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ITAAS,  Joseph,  bom  Jul  80,  1647,  «k  Dirt- 
ford  ;  begin  hia  career  as  a  chorister  at 

Eoctester  Cathedral,  and  was  taught  singing  by 
J.  L  Hopkins,  the  or^amst^  aud  later  by  Mine. 
Baddsppjiw.    He  wm  fat  some  tun*  ft  dsrir  ia 
Chatham  dockyard,  but  went  to  Milan  in  1869, 
ftod  stiidie«l  under  San  GiovamiL    Ue  made  his 
d«bQt  at  one  of  Lealie's  concerts,  Feb.  26,  1871, 
•odaiig  *Aiiiw1mU  IiSft'  ia  the  place  of  Sims 
Reeves,  with  great  success,  *  inasmui  h  a«  hf«  was 
act OAiy  '^mffll^  by  nnanimoua  desire  to  re^ieat 
ill  bat  Ihm  «w  •  stnmg  atlaMpt  to  iBdiiM  h 
ts  ng  it  a  tiiird  time,  whidh.  however,  he  had 
the  {Eprxxi  sense  to  re«M.'    He  played  the  hero 
is  '  babil  and  Byou  '  at  Oovent  Garden,  August 
It.  Un ;  he  then  want  to  Amerioft,  and  played 
in  Miss  Kellogg's  English  Opera  Company.  He 
reappeared  in  England  at  the  Adelphi  under  Carl 
Bosa,  as  Uoutrau  on  the  production  of  Bhill's 
'Golden  Croaa,'  March  2, 1878,  and  was  engaged 
hj  Rosa  '  iT  three  years  as  his  principal  tenor 
mh  at  H  er  Majesty's  and  in  the  proTinc-^s.  Uis 
priodpal  parts  were  Bieaa  on  ito  pradQctioii  at 
Hw  Majesty's,  Jan.  27,  1879  ;  Raoul,  Feb.  12, 
1879  ;  Wilhelm  Meister  on  the  production  iu 
EogUshof  'Mignon,'  Jan.  12,  1880  ;  Kadames 
« the  pradeetion  in  Englidi  of  *  AUK*  ^9, 
1*?0  ;  al^  Faust,  Thaddi  us,  Don  C  r^ar,  etc. 
He  played  at  Uer  Migesty  's  iu  Italian  iu  1880, 
sad  at  CoTent  Garden  (as  Lohengrin)  in  1888. 
He  played  nndsr  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane  in  1883- 
18^,  his  Dew  part*  Iteing  Edgar  of  Raven Bwood, 
19,  1884,  end  th»  Chevalier  des  Grienz 
cnpndaolMn  in  London  of  MasMuet's  'Henon,' 
Uay  7, 1885.  He  waa  very  populw  on  the  stage, 
on  account  of  his  vpry  fine  voice,  which  was 
mi  u>  resnnble  Giugiiut's  in  charaoter,  rather 
tiiao  for  his  dimmatio  gift,  iioee  he  waa  e  veiy 
indifferent  actor.     Hr  wis  equally  jx>pular  in 
the  oonoert-rooni,  where  he  appeared  tiret  at  the 
SisndHannonic,  in  the'Maasiah,'  April  4, 1879, 
ad  at  the  PhOhamionie,  Jtej  21,  1879.  He 
Mg  at  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  at  the 
tttioQs  Handel  and  proTuuael  festivals.  He 
■Of  also  in  Fsris  at  PMdeloop'a  ooaeerts,  April 
!  ^S4.  and  at  Bmsels  at  the  Bach  and  Handel 
t'estiva)  nf  ]  S85.    His  last  important  engage- 
BieDt  Was  at  the  Birmingham  f  estival  of  18b5, 
vbeia  he  sang  in  DvM't  'Bpietn'a  Bride/ 


August  27,  and  StHnfiNd'a  'ThresHoly  Qhildrapi/ 
August  28,  on  the  production  of  thoaa  wcvlca. 

At  rhf  Norwich  Festival  of  the  ]  ire  nous  year  h© 
had  uiUoduoed  'A^iuiioii  luvocation,'  a  sc^na 
writtanforhim  by  Maoaanet.  HedisdinLondea, 
Jan.  16,  1S86,  from  a  complication  of  disorders, 
rheumatic  fever,  bronchitis,  and  con<^"»stinn  of  the 
lungM,  brought  on  t'roiu  a  cold  taken  wiiiie  hshiug. 
He  was  faoried  in  West  Hampatead  Cemetery. 
Maas's  '  proateHt  triumphs  were  gained  in  the 
concert -room  rather  than  on  the  stue.  For 
aereral  years  he  haa  atoed  in  the  very  Aet  twtak 
of  tenor  singers,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  mag- 
nificent  voice,  but  of  his  thoroughly  finished  atid 
artistic  style.  .  .  .  By  his  amiable  personal 
oharaeter  tiie  daoaaaed  arlbt  won  the  esteem  fnd 

affection  of  all  who  had  the  jtrivile^o  of  his 
friendship.''    A  'Maas  Memorial  Prize'  was 
established  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  A.  c. 
MAATSCHAPPIJ   TOT  BEVOBDERINO 

DEK  TOON  K U N ST.    Sec  Vekf.k v  r*. i  vf;  Vooa 

NoO&D-NeDEELANDS  MUZI£KG£SCMi£i>KMa.  . 

MABELLINI,  T^dulo,  bom  at  Piatoja, 

April  2,  1817,  waa  a  pnpU  of  the  Istituto 
Reale  Musicale  in  Florence,  and  when  hf  wng 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  opera,  '  Matilda 
di  Toledo,'  waa  given  at  Fkwenoe  (1888),  with 
the  result  that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopi:'  ]  II. 
gave  the  composer  funds  to  study  uuder  Mer- 
cadante  at  Novara.  His  second  opera,  *  RoUa,' 
was  given  at  Turin  in  1840  with  great  snccoss. 
MaK'Hini  settled  in  Florence  in  1843,  becoming 
coudaotor  of  the  Societa  Filarmonica,  and 
eventnaUy  eoort  maeatxo  di  eappeUa  and  eon* 
ductor  at  the  Pei^la  (from  1848)  ;  from  1868 
to  1887  he  was  professor  in  his  old  school,  and 
his  death  took  place  iu  Florenoe,  Maroh  10, 
1887.  liia  ottier  operaa  were :  *  Ginerra  degli 
Almieri*  (Turin,  1841),  *  II  Conte  di  Savagna* 
(Florenoe,  1843),  'I  Veneziani  a  Constantino' 
poll'  (Rome,  1844),  'Maria  di  Franda'  (Flor- 
enoe,  1846),  'H  Venturicro '(with  L.  Glordani, 
Leghorn,  1851V  '  Baldaasare '  (Florin ^p,  1,852), 
'  F^uumetta '  (Flori^oe,  1^57).  Two  oratorios, 
'Eadoasia  e  Pkolo*  and  *L*  ultimo  Oiomojdi 
Gerusalerame.'  the  cantatas,  'La  Caccia,'  '^11 
Ritomo,'  'Elegiaca,*  '  Rafael e  Sanzio,'  'Lo 
Spirito  di  Dante,'  are  among  his  more  important 
«  jSlwwii.Jie.«l,lwa 


.  k)  .1.  d  by  Google 


macbbth: 

worVs,  M  wflV'  as  a  prcjat  quantirty  of  church 
music.    ( B^tker  and  Rienumn's  DiotionariM.) 

M  M  '  P.  E  l  II.  1  Tragedy  In  three  act m  ;  woH  <? 
by  Uuugct  (le  I'lBie  and  Hix,  music  by  Chciard. 
PMdQMd  ftt  tlie  Acad^mto,  FtaiM,  Jwm  39, 1827, 
without  snootH.  la  LopdOD,  Uog't  ThMtre, 
July  4. 1832. 

S.  Opa»lBfimraeti;1ibi«tlo1i7PI«v«,miMlo 

by  ViTdi.  Frodurer!  at  the  Per|::()lrt,  Florriin'o, 
March  17,  1847 ;  at  Paris,  with  alterationa,  at 
flM  Thtttm  Lyrique,  April  21. 186S. 

3.  An  ofwton  toroidiMtim  in  B  ninor,  by 

Spohr  (op.  7!f). 

4.  The  first  act  of  an  opera, '  Macbeth,'  waa 
published  by  von  Collin  In  1809;  and  sketches 
by  Beethoven  for  the  overture  (D  mlnor,6-8)  and 
first  chorns  ttierein,  are  given  by  Nottebohm 
1b  JAm.  WbcAeitbldtt,  1019,  No.  10.  o. 

MACBKTH,  Mn^\c  to.  Thr?'?-  mt:s?r!an8,  of 
Turied  eminence,  have  successively  composed 
mtrtle  for  Sir  WnUun  DftfMfliit's  addltloiif  to~ 
rather  than  aUeratlous  of — Shakespeare's  trag- 
edy of  Macbeth.  SirWilliam  designod  to  increase 
itsattrmetioiit  fbrthe  public  by  combining  with 
ttomsie,  improved  scenery,  and  stage-machin- 
ery. He  diwi  before  he  could  bring  his  experi- 
ment into  practice ;  but  it  was  carried  out  by  his 
widow  and  son,  at  tiM  Mir  tiiMtto  In  Dorset 
Garden  ?n  1672.  Downes.who was  thrn,nnd  fcir 
many  yean  after,  the  prompter  of  the  theatre, 
took  advwitago  «f  tho  Information  he  Mqnlred 

thrnugh  hU  position,  to  -write  a  bodk,  called 
Motdus  Anglicanu9,  or  an  JIutorical  Review  of 
Staffe  (lamo.  1706).  In  tlito  he  says:  '  The 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William 
*      Da venan  t,  being  dressed  in  all  its  finery ,  as  n  ew 
clothes,  new  scenes,  machines,  as  fiying  for  the 
witches,  witil  all  tbo  ^ging  and  dancing  in  it, 
the  first  compoited  by  Mr.  Lock,  thp  other  by 
Mr.  Channell  and  Mr.  Priest,  it  being  all  excel- 
ImOf  porfomod,  being  in  the  natara  of  an 
Opera,  it  recompensed  doable  tho  OTpoPlOi; 
it  proves  stUl  a  liwting  play.' 
Downes  to  tho  only  eontomporaty  aniliority 

who  refers  to  fhp  anthr.rshlp;  but  tlii>  Hon. 
Boger  North,  an  accomplished  musician,  re> 
iiiar1ng«B«rally, '  in  music.UattlMwLoelteliad 
a  robust  vein,'  a  criticism  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  music  in  '  Macbeth.'  Immediately  after 
*  Macbeth, 'Matthew  Locke  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for8hak«qwara'a*Tempi>8t,'  pro- 
duced in  1073;  also  the  vocal  music  for  Shad- 
well's  '  Psyche '  in  Feb.  167^74.  These  were 
pidiUaind  bsrUu  In  187S ;  bat  mtute  for  wltohea 
wa'^  not  v?p]\  suited  for  priTntp  use,  and  the 
Macbeth  music  remained  in  manuscript  until 
aflerlitodoathlnl677.  TImm  threo  are  Loako*a 
only  known  productions  for  tho  theatre,  and 
they  weroall  parodied  by  a  contemporary,  one 
ThoniaiDttlfott.  TIm  parody  upon  *lfaebotti*  is 
'  An  Epilogue  spoken  by  Heccate  and  the  three 
witches,  according  to  the  famous  Mode  of  Mac- 
beth,' printed  with  a  farce  called  *  The  Empress 


MACBXTH 

of  Morocco, '  4to,1674.  That  upon  '  The  Tempe»t  * 
is  enUUed  '  Ttie  Mock  Tempest,'  4to,  1675  ;  axMl 
that  upon'PnY(  hp '  is  mllpd  *  PsyoheDebauch'd  ,  * 
4to,  1678.  btage  parodies  are  only  written  and 
accepted  upon  works  that  havo  boen  «ieeeoaf  nl , 
and  althnuf::h  the  music  in  'Macbeth 'was  iT? 
adapted  forprivate  use,owingto  its  subject,  th&t 
of  'ftyefao'  had  a  loiig<coiitbined  and  widoly 
spread  popularity.   Two  of  the  vocal  pieces, 
'  The  deUghU  of  the  botUe '  and  '  All  Joy  to  fair 
Psyche,'  wwelragtheiMd  Into  penny  ballads,  to 
be  sung  in  the  streets,  and  several  other  ballmda 
which  were  written  to  thp  tune  of  the  first  are 
still  extant— such  as  '  The  Prodigal  iSon,'  '  The 
Wine  Cooper's  Delight,' ote.  Matthew  Locke's 
robust  vein  is  equally  characterised  iu  these  slrs* 
(See  Popular  Music  <^  the  Olden  Timt  (ori^. 
•d.).il.48Ml.) 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  ;\ss?!rnpd  why 
modem  mnstcians should  have  doubted  Matthow 
Lodm's  anthondilp  of  tiio  miule  la '  Maeboth '  to 
that  a  manuscript  score  of  it  exists  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Henry  Purcell.  His  autograph  seoms 
to  havo  been  tolerably  well  ascertained.  First, 
Dr.  Philip  Hayw  noorded  his  judgBOBt  hy 
wr!tinf»  on  the  manuscript  *  Purcell's  scor«  of 
yt>  music  in  Macbeth,  also  the  score  from  whenoe 
it  watprinted  under  Mat  Lock's  name.'  It  may 
he  mncedcd  that  the  score  is  In  Purcell's  hand- 
writing, and  that  it  is  the  one  from  which  Dr. 
Boyoohad  Umb  printed  tho  mule  for  Uio  fltst 

time,  as«<ifrnin^  tta  romposltlon  to  Mat.  T^vkf". 
The  present  possessor  of  this  MB.  is  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cqmmings,  ono  of  flw  mont  oareftal  of  antl4|ii»> 
ries,  as  well  as  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
Purcell's  style,  and  with  his  numerous  works. 
The  means  of  Judging  equally  well  of  Locke's 
mnslo  for  the  theatre,  are  not  to  be  liad,  for 
want  of  examples,  especially  if  '  Macbeth  '  is  to 
bo  deducted  from  them.  But  there  remains  the 
inexorahlologlcof  dateato  prove  that,  although 
the  manuscript  be  In  Purcell's  handwritinp,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  composer  of  a  work 
whteh  was  prodoeod  on  tho  ttago  whan  he  wan 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Henry  P!ir<  ( 11 
was  bom  in  ISBB,  and  died  in  Nov.  1095,  aged 
tiilrtyHMTm.  A  tnlBel«Dt  reason  for  Pureoirt 
having  made  a  transcript  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  music 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  in '  Mac- 
beth,' for  the  soieerass  in  '  Dido  and  ^neaa,' 
with  'choral  responses  and  wild  lanjjhtpr  of  the 
infernal  spirits.'  There  was  a  ceruin  amonnt 
of  oonTWitlonality,  bntnot  amoonttog  to  ptagW 
arimm,  in  the  tre;itmfnt  of  demoniacal  mti?;io. 
This  has  been  remarlied  in  the  music  to  Middlo- 
ton's  play  of  *Tho  Vlteh,*  In  Bedet'i  nnsle 
to  '  Macheth  '  and  In  Purrrll's  own  music  tu 
'  Dido  and  ii£neas.'  Of  the  last,  Q.  Hogarth 
says :  '  The  little  dnet  In  this  aoene*  batwoon 
two  of  the  witches,  *'  But  ere  we  this  perform," 
is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
and  easy  flow  of  mekxiy ;  and  tha  full  chorus 
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irtich  follows,  and  concludes  the  scene,  has  the 
teoad  simplicity  of  Matthew  Locke  {Memoirt 
of  thf  Muneal  Drama,  1. 151).  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins states  that  Purrell  wrote  the  music  to'  Dido 
sod  Eneas'  *  at  the  age  of  uineteen,'  and  thiit 
hs  eamfoa&A  ft  for  the  Mr.  Josias  Priest,  who 
was  rr.-.rfmpd  !n  the  production  of  '  M;i<  beth  ' 
with  Locke.  But  Sir  John  was  mistaken  as  to 
lto»il*««ge,Mi4— to'DMoand  JBp— *h>yliig 
been  perforrae<l  at  Priest's  lit  use  in  Leicester 
nelds.  [Xbe  latsst  evidence  is  in  favour  of  some 
date  betwacn  1088  and  1690.  8«e  Pdbcbli..] 
Ihe  stody  of  sacred  and  of  chamber  music  had 
■opre*ioTijinnt«l  in  Piircell's  mnsical  ednoation, 
that  with  ail  his  genius,  when  first  writing  for 
At  itage,  lie  wmld  naturally  dsslM  a  dramatic 
model  to  improTe  upon.  This  was  pa?;i!y  to  he 
olrtained  tturongli  Mr.  Priest,  whose  connection 
wKh  Urn  thmtn  woald  enable  him  to  borrow 
Locke's  score  to  be  copied.  Dr.W  TT  rnnim  in^js 
nbmittedthA  'Macbetli'  MS.  to  Mr.  Netherclift, 
the  well-known  expert, '  who  came  to  the  con- 
ehuion  that  It  had  a  certain  boyish  feiemblanea 
to  ffic^imilea of  PurceU's  after-writings,  bntnot 
i&flicieot  of  itself  for  him  to  form  a  decided 
JnilgmaBt  aa  to  Hie  Mantttjofaattiorthip.*  This 
*boyi«;h  rp?5omblanoe  '  is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances 
ifcOfeJelalleit.  Bvarfyoong  composer  requires 
some  model  to  start  aponjustas  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven  remind  us  of  his  model,  Mozart. 

Eecles's  mu^  for  '  Bfacbeth '  Is  to  be  found 
in  score  in  the  British  Museom  (Add  MS. 
yo.  1-2,219).  It  was  bronptit  oot  at  Dmry 
Lane  Xneatre  in  1686.  As  this  was  the  year 
afttr  FtteaD'a  death,  the  date  disposw  of  the 
myth  r  f  Purcell's  having  bad  any  hand  in  :\fter 
iiapruving  it.  As  Eecles's  music  is  not  the 
MHle  of 'Ma^elh,'  It  most  stand  or  <lin  upon 

Its  own  meritfl  It  was  much  admired  by  W. 
liniey,  who  edited  ' Dramatic  Bongs'  in,  or 
for,  Shake^eare's  phiys ;  but  in  the  more  trust* 
vat4(y)iidflBMat  of  Dr.  Ganunings, '  it  abounds 
fn  wearisome  and  uninteresting  imitative 
phrases  ' ;  and  again  the  same  authority  says, 
*Seelaa  oooM  not  hato  hean  flia  anthor  of  tho 

music  accreditrr!  to  Locke;  the  fnrmrr  is  bo 
extremely  laboured  and  diffuse,  the  latter  so 
■meh  man  dinniatie  and  affeetlTB  in  Ita  oeo- 
eiseneaa  and  dmpUdlf '  (OMMiMtlla»  Mot«  27, 

M75). 

(See  also  Musical  TitM;  1882,  p.  2S9,  where 
])lr.W.H.  Cummings  states  the  argtiments  which 
hare  broni^t  him  to  the  bellel  that  the  'Mac- 
beth '  Music  is  by  Purceil.) 

Of  Bfebaid  tovaridge'a  elatan,  it  is  tnfldent 
to  nay  that  he  composed  new  music  for  the  2nd 
act  of  Macbeth'  in  or  about  170ft.  It  has 
iteee  passed  eomplolely  into  oblivion,  and  0Hte 
1i  no  need  to  any  anything  more  about  it.  w.  c. 

MACBETH,  AiXAir,  bom  in  Greenock, 
Maich  13,  1856,  reoeired  his  mnsical  education 
iUefly  ia  aamw»  itadylnff  at  'tte  Leipalf 


Conservatoriam  under  F.  Richter,  Jadassohn, 
and  Reinecke  in  1875-'^.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  conductor  to  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union,  but  resi^rned  the  post  in  1H.S7.  IIo  has 
been  organist  of  various  churches  iu  EclinburKh 
and  Glasgow,  being  appointed  to  St.  George'^ 
in-tho-FipMs  Ef^tablished  Church  in  18M. 
He  was  appointed  principal  of  the  music  school 
eooneeted  witii  the  CHaagow  Athenanm  In  WSb. 
Mr.  Mutbeth,  In  spite  of  much  occupation  of 
his  time  in  teaching  (pianoforte  and  singing), 
has  found  leisure  for  composition,  for  which  he 
has  a  decided  gift.  He  has  written  a  number 
of  pleasing  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  two  or 
three  orchestiul  movements  played  at  the  Qioral 
Union  Gooeerla«  and  ■Ineetnuuwribad  far  piano. 

An  a  Rong-writer,  Mr.  M:icbeth  has  generally 
been  very  snooeaafal,  and  he  has  besides  ably 
arranged  for  Totoea  aevetal  Seota  melodlia,  aa 
well  as  written  some  original  part-songs.  [His 
cantata,  '  The  Land  of  Gloiy,'  won  a  prize 
given  by  the  Glasgow  Society  of  Musicians, 
and  was  performed  in  1890.  Some  other 
cantatas,  short  nrt'hpstral  pieces,  and  chamber 
music,  are  among  his  worlts,  as  well  as  in- 
ddental  mnrie  to  a  play  *Bnioa  (Lord  of  the 
Isles).'}  He  haa  an  opaiatta  io  MS.,  'Tho 
Duke's  Doctor.'  w.  H** 

MaoOABTRY,  Maud,  vlolhiiat,  was  bom 

on  July  4,  1884,  at  Clonmel,  Ireland.  She 
showed  musical  proclivities  at  a  very  early  age, 
but  was  not  sent  to  a  musical  college,  her 
parents  preferring  to  place  her  under  the  direc- 
tion of  SefSor  Arbds.  With  him  Rhe  studied 
from  the  age  of  eight  to  Uie  age  ol  fifteen,  and 
made  her  dAnt  In  London  tai  IflM,  after  whliA 
follnwrfi  tvco  yean?  of  further  study  uninter- 
rupted by  a  single  public  performance.  Thna 
leianre  waa  always  allowed  to  hw  for  tiie 
maturing  of  her  musical  gifts,  and  a  style 
formed  from  which  the  note  of  feverish  effort 
is  absent,  and  which  therefore  lends  itself  well 
to  the  intaipietation  of  classical  compositions. 
She  plays  practically  the  whole  violin  reper- 
toire, including  the  concertos  of  Beethoven, 
Brahma,  and  Tchaikovsky,  and  has  performed 
frequently  since  ISW  at  the  prinrfpnl  orchestral 
concerts  In  London,  at  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Cryatal  Pilaee,  and  (during  her  Anierlean 
tour)  with  the  Bcsion  Symphony  Orchestra, 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  etc.  Her 
hand  is  so  smaU  that  her  vIoIlBa  have  to  be 
specially  mounted  for  her,  but  she  shows  no 
want  of  power  or  of  toohnical  mastery.  She  for- 
merly played  upon  a  Peter  Quarneri  violin,  but 
at  present  uses  a  NIoolo  Gagliano.    w.  w.  c. 

MacCUNN.  Hamish,  son  nf  Jnmefl  Mao- 
Cunn,  shipowner,  of  Greenock,  born  there, 
Blaieh  »,  1868.  ahowed  an  early  aptitude  for 
music,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Rnyal  Collepe 
of  Music  in  1883,  won  a  scholarship  for  com- 
position. Be  waa  a  pupU  tlwva  of  Sit  Babatt 
VteafttaA  laalgBad  hla  tdjolarahlp  In  1888. 


Aa  overture  Om  belov)  was  given  at  tb9  Crystal 
PaiMM  in  Oet  1886,  but  it  was  not  until  1887 

that  his  name  became  widely  known,  from  the 
success  of  his  overture,  '  I^and  of  ths  .MountaM^ 
and  Flood,'  produced  at  the  aame  place.  It 
VM  at  once  evident  that  the  young  composer 
had  a  strongly  individual  note  of  his  own,  and 
in  ^uick  succession  other  orchestral  works  wen 
Imiugbt  forward,  for  th«  moat  part  at  tiwOisfitel 
Palace,  where  his  iirst  cantata,  '  Lord  Ullin^ 
Daughter,'  was  givon  on  Fob.  18,  1888.  In 
tliat  year  he  was  conmussioned  to  write  a 
«aateta  for  the  Olaagow  Camal  Unioii;  this 
was  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min.strel,'  given  at 
Glasgow,  Dec.  18,  1888,  and  at  the  CrysUl 
Palace,  Feb.  18,  1889.  *  Bonny  Kilmeny '  had 
been  given  at  one  of  Pateiaen's  oonoerts  in  Edin- 
burgh three  days  before  ;  and  in  1888  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Koyal  College,  a 
position  whkh  bt  hold  until  1894.  A  aeriea  of 
orchestral  concerts  was  given  in  the  same  year  in 
the  stu'iio  of  John  Pettie,  R.  A.,  whose  daughter 
he  married  in  1889.  In  1894  his  opera,  '  Jeanie 
DaaiM)'  was  prodooad  bj  the  Roy»l  Carl  Boaa 
Company  in  Edinburgh,  and  porformod  in 
London  by  the  same  company,  after  much 
success  throughout  the  provinoes,  on  Jan.  22, 
1898.  Ha  waa  tor  pome  jaars  conuected  with 
this  roinpany  as  conductor,  and  has  ha<l  much 
experience  in  operatic  and  other  CQuduvtiug. 
He  directed  the  production  in  Bnjdiaii  of  many 
of  the  later  works  of  Wagner,  including  'Tristan' 
and  '  Siegfried, '  a-s  well  as  the  stock  repertory. 
After  the  death  of  i:)ullivau,  during  the  last 
aeaapna  of  tha  Savoj  Thaatra  aa  •  haaa  of 
Sni^h  light  o]>era,  ho  cotiductod  the  run  of 
'Ifarrie  England'  and  'A  Priucoss  of  Ken- 
•oigton.'  Since  the  dispersal  of  -the  company, 
he  has  oondueted  varions  araaioal  oainertiaa 
and  similar  things.  His  compositions  show  a 
strongly  national  colouring,  and  oertaiu  sides 
of  Soottiah  mosie,  partuhdarly  tiioaa  which  deal 
with  the  more  intimate  and  tender  emotions, 
had  scarcely  hp<*n  brought  into  the  world  of 
artistic  or  '  com^K>sed '  music  until  his  time. 
Tlie  foUbwingisaUatof  hia  principal  w^rafca : — 


*J«MltoD«UM' (libretto  hj  Joa«i>b  ttcnucUi,  In  four  acta,  L7c«uin 
TkMtM.  aiMiil        Mov.  IS,  JSH. 

'DUrmid':  OiMtd  opM»  la  fvor  acta.  Ubrvtto  bj  tlv  Duk*  ol. 
Amll  ithm  Harquia  of  Uamt\,  GoftakOavdM  tkmUm,  Oak. 

laVT.    ThU  la  UDdantood  b)  b«  part  Ofa 
of  which  haa  not  TPt  aoan  tb«  lU-ht 

'The  Maaqua  of  War  and  ft»  ''  ilibrrtt>i  X>f  I«uU  N.  Pkrkar). 
^hre(>  at  a  aiii£l«  ■gKUl  parforiuAUi-r  (or  tb«  tM  n^sflt  of  tfa«  Houae- 


imU  Troopa.  Bmt  Maiwir'a  Thai 

SmklTisSnSlASaito 


Vafak  U.  1900. 
«WMd]r,  irrttt«a  by 


CAMTATAB,  BALLADS,  nU.  (for  Choir  and  O 

■  Lord  UUin'a  OaufhtaV.'  Cr7«tal  FiOacc.  Fab.  18,  1(W. 

•  Tha  Ur  o(  tb«  UMl  miMtnl.'  with  aoll.  OIm|«v  CkfUli  UMm, 
Dm.  IB.  ISOS:  U(r«tu  Mm*.  v«h.  iciaas. 

'  Bonnf  Kilmeny.'  with  mU.  Fataraon'a  Cnnccrta.  Bdlnborgb, 
Dae.  16.  IMS.  and  at  iba^CryaM  Maoa.  Mareh  N. 

•Tha  Oamoratilaira  Draan.'  with  bvlt'in*  »o1'>.  Pataraon'i  Cob- 
carta.  Klint.urgh.  Jiiru  27.  IMSO;  rrj-it«I  ISIao.-,  Dec.  fl.  1H80. 

'Quaes  Hytxie  of  Caladoii,'  with  aoll.  Olaafow  Cbacsl  UbIob. 
JMi.9S.Isn:  OnatalIMM%HaMhS,lS>S.  . 

•Tha  Death  «rrH«7  BmI'  Hi  mSU  QkmmvtM 
yat  p«Tform««l. 

Tha  Wr»«oli  of  the  Hoaparut.'  pro.luce<l  with 
Uona  at  tba  OoUaaum  Tbaatra,  AufUft  aS.  IMS. 


OaCHKSTMI*  OTSBTU^ES.  atA, 

'Ctor  Mhor.'  CryrtU  TaXum.  OoU  «7. 188&. 
*Th*  lAod  of  tha  MattutAtn  ud  Flood, '  Orjralal  FUaaa.  Vow.  C,  I 

'Th« Sblpo'  tba  Klaod,'  Hauaabal  ConoarU,  F(i)>  31.  i«eM ;  cq 
Palaw.  April  iti.  I(ML 

■  Tli«  l>..»ie  I>«ti»  «■  Yarrow,"  Cryit*!  PaU<»,  th  t.  IS,  KMJ. 

'  MtKlil-'ii'l  Mtiiiu,ri.'».'  thrrr  (J> -cr ; i.m  >  t.  |ii>>,.-v  Co  ilil  PialMM^ 
Mai^uii  IJ.  ItAfl. Mid  at  tba  PblUiMutuuit:  ciu  May  'Al  of  tba  aam«  jr— r 

Theaa  ormUum,  etc  wan  travMittlr  plAr*d  At  othar  maiaorta 
bealdM  tboaa  naatloBaS,  Mid  »«•  ■took  pt«Ma  for  aarat*!  jraBM. 

I^tniVIII  ,  (or  chorua  arkd  ofiian,  wu  p«rf onuod  at  th«  Uliuaffow 
Kzhlbiti..ri  '.1  I'An. 

Mia0  pMVauQita,  aU  oiif[lual  pleoaa.  'Hcotcb  Daooaa'  for  pUno 
•alfc  thSM  piaoaa  tor  Tiolunoollo  mmI  bUdo,  axtra  uoinbani  (>t 
*M1MM  Biwrt«Bl  eoinadiaa,  muI  about  alfhtjr  aooo.  m«  alao  auiuug 
MacCutin'*  publUhad  worfca. 

M'DONALD,  Malcolm,  a  Scottish  composer 
of  Strathspeys  of  some  note  during  the  latter 
part  of  tha  I8II1  oentniy.    Little  ia  knoavn  of 

his  personal  history  save  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  <>ow  family,  and  tliat  he  lived  (and 
probably  died)  at  Inver,  the  birtliplace  of  Niel 
Gow.  A  footnote  in  The  BeaiUirs  of  Niel  Oow 
states  that  he  j)layed  the  violoncello  in  Gow's 
band  at  Edinburgh.  His  published  collections 
of  8ti«ths[)ey  reels  number  fbor.  Tha  firat  in 
oblong  folio  was  published  in  1788  ;  2nd  in  foUo, 
circa  1789  ;  drd  folio^  on»  1792 ;  a  4th  foUo, 
circa  1797.  .  *•. 

HDQNALD,  P»nH<,»8eottiBhiriinfatarnd 
son  of  one,  born  in  the  Manse  of  Durness  in 
SutherUnd,  N.B.,  April  22,  1729.  He  was 
ednoatod  at  St.  Andrews,  and  ordained  miniater 
of  Kilmore  in  Argyloihii-e,  Oct.  12,  1758,  Ha 
remained  in  this  position  for  sixty-nine  years, 
and  died  Sept.  26,  182^.  Ue  was  one  of  a 
mnacal  fiimily,  and  waa«  skilled  parfbnMr  on 
the  violin.  He  is  deserving  of  remembrance  for 
his  vahiahle  work  (the  first  attempt  at  .suoli  a 
gatlieriiig),  a '  Collootion  of  Highland  Vocal  Air»,' 
MBoad  in  Edinb«|gh  Im  VfU,  In  Ms  pnAoa 
he  mentions  that  ABQBihw  of  llie  melodies  were 
noted  down  by  his  brother  Joaeph  (bom  Feb. 
28,  1789,  died  1762),  also  a  clever  musician, 
wha  left  Scotland  for  India  in  1760.  Joseph 
was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Ocota  Highlamd  Bagpipe,  which  forms  part 
of  a  work,  a  Oolhrtion  pfBagjri})e  Music,  pvib* 
lished  in  RHiiburgh  in  1808.  f.  k. 

M.\rl)OWELL.  EnwAKP  Ai.KXANDEK,  Ameri- 
can composer  and  pianist,  born  iu  New  York 
City,  Deo.  18,  1881.  He  it  deaooided  from  a 
Quaker  family  of  Scotch- Irish  oxtractioo  that 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
18th  century.  As  a  boy  he  studied  the  piano- 
forte vith  Juan  Buitrago,  a  South  American,  and 
Pahlo  Desverniiic,  a  Cuban,  and  for  a  brief  space 
with  Teresa  Carrafio,  a  native  of  Venesueda. 
Thenationality  of  these  oariyteaehen  is  rsoovded 
to  enable  the  curious  to  study  or  siiecuUite  on 
the  influences  which,  with  the  varied  training 
received  in  Europe,  may  have  helped  to  siiai>e 
tiiioartistioehaffaofeorof  l[aaI)owaIl)vwho,  though 
entitled  to  r.ink  with  contemporary  comjxjsors 
of  the  highest  class  irrespective  of  country,  is  yet 
s|)ecially  signi&cant  as  a  representative  of  the 
heat  that  America  haa  prpdnced  iu  music.  His 
Knropoan  studit^s  were  varied.  In  1876  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Savard  in  composition,  and 
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iUrjnontel  in  pianoforte  at  the  Paris  Conger- 
Tiu^in.  Tot  tlwM  y«tM  lie  reanSned  under 
Prvncfa  inflaences,  then  erehangred  them  for 
^KaaB,  going  first  to  Btnttgart  to  Lebert ;  but 
VHuytaf  of  tkat  taMlier*tpedfl808l»n6tlMd«,lB 
fe«-ithari  3.  n-iont!i,  hr^  went  to  Wiesbaden,  wh^rp 
hestadted  with  Louis  Sblwrtdortng  thesunimer 
■iMto  «t  IMS.  In  the  Mtimui  he  joined  the 
ptaDo(^rt«  cla-ss  of  Karl  Hej'niRnn  at  the  Con- 
•erratoriain,  and  the  clase  ie  compoeitkm  onder 
JoMhim  Raff,  director  of  the  institntioii.  The 
admiratioD  which  he  felt  lor  Ka£[  s  muide,  and 
th*att^^ chrnent  wbirh  Hprangup  b«tWP*'Ti  master 
and  pupil  were  among  the  strongest  luilueiices 
wliich  shaped  his  creative  career,  and  speak  oat 
of  oiQch  of  his  mnsic,  especially  the  first  suite 
tor  orchestra,  op.  i2.  On  Heymann's  departure 
feea  the  CoiieenrstoriwB  IbeDovell  wm  • 
ranrtiiiate  fur  the  position  vacated  by  him,  but 
fsikdof  appointment,  ostensibly  beoauae  oi  his 
jwthftdBesN,  probably  beonaeof  hieadhereiiee 
to  the  romantic  ideals  exemplified  in  Heymann's 
playing.  ThereupoD  he  went  to  Darmstadt  as 
chief  teacher  at  the  Cuuservatorium  there.  The 
dotlen  Were  oneroos,  and  the  compensation  in- 
ad^quat^.  ILicDowcll  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  stay  io  Germany  as  a  country  more  congenial 
leUiartlitSemitatelliaDhieiiAtlTefauMi.  Re 
rptnmHl  to  Frankfort  a  pHvnTp  tmrhr  r  Tn 
ISsJ,  at  the  Inataoce  of  Raff,  he  went  to  Weimar 
te^Iiecl.  He  played  hl«  ibst  eoneerto 
that  master  with  D'Albert  at  the  second  pi.mo- 
lortc,  and  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
pBiehfaif  meetingof  the  Allgemetner  Dentscber 
MusikTerein  at  Zurich.  There  he  played  hie 
im  Pianoforte  Suit*-.  RafT  died  shortly  after, 
and  MacDowell  set  up  a  home  in  Wiesbaden, 
Vim  he  d«voeed  himself  to  oompodtlett  lor 
f«ar  years,  that  Is,  tin  1SM7  Then  he  went  to 
Aasenca,  iwttied  in  Boston,  taitght  and  gave 
eoMerte,  peodaeiiif  hIetiroiitaBoforleflecieeftoB 

with  the  RfKsum  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
and  the  Iheodore  Thomas  Orchestra  in  New 
TeriL  (IheeeeeiMleoDoertowu  played  by  the 
eonjpo^t^r  at  the  Philharmonic  Conoert,  London, 
M  May  14,  1903.]  In  1R96  he  was  caUe<l  to 
Cohmbia  University  in  New  York  to  fill  the 
cbalr  of  music,— a  new  foundation.  He  re- 
mained professor  at  the  institution  until  Jann- 
aiy  1901,  when  he  resigned  the  post  because  of 
tdhefieeiMOt  irith  the  faculty  toachlng  the 
pwp*r  footing  of  mnsic  and  the  fine  arts  in  the 
earrlculun.  For  two  years  he  was  conductor 
M  the  MmMm^it  C^lee  Onh,  one  of  the  oldeet 
tivl  b?«5t  male  chnrn^r.^;  i„  the  f'riit<'<l  States. 
^ritteetoB  UniversiQr  and  the  University  of 
hBDeylvttita  eeofomd  on  hfan  the  degree  of 
Mn*  I>o<'.  Mr.  MacDowell's  career  ended  in  the 
9ciBg  of  l^MS,  when  overwork  and  insomnia, 
Al  feMeqneoee  of  morbid  worry  over  disa- 
piMhle  ezperieneee»htoaght  on  what  eminent 
■sdkal  specialists  pronoonoed  tob«»bo|Mlees 
Mae  of  ixtrtsbral  ooilapee. 


When  Mr.  MacDowell  went  to  Boston  he  gave 
a  healthy  Impulse  to  Amerleaa  compositioo, 
chiefly  through  the  perfttrmances  of  hi.t  wrtrlc«i 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  his  return  to 
hie  nfttJre  h»id,  hat  hUtf  hy  the  ftttitnde  whieh 
nssnmed  a.s  to  the  pmprr  treatment  of  the 
American  composer  by  the  American  public  and 
preee.  He  expfeesed  h(mse1  f  as  opposed  to  thefr 
segregation  for  the  purpose  either  of  laudation 
or  condemnation.  Naturally  this  came  some- 
what easier  to  him  than  to  some  of  his  fellowa. 
He  had  giown  artistically  into  man's  estate  In 
(lermany,at)d  had  won  qn  ite  as  much  reoognltioh 
there  as  be  found  waiting  for  him  in  America 
when  he  returned  thither.  It  deeerree  to  ha 

SJiiti  that  hn  finir:  1  liis  pn^itinn  upheld  by  the 
majoiity  oi  American  musicians  worthy  of  as- 
eodatlon  with  hin*  As  fteompoaerlfaeDeirell 
Is  a  mmnntielst.  He  believes  in  poetical  sug- 
gestion and  programmatic  titles.  But  a  m  usical 
cartoonist  he  It  not.  He  ^tam  tt  depicting  the 
moods  of  things,  and  the  moods  awakened  by 
things  rather  than  the  things  themselves.  He 
is  fond  of  subjeds  and  titles  which,  like  those 
of  his  master  Raff,  smack  of  the  woods;— not 
the  greenwood  of  the  Kn^llsh  ballads,  but  the 
haunted  forests  of  Germany,  in  which  nymphs 
.and  dryads  hohl  their  sevsls  and  koholds  f  rolie. 
The  8upenintTTr:\1i<srn  which  an  ineradicable 
element  of  German  romautioism,  breathes 
throngh  his  llrst  suite  for  orchestra.  In  his  seo- 
ond  shite,  entitled  'Indian,'  he  makes  use  of 
aboriginal  American  idioms,  forming  his  princi>  , 
pal  themes  out  of  variants  of  Indian  melodies,— 
a  harvest-song,  war^ong,  and  women's  danoe 
of  the  Iroqnois,  and  a  love-song  of  the  lowas. 
A  similar  device  is  practised  in  the  first  of  his 
'  Woodland  Sketches '  for  pianoforte,  op.  61, 
which  hrtu  a  melotly  of  the  Brotherton  Tndi;inp 
as  its  theme.  Mr.  MacDowell  was  contempo- 
faaeems  with  DvoMk  in  IIhis  eallliqr  atientloa  ' 

to  the  pxi.c;tence  of  native  .\tnerlcan  folk-song 
elements  capable  of  use  in  a  characteristic  body 
of  aitistia  mnsic,  though,  unlike  the  compoeer  ' 
of  the  syttphftny  *  From  the  New  World,'  lie 
never  permitted  himself  to  he  influenced  by  the 
melodic  idioms  of  the  negro  slave.  Ilia '  Indian ' 
suite,  op.  48,  first  played  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1806, 
was  fully  sketched  before  Dvohik's  symphony 
appeared,  tiiongh  It  was  not  pwformed  tUl 
three  years  afterwards,  tlie  composer  wishing  to 
become  better  acqnainted  with  wliat  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  world,  was  a  new  kind  of  rotisle.  As\ 
for  the  rest:  <:reat  concentration,  refiiie<l  and 
highly  emotionalisod  harmonisation,  exalted 
poetical  feeling  and  a  spirit  of  breezy  freshness 
are  the  characteristics  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  MacDowell's  corajtositlons  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  withheld  hi.'i  first  eight  numbered 
worlbs  from  Us  publishers,  and  subse^nently 
destroyed  them.  His  pnhUslied  worlcs  ate  as  . 
follows : — 
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Op. 

9.  Tve  Old  Song*, 
la  Klitt  Modem  Salto  for 
11  k  \2.  Alham  ut  A*«  8oo(>. 

13.  I'irl'jilp        Fu«u«  for  PUno/uit*. 

14.  HMMod  MiHlarn  BulU  tor  FUDofoi  U. 

U.  rint  CoMoarte,  to  A  minor,  lor  FUnoforU  aad 
IC  SariMto  for  rUnofotto. 

17.  Tiro  r>ata«Uo  Tiuem  tot  CoMMi  Vm,  ttt  Ttm 

15.  BuurolU  Id  K  utd  HomorMk*  IB  AlOT 
lA.  Wal4-Id7UM.  for  ruoofcirtaL 
m.  ItoM  Dmm  for  riMMitotte, ' 
at.  MMwrtotWHi.afUiH.CA 
tS.  *  BamUt  and  Ophdik.'  Two  Po«m( 
S3.  Baoond  Cunoarto  In  D  minor  tor 
M.  Four  CutnpudtioiM  fur  i*Utio(otta. 
33.  'LuDccUit  ikiul  Klain*,'  Hyraphonla 
H  '  Prom  aa  Old  Oardaa (tx  8oB|a. 
K.  TbrM  Soogi  for  If  Cboriu. 
Ml  Six  Idyto  afUr  Oootho.  fur  PUnoforU. 
fl^  'lABla':  third  ijrntphunlo  Pu«m  for  ' 
Ml  *Th«  Baraconi'  »tul  '  Uivtl;  Aldo';  t«# 

t  «<  BoUnd.'  for  OrshMlrm. 


S3. 
34. 
33. 
3A. 
37. 
K 


dO. 
41. 


44. 

43. 
4«. 
47. 
4H. 

■m. 
to. 

61 

Bi 

S3. 
M. 


37. 


PiMtrUMtol 

Tbrm  Bonft. 

Two  fUjiigt. 

RomADco  tor  Tlolonoallo  with  OrchMlrai  Aoeompaatawt. 
Ktud«  d*  Coiioort.  (or  PlUMfcrto. 
'  Lm  OrlootatlM  'j  TbiM  Hmm  tat  rUkUuf ort*. 
■  lUrloitrttM' t  Ms  UMton 
TwaiT*  BtudiM  larllhanHM 

Bit  LoT«  Hunp. 
Two  8oni[>  fur  Mai*  Chonic. 
SalU  How  1,  tor  Orchwtn. 

SiHhini  Sooci  for  Miiad  ( 
■MWoUaiaMwtarr  '~ 
Hooata  Tra«la»  (B^  H 
TwelT*  Vlrtui 
Right  Booga. 
Hocond  ('  IndiMi  *)  I 
I  Home  dancM  pubiMi«4  la  •  1 
9«''oTi<1  tVinnta.  '  Krot™,'  for  1 
'  W.HNll»n<l  SkvtchM'  (or  PUaoforttk 
Thrr*  Churu»««  f  >r  MaU  Volcoa. 
Two  Ch»ru»ri  for  M»l«  Volcea. 
Two  (.'horuaet  for  Male  Voluaa. 
■8m  PIoom  '  for  rtenoforW 
Pour  8aa«a. 

Third  Sonata,  *  Nora*,'  for  Planofortab 
Thra*  Soiiga. 
BB  Foorth  flonata. '  Kattla,'  lor  Fluatetfc 
Ml  TbrwSiMM*. 

•L  ■  Ww^daTOM.'  for  Wwiiiliirti. 

il,  Kogland  Idyla '  for  Plaaoforto. 

WORKS  WITHOUT  OPT78  ITUMBUB 
Two  Bongt  fruiii  the  Thtriaanth  Caatnrj,  for  Mala  Oboroa. 
Bis  lltUa  riaoaa  aftar  Bkatebw  ^  J.     Baalu  for  FteMCocla. 
IMtnloal  BsareUaa  tor  tk*  nWHItiB  (tvm  BMta|^ 
Oolambla  Collaga  Soaga. 

Many  Tranaertptlona  of  old  barpatcbord  ■mla,  ^  ^ 

[A  very  enthuaiastio  monograph  on  Mao 
Dowell,  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  was  published  by 
John  Lane  in  London  and  New  York  in  1906.] 

HAOE,  Thomas,  born  at  Cambridge  about 
1919»  was  one  of  Uie  olerka  of  Trinity  OoU«ge, 
OMiibcidge,  and  nitlMNr  of  m  famariuitite  book 
fnblialied  (in  small  folio,  272  pp. ,  besides  1 8  pp 
of  prefatory  matter)  in  1676,  entitled  Musick'a 
Monument;  or,  A  Bemembranoer  <^ the  bat  Practt- 
tat  JMek,  hath  DMiu  md  OMt,  M  hat 

betn  knoinn  to  hnvf  brrn  in  thf.  rrarld,  the  first 
part  of  which  treats  of  the  then  condition  of 
parochial  psalmody  and  cathedral  mnsio  and  the 
means  of  improving  their  performance ;  the 
second  of  the  lute,  including  direotiona  for 
choosing,  tuning,  repairing,  performing  on  and 
composing  for  rao  instnmMot,  wKh  a  fbll  ox- 
planation  of  the  tablature  and  numenma  IsiBons  ; 
and  the  third  of  the  riol  and  of  music  generally, 
with  other  curiooa  matter.  The  book  is  written 
In  a  quaint,  fiuniliar  atyla,  interminglad  witii  a 
profusion  of  strangely  compounded  terms,  and 
produces  a  striking  impression  of  the  author's 
jiove  of  Ma  art  and  nis  doront  and  amiaUa 
di.s position.  It  waa  puVilished  by  subscription 
at  12s.  par  copy  in  akeeta.   A  langthy  apitoma 


of  it  is  given  in  Hawkins's  JKa<ory,  jip.  727-7SS, 
Novello'a  edition.    A  few  scanty  biographio&l 
particulars  are  culled  from  it,  viz.  that  MatcM 
mairiBd  in  or  ahoitly  aftar  16S6 ;  that  before 
the  marriage  his  wife  re-sided  in  Yorksliire,  lio 
in  Cambridge  ;  that  in  1644  he  was  in  Yorlc 
during  the  si^  of  the  dty  by  the  PhrliamentavT' 
army ;  that  in  aooaaqnence  of  having  broken 
both  arms  he  was  com{>e11od  to  make  a  shalce 
npon  the  lute  in  au  irregular  manner ;  that  lie 
invsntsd a  *table  organ '  (deasribed  in  Ua  boolc« 
with  an  engraving)  to  accompany  a  '  consort  oT 
viols ' ;  that  in  consequence  of  partial  deafnoM, 
rendering  the  soft  tones  of  the  lute  inandible  to 
him,  he  in  1672  invented  a  lute  of  fifty  strin^^ 
which  he  termed  the  Dyphone,  or  Double  Liitc  ; 
that  he  had  a  iiamily,  and  that  his  youngest  son, 
John,  learned  in  1679  to  play  well  upon  Hie  Into 
almost  solely  by  the  perusal  of  the  MS.  of  Kis 
book  [see  Immynb,  John]  ;  that  the  writing  of 
the  work  was  not  commenced  until  aftur  Christ- 
mai^  1671,  and  it  was  licensed  for  publication 
May  6,  1675  ;  and  lastly  that  owing  to  his  in- 
creased deafness,  which  we  may  preaumepreven  ted 
him  pursuing  his  profession,  na  waa  In  aenawhat 
strai  tened  circumstances.    Hawkina  aiaerts  th*t 
Mace  was  bom  in  1613,  evidently  arriving  at 
that  conclusion  from  the  inscription  beneath  the 
portnit  (engraved  by  Fbithome  after  Oooke) 
prefixed  to  his  book,  '^tat  sua*.  68.'  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  1709  is  oonjectured. 
See  an  important  advertisement  in  the  Bagford 
OoUeetton  (Harl.  MS.  6986  (884)).   [Mace  waa 
further  reeponsible  for  another  quaint  work, 
Prqfiif  eon'Mnime^  and  pUcuun  to  the  tchoU 
NaUntf  htSa§  a  thert  raHoaal  ditmint  UdUy 
prmnted  to  His  Majesty  ecmegming  thf  Righ- 
UKiys  of  England,  etc.  1676,    A  oopy  is  in  the 
British  Museum,    r.  k.]  w.  h.  h. 

M'KWEN,  John  Blaokwood,  bom  at 
Hawick,  April  18, 1868,  educated  at  the  Glasgow- 
High  School,  the  Glasgow  University,  and  tho 
Royal  AcMdany  of  M i^o.  He  baa  Ilia  d^grea 
of  KeA.  of  Glasgow,  and  is  a  F.R.A.H.  Ha 
waa  professor  and  lecturer  at  the  Glasgow 
Atheneam,  in  1896-98,  and  has  been  a  pro- 
ffHaorof  httmony  and  oompoaition  at  thaR^ral 
Academy  of  Music  from  tho  latter  year.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  important,  but  though 
many  have  been  performed,  only  a  ibw  are 
published  ;  among  these  are  a  piano  aonata  in 
E  minor,  a  string  (piartet  in  A  minor,  six 
Highland  dances  fur  violin  and  piano,  and  two 
sete  of  i)art-8ong8.  Hie  ohoral  woika  incloda 
a  'Scene  from  Hellas'  for  female  chorus  and 
orchestra.  'Tlie  Last  Chantey'  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  a  setting  of  Milton's  Hymn  on 
the  Nativitj,  Ibr  soprano  solo,  oboroa  and 
orchestra.  For  orchestra  he  has  written  two 
overtures,  a  suite  in  £,  a  symphony  in  A  minor, 
a  eonoerto  Ibr  vioh,  and  niae  ffigManddanoea 
for  strings.  Two  other  string  quartets,  in  F 
and  £  mibior  napeotiTely,  are  to  be  mantionad, 
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M  veil  as  two  compositions,  '  QnSk  my  Cbree ' 

snd  '  Romney's  Remorse,'  for  recitation  with 
oiasical  accompaniment,  the  former  being  laid 
oat  for  string  qoartttt,  dram  and  piano. 
M'F-xFn's  nrn^tc  belongs  to  the  altra-modem 
Achool,  and  lauuh  of  it  is  stKNigly  tinged  with 
8e0ttlih  dMnetorlitlfls.  m. 

MACFARREN,  SiB  GKonnr.  ALKXANnrn, 
Moft.  D.,  son  ol  G«oig»  Maciarren,  dramatist, 
wasboni  1ft  London,  MitfdiS;  ISIS,  bmrlyllle 
be  displayed  partiality  for  music,  but  did  not 
regularty  mmraence  its  study  until  1827,  when 
b«  became  a  pupii  ol  Charles  Lucas.    In  1829 
htflBterad  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
Bade  ofnTiposition  his  principal  study,  learnlnp 
also  the  piauof  orte  and  trombone ;  and  in  ISH 
kswasanwiiitodoMof  itiprofMeofft.  OnOefc. 
27, 1834,  be  produced  at  the  Socipty  of  British 
MmiriinB  his  first  important  work,  a  Symphony 
In  P  miamr,  and  in  1886  fate  Am  OvtrtiiM '  Cli«r7 
Chase.'    In  August  1838  his  'Devil's  Opera,' 
produced  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
at  once  d  rew  public  attention  to  him.   In  1840  be 
fffsduced  at  Drury  Lane  an '  Emblematical  Trib- 
ote  on  the  Queen's  Marriage  '  and  also  edited, 
for  the  Mnsicai  Antiquarian  Society,  Poreell's 
opera,  *Dldo  and  Amu.'  In  18«8lMlMane 
secretary  i  f  the  ITandel  Society,  for  -^vhirh  he 
edited  'Belshaazar,'  'Judas  Maccabaeus,'  and 
*Jiplitbah.*  In  Jtot  1815  ha  directed  the 
oesaful  production  of  Mendelssohn's 'Antlgime' 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.   In  1846  his  opera, 
'DuQ  Quixote.'  was  successfully  produced  ai 
DraxylJUM,  and  in  1849  bis  opera  'Charles  II.' 
waspiven  at  th*»  T'rinrpss'g.   Hissenmata, ' The 
Sleeper  Awakened,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Vattonal  Coneerte  at  Her  MajMty  *■  Tlnntee  In 
1^'!  and  in  the  same  year  he  cnfnposcd  his  fine 
cantata* '  Leuora.'  His  beautiful  cantata* '  May 
Dij,'  WW  written  f«r  ttM  Bndfon!  Featlml, 
18fi6,  and  bis  cantata,*  Christmas, '  was  composed 
in  1859.    He  then  resumed  the  composition  of 
opera,  and  brought  out  '  Robin  Hood  '  at  Her 
Bfajesty's  Theatre  in  IfW,  with  great  tooeees. 
Thi*  wais  followeil  by  '  Fr-'>ya's  Gift,'  masqae, 
and  *  Jessy  l>ea, '  opera,  lbt>3 ; '  She  stoops  to  con- 
qMr,"The  SoMler'a  Lsgaef,'  and  •Bel^llyn,' 
p.  ra.^,  1854.    Sr  vcral  more  operas  remained  in 
MS. and  Macfarren  also  wrote  music  for  a  num- 
Wroffueeeaadmelodnunas.  Macfarren 's  eye- 
•ightbad  atacompwratiTely  early  age beoomelm- 
paired ;  the  malady  increaied  year  by  v(»ar,  iintH 
It  terminated  in  total  blindaess.  But  this  calam- 
itydU  not  dlnlnlflh  bis  ezertfons ;  and  with  es- 
traordinary  energy  he  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  professor  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Morfe,  and  to  eompoae,  dfetating  hit  emnposi- 
tions  to  an  amanumsli.    On  0(  t.  23,  1873,  liis 
Matorio, '  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  was  produced 
tt  the  Briitol  Fleathral  with  marked  success. 
On  March  16, 1875,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  at  CambHdffp  on  the  death  of  Sterndal*- 
Bennett,  and  greatly  distinguished  liimaelf  by 


the  manner  In  which  he  performed  ttat  duties  of 

the  otHce.  In  April  following  he  acearaulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
In  1876  be  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music. '  The  Resurrection,'  oratorio, 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
1898;  '  Jotepb,*  oratorio,  at  the  Leeda  FsatlTal 
in  1877;  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  a  cantata,  at 
Glasgow,  on  Nov.  15, 1877 ;  the  music  to  ' Ajax ' 
was  performed  wKh  the  play  at  Cambridge  in 
1882 ;  the  oratorio  '  King  David '  was  produced 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  IbS^i,  and  in  that  year 
Macfarren  was  knighted.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  works  his  compositions  are  very  nn* 
'mf»rous;  Uipy  iiifhide  a  cathedral  service,  an-  ^ 
thems,  chants,  and  psalm  tuues,  and '  Introits  for 
tbellolyDaysandaeatonaofliieEiigtltbChiirdi,* 
18r>G ;  '  Songs  in  a  Conifield,'  1808  ;  '  Shakspcro 
Songs  Xor  4  voices,'  1860-64 ;  Songs  ttom  Lane's 
'AiiMan  Mights,'  and  Kingsley's  and  Traay- 
son's  poems ;  very  many  songs  (among  which  the 
beautiful  'Pack,  clouds,  away,'  with  clarinet 
obligato,  is  perhaps  the  best  known)  .duels,  etc.; 
overtures  to  'The Merchant  of  Venice,'  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  '  H.-imlct,'  '  Chevy  Chasp  '  (nlmady 
mentioned),  and  '  Dou  Carlos';  symphonies, 
string  quartets,  and  a  quintet;  aeooeerto  for 

vifiliri  and  i  trrhrstrn  ;  r\nr1  sonntas  fnr  pianofortQ 
aJoneandin  combination  with  other  instruments. 
He  harmonised  the  airs  fn  Chappell's  PopvJar 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  and  arranged '  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies,'  1859,  and  Scotch  Songs.  He 
was  eminent  as  a  writer  on  music  and  music 
critic,  havingprodnoed  JSltdimeRftq^J7amony, 
lHf^>  and  Six  Lectttre$  on  Harmony,  1867;  An- 
alyseti  of  oratorios,  etc.,  for  the  Saored  Uar- 
monle  Bodety,  188M7 ;  and  of  ordMstral  works 
for  the  programme-books  of  the  Philbarnionic 
Society!  1869-71  i  also  many  artiolM  in  The 
Murieal  WoHd  tad  lives  of  mntlelana  tor  die 
Imperial  DictUmcUfy  of  Universal  Biography. 
Hf>  lectured  at  the  Royal  and  London  Institu- 
tions. His  Addresses  and  Lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  1888.  He  died  Oct.  31, 1887,  his  last  pub- 
lishcd  wnrV  bein^  an  Andante  and  Rondo  in  E 
for  violiu  aud  organ, contained  in  the  Organi$t'» 
Ottorferllir JotinuilfbrOet.1887.  Aeaatatafor 
female  voices,  'Around  the  Hprirth.'  pub- 
lished posthumously.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Hampstead  Cemetery ;  his  life,  by  H.  G.  Banister, 
appeared  in  1891.  His  industry  and  fertility 
under  th(*  greatest  drawbacks  were  marvellous. 
His  great  kindness,  and  his  readiness  to  commu- 
nleate  the  stores  of  bis  capaolons  and  retentive 
memory  to  all  who  required  them,  endeared  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 

NATAt.tA  MACFABRnV,  hlS  wlfo,  GOntTSltO 

singer  aru1  nble  teacher,  is  wf!l  known  by  her 
translations  of  opera  libretti  and  other  works. 

Waltbb  CnciZr  ICacvabrbn,  bis  hrother, 
bom  August  28,  1826,  chorister  of  Westminster 

Abbey  under  James  Tiirlc  from  18.'U>  to  1S41, 
aud  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  o£  Music  from 
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1842  to  tM,  ilndled  the  pianoforte  nnder  W. 

H.  Holmes,  and  composition  imder  his  brother, 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  and  Cipriani  Potter.  He  was 
•  pnfum  of  the  pkaofoirte  ct  tiie  Aitdmj 
from  1 346  to  1908,  and  conductor  of  its  concerts 
from  1878  to  1880.  He  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1868,  and  its 
treasurer  in  1876.  He  compoted  two  Church 
Service  and  a  number  of  chants  and  hymn- 
tunes;  a  symphony  in  B  flat,  produced  at 
Brighton,  1880 ;  ovwtons,  *  A  Winter's  IWle  * 
(1844);  'Taming  of  the  Shrew'(1845);  'Pm  |  ].)' 
(1847);  'Pastoral '(1878);  'Hero and  Leandcr' 
(Brighton  Festival,  1879);  'Henry  V.' (Norwich 
FeatiTal,  1881) ;  *  Othello'  (Qoeen's  BeB,  1898) ; 
a  pianoforte  concerto  ;  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  instruments ; 
songs  both  sacred  and  secular  ;  many  madrigals 
and  |)art-song8  ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  all 
kinds  for  pianoforte.  He  has  edited  Mozart's 
pianoforte  works,  Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  the 
extemive  eeriee  of  pianoforte  pieoes  knovni  •§ 
•Popular  Classics. •  [He  died  Sept.  2,  1905, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Pancraa  Cemetery,  E!ast 
Finohley,  on  Sept.  7.  A  biographical  article 
appealed  in  tiia  Mmkti  T6nu§  for  Jan.  1898, 
and  a  votama  of  Boufaliioenoea  was  published 
in  1905.1  w.  H.  H. 

M'OIBBON,  William,  a  mnsidan  reaiding 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Little  is  known  of  his  biography  save 
what  is  related  of  him  and  of  other  Srottish 
mnaiciaiis  by  William  l^tler  of  Woodhooaelee, 
who  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Sort>t>j  of  Auliqu/irira  of  S!ro(/and,  vol.  i.  1792, 
some  personal  remcmbraucca  uf  them.  He  was 
born  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  the  son  of  Mattlicw  M 'Gibbon,  wlio  wa.s  a 
hautboy  player  in .  Edinburgh.  William  was 
early  tent  to  Lond<ni,  and  atndied  the  riolin 
under  William  Oorbett  On  his  return  to 
Etiinhurglj  ho  was  ai>|>ointed  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  and  held 
tile  poet  for  a  long  period.  He  waa  comidefed 
an  excellent  performer.  In  1740,  M  Oibbon  pub- 
lished 'Six  Sonatos  [ju*]  or  Solos  for  a  German 
Flute  or  Violin,  lidin. :  R.  Cooper  for  the  author, 
1740,'  oh.  folio.  A  copy  of  this  now  very  rare 
publication  was  sold  at  the  Taphouse  Sale,  July 
1905.  Another  of  his  compositions  is  'Six 
Bonataa  for  two  Oerman  Flntsa,  oompoa'd  by 
Mr.  Wm.  lI«6ibbon  of  Edinburgh.'  Lond.  : 
J.  Simpson,  royal  8vo.  His  most  im[K>rt-ant 
work,  however,  was  a  valuable  collection  of  Scots 
^mee,  in  three  oblong  folio  Tolnmea,  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  Scot.*?  music.  Tln-'so  were 
issued  in  E«iinburgh,  and  ori;;inally  poblisliwl  in 
1742,  1746,  and  175.^,  though  there  areseveral 
later  reprints.  lie  died  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  3, 
1756,  and  wa<^  buried  in  r.r'  vfriars*  Churchyard, 
having  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  effects  to 
the  Royal  Infinnary.  He  ia  mentiotted  in  a 
vena  Ij  Robert  Feigqaon,  the  poe^  and  a 


portrait  of  htm  oocurs  in  the  title-page  of  f2ore$ 

Musicne  (Edin, :  J.  Clark,  1778),  which  is  re- 
produced in  Glen's  £arly  SeoUiah  Melodies^ 
1900.  F.  K. 

M'OLASHAN,  Alexander,  an  Edinburgh 
musician  and  performer  on  the  violoncello  and 
violin  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury* Fhm  his  stately  appearance  and  dresa 
he  was  nicknamed  '  King  M'Glashan.'  He  waa 
in  the  habit  of  giving  fashionable  concerts  at 
81  OeoUia'a  Hall«  near  Hie  Cowgate,  and  iaened 
three  important  books  of  Scottish  national  aire, 
of  great  value  in  tracing  the  history  of  these 
melodies,  viz.:  'A  Collection  of  Strathspey 
Reela '  (1780X  '  A  OoUeotion  of  Soots  Meaenna ' 
(1781),  and  'A  Collection  of  Reds*  (1786),  all 
in  oblong  folio,  and  published  by  Stewart  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  May  1797,  and  waa 
buried  in  Greyfriars*  Churchyard.         r.  k. 

M'GUCKIN,  Barton,  bom  July  28,  1852, 
at  Dublin,  be^ui  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Araiai^  Oatliedfal.  He  reeeiTed  inatraetion 
from  R.  Tnrle,  then  organist  there,  in  singing, 
organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte.  He  became  first 
tenor  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in 
1871,  and  waa  for  a  tioM  a  pupil  of  Jowph 
Robinson.  He  .sang  at  one  of  the  Philharmonio 
concerts  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  made  his  d4lrat  at  tiie  Crystal  Palnoa 
Concerts,  July  5,  1875,  after  which  he  went  to 
Milan  and  studied  under  Tre%'ulsi.  He  reap- 
peared with  success  at  the  same  concerts,  Oct. 
28,  1870,  where  he  Ifant  appeared  as  an  oratorio 
singer  in  the  'Lobgesang,'  Nov.  3,  1877.  He 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  as  Thaddeus  under 
Carl  Rosa  at  Birmingham,  Sept  10,  1880  ;  at 
Dublin  aa  Wilhelm  Meister,  May  9,  1881  ;  in 
the  same  j\art  at  Her  Mnji  sty's,  Jan.  20,  1882, 
and  as  Moro  on  the  production  in  England  of 
*  The  Pdnter  of  Antwerp,'  an  English  version 
of  Balfe's  Italian  opera  '  Pittorc  e  Duoa,*  Jan. 
28,  1882.  He  remained  in  Rosa's  company 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces  until  the 
•ommer  of  1887*  and  beeame  a  great  fovoiirite 
both  as  a  singeraad  actor.  His  most  important 
parts  are  Lohengrin,  Fauat,  and  Don  Jose  ;  in 
new  operas  he  created  at  Drury  Lane  the  parts 
of  Phoebus  (' Esmeralda 'X  March  26,  1888; 
Orso  ('Colomba'),  April  9,  1888  ;  Waldemar 
('Nadeshda  ),  April  16,  1886;  Gnillem  de 
Oabeetaah  ('IVimbadoar'X  June  8, 1886 ;  Oncar 
('Koidiia'),  May  4,  1887;  at  Edinburgh, 
Renzo  on  the  production  in  English  of  Pon- 
chielli's  '  Promeesi  Sposi,'  and  at  Liverpool,  Des 
Orienz  (*  Manon  *),  Jan.  17, 1886.  He  ean^  in 
opera  in  America  in  1887-88,  and  rejoined  the 
Carl  Rosa  Conifiany  from  1889  to  1S96,  adding 
to  his  rejiertory  the  part  of  Eleazar  in  '  La 
Juive,'  and  that  of  Thorgrim  in  Cowen's  opera 
of  that  name,  April  22,  1890.  In  1889  he 
sang  Lohengrin  in  Italian  at  Covent  (>arden  with 
raooeaa.  Mr.  M*Gnokin  ia  extremely  popular 
in  tha  oonoert-rooni,  and  baa  aaag  at  the  Phil- 
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tennoalc,  fbe  Crystal  Palace,  the  Popular  Aid 

Ofstorio  CoTx^PTts,  and  at  the  Handel  and  pro- 
TiBcial  festivals.  [After  a  sucoessiul  tour  m 
fraknd  in  1903,  h*  waa  appointed  (is  Sspt 
1905)  music  I?  dirfrtor  of  the  Dublin  Amatonr 
Opentie  and  Choral  Society,  w.  h.  o.  F.l  A.  C 
JUOIOOTATIGUM,  or  HAOHiOOTAGE. 
A  ifseiee  of  omMmtation  applied  (»  Pkia- 
song  Tnflfjdies,  by  means  of  extraneous  notes 
ifiserted  between  tboae  of  the  tme  Canto  i«rmo, 
after  the  maatner  of  what,  in  modern  nniie, 
would  be  call  cdforit  ura.  To  the  oBoe  prevalent 
rH*..Tn  cif  Afachi^otnge  in  France  are  to  be  attri- 
buud  many  of  the  corruptions  observable  in 
Qallieaa  Oflk»  Books  before  the  modern  oareful 
revisions.  The  Procesfionalf  I'nri-^irvsf  (I'aria, 
1787)  directs  that  the  melodies  shall  be  macAi- 
mUt  \j  Clergy,  and  sontiBasd  by  the  Choir 
'  tim  maeieoiatieo ' ;  and  in  former  times  the 
Eivlosiastic?  entrusted  with  thp  duty  of  so 
naging    them    were    called    Macecuntci  or 

MACIRONE,  Clara  Ant.bi.a,  born  Jun.  21, 
1921,  in  London,  of  an  ancient  Roioan  family. 
From  1839  to  1844  she  studied  at  the  Royal 
loMiemy  of  Music— the  pianoforte  nnder  Cip- 
riani Potter  nr.  ]  W.  H.  Tlolmes,  cimpcwition 
noder  Lucae»,  and  aiuging  under  Hegci,  On 
iMvhiK  thtf  Acttdeniy  fhw  OooiMil  presented  heF  1 
with  a  s{tecial  t'stitnonial,  and  appointed  her 
4  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte  and  an  Associate. 
Ob  Jane  26,  1846,  she  gave  a  concert  at  the  . 
IhMii'sOovieert  Rooms,  HaaovsrSqwiSiWheiiin  | 
addition  to  a  creditable  dt'but  as  a  pianist,  she 
appeared  as  the  coini>oeer  of  a  Benedictus,  sung 
\yj  Pischek,  for  which,  in  a  letter  dated  April  3, 
1S47,  she  received  the  eongratalations  of  Men- 
del?<ohn.  Frrirn  1^72  to  l^*?"  ^h^  was  head 
moaic- mistress  at  Aske's  School  for  Girls, 
Wrtwham,  and  later  at  the  Ri^  School  fSor 
Qirls,  Baker  Street.  In  addition  »he  conducted 
t  Tocal  society,  the  'Village  Minstrels,'  at  her 
tlten  rcMdatoe,  Park  Village  West,  N.W.  She 
ii  asur  Kving  im  tstfawmnt.  AmMig  hsr  works 
aiiT  be  named  a  Te  Dcum,  in  anthem,  several 
part-songs,  a  suite  for  pf.  and  violin  in  E  minor 
(plajed  at  the  Musical  Artists'  Society,  Nov.  16, 
im,  by  hsnslf  and  Mile.  Gabrielle  Vaillant), 
piaaoforte  y  if^rf-^,  and  snnc^s  from  the  English, 
G«inaQ,  and  Italian  poets,  etc.  (Brown  and 
fltmtton.  Baker,  and  penonal  information  to 
Ihswiitsr.)  A.  c. 

MACKAY,  Ayr.rB,  a  famous  Highland  piper, 
who  oolleeted  and  published  some  interesting 
pqis  msktdfss  tslran  down  from  trsditioiis] 
soorces.  The  Ixxik  is  now  rare,  and  it5  title  ' 
nins :  '  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Piobaireachd  j 
«r  Highland  pipe  niosic,'  folio,  1888.  Another 
«f  his  works  M  'The  Piper's  Assistant.'  He 
was  f\\i>T  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  waa  acci- 
dentaiiy  drowned  in  the  I^'ith,  near  Dumfries, 
March  21, r.  x. 


bom  August  22,  1847,  in  Edinburgh,  was  ths 
fourth  innsioian  of  his  family  in  direct  descent. 
His  great-grandfather  belonged  to  the  Forfarshire 
Militia  BmkI  }  his  grandfather,  John  Mackenzie 
(] 797  1852),  was  n  violini'^t  in  A^jerdeen  snd 
Edinburgh  ;  and  his  fatlier,Alexandor  Mackenzie 
(1819-57),  WMslso*  Tloliiiist,  pupil  of  Sainton 
and  Lipinaki.  He  edited  tlic  'National  iJaTna 
Music  of  Scotland,'  and  was  leader  of  the  baud 
at  the  Theatre  iioyal  in  Edinburgh.  A  C. 
Madtemls  was  sduosled  at  Hiratsr's  School, 
and  when  only  ten  years  old,  was  sent  to  study 
muBtcatSchwarzburp-Sondershausen  in  (iermany 
on  the  recommeudation  of  a  member  of  Gung  Ts 
band  named  Hartel  Here  he  was  a  pupil  of 
K.  W.  UMnVh  for  the  violin,  and  for  theory, 
of  Edoard  Stein,  the  conductor  of  the  Sonders* 
hnMMi  Ducal  orahsatnu  1!1ie  boy  pUyed  ssoond 
violin  in  the  orohaatra,  and  took  part  in  many 
performftnpe«  of  th«*  mo»t  fidvancprl  music,  Liszt, 
iierlioz,  and  the  titen  eztaut  works  of  Wagner 
befog  hit  daily  bread.  In  186S  ha  returned  to 
Edinburj^h,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  London 
intending  to  take  lessons  from  Sainton  ;  but  on 
his  advico  Mackenzie  entered  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  af  Uusi^ 
and  won  it  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
remaining  at  the  Academy  till  1866*  besides 
Saiaton,  who  taught  him  ^a  Ttolin,  Uamaatert 
were  Charles  Lucas  for  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  F.  N.  Jewson  for  piano.  While  at 
the  Academy,  Mackenzie  played  in  various  theatre 
ordheatraa,  aad  thereby  acquired  axparianee  of 
orchestral  work  at  first  hand.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  course  at  the  Academy,  Mackenzie 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  quickly  became 
known  aa  an  axoallent  violinist ;  he  al^o  gava 
chnmbcr  rnTirrrt??,  at  which  Schumann's  piano- 
forte (|uart«t  and  quintet  were  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Sootlaiid.  Ha  waa  appointed  con* 
doctor  of  the  Seottish  Vocal  Music  Association 
in  1878,  and  meanwhile  fulfilled  many  teaching 
engagements,  and  ottioiated  as  precentor  in  St. 
Ganga'a  Church.  Ha  found  tima  to  eompoaa 
Borae  chamber  music,  a  PF.  trio  andstringquartet 
(as  yet  unpublished),  besides  a  pianoforte  quartet 
in  £  flat,  published  by  Kahnt  of  Leipzig  as 
op.  11. 

Hans  von  Biilow  had  seen  the  pmof-sheets  at 
the  German  {mblishers*,  and  had  made  iaqulriea 
about  the  composer.  Whan  ba  came  to  Glaigoir 
and  Bdinbttigh  in  1877-78,  he  mads  Maakansia'a 

persona!  acquaintAnce,  ai>d  accepted  his  over- 
ture, '  Cervantes  '  ({lerformed  at  Sondershausen. 
in  1877),  for  pcrformanoa  at  Glasgow,  whars  it 
was  given  on  Dec.  17,  1879.  As  Mackenzie 
added  to  his  other  labours  by  playing  in  tlie 
orchestra  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals  of  1864, 
1867,  1870,  and  1878,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  health  was  affected  by  the  s*'-iin  of  liis  work. 
He  wisely  went  abroad,  and  settie<l  in  Florence 
In  order  to  datota  himsalf  to  compoaition.  For 
•iMat  tm.jmn,  In  iMi  until  Ins  ftppointmant 
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to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  Florenoa  wna 
hit  residence  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  ;  but 
M  tiintt  mat  on,  hi*  importanoe  in  regard  to 

music  in  London  st*  n  lily  incrcAse'^,  and  at  last 
he  was  obliged  to  live  altogether  iu  England. 
From  the  coinmenoement  of  his  residence  in 
Florence  dates  the  first  of  his  ivioru  important 
choril  work^,  the  cantata,  'The  Bride,'  per- 
formed at  the  Woroeater  Festival  of  18S1. 
Bach  year  after  this  mw  aome  work  of  large 
MiUbre,  and  many  festival  and  other  a>m- 
missions  followed  rapidly.  In  1885-86  M«c- 
kenue  was  appointed  conductor  of  NuveUos 
Omtofio  OoDMrli,  and  introdooed  mtnj  im- 
portant work'^  to  TiOU'lon  audiences.  It  was 
inimarily  in  order  to  hear  bit '  Saint  Elizabeth ' 
under  Mackenzie's  diraotion  that  Umt  paid  hk 
final  visit  to  England  in  1886,  nnd  Mookwrno 
renewed  hia  old  fn>ndship  with  tbe  composer. 
By  this  time,  his  second  iicottish  Bhapaody 
oaUad  *  Bonn,'  ilio  opera,  'Oolombn,'  and  *Tha 

Rose  of  Sliiiron,'  an  oratorio  romposer!  for  tVin 
Norwich  Festival  of  1884,  had  raised  Mackeuzie 
to  a  high  position  among  English  oom^toserH, 
■ad  on  the  death  of  Sir  Geo^  Haofarren  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  principal  of 
the  Royal  Acadomy  of  Muaic  He  undertook  the 
dntiao  of  tho  post  on  F«lk.  22,  1888.  Ho  ooo- 
ducted  the  Royal  Choral  Society  occasionally 
during  th«  lifetime  of  Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  on 
whose  death  he  directed  the  concerts  for  the 
lomaindor  of  fho  season.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
|Mlintof!  conrliictor  rif  the  Philharmonic  Socinty, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  the  post,  which  he 
resigned  in  1899.  introdnotd  ToliMlcoTtky's 
Pathetic  Symphony  to  London,  as  well  as 
Borodin's  Rymphony  in  B  minor.  In  1903  he 
undertook  a  tour  in  Canada^  in  the  course  of 
whteh  ho  oendnotod  oonoerta  of  Brltiah  mnaie  in 

all  the  most  important  towns  of  the  Dominion. 
He  received  the  Mus.D.  degree  from  St  Andrews, 
in  1886  :  Oambridge  in  1888  ;  Edinburgh  in 
1890  ;  that  of  D.O.L.  from  Glasgow,  1901,  and 
the  M'Gill  University  in  1903  ;  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Leeds  in  1904.  He  received  the 
gold  madnl  for  art  and  Mrionw  from  tbo  Otand 
Duke  of  Hesse  in  1884,  and  tho  Saxe  Cobnrg 
and  Gotlia  Order  for  Arts  and  Science  in  1893. 
Ho  ia  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Istituto 
Beale  Musicale  of  Florence,  and  a  flMmbar  of  tho 
Rovnl  Svrcfhsh  Ai'a.h'rny.  In  1^95  he  was 
knighted.  He  has  lectured  repeatedly  at  the 
Royal  f  natltntion  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  pecoliarly  difBoolt  in  a  flsnr  words  to 
attempt  the  appreciatioti  of  Maokenrie's  munic. 
Like  that  of  many  other  admirable  composers, 
it  hoa  aaracd  tho  opithot  'aeadamio'  from 
certain  critics  who  are  fond  of  employing  that 
word  as  a  term  of  indefinite  abuse.  But  the 
work  of  an  '  acadeimio  *  musician  would  surely 
always  reach,  yet  seldom  or  never  surpass,  one 
drnfl  Ifvrl  of  rnfrit  ;  but  with  Mackenzie,  as 
with  all  men  of  an  ardent  temperament,  bis 


best  things  torpftus  some  of  his  others  by  a 
distance  that  is  hard  to  estimate.  He  is  at 
hia  heat  in  dealing  with  aal^feelB  of  a  atrongly 

imaginative  or  rrunantic  kind,  and  naturallj' 
his  Scottish  extraction  makes  northern  themes, 
whether  musical  or  poetical,  thoroughly  oon* 
genial  to  him.  In  the  two  Scottish  Rhapaodiea, 
'Tlie  Cottar  s  Satiirday  Night.'  the  'Pibroch* 
violin  suite,  aome  of  the '  Marmiou '  and  '  Ravena- 
wood 'mnaieb  the  violin  pieoea,  * ¥nm  tiia  Korth,' 
and  the  Scottish  pianoforte  oonoerto,  op.  55,  a 
very  high  poetical  standard  is  roarh«d  ;  in  the 
orchestral  ballad  ol  '  La  Belle  Dame  saus  Merci,' 
the  *  Story  of  Sayid,'  and  thrmig^ioitt  the  opata 

of 'Coloniba/he  shows  himsrlf  aMiasterof  j  fnvrr 
ful  and  sustained  imaginative  elfort ;  and  in  a 
lighter  vein,  iha '  Btitmmia '  overtoza,  iha  oomio 
opera,  '  His  Migesty,'  and  the  orcheatial  amta^ 
'London  T>ay  by  Day,'  tell  of  a  gfennine  gift 
of  diatinotly  musical  liumour,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  aeoond  of  fhiae  woilu,  waa  jnat  a  littla 
too  subtle  for  the  audience  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Of  his  larger  sacred  compositions, 
the  highest  place  may  possibly  be  claimed  for 
his  fine  '  Veni  Creator.'  A  complata  liat  of 
Madcansia'a  worka  ia  appended : — 
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In  Addition  to  these  there  w«  many  songs 
vitiioat  opaa  numbers  ;  slso  the  following: — 
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MACKINTOSH,  John,  bom  in  London, 
1767,  an  eminent  performer  on  the  bassoon, 
«bo  ftom  18S1  to  18S6  held  the  first  plaoe  in 
all  the  principal  London  and  provincial  or* 
rhe^itras.  He  profluced  a  full,  rich,  and  power- 
ful, but  somewhat  coarse  tone.  [He  died  in 
Mttdi  8S,  1S44.]  Hbaon  ALVHomo 
a  riolinist.  w.  h.  h. 

MACKIliTOSH,  Bobxkt,  a  Scottish  musi- 
mnA  §umm»  ewnpoaer  of  Stnthspy  reels, 
etc,  nicknamed  '  Red  Rob.'  He  was  from  the 
Highland.*  (probably  from  the  Vale  of  A  thole), 
mtkd  was  established  as  a  musician  in  Skinner's 
doaa,  Idiaborgh,  in  177S.  At  vuions  ad- 
dr*^«ses  in  the  northern  capital  he  advertised 
himself  as  teacher  of  the  violin,  and  he  ofganised 
eoooerts ;  ultimatelj  ooodooting  the  oraliwtn 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  He  removed  to  London 
in  1803.  and  died  there  in  Fob.  1807.  He 
m  oiever  violinist,  and  his  Scottish  dance 
ii  «r  oooridArabl*  mwit.  H*  pablidwd 
iomi  books  of  compositions  and  arrangements 
mm  ander : — 'Airs,  Minuets,  Gavotte's,  and  Reels ' 
(1783);  'Sixty-eight  new  Reels'  (1792);  a 
wumi  book  (1793)  ;  « A  Third  Book  of  Sixty- 
eight  new  V^>■fU  '  (1 796)  ;  and  '  A  Fourth  Book 
td  nmw  Strathspey  Reels,'  eina  1804-5 ;  all, 
•sesptllMlMt,  wbiehiiMpoUiiliAd  in  London, 
beang  iasoed  in  Edinbnq^h,  in  folio.  It  is  said 
that  Mackintoeh  gavo  the  first  profeH-qorial 
leasoos  on  the  violin  to  Nfthaniel  Gow,  on  the 
lattor's  ftnt  ooning  to  Idinbogh. 

AMASAM  MAf-KiNTOSH,  his  son,  was  bom 
in  EUabnA,  June  16, 1769,  and  followed  his 


father's  profession.  He  published  '  Thirty  new 
Strathspey  Reels,'  £dinbuigh,  folio  (1792),  and 
some  other  works.  He  removed  aboat  tho 
beginning  of  the  19th  oentury  to  Newcastlo* 
on-Tyne,  where  he  was  established  in  1807  as 
a  musician  and  a  teacher  of  dancing.  For 
many  intscwting  dstiib  of  tho  MaekintMh 
family,  see  the  late  Mr.  John  Glen's  work,  '  The 
Glen  GoUeotion  of  Soottiih  Dftnoo  Music,'  book 
I,  1891.  F.  K. 

MACKLEAN,  Charles,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser  who,  living  in  Edinburgh  in  1787,  pub- 
lished in  that  year  *  Twelve  Soloe  or  Sonatas 
ibr  n  Violin  and  Violonoello,'  op.  prima.  R, 
Cooper,  for  the  author,  1737.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  the  same  Charles  M'Lean  men- 
tioned on  the  title-page  of  'A  Collection  of 
IfViTOorita  Soots  Tnnet  .  .  .  by  fho  late  Mr. 
Chs.  M'Lean  and  other  eminent  Masters,'  ob. 
folio,  circa  1772.  This  last-named  collection 
ii  of  some  antiquarian  intorsat  r.  k. 

M'LBOD,  Petkr,  according  to  BrU.  Mut. 
Biog.,  was  bom  at  West  Calder,  Midlothian, 
May  8,  1797,  and  died  at  Bonnington,  near 
Idbiboi^,  Fob.  10,  I860.  Ho  pobliditd 
several  collections  of  original  airs  to  the  words 
of  Scottish  poets,  as  '  Original  National  Melodies 
of  Scotland  '(1838),'  Original  Soottiah  Melodies,  * 
'  New  National  Songs,  the  melodiaa  never  befota 
published,'  etc.,  and  was  the  composer  of  many 
now  fiavourite  Scots  songs,  *  Oh  1  why  left  I  my 
bamat*  bsing  among  tba  moil  fiunona  of  thaaa. 
His  collection  of  '  Original  Scottish  Melodies ' 
was  published  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
the  Bums  Monument  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
profits  of  it  enabled  this  to  be  effected,    f.  x. 

M  MURDIE,  JosKPH,  Mus.B.,  bora  in  1792 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  London,  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1814.  Ha  was  a  popil  Zt  Grotob, 
and  composed  many  glees  (piia^Mlly  flv  tba 
Conoentores  Sodales)  and  songs,  and  made 
numerous  arrangements  for  the  pianoforte.  He 
was  for  soma  tima  a  direetor  of  tba  FbUbar- 
monic  Society.  Ha  diad  at  Merton,  Surrey, 
Dec.  23,  1878.  w.  h.  h. 

MAQON,  LE.  Op^ra-eomiqne  in  three  acts ; 
words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigiie,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  May  3, 1825  ;  in 
England  at  tha  St  James's  Theatre,  March  IS, 
1860.  o, 

MACPHERSON,  Chablbs,  bora  in  Edin- 
burgh, May  10,  1870,  the  son  of  the  burgh 
engineer  and  city  architect  He  entered  the 
choir  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1870,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1887,  when  he  was  appointed 
choirmastar  under  Dr.  Pearoe  at  St  Clement's, 
Eaatoheapi.  ffir  Oaoiga  Martin  oaTO  bim  organ- 
lessons  during  bis  reddenoa  la  London.  After 
holding  the  post  of  private  organist  to  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Menzies,  at  Weem,  Perthshire,  and 
Umm,  da  f alba,  Lnton  Hoo,  Badforddiirs,  in  &ae- 
cession,  he  was  appointed  in  1 895  sub-organist  of 
St  Paul's.  Ha  had  entered  tha  Royal  Aoadamy 
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of  Mosio  in  1890,  and  had  won  the  Charles 
Iaom  prici  in  1892,  beooming  A.H.A.11.  in 

1896.  He  ii  now  teacher  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  in  the  same  institatioo.  His 
eompositions  inehide  a  aetttng  of  Fnlm  odzvii. 
for  choir  and  orchestra ;  nine  anthems  and  <rth<r 
church  music  ;  three  Gaelic  melMies,  aooom- 
panied  on  strings  and  barp ;  an  overture,  'Cridhe 
■n  Ohaidhil,'  played  nt  the  Crystal  Fldace  in 
1895;  a  Highland  suite  for  orchestra;  anotlier 
suite,  'Hallowe'en';  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
string  in  £  ilat ;  and  two  movemeuts  of  a 
imtet  for  wind  instruments.  His  glee,  '  There 
sits  a  hird,*  gained  the  j  ri  <■  pi^en  in  1898  by 
tlio  Bristol  C^heua  Glee  Society.  X. 

MAOPHBiQK>lT,  Osablm  mWART,  bom 
at  LivcriKX)],  March  29,  1885»  WM  fldMntod  fti 
the  City  of  Loiulon  School,  won  the  *  Stemdale 
Bennett'  open  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy 
ef  Mnrio,  entering  thnt  inetJtntien  In  1880. 
He  waa  a  jmpil  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  for  com- 
position, and  of  Walter  Macfarren  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  gained  the  Balfe  scholarship  in  1882, 
flie  Okarlea  Lucm  medal  for  composition  in 
1884,  and  the  Pottf-r  pxhi!  iti  sn  in  1886.  At 
the  oonclusien  of  his  studentship  in  1887  he 
ms  appointed  Prefeeeof  of  Heraiony  end  Oom' 
position,  and  an  Associnto  of  the  institution, 
becoming  a  F*>]1ow  in  1^02.  He  waa  appointed 
oarganist  of  immanuei  Church,  Streatham  Com- 
non,  in  1885,  end  in  fhe  eune  yeer  beeeme 

conductor  of  the 'Westminfjtcr  Orchestral  Society, 
a  poet  which  he  held  until  1902.  He  also 
conducted  the  Streatham  Choral  Society  from 
1886  te  1904.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
ex-imincr  to  the  Associated  Board  r.f  the  K.  A,  M. 
and  K. CM., and  in  that  capacity  visited  Canada, 
Anetrelin,  New  Zealand,  and  Ceylon  In  1900. 
In  1903  he  succeeded  Mr.  Corrhr  as  Professor 
of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Normal  Cnllpp;© 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Beefd  of  Mnrieel  fitiidiee  in  tlw  UniTeni^ 
of  Ty)ii(lon.  !fn  "has  lectured  at  tho  Royal 
Academy,  the  Normal  College,  and  elsewhere. 
His  works  include  a  symphony  in  G,  1888  ; 
two  orertnres,  and  aliort  piecee  for  orchestra, 
mostly  written  for  the  Westminster  Orchestral 
Society.  More  important  than  theee  is  a  re- 
merlcably  beentiltal  Meee  in  D  Ibr  eolo,  obeir, 
and  orchfutrft,  produced  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
May  1898.  Many  songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
services  have  been  published ;  and  '  Concerto 
alia  fantaeia'  for  yiotin  end  orchestra,  waa 
played  at  the  Queen's  ITall  Promenado  Concert, 
in  1904.  His  theoretical  works  are  :  Pradical 
Harmony  ;  SSO  Exercise  in  Jfarmony,  eU.  ; 
EvoltUi'ni  of  Miuieal  Design  ;  PrmtHealtkmnUr- 
poinf,  and  Rudimentn  of  Mmic.  m. 

MACC^UE,  JsAN  DE,  a  Flemish  musician, 
pupil  of  Philip  de  Monte,  who  settled  in  Italy, 
livint;  from  IfiTC  to  1.182  in  Kuiue,  and  from 
ir)'<';  in  Naples.  Only  in  1610  is  lie  definitely 
uamt>d  <ui  Uiiug  choirmaster  to  the  Royal  Chapel 


in  Naples.  His  publications  extend  from  157  6 
to  1813,  and  eensietelmoet  entirely  of  madri0al«» 
of  which  there  wrret^vo  Books  a  6,  !^iT  t  5,  twoa  4, 
one  a  4,  live,  six,  and  two  Books  entitled  'Madri- 
galetti  e  Napolitane,'  a  8.  Some  of  tlicie  nre 
now  lost,  an  I  •  v  ral  liavo  parts  missing.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  madrigals  and  a  few 
motets  were  reived  into  the  various  eoUectiona 
of  the  time.  Two  were  adapted  to  Bn|^ieb  weeds 
in  Yonge's  'Musica  Transalpnna'  of  ISSS^nn^l 
Alorley's  '  lUlian  Madrigals  '  of  1 598.    7.  R.  M . 

MADIN  {reeU  Madpes),  Henri,  bom  at 
Verdun,  of  Iridi  parents  (from  Eyrecourt,  Co. 
Gal  way),  in  1698,  developed  a  taste  for  mufiic 
at  an  earlj  age.  His  nnde,  Bev.  Dr.  Ambrose 
Hidden,  of  Longhrca,  wM  ednoMMd  to  the 
biehoprio  of  Kilmacduagh  (Ireland)  on  Ilia 
nomination  of  the  Pretender,  James  III.,  in 
1705.  In  17:^0  wo  tind  Henri  Madden  a  cleric, 
end  maltre  de  mnaiqne  in  tira  Oetliedfnl  of 
Tours,  a  josition  which  he  vacated  in  1737  for 
the  more  important  one  of  deputy  chapel-master 
to  the  King.  He  published  a  treatise  on  counter* 
point  in  1742,  and  in  1744  was  nominated 
maitre  de  rhupf'llp  to  the  King,  in  succession  to 
Campra  (see  Campka,  AndrA).  Not  only  was 
he  n  good  theorist,  bnt  be  wee  alee  n  ■newaafial 
choir- trainer,  and  eompoeed  many  popular 
motets.  His  death  ooewfed  at  Versaillea  in 
1748,  aged  fifty.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

MADRIGAti  (ttd.  M&dtigaU,  Madriaie, 
}f(i}idriah).  The  derivation  of  the  word  has 
so  hopelessly  perplexed  all  who  have  attempted 
to  trace  it  to  its  source  that,  until  some  ncw^ 
lii,'ht  shall  l>e  tlirown  upon  the  subject,  further 
discussion  \rrnt1r!  s^em  to  be  useless.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment  upon  the  fonr  tbeorfee  whfeh  have 
been  most  generally  accepted  ;  namely,  (l)that 
the  word  is  derived  from  tbe  Tr<\lian,  mm} re. 
(mother),  and  signifies  a  poem  addre»i>ed — as  is 
eald  to  nave  been  the  case  with  the  iint  niadri- 
— to  Our  Lady  ;  ('!)  that  it  cymea  ffom  t!ie 
Greek  word,  fidvdpa  (Lat  and  Ital.  jnandra,  a 
sheepfold),  and  Waa  snggeeted  by  the  generally 
pastoral  <ibaracter  of  the  composition  ;  (3)  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  tfic  Spanish  word,  vvidnu 
gada  (the  dawn),  and  is  used  in  Italian 
as  the  equivalent  <(f  MaUinata  (a  Morning 
Song)  ;  (4)  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  of 
a  town  .oitiif.t^fi  in  Old  Castile.  On  one  jioiiit, 
however,  ail  autiiorities  are  agreed :  viz.  that 
the  name  Was  first  fi^ven  to  a  oertain  kfaad  of 
poem,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  music 
to  which  it  was  sung — ^which  music  was  always, 
during  the  best  [leriods  of  art,  written  for  three 
or  more  voices,  in  the  eneient  Bocleriastical 
Modes,  and  without  instmmental  aeoompani- 
meut. 

Our«etad  knowlelge  of  fhe  condition  of  the 

M;i(Jrigal  before  tho  invention  of  printing  is 
sadly  ijnperfect ;  but,  in  the  fib'?rn<?e  of  positive 
evidence,  analogy  leaves  us  little  eau»e  to  doubt 
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lil»t  lit  Muruer  jfbmm  must  jo^ve  epnrasponded, 

»ith  thos«  of  the  Motet — for  tlie  application  of 
Drnmut  to  secuUr  melody  must  have  suggested 
tk*  on«  no  lass  snnlj  ttwua  it4  aavodation  with 
Fbia-song  gmv«  Mrlh  to  ths  other.  ^  The 
sriginatorso'"  this  process  were,  in  all  prohaVyiHty, 
tkn)  TrouWiivura  and  Miimesiiigera,  wLo  ao 
itronglj  iiflatmsd  the  progrw  of  popalirmiiak) 
u  th«  Middle  Ages  ;  and  tbwe  is  res«on  to  bs- 
liere  that  the  rarity  of  early  Mft  records  is  dtie  ^ 
^  the  fact  that  they  w«re  accu&toiued  to  slug 
ttetr  OiicantezllPEipoTO— «r,ftB  it  was  formerly  j 
called,  alia  mmf^.  But  lonp  before  this  lirst 
gUmmeriag  of  scteuoe  resulted  m  the  invejition 
«f  OsantHiKHBt  tha  agt  of  diivalry  had  paased 
avay,  and  the  miastrels,  as  a  corporate  bodj,^, 
had  «a.s«l  to  exist.  Hence,  the  farther  derelop- 
nuat  of  the  Madrigal  devolved  upon  the  eccle- 
■Mliaal  Baaiuians,  wlio  alrarished  it  tenderly 
and  bronght  all  tlin  resources  of  their  art  to 
bear  ufoa  it ;  treatiogit,  tedusucally,  exactly  as 
llwy  tnatsd  timr  oooipotitioMi  for  Chunl^ 
though,  in  the  aathatic  charncti-r  of  the  two 
ftylts — founded  on  an  instin.  tive  perception  of 
tUe  oontraot  between  aacrcd  aiid  proCaoepoctry 
rhfy  obMrrod  s  marked  dUTsraiiea.  Tbia  Vf 
miiy  readily  understand  from  the  di>scription  left 
as  hy  Thomas  Morley,  who,  writing  in  1597, 
trik  0%  tha^  '  At  for  the  Musicke,  it  is  next 
unto  the  Motet,  the  most  artiticiall  and  to  men 
of  Ynderstanding  the  most  dclightfull.  If  therO' 
bit  yon  will  compose  in  this  Kind  you  must 
psMiaa  yoat  aelfe  with*aa  aaonit  bmnor  (for  in 
Eo  coj*>8ition  fchaJl  you  proue  a<Jmirablo  excppt 
jm  put  on,  and  poesease  your  selfe  wholy  with 
tkat  Taana  wbaieiu  yon  compose)  ao  that  you 
■ost  in  yonr  Hnaicke  be  wauering  Ukafba  wind, 
»pTn»>time  wanton,  son^ptime  drooping,  sometime 
fraOe  and  staide,  othcrwhile  sffeiainat,  you  may 
■aiiitalwa  pointa  azid  rsiart  tiram,  vae  triplaea, 
AH  i  shew  the  utterajost  of  your  varietie,  and  the 
iBore  irahetie  you  show  the  better  shall  you 
please.'  In  the  16th  oeutury  theae  directions 
were  obaerved  to  tha  latter— >«>  cloielj,  that 
it  vouUl  f!iffi~ii!t  to  j^ive  a  more  graphic 
•ketch  of  jfolyphonic  music  in  its  aeouJar  dress 
ftsB  tliBt  conveyed  by  Morley's  quaint  azpres- 

r.^  a„cI.ot  .r^n,.n  of  «™W  po.,. 
P^uau:  maaic  now  known  to  exi«t  is  the  £amous 
caooD,  '  SugstJUBI^*'^  iOf'  prawnred,  among 
the  Harletan  MSS. ,  lu  the  Bntish  Museum.  lU 
atfiiaa  antinuitjr  is,  indeed,  indisputable  ;  bat 
bean  Matnaljr  W  caUad  a  Madrigal,  notwitli* 
■taoding  the  rustic  character  of  its  words.  Tha 
tra^  yintiri^l  h  nnqueetionably  the  offspring  of 
tlh;  gitat  Fleiuiah  achooL  We  hear  of  it,  in  the 
LivOoanttiea,  aa  aarly  at  kaat  aa  tke  middle 
of  tbe  Ifith  centriTT,  '•vhrn  it  ^vrls  alrcatly  well 
ksiuwa  to  the  Netherlauders  in  the  form  of  a 
poIjfitMnie  aoug,  often  of  rnj  alaborata  cop* 


W4th  the  laws  of  the  old  Cburqh  Modes.  Tiieae 
cfaaniotori»tios-<-vhi0|i  it  fatalpad  lo  tb*  Uct  in 

alloountries  and  through  all  scholastic  changes^ 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  its  cloae  relationship 
to  the  Motet,  of  which  we  have  also  ample  proof, 
in  the  certainty  that  it  origyoated  in  counter- 
point on  a  Canto  f'-ruio.  As  a  general  mV,  this 
Canto  i^nuo  was  naturally  supplied  by  the  uiolody  < 
fitmma  popular  Ghanaon  ;  but,  just  aa  waoona* 
times  ^nda  popular  melody  intruding  itself  into 
the  Mans,  ao  in  these  early  Madrigals  we  mrp 
occ-a.s tonally  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some 
well-known  fi-agraent  of  severe  Ecdciiaatiffal 
Plain -song  ;  as  in  Agrirola'a  Bdk  mtr  tmitea, 
in  which  tlu»  lighte^r  theme  is  almost  profanely 
contrasted  with  that  of  Tola  pulchra  es,  Maria 
combination  which  Ambros  naively  com- 
pares  to  the  song  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  who 
quietly  carry  on  their  discourse  iu  the  two 
upper  partq,  while  a  holy  monk  leettma  them 

in  the  luuis. 

For  the  earliest  published  copies  of  these  in-  . 
tcicstittff  vorld  wa  an  Indebted  to  Ottaviano 
dei  Petmcci— 4ha  imrcntor  of  the  prboosi  If 

which  fiMi^ic  WH*»  first  printed  from  movable 
types — who^  three  collections,  entitled  i/ar- 
moniet  mnuiem  OHueaim.  A.  (Venice,  ISOl), 
Canti  B.  nuiiurii  <''hiqua-7itn,  B.  \ih.  1601),  and 
ComH  C.  %o  cmilo  duquatUa  C.  {ib.  1603),  were 
long  sup()osed  to  be  lost,  and  now  only  exist  i|i 
the  form  of  unique  copies  of  the  first  and  aecond, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  tf:o  T.it^eo  Filarmonirn 
at  Bologna,  and  a  splendidly  bound  exemplar  of 
'the  third  in  tha  Hofbib1ioth«|c  at  Vienna.  In 
these  precious  vohiinei  wp  find  a  cojtV)iis  selec- 
tion from  the  secular  works  of  Busnois,  Oke-  ^ 
ghera,  Johannes  Tinctor,Hobrecht,  Regis,  Caron, 
Josquin  des  Pros,  Alexander  Agricola,  Hrumel, 
Pirrro  de  la  Rue,  and  twenty-nine  other  writei-s, 
whose  Chansons  illustrate  the  finf  tlie 
history  of  the  Plemiah  Madngal~-a  period  no 
loss  interesting  than  instructive  to  the  critical 
student,  for  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  science 
and  fwpular  melody  working  together  lor  ^ 
common  end. 

The  second  period._thQUgh  its  printed  records 
dat^  only  thirty-five  years  later,  shows  an  im- 
menae  adTanoe  in  art  Iti  leading  spirits, 
Jacques  Arcadelt,  Philipp  Yerdelo^  Giaches 
de  Wert,  Huberto  Waelrant,  and  some  other 
write ra  of  their  school,  were  not  only  accom- 
plished contrspontieta,  hat  had' all  leamod  tlw 
difficult  art  of  restraining  their  ingenuity  within 
due  bounds,  when  simplicity  of  treatment  %vas 
dffnanded  hj  the  dianeter  of  the  words  they 
eeleoted  for  their  theme.  Hence,  they  have  left 
«9  works,  which  for  purity  of  style  and  graceful 
flow  of  melody  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  Area- 
ddt,  though  a  tma  Fleming  by  laata  and  ednea* 

tion  ris  wdll  as  by  birth,  spent  nmch  of  his  time 
in  Italy,  and  published  his  First  Hook  of  Madri- 
£^  at  Venioe  in  1538,  with  such  success,  that 
witfain  e%lhtj  7«aM  it  i«n  throi^  119  ^  thfa 
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■izteen  editions.  Five  other  books  followed 
oooteising,  bendet  hii oim  wotki,  mwamhtr  hf 
other  celebrated  writers,  smongwhom,  however, 
he  stands  his  ground  nobly.  From  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  First  Book,  jjommwa  in  tiM 
British  Museum,  we  transoribe  a  fnrbin  of  one 
of  the  lovelieat  Madrigals  he  erer  wrote — Jl 
bianco  t  dolce  cigno — whiobf  weilumkl  imagine, 
Dteds  only  publieatian  in  an  ■ttiimhh  ftm  in 
order  to  become  a  favooiite  ivillfa  miy  ^'^^^^ 
Bockt^  in  Xngland.^ 


Tha  ftiw  <Mmdiiding  bsw  of  this  eontain  aoms 
imitations,  the  smoothneas  of  which  is  perfectly 


Though  a  far  leas  prolific  writ«(r  than  Area* 
dtlfti  WMlfaat  «M  *  triM  gwint  and  ft  trw 

I  Tha  only  modtrn  adltkMi  w1U>  wbtah  w»  ar«  acqvatatad  Utna*- 

poanl  a  third,  ■■»]  vlAptMl  to  Bofllih  word*  In  which  nn  tnMlMlMI 
u(  tha  urlgloal  It^lUn  It  att«'iii[it<>il :  mnwqocutlT.  th«  MertiMi 
tb«rwU7an«t«rMiyiirpu«MliwabiglBaliig  to  awl. 


disciple  of  the  good  old  Flemish  sohooL  His 
Slfmjikniiia  AntftUem  ptintad  at  Antiravp  ia 

1594  cont&ins  oompositions  by  some  of  the 
best  of  his  oontamporaries ;  bat  none  more 
bamtlAil  thMi  Ida  own  Fomi  mmrin — mhH 
known  in  England  and  frequently  sung,  aa 
'Hard  by  a  fountain,'  though  the  Engliah 
words  make  no  attempt  to  oonray  the  meaning 
oTtlM  erigiiMl  ItdiML  Of  VerddoCTt  nnmeroae 
works,  very  few,  unhappily,  have  been  lianded 
down  to  ua  with  all  the  jtarta  complete  ;  we 
possess,  however,  quite  enough  of  hia  writings 
to  prove  that,  like  liis  great  contemporary, 
Giaches  de  Wert,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  national  style ;  whioh,  from  first  to  leat, 
was  dear  ia  its  eonatraotfon,  amootii  in  ite 
flow  of  melody,  euphonious  in  its  harmoniD 
combinations,  and,  though  less  rich  in  contra- 
puntal embroideiT  than  the  later  Italian  schools, 
netar  ynaMag  eraiar  in  intaiaat  er  in  anima- 
tion. The  last  great  composer  by  whom  thia 
peculiar  style  was  cultivated,  in  northern 
Europe,  was  Orlando  di  Lasso,  who,  though  hia 
fame  rests  oillafly  upon  hb  eccleaiastical  music, 
has  left  us  many  books  of  splendid  madrigals, 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  form,  of  tham- 
aelvas,  a  third  period.  Witli  Um,  tiia  aaheol 
of  the  Netherlands  came  to  an  end.  But  lon^ 
before  his  death  the  Madrigal  had  been  trans- 
planted to  other  countriea ;  and  in  Italy 
especially,  it  took  ftm  root,  and  bote  abandant 
fruit. 

The  first  really  great  Italian  MadriRal  '^Jtcr 
was  Coetanzo  Festa,  whose  delicious  (^luitido 
rUrovo  la  mia  padorella^  printed  in  Areadal^ 
Third  Book,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity,  in  Enigland,  under  ita  familiM-  title, 
*  iMwn  in  •  Hoifiiy  vak,*  llian  any  other  wotic 
of  the  kind  that  am  was  im{>orted  hither.* 
This  fine  composition  bears  evident  traces  of 
the  Flemish  manner ;  as  do,  more  or  less,  all 
the  iporka  belonging  to  wliat  may  be  oaOad  the 

first  ppm^  P^rig^^  In  t\\Q  sw)ud  period 
tKis  foreign  Tnfluen^  was  entirely  deetroyed, 
and  the  tnie  Roman  style  inaugurated  by  the 
appearanoa  of  Falsatrina's  '  Primo  libro  di  Mad- 
rigali  a  quattro  voci,'  in  1655,  followed  by  a 
'Libro  secondo,'  in  1686,  and  two  booka  of 
'  Madrigali  spirituali,'  in  1581,  ttd  1S04 — ^tlie 
year  of  the  great  oompoaer'a  death.  It  may  be 
well  said,  that  in  these  four  volumes  Palee^ne' 
has  shown  his  command  over^  all  styles.  The 
ohavaeter  of  the  'Madrigali  apiritnall *— mora 
serious  than  that  of  the  Chanson,  but  less  so 
than  thatof  the  motet.— showsadeepappreviation 
of  the  difference  which  should  always  subsist 
betireen  ordinary  sacred"  mnsic  and  mnsio 
intended  to  be  actually  used  in  the  services  of 
the  church.  The  spirit  of  the  seoular  madrigala 
changes  every  moment  With  the  seoas  of  IIn 
words.    The  second  Tolnma  (that  of  1686) 

•  In  th«  RnclUh  ailtUan— kdmimUir  iMMlatcd  >tf  IkMM 
Oltpbnnt — the  tliDf  of  the  moTcineat  MB  bMB  ▼•ry  onJartMiMlf 
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»  man  Umb  mully  b«MrtilU  tsample 
— AUm  riwa  dd  Tibro—  in  which  the  grief  of  a 
despeiriog  loTer  is  described  in  discords  u 
hush  M  any  th*t  we  are  eocostomed  to  hear 
ii  th9  WDiks  oT  I3m  Bort  modem  ctHnpowta. 
Tit  ererj  one  of  these  discords  is  prepared  and 
molTed,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  laws 
«f  counterpoint ;  and  these  very  laws  are  used 
mviUbIm  Sbt  the  ezpnMion  of  all  that  mnsio 
can  fTer  be  made  to  express.  For  instance, 
the  lovelj  cadenoe  at  the  word  mortem  when 
MBg  with  th«  wammxf  rUardamlo,  tells,  more 
platiily  than  any  verbal  explanation  oould 
possibly  have  done,  how  all  such  woes  as  those 
ailoded  to  are  healed  for  ever  by  death : — 


I  I 


Jat  .  U  ml*  k-OTf-b*  •  I* 


8Mb  vmAbi     Hbmm  BatanUy  «saitod  tfia 

eniTzlation  of  contemporary  oom posers,  and  led 
each  one  to  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of 
a  style  so  new  and  captivating.  Palestrina's 
example  was  worthily  imitated  by  his  soooesior 
in  office,  Felice  Anerio,  whose  three  volumes  of 
'  Madrigali  apiritaali,'  printed  at  Eome  in  1686, 
«M  MeoMded  by  two  bookt  of  aaonlor  aodri- 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  O  dbanniBg  Mt  of 
CiazoDette  for  three  and  four  voices  issued  in 
1M3.    Francesco  Anerio^  and  the  brothers, 
fliosiiri  Mario  ood  Bmitldiiio  Vo&ini,  con- 
tributed a  large  store  of  volumes  of  equal 
merit.    Rnggiero  Giovanelli  turned  his  genius 
to  good  acooont ;  and  the  Roman  school,  now 
ia  its  hi^iest  state  of  perfeetioii,  boutod  mony 
otter  madrigalists  of  superlative  exoellenoe. 
fvmaH  aaong  Umm  stood  Luoa  Myeniio. 
«h»di«otod1iii  belt  oMrgioi  to  Ihe  •Ana»: 
amt  of  seotlar  art,  producing  nine  bodki  of 
madrigtlfl  for  five  voices  between  the  years 
1580  and  1589,  six,  for  six  voioee,  within  a 
very  few  yeon  oAmwh^  and  moay  ktwoMi, 
aS  of  which  were  so  well  appreciated  that,  even 
daring  his  lifetime,  ho  was  honoured  with  the 
wril-eanied  title  of  II  jn«  dolet  Cigno  cT  JUdia, 


The  style  of  tbli  *8wo0tMt  8«aa'  wss,  by 

nature,  a  little  leas  grave  than  that  of  Fkleo* 
trina  ;  but,  like  that  grPAt  master,  he  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  accommodating  it  to  all 
poMiblo  oirsiiinoluMaib  oad  did  lo  villi  loeh 
unvarying  success,  that  he  may  bo  justly  re- 
garded as  the  most  satisfactory  representative 
of  the  third  Roman  period.  His  little  madrigal, 
Fezsori  augelli,  scored  by  P.  Martini,  in  tho 
second  volume  of  his  Saggio  di  Contrapfninto,  ia 
a  miracle  of  prettincaa,  and  oontrasts  strangely  • 
enough  with  tho  doep  tadmm  displayed  in  wo 
ofMi^tgbinof  hk  JfAi/  dttfiMHlm  mmUl 
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But  it  was  not  in  Rome  alone  that  the 
Madrilpl  wot  onltiTotod  with  anoeaM.   It  finind 

an  equally  congenial  home  in  Venice,  where  i^ 
was  first  introduced  by  Adrian  Willaert,  who,^ 
though  by  birth  and  education  o  Fleming,  did 
ao  much  for  tho  dty  of  his  adoption  that  he  is 
universally  represented  as  the  founder  of  the 
great  Venetian  aohooL  Hie  inHuence,  and  that, 
of  Ui  flounUjyiuon  and  faitiiAil  dladple,  Cipi 
de  Rore,  may  be  traced  tliroughout  ita  entiro 
course,  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  in  the 
works  of  Giovanni  Croce  it  is  clearly  perceptible, 
notwlthatondlngtiio  marked  indivldQalityfrtiidi 
places  the  stamp  of  independent  genius  on 
everything  he  wrote.  Andrea  Gabrieli,  and 
hia  nephew,  Giovanni,  Fra  Costanzo  Porta,  and 
Orado  Tooshi,  were  all  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit  •,  Hans  Leo  Hasler  carried  it  to 
Nnrembeig,  where  it  wrought  a  good  and  last- 
ing  work ;  and  Gootoldl— baliovad  by  Morlay 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  '  Fa  la ' — wao 
really  no  more  than  the  exponent  of  an  idM 
which  had  already  been  freely  used  by  WiUaert, 
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tad  iMre  thAn  one  of  his  iaunediste  followers. 

It  may,  iu  truth,  h<»  tJmt  Flemish  art 
Called  U>  attam  ita  iuli  iixaUuiiy,  uutil  it  was 
tniiiipkiitid  from  tlw  Hetiierlaads  to  Venice. 
All  honour  to  the  frmat  rr|->nMi(;  for  li-velop- 
iog  it*  rich  reiiouroee.  it  wan  a  glorious 
trust  oomnittcd  to  bir;  uid  ih*  faUUIsd  i( 
obly. 

Iu  Florrnrr  the  Madrigal  attained  a  hi^ 
degree  of  popularity — at  first  iu  the  form  of 
the  Fratlok,  whidi,  Osnm  tsUs  nt,  b  to  be 
distinguishe«l  from  the  tnic  mnirigal  by  the 
poverty  of  its  oontrapuntal  urtilioeii — aftsrwardSi 
in  the  more  fully  developed  productions  of 
FkMbOesco  Corteoda,  Matteo  RampoUiui,  Pistio 
Masari-oni,  and  Baccio  M<»schini.  Biit  its  course 
nere  wah  brought  to  an  untimely  oloae  by  a 
growing  iiassion  for  iiistraDioiitsJ  Moompani- 
ment  which  entirely  destroyed  the  oM  Flureu- 
tine  love  for  pure  vocal  music,  I  iiNaplqft  it 
flourished  brilhantly ;  though  ratli«r  iu  the 
shape  of  the  Villanella — the  Neapolitaa  squiva- 
lent  of  flastoMi's  Fii  la — than  in  a  more  serious 
guiae.  In  Fiamoe  it  waa  but  alight)Y  prize<^.  not- 
vitliatuidiiig  thA  nmnlNr  of  Chansons  adapted, 
by  the  early  Netherlandera,  to  well  -  known 
sy>*>oi'ni.>nH  of  French  popular  jtootry  ;  atid  in 
<  ;t.;-iiiutiy  jt  tailed  to  aupplaut  the  national 
tMto  for  the  VMdud,  with  whioh  it  had  very 
UUi»  in  common,  and  which,  before  the  middle 
of  the  16th  oentiiry,  was  itself  pressed  into  the 
■errioe  of  tlw  jU-abiorbing  Choralt.  Bat  in 
^■ff'^td  it  took  mi  "  firmly  OTsr  it  hud' 
done,  either^  in  Rome  or  in  Venice, 'and  pave 
rise  to  a  national  school  whioh  is  well  able  to 
bold  ttoowa  againat  any  livaL  The  old  canoii, . 
'  Sumer  in  iouui<-n  in,'  ha:;i  been  cited  as  a  proof 
that  polyphonic  music  originated  in  England. 
This  position  cannot  be  maintained.  The  be- 
ginnings of  Counter(M>int  have,  hitherto,  eluded 
nil  inquiry.  But  we  have  already  shown  thnt 
tlie  Madrigal  was  invented  in  the  Netheriauds  ; 
and  that  the  fint  published  fruits  of  ito  die- 

covery  were  issued  at  Vt-nioe  in  1501.  The 
first  polyphonic  songs  that  appeared  in  England 
were  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordo  in  1530, 
in  n  volnme  of  the  cnstsooe  of  whioh  neither 
Bumey  nor  Ha^vk;[ls  •<  mus  tn  hrAvebeen  aware, 
thoQgh  itooutatnsa  highly  luteroatiug  collection 
of  works,  both  MMirsd  nnd  Monlar,  by  Twwner 
and  other  English  composers.  No  second  col- 
lection appeared  till  1571,  when  a  volume  of 
much  inferior  merit  was  printed  for  Thomas 
\\'hythome  by  John  Daye.  In  1688,  William 
Byrd  issued  his  first  Vn  ik  of  '  Psalmes,  Sonets, 
and  iiuugii  of  sadues  and  pistie ' ;  and,  in  the 
tame  year,  NiobolM  Tonge— •  merchant,  who 
obtained  •  liob  store  of  raadngals  from  Im 
Italian  correspondent';  [uiblishcd,  under  the 
title  of  '  Musioa  Trana&ipiua,'  a  volume  contain- 
ing nKiM  tiiaa  fiffy  iHeoei»  selected  ftom  tho 

worksof  Noe  Fnignpant,  Rinaldo  f]f'\  Mel.Giaches 
de  W^zti  Poroelius  Vffdonflk,  t^alestrinai  Lu^ 


Mareozio,  and  several  more  of  the  best  Flemiah 
and  Italian  composers  of"  the  day.     In  tlie 
preface  tt}  this  volume  tiie  word  Madi-uftU  is  ^ 
used  (to  tlie  best  of  our  belief)  tut  the  fiiit^ 

time  in  England,  Tho  cunii^ositions  selected 
by  the  worthy  merchant  are  all  adapted  to 
BngUili  mMi.  in  whiel^  Omq^  tbo  dietioii  I9 
some(toes  mffioiently  uncouth,  the  rhythm  and 
SMi»!i9e  of  the  original  Italian  Hrt-  oft^-n  r;if  t<fully 
imitated  ;  and  to  the  leeal  of  tiieir  entiiu^iaatic 
eoUiotor,  who  bad  tbem  eonatantly  s^ng  at  Mb 
house,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  favour 
with  which,  from  that  time  foith,  the  Madrigal 
WM  nnivMsally  recdlved  in  this  ooontryr  Nine 
years  later  Yonge  ventured  upon  a  second  col- 
lection. Meanwhile,  Bynl  liad  Hlr«';idv  T'nMisJu^d 
another  volume  of  original  oomjpoaitious,  under 
the  title  of '  flonfi  of  mndrio  nntnrsa,'  in  1689  ; 
in  1590,  Thoniii.H  Wat-son  had  edited  a  'Sett  of 
Italian  Madrigails  Englished,  not  to  the  sense 
of  the  originall  dittie,  but  after  the  affection 
of  the  NoaN'  ;  and  between  1&08  and  1595 
Thomas  Morley  had  produced  two  b«»->V:H  of 
Caaaoaeta,  one  of  'Madrigals  to  foure  Voyoes,' 
•ndonedf  Balloti^  Then'ttmbwof  pnbUantioas, 
therefore,  was  increasing  rapidly. 

By  this  time  tbo  Madrif^nl  fairly  eetabi 
lished  itself  as  a  national  luutitution ;  am^ 
Engligh  composers  did  all  that  in  thmn  to 
bring  it  to  pf-rfr  rtion.  Th'^  n.nst  noted  amcmg 
them  aeemed  never  tired  of  producing  new 
wvnkt.  SinHiltaneontly  with  Yonge's  second 
collection  —  that  is,  in  1597 — appeared  two 
original  sets  of  great  importance,  one  by 
Thomas  Weelkes,  the  other  by  Geoige  Kirbye. 
In  the  same  year  Morley  iMMd  a  third  and 

fourth  Vnluine  of  Cuii/<>npt,s  ;  ami  .Tohn  Dowhind 
delighted  all  i^uroiie  with  his  *  First  iktoke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  fours  parts.'  Wilbye's  tiis^ 
book  appeand  in  1598,  and  Benjwt's  in 
Iu  1601  M'>rlpy  i?<l?t»'d  a  famous  volume 
entitled  '  The  Tnumphes  of  Uriaua, '  containing 
lladrigala  for  Svo  and  aiz  Toioes,  by  Michael 
Eate,  Wee!k»»,  Bennet,  Hilton,  Wilbye,  and 
sixtc'en  other  composers  besides  him^'lf.  [See 
Okiasa>]  Michael  Este  publish od  a  vuluinc  of 
his  own  in  1604,  another  in  1606,  and  a  third 
ill  IfilO.  Bateson'3  tv.o  hnoks  were  issiu'd  in 
1604  and  1618.  Dawiaud  s  second  book  ap- 
peared in  ieOO«  his  third  in  160S,  and  hk 
'Pilgrimes  Solaoe'  in  1612.  Tliomas  Ford 
printed  two  hooks  nf  '  Musicke  of  sundrie 
Kiudes '  iu  1607,  and  Wilbye  his  second  book 
in  1609 ;  Orlando  Qibbona  produoed  hia  fint 

(and  oidy)  volume  of  '  ^^adr^pnl>  and  ^^-Jt^ts' 
in  16^2  \  and  even  as  late  as  1630 — exactly  a 
centoiy  alter  the  publication  of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  curious  volume — a  book  of  '  Mottects  ' 
(all  r<t«l!y  Mndrigals,  thout'h  with  iTT^trunn  ntfil 
aoooiujMkuuueuts  ad  iiinluifi)  was  given  to  the 
wiorld  by  Martin  Ptevpop. 

Rich  collections  of  the«f  r  iif  old  editions-— 

juwiadtqg  manjr  voIimq^  w,bi<d^  we  h$i^p,fii9$ 
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to  particalATue — are  preserred  in  the 
of  the  British  Muaeoni,  th«  Swsrad 
ionic  Sccicty,  and  the Universitiesof  Oxford 
mi  Cuabhdg*  '$  *nd  many  of  tlie  mwt  populaf 
■idi^i'hlMmberareiHintedlitftinodmi  fMrm 
oTcr  ud  09m  agun.'  It  is  difficult  to  deoide 
upon  th«  OMnparative  merit*  of  {»Hrticular  works, 
vtian  ths  gBoerai  staudArd  of  exoelleuce  is  so 
yilf^  md  the  mnaW  m  fgnut,  An  radkH 
Tinnir  of  styles  is  ohservabh',  fv<  ii  to  tlie  moat 
wptr&aal  inquirer  ;  but  careful  auaiysis  proves 
tUi  tD  bs  rather  the  ranilt  of  indtTidual  feeling, 
An  mt  vaduL  to  the  prevailing  tast«  at  any 
girtn  epoch.  The  history  of  the  school,  there- 
iore,  most  be  eomprieed,  like  our  notice  of  the 
TMtliM  Madrigri,  witUa  the  Unite  of  m  ringle 
ynfad;  and  we  sliall  best  illustrate  it  by 
•fleeting  a  bm  tj^ctl  work*  for  Mpuate 
chticisin. 

Bifrd's  Midffpb  «n  wwtiiw  constructed 
upon  a  rery  elaborate  plan,  and  abound  in  jx)ints 
ef  inftnioos  and  delightful  imitation,  as  do  thpse 
efWwikei,  Oobbold,  and  Wfllryi^  and  their  eon- 
tniMnries.  Kirbye  and  Bateeon — witneas  the 
followin;:  beautiful  passage  from  the  last-named 
eompoeer  s  ooutributaou  to  *  The  Thmnphee  of 


'»T«a  llr««  O  •  r1  •  ft  ■  n»,  rU. 


la  HM««ft  Uwm,  ata. 


T'lVi'  '7- 


}Ukf,  HOtan,  aad  Miohael  Brte  preforad  a 

▼ein,  and  ]»tidaoed  some  of  the  most 
Fa  las  which  remain  to  ua.  Among 
aflected  'Ayres'and  Canzonets,  John 
IWhad  iaeontestably  hold.i  the  first  place.  His 
'Aviki^  awMt  Lore'  and  *  Now,  oh  I  new,  I 

'  fx  h  Boab  Uk     fftrtUM  tlt«t  ao  few  modm  •diton  Uilnk  It 
***tk  vtiW  ttt  Bitnttw  thm  aavrn  wH««w«  Ui«<r  mrlnta  •?*  4*tiTtd : 
••«■  t*  (1T«  tk«  nrtc^nal  n>m'«  nf  K1rnit>h  nr  lUliMa  Ms<1rl|{»l». 

•ft  ftiffttt.  wkteh  fnqMmtly  4aaUvrftftll  Use*  ol  Ut« 
iwMii.  —i  rtw»«  pi  I  Will  tkm  tan  tnm  iwUla- 
lB«eMi»jN«alliitel  lawrtttM.  Aa  Mitrtsih 


TOL.  m 


needs  must  part,'  are  gems  of  art — perfect  in 
tbair  dmplieity,  yet  ua  laet  masteriy  in  denga 

than  tender  in  expression.  Orlando  Gibbons  and 
a  cltamiing  composer  of  earliei  date — fiiohard 
Bdwaida  wrots  like  bora  Netherlaaden.  A 
men  interesting  aOBIIMtfiMNI  than  that  between 

the  two  following  examples,  and  the  extracts 

already  given  from  Arcadelt  s  Mianco  e  dolm 

Oigm  aaa  Manc^  ba  iniag|ned« 
ft 

Tht  Silver  Swan,  «> 
OatiaMBa 


•  ,1-: 


Tr.  .«  •L\r?  her  fimt  in  l  '..v<t.  ftnd 


J  1  ete. 


to  my  luiked  bed. 

l>e  (lUl-tnc  out  '  »     I      »  * 

Th»  IftlUi^  <mt  ol  bUtUlul  (riftoOa  B» 


P  S,*-'-y-*'--^=' 


DftvlnK  U 


of 


I 


After  the  second  decade  of  the  17  th  century, 
no  work  of  any  lasting  repotation  was  produced, 
and  the  style  soon  fell  into  neglect.  Under  the 
Stuart  dynasty  ^)oly|)honio  song  lost  much  of 
its  popularity,  and  the  dvil  war  fraahad  ant 
all  artistic  feeling ;  but  art  lived  on,  and  in 
due  time  the  Madrigal,  forgotten  in  Flanders^ 
and  replaced  in  Italy  by  a  new  kind  of  chanibiT 
mndewithinatnmiental  aooompaniment,  merged 
gradually  in  Enf,daiid  into  the  (!lco — a  kind  of 
compoeition  cultivated  in  no  otlu-r  country,  and 
of  far  liigher  eoethetie  value  than  its  German 
lapceiantetiva,  tha  Fut-aong.  The  wxttv  who 
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—no  doubt  unoousciously — helped,  more  th&n 
any  other,  to  pnpw«  the  way  for  this  gre*t 
change  was  Thomas  Ford,  whose  lovely  oan< 
Sonets,  *  Since  iurat  I  saw  your  face,'  and  '  There 
is  a  Lsdie  sweete  and  kind,*  hold  a  position 
as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the 
Madrigal  an  1  the  Gler,  breathing  all  the  sjtirit 
of  the  one,  while  iatroduoing  progresftious  only 
permiaublo  in  the  otter.  It  la,  howover,  wnthy 
of  mnarit— though  the  fact  seems,  hitherto,'  to 
have  escaped  notice — that  intervals,  forbidden 
by  the  strict  laws  ot  Counterpoint,  were  tolerated 
in  Bni^d  at  an  earlier  period  than  on  the 

continent.  Wilbye  used  Uv.  cliniini.sViod  triad 
with  a  boldness  which  would  have  made  Aiierio's 
hair  stand  on  end.  Such  licenses  as  these  once 
permitted,  the  substitution  of  modem  tonalities 
for  the  E(x:loaiastical  Modes  followed  as  a  matter 
of  oourse — and  this  aooompUshed,  the  change 
flora  the  Madrigd  to  tiio  Glee  ihm  complete. 
[The  art  of  madrigal- writing,  in  abeyance  since 
the  death  of  Pearsall,  has  revived  in  modern 
times ;  the  collection  printed  in  celebraiioQ 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  under 
thr  title  of  •  Choral  Songs  in  Honour  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria' (1899),  contains  thir- 
teen examples  by  various  English  composers, 
many  of  whidt  are  esedlaat  ipedmene  of  the 
ibrm.^ 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Madrigal 
time  far,  it  remains  only  to  say  a  few  worda  aa 

to  the  manner  of  ita  performance. 

It  is  abnolutely  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  sung  without  any  instrumental  accompani- 
ment whatever ;  sad,  nnlike  the  Glee  (which  ia 
always  pfrformpd  hv  ^nlo  voices),  it  is  most 
effective  when  entrusted  to  a  moderately  fiill,- 
trntnottoonnrnMPoatehoma.  Cfliangeaof  tone^ 
embtBoing  erery  shade  of  difference  between 
and  ppp,  and  introduced,  sometimes  by  the 
most  delicate  possible  gradations,  and  somedroes 
In  strongly  mariked  oontraat,  will  be  continnally 
demanded,  both  by  the  character  of  the  music 
and  the  sense  of  the  words  ;  and  remembeiing 
how  earnestly  Morley  insists  upon  'varietie,' 
the  student  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
riktrdaruii  and  (i^<dfrandi  will  be  scarcely  less 
foK^uently  brought  into  requisitioo*  ni^everthe- 
laaa,  atrict  meoluuiieal  prediion  rnnat  ne  aeenred 
at  any  cosa  The  slightest  uncertainty,  either 
of  intonation  or  of  rhythm,  will  sufRoe  to  ruin 
everything  ;  and  to  draw  the  line  fairly  between 
ittteniity  of  expreeston  and  teehnieal  perfection 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  There  ia,  indee(), 
only  one  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  To 
imsgine  Damon  regulating  his  love-lorn  ditty 
by  the  tick  of  a  metronome  would  be  absurd. 
TTie  place  of  the  mftronomo,  therefore,  must  be 
aupplied  by  a  conductor  ca|iable  of  folly  sympa- 
tii^g  ddier  with  Damon's  woea  or  Daphne*8 
fond  delights,  but  wholly  incapable  of  showing 
the  l^-i^ot  induly^nr-p  to  hi<i  pinf^'^n^.  who  must 
learn  to  obey  the  rise  and  laii  of  his  baton, 


though  It  move  but  a  hair  s- breadth  in  either 
direction.  w.  a.  IL 

MADRIGAL  SOCIl'TV.    Founded  in  1741 
by  John  Immyns,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
ibBflient  Unaic,  the  ICadrigal  Society  et\^oya13ie 
distinction  of  being  the  oldeet  musical  aasooia- 
tion  in  Kurf>j>c.    Its  first  meetinj^^  wfr«  held 
at  the  Twelve  Bells  in  Bride  Lane,  whence  it 
rsmoTsd  to  the  Anchor  and  Grown,  Whitefriara, 
as  proved  by  the  earliest  minute-book  in  the 
Society's  library,  dated  1744.     In  1745  the 
Society  removed  to  the  founders'  Arms,  Loth- 
bury,  where  ralee  were  adopted  limiting  the 
number  of  members  to  sixteen,  with  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  8s.  and  a  subscription  of  3s.  per 
quarter.    Having  returned  for  a  time  to  IIm  . 
"Twelve  Bells,  its  original  home,  the  Society 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  Queen's  Arms,  New- 
gate Street,  in  1748,  when  the  rules  were  revised. 
One  mlo  eoaeted  'That  aU  nmdcal  perfomianoea 
shall  cease  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  o'clock, 
nnlpw  some  of  the  memWrs  shall  Imj  cheertnlly 
incited  to  sing  catches,  in  which  case  lliey 
shsll  be  indulged  half  aa  bonr,  and  no  longer.' 
Numerous  fines  were  imposed  for  such  offencee 
as  the  retention  of  books  from  the  Society *a 
librarf  ;  and  any  member  entlng  hie  aupper,  or 
a  ]^rt  thereof*  dnring  practice  time  was  to 
forfeit  sixpence,  to  be  applied  to  buying  ruled 
paper.    The  performance  on  each  night  was  to 
be  dirided  into  two  *aet8,'  with  an  intenml  of 
half  an  hour,  and  in  each  act  four  madrigals 
were  to  be  sunf».     Between  1750  and  1757 
additional  rules  were  adopted,  by  one  of  which 
each  member,  to  whoee  tntn  it  oame  to  eervo  aa 
President,  was  bound  to  present  a  score  and 
parts  of  a  madrigal  ready  for  performance,  or 
'to forfeit  a  penny  extraordinary  to  (lie  plate* 
every  night  until  he  did  so.    By  another  mle 
any  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in,  or 
at  the  time  belonged  to,  any  cathedral  or  choir 
waa  to  be  admitted  to  Tiait  tho  Society  nt  hia 
]>1easurc  ;  and  a  similar  privilef;i  vas  accorded 
to  any  of  'the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music'    Membership  was  confined  to 
persons  belonging  to  oathedral  dioinb  or  those 
'  vouched  for  by  two  or  morf  members  of  the 
Society  as  being  capable  of  singing  thmr  part 
inoonoertbolli&tlmeandintnne';  aado&an 
proposed  for  election  were  required,  by  way  of 
prohatinn,  t^i  ritic:  hetwc(>n  the  nets  their  proper 
parts  in  an  ancient  madrigal  for  three  or  four 
▼oioea,  or  aome  two-part  aoaig  to  be  song  with 

double  voices.  TheSoeirtyrit  tlii-  timc(1749  50) 
met  every  Wednesday  evening,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-one  members,  who  subscribed  4a.  6d. 
a  quarter.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkina 
(w)in  yvi\9.  him«!rlf  a  nir-ni^cr)  '  mn'<t  of  them 
were  mechanics,  some  weavers  from  Spitalfielda, 
otiiera  of  vaiiona  tradea  and  oeenpationa,  who 
were  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  Psalmorl  \ . 
and  who,  with  a  little  pains  and  the  help  of 
the  ordmaiy  sukuiaation,  which  many  of  them 
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fwe  Tery  expert  in,  became  soon  able  to  ping 
limast  »t  sight  m  part  in  aa  English  or  even 
IK  ItaBiB  madrigd.  They  also  sang  catches, 
nnxida,  and  canons,  though  not  ele^^tly,  yet 
Titli  a  degree  of  correctneas  that  did  justice  to 
ibe  harmony  ;  and,  to  vary  the  entertainmeut, 
Jamjm  wmiSd  aometiiiw  raid,  by  way  of 
hetaie,  a  chapter  from  Zarliuo,  translated  by 
kimaelfL  They  were  men  not  lesa  distinguished 
bj  their  love  of  vocal  harmony  than  by  the 
lurmkas  simplicity  of  thtir  tampm  and  by 
tlrfir  fHerjfily  disposition  towards  each  other.' 
it  times  they  took  country  excttTBiona,  and  the 
■iaiitei  nootd  tliat  <m  Whit*  Monday,  1751, 
the  party  proceeded  up  the  river,  breakfasting 
a:  Wau<l*or  (Wandsworth),  dining  at  Richmond, 
b«itties  stopping  to  whet  their  whistles  at  Mort- 
kak  (Moitlake).'  In  1764  Mr.  Immyiis  diid. 
la  1768  the  subscription  was  raised  to  Hs.  a 
qnsrter,  the  number  of  meml^ers  being  about 
Uiirty,  and  it  was  a§preed  to  hold  an  entertain* 
Mnt  for  their  frienda  MMM  at  laast  every  year. 
In  17fl9  the  Society  removed  to  the  Feathers 
Xatem,  Cheapnde ;  in  1775  to  the  Kix^'s  Arms, 
OotBhill;  in  1778  tlieyim  at  the  Half  Moon, 
Cheapcide,  and  the  London  Tsvem ;  in  Ajnil 
1T92,  at  th*>!  King's  Head  in  the  Poultry  ;  in 
lUy  1792,  at  the  Globe,  Fleet  Street  i  and  in 
17W  Nuovad  to  tiM  Crawn  and  Anobor,  wbon 

the  charge  for  6uj  |if  r,    '  on  account  of  the 
advance  in  wme,'  was  raised  to  2s.  6d.  for 
Bi£:ibera,  ia.  for  viiitors,  and  8a.  for  professors, 
festival  diniMn  ««ra  beld  in  1798,  1802,  1803, 
sikI  1809,  and  ^-crc  rontinnt^d  at  intervals,  and 
ia  1876  ladiea  dintsd  at  the  lesUval  for  the  hrbt 
titta.   tu  1814  tiia  ioboeription  wao  laiaod  to 
£3,  and  in  1810  the  charge  for  supper,  indud* 
ingapifit  of  wine,  wa?  fixed  at  6».    On  Sopt. 
37,  1S21,  the  supper  nie«  ting,  alter  being  held 
farci^kljyeaia.  gvfa  place  to  a  monthly  dinner, 
hitli,  successively,  at  the  Freemnsoiis'  TfiTcrn, 
Wilis*  Booms,  and  the  Holbom  Restaurant 
daring  the  season,  which  then  lasted  from 
Oeiobv  to  July,  but  now  numbers  six  meetings, 
ooBunencing  in  November.    In  1811  was  offered 
for  the  first  time  a  prize  of  a  silver  cup,  value 
tea  fidnaaa,  'for  the  beat  madrigal  in  not  leaa 
than  four  nor  more  than  six  parte,  the  upper 
part  or  f^rts  to  be  for  one  or  two  treble  voices. 
The  diAraeter  of  the  composition  to  be  after 
the  manner  of  the  madrigals  by  Bennet,  Wilbye, 
M  )n*y.  Weelkea,  Wani,  M arcnno,  and  others, 
and  each  fart  to  contain  a  certain  melody  eiUier 
aa  Igova  or  imitation ;  tfaeiefore,  a  melody 
harmoniaed  will  be  inadmissible.'    W.  Beale'a 
'  A^Jie,  sweet  muse,'  and  "W.  Hawes'a  'Philo- 
aftia'  were  selected  for  a  final  ballot  from 
fcailiim  eempoaitiona  aent  in,  which  inohtded 
I     S.  Wesley's  *  0  sing  unto  my  roundelay,'  and 
Linley's  'Ah  me,  quoth  Vfrnu??  '  The 
,     (riae  was  given  to  Beale.    The  earlier  members 
I     ™*^**ttf  Immyna^  tiio  founder,  by  profession 
eft  tfionej,  aAwwaida  appointed  Intiniat  to  the 


Chapel  Royal  and  amannrnsis  to  Dr.  Pepxoflch  ; 
Dr.  John  Worgan,  organist  and  composer ;  8ir 
John  Hawkina,  the  mnaioal  btatorian  (elected 
1752)  ;  Bmw,  O.  Torriano  and  Jonathan  Battla* 
hill,  the  comf>o»pr( pier trd  1  757);  E.  T.  Warren, 
editor  of  the  Glee  Ck)ileotion  (1702) ;  Dr.  Ame 
and  bii  aon  Miebael,  and  Lufhnan  Atterbury, 
composer  of  the  glee  'Come,  let  us  all  a-Maying 
go'  (1765);  Theodore  Aylward,  one  of  tho 
assistant  directors  at  the  Handel  Comnieniora- 
tion  of  1 784  (1 709) ;  Joab  Bates,  the  conductor 

of  tlif  Hanidrl  rommrmnnitinn  (1  774)  ;  Dr.  B. 
Oooke,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1778); 
Jamea  Bartleman  (1 798) ;  J.  P.  Straet,  librarian 
and  many  years  Father  of  the  Society ;  R.  J.  S. 
Stevens,  the  Oresham  Professor,  and  W.  Horsley, 
the  glee •  writer  fl  798)  ;  Beg.  Spofforth,  the 
glee-writer,  and  Bobert  Oooke,  maater  of  the 
Westminster  choristers  (l^'O'il ;  W.  Beale(1806) ; 
Dr.  Cailoott  (1806);  W.  Uawes  and  W.  Linley 
(1809) ;  Q.  £.  Williams,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1814);  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers,  Bart,  and 
T.  Greatorcx,  orpmtiist  of  Wa^tmiiister  Abbey 
(1819)  ;  J.  T.  Cooper  (1825)  ;  Jonathan  Nield, 
Rer.  W.  J.  HaU  (1828);  P.  J.  Salomona, 
(1829) ;  Vincent  Novello  and  Thomas  Oliphant, 
afterwards  secretary  (1880)  ;  J,  W  Hobhs,  J. 
Calkin  (1831)  ;  G.  Cooper,  deputy  organist  of 
81  Panl'a,  James  Turle,  otganlatof  Weatudnater 
A])hoy  (1 832).  TTp  to  1 820  the  members  presided 
in  rotation,  but  in  that  year  it  was  raeolved  to 
appoint  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers  as  permanent  president. 
The  office  has  since  lx>eti  filled  by  Lord  Saltoun, 
If 42  53;  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bt.,  1858-60  ; 
Prince  Dhuleep  Singh,  1867-71  ;  Thomas  Oli- 
phant, 1871*78;  Hon.  and  Ber.  H.  legge, 
1874-77.  [The  Earl  Beauchanip  wa.s  >i[)pointed 
in  1878,  and  succeeded  in  1892  by  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  ou  whose  retirtnient  in  1896  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt  was  appointed.  Sir  A.  Snlltvan 
was  pre8i(!''rit  for  the  lastymr  nf  hi?  lifp.  '1''99- 
'  1 900.  Lord  Alverstone  succeeded  him  in  1 901, , 
and  waa  aoooeeded  1^  Sir  Wederiok  Bridge  in 
1904.  In  Nov.  1905  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  (see  l>clow),  was  appointed 
President]  The  Librarians  have  been :  J.  P. 
Street,  179S.1848;  John  Bishop,  1848*70; 
C.  D.  Budd,  1871-78  ;  J.  C.  Meek.  1879-88, 
K.  Ernfst  Cooper,  1888.  The  conductors  or 
imisicai  directors  {permanently  appointed  since 
W.  Hawee,  1809-46,  have  been  :  James  Turle, 
1846-49 ;  James  Ring,  1849-54  ;  Cipriani  Potter, 
1855-70;  Otto  Goldschmidt,  1871-77  ;  Sir 
John  Stainer,  1878-87  ;  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  1887 
to  the  present  time.  Dr.  John  Hullah,  Sir 
J.  F.  BridfTP.  and  Mr.  Eaton  Faning,  were 
assistant  conductors  since  1878.  Under  the 
prsaent  mlee  the  Sodety  omaiata  of  forty 
members,  elected  by  ballot,  the  subscription 
(including  dinner  fees)  being  five  guineas,  and 
for  professional  members  three  guineas,  c.  M. 
[From  1881  two  prizes,  Mr.  T.  MoUnenx's  of 
£10  and  tba  Sooia^'a  of       ware  awaided 
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■  aaauAllj  unUl  1889,  aud  tmaniAilv  firom 
:  1891.   Mr.  Ktllow  J.  Pjw  wia  traMorar  imtil 

1893,  being  raooeeded  hj  Mr.  ChM.  T.  D. 
Crewt,  who  still  holdg  the  office.  The  office 
of  hon.  860.,  held  £rom  July  1871  bj  Mr.  J. 
Edwwd  StTMt,  it  now  filled  lij  Ut  fon,  Mr. 
Oscar  W.  Street.] 

MAELZEL,  JoHAMN  N&pomuk,  bom  Aug. 
;16,  1772,  at  RatUbon,  son  of  an  organ^builder. 
.In  1792  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  deirotsd  him- 
self to  teiching  mnsic,  and  to  constnictint;  an 
aatomatoa  mstrumentof  flatoa,  trumpets,  drums, 
^cjmbab,  triangle,  and  •tiinyp  stmck  hj  ham- 
mers, which  played  mosio  by  Haydn,  Moiart, 
and  Cresceiitini,  and  was  sold  for  3000  florina. 
Uia  next  machine  was  the  Panharmonioon,  like 
the  fonntr,  but  wilSi  okrlaata,  TioUm,  aiulTioloii> 
cellos  Added.  It  was  worked  by  weights  acting 
oaQylinders,and  wasexhibited  in  Viennaiu  1804. 
Maelxel  then  bought  Kempelen's  Chesaplayer  ; 
and  took  it  with  the  Panharmonioon  to  Paris. 
The  Chessplayer  he  .'iftcrwdrJsi  sold  to  Enp^^nf 
Beauhamals.  He  next  constructed  a  Trumpeter, 
.which  played  the  Anrtrbn  •»!  fVenoli  cavalry 
marohes  and  signals,  with  marches  and  allegros 
hy  Wfipl.  DuMfk.  and  Plny^l.  In  1S08  he  was 
appomted  oourt  meohaniciau,  and  about  that 
'tim»  mad»  float  ear  tnimpttt,  om  of  wUth 
Beethoven  used  for  years.  In  1812  he  opened 
the  'Art  Cabinet,'  among  the  attractions  of 
which  were  the  Trumpeter  and  a  new  and  en- 
luiffid  Puiliannonioon ;  and  toon  aAtrmaidfl 
mndf  publio  a  musical  chronometer,  an  improve- 
ment of  a  maohins  by  Stbokel,  for  which  he 
oUtiatd  oartiAcotat  ftom  DttthitfiMi  ond  ottMr 
loading  mniinkai  Maelxel  and  BotliiOTon  were 
at  this  time  on  very  friondly  terms.  They  had 
arranged  to  visit  Loudon  together,  and  Maelxel 
had  meontimo  oidtd  tho  grsot  mtottr  in  hit 
impocuniosity  by  urging  on  him  a  loan  of  .10 
ducats  in  gold.  In  order  to  add  to  tho 
attractions  of  the  Panharmonioon,  which  they 
proposed  to  take  with  them,  Maelzel  conceived 
and  skrtpJimi  in  dptiiil  the  design*  of  a  piorr  tn 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Yittona  (June  21, 
I81S),  whkik  Beotliovan  oompottd  isr  liio 
instnunont;  While  it  was  being  airangod  OH 
the  barrpl,  itaelzel  further  induced  him  to  score 
it  for  the  orchestra,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
tam^  for  tho  jonmoy ;  and  it  wot  oooordiiigly 
scored,  and  performed  at  a  concert  on  Dec.  8, 
1813,  the  programme  of  which  consisted  of  tho 
Symphony  No.  7  ;  tlie  luarohos  of  Dussck  and 
Pleyel,  by  tho  antonAton,  and  the  Battle-piece. 
The  concert  was  repeated  on  tho  12th,  and  the 
two  yielded  a  net  profit  of  over  4000  florins.  At 
thit  point  BotChoWn  took  oiSmoo  ol  Haohsl't 
hofing  announced  the  Battie-pltoe  as  his 
property,  broke  comjiletely  with  him,  rejf^ctcd 
the  Trumpeter  and  his  marches,  and  held  a  third 
oonoert  (Ja«.  2,  1814)  Ibr  kfi  own  lolo  btnoftt 
Afltr  toTBiml  woeka  of  tndtovour  to  ifMnga 


matters,  Maelxel  departed  to  Munich  with  his 
Flnihannonicon,  including  tin  Battio-piece,  and 
also  with  a  full  orchestral  soort  of  tht  tamo,  wUoli 

he  had  obtained  witJmnt  Beethoven's  concurrence 
and  caused  to  be  perlormed  at  Munich.  Beet- 
hoven on  this  entered  an  action  against  htm  in 
the  Vienna  courts,  and  it  is  his  memorandum  of 
the  grounds  of  the  action,  as  proi>ar€d  for  his 
advocate,  which  is  usually  entitled  his  'de- 
position.'* Ho  flirther  addiotted  a  statoment* 
to  tiie  musicians  of  London,  entreating  them  not 
to  ooontenance  or  support  MaelxeL  Tho  action 
canio  to  nothing,  and  Madnl  doot  not  nppoar 
to  h»iWt  gono  to  London.  He  stopped  at 
Amsterdam,  and  there  got  from  Winked,  a  Dtitrh 
mechanic,  the  idea  of  employing  a  new  form  of 
pendnlnm  at  a  motrmonio.  Ho  toon  porfiscted 
the  instrument,  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  and  in 
1816  wo  find  him  in  Paris  ^tablished  as  a 
manuCaoturer  of  this  metronome,  under  the  style 
of  «MaUl  «t  Cio.'  Winkol  tlaimod  it  as  his 
inventirtn,  and  the  claim  was  confirmed,  after 
examination,  by  the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sciences. 
A  wish  to  repurchase  Kempelon'o  (Sitasplayer 
and  to  push  liis  Metronome  took  him  back  to 
Munich  and  Vienna  in  1817.  Beethoven's  good 
word  was  of  more  consequence  than  any  one 
titt't,  tad  knowing  Matbal't  dtf  tinett,  Beet- 
hoven's amenability  to  a  good  companion,  and  the 
fact  that  the  j>erff>rraance  on  which  the  lawstiit' 
was  grounded  iiaving  taken  place  out  of  Aostha, 
the  action  coidd  not  lie,  it  need  not  totfuriae  at 
to  find  that  the  suit  -^a^i  pivrn  np,  and  the  coasts 
divided  equally.  After  this  Maelzel  travelled 
much,  and  even  reached  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  a  voyage  or 
two  to  tho  Wr'^t  Indir'5,  PxhibitintT  tho  Chess- 
player, the  Conliagration  of  Mosoow,  and  his 
othw  ooriont  invontiont.*  Ho  wit  found  dotd 
in  his  berth  on  board  the  American  brig 
July  21 ,  1 838.  Maelzel  was  evidently  a  sharp,, 
shrewd,  clever  man  of  business,  with  a  atrong 
proptntitytontt  thoidott  ofothonfiir  his  own 
benefit. 

For  the  details  of  his  Metronome  aee  the 
article  under  that  head.  It  wtt  ontifoly  different 
from  llie  Stockel-Miloel  'Giuonometer,'  and  it 

was  upon  the  latter  and  not  upon  thf  Mctni 
nome,  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  catch  which  is 
connteted  witli  tiio  Allegretto  of  hit  Syinx>hony 

No.  8.  A.  W.  T. 

of  men  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  singing  ui 
four  partt-^two  tenoft  tad  two  baasot.  TtMf 

Hprjing  from  the  Liedertifcln,  and  the  most  ini 
portant  were  founded  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  in 
Vienna  (1845),  and  by  Franz  Weber  in  Cologne, 
The  latter  visited  England  in  the  sjiring  of  1 860. 

r\T.'\  ?mp  bpforn  tho  'M.ir-tMi  nt  ^ViIld.<^or.  The 
Cologne  Choral  Union  also  gave  a  set  of  ten 

•  8chlndl«r    TTiiTOT.  111.  4«.V 

*  Tbar«r,  iil.  4*!7. 

«  Sm  rrat  a.  AllM.  «t  rkiiUdslfOuit.  V.&.A,.  U  Um  Book  of  thi 
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OMeffe  in  St.  J&mes'a  HaH  ia  June  1883. 

(Sf«  LirDKBTAFEL.)  F.  O. 

MASSIG.  •  In  niot^pritt^  time  *  ;  theCtfrman 
•^BiT»UntofModiM»to,  used  mudi  bySabumaiu}, 
aifttttazdi  of  tbe  fugues  cm  tlw  lunM  Baeh, 
ad  eoBsUntly  thm^ieiit  the  Album.  'Im 
aHt&«i>»n  T»'rnpo,'  oceurs  in  the  fourth  fitfiir*  of 
up,  t2^  '  b«hr  massig  '  lu  the  Lager-scene,  Ho.  3 
«r«|k7i.  HBiiM<]liMigdiirali«ii«iM«giMh' 
15  tlie  tnuislation  of  '  Mo^irr^ito  con  energia  '  in 
the  Moond  BMTemeat  of  the  jb^ftatacU  ia  0,  op. 
17.  M. 

MAESTOSO.  'Withim^Mty/orinadigiii- 
fad  way.  It  is  vacd  either  alone,  as  a  dirpctinn 
<tf  time,  ia  which  case  it  indicates  m  pace  rather 
dMV  thaa  aadamte,  or,  ooottoed  with  dtiur 
isdieatiNBafileropo,  aa  aguide  to  the  r  i  jirmiioii 
Beethoren  a»fs  it  frequently  in  both  thpse  ways. 
It  oecwn  aloiM  in  the  PionofurU  bonata,  op. 
Ill,  M  muweumtt,  in  tlu  IfmmauUkn  ovar* 
tiT>.  op.  115,  Qtmrtet  in  Er>,  oj..  127,  etc. ;  also 
m  Pmrro'saoDg  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  of '  Fidelio, ' 
'  Aof  each,  anf  each,  nur  will  ich  hsueu. '  In 
tije  final  ahum  of  that  opera,  '  Wer  ein  holdcs 
"*''ib  errongfli,'  the  'Iir<-cli'in  oritriTiallv  stwd 
MMrtoao  virace^  bnt  waa  afterwards  changed  to 
ibgWiB*  wntMf^  ThefixataunmMntof 
AiOhoiBl  BjfWifbmf  is  marked  jUfagN  non 
^  TJpo,  nn  poco  maeato.so  ;  the  paasa^  in  tlie 
a.n  moTcmeBt  to  the  words  '  Seid  nmaohlungen 
MafisMB '  k  Aadntt  ttMatoM ;  ad  Uw  four 
h.\~i  of  -i  4  tirii''  immrdiat'-ly  bfforp  thp  final 
ri-ettUBuno  are  marked  Maestoso  simply.  Men- 
<iri98ohn  naes  Allegro  maestoso  frequently,  as  in 
'  Elijah  '  '  I  am  he  that  comforteth,'  and  *  Be  not 
and  in  'St.  Paul'  very  often,  lie  iv^s  ■? 
ModeraiB  maestoso  in  '  Then  did  Elijah  the 
prophet*  MaiwlnaK«mliriooe<mii  thaagni- 
rtkjit  of  the  German  '  Rauschend  md  tetUoh ' 
is  Seii<uiMnn's  Novelette,  No.  5.  M. 

MASSTKO,  master,  iiiis  word  is  almost 
wrhritsly  apfriisd  to  tiia  gnat  dsiriaal 
p^wrra.  but  occaaionally  it  is  used  of  the  yery 
Ingbflst  cUoB  of  executiTe  musicians,  though  eTen 
ia  lUi  eaas  it  may  be  taken  as  implying  an 
appreciation  of  fhair  compositions  rather  than 
of  tbeir  r>*"-forTnance9.  It  is  seldom  appliM  to 
U*sbm  as  such,  but  refers  almost  always  to 
^mfmmm  of  Bote. 

M  v^tro  di  cappeUa  ii  the  exact  Italian  eqai- 
rm-Lt  to  tha  Qannoii  term  Oapellmoistar,  or 
ecui  actor. 

Maestro  dei  pntti  (master  of  the  boys)  is  an 

offiee  whkh  was  founded  in  1538  (not,  as  is 
grastally  supposed,  in  the  Papacy  of  Julius  XL 
^iwi  WW  much  earlier)^  an<l  which  waa  fint 
koU  by  Arcadelt.  Its  daties  are  to  teach  sing- 
tag  to  the  '^"vs  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  and 
^acrc  ot  leas  to  superintend  tiie  choir  arrange- 
i^vlik  It  tiraa  rapnaanto  ow  'GhofinBiaotar*' 
[8ee  Arcadklt,  Tol.  L  p.  101.] 

Hsestr"     "^mhalo  is  an  ofRrfr  at  the  Opfrn, 
aest  in  importance  to  the  conductor,  and  ucca-  1 


sionally  taking  his  place.  His  duties  consist  of 
•nparintandiiig  tho  rshaofado  of  the  mitsio,  and 
accompanying  atthet".  This  po<?t  "iv.i^  held  by 
Handel  at  Hamburg,  when  he  was  q^uite  young 
fsee  HAV0BL,  w6L  iL  p»  810],  and  aftamido 
by  Mattheson.  M. 

MACIADA,  or  MAO  AS  (Oreelt),  the  scmi- 
oircular  wooden  bridge  fixed  at  <me  or  both  ends 
of  thowKwoohotd.  71m  naaw  waa  alio  appliad 
to  the  movable  bridge  inserted  below  the  string 
of  the  monochord  to  mark  the  harmonir  inter- 
vals  (Boetiaus,  ir.  lb),  and  generally  to  tiio 
bridge  in  stringad  fnatnuaante  (Philoatratoa^ 

778).     [See  MOMOCBOlMvl  J.  F.  R.  8. 

MAGADIS^  tm  ancient  Greek  instnonaity 
our  kaowladga  of  whidi  fa  afanoat  wholly  do* 
rived  Ikon  a  passage  in  the  fourteenth  book  of 
Athensetis,  in  which  the  scattered  references 
to  it  in  Greek  literaUire  are  brought  together. 
Athanaooa  diad  hi  A.i».  194.  Tho  inatramflnt 
had  then  long  been  obsolete,  and  the  doubts 
which  existed  as  to  its  exact  lonu  and  structure 
are  no  nearer  solution  at  the  present  day.  From 
tlio  ooitfl toting  statemente  of  the  authorities 
qnoted,  some  of  whom  identify  it  with  the 
l^ectis,  otben  with  the  Sambuca  and  oLhera 
again  wUh  thaFkaltery,  it  would  aasm  that  tho 
magadia  was  an  in'htrument  of  the  dulcimer 
tyj«,  prorided  with  a  bridge  (msgas)  or  hrif)«rffs 
so  placed  that  ootaves  oould  be  played  on 
a^jainiag  stringa.  It  waa  introdnaed  from  tho 
Elast  tliroii^li  the  Lydians,  and  was  in  use  in 
Greece  as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C.,  when 
Anacreon  speaks  of  playing  on  a  magadis  of 
twenty  atrings.  According  to  Aristoxanua  it 
•w-ns-  jihivfd  without  .i  plortnim.  Tfie  character^ 
istiu  of  the  instnunent  was  the  produotion  of 
aouada  in  ootovea,  and  aociaaqiMBtly  wo  ftnd  tha 
name  also  applisd  to  a  species  of  doable  fluta, 
also  said  to  be  of  Lydian  origin,  on  which 
OGtav«i  oould  be  played,  aud  a  verb  magadixein 
ngnifying  to  play  in  ootevaa  on  any  inatnnnent 
(PsfTiiio- Aristotle,  18).  j.  f.  r. 

MAUGINI,  Oio.  Paolo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
violin -makar,  bom  in  Bresoia  in  1681  ;  died 
in  tbe  same  place  about  1628.  According  to 
information  culled  from  tlie  Brescian  St.'itr  Ar- 
chives, Maggini's  family  came  originally  from 
Bottidno,  a  Wlhige  in  the  neighbouring  hiHa  of 
Brescia.  His  grandfather,  Bartolonimeo  da  Msg- 
gini,  lived  and  died  at  Botticino,  hut  after  his 
death  his  son  Zovan  or  Giovanni,  migrated  with 
hia  wifa  QiuUa,  to  Bresda,  where  Paolo,  thoir 
second  son,  wss  hm  n.  The  Brescian  Income  Tax 
papers  for  1568  state  that  Gio.  Paolo's  elder 
brother  waa  a  shoemaker,  imt  no  mention  ia  mada 
of  his  father  following  any  profession  ar  trada. 
In  all  prol«.bility  he  was  a  retired  farmer  with 
private  means.  Nothing  is  known  ot  U  lo.  I'aolo'a 
duldhood,  or  what  eanaad  him  to  adopt  the  pro* 
feaaion  of  violin-making,  but  a  legal  document, 
aic^iipd  bv  him  in  1 602,  prove?, two  thinc'^  rl»'nrlv : 
hrat,  th^  ilia  signature  is  tliat  ui  a  periiou  of 
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iHUity  •dnottkm,  aad,  secondly,  tlxat  at  tiM  age 

of  twenty  one  he  was  working  in  Breacia  as  an 
apprentice  under  Gaeparo  da  Sal6.  On  Jan.  20, 
1615,  hamanied  Ifaddakna  Anna,  daughlwof 

Mesaer  Faust  Forrestio,  and  after  his  marriage  he 
and  his  wife  settled  in  a  house  in  the  Contrada 
del  Palazzo  Veochio  del  Podesta.  In  thia  home, 
wifh  tha  aanitaiMw  of  hia  apprantioa,  Jaoopo  de 
Lanfriinchiui,  Maggini  built  up  a  very  luooessful 
business  in  the  maaufaotara  of  oitharas,  Tiolon- 
oelloa,Tk>Iaa,aiidTlottiii.  In  ISMka  proe|)ered 
atill  more,  and  acquired  a  second  home  and  shop 
in  the  Contrada  delle  Ik>mba8aire,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  wife  and  family.  He  also 
poroliMed  property  in  the  hiUa  and  plaina 
8ttrroii&diDg&raiBia,and  a  residential  farm-house 
and  land,  which  abutted  \i\)on  the  grandfather's 
old  home  near  the  village  of  Botticino.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  coiyeotnraL  Afkar  1626  the 
Bro8ci/\ii  Income  Tax  pa|)ers  cease  to  mention  his 
name,  and  in  1632  he  waa  undoubtedly  dead, 
aa,  in  a  aehadiile  preaented  in  that  jaar  by  hia 
aon  Carlo,  he  uaea  the  formula  '  Filius  quondam 
Johannis  PaulL'  Although  documentary  evi- 
dence proves  that  Maggini's  wife  died  on 
Vor,  34,  1661,  and  waa  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Agatha,  all  research  for  the  certificate 
of  her  husband's  death  and  burial  has  been  in 
vain.  The  only  reaaonable  ioferenoa  it  that  aa 
the  town  ot  Bnaeia  wii»  ravaged  by  aft  tatmm 
ively  severe  plague  in  1632,  Maggini  was  one  of 
ita  victims,  and  being  taken  to  one  of  the  'pest- 
hooaM '  whioh  wera  OTguind  for  tha  rfdc,  at  tha 
pnblio  expense,  died  away  from  home,  without 
any  note  of  his  death  or  burial  being  made. 

As  a  maker,  Maggini's  name  is  associated  with 
many  pmgfiaalTe  innovations  in  the  construction 
of  the  violin,  and  especially  in  the  method  of 
cutting  the  wood.  In  his  earliest  work  theae 
altentiou  are  not  diaoeniible,  aa  he  was  atfll 
under  Ite  influence  of  Gaaparo  da  Ral5,  whose 
inaectiracv  ot  modelling,  rough  workmanship, 
and  dark  brown  vamiah  he  at  iirst  copied.  But 
when  he  onoe  oaat  aaide  the  methods  of  his 
veteran  master,  and  of  the  old  school  of  viol 
makers,  Maggini  created  an  era  in  the  hiatory  of 
riolin-making,  which  haa  deeerredly  immortal- 
ized his  name.  He  was  among tiie  first  makers 
who  discanied  the  then  customary  method  of 
cutting  the  soft  pine-wood  used  for  the  bellies  of 
TioUna  hi  what  ia  termed  *elab  liMhioB,' 
parallel  with  the  upward  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
instead,  adopted  the  practice  of  using  the  wood 
the  straight  way  of  the  grain,  brong^t  about  by 
cntting  it  wedge-waya  ont  of  the  tna  from  the 
bark  inwards  to  the  core  (see  Violtv-makino). 
He  waa  almost,  if  not  quite  the  earliest  maker 
to  nas  ooraer  Uodts  «id  linings  snoh  aa  ate 
now  employed,  and  he  modulated  his  thick- 
nesses with  far  more  intention  and  accuracy 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Maggini's  purfling 
ia  beantlAtlty  ezeonted.  His  instrumenta  are 
moitly  onaaiiiit^y  or  double  porfled,  but  theta 


are  some  violina  of  hia  bearing  the  aingle  line. 
Three  of  these,  and  one  viola  are  known  to  exist. 
Many  of  hia  violina  bear  a  purfled  or  painted 
oottTentional  deeign  upon  the  book,  bat  m  hia 
violin  model  advanced  in  originality  and  pr  r- 
fection,  so  he  gradually  discarded  the  cuatomary 
oruamentationso  dear  to  the  ancient  viol-makcijs, 
probably  having  discovered  that  thia  practica 
only  served  to  muffle  the  tone  of  his  instrn- 
menta.  His  violina  are  large  in  aixe,  and  an 
made  of  the  bmt  matatiala.  The  model  la  qvita 
original,  and  beare  no  reeemblance  to  the  Amati 
pattern  ;  the  varnish  on  his  best  instnimenta  is 
orange-yellow,  the  J/  holes  are  clearly  cut,  tht: 
lower  eintbs^  in  oontradiatinotioD  to  tlioaa  of 
Stradivarini^  being  always  smaller  than  the 
upper  onM,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Maggini.  The 
scroll  is  well  out,  but  shorter  than  that  of  other 
makers,  and  for  this  reason  appears  to  be  wider 
than  it  really  is.  The  lal>els  are  placed  close  to 
the  centre  of  his  instruments  ;  they  are  in  block 
remtm  iifp§,  ud,  like  thoee  of  Ua  maafear  da 
Sal6,  are  umdated. 

Maggini  was  not  a  prolific  maker,  the  r^iilt  of 
his  life's  work,  as  represented  by  extant  instru- 
menta, numbering  about  fifty  violins  and  uidar 
two  dozen  tenors  and  violoncellos.  For  this 
reason  authentic  specimena  of  his  work  are 
scarce.  Some  of  his  fineat  flddlee  hara  baeu  ia 
the  hands  of  Ole  Boll,  L6onard,  Vieoxtempa,  and 
de  B-'riot,  who  po<«e8sed  two  fine  examples,  one 
of  which  he  picked  up  in  an  old  cuiioai^  ahop 
in  Plttia  for  15  fVaaea.   Tlib  inatrament  now 

belongi  to  the  Prince  Caraman  de  Chirnay.  and 
is  considered  of  high  value.  An  excellent 
summary  of  Maggini's  contribntiona  to  tha 
development  of  violins,  violas,  and  violoncelloa 
is  given  in  I^ody  Huggins's  Gio.  Paolo  Maggini, 
publiahed  by  the  firm  of  Hill  k  Sona. 

No  anthentio  pupils  of  Maggini  ha^  oameta 
light.  None  of  hia  seven  children  followed  their 
father's  profession  ;  his  only  surviving  son ,  Carlo 
Francesco,  became  a  silk  merchant,  but  the 
Maggini  infloeooe  ma  ba'olearly  traced  t>otii  in 
the  Ouamerius  and  Uli'Long  Strad  '  models. 
In  modem  timea  few  mekers  have  been  more 
copied,  both  honeetly  and  dfritoneetly.  Fine 
copies  were  made  by  Bernard  Simon  Fendt  and 
Reiny  (two  French  makers  who  settled  in  Lou- 
don); by  Darchos,  and  N.  F.  Voillaume  in 
Belgium ;  by  Geiid  (p^re),  Bemadel,  Chanol^aad 
Vuillaume  in  Paris,  and  at  Mireooarl^  whara  it 
is  one  of  the  favourite  models. 

BWiofr-aphf  —au.  FmaU  Mmfftmi,  M*  omd  WW*.  vemgSlU 
U>d  sdlUd  from  nuktarUl  aolUcted  and  rontritatod  WtlllM 
Kb«»t>rth  Hill  *m1  hl<  ■oos.  WtllUm.  Arthur  and  Alfrad  BIO.  If 
Manrarrt  I.  Hunln*  ll/onduo,  IHyXi.  Th*  VinUn  amd  Mm  ^mwm 
Mai.,-ri   in.<  Imttalart.  hy  UaurKc  Hurt  il^iD  l  .n.  Ifittory  ^ 

wSi.  ytiiSSfSiinStaiS  ism.  Mm  VMM, 

A.  fLajm  (Paria.  IIW).  JTofM  (Jmm  Paul},  Biof  Vntm.  4m 
Muticirfu.  F.  J.  F^tU.  LuthcmonofrapJkU  lli^irri,jw  -i  rTufiiimifa. 
I«  Prir»c«  N.  Yooaoapoiff  (rwla.  ISM).  I  Uti»»i  antichi  m  tn»drr^ 
O.  de  PleotoUla  OHir— ■»  ML  /  mM  wUUni.  M.  VilU  >e»ri. 
gnano.  IMS).  M  gtouimt  ^mI*  M«m*mi  tMifio  ftt  mmtmtm. 

D.  Ad(*Io  HmnoMX  iBrweta.  1890).  Ut  fmtrim  M  OtfMMWM  JM» 
Maigini,  D.  Anmlo  Baranal  (CramoM.  ISSl).  alp  f9Mamwmd§m 
aWMr,  VM  J.  V.  WMMOTnkl  {IMfUt.  ISM.         *   »  . 
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XAGGIORE.     Thii   woid.    thft  Italian 

eqaiT»l<'nt  of  our  'major,'  ia  xised  m  a  siipplc- 
DrnUrv  guide  in  paaaagM  of  music  where  a 
dunge  is  nuid*  hma  the  minor  to  the  major 
■ode,  gBiMimlly  to  the  tonio,  not  the  relative 
major,  since  in  that  change  a  careless  reader 
mi^ht  disregard  the  correction  of  the  minor 
■gysUusu  Booh  »  dungs  as  fhst  from  O  minor 
to  0  m^or,  eren  when  the  three  naturals 
«R  oaed  to  annul  the  previous  tliree  flats, 
nd^ht  conoeivablj  be  overlooked,  were  it  not  for 
tke  warning  'maggiore.'  But  such  external 
lids  to  tho  rwading  of  mnris  are  of  tathor  doabt> 

hii  utility.    K. 

ItAOIO  7L0T&  See  ZkWEmiOn, 
MAQNARD,  Lucikn  Dxnis  OAnBiiL  Al- 
BftRic,  bom  in  Paris,  June  9,  1866,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Lycee  Condoroet  for  a  legal  career. 
Afbr  iisming  tho  grade  of  *UoenoiC'  he  dis- 
oirered  that  hie  musical  faculty  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
under  Dubois  and  Massenet,  gaining  the  first 
prize  for  harmony  la  1888.  On  leaving  the 
Conv^rvat'Mre  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
Vincent  d  indy,  and  has  sinos  become  one  of 
ihs  moat  femnlcable  «»f  modem  fVeneh  eon* 
yoscfs^  distinguished  for  his  boldness  and 
sincerity.  He  has  written  the  following  for 
orchestra:  three  symphonies,  opp.  4,  6,  11  ; 
sssilo in aaeient style,  op.  3;  a*dbantftmihre,' 
opw  9 ;  an  overture,  op.  10;  'Hymne  k  la 
Jastice,'  op.  14  ;  'Hymne  k  V«<nu8,'  op.  17. 
Among  his  works  for  chamber  music  are  a 
firintst  far  piano  and  wind,  opt  6 ;  »  violin 
sfinata,  op.  13  ;  a  string  quartet,  op.  16  ;  and  a 
trio  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  18.  His  dramatic 
varktan:  'Yolande,'  op.  5,  one-aot,  Bmssels, 
ISn ;  'Onerca  ur,'  op.  12,  in  three  acts,  not 
yet  giren.  The  libretti  of  both  are  by  the 
oampoaef  himself.  o.  r. 

MAOKIFICAT.  The  'Song  of  the  Blsoied 
Virgin  Mary'  has  been  used  as  the  Vesper 
0»nticle  of  the  Church  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  the  Evening  Office  has  always  been  so  con* 
itnMts^  aa  to  lead  np  to  it  aa  Ita  ohief  point  of 
interest 

la  Plain-song  services  it  is  song  to  the  same 
1^  as  the  Paalroa,  hot  to  a  nllhnnt  form, 
with  mom  eiahoroteintonaittoBa  and  mediations 

(tee  Psalmody). 

Mta  the  invention  of  Diaoant  a  custom 
anas  of  singing  Magnifieai  In  alternate  veraae 
of  Pkin-aong  «id  Jintx  Bcurdoiu  Sometimes 
the  Faitx  Bmtrdon  was  simply  a  harmonisefl 
paalm-tooe,  with  the  melody  in  the  tenor,  as 
m  the  Uicmiag  aimaiple  of  n  ymj  beaatlftil 


Mimgnifltal,  Prim!  Tml 


'  Use'  which  haa  long  bean  traditional  iuFreaeh 

Cathedrals. 

Sometimes  the  Plain  •  song  was  contrasted 
with  an  original  Fimx  Btmrfyn^  written  in  the 

required  Mode,  but  not,  like  the  former  example, 
on  the  actual  melody  of  the  psalm-tone.  Dr. 
Bum<^,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  met  with  an 
exoeedinglj  Interesting  MS.  oolleotion  of  JInw 

Bourdom  of  this  description,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  inasters  of  the  16th  century.  From 
his  autograph  transcription  of  this  volume — 
now  preserved  under  the  name  of  Sludij  M 
PaleMrina,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museiun 
— we  extract  the  following  beautiful  example 
by  QioTNua  Maria  NaninU 


Ton.  IV. 


'  ■  — 

""^a~~i 

— • — '■ — " — 

These  two  methods  of  singing  Uagitifieat  are 
so  wonderfully  effective  that  it  is  dif^cult  to 
choose  between  them  ;  and,  happily,  they  are 
both  eo  easy  that  no  ohoir  need  fear  to  attMn|t 
them.  But  the  derelopment  of  the  idea  did 
not  rest  here.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name 
any  great  church  composer  who  has  not  illus- 
trated  the  text  of  the  oantiole  with  original 
music  over  and  over  again.  Palestrina  pub- 
lished a  volume,  in  1591,  containing  two  set* 
tings  in  each  of  the  first  eight  Modes,  and  haa 
left  nearly  as  many  more  in  MS.  Hia  flivourite 
plan  was  to  treat  thn  alternate  verses,  only,  in 
complex  imitation  and  cloMly>interwoven  ftigal 
points,  leaving  aometimee  the  even  and  some- 
times the  odd  verses  to  be  sung  in  unisonous 
Plain-song,  in  the  manner  alreAdy  described. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  finest 
compooitiona  in  the  seriaa  will  oarre  to  exam* 
pU^  hia  anal  mode  of  treatment. 

t  It  wlU  ba  Mm  that  HaninI  haa  •ndad  hia  Chant  with  Ik* 
harmrar  of  tha  Dominant,  Inatmd  of  that  propar  to  tbr  Ptiia)  tt 
the  Mod*.  A  •imflar  Mrattaritjr  ta  obMrvabw  In  many  other  fmat 
Bottrdniu  •Hapted  tajr  tlM  oM  maatan  to  »ltemata  reriaa  of  Cantlclca 

and  PnaSnii.  The  r<-Ji..on  nf  lhl»  !•  Mlf-erlilfnt.  On»  r>r  other  ol 
thi-  pul.«l.li)irT  ».l.-iH  .-.  .  f  '  M.-l.-  i>  'liipl'.jr.!.  in  ,.rv!er  lh»t  It* 
tm«  KliukI  <  airiica  mmf  b«  raaarvad  for  tha  oonoluaton  of  th» 
AntlphMii  vrhuh  u  to  follow.  The  MatiM MHfM  MV  h*  dtad 
aa  tha  exceiJtioo  wbloh  HWMa  the  rate.  H  Mls  vlttiM  Btvpar 

ngUjiiiMw^hMw     lam^mmtt  wwiiMan  iseiMiSN^ 
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This  metlifxi  was  also  aflo{it<»d  by  Francesco 
Soriano,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  many  other 
miton;  bat  F«liee  Anerio,  Ixtom  luireiido, 
OioTanni  Gabrieli,  and  aome  of  the  most  noted 
of  th^ir  cotit»Mni>nrarift8,  tT<'at^l  the  canticle 
in  polyphony  throughout,  Im^uently  disposing 
ihrfr  Ti^OM  in  two  or  more  antiphonal  dioin. 
A  fine  exampl*  of  this  later  style  is  preserved 
in  GabhelTt  ^|ht-part  Magn\/iceU  in  the  first 
Mode. 

Afagni^fbatt  Triad  TooL 

IMs-pcr-ait  ■uyartioa 

dOTM  teuMfiia 


The  fathers  of  English  Cathedral  Music  treated 
Magnificat  in  a  manner  |>eculiarly  their  own — 
dear  in  design,  ])ure,  solemn,  and  richly  har> 
monious,  but  ditforing  in  no  viae  from  their 
rendering  of  the  other  canticles,  and  domand- 
ing  no  slower  pace  than  the  rest  The  tinest  of 
thaae,  whioh  nAj  wall  bear  MiDpari«m  with 
tiM  worin  of  the  igr6U  WUmkik  aad  ItaliiA 
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Schools,  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Services  '  of 
Tallia,  Byrd,  Fanaat,  Tomkina,  Bevin,  Batten, 
and  Orlando  QibboML    Their  number  is  com- 
pemtively  small ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat 
many  invaloablo  compositions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  have  been  lost  to  us,  through  the 
spolktioB  of  Oathedna  lifanriee,  dnring  the  I 
civil  wars.     After  the  Restoration  the  style 
rapidly  deteriorate*!  ;  and,  notwitliatanding  the 
efforts  of  a  few  taieutod  composers — especially 
Creyghton  tad  Orolt— who  oonieientiMnly  Ibl*  I 
lowed  the  precepts  of  the  earlier  school,  it  sank, 
eventually,  so  low  that  even  the  platitudes  of 
Kent  and  Jackson  fail  to  represent  tta  lateet 
stagee  of  degradation.    Happily  the  number  of 
fine  examples  still  remaining  w  quite  sufficient 
for  ail  practical  purpoeee,  and  all  are  now  pub* 
liihed  in  dieap  and  eaaOy  aeeossible  ftnM. 

The  text  of  Afacrninut  has  also  been  grandly 
illustrated  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
composers  of  the  modern  school  in  the  Oratorio 
style,  with  fall  owheeteal  oeeoiwiiiwitfc,  Fer 
some  partirnlars  respecting  the  history  of  a 
Jiagn^/icai  of  this  description,  which  has  given 
ries  to  disousaions  of  more  than  ordinary  in* 
tereet,  see  Erba  (vol  i.  |k  787) ;  Hamdbl  (toL 
ii.  p.  286);  and  Israxi*  u  Sotpt  (voL  iL 
p.  514).  W.  8.  B. 

MAGPIE  MADRIGAL  800IBTY,  TH& 

In  1886  and  1886  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alfred  Soott 
(jatty  collfcted  a  small  i  hoir  to  sing  choruses 
and  glees  at  the  cuucerUi  which  the  then 
YiaeeiiiitnB  FolkeitoiM  (mom  Helen  Oeunteaa  oC 
Radnor)  was  giving  for  charitable  pr.qioses. 
Theee  practice  proved  so  popular  that  in 
November  1886  a  society  was  founded  nnder 
the  name  of  'The  Magpie  Minstrels,'  its  object 
being,  to  quote  the  Society's  minutes — *  to 
gire  Gonoerts  for  charitable  purposes,  the  nature 
of  whioh  ehall  be  left  to  the  diaenticMi  cad 
■election  of  the  Committee.' 

Mr.  Liont'l  lienson  was  then  and  still  is 
oonductor,  and  the  numbers  which  in  the  first 
inalaaoe  were  limited  to  80,  roee  by  rapid 
degrees  to  nearly  200.  In  1889  H.R.H. 
I^iucess  Ix)uise,  Duchess  of  Argyll  (then 
Marchionesa  of  Lome)  honoured  the  Society  by 
becoming  its  Pkeaident,  attending  the  practices, 
and  taking  part  in  the  Coiirerts.  In  1889  the 
first  Invitation  Concert  was  given,  and  aince 
then  one  Oharity  Conrnrt  and  one  Invitntlon 
Concert  have  been  given  annually.  Upwndl 
of  £3500  has  l>e«n  handed  over  to  variona 
Charitable  Institutions.  At  first  'The  Mag^ 
piea'  were  aaeodated  at  their  conoeito  wlUi 
'The  Wandering  MinatNit' Amateur  Orcheatral 
Society  '  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Benson. 
The  name  of  the  society  was  altered  from  '  The 
MagT'ie  Mimitrela'  to  'The  Magpie  Madrigal 
Soriety  *  in  lP9fi.  In  order  to  encourage  good 
vocal  part-writing  '  a  cap^ndla '  the  society  baa, 
tram  tine  to  time,  given  priset  tot  coupofcitiiMi 
^Mong  the  ■tndenti  of  the  Viaytl  €o11«q»  of 
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Moais,  uxd  Rojal  AoMkinj,  with,  on  the  whole, 
mtuintUxj  results^  and  the  pn'z«  works  have 
Ahnya  been  performed  at  the  Invitaiiou  Goa- 
«vlL   Many  of  the  beift  Inown  Madfipk  baTo 

Wr:  ifj' I  ;.],  il  in  the  pmgranmiea,  bnt  a  spenia! 
feature  bm»  beeii  the  uitroduction,  for  the  hrst 
CiM,  of  inii J  Am  WMki  «f  dl  MhMli^  liith«rto 
BBksown  in  this  oountiy,  which  haw  pvohably 
restetl  in  oblivion,  an  far  *«  Enj^land  ia conwnipd, 
sues  thm  ibth  au4  1  <  til  centuhaii  the  penod  in 
vlsnh  ttay  warn  written.  Moat  of  tlnnii  hav» 
leeu  anearthed  and  editrd  sjiccially  for  the  use 
ol  theohoir  its  conductor.  Among  them  may 
beauntioned  nnmeroua  Madrigals,  Moteta,  Chan- 
Mat,  ViUanelle,  etc ,  by  Orlando  di  Laaso,  J.  P. 
?»reli0rV,  Josi^uin  dea  Pr^,  Claude  T,pif"nn(^, 
Franda  Kegnart,  Orazio  Veoehi»  Luca  Marenzio, 
QMtiaai,  Vittoria,  Araddt,  Ywddofe,  Wfl. 
laert,  Clemens^  Claudin,  Certon,  Franck,  Haaa- 
Wr,  Jannequin,  Ciprian  dp  Rore,  Crtqiiillon, 
(joodinMl,  Giovauelli,  (iafuier,  Uesdin,  Coste- 
Teaner  ; — nearly  all  of  which  wera  aong 
with  the  original  French,  German,  lUlian,  and 
words   to  which  they  were  writtan. 

gtVM  to  the  OBaooompanied  choral  works  of 
Hrshma,  Tery  nearly  fill  of  whioh  hsre  been 
pcrfunaed  hy  the  aociety  at  one  time  or  another ; 
mi  mnm  of  tha  Maaaownpaniad  ohaval  worin 

t'f  P' ter  Com'-liTis  TTpre  introduced  to  the  £ng- 
Iieh  pabiic  (or  the  lirst  time  by  this  choir. 

Many  compoeitiona  of  great  merit  hare  been 
■peckUy  written  for  the  aociety  by  Sir  Hubert 
Ptrrrfwho  rif  f  ted  Preaident of  the  Society 
ta  190«),  tiir  Charles  Staofotd,  Dr.  C  H.  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Aka  Ony,  Mr.  Haoaohal,  Mr.  K.  Yaaghan. 

Wii!ian;»,  Dr.  Eaton  Faning,  Miss  Maude 
Wbite.  Dr.  Arthu  SomarvaU,  and  Mr.  J. 
Blamentli^.  a.  h.  w. 

MAOTAB  (Hnngarian)  MUSIC.  The  moat 
iapartaat  part  of  ihr  national  moaio  of  Hungary 
iaiocailad  beoaoae  it  prooeeda  from  the  Ma^ar 
pMtiaaaftiMlBhMbilnite.  'ThaiMnedHiiK 
9uian  style  of  music/  aays  the  writer  ^f  tWD 
ezoellent  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Monthly 
Mutiml  Retard  for  February  and  March  1877, 
'aa  it  baa  eone  to  be  raoogniind,  oauMt  bjr  any 
means  he  regardwl  as  iii  iipenous,  but  may  most 
pruferly  be  briefly  detiuad  aa  the  product  of  a 
awwaiKtw  •f  aamai  laeaai  Mora  than  one* 
ia«rth*  of  tba  pafiilitfiia  of  Hnnguy  proper  (i.e. 
Traosleithan  Hungary' ,  n't  it  haa  come  to  W 
called  aiooa  ita  ankm  with  the  Anatrian  empire 
b  1M9>  aoMiala  of  Magyan,  tha  deaoMidaiita  of 
thf  »nd«Tit  St-ylhiftti!'  of  the  Tart^ir- Mongolian 
Mock,  who,  after  wandering  from  the  Ural 
Montaina  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tlience  to 
UifT,  aataliHahad  tbamaalvea  in  Hungary  in  the 
^th  rentnrr.  The  rcraainder  of  the  popn^tion 
I  (iMde  up  of  Slava,  Germans,  Wallachiana, 
J««a.  and  CHpaiaa.  Of  4hb  uixad  population, 
tV>«'  Magyan,  aa  the  dominant  lords  of  the  soil, 


and  tiie  Oipaiea,  aa  the  privileged  musiciana  of 

the  country,  are  in  the  main  to  l>e  regarded  aa 
the  joint  origmators  ol  the  uatianal  style.' 
-  11m  union  of  theaa  two  latti;r  racaa  raanllid 

in  the  CO  TR  bin  atiou  of  their  musical  cliaractcristics. 
That  of  tlie  Magyar  music  is  the  peculiarity  of 
ita  rhythma,  and  that  of  ilia  Gii>sy  nitudc  ia  tha 
presence  of  tunis,  embellishments,  and  *  grace- 
notes'  added  to  and  built  uiwn  the  melody,  and 
eventually  becoming  a  moat  important  feature 
in  it.  {Sao  an  assay  by  Ciri  Biigal,  on  Tk^ 
Music  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  MuriaU  Tkmm  tat 
ISdO,  pp.  219,  274,  d82,  889.] 

Thia  latter  peculiarity,  together  with  the  scale 
whieh  ia  diaracteristic  of  the  music  of  Hungary 
in  eommon  ^\'ith  iiinnv  other  nations  of  Eaf^tern 
Europe — a  scale  witli  two  superlluous  seconds, 
or  tin  hanMniendnor  with  s  aharp  fonrth — 


saem  to  indiaaln  m  Avatie  origin.   (Ilia  ot^ 

dinary  European  scales  are  alao  in  \i«e  >  These 
two  chief  characteristics  will  be  examined  m  order. 

I.  Tha  thythmib  of  Magyar  origin.^Thagraat 
dretinctive  fpiture  of  the  bar-rhythms  is  in/ncojxt- 
lien,  generally  consisting  of  the  accentuation  of 
tha  aacond  quaver  in  tha  bar  of  2-4  time  (tha 
rhjrthro  known  aaatfgaiippn»  'in  alimpang  waj'^ 
but  sonietimes  extending  over  larger  spaces,  as  in 
>to.  2  of  the  '  Ungariache  Tanze'  of  Brahma,  bara 
1-S,  6-6,  ole.,  whore  the  ayncopation  oirtanda 
over  two  bars.  Even  where  the  melody  is  with- 
out Bynco|>ation,  the  accompanimeTit  almost 
always  has  it.  The  phrase-rhythms  are  not  con- 
fined to  atrains  of  4  and  8  bars,  but  phrases  of 
2,  Ti.  f<.  7,  and  8  bfir^  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with.  As  examples  of  8-  and  6>bar  riiythma 
may  bo  dtad  lha  third  and  firat  of  Kahma'a 
'  Ungarische  Tdnze,'  and  of  7 -bar  riiyftfaiDt  the 
first  jiart  of  the  following  melody  : — 


p..M  If 

8—4  time,  and  oonaequently  8-8,  ia  almoat  nn* 

known  in  genuine  Magyar  music,  althou^'h  some 
modern  liuugariun  composers  have  introduced  it 
in  slow  movements.  Tha  following  vary  fine 
'H'lll^Mt  ''  is  referred  to  triple  time  by  the 
beet  autliorities  ;  it  is  a  '  Laaad '  or  alow  move* 
mant,  bnt  ia  not  intanded  for  tho 
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In  the  '  liMsd '  the  actual  value  of  the  notes 

dej>pn'^h  t'ftr  more  iijkiti  the  accentuation  of  the 
wordii  auug,  thsD  is  the  case  in  the  quioker 
movmunta.  A  mj  bentiflilriiTtiim  of  wren 
in  a  bar  (written,  for  greater  olearneaa,  as  a  bar 
of  8-4  followed  by  a  bar  of  common  time) 
oooun  in  the  'Hungarian  Song'  on  which 
Brahms  has  wtitten  variations,  op.  21,  No.  2. 

II.  Th*'  tnrns  and  embellishments  added  to  the 
melody,  of  Ciipsy,  and  henoe  Oriental,  origin. — 
This  pecoliaiily  liai  baen  obteiTsd  hy  tmvell«ra 
in  India,  who  saj  that  in  the  performanoe  of 
the  natives  any  embellishments  and  *  fioriture ' 
are  permitted  to  be  introduced  at  the  iKill  of 
the  performer,  provided  only  tiiat  tha  tima  of 
tlie  nirlody  remains  intact.  The  following  h  a 
list  of  the  moat  characteristic  turns  and  '  grace- 
noteo'  mad  in  Hnttyrian  music,  given  by  the 
writer  above  UMatioMdi— 


and  the  double  cadence 

I        k  (It) 


to  which  may  be  added 


But  the  importance  of  Hnnpnrian  music  lies 
xiot  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest, 
as  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  great  olawioal 
masters,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
their  works.  The  first  comjicser  of  note  who 
embodies  the  Hungarian  peculiarities  is  Haydn. 
Tha  most  obvious  iastanoe  of  oooxae  is  the  waH- 
known  •  Rondo  all'  Ongareso,*  or  'Gipsy  Rondo,' 
in  the  Trio  No.  1  in  0  migor ;  but  besides  this 
avowedly  Hungarian  composition  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  works  which  show  that  the  years 
during  which  ho  held  the  |>ost  of  conductor  of 
Prince  Esterhazy's  private  (and  almost  entirely 
Hungarian)  band,  were  not  without  their  effeot. 
Instanoee  of  this  may  be  found  in  many  of  the 
'  Salomon  symphonies '  (the  Symphony  in  B|>, 
No.  9),  etc  (see  further,  A  OrotUian  CompoaeTf 
by  W.  H.  Hadow,  1897).  Hie  eompoaar 
v-!io  h-iS  made  the  greatest  w^r  of  TInnn'anan 
characteristics  is  Schubert.  Constantly  through- 
out his  works  we  come  upon  a  peculiarity  which 
ftt onoe  teUevtof itt nfttiontlity.  TheOm^or 


Symphony  (No.  9)  for  inetaiioe,  the  A  minor 

strinp  quartet,  and  the  Fantasia  in  C  major, 
op.  ID,  are  iuii  ui  Hungarian  feeling  and  char- 
acter, while  elmoet  ell  tlie  peenUaritiee  of  tiie 
Hungarian  style  are  present  in  the  splendid 
'  Divertissement  a  la  hongroise '  (op.  54). 

In  the  work  of  three  men,  belonging  to  two 
very  ditfenntechools,  Hungarian  characteriatice 
are  m  o«?t  oommonly  and  most  skilfully  usetl .  It 
is  enough  to  cite  the  namea  of  Liszt,  Brahms, 
end  Joeehlm,  to  bring  to  tiie  mind  of  eneiy 
reader  tha  use  made  by  each  of  them  of  Hunga- 
rian forma  and  themes.  We  may  think  it  only 
natural  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  should, 
being  netivee  of  Hungary,  have  a  netonl  lovo 
for  their  national  nmsic,  as  we  see  in  the  '  Le^nd 
ofSt.  Elizabeth,'  thcsymphonic  poem'Hnng&ria,' 
the  fourteen  'Rhapsodies  Hongroises,'  by  Liszt, 
and  the  noble  Hungarian  violin  concerto  of 
Joachim,  which  is  r  sjilrndid  instance  of  the 
combination  of  national  characteristics  with  the 
cUasioal  fomu.  In  the  oaee  of  BnlmiB,  however, 
there  is  no  national  prejudice  to  >\hich  the 
partiality  for  the  Hun^rian  element  might  be 
ascribed,  and  yet  here  we  meet  with  many  Magyar 
ohemetoiietiee,notonly  in  die  'VngeriaoheTtfanie^' 
whic  h  are  nothing  more  than  transcriptiona  foT 
the  piano  of  the  wild  performance  of  the  Hun- 
garian bands  (according  to  the  best  authorities 
on  this  subject),  but  also  in  the  Sextets  for  atrijigi^ 
the  G  minor  quartet  for  jnanofiorle  end  eteilig|» 
the  pianoforte  variations,  etc 

The  following  are  aome  of  the  meet  imxwrteiit 
Magyar  compositions. 

Dantks.  — The  Csdrdas  (the  name  derived 
from  Csarda,  an  inn  on  the  Puszta  (|jlain),  where 
fhk  denoe  wee  Hrrt  |ieribnned).  It  wna  Intio- 
ducrd  into  Ilimgary  fVom  Bohemia  by  Csermak, 
and  was  very  quickly  adopted  as  a  national 
danoe.  Every  Osdrd^  oonsista  of  two  move* 
menta, — a  '  Lassfi,'  or  slow  movement,  andante 
maestoso,  and  a  'Friss,'  or  '  qnickatep. '  allegjo 
vivace.  These  two  alternate  at  the  will  of  the 
denoere,  e  d|gn  being  given  to  the  nnudoiBiio 
when  a  change  is  wished. 

The  '  Kor-tancz,'  or  Society-Dance,  of  which 
a  part  consists  of  a  Jodond,  or  Recruiting 
denoe.  A  greet  nomber  of  ilieee  were  erranged 
or  composed  by  Lavotta. 

The  '  Kandsz-tdncz,'  or  Swineherd'a  Doaoe^  io 
danced  by  the  lower  classes  only. 

OFBSAt. — Among  national  Magyu  openy^— 
t.e.  operjis  of  which  the  libretti  are  fonrtded  on 
national  historic  events,  and  the  music  is  chax- 
iOtirlsed  by  Magyar  rhythms,  ele.-»inay  be 
mentioned  '  Hunyady  Uazl6,'  '  Bdthori  Maria,* 
•BAnk  Bin,' and  '  Brankovics,'  byFran:^  Erkpl, 
and  the  comic  opera  '  Ilka,'  by  Doppler.  Beaides 
these  two  eomposeam,  the  lieiiMt  of  Moceonyi, 
Csaszar,  Fdy,  and  Bartha,  maj  be  gfrea  ao 
examples  of  o{)eratic  writers. 

SoNOS. — Many  collections  of  Nepdal,  or  popu- 
Ur  aobgs,  have  been  pnUiehed.   The  beet  ool- 
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he&m  is  llwt  of  Gyula  Kildy,  oontiiiiiiig  Miigi 

of  the  tirst  ]iart  of  the  lOtfi  cfritun,'  ;  th«  86Ven 
Tolmnes  of  Bartalua,  And  the  oolleodon  m«de 
m  th«  middle  of  tin  18th  oentary  by  Ad&m 
Bat*ith,  are  of  value.  Panua  Czinka'a  oollec- 
tion  of  gipsy  melodies  may  also  be  mentioned. 
One  tone,  *B«puy  Fecskem,'  has  been  mode 
iriMy  known  by  Bimenyi's  adaptatiott  of  it 
ftr  the  riolin. 

The  farnouf*  nations!  tune,  the  '  Rakoczy 
iiarch,'  m  ita  ongiu&l  form,  a  laiucuc  lor 
tko  h«o  Bikioaj,  piaysd  on  tbo  tirogatd— on 
iiuitninient  raMmbling  a  cor  anglais  nhont  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  arranged  &s 
annnii  osrly  in  the  19th  oentiiry  by  Scholl, 
ths  eonductor  of  a  military  band  at  Nagynirad, 
aod  was  heard  in  this  form  by  Berlioz,  who 
introdooed  it  into  his  '  Damnation  de  Faust,' 
vith  the  nnlt  that  it  ondo  n  tmn  all  orer 

Th«'  National  Hjnm  of  HuQgMy  is  osllfld 
*  6z>JiAt,  or  '  AppeaL' 

Many  of  tho  mit  of  the  national  songs  of 
Hunjj^ary  have  become  widely  popular  in  England 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jb\  Korbay's  admir- 
■Us  amngsinent  of  thsm  with  Knglish  wotds. 

That  the  Magyars  know  how  to  ralue  their 
own  national  music  may  V>e  showTi  by  the  exist- 
•nee  at  Budapest  of  a  I^atiuoal  Conservatonum, 
•nd  of  tlM  KBjal  Aotdemy  of  Mnrio,  of  which 
Liszt  was  the  first  Director  ;  there  are  two 
national  theatrfis,  one  for  oj)era  and  the  other 
for  drama,  beiiuies  the  '  Nepezinhaz,'  or  People's 
Theatre.  Tho  intoMit  in  folk-MOg  his  borne 
excellent  fruit  in  Hnncrary,  where  phonopmphic 
records  have  been  made  of  many  thousands  of 
tnditia«»]  tunes,  and  pisssrrsd  m  tiie  Hatiimal 
Museum  st  Budapest. 

TJie  chief  mu^ii  al  poriof^iral  of  Hunpary  is 
the  Zenertidg^  edited  and  carried  on  by  i'ougnic 
SbcssIl    (Infctmotion  from  Messrs.  Artirar 

Diusy,  B^la  Bartok,  etc.)  M. 

-MAHILLON,  Charles,  &  Co.,  wind-instru- 
iQtQt  makers.  Tliis  iirm  was  founded  at 
BnaseU  by  C.  Mahilloa(boni  1813,  died  1887), 
in  1836.  T!ir^.  of  his  son entpred  the  busi- 
sesB,  Victor  (see  below)^  Joseph,  who  conducts 
tiw  Piimh  hutinass,  sad  Fonand,  manager 
of  the  London  faimnab  stIibUshed  in  1884,  in 
I/n'vster  Square,  and  itmoved  in  1&87  to 
Ox  lord  Street. 

Maaiiu»ir,  VurroB,  of  the  finn  of  wind- 
instnunent  makers,  above  mentioned,  a  writer 
of  important  works  on  acoustics  and  musical  in- 
rtraments,  and  the  honorary  and  zealous  oiisto* 
dian  of  the  Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
was  born  in  that  city,  March  10,  1841.  After 
studying  music  uuder  some  of  the  best  professors 
tee,  he  applied  hkaielf  to  the  ineetiosl  atndy 
of  wind-in<»tnmtent  moon&ctnre,  and  was  taken 
ii»A  his  father's  bn^jn*^^  in  1865.  He  started 
a  muiocal  journal  L'£cho  JJusicai  in  1869,  and  j 
•oniBdMd  it  mtil  1866,  when  hk  tine  beotme  | 


too  Bindi  oeenpisd  to  attend  to  Its  dimotion. 

In  1M76  he  became  the  honorary  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Ck)nservatoire,  which,  begun 
with  F^tis's  oollsotion  of  76  instnunents,  wss, 
through  his  epeoial  knowledge  and  untiring 
energy,  increased  (1888)  to  upwartls  of  If' 00  ! 
An  important  contribution  to  it,  ot  Indian 
inatramenfe,  haa  been  n  diviiioD  of  the  fine 
collection  of  the  Ri^ah  Sir  Sourindro  Mohnn 
Tagore,  between  the  Brussels  Con8e^^'atoire  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London.  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  has  published  two  very  important 
works,  besidr.H  tlirr-e  8ynoj)ti(»l  tables  of  har- 
mony, voices  and  instruments.    The  first  is  Les 

an  octavo  volume  published  in  1674,  whicll 
gained  for  him  at  Paris  in  1878  the  distinction 
of  a  silver  medaL  The  other  is  the  catalogue 
of  the  Oniasrratoire,  wMeh  appeared  in  Tolnmea 
annually  from  1877,  and  is  of  the  highest 
interest.  As  well  as  these  noteworthy  works  he 
contributed  to  the  ninth  edition  oi  the  Etieyclo' 
jmdia  BrUannica  sevcnl  hiatofioal  and  tHChniaal 
articles  of  great  value  upon  wind  instnunenta» 
both  wood  and  brass.  As  soon  as  M.  Victor 
Kahillon  oonM  intradnoe  »  wmlcahop  into  the 
Ck)n8ervatoin  he  did  ao^  and  he  had  repro> 
ductionn  made  of  many  rare  instruments  which, 
through  their  antiquity,  or  the  neglect  of  former 
owners,  had  beeome  too  maeh  deteriorated  Cmt 
purpost;H  of  5tudy.  Among  these  reproductions 
the  Roman  Lituua  and  Buocina  in  the  Music 
Loan  Collection  at  Kensington,  in  1885,  wiU 
be  remembered  as  prominent  objects  of  interest 
in  the  fine  selection  cnntrihntrd  umltT  M. 
Mahillon'sauspices  by  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. 
He  hM  reproduced  from  anthentio  aonroes  the 
complete  families  of  wind  instruments  that  WSM 
in  use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

M.  Victor  Mahillon  s  servioes  to  the  Inven> 
tions  Ezhibitioii  of  1885,  in  the  abofe«nanisd 
contribution  of  instruments  to  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, and  the  historical  concerts  under  his 
direction  performed  by  professors  and  students 
of  the  BmsMla  Oonaarvatoire,  at  which  several 
rarti  instruments  were  actually  played  upon  in 
contemporary  oompositioDS,  were  so  highly 
appredatsd  by  tiie  Exscative  Oooncil  of  tliat 
Exhibition  tlMt  a  gold  msdal  was  awarded  to 
him.  A.  J.  H. 

MAHLEB,  GusTAv,  born  July  7,  1860,  at 
Kalisbht  in  Bohemia,  waa  edoeated  at  the 
Gy[Tina.«iiuni  at  Iprlan,  at  Pragiir-,  and  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  also  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatorium,  from  1877.  From  1880 
he  conducted  in  various  theatres  in  different 
towns  of  Austria,  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
second  capellmeister  at  Cassel,  becommg  tirst 
capelbneister  at  Aagne  aa  Seidre  sneesaser  two 
years  afterwards.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity 
tlmt  hp  Ivy-ame  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
classical  masterpieces  and  with  the  aiivaucixi 
modem  esmpoaitiona.   In  1886  ha  went  to 
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Lsiptig  M  ooadijutor  to  Kikiach,  in  whow  stead 
h«  rond  noted  the  opera  fur  six  montha.  In 
1^66  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  opera 
at  PMik,  and  imiaed  the  atandaid  of  the  i>er> 

formanrpf!  to  a  hif^'Vi  level.  In  1^91  he  wns 
appointed  hnt  capellmeister  in  the  Stadttheater 
of  Hambnig^  mm  rauaimd  tiiore  ntil  May 
1897  he  HM  appointed  Hofcapellmeiiter,  and 
in  Ootober  was  called  t<)  suooeed  Wilhelm  Jahns 
M  direct  of  the  Hofoper  in  Viennai  and 
BIchter  aa  dinetor  of  tiio  HiilkaniMiiio  Omwaiti. 
From  1898  to  1900  he  also  conducted  the 
Geseilsohafta  •  Conoerte.  He  conducted  the 
German  opera  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1892.  He 
k  one  of  Mio  moat  dkluignished  of  liring  oon- 

duotors,  excelling  P'^j^wiallv  in  thf>  irmsir  of 
Wagner.  The  pussej^isor  of  a  strong  will  and 
woBdorftd  aoargy,  be  impoaea  hia  own  will  upon 
the  performers  under  him,  and  ohtains  very 
remarkable  nvsiilt'i.  As  a  composer  he  ia  highly 
esteemed,  although  both  his  operatic  experi- 
mentB,  'Die  Argonauten,'  and  * Biibezahl/ 
belong  to  his  earlier  perio  l,  and  liavr  not  made 
their  mark.  Hia  six  symphonies  are  in  D, 
1891  ;  C,  1895  ;  F,  1896  ;  the  fisoitii,  1901 ; 
tilo  fifth,  in  D  muor,  called  the  *  Rieaensym- 
plionie,'  1904  ;  and  a  sixth,  1906.  The  first 
qfmphony  was  played  at  the  PromeoAde  Con- 
oartof  Cot  21*  1908 ;  and tlia foorth,  aouious 
amalgam  of  extreme  aiirplirity  of  thrTne  -^-ith 
elabocate  workmanship,  ending  with  a  aoprano 
nolo  in  tfafl  finale,  at  the  Promenade  Onioert 
olOet.  86,  1905.  A  set  of '  Humoreaken,'  for 
orchestra,  and  a  cantata,  '  Das  kU'^nde  Lied,' 
are  among  Mahler's  most  important  composi* 
tioaa ;  thay  mn  pnbliilMd  imder  tin  aaapioes 
of  the  ♦  Gosollschaft  zur  Ffir  lernn^^  drutacher 
Wissenachaft,  Litter&tur  and  Kunat  in  Bohmen.' 
He  also  dnished  Weber*s  operatic  fragment,  '  Die 
drci  Pintoe'  (prodnoed  in  1888  *t  Lnpzig). 
Mahlrr'5  mr^cr  is  thf*  subject  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Ludwig  5ohiedermair  (Leipzig,  Seemanns 
Kidifolger),  from  whioh  iinicli  of  tho  abovo 
ialbnikation  is  taken.  M. 

MAHOON,  JosEi-H  (or  MOHOON),  a  London 
harpsichord  and  spinet-maker  near  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  His  name  is  present  on  the 
h-irjisi  hnrd  figured  in  Hogarth's /ZaA'c'i  Progress, 
Plate  U.  1735.  In  Eider  s  Court  JUgisUr  for 
1759  bo  ia  entered  aa,  *  Joaepb  Hoboon,  harpsi- 
chord maker  to  the  king.'  r.  K. 

MAHIT,  SfEi'HA'*,  a  German  composer,  who 
flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th 
oentury,  is  said  to  have  been  a  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  tho  Archdiiko  Fenlinand  at  Vienna, 
though  this  is  only  a  conjecture  from  the  fact 
of  aomo  of  hia  oompoaitiona  being  rsoeivad  into 
Joaoelli's  Thtsaunu  of  1568.  Hia  nwka 
appeared  only  in  collection."?.  Anibnvs  and 
others  apeak  highly  of  a  tiet  of  lamentations 
a  4-6,  which  appeared  in  Joanelli,  and  have 
since  been  republished  1  y  Cnnimer.  Mahu  'i 
other  worka  consist  chieiiy  of  a  few  contrapuntal  | 


8etting|i«  4  snd  5  of  German  songs,  iWMd  mA 

secular,  in  Ott,  Rhaw,  and  Foster's  collections. 
Hia  secular  songs,  Eituer  as  well  as  Ambrua 
jndgsa  vory  fisYowably.  The  former  describea 
a  Hottinp  of  '  Af  h  hilf  mich  Lcid  und  »f^liiili  li 
Klag,'  a  5,  aa  excellent  both  in  teehnique  aud 
expraaaion  (see  MoiuU»?u/i«  fUr  MuaikptaehidU*, 
zxvi  57).  He  alao  gives  in  shortened  notes  » 
characteristic  sfttini,'  of  an  ol«!  T;in:^lied  in  triple 
time,  *  Ea  gmg  em  wolbezoguer  Kuecht.'  Ott'a 
LkdmhmA  of  1644  wprintad  in  1879,  ootttaiiM 
four  songs  by  Mahu,  three  sacred  and  one 
secular.  From  the  text  of  one  of  the  sacred 
songs,  '  Lobt  Ck>ttibr  OblillBii  all,'  being  a  heroo 
diatribe  against  Roman  abuses,  as  well  as  frouA 
the  fact  of  Mahu  having  contributed  a  settiTi^ 
a  5  of  Luther'a  '£in'  feate  Burg'  to  lihaw  a 
OtkOiAt  Ontmft,  1644,  m  may  ooneliiiW 

that  Mahu  w&aiBOIlItflibaBM&illUasymikathieS 
than  Roman.  J.  B.  M. 

MAIGHELB£CK,  Fravz  Anton,  was  bom 
in  1702  at  SaidMttM  near  Oonatonoa,  and  wa« 

.ifnt  by  i<ome  generous  patroTjA  to  Rnntf*  to 
complete  his  musical  training.  Ue  is  afterwarda 
deaeribed  aa  being  Profeaaor  of  the  Italian 
language  and  Praeaentiarius  of  the  Minater  at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  By  Prae8entiariu««  would 
appear  to  be  meant  a  prebendary  or  beuelic«<d 
prieat  on  tho  staff  of  a  oolkigiata  or  oathedral 
church.  pf'ti-^  tonk  it  to  mean  n  'beadle,'  and 
mistakenly  described  Maichelbeck  as  '  bedeau 
dslatathMraladoneyberg';  aad  OBfortimately 
Eitner,  in  his  QusUen  ■  Jjexikm,  has  adopted 
F^tiit's  Tnist^k^.  though  it  waa  corrected,  and 
the  word  itsuit  suifioiantly  explained,  in  an 
artido  by  &  von  Warm  in  Habrrl'a  JTMaw- 
musika^is  -hrs  Jakrhtirh,  1897,  pp.  28-30.  Tho 
whole  statr  of  a  collegiate  church  waa  denomin- 
ated Praesentia.  lfaiohe1badc*B  woifa  an  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  clarier-muaic. 
He  cultivated  the  lighter  Italian  hoino]»honio 
style,  which  influenced  the  earlier  development 
of  titt  clavior  aonata.    Hia  opoo  1  is  antiUed 

'  I"*]?"  auf  dem  Clavier  8i)icl(  n  1p  und  das  Gehiir 
vergniigende  Cacilia,  das  ist  viii  Sonaten,  ao 
nach  der  jetzigen  welschen  Art,  Kegel-  und 
Gehor-m:iS8ig  ausgearbeitet '  .  •  .  Augsburg 
1736.  These  eight  sonataa  are  partly  auit«8, 
having  dance  movements  intermingled  with 
adagios,  allegros,  oapriccioe,  and  toocataaL  Tho 
whole  work  shows  the  study  of  Italian  models. 
For  some  illustrative  quotations  see  SoilFort, 
Oesehiehle  der  Claviermusik,  Bd.  L  pp.  332-34. 
The  only  other  known  published  work  of 
Maichelbeck  l  is  opua  2  entitlad  'Die  auf 
dem  Clavier  lehreude  Caoilia '  .  •  .  Augsbnig^ 
1787.  Tho  first  two  parts  of  thia  work  ara 
theoretical,  but  the  third  part  consists  of 
preludes,  fugues,  and  versetts  on  the  eight 
church  tones,  which,  however,  are  treated  not  in 
any  proper  organ  style,  but  in  the  lighter  and 
mnre  florid  clavier  otjlo,  Maioholbeck  died 
June  14,  1750.  &.  M* 
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MAID  OF  AKTOia^  TH£.  A  grand  oi«n 
littmadit  wmfa  1^  Boaii,  mano  fay  Balfe. 
ftadifild  At  Drurj  Lane,  May  27,  1830.  O. 

MAID  OF  HONOUR,  THE.  A  comic  opera 
ia  thrae  acta  ;  words  by  FiUbaii,  music  by  Balie. 
fwinmA  at  Draiy  Lmm,  Daau  SO,  1847.  o. 

MAILLARD,  Jeav,  a  Frrnrh  romposer  of  the 
mttier  part  of  the  aixtMiiUi  century,  is  said  to 
kiw  been  a  pupU  of  Joaquin  dw  PAa.  Soreml 
Muses  by  hitu  were  published  se{>arat«ly  by  Le 
B^y  and' Ballard  of  ParU  from  1557  to  1559, 
OM  of  vhioh,  entitled  *  Je  sois  desheritee,'  has 
ft  psediv  history,  uid  it  of  interaol  beoaoM  of 
ita  connection  with  a  work  of  Palestrina.  It 
«u  rvpublUhod  by  the  Bame  French  tinn,  and 
aluioiit  alM>ut  the  same  time,  as  being  the  work 
of  another  French  oompooer,  NidMklaa  do  Marie, 
aii'i  thpre  rni^'ht  thus  h^vo  been  oonsirlprahle 
dmhi  as  to  its  authorehip,  but  it  was  also 
oopied,  probably  mt  aono  oailiar  date,  into  the 
Choir-books  of  the  Sistine  Cha])«l  at  Romo,  and 
there  ».«^ri>>*»'l  Maylard.  It  thus  l)ecame 
kaown  to  i'alestnua,  who  adopted  the  themes 
•f  lUnaid'a  Mass  for  a  Mass  of  hia  own,  which 
was  afterwanls  y>ublished  ru-  No.  S  '  sine  nnminc,' 
of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Masses  161^2  (aeo 
Hsberl's  Pra&ee  to  fol  rt,  of  Puladtrina's 
Works,  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  Jk'Hsi-t^V ' 
also  his  Catalogue  of  ths  Music  of  the  «8iHtine 
Chapel,  p.  2%).  *  Je  suia  deahentee '  was  in 
a  popular  Fwash  aopg,  oa  which  naayttwaioiaiia, 
inieloding  Laaans  and  GornWrt,  but  e8])cciany 
French  writers,  composed  &1  oases,  and  this  may 
soooout  for  the  confusion  between  Marie  and 
Maillard,  as  Marie  may  also  hoTo  composed  a 
Mafi9  on  it  ^vhi.-'h  •w-v^  rntifn^ed  with  thnt  of 
Maillant  The  song  itself,  as  set  for  four  voicea 
by  Piam  Oadtee,  nay  ha  aeon  fa  Btaar'a 
flakitina  af  Ohanaons,  1809,  No.  11  ;  and  a 
eoTOpanw)n  of  this  with  Palestrina's  Mass  w-ill 
sbow  that  the  tune,  as  gireo  by  Cad^c  partly  in 
lha  Tmor,  hot  avon  more  completely  in  the 
Descant,  reappears  in  all  the  lea<iiiig  theme*;  of 
^lesthna's  work,  and  is  given  oompleta  to  start 
with,  in  tho  «hx«a  dfTlai«M  of  tha  Kyviau 
Maatrina's  Mass  should  thua,  aqMlly  with  that 
of  M«>  !--r'l,  ienominated  •  Je  suisdesheritee,' 
though  i'aleathna  himself  left  it  without  a 
MM^  o«t  of  dalimaM»  no  dmiM^  to  tha  latmr 
•eelesiastical  wruples  again<5t  the  use  of  snrtilrir 
names  and  tuneo  for  works  intended  for  the 
Church.  But  there  is  nothing  really  secular 
about  tha  toBO,  and  it  is  just  irarth  BoUot  that 
tiie  opening  strain  of  both  song  and  mass  is 
kisatiieal  with  tha  opening  strain  of  the  oldest 
kBovB  Qaman  Ohofal  tuia,  *Ohriat  itt  antan* 
'^^n.'  Other  works  by  Maillard  besides  the  thr^ 
Mm**!,  a  4  5,  and  a  Patrem  for  eight  Toioes,  are 
aiaj^ihcabi,  ttioteta,aud  chansonswhiohappeared 
ia  tha  varioDS  ooIlMtfoiia  af  the  time.  Ambros 

/irt-  nVt  }\\^  mototJ^  fi"  rhnnrtTi'^H  by  a  noble 
sod  ex[ire«sive  melodious  elegance,  and  reckons 
him  geiierally  aa  OM  af  tfaa  hfUarniiliit  af  tha 


French  SchooL  A  obaoson  by  Maillard  which 
haa  aU  tiifa  diataotatiatie  of  ntladioiiu  alogaoaa, 
may  ha  am  in  Btear^a  Maetiaik  of  Chansonsb 

No.  39.  J.  K,  M 

MAILLAKT,  Louis  (callod  Aimk),  born  at 
Paiii»  llaash  24,  1817,  waa  a  papfl  af  tha 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  composition 
with  Ual^vy  and  Lebome,  and  tha  Tiolin  with 
OuMn.  Sto  won  tha  Onuid  Prix  da  Boom  ill 
1841,  with  hia  '  Lionel  Foacari,'  and  the  first  of 
his  six  oj>er?is,  'Ga«tibe]7a'  (three  acts),  was 
aucceastuUy  produced  in  1847.  His  'Moulin 
dea  Tillaala'  waa  givae  at  tha  OptfimXioniiqua 
in  1849,  and  'La  Croix  de  Marie'  in  lf^r.-2,  hut 
the  work  which  has  kept  his  name  before  the 
public  of  those  countries  in  which  op^ra-comique 
still  flourishes  is  '  Les  Dragons  de  Villars,'  pro 
dnced  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqne  in  Piris  in  18.'i6 
His  later  operas,  'Lee  P^heurs  de  Oatane' 
(1860),  and  *  Ura '  (1 864),  wofa  ta«  aoeoMiftiL 
Maillart  also  wrote  some  cantatas,  such  as  *  La 
Voie  sacrAe*  (1869),  '  Le  16  sofif  (1860), 
etc. ;  he  died  at  Moulina  in  the  department  of 
AUiaia,  May  96«  1871*  o.  r. 

MA  INZER,  Jo^r.PH,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in 
1  SOU  at  Treves,  where  his  father  was  a  butohar. 
He  ^as  aduoatod  in  tho  Hattriaa  af  Tk#f«a 
Oathidral,  learnt  to  play  aafaial  instrumenti^ 
ahfl  li  volop«d  considerable  musical  gifts,  then 
•«]|cnt  ^gMS  time  in  the  coal  mines  near  8aar> 
bruck,  with  Hhb  Haw  of  baing  an  anginaar,  and 
at  length  embraced  the  e<'clcsiaHtical  pmfnp^ion, 
was  ordained  priest  in  1826,  and  afterwards 
l>ecaiue  Abbt'.  His  first  practical  introduction 
to  music  was  as  singing-master  to  the  seminary 
at  Tr'vr'?,  fnr  ^vliii  )!  he  pnbli'^bcil  n  Siiigscfiulf 
or  Method  (Treves,  1831>  Hia  political  ten- 
^ndea  obligad  him  to  loava  Oomiany,  and  wa 
find  him  in  1888  at  Brussels  writing  an  opera 
(♦  Triomphe  de  la  Pologne ')  and  editing  the 
musical  portion  of  L' Artiste,  His  next  destiua- 
tion,  at  tiM  and  of  18S4,  was  Paris,  wbera  ha 
ojione<l  workmen'^  f-li^r^rs  for  nni'ii''  nnii  "dinging, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  GazeiU  Musieale  and  wrote 
the  musical  feuilletooa  tat  tha  JfaKamal.  B«' 
tween  1896  and  1841  ha  pnUished  sersral 
educational  works  on  music,  chiefly  for  very 
young  beginners,  as  well  as  other  works,  and 
an  opera, '  La  Jaoqaorio,'  whioh  waadamiMd  on 
Oftnber  10,  1839.  He  CAme  to  England  in  .Tune 
1  ^ '.  1 ,  competed  for  the  musical  professorship  at 
}'>imburgh  in  1844,  lived  in  Edinburgh  in  1 842- 
1847,  awl  finally  aatablished  himself  at  Man- 
che.«»ter.  In  Pebrunry  of  that  year  Htillah  had 
started  his  classes  on  Wilhem's  system,  and 
Mainser  atlamptad  to  follow  aoit  is  tha  north, 
and  with  considerable  success.  His  Singing  for 
(he  .Vt7/ww*(l  812),  w««  fvt  tliat  time  well  known, 
and  went  through  many  editions.  He  over- 
workod  himnlf  hi  thia  aaaae,  and  died,  much 

I  Till*  (UU  U  wUMIah*)!  hf  Uie  apltapk  »t  llaMtalW.  Dr. 
»  JL  l<fisiwiS^frialiwawi>aiel4tlel>rtMila»  eniiiliil 
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estaemed  And  regretted,  At  M&nchester,  Nov.  10, 
1861.  He  WM  buried  at  Rusholme  Ro«d  Ceme- 
tery, Manchester.  A  periodical  started  by  him 
in  July  and  entitled  Jiainzer't  Munoal 

Tbim,  tns  tin  predaeewor  ud  \mim  of  tiMi 
present  Musical  Timts.  See  the  itfiWMa/  BmM 
for  June  1895,  and  an  extondad  notiMis  CTUm- 
b*n'»  Journal,  Feb.  14,  o. 

MAtTRB  BB  OHAPSLLB,  LK.  Op^ 
oomique  in  two  acts,  by  Frrdinanlo  Paer. 
Produced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  Paris,  March 
29,  1821.  It  was  afterwuds  redooed  to  one 
act,  and  baa  enjoyed  great  sacceas  in  France  and 
rrf-nnnny  in  t)iia  form.  An  Enplish  version 
was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Feb. 
16,  1897. 

MAITRISE,  a  term  formerly  applied  in 
France  both  to  the  quarters  assigned  in  cathe- 
dnls  and  coU^iate  churches  to  the  choristers 
•ad  tiielr  UMttr.  and  to  the  inttitation  itmHi, 
whi'^h  originally  included  a  complete  education, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical.  These  schools  turned  out 
many  great  men,  sevenl  rising  to  be  bishops 
•nd  poitea  ;  among  the  Utter  ^pe  Urban  IV., 
a  cobbler's  son,  whose  early  years  were  pa.%ed 
in  the  '  Psallette '  at  Troyea.  Some  centuries 
later,  when  tlw  MaltriMe  bad  undergone  great 
changes,  they  were  still  the  only  eetabliahments 
in  which  even  secular  musicians  coulfl  obtain 
their  training.  From  the  Maitnses  the  Church 
eibfceined  dioriatan,  organista.f^uMl  maltne  de 
chapelle,  and  the  world  its  fa?ourite  composer*. 
Here  also,  although  instrumental  music  was 
neglected,  and  diwnatic  music  poeitively  for* 
bidden,  fbe  ti^gimental  bands  found  their 
bs'^soon  playfTs,  aTui  thf  lyric  theatres  their 
'olaveciaistes-acoompagnateurs,'  violonoel lists, 
end  lingenL 

A  complete  account  of  the  Mattrises  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  music 
anterior  to  the  PVeuch  Kerolution,  s.  we  umat 
be  content  with  specifying  a  few  of  the  masters, 
com{K)9ers,  choristers,  and  organists  who  have 
reflected  honour  on  these  ancient  institutions. 
They  were  real  sohoob  of  mttsk,  the  pupils 
being  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  chapters. 
In<leL'd  they  much  resembled  tb*»  Connprvatr)rios 
of  Italy,  both  in  their  mode  of  adrnmistration, 
and  in  the  course  cit  initroetion  given.  They 
were  not,  however,  all  organise<l  alike,  but 
varied  with  local  circumstanoes.  Thus  in  some 
the  boys,  the  master,  and  the  priests,  lived  in 
common,  in  others  separately ;  in  some  the 
maintrnnnce  of  the  children  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  master,  in  others  there  was  a  regular 
pnrveyor.  Bat  in  all,  the  main  end  ma  the 
•tody  of  mntie.  Before  the  Revolution  there 
were  in  France  400  Mattrises  and  choirs,  with 
•8  many  maitrcs  de  chapelle,  maintained  either 
by  the  chapters  of  eauiednla  Mid  oeUegiate 
charchm,  the  cur^,  or  the  monasteries.  Each 
Haitrise  contairii^d,  on  an  average,  from  25  to 
80  persons,  and  the  musicians  thus  diifused 


throughout  the  country  numbered  in  all  about 
10,0Gn8,  of  whom  4000  were  pupila  or  cherietew. 
There  was  naturally  much  rivalry  among  tho 
dilTerent  establishmentSi  which  was  of  great 
benefit  to  moato.  To  ■how  how  great  and 
widely  spread  was  thdr  inflnenoe  we  m^y  nam* 
a  few  of  the  principal  musicianH  and  composers 
who  owed  tWr  education  and  their  very  varied 
styles  to  thie  one  eapeoioaB  aooroe,  before  tbn 
cstublishment  of  oprra  in  Francr  :  —  Euatache 
du  Caurroy,  luterme^  and  Claudia  (Claude  de 
Sermisy),  who  flourished  under  Henri  IV.  ; 
Veillot,  maitre  of  Notre  Dame  ;  Hautcousteao* 
mattre  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  ;  Pechon,  n^aitre 
of  St.  Uermain  ;  Fremarty  Cosset,  Gobert^ 
BoMMt^  Monttnier,  end  Miohel  Lambert,  all 
contemporaries  of  Chanoine  Annibal  Gantea, 
whose  Entretien  des  murirUns  (Auxerre,  164  3, 
small  12mo,  very  soaroe^  contains  curxoua  and 
not  very  edifying  detadla  of  the  Uvea  thm 

maftres  de  clia]>elle  of  his  day.  Thrn,  with 
the  use  of  opera,  came  Cambert,  Campra,  and 
Oillea,  a  pupil  of  Poitevin,  and  oomposer  of  a 
celebrated  '  meese  dee  m<Hrti '  performed  at  th« 

funeral  of  Ramawi,  Bf>rni<»r,  a  Iramcfl  rontra.- 

puntist,  Rameaa  himself,  Gau2;argues,  and 
othen  of  leee  noto.  Among  organists — Mor* 
chand,  the  Conperins,  Daquin,  who  threatened 

to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Handel  and  Bameao, 
Balbdtre,  Charpeutier,  S^au,  and  Boelj. 
Among  composers — LabHlde,  Hont^lair,  Biea- 
chard,  Mondonville,  Floqnet,  Phili  lor,  Hossrc, 
Or^try,  Champein,  KAnl,  Leeueur,  i^aveauz, 
Boieldieu,  and  F^Iicien  David.  Among  singer*— > 
J^lyotte,  Legros,  Larriv^,  Lays,  and  Roussean, 
whose  voices  were  first  heard  in  th»*  ^prvicp  of 
the  Church,  afterwards  delighted  the  habitues 
of  tiie  opera. 

The  Mattrises,  though  suppressed  in  1791, 
were  afterwards  reconstitute,  on  a  differpnt 
footing.  The  Conservatoire  national  de  musi^ue 
is  now  tiie  gvsat  nnnny  of  French  musiciana, 
but  many  a  church  has  still  its  Maitriysp,  where 
the  choristers— boys  and  men — are  trained  by 
a  maltm  de  ehapelle  in  everything  neoemaiy 
to  ensure  a  good  execution  of  plain-song  and 
sacred  rnn«(ic.  We  have  ftlr^ndy  spoken  of 
Chorou's  school  of  music  (Cuoron^,  still  in 
existence  ■•  tho  ■  Seole  medermeyef.'  Niederw 
meyer  and  D'Ortigce  also  founded  a  periodical 
called  La  MnUri^^.  spcrinlly  devoted  to  sacred 
music.  It  survived  ouiy  four  years,  but  to  it 
we  nibr  the  reeder  for  fturttier  details.  Bseiden 
rrantcT:'^  work  already  mentioned,  another 
book,  also  published  in  1648  de  Bor- 

dennim,  a  Ouion  of  Blani,  Z'Alol  du  igtiam 
eolUffiaUs  et  caOUdralu,  contains  much  informa- 
tion, though  impaired  by  its  want  of  method 
and  arrangement.  o.  c. 

MAJESTATISOH.  *  M^eatio  * ;  in  •  digni* 
fied  manner.  This  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
Maestoso  by  Beethoven  in  No.  5  of  the  6  Lieder 
von  Oellert,  '  Die  £hre  Gottes  in  der  Natur.* 
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Hm  vhola  direct  lou  is  '  M«^««tati8ch  und 
«Mbm'  (BM^ostie  and  rabliiM)!  The  word 
ftlso  r-rcnn;  a  rHn  i  tion  in  A  MOg  of  Schu- 
bert  •  cailed  *Lied«ieDd.'  M. 

UAJO,  OiAM  PBurogBWO  Wn  «t  Naples 
about  1740,  was  tlM  aancf  Giuseppe  de  M%jo 
(16P8-1772),  who  was  maestro  di  capjiella  to 
tiie  King  o(  the  i'wo  Sicilies  in  the  early  part 
«l  tta  ISIli  eentniy,  and  wrote  variofw  diiinh 
&n(i  chamber  comiK>Hitioua  ;  the  bou  was  a  pupil 
of  Psdre  Martini,  and  first  appeared  as  an  opera 
composff  in  1 759,  with  '  Kiccimero  '  at  Naples  ; 
fUi  WW  followed  at  short  intervals  by  many 
others,  written  either  by  himself  alon?  or  in 
eoilabofatioo.  'Ci^o  Fabncio'  was  giren  at 
JBaplet  in  1760,  and  tht  nt  year  mw  lb* 
pwdirtiiwi  of  •iiitna  placate' ;  in  1 7G1  <  L'Al- 
inaia*  was  giren  at  Leghorn  ;  in  1762  '  Arta- 
Mns';  *Ipemie8tra'  in  1763;  and  in  1764 
•  Aleid*  iM^  Orti  B^wrUl '  te  Yiniia ;  *  AA* 
riano  in  Siria'  was  given  in  Rome  about  1766  ; 
'Ifigenia  in  Tauride  '  is  of  uncertain  date  ;  and 
his  last,  '  Eumone,'  of  which  he  only  finished 
mm  met,  was  completed  by  Intangnine,  and 
produced  at  Naples  in  1771.  Among  the 
apcna  tbaX  have  mualo  by  di  in  them 
urn  *  AgMfWMmm,'  'Glaofidak'  'DmBolbonte,' 
sad  '  Edo.'  Two  arias  by  hkn  m  quoted  in 
Marx's  Oluek  und  dxe  Oyer.  Many  cantatas 
sad  ehozch  mnsie  are  mentioned  in  the  QudUn- 
iawtwiw.  Th»  eompoag  died  at  Bmna,  laa.  18, 
mi  M. 

Ma.' (JR.,  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
vhich  are  aiiice  consonant  or  alike  dissonant, 
tbiaa  are  distinguiabad  BteJor  a&d  minor,  the 
former  being  always  a  ?rmitonf  greater  than  the 
latter.  Tbaa  thirds  and  sixths  have  two  forms, 
wUA  m  bdth  ootmonant,  and  urn  VM^aotiTely 
esOed  major  and  minor.  %m?ndt,  MffMlIlM,  and 
ninths  have  each  two  forma,  which  ar<»di«wonaTit, 
sad  are  similarly  distinguished  as  major  and 
mmar.  Tim  n^fcr,  bomar,  !■  not  aliwyi  Um 
greatest  form  of  an  interval,  for,  under  certain 
dr?am«tances,  some  intpr-.-als  aro  capable  of 
farther  extension,  and  are  then  descril>ed  as 
'aapMoted'  cr  'm|MNrlhMiii^*  m  aagmented 
seconds  or  aTJgmeute*1  or  Riip^rflnmis  sixth". 
The  Bi^or  foxms  of  oonoords  are  such  as  con- 

■a  boCk  mota  liaraonioua  and  better  defined 

&an  the  minor  concords  ;  for,  in  the  first  plnrr, 
the  anyor  third  agrees  with  the  fourth  harmonic 
if  tibafimdnMBtal  taoa^  and,  in  thaaeeoiidf  tha 
combinational  tones  of  the  chord  for  the  most 
pen  only  double  notes  already  existing  in  the 
chord.  Whereas  in  the  minor  concords  the  minor 
AM  does  not  eomifwnd  with  any  «f  the  really 
perceptible  harmonics  of  thr  root  note,  and  the 
tziad  cannot  in  any  position  be  free  from  false 
^wrtiteatintial  tenaa.  It  i«  mainly  for  tfuae 
nasona  that  tha  mi^  chord  is  so  often  ibond 
ttthe  conclusion  of  a  ptcK*e  of  music  in  »  minor 
node  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  maatera,  Irom 


J uaq^uiu  des  i'rva  up  to  Mozart.  [See  Harmony, 
vol  iL  p.  S07 ;  Taaam  urn  Phmjldib.] 

Tlic  mo^t  important  find  best  defined  sra]r  of 
modern  music  is  called  '  nuyor,'  because  it  has  a 
major  thiidfktna  tlM  tonio  intheaauending  series; 
whence  in  former  times  it  was  common  to  dis> 
tinguish  the  scale  or  mode  by  the  terms  '  greater ' 
or  '  lesser '  third,  as,  '  in  the  key  of  U  with  the 
greatar  third,'  whona  ooa  woold  now  aay  'O 
m^or. '  This  mijor  scale  is  the  natural  diatonic 
series  of  modern  music,  repn-sented  by  the  series 
aUrting  from  U.  it  is  lundamentally  the  most 
perfect  tat  hamionie  pmpoaaa,  aa  it  presente 
the  grpatest  number  of  con ronis,  and  lli  !arL:fT 
proportion  of  these  in  their  most  harmonious 
form ;  and  it  also  providea  meet  perfectly  and 
simply  the  means  of  makiiig  the  tonal  relation- 
ship intelligible  ;  srnrp,  a«?  Hrlrnhnh/  pnint^ 
oa^  '  tha  tonea  (of  the  scale)  are  coustitueuta  of 
tiia  compennd  tone  of  the  tooie,  or  lha  Ulth 
above  or  the  fifth  below  it.  By  which  means 
all  thp  relations  of  tones  arc  reduced  to  the 
simplest  and  cloi^est  relationship  existing  in  any 
mn^oal  ayafeem — tiiat  of  the  fifth.'  This  a^e 
rorTr.s]>nnrls  tn  the  Greek  I^jdiin  Slid  the  SoolMi- 
astical  Ionian  Mode. 

The  term  *  m^or '  is  also  used  in  a  theoretical 
sense  of  tones,  to  distinguish  tha  interval  of  a 
tone  whirh  hiis'  the  ratio  9  :  8  from  that  v  hich 
haathe  ratio  10:8,  which  is  called  a  nuuor  tone.  * 
For  example,  in  »'ia  key  <tf  C,  C-D  ia  •  bh^ot 
tone  and  D-E  a  minor  tone^  and  the  difference 
between  them  is  a  comma.  o.  H.  B.  P. 

HAJOBANO.    See  CArFAR£LLl. 

M  ALBROUGH,  or  M  ALBBOOK.  The  date 
of  this  i  li  liniteil  French  song,  and  the  names 
,  of  the  authors  of  both  words  and  music,  are 
doubtful ;  bat  there  is  reason  to  beUere  that 
the  couplets  called  '  Mort  et  conroi  de  I'invin- 
cible  Mttlbrough  '  were  improvised  on  the  night 
after  the  b  tie  of  Mai plaquet  (Sept.  11,  1709^ 
in  the  Uvoiiae  of  Mariohal  de  Villam,  at 
Queanoy,  three  miles  (h>m  the  field  of  battle. 
The  name  of  the  soldier,  who  jwhaps  satirised 
the  KngUsh  general  as  a  relief  to  his  hunger, 
haa  not  hjm  preaenred,  but  in  all  probahilitj  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  lament  on  the 
death  of  the  Ihike  of  Guise,  published  in  1566. 
.  In  fact,  the  idea,  the  construction,  and  many 
details  in  the  two  songs  are  Tery  similar,  though 
the  rhythm  and  pn«;itinn  of  the  rhymes  nre 
ditferent,  and  they  cannot  be  sung  to  the  same 
UMiia  The  following  is  the  afe,  admiraUj 
adapted  to  the  IPOida  t — 
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GhatoMbriaad,  Inviiv  th*  tUM  mug  by 

Arabs  in  Palestitie,  sxiggeated  that  it  had  been 
carried  there  by  the  Unaaaders,  either  in  the 
time  of  Godfrej  de  Bouillon,  or  in  that  of 
Louia  IX  and  Joinyille ;  belt'  no  mwioiaii  can 
entertain  thia  idea  t<«r  a  moment.  The  breadth 
of  the  phraaing,  (he  lutgor  mode,  and  the  clow 
4111  tht  ddminui^  aM  as  dwimoteristio  of  tho 
popular  tunes  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  aa 
they  an*  unlike  tbo  aarhjrthiaMol  molodiM  of 
the  Midaie  Agea. 

It  io  not  aut|MUiig  that  neithar  nwds  nor 
music  are  to  be  found  in  the  many  collections 
of  both  ;  nowadays  the  merest  triilea  ap{)ear  in 
print,  but  formerly  all  songs  were  sung  from 
memory.  It  would  probably  have  died  out  luid 
not  Marlanic  Poitrinc  tiscd  it  as  a  lullaby  for 
tlie  infant  dauphin  in  1781.  Mario  Antoinette 
took  *  fimoj  to  hor  faoby'i  endkt'Woni^  uA 
aang  it  herself,  and  '  Malbrough  sen  Ta-t-en 
guerre '  was  hooti  heard  in  Vorsaille?,  Paripi.  and 
at  lengtli  tiiruughuut  Franoe.  Beaumarchais 
introdiioed  it  into  hia  Mariagt  d*  Figaro  (1784), 
which  8till  further  contributed  to  its  popularity. 
It  then  became  a  favourite  air  for  couplets  in 
French  vaudevilles  ;  and  Beethoven  brings  it 
into  his  'Battle  SymplfeoQjr*  <ltl8)  m  tho 
symbol  of  the  French  army     TIk'  air  h  now 

2ually  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
Ukf  on  BngUriinuHi,  who  imvMi  ho  pwdad  to 
recognise  Marlborough  under  the  guise  of  Mal» 
brook,  is  familiar  with  the  tune  to  the  convivial 
words,  '  We  won  t  go  home  till  morning'  and 
*  For  he's  a  jolly  good  ftUow.' 

The  pif  nr=  was  made  tho  subject  of  an  op^ra- 
boutfe  iu  four  acts,  words  by  Siraudin  and  Bus* 
nach,  music  by  Bizet,  Jonas,  Legouix,  and 
Delibca,  brought  out  at  the  Athto^,  Doe.  18, 
1867.  [Tlie  tirst  En^^lish  us"  of  the  air  wbich 
the  present  writer  can  trace  is  a  setting  of  it  to 
o  Mtirioat  song  reUtivo  to  tho  rioge  of  Gibraltor. 
mentioning  tho  incidents  of  the  defeat  of  the 
combin«*d  Sjmnish  and  French  forces  on  Sept. 
13,  1762.  The  song  was  undoubtedly  written 
ohout  that  dato^  and  tho  tnao  aeloefesd  is  a 

spirit  of  derisior).  Its  title  runs,  '  IVArtois' 
return  from  (Gibraltar,  tri^uslated  from  the  French 
and  adaptod  to  tho-'Malhro'  air.'  The  iirst 
rvm,  oat  of  many,  it 

D'ArtnIs  return!  ftom  Spain, 

O  what  a  ram  oampal);ii  (\m\. 
We  Ihouphl  tint  witli  a  look 
Hfl  wofilil  th''  place  h.ivo  tnok, 
But  vhf>  til  under  of  his  wmMi 
Was  not  a  cnirk-T  wortii,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  published  tirst  as  a  half  sheet  by  Pk^ston, 
and  affcerwarda  inolodod  m  a  fdio  wmk  kntd 
by  that  publisher.  7%$  BemOm  of  MuHe  mtd 

Poetry,  circa  1790. 

From  tliis  period  the  air  quickly  gained 
popularity  in  England,  mostly,  however,  as  an 
inatrumcntnl  pif^ce  for  the  fliito  or  violin.  Tt 
io  found  in  Aird's  Heieetioiif  vol.  iii.  £1788],  an<I 
in  moot  Tklla  and  Auto  oollMitiotio  <tf  ahortly  1 


U/kn  ikB  olooo  of  tho  I8ili  OHitaiy.  It 

also  frequent  as  a  harpsichord  lesson  with 
variations  ;  and  Charles  Dibdin,  in  his  Mmi^^l 
TouTf  1788,  speaks  of  young  ladies  '  liammcriiig 
llalfarouk  out  of  tune.'  About  1 790  an  English 
song,  'Till'  Maid  I'f  Primro---c  Hil!,'  wa,=»  Kdaptod 
to  the  air,  and  after  this  time  numerous  oUien 
now  fotgottOB.  Aboot  1880,  'Wo  wn't  go 
home  till  morning,'  the  second  verse  of  which 
is  '  For  he's  a  jolly  good  follow,'  turned  the 
delicate  and  rather  melancholy  French  air  into 
«  oonvivjal  dtaand,  and  with  this  song  it  io  aov 

alwayn  associated  in  Ingknd  ]  Ck  a  ;  With 
additions  by  f.  k. 

MALCOLM,  AtEXANDKa,  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
1687,  was  author  of  A  Trtaiiae  <tf  Mus^dc, 
SprnthJive,  Pr(ictirnl  nnr!  Historical,  8vo, 
ivdinburgh,  1721 ;  second  edition,  8vo,  Lcmdan, 
1780 ;  a  walI*ozieotad  woik.  An*  iU-mado 
abridgement  by  an  '  eminent  nUMiaiBli,' appeared 
in  Loudon,  1776.  Iti  I7'_'1  one  Mitchell  pab- 
lifthod  '  Ab  Ode  on  the  JPuwer  of  Musiok,'  dedi> 
oatad  to  Ifaloohn,  tiio  gnatar  part  of  whioih 
in  prefixed  to  the  two  editions  of  the  Trc  ati.se. 
w.  H.  H.  His  work  is  the  first  iiui>ortant 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  music  issued  in 
Scotland.  Prior  to  it  are,  the  few  leaves  of 
general  instructions  in  the  Aberdeen  Cantm 
(1662,  1666,  1682),  and  a  thin  folio  Tolnmo 
wtitlod  An  AUf9tktdkm  l»  Mo  JTimafai^ 
^mMct  iff  iMtk,  1^  A.  a,  1717.  The  ovpf, 
probably  unique,  wa**  sold  at  the  Taphouse 
sale  in  1905,  and  had  bound  up  with  it  a 
oontamporary  mannmipt  omoj  <mi  l%t  IntHttt" 
tioiis  of  MiLsick  wherein  are  sett  forth  the  practi- 
cail  principles  of  Musicall  ComposUion,  Another 
manuscript  treatise  is  of  the  16th  century,  and 
written  in  the  Soottiah  dialect  It  is  mantionod 
by  Hawkins  and  belottgod  tO  him  J  it  io  BOW  itt 
the  British  Museum. 

Makobn'o  woik  ii  in  ootai^o,  and  tiio  flnt 
edition  contains  608  pp.  with  engraved  musical 
<>xamp1es ;  it  was  isaoed  at  *  Edinbuigh,  printed 
for  tlie  author,  1721.' 

Bawkina  and  lator  wiitan  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  merits.  Tlie  bwk  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  '  directors  of  the  Royal  Academ j- 
of  musick '  (i.0.  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera),  who  are  named  individually. 

It  is  advertised  as  just  issued,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Svening  Courant  of  }iov.  6,  1721,  and  from 
this  adfortiiMnont  w«  loan  that  tho  antiior 
thou  livod  'in  tiio  OowgatSk  opporito  Bonat'a 
Close.'  F.  K 

MAL£K  ADEL.  An  opera  seria  in  three 
aoti ;  woida  by  Oount  Fispoli,  mnsfe  hf  Mfduwl 
Costa.  Pro<luced  at  the  Thoatro  Italien,  Paris, 
.Jan.  14,  1837,  and  in  London  at  Hor  M^aaty'a^ 
May  18,  1837.  «v 

MALHERBE,  OnABUB  TBiotH)RC  bom  ia 
Piris.  April  21.  1S63,  on  the  completion  of  hiai 
1 1 1  erary  and  legal  studies  (having  reachod  the 
giado^of  'Uottui^ ')  tMk  up  mamn  and  stndiMl 
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mious branches  of  conii>c«ition,  with  Danhauser, 
Wormser,  and  ^Lu>i>enet.  From  1881  h«  cou- 
toibodtd  Co  ▼ariooa  musical  pablications,  «nd 
in  1896  waa  apiKiinted  *  arcliivi.st«-adjoint  '  to 
urn  Fdxu  Op^ra,  aud  iu  suooeoded  Nuitter 
m  aidd viatau  HJa  private  oollaotion  of  mnsioal 
satognpha  it  ona  of  the  richest  iu  the  world, 
jfter  thr»#»  of  the  public  libraries  of  lif^rlin, 
Tiemta,  Loudon,  aud  Parin.  The  tuiluwing 
wKf  bo  nMntkmod  amoiig  Mallierbe'a  works  on 
anisic:  Notices  of  ' Eaclarmonde '  (1889)  and 
°  Ascanio'  (1890)  ;  the  Caktlogur  hibliogrnphiqiK 
dti  amvres  de  Duntsxtii  (1S97).  iu  uoila- 
bantioa  with  M.  A.  Sonbiaa :  L'(Buvre  dmrnO' 
ti^  de  R.  Wagntr  (1886)  ;  Precis  cThisftrire 
4t  tOpira-Comtiqm  (1887) ;  Milangtt  sur  E. 
W9§mw  (1891) ;  Hlatain  d»  la  Mcande  Salle 
(two  vols.,  1892  and  1898,  crownod  by 
the  Institut),  etc.  He  has  composed  several 
upera«^>omiqae9  and  incidental  music  for  '  Lea 
T««zdioa'(Od^,  1890),  oroheatml  and  ohunber 
mu-sio,  AS  well  as  rniineroua  transcriptions,    o.  f, 

MALIliKAN,  Makia  Fkmi  ita,  one  of  the 
ctiost  dia^tinguuihed  aing<ers  the  world  has  ever 
■MB,  waa  bora  March  24, 1808,  at  Paris,  where 
b>r  filhs^r,  Mastkl  Garcia,  had  arrived  only 
two  months  before.  When  three  yeara  old  she 
was  taken  to  Italy,  and  at  tha  ago  of  Ave  played 
t  child's  part  in  Paer's  '  AgiMM^' at  the  'Fioren- 
r  Naples.  So  precocious  was  she  that,  after 
»  few  nighta  of  this  opera,  she  actually  be^n 
to  ABg  tbo  part  of  *  AgnoM '  in  the  diut  of  tho 
mttmA  Aot,  *  piooe  of  Mdacity  which  was  ap- 
f»L*iidM  by  th«  public.  Two  years  later,  she 
ativiied  sal/e^'ji  with  Panseron,  at  Napl^  ;  and 
BiMd,  happeaing  to  airivo  abont  tha  same 
*:m^,  ^'iv.>  hi  r  lier  first  instnintion  on  the  piano. 
Id  i  h  1 6  Garcia  took  her  to  Paris  with  the  rest 
(>f  his  family,  and  thence  to  London  in  tha 
tatamn  of  1817.  Already  speaking  fluently 
'ipani'ik,  Italim,  and  French,  Mnrin  pif4-wl  up 
a  i(4efmble  knowledge  of  Engluih  in  the  two  aud 
■  half  Tttan  ahe  spent  in  London.  Not  long 
ifier,  she  loATDed  German  with  the  same  facility. 
Here,  too,  she  had  good  teaching  on  tYie  piano, 
uvd  loada  such  rapid  progreas  that,  ou  her 
ncnra  to  Plaria  in  1819,  ahe  was  able  to  pby 
J.  S.  ru.  h's  flavier- works,  which  were  great 
hvoanim  with  her  fattier.  In  this  way  ahe 
acqaired  sotmd  taste  in  mnaic. 

At  the  ««rly  age  of  fifteen  she  was  made  by 
h*:  father  to  Irarn  singinj^  und'T  his  own  direc- 
tiiHi;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fear  which  his  violent 
tmifa  bmpittd,  aho  aoon  ahoirad  the  individn* 
>lity  and  originality  of  her  gpniiis.  Two  years 
hs.i  V^n^lr  elapse*!  when  (1^24)  Garcia  allowe<l 
to  appear  tor  the  hrnt  time  before  a  musical 
«Ub  which  ha  had  jnat  aataUiahad.  Then 
^  produced  a  great  s^n.^uition,  and  her  future 
rvceM  was  confidently  predicted.  Two  nioatlis 
Ut«r,  Garcia  returned  to  London,  whan  he  waa 
»;!a^ied  as  principal  tenor  ;  and  here  he  set  on 
kat  a.  singing  chua,  in  which  the  adncation  of 
TOL.  m 


'  Maria  was  continued,  if  not  completed.  Ketis 
aaysi  that  il  was  iu  cuuhequence  of  a  budden 
indisposition  of  Mme.  Paata,  that  the  firat 

I  puliUc  ap[>earance  of  Maria  wa.<?  nnexj>cctodly 
made  ;  but  this  aovoant  ia  not  tho  same  as  that 
given  by  Ebera  or  by  Lord  Hoimt>Edgcumbe. 
The  latter  relates  that,  shortly  alter  the  repair 
of  tlie  King'.s  Tlieatrp,  *  the  great  favourite 
Poata  arrived  for  a  limited  number  of  nights. 
About  the  aame  thne  ...  it  beeama  neoea- 
sary  to  engage  a  young  singer,  the  daughter 
of  the  tenor  Garria,  who  had  sung  here  for 
several  .sua-sons.  8he  was  as  yet  a  mere  girl, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  publio  atage ; 
but  tVoin  the  first  moment  of  her  a{t|X'iir.ince 
she  showed  evident  talents  for  it  both  as  singer 
and  aotreaa.  Herextrama  youth,  her  prcttinoss, 
her  pleasing  voice,  and  sprightly  easy  action, 
as  Rosin*  in  "II  Barbieie  ili  Sivii^'lia,"  in  which 
pari  bhe  made  her  d^but,  gauitxi  iier  general 
favour ;  but  ahe  was  too  highly  extolled,  and 
injudiciously  put  forward  as  a  prima  dunncL, 
when  she  wa.s  only  a  very  promisinjfj  dt'-lmtante, 
who  in  time,  by  study  aud  practice,  would  iu  uU 
probability,  under  the  tuition  of  her  fstiier,  • 
good  musician,  but  (to  my  ears  at  least)  a  most 
disagreeable  ainger,  rise  to  eminence  in  her  pro* 
feaaion.  Ebers  says,  '  her  votoe  waa  a  contralto, 
and  managed  with  great  taste.'  Her  debut  took 
plaot-  June  7,  182r>.  8he  was  immediately 
afterwards  engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the 
aeaaon  (abont  aiz  weeka)  at  £600.  On  July  28, 
she  sang  Felicia  in  the  first  yterformance  of 
Me^'erbeer'.s  '  Crociato.'  At  t!te  ertd  of  the 
season,  Garcia  went,  with  his  duugliter,  to  the 
provincial  festivals,  and  than  embarked  for 
Now  ^'o^k-  In  thia  new  Hphrrp  Maria  rapidly 
improved,  and  aoquired  coutideuce,  experience, 
and  the  habit  of  the  stage.  She  appeared  in 
•  Otello,'  '  Rojneo,*  •  Don  Oiovaani,*  * Tancredi,' 
'  Cenerent/»la,  ■  and  in  two  operas  written  for 
her  by  her  father,  '  L'  amante  astuto/  and  *  La 
FiglU  dell'  aria.'  She  had  aoansdj  made  her 
debut  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew 
no  bounds  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  'ler  popularity, 
Garcia  gave  her  iu  marriage  to  M.  ''alibran,  an 
elderly  and  aeemingly  wealthy  Frsnch  merehantt 
in  spite  of  her  repugnance  to  the  union.  Tliis 
marriage,  celebrated  March  2r>,  1826,  was  as 
unhappy  as  it  was  ilUaaaortc-d ;  a  year  had  hardly 
elapsed  befon  t].<  young  wife  found  herself,  on 
Malibran's  bankruptcy,  free  to  leave  him,  and 
she  at  onoe  seized  the  opportunity.  1  n  8epteni  ber 
1827  ahe  had  ratnmed  to  France.  Preceded 
by  a  bright  reputation,  she  began  by  reaping  a 
harvest  of  applause  in  private  concerts,  followed 
in  January  1828  by  a  great  and  genuine  auoi^ss, 
at  Oalli's  benefit,  in  'Saninmide.'  Her  genina 
for  dramatic  singing  was  at  one-'  recognised, 
though  her  style  was  marred  by  a  (questionable 
taate  in  her  choice  of  ornament.  This  she  had, 
in  Paris,  the  best  opportunity  of  correcting, 
both  by  the  advice  of  kindly  critics  and  the 
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ezunple  of  aooompliahed  singws.  Engaged  for 
the  MeeoD  at  tiie  Itellan  open,  ehe  made  her 

d^but,  April  8.  The  public,  at  first  doobtkig, 
soon  welcomed  her  as  a  really  great  singer,  and 
were  particularly  struck  with  wonder  and  delight 
At  the  novelty  and  originality  of  her  atyleu  In 
the  season  of  1829  Miilibran  made  her  reappear- 
ance in  London,  where  ahe  ahared  the  applause 
of  Um  piiUie  witli  Sootig;  and  the  mom  ntult 
foUovrod  her  singing  with  that  artist  at  Paris  in 
the  autumn.  She  was  principal  soprano  at  the 
Qlouoeeter  Festival  of  1829,  and  when  engaged 
again  at  the  Italian  Opeia  in  Farii  in  January 
1830,  she  was  \<3.vl  frs.  1075  for  each  representa- 
tion. This  was  less  than  she  had  received  from 
lAporte  in  London,  for  he  had  given  her  frs. 
18,883  '33  a  month,  an  odd  nun,  unless  it  meant 
frs,  40,000  for  three  months  ;  and  she  stipulated 
only  to  appear  twice  a  week,  making  each  of 
tiKMe  appeannoea  ooat  fta.  1666*66,  or  about 
£66.  Though  she  certainly  con  tinned  to  draw 
no  higher  salary  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1830 
and  1831,  and  her  charge  for  singing  at  private 
conoerta  in  London,  1829,  waa  mlj  twenty-flve 
guineas,  yet  Alfred  Hunn  engaged  her,  soon 
after,  for  nineteen  nights  at  £126  per  night, 
payable  in  advance. 

Sontag,  marrying  and  retiring  from  the  stage 
early  in  1830,  left  Malibran  mistress  of  the  field, 
and  henceforth  ahe  bad  no  rival,  but  continued 
to  dng  aaeh  aeaaon  in  London  and  Faria  with 
•Ter>inoreased  eclat.  In  1830  an  attachment 
sprang  up  between  her  and  Charles  de  B^riot 
the  violinist ;  and  this  ended  only  with  her 
Hfe.  Thoj  bnilt  in  1881  a  handsome  villa  at 
Ixrllcs,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  to  whU-h  they 
returned  after  every  operatic  campaign.  In  the 
summer  of  1832  a  sudden  inspiration  took  this 
impulsive  artist  to  Italy  in  the  com])any  of 
Lablache,  whohappeiiedtopassthrough  Hnissels ; 
and  an  Italian  tour  was  improvised,  which  waa 
a  Mrt  of  triomphal  progrev.  l^lan,  Bome^ 
Naples,  and  Bologna  wwa  ^ted  wiUi  oqoal 
■access. 

Malibran  retired  to  Brussels  in  Dec  1832, 
and  her  aon,  C3harlea  WfllHd,  waa  bom  Feb. 

12,  1833.  In  the  following  spring  she  came  to 
London,  and  sang  at  Drury  Lone,  in  English 
Opera,  receiving  frs,  80,000  for  forty  representa- 
tions,  with  two  benefits  which  produced  not 
less  than  frs,  60,000.  The  prices  offered  to  her 
increased  each  year  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
She  loooiTed  at  the  Opera  in  London,  during 
Jfay  and  June  1835,  £2775  for  twenty -four 
appearances.  Sums,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  heard  of  before  in  such  cases,  were  paid  to 
her  at  the  provinoial  feetivali  in  Kngland,  and 
her  last  engagenu  nt  at  Naplas  was  for  frs. 
80,000  for  forty  nights,  with  2^  benefits,  while 
that  which  she  had  accepted  at  Milan  from 
the  Duke  Visoonti,  the  direotor  of  La  Soala,  waa, 
exclusively  of  some  other  profitable  conditions, 
fa,  450,000  for  186  performances,  viz.  seventy- 


five  in  1835-36,  seventy-five  in  1836-37,  and 
thirty-fire  in  the  antnnin  of  1888. 

Having  played  licre  in  English  versions  of 
*  Sonnambula'  and  '  Fidelio,'  Malibran  returned 
to  Naidos,  where  ahe  remained  until  May  1 834, 
proceeding  then  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  Hhe  soon  came  back,  however,  to  London 
for  a  flying  visit }  and  waa  singing  at  Sinigaglia 
in  July,  On  the  lllli  of  the  next  month  ahe 
went  to  haoea,  where  her  horaee  were  taken 
from  her  carriage,  which  was  drawn  to  her  hotel 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  after  her  lost  api^ear- 
anoa.  8ho  nozt  wont  to  KQIan,  where  aha 
signed  the  above-mentioned  contrart,  and  thence 
to  Naples  where  shesangat  the  Fundo  in '  Otello,' 
and  at  the  San  Carlo,  Dec.  4,  Ks34,  in  Boon'a 
'  Amelia.'  Peraiani's  '  Ines  de  Castro '  waa  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Carlo  for  her  in  the  same 
winter.  Here  she  met  with  an  accident,  her 
carriage  being  upset  at  the  oomer  of  a  stmat ; 
and  tha  enffered  injuries  which  prevented  her 
from  appe-aring  in  public  for  a  fortnight.  Even 
then,  she  made  her  first  appearance  with  her 
arm  in  a  ding,  whioli  added  to  tiia  interat  vi 
the  occasion.  From  Naples  she  went,  in  tha 
same  triumphant  manner,  to  Venice,  her  arrival 
being  announcc<i  by  fanfarea  of  trumjtets.  There 
she  was  besieged  with  ikosh  enthusiasm,  whidi 
followed  her  in  her  return  to  Paris  and  London* 
She  returned  in  August  to  Lucca. 

At  this  juncture  her  marriage  waa  annnlled 
by  the  Courts  at  Paris,  and  on  March  28,  1886, 
she  married  de  Heriot,  with  whomaha rotBIBOd 
immediately  to  Brussels. 

In  fbOowing  Aprfl,  oneamoMinLMidflB, 
Mme.  Malibran  de  B^riot  had  a  fall  from  hor 
horse.  She  was  dragged  some  distance  along 
the  road,  and  received  serious  injuries  to  her 
head,  than  which  ahe  novor  ntirely  recovered  ; 
but  her  wonderful  energy  enabled  her  for  a 
time  to  disregard  the  consequences  of  this  aooi> 
dent  She  returned  to  BiuMeh,  ftam  wliaioa 
•he  went  to  Aix-la  Chapelle,  and  gave  two  con- 
certs there  with  de  Beriot.  In  Septenilx'tr  she 
had  come  to  England  again,  for  the  Moncheater 
Festival,— at  which  her  abort,  brQUaat  life 

came  to  an  end.  She  had  arrived,  with  her 
husband,  after  a  rapid  journey  from  Paris,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  11,  1836.  On  the  followiojg 
evening  she  sang  in  no  less  than  fourteen  pieces. 
On  the  Tucsflay,  though  weak  and  ill,  she  insisted 
on  singing  both  morning  and  evening.  On 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  her  itata  waa  atw  mora 
critical,  bnt  she  contrived  to  sing  the  la«t  aacred 
music  in  which  she  ever  took  part,  '  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,'  with  thrilling  effect ;  but  that  aamo 
evening  her  last  notes  in  pnblie  wen  lisoid,  in 
the  duet,  with  Mnic.  Caradori  Allan,  '  Vanne  se 
alberghi  in  {»etto,'  from  '  Andronico.'  This  w-&s 
received  with  immense  enthusiasm,  the  Utat 
moToment  was  encored,  and  Malibran  actually 
arcomplislu'd  the  task  of  repeating  it.  It  wmm 
her  last  effort.    While  the  ooncert>rooni  still 
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nog  with  applause,  she  was  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  ber  friends  ;  and,  a  few  moments  later,  she 
»»9  conreyed  to  her  hotel  [the  Morlcy  Arms, 
Mitlock.]  Here  she  died,  after  nine  days  of 
arnroos  feyer,  in  the  prostration  which  naturally 
followed  upon  the  serious  injuries  her  brain  had 
nceired  from  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  perfietual  excitement. 
She  died  on  Friday,  Sept.  23,  1836,  about  twenty 
minutes  before  midnight,  under  the  care  of  her 
onn  doctor,  a  homtvojiath,  Belluomini,  who  had 
declined  to  act  with  the  two  regular  physicians 
»ho  had  at  first  attended  her.  Two  hours  after 
her  death  de  Beriot  was,  with  Belluomini,  in  a 
orriage  on  his  way  to  Bnissels,  to  secure  the 
property  of  his  late  wife.    She  was  buried  on 


Oct  1 ,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  collegiate  church, 
Manchester.  She  was  but  twenty -eight  years 
of  age  when  she  died.  Her  remains  were,  soon 
Aerwards,  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  were 
Rinterred  in  the  cemetery  of  Laeken,  where  a 
Bituoleom  was  erected  by  de  B^riot,  contain- 
iag  a  bnst  of  the  great  singer  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  GeeCs. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a 
•iager  whom  one  has  never  heard.  In  the  case 
of  Maria  Malibran  it  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
for  the  charm  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarity  of  timbre  and  unusual  extent  of 
k«T  voice,  in  her  excitable  temperament  which 
Fr>B|i<ed  her  to  improvise  passages  of  strajige 
m^mdtj  upon  the  stage,  and  on  her  strong 
Kcaieal  feeling  which  kept  those  improvisations 
tarlj,  bat  not  quite,  always  within  the  bounds 
o'  food  taste.  That  her  voice  was  not  faultless, 
«ith»  in  quality  or  uniformity,  seems  certain. 
It  WIS  A  contralto,  baring  much  of  the  soprano 
Reister  superadded,  and  with  an  interval  of 
4e»i  sotes  intervening,  to  conceal  which  she 
Md  great  ingenuity,  with  almost  ])erfect  success, 
kvaa,  after  all,  her  mind  that  hel{)ed  to  enslave 


her  audience  ;  without  that  mental  originality 
her  defective  vocal  organ  would  have  failed  to 
please  where,  in  fact,  it  provoked  raptures. 

Many  portraits  of  Malibran  have  appeared, 
none  very  good.  A  large  one,  after  Hayter,  re- 
])resenting  her  with  a  harp,  as  '  Deademona,'  is 
usually  accounted  the  best ;  but  it  is  only  indif- 
ferent. Another,  by  R.  J.  Lane,  A. R. A.,  showing 
her  made  up  as  '  Fidalma,'  and  then,  afterwards, 
in  a  stage-box,  in  her  usual  dress,  is  much  better. 
It  is  this  latter  jwrtrait  which  we  have  engraved. 

Several  biographies  have  ai)peared  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  with  anecdotes  of  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  ;  that  which  was 
written  by  the  Comtesse  Merlin  is  little  better 
than  a  romance.  Malibran  composed  and  pub- 
lished many  nocturnes,  songs,  and  chansonni  ttes ; 
some  of  the  unpublished  pieces  were  collected 
and  published  by  Troupenas  at  Paris  under  the 
name  of  '  Demieres  Pens^es  musicalea  do  Marie- 
Felicity  Garcia  de  B»  riot,'  in  4to.  J.  M.  ;  with 
corrections  from  £L  Heron-Allen's  Contributions 
touxirds  an  accurcUe  biograjthy  of  Dt  Biriot  and 
Malibran  {De  Fidic.  Opuscula,  op.  vi.) 

MALINCONIA,  LA.  The  name  atUched  by 
Beethoven  to  a  very  romantic  intermezzo  or  in- 
troduction, of  forty- four  bars'  length,  between 
the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale  of  his  String  Quartet 
in  Bb,  op.  18,  No.  6,  The  time  is  Adagio,  and 
the  direction  given  is  '  Questo  pezzo  si  deve 
trattare  coUa  pi6  gran  dclieatczza.'  The  theme 
of  the  Malinconia  ap]>ears  twice  in  the  Finale, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Andante  does  in 
that  of  the  Quintet,  op.  29.  o. 

MALLINGER,  Mathilpe,  bom  Feb.  17, 
1847,  at  Agram,  Croatia,  was  first  taught  sing- 
ing there  by  her  father,  a  professor  of  music,  and 
Professor  Lichtenegger,  later  by  Gordigiani  and 
Vogl  at  the  Prague  Conservatorium  from  1868 
to  1866,  and  finally  by  Richard  Lewy  at  Vienna. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Franz  Lachner 
she  was  engaged  at  Munich,  where  she  ma^le 
her  debut  as  Norma,  Oct.  4,  1 866.  She  was  the 
original  Eva  in  the  '  Meistersinger,'  June  21, 
1868.  She  made  her  debuts  at  Berlin  as  Elsa, 
April  6,  and  Norma,  April  9,  1869.  She  was 
an  excellent  actress  and  a  great  favourite,  mar- 
ried the  Baron  Schimmelpfennig  von  der  Oye  at 
Berlin,  and  remained  there  during  her  whole 
musical  career  until  1882.  On  leave  of  absence 
she  played  with  success  at  Vienna,  Munich,  etc., 
and  in  Italian  oi>era  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Her  ]«rts 
included  Donna  Anna,  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Valen- 
tine, Leonora  (' Trovatore '),  Iphigenia,  Eury- 
anthe,  Susanna,  Zerlina,  Mrs.  Ford,  etc.  About 
1871  a  certain  section  of  the  lierlin  public  tried 
to  establish  her  claim  as  leading  singer  as  against 
Pauline  Lucca,  the  then  reigning  favourite. 
Endlp.s8  quarrels  ensued  on  their  account,  which 
culminated  at  a  performance  of  the  '  Nozze,'  Jan. 
27,  1872,  where  they  were  both  playing.  On 
Lucca's  entry  as  Cherubino  she  was  hissed — in 
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couMx^uenoe  of  which  she  broke  her  oontnct  in  ' 
Am  foIlowiiigAiituiiiii  and  left  for  Amerka.  In 

1890  Mine.  Mallingvr  became  profeaaor  of  sing- 
ing in  the  Conservatorinm  of  Prague,  and  in 
1895  returned  to  Berlin  U>  teat-h  in  the  ilichel- 
berg  Conaervatorium.  a.  c. 

MALTKN  (properly  Mt'Ll.EH),  Tif f-Kf-;i", 
boru  at  luattirburg,  Eastern  i'nuieui,  June  21, 
185S,  was  taught  tinging  by  GuataT  A^gol  of 
Berlin.  She  made  her  d*  but  as  Patniiia  and 
Agatha  at  Dresdfin  in  1873,  where  .she  remained 
for  tlxirty  yeara.as  principal  soprano,  retiring 
at  last  on  a  penaion.  H«r  paiia  indiida  Ar- 
niirjn,  Iphigenia,  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Gcnovova, 
liBonora  (' Trovatore Margaret;  the  heroines 
of  Wagner  ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Ooldmark'a 
opera  of  that  namo  ;  the  Princeaa  Marie  in 
Kiatachmer's  *  Folkunger  '  on  its  produrtinn  in 
1874  ;  Fulvia  on  the  production  of  iiutiiianu  a 
*  Aisninhia*  in  1677,  eto.  On  leara  of  abaanoe 
she  has  played  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc. 
In  August  1882  slie  appared  at  Bayrenth  as 
Kuudry,  at  the  inatauce  of  Wagner,  who  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  ability,  again  lift  1884, 
and  at  Miuiirh,  where  she  played  the  same  part 
in  private  before  iUng  Ludwig,  from  whom  she 
reeeivad  tha  gold  nmbl  of  Alia  and  Soianoa. 

She  mada  a  great  impression  on  her  d^but  at 
Dniry  Liane  under  Richter  as  Ki'b-lio,  May  24, 
1882,  and  during  the  eeaauu  a:i  Eisa,  May  27  ; 
Bliaabath,  Jnaa  8,  and  Bva,  Jane  7.  Sha  r»> 
appeared  in  England  at  the  Albert  Rail  on  the 
production  of '  Parsifal,'  Nov.  10  and  15,  1884  ; 
at  a  Rich  tor  Concert  in  1886  ;  and  at  the 
Briafeol  Faatival  of  1896. 

She  possesses  a  voifv>  of  ♦'xtraordinary  com- 
[loss,  with  deep  and  powertul  notes  in  the  lower 
ngiatar.  She  ia  an  admirabla  aetraas,  being 
especially  succcbsIuI  in  Wagner's  operas.  She 
was  ftjipointod  rhamber  singer  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  in  IdBO,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Wagner 
to  plaj  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in  1883,  though  the 
performance  ili'!  not  t  ike  place  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  oon)|H>ser.  She  has  practically 
retired  from  tha  axanriaa  of  bar  art  fiw  aona 
years.  A.  c. 

MALVEZZT,  CRi?<TorASo,  lioni  at  Lucca 
(June  27,  1547,  according  to  Kieiuann),  was  in 
1571  a  oanon  at  tha  obnreli  of  San  Lorenao  in 
Florence,  and  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Cor- 
teccia  succeeded  him  as  maestro  di  capiiella  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tneoany.  lie  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  dramatic 
intermezzi  which  were  performed  on  the  ooca-sion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
with  Obristina  of  Lorraine  in  1689.  Tha  urork 
was  published  in  fourteen  part-books  for  voices 
and  instrumouts  under  the  title,  Tnterm^^H  d 
amccrti, /alti  jier  la  commfdia  rappreserUata  in 
FirtHS$  neiU  nozze  dtl  .  .  .  FlgrMnando  Mfdici 
f  Mrutama  'V;VjV/?»nr  di  Lnrfnn  .  .  .  Venice, 
1691.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  foreshadowing  of  i 
the  attempta  made,  a  few  yean  later,  towavda  I 


the  creation  of  a  proper  dramatio  muaic  by 
meana  of  voeal  monody  with  inatnnnontal 

accompaniment.    It  i»  only  a  foreshadow-ing, 
however,  aa  the  piwes  are  ail  written  in  a  simple 
madri^  style  lor      4,  6,  6,  8  voic<:»»  with 
dialoghi  for  6  to  15  voioea.    The  instrumenla 
''Tn]>loyod  are  chietly  luteis  and  viols  of  dilTerent 
kinda  with  trombones  and  organ.    Only  iu  Ute 
larger  piaosa  an  all  the  inatnunenta  employed 
with  the  voioea.    Besides  the  editor  himiinlf 
the  composers  represented  arc  Luca  Marpnzio. 
Jaoopo  i'eri,  Enuho  de'  Cavaiieii,  and  Giovanni 
Bardi,  |he  three  latter  becoming  afterwnrda  the 
creators  of  the  later  Monodic  style.    The  piece 
oompcMed  by  Luca  Marauio  ia  entitled  '  II  Com- 
battimento  d'Apolline  ool  Serpen te.'  From  thia 
a  madrigal  chorus  for  four  voices,  '  0  \^doroso 
Dio,'is  r(>]iriiit«d by Kiesewetter  inhi.s  Srhul-.-utU 
und  Me&duiJejiheU  dea  wdtlichen  Gesangeg,  1 84 1, 
who  alao  givee  Uiree  other  pieoea  hf  I^Bri, 
Cavalieri,  and  Archilei,  which,  though  written  iu 
the  simplest  four-|>art  oount«r]»oint,  «*erc  sung 
by  one  voice  with  one  or  two  instruments  play- 
ing the  other  iwrts.    Other  works  by  Malvezzi 
are  a  hool-:  of  7Tia<Irigals  a  5,      ni ■  ■,  1683,  and 
one  a  6,  Venice,  1584,  also  a  book  of  Kicercari 
a  4,  1677.  A  oarnona  by  him  tranaeribed  tmn 
Schmid'sorgan-tablature  book,  160",  Lsgis  -  n  i  i 
Hitter's  GfMhirhU  d$$  OrgeUfids,  No.  9.  St« 
aUo  Kitter,  p.  27.  J.  K.  M. 

HANCHE8TBB.  OfthemnaioalaaMiciationB 
in  Manchestor,  by  far  the  oUhst.  and,  for  its 
past  influence  nyon  the  progress  of  music  in  the 
city,  by  far  the  most  important,  is  that  of  tlie 
Gentlemen's  Oonoerts.  The  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  concerts  is  uncertain  ;  but  th^ 
overture  to  Handel's  'Julius  Ctesar,'  taken  from 
a  programme  of  the  year  1745,  held  a  oom* 
ineniorative  place  at  the  opening  concert  givea 
iu  1903.  [The  concerts,  in  their  early  day*«. 
were  a  meeting -place  of  .Jacobites;  atie  Uie 
Monthly  Rttfiew  for  Deo.  1906,  art.  'Under- 
ground Jacobittsn),'  by  R.  E.  Francillon,  p. 
21.]  The  orchcatra  appears  to  have  had  an 
amatMtr  origin ;  and  it  maintained  a  partiaUj 
amateur  constitution  till  the  oonductorship  of 
it  fell  to  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Charles  H  ill.t,  in 
February  1850.  Previous  to  this  ap|>ouiUnent 
the  first  violin  filled  the  donble  poaition  of  leader 
and  condnctor.  For  Hpecial  performances  of 
choral  and  other  larger  works,  the  services  of 
special  conductors  were  secured  ;  and  in  that 
position  the  names  of  Mazas,  Schira,  Julius 
Benedict,  and,  more  frequently,  Sir  Oaoiga  Smart 
preceded  that  of  Mr.  Uall^ 

For  quite  a  eentnty  the  eonoeria  were  the 
means  of  introducing  Uie  beet oontemporary  art 
and  artists  to  the  town.  Tliey  were  also  chiefly 
concerned  in  initiating  and  carrying  out  the 
great  Mualeal  Featival  of  the  year  1828 ;  and 
the  still  more  memorable  Festival  of  the  year 
1836 — the  last  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Man- 
cheater,  and  the  one  upon  whidi  the  death  of 
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ft  IMthetio  iiitorat  When 

Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  the 
jcar  1857  vm  inaugurated,  its  directors  found 
m  Mtr.  C9iftTiHi  HalU,  and  th«  orchestra  of  the 
GentleiiMB't  Conoert)f>,  a  ready  meailt  of  Mtt* 
Stitntin^  a  band  woi  thy  "l  its  fine  stirronndin^^s. 
Lecftl  seal  saved  this  band  from  dispersal  when 
A*  CidiiliitKni  dosed.  A  permftnent  oi;gftiusft* 
tioa  was  created  ;  a  series  of  winter  concerts 
was  arranged  ;  and  the  HilU  orchestra  and  the 
HaU^  concerts  are  tlx  us  au^unted  fur.  In  the 
ymr  1830  the  subscribers  took  possession  of 
chctr  new  hiiilJing,  known  ns  the  Gentlemen's 
CoMert  Hall.  Here  the  society  's  concerts  were 
ftsatooiMlj  held  till  th«  nto  m  ftlMorbed  in 
thtt  9t  tfaft  MidlMid  Hotel.  Under  the  terms 
of  th^  sale  a  larjjp  hall,  cajvahlc  of  seating  900 
penotut,  was  constructed — with  a  separate  en* 
trane— wiUiiD  the  hotel.  In  this  hall  tbo 
■  nriprts  wt^rr  r^iimod  in  the  season  1903-4, 
having  been  held  in  the  interval  of  the  building, 
in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  Eight  concerts 
afs grwn  dunug  the  MMon.  Since  the  establish- 
CKot  r.f  til*'  Hall*^  orrhf«fra.  the  band  has  b'^  n 
OMistituted  from  that  iiouroe,  with  the  same 
esadnetor,  end  the  aune  leader.  Dt,  Hft&i 
Ekbt'-r  (-<jnsequently  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Hall<^  in  th'-  lornif  r  po<»itioji.  The  concerts  are 
kss  strenuous  and  exploring  tiian  those  of  the 
Belle  concerts,  and  dioral  works  «re  not  per* 
fr>mt.=i!  ;  but  the  assemblies  liave  a  socially 
intimate  character  from  the  limitetioDS  of  the 
wAtatifUkm  list. 

The  Hall£  Conceiu  ,  has  been  said,  were 
««tablisbed  in  the  year  1857.  From  that  date 
they  were  conducted  with  remarkable  energy 
sad  worthiaese  of  aim  bj  Sir  Charlea  Hall4, 
t  !l  hi>  d«'Af  h  in  ISOf*.  one  break  in  the  se<jnenet> 
'xjctirritig  in  Uie  year  1860  (no  concerts  were 
from  April  1 8,  1 860,  to  October  1 7,  1861). 
I  of  Sir  Cb&rles,  the  concerts  for  the 
were  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Sir  C  Vaiiers  Stanford,  Sir  Joseph  Bambj,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Oossen,  Sir  A.  C  M aekenaa.  Dr.  Brodsky. 
Mr.  George  Henschel,  and  Mr*  B»  H.  Wilson 
the  chorus- master.  Dr.  Cowen  condncted 
through  the  following  iic^kson  of  1896-97.  Since 
that  datetheemwinetorship  has  been peraianently 
In  the  handi*  r,r  Dr.  Richter.  In  the  nifantin)e 
»  society  of  guarantors  had  been  formed  to 
eonlana  tfio  eonoerts  ;  and  nnder  this  adniinia> 
tratioa,  and  Dr.  Kiehter's  direction,  the  concerts 
LiTi*  jmslAiiK^l  atxl  enhanced  their  own  fame 
sod  the  city  's  musical  reputation.  The  orchestra 
iMMalBonoo  (Nrforinen.  The  c3ioma  nmnhen 

I')'?.  TwentT  enncerts  are  jfiven  each  season 
is  the  huge  Free  Trade  Hall  ;  and  the  band 
ake  fulfils  enfjagements  in  Leeds,  Bradford, 
IfciMiiliI,  Hwldersfield,   Neweaatle,  Bmnlof, 

ted  other  to".Ti<  in  the  North. 
Msjiy  etforis  hare  from  time  to  time  been 


Wt  an— ineloding  these  of  Sir  Charlea  HalU 


hinupcSf — Hidled  of  sustained  support.  Tm 

Brodsky  Quaktet,  however,  e«tablished  by  Dr. 
brodsky  in  1896,  has  won  appreciation,  and  the 
annual  concerts,  six  in  number,  and  exclusively 
instrumental,  are  amongst  the  most  artistically 
and  j)opularly  successful  given  during  the 
musical  season.  The  balance  of  the  receipts 
is  devoted  to  the  ataiatanoe  of  the  atndenta  of 
the  RoYAT.  Makchesteu  College  ok  Music,  of 
which  institution  Dr.  Brtxl'^kv  is  the  Prinn'{>al, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  Halle.  The  college 
waa  founded  in  189S  by  an  equal  display  of 
generosity  and  energy  on  tlie  part  of  weultliy 
citizens.  Her  Migesty  tlie  Queen  is  the  patroness 
of  the  institntion,  which  possesses  a  charter. 
Manchester  and  neighbouring  towns  contribute 
to  its  funds,  both  directly,  and  by  means  of 
eoholarahipe.  The  college  is  in  close  afliliation 
with  the  Ifaneheetar  University.  Several  of 
the  teAchers  of  the  former  hold  lectarcshijis  in 
the  latter;  and  the  ooll^  students  }>ass  to  the 
Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees  in  niu^ic,  at  the 
Univerrity.  The  feee  are  £80  per  annum,  in 
three  term'^ :  nn  l  n  ^  ill  course  of  atttdy  is  obli* 
gatory  upon  each  ittudent. 

The  plaee  once  occupied  by  the  Hargreavee 
Choral  Society,  and  the  Manchester  Choral 
Society,  both  founded  in  1840,  may  be  said  to 
be  tilled,  now,  by  the  Manchrktkk  Piiimiar- 
MONio  CflonAL  SociBTT,  established  by  Mr.  G. 
Brand  Lane  in  1880,  and  trainefl  rxTid  conducted 
by  him.  The  society  has  a  singing  membership 
of  600.  final  these,  a  dunus  u  aekolsd  whien 
takes  psrt  in  Mr.  I^s's  snbseription  ceaoerta. 
Six  of  these  concerts  are  given  each  season.  On 
choral  evenings  the  band  is  furnished  from  the 
HalM  oroheatra. 

TiiK  Man  ciiestek  Vocal  Society  waa  formed 
in  1867,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  late 
J.  St  J.  B.  Joule,  and  the  late  Henry  Wilson 
its  first  director — for  conductor  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tlip  tprm,  the  society  has  never  bad. 
Mr.  Wiliiou  was  succeeded  in  1886  by  Dr.  Henry 
Watson,  who  still  dirsets.  Tlie  chmr  consists 
of  some  fifty  selected  voices,  and  includsB  soms 
of  the  best  vocal  talent,  amateurand  professional, 
in  the  district.  It  gives  four  public  concerts 
during  the  season,  and  in  its  accumulated  rsper> 
tory  are  a  large  nuntber  of  inifiortant  works, 
old  and  new,  which  through  its  concerts  have 
been  heard  for  the  ftrst  time  in  Mancheeler. 
A  spedal  feature  of  the  sodety'a  work  ia  its 
unaccompanied  part -singing. 

The  Ubntlemen's  Glee  Club,  an  olishoot 
ftom  the  Gentlemen's  Conoerts,  was  establbhed 
in  1830.  Its  constitution  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  I/ondon  Glee  Club.  Six  meetings 
are  held  during  the  seesion,  in  October  to  March 
indnsive.  To  eoramemorate  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  its  existenr'*  r\  brief  history  of  the 
Club  has  been  publuheU. 

The  series  of  piihlio  eonoerts  at  the  ScHiLLn 
Amstalt,  four  in  nnmbsr,  are  often 
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spaoiftlly  important  by  the  nmr  Qhuiiber  music 

they  introduce,  and  by  the  representative  rhir 
aoter  of  the  artists  and  oomposerB  wiio  appear 
«t  them. 

Manchester  possesses  two  specially  fine  organs 
— one  by  Cavaille-Col  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
one  by  Meiisra.  lie.iiry  Willis  ti  Son,  at  the 
Whitworth  Hall  of  the  Mandieatwr  Univenity. 
Dr.  J.  Kendrick  Pyne,  the  city  organist,  gives 
oooaaional  recitals  on  the  latter,  and  r^lar 
Silaiday  evening  recitaU  on  fh«  iDrmn,  For 
the  HoDty  Watson  Hune  Lilmi^,  moLibbabies, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  708.  H.  w. 

MAIhCHICOURT,  Pierm  db,  French- 
Flembh  oompooer  of  fho  ouiior  port  of  tho 
16  th  century,  was  born  at  B^thune  in  Artois. 
In  1539  ho  is  de9cri!)cd  as  Phonascua  or  clioir- 
niastar  of  Tournai  Cathedral,  and  some  time 
bofon  1556  reoelTad  a  oanoniy  At  Arras.  He  is 
said  to  hiive  lived  afterwards  at  Antwerp.  His 
compositions,  fairly  numerous,  chiolly  motets 
and  chansons  with  a  foir  masaea,  mostly  appeared 
in  tiM  miacellaneoua  coUeetioiis  of  the  time. 
Sonio  v"liiTnes,  however,  contain  works  cx- 
cliisively  ur  almoet  exclusively  by  Manchicoiut ; 
•  book  of  motets,  nineteok  in  all,  «  4-6,  wee 
published  by  Attaignant  in  1539,  another  book 
of  motets  containing  1 4  <?  5-6,  was  ]>nbl!shi'd 
by  Phal^  at  Lou v am  lu  1554.  This  latter 
volume  WM  dedloefted  hj  Menohioourt  to 
Antoino  Perrenot,  Bishop  of  Airas,  known 
afterwards  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  prob- 
ably it  was  to  him  that  the  composer  owed 
his  canonry  at  Arras.  In  1645  Tylman  Susato 
of  Antivorj>  published  a  book  of  twenty-nine 
chansons  by  Manohioourt  One  of  these 
ohansoas,  *8ortei  roes  pleun/  haa  been  reprinted 
In  Ck>mmer's  CoUeeHo^  torn*  xiL  Eitner,  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikcn,  spei^s  in  the  highest  terms  of 
a  motet,  '  Yidi  Spcciosam,'  a  8,  taken  from  the 
7%<MNcrHiof  Montentuiand  Keaber,  1S64;  but 
none  of  Munchiconrt's  nioteti  have  yet  been 
reprinted  in  modern  score.  3.  jl  m. 

UANCIKELLI,  Luioi,  bora  at  Orvieto. 
Feb.  5,  1848.  Ho  was  sis  years  old  when  ho 
began  to  study  i\\<^  piano  nndi-r  the  ditT'ctiun 
of  his  father,  a  diiitiuguished  amateur.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Florenoe  to  be  a 
pupil  of  ProfoMor  Sbolci,  one  of  the  most  talented 
Italian  violoncellists.  The  boy  showed  great 
aptitude  for  the  violoncello,  and  his  progress 
was  very  rapid.  While  studjing  witii  Sbdlei, 
hr  hnd  a  sliort  course  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point from  Mabellini.  These  were  the  only 
leasoiis  he  ever  had  ;  he  has  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  oompoeition  from  the  atndy  of  the 
works  of  til''  cTf'it  masters  without  nny  gnidt". 

ManciueiUs  professional  career  began  in 
Floranoe,  where  he  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
first  violoncello  players  in  the  orchestra  of  La 
Pergola.  Ho  wa«!  enfjajjed  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  Apollo  in  Home  in  1874,  when  this 
theatre,  by  mwqiected  oireumataaoee,  wae  left 


irtthoat  a  ttundiietor.  The  impnnario  Jaooraoci, 

a  popular  and  energetic  manager,  in  order  not 
to  stop  the  performances,  thought  of  trying 
the  ability  of  hie  fixet  violonodSiet,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  favourable  reports  ;  and  so  Ma.iiri- 
nelli  was  suddenly  raised  from  the  ranks  to 
ap^iear  as  a  conductor.  'Aida'  was  the  lirst 
opeia  conducted  by  him,  and,  as  everytluiiig 
went  off  satisfactorily,  fioni  that  perfogmanoe 
there  was  a  new  oouduotor  in  Italy. 

Thanks  to  hie  fint  snoosesibl  attempt,  in  the 
following  year  Mancinelli  was  engaged  to  bo 
the  musical  director  at  Jesi  during  tin-  ft'tes  of 
Spontini's  centenary.  On  this  occaaion  he  re- 
vived Spontini'e  *  LaVeetele,'  aAd  the  admimble 
execution  of  this  grand  w  ork  reflected  on  the 
conductor,  wlio  was  re-engaged  for  the  direction 
of  the  orchciitra  of  the  Apollo.  In  1876  Mauci- 
nelli  had  hie  fint  succen  as  a  composer  wiUi 
his  Intermezzi  to  *  Measaliiia,*  a  drama  by  Piftrn 
Cossa.  The  following  year  be  wrote  Intermezzi 
to  the  '  Cleopatra '  of  the  eame  anther. 

Mancinelli  left  Borne  in  1881  for  Bolo^a, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  be  the  Principal  of 
the  Lioeo  Musicalc,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
oondnetor  of  the  Teatro  Oomnnale,  end  the 
Maestro  di  Cappella  of  San  Petronio,  the  old 
basilica  of  the  famous  university  town.  During 
his  stay  there  he  composed  two  Masses  and 
many  other  saered  pieoes,  introdaeed  several  im- 
provements  in  the  Liceo,  organised  a  syni|>houy 
and  quartet  society,  and  was  the  hrst  to  acquaint 
the  Bolognese  with  vocal  and  instrumental  xnuaio 
by  foreign  eompoeeia.  In  1864  he  gave  the 
first  |>erlonnanceof  his  opera, '  Isora  di  Provattsa^* 
which  was  received  with  great  apftlause. 

After  five  yeare  he  left  Bologna,  attmotad, 
perhape,  to  otiier  oountries  by  the  {ffoepect  of 
pecuniary  improvement  in  his  position.  Diiring 
the  season  of  18b6  he  visited  London,  and  gaTO 
a  oonoert,  in  whidi  he  oondnoted  eleeeiral  vrovlca 
and  some  of  his  own  compositions.  The  success 
of  this  concert  brought  him  an  invitation  to 
write  an  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  Festival, 
and  the  engagement  to  conduct  the  It&liaa. 
Opera  during  the  Ju1»iloe  season  at  Diury  Lane. 
His  powers  as  a  conductor  received  full  reco^ni^ 
tion;  and  hie  oratorio  'Inuee,*  exeeated  at 
Norwich  in  October  1$67,  was  unanimoualy 
praised.  He  was  re-engaged  by  Harris  as 
conductor  for  the  seaaon  of  1888  at  Coven t 
Garden,  and  has  revisited  London  annnmlly 
almost  ever  since.  Ilis  opera,  'Kro  e  Tjeandro,' 
first  performed  in  concert- form  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1 896,  was  presented  on  the  stage  at; 
Madrid,  Nov.  30,  1S97,  and  at  Covont  Garden 
on  .hily  n.  1898.  From  1888  to  1896  Man- 
cinelli  held  the  place  of  musioal  director  and 
oondnetor  at  the  Theatre  Boyal  of  Madrid.  Re 
was  conductor  of  the  operatic  enterprises  carried 
on  hy  Harris  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York.  His  oratorio,  '  Saint  Agnes, '  was  given, 
at  the  Korwiofa  Festival  of  1905.       f.  bl 
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MA90INI,  FBJUfonoo,  aii  IteUan  ooi&poaer, 
Wn  &t  Naples  in  1674.  At  first  a  pupil 
tt  the  Conservatorio  di  San  Loreto  he,  in  1728, 
became  principal  master.  He  wrote  at  least 
tvntjr  operas  for  peHbtnaiiM  in  KaplM,  \mt 
hs  opera,  '  Hydaspes '  {q.  v. )  or  '  1'  Idaspe  Fedele,' 
piT'^uw-d  in  London,  May  '2^,  1710,  makes  his 
Q4ia<f  Lt^t  known  to  Euglish  musicians.  He 
also  oompoMd  some  oratorioe,  and  his  reputation 
in  Italy  was  very  liigli-  He  dii  1  at  Naples  in 
1739.  The  DictUmary  of  Musicians,  1827, 
pves  di«  date  of  his  birth  ss  1691,  bat  this  is 
probably  incorreot.  f.  k. 

M  ANCI X  r  s .  Thomas,  bmm  1 660  atSchwerin, 
in  Mecklenburg,  was  cantor  at  the  Dom-Schule 
(Citfaednl  Sefaool)  at  Schwerin  ftom  1672  to 
1^78;  in  1584  became  a  member  of  the  chapel 
rf  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and 
in  I^S7  watt  ap{>oiuted  capellmeister.  He  was 
•fbnranlB  emplojed  as  Bbrsrian  to  tho  Duke, 
Md  di-d  at  Wolfenbuttel  about  1620  (Kade 
gives  the  date  1612).  He  is  the  author  of  two 
nnjle  seUingB  of  the  Fssnon  sooording  to  St. 
Msttbsvand  St.  John,  first  published  in  1620, 
iod  since  reprinted  in  Schoberlein'a  Schatz  tUt 
liturpxhen  Gaaajfet,  With  the  exoeptios  of 
a  hodk  of  Qertnaa  seeolar  songs  a  4  and  6,  his 
otbor  works  are  mostly  occasional  compositions 
fiT  weddings  and  funerals,  in  the  form  of  inotota 
luui  madrij^la,  with  Latin  or  Gurmau  texts. 
ittQnMm-Lexilbom.  J^.  B.  M. 

^MNDOLTNE  (Ital.  MandoUno)  is  a  small 
Tery  beaatifuliy  formed  stringed  instrument 
«r  the  Inte  kind,  with  deeper  convexity  of  back 
t^ila  ths  late.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  less 
'i  -Ai?  *h-xn  the  MxKD^LAor  Mani>6ra,  a  much 
Karoer  instrument.  Mandola,  or  Mandorla,  sig- 
alias  'slmoDd,'  and  it  hss  bssn  supposed  that 
the  dupe  of  the  instromsnt  has  ^vsn  it  the 
luune.  Bnt  this  cannot  be  a<''^pted,  since  tho 
Aliaost  oniver^  use  of  the  syllable  '  Man '  un- 
dhsifsdU  or  dianged  hj  phonetio  variation  to 
Bin.'  Tan,'  'Tan,*  etc.,  for  tho  first  syllable 

laames  of  lute  instruments  from  £a.st  to  West, 
r  aioTe*  it  to  a  wider  etymological  tifld. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Mandoline,  the 
Seapolitaii  and  the  Milanese  ;  the  former  having 
knt  pairs  of  strin^n,  the  latter  usually  live, 
lbs  Milanese  *lfsiiaiirina' Is  toned 


Thcxe  is  one  at  South  Kensington  with  six 
tnnsd 


The  MilAUMe  variety,  however,  is  rare  in 
osaparisoB  with  the  Nsapolitan,  the  tuning  of 

wh.  -h  lik*-  that  of  the  violin,  in  fifths.  Tltr 
W«8t  pair  of  strings  is  of  gut,  span  over  with 
•Iver  or  copper,  like  a  gaitar  first  string  ;  the 


next  ofstsel  also  span  over;  the  second  snd  flnt 

pairs  are  of  steel  only.  Mahillon,  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Musical  In.strnTTionts  in  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  p.  245,  says  that  the  lowest  pair 
is  of  got,  tho  third  pair  of  steel,  ths  ssoond 
pair  of  copper,  and  the  first  jvair  of  gut.  Berlioz 
recommends  that  the  G  strings  should  be  of  gut 
spun  with  wire,  the  D  strings  of  brass,  the  A,  of 
stssi,  and  the  S,  of  thin  gat  Ths  lisadolins  is 


( 


played  with  a  plectrom  of  tortoiseshell,  whale- 
bone, horn,  or  flstrioh*qni]I,  more  or  less  flexibls, 

wliioh  is  hold  in  the  right  liand,  thf  left  being 
employed  to  stop  the  strings,  for  which  purjiose 
there  are  seventeen  frets  across  the  finger-board. 
The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  three  ootares  and 
one  note,  from  the  n  !ip1.-,'.v  tlir>  typf^i^  qf-^vr  to 
the  octave  of  A  above  it.  The  Sereuade  in 
Monrt's  'Don  Giovanni,*  <Deli  vioni,'  wst 
written  to  be  accompanied  by  tha  Mandoline, 
and  Orc^try  wrote  a  charming  accompaniment 
for  it  in  the  serenade  in  'L'amant  jaloux.' 
Thoro  is  a  song  with  mandoline  aoeompanimeot 
in  Michael  Arne's  '  Almcna'  (1761). 

in  the  former  song  the  pizzicato  of  the  violins 
is  of  a  different  colour  of  tone,  and  olieis  but  a 
poor  sulistitutc. 

The  Mandoline  is  not,  however,  thp  correct 
instrument.  Don  Juan  would  have  played  a 
Uandnrria,  a  kind  of  half  guitar  and  truly 
national  Spanish  instrument,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly cnllcd  a  Mandoline.  The  back  of  the 
baudurrm  la  flat ;  it  has  only  in  common  with 
the  MsndoUno  that  it  is  played  with  a  pleotnim 
of  tortoiseshell,  culled  in  Sj>ani9h  'jnia,*  and 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  insert  a  plate  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  belly  below  the  i>ound-hole 
to  prevent  the  plectrum  scratching.  The  ban- 
durria  has  twelve  strings  tuned  in  pairs,  the 
higher  three  notes  of  catgut,  the  lower  of  silk 
overspun  with  metsL  It  is  tnnsd  mndi  mors 
deeply  than  the  M'"»d*fMllti  The  oompsSS  is  in 
all  thre<p  octaves. 
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Our  illustration  is  from  an  instrument  formerly 
in  the  {>os9e8sion  of  Carl  En}<el. 

Beethoven's  friend  KruTnpiiolz  was  a  virtuoso 
on  the  Mandoline,  and  this  prohably  explains 
the  fact  of  Beethoven's  having  written  a  piece 
for  the  instrument  (Thayer,  ii.  49).  The  auto- 
graph is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  MS. 
sketches  and  fragment^)  preserved  in  the  HritiNh 
Museum.  Add.  MS.  29,801.  Though  entitled 
'  Sonatina  ]>er  il  Mandolina  («/V:).    Comimstada  i 


L.  V.  BeethoTcn,'  it  is  only  in  one  movement, 
and  was  probably  printe<l  for  the  (irst  time  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary.  Together 
with  an  adagio  in  E  flat  for  mandoline  and 
harjitiichord,  it  is  contained  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  Be«thoven's  works  in  Breitkopf  k 
Hartcl's  complete  e^iition.  It  will  be  observeii 
tliat  the  phrase  with  which  the  Trio  (C  major) 
begins  is  the  s  ime  which  Beethoven  afterwards 
used  in  the  Allegretto  of  op.  14,  No.  1. 


Mandolino 


CXMBALO.  . 
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MANKKIA.  A  term  appliwl  in  the  early 
Middle  to  cerUin  aysteiiuttic  anungemeuta 
•r  tht  Mila,  Mwlogmu  to  the  Mixed  Model  of 
•  somewhat  later  jieriod.  The  roots  of  the 
Kverml  systems  comprised  iu  the  series  corre- 
sponded with  the  tinals  of  the  Modes ;  each 
■Tstem  oomprahaiding  one  Authentic  and  one 
PU^l  Mt>de  :  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
was  only  half  that  of  the  Modes  them- 
They  were  named  and  iramberad  in  a 
b»rl>arous  iiiixttire  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thus  : — 
Moles  I.  ami  II.  were  calltxi  Authentus  et 
Flaga,  Proti;  ill.  and  IV.,  Authentus  et  Plaga, 
Doitari ;  V.  and  VI.,  AnthentM  et  Plaga,  Triti ; 
and  VII.  .intl  VIII..  AiithentusetPlaga.Tetarti: 
Lt.  the  Autlicnttc  and  Pla^l  of  the  First, 
flMoad,  Third,  and  FomUi  Maneria.  When 
the  nnmber  of  Modes  was  increased  the  pedantic 
fcction  affected  to  r^rd  the  Maneria  of  A  and  C 
as  duplicates  of  the  First  and  Second  at  a  ditfer- 
«Bt  pitBh  ;  and  heooo  originated  the  oonftiaioii 
optioned  in  Dodecachurdon.  Afterwards, 
the  necmaarj  existence  of  six  Maneria  for  the 
TwelTe  Modes  was  freely  acknowledged,  w.  s.  R. 

MANIER(Oer.).  lit '  manner' ;  derived,  like 
ocr  word  "manner,"  through  the  F"rcTic  h  m/tnier^, 
'a  manner,'  and  %naiUer,  *  to  liandle,'  from  the 
MS,  'a  hand.*  It  has  twoentirely  di.s- 
meanings,  one  dealing  with  the  aesthetics 
of  muuic.  tli*»  other  with  its  technicalities.  In 
the  first  oi  these  connections  the  word  signifies 
'■UHMriMB,*  or  the  Unltj  adherence  to  some 
peculiarity  in  Bty!»',  lirin^'iti^  such  |)cculiarity 
into  wtdue  prominence,  it  is  the  abuse  of  indi- 
vidaalitj,  ndthoot  whkh  quality  no  graat  thing 
mm  ho  aeeonpliahed  in  any  art. 

The  eeeiMMl  meaning  of  the  word  in  thn  Hame 
as  titc  French  agrinun*,  ornaments  introduced 
hrta^  Hid  hoUt  apon,  the  melody,  whether 
indicated  by  anill  notes,  or  marks,  or  sdiied  at 
the  will  of  the  performer.  [See  AuRltMKNR,  vol.  i. 
f.  52,  where  tiie  snbject  is  fully  treated.]  J.  m. 

MANN,  Arthur  Henry,  MuaD.,  was  Ixtrn 
at  Norwich,  May  16,  1850,  and  wa.M  a  chorister 
hi  the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Buck,  lie  was  a 
Fdltfw  of  the  College  of  Organiats  in  1871,  and 
took  the  Mas. B.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1874  and 
that  of  Muii.I).  in  1S82.  He  held  the  {^.st  of 
urganist  at  St.  Peter's,  Wolverhampton,  from 
1S70 ;  BtTfttenhall  Parish  Church  from  1871  ; 
■Bd  WM  aiToiBted  to  Bmrarloy  MImIw  in  1876. 


In  tho  following  year  he  wa.s  eliH;ted  organist 
and  director  of  the  choir  at  King's  College, 
Oamhridge.  Here  hit  wetle  ao  a  Mioir-traiiier 
has  borne  good  fruit.  His  more  ambitious 
compositions  include  an  oratorio,  '  Eccc  Homo,' 
1882  ;  and  a  '  Te  Deum,'  1887,  besides  services, 
anthems,  etc.  He  haa  written 
tunes,  which  have  become  widely  kno^vn,  and 
has  edited  several  sucoewftil  hymn-books,  as 
well  ao  bringing  otit  an  edftlott  of  TUKo'a  fiimona 
•Forty-part  Song'  (18^8).  He  is  an  earnest 
student  of  the  work  of  Handel,  and  made  a 
minute  study  of  the  sketches,  etc.,  in  the 
Fitawflliaro  Mueettm,  oontributing  an  important 
section  on  thcni  to  the  Caialogur  of  j\fu!tic, 
published  in  1893.  In  1894  the  discovery  of 
the  original  wind  parts  of  the  *  Messiah '  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital — ^in  which  ho  was  portlj 
concerned — was  followed  by  a  iwrformntice  of 
the  oratorio  with  a  reconstructed  score,  in 
King^s  Coll^  Chrael.  He  was  appointed 
choirmaster  of  the  Norwich  Feotlnl  in  1908. 
(Bril.  Mus.  Biog.)  M. 

MANNERS,  CiiAKLKs  (real  name  Sonthcote 
Mansngh),  was  bom  Dec.  27,  1857,  in  London, 
the  son  of  Colonel  Mansergh,  R.H  A.  sud  J. P. 
for  Cork  and  Tipperary.  He  was  taught  singing 
at  the  Academies  of  Moaiein  Dnblin  and  London, 
at  the  latter  for  a  short  time  by  Shakespeare, 
and  later  in  Italy.  In  1881  lie  began  his 
career  as  a  chorus -singer,  and  joined  Carte's 
traTcIling  company.  On  Nov.  SS,  1882,  he 
made  a  successful  debut  as  Private  Willis  on 
tlie  production  of  '  lolanthe  '  at  th^  Savoy 
Theatre.  He  next  sang  in  the  proyinoes  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  appeared  in  1890  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Bertram  in  'Roberto.'  On 
Oct.  17,  1892,  he  sang  the  part  of  Prince 
Oremin  on  the  prodootion  in  England  of 
Tchaikovsky's  '  Eufjene  Oniegin '  under  Lago  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  later  as  the  King  in 
'  Lohengrin.'  In  1893  he  sang  in  America. 
From  1.^94  to  1896  he  was  engi^ad  by  Harris 
both  for  Engli.sh  and  Italian  opera,  also  by 
Hedmoudt  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  notably  as 
the  King  in  *Maritana,'  Mephistopheles,  etc 
His  voice  is  a  basxo  caiUanU  of  remarkably  fine 
quality.  In  1896-97  he  undertook  a  successful 
English  opera  tour  in  South  Africa.  On  lys 
return  he  established  the  Moody-Mannons  Opera 
OompMiy,  and  has  nado  oztsnsiro  tout*  in  the 
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provinces,  with  three  separate  comi>anies,  the 
princi]^>al  company  being  115  in  number,  with 
a  repertory  of  thirty  oi>era3.  In  1 902  and  1903, 
he  gave  two  mm  one  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
1904  a  lon^rpr  one  at  Drury  Lane.    In  the  latter 

J ear  and  in  1906,  with  characteriaticgeueroaity, 
•  gave  an  operatio  feitiral,  without  penomd 
profit,  at  Sheffield,  in  aid  of  funds  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university  in  that  town.  By 

£'ving  prizes  for  the  best  operas  produced  by 
ritMi  compoMit,  and  by  giving  opportatiities 
to  provincial  aniateura  of  seeing  great  operas, 
the  Mowiy- Manners  Company  haa  already  had 
a  good  iutluouce  on  contemporary  music. 

His  wife,  nde  Fankt  Moody,  was  bom  Nov. 
28,  1866,  at  Redruth,  Cornwall.  She  was 
taiight  tinging  by  Mme.  8ainton-Dolby  at  her 
firiTatt  Actdaniy.  On  April  25,  1885,  she 
sang  the  principal  soprano  music  in  her  mistress's 
la.'^t  composition, '  Klorimel,'  acantitta  for  fi-niale 
voicoii,  at  a  Memorial  Concert  at  Prince's  Hall, 
under  Sainton.  In  Pebmaiy  1887  iha  made 
her  debut  as  Arline  in  the  '  Hohemian  Girl '  at 
Liver{)ool  with  the  Carl  Kosa  Company,  and  on 
April  30  ap|>eared  very  »ucce.SiiruUy  an  Micaela 
at  Drury  Line.  After  singing  in  tilt  provinMS 
with  thtt  'ompany  for  three  yean  she  re- 
appeared at  Dnirj  Lane  in  1890  m  Mignoo, 
Margaret,  ete.  She  wai  married  to  Mr.  Mannen 
on  July  5,  1890,  and  in  OctoWr  sang  in  Italian 
as  Margaret  and  AUoe.  In  1892  ^he  wa«(  th*^ 
original  English  Tatiana  in  Tchaikovaky'a  opera 
above  mentioned.  She  hM  aooompnnfed  her 
huBband  on  all  his  tours,  and  has  sung  in  his 
London  seasons,  in  addition  to  parte  mentioned, 
Elizabeth,  Elsa,  Briinnhildeiu  '  Siegfried,  'Juliet ; 
Sept  26,  1902,  the  heroine  on  the  prodnetion 
of  Pizzi's  '  Rosalha  '  at  Covent  Garden  ;  Sept.  22, 
1903,  Militza  on  the  production  at  Covent 
Qarden  of  H'Alpin's  *Oreeoent  and  the  OroM,' 
fbnnded  on  Copp^'s  '  Pour  la  Couronne,'  which 
won  the  £250  prize  offered  by  the  artists  ;  on 
June  17,  1904,  she  sang  the  part  of  iisenta  in 
the  revival  of  '  The  Flying  Dntohman,*  at  Dmry 
I.auo,  etc.  The  i>o«,se.s3or  of  a  pleasant  light 
sojirano^ voice,  an  actress  and  singer  of  great 
chann,  Madame  Fanny  Moody  excels  in  the 
poetic  and  pathetio  parts  OMOoiated  witii 
Christine  Nilsaon.  a  r. 

MANNS,  8iK  August,  bom  of  poor  parents 
at  Stolnnburg,  near  Stettin,  in  North  Germany, 
March  12,  1825.  His  first  teacher  was  the 
village-musician  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Torgelow,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  violin, 
clarinet,  and  flute.  His  next  instmotion  wh 
received  from  Urban,  the  town •  musician  of 
Elbing,  near  which  his  ]»arents  had  removed, 
and  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  Here  he 
had  regular  practtoe  in  an  orahMtra,  especially 
that  of  the  Dantzig  opera  company  during  its 
annual  visita  to  Klbing ;  and  this  led  to  hia 
entering  one  of  the  regimental  hands  of  Dantag 
M  first  olarinet,  while  he  played  among  the  first 


violins  at  the  theatre.    He  now  began  to  arrange 
and  compose  for  the  band,  and  generally  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  tlie  music  of  the  place.  In 
1848  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  Posen, 
and  here  Manns  wns  nntic nl  !ry  AN^ieprecht,  and 
through  his  assistance  transferred  himself  from 
the  military  band  to  Gungl's  orehMtrain  Beriia, 
and  was  at  length  advanced  to  the  post  of  con- 
ductor and  .solo-violin  player  at  KroU's  Garden 
— the  Crystal  Palace  of  Berlin.    Here,  under 
Gyer,  he  worked  hard  at  harmony  and  composi« 
tion,  and  produced  much  dance  music  and  otlier 
pieces  wliich  were  very  popular.    After  the 
destruction  of  Kroll's  ^tabiishment  by  lire  iu 
1851,  Mr.  Manns  was  dioscn  by  Herr  von 
Roon  (the  well-known  war-mini.'»ter),  then  in 
command  of  a  crack  infantry  regiment  at 
Kdnij^berg,  to  be  his  bandmaster.  Colonel 
ton  Soon,  tiiough  not  himself  a  musician,  was 
very  anxious  that  the  band  of  his  regiment 
should  shine  in  the  service.    He  accordingly 
gave  his  bandmaster  every  opportunity  of  dis« 
play.    At  his  instance  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
(not  at  that  time  so  universally  known  as  they 
are  now)  were  arranged  for  tlie  band,  and  iu 
Other  ways  the  mnsie  of  the  regiment  was  made 
vrry  jTomincnt.     It  was  snnn  aftr-rw.ard^:  moved 
from  Kdnigsbeig  to  Cologne,  and  there  enjoyed 
a  etill  greater  reputation.    Manns,  however, 
longed  for  a  wider  field,  and  wisely  leaving  to 
nther^  tho  dr^jjartment  of  composition,  iu  which 
ills  abilities  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  ensured 
himoonaiderabls  sneeeM,he  fortunately  accepted, 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  an  engagement  as  sub- 
conductor  in  tlie  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
then  a  wind  band  only,  under  Herr  Suhallehn. 
This  posithm  he  gave  up  in  October,  and  aflsr 
following  his  profession  at  Leamington  and 
Edinburgh  (in  Mr.  Wood's  0]>era  band)  he 
became  oonduotor  of  the  summer  oonoerts  at 
Amsterdam  in  1865,  and  finally,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  was  engaged  as  condtictor  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  band,  a  post  upon  which  he 
entered  on  Oct  14,  1856.   The  musio  at  tiie 
Crystal  Palace  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  inchoate 
condition,  the  band  was  still  a  wind  band,  and 
the  o|»en  Centre  Transept  was  the  only  plaM 
for  its  performanoes.    Under  the  efforts  of  the 
new  conductor  things  soon  began  to  mend. 
He  conducted  a  'Saturday  Concert'  in  the 
*BohemiMi  Olan  Court'  Uie  week  after  his 
arrival ;  through  the  enlightened  Ubsiality  of 
the  directors  the  band  was  changed  to  a  full 
orchestra,  a  better  spot  waa  found  for  the 
mnsie,  adjoining  the  Queen's  rooms  (aitina 
burnt)  at  the  north -east  end,  and  at  length, 
through  the  exertions  of  Roliert  l^owley,  then 
General  Manager,  the  concert- room  waa  en- 
closed and  roofed  in,  and  the  famous  Saturday 
Concerts  began,  and  were  continued  with  i 
constant  advance,  both  in  the  value  and  variety 
of  the  selections  and  the  delioacy  and  spirit  of 
the  pstf«nnaiioos»  nntil  1901.   Ifaana'n  duttw 
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m  eoodnotw,  both  of  the  dtily  miuie  and  of 

tli.i  Saturday  concerts,  as  wull  as  of  the  numerous 
/iUf$  and  extra  (lertonnaiicea,  where  music  had 
to  b«  arranged  for  large  combined  masses  of 
wind  and  string,  were  naturally  very  arduous. 
Mendelssohn  (in  a  letter  fioui  Leipzig  <J,itcd 
Feb.  27,  1641)  says,  '1  have  conducted  til  teen 
piblie  pwrformanoea  ainoe  Jan.  1 ;  enough  to 
lioek  up  any  man.'  What  would  he  have 
ttid  if  he  harj  h&d  to  do  this  with  all  the 
idded  difficulties  caused  by  the  calls  of  the 
Lowtoo  ■won  OB  his  mnsiciani,  and  with  two 
^Aii'l-jx^rrorm&nces  to  arrange  and  conduct  every 
day  as  well  ?  Manns  has  therefore  only  rarely 
taken  engagements  outside  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  1S59  ho  ooadncted  the  Promenade  Concerts 
At  Drurr  Lane,  and  the  ^ViT!f-^r  Scrirs  at  Glasgow 
ia  1879  and  following  years,  lu  1883  he  re- 
ifaeed  Sir  MidiMl  Cteite  oo  oondnetor  «i  the 
Handel  FeitivMl,  «tld  ooodlicted  the  suhMqimt 
festivals  until  1 900.  He  conductt;d  thp  Sheffield 
Festivals  of  1896  and  169^.  [He  was  knighted 
iB  190S.] 

In  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Timrs  of 
April  28,  1847,  it  is  said  that  'the  German 
SMidnctor  makes  the  orchestra  exprciis  all  the 
modifications  of  foding  that  an  imaginative 

■i'.t  would  give  voic»»  to  on  a  sin::!'^  instru- 
ment.' It  is  to  this  power  of  wielding  his  baud 
tibt  Manttt  Meutomod  hit  andienoe  dnring 
the  yean  of  his  conduotonhipw  In  addition 
to  the  many  qualities  necessary  to  produce 
this  result  he  is  gifted  with  an  industry  which 
fiaib  no  (ttins  too  gmt,  and  with  a  dovotion 
"aliif  h  not  only  makes  liitn  strictly  loyal  to  the 
indic&tions  of  the  comjRiser,  but  has  enabled 
him  to  transcend  the  limits  of  a  mere  conductor, 
and  to  nrge  on  his  audience  music  which, 
though  at  first  received  with  entf  n  iasm  nnly 
hgr  a  km,  haa  in  time  amply  justitied  his  fore- 
i^t  beoooting  a  pnbl^  noocaaity.  It  ia 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  persistent  perform- 
ing*^ of  the  works  of  Schumann — to  name  but 
ooe  coropoaer  out  of  several — in  the  early  part 
of  bis  oaner  at  Ssrdanham,  haa  niada  tiia  London 
public  acquainted  with  them  years  before  they 
i"nld  otherivlse  have  become  so.  [The  younger 
£ai;li»h  composers,  from  Sullivan  downwards, 
good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Manns,  who 
^rou2;ht  forward  English  works  at  a  time  when 
the  regular  English  conducton  were  too  timid 
tivtBtnrapD  tbam.]  o. 

1IAK09  LBSCAUT.  The  Abb^  Ptivoafa 
fuxuras  rtxnaBoa  haa  attmotad  many  opara- 
cowposefa. 

1.  Billat  in  thraa  acta,  hf  Hal^vy.  Pro- 
dncad  at  the  Op^  Paris,  May  3,  1830. 

2.  Or^m,  by  Balfe.   Pro<luced  in  Paris,  1838. 

3.  Opera -comique,  in  three  acts,  by  Auber, 
libretto  by  Scribe.  Prodnoad  at  tha  Op^ 
Owiique,  Paris.  Fph.  '23,  1856. 

4.  Msaon.  Opera  in  three  acta,  libretto  by 
lUhae  *  Gflle,  mosio  by  MaaaenaL  PhidoMd 


at  the  Op^ra-Comiqna,  Fuia,  Jan.  10, 

and  in  English  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  at 
Liverpool,  Jan.  17,  1885,  and  at  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre,  May  7,  1885.  In  French  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  19,  1891. 

5.  M;i!Hin  Lc^raiit  Opera  in  four  acts,  li- 
bretto auonyutous,  music  by  Giacomo  PaociaL 
Produoed  at  Turin,  Feb.  1, 1898,  and  at  Oorent 
Garden,  May  14,  1894. 

MANTIUS,  Eduard,  a  tenor  singer  of  great 
reputation  in  Northern  Germany,  was  bom 
at  Sehwarin,  Jan.  18,  1806.  He  atudied  law, 
first  in  IS25,  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  and 
afterwards  at  Leijtzig.  It  was  at  the  latter 
place  that  his  fine  voice  attracted  gcuerai 
attention  and  tliat  he  began  to  atndj  ainging 
under  Pohlf'n^.  After  having  .sung  with  great 
success  at  a  festival  at  Halle,  conducted  by 
Spontini,  ha  wont  to  Barlin,  aad  bj  hia  inter- 
pretation of  tha  tenor  parts  in  Handu'a  oratorios 
(Samson,  Judas,  etc.),  soon  became  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  Berlin  public.  How  much  hia 
talent  was  appreoiated  in  Uio  hooae  of  tha 
Mendelssohn  fanuly  may  be  gathered  from 
many  passages  in  the  published  letters  and 
other  books  relating  to  Mendelssohn.  It  wa^ 
Mautius  who  sang  the  principal  tenor  part  in 
the  Liederspiel,  'Die  ITeiTnkehr  aus  der  Kvrmde' 
('Son  and  Stranger'),  at  the  celebration  of 
the  ailver  wedding  of  the  elder  Mendalaaohna 
(Davrient,  p.  89),  In  1830  he  made  his  first 
appearanfp  on  the  stage  at  Berlin  as  Tamino  in 
the  '  ZauberUote.'  In  1857  he  gave  his  farewell 
perfonnanoe  aa  Flofealan  in  *  Fidelia.*  During 
twenty-seven  years  he  had  api)eared  in  no  less 
than  1 52  characters.  After  quitting  the  stage  he 
devoted  himself  with  much  success  to  teaching, 
and  he  died  at  Ilmenau,  in  TharingiOy  Jnly  4, 
1874.  Mantius  not  only  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  voice,  which  he  knew  how  to  use  in  a  truly 
artiatie  and  nraaloal  manner,  but  waa  alw  a 
remarkably goodactor.  Hisrepresentationaoftha 
tenor  parts  in  Mozart's  and  Gluck's  operas  were 
justly  regarded  aa  models  of  their  kind.    p.  i>. 

MANTUA.  The  eariieat  Academy  in  Mantaa 
for  poetry  and  nmsic  was  that  of  the  '  Invaghiti,' 
founded  in  1568  by  C<>Rare  nonz^iga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Signer  di  (iuastalla.  It  always 
remaiuMl  under  foyal  patronage,  and  waa  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy. 
In  1494,  previous  to  the  founding  of  this 
Aoademy,  there  waa  a  magnificent  theatre  in 
Mantua,  in  which  waa  represented  one  of  the 
earliest  Italian  dramas— t!ie  '  Orfeo  '  of  Angelo 
Poliziano.  This  pastorale  was  composed  in 
two  daya  at  tiie  inatanoe  of  Ftaneeaoo  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  In  the  17th  century,  says 
Muratori,  music,  and  more  especially  theatrical 
music,  was  held  in  high  esteem  ;  the  attention 

of  evary  one  waa  dire^ed  to  gorgeona  mn^eal 

entertfiimnents,  and  more  especially  the  courts 
of  Modena  and  Mantua  tried  to  outshine  each 
«flMvi&aiagiailleanBak  ThairreepectiTe  Dukes, 
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IMiiiaiido  Goiizaga  and  FmnoeMO  d'Este,  vied 
in  obtaining  the  best  nnisicians  and  nicest  higlily 
priied  singers  for  their  ooart.  It  was  the 
cnHam  to  pay  *  •om  of  not  Imb  tlwa  SOOsoadi 
to  the  best  actors,  and  there  was  no  stint  of 
ftX|>ot>ditiin'  on  orchestra,  costumes,  or  scenery 
and  lighting  (AnmUi  d'  JUiiia,  liiyO).     c.  M.  r. 

MiUiriJAL  (Amn  moMW,  * »  hand •  clavier, 
or  »t't  of  keys,  to  be  played  by  the  hands. 
Tho  term  is  used  chiefly  in  rc£arence  to  the 
or^aii,  where  the  keyboimb  for  flio  hands  and 
the  keyl>oaril  lor  the  feet  have,  for  convenience, 
to  be  di«tingiii»hc<l  by  some  brief  and  suggestive 
name.  Clavier  (from  clavia,  a  key)  simply 
moans  %  keyboora,  witiioat  rsfaranoe  to  tho 
members  of  tho  bodj  with  vhidl  it  is  to  be 
played.  K.  J.  u. 

MANUALITER.  A  direction  of  fairly  frequent 
oeoomnoe  in  tho  organ  works  of  Bach  ond  his 
contemporari'  "^,  indirHtiiij;  that  the  passage  or 
piece  so  inscribed  is  to  be  played  upon  tlie 
Msniiols  aloBO,  tho  dinetion  '  psdaliter '  heing 

used  at  the  entry  of  tlie  jiodal. 

MANZUOLl.ViiovANNi,  \vii.s  born  at  Fb>r«'?tr  e 
about  ll'Zi.  Having  act] utieil  a  reputation  m 
Italy,  ho  repaired,  in  1758,  to  Madrid,  where 
he  waa  engaged  at  a  high  salary  by  Fariiiclli. 
In  1764  and  1765  he  came  to  itcMuloo,  and,  by 
hia  porformaaoe,  *  tho  serioos  opera  aoqniied  a 
degree  of  favour  to  which  it  had  seldom  mounted 
since  its  fir»t  establiahmcnt  in  this  country ' 
(Bumey).  His  voice  was  the  moat  powerful 
ooprano  that  had  been  heard  on  oar  stage  since 
the  time  of  Fannelli,  and  his  style  was  full  of 
taste  and  dignity.  The  applause  he  earned  was 
hearty  and  unequivocal ;  '  it  was  a  universal 
thnnder.*  Other  aingon  hod  more  art  and  feel* 
in<^  ;  none  posseiwed  a  sw'eeter  or  fuller  organ. 
As  to  execution,  he  had  none  \  but  he  vraa  a 
good  ootor,  thongh  nnwiddy  in  ligaro,  and  ill* 
made.  Nor  was  he  young ;  but  the  sensation 
he  excited  seems  to  have  been  irresistible. 
All  the  oonipoaera  struggled  to  have  the  honour 
of  writing  for  him  ;  even  Dr.  Ame  oompoaed 
hi*^  Mnsucces-sfiil  '  01ini]>iade '  for  the  |>opular 
singer.  Manzuoli,  however,  left  England  at  the 
end  of  tho  season,  and  did  not  return.  In  tiie 
same  year  he  was  at  Vienna,  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  retired  to  his  native  plaee,  with  the 
title  of  '  Singer  to  tliti  Court  of  the  Cirand  Duke 
ofTosmny.' 

In  a  Irtft  r  uf  Mozart's,'  his  first  after  starting 
ou  bis  Italian  tour,  Jan.  7,  1770,  he  says  of  a 
singer  whom  he  heard, '  canta  un  poco  Manzuo- 
lisoh  ed  a  una  belliaaima  roce  fort«  ed  ^  gi4 
voochin,'  ftc.  Bnrney  heard  him  again,  in 
8eptenib«r  of  that  year,  taking  part  in  a  service 
in  n  oon^ent  near  Flersnoa,  and  was  delighted, 
though  the  voice  seemed  less  jtowerful,  even  in 
a  small  ohuroh,  than  when  he  was  in  England. 
Hia  name  occurs  once  more,  in  one  of  the  elder 
MsBsrt's  ktlsfs,  written  in  the  foQowing  August, 
I  ista>willsniia«nh»p— II  mna. 


I  '  Mansooli  often  visits  US ' ;  and  he  is  included 

amoiif;  '  tlic  sinpTH.  not  only  telfhrntctriii  their 

£rofes«iou,  butgood- hearted  and  Meu^^ible  people. ' 
[o  took  part  in  the  *8«ranato'  oompossd  by  tbe 
young  Mozart  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  tho 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  Milan,  Oct.  17,  1771, 
and  was  uuoorcd  iu  uue  of  his  songs.  Moiuu~t 
writes  again,  Nov.  24,  1771 :  '  Herr  liaiUKioli, 
the  7n?m>o,  who  haa  always  b«.' en  Lonsidered  and 
esteemed  as  the  beat  of  his  class,  has  in  his  old 
age  given  a  proof  of  his  fblljr  and  sirqguion. 
He  waa  engaged  at  the  Opera  lor  tiio  torn  of 
600  p'<?b'»ti  ('dncnt.s),  but  as  no  nn-ntion  was 
madeol  Ute  istrctuduiu  theoontract,  hedt^ni^iitded 
600  dnontsmore  for  singing  in  it,  making  1000. 
The  court  only  sent  him  700  and  a  gold  1k)x 
(and  enough  too,  I  think),  but  he  returned  the 
700  ducats  and  the  box,  and  went  away  without 
anything.  I  1  n't  know  what  tlie  result  of  thia 
history  will  Ix-,  —  a  bad  one,  I  fear  ! '  A  good 
portrait  of  Manzuoli  was  engraved  by  G.  B. 
Betti,  after  •  design'  by  L.  B^tL  Aidods  hia 
()upil8  was  the  celebrated  Coltellini.       J.  M. 

MAOM  ETTO  SECOXDO.  Ojiera  by  R^^sini. 
Produced  at  San  Cailo,  Naples,  duiiu^  tho 
Camaval  of  1880 ;  adopted  and  «Ktend«d  an 

MAFLi!;i>ON,  Jambs  Hknbt,  a  well-known 
London  impressrio^  He  was  a  stodsnt  at  tho 
Royal  Aesdomy,  appeared  in  ffttblie  as  a  si  tiger, 
and  for  some  time  plnye<l  among  the  viol.a-s  in 
the  orchestra.  Later  he  was  assistant  to  Mr. 
B.  T.  Smith  at  Her  Mi^esty's  Theatre,  and  whoB 
Mr.  Smith  announced,  in  1861,  hia  intention 
of  abandoning  Italian  Opera,  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
the  Lyceum,  and  oommenoed  his  career  oa  a 
manager.  He  opened  tliere  on  June  5,  1861  ; 
m  i  on  the  15th  produced  Verdi's  '  Ballo  in 
Ma«chera '  for  the  first  time  in  England.  His 
Arrt  season  at  Her  Msjesty's  waa  1869,  wIiod 
Trt^belli  made  her  debut  in  England  ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Her  Migesty's  drove  him  to  Drurv 
Lane  in  1868.  He  joined  Mr.  Oye  m  lSd9  ; 
the  coalition  lasted  two  seasons,  and  in  1871  ho 
returned  to  Drury  I>ane.  On  April  28,  1877, 
he  reopened  Her  M^esty's  Theatre,  and  bad  n 
fowseasmis  tilers  with  vary  ingsnoeess.  'Oolonri* 
Mapleson,  as  he  waa  called,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  company  to  the  United  State.**  in  tbt 
intervals  of  the  London  season.  Tlte  MajdcsuH 
MBmair»t  an  amusing  volnme  of  remiaisMncoa, 
appeared  in  1888,  and  Maplsson  disd  Nov.  14, 
1901,  in  London.  o. 

MARA,  QsirrRTrDK  ELisAmrrH,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  bom  nt 
Cassel,  Feb.  23,  1749.  Her  mother  died  M>on 
after  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  her  father,  a 
poor  mnsieian,  named  Sehmeling,  is  said  to  I^to 
adopted  the  plan  of  securing  his  little  daughter 
in  an  arm-chair,  while  he  att^-nded  to  his  affairs. 
From  thia  cause,  it  appears,  she  fell  into  a  rickety 
state,  from  whleh  it  waa  long  ere  she  recovered, 
if  indeed  she  over  rseoT«red«atirsly.  flohmeling 
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eODtrived  to  incT^as**  his  income  by  nienditi/,'' 
moxic&l  uistrunieuUf,  and  tiie  littlti  Gertrude  one 
iby  got  hold  of  s  vioHii,  »iid  began  to  draw  mini* 
cal  aoands  from  it,  )>eing  then  only  four  years 
M,  For  this  she  was  punished  by  her  father  ; 
bat  Um  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
imI  die  seized  eTwry  opportunity  of  practising 
<>H  <nch  !;i^tniTT!(Mits  as  shn  could  find,  whenever 
aohmeiiug  ti  itack  was  turned.  He  fouud  her, 
hemmr,  before  long,  to  hieaatoubhinent,  play- 
ing mi  a  violin,  on  whidi  she  had  mastered  a 
Stnirk  witli  her  genius,  he  gave  her  a 
lew  leattous,  aud  lound  her  so  apt  a  pupil  that, 
not  long  aflar«arda»  he  wm  aUo  to  pUy  dueta 
nith  ht  rWforea  fi^w  anmtetirs.  Hut  t-vt-n  now, 
in  her  hith  year,  the  |ioor  child  could  not  Htand 
vhhoQt  support,  and  her  iktber  was  obliged  to 
carry  her  to  the  plaoe  wbere  she  was  to  play. 
By  favour  of  an  amateur,  Si.hnieling  ami  his 
^iid  were  enabled  to  visit  the  fair  at  Frankfort, 
wbm  the  little  giri't  perfomunioe  radted  great 
wonder.  A  suhiK^ription  was  set  on  foot,  a 
better  education  was  given  to  her,  and  when  she 
bad  reached  the  age  of  nine  her  health  had  ini- 
}vo«ed,  uid  the  wm  eble  to  prooeed  to  Vienna 
*«ith  lif-r  father,  and  tlwre  give  some  concorts!. 
The  English  ainba.^>ador  advised  Schmeling  tQ.  - 
take  the  child  to  Kuglaud,  advice  on  which ^he' 
poor  musician,  furnished  with  letters  of  intnv; 
doction  by  llie  auil<assador,  cjlrirny  nrtrd.  He 
•oon  obtained  the  |iatronag«2  ot  many  noble  aud 
inflocntkl  ]ienon%  inelnding  the  Queen,  for  his 
weaderfnl  child.  The  little  girl,  petted  and 
virtiirpfj  by  all  the  gn»at  ladies,  was,  however, 
IwiBuaded  by  them  to  give  up  the  violin,  which 
dwf  thought  en  anferaiinine  instrmnent,  and 
was  oiicouniLCwl  to  sing.  Hf-r  voice  wiis  already 
re»oant  and  clear,  but  she  had,  of  course,  ha^l 
DO  instmction.  Schmeling,  by  the  help  of  her 
protet tresses,  ]ilaced  the  young  Gertrude  under 
the  tuitii>n  of  the  ?n  i/.siVvj  Paradics.  She  madf*  < 
rapid  progrees,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
fmote  ter  firom  llie  power  of  her  profligate 
iHtreetor. 

Returning  to  Cassel,  Schmeling  found  it  ini- 
poi»ible  to  get  an  engagement  for  his  daughter, 
ei  he  hod  hoped,  et  the  Oonrt ;  for  the  King 
would  not  hew  of  uny  hut  ItaliJin  singers,  niller 
BOW  received  her  into  his  music-school,  at  Leip- 
Qg,  where  she  remained  for  five  ymn.  In  1 77 1 
she  came  out  from  this  academy,  with  a  voice 
IWnarkiiMe  for  its  extent  and  beauty,  a  great 
knowledge  of  music,  and  a  brilliant  style  of 
siegii^.  She  wee  the  first  greet  einger  that 
•'r-rriiany  had  prodooed.  Her  education  had 
been  forTOe<i  on  the  nunir  of  Hasse,  Graun, 
Be&da,  Jommelli,  Pergolesi,  Por]i«ra,  and  8ac- 
duni ;  bat  Hmm,  with  hie  ▼oeel  ps—gei  and 
fscile  style,  was  her  favourite  master.  Her 
voiey  extended  frr>m  the  to  She  made 
hei  debut  in  an  opera  of  Hasse's  at  Dmden,  and 
was  eQcoessful,  With  ditfictilty,  the  King, 
IMmek  IL,  wee  peraoeded  to  beer  her ;  «iid, 


though  stroll ^ly  prejudiced  against  her  on 
account  of  hor  uatiuiuility,  he  was  iaimediateljr 
converted  by  her  einging  eu  air  of  Orann'e  at 
sight,  and  finally  engaged  her  for  life  to  it 
Court,  with  a  salary  of  fr.  11,250.  Here  she 
profited  by  the  hints  of  Condalini  and  Porporino, 
and  pirfiwted  her  aingiBg  of  elow  and  Icigato 
airs. 

In  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in  spite  of  all 
advice,  end  althoogh  the  King  twice  reftieed 

his  consent,  she  married  the  violoncellist,  Mara. 
She  soon  discovered  her  folly,  and  regretted  it 
when  too  late.  This  j>art  of  her  life  was  ez- 
tnmely  unhappy  ;  ehe  wee  made  miserable  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  ox('e,s.se.s  of  a  del»auched  and 
dissipated  husband,  aud  on  the  other  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  king  who  allowed  her  no  liberty  or 
indulgence.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  actually 
hi  ought  from  her  bed,  by  his  orderH,  transmitted 
through  an  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
foroed  to  sing  at  tiie  Open,  thcngh  oonphun* 
ing,  truly  or  untruly,  of  indis)K)sition.  She  at 
length  siu-eewled  in  escaping  to  Dresden,  where 
she  was  detanuHi  by  the  Pru^i&iun  ambassador. 
Kxf^rick,  however,  who  had  lost  some  front 
"  te«(ljb/and  rnnld  no  Irmger  play  the  flute,  cjired 
-i^Qwij^qt  little  for  music,  and  gave  her  a  tardy 
pemii^ion  to  annul  her  engagement.  Mmei 
J^la|a»  Ifeejit  jaet»  arrived  in  1780  at  Vienna, 
wfitufi'-StorilH;  was  playing  in  oj>rr(T  hiffn,  for 
which  the  £mperor  had  a  great  liking.  This 
wee  not  Mara'e  line,  and  she  wss  coldly  received. 
Pro\ided,  however,  with  a  letter  to  Marie- 
Antoinette  from  the  Empress,  she  passed  through 
Germany,  Holland,  and  iklgium,  singing  at 
various  pUoee  on  her  way.  At  Munich  Mosart 
heard  her,  hut  was  not  favonrahly  itiijiresscd. 
He  wrote,  Nov.  13,  1780,  'Mare  has  not  the 
good  fortune  to  plesse  me.  She  doee  too  little 
to  be  comjuared  to  a  Bastardclla  (yet  this  is  her 
P'-'^uliar  style),  and  too  nineh  tr»  touch  the  heart 
hke  a  Weber  [Aloysia],  or  any  judioi(nis  singer.' 
He  telle  a  stocy  of  her  and  her  husband  a  few 
days  later  (letter  of  Nov.  24),  which  shows  both 
of  them  in  a  very  unpleasant  light,  as  behaving 
with  foolish  effrontery  and  pretension.  She 
was  sgain  at  Vienna  in  Maroh  1781,  and  Mocart 
mentions  her  as  giving  a  concert  there.  She 
reached  Paris  in  1782.  Here  she  found  the 
celebrated  Todi,  and  a  rivalry  immediately 
sprang  up  between  these  two  singers,  which 
dividt'd  society  into  f:if-tint>«  us  when  Handel 
and  liuononcini,  or  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  were 
op|KMed  to  eeeh  other  by  amateurs  inespsble  of 
admiring  both.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
Mara  and  Todi  dispute,  among  which  one  ba« 
l>ecome  famous.  At  a  concert  wliere  botii 
singers  appeared,  an  amateur  aeiked  his  neigh> 
hour,  'Quelle  4tatt  la  mcilleure  '  :  to  which  the 
other  replied,  '  G'est  Mara.'  •  C'est  bien  Todi ' 
(bient6t  dit)  was  tiie  punning  answer. 

Two  yesre  Ister,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  Mara 
made  her  flret  appeannoe  in  London,  where  her 
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greatest  successes  awaited  her.  She  was  engaged 
to  sing  six  nighta  at  the  Pantheon.  Owing  to 
the  general  eleetkm,  ah»  Mug  toimall  audiences, 
and  her  merits  were  not  recognised  until  she 
•ang  at  Westminster  Abbej,  in  the  Uandel 
Gommemoiration,  whan  sh«  was  heard  with 
delight  by  nearly  8000  people.  She  sang  in 
the  repeated  Commemoration  in  1785,  aiul  in 
1786  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  Loudon 
■tege  &i  ft  flsriom  pistlooio,  *DId<HM  Abbaa- 
donata,*  the  success  of  which  was  due  entirely 
to  her  singing,  in  March  1 787  Ilandel's  opera 
of  '  Oiulio  Cesare '  was  revived  for  a  benefit,  and 
M&m  played  in  it  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  whieih 
Ciizzoiii  had  sang  in  1724.  It  was  ho  snrrrss 
ful  that  it  was  constantly  repeater!  ^iunng  the 
MMon.  Mara  again  took  a  leading  ]Mirt  in  the 
FestiTal  in  Weatminster  Abbey  in  1787»  and 
Bhc  remained  connected  with  the  opera  in 
London  tdl  1791,  aflter  which,  though  she  sang 
oooeaioBally  on  the  etege^  and  even  in  En^iah 
ballad  ojteras,  she  was  more  frequently  heard  in 
concerts  and  oratorios.  For  these  she  was  bottf  r 
suited,  as  lier  tigure  was  not  good  enough  tor 
the  theatre,  nor  was  she  a  good  actress.  It  is, 
in<Iee<l,  not  iTti])08sible  that  her  stage  presence 
was  still  to  some  extent  spoiled  by  the  disease 
whidi  crippled  her  as  a  child  ;  and  there  is  a 
caricature  in  which  she  is  shown,  singing  at  a 
'  Wapfiiii?  r<mr,^Tt '  ^'-rr'rrf  (]'%■]>.  28, 17M),  with 

tlie  fiiiluwing  apology  bts'low  ; — 

Maimm  Maiiy  ,  .  .  1«>KS  li«r  Polit*  Audience  will 
exiniH»»  liiT  Hitlltii?  luring-  the  I'erfonnAnce,  as  «hc  con- 
tntcte<l  in  her  inr»ncy  a  UiHorder  called  Le  Oenoue 
Infl«3(iL>lr,  or  (iStiff  Knee)  whirh  prevetita  her  ttandlng, 
even  in  the  mo«t  bacml  Pimxa  of  Muaic— her  Knemies 
eall  it  Prida,  bat  it  tnuat  appear  only  malice,  when  she 
ooald  not  rise  Man  thtit  lUiesUss;  or  at  the  Bserad 
Name  of  Jehovah. 

There  ia,  again,  a  letter  of  Mara'a  exts&t,i  in 

which  she  ajiologises  for  not  being  able  even  to 
sit  on  a  platform  throughout  a  concert,  a  thing 
she  had  never  been  able  to  do,  owing  to  tlie  heat 
and  fatigue,  which  die  oonld  not  bear.  Her 
healtli  was,  in  fact,  ii'^vrr  strong.  Shp  h  ni, 
however,  the  advantage  of  knowing  our  lau- 
guage,  whioh  abe  had  kunt  in  childhood, 
during  her  first  visit  to  Ba^atid ;  and  she  is 
said  to  have  gained  laige  aama  here  by  her 
oratorio- 81  ngi  iig. 

In  1788  ehe  waa  aioging  in  the  Carnival  at 

Turin,  and  the  following  year  at  Venioe*  She 
returned  to  London  in  1 790,  and  went  to  Venice 
again  in  17dL  Coming  once  more  to  London 
in  the  next  aeaaon,  she  remained  here  fer  ten 
years.  After  this  time,  she  fanvd  lif>r  voice 
losing  strength,  and  she  quitted  England  in 
1802,  after  enjoying  a  splendid  benefit  of  over 
£1000  at  her  farewell  oOQOert  She  sang  with- 
out efiect  at  Paris,  where  she  h If  1  thr  nstNfortiiTie 
to  come  after  Grsssini ;  and  then,  alter  passing 
through  Oennany,  ICara  retired  to  lioacow, 
wbiKo  ahe  bought  a  house. 

•  Ib  the  nllMtlM  •<  «ke  VNMBl  wiMm 


Her  worthless  husband,  and  her  numerous 
lovers, — among  whom  the  last  was  a  flute  player 
named  Florio,— had  hel{»ed  her  to  spend  the 
immense  stittir  which        Ija^l  cirnci,  until  she 
found  herself  without  mtjans,  and  oompell^  to 
support  heraetf  by  teaching.    By  following  tins 
occupation,  she  acquired  a  small  conii>et«noe, 
which  was  again  lost  to  her  (1812)  in  the  fire 
of  Moscow,  which  destroyed  the  merchant's  * 
booae  is  wbieli  ahe  bad  placed  it   Foreed  to 
begin  once  more  to  seek  a  means  of  s^ili>istf  nce, 
when  almost  sixty -four  years  old,  Mara  travelled 
in  Livonia,  where  she  was  kindly  received,  and 
settled  in  Revel.    INie  now  snpported  beraslf 
atrnin  for  a>miit  four  yf»ars  by  teaching,  and 
then  formed  the  strange  desire  to  revisit  London, 
the  aeeno  of  her  fomar  gloiy.  Here  ahe  arrived 
in  1819  (amoRUng  to  Fetis),  though  Lord 
Mount -Edgcnmbe  puts  her  visit  before  the 
buniing  of  Moscow.    In  any  case,  the  poor  old 
WNnnn,  annoanoed  In  •  nysteriooa  manner  by 
Mewrs.  Knyvett  as  'a  most  celebrated  singer 
whom  they  wer*^  Tint  at  liberty  to  name,'  ap* 
I>eared  at  the  i\uigs  Theatre,  when  it  waa 
discovered  that  not  %  ahrad  cl  her  Toioe  ta- 
maiufd,     and  never  apparcd  again.  She 
returned  to  Livonia,  and  died  at  Kevel,  Jan. 
20,  1838,  at  the  adyanoed  age  of  eighty-four, 
soon  after  receiving  from  Goethe  a  poem  for 
her  birthday,  'Sangndeh  war  dein  £hran«^' 
(Weimar,  183 1> 

A  life  of  Mara,  by  6.  O.  Groeheim,  waa  pab- 
lished  at  Casscl  in  1823,  and  a  more  interesting 
one  by  Rochlitz  in  his  Fiir  Frmnde  der  Ton- 
kunst,  vol.  i.  The  best  {tortrait  of  her  waa 
engraved  (oval)  hf  J,  Gollyer,  after  P.  Jean, 
1794.  J.  M. 

MARAIS,  Haein  (1656  1 728).  was  bom  at 
Paria,  Maidi  81,  1668.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  flie  choir  of  the  Sainte  Cha{>elle,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Chaperon.  Hr  Ir  arnt  the  bass 
viol  from  Hottemann  {<k  Hautmauu)  and  bis 
pupil  Sainte -Oolombe.  After  ataayiiig  aiz 
months  with  the  latter  his  master  dismissed  him, 
saying  that  he  couUl  teach  him  notliing  further, 
lu  1085  he  entered  the  Royal  Band  as  a  soloist ; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Acadi'inie  Rnynlr  de  Musique,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  LuUy,  sharing  with  Colasse 
the  direetion  of  Uie  oreheatra.  In  1686  ho 
published  his  first  book  of  *  Pieces  de  VMa* ;  bo 
was  then  living  in  the  Rue  du  Jour,  near  St. 
Eustaohe.  In  the  same  year  he  prodooed  at 
ooort,  before  the  Danphineaa,  an  'IdjUe  Dm- 

matique,'  In  April  1693,  he  bron|:'Vit  out  at 
the  Acadende  de  Musique  a  setting  of  A.  lloudart 
do  la  Motte's  '  Alcide,'  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  Louis  de  Lully.  The  work  wasrsvived  la 
1705,  1716,  and  1741.  With  the  same  colla- 
borator he  wrote  a  '  Pantomime  des  Pages,'  pext 
of  the  aoore  of  which  ia  pwaerved  at  Berlin.  His 
other  writings  for  the  stage  were  '  Ariane  et 
Baochiia'(wonia  by  Saint- JeanXpiodttoedin  1696; 
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'Akioae'  (wocds  bj  Hoadftit  de  la  MotteX  1706 ; 
nd  *B6m&b*  (woids  hy  tba  ame  poet),  1709. 
The  most  suocenful  of  hu  OfWM  wm  *Aloione,' 

a  representation  of  a  «torm  in  which  was  long 
much  Admired,  in  16^2  ho  published  a  set  of 
'  PUoM  en  Trio  poor  1m  Flfttea,  Viotoii  et  D«mu 
de  Viol*^.'  A  se.'or;i^  honk  nf  '  Pieces  de  Viole  ' 
ippssred  in  1701  ;  a  third  in  1711  (when  he 
vss  firing  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe)  ;  a  fourth  in 
1717  and  a  fifth  in  1725.  Reprints  of  some  of 
these  exist.  In  1723  he  published  a  set  of 
'Sinfdniea'  for  nolin,  viol,  and  harpsichord, 
wtitM  'Ia  Gamine.'  About  1786  Manit 
retired  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lourdne, 
wf.erehe  occupied  himself  with  horticulturf .  He 
fitiil,  however,  gave  lessons  two  or  tiirce  times  a 
iNckatft  room  in  the  Roe  dn  Battoir.  Ho  died 
Aug.  15,  1728,  and  was  biiricil  in  thr  Ohiirrh 
of  St  Uippolyte  iu  the  Quarticr  Saint-Marucl. 
The  paiiah  was  suppressed  in  1791,  and  shortly 
illervmla  ihe  church  was  destroyed.  Ko  trace 
of  it  now  remains,  hnt  the  name  is  preserved  in 
the  Koe  Saint-Hiupolyte.  At  his  death  Marais 
Ul  in  Ma. » '  Te  uwm  *  (written  and  performed 
«n  die  ooovtleooence  of  the  Dauphiness)  and 
some  Concertos  for  violin  and  bas3  viol,  writtpn 
ist  the  elector  of  Bavana.  A  t  an  early  age  ^laruis 
Mfried  Otdiorine  Damlooiirt,  who  enrvived 

:;:in,  Ry  her  he  had  nineteen  rhil  1r.''n,  four  of 
vbom  (three  sons  and  a  daughter)  were  also 
Tiolists.  On  one  occasion  he  presented  his  three 
eons  to  Louie  XIV.,  before  whom  the 
'hil'lrvn  and  their  father  gave  a  eonrfrt,  whilr 
&  foorth  boy  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  niuaic. 
One  of  bin  danghtem  manied  a  mneidan  named 
Bniir.  Ifatmis  improved  the  bass  viol  by 
kdding  a  seventh  string,  and  hy  increasing  the 
sooority  of  the  three  lower  strings  by  covering 
«r  tvMng  then.  There  ie  a  padnting  of  *  M. 
MiTiis.  nmsicien,'  in  the  museum  at  Blois,  and 
t  lere  also  exists  a  mezzotint  of  Marin  Marais, 
j^uuied  and  engraved  by  A.  Bouysand  published 
:n  1704.  In  this  he  is  lepreeented  eeete<i,  lull 
length,  with  his  bass  viol  across  his  knees,  l  i  e 
•rren  strings  and  the  covering  of  the  lower 
strings  of  ue  taetrammt  have  evideDtly  been 

HJiaMwl  bj  the  artist.  Of  his  mnidoian  sona, 
the  name  of  Jean  Louis  Marais  occnrs  in  the 
imprint  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of '  iHeoes  de 
Tiob%' together  with  that  of  Roland  Metaie,  the 

aly  one  who  attained  any  distinction.  He  pub- 
\  AM  (in  171 1)  a  NtmvdU  Mithode  de  Musijue, 
ir.  i  in  1725  became  a  solo  violist  in  the  Royal 
Band,  prol^ably  succeeding  to  his  father's  poet. 
C'-:intJ!  ht'aid  him  in  1726,  niid  praises  him  as  a 
peat  performer.  He  published  (in  1736  and 
1718)  two  boolce  of  *Piteee  deVide/  bnt  nothing 
ii  knoxD      to  bia  biography.         w.  b.  8. 

lURBECK,  or  MERBKCKE,  Jonx,  bom 
1523,  lay  clerk,  and  atterwards  (from  1541) 
«pidit  of  8t  Oeoi8*'t  Chapel*  Wfndeor ;  waa 
VTcsted  [in  March  1542-43],  together  with  three 
ochor  mhafaitante  of  the  town,  on  a  charge  of 


heresy,  ue,  favouring  the  principles  of  the 
Befonnation.   ^eir  papam  were  eeised,  and 

notes  on  the  Bfble  and  an  English  Concordance 
in  Marbeck's  handwriting'  were  found,  and  he 
was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  copied  an 
epistle  of  Oalvin  a^nat  the  Mass.  He  and 
his  three  fellows  were  tried  [on  July  26,  1514] 
and  condemned  to  the  stake,  but,  whilst  the 
sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution 
against  the  others,  Marbeck,  owing  to  the  favour 
of  (Jardiner,  Hisbop  of  Winchr:^tpr,  and  the 
interposition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Foeter,  one  of 
the  Oommieiionen,  obtained  a  pardon.  [6wing 
to  a  curious  mistake,  the  fact  of  hie  perdon 
was  omitted  in  Fote's  Ad:i  and  ^fortnmmt^.'\ 
Ho  indulged  his  opinions  in  secret  until  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  bnt  aftuwerde  avowed 
thrm.  and  in  1  5 f)0  publish c<l  his  Concordance, 
and  also  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
The  Boke  of  Common  Prater  noted,  being  an 
ada]>tation  of  tbe  plain  chant  of  the  earlier 
rituals  to  the  first  litnrr'v  of  EJdward  VJ.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D. 
at  Oxford.  He  wee  stiU  otganist  in  1666. 
Marbeck  escaped  the  Marian  {wrsecution,  and 
afterwards  published  The  Livf^  of  Holy  Saind^, 
etc.,  1574  i  The  Holie  Historie  of  King  iMuidf 
eto.,1679;  Th«  Ripping  up  of  1h»  Pope't  Fardd, 
1581  ;  yt  Booke  of  Xotes  and  Comviotiph/'es ,  etc. , 
1581  ;  Examples  drawn  out  of  Holy  Heripitires, 
etc.,  1582  ;  A  Dialogue  between  VotUh  and  Olde 
Jgc,  ir>84.  He  died  at  Windsor  aboot  1585, 
Ilis  /j'oAt  of  Common  Praier  nnfrrl,  was  reprinted 
in  facsimile  by  Whittingham  for  Pickering  in 
1844 ;  an  edition  Irf  Bimbanlt  waa  iesned  in 
1845,  and  a  reprint  was  indnded  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Dr.  Jpbb*8  Choral  Iir<tponsr.n  and  Litanies,  1857. 
A  hymn  for  three  voices  by  Marbeck  is  given 
in  Hawkino'e  AVilsry,  and  porilone     a  maae 

for  five  voices  byyiiin,  'Pot  rinna  iuNtitirif are 
contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  Burncy  s  Musical  Extracts 
(Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,586.)  Additions  from 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. ;  West's  CatK  Org, ;  G.  F.  A. 
Williams's  Degrees  in  Music,  etc.        w  h  n. 

MAECATO  (Ital. ).  '  In  a  marked,  decisive 
manner.*  Hie  principal  nee  of  this  diroRtion  ii 
to  draw  the  attention  to  the  melody  or  subject 
when  it  is  in  mrh  a  position  that  it  might  be 
overlooked,  as  lor  instance,  '  II  basso  beu  mar- 
eato,*  in  Ohopin'e  Krakowiak,  opb  11 ;  or  when 
there  arc  two  sul-j  rt  ;  b i  tli  nf  which  arc  to  bo 
brought  prominently  forward,  as  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  (last  movement)  where 
the  two  subjects  come  together  in  6-4  time,  the 
words  being  '  f'reude,  schoner  GbtterfunVrn,' 
and  '  SeiU  umschlungen,'  etc  ;  and  in  the 
Etudes  Symphoniques  of  Sohnmann,  No.  8» 
'Marcato  il  canto'  and  'Marcato  il  tomo.' 
Beethoven  also  n«f"^  '  Queste  note  ben  marcato ' 
(sic)  in  the  string  quartet,  op.  18,  No.  6,  slow 
movement,  and  *  Melodia  marcata,'  in  the  THo, 
op.  9,  No.  2. 

'  Marcatiasime '  ia  used  by  Chopin,  J^tude, 
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op.  SS,  Nob  II,  st  iktfliid,  by  Sohumuin  in  the 

iMt  movomeiit  of  the  Sonata  in  Fjt  minor,  op. 
11,  and  in  No.  8  of  the  ^Itudes  ??yniphoniques. 
The  Utter  composer  is  the  only  one  ot  note  wlio 
WW  this  dirMtion  mt  the  heginninf  of  •  move- 
ment, to  denote  the  cliaract»'r  of  the  whole. 
This  he  does  frequently,  as  'Allegro  niaruito,' 
in  the  third  of  the  intsrnMszi,  op.  4  ;  and 
*Bcti  mofCftto/  in  Noe.  I  nd  S  of  the 
RnmanoeA,  op.  28.  As  a  rule  Marcato  is  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  as  in  Schumaau's 
ftnt  Novelatle,  'Mavoftto  oon  fom  (Mftrkftrt 
mid  kniftig)  '  ;  !)nt  in  the  Sunata,  op.  14  (last 
morement),  we  hnd  '  Lieggiero  marcato,'  and 
near  the  end,  '  Leggierissimo  marcando.'  The 
*  tigii  which  is  equivolent  to  Marcato  is  < 
over  the  sefuratp  notes,  but  this  refers  Ui  the 
uoteia  themselves,  and  Marcato  to  the  whole 
passage.  M. 

MAIiCELLO,  Bknbdbtto,  eminent  com- 
po3cr,  a  Venetian  of  noble  hirth,  son  of  Agostino 
Marcellu  and  Paola  Capello,  born  July  '61,  or 
August  1, 1686.  He  was  highly  educa^,  and 
had  prcat  nattiral  gifts  (for  music,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Lotti  and  Gasparini.  The  violin  was 
hie  fint  instrametit,  but  he  sooti  giTe  hie  whole 
attention  to  singing  and  comporitioil*  Hi* 
fet!i»'r,  o})ji>cting  to  the  tini«»  thus  occupied,  sent 
him  irom  home  to  study  law,  but  on  his  death 
Benedetto  returned  to  Veniee,  and  eentrived  to 
coinl)ine  the  |»ractice  of  music  with  his  jirofes- 
sional  avocations.  He  held  important  govern- 
ment posts,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Korty  in  1711,  and  afterwards  Provveditore  of 
Pola  (17.'iO).  Here  ho  reniainfil  eiirht  years, 
when  his  health  having  been  ruined  by  the 
diniftte  he  heceme  Oeroerlengo  ot  Breeojm,  and 
there  died  July  24,  1739.  His  monument  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  states  his  n<Tf  to  have 
been  fifty -two  years,  eleven  months,  and 
twenty-three  dajni.*  He  was  elected  Cavaliere 
of  thr  P'ilarmonioi  of  Bologna  in  181 'J,  irul  was 
also  a  member  of  the  i:*astori  Arcadi  of  Eome. 
Ill  hit  youth  he  was  wild,  but  aobend  down  in 
middle  lifo.  ffia  great  wntk,  in  eight  Tolumes, 
folio,  '  Entro  |H)eti«K>.«rmonico,  Parafraai  sopra 
i  primi  50  Psalmi,  Foeeia  di  Uiroiamo  Gius- 
tiaiaiii,*  appeared  in  two  |ierti  of  twenty-flTe 
Psalms  each  (Venice,  1724  27).  Th.y  are 
composed  for  one,  two,  three,  and  lour  voices, 
with  figured  basses,  and  occasionally  with  two 
violins  and  ▼iotonoello  obhliffati ;  and  for 
expression  far  surpass  any  other  work  of  the 
kind.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  notice  of  Marcello 
(ffid.  {t.  548),  oonsiders  that  they  have  been 
ovcrprais  (1,  nwl  that  even  in  the  composer's 
tlay  his  aira  and  themes  were  neither  new  nor 
original.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  judgment 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  one  nf  the  finest  jToductions  uf 
musical  literature.     An  Knglish  edition,  edited 

>  BnUi  Eitnrr  and  RIenmna  or«rlook  thia  d«nnit«  •UUBaaL  ukI 
Sl««  tb»eM*  «l  WHIt,  Utolta««l  SHia,  M 


by  Atieon  and  Garth,  waa  pahtished  in  London 

in  1757  in  8  vols.  ;  a  second  in  Italian  soon 
after  (Venice)  ;  and  a  third  hy  Vulle  (1803-8). 
Marcello  also  com[M)»t9d  iiisirumcutal  concerted 
(1701X  and  *Ganioni  madrigaleiwhi  *  (Boiognn, 
1717);  besides  /  Calista  in  Orsa,'  pastoral 
(libretto  printed  in  1725,  music  unpub.)  ;  *  La 
Fede  rioonosoilita,'  opera  (Viconza,  1702^  ; 
'Arianna,'  cantata;  and  'Ctiuditta,*  oratono^ 
all  U>  his  own  words.  As  a  i>oet  he  was  above 
the  average,  and  furnished  the  libretto  for 
Suggieri'a  <Arato  in  Sparta'  (Venie^  1709). 
In  1720  he  puMislu-«l  a  .satirical  pamphlet,  // 
Teatro  alia  Moda,  reprinted  in  1 727, 1 733,  1 738 
(Venice),  and  1741  (Florence).  The  Library  of 
St.  Mark  in  Venice  contains  a  MS.  Teoria 
Mtmtxdr  ;  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden  ancient 
copies  oi  two  cantatas,  '  Timotheua,'  to  his  own 
Italian  tranalation  of  Dryden's  poem,  and 
'  Cassandra ' ;  the  Court  Library  of  Vienna  many 
lUtogiaph.N  and  other  works,  including  the 
caiitalau  '  ha  Murte  d'  Adone,'  '  Clori  o  Daliso.' 
and  '  La  Stravaganca ' ;  and  the  Royal  Library 
of  Brussels  '  11  Trionfo  della  mnsicA  nel  cele- 
brarsi  la  morte  di  Maria  Veigine,'  an  <mtorio 
for  six  vohm  and  diorus.  This  soon  wm  onoa 
in  the  possession  of  F^tis,  who  spssks  highly 
of  ita  expression,  jiatlioa,  and  eflectiTO  instru- 
mentation. Rosaini  has  borrowed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  in  his  overture  to  the 
'  Siege  of  Corinth  '  not«  for  n'  'r  fi  nni  Marcelln's 
2l8t  i*sahn.  For  Marcello's  LcUcra  Fami'jitfire^ 
see  Lotti.  [A  full  catalogue  of  his  works  is  in 
the  MonatshtJU  fur  MusU^ftaek.  ToL  23  (1891), 
pp.  187-197,  anpplemented  in  the  Qu*rUn' 
Lexikott*^  r.  o. 

KABGH  (Oer.  Mandk ;  Fr.  Jfarelbs ;  ItaL 
Marcia),  a  form  originally  associated  with  mili- 
tary movemerit.s,  and  afterwards  inijwrtiMl  into 
the  music  uf  the  stage,  the  orchestra,  the 
chamber,  and  the  oratorioi  In  aneient  tames 
the  sound  of  instruments  was  used  :i<^  ti  means 
of  stimulating  the  action  of  laige  numbers  of 
people,  whether  in  prooeuNS  of  labour  reqniring 
consentaneous  eflbrt,  or  as  a  means  of  exciting 
ardonr  in  armies  advancing  to  battle  by  the 
tones  of  'the  shrill  trump,  the  spint-stirring 
dntm,  the  ear<pieroing  fife'>~«indly  familiar 
li«ing  Milt'  ii's  refeniue  to  the  effect  of  the 
sound  '  uf  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,'  and  the 
influence  on  a  mighty  host  of  'Sonorous  meta,l 
blowing  martial  sounds.'  Like  most  forma, 
however, in  instrumental  TtiMsir  iliedevelojim^nt 
of  the  March  followed  that  ot  vocal  music.  We 
find  Uardieo  in  the  early  operas,  in  the  stage 
works  of  Lully,  and  later  in  those  of  Handel 
and  Kameau.  In  hariwichord  music,  too,  it 
appears  at  a  com]iaratively  early  dale,  the 
'Suites  des  Pieces'  of  the  Frmoh  oompoeer 
Couperin  offering  e.xamjiles. 

Of  Uie  Military  March  as  now  understood, 
as  a  strictly  rhythmioal  and  hatmooierd  oora-> 
poaitiott,  written  for  •  band  of  wind  instntnients. 
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calf  to  itinidrtB  oeonge  but 

ilm  to  nmm  the  orderlj  advaDce  of  tniopa,  it 

Jc«  not  «nr>#»iir  that  Any  examples  «re  extant 
mim  thau  abuut  Uie  middle  of  the  17ih 
aoirtinf ,  Mid  thaw  mtm  to  h«v«  origitiAtad 
iuring  the  Thirty  Year*'  War,  and  are  to  be 
tnced  to  the  form  of  the  Volkftiied  ;  war-wmgs, 
■I  which  p«itnotic  and  military  ardour  was 
ttfceMd  lyrinllj,  having  long  imoeded  th« 

«flusive  rf  iTt-tnunents  for  that  purpose. 

A  good  uyooimvu  ut  the  old  German  nuUtary 
Mnk  w  thttt  which  Meyvrbeer  uttrodnoKi  in 
his '  £in  Paldla^r  in  Scldeaicn,'  and  artvrwurds, 
«ith  other  portioni  of  that  work .  in  h\s  *  L'^toile 
dA  Sord,'  in  the  camp  scene  ul  wluch  the  hna 
dd  'DeaniMr  MaKoh'  ttvub  ptomiiMiitly  out 
from  the  elaboratioiw  with  whtoh  tiia 
ku  surrou tided  it. 

The  carli«iii  instance  of  the  inarch  form  in 
Ngdir  riqrtllinioal  phrasing  seems  to  be  the 
■*!!- known  and  bfaiitiful  Welah  tune,  the 
Mtkmal  Oombnan  war -song,  *  Tiie  March  of 
thtM«iiofHarl«di.*  Thia  tnriody  [whidi  Menu 
to  have  appeared  first  in  (irint  in  Jona**t  Jtn^idb 
v/  the  Jt'rLsh  li'inh,  1794,  and  bears  many 
markj  of  dating  from  no  earlier  thiui  the  18  th 
entiny]  ii  atatod  hf  Llwyd,  the  *Berd  of 
.Soowdon,'  to  hare  ori^inatiMl  duritig  the  siege 
of  Harlech  Caatle  iu  1  IGH.  If  this  Iw  so. 
Dr.  Crutch  was  justitiud  iu  iiayiug  (in  his 
HlpMiniM  y  DiffemU  Kinds  af  Utude)  '  the 
iBi!itiry  music  of  the  Wi>l.sh  is  suj  rrior  to  that 
«f  any  other  nation ' — i.e.  reading  the  remark 
'villi  fefavtmet  to  the  «W'«ongB  of  the  period. 

la  England  the  Military  March  would  seem 
U)  have  b^n  of  later  devolopiricnt.    Sir  John 
llAwkim,  howerer,  in  his  History  oj  Music, 
wKfrnz  *U  MMna  Hktt  the  old  Bitglieh  hmtcIi 
of  the  foot  was  formerly  in  lu'^'h  estimation,  as 
"sr?!!  abrtiod  as  with  us  ;  itj*  t  haract«ristic  is 
Ojiipuiy  aiid  gravity,  iu  which  rus[>ect  it  diliui-s 
jjwetly  ftoai  the  French,  which,  as  it  is  given 
*y  M-rnyeiinns,  is  hrisk  and  alert.'    On  tlus 
ailyect  tiir  John  quotes  a  bon  vwt  of  Sir  Roger 
IFilliaiiie,  •  ooldier  of  Queen  Kliabetii'i  time, 
is  answer  tothe  Vtenoh  Marshal  Biron's  remark 
that  '  thr  Eni^li-'h  march  being  hpaton  by  the 
4imni  waa  siow,  heavy,  and  sluggish ' ;  the 
Nfty  bang;  'That  may  be  tnte,  but,  elow  ai 
It  is,  it  has  traversed  your  master's  country 
from  one  exid  to  thf  other.*    Hawkins  (writing 
in  177t!)  of  '  thu  nmiy  latu  aiteratioos 

ib  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  our  troope, 
mi  the  introduction  of  fifes  and  other  iiiNttu- 
SMftti into  ear  wertial  music ' ;  and,  in  reference 
te  an  aeriier  eondition  thereof,  quotes,  from 
Welpole'e  Catalogtu  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
1  warrant  <»f  CliarlpM  I.  Ut  the  following  olh'ct  : 
'  MTherBsa  the  ancient  custome  of  nations  hath 
e»er  bane  to  mm  ona  eertaine  and  oonstant 
Umm  of  March  in  the  warres,  whereby  to  be 
dsrtinguiithed  one  from  atiotht  r.  And  \hn  Marcli 
of  thtai  uoT  nation,  so  famous  la  aU  the  honour- 


able  atdiiefanMate  and  f^orione  waneo  of  thia 

our  kingdom  in  fona^gna  |»rta  (being  by  the 

ft]>|>robation  of  Htrangcrs  thems<*tvr<4  coiifcst  and 
acknowledged  the  be&t  of  all  nuuuhes)  was 
through  tiia  negligenoe  and  earelwmwia  of 
drummers,  and  by  long  discontiuuanc*'  .so  altered 
and  changed  from  the  ancient  gravity  and 
iiiaje^tic  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger  utterly  to 
have  ))ene  lost  and  forgotten.  It  pleased  our 
late  dear©  hrolluT  prince  Henry  to  revive  and 
roctilie  the  same  by  ordayning  an  establishment 
of  one  eertaine  meaaure,  which  waa  beaten  in 
his  presence  at  Oreenwidi,  anno  1610.  In 
confirmation  whereof  are  {'m'^'onsly  pleased, 
at  the  instance  and  humble  sute  of  our  right 
tmaty  and  right  welI*beloTed  oonain  and  ooun< 
sellor  Edward  Viscount  Wimbledon,  to  set  down 
and  onlaine  thi.^  present  establishment  here- 
under expro«K»ed.  Willing  and  commanding  all 
drummers  within  our  kingdome  of  England  and 
princijKiJitie  of  Wales  exartlv  -iTiri  jiri  ^  i'm  !y  tn 
observe  the  same,  as  well  in  ilua  our  kingiiome, 
as  abroad  in  the  service  of  any  forraigne  priaoa 
or  statay  without  any  addition  or  altnation 
whatsoever.  To  the  end  that  so  ancient,  famous, 
and  commendable  a  custome  may  be  preserved 
as  a  patleme  and  praoedent  to  all  poatoiitae^* 
etc.  etc — This  document  alao  oontaina  tlio 
foilowiog  notation ' — 

VolurUary  htfove  the  March. 


4 — I 


Psa  (ou  |Kitt  tuu  pua  R  pou  loa  poa  |>oo  tun  |iou  K  poiinf 


The  March, 


pou  Utu  pounc 


a  pMHtf 

R   BpontovB  poa   UmpuuRUa  pon    X  pouaf 

R     R     R     R  po<mg 

^      I    I    |__>_|_t— -j/^  ,—4  4- 

R  F  1:  I'     I;  H  i»  u  t.ju  i-xi  K  luu  [yju  R  poun^  p>>u.ny 

subscribed  '  Arundel!  and  Surrey.  This  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  original,  signed  by  his  Mi^estie. 
Ed.  Notgate,  Windsor.' 

Tlje  j»ritnary  (indeed  almolnte)  iinportAncc  of 
the  drum  in  the  early  lorm  oi  the  March  is 
very  evident.  Ronaaean,  in  hia  DitHmmuire  de 
Mii^-i'liif,  in  hia  article  on  that  sul^ect,  thus 
dehnes  it : — *  Marche  :  Air  miliUiirc  (jni  se  joue 
par  des  instrumens  de  guerre,  et  marque  le  metre 
et  la  cadence  Tamboura,  Uuinella  eatpro]tre- 
merit  la  Marche."  The  same  author,  writing 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  speaks 

I  Tb*  Boia  tn  Ifiiiinsii  iK>sid  is  Um  onflnal. 
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of  tiio  tnperiorfty  of  fha  Ottnm  militiry  niQsio, 

and  says  that  the  French  troops  had  few  military 
instruments  for  the  infantry  excepting  fifes 
and  drums  ;  and  very  few  marches,  most  of 
whioh  mn  *trt8  OMlfdtaB.'  RouMean  gives — 
as  follows — the  fir^t  part  of  the  March  of  the 
Musketeers  of  the  King  of  France,  as  iUostrating 
*  L'acoord  de  I'air  ot  (&  1*  Ifanhsk* 


In  its  earlier  instnimental  form  the  German 
Ibroh  had  two  reprises,  esoli  of  eight,  twelve, 
or  even  sixteen  hars,  and  its  melodic  origin 
would  seem  to  have  hcen  influenced  hy  the 
national  dance  called  the  '  Allemande,'  in  2-4 
time.  The  modsrn  Handi  Is  now  nroally  in 
common  time — four  crotchets  in  a  bar^ — (consist- 
ing of  reprises  of  four,  eight,  or  even  sixteen 
bars,  with  a  subsidiary  movement  entitled  a 
'Trio'  (generally  in  the  dominant  or  sub- 
dominant  key),  which  occupif^s  n  similar  place 
to  that  of  the  Trio  asaociatcd  with  the  Minuet 
or  SohstxO  of  a  nymphony  ;  that  is,  following 
tite  Mudi,  which  is  repeated  after  it  With 
the  ordinary  (Parade)  March,  about  seventy-five 
steps  go  to  the  minute ;  with  the  Quick  Marcli 
(Germ.  Cfeaehwind  ManA ;  Fr.  Fat  ttM>U) 
about  108  ;  while  the  Storming  March  (Oenn. 
Sturm  Afarseh  ;  Fr.  Fris  de  char(/e)  implies  about 
120  itttipH  per  minute,  these  being  moaaured  by 
lapid  beats  of  the  drum.  * 

Military  Mirches,  intended  of  course  to 
stimulate  hopeful  enthusiasm,  are  generally 
written  in  a  bright  tn^or  key,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  other  instruments  of  percussion  being 
prominently  used  ;  and  Funeral  Marches  in  a 
solemn  minor  one — a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  latter  rule  being  offered  by  the  Dead  Ifarch 
in  'Saul,'  the  key  of  which  is  C  major.  'The 
stormy  music  of  tlic  dnim  '  is  still  an  importnnt 
element  in  all  the  pieces  usoil  at  the  {larade  or 
on  the  battle-field  ;  as  it  exeroisM  a  command- 
ing influence  on  rhythmical  precision,  as  already 
indicated.  Formerly,  as  above  indicated,  that 
inatniment  was  the  all-essential  feature  in  the 
March,  instead  of  being,  as  afterwards,  sub- 
sidiary in  a  musical  sonsp.  [Want  of  space 
prevents  the  full  discussion  of  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  march 'form  by  later  oompooers, 
from  Beethoven  to  Wagner ;  the  '  Marcia 
Funebre '  in  the  former's  Eroica  Symphony, 
and  the  '  Kaisermarsch,'  '  Huldigungsraarsch,'  1 


MABCH 

etc,  of  the  latter  will  ooevr  to  every  reader's 

memory.] 

The  March  usually  brp-itiR  with  a  crotchet 
before  the  commenuing  piirasc,  as  m  iiandel  8 
Marches  in  'BinaMo' (1711),  in  'Soiiiio,'  the 
Orc-isinnal  Overture,  etc.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  instances  to  the  contrary,  as  in  G  luck's 
MsTOh  in  '  Akaala^'  that  in  Moasrt'a  *  Die  Zaa- 
berflbte,'  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March, 
which  latter  presents  the  unusual  example  of 
l>eginning  on  a  chord  remote  from  the  key  of  the 
pieee.  A  Hareh  of  almoat  equal  beauty  is  that 
in  Spohr's  Symphony,  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone, 'and 
here  (as  also  in  the  March  just  referred  to)  we 
have  an  example  of  a  feature  found  in  some  of 
the  older  Mawbee — the  preliminary  flonriah  Af 
trumpets,  or  FASFAitK  [see  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6], 

There  is  also,  as  already  said,  a  description  of 
march  in  half  time— 2^  (two  orotoheta  in  a 
bar),  called  with  us  the  Qnick  Hardh — Pom  re- 
diiublt',  Gfscjijciml  Mnrsch.    Oood  specimervs  of 
this  rhythm  are  the  two  Marches  (Pianoforte 
duets)  by  Sehnbert,  Ko.  8,  op.  40,  and  No.  1, 
op.  51,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  have  also  the 
preliminary  fanfare.    The  march  form  in  piano- 
forte music  has  indeed  been  used  by  several 
modem  eompoaen ;  by  Beethoven  in  his  three 
Marches  for  two  performers  (op.  if))  ;  and  the 
Funeral  March  in  his  Sonata,  op.  26  ;  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  by  Frans  Schubert  in  his 
many  exquisite  pieces  of  the  kind  for  four  bands, 
among  them  being  two(op.  121)  inaten)]»o(6-8), 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  employed  in  the  march 
atyle ;  aneittier  sneh  apeoimen  beingthe  '  RogaeaT 
March,'  associated  for  more  than  a  c«ntiirj 
(probably  much  longer)  with  army  desertion. 
Ihi3  iii  also  in  the  style  of  the  Quick  March,  the 
tune  being  identical  with  that  of  a  song  onoa 
I>opular,  entitVd  'The  tight  little  Island* — it 
having,  indeed,  been  similarly  employed  iu  othor 
instuioea.  The  following  is  the  first  part  of  tliia 
March,  wboaa  name  ia  better  known  than  iti 
melody : — 


Besides  the  March  forms  already  referred  to, 
there  is  the  Torch-dance  [see  Fackkltanz,  vol. 
ii.  p.  8a],  whiob,  however,  is  only  aasoeiated  wifh 
pageants  and  festivities.  These  and  military 
marches  being  intended  for  use  in  the  open  air, 
are  of  oonrse  written  entirely  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  those  of  percussion;  and  in  the 
p<»rformanr«  of  tlioso  pieces  many  regimental 
bands,  British  and  foreign,  have  arrived  at  a 
high  degree  of  exoellenoe.  [Among  modem 
English  marches,  that  in  Pirry's  music  t« 
'  The  Birds '  of  Aristophanes  (sometimes  used 
1  as  a  wedding -march),  and  the  two  entitleij 
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'Pomp  and  GiroUBitNioe '  bj  Elgar,  deserre 

aention.]  H.  J.  L. 

MARCH  AND,  Louis,  a  personage  whoM 
duef  «Jaim  to  our  notiee  is  hit  oaeoitnter  with 
Bach,  and,  as  might  be  inia/:^ned,  liis  signal 
defeat.  Ue  was  born  at  Lyons,  Feb.  2,  1669.^ 
He  went  to  Fluii  at  an  early  age,  became 
miowned  thm  for  hia  ocgui*playing,  and  ulti- 
mat*^ly  V'*r  u!!P  wiirt  organist  at  Yersaillea.  A 
ooalosion  between  biui  aud  Jean  Lottis  Marcband 
«f  Auorra  (K  1679)  hat  led  to  mndi  vn* 
eerfeMnty  as  to  the  tenure  of  various  potta  M 
organist  (aee  the  QufUen-Lerikmi).  By  his 
recklessness  and  dissipated  habits  he  got  into 
tradblo  and  WW  exiled  in  1717.  Tlio  ttmy  goea, 
that  the  king,  taking  pity  on  ^^  lr'  hand's  un- 
fortunate wife,  cauied  half  his  salary  to  be  with* 
held  from  him,  and  devoted  to  her  sustenance. 
Soon  after  t^ia  airangement,  Marchand  oooUy 
got  up  and  went  away  in  the  middj.  nf  a  mass 
which  be  was  playing,  and  when  remonstrated 
wiUi  hgr  the  king,  replied,  '  Sire,  if  my  wife  gets 
lalf  my  aalary,  she  may  play  half  tha  Mnrice.' 
On  aw»nnt  of  this  he  was  exiled,  on  which  he 
Wit  to  Dresden,  and  there  managed  to  get 
«gun  into  ro^  fcfonr.  The  King  of  Poluid 
offered  him  the  place  of  court  org&ni.st,  and 
thereby  enraged  Voluniier,  his  capollmeister, 
vho  was  also  at  Dresden,  and  who,  in  order 
tocnnh  his  rival,  secretly  invited  Baith  to  come 
ovfr  from  Weimar.  At  a  royal  concert,  Bach 
being  incc^nito  among  the  audience,  Marchand 
played  a  Frenoh  dr  with  brilliant  Yariationa  of 
his  own,  and  with  much  applause,  after  which 
Vo'.nmier  invited  P»ach  to  take  his  spat  at  the 
harpsichord.  i:iach  repeated  all  Marchaud'sshowy 
viriadoa%  and  impiovised  towelve  new  onee  of 
great  beauty  and  difTiculty.  He  then,  having 
written  a  theme  in  pencil,  handed  it  to  Marchand, 
diallengiug  biiu  to  an  organ  competition  on  the 
given  anbjeot.  Marchand  aoeepted  the  ohallenge, 
bat  u!i«-n  the  day  came  it  was  found  that  he 
had  precipitately  fled  from  Dresden,  and,  the 
flfder  of  baniflihmettt  having  been  withdmwn, 
had  retomcd.  to  Paris,  where  hia  talents  met 
«if!i  mon»  appreciation,  and  where  he  became 
wganist  of  St.  Honore.  He  now  set  up  as  a 
twieher  of  mmie,  and  soon  beoame  the  fasldon, 
charging  the  then  unheard-of  snm  of  a  louis 
d'or  a  l«Kon.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
txpensive  liabits  brought  him  at  laitt  to  extreme 
poverty^  and  he  died  in  great  misery,  Feb.  17, 
T  732.  His  works  comprise  2  vols,  of  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  one  for  the  organ,  and  an  opera, 
*  I^fiamna  «t  Thitba,  *  which  wae  never  performed* 

Hia  ideai^  aaya  Fdtti,  are  trivial,  and  his  har- 
aminies  poor  and  incorrect.  Th' n  i\  a  curious 
oicieism  of  him  by  Bamean,  <juoted  m  La  ik>rde, 
Mmi  SMT  ia  mnaifU*  (voL  iH.),  in  whidi  he 

I  K^Ua.  la  hu  U/*  «/  Smek,  glTva  the  tteU  1971,  »•  kii  lnf?reuc« 
feHB  ftit       •BcnTtng.    B«t  ■••  VMts  <•.▼.)  who  quota*  *b  krticl* 


lays  that  '  no  one  could  compare  to  Marchand 
in  his  manner  of  handling  a  fugue '  ;  but,  as 
Fetis  bhows,  this  may  i>c  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Ramean  had  never  heard  any  great  Germea 

or  Italian  organist.  M. 

MAiiCUA^iD,  MAitouuum  See  Dakzi, 
vol.  i.  p.  662. 

M ARCHESI,  LUIOI,  or  LODOVloo,  sometimes 

callcf!  MAH«  nESlNl,  wan  bom  at  MiIhti.  ITrif'. 
His  father,  who  played  the  horn  in  the  orchestra 
at  Modena,  waa  his  first  teeoher;  but  hia 
wonderfill  aptitude  fur  nnmic  and  his  beantlAll 
voice  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
amateurs,  who  £i«nfuaded  the  elder  Marchesi  to 
ha?e  the  boy  prepared  for  the  career  of  a 
sojiranist.  This  was  done  at  Bergamo,  and 
young  Marchesi  was  placed  under  the  eviralo, 
Caironi,  and  Albi\jo,  the  tenor,  for  singing ; 
while  his  musical  education  was  completed  by 
the  Maestro  di  Cnjijjella,  Fioroni,  at  Milan. 

Marchesi  made  his  debut  on  the  stage  at 
Rome  in  1774,  in  a  female  ohanu^,  the  nnul 
introdoction  of  a  young  and  promising  singer 
with  a  soprano  voice  and  beautiful  person. 
1  awards  the  close  of  1775  the  Elector  of 
Baverla  engaged  Harobed  for  his  chapel,  bnt 
his  sudden  death,  two  years  after,  put  an  end 
to  this  engagement,  and  the  young  singer  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  performed  the  part  of 
'  second  man,'  with  Pacchierotti  as  first,  and  to 
Venice,  where  he  played  second  to  Miilico.  He 
was  advanced  in  that  same  year  to  first  honours 
at  Treviso.  In  tiie  next  and  following  yean 
he  sang  as  '  first  man '  at  Munich,  Padua,  and 
Florence,  where  he  created  a  furore  by  his 
exquisite  singing  of  'Mia  spranza,  io  pur 
vorrei,'  a  rondo  in  Serti'a  'Achille  in  Sciro.' 
In  1778  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the  great 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  and  continued  there 
during  two  seasons.  He  was  now  looked  upon 
as  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  was  fought  for 
by  rival  impresarj.  Oiir-«-  iTiore  in  Milan  (1780), 
he  sang  in  Mysliweczek  s  'Armida,'  in  which 
he  introdtieed  the  famooa  rondo  of  Sarti,  whioh 
all  Italy  had  been  hamming  and  whistling 
since  he  sang  it  at  Florence,  and  also  an  air  by 
Bianchi,  almost  as  successful,  '  Se  piangi  e  pen!.' 
His  portrait  was  engraved  at  Pisa,  and  the 
impre.s.sion3  were  quickly  bought  up.  He  now 
sang  in  turn  at  Turin,  Kome,  Lucca,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  always  with  renewed  (<clat ;  and  ho 
went  in  178:.  to  St.  Tetersburg  with  Sarti  and 
Mmo.  Todi.  Tlie  rigorous  climate  of  Rii.<i.sia, 
however,  hlled  him  with  alarm  for  his  voice, 
and  he  fled  npidly  bach  to  Vienna,  where  he 
sang  in  Sarti's  'Giulio  Sabino.' 

AVo  next  find  him  (1788)  in  London,  singini^ 
in  the  same  o^iera  by  Sarti,  haviug  just  com- 
pleted an  engagement  at  Turin.  His  style  of 
singing  now  seetiuHl  (to  Burney)  'not  only 
eiegant  and  rehned  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
bat  often  grand  and  full  of  dignity,  [larticularly 
in  the  lecitativee  and  oeoaaional  low  nolei. 
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MfiTiy  of  his  graces  were  new,  elegant,  and  of  | 

owu  uiveiUioa  ;  and  he  must  liave  attuiied 
witii  inteiiM  applioitioii  to  enable  kimMlf  to 
execute  the  divbiona  Mid  running  shakes  from 
tl)«  l»ittota  of  hi3  oo!np;iss  to  the  top,  even  in 
a  rapid  iieries  of  aeisiionea.  But  beside  his 
vocal  powers^  his  performance  on  the  stage  waa 
extremelj  embellished  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  grace  and  jiropricty  of  his 
gestures.  From  this  time  till  1 790  he  continued 
to  delight  the  English,  appearing meaawhile  at 
short  intervals  in  the  various  capitals  and  chief 
cities  of  Europe.  In  1794  he  siing  at  Milan  in 
the  'DemofoSnte'  of  Portogallo,  and  was  de> 
scribed  in  the  cast  as  'all  attual  eerrizio  di 
8.  M.  il  Re  di  Sardegna.'  This  memorable 
occasion  was  tliatof  the  debut  of  M me.  Qrassini. 
He  oontinoed  to  sing  at  Milan  down  to  the 

spring  of  1S06.  when  he  KTt  the  st^i^o,  and 
|)asaed  the  remainder  of  his  lite  in  his  native 
place,  honoured  and  loved.  He  oonipobed  some 
songs,  published  in  London  (Clemonti),  at 
Vienna  (Cappi),  and  at  1^  im  fSinirock).  An 
air,  written  bj  him,  '  In  msuo  truest'  alma,'  was 
also  printed. 

A  beautiful  {tortrait  of  Marcliesi  was  engraved 
(Juno  1790)  by  L.  Sohin  niH-tti,  after  K  Cos- 
way  }  and  a  curious  caricature  (now  rare)  was 
published  nnder  the  name  of  *  A  Bravtum  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Concert,'  by  J.  N[ixon],  1789, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, bedizened  with  jewels,  singing  to  tlie 
King,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  courtiers. 

Marches!  died  at  Milan,  his  native  place, 
Dec.  18,  1829.  j.  m. 

MARCHESI,  Mathildb  di  Gastsonk,  nSt 
Graumann,  bom  March  26, 1826,  at  Frankfoit> 
on  thi- Main.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, she  was  very  highly  educated,  but  in  1643, 
her  father  having  lost  his  fortune,  she  adopted 
the  musical  profession.  She  studied  singin;^  at 
Vienna  with  Nicolai  ;  but  in  1845  went  to  Paris 
to  learu  from  Garcia.  Here  she  took  lessons  in 
declamation  from  Samson,  Kachel's  master,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  hearin;^  all  the  first  singers 
of  the  age — Persian!,  Grisi,  Alboni,  Duprez, 
Tamburini,  Lablache.  Her  own  aptitude  for 
teacliing  wiaalteady  so  remarkable  uttt  Garcia, 
whilst  prevented  by  the  effects  of  an  accident 
from  giving  his  lessons,  handed  over  his  whole 
clientele  for  the  time  to  his  young  pupiL  In 
1849  Mile.  Graumann  removed  to  London, 
where  she  obtained  a  high  standing  as  a  concert 
singer.  Her  voioe  was  a  mezzo -soprano,  and  her 
exoNlent  style  never  failed  to  please.  She  has 
8UT„'  ■^iTri'i-'siridly  in  Germany,  Belgium,  flnllaiid, 
Switzcrluid,  France  and  the  United  Kingiloni. 
She  married  Signor  Salvatore  Marefaesi  (see 
helow),  in  1852,  and  in  1854  accepted  the  poet 
of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Vioi^na  Conserva* 
toire,  the  vocal  department  of  which  was  then 
in  ito  iafiuioy.  B«t  she  Mon  won  high  dlstims 
tloB  for  it  and  Innelt    Anumg  her  papito  ait 


this  |>eriod  were  Miles,  lima  de  Murska,  Frieci, 
Kraus,and  others  who  have  since  become  famous. 
She  resigned  her  appointment  in  1861,  and 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  where 
pupils  f-anie  to  her  from  far  and  wide.  At  this 
time  ap|>eared  her  '  Ecole  de  Clia&L'  Kussini, 
in  aoknowledging  the  dedication  of  a  volome  of 
'  Vocal izzi,'  extols  her  method  as  an  exposition 
of  the  true  art  of  the  Italian  school  of  singing, 
inclusive  of  the  drauiaiic  element ;  and  8[>eci- 
slly  valnable  when,  he  complains,  the  tendency 
is  to  treat  the  vo<:'al  art  as  though  it  were  a 
question  of  the  capture  of  barricades  !  In  1865 
dm  aooepted  a  professorship  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatoire, but  resigned  it  in  1868  to  return  to 
Vienna  to  resume  her  post  as  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire,  which  she  held  for  ten 
years.  Among  her  famoos  seholars  thens,  %rere 
Miles.  d'Angeri  and  Smeroschi,  Mme.  Scbuch- 
Proska,  and  Etelka  (icrster.  She  resigned  her 
ap}K>iutment  at  the  Uuiitiurvatoire  in  1878,  but 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside  and  teadi  in 
Vit  Tina,  where  her  services  to  art  have  met  with 
full  recognition.  A  pupil  of  hers  having  created 
a  furore  at  a  concert,  the  public,  after  applaud* 
ing  the  singer,  raised  a  call  for  Mme.  Marehesi, 
who  had  to  appear  and  share  the  honours. 
From  the  Emperor  of  Austria  she  received  the 
Groes  of  Merit  of  the  ffarat  class,  a  distindion 
rarely  accorded  to  ladies  ;  and  she  holds  deooim- 
tions  and  medals  from  the  Kiii"'  of  Saxony,  the 
Ciraiid  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  Emperor  of 
Germaay,  and  the  King  of  Italy.  She  ia  a 
member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Rome,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence.  In  1881  she 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  has  prepared  many 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  younger  generation 
for  the  public  cfireer,  notnl>1v  Mine.  ?i1rll>a. 
She  has  {mblished  a  grand  practical  Method  of 
singing,  and  twen^-four  books  of  vooal  wti&t- 
clses.  Her  reminiscences  were  published  in 
1897,  as  Mtirchrsi  ami  .)fiisic.  B.  T.  [Her 
daughter,  Blanohe,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedi- 
oatsd,  was  at  first  trained  as  a  vioUnfst,  but 
frnm  1 devoted  herself  to  singi!)*:,  and, 
until  hur  marriage  with  Haron  A.  Caccamisi, 
assisted  her  mother  in  teaching.  In  1 895  sho 
appeared  at  BerUn  and  Brussels,  and  on  June 
19,  1896.  gave  a  votal  recital  in  the  small 
ijuceu's  Hall,  London.  Since  then  slie  ha« 
lived  in  England  and  has  enjoyed  great  #«?^*ffw 
as  a  concert-singer.  She  made  an  operatic  debut 
at  Prague  in  IPOO  as  nrunnlnldf  in  'Die  Wal- 
kure,'  and  has  oucasiunaliy  appeared  on  the  btage 
with  the  Moody>Hanneis  Oompany.     A.  c] 

MARCHESI,  Salvatokk,  C^valikiik  hk 
Castkone,  Makchesr  della  Kajata,  husbaixl 
of  Mme.  M.  Marehesi,  a  baritone  singer  aiid 
teacher,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  Jan.  16,1 822.  Hia 
family  l>elonge<l  to  the  nobility,  and  his  fathf-r 
was  four  yeani  Governor-General  of  Sicily.  lu 
1888  he  eateied  the  Neapolitan  Gwud,  but, 
for  poUtieal  reasons,  rerigned  hia  oommisrioii  ia 
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1810.  Wliil^Jt  ^^tinlyinp:  law  and  VF^ilasnyihy  nt 
rHermo,  he  took  lessons  in  siiigiug  and  ouin- 
posiuon  from  Kaimondi ;  and  he  eonthiiMd  bis 
■larioal  stodies  at  Milan,  under  Lain})erti  and 
Font&na.  Having;  pjirtiiipatwl  m  thr  rrvolu- 
taoDAiy  movemeut  of  1848,  he  wa«  forced  to 
nak  shelter  in  AmerioA,  where  he  made  his 
debat,  as  an  operatic  singer,  in  'Emani.'  He 
Trtamofi  to  Euro}*  to  take  instruction  from 
(iarcia,  and  settled  in  London,  where,  for 
asvscsl  sBswniis,  be  wss  hraattHAf  knowB  ss  a 
conct  rt-singer.  He  married  Mile.  fTraumann  in 
1862,  and  with  her  made  numerous  concert 
toara  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  ap- 
pearing  also  in  opera  with  SQOceaa,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  lie  hrlf!  jinats 
ae  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Coubervatoires  of 
VimM  and  Cologne,  and  waa  sppointad  ohsmber 
singer  to  the  con r t  uf  Saxe  Weimar,  1 862.  From 
the  King  o(  Italy  he  has  rwivcd  the  orders  of 
the  Kn^hts  of  St.  Maurice  and  SL  Laziirua. 
BfigBor  Marcfaesi  is  kuernn  alae  ss  the  composer 
of  several  German  and  Italian  .song??,  and  ha  the 
Italian  translator  of  many  French  and  German 
libretti— 'Medea,*  'La  Vestale,'  'Iphigenia,' 
'Tannhanaer,'  'Lohengrin/  etc  He  hss  pnb- 
\v-hcl  rarinns  \«-ntinp«  on  OlIMk^  snd  some 
books  of  Tocal  exercises.  B.  t. 

IIAKCHBSINI.  [SeeLvocnsDVAsndMAn- 
rnF->i.  Li  ii:r.] 

MARCH  Km,  FiLiPPO,  was  bom  at  Bolog- 
noia  in  the  province  of  Macerata  on  Feb.  26, 
1831.  The  date  of  his  burfli  has  been  inooneoUy 

states!  in  several  lx>ol<s  of  rrfftMPe,  but  tlie 
pnbhcatinn  of  his  birth  certilicate  in  the 
Gaszeitn  M^isieaU  of  Feb.  6,  1902,  has  set  the 
qnestion  finally  at  rest.  He  showed  no  speeisl 
drvoiion  t*^  the  art  of  mnsie  in  his  earliest  years, 
hot  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  study  with 
s  nsster  named  Bindi,  «id  in  his  fifteenth  yoar 
he  determined  to  make  miinic  his  profession. 
In  1?50  his  parents  sent  him  to  Naples,  where 
be  was  admitted  as  a  jiaying  student  at  the  Real 

Oelk^diSsnPietrosMi^^Ua-  His  prindpsl 

instnirtor  tliere  was  Carlo  Conti,  with  whom 
he  studied  oounterfioint  and  coni[io«iition.  In 
18M  Marchetti  left  Naples  and  returned  home, 
whan  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
an  op^ra,  'Gentile  da  Verano,'  the  libretto  of 
which  was  written  by  his  brother  Kaffaele. 
TUi  work;  was  prodnoedsttbeTeatro  Nanooale, 
IHirin,  in  Fehnisiy  1 856,  with  so  much  success 
that  the  impresario  of  the  theatre  hastened  to 
accare  the  performing  rights  of  a  second  opera, 
\jk  Damente,  upon  whiob  MarehettI  waa  then 
engsged.  '  Deniente*  wa.s  firo<luced  at  the 
Teatro  Oarignano,  Turin,  on  Nov.  27,  1856, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  revived  at  Rome 
and  at  JesL  It  was  wel  1  r  <  •  ived  at  both  places, 
\nt  Marchetti  was  still  far  from  having  e-stah- 
lished  hia  position  in  the  world  of  music,  and 
he  iband  it  impoasihle  to peiaasde  any  impresario 
tofrndneshis  next  opera,  <  U  Ftris,' which  in 


fai^t  has  never  breri  performed  or  [lublished. 
Marchetti  fell  back  upon  the  couii)osition  of 
ballads  and  ronMices,  of  which  be  wrote  many 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  thongh  even  theae 
be  found  much  difficulty  in  recommending  to 
the  good  graoM  of  publishers.  Several  years 
passed  in  frnitlam  strugglee  to  ohtain  a  hearing, 
and  the  composer  began  to  despair  of  ever  attain- 
ing the  wished-for  success.  In  the  year  1862 
he  was  recommended  by  his  brother  to  move  his 
quarters  firam  Rome  to  Milan,  which  was  the 
real  ei-ntro  of  musical  life  in  Italy,  and  where 
opportunities  for  distinction  were  more  fre- 
quently prraented  to  struggling  geniua  In 
Milan  llsfohstti  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  poet  named  \fiirrelHano  Mrir  i  nn,  who 
persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  com|K>sition  of 
s  new  vetsion  of  'Romeo  snd  Jnliat,*  tiie  Kbretto 
of  which  he  had  himself  arranged  from  Shake- 
speare's tragedy.  Marehetti  hesitated  to  attack 
a  subject  which  had  already  been  treated  by 
Bellini  snd  many  oChw  oompoeen,  and  hto 
dilVi  tiee  wonld  probably  have  V)*en  augmented 
had  he  known  that  Gounod  was  at  the  same 
time  hard  at  work  upon  an  opera  fininded  upon 
tile  same  subject.  Marcello,  however,  snoceeded 
in  overcoming  Marchetti's  scruples,  and  the  new 
'  liomeo  e  Giulictta '  was  produced  at  Trieste  (m 
Oet  24.  18«5.  Its  soeoess  sft  fint  was  onty 
moderate,  but  when  it  was  revived  two  yssin 
later  at  the  Teatro  Carcano  at  Milan  it  was  very 
favourably  received,  in  spite  of  the  formid- 
sUe  rivalry  of  Gomiod's  *  Rom^o  et  Jnliette,* 
which  was  being  given  at  \a  Rcala  at  the  same 
time.  With'Kuy  lilas,'  htsnextwork,  whichwas 
produced  at  La  Seals,  Milan,  on  April  3,  1869, 
Marchetti  reached  the  senith  of  his  achievement. 
'  Kuy  Hlas,'  written  to  a  l^^rf'ttn  taken  by 
D'Urmeville  from  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  speedily 
becsme  popnlar  in  Itsly,  snd  in  prooeis  of  time 
carried  the  composer's  fame  across  the  AlpSt 
It  was  performed  wit>i  tio  little  snccpss  at 
Uer  Mi^esty's  Theatre,  under  the  management 
Of  Mspleson,  on  Nor.  24,  1877,  Mile.  SaUs 
ap{>earing  as  the  Queen,  Mile,  de  Belocca  as 
Casilda,  Mme.  Labiaehe  as  Donna  de  la  Cneva, 
Signor  Fancelli  as  Ruy  Bias,  and  Signer  Galassi 
as  Don  Sslhistio.  Alter  ■  Kuy  Rlas '  Marchetti 
nevf-r  Hucreede<l  in  winning  tlie  popular  sufTiages. 
His  two  remaining  works,  'Gustavo  Waaa' 
fScala.  Milan,  Feb.  7, 1875),  and  'DonOiovannt 
d*  Austria'  (Teatro  Regie,  Tnrin,  March  11, 
1880),  made  little  impression.  After  1880 
Marchetti  wrote  no  more  for  the  stage,  but 
devoted  his  energies  entirely  to  tesehing.  In 
ISSl  he  wa-s  appointed  President  of  the  Reale 
Aocademia  di  Santa  Ceeilid  in  Rome,  and  in 
1885  he  undertook  thti  onerous  duti»  of 
Director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  ths  ssme  eity, 
a  post  wMrli  li«held  until  his  death  on  Jan.  18, 
1901.  Marchetti's  fame  as  a  com|K>»(er  was 
short-lived.  Changes  in  musical  taste  soon 
amds  'Eny  BIss*  sesni  dd-lkshioned,  and  in  his 
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later  works  the  composer  showed  no  pnwor  of 
adapting  his  style  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
■adinuMMi  He  nay  be  deseritted  as  a  typical 
Italian  oompoaer  of  the  second  rank.  In  his 
music  the  influence  of  Vonii  is  not  unnaturally 
supremef  but  unlortuuatciy  it  ia  the  Verdi  of 
earlier  days,  not  fbe  ootnpoeer  of  'Aida'  and  the 
Manzoni  Reiiuiem,  who  served  as  Marchetti's 
model.  Marchetti's  capacity  for  sheer  musical 
inTention  was  limited  ;  but  in  'Huy  Bias,'  his 
most  careful  and  most  meritorious  work,  the 
mnsicianship  is  often  admirable,  the  orchestra- 
tion etfectivo  without  vulgarity,  while  the  coni- 
poeer  dis]jla,y3  a  eonunendable  llteling  for 
characterisation,  notably  exemplified  in  the  music 
allotted  to  the  three  fenialo  chsniotj^rs.    r.  a.  s. 

MARCHETTUS  of  Padua,  a  musical  theorist 
ef  the  early  part  of  the  14th  eentnry.  Of  hia 
life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Haiuier,  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  that 
some  of  his  works  were  written  at  Cesena  and 
Verona.  He  waa  the  author  of  two  treatises, 
the  Liicidarium  in  arte  musicae  planar  and  tlie 
Fomerium  aHi$  mugicae  meiuurainiis,  both  of 
which  are  printed  in  tiie  third  voltime  of 
C«  rl  >rt's  Scriptores.  The  dedicatioDa  of  these 
two  hooka  point  to  their  havinL'  )'oen  completed 
later  than  1309,  though  the  Milan  manuscript 
of  the  ZMeiibiKtMRis  aaid  to  be  d^ted  1274  and 
the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Poni^rium,  1283. 
The  lAundarium  is  remarkable  for  the  chromati- 
cLsiu  employed  and  for  the  division  of  the  whole 
tone  eiUier  into  three- fifths  and  two -fifths 
(diatonic  and  enharmonic  <"nnitones)  or  into 
four -fifths  and  one -fifth  (chromatic  semitone 
and  diesis).  The  FomtrimiL  i»  of  great  intaraet 
aa  marking  the  transition  ftom  the  Franconian 
system  of  notation,  in  which  the  shortest  musical 
note  admitted  was  the  semibreve,  ecjual  to  one- 
tiiird  of  a  breve,  to  the  *  are  nova '  of  Pliilip  de 
Vitry  and  his  successors,  in  which  the  minim 
and  semiminim  were  dilferentiatcd  and  brought 
into  the  scheme  of  perfection  aud  ituperfoctiun. 
Harehettua  meets  the  growing  need  for  notea 
of  smaller  value  by  reckoning  any  number  of 
semibreves  from  two  to  twelve  to  the  breve, 
and  distingnishee  their  valnes  hj  the  addition 
or  omission  of  tails  above  or  below:  see  Wolf, 
GeschicfUe  dtr  Mensural- Notation,  1904,  p.  30. 
He  also  points  out  the  differences  between  Italian 
and  Fraoeh  notation.  An  epitome  of  the 
Pomerium  entitled  Br e vis  Compilatio  Magistri 
Marchetti  Mimci  Padua  in  artt  rnu.D're 
mem  urate  pro  rudibus  et  modemia  is  printed  in 
the  third  rolnme  of  OeweeinalMr**  Seriptores 
from  a  14th -century  manuscript  at  St.  l)u', 
which  also  contains  the  Z«CMiar»wm,  the  Ars 
MermmAUU  Miakt  ti  Firaneo,  and  other  muioal 
treatises.  Fdtis's  manuscript  containing  the 
LnHdarium,  the  Pomerium,  and  the  BrcHx 
(JompilatiOt  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
BnuMela.  Other  naanscripts  are  nt  Floxenoe^ 
St  nm,  And  in  the  monaateiy  of  EIniiadeln. 


Marchettus  deserves  credit  for  his  attempt  to 
amplify  the  means  of  musical  expression,  bnt 
his  systrai  of  notntkn  wm  too  complex  to 
become  of  practical  tttili^,  and  was  soon  dis- 
placed by  the  bolder  and  simpler  methods  of 
the  'ars  nova.'  He  suffered  the  penalty  of 
faalvn,  and  met  with  mndi  aboee  at  tite  hands 
of  some  of  his  successors.  In  1410  Prosdocinma 
de  Belderaandis  wrote  an  Opusculum  contra 
theoricam  partem  rive  speculutivam  Lucidarii 
Mofduti  Fata  vini,  of  which  there  ia  a  manoaoript 
copy  !\t  Hull  f^iia.  In  it  he  asserts  that 
Marchettus  was  altogether  ignorant  of  theorj, 
and  aooflb  at  hia  preaomption  in  posing  ta  * 
scientific  musician.  Joannes  Carthusiensiawroia 
that  Marchettus  deserved  a  schoolboy's  whip- 
ping ;  and  iu  the  Musicea  Opuaculum  of  Nicolaua 
Bnrtius  (Bologna,  1487)  the  worst  that  tho 
author  can  say  of  his  oi)i)onent,  Ramis  de  Pareiji, 
is  that  he  '  imitated  the  Craaa  stupidity  aud 
fatuity  of  Marchettus.'  J.  F.  R.  s. 

MARCHISIO,  The  Siitsbs,  both  bom  «t 
Turin— Barbara,  Dec  12,  1834,  Carlotta,  Dec 
6,  1836 — were  taught  singing  there  by  Luigi 
Fabbrioa,  and  both  made  their  dAmta  aa  Ad^- 
gisa,  the  elder  (who  afterwards  beoame  n  oon* 
tralto)  at  Vienna  in  1856,  the  younger  at 
Madrid.  They  phiyed  at  Turin  in  1857-58, 
and  made  great  anooeaa  tiiere  aa  Aiaaeo  and 
Semiramido  ;  also  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and 
at  the  Paris  Opera  on  the  production  of  *  Senu- 
ramis,'  July  9,  1860.  They  first  ap])oared  in 
England  with  great  success  at  Mr.  Land's 
concerts,  St.  James's  Hall,  Jan.  2  and  4,  1^62, 
in  duets  of  Eossini  and  Gabussi,  and  made  a 
oonoert  tottr  throngfa  the  provincee  wi^  Mr. 
Willert  Bcale.  They  also  made  a  success  hi 
'Semiramide'  at  Her  Miyesty's,  May  1,  1860, 
ou  account  of  their  excellent  duet  singing, 
though  separately  their  Toieea  were  eoarse  and 
harsh,  their  appearance  insignilicant,  and  they 
were  indifferent  actresses.  Carlotta  played  the 
same  iicasou  Isabella  iu  '  Robert,'  June  14,  and 
Donna  Anna,  July  9.  They  sang  also  at  th« 
Crystal  Palace,  twice  at  the  Xew  Philharmonic, 
at  the  Monday  Popular,  etc  They  sang  together 
for  aome  time  abroad.  Oarlotta  married  n 
Viennese  singer,  Eugen  Knhn  (1835-75),  who 
sang  with  her  in  concerts,  and  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  1862  under  the  name  of  Ckisclli,  and  who 
afterwarda  beeame  a  pianoforte  mannfaotorer  nt 
Venice.  She  died  at  Turin,  June  28,  1872. 
Barbara,  we  believe,  retired  from  pubUc  life  on 
hor  Uiarriage.  A.  C. 

MARECHAL,  CHARLK8Htinu,bom  in  Paria, 
Jan  18t2,  worked  at  first  at  solfi'":::'^  with 
A.  Cheve  and  £.  Batiste,  studied  the  piano 
wHh  Chollet,  and  harmony  with  B.  Laurent ; 
finally,  at  the  Conservatoire,  stni&d  the  oagNfc 
with  Benoist,  countprpoint  with  Chsuvet,  and 
composition  with  Victor  Masse.  In  1870  he 
obtained  the  Otiiid  Prix  de  Boom  with  the 
cantata,  'Le  jngnneiit  de  tMao.*    He  wm 
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at  Am  Th^tttM  Lyriqiw  in  1867, 
Hid  «ms  ai^inted  in  1896  inspector  of  musical 
•dncitaon.  His  first  important  composition  wm 
t  ner«d  pi«ce,  '  U  NstiTit^/  in  1876,  but  lis 
tftenrmrds  devoted  himself  entirely  to  tlie 
theatre.  ff  >r  which  he  wrote  the  following : 
Les  Amours  de  Catherine'  (one  act,  Opera- 
OoolqiM,  1876);  *Lft  Tsrsms  dss  Tkmbsns' 
(three  acts,  gained  the  Prix  Monbinne  in  1876, 
f<t>iured  Ofw  ra -Comique,  1881)  ;  '  L '^Itoile  ' 
(oatr  act,  18bl)  ;  '  D^idamie '  (two  acts,  Opera, 
18M);  'CktendAl'  (four  acts,  Rouen.  1894); 
•Ping-Sin  '  (1895)  ;  '  Daphnis  et  Chloe  *  (three 
ada,  Theatre  Lyrique,  1899)  ;  incidental  music 
fcr  'L'Arai  FriU'  (Commie  Franfaise,  1876), 
'Lee  Rantxau,'  'SndliSi'  •Cinme  et  Chatiment,' 
etc.  For  the  concert-room  he  lias  written  '  Les 
Vivaats  et  les  Morts,'  for  vocal  quartet  with 
wdMStom  (1 886)  ;  *  Le  Minds  ds  Vslm,'  saorsd 
druia  (1887)  ;  '  Esquisses  v^nitiennee'  (1894), 
mi  'AntAr'  (1897),  both  for  orthestra.  He 
iiaa  also  published  many  choral  and  instru- 
BMtel  eompnsitiomB.  o.  f. 

MARENZIO,  LrcA.  The  oldest  account  we 
can  &n<i  of  this  great  Italian  composer  is  given 
by  0.  Bossi,  >  in  1 620.  It  tells  as  of  Marenzio's 
hirth  at  Coccaglia,  a  small  town  on  the  road 
between  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  of  the  pastoral 
beuity  of  his  early  surroundings,  and  the  effect 
Aey  may  luiTtt  liad  In  fbrming  tiie  taste  of  the 
irtnre  madrigal  composer,  of  ths  patronage 
fcxonled  him  by  great  princes,  of  his  valuable 
post  at  the  oourt  of  Poland,  worth  1 000  scudi 
a  jnwr,  of  Hio  dslkftte  hosltli  whieh  msds  his 
retnrn  to  a  more  jj^nial  climate  necoasary,  of  the 
kiofi  treatment  he  received  from  Cardinal  Cintio 
AldobraiMlino  at  Rome,  of  his  early  death  in 
'Jiat  <itj,  And  banal  ftt  S.  Lorenzo  in  Looina. 
Tbe  same  author  gives  an  account  of  Giovanni 
Cflntani^  organist'  of  ths  cathedral  at  Brescia, 
od  ktsr  in  tho  seiTioe  of  I3ie  Dake  of  Maatna, 
coder  whose  direction  Marenzio  oomplsted  his 
having  for  his  fellow-pupil  Lelio  Bor- 
uiOfi  who  afterwards  served  the  Duke  of 
fman  §ar  1500  aendi  ft  jrsor,  and  waa  aven 
ariced  to  become  the  Emf>eror's  chapel-master. 

Dooato  Calvi,  writing  in  1664, ^  anxious  to 
claim  Marenzio  as  a  native  of  Bergamo,  traces 
kn  descent  from  ths  noble  family  of  Marenzi, 
ad  finds  in  their  pedigree  a  Luca  Marenzo.  He 
adds  tether  details  to  Rossi's  account,  how  the 
CBf  of  PsHand  knighted  the  oomposst  on  his 
d^Mfture,  how  warmly  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
rtyxri  of  Rome  on  his  return,  how  Cardinal  C, 
Aidobrandino  behaved  like  a  servant  rather  than 
s  yaliou  to  Urn.  Wo  also  Isam  that  hs  died 
A:rT:t  22,  1599,  being  then  a  singer  in  the 
?afal  chapel,  and  that  there  was  a  grand 
■uical  service  at  his  fimeraL 
In  tka  aact  aeoonnt  Braaein  again  psfea  in  a 


JUf)  Kimmriti  4t  ar—rUtni  OluMrl  di  OtUrio  Rool.  (Brnclk. 
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daim,  and  Lsonardo  Gozando*  ■■asrta  that 

Marenzio  was  born  at  Cocaglio,  that  his  jwirenta 
were  poor,  and  that  the  whole  expense  of  his 
living  and  education  was  defrayed  by  Andrea 
Masetto,  the  village  priest.  To  Cozzando  wa 
are  also  indebted  for  a  sy>ecial  article  on 
Marenzio's  great  merits  as  a  singer,  and  after 
reading  of  him  ondor  tha  head  of  Breadan 
posers,  we  find  him  tether  mantaoned  under 

•Canton.'* 

A  fourth  account,  quite  independent  of  tiicse, 
and  one  of  the  eerlieot  of  all,  ia  that  given  by 
Henry  Peacham,  published  in  1622.'  Of  the 
oompoeers  of  his  time,  Byrd  is  his  favourite, 
Vioteria  and  Laasus  coming  next.  Then  of 
Msramdo  he  aaya 

For  delicioua  Aire  and  sweete  Inveation  in  Madri- 
gaU.  Lvea  Mart»iio  excfflteth  all  other  wliOKoevar, 
aavlng  pablished  more  8flt«  than  any  Authour  ela«  who- 
soever: and  to  say  truth,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  though 
sometime  an  overnight  (which  might  be  the  l*rint«r's 
fault)  of  two  tights  or  4/tf  escape  him  ;  as  betweene  the 
Tenor  Mnd  Bate  in  the  last  close,  of,  /  tMut  depart  all  hap- 
km :  ending  aooording  to  the  Batets  of  the  Dittie  most 
arUfldallv,  with  a  M fnim  raet  Hfs  flrrt,  seeood.  sad 
thtvd  nuis  of  Tklfrwt*,  Kspso  dolee  mio  ben  eke  fie  hoggi 
mUt  8SU  CkHUeto,  or  swMlt  mnging  Amar^i»,^  are  Songs, 
the  Mases  themselves  mfght  not  have  beene  ashamaa 
to  have  had  composed.  Of  statnre  and  complexion,  hee 
was  a  little  and  blacks  man :  he  was  Organist  in  the 
Popes  Chapp«Il  at  Home  a  good  while,  afterward  hee 
went  into  I'Unnd,  hciu^'  in  disitleaiiure  with  the  Pol***  for 
overinurli  fair)iliaritip  with  a  kinswoiiian  of  his  (whom 


the  Qiit'fny  of  I'i'land,  si-nt  for  by  Lum  Martiizio  tn/oj. 
wani,  sill-  h'  iiit;  diu'  of  tli«  rarest  womon  iit  Eurojt,  for 
her  voytH'  ami  the  Lute:)  but  retiinijiiK.  he  found  the 
affection  of  the  I'ope  so  estranged  Crom  him,  that  hsre- 
poB  bse  looks  a  oooeslpt  and  died. 

The  above  accounts  agree  in  all  important 
points,  and  even  the  descent  from  a  noble  Bcrga- 
mese  family  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  parents' 
poverty  and  their  reeidenee  at  OoooagKa,  Maren- 
zio  L-ertainly  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  in 
1 599,  and  wemay,  thoreforc,  placehis  birth  about 
1660,  though  not  later,  for  he  began  to  publish  in 
1681.  On  the  lINli  of  April  in  that  year  he 
was  in  Venice,  dedicating  his  first  book  of  mudri- 
gals  (a  6)  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  ferrara. 
He  was  in  Rome,  Dec.  1,  1582,^  on  April  24,' 
and  Deo.  15,><'  1584,  was  ohapsl-master  to  ths 
Canlinal  d'E.sto  in  the  same  year,*'  and  waaatiU 
in  the  same  city  on  July  15,  1586.'* 

We  do  not  think  he  ivent  to  Poland  just  yet, 
but  we  have  no  more  pnblioationaforaome  jaan. 
Marenzio  probably  received  his  appointment 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Sigismund  1 1 1.  (1 58 7), 


r*«  C<rmfl»mt 
(Loodoo.  IKBL) 

1  ThaproMr  UUatof  Ui«m,  whteh  BrtgiTaa  la  tbtaboret 
■Mancr  la  PMcbain'i  book,  arc—'  TInl  uorlr  ttim  (•&)';  '  V«0e 
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being  ad^ptMl  to  Um  tnualc  erf  Ut«  Uat. 

•  See  dedlaaH—  to  Um  PhllbMiBoaie  i 
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vid  18  Mid  to  ham  kept  it  Ibr  two  ymn,  oither 

from  1588  to  1590,  or  from  1591  to  1593. 

He  was  Imck  in  Komo  in  1595,  writiiig  to 
Dowland,  July  13,^  and  to  Don  Diego  de 
Caiiipo,  Oct.  tiO,^  and  in  the  same  year  ia  said 
to  li  i\ .  !n'nn  apjiointfd  to  the  Papal  clia|X5l.^  It 
wa4  ituw  that  he  lived  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  Cbrdinal  AJdobnndiiM^  the  Pope'a  nephew, 
and  taking  thiti  into  account  Peaoham's  tale  may 
have  mmn  truth  in  it,  and  Maren/io  may  have 
folleu  in  love  with  a  lady  helongiug  to  hia 
petroB*!  family.  If,  however,  he  died  of  a 
broken  h»'art.  i<  n^-;:^!  stcd,  it  must  have 
been  caused  simply  by  the  Pope'a  refusal  to 
allow  a  marriage. 

Marenzio's  principal  works  are: — 9  booka  of 
madrigals  (o  5),  6  books  («*  mrli  book  con- 
taining from  13  to  20  uos.,  and  1  book  (u  4)  con- 
taining 21  nos. ;  5  hooka  of  'Vtlktwue  e  Atie 
alia  Napolitana,'  containing  113  nos.  (a  3)  and 
1  (a  4)  ;  2  books  of  four  part  motets,  many  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  modern  notation  by 
Proake  i*  1  mass  (a  %\  and  many  other  pleoee 
for  chiircli  use.  the  list  in  the  QufUm- 

Lexikoti,^  The  tirst  live  books  of  madri^^ 
a  6  were  printed  '  in  uno  corpo  ridotto,'  in  1598, 
and  a  similar  edition  of  those  a  6  in  1594. 
These  books,  containing  78  and  76  picda 
respectively,  are  both  in  the  Uritiah  Museum. 
Marensio'a  worke  were  introdnoed  into  Enghmd 
in  1588,  in  the  collection  entitled  'Musica 
Transalpina '  (1588);  and  two  years  aftpr- 
wards  a  similar  book  was  printed,  to  which  he 
eontribated  SS  out  of  28  nttmbera.*  Hia 
reputation  here  was  soon  i.stablished,  for  in 
1595  John  Dowland,  the  lutenist,  'not  being 
able  to  dissemble  the  great  content  he  had 
found  in  the  profered  amity  of  the  most  famous 
Luca  Marcnzio,'  tli'vij'ht  tlip  mere  advertise- 
ment of  their  correspondence  would  add  to  the 
ehanoe  of  hia  own  worka  being  well  received. 
Buriioy  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
madrigal  style  was  brought  to  the  highest 
d<^ree  of  perfection  by  Marenzio's  superior 
genina,  and  that  the  pnhUeation  of  the  '  Moaiea 
Transalpina '  gave  birth  to  that  passion  for 
madrigals  which  became  so  prevalent  among  us 
when  our  own  oompoaers  so  happily  oontributed 
to  gratify  it* 

Tims  it  came  to  pass  that  Luca  Marenzio  be- 
came bound  up  in  our  own  musical  history,  and 
few  foreign  musieiana  of  the  16th  centuiy  have 
been  kept  so  constantly  before  the  English  public. 
Tho  Madrip;al  Soi  if  ty  l>ocAme  a  home  for  his 
works  more  than  150  years  ago,  and  they  are 
continnally  anng  by  much  younger  aodetiei. 
<To  gnard  faithfully  and  lovingly  the  beanttfol 

*  'Ilk  took«  vf  Song*  or  AyrM  v(  4  puta  tqr  Jakn  DovkaA.' 
(abort.  Brxl  St.  Iliii.  IM>7.) 

t  'Ul  1.  M.  i1  Tin..  )in  .11  Ma.lr^  A  5/   iVaMtto.0w4aM.  MML.! 
>  Wcr.uiipit  fin  I  '    .  '  l  i  aiit.li<jrit>  for  Um date «l  ■fpaWlMtMll, 
•li<l  Ritwrr  iOuMtn  UiiiM)t\  doubt*  It. 
«  '  Muaiok  birliw.'  etc.   Cm-I  Prodt*.  toL  H.    (lUtUhnn.  IDM.) 

•  -lai  put  «(  lUltM  IbdrlSKto  Bugllahcd.'  «tc  Publiab«tl  Id 
IfcwnM  Witw  QBMD 


things,  Mid  to  reverence  tiia  ^eat  raaatwa,  <rf 

olden  times,  is  quite  a  psrt  of  tho  EnfrHsh 
character,  and  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
traits.'^  J.  B.  8.-B. 

MARESCHALL,  Samuel,  bom  at  Tohi^» 
in  May  1654,  was  town  and  university  organist 
at  Basle  from  157  7  to  his  death  some  time  after 
1 640.  In  1806  ho  publiahed  at  Bade  »  dioral> 
buch  for  four  voices,  containing  Lobwaseer's 
(a-rman  vfrsifiod  tranNlntinn  of  tho  Psalter  with 
the  ongiuai  French  tunes  as  in  Goudimel,  th«i 
melody,  however,  in  the  eopnno,  alao  some 
aiiditional  rirrnian  hymns  and  tunes.  Some 
of  his  settings  are  given  in  Winterfeld  and 
Schdberlein.  In  MS.  there  eziat  •  Uuge 
number  of  hia  organ  arrangements  of  some  of 
these  French  psalm  tunes,  and  otiier  French  and 
German  songs.    See  Qitdlen-Lexikoii.    i.  r.  m. 

1CAB0HERITA.  [See  Epikb,  vol.  L  p.  784«] 

MARIA  ANTONI A  WALPURGA  (or  WAL- 
PL'llGIS),  eleetress  of  Saxony.  dmi!7ht'»r  of  tbe 
elector  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  tiie  iiiiiiperor 
Oharlea  VII.  bom  Jnly  18,  1724,  at  Uuiiieh, 
learnt  music  from  Giovanni  Fcrrandini,  PoriMvra, 
and  finally  Haase.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Arcadian  Aoademy  in  Rome,  and  the  initials 
of  her  aeademioal  natne,  '  Emelinda  Talia 
Pastorr]1:i  Ar^a  ^T '  wpr^^  nsod  by  her  to  sij^n 
her  oumpositiuiifj.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  two  opera.s,  '11  trionfo  della  fisdeltk,* 
performed  at  Potsdam  in  1753  before  Frcderidc 
the  Great,  and  furiiishr^d  with  additional  numbers 
by  him.Hasse,  Grauu,  and  Benda;  and  'Talcstrl 
Riegina  delV  Amaaone,*  perfemed  in  1768. 
Both  were  jnibli.shed  by  Breitkopf  &  Tllirtf  l, 
the  former  in  1756  being  one  of  the  first 
printed  with  their  newly  invented  types,  and 
the  latter  appearing  in  1765.  The  electresa 
died  at  Dres.lcn  April  28,  1780.  {Qurflen. 
LexikonA  See  also  the  M<maWu^U  Jur  Musik- 
geaA.  vol.  xi.  p.  187.  M. 

MARIA  DI  ROHAN.  Opera  in  three  acte ; 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  Vienna, 
June  5,  1843  ;  at  the  Th^re  ItaUen,  Paris, 
Not.  20,  1848,  and  in  London,  Oovent  Gavden, 
May  8.  1847.  g. 

MARIANI,  Angelo,  Iwn  at  Ravenna,  CVt. 
11,  1822,  began  to  study  the  violin  when  quite 
young,  under  Pletro  Oaiolini ;  later  on  he  had 
instruction  in  h.irmony  and  composition  from 
a  monk  named  Levhni,  of  Rimini,  who  was  a 
celebrated  eontrapuntiat.  Ha  was  atill  in  hia 
teens  when  he  left  home  to  see  the  worid,  and 
for  a  certain  time  he  continued  to  appear,  as  a 
soloist  in  concerts  and  as  a  first  violin  player  in 
oreheatraa.  He  waa  at  the  lioeo  FilannoBico 
at  Bolofjna,  where  hr  had  in.struction  from 
Rossini.  It  was  in  1844,  at  Messina,  that  be 
assumed  tho  baton, — which  after  all  was  only 
the  bow  of  his  violin,  for  at  that  time  tlia 
conductor  of  an  Italian  orchestra  was  ttunad 
Primo  Violino  cLirtUore  deW  orchrttra. 
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After MftnltllgMgraMttta  in  ditTerent  theatres 
in  luly,  Mariani  was  appointed,  in  1S47,  con- 
4acXM  of  tb«  C<Murt  TluMtre  at  Copenhagen. 
WUIa  tlMra  Im  wrote  s  B«|iii«m  llaw  far  tlw 

faneral  of  Clui^tian  VIII.  At  the  beginning 
of  I84d  iie  left  Denmark  and  went  to  Italy  to 
igbt  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  volunteers  for  the 
frMdam  of  his  «mntry.  At  the  end  of  the 
var  be  was  cill^'l  to  Constantinople,  whrre  his 
sbli^  won  him  the  admiration  of  the  Sultau, 
«lo  Dade  Ilim  maaj  wlnabk  pnMota ;  and 
li—i—i  u  a  mark  of  gratitude,  composed  a 
hrmn  which  he  de«licHted  to  him.  In  Cun- 
MMianople  also  he  wrote  two  grand  cantatas, 
'La  FSdaimtedel  gmniaro*  and  'OU  Erali«* 
tijUi  work.s  reflecting  the  aspirations  and  attempts 
ot  the  Italian  oioiretaent.  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  1852,  landing  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  at  once 
invited  to  be  the  oamdnotor  of  tha  Oario  Felioe. 
In  a  sJjort  time  he  reorganised  that  orchestra 
w  as  to  make  it  the  first  in  Italy,  iiis  £Eune 
mem  fikd  th«  eoontry  and  spread  abroad  ;  he 
had  otkn  of  Migagwnents  from  Loodoii,  St 
P-teTsbtirj»,  and  Paris,  butho^vould  never  accept 
them  ;  he  had  iixed  his  headquarters  in  (ionoa, 
and  only  ^iMated  hiniMlf  for  abort  poiloda  at 
a  time,  to  conduct  at  Bologna,  at  Venice,  and 
dth«r  important  Italian  towns.  Mariani  exer> 
cised  an  extraonlinary  personal  fascination  on 
all  thoae  who  were  under  his  direction.  He 
ns  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  know  hiin 
Fior  him,  bo  matter  the  name  of  the  composer, 
Ibt  noma  ho  eondueted  at  the  nomeDt  was 
always  the  most  l»eautifal,  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  all  his  soul.  Great  masters  as 
«fii  as  yotmg  composers  were  happy  to  receive 
Us  adviea»  and  bo  gava  it  in  tho  Intoreat  of 
art  and  for  the  improvement  of  tho  work.  At 
rrhear^l  nothing  escaped  him  in  tba  orchestra 
a  on  tha  btage. 

Ill  1M4  Hariani  wa^  the  director  of  the 
j^nd  fetes  celebrated  at  Pesaro  in  honour  of 
Rossini,  and  was  himself  greeted  enthusiastically 
by  the  public,  vbioh  wnin  great  part  oompoaed 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  world. 
On  Nov.  1,  1871,  he  introduce<l  '  l^>bengrin  '  at 
Ute  Comnnale  of  Bologna,  and,  thanks  to  his 
eftctft,  the  opom  waa  raoh  a  anoean  that  it  waa 
performed  through  the  season  several  times  a 
ireek — and  he  had  only  nin<  orchestral  rehearsals 
he  it !  On  this  occasion  Richard  Wagner  sent 
him  a  bqga  photograph  of  himaalf*  imdar  which 
te '«T''>tr'  Evriva  Mariani. 

A  cruel  illneas  tenainated  tlie  life  of  this  great 
Kcncian  on  Oet  18,  1878,  at  Gonoa,  tho  town 
which  had  aeen  the  first  dawn  of  his  world-wide 
aekbrity.  The  day  of  Mariani'a  funeral  was  a 
<kj  of  mooroiDg  for  the  whole  of  Genoa.  His 
My  WM  tnaaported  to  Ravonna  at  tho  reqneat 
«f  the  latter  city.  The  r;enf>ese  municipality 
errifrM  a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
Vfcsubole  of  the  Carlo  Felioe  ;  all  the  letters 
wEtttea  t»  him  by  the  loading  conpoieis  and 


literary  aM  of  tho  day  to  be  preaerved  in  tho 

town  library ;  the  portrait  sent  by  Wagner 
hung  in  one  of  the  rotnua  of  the  P&iazzo  Civico  ; 
and  bio  h»t  baton  plaood  byfharidoof  Paganini'o 

violin  in  the  civic  museum. 

Beside  the  works  already  named,  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  he  published  several  coUcctiona 
of  songs,  all  of  whioh  areoharmingly  melodiooa : 
-  '  Riniembranze  del  Bosforo,*  '  II  Trovatore 
nella  Ligoria,'  'Liete  a  triati  rimembranze,' 
*  Otto  poBi  voenli«'  *  Nnom  Albwn  vooalou* 

Mariani  was  the  prince  of  Italian  oondnolon ; 
out  of  Italy  he  might  have  found  bis  eqtial, 
but  not  his  superior.  v.  lu. 

HARIM  BA«  THE^  a  enriooa  inatmment  (said 
to  jMJsisesa  great  musical  en j labilities)  in  use  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mexico.  In  type  it  is  of 
Uic  wooden  harmonica  specie,  but  is  much 
krgor,  of  more  extended  raago,  and  has  a 
sound  box  to  each  not'-  Its  rnTT:y>!t';s  is  five 
octaves  extending  upwards  from  A.  A  large 
table-like  frame,  five  or  liz  feet  in  length,  on 
1^  supporta  %  gndnated  seriea  of  strips  of 
hard  and  well -seasoned  wood.  Be'ow  each  of 
these  is  fixed  an  oblong  cedar  box  equally 
graduated  in  aim.  The  box,  which  aenrea  as  a 
resonator,  is  entirely  closed  except  at  the  top, 
but  has  a  small  hole  covered  with  thin  bladder 
at  the  lower  end.  The  wooden  note  being 
struck  with  a  dmmaticlc  has  its  vibrationa  in* 
rrrfujpd  by  the  reso?i-itor  with  the  addition  of  a 
peculiar  buaxing  sound.  The  instrument,  whicli 
alao  bears  another  name,  '  Zapotecano,'  ia  to  be 
played  by  four  porformere,  each  armed  with  a 
\mx  of  drumsticks  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
the  heads  generally  of  Hoft  crude  indiarubber. 
A  deoeription»  witn  illuttrationa  from  photo* 
graphs,  i.H  to  be  aeon  in  the  Mmini  Tima  for 
May  1901. 

The  marimba  is  also  known  in  Africa,  where 
it  is  formed  in  a  similar,  but  rather  more 
pritiiitivr  fri'iliifin,  pf^urds  t^cing  the  place  of 
the  wooden  sound  boxes.  r.  X. 

MARIMON,  Makib,  bom  about  1886  in 
Paris  (Grande  Encydopidie),  was  taught  singing 
V>y  Duprer,  anfl  made  her  d^but  at  the  Lyrique 
as  ileleue  on  the  production  of  Seniet's  '  De- 
moiaelle  d*Honnenr,'  Deo.  80, 1657 ;  as  Zora  in 
'  I^i  Perle  du  Rr»^sil,'  and  Futima  in  'Abu 
Hassan,'  May  11,  1859.  She  next  played  at 
the  Op^ra-Coroique,  Catarina  in  '  Lea  Dianiana 
de  la  Oouronne,'  July  30,  1 860 ;  Maima  in 
OfferibMr  h  s  unsncressful  '  Barkonf,'  Dec.  24, 
1860  ;  Zerline  in  '  LaSirene '  with  iioger,  Nov. 
4,  1861,  andGhnlda  in  1862.  She  retomed  to 
the  Lyrique,  and  afterwards  played  at  Brussels. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1  J'eS  she  made  a  very 
great  sucxiesB  at  the  Ath^nee  in  French  versions 
of  Biooi*a  *  Follia  a  Smmt '  and  'Criapino,'  and 
Vpr  H's  '  M  i>iiridieri,'  Feb.  3,  1870.  She  played 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  in  1671-72,  and  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
Antina^  wherein  she  made  her  dtSbnt ;  Hay  4. 
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1871,  Maria  (<La  Figlia  '),  Rosina,  Norina,  and 
Astrifiamtnante.  Slie  made  at  Brst  a  great 
suooeoa  aolely  on  account  of  her  beautiful  voice, 
bar  briUiuit  «x«eatUni  and  oarteinty  of  in- 
tonatinn.  She  did  not  maintain  the  hopes 
excited  at  her  debut,  since  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  a  very  mechanical  aetress,  and 
totally  devoid  of  charm.  The  only  part  she 
really  played  well  was  Maria.  Nevertheless 
she  became  a  very  useful  singer  at  Covent 
Quden,  1874-77,  in  til  tiie  above  parts,  Donna 
Elvira,  Margaret  of  Valols,  etc.  ;  at  Her 
Majesty's  in  1878  and  1880,  in  Dinorah,  etc  ; 
at  the  Lyceum  in  1881.  She  sang  with  success 
in  the  BngUah  provinces,  Holland,  Bwib, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  She  rcaj)peared  in 
Paris  at  the  Lyrique  as  Giralda,  Oct.  21,  1876  ; 
as  Suzanne  in  Gautier's  unsuccessful  'La  Cl^ 
d'Or,'  Sept  14,  1877,  and  Martha,  and  at  the 
Itilian  Opera  in  the  last  part  Jan.  3,  1 884.  Soon 
afterwards  she  retired  and  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  when  she  now  naidaai  a.  a 
MARINI,  BiAoio,  born  at  Breeda,  was 
employed  as  a  violinist  in  Venice  in  1617,  was 
director  of  the  muaic  at  Sant  Eufemia  in  Brescia 
in  1620;  in  1932  he  entered  the  aervioe  of 
Ferdinand  Gonza^m  at  Parma,  and  in  1626  was 
maestro  della  musica  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  at  Diisseldorf  about  1640,  and  in  1663 
wai  maeatro  to  the  Accadeinia  della  Morte  at 
Ferrara,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Santa 
Maria  della  Seals  at  Milan.  He  is  aaid  by 
VM»  to  have  died  at  Fulaa,  where  be  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Occulti ;  the 
date  of  his  death  is  given  in  Cnzzantio'a  Lihreria 
£re$eiana  as  1660.  He  was  the  earliest  of 
tiifloe  Italian  violiniate  who  wrote  mnaio,  and 
his  works  arc  consirlered  as  being  among  the 
earliest  concerted  instrumental  comi>ositions  in 
existenoe.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
important:— 


t,  AUrtti  mvulMlL  . . .  Sf  mtoni*.  Canmn,  Soiwt*.  BkllatU,  Arta, 
Brkuiii.  OaffllArd*  •  CormU, •  1.  3,  3  jfor  rioito*.  oacMta^aad 
othtir  hjtU  oI  liMtrumwiUI.   Veiilcv.  1617. 
S.  lUdrljraU  at  Srmfonla. » 1.  S.  S.  4.  0.   Vmii<m,  IfllS. 
a  ▲ito.itedrlfirilaiOonntt.Al.&a  VmIm^IMl  AM«n 

booka  •oatain  rom)  m  wall  aa  ln«trnniantal  ptoeaa.) 
a  8eh*rtl  •  Canitonotta  a  I  ■  '2  vuci.    Paroik.  ISn. 
a  he  lA4{rlin«  J'  RruitnlK  In  ttlie  rt'  it.aixi     Pu^a,  1023. 
7.  Oaato  Mr  la  iniuleh*  dl  camera  cuooorU,  a  44  rod,  ad  isatro- 

■Mati.  Vanlaa.  I«S4. 
a  Sonata  Brmphonla  CansonI  Paja'  «inaaii,  Balattl,  Corantt.  OagU- 
arte,  e  Rlt«rn»lll  a  1-4  voci.  par  osni  (nrU  d'  InttrumaoU  .  .  . 
c  .>ii  iltrr  curioM  •  iDodarna  invrnttonl.    Venice,  lfl98. 
t.  M«ilrir>ilrttl,  a  1-4  rori.    V«tilc«,  1633.    (Tha  onlj  known  eopiaa 

uf  thii  arul  n(  7  arc  in  the  ClirUt  Charcll  Uhnrf,  Oxlord.) 
U.  CongualUoni  taxim  par  mnaloa  dl  ommis,  a  SS  Toai.  Vaaioik 


Vaapri  par  totU  la  (catMU  daU' 
I«cr1m«  dl  Uartda  aparaa  nal 

modi  a  a-4  F  pld  rori.    Venice.  1809. 

Oftii  mrie  il  litr  'inrntu  luualcale  diraral 

dft  ahlaaa  a  da  oaiuara,  a        Vanlea.  ISM. 


(Qutttm^LmeikoH,  eto.)  M. 

MARINO  FALIERO.  Opera  seria^  in  two 
acts  ;  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the 
The&tre  Italien,  in  1835  ;  in  London,  King's 
Theatre,  Maj  14, 188S.  «. 


MARIO,  Cavalibrs  x>i   CANDIA,  the 

greatest  operatic  tenor  of  his  generation,  waa  of 
an  old  and  noble  family.  [Authorities  differ  aa 
to  tha  plaoe  and  date  of  birth,  bnt  while  0^1iari 
is  geaMally  accepted  for  the  former  (aa  against 
Genoa  and  Turin),  the  latter  must  be  considered 
unsettled  as  yet.  The  earliest  date,  1808,  is 
supported  in  Riemann's  Lexikon ;  the  latest, 
1812,  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  this 
work  ;  and  as  Baker's  Biog,  DicL  of  Musiciaru  ia 
the  only  book  that  giirea  the  day,  Oct.  17,  tha 
year  there  given,  1810,  seems  likely  to  bo  correct.] 
His  father  had  been  a  general  in  the  Piedmon* 
tese  army  ;  and  he  himself  [after  ten  years  in 
the  Turin  Militny  AcademyJ  wae  an  ^oer  in 
the  Piedmontese  Guard,  wlien  he  finit  came  to 
Paris  in  1836,  and  immediately  became  u  ^rtat 
brourite  in  society.  Never  was  youth  mure 
richly  gifted  for  the  operatic  stage ;  beauty  of 
voice,  face,  and  figure,  with  the  most  winning 
grace  of  Italian  manner,  were  all  his.  But  he 
waa  tiien  only  an  amateur,  and  aa  yet  all  unfitted 
for  public  singing,  which  his  friends  constantly 
suggested  to  him,  even  if  he  could  reconcile  his 
pride  with  the  taking  of  such  a  step.  Tempted 
as  he  was  hj  tiia  olbn  made  to  him  by  Dq> 

ponchel,  the  director  of  the  Oj>era, — which  are 
said  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  frs.  1500  a 
month,  a  large  sum  for  a  beginning, — and 
pressed  by  the  embarrassments  created  by  ex* 
pensive  tastes,  he  still  hesitated  to  sign  his 
father's  name  to  such  a  ooutrapt;  but  waa 
finally  persuaded  to  do  eo  at  tiie  honae  of  tihe 
Oomteese  de  Merlin,  where  he  was  dining  one 
evening  with  Prince  Belgiojoso  and  other  well- 
known  amateurs ;  and  he  compromised  the 
matter  with  his  fiimily  pride  by  atgningonly  tha 
Christian  name,  under  which  ha  buffMnft  after- 
wards 80  famous, — Mario. 

He  is  aaid  to  have  spent  some  time  in  study, 
directed  by  the  advice  of  Michelet,  Ponchard, 
and  the  great  singing-master,  Hordogni  ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  very  long  nor  the  study  very 
deep,  for  tlieva  it  bo  doQbt  fliat  he  waa  a  very 
iooomplcte  singer  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ancc.  This  was  on  Nov.  30,  1838,  in  the  rflle 
of  'Robert  le  Diablo.'  Notwithstanding  his 
lade  of  preparation  and  want  of  haUt  of  tha 
stage,  his  ancoeae  was  assured  from  the  first 
moment  when  his  delicious  voice  and  graceful 
figure  were  first  presented  to  the  French  public 
Ibrio  remained  at  the  Aoadfaiie  daring  that 
year,  but  in  1840  he  passed  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  for  which  his  native  tongue  and  manner 
better  fitted  him. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  T/ondon,  where  he  continued  to  sing 
through  many  years  of  along  and  brilliant  career. 
Hii  d^bnt  here  waa  in '  Lsflreaa  Borgia,  *  Jnue  6, 
1 839  :  but,  as  a  critic  of  the  time  observed,  '  the 
vocal  command  which  he  aften^ards  gained  was 
unthought  of ;  his  acting  did  not  then  get  beyond 

that  of  a  aQathenman  with  a  •tnMS  ^^mI^ 
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tk  stk^y'.  But  i)hy8ical  beauty  and  geniality, 
'^h  as  hare  been  bestowed  on  few,  a  certain 
nmttc  taste,  a  eertaiu  distinction, — not  ex> 
dnmly  belonging  to  gentle  birth,  but  some- 
Umta  asociated  witli  it, — made  it  clear,  frnm 
a^Bor  Mario's  first  hour  of  stage -life,  that  a 
Mm  «f  BO  oomraon  ordnr  of  SmSntAiaa  mm 

Mario  Mug,  after  this,  in  carh  «ieA5on  at  Paris 
ud  ia  Loudon,  improving  steadUj  both  in  acting 
wd  thoogh  it  feU  to  hit  lot  to  *  mto ' 

bet  f«w  n^w  characters, — scarcely  another  beside 
th&tof  the  'walking  lover'  in  'Don  Paaquale,' 
«  part  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
■Rfiogof  the  serenade  '  Com'  h  gentiL'  In  other 
ftuti  he  only  followerl  his  pre<lecefi^fin<,  though 
Titii  a  pace  and  charm  wiiich  were  peculiar  to 
Um,  vliieh  may  possibly  remoin  for  over 
tteqnalled.  '  It  was  not,'  says  the  atM  oitio 
qtoted  above  (Mr.  Chorley),  •  till  the  seJi'^m  of 
\bU  that  he  took  the  place  of  whioh  no  wear 
ad  teer  of  timo  had  been  aUo  to  deprive  him/ 
H^h»d  then  jdayed  Alinaviva,  Gennaro,  Raoul, 
tad  bad  shown  himself  undoubtedly  the  most 
f»rff<»ct  stage-lover  ever  seen,  whatever  may  have 
l^D  his  other  qualities  or  defects.  His  singing 
b  the  duet  of  tbr-  f  nrth  Art  of  the  '  T'^gonotti,' 
oited  him  a^ain  above  this ;  and  in  '  La 
Ikforitft '  he  Mshleved,  perhaps,  his  highest  point' 
0^  Attainment  aa  a  dramatic  singer. 

Lfxe  Oania  and  Nourrit,  Mario  attempted 
'  Dqq  Giovanni, '  and  with  similarly  small  suouew. 
Qs  Tioknoe  dooe  to  Monrt't  muio  parUy 
Ktounts  for  the  failure  of  tenors  to  appro])riate 
tiiia  great  character  ;  Mario  waa  unfitted  for  it 
kj  nature.  The  reckless  prolligate  found  no 
Mmtsrpart  in  the  easy  grace  of  his  love- 
Eaidtig  ;  he  was  too  emi  iblc  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fsiilic  to  realiae  for  them  the  idea  of  the  '  Diaeo- 
■90  muHk 

ii  ft  MUgU  nf  '  romances '  Mario  has  never 

Wis  snrpasswl.  Tlie  native  elegance  of  his 
<iei&ea&oar  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  vocal 
■eoNi  in  iba  drawing-room ;  for  refineneota 
cf  toeent  and  pronunciation  create  effects  there 
•iij.'h  would  he  inappreciable  in  the  larger  8\)&ce 
cf  s  theatre.  Mario  was  not  often  heard  in 
i-ntarie,  but  1m  sang  'Then  shall  the  righteous,' 
i": 'Elijah.' at  the  BirmiTifrbruri  Kestivnl  of  1S.19, 
ssii  if  with  all  your  hearts,'  in  the  same  oratorio, 
^Hereford,  in  1 855.  For  the  stage  he  was  bom, 
Bd  to  the  &::i;^:<-  he  remained  faithful  during  his 
trtmie  life.  To  the  brilliance  of  hi«?  wecess  in 
«>«Ta  he  brooght  one  great  helping  (quality,  the 
m  for  eoloiir  ud  oHtiie  important  details  of 
futtamt.  His  figure  on  the  stage  looked  as  if  it 
iadffirpp^d  out  of  the  canvas  of  Titian,  Veronese, 
c*  Ti&tofetto.  Never  was  an  actor  more  har- 
cjiaioQsly  and  beootiftilly  drued  for  tiio 

^"icters  he  iTTtpersonatcd.  —  no  mean  advan- 
a^K,  askd  no  alight  indication  of  the  complete 
■tasic  temperuiMnL 

ht  fvo-sad-twn^  jetn  lUrio  rsoiMiiod 


before  the  public  of  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  constantly  associated  with  Mme. 
Grisi.  In  the  earlier  years  (1848-46)  of  that 
brilliant  quarter  of  a  osntnry,  ho  took  the  place 
of  Rubini  in  the  famous  quartet,  with,  Tam- 
burini  and  Lablache ;  this,  however,  did  not 
foot  long  ;  and  he  soon  remained  alone  with  the 
sole  remaining  ntar  of  the  original  constellation, 
Mme.  Grisi  To  this  gifted  prima  donna  Mario 
was  united,  after  the  dissolution  of  her  former 
marriage ;  and  by  her  he  had  three  dan^ten. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1867,  and  retired  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Dec.  11,1 883. 
About  ISSO  it  became  known  that  he  waa  in 
reduced  circumstances,  and  his  friends  got  np  % 
concert  in  London  for  liis-  Vci:rtit.  J.  M. 

MARIONETTE- THEATEE,  a  smaU  stage 
on  which  puppets,  moved  by  wires  and  strings, 
aet  operas,  ptajs,  and  ballets,  the  songs  or  dia- 
logue being  sung  or  spoken  behind  tlm  scenes. 
The  repertoires  included  both  serious  and  comic 
pieces,  bat  niock-horoie  and  satirie  dramas  were 
the  most  effective.  Puppet-plays,'  in  England 
and  Italy  called  '  fantwcini,'  once  popular  \vith 
all  cla.sse8,  go  back  as  far  as  the  16th  century. 
Jrom  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Puhch  "Was  so  popular  a5  tn  insj  irc  ArlrHsnn 
with  a  Latin  poem,  'Jllachinae  gesticulaiites.' 
1ntWi>9|  It  fft'tU^a  Powell  ereotsd  a  Pnnch  theatre 
under  fhe^afolao  of  Corent  Garden,  where  pieces 
fouiidwl  on  nursery  rhyniee,  such  as  the  *  Babes 
in  the  Wood,'  'Robin  Hood,'  and  'Mother 
Oooee,'  wore  performed ;  later  on  they  eren 
reached  Shake8jK>are  and  opera.  About  the  same 
period  Marionette- tlieatres  were  erected  in  the 
open  spaces  at  Vienna,  and  these  have  reappeared 
from  ttoo  to  time  ever  since.*  Prince  Esterhaiyf 
at  his  summer  residence,  Estcrluiz,  hud  a  fantas- 
tically decorated  grotto  for  his  puppet-plays, 
with  a  staff  of  skilled  machinists,  scene-painters, 
play -Wrights,  and  above  all  a  composer,  his 
cai5«nmei8ter  Haydn,  whose  love  of  humour 
found  ample  scope  in  these  performances.  His 
opera  *PM1emon  und  Bancis*  so  delighted  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa,  that  by  her  desire  Prince 
Esterhazy  had  the  whole  apjmratus  sent  to 
Vienna  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court.  In 
London,  fantoeoini  were  playing  betwem  the 
years  1770  and  17B0  at  Hickford'a  large  Roonus 
in  Fanton  Street,  Haymarket,  Marylebone 
Gardens,  and  in  Piccadilly.  In  Kor.  1791 
Haydn  was  present  at  one  of  these  performances' 
in  the  rlrpant  little  theatre  called  Variety 
Amusantes,  belonging  to  Ijord  Banymore,  in 
SairOo  Bow.  Ho  waa  mnoh  intereated,  and 
wrote  in  his  dJazy,  'The  puppets  were  well- 
managed,  the  singPTs  bad,  but  the  orchestra 
tolerably  good.'  The  play  bill  may  be  quoted 
aiaapsdmsn. 

•  Sh  tttrvWt  <|Mffi  mmd  BhNmm  ^  O*  ^*«pb  JM«mK, 

Londoa.  IMM. 

*  In  IK7  tUnpkeh't  MidUr  und  fin  Afi  i     it.  '.  t]i"  /iinf  4m 
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A  comedy  inoMact, 
*  Aiiequin  valet.' 

Overture,  Piccini. 

Tlie  fkvourito  open  (dth 
time) 

'  La  baona  PigliuoU,' 
the  mustic  by  Piccini,  Oior- 
datii  and  Sarti. 


Daociug  and  miuiic. 


Hpaoiah  Fandango. 

Conrf»rt*nt«,  Pleyel. 
A  roiueidy  in  tine  act, 
'  Ij^n  IvtiiH  Riens,' 
Ums  music  t)y  ^uicchini  and 

P»l*ii>llo. 
To  conclude  with  a  Paa  de 

deux  4-la-tnode 
,U  Vf^Hlrin  and  UilUalMiy. 


]y««der  of  the  band :  Mr.  Moaotain. 

First  hauttx)y  :  9p*  fttria. 
basiaat  8 ;  the  doon  open  at  7  o'ekick. 
I  theatre  ts  well  airrd  and  illuminated  with 
Befrr-.h;ii»-i,i    M  at  thti  Roomg 

Of  the  Uitiatns.  iioxea,  5/.  Pit,  S/. 
A  eritic  in  Tkt  OamUmr  twy  ><  So  well  did  the  motion 
of  the  puppeta  agree  with  the  voice  and  tone  of  the 
prompters,  that,  after  the  eje  had  beeo  accustomed  to 
tham  for  a  few  minute*,  li  wm  diffloult  to  remember 
tliBt  fhey  were  poppete.* 

Fantoocini  aro  by  no  mc&na  to  be  deepiaed 
evcti  in  these  days.  They  give  opportunity 
for  *  many  m  true  word  to  be  spoken  in  jest ' ; 
tiNj  ahow  Qp  tba  htd  babita  of  acton,  mid 
form  a  mirror  in  which  oilulta  may  see  a  picture 
of  life  none  the  loss  trtio  for  a  little  distortion, 
rrhe  vogue  of  thu  lu&rionette  •  theatre  lASttxl 
longer  in  Italy  (where  it  was  generally  managed 
by  English  performers)  than  elsewlierc  ;  they 
are  oooaaumally  still  to  be  teen  there  and  else- 
where, bat  the  perfonaancee  <»f  r^lar  plays  is 
now  rarer  than  exhibitions  of  single  daaetng 
At  the  'Th^&tr.-  (Jnignol'  the  same 
kind  of  entertainment  mauiUined  itu  popu- 
larity for  many  yeara  in  tbe  Champs  Elys^s, 
Fkris.]  c.  F.  p. 

MARITANA.  Opera  in  three  acts,  fonnded 
on  Don  Cesar  de  Hazau  ;  words  by  Fitzbail, 
mosio  by  W.  V.  Walkce.  Prodoeed  at  Dmry 
Lane  by  Btinn,  Xov.  15,  1845.  o. 

MAROKUKIECUEN.  A  small  town  in 
the  Idngdoni  of  Saxony,  whidi  liko  Hittsnwald 
in  Bavaria,  and  Mireooarfc  in  Lorraine,  is  one 
of  the  prill' ipnl  i^ntres  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  roodtii  n  bow  and  other  instrumenta.  The 
oomer-stone  of  tiio  |»reaent  flonriehing  trade 
was  laid  by  the  formation  of  a  Guild,  or  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Violin-makers  in  1077,  which 
was  on  a  (lar,  in  its  exdusiveness  and  discipline, 
with  the  aaeieat  '  Meiateningers '  and  their 
prototypes  the  *  MiimesiTiffT^.'  Just  &n  the 
foundation  of  the  Mittenwald  industry  was  laid 
by  Ifathiaa  Klotx  in  ltf84,  ao  the  rraown  and 
prosperity  whit-ii  cliaracterise  the  Ifarknen- 
kirchen  of  to  day  have  undoub>t^'<lly  apninp  from 
this  old  Guild.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the 
original  *HaBters'  of  the  art  together  witii 
those  snbeequently  admitted,  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
Th/"  Arts  and  Craffst  hwk  of  th,-  Wcrrshipfvi 
Guild  of  Violininakers  v/  MarknetUcirchen  which 
extends  from  1677  to  1772,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Etic'li^h  Tt  opens  wit^  tlie 
worda :  '  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
AiDM  1 '  and  Uien  prooaadt  to  giva  the  twelve 
umaa  of  the  laliguma  aiilaa,  princqdUy  ftom 


Graslitz,  who,  rather  than  renoance  their  worshij 
of  God  in  the  reformed  Lutheran  manner,  lef 
their  hoinea  and  the  perplexities  of  sectaritu 
bigotry,  and  as  '  Ftmdatona,'  or  Pioneers 
settled  in  MarkneiT^in  hen,  '  under  the  diroetioi 
and  inspiration  of  God.*  The  list  opens  wit] 
tiie  name  of  Ghristiaii  Raichel,  whoae  fiuai^ 
Ijoasted  more  *Maatar>warican'  in  the  space  e 
100  years  than  any  other.  In  t!ie  present  da; 
this  name  appears  leas  proiuinently  thai 
femerly,  a  eirenmatanoe  dna  to  the  great  fir 
of  1840,  which  drove  the  principal  branches  e 
the  family  to  remove  themselves  and  thei 
capital  to  other  lauds.  But  though  Car  froi 
hone,  they  atill  preaervad  a  falthftil  attasli 
men!  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  vrpr 
instrumental  in  enlaiging  the  trade  connectia 
of  their  native  town  with  fordigii  oooatriei 
In  1851  the  brothers  Reichel  won  the  gol 
medal  in  Tilsit  for  their  gut  stringsmanufacture 
there,  and  exhibited  in  London  at  the  fin 
Intsmational  Bxhibitlott.  Beaidea  ChrirtiK 
Reichel  the  'FundaUires*  were  his  broilt 
Johann  CJaspar  RriLhel,  and  Caspar  Schunleidei 
Caspar  Hopf,  Juhaun  Gottfried  Bopel,  Johas 
Ailam  Bopel,  David  Rudest,  Johann  Geor 
Poller,  Johann  Schonff^Her,  Johann  Adai 
Kurzendorffer,  Johann  Geoig  Sohonfeld,  an 
David  Sehonftld.  The  two  RaldiaK  H.  0 
Poller,  C.  Schbnfelder.  and  a  Hopf  aotad  a 
Head  Masters  of  thr  r.uild. 

After  this  follow  records  of  admissions  dow 
to  1778  of  aome  aeventy '  Maaten  *  belonging  ( 
some  thirty -one  families,  among  whom  or 
notices  Adam  Voigt  in  1699,  Christoph  Adai 
Richter  in  1708,  ten  Reichels,  eight  Schoiifeldei 
and  so  on.  A  Mastra-  waa  bonnd  to  own 
house,  in  which  his  banquet,  given  on  h 
admission  to  the  Guild,  took  place  at  which  a 
existing  Masters  and  their  wivea  wwe  fweasD' 
The  records  are  often  quaint.  On  the  admi 
sion  of  Johann  Adam  Nttrnhcrger  in  1761,  it 
recorded  that  '  he  had  half  a  mind  to  man 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Maatsr  JohaMi  Raidn 
the  elder.  On  this  consideration  the  fees  c 
admission  to  nia.stership  were  reduced  to  I 
thalera,  16  groeohen.  In  the  event  of  h 
neither  marrying  the  lady  under  conaidaratioi 
nor  any  other  Master's  dnntjhti  r,  the  sum  of  I 
thalera  was  assessed  upon  him  as  a  defem 
payment '  Veoted  intereata  were  npponnoat ; 
the  considerations  of  this  patriarchal  Guild. 

The  rarliest  instruments  made  by  the  Qui 
wore  constructed  according  to  the  fundamental 
ralea  whieb  bad  been  Ud  down  by  Heflb 
brugger,  or  DuilToprugoar,  who  flouriahod 
the  year  1510.  Bnt  later,  the  Society  gr* 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  the  appreuticoa  cou 
travel  and  aee  the  chief  oantrea  of  inatranM 
mamifncture  in  Italy,  new  methods  and  id« 
were  brought  to  the  home  workmen,  w] 
gathered  them  up  and  naad  tiiev  to  atrengtb 
eaeh  bit  «wb  tndivjdiial^y.  Tbigr 
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of  valaable  Italian  instrumenta  which, 
aoce  reoQgnijMd  tuui  u&ed  as  models,  becaiue 
mmmmM»  to  all  the  Arte  and  OnOoDMi  in  the 
to^n,  and  lirjond  this,  by  reason  of  their  rule 
•i  imarting  a  dipknua  work  from  every  new 
<iiW«fal>  far  mmlMndup,  s  eertain  standard  of 
artiatie  excellence  was  maintained  by  the  Guild. 
Hub  traditional  a^iirit  of  original  art  makes 
itMkif  Udt  to  thia  day  m  the  atudioa  of  Mark- 
■•■kin^Mi,  where  rioKna  of  gennine  German 
Li  kke  are  coiiiitructeil,  and  sold  at  high  juicca, 
vbiie  ID  the  other  factories  are  tumvd  out  mere 
of   the  moat   celebrated  Italian 


^  Fn  lu  Ibx  )ur  ICTT  U<  Ihr  Tr«r  177V     t:xtncU-<l  mticl 

•Mliavi  br  Or  El<ite*tiil  IVbuof.  Trftiulktcilaud  adltcd  I>t  Ktlnr^rd 
a«4  lUnaaaiA  Hanm  -  AUml  (UnaM*  MMi)  QM  rio<tnj,  Kar. 
a  K.  11 1  ■  ■■    lUoDdoti.  UM.)  £ 

MA£.kULL,  Fui^OKicu  WiuiKLM,  bom 
f«k  17.  1816,  at  KeidMobaoh  near  Elhing, 
Pruj^ia.  lie  Ktmiied  composition  and  organ- 
fiajwg  under  Fnadrich  Schneider,  at  Deeaau  ; 
kMBM  m  1836  principal  oi|;aniat  •!  tfw  MariMni> 
kWhn  At  Danzig,  and  oonduotor  of  the  'Ge- 
aaitgTgrein  *  t!ifr'\  Mnrknll  enjoyed  a  high 
z^ptttati0n  aa  a  piaxuat,  aiid  gave  excellent 
eMovti  of  dwmbiir  mttsio,  bemes  aoting 
critic  for  the  Fkinzigfr  Zrilnntj.  [His  coinjK>si- 
ttona  include  three  operas,  'Ma^  uiui  Alpino,' 
m  -  Die  bezauberte  Rose'  (1843);  '  Der  Konig 
wm  tkmi '  (184B) ;  *  Dtts  Walpuigiafest '  (1 85f>) ; 
tv)  «>ratono3,  '  Joliannes  der  Taufer '  and  '  Das 
GedadttnuB  der  ICotachlafeoen,'  produced  by 
8pohr  «t  Cumi  IB  1856,  tho  88t]i  Ftolm, 
•rverai  sjmphonies,  numerous  works  for  orgs  it, 
voi  *.  and  piano^  •  *  Guxrslboch '  (1845),  and 
aff»iigMiieut«.J  H.  M.  u. 

HASPUBO,  FmicomcH  Wilhclm,  eminent 
wrrrpT  on  mii^if,  ''  rn  Vov.  "il,  1718,  at  Mar 
|i«trgahof,  near  £>eehAUii«n,  in  Brandenbui^  [The 
4rtt  af  birtli  ma  discovered  in  tha  wgirtwi  of 
fleehof  in  Wendemark  by  Dr.  W.  Thamhayn 
th*^  QtuJlrn- I^xikini).']  Little  is  known  of 
Lia  atiaical  educatiun,  as  Gerber  givea  no  details, 
•tThangli  Harpurg  ftrniiahcd  him  with  tho 
^aXarf  of  his  life.  Spazi'^r  (LrivTiq  munk: 
leHung,  ii  568)  says  that  in  17id  he  was 
ascretary  to  General  Roth  en  burg  [or  Bodaobsrg] 
ta  fmnm,  and  tlti<re  associated  with  Toltlire, 
Maapertuia,  D'Alembert,  and  HameHu  -.  and 
£bcrhasd  lemarka  that  his  aof^uaintaDce  with 
9mA  aoftiaty  wooU  aeoomit  far  hit  raftnad 
Haanersand  hii  tiot  in  criticism.  The  al'Si  nce 
m  hii  worics  of  {M-r^onality  and  of  tine  writing, 
than  aa  oomnuw  with  ninaical  authors,  is  the 
MO  iMIdBg  aa  he  had  great  command  of 

UTisfTl*ije    and  thoroni,'? r!v   prtj'ivffl  tii<^rn^?;in!i. 

Uu  aedva  poo  «aa  exercised  in  almost  all 
liiMhai  of  iiiIhIb  finiminritinii,  tiMory,  oriti- 
dn,  md  hiataty.    Of  his  theoretical  works 

thsKfowf        Kritf^l  are — the  ffntuffmi'fi  ti^nn 
Gmtraiuuse  uud  dtr  Comftontwn,  tuuiuied  ou  | 


Rameau's  systoni  {li  jiarts,  175.")-rt2,  Berlin); 
£fer  critisch*  M micus  an  der  .b>'/^ree(  tierliu,  1760), 
containing,  on  p.  1 29,  a  looid  oxplonatioii  of  tko 
old  Church  Moiirs  •  tlie  Anteitntig  Titr  Singe 
compotiUon  (Berlin,  1758),  and  the  Anieiiung 
zur  Mvmk  (Berlin,  17eS>  both  tttll  popular: 
the  Kujist  da»  Clavier  aw  BpxeUn  (1750)  ;  the 
Ftrsiidi  ubttr  die  mumkalvn-hf  Tr^mjtereUur 
(Breahiu,  1776),  a  oontrovereiai  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  profo  that  Kirabaigar'a  aoHsalM 
fuiidanicntal  bass  was  merely  an  interpolated 
bass  ;  and  the  Abhandlung  von  der  Fu^,  62 
plates  (Berlin,  1763-54  ;  2nd  edition,  1806  ; 
French,  Berlin,  1756)^  a  masterly  sunmiary  of 
tlie  whole  science  of  counterpoint  at  that  |)criod, 
with  the  solitary  detect  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
a  few  thofft  examplea,  instead  of  being  traoted 
in  connection  with  composition.  ThLs  Marpurg 
intentled  to  rpmraly  by  publishing  u  collwtion 
of  lugues  by  well-known  authors,  with  analyaea, 
but  he  only  issued  the  first  part  (BarilB,  1758). 
Of  his  critical  works  tlic  mmi  important  is  tho 
Jiialori$ch-krUi$che  Jieyiragt,  5  vok.  (Berlin, 
17B4*78X  Among  the hlotorksal may  beapeoiAed 
a  MS.  £hUvm$f  tmer  OeschichU  der  Oryel,  of 
which  Gerber  gives  the  table  of  contents  ;  and 
tlie  KrUische  EmUUung  in  die  OeathicJUe  drr 
.  .  .  Miuik  (Berlhi,  1759).  A  ysu  iteeprit, 
Lajendf.  ein-i'j>'r  }fu.silhf{l!(frn  von  Simeon 
MeUtpkraMeH  dem  Jungeren  (Cologne,  1786), 
appeared  under  a  paeudonym.  Of  oompositioiia 
he  published,  besides  collections  of  con  tenij>orary 
music,  Sonaten  fiir  dasCeinbtilo  '(Nuremberg, 
1756);  'Fughaecaprioci' (Berlin,  1777);  and 
*  Yormoh  in  lignrirten  Choiiilon,'  vo]&  1  and  2 ; 
'  Musikalisches  Archiv,'  an  elucidation  of  the 
Histririsch -krilischc  Beijtrage,  was  announced, 
but  did  not  appear.  [Other  works  and  editiojw 
are  given  in  the  Qudlen-Lexikan.'] 

Marpurg:  f?ii  1  ?.!  sy  "J'J,  1  795,  in  Berlin,  where 
he  had  beeti  diit^ctor  ot  the  government  lottery 
from  178S.  V.  o. 

MARRIAGE  OF  FIGABO.  8aa  Kosze 
1)1  Fir.AKo.  — 

MAKSCHALL,  Samukl.   See  Makebchall. 

MABSOHKIS,  HsiHMcn  Avovor,  odo- 
brated  German  oix^ra-conijtoser,  born  August 
16,  1795,  at  ZitUu  in  Saxony.  He  began  to 
coni]|oae  sonatas,  Lieder,  dances,  and  even 
orchestral  music,  with  no  further  help  than  • 
few  hints  from  various  musicians  with  whom 
his  beautiful  soprano  voice  and  his  pianoforte- 
playing  brought  him  into  contact.  Aa  ho  gnw 
uji  he  obtained  more  systeinatic  instruction  from 
Schicht  of  Leipzig,  whither  he  went  in  1813  to 
study  law.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquai n  turn  c 
of  RiMshlit?.,  who  induced  him  to  adopt  music 
as  a  profession.  In  T<16  he  travelled  with 
Count  Thaddaus  von  Amadee,  a  iiungariau,  to 
Pressburg  and  Vienna,  whoio  ho  made  tho 
acquaintance  of  Kozeloch  and  of  Beathovan* 
who  is  said  hure  sdvised  him  to  compose 
sonatas,  symphonies,   etc,  lor  practice.  In 
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Pressbnrg  he  composed  'Der  Kyflhauaerberg,' 
'  Saidor/  '  Heinrioh  IV.  and  AuUgod.'  Weber 
produced  ihe  iMt  at  Dreedra,  Joty  10,  1820, 
and  Marschner  was  ia  consequence  api>ointcd 
in  1823  joint •oapellmeister  with  Weber  and 
MorlMohi  of  the  Gemuui  tad  Itallui  Opera 
thero.  He  was  aj)j>ointed  musikdirector  in 
1824,  but  resigned  on  Weber's  death  in  1826, 
and  after  travelling  for  some  time,  settled 
in  1837  ftt  Leipzig  as  capellmeister  of  the 
theatre.  Here  he  jiroduced  *  Der  Vampyr ' 
(March  28,  1828),  his  tint  romantic  opera,  to  * 
libretto  1^  hii  brother-in-law  Wohlhriiek,  the 
flOCSOiaB  of  which  was  enormoits  in  Ipite  of  its 
repulsive  subject.  In  London  it  was  produced, 
August  25,  1829,  in  English,  at  the  Lyceum, 
ftod  ran  tat  sixty  nights,  and  Marschner  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  compose  an  English 
opera,  when  Covcnt  Harden  Theatre  was  burnt 
down.  Hia  success  here  doubtless  led  to  his 
dedicating  his  opera  '  Dee  Falkner's  Brant '  to 
King  William  IV.,  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  gncious  letter  and  a  golden  box  in 
1838.  HIi  tttootioD  haTing  Men  turned  to 
English  literature,  his  next  opera,  •  Der  Teinpler 
nnd  die  Jiidin '  (produced  at  Tj^'iyizig,  Dec.  1829X 
was  composed  to  a  libretto  constructed  by  him- 
self and  Wohlbrilflk  firom  'Ivaahoe.'  The 
freshness  and  melody  of  the  music  ensured  its 
suocesa  at  the  time,  but  the  libretto,  disjointed 
and  overloaded  with  purely  epic  {iattsages  which 
merely  serve  to  hinder  the  aetion,  killed  the 
music.  In  1831  Marschner  wa.<j  apj^iuted 
Court  O^ellmeister  at  Hanover,  where  he  pro- 
duoed  *Hsas  Heiling'  (May  24,  1833)  to  a 
libretto  bj  Eduard  Dcvrient,  which  had  been 
urged  upon  Moiidclssolm  in  1827  (Uevrierit's 
Jiecolkdums,  p.  40).  This  opera  is  Marschner's 
masterpiece.  Its  snooess  was  instaataaeons  sad 
universal,  and  it  retains  to  this  day  an  honour- 
able place  at  all  the  j^rincipal  theatres  of 
Germany.  In  1836  it  was  performed  under  hia 
own  direotioa  at  Copenhagen  with  marked 
success,  and  he  wa-^  ofVi  i  ed  the  post  of  General- 
musikdirector  in  Denmark,  an  honour  whioh 
the  wannth  of  hu  reosption  on  Ins  tvtom  to 
Hanover  induced  him  to  decline.  After  '  Hans 
Heiling ' — owing  chiefly  to  differencps  with  the 
management  of  the  theatre — Marschner  «com- 
posed  littls  for  the  stage,  and  that  litUe  has 
not  survived.  He  was  {wnsioned,  with  the  title 
of  Oeneralmnsikdirector,  in  1S.'>9,  and  di^d  at 
Hanover,  Dec.  14,  1661.  A  niununient  was 
erected  to  him  at  Hanover  in  1877.  Besides 
the  oprms  already  nuiitioiifd  he  composed 
'Schon  Eir  (incidental  music)  (1822);  'Der 
Holsdieb '  (Dresden,  1 825) ;  '  Lncretia '  (Danzig, 
1826);  'Dis  Falkner's  Braut '  (Leipeig,  1832  ; 
Berlin,  1838);  'Der  Babu'  (Hanover,  1887); 
'Das  Schloss  am  Aetna'  (Berlin,  1838); 
'  Adolf  Ton  Nassau '  (Hsnorer,  1843) ;  « Austin ' 
(1851).  He  also  composed  incidental  musio 
for  von  Kleist's  play  '  Die  Htrmannsscihlaoht,' 


and  published  over  ISO  works  of  all  kinds  am 
dsBoriptions ;  bat  principally  Lieder  for  one  a« 
more  voices,  still  popular  ;  and  choruses  §a 

men's  voices,  many  of  which  are  excellent  am 
great  iavourites.  An  overture,  embodyim 
'Ood  saro  tho  King,*  is  mentioned  as  beini 
performed  in  London  at  a  <  oncert  on  th 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wals 
(now  iving  Edwaiti  VII.),  Jan.  25,  1842. 
As  a  dramatic  oompossr  of  the  Romaati 

school,  Marschner  rnnks  :ipxt  to  Weber  arv 
Spohr,  but  it  is  with  the  former  that  his  nam 
is  most  intimately  oomisoled,  thoogli  he  wi 
never  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  The  strong  similarit; 
b"twfpu  their  dispositions  and  gifts,  the  liarmc 
uious  way  in  which  they  worked  together,  am 
the  cordial  affeotion  tbey  ftlt  for  saoh  othai 
are  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  music 
Marschner's  favourite  subjects  were  ghosts  am 
demons,  whose  uncanny  revels  he  delincata 
with  extrsotdiaaty  power,  but  this  gloomy  sid 
of  liii  character  was  relieved  by  a  real  love  c 
nature  and  out-door  life,  especially  in  its  lights 
and  mors  hnmoroos  ohazaeturistics.  Ho  woikw 
with  extreme  rapidity,  which  ia  the  nor 
rcniarkaVilo  n'?  his  scores  abound  in  enharmoni 
modulations,  and  his  orchestration  is  unosoaU; 
brilliant  and  eSaborsts.  Bodi  ftdlity  aigm 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  melody,  and  a  perfee 
mastery  of  the  technical  part  of  compod 
tion.  A.  M. 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  Thswoidsandmnsi 
of  this  jKipidar  French  hymn  are  the  comjKisitio 
of  Claude  Joseph  KouoET  DB  LlsLB,  a  captaii 
of  engineers,  who  was  quartered  at  Strasbm; 
when  the  volunteers  of  the  Bsa  Bhia  receive 
orders  to  join  Luckner's  army.  Dietrich,  th 
Mayor  of  Strasburg,  having,  in  the  coarse  of 
diseusiion  on  the  war,  regretted  that  the  yonn; 
soldiers  had  no  patriotic  song  to  sing  as  the; 
marched  out,  Rougct  de  Lisle,  wb^  wiq  of  th 
party,  returned  to  his  lodgings,^  aiid  m  a  tit  c 
enthusiasm  composed,  daring  the  night  of  Apr 

24,  1 792,  the  word-^  rnvl  nn:sic  of  the  song  whic 
has  immortalised  his  name.  With  his  violi 
he  picked  out  the  first  strsins  of  this  inspiritiii 
and  truly  martial  melody  ;  but  being  only  a: 
amateur,  he  unfortunately  added  a  sym}>hon 
which  jars  strangely  with  the  vigorous  characu 
of  the  hymn  itself.  The  following  copy  of  U) 
original  edition,  printed  by  Dannbach  of  Stiai 
burg  under  the  title  '  rfmnt  Ae  ^?erro  poc 
I'arm^e  du  Khin,  dediu  au  ^iarechai  Lukner 
(aiey,  will  be  iBtereating  from  tti  ooatsining  tli 
symphony,  which  has  T>ocn  since  snpprps5yr'd 
and  from  an  obvious  ty|K>graphical  error,  th 
crot^et  marked  *  being  evidently  intended  fa 
a  (juaver. 

The  'Cliant  de  Guerre*  was  snng  in  Diet 
rich's  house  on  April  25,  copied  and  arrange* 
for  a  military  band  on  the  following  day,  am 
performed  by  the  hsnd  of  the  Garde  Natiima] 
>  la  tto  SMwa  BStfeal.  ir«,  la  Onait  IM^ 
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tt  »  reriew  on  Sunday,  tlic  29th.  On  Jtino 
25  a  singer  named  Mireur  s&iig  it  at  a  civic 
Vaqmelat  Marseilles  M  ith  so  much  eflect  that  it 
lately  printed,  and  distributed  to  the 
^iuoteera  of  tbie  battalion  just  starting  for 
ftni.  Thty  e&t«nd  Furis  on  July  30,  sing- 
tii«ir  new  hymn  ;  and  with  it  un  their 
ups  they  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
<M  August  10,  1792.  From  that  day  the 
*Clinit  do  goom  poor  Vum6b  da  Bhin*  mo 
Mikd  'Chanson'  or  ' Chant des  Marseillais/  and, 
tJullr,  '  Marwillaise.'  The  people,  shouting 
It  in  tka  streets,  probably  altered  a  note  ur  two  ; 
ti<  musicians,  Edelnuuw,  Oritry,  and  most  of  all 
'  -v^.  in  their  aeconTpanimcnts  for  pimnfnrte 
tad  orchestra,  greatly  enriched  the  harniouiefl, 
•idiDOB  tho  '  Marseillaise,'  in  the  form  we  hftVo 
t  mnr  (wlueli  need  hardly  be  quoted),  waa 
bowB  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

Hie  original  edition  contained  only  six  coup* 
Irti;  thoMTonth  WM added  when  it  WM drum* 
for  the  Fete  of  the  F^^ration,  in  order  to 
wnplete  the  characters — an  old  man,  a  soldier, 
a  vife,  and  a  child — among  whom  the  verses 


were  diatrflmted.    Bovget  de  Lisle  had  been 

cashiered  for  expressing  disapproval  of  thoeventi 
of  August  10,  and  was  then  in  prison,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  on  the  niDtli  Thermidor  (July  28), 
1794.  The  following  fine  stanza  for  the  child 
was  accordingly  supplied  by  Ouboia,  editor  of 
the  Journal  dc  LiUercUure  : — 

Noos  •ntrarons  dans  b  canUiSb 
^oend  noe  alnte  n'r  MNBt  phM ; 
■  nil 


pouisibe 
■t  la  tnee  de  leun  vertun. 
Bten  metns  Jsloux  de  leor  saryirre 

Que  de  partager  leur  cercuetl, 
Noun  suroni  le  sublime  orgueil 
De  ke  veam  on  4le  Iss  ralvte. 


Dubois  also  proposed  to  alter  fhecoiMliidiiig  linea 

of  the  sixth  Ht*iii7A  ; — 


to 


Qm  t4M  euQftuUB  expirants 

FMfMl  tea  trfomiUM  etnotn  glotia 

Dans  t«s  eoDemis  exptrsnts 

Vols  ton  trlotnpli*'  ft  notre  glolre. 


These  are  minute  details,  but  no  £sct  connected 
with  tUa  moat  odelnmtod  of  French  national 

airs  is  uninteresting. 

Til  at  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  the  author  of  the 
words  of  the  '  Marseillaise '  has  never  been 
donVted^indeed  Lonia  Philippe  conferred  a 

pension  upon  him  ;  hut  it  has  been  denied  over 
and  -over  again  that  lie  composed  the  ninsic. 
Strange  to  say,  Ca^  til  Blaze  (see  ifo/i^e  musicien, 
v<^r'ii.  pp.  452-464),  who  should  have  recognised 
the  vigour  and  dash  so  characteristic  of  the 
French,  declared  it  to  have  been  taken  £rom  a 
German  hymn. 

In  F.  K.  Meyer's  Vermahr  3ri0  (Berlin, 
1872)  there  is  an  article  upon  the  origin  of  the 
'Marseillaise,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tune 
ia  the  aame  aa  that  to  which  the  Volkalied 
'  Stand  ich  auf  hohen  Rergen  '  is  .sung  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  author  of  the  article  heard  it 
sung  in  1842  by  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  who 
informed  hira  that  it  was  a  very  old  tune,  and 
that  -she  had  learnt  it  from  her  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  tune  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  Ctedo  of  a  MS.  Haas  eompoaed  by  Hoitt* 
mann  in  1776,  wbidh  is  pre.served  in  the  parish 
chtirch  of  Meersburg.  (See  the  Oartadauy  for 
1861,  pi.  256.)  Subsequent  inquiry  (August 
1 879)  on  tile  apot  from  the  curate  of  Meersburg 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  Tn.tli  in  this  story. 

F^tis,  in  1863,  averted  that  the  music  uas 
the  work  of  a  composer  named  Navoigille,  and 
reinforces  his  statement  in  the  second  edition  of 
1  his  niofjraphic  UnxvcrsfUe.  Oeorges  Ka.stner 
(ifevM  et  QasOU  Musicaie^  Paris,  1848)  and 
aeyeral  other  writers,  including  the  anther  of  thia 
article  (sec  Chompiet's  L'Art  Musical,  Sept.  8, 
1864  Marcli  9,  1866),  have  clearly  disproved 
these  allegations ;  and  the  point  was  finally 
aetM  by  a  pamphlet.  La  FtMUmurlapattrmti 
de  la  Marseillaise  (Paris,  1866),  written  hy  A. 
Roti'j"'t  de  Lisle,  nephew  of  the  mniposer,  which 
coiitAins  precise  information  and  ducumentary 
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evidunoe,  establishing  Kouget  de  Lisle's  claim 
bejond  ft  doabft.   Tb«  tantmmaf  ia  examiiied 

4t  length  by  Lo<]tnn  in  Les  m/l(jdi'^s  populnires 
<U  la  France,  PariB,  1879.  The  'Marseillaise' 
has  been  ort«n  made  use  of  by  compoaera.  Of 
thcM,  two  m  ijr  beeited — Salieri.  in  the  o|>ening 
thoms  of  fiis  r)]>era,  '  I';i!:iiir  t '  fl7'»'''),  and 
Grboii,  ill  the  introduction  to  the  oratorio 
«&th«r*  (still  ia  M^X  both  endmlly  intan- 
tional.  Schnmann  slylj  ftUodw  tO  it  in  the 
'  K;i.sohing<ue)iwank  aos  Wieo,'  it  in  hi.s 
song  of  the  Two  Qrenadiers  with  magnilicent 
•ffeot.  mad  fthtt  introdnoet  it  in  his  Ovwtan 
to  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea.' 

A  picture  by  Pils,  representing  ilouget  de  Ldsle 
singing  the  '  Marseillaise,'  is  well  known  from 
the  engraving.  [Tlie  l>eet  account  of  the  song 
is  to  be  foil  mi  in  Tieimt'a  Chamtm  I\>pulaire, 
pp.  231 -256.]  O.  0. 

If  ARSH,  ALFnomo,  kni  of  Bobort  Honh, 
one  of  tho  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
was  hafitized  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
Jan.  28,  1627.  He  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  (Siftpel  Boyal  in  I64HI.  Songs  oomposed 
by  I'im  appear  in  'The  Treasury  oT  Musiok' 
(1669),  '  Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues'  (1676), 
and  other  publications  of  the  time.  Ho  died 
Aprils,  1681.  His  son  Alphoxso  was  admitted 
a  r,..ntleman  of  theChapfl  Royal.  April  25, 1676. 
Songs  by  him  are  contained  in  '  The  Theater  of 
Miisio'  (1  •8^.87),  *The  Banquet  of  Mnriek' 
(1688-92),  and  other  publications.  He  died 
April  5,  1692.  and  was  hnrie<l  April  9,  in  the 
west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  W.  H.  H. 

MAB8H,  JoHK,  bom  at  Dorking.  17fi8,  a 
di.stinguished  amat«ur  composer  and  performer 
[yrtis  articled  to  a  aolicitx)r  at  Kom.^ey  in  1768], 
resided  at  Salisbury  (1776  81),  Canterbury 
(17^1  86),  and  Chichester  (1787-1828),  in  each 
of  which  pljirrs  hf  L 'I  tin  Hand  at  thesnbacrip- 
tion  concerts  and  occasionally  officiated  for  the 
eatliednl  tad  ohwoli  oij^aiste.  He  oomposed 
two  services,  nmay  ratlienis,  chants,  and  psalm 
ttiTH"*,  L'if'e'i,  son^,  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartets,  etc.,  and  oi^n  and  pianoforte  music, 
besides  treetisas  on  hanaoay,  thoroo^<bsso, 
etc.    He  died  in  A  fully  detailed  account 

of  his  career  ia  given  in  the  JJitAumary  of 
Musicians,  1824,  but  it  does  not  possess  sufficient 
iaterest  to  be  repeated  here.  w.  h.  h. 

MARSHAL!.,  Wu.LTAM,  a  Scottish  mnsirian, 
bom  at  Fochabers  in  Bantt'shire,  Dec  27,  1748. 
At  a  boy  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Dnhe  of 
Gordon,  rising,  during  a  thirty  jmm'  r^idence 
in  the  fimily,  to  the  posts  of  hnth-r,  house- 
Steward,  and  factor.  He  tanglit  himsulf  the 
violia,  sad  beeame  the  beet  ftmateur  performer 
of  his  day.  His  com j>of*ition8,  which  are  Strath- 
speys and  a  similar  class  of  Scottish  violin 
music,  have  been  held  in  much  favour,  the  best 
known  being  'The  Marquis  of  Haatley's,'  and 
'MT<^i  A^lminil  T ^(iri'lnn's '  Strath'']>''V'< ;  the  latter 
being  the  air  to  whioh  Burns  wrote  '  Of  a'  the 
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airta  the  wind  can  blaw.'  Hu  married  ui  17  <  3, 
aad  had  a  finttfly,  dying  in  his  85tii  year  at 

Dandaleith,  May  29,  1833.  A  number  of  hj« 
cumpasitions  appear  in  the  Gow  pui>licatiou4« 
but  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  issued  a  couple  of 
small  collections  of  his  Strathspeys  in  1781.  A 
third  and  much  fuller  collection  was  pnl)liah«>d 
in  1822  and  a  later  one,  after  his  death,  in  1847. 
An  eKoeUent  portrait  of  Maiahali  is  oxtut,  en- 
graved by  Turner  ;  it  is  reproduced  in  T'  6  "  n 
Culleclum  o/S'coi(ish  Daiitr  Munc,  book  ii. ,  1  ^  J 
where  there  is  also  much  interesting  inform&tiou 
ooncemit^;  him.  f.  k. 

MARSHALL,  William,  Mus.D.,  son  of 
William  Marshall  of  Oxford,  music-aelier,  born 
there  1806,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  John  Stafford  Smith  and  William  Hawcs. 
He  was  a]>{»ointed  organist  of  Christ  Churoli 
Cathedral  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  ia 
189S,  and  was  ako  oiigsmst  of  All  fiaints' 
Church  from  1839.  He  graduated  as  Mue.B. 
Dec.  7,  1826,  and  Mus.D.  Jan.  14,  1840.  He 
resigned  his  Oxiord  appointments  in  1846,  and 
afterwsids  beoame  organist  of  St.  Mary's  Ghaieh, 

Kiddermin.stcr.  He  was  author  of  Th/;  Art  <>f 
Re€tdtng  Church  Mume  (1842),  the  composer  of 
some  church  music  and  eongs,  and  editor  (jointly 
with  Alfn-  l  Bennett)  of  aoollection  of  chaot-s, 
1829.  and  also  editor  of  a  book  of  worda  of 
anthemsy  1840,  fourth  edition,  1882.  Uodiod 
at  Handsworth,  August  17,  1875. 

His  younger  hrother,  Chaklii  Wa&d  Ma&« 
SHALL,  born  1808,  about  1835  appwired,  uuder 
the  assumed  name  of  Manvers,  on  the  London 
stags  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  suoesM.  In  \%A% 
he  (juitted  the  theatre  for  concert  and  oratorio 
singing,  in  which  he  met  with  greater  succoss. 
After  1847  he  withdrew  fioin  public  Ufe.  He 
died  at  Islington,  Feb.  22,  1874.       W.  B.  h. 

MAR.SICK,  Maktin  PiEnnK  .TosKpn,  violin- 
ist, was  bom  on  March  9,  1848,  at  JnpUlo, 
near  At  the  age  of  eight  he  eatorad 

the  Li^  Conservatoire,  studying  nnd^  DaairtS 
Heynbcrg,  and  gaining,  two  years  later,  the  fir«»t 
prize  in  the  preparatory  class.    In  1864  he 
seennd  the  gold  medal  of  the  insHtnlioB  for 
'exceptional  merit.'    In  the  following  year  and 
until  1867  he  was  pupil  of  Leonani  (violin)  and 
KufTcrath  (com|xwition),  and  in  lS6^-69  of 
Massart  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  expense 
of  his  muMCAl  training  being  defrayed  by  a 
music«loving  lady  of  distinction*    In  1B70>7] 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a  stipend  from  tSie 
Belgian  government,  and  mm  enabldt  to  pfOniw^Q 
to  Berlin  to  study  under  .loachim.    Thus  ex- 
ceptionally equipped,  he  made  a  suooeseful 
d^but)  in  1878,  at  tiie  *Coneerts  popolalres  *  In 
Paris,  travelled  a  good  deal  in  various  Euro]><»ait^ 
countries,  founded  a  (^artct  at  Paris  in  18  77 
with  Remy,  Von  Waefelghem,  and  Delsart,  and 
in  1898  was  appointed  violin  profeaeor  at 
Consprvatoirr  in   <'nccf>«5<?ion   to  MR.^<^n.rt.  1q 
1805-96  be  toured  in  the  United  Statee,  &xui 
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his  muaaaWf  vMtod  SngUnd,  tmt  withoot 

achimng  in  either  country  a  great  popular 
soccess.  The  pos^^ssor  of  a  faultlpss  tf^ehnique, 
a  ^>od  all -round  uiusiciaii,  mud  hy  uo  uieaiui 
bM^ag  in  fin,  hit  flayiiig  doei  not  indimte  « 
isL-iiion  for  beanty  such  a«<  nnp  iiiarl<s  in  a  great 
gmas  of  the  violin.  Hi«  coropositioiia  inoluda 
iSkm  oonenrtM  and  m  manhw  of  iiiwller  pieces 
ftrthi  violin.  w.  w.  c. 

M ARSON,  George,  called  Mu8.B.  (altliough 
so  trace  of  his  d^ree  is  to  be  found^  con- 
trilwtod  to  'The  Triumpbcs  of  Ori«iiB»  1601, 
the  live-part  madrigal  '  The  niniphes  and  shop- 
beard?.'  Re  coiniM)S«'d  srrnws  aiul  anthems, 
»)Qie  of  wiiich  are  still  «3xUiuL  iu  \v.  H.  tl. 

MABTKAU,  Hbniu,  Professor  of  the  Violin 
«;  t?ie  Geneva  Cons<?rvat/nre,  l>orn  at  Rhoima, 
■VUrch  31,  1874.  His  father  was  an  anwteiir 
vjoHnirt  and  Ptarident  of  tho  Fhilhsnnonie 
Society  of  Rheinus  ;  liia  mother,  an  Moonplished 
pianist,  a  {•u|iil  of  Madame  Sehumann.  8ivori 
ix3t  discovered  Henri  M&rteftu's  talent,  and  pre- 
nntad  him  with  m  violin,  at  the  same  time 
persoading  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  study 
it  K%  a  j-frofe.<ision.  His  first  rna-iter  was  Buii^l. 
a  pupil  of  Molique,  hia  second,  Lfktnard.  in 
Ilt4,  when  only  ten  jeafs  of  age,  he  appeared 
"  Ifr  Richter  at  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
^xidety,  aud  elsewhere  in  Germanjr  and  Switzer- 
laad ;  in  the  year  following  he  was  dioaen  by 
Gsmiod  to  play  the  violin  obbligato  of  *  pic>ce 
c»"Tipof^  for  the  Joan  of  Arc  Centenary  cele- 
bration at  Kheims.  In  July  1 8dS  he  appeared 
it  a  Biditer  emwoii  in  Loiidon.  In  1802  he 
gained  the  first  {trize  at  the  Paris  ConHervatoire, 
ari'I  Miisfnet  wrot«  a  conrerto  oxpressly  for  hitn. 
He  toured  m  America  with  succaact  in 
s^  189S,  and  in  Bossia  in  1897-99.  Having 
stndi^  comprKsiH' in  '.^ith  Tht'odore  Duboi^^  hp 
br>)Qght  out  a  cantata,  '  La  vuix  de  Jeanne 
d'Are,'  for  soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in 
1M6.  Baker  s  Blag,  DicL  of  Mmi'-ians ;  Henry 
C.  L\hf*'8  Fiimnua  V{t>l{nhts  of  To-day  and 
Ytdeniay^  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1899.      £.  U-A. 

HABTELA,  and  MARTBLLATO  (Ital.), 
from  mtarUler  and  marUllare,  to  '  hammer ' ;  said 
»f  Dotes  stmck  or  sung  with  especial  force,  and 
left  bef(M«  the  expiration  of  the  time  due  to  them. 
Jotw  dialled,  dotted,  oremphaaiaed  by  >  or/z., 
are  Mirt<?l>-e-s  or  Marttlliite  in  execution.  The 
term  Kartel  lenient  is  sometimes  employed  for 
aedsiecatura.  J.  h. 

In  violin,  violonoello,  and  viola  music  this 
's  ti5!*»H  to  in<Ii('^te  a  detached  hanrTirrpfl 
«jk  of  bowing.  The  effect  is  usually  produced 
V  a  ssries  of  short  qnleic  up  and  down  strokes 
»t  the  point  of  the  bow,  without  allowing  the 
W  to  leave  the  stringiH.  The  stick  is  held 
Armlj,  and  the  thumb  pressed  in  the  direction 
«r  Ife  index  finger,  aa  each  note  is  played. 
T*i<-  inn  shouM  remain  quite  loos*-,  and  care 
litodld  be  taken  to  give  a  stronger  pressure  to 
tts  iq»  bow  than  Uie  down  bow,  or  else  the 
TOti.  lU 


MarteM  will  become  nneven.    0.  Sebroeder'a 

CcUeehism  <>/  Fiolin  Playing  (Leipzig,  1889  ; 
London,  1895)  ;  Carl  Courvoi.sier's  Tcchniqiis  of 
rial m  iHaving{Cologae,  1^7 &  ;  Loudon,  1880); 
H.  W.  and'o.  GrMaweU'si9ineto/>foy  OsiliaUs 
(London,  1  svc)  o.  K. 

UAKTllA.  Opera  in  three  acts ;  music  by 
Flotow.  Prodnced  at  Vienna,  Kotr.  85,  1847. 
It  was  an  extension  of  Lady  Hinbikttk,  in 
which  Flotow  ha<l  only  a  thin!  H|iur>v  Tlie 
alterations  in  the  book  are  said  to  iiave  been 
made  by  St.  Geoimes,  and  translated  into  Oerman 
by  Friedricl).     It  was  jjrodncf-*!  in  Italian  at 

'  Covent  fJarden,  as  'Marta,'  July  1,  1858  ;  in 
Engliiih  at  Drury  Lane,  Oct.  11,  18[»8,  and  in 
French  at  the  The&tro  Lyrique,  Dec,  18,  1865. 
Tlie  air  of  '  The  La.st  Hose  of  Bnmmer'  IS  a 
Iffominent  motif  in  this  opera.  o* 

HABTIN,  8f  n  Okoiob  Clbmimt,  born  Btpt, 
11,  1844,  at  Lambourne,  Berks,  received  instnio* 
tion  in  o^gan-playing  from  Mr.  .1.  Pearson  and 
Sir  John  f  then  Dr.)  Stainer,  also  in  composition 
from  the  latter  during  the  time  he  was  organist 
there  at  the  |iarisli  cluircli.  He  was  ap(H>inted 
private  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Hucelruch,  at 
Dalkeith,  in  1871  ;  Ma^t^r  of  the  Chorititera,  St. 
Paul's  Oathedral,  in  1874,  deputy  oiganist  at 
the  same  on  the  death  of  George  Cooper  in  1876, 
and  oimnist  on  the  resignation  of  Stainer  in 
1 888.  He  reosived  the  dtigrees  of  If  us.  B. ,  Oxon. , 

j  in  1 868,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in 
187:".  nt)({  Mus.D.  (ih-gree  conferred  hy  the 
An  h bishop  of  Canterbury)  in  188a,  and  was 
ap{)ointed  the  same  year  teaoher  of  the  organ 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  post  he 
has  since  re»sign(>d.  Hi<4  comiiositions  include 
Morning  and  Evening  (Jontinuuion  and  Evening 
Service  in  C  for  voioes  and  orohestra ;  Com- 
miiTiion  Service  in  A,  Magnificat  -.uA  Nunc 
Dimittis  in  A,  for  the  same ;  the  same  in  Bb 
for  voioes,  organ,  and  military  band ;  the  aame 
in  G  for  voices  and  orchestra;  7  anthems ;  also  a 
variety  of  compositions  for  parochial  nse  ;  songs, 
part-songs,  etc.  H  is  most  important  work  is  the 
'  To  Deum  *  sung  on  the  stops  of  St.  PanPs  at  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  1 897,  shortly 

!  after  which  event  lie  reeeivml  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  (See  MusiiMl  Titncs  for  July 
1897,  p.  441.)  A.  C. 

MARTIN,  Gf.()1u;k  William,  bom  March  8, 
1 828,  received  his  early  musical  education  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  William 
Haweji.  He  was  professor  of  music  at  the 
Normal  College  for  Army  Sehooltnasters  ;  music 
maisterat  St.  John's  Training  College,  Battersea 

I  (1845-58),  and  organist  of  Christ  Chnrch, 
IJatteraoa,  in  1849.  He  composed  many  glees, 
madrigals,  and  jvart-songs,  for  mmc  of  which 
he  waii  awarded  prizes,  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished cheap  arrangements  of  the  popular 
oratorif«  and  other  %vorks  (»f  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  others.  For  some  years  he  directed  per- 
formances girm  under  the  name  of  the  National 
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Ohoml  Boei«ty,  whioh  was  begun  in  1860.  H« 

had  an  aptitude  for  training  choirs  of  school 
children,  and  condvirtod  many  public  perform- 
ances by  them.  He  edited  the  Journal  i^ Part 
JTttffe  in  1861-62,  and  did  niiioh  to  make  good 
music  jiopiilar.  Hf  'lieil  in  ^Tf^t  poverty  at 
Bolingbroke House  Hospital,  Wandsworth,  April 
16,  1881.  W.  H.  H. 

MARTIN,  Jonathan,  born  1715,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  imder  Dr.  Croft. 
On  quitting  the  choir  he  was  placed  under  Thomas 
Boaeingravo  for  inatrnetion  on  the  organ,  and 
aoon  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  fleputy  for  his  master  at  St.  George's,  Hanorer 
Sijuare,  and  for  Weldon  at  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
On  June  21,  1786,  he  was  admitted  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  death  of  Weldon,  and 
promised  'to  com]X)9e  anthems  or  services  for 
the  nae  of  His  M^esty's  Chapel,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Sahdean  for  the  time  being.' 
Probably  lie  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  as  his  only  known  composition  is  a  song 
In  Rowe*a  tragedy,  'Tamerlane,'  'To  thee,  O 
gentle  sleep.'  He  died  of  consumption,  April  4, 
1737,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  w.  u.  h. 

IfABTlN  Y  SOLAR,  Vicnrrs,  bora  at 
Valencia  about  1754  (whence  he  wxs  known  in 
Italy  as  '  Lo  Spagnuolo '),  was  a  choir-boy  in 
the  oathedral  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
organist  at  Alioante.  On  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  .siii^r,  named  Giuglietti,  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  waaoommissioued  to  write  an 
open  for  the  next  Oarnivat.  His  *  Iflgenia  in 
Avlide'  was  accordingly  bronght  out  in  1781. 
Soon  after  this  ho  produced  a  new  opera, 
'Astartea,'  in  Lucca,  as  well  as  a  ballet,  'La 
Sogina  di  Goteonda.*  In  1788  '  La  Donna  fea- 
teggiata'and  '  Ti'-if^norta  cameriera'  were  brought 
out  at  Vuin,  and  in  the  following  year  '  Iper- 
meatra'  at  Rome.  In  1785  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  ac«|uainted  with  Da  Ponte, 
who  wrote  for  him  the  libretto  of  '  II  burbero  di 
buon  cuoro,'  produced  Jan.  4,  1786.  Here  as 
•laewhere  he  speedily  beeamo  the  fitshion,  his 
operas,  '  La  capricciosa  corretta,'  '  L'  arbore  di 
Diana, 'and '  Una  cosa  rara'  following  one  another 
in  quick  succession.  This  last  work,  produced 
Vov.  11.  1786,  tot  a  time  threw  'Figaro' 
(produced  six  months  before)  into  the  shade. 
[See  Mozart.]  In  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year  '  Don  Juan '  appeared,  and  Martin 
unwittingly  obtained  immortality  at  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  since  a  tbeiue  from  '  Una  cosa  rara  ' 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  second  finale  of 
UonurtTa  mastorpieoe.  (See  also  KiieheVs  Oata> 
logos^  pp.  682,  683.)  In  1788  Martin  was 
sppointM  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  brought  out  '  Gli  sposi  in 
oontrasto,*  and  a  cantata  '  n  aogno.'  In  1801 
the  fa.Hhion  for  Italian  opera  passed  away  for  a 
time,  and  a  French  opera  took  its  place.  Martin, 
thus  deprived  of  his  post,  employed  the  rest 


of  his  life  in  teaching.  Ho  disd  in  May  1810.^ 
A  maaa,  a  'Domine  salvura  fac,'  and  another 

opera  •  L'lle  de  lamour.'  are  mentioned  in  the 
(^lUn- Lcxikon,  and  the  latter  is  stated  to  hava 
been  produced  in  Florenoe  about  1784.  u. 

M.\RTIXES,  or  MARTINEZ,  Mai:iaxvk, 
daughter  of  the  master  ot  the  ceremonies  to  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  bom  May  4,  1744,  at  Vienna. 
Metastasio,  a  great  friend  of  her  father's,  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  family,  and 
undertook  her  education.  Haydn,  then  young, 
poor,  and  nnknown,  oomiirfed  a  wretched  garret 
in  the  same  house,  and  taught  her  the  harpsi- 
chord, while  Porpora  gave  her  lessons  in  singing 
and  composition,  her  general  cultivation  being 
under  Mstaatasio's  own  cava.  Of  thsn  advan- 
tages she  made  good  use.  Burney,  who  knew 
her  in  1772,' speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  terms, 
specially  praising  her  singing ;  and  she  also 
won  the  admiration  of  both  HssM  and  Gerbert; 
After  the  death  of  the  parents,  and  of  Meta- 
stasio, who  left  them  well  oil,  she  and  her  sister 
gave  svsning  parties,  whieh  wers  ftsqvsntad  bj 
all  ths  princi[>al  artists.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Kelly  ^heanl  Marianne  play  a  4-hand 
sonata  of  Mozart's  with  the  composer.  Latterly 
Marianne  devotod  herself  to  teaohlng  tslentsd 
j'upils.  In  1778  she  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Musical  Aoademy  of  Bologna.  In  1782, 
the  Tonkiinstler  Sooietat  performed  her  oratorio 
'  Isaoco,'  to  Hetastasio's  words.  She  also  com- 
j»osed  another  oratorio,  'Santn  Elena  alCalvario,' 
a  mass,  and  other  sacred  musio;  Psalm,  to 
Metastssio's  Italiaa  tnoidatiott,  for  fear  and 
eight  voioes ;  solo-motets,  arias,  and  cantatas, 
concertos,  overtures,  and  symphonies,  and 
harpsichord  sonatas,  two  of  which  were  reprinted 
by  B.  Pansr.   The  Gessllsohaft  dsr  MwilE> 

freunde  possesses  the  autographs  of  many  of 
these  works.  Marianne  expired  on  Dec  13, 
1812,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  younger 
sister  Antonie.  0.  F.  P. 

MARTINI,  Giovanni  Battibta,  or  Giam- 
BATTISTA,  commonly  called  Padre  Martini,  one 
of  the  most  important  sdentifie  mtnieia&a  dT 
the  18th  century,  born  at  Bologna,  April  24, 
1706;  wa.s  first  taught  music  by  his  father 
Antonio  Maria,  luomber  of  a  musical  society 
oalled  'I  ThitdU.'  Having  beeome  an  expert 

violinist,  he  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  harpsi- 
chord from  i^adre  I'redieri,  and  counterpoint 
from  Antonio  Riocieri,  a  castrato  of  Vicenza, 
and  composer  of  merit.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  with  the 
monks  of  San  Filippo  Neri.    Having  passed 

1  Tta*  ftrtid*  In  Mmdd't  tsgtko^  «aaUiM  Mreral  iroaa  mtstakaa. 
■Mh  M  Um  tt^Uiinant  VtuA '  Don  Juan '  wm  broofht  ant  bcfor* '  Una 
OTMm**  (In  whirh  caM  It  would  h«T*  hr«n  difficult  for  Moau-t  to 
li>r«  \mA  nnt  at  tliii  thcinm  frxiin  the  Ult»r  oi*t»  tn  th«-  f  irnirr  'i 
uti  l  ttir  iiirUnluii.  among  wurki  by  hltn,  or  thr  l««  k    f  iran  int  wi*b 
pUiiofurtc  kccutti^kanlmrat,  p<iblUti«d  by  Blreball  In  l>uuiioa,  and 
•dlM  by  aMiehatUDi.  IbMt  un  by  PiMtr*  llMtlBl. 
■  Sw  ^rmmt  Hiat*  ^  Jftitte  *i  Otnmmnf,  1.  Stl-it.  Wt,  SM,  SiS 
*  K^llf '■  mlitakM  of  detAll       InnniiMnbltL  H*  r\rm  tbr  nan* 
'  Mjirtinl.  an  l  Ima^ltilt^g  Mftriaiin*  tn  b«  tlM  clat«r  u{  h«r  tather  — 
'  a  Tcr;  old  man  '  and  '  nimrlr  bU  own  f>'  lywln  o(  bar  am  '  Im 
the  val*  of  rean.'  theuf  h  aUll '  pammitag  Ite  gilili  aad  llieillf 
ol»slri.'  8b«  WM  bttniy  tetir- 
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Ibis  Dovici&te  at  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
LAga,  h«  was  ordained  on  Sept  11,  17 '22,  and 
retoming  to  Bologna  in  1725  became  maestro 
di  enpiiella  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 
GiAcomo  IVrti  held  a  similar  post  ut  San 
iVavaiovand  ii  om  him  Martini  received  valuable 
adviM  on  ootnposing  churoh-tmiaic,  at  th«  Mfne 
tinif  Uying  a  scientific  foundation  for  the 
*)iole  theory  of  isMisin  by  a  const-iontions  sMidy 
0!*  znatheniaticii  with  Zaaulti,  a  wull-kiiuwu 
j^yndan  and  nwthematician.  He  ihoB  givdu' 
illy  a':'<tuir»'d  an  f.\tni<tnUnary  and  comprc- 
broave  ma»a  of  knowledge,  with  an  amount 
of  Uterarj  Information  far  in  advance  of  his 
nataoiporarics.  His  library  was  unusually 
f  HDplete  for  the  time,'  {^.artly  because  hc-ifiitific 
mm  of  all  countries  took  a  pleasure  in  sending 
Ina  boolcB.  fhinwy,  whoae  own  libnuy  was 
WT  e\t>  ri^-ive,  exprt  sst  d  his  astonishment  at 
that  of  Martini,  whidi  he  estimates  to  contain 
17,000  vols,  i^i'rctcnt  State  qf  Miutic  in  France 
mi  iMy*  p-  After  hie  death  a  portion 

fjund  its  w.uy  to  the  court  library  at  Vienna  ; 
die  rest  remained  at  Bologna  in  the  Liceo 
FLlarmonico.    His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was 
E^nopcaa,  and  aoholaia  flocked  to  him  from 
ill  {tarts,  among  the  most  celebrated  being 
I'aaliiooi,  Kuttini,  Sarti,  Ottani,  and  Stanialao 
3b«tai,  afbenrards  joint  founder  of  the  Lioeo 
mariDonioo.    These  he  ednoated  in  the  tradi- 
tions of   tlu'  oil   Roman  school,  the  nuiin 
ducacteristic  ot  which  waa  the  melodious  move- 
wnt  of  IJm  aeparate  parts.    Hartini  waa  also 
fmjuently  called  upon  to  recommend  a  newniaos- 
tro  di  cappella  or  to  act  as  umpire  in  disputed 
^cestiona.   He  was  himself  occasionally  involved 
in  musical  contrOTSfsy ;  the  best-known  instance 
br^tzi^  bis  'ii:4putc  •tt'ith  Redi  alxjut  th»^  scilution 
^  a  puzzie-canou  by  Giovanni  Animutxia,  which 
he  aetred  by  employing  two  keys  in  tiie  third 
part    This,  though  approved  by  Pitoiii,  was 
declared  liy  Redi  to  be  unjustifiable.    To  prove 
this  point  liartiai,  therefore,  wrote  a  treatise 
»ehitatning  that  poasle-esiions  had  not  nnfie- 
ijTiently  been  8olve<l  in  that  mannrr,  and  quot- 
ing examples.    Another  important  controversy 
waa  that  held  with  Eximeneo  [see  vol.  i.  p.  797} 
la  spite  of  these  differences  of  opinion  hie  con- 
^mpcrariee  deairiVxi  him  fis  n  man  of  pre&t 
mHAoim,  modesty,  and  goo<i  nature,  always 
wady  toaimPBi  qnestions,  and  give  explanations. 
It  ie  diiBoalt  to  think  without  emotion  of  the 
"w-arm  welcome  wliicli  lie,  the  most  learned  and 
m^a  of  the  oldest  musicians  of  his  country, 
bestowed  on  liootft  when  he  visited  Bologna  in 
1770  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  or  to  re.siflt  viewing 
it  ss  a  symbol  of  the  readiness  of  Italy  to  open 
to  Germany  that  vast  domain  of  music  and 
trnfiliBn  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively 
h«r  own.    Hia  cmirtesy  and  afTability  brought 
tha  Bolognese  monk  into  friendly  relations 
with  asay  sxsltsd  psrMmages,  Frsdsriok  the 


Groat  and  Frederick  William  TI.  of  Prussia, 
Princess  Maria  Antonie  of  Saxony,  and  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  among  the  number.  He  suffered 
much  towards  the  dose  of  his  life  from  asthma, 
a  disease  of  the  bla<id(T,  and  a  ]>ainful  wound 
in  the  leg  ;  but  hie  cheerfulness  never  deserted 
him,  and  he  worked  at  the  fourth  Tolurae  of 
his  HiMory  of  Mvsie  up  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1784 — on  Octolter  3,  according  to 
Bkioreachi,  Gandolti,  and  Delia  Valle  ;  on  August 
4,  according  to  FantuzzL  His  favourite  pupil 
Miittei  stayed  with  him  to  the  last.  Zanotti's 
requiem  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  and  on 
Dec  2,  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  held  a 
grand  function,  at  which  a  funeral  maas,  the 
joint  composition  of  thirteen  maestri  di  cappella, 
was  performed,  and  an  '  Klogio '  pronounced  by 
lionardo  Volpi  All  Italy  mourned  fi^  him, 
and  a  medallion  to  his  memory  was  struck  by 
Tadolini.  He  was  a  member  of  two  Accademie, 
the  '  Filarmonici'  of  Bologna,  and  the  'Arcadici' 
of  Borne,  his  ssmimed  name  in  the  latter  being 
Aristoxenus  Amphion. 

Martini's  two  great  works  are  the  Sloria  drlla 
Musiea  (3  vols.  Bologna,  1767,  1770,  17S1), 
and  the  Bttmplare  ossia  Saggio  .  .  .  di  contrap- 
pKvfn  f'2  vols.,  Bologna,  1774,  1776).  The 
tii-st  IS  a  most  learned  work ;  each  chapter 
begine  and  ends  with  s  posde-csnon,  the  whole 
of  which  were  solved  and  published  by  Cheru- 
bini.  The  three  volnnies  all  treat  of  ancient 
music  ;  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
the  11th  century  wee  to  have  been  the  sntgeot  of 
the  fourth  volume,  wliiclj  lii  li  !  imt  live  to  finish. 
A  report  having  sprung  up  that  the  completed 
MS.  was  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Bologna, 
Fetis  obtained  access  to  the  library  through 
Ro  .?^iTii.  ^  nt  fnmu!  only  nmterials,  of  which  no 
use  has  yet  been  made.  The  Haggio  is  a  most 
important  eoUeotion  of  eiamplee  fwm.  the  best 
masters  of  the  ancient  Italian  and  Spanish 
schools,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Besides  a 
number  of  small  treatises  and  controversial 
writings  (for  list  see  F^tie)  Martini  left  mssaes 
and  other  churcli  music  in  the  style  of  the  time. 
The  following  were  printed  : — '  Litaniae,'  op.  1 
fl734)  ;  'Xll  iSonuto  d'iutavolatura,'  op.  2 
(Amsterdam,  Lo  C^ne,  1741),  sxoeUcat  and 
full  of  ori^finality  ;  '  VI  Senate  per  organo  e 
cembalo '  (Bologna,  1747).  '  Duetti  da  Camera' 
(Bologna,  1763).  The  Lioeo  of  Bologna,  pos- 
sesses the  MSS.  of  a  mass,  a  requiem,  ete.»  three 
oratorios,  '  San  Pictro  *  (two  separate  composi- 
tions), '  11  sagrifizio  d'  Abramo,'  and  '  L'  AMun- 
none  di  Salomons  al  trono  d'  IsraeUo* ;  a  fimstta 
'  La  Dirindina ' ;  and  three  Intermezzi,  '  L'  Im- 
presario delle  Canarie,'  'Don  CTiisciotto,'  and 
'II  Maestro  di  Muhica.'  A  ret^uiem  (108 
sheets),  sad  other  church  oompositions  are  in 
Vienna.  I'mcr,  in  his  'Altc  Klaviermusik,* 
gives  a  gavotte  and  ballet  of  Martini's.  Farreno 
has  published  twdivs  sonatss  in  the  'Tr^sor 
amaical,'  tad  otiier  wwks  are  giveu  by  Luek» 
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Korner,  Ricordi,  etc.  [see  the  Quellen-LexUam]. 
The  best  of  many  books  on  his  life  and  works 
u  the  Elogio  of  Pietro  Delia  Valle  (Bologua, 
1784).  p.  o. 

MARTTXr  IL  TEDESCO  ('thp  (Jerman '), 
the  name  by  which  the  musicians  of  his  time 
knew  JoBAKN  Paul  Aeoidius  Scuwartzbn- 
lioSF,  bom  Sept.  1,  1741,  At  FMttadt,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  who  was  organist  of  Uie 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Neustadt,  on  tlie  Danube, 
wImii  lie  waa  ten  yours  old.  From  1768  he 
studied  at  Freibuig,  and  played  the  organ  at 
the  Francls'-aii  convent  thfre.  Wh(>n  he  re- 
turned to  hxa  native  place,  he  found  a  step- 
mother installed  at  bonie,  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  France,  notwithstanding  hia  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  language.  At  Nancy  he 
was  befriended,  when  in  a  penniless  condition, 
by  the  oi^gsn-baiUier  Dapont,  on  whose  advice 
h«  adoptpd  the  name  by  which  ho  is  known. 
From  1761  to  1764  he  was  in  the  household  of 
King  Stsntelans,  who  wss  then  living  at  Hancy . 
After  his  patron's  death  Martini  went  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  fame  by  successfully  competing  for  a  prize 
oHTered  for  the  beet  mardi  for  the  Swiss  Otiard. 

At  this  ttTTif  lie  wiott^  innch  military  rnusic, 
as  well  as  symphonies  and  other  inslrumental 
works.  In  1771  his  first  opera,  '  L'amoureux 
de  4|iiiiue  ans,'  was  performed  with  very  great 
snccpss,  and  after  holding  various  appointnionts 
as  musical  director  to  uublomun,  he  was  ap> 
pointed  oondnetor  at  the  Thtttre  Feydean, 
when  that  establishment  was  o|)ened  under  the 
name  of  Th^fitre  de  Monsieur  for  th*"  |>f»rrorm- 
anoe  of  light  French  and  Italian  ojieras.  Having 
lost  all  his  MBolunieDts  by  the  deeree  of  Aug. 
10,  1792,  he  Went  to  live  at  Lyons,  where  he 
published  his  Afelopie  modUrne,  a  treatise  on 
singing.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
prodafition  of  his  opera  'Sapho,'  and  in  1798 
was  r^vidf  insjiector  of  the  Conservatoire.  From 
thiH  |MMt  he  was  cgeoted  in  1802,  by  the  agency, 
as  he  snspeeted,  of  Hehnl  and  Oatel.  At  the 
r^toration  of  1814  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  Court  music,  and  wrote 
a  Requiem  for  Louin  XVI.,  which  was  performed 
at  %t.  Dmis,  Jan.  21,  1816.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  on  Feb.  10  th<"  same  year,  he 
died.  Besides  the  operas  mentioned  al>«>ve 
he  wrote  'Le  rendez-vons  nocturne'  (1773); 
'Henri  IV.'  (1774);  '  Le  droit  du  Seigneur' 
(1783);  'L'amant  sylphe'  (170r>)  ;  'Annette 
et  Lubin'  (1789);  'Camille  ou  le  ^outerrain' 
(1 796)  ;  and  '  Zim^ '  (1800).  In  the  depart- 
ment of  church  music  he  wrote  several  maeses, 
psalms,  requiems,  etc.  [sec  the  Qtullen-  f^^knn\. 
A  cantata  written  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
witii  Marie  Louise  exists,  besides  muoh  eluunber 
nnisi'',  but  Martini's  Ixst- known  oompoRi- 
tion  is  probably  the  charming  song^  'Plaisir 
d'amour.'  It. 
MA&TUCOI,  OitrsSPPBt  pianist,  oichestrsl 


conductor  and  comiioser,  was  born,  at  Capa 
Jan.  6,  1866.  He  wafi  taught  the  eleinetit^i 
music  by  hia  latiicr,  a  military  banduiaiite 
and  made^  as  a  ohild,  some  stir  in  Naples  t 
his  clever  j>erformances  on  the  piaTio.  At  the  a| 
of  eleven  he  was  admitted  to  the  K.  Conscrv 
torio  in  that  city.  Here  he  devoted  five  yea 
to  the  stttdy  of  the  pianoforte  onder  Beniamii 
Ccsi,  whose  training  was  supi'l'Mnenffd  1 
lessous  in  theory  auU  compoaitiou  with  Car 
Goets»  Pnolo  Senao,  and  Lauro  RossL  He  le 
the  Oonservatorio  in  1872  ;  but  after  two  yea 
passed  in  teaching  and  playing  in  public  1 
returned  lo  it  as  professor,  gaining  the  po&t  I 
oompetitiott.  Having  i^peared  with  ramarlcab 
succe.«a  at  concerts  in  Rome  and  Milan,  Martue 
undertook,  in  1875,  a  tour  through  Franc* 
Germany,  and  England.  In  London,  where  1 
played  at  Arditi's  Ooncert,  St  Geofg^s  Hal 
.1 1!  t  J r  1 4 ,  the  character  of  hi.s  reception  warrant*; 
a  stay  of  four  mouths ;  he  also  played  in  DuLUi 
On  tiie  ooeasion  of  a  ssoond  visit  to  Paris  i 
1 878  he  was  heard  by  Rabinstein,  w^ho  not  on) 
expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  executi^ 
talent,  but  honoured  Martucci  as  a  composer  b 
directing  a  performanoe  of  his  Concerto  in  B 
minor  with  Cesi  at  the  piano.  The  work  wa 
also  played  in  after  years  by  Eugen  d'Albert  a 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Martucci's  progrei 
at  home  was  marked  by  hia  association  with  th 
Quartette  Naj)oletano,  whose  jierrormances  h 
directed  duhng  eight  years,  and  still  further  b 
his  appointment  ss  oondnetor  of  tiie  orohestn 
concerts  instituted  by  the  Prince  d'ArdofS^  : 
choice  fnlly  ju.stilied  by  his  enterprise  in  intro 
ducing  classical  and  moderu  masterpieces  befur 
unhesrd  in  Naples.  He  also  Uxk  his  orehestr 
from  Naples  to  Turin,  where  he  gave  a  serit  >  i 
performances  during  the  exhibition  of  1884 
Nominatea  director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  s 
Bologna  in  1 886,  Martnoei  oontinned  hb  concert 
in  othfT  tn^-ns.  His  program om"!,  brtiadh 
eclectic,  sometimes  included  the  works  of  Uubo* 
Parry,  Stanford,  and  other  Englldi  composers 
for  whom  he  professes  a  sincere  admiration 
During  hia  residence  in  Bologna  he  made  hi 
only  appearance  as  orchestral  conductor  iu  t 
theatre  to  direct  the  first  performanoe  in  Its!] 
rf  Rifhanl  "Wagner's  *Tristi\n  uiid  Isolde 
(1888).  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  h< 
was  once  more  recalled  to  the  scene  of  his  ear!] 
labours,  having  been  named  director  of  th<*  R- 
Conservatorio  in  Naples,  March  f>,  1902.  H< 
is  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Reale  of  Naples, 
Gommendatore  della  Oorona  d*  Italia  end 
Cavaliere  dei  S.S.  Manrizio  e  Lussaro.  Martucci 
occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  pianof"rt< 
virtuosi.  As  an  author  his  style  has  been  forni<->j 
on  the  best  classical  models.  His  works  an 
rt  Tinrkable  for  their  finish,  and  often  display  con 
siderable  originality.  In  writing  for  the  piaoo- 
forts  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  resotued 
prodnoes  efl'eets  of  a  quite  sxoeptioasl  kind. 
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I  wmpMitioiit  include 


fH         tu.  110. 

l>a#kM;  .««.  t  ta  r  bmOw  top.  «!». 
C»ate  !■  B     mlMT  lor  i^mm  sad 


(fK'.M  !iir  p*Wi^<.  txi  <lol\nii.  t  lula.  klid  \  l<>li>llc#U(<  Kip.  4ft). 

to»S<L  1  ia  C  tor  bwao,  violiu.  aimI  vtolonoeiUi  top.  U>f. 
MilftltoSM  iir  pim  vMlii.  Mri  tMomUo  top.  m 
^'SSkSiSS&SSit'^  M.  XuMini  Hidil.  Mv  17.  MM). 
BM|lMifer«lilaMino  lod  puoo  W|b 
lakaHvfor  TtaloDrvlln  lop  72<. 
ftwtycM  l^f  Ttolin  aixl  pij.ri<i  up.  ATi. 

I  MuMki*  «  MIotMttu  for  two  riwllm,  TiwU,  MmI  rtoUm- 


'httMtfUH,'  iMladiM  tor  Toie*  mm]  ptkM 

"J  '  <-  for  ' 


nte  :  '  NoT«ltotta.'  '  NotturMi,*  Hi 


f*>pk 

Ti'yr  fttcM  W  piaao 

T*. kr  ptano   'Beriokta' and  'OavotU'  mp.  73i. 
TMittiimlrt  truiUn    op.  T4i. 

&n>  Rui(  »«CM  for  (iaiMiorto  •olo:  -itoraiuU.  '  MiB1Mtt«\' 


^rtMo'  (Op 

nMt 


lUtUi 

t>»Ci|rten  tar  piaiHifortc  (on, 

(W»v>  hr  piaM  u4  orcbaatfm  In  D  Bloar. 

^JStlarotfM. 

^^n^m  iMMteU  tnnwrlpUatM  of  cUjatcal  work>,  acMl 

^^"^'^^  M*  A«  Vf» 

MARTY,  Et-G^Ml  OaORGEs.  bom  in  Mt, 
Xrrh  1^.  ISf'O,  was  a  puj>il  of  the  Conserva- 
twt,  where  be  obtained  the  lirat  prize  in 
aKfifa  1S75,  the  ftnt  In  hnniMiiy  in  1S78, 
«l:hf  Crand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882  with  his 
«fiUt4,  'Edith.'  In  1892  he  was  apjwinted 
ditru^nuster  at  the  Theatre  iuien,  and  in  the 
■Be  ]pew  WM  mad*  dinetor  of  fStu  vocftl 
'•vTnble  elassfs  at  tli'»  CfTisorvatoire,  a  post  he 
^Bigoed  in  litOi  ;  he  was  chorus- master  at  the 
Opria  in  1893,  and  conducted  theOpera-Comique 
a  Prom  June  12,  1901,  ho  has  been 
^-oductor  at  the  Conservatoire.  Marty  has 
vnuta  moeh,  and  has  been  much  influenced 
Im  BMler,  llMMoat  W«  nay  mention : 
'P-liie  d'HiTer'  (1885);  'Bdthazar'  over- 
^'^  11>S7) ;  a  suite.  '  Les  Saisona '  (1888) ;  a 
iTKf^onic  poem,  '  Merlin  enchant^'  all  for 
ockstn;  'Lyiie,'non6-«et  pantomime  (1888); 
I*  Due  de  Ferrare,'  three-act  opera,  Theatre 
Ijapw  (1 S99) ;  '  Daria,'  two-act  opera  (Opera, 
27,  1905);  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces, 

*^  O.  F. 

M^Um-RS,  LES.  Oi)era  in  four  acta  ;  words 
J  Srribe,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produwd  at 
^  Aedteie,  April  10.  1840  ;  at  tlie  Royal 
laliM  Opera,  London,  a.s  '  I  Martin,'  Ai)ril  20, 
l^iS^  The  work  was  an  adaptation  of  '  Poliuto,' 
*AnMr  Italian  opera  of  Donizetti's.  o. 

KilX,  Adolpr  BBU(HAni>,  kaniod  mnai* 

<» tnd  author,  bom  May  l.'J.  1799  (or  1795, 
•*^ing  to  Riemann),  at  Halle,  son  of  a 
iMaM,  learned  harmony  from  Tiirk,  studied 
^.  ud  held  a  legal  post  at  Naumbnrg.  Hia 
l'^«ofrot«ic  led  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  soon 
^  op  the  Uw,  and  in  1824  he  founded,  with 
^W^y  Oa  paUiahar,  tha  JlirKiMr  Xfl^ 
**iM  IfiMflalfaii  jTriliinff.    Tliia  rwiffiK^I. 


vhich  only  existed  seven  years,  did  important 
servioe  in  creating  a  juster  appreciation  of 
Beethoren'a  works  in  North  Germany,  a  service 
to  which  Beethoven  characteristically  refers  in 
a  letter'  to  Schlcsingcr,  Sept.  25,  1825.  His 
book  on  the  same  subjecti  however,  Jieel- 
homm'i  LAm  vnd  Sik«^m  (Berlin,  1869; 
2nd  ed.,  1 865 ;  6th,  1 901 ),  is  a  fantastic  critique, 
too  full  of  mere  conjecture  and  misty  ffstheti* 
cism.  In  1827  he  received  his  doctor's  diploma 
from  the  univetaity  of  Martrarg,  and  was  made 
'DfK'ont,'  or  tiitnr,  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
music,  at  the  university  of  ikrlin.  He  became 
Professor  in  1830,  and  in  1832  Mosikdircctor 
of  the  university  choir.  In  1850  he  founded 
with  Kullak  a!i<l  Stem  the  '  Berliner  Musik- 
schule,'  afterwards  the  'Berliner  Coiiserva- 
torium,'  and  now  tKe  *8tenisehe  Ooiuerra- 
torinm'  Imt  withdrew  in  1856  (Kullak  having 
naigned  in  1855),  and  henceforth  devoted 
himaelf  to  his  private  pupils  aud  to  his  work 
at  the  Univerai^.  He  died  in  Berlin,  May  17, 
1866.  His  numerous  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  most  important  being  the  Lehre  run 
der  mwriktUiaehen  Composition,  four  vols.  (Breit- 
kopf  ifc  Hiirtel,  1837,  1888,  1847).  His  Gltuk 
und  die  Oper  (Berlin,  two  vols.  1863)  contains 
many  ingenious  observations,  but  is  of  no 
hiatdffioal  valne.  The  othen  are  Vber  MaUni 
in  der   TonkunM  (1828),  (//V  GeUung 

Jldndrht  hen  Sulogemnge ,  etc.  (1829),  Allgemeine 
Mmiklehre  (1839),  Die  alU  MusikUhre  (1842), 
Die  JMk  de$  19,  J(cMMndeH,  ete.  (1866), 

Anleiluny  znm  Vortrag  BeethnrrnM-hrn  Khtvirr- 
werke  (1863),  Erinrurungm  (1865),  and  a  post- 
hnmoQs  work.  Dot  Ideale  und  die  Oegenwarl 
(1867).  Besides  what  he  did  for  Beethoven's 
music,  Marx  deserves  credit  for  bringing  to  light 
many  little-known  works  of  Bach  and  HandeL 
Hia  compositiona  are  not  remarlmble ;  neither 
his  oratorios  'Johannes  der  Tiiufvr,'  'Moses,' 
and  '  Nahid  und  Omar,'  nor  his  instrumental 
music,  obtaining  more  than  a  '  succes  d'estime.' 
Hia  open, '  Jery  and  Bitely,*  waa  performed  at 
Berlin  in  1827,  and  a  mrlodram,  'Die  Rache 
wartet,'  in  1829.  Nevertheless  some  particulars 
given  in  hia  Erinnerun^n  (Berlin,  1865)  as 
to  hia  manner  of  composing  are  well  worth 
reading,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  book  for  its 
interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  Ikrliu 
between  1880  and  1880.  With  Mendelsaohn 
he  was  at  one  ttaM  extremely  intimate,  and  no 
doubt  was  in  many  resj>ect8  useful  to  him  ;  but 
his  influence  diminished  as  Mendelssohu  grew 
older  and  more  independent*  F.  o. 

MARXSEN,  EnrAiin,  bora  July  23,  1806,  at 
Nienstadten  near  Altona,  where  his  father  waa 
organist.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  tmt 
deroted  himaelf  to  music,  which  he  studied  at 
home  and  with  Clasiu^j  of  Hamburg'.  ITc  then 
assisted  his  father  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1880,  when  ha  went  to  Vienna,  and  took  lawma 
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in  counteriwint  from  Seyfried,  and  the  pianoforte 
from  Booklet.  He  ulso  caniposed  iu«lustriouijly, 
•nd  on  hia  leturn  to  Hamburg  gave  a  concert 
(Oct.  15,  IS'ii)  at  which  he  played  ri  'litfcn 

{tiecea  of  hia  ow]>  coni(io:jition.  He  suLmeq^uently 
ived  ftt  Hamburg  iu  gruat  re<{ue8t  M  •  teaoher. 
Kahms  was  hia  most  iUustrioua  pupil.  Of  his 
sixty  or  seventy  compositions,  one  for  full  or- 
chestra called  '  Beethoven's  Schatten '  was  per- 
formed in  1844  and  1846  at  oonoerta  in  Ham- 
burg.   Ht'  ditMl  ;it  Altona,  Nov.  18,  1887.  F.  o. 

MARVLKUONE  GARDENS.  This  once 
celebmLtjd  place  of  entertainment  w&s  siliuitcd  at 
the  back  of  and  appurtenant  to  a  tavern  called 
*The  Rose  of  Normandy*  (or  briefly  'The 
Rose which  stood  on  the  east  aide  of  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  and  was  erected  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  17  th  century.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  is  in  Mrriwirs  by  Samuel  SatjUh  ill,  ItifiO, 
printed  in  I'he  GtnUeman'a  Mtigasine^  vol.  83, 
p.  524,  where  the  garden  is  thua  deaoribed : 
*The  outside  a  square  brick  wall,  set  with  fruit 
tree««,  t^ravel  walks,  204  paces  long,  soven  broad  ; 
the  circular  walk  485  pauea,  six  broad,  the  centre 
aquare,  a  Bowling  Green,  112  paces  one  way, 
88  another  ;  all  except  the  first  double  set 
with  (quickset  hedges,  full  grown  and  kept  in 
eKoellent  order,  uid  indented  lika  town  walls.* 
It  ta  next  mentioned  by  PepyH,  May  7,  1668  : 
♦Thpn  we  abroad  to  .Marrowliono  and  there 
walked  in  the  garden,  the  drat  time  i  ever  waa 
there,  and  a  pretty  place  it  ia.'  Long's  bowling 
green  at  the  Rose  at  Marylebone,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  London,  1"^  mentioned  in  the  L'vufoii 
OaseUe,  Jan.  11,  ltiyi-y2.  Count  do  Tallard, 
the  Ftanch  ambaaaador,  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment before  leaving  England  to  the  Marquis 
of  Normanbj  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buokingham- 
shire)  and  other  persons  of  not*  *at  the  great 
Bowling  llreen  at  Marylebone,'  in  Jona  1699. 
About  that  time  the  house  became  noted  as  a 
gaming-house  much  frequented  by  persons  of 
rank ;  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bnokingluimshire,  was 
a  constant  attendant,  and,  as  Quin  told  Pen- 
nant, gave,  every  spring,  a  dinner  to  the  chief 
frequenters  of  the  place,  at  which  hiB  (tarting 
toast  was  *May  as  many  of  ua  as  remain  un- 
changed next  spring  meet  here  apiiti.'  It  was 
he  who  was  alluded  to  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  oft -quoted  line,  *8oma  dukes  at 
Mary  bone  bowl  time  away.'  Oay,  in  his  *  Bog- 
gar's  Opera,'  1727,  Tt^kf  ^  Man,'lebon6  one  of 
Macheath's  haunt^i,  and  mentions  the  'deep 
play'  there.  Prior  to  1787  sdmiasion  to  the 
gatrlens  was  gratuitous,  but  in  that  year  Daniel 
Gough,  the  proprietor,  charpjcd  Is.  each  for 
admission,  giving  ia  return  a  ticket  which  was 
taken  back  in  payment  for  refreshments  to  that 
amount.  In  173S  Cough  erect<'d  afi  nrnlir- tri 
and  engaged  a  band  of  music  '  from  the  opera 
and  both  tiieatres,'  which  performed  fnnn  6  to 
10  o'clock,  during  which  time  they  played 
eighteen  pieoeSi     In  Aogoat  'two  Grand  or 


Double  Bassoons,  made  by  Mr.  Stane>by,  junior, 
the  greatness  of  whose  sound  burpaas  that  ol 
any  other  bass  instrument  whataoever  ;  uevei 
j>erformfd  with  before,'  were  {ntroilm^ 'I .  In 
1740  an  organ  was  erected  by  Bridge.  In  1 7lC 
robberies  had  become  so  freqnent  and  the  robben 
so  daring  that  the  proprietor  was  compelled  tc 
have  a  guard  ol  soldiers  to  protect  the  visit'^n 
from  and  to  town.  In  1747  Misa  Falkne: 
appeared  as  princijial  singer  (a  post  she  retainec 
for  some  years),  and  the  adniifwinn  to  the  concur 
was  raised  to  2s.  In  1748  an  addition  wa 
made  to  the  number  of  lauip^s,  and  Defesch  wa; 
engaged  as  first  violin,  and  about  the  sami 
time  fireworks  were  introduced.  In  1751  .Tohi 
Trualer  became  proprieUu' ;  '  Master  (Michael 
Arne'appeared  as  a  ringsr,  balls  and  maaqneradei 
were  occasionally  given,  the  doora  were  openec 
at  7,  the  fireworks  were  discharged  at  11 
and  '  a  guard  was  appointed  to  be  iu  the  houai 
and  gardens,  and  to  ^lige  sll  peraons  raisbehar 
ing  to  quit  the  place.'  In  1752  the  price  o 
admission  was  reduecd  to  6d.,  althongh  tb' 
exjxjuse  was  said  to  be  £8  per  night  more  thai 
the  preceding  year.  In  175S  the  bowling  greai 
was  .1  lulled  to  the  garden,  and  the  fireworks  wen 
on  a  laiger  acalo  than  before.  In  1768  thi 
first  hurletta  performed  in  the  gudena  wai 
given  ;  it  was  an  adaptation,  by  Trualer  juniol 
^Hfl  the  elder  Storace,  of  I'ergolesi's  '  La  Ser^T 
i'adrona,'  and  for  years  was  a  great  favourite 
The  gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning  fd 
breakfasting,  and  Mi.s.s  Trusler  made  cakes  whid 
long  enjoyed  a  great  vogtie.  In  1762  th( 
gardens  were  opened  in  tlte  morning  gratis^ 
and  an  organ  performanoe  given  from  5  to  I 
o'clock.  In  1763  tbr  jla-c  passed  into  th< 
hands  of  Thomas  (iamibariy  called  Tommy 
Lowe,  tlie  popalar  tenor  singer,  the  admissioi 
was  raiasd  to  Is.  and  Miss  Catley  was  amon| 
the  singers  engaged.  In  the  next  year  th< 
openii^  of  the  gardens  on  Sunday  evenings  fa 
tea-drinking  was  prohibited  ;  and  in  Ootober  < 
morning  [>crformance,  under  the  name  of  a  re 
hearsal,  was  given,  when  a  collection  was  mad* 
iu  aid  of  the  suilerera  by  destructive  fires  a 
Montreal,  Oanada,  snd  Honiton,  Devooshiie 
Lowe's  management  continuetl  wntV.  176S,  wlu  i 
he  retired,  having  met  with  heavy  loases.  li 
1709  Mr.  (aftenwds  Dr.)  Arnold  became  pro 
]>rietor,  and  engaged  Hts.  Pinto  (fbmierly  Mia 
Brent),  Master  Brown,  and  others  as  vocali«t« 
Piuto  as  leader,  Hook  as  oiganist  and  musK 
direetor,  and  Dr.  Ame  to  oompoae  an  ode.  Ii 

1 770  Barth^lemon  became  leader,  and  Mrs.  Bar 
thelemon,  Bannister  and  Reinhold  were  amon^ 
the  singers.  A  burletta  by  Barth<3emou,  callec 
'  The  Noble  Padkr,'  m  ftty  sneoeaeftil.  Ix 

1771  Mis.s  Harper  (afterwards  Mrs.  John  Ban 
nister)  ap|)eared.  Miss  Catley  reappeared,  anc 
sevend  new  burlettas  wwe  produced.  In  1771 
Torre,  an  eminent  Itslian  pyrotoehliiBty  mi 
engBgad,  and  the  fireworks  beosiiM  «  man 
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praminfcul  feature  iu  the  entertainments,  to 
ttigraat  alarm  of  tho  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
K^o  .ippiied  to  the  iiiii^^istrates  to  prohibit  tlu'ir 
exiubttion,  fearing  danger  to  their  liouses  from 
tkoL  Toarr^  however,  oontiniiod  to  exhibit 
teing  that  and  the  next  two  seasons.  But 
tie  sraHens  w<>re  losing  their  popularity  ;  in 

1775  there  ap|>ear  to  have  been  no  entertain- 
Moti  of  the  usual  kind,  bat  ooouioiial  per- 
formances of  Baddeluy's  entertainment,  *  The 
Modem  Magic  Lantern,'  deHverics  of  George 
Seville  Carey's  '  Lecture  ujjou  Mimicry,'  or 
tthiUtkmB  of  finwoiirs  by  •  Signor  Caillot.  In 

1776  entertaiTiiuents  of  a  similar  description 
vere  given,  amongst  which  was  a  representation 
«f  the  BonUvaids  of  Parfo.  The  gwrdena  dosed 
AiSept.  2S,  and  were  not  afterwards  r^Uu'ly 
»f«ned.  In  or  about  1  778  the  site  was  let  to 
iniilders,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Beaumont 
Street,  Devonehire  Street,  and  part  of  Deroo- 
shire  Place,  The  tavern,  with  a  piece  of  ground 
&t  th**  back,  us<xl  ns  a  skittle  alley,  continued 
to  exi;»t  in  nearly  its  pristine  t>tat«  until  1865, 
wbm  it  was  taken  down,  and  rebailt  on  iti  own 
r!tv  and  that  of  an  adjoining  house,  and  on  the 
ground  behind  it  was  erected  the  Marylebone 
Mssio  Hall.  [A  list  of  names  of  artjats  who 
■ppnnd  at  Marylebone  Cardens  ifl  glTen,  with 
<iates,  in  J,  Xl  Smith's  Book /cr  a  Rainy 
Dm^.\  w.  H.  H. 

MlSAHIELLO.  His  name  in  England  of 
Auber's  opera,  La  MuettedePortici.  Opera  in 
five  sets ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  music 
by  JLubo*.  Producetl  at  the  Academie,  Feb.  29, 
1828,  and  performed  there  471  times  op  to 
Oct.  28,  1873.  In  England  it  was  first  per- 
formed,  under  the  name  of  '  Masaniello,'  at 
Drary  Lane,  in  English  (three  acts).  May  4, 
lii29;  in  Italian,  at  Covent  (lanlen  (three  acts). 
Marth  15.  1S19;  at  Her  Majesty's,  April  10, 
1S5I,  as  '  La  Muta  di  PorticL'  o.  [An  earlier 
open  on  the  same  subject  was  based  on  a  oon- 
tmporvy  aoooont  of  the  rebellion  at  Naples 
cndfT  ToTnraa,so  Annello  ;  D'Urff^y  was  the 
autbor,  and  iSamuel  Ackeroyde  (or  Akeroyde) 
the  priiwi|ial  composer.  It  was  prioted  in  1 700, 
irith  the  title,  'The  famous  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Massaniello,  in  two  parts.'  The 
songs  remained  in  fsTour  through  the  early 
jiart  of  the  1  8th  eentuiy.] 

MASCAGNI,  Pietro,  was  born  at  Leghorn 
Dec.  7,  1863.  His  father,  who  was  a  baker, 
fstsndsd  histotttobea  lawyer,  and disoonraged 
his  attempta  to  lesm  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Tht  budding  composer,  compelled  to  prosecute 
Lis  mufii<»l  studies  by  stealth,  entered  himself 
surepliUoQsly  as  a  pupil  at  the  Istitato  Lnigi 
Clierubini,  where  his  principal  instructor  was 
Alfredo  Soffredini.  In  due  course  Mascagni's 
ftttsr  ibond  out  how  his  son  was  spending  his 
Unm  time,  and  the  musical  career  of  the  future 
wnposer  of  '  Caralleria  Rusticana '  would 
tfaereopoo  have  oome  to  an  untimely  close,  had 


it  not  been  for  the  iiiLervention  of  an  amiable 
uncle,  who  oams  forward  and  offered  to  adopt 
the  young  musician.  Transferred  to  his  imcle's 
house  Masosgni  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to 
mujdo,  and  the  flntfrnits  of  hisUbonrs  appeared 
ill  the  sha|)e  of  a  symphony  in  C  minor  for  small 
orchestra,  and  a  Kuru-  written  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Cherubini,  both  of  which  were  per- 
fonned  at  the  Istitnto  In  1 870.  Hese  were  fo^ 
lowed  after  two  years  by  'In  Filanda,'  a  cantata 
for  solo  voices  and  '^•rchestra,  which  was  favour- 
ably muutioned  lu  a  prize-comjietition  instituted 
by  the  International  Exhibition  of  Music  at 
Milan.  These  successes  rcconcilfl  Ma-scagni's 
father  to  the  idea  of  making  his  sou  a  musician  ; 
and  at  ths  death  of  his  nnde  in  1881  the  boy 
returned  to  his  &fher'i  house,  when  he  ma 
allowed  to  pursue  hi-f  musical  studies  in  peace. 
His  next  oompositiuu  was  a  setting  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  *  Ode  to  Joy/  which  was  per^ 
formed  at  tho  Teatro  degli  Avvalorati  with  so 
much  success  that  Count  Florestano  de  Lardcrel, 
a  wealthy  amateur,  otl'ered  on  the  spot  to  pay 
for  tlie  oompoeer's  edncstion  at  the  Milan  Oon<> 
scrvatoire.  Mascagni's  career  at  Milan  wns  not 
a  success.  In  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  eu> 
oonragement  of  his  teaehers,  among  whom  wen 
Amilcare  Ponchielli  and  Michele  Saladino,  ha 
found  the  course  of  regular  study  insupjKjrtable. 
For  some  time  he  chafed  silently  against  the 
triTial  round  of  eonnterpoint  and  fngne,  and 
eventually  took  French  leave  of  his  professors, 
joined  a  travelling  o])erati(!  company  in  the 
capacity  of  conductor,  and  turuea  his  back  upon 
Hflan  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhsre.  For  many 
years  he  led  a  life  of  obscurity  and  privation, 
travelling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy  wiUi  one  company  after  another.  He  had 
no  spare  time  for  composition,  but  donbtless 
gained  nnich  valuable  experience  in  practical 
orchestration.  After  Duuiy  wanderings  Ma^gui 
marrisd  and  ssttled  at  Gerignola  near  Foggia, 
where  he  managed  to  make  a  meagre  livelihood 
by  givin/^  jiianoforte  les-wns  and  managing  the 
nmnici|)fil  school  of  music.  From  this  obscurity 
he  was  snddenly  rescued  by  the  success  of  his 
one-act  opera  'Cavalleria  Rusticana,' which  won 
the  hrst  prize  in  a  competition  instituted  in 
1889  by  the  publisher  Bonzogno.  and  was  pro- 
duced at  the  ( /OS tanzi  Theatre  in  Rome,  May  18, 
1890.  Tho  libretto  was  founded  by  Signori 
Menasci  and  Targioni-Tozzetti  u{>on  a  well, 
known  story  of  Sidlisn  village  life  by  Giovanni 
Verga.  The  opera  was  received  at  its  first  per- 
forraancewith  tumiiltnons  applause,  and  the  next  • 
day  Mascagni  awoke  to  tiud  himself  famous. 
Italy  lost  her  head  om  *  Oavalleria. '  Masoagni 
was  greeted  as  the  successor  of  Verdi.  Medals 
were  stmok  in  his  honour.  He  was  welcomed 
baek  to  hia  native  Leghorn  with  illuminations 
and  torohUght  processions,  and  the  King  of 
Italy  presented  him  with  the  onler  of  the  Crown 
of  ItaXjf  an  honour  not  accorded  to  Verdi  until 
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he  Ind  readied  middle  lifti    *  C3ftv«l1erift '  at 

once  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  speedily  crossed 
tho  Al{)8.  it  was  produced  in  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  iu  London,  at  the  Shaftes- 
liuiy  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Signor 
Lrii^n  in  October  1891.  It  was  first  performed 
iu  Tans  at  the  Opera-Comi^ue,  Jan.  19,  1892. 
Everywhere  ito  aueeeaa  was  unqtieetioiiaible. 
The  public,  tited,  perhspa,  of  long-winded  imita- 
tions of  Wagti'T,  welcomed  the  crisp  action  and 
direct  emotional  ap|>eal  of  the  little  work,  and, 
tor  fhe  monMnt  thie  vnlgwitf  of  the  murio  was 
condoucd  for  the  sake  of  thn  adn»irably  con- 
structed libretto.  'Cavalleria'  became  the 
fashion,  and  was  responsible  for  a  mushroom  crop 
of  one-act  melodraraius,  each  one  more  squalid 
in  subject  than  the  last,  which  bore  a  tolerably 
close  resemblance  to  the  shilling  '  shocker '  of 
ephemeral  literature,  and  boasted  a  oorretponding 
artistic  value.  Since  the  days  of  '  Cavalleria ' 
M  iscagni's  fame  has  steadily  declined.  His  next 
work,  '  L'Amioo  Fritz '  (Teatro  Oostanzi,  Rome, 
Oot  SI,  1691),  sn  adaptation  of  Brekmsiin< 
Chatrian's  well-known  novel,  made  by  Sij,Mior 
Daspuro  under  the  an;igram  of  P.  Suardon,  had 
more  rclinemeut  than  '  Cavalleria,'  and  was  more 
earafoUy  written,  but  tho  cotnpoaer  eeaioely 
attr>mpted  to  fit  his  grandiose  Italian  manner  to 
tho  exigencies  of  an  Alsatian  idyll,  and  tlie 
woefolly  nndramatio  dtsraoter  of  the  libretto 
prevented  the  oi>cra  from  winning  more  than  a 
stuxiscCe^iiM.  *I  Rantzau'(Teatiodellarer«»ola, 
Florence,  Nov.  10,  1892),  anuthor  adaptation 
from  Erekmann-Ohatrian,  by  Signori  Menasei 
and  Targioni-To/.zetti,  was  even  le.ss  .suuce.ssful 
than  '  L'Amic  o  Fritz,'  the  dulness  of  the  libretto 
snd  the  absurdly  intlated  style  of  the  niuuic 
being  equally  responsible  for  its  failure. 
•Gn-lifdmo  Ratclin"  (Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  1896) 
was  a  work  of  the  composer's  student  days, 
subsequently  rerised  snd  rewritten.  The  com- 
poser had  conceived  the  extraordinary  notion  of 
settin;^  to  music  a  literal  and  unabbreviated 
translation  of  Heinu's  gloomy  tragedy,  which 
ws-i  alone  aoffioient  to  doom  the  work  to  fdlure^ 
and  his  music  did  little  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  libretto.  No  less;  decisive  was  tlie  failure 
of  'Silvano'  (Scala,  Milan,  March  1896),  a 
feeble  and  half-hesrted  bkl  for  popularity  in 
the  composer's  most  hackneyed  'Cr.nll  ria' 
manner.  Meanwhile  (1895)  Mascagni  had  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Oonaervatoire  at 
Pesaro,  wlierc  his  next  opera,  'Zaoetto,*  was 
produced  March  2, 1 896.  '  /  n  i  <t  to '  is  an  operatic 
version  of  Franfois  Copp^e's  tamous  one-act  play 
*  Le  Paesant,'  It  is  slight  in  straeture,  being 
scored  only  for  strings  and  harp,  but  has  con- 
siderably more  refinetnent  of  thought  and 
expresniou  than  is  customary  lu  Mascagni'swork. 
*Itis*<Tbatio  Oostsnsi,  Rome,  Nov.  22, 1898), 
an  opera  on  a  Taymnese  stibjeet,  is  haTidi<^a{ifK'd 
by  a  singularly  unpleasant  libretto,  but  never- 
thslssi  MS  won  more  favour  than  any  of  the 


I  composer's  works  dues  'OsvaUsria.*   tt  shows 

much  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  orchestra,  and 
is  in  many  ways  the  most  artistic  of  Mascagni's 
operas  ;  but  its  lack  of  original  invention  is 
conspicuous,  snd  though  it  haa  won  oomsiderable 
success  in  Italy,  it  could  hardly  j  rove  an  f  ]  .tnbb 
to  audienow  capable  of  recognising  its  glaring 
plagiarisms  from  the  works  of  Wsgner.  What- 
ever may  be  thoq^tof  Maseagni  as  a  composer, 
he  is  admittedly  a  mast«r  of  the  art  of  rMa-m*, 
and  his  idea  of  produciug  las  next  work,  '  Le 
Masehsre'  (Jan.  17, 1901),  simnltatieonsly  in 

seven  different  cities,  was  a  piece  of  audacious 
impertinence,  probably  un{iaraUeled  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  stage.  Unfortunately  no  amount  of 
advertisement  oould  galvanise  '  Le  Mi^here  * 
into  a  suceesa.  At  Milan,  Venice,  Vernnn, 
Naples,  and  Turin  it  was  soundly  hissed,  while 
at  Oeiios  the  sudienoe  would  not  even  sllow  tho 
performance  to  be  finished.  Only  at  Romowaa 
it  r^cci%'cd  with  any  degree  of  favour,  and  even 
tlierc  it  soon  [tasaed  into  oblivion.  Mascagni*s 
Istestwork  *Amies'<MontsOarlov March  1906), 
though  producer!  in  more  mo<ie,st  fi.shion,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor.  Apart  from  liis 
operas  and  the  youthful  works  already  men- 
tioned Maaosgni  hss  written  a  cantata  for  the 
TjCOpardi  centenary,  which  was  performed  at 
Becanati  in  1898,  and  incidental  muBic  for  Mr. 
Hall  Gaine's  play  Th»  BbtnutA  CUy,  whteh  was 
l>roduosd  at  His  M^ssty*s  Tiieatni  in  Ootober 
1902. 

Of  late  years  Maseagni  has  won  some  fame  as 
a  oonductor,  chiefly  owing  to  repeated  tours  with 

a  8|K>eially  chosen  orchestra  tlirough  the  cities 
of  Eurojie  and  America.  A  protracted  tonr  in 
the  United  States  iu  1903  cost  hiui  his  place  at 
Peasro^  Tho  authorities  of  that  institutioii, 
after  repeated  endeavours  to  recall  their  errant 
director  to  his  duties,  not  unnaturally  determinod 
to  replaos  him  by  a  musknan  who  sst  the  fnlfil<- 
meat  of  his  official  engagements  above  the 
fascinations  of  self-advertisement. 

Mascagni's  reputation  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  *  Oavalleria  Bustieana,*  which  still  holds 
the  stage  in  spite  of  fifteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted jwpularity,  and  the  rivalry  of  a  host  of 
imitatious.    As  has  already  been  said,  it  ow«i« 
much  to  its  direct  if  somewhat  brutal  libretto, 
but  the  music  titidetiiably  shows  a  natural  in- 
stinct for  theatrical  etiect,  and  it  boasts  plenty  of 
catchy,  common plsM  tunes.  NsTertheless  it  is 
easy  to  trace  in  it  the  germs  of  what  in  Maseagni' a 
!  Iat4>r  wnrk^  (]rvf  loped  into  intolerable  manner- 
I  isms,  hui  |)ont|»ous.  inflated  and  melodramatie 
manner  of  treating  simple  ntuations,  his  vulgar 
love  of  mere  noise,  and  his  lack  of  real  rhythmic 
and  melodic  fertility,  ill  di.'sgnised  by  att«nipt<  d 
excursions  U|)on  new  |»aths  of  expression.  Hie 
i  »peedy  exhaustion  of  a  slutllow  vein  of  musical 
invrntion,  t^.f^r-ther  ^'.'ith  the  r:ir,lrp-,TirHs  en- 
I  gendered  by  a  dangerously  sudden  success,  and 
'  fostered  by  the  fooliih  aduUtian  of  parUsaoi,  is 
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ruponable  for  the  complete  oolkpse  of  what  at 
oQe  time  seeniad  ft  talent  of  bri^t  piomiM  for 

Ihe  fatnre  uf  Italian  music.  i:,  a. 

MjlSCH£KO>'I,  Edoardo,  waa  U>m  at 
MibB  OD  Sept.  4,  1857  (not  1855,  as  hit  hem 
trmneoady  stated  in  previous  sketches  of  his 
carter ).  Asa  boy  he  showed  no  special  aptitxide 
kt  mustc,  and  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  lieccaria, 
i4ai«  bo  dntingiiiahed  himadf  partienlu'ly  in 
Mthtmatics.  As  lie  grew  up  ho  (Ievelo{K.'d  a 
nuriced  taste  for  the  study  of  literature,  and 
^Qed  th«  little  band  of  enthusiasts,  among 
viom  were  De  Marchi,  Fo7,z&,  G.  Mazzucato, 
ud  Borghi,  wlio  founded  thr  j-;i;rn,i],  La  vita 
mmm,  to  which  he  contributed  numerous  articles 
«i  literary  sabjeets.  But  with  BUUiliood  oune 
tttooineiomni'^  that  music  was  to  be  his  career, 
auil  h«»  }ilace<i  hitiiself  under  15<Mieheroii,  a 
eompoeer  and  teacher  well  known  \u  Titian  at 
Uke  trau,  iritb  whom  1m  worirad  aMSdnoosly  for 
Kveral  y^i-s.  In  his  younger  days  Mascheroni 
composed  much  music  of  various  kitxis,  but  na 
tuae  vent  on  he  became  persuaded  tliat  his  iml 
fwliim  lay  in  conducting.  He  made  his  first 
auioos  C5^iy  in  this  branch  of  liis  art  in  1883, 
vhea  he  was  engaged  as  ooniiucU>r  at  the  Teatro 
GflUoni  at  Leghorn.  From  Leghorn  liMeberoni 
awved  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
inductor  of  tlie  Teatro  A]>ollo.  Here  he 
rtauuned  seven  years,  gaining  each  year  in 
gperience  and  repntation,  bo  that  at  last  he 
might  fairly  c-laitu  to  1>«  ronsiilerwl  the  leA<ling 
Italian  conductor  of  his  day,  a  claim  wliich  was 
tacitly  recognised  in  1S93  by  his  being  chosen 
to  produce  and  conduct  Verdi's  '  Falstatf '  at  La 
SciIa.  Masfheroni  is  still  a  conductor,  but  of 
Ute  he  has  won  fresh  laurels  as  a  ooroposer. 
During  hie  Sentaa  period  ha  wrote  a  good  deal 
«f  dkMntaer  mnaie,  which  wae  performed  with 
mtieh  applause,  and  an  Album  for  pianoforte  of 
his  won  a  prize  in  a  t'oncorso  at  Palermo.  But 
Ue  tteeteiyieee  at  that  time  waa  the  Beqniem 
f  .r  solo  voii  »-«,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which  he 
wroteinineniory  of  the  death  of  Victor  EmmaTiuel. 
8o  profound  an  ini^vri^saiun  did  thi^  work  create, 
that  the  compoeer  was  commissioned  by  the 
royal  family  to  write  another  Rerjuiem  for  voices 
only,  for  exclusiTe  performance  in  the  royal 
dupe],  wlMre  it  wm  at  once  performed.  In 
^ste  of  his  success  in  conducting  other  men's 
nmsic,  Ma<icheroni  did  not  himself  t«mpt  fortune 
on  the  stage  until  his  '  Lorenxa '  was  produced 
at  the  TMo  Ooatanti,  Borne,  on  April  18, 
The  success  of  this  work  waa  very  i^reat, 
and  since  its  initial  triumph  it  has  been  produced 
st  Brescia,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Buenos  Ayres, 
•■d  ether  towne,  and  has  always  won  conspicu- 
frz^  favour.  '  Lorenza'  may  bo  descriHcl  an  a 
(iaiahrian  Tersion  of  the  sfeoiy  of  Judith  and 
BMnee,  though  in  this  oete  the  Judith,  so 
br  from  slaying  her  brigand  Holofemes,  falls  in 

OTc  with  him,  finf^  fnds  by  disguisin*;  hrrnelf  in 
sm  ekakf  and  by  being  ihot  in  his  place  by  the 


soldiers  who  come  to  capture  the  bandit  chief. 
Mascheroni's  score  overflows  with  thoroughly 
Italian  melody,  and  shows  consi(lera])le  know- 
ledge of  dramatic  ellect,  which  from  a  conductor 
of  msaxperienoe  wasonlyto  beexpeoted.  Heis 
now  (Feb.  1906)  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
a  new  ojiera,  entitled  *  Ln  Pemgina.'  r.  a.  s. 

MASINI,  Angelo,  bom  at  Forll  in  1845, 
is  perhaps  tiie  only  Italian  tenor  who  has  ever 
won  a  very  high  jKisition  without  having  aji- 
]>eared  on  the  opetatic  stage  in  England.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1675  as  a  member  of 
the  flunous  quartet,  whioh,  under  the  composer's 
own  direction,  sang  at  th-^  Allxrt  Hall  in 
Verdi's  Requiem  Mass,  tlie  other  singers  being 
Mme.  Stoltz,  Mm«»  Waldmsnn,  and  IKgnor 
Medini.  At  that  time  Mssini  was  looked  ui)on 
as  the  first  of  the  younger  t«nors  of  Italy,  and 
iii  1876  he  sang  the  part  of  Khadanies  when, 
with  Verdi  himself  oondneting,  *Alda*  wss 
]iroduce<l  for  th«'  first  time  in  Paris.  This 
performance  added  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
and  in  1879  Mapleson  engaged  him  to  sing  at 
Her  imeety's  Theatre.  A  stu^iid  contretemps, 
however,  for  which  Masini  was  himself  solely 
responsible,  prevented  his  appearance.  The 
story  is  fully  set  forih  hi  the  Me^iam  Memtin, 
It  wss  arranged  that  Mssini  should  make  his 
debut  as  Faust  in  compfiny  with  Nilsson, 
Trebelli,  uid  Faure,  but,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
gtanding  he  missed  a  reheensl,  and  then 
hurriedly  left  London.  This  blunder  jiroved 
a  bar  to  his  future  career  in  England,  as  Maple- 
sou  had  au  injunction  against  him  for  breach 

I  of  oontract — compromised  at  last  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  £200.  In  Madiid,  Buenos  Ayres.  and 
elsewhere,  however,  Masini  sang  with  the  utmost 

I  snooem,  and  gained  both  fiime  and  Ipvtime.  He 
was  for  many  seasons  the  lending  tenor  at  the 
Italian  0|>era  at  St.  Petersburg,  resigning  his 
position  at  last  for  the  reason  that  he  could  no 
longer  withstsnd  the  ssTero  climate.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  late  in  his  career,  he  sang  Lohen- 
grin to  the  Elsa  of  Sigrid  ArnnMson.  That 

I  Masini  at  his  best  was  a  tenor  of  exceptional 
gifts  eannot  be  doubted.  Distinguished  singers, 
who  app-ared  with  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  have 

I  sjioken  uf  him  in  enthusiastic  terms.  His  voice 
— very  high  In  tange — was  rather  light  in 
quality,  but  on  the  testimony  of  Manuel  Gomez, 
thfl  well-known  clarinet  player,  who  heard  him 

j  in  his  prime  at  Madrid,  it  was  quite  equal  to 

j  the  requirements  of  exacting  dramatic  parts. 

I  Mr.  Ciomcz  also  speaks  of  the  extreme  charm 
with  which  he  sang  the  Duke's  music  in  '  Rigo- 

I  letto.'  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  before  the 
prodnetion  of  'FalstaiT'  in  Milan,  Verdi  offered 
to  write  n  rnmriTirr'  for  Mssini  if  he  would  Tindrr- 
take  the  part  of  Fentaa.  However  nothing  came 
of  tiie  propoesl.  Fsmibly  Mssini  thought  that, 
even  with  a  song  thrown  in,  it  was  a  poor 

«  c-ompliment  to  offer  him  a  small  part,  and  no  set- 

>  off  against  the  distinction  Verdi  had  conferred 
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on  his  great  rival,  Taniagiio,  by  selecting 
him  for  Otsllo,  and  writing  the  music  of  that 
cimracter  ^edally  for  his  Toioe.  Maatni  ia  still 
living.  8.  H.  p. 

MASNADIERI,  I,— The  Brigands,— an 
o^Mira  in  four  acts  ;  libretto  by  Maflfei,  from 
Soliillt.r's  '  Dk'  K;iul)cr,'  nnisic  l»y  Venli.  Vio- 
duced  at  Her  M^eaty  a  Theatre,  London,  July 
82,  1847,  Verdi  eondaetiiig,  mad  Jenny  Idnd 
•oting.  An  experiment  had  been  made  by 
Mrrnadante  eleven  years  before  on  a  libretto 
a<Japted  from  the  aame  play,  under  the  title 
of  <  I  BrigMiti/  prodttoed  at  the  Italiena,  Fkris, 
March  22,  1836.  o. 

MA80N,  John,  Mu8.B.,  was  admitted  clerk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfoid,  in  1608,  graduated 
Feb.  12,  1509,  and  wiia  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed instrurtor  of  tho  choristers  and  cliaplaiii 
of  Magdalen  Collie.  Wood  says  he  was  in 
mveh  eeteem  in  his  profenion.  He  wu  oollated 
prebeiifiary  of  Pratum  minus,  July  21,  and  of 
Putstou  minor,  July  22,  1525,  and  treasurer  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  May  23,  1545.  He  is 
mentioned  hj  Morlej  in  his  Introduction  as 
one  of  those  whose  works  ho  had  onn suited. 
He  died  in  1547  [or  1543.  See  Degrus  in 
iMc,  p.  66.]  w.  H.  H. 

MASON,  Lowell,  Mus.D.,  bom  atMedfleld, 
MassRchuscttJj,  Jan.  24,  1792,  died  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  August  11,  1872.  He  was  self- 
taught,  and  in  hie  own  trarda  *epont  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  doing  nothing  save  playing 
on  all  manner  of  musical  instruments  that  came 
within  his  reach.'  At  sixteen  he  yna  leader  of 
the  choir  in  the  village  church,  and  a  teacher 
of  singing  classes.  At  twenty  ho  went  to 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  as  clerk  in  a  bank,  and 
there  oontlnned  to  praotise,  lead,  and  teach. 
In  the  course  of  these  labours  ho  formed,  with 
the  hflp  of  F.  L.  Abel,  a  collection  of  psalm 
tune3  baited  on  Gardiner's  '  Sacred  Melodiiis  ' — 
itself  adapted  to  tunes  extraoted  from  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  [Sec 
Gardinrr,  vol.  ii.  1446.]  This  <K>llection  was 
published  by  the  Handel  and  Ha3rdn  Society  of 
Boston  in  1822  under  the  title  of  'the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Socifty's  collection  of  Church 
Music,'  Mason's  name  being  almost  entirely 
•nppraMed.  The  hook  sold  mil ;  it  enabled 
the  Society  to  tide  over  the  period  of  its  youth, 
and  establish  itself  as  one  of  the  chararteristic 
institutiuns  of  Boston,  it  initiated  a  purer  und 
healthier  taste  for  mmic  in  New  England,  and 
it  led  to  Ma.<wn's  removal  to  Boston  and  to  his 
taking  '  a  general  chaise  of  muaio  in  the  church^ 
then,'  in  1827.  He  then  became  president  of 
the  society  ;  but  as  his  object  was  not  so  much 
the  cultivation  of  high -class  music  ns  the 
introduction  of  music  as  an  essential  element 
of  edneation  in  the  common  schools,  he  soon 
left  it  and  established  (with  G.  J.  Webb)  tho 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  in  1832.  He  ibunded 
classes  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi,  and  at 


length  in  1838  obtained  power  to  teach  in  all 
the  schools  of  Boston.    At  tho  same  time  ba 

founded  })eriodical  convrntmns  of  music  teachers, 
which  have  been  found  very  useful,  and  aro 
now  established  in  many  pwts  of  the  Ststea. 
He  also  published  a  large  number  of  manuals 
and  collections  which  have  sold  enormonaly  and 
produced  him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  visited 
Europe  fint  in  1867  with  the  view  of  exnmtninf^ 
the  uiethods  of  teaching  in  Oerinaiiy,  ar  i 
embodied  the  results  in  a  volume  eti titled 
Musical  LeLUr&  from.  Abroad  (New  York,  1 853^ 
He  was.  for  long  closely  connected  witii  thei 
Public:  Board  of  Education  of  Massarhnsett,'?, 
his  kindness  and  generosity  were  notorious,  and 
he  was  nnifwrsally  sdmirea  and  esteemed.  His 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  the  first  of  the  kind 
cotifeiTe<l  by  an  American  college,  was  granted 
by  the  New  York  University  in  1836.  The 
last  yean  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Oraa^  in 
New  Jersey,  the  residence  of  two  of  liis  sons. 
He  formed  a  very  hne  library,  which  he  col  iectcd 
far  and  wide,  regardless  of  expense.  [The  list 
of  his  popular  collections  of  secular  and  sacred 
music  i"? given  in  leaker's //ioy.  Did .  of ^fu8ieu^ns»'^ 
Of  sous,  William,  born  at  Boston,  Jan* 
24,  1 829,  reoeired  a  libmd  education  in  music, 
and  after  a  successful  di^but  at  Boston  in  1846, 
and  a  pcrifKl  of  stndy  at  Leipzig  in  1849,  und<'r 
Moischeles,  Hauptmann,  and  Richter,  and  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt,  was  long  recognised  as 
a  leading  pianist  in  New  York.  He  founded 
chamber-music  concerts  with  Theodore  Thomas 
and  others  in  1854,  and  receiTed  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  from  Yale  University  in  1872.  Msuny 
graceful  compositioTt'?  atid  valuable  instrirtitu:- 
books  for  the  piano  are  of  his  author8hi|>  ; 
special  interest  attabhes  to  his  IfsniorMs  qf  m 
Mtisieal  Life  (New  York,  1901),  wlucli  contains 
a  valuable  aoooont  of  tho  Weimar  circle  in 
1853.  W-  T. 

MASON,  Matrias,  groom  of  the  ohambeir  to 

James  I.,  is  mentioned  in  Dowland's  'Varietio 
of  Lute  Lessons  '(1610)  as  having  invented  three 
f^ets  for  the  lute. 

MASON,  Rrv.  William,  son  of  a  clergyman, 
born  at  Hull,  1724,  graduate  d  at  Canil "ridge, 
B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1749  ;  took  orders  1765, 
became  reetor  of  Aston,  Toilcdtire,  in  1764, 
and  afterwards  prebendary  (1766),  canon  resi- 
dentiary and  precentor  (1763)  of  York  Minster. 
He  was  apjiointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Holderness 
in  1754  and  to  the  king  in  1757.  In  1782  he 
published  a  book  of  words  of  anthems,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  Critical  and  historical  Euay  on 
Oaikedrai  JfWfe  (another  edition,  1704).  He 
also  wrote  essays  On  Inslr  ummtal  Church  Musi^:, 
On  Parochial  Psalmody,  and  On  the  Cansen  qf  th« 
Jhtscnt  imperfect  Alliance  between  Music  and 
Aelry.  He  oomposed  some  ohureih  mnsfo,  Uie 
bi'st  known  of  which  is  the  short  ;tr;thf'rn  '  Lord 
of  all  power  and  might.'  He  was  author  of 
several  poems,  and  of  two  tragedies,  'Elfrida ' 
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u»i  'CakractacuB,'  and  was  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  poet  Gray.  He  also  invented 
.2  uistrument  called  the  '  GdMtiiia.'  Hadiad 
a  Aston,  April  6,  1797.  w.  h.  h. 

MASQUE.    The  preooraor  of  tho  opera :  a 
tomatSe  entectaiiiment,  umially  u^>oa  an  aHe- 
grri-Ml  or  mythological  subject,  and  combining 
f«3etty,  vocal  an'!  tii^^tnimouUl  music,  scenery, 
d*ncing,  elaborate  machinery,  and  splendid 
eartanm  and  d«omtioii»>-wlddi  was  perfbrmad 
»t  Court  or  at  ii  obi  (••men's  liousi-s  on  restive 
eoea«iond,  the  perfonners  being  usually  persons 
flf  lank.    MMqqfls  van  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  eoDita  of  Jamaa  I.  and  Charlaa  I,,  and 
v»st  «TTTns  were  lavished  upon  thfir  pmdncHon. 
The  ^laaque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's 
biL,  pvaaentttd  in  Feb.  1612*1S,  on  the  marriage 
of  tin  Princess  Eli2al)eth  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
of  the  Khine,  cost  £1086:8:11.1   The  princii>al 
author  of  those  masquea  was  livn  Junson,  whose 
fenxQS  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  alyle  of  eom- 
po«itir.n  which  atTonled  him  ample  opjxirtnnity 
of  displaying  his  erudition.    Beaumont,  Chap- 
man,  Sainttd  Daniel,  Gkmpion,  Shirley,  Hey- 
«oad»  and  Carew,  also  etnployed  their  talents 
nf"on  Tn3.«»]nr>H.  as  did  a  preater  than  they, 
iiitton,  whow  *Comu8'  was  represented  at 
Lndlow  Oude  in  15S4.   Inigo  Jonoa  deviaed 
the  maohiiiery  and  designed  the  costumes  for 
the  Court  masques  ;*  Laniere  and  other**  pnintcd 
the  mseaerj  ;  and  Ferrabosco,  Campion,  ii.  aud 
W.  lAvaa,  Ivea,  Laniere^fLooke,  C  Oihbona,  and 
others  compnsM   the  mnsic.     Two   of  Rp-n 
Jonson'a  masques — 'The  Masque  of  Queens,' 
UIO,  and  *  The  Twelfth  Ki^t'a  Ravels,'  1606, 
were  printed  from  his  autograph  MSB.  in  the 
British  MnspTim  I'y  the  Shakespeare  Society  at 
the  end  of  Cunningham's  Li/e  of  Inigo  Jones. 
After  the  Restoration  what  were  called  maaquwi 
w^rv  rnra-sionnlly  f^jven  at  Court,  but  tliey 
appear  to  have  been  rather  masked  or  fnnrj 
dress  balls  than  dranmtiu  entertainments.  An 
exception  was  Crowne's  masque,  •  Calisto  ;  or, 
th-'  riiaste  Nymph,*  pcrfonned  at  court  by  the 
princeaaes  and  courtiers,  Dec.  15  and  22, 1676. 
In  ^  ISCh  oentary  masques  were  not  nnfire> 
quently  to  be  seen  on  the  public  stage.  The 
*  f-antoniinics '  produced  by  Rich  (for  most  of 
which  lialliard  compoiMd  the  music)  were  really 
nasqoaa  with  harleqninade  acmea  interaperaed. 
Hore  rec'iUly  ma-vpiM  have  been  performed 
on  occasion  of  royal  weddings  ;  thu.s  '  Pelens 
•od  Thetis,'  a  masque,  formed  the  second  act 
of  the  op<  r:i  '  Windsor  Castle,'  by  William 
Pearop.  inasic  by  J.  P.  Salomon,  performed  at 
Covent  Uardcn  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
«f  Walea,  1795,  and  'Fraja's  Gift,'  masque 
by  John  Oxenford,  mwle  by  O.  A.  Hao&mn, 
was  prwlui  ed  at  the  same  house  on  the  marriage 
of  the  {iresfcnt  King,  1863.     Soon  after  the 
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death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1882,  *  The  Vision 
of  the  Bwd,*  masque  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
was  prodnoed  at  Covent  Gan^  :i  [In  !^s7, 
in  honmir  of  Queen  Victoria's  .Juhilfc,  'The 
Masque  of  Flowers  "  was  revived  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  waa  again  performed  in  1897  for  tin 
Diamond  Jubilee.  A  masque  by  Campion  waa 
given  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  under 
the  title  of  'The Golden  Ti-ee,'  by  the  Womhip- 
ful  Company  of  Mwairiana,  June  39, 1906.  Sea 
Musical  Timrs  for  1900,  p.  218.]    w.  ii.  n. 

MASS  (LaU  Missa  ;  from  the  words,  '  /<«, 
iniasa  sat ' — *  Dejvart !  the  assembly  is  dismissed  * 
— sung,  by  the  Deacon,  immediately  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Service.  Ital.  J/r.swt ;  Yr.M  sse; 
Germ.  Die  Metse).  The  custom  of  singing  cer- 
tain parte  of  the  Mass  to  music  of  a  {wculiarly 
Hdlernn  and  impressive  character  has  prevailed, 
in  the  Romau  Church,  from  time  inimemori.il. 

The  old  plain-song  has  been  already  dtsticribed 
under  Gregorian  Music  (see  toI.  ti.  p.  285); 
but  bffore  coming  to  harmonised  mnsic  there 
are  some  late  plain-aoug  Masses  to  take  into 
aoooont.  For  the  ao^eauad  '  Miiaa  da  ABfaHa  * 
see  below. 

After  the  invention  of  Counterpoint  com- 
posers delighted  in  weaving  these  aud  other  old 
Phun-aong  melodiea  into  polyphonie  Maaaea, 

for  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twehc,  or  t-vt  n  forty 
voices  ;  and  thus  arose  those  marvelious  schools 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  which,  gradually  ad- 
vandng  in  excellence,  exhibited,  during  the 
latter  half  of  tin-  16th  century,  a  develojiTTi'-nt 
of  art,  the  rosthotio  perfection  of  which  has 
nerer  ainoe  been  equalled.  The  portiona  of  ^e 
Service  selected  for  this  method  of  treatment 
were  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  the 
Satictus,  the  BcMdictua,  and  the  Agnus  Dei; 
which  aix  movementa  oanatitttted — and  stOl 
con.stitute  —  the  musical  eoinpo.sitiou  usually 
called  the  '  Mass.'  A  single  Plain-song  melody 
— in  technical  language  a  Canto  ftsrmo — served, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  common  theme  for  the 
whole  ;  and  from  this  the  entire  work  gener- 
ally derived  its  name — as  Mism  '  Veni  sponsa 
ChridVi  Minis  et  HOtus'  ;  Mian  *JaU 
confessor.'  The  Caido  fervw,  however,  waa  not 
always  a  sacrcl  ou'^  Sometimes — though  not 
very  often  during  tiic  best  periods  of  art — it 
waa  taken  ftom  the  refrain  of  aome  popular 
song;  as  in  the  case  of  tlr  f^n^  m^  Mimu 
*  LHomnys  armif  founded  uj>ou  au  old  French 
love-song — a  aubjeot  which  Joaquin  dee  Pr^ 
Palestrina,  and  many  other  great  oompoeen  have 
treated  with  wonderful  ingi'iiuity.  More  rarely 
an  original  theme  was  selected  ;  and  the  work 
waa  then  called  Mims  tine  momitiet  or  iftaaM 
hrri'is,  or  Missa  ad  Fugnvi,  or  ad  Canones,  as 
the  case  might  be  ;  or  named  after  the  Mo<!e 
in  which  it  was  composed,  Missa  Frimi  Tani, 
MS»m  QttmrH  Toni,  Ahsm  OOavi  Toni ;  or  even, 
from  the  nnwHer  of  voices  employed,  as  .Vinsa 
QtuUttor  Vocum,     In  some  few  instances- 
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generally  very  fine  ones — an  entire  Mass  was 
based  u{k>u  tlie  »ix  tMJunds  of  the  Hexachoni, 
and  entitled  ifima  ut,  rv,  mi,  /«>  «o{,  ta,  or  Muaa 
Mtiper  Voces  Musi'mIcs. 

Among  the  earliest  Maases  of  this  descriptiou, 
of  which  perfect  and  intelligible  copies  have 
been  preserved  to  ns,  are  those  by  Du  Fay, 
Dunstable,  BitKhoys,  and  certain  contempor- 
aneous writers,  whose  works  characterise  the 
Firet  Bpodi  of  really  practical  importaaoe  iu 
the  history  of  Figured  Music  —  an  epo-li 
intensrly  interesting  to  the  critic,  as  already 
exiiibiLiiig  liie  liriu  establishment  of  an  entirely 
new  style,  confessedly  founded  npoii  novel 
principles,  yet  de^imding  for  itn  materials  ujK>n 
the  oldest  subjects  in  existence,  and  itself 
deetined  to  pass  through  two  oentuiee  and  a 
half  of  gradual,  but  perfectly  legiti  mile  develop- 
ment. Dufay,  who  may  fairly  be  regjarded  as 
the  typical  composer  of  this  primitive  8chool, 
wea  a  tenor  einger  in  the  Pontificel  Chapel, 
between  the  years  1428  and  1437.  His  Masses, 
and  them  of  the  best  of  his  con  tern  [toraries, 
though  hard  and  unmelodious,  arc  full  of  earnest 
purpose,  and  exhibit  much  contrapuntal  skill, 
coni!)iiiefl,  sonietiriu'S,  with  ingeniouH  fugal 
treatment.  Written  exclusively  in  the  ancient 
ecoleaiaetical  modee,  they  manifeet  a  marked 
preference  for  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and 
liixolydian  forms,  with  a  very  sjiaring  nse  of 
their  iEoHau  and  Ionian  ooiigeners.  These 
Modee  are  need,  eometimee  at  their  true  pitch  ; 
sometimes  transposed  a  fourth  higher^ — or  fifth 
lower — by  means  of  a  at  the  signature  ; 
bat  never  nnder  any  other  form  of  transposi- 
tion* or  with  any  other  signatures  than  those 
porresponding  with  the  nuMlern  keys  of  C  or  F 
— a  restriction  which  remained  in  full  Ibrce  as , 
late  at  the  firat  half  of  the  17th  eentury,  and 
was  even  respected  by  Handel,  when  he  wrote, 
H-H  he  sometimes  did  with  amazing  power,  in 
the  older  scales.  So  far  as  Lhu  treatment  of  the 
Canto  /ermo  was  concerned,  no  departure  from 
the  strict  rule  of  the  Mo<ie  was  held  to  Iw,  nnfler 
any  circumstanoee,  admissible  i  but  a  little 
leae  rigomr  was  anetad  with  regard  to  the 
connterpoiot  Compoeers  had  long  linoe  learned 
to  recognise  the  demand  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  Leading -note,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Ottuumla  vera  or  TVne  Oadenoe— a  epedes 
of  Close  invested  with  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  tlie  Perfect  Cadence  in  modern  muRic. 
[See  vol.  i.  ppi  434,  435.]  To  meet  this  require- 
ment they  freely  admitted  the  use  of  an 
accidental  semitone  in  all  Modes  (except  the 
Phrygian)  in  which  the  seventh  was  naturally 
minor.  But  in  order  that,  to  the  eye,  at  least, 
their  counterpoint  might  appear  no  less  strict 
than  the  Canto  /ermo,  they  refrained,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  indicating  the  prince  of  such 
■emitonee  In  their  written  mneic,  and,  exoept 
when  they  occurred  in  very  unexpi  ted  ]il:ires, 
left  the  singers  to  introduce  them,  wherever 


they  might  be  required,  at  the  moment  of 
periormanoe.  Music  so  treated  waa  called 
Canhu  Jtdm ;  and  the  education  of  no  chorister 
was  considered  comjilete  until  he  was  able, 
while  singing  it,  to  supply  the  necessary  semi* 
tones  correctly,  in  accordance  with  oertalB 
fixed  laws,  a  summary  of  which  will  be  found 
iu  the  article  Mt  siCA  Ficta.  '  For  the  rest, 
we  are  able  to  detect  but  little  attempt  at 
expression ;  and  Tery  slight  regard  for  the 
distinction  between  long  and  short  syllables. 
Tlje  verbal  text,  indeed,  was  given  in  a  very 
incomplete  form  ;  the  word  Kyrie  or  Sanciua^ 
written  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  being 
generally  regarded  as  a  sufttcimt  indication  of 
the  (x>mpoeer'8  meaning,  lu  this,  and  other 
kindred  mattws,  the  oonfidonce  refnaed  in  the 
singer's  intelligence  wea  unbounded — a  sot 
unnatural  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  an  nge  in 
which  tlie  composer  himself  was  almost  always 
a  singer  in  the  choir  for  which  he  wrote. 

Even  at  this  remote  periocl,  thr-  ^rveral  movo- 
ment-B  of  the  Mass  be^m  gradually  to  mould 
themselves  into  certain  definite  forms,  which 
were  long  in  reaching  perfection,  but,  having 
once  obtained  general  acceptance,  remninrd,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  substantially 
unchanged.  The  unual  plan  of  the  KyrU  hw 
already  been  fully  described.  [See  Kyrik.] 
The  Gloria,  distinguished  by  a  more  modest 
display  of  fugal  ingenuity,  and  a  more  cursive 
rendering  of  ^  wofdi,  waa  generallj  divided 
into  two  i>arts,  the  Qui  tolli^  being  treated  as 
a  separate  movement.  The  Crtdo,  written  in 
a  similar  style,  was  also  subjected  to  tiie  aemo 
method  of  subdivision,  a  second  movement  being 
usually  introduced  at  the  ivords,  '  Et  inmmnt^is 
est,'  or  *  CrucifaeuB,'  and,  frequently,  a  third, 
at  *  A  ^  ap6rUum  Stutdum,*  The  design  of 
the  Sancius,  though  more  highly  developed, 
was  not  unlike  th;\t  of  the  Kpn'r  •  the  *  Phni 
sutU  eoeli '  being  souietimes,  and  the  Onanna 
almoet  always,  treated  aeparately.  The  £m»- 
dictiis'wsis  allotted,  in  most  cases,  to  two,  tliTee, 
or  four  solo  voices  ;  and  frequentiy  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Oanon,  followed  oj  a  tduml  Ommno, 
In  the  Agmu  Dri— generally  dlTidod  into  two 
distinct  TiiovPTnent'i  —  the  composer  loved  to 
exhibit  the  utmost  resources  of  his  skill;  hence, 
in  the  great  majority  of  inetanoee,  tiie  eecond 
movement  was  written,  either  in  Canon  or  in 
very  complex  Fugue,  and,  not  unfrecjuently, 
for  a  greater  number  of  voices  than  the  rest  of 
the  Mass. 

T]u'  best -known  compOMiB  of  the  Second 
K{)och  were  Okwdiero,  Ohroebt»  Caron,  Gaspar, 
the  brothers  De  Fevin,  and  iomeothen  of  tadr 

school,  most  of  whom  flouiiahed  between  the 
years  1430  and  1480.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
writers  laboured  Iras  zealously  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  pore  and  melodione  etyle,  than  for  the  ad- 

vancenu  nt  of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  For  the 
sober  fugal  periods  of  tlieir  predeoeason,  they 
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nbatitated  the  len  elastic  kind  of  iinitstion, 

which  w  a.--  then  ralle<l  Strict  or  lVri)6timl  Fugue, 
bat  Alter  wards  obtained  the  name  ot  (Janun  ; 
«wiying  their  paarion  for  this  style  of  cxnnposi- 
tion  to  such  extravagant  lengths,  that  too  many 
of  their  works  descended  to  the  level  of  mere 
learned  enigmaa.  Ok^hem,  especially,  was 
js*ot«d  to  tills  partion Itt  phase  of  ait,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  was  re&dy  to  siirritioe  much 
excellence  of  a  far  more  substantial  kind.  Pro- 
vided he  could  succeed  in  inventing  a  Canon, 
eoflkiently  complex  to  puzzle  his  brethren,  and 
aimit  of  an  indefinite  nun«l)er  of  solutions,  he 
little  whether  it  was  melodious  or  the 
To  sueh  canons  he  not  seraple  to 
sit  tlM  moat  solemn  words  of  the  Mass.  Yet  his 
p^nins  was  certainly  of  a  %'ery  high  order  ;  and, 
«beu  he  cared  to  lay  aside  these  extravagances, 
he  proved  himself  capable  of  prodadng  works 
far  5u  j»erior  to  thosp  of  nny  contemporary  writer. 

The  Third  Epoch  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  appearance  of  a  master,  whose  (him  was 
destined  to  eclipse  that  of  all  hin  predecessors, 
and  f  v^'n  to  cast  the  reputation  of  his  teacher, 
Ok^Uem,  into  the  shade.    Josquin  des  Pres,  a 
singer  in  ths  Ponttfioal  Ohapol  from  1471  to 
1484  and  afterwards  Maitre  de  Chai)elle  to 
Louin  XII..  was,  undoubtedly.  f<ir  verj'  many 
jaars,  the  most  popular  composer,  as  well  as 
tiM  grsatsit  and  most  learned  maaiciaii  in 
rhristendom.     And  his  hoiiouni  were  fairly 
earned.    The  wealth  of  ingenaity  and  con- 
trivanoe  displayed  in  soma  of  bto  Manet  is 
traly  wonderful ;  and  is  rendered  none  the  less 
so  by  its  association  with  a  \nvacity  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  an  intelligence  and  freedom  of 
■simsr  br  in  advanoe  of  the  lige  in  whiidi  ha 
lived.     Unhapi>ily,  these  high  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  want  of  reverence  which  would 
seem  to  hare  been  the  witty  genius's  besetting 
sin.    When  free  from  this  defect,  his  style  is 
uliiiirable.    On  exannniiig  his  Masses  one  is 
alternately  Bur]irised  by  passages  full  of  unex- 
paetsd  dignity,  and  oonoeiti  of  alnuMt  inoim- 
esivaUe  qnaintnees — flashes  of  humour,  the 
prpfwnce  of  which,  in  a  volume  of  Church 
Music,  cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted,  though 
they  are  teally  no  more  than  passing  indioationi 
of  the  genial  temy)er  of  a  man  whose  greatness 
was  far  too  real  to  lie  ttfre<!ted,  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  by  a  natural  light  -  heartedness 
whSA  mold  not  always  submit  to  control.  As  a 
apecimen  of  his  beat  ,in<l  most  devotional  style, 
vn  can  scarcely  do  better  than  quote  a  few  bars 
t  the  OlmmMi  of  his  Miaas,  Faysenis  ffi«9rCi  1— 

CO  (t) 


The  religious  character  of  this  movement  is 
appannt  from  the  Tsry  first  h«r ;  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  strict  Cunoii  is  carried 
on,  between  the  Bass  and  Alto,  simultaneously 
with  the  Fugue  between  the  Tenor  and  Treble, 
is  quite  forgotten  in  the  uiic\{>eotad  haanty  of 
the  resulting  harmonies.  Perliaiis  some  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  our  next  example -the  Beru- 
dielm  from  the  Mi$$a  *L*N&mim  ami' — may 
be  foigotten  in  its  ingenuity.  It  is  a  strict 
Canon,  in  the  Uni.'wn,  by  Diminution  ;  and, 
though  intended  to  be  sung  by  two  voices,  is 
printed  in  one  part  only,  41m  aingar  being  left 
to  find  ont  tha  aeerat  of  iti  oonatruetioii  at  b«it 
he  oan — 

Itaeia  mMMN. 


9HW    a    *  I 

—<9  ^- 

A  bint  at  tha  sotaation  of  this  en$gnw  ia  givoi 

to  the  initiated  by  the  double  Time-signature 
at  the  beginning.  fSee  Inscription.]  The 
intention  is,  that  it  anonld  be  sung  by  tiro  bass 
voices  in  unison,  both  beginning  at  tha  same 
time,  hut  one  flinging  the  notes  twioe  aa  qniddy 
as  the  other  ;  thus — 


Raolutio 
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Thw  direraity  of  Rhythm  is,  however,  a  vary 
sinple  matter  ootnpared  witli  many  other  oem* 

plicatious  in  tin-  same  Haas,  and  still  more,  in 
tho  Missa  '  r>i(la(li,'  which  abounda  in  strange 
prujfurtiouH  ut'  Time,  Mood,  and  Prohition,  the 
due  whereto  ia  afforded  by  the  numbara  ahown 
on  the  faces  of  a  ywiir  of  dice  !  Copious  extracts 
from  these  ourious  Masses,  as  well  as  from  oilu  rs 
byGombertiCldinMMnoiiPapa,  Mouton,  Brumel, 
and  other  oalabnted  compoeera,  both  of  this 
and  the  prepwlinjj  epoch,  will  be  found  in  the 
DoaUcachordon  of  Glareanua  (Baale,  1517),  a 
work  which  throwa  more  light  than  almoat  any 
other  on  the  mysteries  of  ancient  countcrj)oint. 

Of  the  numerous  composera  who  flourished 
daring  the  Foarth  Epoch — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  half  of  tho  16th  century — a  lavge  pro- 
portion ainitnl  at  nothing  higher  than  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  still  idolised  J<»i^uin  ;  and,  as 
b  turoal  under  each  eixoumatanoea,  aneoeeded  in 

reproducing  his  faults  much  more  frequently 
than  his  virtues.  There  were,  however,  many 
honourable  exceptions.  The  Masses  of  Carpen* 
trasso.  Morales,  Ciprianodi  Rore,  VincenzoRtiffo, 
Claude  CioiKiiim  l,  Adiiano  Willaert,  and,  not- 
ablyi  Costanzo  Festa,  are  unquestionably  written 
in  a  for  pnnor  md  more  flowing  style  than  those 
of  their  predecessors  ;  and  even  the  great  army 
of  Madrigal  writers,  headed  by  Arcadelt  and 
Verdelot,  helped  on  the  good  causc  bravely,  in 
the  face  of  a  host  of  charlatans  whose  capricee 
tcndfd  only  to  bring  their  art  into  disrepute. 
Kut  content  with  inventing  enigmaa  'Ad  onrnem 
UMwm,'  or '  Unff  dm/Uon  pin*  baa' — with  ooloat' 
ing  their  notes  green,  when  they  sang  of  grass, 
or  red,  when  allusion  was  made  to  blood — those 
corruptcrsoi  taste  prided  themselves  upon  adapt- 
ing, to  the  aereral  votoe-parts  for  which  they 
wrote,  different  s- 1^^  f  iv  ,rds  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other ;  and  this  evil  custom  spread  so 
widely  that  MonlsB  Umaelf  did  not  aoraple  to 
mix  together  the  text  of  the  Liturgy  and  that 
of  the  *  Are  }f)iria' ;  while  a  Ma.13  is  still  extant 
in  which  the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  '  Alleluia ' 
inoeeeaatly  from  beginning  to  end.   When  the 

text  was  left  intact,  the  rhythm  was  involved 
in  complications  which  rendered  the  sense  of  the 
words  utterly  unintelligible.  Profane  melodies, 
and  even  the  verses  belonging  to  them,  were 
shnrt^clr  fl^ly  introduced  into  the  most  solemn 
compo&iUons  for  the  Church.    All  the  vain  oon* 


oeita  affected  by  the  earlier  writers  were  rrrivM 
with  tenfold  extrava^nce.  Canons  were  tor- 
tured into  forma  of  ineflsble  abmrdity,  and 
esteemed  only  in  proportion  to  the  ditliculty  of 
their  solution.  By  a  nn«w>rablo  fatalily,  the 
Mmsa  came  to  be  regarded  act  the  must  litting 
poorible  vehide  for  the  display  of  thaae  atimnge 
monstrosities,  which  are  far  less  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Motet  or  the  Madri^^  Men  of 
real  genius  fostered  the  wildest  abuses.  BfCtt 
Pierre  de  la  Ruo — who  aeams  to  have  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  the 
fame  of  Joaquin's  ingenuity — wrote  his  Missa, 
*  0  «U*tari$  HoMa^*  in  one  line  tiuvngfroot ; 
h  aving  three  out  of  the  four  voices  to  follow  th« 
single  part  in  strict  Canon.  In  the  Kyrit  of  this 
Mass — which  we  reprint  in  modem  notation 
from  the  version  preserved  by  fllareanus^ — the 
solution  of  the  enigma  i.s  indicated  by  the  letters 
plsiced  above  and  below  the  notes.  C  ahows  the 
place  at  which  the  Gontra-tenor  is  to  begin,  in 

the  interval  of  a  Fifth  beluw  the  Superiua.  T 
indicates  the  entrance  of  the  Tenor,  an  Octave 
below  the  Supcrius ;  B,  that  of  Ihe  Basa,  a 
Fifth  below  the  Tenor.  The  same  letters,  with 
]iaiipcs  over  them,  mark  the  notes  on  which  the 
several  parts  are  to  end.  The  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  >to  score  the  movement^  in 
accordance  with  these  directions,  will  find  the 
harmony  perf^-cdv  correct,  in  spito  of  .soma 
harsiily  dissonant  passing-notes  ;  but  it  in  doubt- 
ful whether  the  most  indulgent  critic  would 
▼entufe  to  praise  it  fiur  its  devotional  ohtmetsr. 

Paraus  PLarsKam. 


T   


Kjrzte 


It  is  eaay  to  imagine  the  depths  of  inanity 
accessible  to  an  smbitaoos  compossr  in  his 

attempts  to  oonstmct  such  a  Canon  sa  tlii% 
without  a  spark  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue's  genina  to 
guide  him  on  his  way.  Such  attempts  wars 
made  every  day ;  aad«  had  it  not  been  that 

good  men  and  true  were  at  work,  beneath  the 
surface,  consoieutioualy  joeparing  the  way  for 
a  better  state  of  things^  art  would  sown  have 
been  in  a  .sorry  plight.  As  it  was,  notwith- 
standing all  these  extravapancee,  it  wan  making 
real  x>rogresa.  The  duwu  of  a  brighter  day 
was  very  near  at  hand  ;  and  the  excesses  of 
the  unwise  only  served  to  t  i?tpri  its  aj^jx-arance. 
The  Fifth  EiK>ch,  extn:  i  n-.':  from  the  year 
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1565  to  the  second  decade  of  the  following 
centmy,  tod  justly  called  '  The  Golden  Age  of 
llii>iwi»Hf1  Mnric,'  owes  its  celebrity  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  one  grave,  earnest-minded 
man,  whose  transcendent  j^'ciiiiis,  always  devoted 
u-  the  noblest  purposes,  and  always  guided  by 
aoond  and  raMonable  principles,  has  won  foe 
h\m  \  placo,  not  only  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  (aine  but  also  in  the  inmost  hearto  of  all 
true  knran  of  the  truest  art 

TIm  alwssa  to  which  ws  liATe  just  alluded 
V*<mine,  in  process  of  time,  so  intolt-raljlc,  tliat 
th«  Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to 
eoadsnn  them  io  no  measared  terms.  In  the 
Tear  1564  Pope  Pius  IV.  commissioned  eight 
Cardinals  to  see  that  certain  decrees  of  the 
Cooncil  were  duly  carried  out.  After  much 
ewefal  deliberation  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission had  almost  determined  to  forbid  tlip  usp 
of  any  polyphonic  music  whatever  in  the  services 
«f  ^  Ghnreh ;  but,  chiefly  through  the  infliienoe 
of  Ckrd.  Vitcllozzo  Vitellozzi,  and  S.  Carlo 
Porromeo,  th<-y  were  induced  to  susjm^ikI  their 
judgment  until  i'alestrina,  then  Maestro  di 
Oip|MllA  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  should  have 
jiToved,  if  he  couM,  the  possibility  of  producing 
BMuic  of  a  more  devotional  character,  and  better 
•diflBd  to  tiio  iPOfdt  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
tras  pmpuBua  of  religion,  than  that  then  in 
gi'nerml  nae.  In  answer  to  this  challenge,  the 
great  oompooer  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
thfee  Msisw,  vpon  one  of  whieh— lh«t  song  in 
t\e  Sistine  Ch  ij^l.  on  the  19th  of  June  156r., 
tad  since  known  as  the  Mina  Papae  MarcelU ' — 
the  Cardinals  immediately  fixed,  as  embodying 
the  style  in  wUeh  all  future  Church  music 
»ho«M  be  compo9e<l.  Jt  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  perfect  model.  In  depth  of 
dMag^t,  intensity  of  expreeston,  and  ul  tiie 
higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  Master  from  that  of  the  pedant,  the  Misaa 
F<ipae  MaroUli  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
■BS|n»oa«hsTjle ;  while,  even  when  regarded  as 
a  nioTinment  of  mere  mechanical  skill,  it  stands 
sbsolotely  unrivalled.  Yet,  except  in  the  em- 
ploymsat  of  the  Hypoionian  Mode*— ntonslity 
tmisisTljf  avoided  by  the  older  composers — it 
depends  for  its  effect  ufjon  the  introduction  of 
no  Dew  element  whatever,  either  of  construc- 
tioB  or  of  fitnn.  Avoiding  all  show  of  empty 
I»dantr}'.  in<l  carefully  coneealiiig  the  con- 
aoiDiDate  Art  wjth  which  the  involutions  of  its 
faisdi  SCO  eendnetsd,  it  frsely  nssa  all  the 
sId  soBtrivancea  of  Fugue,  and,  in  the  seoond 
Dtit  of  oloaelj  interwoTen  Canon ;  but 


'  It  la  4tflk«n  to  «adantawl  wky  FklwtHn*  •>i«dIiI  hare 
a  tkia  aam.  U»  fmn  aftor  th«>  itaatb  nt  Popt  MitrcFlUia  1 1.  The 
tm4ar  win  S*d  th«  wh^lr  •ah><><-t  n tiauttlTrly  •ll«-uiia«<l  In  tha 
MM  •(  BUal   tt'iTi.  1.         2  cap  1  ri  tr-r  |hut  Mr  vol.  il    p  ADO, 
Ti  |iai|  Sawlrti  an  eaat  un  thr  acoount  (Ivan  abova,  oa  Balni'a 

*  Th*  fn^m  to  a  awtam  Gmuan  tUUam  «(  Um  jritM  ^apa* 
*ap-rfH  an«MMMlf  terrtbca  the  work  aa  wrlttMi  in  th*  Miiu- 
)rOaB  Maim.  Ttm  CVw^/ln**  and  Bem»li€ttu  ara  andoii><t<^llf 
a>aa4ytfiaii  M  Ik*  Ma*  HMif  iai,  hayoad  all  qiwaUon.  vrtttoa 
tMS*  r«igtotwtl^  ar  llwMywlM  MoSai.^to      taatMlr.  «•■«■■■• 


alwajrs  as  means  towanls  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  end — never  in  place  of  the  end  itself. 
And  this  entire  snbjugation  of  artistic  ix>wer 
to  the  demands  of  ex  predion  is,  perhaps,  its 
most  prominent  characteristic.  It  jxrvades  it 
throughout,  from  the  tirst  note  to  the  last. 
Take,  for  instanoe,  the  Ckritte  eUuony  in  whidi 
each  voice,  as  it  enters,  seems  to  plead  mora 
earnestly  than  its  predecessor  fur  mercy — ■ 


Cbiitt*  elclaon. 


_(o)  

' r  (a)  1 


(a)  I  ^  I  J 


It  is  impossible,  while  listeningto  these  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  harmonies,  to  bestow  even  a  pass- 
ing thouj^t  upon  the  texture  of  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  produced  ;  yet  the  quiet  grace 
of  the  theme  at  (a^,  and  the  closeness  of  the  iroi- 
tation  to  whieh  it  is  snbjeeted,  evince  n  command 
of  technical  resources  which  Handel  alone  could 
have  hidden,  with  equal  success,  beneath  the 
appearance  of  such  extreme  simplicity.  Handel 
has  indeed  sabmitted  a  similar  subject  to  closely 
analogous  treatment — though  in  quick  time  and 
with  a  very  different  expression — in  the  opening 
of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  O ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  exquisitely  moulded 
close  at  (t),  80  expressive,  when  sung  with  the 
necessary  rUardando,  of  the  confidence  of  hope, 
has  been  need  by  Mendelssohn,  interval  for 
interval,  in  the  Chorale,  '  Sleepers  wake  ! ' 
from  '  Saint  Paul,'  to  express  the  oonlidence  of 
•xpeotation* 
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We  have  eeleeted  this  pMiicaUir  punge  for 

our  illusti-ation  principally  for  the  sak»^  of  call- 
ing attention  to  these  instructive  coincidences  ; 
bnt  in  truth  every  bar  of  the  Haae  cono^ls  a 
miracle  of  art.  Its  subjeoto,  all  original,  and 
all  of  extreme  simplicity,  an*  tn-ated  with  an  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  feeling  which  shows  them, 
everj  moment,  in  some  new  and  beautiful 
light.  Its  six  voices — Soprano,  Alto,  two  Tenors 
of  exactly  equal  compass,  and  two  Basses  matched 
with  similar  nicety— are  so  artfully  grouped  as 
oonsfamtly  to  prodnoe  the  effect  of  two  or  more 
antiphonal  choirs.  Its  style  is  solemn  and  devo- 
tional throughout ;  but  by  no  means  deticient 
in  fire,  when  the  tenteof  uie  words  demands  it. 
Baini  truly  calls  the  KyrU  devout ;  the  Otoria 
animated  ;  the  i^redn  majostir  ;  the  Sandus  an- 
gelic ;  and  the  Agnus  Dei  prayerful.  Palestrina 
wrote  man  J  more  Maaasa,  of  the  b^^iieat  dagree 
of  excellence  ;  but  none,  not  even  Axxmnpta 
est  Maria,  so  nearly  approaching  perfection  in 
every  respect  aa  tiifa.  Ha  ia  known  to  have 
produced,  at  tiie  laaat,  ninety-five ;  of  which 
forty -three  were  printed  during  his  lifetime  ; 
and  thirty-nine  more  within  seven  years  after 
hiadea<]i$  while  thirteen  are  preaarfiad  in  manu- 
script ^  among  the  archives  of  the  Pontifical 
Ghapol,  and  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The  effect 
produced  by  these  great  works  upon  the  prevail- 
ing style  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Vittoria 
and  Anerio  in  the  ;:^reat  Roman  School,  Gabrieli 
and  Croce  in  the  Venetian,  Orlando  di  Lasso 
in  the  Fleroish,  and  innnmerabla  other  Ifaaters, 
brought  forward  (  ompositionsofunfadinginto rest 
and  beauty.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these 
is  a  Mass  for  five  voices,  in  the  transposed 
.^lianMo<le,  compose<I  by  ourown  great  William 
Byrd,  probably  al)out  1 588.  This  valuable  work 
was  edited,  in  1841,  for  the  Musical  Antii^uarian 
Sodety,  by  Dr.  Rimbanlt,  from  a  oopj,  beliaved 
to  be  unique,  and  now  safely  lodged  in  tlie 
Ijibrary  of  the  British  Museum.  It  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  be  classed  aa  a  production  of  the 
'Golden  Age ' ;  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  vices 
of  the  Fourtli  Kpocb,  and,  notwithstanfling  a 
certain  irregularity  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  Oadenoaa,  exhibita  nnmiatakable  traoea  of 
the  Rinnan  alyla ;  a  style,  the  beauties  of  which 
wore  speedily  re^'opnised  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  exercising  more  or  loss  influence 
over  the  prodnctions  of  all  other  schools,  and 
thereby  bringing  the  music  of  the  Mass,  during 
,T  •*       -f  -.f^  »«!»F««t»d.  j»  ttg  tot  IMS. 

la  ScnrWMBMUnnMHaOTnMVV  fllHMB  OMMimSHBt  «>• 

ruatM). 


the  latter  half  of  the  16th  centniy,  to  a  degre*» 
of  perfection  beyond  whieh  it  hat  never  since 
advanoed. 

The  Sixth  Epoch  was  one  of  universal  decad« 
enoe.  In  nlK'dieiice  to  tlie  exigencies  of  a  law 
I  with  the  o|K!raliuu  of  which  the  art-historian  i» 
'  only  too  ^miliar,  the  gloriea  of  the  '  Ooldsn 
i  Age  '  had  no  sooner  reached  their  full  maturity 
I  than  they  began  to  show  signs  of  incipient  decay. 
I  The  bold  unprejmrod  discords  of  Monteverde, 
i  and  the  rapid  rise  of  tnstmmental  Mnaic,  wora 
alike  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  jK)ly|ilionit- 
schools.  Monteverde,  it  is  tiue,  only  employed 
his  newly  invented  harmoniea  in  oeenlar  nraaio ; 
but  what  revolutionist  ever  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling the  course  of  the  stone  he  had  once  set 
in  motion  !  Other  oom{K)eer8  soon  dragged  the 
unwonte<l  dissonances  into  the  senrioa  of  the 
Church  ;  and.  beyond  all  doubt,  tlie  unprepared 
seventh  sounded  tiiodeath-knellof  the  polyphonic 
Masa.  The  barrier  between  the  tried  and  the 
untried,  once  broken  down,  the  laws  of  counter- 
point wore  no  longer  held  sacn^l.  The  old  |vitha 
were  forsaken  ;  and  those  wlio  essayed  to  walk 
in  the  new  wandered  vagnely,  hither  and  tiki^Mr 
in  search  of  an  ideal,  asyetbut  very  inijMTrertly 
conceived,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  laboured  on, 
through  many  weary  years,  cheered  by  very 
inadequate  results  and  little  dreaming  of  the 
eifpi't  their  work  was  fate<l  to  exercise  upon  gene- 
rations of  musicians  then  unborn.  A  long  and 
dreary  period  anoeaeded,  during  whieh  no  work 
of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced  :  for 
the  Maasea  of  Carissimi,  Colonna,  and  the  best 
of  their  contemporaries,  though  written  in  solemn 
earnest,  and  interesting  enough  whan  r^gudad 
as  att^'mpts  at  a  new  style.  lv>ar  no  comparison 
with  the  comjKMitions  of  the  preceding  epoch  ; 
while  theae  arranged  by  Benevoli  (1603-72)  and 
the  admipTs  of  his  si  liool,  for  combinations  of 
four,  six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  distinct  choirs, 
were  forgotten,  with  the  occasions  for  which 
they  were  called  into  existence.  Art  was  pass- 
ing through  a  transitional  phase,  whieh  must 
needs  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its 
own  way.  The  finr  ftithfnl  aoah  who  atill 
clung  to  the  tradttiona  of  the  past  were  unable 
to  uphold  its  honours;  and  with  Gregorio 
AUegri,  in  1652,  the  'School  of  Palestrina' 
died  out.  Yet  not  without  hope  of  revival. 
The  laws  which  regnldted  tlie  rornjmsition  of 
the  polyphonic  Mass  are  as  intelligible  to-day 
as  they  wen  three  hnndrad  yean  ago  ;  and  it 
naeda  but  the  fire  of  living  genioa  to  bring  them 
once  more  into  active  ojioration,  reinforced  by 
all  the  additional  authority  with  which  the 
advanoement  of  modem  adenoo  hu  from  thne 
to  time  invested  them. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  for  tlie 
conaldamtion  of  the  later  schools  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  ofl'er  a  finr  remarks  upon  the  true 
manner  of  singing  Masses,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  briefly  sketched  the  history ;  and,  thanks 
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to  the  traditiooi  liaadad  down  from  genentton 

to  generation  by  the  PonttHcal  Choir,  we  are 
J  lr*  to  Jo  so  witli  -.is  little  danger  of  misinter- 
[>reting  the  iduiu  of  Palestrina  or  Anerio,  as  we 
dhmld  inenr  in  dealing  with  tboM  of  Mcfnd^ 
wbn  or  Sterndale  Bcnii'  tt. 

In  the  tirst  pliic«  it  is  a  miatake  to  8ui>|»u»e 
tbat  a  very  large  body  ol'  voImb  is  ftbaolutely  in- 
HtpnmMtt  to  tbo  mcceiiarul  nodorin^  even  of 
nrry  great  works.  On  ordinary  (XMsasioiis  no 
BOTB  than  thirty-two  aingers  are  present  iu  the 
SirtiiM  Chapel<~-«ight  Sopranos,  snd  sa  ei]ual 
nuniWr  of  Altos,  T»'iiors,  ami  IUssoh  ;  though, 
sfi  Tery  high  feativala,  their  number  is  some- 
times nearly  doubled.  The  vocal  strength  must, 
of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
'■u:!ding  in  which  it  is  to  lie  exercised  ;  but 
whether  it  be  groat  or  small,  it  must  on  no 
aeeoont  be  supplemented  by  any  kind  of  instni* 
mental  accompaniment  whatever.  Every  jx)^- 
siblc  gradation  of  tone,  from  the  softest  imagin- 
able whiapcr,  to  the  loudest  forU  attainable 
witiHmt  straining  the  voiee,  will  be  brought 
into  con-itant  requisitinn.  Tli<jiigh  writti-n 
always,  either  with  a  plain  signature,  or  with  i 
s  angls  Hat  after  the  elef,  the  muaie  msy  l>o 
■nng  at  any  pitch  most  convenient  to  the  choir. 
The  time  should  he  beaten  in  minims  ;  except 
in  the  case  of  iu  which  three  semibreves 
mast  bs  counted  in  each  bar.  The  Tempo — of 
■*hi' h  nn  iii<HtMtioii  is  ever  "ivn,  in  tho  oM 
part- books— will  vary,  iu  ditlereut  movements, 
fronalMQtp-iffatopaiaO.  On  tliis  point, 
sa  wslt  SB  on  the  subject  of  piann  and  /or(.  >, 
and  the  aasij^nnipnt  of  certain  ]i!tH<iagpa  to  solo 
roioes,  or  semi-chorus,  the  Icuuitr  must  trust 
satimlj  to  th«  dictates  of  hu  own  judgment 

He  will,  however,  find  the  few  siiniilc  rules  to 
which  we  are  about  to  direct  his  attention 
cajiable  of  almost  universal  application  ;  boiMHl, 
as  they  are,  upon  the  important  relation  borne 
by  the  muj^ic  of  thf  Mosh  ti>  tlie  n-sjx-otivt'  offices 
of  the  Priest,  the  Choir,  and  the  (Jongr^ation. 
To  the  vniaitiatsd,  this  rahtlon  is  not  always 
Vmy  dearly  intelligible.  In  order  to  make  it 
m,  and  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the 
principles  by  which  the  old  nuksters  were  guided, 
WW  shall  aeeomiiaay  our  proini-^  hints  by  a  few 
woH^  rxplanatoTy  of  tin  Tu  '  tions  perfonned 
by  the  Celebrant  and  his  muutiti>iit  during  the 
tam  oeenpicd  by  ths  ehoir  in  singing  the  prin- 
eipa]  movcnu-tit-s  of  the  Mass—functions,  the 
r^r^it  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable 
uj  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  music 

Hii^  Msss — praosdsd,  on  Sundays,  by  ths  \ 
Plaiti  s^ng,  ,.|*r-  ry.-v  n?/-  ^fgins,  on  til'-  jmrt  of 
tim  cslebrsnt  and  ministers,  by  the  recitation, 
in  a  tow  ▼oios,  of  the  Ftalm,  Jndim  ms  Jkus, 
sad  the  CcnJiUor  ;  on  that  of  the  choir,  by  the 
channting.  from  the  Cmdual,  of  the  Introit 
appointed  for  the  day.    [fiee  Introit.] 

From  iha  Flaitt'aaiig  utnit,  His  ehoir  pro- 
«sad  at  ones  to  fha  Kffri$ ;  and  tiUa  tiainitioB 
TOU  m 


fhmi  the  ssTsrity  of  thsGngorian  mriody  to  the 

pure  harmonic  combinations  of  jtolyphonic  nnisir; 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  Kyrie  is  always  sung  slowly  and  devoutly 
56-66),  with  the  tendercst  possible  grada- 
tions of  lidir  irni  .'iliade.  The  ChrisU,  also  a 
slow  movcineut,  may  often  be  entrusted,  with 
good  effect,  to  solo  vouMb  The  ssoend  Kyri»iM 
generally  a  little  mors  animated  than  the  first, 
and  should  be  taken  in  a  quicker  time  ™  96- 
112).  The  Kyrie  of  Palestrina's  Misaa  brevis  is 
ono  of  the  most  bsantiRil  in  sxistonos,  and  by 
no  means  difficult  to  sing,  since  the  true  {lositions 
of  the  crescendi  and  diminufitdi  can  scarcely  bs 
mistaken.    [See  Kvrik.] 

While  the  choir  are  singing  these  three  move- 
ments, the  Celebrant,  attended  by  tlie  D.  ;icon 
and  Subdeacon,  ascends  to  the  Altar,  and,  having 
inosnssd  it^  repoati  the  words  of  ths  Introit  and 
KyrU,  in  a  voice  audible  to  himself  and  his 
Ministers  alone.  On  the  er-v^ation  of  tlie  music, 
he  intones,  iu  a  loud  voioc,  tlif  words,  Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo,  to  a  short  Plain -song  melody,  vary- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  iHlferent  fistivals, 
and  given,  in  fall,  both  iu  the  Missal  and  the 
Qradnsl.  [ScoIktonation.]  This  Intonation, 
which  may  bo  taken  at  any  pitch  confomtable  to 
that  of  the  Mass,  i"-  n-.t  repf»ated  by  the  Choir, 
which  takes  up  the  siraia  at  £U  in  terra  fiax. 

Ths  first  movsmsnt  of  the  Olaria  ia,  in  most 
cases,  a  very  jubilant  ono  (p^  =  100  - 120)  ;  but 
the  words  adoramiis  U,  and  Jesu  ChrisU,  mxxat 
always  be  suug  slowly,  and  softly  =  50-60)  ; 
and  BorostimeB  the  Oratim  agimus,  as  fsr  as 
fjlnn'nni  tnnm,  ia  taken  a  shade  slower  than  the 
general  time,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nbrie  whidi  direeti  that,  at  these  ssmal 
points,  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers  shall  uncover 
their  heads,  in  token  of  adoration.  After  the 
word  J'uiris,  a  pause  is  made.  The  Qui  tollis 
is  thsn  sung.  Adagio  (PbS6'66);  with  riter- 
dandi  at  misi  rrn-  nuhist  and  siuteipe  deffrecatimurm 
nostram.  At  the  (^uoniain  tu  solus,  the  original 
quick  time  is  resumed,  and  carried  on,  with  ever- 
increasing  spirit,  to  the  end  of  the  movsmsnt ; 
except  that  the  words  Jr>u  Christe  are  again 
delivered  slowly  and  softly  as  before.  The  pro- 
trinon  msde,  in  the  Mi$m  Jkifae  Maredti,  for 
the  introduction  of  these  charactenstic  ohangas 
of  tem{)o  is  very  striking,  and  points  clearly  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 

The  Celebrant  now  recites  the  collects  for  the 
day  :  tlic  Subde.icon  sings  tlie  Ej'i'-tli'.  in  a  kind 
of  ntonotiiue,  with  certain  hxed  Intlexiuns  ;  the 
ehoir  sings  tiis  Plain-song  Gradual,  followed  by 
the  Tract,  or  Sequence,  according  tn  the  nature 
of  the  Festival ;  and  the  Deacon  sings  the  Gospel, 
to  ita  own  peculiar  Tone.  [See  Gkadual  ; 
Tbact;  Sequrncs;  iNrLSXtoN.]  Ifthersbs 
a  sertTion.  it  ♦.11^1  wcxt  in  order;  if  nt)t,  the 
Uoiipcl  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Creed. 

The  wocda  CMs  l»  ymmrn  Dmm  an  intoned 
by  tha  Cslchrant,  to  a  few  simpls  notsa  of  Plain* 
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•ong,  which  never  vary — except  in  pitch — and 
which  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Gradual  and 
the  MiaaaL  [See  Intonation.1  The  Choir 
MQtiniM,  JMnm  omnifelmlM,  m  a  modemte 
Allegro,  more  stately  than  that  of  the  (llurui 
(<s?  =  96-H2),  and  marked  by  the  closest  [wssible 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.  A  rUardando 
talna  place  at  A  ia  wmm  Dommum  ;  and  the 
WOlds  Jcsnm  Chrisfum  are  sung  as  slowly  and 
aa  aoftly  as  in  the  aioria  (p  =  60-60).  The 
quicker  time  is  reenmed  at  FUium  Dei ;  and  a 
grand  forte  may  genmally  be  iatrodnced,  with 
advantage,  at  Deum  dr  Deo,  and  continued  as  far 
•Afttda  rniU — as  in  Palestrina's  ifusa  '^svitm^ 
at  Maria^*  and  many  othen.  After  tfMi  noida 
df  coelis,  a  long  {)ause  takes  place,  wUle  the 
congregation  kneel.  The  Bt  incamatut  eid  then 
follows,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  and  solemn  Adagio 
(p..(4.63),  interrupted,  after  faOm  «(,  by 
another  paoie,  Ion?:;  enough  to  enable  the  pooplo 
to  riee  firom  their  kneea  in  silence.  The  Cruci- 
Jbem  b  alao  a  alow  movement ;  the  return  to  the 
original  Allegro  being  deferred  until  the  Et 
murrexU.  In  the  MisM.  I'ajHir  Marrdli,  and 
many  other  very  tine  ones,  this  part  of  t)ie 
Ondo  ia  written  for  Ibnr  aolo  ▼oioea ;  bat  the 
necessity  for  an  acceleration  of  the  time  at  the  Et 
resurrexU  is  very  strongly  marked.  In  the 
beautiful  Mitta  hrtvi»  already  mentioned,  the 
Basses  lead  off  the  Et  reaurraU,  in  qoidc  time, 
while  the  Soprano  and  Alto  are  still  enfjaped 
in  finishing  a  rUardando — a  very  ditficult, 
though  by  no  meana  nnoommon  pointy  which 
ma  only  be  orecoome  by  ?«7  oanftil  pnotioe. 
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Another  change  of  time  is  sometimes  de- 
manded, at  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctinn  ;  but  more 
generally  the  Allegro  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  movement ;  interrupted  only  at  the  words 
siinul  ailnrnfnr,  which  are  always  sung  Adagio, 
and  pianissimo,  while  the  Celebrant  and 
Ministwa  onoover  their  heads. 

The  Chntdo  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
Plain -song  Offertorium  for  the  day.  But  as 
this  is  too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Oelebrant  in  incensing  the  Oblatima,  and 
saying  tecrdo,  certain  appointed  prayers,  it  is 
nsnally  supplemented,  either  l  y  a  motet  or  a 
grsnd  Tolnntary  on  the  Organ.  [See  Motet  ; 
Ofpbrtoxium.  J  This  is  followed  by  the  Versiclo 
and  Response  called  the  Si/rmim  corda,  and  the 
Proper  Preface,  at  Uie  end  of  which  a  bell  is 
rang  and  tiie  SamOm  is  taken  up  by  the  choir. 

The  Sanctus  ia  invariably  a  I^rgo,  of  peculiar 
solemnity  (p s  56-72).  Sometimes,  as  in  Pales- 


trina's  very  early  Haas,  Virlule  moffna,  the 
rinti  stmt  cofli  is  set  for  solo  vniri\s.  Snnictinies 
it  is  suug  in  chorus,  but  in  a  (quicker  movement, 
aa  in  the  aama  composer's  Jfteo  A^os  MarceUi^ 
and  Aettma  CSiiristi  mvnf  ra  -  involving,  in  the 
last-named  Man,  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
Et  rcxiirrcxit  of  the  Missa  Brevit.  The  Qmmm, 
though  fre<juently  spirited,  must  never  be  a  noisy 
mo veuien  t.  In  the  i/issa  Jireris,  so  often  quoted, 
it  is  oontinnoos  with  the  rest  of  tiio  Samehu,  snd 
clearly  intended  to  be  sung  ji^uintanmo — an  ex* 
tremely  beautiful  idea,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  character  of  this  part  of  the  Service,  during 
whidi  tiie  Celebrant  is  proceeding,  $tentOf  with 
the  prayers  which  immediately  precede  the 
Consecration  of  the  Host.  After  the  £lev»tion, 
which  takes  pisoe  in  silenoe,  tiie  dioir  begin 
the  Be.nrdirlus  in  sdft,  low  tones,  alnHMtalwAjB 
entrusted  to  solo  voices.  The  Osanna,  which 
concludes  the  movement,  is,  in  tlie  great  m^ori^ 
of  cassi^  identical  with  that  whidi  fiidlows  ttio 
SanHm.  The  Ptitemosier  is  sung  by  the  Cele- 
brant to  a  Plain -song  melody  contained  in 
the  MissaL  Aftar  its  eondnaiott  the  diohr  sings 
the  last  movement  of  the  Mass — the  Agnus  Dei 
— while  the  Celebrant  is  receiving  the  Host, 
The  tirst  division  of  the  Agnus  JJei  may  be  veiy 
sflbetively  sung  by  solo  vofoes,  and  Ibe  seeond, 
in  sulnlued  chorus  (^  =  50-72),  with  gentle 
gradations  of  piaiw  and  pianissimo,  as  in  the 
Kyrie.  When  there  is  only  one  movement  it 
must  be  sung  twice  ;  the  words  dona  nobit  pmetm 
being  substituted,  the  second  time,  for  miserere 
nobis.  The  Agnus  Dei  of  Josquin's  Missa 
*L*Himmi  arms'  is  in  three  distinct  mofoments. 

The  Choir  next  sings  the  Plain -song  Com- 
vtunio,  as  given  in  the  Gradual.  The  Celebmnt 
recites  the  prayer  called  the  Post-Comniunion. 
The  Deacon  sings  the  words,  '/If,  mtamttt,*  from 
whicli  the  service  derives  iti  niime.  And  the 
rite  concludes  with  the  Domine  saivumfac^  and 
prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  ccn  inonie.s  wo  luive  described  are  those 
peculiar  to  High  or  Solemn  Mass.  "Ulieii  the 
service  is  sung  by  the  Celebrant  and  choir,  with- 
out the  assistsnoeof  a  Deacon  and  Subdeaooii,  and 
without  the  use  of  incense,  it  is  called  a  Missa 
cantata  or  Sung  Mass.  Low  Mass  is  said  by 
the  Celebrant  alone,  attended  by  a  single  server. 
According  to  strict  u.sjige  no  music  whatever  is 
admissible  at  Low  Mass  ;  but  in  French  and 
German  village  churches,  and  even  in  tliose  of 
Italy,  it  is  not  unnsoal  to  hear  the  congregations 
sing  hymns  or  litanie.s  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
though  not  forming  part  of  the  service.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  the  duties  prosier  to  the 
choir,  at  High  Mass,  bo  trsnsiemd  to  tho 
general  congregation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  music 
of  every  Mass  worth  singing  will  natonlly  de- 
mand a  style  of  treatment  peooliar  to  itself; 
especially  with  retard  to  the  Tmfiid  itadiflerent 
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»QT«menta.  A  modera  editor  telU  us  tbat  more 
ftiB  lb«r  lMft«f  lUntriiift  ahould  never  be  mng^ 

continuously,  in  the  haixh.-  tiine.'  Thin  is,  of 
ooarae,  an  exuggeration.  Nevertheless,  immense 
wtietj  of  exjiression  is  indisiieiisable.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  it ;  and  though  the  leader 
*ir.  not  alw  AVH  find  it  easy  to  deeiile  xi[K)n  the 
best  method,  a  little  careful  attention  to  the 
pobti  w«  hare  mentioiied  will,  in  meet  oues, 
-nable  hiiu  U>  ihikIuci'  results  very  difT*'! ent  from 
my  that  are  attainable  by  the  hard  dry  manner 
which  is  too  often  sup^xioed  to  be  inseparable 
Iran  the  perCannuiee  of  ancient  figured  music. 

Oar  narrativp w'as  interrupted,  at  atninsitiunul 
fmodf  when  the  grand  old  medieval  style  was 
gtedtuJly  dying  out,  end  a  mnmt  one  oourage- 
oiuly  struggling  into  existent^,  in  the  face  of 
diffimllics  which  aometimps  seemed  inaur- 
mouuuble.  We  resume  it,  after  the  death  of 
tbe  last  repreeentatiTe  of  the  old  r^gimt,  OiegQiio 
ABegri,  in  the  year  lfir>'J. 

Tbe  moat  remarkable  oomposers  of  the  period 
wlueb  we  ehaU  deeignate  as  the  Serenth  EjKMsh 
in  the  histor}-  of  the  vocal  Mass — comprising 
thf'  Utter  part  of  the  17th  century  and  ihf 
earlier  years  of  the  18th  —  were  Alee«audro 
flbailitti,  Lao,  and  Durante;  men  wheee  position 
in  the  fhroniclea  of  art  is  rendered  somewhat 
anomalous,  though  none  the  less  honourable,  by 
the  indisputable  fact  that  they  all  entertained 
a  amoere  affection  for  the  older  school,  while 
laboTiTin-*  with  all  their  might  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  newev.  It  was,  ludonbtedly,  to 
their  love  for  the  maeten  of  tiie  16th  century 
thAt  they  owf  il  the  dignity  of  style  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  merit  of  their  compositions 
for  the  Church  ;  but  their  real  work  lay  in 
the  direction  of  instrumental  aooompaniment, 
far  whii'h  Dnrante  cs[»«"fi^l1y  did  mon'  thnii  nny 
other  wnter  of  the  period.  His  genius  was, 
indeed,  a  very  exceptional  one.  'Wliile  others 
ware  ocmteat  with  cautiously  feeling  their  way, 
in  some  new  and  untrie<i  direction,  he  KiMly 
started  off  with  a  style  of  his  own,  which  gave 
•n  oxtiaoidinary  impulsa  to  the  progrsas  of  art, 
»nd  impreesed  its  chiiractcr  so  strongly  njx>n 
tks  productions  of  his  followers  that  be  has  been 
not  onfrequently  regatded  as  tiie  ibnnder  of  the 
Modem  Italian  school.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertiiiti«*d  on  that  point  it  is  certain  that 
the  aimpiicity  of  his  melodies  tended,  in  no 
■bmO  degree,  to  the  encoangement  of  those 
^rai^-«  w!ii(  h  now  »*^ra  inseparnble  from  Italian 
ut :  while  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  style 
of  tiie  Cantata,  which  ho,  no  lesa  than  Aleasandro 
learlatti,  held  in  the  higiust  estinmtion,  exer- 
cised an  imoistible  inflnenee  over  the  future  of 
theUaaa. 

Tba  Q^th  Kpooh  it  wpwisnted  bj  one  single 

I  TV*  aaty  otha»  oumpCMM.  meUmt  or  »o4«t1t,  wlUt  r«fl>rd  to 
•^M*  mttk  A  nmiak  «MM  IMW*  km  kMMtlad.  U  Chopin— 

tki  nlmaml  •sponratatttswStat  4rMBI  «f  inodwn  rotoMtti- 


work,  of  such  gigantio  proportions  and  so 
exceptional  a  ehanetar  that  it  is  impossible 

either  to  class  it  with  any  other  or  to  trace  its 
pedigree  through  any  of  the  schools  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  spoken.  The  artistic  status  of  John 
Seboatinn  Bat  h's  Maas  in  B  minor — produced  in 
the  years  17^3  38  — ftly  >)ecomes  intelligible 
when  we  consider  it  as  the  natural  result  of  prin* 
ciples»  inherited  timmgh  a  long  Kne  of  masters, 
wliol>e<jueathe.d  their  musical  ac<iuirejnents,  from 
father  to  son,  as  other  men  1>equeath  their  riches ; 
principles  upon  which  rest  the  very  foundations 
of  the  later  German  schoohi.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  arc  not  surprised  at  finding  it  ?r«M>  from 
all  trace  of  the  older  ecclesiastical  trail  it  ions.  To 
compare  it  with  Pdeetrina's  Mimt  Fajxie  MarcMi 
— even  were  such  a  perversion  of  criticism 
possible — would  be  as  unfair  to  cither  side  as  an 
attempt  to  judge  the  masterpieces  of  Kembrandt 
by  the  standard  of  Fra  Angelico.  The  two  works 
are  not  rvm  rnincidont  in  int<-ntion  ;  f.  r  it 
almost  iuiiKWHible  to  believe  that  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  oao  erer  haTe  been  seriously 

intended  for  USO  M  a  church  servioe.  Unfitted 
for  iliat  i)urpofle,  as  much  by  its  excessive  length 
as  by  ihti  exuberant  eUiboration  of  its  style,  and 
the  overwhelniing  difficnlty  of  Its  ezeoution*  it 
can  only  be  consistently  regarded  as  an  Oratorio  ; 
so  regarded,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  hold 
its  own,  side  by  side  with  tlie  greatest  worhs 
of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been  pro<luce<l  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age.  Its  masterly  and 
exhaustively  developed  lugues ;  its  dignified 
chonisss,  relieved  by  aiis  and  duels  of  infinite 
grace  and  l)eauty  ;  the  richness  of  its  instru- 
mentation, achieved  by  meanswhich  most  modem 
composers  would  reject  as  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  least  smbitious  of  their  requirements  ;  above 
all,  the  coloesal  proiwrtions  of  its  designs  —  these, 
and  a  hundred  other  characteristics  into  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enter,  entitie  it  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  finest  works,  if  not  the  very  finest, 
|hat  the  great  cantor  of  the  Thomasschule  has 
left,  as  memoriala  of  a  genius  as  vast  as  it  was 
original.  Whether  we  criticise  it  as  a  work  of 
art,  of  ]f  :iniing,  or  of  imagination,  we  find  it 
equally  worthy  of  our  respect.  It  is,  moreover, 
extremely  interesting  as  an  historical  monnment, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  opening  of  its  Credo, 
it  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vxamples 
on  record  of  the  treatment  of  an  ancient  t'anlo 
ftrmo  with  modem  harmonies,  and  an  elaborate 
orchestral  aocomjmnimcnt.  [St-e  Intonation.] 
Bach  often  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  tlie 
tiaditions  of  the  past  But  in  this,  as  in 
innumerable  other  instances,  he  proved  his 
power  of  compelling  everything  he  touched  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  indomitable  will. 

While  the  great  German  composer  was  thus 
patiently  working  out  his  hereditary  trust,  the 
disciples  of  the  Italian  school  were  entering  upon 
a  Ninth  Epobh — the  last  vrhioh  it  will  be  our 
duly  to  ooomler,  anoe  its  croative  energy  it 
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probably  nut  yet  exhauated — uuder  very  ditrerent 
conditions,  and  influenced  by  principles  which 
M  to  Tfliy  difforent  results.  If  we  Iiare  found 
it  necessary  to  critidse  Bach's  womicrful  pro- 
duction as  an  Oratorio,  still  more  necessary  is 
it  that  w«  should  d«M»ibo  the  Mtmcm  of  this 
later  period  as  Sacred  Cantatas.  Originating 
beyond  all  floubt  with  Durante,  treated  witli 
infinite  tenderness  by  Pei^olet>i  and  Juuinielli, 
endowed  with  a  wealth  of  graces  by  the  genius 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  still  farther  intensi* 
fied  by  the  imaginative  power  of  Beethoven  and 
Chembini,  their  style  has  steadily  kept  pace, 
step  by  step,  with  the  progress  of  modern  music ; 
borrowing  elasticity  from  the  free<Jom  of  its 
melodies,  and  richness  from  the  variety  of  its 
instrnineiitation ;  elolhing  itself  in  new  and 
uaexpeoted  forms  of  beauty,  at  every  turn  ;  yet 
never  aiming  at  the  expression  of  a  tiigher  kind 
of  beauty  than  that  pertaining  to  earthly  things, 
or  venturing  to  utter  the  language  of  devotion 
in  preference  to  that  of  passion.  In  the  Masses 
of  this  era  we  first  find  the  individuality  of 
the  composer  entirely  dominating  that  of  the 
school — if,  indeed,  a  school  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  all  in  an  a;^e  in  which  every  composer  is  left 
free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  unfettered 
tsskek  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  reoognising,  in 
Haydn's  Masses,  the  well-known  futures  of 
the  'Creation  '  and  the  '  Seasons' ;  or  in  those 
of  Mozart  the  churacteristic  features  of  his  most 
delightfkil  operas.  Who,  but  the  composer  of 
'Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti,'  or  the  finales  to 
'Don  Giovanni,'  and  the  'Flauto  Magico,'  could 
ever  have  imaged  the  Agntu  Dei  of  the  first 
Mass,  or  the  Oloria  of  the  second  f  Still  more 
striking  is  the  identity  of  thought  which  assimi- 
lates beethoven's  Miaaa  aolemnis  to  some  of  the 
greatest  of  his  seenlar  worlcs,  notwithstanding 
their  singular  freedom  from  all  trace  of  man- 
nerism. Mozart  makes  himself  known  by 
the  refinement  of  his  delicious  phrases ;  Beet- 
hoven by  the  depth  of  his  dranutio  inatinot-v 
a  talent  which  he  never  turned  to  such  good 
account  as  when  working  in  the  absence  of  stage 
accessories.  We  are  all  flimilisr  with  that 
touching  episode  in  the  '  I'.  ittl*'  Symphony,' 
wherein  the  one  solitary  fifer  strives  to  rally 
his  scattered  comrades  by  playing  Malbrouk  sen 
vaA-m  fH§rf'—9k  fisat,  whleh,  faj  rasson  of  the 
thirHtand  exhaustion consequentupon  hiswound, 
he  can  only  accomplish  in  a  minor  key.  No 
less  touching,  though  infinitely  more  terrible, 
is  that  wonderful  passage  of  drums  and  trumpets 
in  the  Dova  nobis  pacem  of  the  Mass  in  D,  in- 
tended to  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  into  the 
strongest  posdble  relief,  by  contrasting  them 
with  the  horrors  of  war. 

Whether  or  not  the  peace  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  thus  forcibly  directed  be  really  tliat 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  in  no  wise  affiiets  the 
power  of  the  passage.  AH  that  Beethoven  in- 
tended to  express  was  his  own  interpretation  of 
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the  words ;  and  it  Is  in  his  own  strong  language, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  schools,  that  he  expresses 
it.  Chenihini  in!il<i  s  cipial  iise  of  the  dramatic 
element ;  more  eepecially  in  his  magnihcent 
Jirguietn  Mem  in  D  minor  [see  Rbquiem],  his 
grand  Mass,  in  the  same  key,  and  his  famous 
Mass  in  A,  written  for  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  X.  ;  but,  always  in  a  way  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  that  tiie  touch  of  his  master  hand 
stands  everywhere  confeesed.  In  all  these 
great  works,  and  innumerable  others  by  Weber, 
Schubert,  Hummel,  Niedermeyer,  Roeeini,  and 
Qounod,  we  find  the  dramatic  form  ofexprssaioa 
entirely  siipfrs'-diiif^  the  devotional  ;  uncom- 
promising realism  triumphing  over  the  idealism 
of  the  older  schools ;  the  personal  fedings  and 
experiences  of  the  masters  over  riding  the  ab- 
stract sense  of  the  text.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  ditticult  to  assign  to  these 
creations  of  genius  a  true  Ksthetio  position  in 
the  world  of  art.  Church  services  in  name, 
they  have  certainly  failed,  notwithatanding 
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their  aniTereally  -  acknowledged  beaaties,  in 
«-.»riiring  for  themsHlves  a  histing  home  in  the 
Church.  That  their  use  has  been  tolerated, 
imtfaor  thai  enoonnged,  in  Rome  itseir  is  {noved 
by  the  significant  fact  that  not  one  single  note 
of  any  one  of  them  has  ever  onec  been  heard 
Within  the  vialln  of  the  Si^tine  Chapel.  And 
ths  MMOn  16  obviona.  They  cast  Ecclesiastical 
tradition  to  tJie  wind'<  ;  and,  sulwtitutiii^  for  it 
iht  erer-Tarjing  sentiment  of  individual  uund4» 
premt  BO  frn  bunt  for  tho  ekbofttton  of  • 
defidto  Chvroh  Htyli-,  which,  like  that  of  the 
]6th  centnry,  shall  prove  its  excellence  by  its 
siahility.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  divenity 
wUeh  attonlly  mmm  from  this  wuit  of  % 
common  ideal,  it  is  iiistructive  to  iiotirx3  one 
bond  of  nnion  between  the  older  inasten^  and 
the  new,  so  strongly  marked  that  it  cauuot 
pc^blybo  thoresult  ofon  aoeidental  coincidence. 
Their  aj^'-*'m<"iit  in  thr  (.'cTUTnl  fli'^tri^Tition  of 
thflir  moveuieuttt  u  most  reniarkable.  We  still 
eoMlistl  J  find  tbo  Kyrie  presented  to  ve  in  three 
vparate  divisiou.  The  Qui  toUis  and  Et 
infuimaius  est  are  constantly  introduced  in  the 
(ona  of  solemn  Adagios.  The  same  Oaanna  is 
•faDoak  ohmjB  mede  to  aenro,  «s  in  the  JtfiiMi 

fafjoe  MarceUi,  aa  a  comliision  both  tO  the 
Sanelus  and  the  Jknedtcius.  And  in  this 
ritality  of  typical  form  we  find  a  convincing 
proof — ifoOM  be  necessary — that  the  broad 
■•tlietio  principles  of  Art  are  immutable  and 
Aicuiated  to  survive,  through  an  indefinite 
period,  the  vieiflrittidee  of  teNiiiioa]  trntmont 
in  widely  diflering  Schools.  [It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  concluding  renuirlcs  of  the  above 
article  are  in  compietetiyntiiathy  with  the  refurm 
in  chmdi  nraiie  which  found  expreadon  in  the 
femew  *iDota  pvoprio*  of  Pope  Finn  X.  in 

im] 

U  win  b«  eonvenient  to  classify  certain 
feeepiisf^l  kinds  of  Ma«es  in  this  f>lace,  thus : — 

UlssA  Bkk.vis  is  a  Mas^  of  mo<ieratr  Irn^^th, 
intended  rather  for  ut>e  on  ordinary  occasions, 
ttaa  «a  tativnls  of  very  great  eolomnity. 

The  subjects  of  the  Missa  Brevis  are  almost 
always  original  ;  as  in  the  channing  example 
by  Andrea  Cmbrieli,  printed,  on  the  authority 
of  a  vahahle  MS.  oopy,  in  €k»  first  volmno  of 
froslcc-'g  .V//.**>/i  I>ivin/i.  Tin's  rule,  however, 
ia  not  nniversal.  Palesthna's  Missa  Brevis — a 
verik  of  Qoapproaohable  beanty,  and  perfectly 
mnptete  in  all  its  parts,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  .nb^rt  time  it  orcujiit"*  in  jierfonn- 
•aoe— is  founded  upon  C'anti  /ermi  derived  from 
the  melody  of  Audi/Uia^  ft  Pkitt'toiig  Tmetm^ 
vhich  has  also  been  very  finely  treated  in  ft  lleee 
cf  earlier  date  by  Claude  Goudimel. 

MisRA  DE  A>«ELi8.  The  name  generally 
girra  to  a  very  beautiful  IMain-song  Mass,  in 
Mode  XIII.,  presc  ribed  in  theRatisbon  Gradual, 
(or  use  '  In  Festis  Solemnibua,'  and  appended 
tBihe  MeehUn  Ondonl,  m  •  MUm  ai  UhUum, 
'■dghig  ftan  the  intmal  ovidenoe  nUiMded  by 


the  freedom  of  its  phrasing,  and  the  llodo  in 

which  it  is  written,  the  }fi'ssa  (h'  Angdis  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  the  oldest  Ma&s  of  this 
daee  now  in  nee  [it  hae  its  looto  back  in  tbo 
15th  century,  though  in  its  usual  form  it  ex- 
hibit--*  all  tlio  degrailiition  of  the  17th  or  18th]  ; 
it^  anlM(Uiiy  is,  iiowt^ver,  great  enough  to  have 
obliterated  all  trace  of  its  history,  and  orcn  of 
tlie  ori;!iTt  rtf  the  name  by  vliit  li  it  is  now  gener- 
ally designated,  and  under  which  it  is  perba^ 
more  frequently  sung  than  any  other  Hue  of  its 
kind,  both  in  its  original  form,  and  in  the  £ng- 
trans-lrttinti  used  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  St. 
Mary  fi,  i'widiugton,  and  other  London  churches 
in  which  Gregorian  eervioee  ere  cnoonmged. 

Tlie  number  of  the  older  Masses  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  very  small.  The 
Ordinarium  Miiisae.  in  the  Hatisbon  Gradual, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Congrega* 
tion  of  Rites,  contains  :  the  Missa  in  Tnnjxyre 
Pasehali  in  Modes  VII.  and  YIII.  ;  a  very  tine 
MUm  in  Ihiplpeihts,  beginning  in  Mode  I«, 
and  another  in  Mode  VIII.  ;  a  Afissa  Beata* 
Marittf  beginning  in  Mode  I.,  and  another  in 
Mode  VIII. ;  the  Missa  in  iMnuinicts  in  Modes 
I.  and  II. ;  the  Mimu  in  PeBtis  Semidupliei' 
hvs  and  //(  FenUn  Siniplicihus,  both  br^Muiiing 
in  Mode  VIII.  ;  the  well-known  Mtssa  pro 
De/undis,  beginning  in  Mode  I.,  and  including 
the  fiunous  IHes  irae  in  Modes  I.  and  II. ;  and 
some  smaller  Masses  sung  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
daring  Octaves  and  on  Ferial  Days.  The 
Mechlin  Orednnl  alio  givee  anothor  Jtfusa  ad 
Uhitum  in  Mode  XIIL.  and  yet  another  in 

Mmles  VII.  and  VIII. 

Some  editions  of  the  Paris  Gradual  add  to 
these  a  spurious  ifisM  Rtgia^  proftasedly  in 
Mode  I.,  but  really  in  the  tiio<lern  key  of  T)  minor, 
composed  by  Duroont,  Maitre  de  Cha{»elle  to 
Louts  XIV.,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
older  unisonous  MasaeSy  but  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  jiriiK'ijdes  upon  which  they  arc  con- 
structed, and  without  a  trace  of  appreciation  of 
their  tnio  style  or  eentimcnt.  Iliis  Mass  waa 
once  very  popular  in  France,  and  much  sung  in 
the  Paris  churches  ;  but  since  the  revival  of  the 
taste  fur  pure  ecclesiastical  music  it  has  wisely 
been  disMrded  in  favour  of  the  <ridcr  Masses 
which  it  was  intrTi  lrd  to  displace. 

MissA  8iNE  NuMiNR.  A  Mass,  coni{)08ed 
npon  original  subjects,  in  place  of  a  Plaiu-song 
CarUo  fermo.  Examples  will  be  found  among 
the  works  of  Josquin  des  Prds,  Palestrina,  and 
other  composers  of  the  16th  and  16th  cea* 
tnriea. 

Missa  Supkr  Voces  MuaiCALM  {Mima  Do, 
Itf,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  Ln).  A  Mafw  in  which  the 
six  sounds  of  the  Hexaehord  arc  uscni  as  a 
Canto  fermo.  [See  Hrachord.]  Splendid 
specimens  of  the  style  are  extant,  by  .To.s(juin  des 
Pr^Palestrina^audFruicescoSuriano.  w.  s.  r. 

MA88ART,  Jouefb  LAMnKT,  a  famous 
violin  tiadier,  proliMaor  at  tha  Bnia  Oon<- 
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sorvatoire,  born  at  Liege,  July  19,  1811,  died 
in  Pari«y  Feb.  18,  1892.  Ma&sart  received 
Ida  flnt  inatraotfon  In  riolin-playing  from  an 
aniiitt'iir  nanu'<l  Delavaii,  who  was  so  iiiipresijed 
with  the  talent  displayed  by  his  pupil,  that  he 
persuaded  the  municipal  authorities  of  Liege 
to  grant  him  a  scholarship  which  would  enable 
him  to  study  'v.t  Pu:;.  '>n  ]v.h  arrival  in  the 
oity  Maaaart  sought  tuiuiission,  as  a  student,  to 
th«  GonaerTAtoire^  bat  waa  refhaed  by  the  tiiw 
dii-octor,  Cherubini,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
foreignnr.  Notwithstanding  this  first  rebuff, 
Massart'a  gifts  were  t»oou  recognised  by  Rudolph 
Kreutzer,  who  willingly  undertook  the  teak  of 
dovi'lopiiig  the  yoin:^  nrti^t's  t  ilfmts.  Although 
M.a^rt  became  a  hue  executaul  uuder  Kreutzer's 
tuition,  yet,  on  Mooitnt  ot  hia  ezoeadTe  shyness 
he  never  attained  mach  fame  as  a  public  player. 
An  inatanm  of  rviodesty  is  related  by  Sir 
Charles  Halle  iu  his  Autobiography  :  Maasart 
and  liatt  were  hneketed  togktuae  to  phy  the 
'  Krputzer  Sonata '  at  a  concert.  Scarcely  had 
they  played  a  oouple  of  bars,  when  a  voice  in 
the  Hall  shoated  *  Bobert  le  Diablo ! '  referring 
to  Liast's  leoently  oompoeed  and  sttcoenful 
Fantasia  on  airs  from  that  Opera.  The  request 
waa  repeated  by  other  members  of  the  audience 
until  the  •mutt  ww  drowned  in  the  tumult. 
Liszt  rose  and  aaid  :  *  I  am  always  tlio  humble 
aervant  of  the  public,  will  you  hear  the  Fantasia 
before,  or  after  the  Sonata  f '  Renewed  cries  of 
'  Robert ! '  greeted  his  speech,  upon  whioh  Liszt 
half  turned  to  Massart  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  dismissed  him  from  the  platform,  without 
etiology.  The  Fantuift  Tooeed  the  eudienoe  to 
such  a  pitch  offren/y,  that  when  Massartupon  its 
oomplotion  dutifully  rotumed  to  the  platform 
his  performance  of  the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata '  fell 
entirely  flat.  In  1848  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
npi  nintc  !  him  n-t^fp'ssor  of  tho  violin,  nri  1  in 
tlm  |K>sitiou  his  euergv  and  thoroughness  gained 
for  him  •  world -wrae  renown.  Among  his 
many  famous  pupila  were :  Henri  Wioniawski, 
Lotto,  Paltlo  dc  Sanisftto,  Martin  Marsick,  and 
Teresina  Tiia.  Matisart  v,  aa  an  excellent  quartet 
player,  and  together  with  hia  wife  Louiae  Aglae 
Marson, — who  snccepd<'<l  Farrenc  a.s  profi-ssor 
of  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire — gare  many 
delightfhl  Ohamber  mnslo  oonoerta. 

Sit'^f'/rttjth))  — AVim-tiu  ytoliniitiofTo-tliifnful  Yrttertlay,  Hoiiry 
a  lAbM.   (Botton,  Biog.  CnU.  4n  Mu*Ment.  K  J.  VVtl*. 

My.  AMC  ^  JIiiiMm&  T.  Bite. 

E.  11 -A. 

MASS^  Felix  Makib  (known  aa  Vktor), 
bom  at  Loriont,  March  7,  1?^22;  entort'd  tht> 
Consei  vatoire  at  twelve,  obtaineil  the  first  prizes 
for  piano,  harmony,  and  fbgtie,  and  in  1844, 
after  some  years'  study  with  Hal^vy,  the  *  Grand 
prix  de  Rome '  for  composition.  His  cantata 
'  Le  R^n^gat '  waa  given  three  times  at  the 
Op4ra  (Feb.  1845)»  a  rare  event  During  his 
ttay  in  Rome  he  composed  a  *  Messe  Solennelle,' 
performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis  des 
Fran^ais  (May  1,  1846),  a  owefiil  tad  derer 


work,  though  wanting  in  religious  sentiment — 
never  Masai's  strong  point  The  unpublished 
aoore  ia  in  the  library  of  tiie  Oonaenratolre. 
After  hi«  two  yeai-s  in  Rome  he  travelled  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Puis, 
where  he  was  nmch  appreciated  in  society. 
Pubiiahera  readily  accepted  his  '  Melodies '  and 
'Romances,'  and  he  gaimd  access  to  the  stage 
with  little  delay.  '  La  Chambre  gothique ' 
(Opira-Goroique,  1849),  and  *La  Chantenee 
voil^,*  one  act  (Op^ra-Comiquc,  Nov.  26, 1850), 
wcro  followed  by  'fialathoe,'  two  acts  (Ap'ril 
14,  1852),  and  '  Les  Nik;*^  de  Jeannette  '  (Feb. 
4,  1853),  a  oharming  lyric  comedy  in  one  act. 
These  early  succcssjcs  justified  the  hope  t'ot  in 
Maaae  the  French  atage  had  found  a  couii>uB«r 
a»  ftuitfhl  and  m^to&amt  if  not  aa  original,  aa 
Auber  ;  but  his  later  efforts  were  less  fortunate. 
'La  Reine  Topaze'  (Dec.  '27,  ISf)*])  indee«^l  suc- 
ceeded completely,  and  has  kept  the  boards,  but 
'La  Fianote  dn  Diable'  (June  8,  1864),  *MiH 
Fauvette"  (Feb.  13,  18.')5),  *  Ixs  Sabons  '  (Dec 
22,  1855),  'Lea  Chaiaea  4  porteuis'  (April  28, 
1858),  «La  Oarabooae'  (March  7,  1859), 
•Mariette  la  Promise'  (1862),  'La  Mule  de 
Pedro'  (March  6,  1863).  ' Fior d'Altza *  (Feb.  5, 
1866),  and  'Le  Fib  du  Brigadier'  (Feb.  25, 
1867X  though  ftirly  reoeived,  aoon  diaappeand. 
Some,  however,  contain  good  music,  es[>ociallv 
'  Les  Saisons '  and  '  Fior  d' Aliza. '  In  1 860  he 
beoame  ohorua- master  to  the  Academic  de 
Muriqne,  and  in  1868  auooeedcd  Lebome  as 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoirr — 
gratifying  appointmenta,  as  showing  the  esteem 
of  hia  brothw  artiata,  altbongh  the  woric  they 
entailed  left  him  little  time  for  com|>^>Hition. 
On  June  20,  1872,  he  waa  elected  to  the  !&• 
stitut  as  successor  to  Auber. 

After  a  long  period  of  silenoe  Mass^  prodaoed 
•Paul  et  Virgiiiie,'  three  actii  (Nov.  15,  1S76  ; 

Siven  in  Italian  at  Co  vent  Garden  Opera-house, 
une  1,  1878).  In  spite  of  its  sneeess  Md  ita 
evident  ambition,  this  opera  seems  lees  original 
and  less  homogeneous  in  stylo  than  '  Oalath<^ ' 
or  '  LrfMi  Noces  de  Jeannette,'  and  its  best  parts, 
aa  in  all  hii  opens,  am  the  short  pieoes  and  die 
simple  romances. 

To  ooraplete  the  list  of  his  operaa  we  may 
mention  *La  Favorita  e  la  SehiaTa*  (Venice, 
1 865),  and  '  Le  Cousin  Marivaux '  (Baden  ,1857); 
also  tu'o  dmwinf?-room  o|>crcttAa  '  Le  Prix  de 
Fauiille  '  and  '  Uue  loi  Somptuaire '  (published 
in  1878).  He  published  three  seta  of  twenty 
songs  eaeh,  selected  from  his  numerous  romances. 
Many  of  these  are  diaraiing  little  pieces.  In 
1877  he  was  made  an  ofliesr  of  the  Legion  <^ 
Honour.  o.  c. 

A  {lainful  illneas  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
post  at  the  Acad^mie  in  1876,  and  rendered 
him  totally  inoapaUa  of  sotiva  woffc.  During 
seven  yeara  of  suffering  his  only  consolation  lay 
in  com{K>sition,  rfhd  in  this  way  his  opera,  '  La 
Hort  de  Cl^p&tre,'  intended  for  the  Opera,  waa 
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vritten.  After  hi.s  death,  wUeh  took  place  in 
Pant  OS  July  5,  1884,  a  representation  uf  the 
voii  took  place  at  the  Opera- Coniique  in  the 
flMpam's  hmoor  (April  S6,  1885),  tiioof^  the 
iteeption  of  '  Panl  et  Virgin  ie  *  did  not  hold 
oot  TUTich  hope  of  sncceas  f'<>r  a  work  evidently 
vhttea  in  the  same  at^Ie  aud  aiming  too  higli. 
AIAoo^  tiM  <MnapoMr*B  dMth  was  saffioiently 
recent  to  «ecure  a  favourable  reception  for  this 
mwiiined  'grand  opera,'  yet  the  oonipositioa 
«H  an  «rideiit  lUrara,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
mispUced  pretension,  and  an  ambitious  iinita- 
ti  n  of  (lounod's  nx'tluxis,  in  which  Masse  had 
lost  what  little  remained  to  him  of  his  original 
gMi  and  eharm.  In  apito  of  this  ob«Dga  in 
his  style,  and  though  he  must  rank  as  a  musician 
of  the  second  onier,  there  is  at  times  in  some  of 
bis  longB  a  personal  clmnu,  a  sober  gaiety,  aiid 
a  gentle  emotion.  It  was  whan  he  oompMed  a 
*fr.g  without  havinf^  in  view  any  particular 
atefpretation,  and  when  nothing  more  was 
nqahad  him,  thftt  ha  eoiild  mite  meet  l^ly 
ind  eould  gire  the  exact  lelation  between  the 
music  and  the  words,  i»  quality  in  which  ho 
origiiially  axoelled,  and  in  which  he  resembled 
a*  sdHwl  of  Oritrj.    Hie  ideal,  whieh  wae  on 

the  whole  a  just  one,  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  exact  feeling  for  prosody,  and  it  is  by  those 
compositions  of  his  in  which  the  laws  of  metre  are 
meet  faithfidly  obeemd  thet  he  ie  meet  likely 
to  l*-  for  a  shart  time  remembered.        a.  j. 

MASS£N£T,  Jules  YsJLVtuw  Em  ilk,  bom 
at  Montand,  neer  SL  Etienne,  May  12,  1842, 
«u  educated  at  the  Peris  Gonservatoire,  where 
h'-von  the  first  j»iano  prize  in  1859  ;  the  second 
pru«  for  fugue  in  1862 ;  the  first  prize  for 
A«u,  and  the  *  Prix  de  Borne*  in  1868,  with 
•Davi!  Kizzio.'  On  his  return  from  Italy, 
tbrongh  the  induenoe  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  his 
*I*  Giaad'tante '  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
GMBjqoe  (April  3,  1867).  Even  in  this  first 
itT«Tnpt  Massenet  showed  himself  a  skilled  and 
gracetul  musician,  tiome  'Suites  d'orcheatre' 
lerioiUMdatthe  'Ooneerts  populaliee'ettraeted 
i't^ntion  for  their  new  and  ingenious  elfecta. 
It  Wis  (»nly.  however,  after  thf>  Frfinco-German 
vtf  ibat  he  rose  to  the  tirst  rank  among  young 
l^ench  oompoeeve  hy  the  ptrodoetiott  of  *Doin 
Cmr  <le  Bazan,*  ojK-ra-comique in  three  acts  and 
km  ubleaux  (Nov.  30,  1872)  ;  incidental 
Msic  to  the  tragedy  '  Lob  Erinnyes '  (Jan.  6, 
1973) ;  and  an  oratorio  *  Marie  Magdeleine  ' 
(April  11,  1873).  He  next  composed  'Eve' 
(Kareh  18,  1875),  an  oratorio  something  in  the 
*fle  of  Ooondd'e  *  Qallia ' ;  more  '  Snitea  d'or- 
diwtw';  an  'Onverture  de  Concert,'  and  the 
ovwttir*^  to  'PhtVJre'  ;  a  'MynHe,'  •  Berang^re 
ctAnatole'  (1876);  a  number  of  melodies  for 
one  and  two  voioee ;  pianoforte  muaio  for  two 
»■  I  four  hands  ;  choruses  for  four  equal  roices  ; 
U  Boi  de  Lahore '  f  April  27,  1877>»  opera  in 
Nr  ieti  and  eix  tnUeux ;  and  'Wwefwi/  • 
•■tate  vifh  ofdheelnl  aeeompuiiiiiint  Ob 


May  22,  1880,  he  conducted  his  oratorio,  'La 
Viergo,'  at  the  first  hi8tori<-fil  concert  at  the 
0|H;ra.  He  produced  at  Brussels  his  religious 
opera  *H4rodiade,'  Deo.  19,  1881,  whidi  Bno> 
oeeded  for  one  season  only  in  that  city,  and 
failed  in  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  at  the 
Op^ra  Italieu  (Theatre  des  Nations,  I'eb.  1, 
1884),  after  being  pertly  rewritten  by  the  com* 
poser.  It  eig'oyed  more  favour  nirinv  years 
afterwards  at  tbeTh^tre  de  la  Gaite,  and  even 
penetrefted  into  England,  being  given  in  a 
somewhat  garbled  version,  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
•Salome,' July  6,  1904.  On  Jan.  19,  1884,  the 
opera  'Manon'  was  produced  at  the  Opera* 
Oomiqiie,  and  on  Nov.  80,  1888,  *Le  Cid'at 
the  Opera.  In  the  former  the  composer  tried 
the  exi>eriment  of  connecting  the  numbers  of 
an  opera -cumiquo  by  a  slightly  urchestrated 
aooompaniment  to  the  dialogue,  which  was  not 
sung,  as  in  the  case  nf  rrn  fativo  secro,  but  .sjvik'^n 
as  usuaL  To  the  works  of  this  period  are  to  bo 
added  tinee  new  Oroheetnt  Suites,  Koe.  8<7, 
Scenes  Napolitaines,  Scenes  Alsaciennes,  and 
Sc^>nes  de  Fierie  (Concerts  du  Chatelot  1«*80, 
1882,  1883);  incidental  music  to  barduu'a 
*  Th<odon*and  *Le  Craoodile*  (Porte  St.  Hartin, 
18S4  and  1886);  a  .short  work  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  'Biblis';  and  various  'Poemes'  for 
Toice  and  piano.  In  October  1878,  Massenet 
replaced  Bazin  as  ptofeasor  of  advanced  com- 
position at  the  Conservatoire,  holding  the  posi- 
tion until  1898.  In  1876  he  was  decorated 
with  the  L^on  d'Honneur,  heoomiug  an  oflfoer 
in  1888,  and  in  1878  WM  eleoted  a  member  of 
t  h  e  Acad^ m  ie  des  Beau  X .  A  rts  i  n  pi  ace  of  Ba  z  i  n ,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  Saint-Saeus,  who  was  gener- 
ally ezpeoted  to  be  the  new  member,  as  he  waa 
introduced  in  the  finst  rank  by  the  musical 
section.  This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  the  entire  Aoad^ie  has  not  observed  the 
order  of  preaentntion  established  by  the  section 
to  which  the  new  member  is  to  belong.  Mas- 
senet was  only  thirty-six  at  the  time,  and  was 
tiie  youngest  member  w/t  eleoted  to  the 
Academie  dee  Beaux- Arts,  for  Hal«5vy,  who  waa 
tlie  most  remarkable  previous  example  of  what 
may  b«  called  '  Academic  precocity,'  was  thirty* 
aeven  when  he  entered  the  Inatitnte  in  1886. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Ma.s.senet's  later  lifo 
are  as  follows  : — '  Etsclaruionde,'  lyric  drama  in 
four  acts  (Op^rs-Comique,  May  15,  1889) ;  •  Le 
Mage,'  opera  in  five  acts  (Op^ra,  March  16, 
1891)  ;  '  Werther,'  opera  in  three  acts  (Vienna, 
Feb.  16,  1892);  '  Le  Carillon,'  one-act  ballet 
(Vienna,  Feb.  SI,  1892) ;  'Thais,*  lyrie comedy 
in  three  acts  (Op^ra,  1894);  'Le  Portrait  de 
Manon,'  op(^ra  -  corniquc  in  one  not  (0|M'ra- 
Comique,  May  8,  1894) ;  '  La  Navarrujse,  ivric 
dnni»  in  two  acts  (London,  Oorent  Garden, 
June  20,  1894,  Riussels  later  in  the  .same  yoar, 
and  Paris,  1895) ;  '  Sapbo,'  lyric  play  in  five 
■otB  (0|rfm>Oomique,  Nor.  27,  1897) ;  '  Cen. 
diillooa'fikiiy  tele  in  Ibor  acCt  (Opte^Ooniiqqfl^ 
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May  1899);  *  Grisi^lidis,'  in  thrw  acts  and  a  t 

{prologue  (Op^-Coiuique,  Nov.  20,  1901)  {  I 
noidental  mono  to  '  PhMre'  (Th.  Sumh-Bern. 
hardt,  1901);  '  Le  Joii^'lem  dv.  Notfe-Dftme,' 
'minicle'  in  three  acts  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb. 
18,  1902;  Covent  Garden,  June  14,  1906); 
*Ch<rabin,'  'eomMie  chantie,'  in  three  sets 
(Op  'ia-Comiqiu-,  Feb.  14,  1905)  ;  and  '  Ariane  ' 
in  live  acts  (in  preparation,  1906).  '  La  TciTe 
Promise '  in  three  acts,  ia  to  be  addod  to  the 
number  of  his  oratorios  (produced  in  the  cliurch 
of  St.  Eustachc,  PariH,  Marr}i  15,  1900)  ;  and 
a  ooQoerto  for  piano  and  orclteatra  was  given 
«t  the  Oonoeiti  au  Gomervstoira,  Feb.  8, 1908, 
widi  K.  Di^er  in  the  nolo  part. 

Massenet's  prolongr  1  itkI  widespread  snccesa 
is  one  of  the  puzzling  pliunomona  of  modern 
musical  history ;  he  has  been  always  oareAiI  to 
cliuose  subjects  for  his  operas  which  conformed 
strictly  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisian  public  for 
the  moment,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  considemble 
extent  in  imparting  different  characters  to  his 
successive  works,  in  si)ito  of  tlie  lui'loubtcj  fact 
that  his  own  weak  and  sugary  stylo  remains 
vanhtakable  in  one  and  all.  While  those  who 
look  a  little  below  the  surface  find  his  music 
inexpressibly  monotonous,  casual  hearers  are 
sorpriaed  by  his  superficial  versatility,  and  he 
has  won  for  himself  a  remarkable  position 
nmon^^  French  composers  which  ho  can  hardly 
be  held  to  deserve,  considering  the  number 
of  more  original  and  powerful  composers  who 
could  bo  named  among  his  ooantiymen.  When 
'  Manon  '  and  '  liC  Cid  '  were  new,  M.  Adolplie 
Jullien,  writing  in  the  appendix  to  the  original 
edition  of  this  Dietionary,  said  that  'Neither 
had  If-  i  very  permanent  mark ' ;  but  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  both  ojKTas  keep  their 
place  in  the  repertories  of  thu  iheatreii  to  which 
they  respeotiTely  belong ;  and  the  former  has 
become  in  some  sort  a  classic  The  writer 
already  quoted  goes  on  to  say,  'The  only 
music  that  can  endnre  is  that  in  whidi  are 
displayed  strong  convictions  and  a  firm  rc- 
Rolntinn  not  to  yi''l'l  to  {niblic  caprice  ;  while 
Massenet's  works,  especially  his  later  com- 
positions, which  sra  written  without  any  fixed 
ideal,  and  in  view  of  immediate  success,  scarcely 
gnrvive  the  day  of  their  birth,  nor  do  they 
deserve  to  survive  it.*  Whether  ur  no  we  agree 
as  to  their  deserts,  the  §USt  remains  that  they 
have  survived,  by  a  very  considemlile  interval  of 
time,  tlie  day  of  their  birth ;  but  few  of  the 
reel  lovers  of  music  will  expect  any  of  them  to 
remain  among  the  compositions  that  keep  their 
popularity  after  the  death  of  tlie  author,  and  it 
is  probable  tliat,  as  in  the  case  of  Uounod,  and 
some  others  of  exo^jtional  success  in  thdr  own 

day,  the  enormous  vogue  of  Mansenet's  nujsic 
will  not  outlast  his  own  life.  (The  above  is 
mainly  based  on  the  articles  contributed  to 
vol.  ii.  and  the  appendix,  of  the  original  edition 
of  this  Dictionary,  by  UM.  Gnstave  Chonqnet 


and  Adolphe  Jullien  respectively;  and  upon 
iafwrnaUoa  from  o.  v,)  u. 
MASSOL^  Jban  Btumks  AvcnmTK,  bom 

1802  at  Lodeve,  H^rault,  was  taught  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1823-25,  and  gained 
a  iint  prize  there.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Opeiasa  Licinins  (<Vcstale'X  Nov.  17,  1886, 
;iTi  1  remained  there  until  Oct.  8,  1845.  lie 
hrst  played  second  tenor  parts  in  several  new 
operas— Rodolphe ('Tell ') ;  Herald  (' Robert  *) ; 
Kalaf  (in  Cherubini's  '  Aii  liixhn ')  ;  Tavann^ 
('Huguenots')  ;  Quasimo<lo  (in  liouise  Bcrtin's 
'£smoralda') ;  Forte  Braccio  (in  Hal^vy's  'Guido 
et  Qinevra');  Mocenigo  ('Reine  de  Chypre*)  ; 
and  the  baritone  parts  of  Tell  and  Joliooiiur 
('Philtre'),  etc.  He  playecl  for  a  time  in 
Brussels,  liondon,  etc.,  and  returned  as  prin- 
dpal  baritone  to  the  OpAra  in  1860,  where  lie 
remained  until  his  farewell  benefit,  Jan.  14, 
1858.  The  Ein[ieror  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  immediately  after  the  attempt  made 
on  his  life  by  Orsini  en  his  viival  at  the 
theatre.  His  beat  new  ]wta  were  Reuben 
(Auber's  '  £n(aut  Prodigue '),  Dec.  6,  1850,  and 
Ahsaneras  (Halevy's  *Jttif  finmnt'),  April  23, 
1 852.  He  was  a  good  singer,  admirably  suited 
for  heroic  drama,  having  the  projH»r  figure  anfl 
height,  and  a  splendid  voice.  '  in  secondaiy 
characters  no  one  was  llassors  superior,  and 
when  he  played  the  principal  parts  he  did  f-" 
with  the  happiest  results.  Thus  be  made  the 
suooesB  of  tiie  Juif  Errant  .  .  .  His  Quasimodo 
did  him  the  greatest  honour.  .  .  .'  (Jules  Janin 
in  the  D^f»j/<<.)  lie  became  for  a  time  Director 
of  the  Hoyal  Theatres  at  Brussels  ;  he  subse- 
quently went  into  business  and,z»tiiing,  resided 
at  Versailles,  and  finally  ill  Fiiis»  where  he  disd 
Oct.  30,  1887. 

While  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Company  he 
made  his  d(^but  at  Drury  Lsne  in  1846,  as  De 
Nevers,  July  17,  as  Joliooeur,  An;rust  10,  etc.. 
He  sang  at  concerts  in  1848,  and  appeared  once 
at  Oovent  Garden  as  Alphonso  XI.,  July  4. 
Roger,  in  his  '  Carnet  d'un  tenor,'  has  recorded 
that  Massol  did  not  understatid  Italian,  and 
uttered  the  most  horrible  jargon.  He  sang  his 
first  air  too  low,  but  otheiwisB  obtained  a 
success,  which  was  {lartly  due  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  paid  court  to  the  journalists  and 
other  iniluuutial  perstjns,  aud  to  his  knowledge 
of  artistic  cookery.  He  played  there  in  I840> 
1850  Pietro  (' Maaaniello De  Nevers,  Kilian 
('  Freischiitz 'i  eto. ;  at  Her  M^csty's  in  1851, 
Reuben,  on  the  pnidnetion  of  'L'Enfant 
digue,*  June  12  ;  the  Baron  de  Beaumanoir 
(Balfe's  'Quatre  Fils  Aymon '),  August  11,  etc. 
According  to  ilwAthauenm,  J  une  1 4,  his  Reuben 
had  a  patriarchal  dignity  and  pathoe,  aadhe  sang 
better  in  that  opera  than  in  any  other.     a.  c. 

MASSON,  EMZAHF.Tii,bom  1806,  was  taught 
singing  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smart,  sen.,  and  in  Italy 
by  Mme.  Pasta.  She  made  her  first  apjpsanftee 
in  piUio  at  Ella's  second  snbscriptkn  ooMNrt, 
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ia  the  Argjll  Rooms,  March  11,  1S31,  and  sang 
iftcmnk  at  the  Autieut  Concerts,  March  16, 
1831,  ud  it  tlM  PliillMniKmio,  March  11, 
1101 ;  the  mag  frequently  at  thoee  Societies' 
(TncrrtM  during;:  a  jitiblic  career  of  about  twelve 
jmn,  sod  revived  there  forgotten  airs  of  Handel, 
Ptoedl,  Patgoleai,  Glndc,  Mocart,  etou  Bhe  was 
in  great  request  at  i>rivatc  concerts,  since  she 
{«ne»«d,  a{iart  from  her  musical  attaiuments, 
^rest  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  waa  Ml 
enellent  lingiiiat.  She  sang  occasioually  in 
t>morio,  viz.  at  the  festival  in  Westminster 
AUxy,  1834,  and  at  the  ii^iacred  Hannonio 
aodsty  when  die  took  tiie  parts  of  Solomon, 
5or.  22,  1839,  and  Storge  on  the  revival  of 

Jephtha,'  April  7,  1841.  She  afterwarfls 
dcToted  liersclf  to  teaching  and  composition. 
As  wrote  many  songs  to  the  words  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Adelaide  rr<»<.t*T,  etc.,  and  edited  a 
•enes  of  *  Original  Jacobite  Songs '  (Xionsdaie, 
sad  'Songs  for  th«  CHaMiesl  Vocalist* 
(Lead^  k  Cock,  first  s<-rie.s  of  twelve  songs, 
IMS;  a  Aeoond  series,  li'60),  which  enjoyed  a 
veU  descnred  popularity.  She  founded  Jt^o 
Bffjral  Society  of  Fonsle  Musicians  in  1 83»^  and 
vas  its  hon.  trejij^nrfr  until  lit'r  death,  ,T;(U,  ff. 
On  ita  autalgaiuatiuu  with  the  Uu^al 
StdDtf  or  MtMdsas  in  F.  J.  Massoh, 
her  brother,  gave  a  donstioa  of  StOO  guineas 
U>  th-'  latter  society  iri  rertH-niliran'-p  of  her. 
'  Ail  a  singer  this  Udy  vms  never  raUnl  as 
lu|^  ss  she  dsMTved  to  be,  beeanss  her  voice, 

h  Wiis  a  nie/j;o- soprano,  liati  no  reniarkalile 
pjver  nor  charm.  Bat  it  had  been  thoroughly 
tiiiaed  xmdm  1h»  esnmpile  and  infloMioe  of 
Ibdsme  I'asta,  and  ito  owner's  reading  of 
tnosit,  inteni^^^r-nr^.  expression,  and  finish,  were 
titoroughiy  appreciaUsd  by  all  those  select  con- 
MMnn  wlio  valued  style  and  nnderstonding 
Wjood  grtater  natural  j>owers  than  hera  turned 
to  poor  account.  As  a  proiessor  Miss  Masson 
■■•widely  and  deservedly  in  request.  Apart 
Imn  Iwr  pfofwsinn,  she  was  at  once  conscien- 
ti'tos,  nrergctic,  and  reiined,  and  had  withal 
th»t  ncy  originaliQ^  of  character  which  will 
snks  hep  long  lenenibend  and  niisMd«  In 
brief,  she  mas  a  good  artist,  in  part  because  Hho 
»as  a  gnod  woman  and  a  gentlewoman. '  ■     a.  c. 

MATAiiSINS,  .MATACINS,or  MATACH1N8 
-  iiss  called  Baufona—tk  dance  of  men  in 
STTDOor,  popular  in  Franco  ditriTii-'  tli  Ititli  nid 
nth  ceaturiea.  It  was  probably  derived  front  Ute 
eodcat  Pynlue  danoe,  although  the  name  has 
traced  to  an  Arabic  root.  .Telian  Tabourot 
in  hi^^  Orrh/so^raphu  (Langrcs,  1688)  gives  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  this  dance,  with 
da  IDnrtmtieosof  fhe  dillerent  positions,  of  the 
4ane#rs,  'qui  Mjiit  vestus  de  jx'tits  correlots, 
ewe  fimbries  ^  espaoles,  et  soube  la  ceinture, 
«•  pento  de  tsilMn  sonht  loelles,  le  morion 
di|n|Hvdoff4,  les  bnsnnds,  ks  (<'  riti>  t  tesanz 
Tn^iee  nn  [><>ing  droit,  le  bouolier  M 

•  ^iMmm^m,  Jan.  14,  ISSB. 


poinp  pnnlrhe.'  Tlie  Matassin''  wf>re  fonr  in 
number,  generally  all  men,  but  sometimes  two 
men  and  two  wenen.  Tiufj  danoad  aeversl 
distinot  fignrn,  between  which  they  performed 
mimic  fighfj^  with  one  another.  Moli^rc  has 
introduced  MaUtsains  into  his  com^-die- ballet  of 
'M.  de  Ponroeangnee,'  and  the  dan(»  is  said 
to  have  been  common  at  Bordeaux,  Marseillrs, 
and  Strosbuig  as  late  as  1785.  The  following, 
aooording  to  Tsbourot,  is  the  sir  which  nsosUj 
aooompsnied  the  i^^m**, 


Air  da  Hovffotu. 


w.  n.  8. 

MATELOTTE,  a  Dutch  sailors'  dance  s.-me- 
what  similar  to  the  English  hornpipe.  The 
dancers  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  their  arms  were 
interlaced  behind  their  backs.  The  mnsio  of 
tlie  Matelf'ttc  rnt  v'sis  nf  two  parts  in  2  4  titne, 
and  is  Kii^arkable  tor  lia  »hort  decided  rhythm. 
t33lii<Ut  AlAbot  dance  in  Lortsing's  *  Gnar  nnd 
Zimmermann,'but  it  is  not  a  true  Matelotte, being 
written  in  wait/  tinie.  The  following  pxanii>le 
is  quoted  by  Schubert,  Die  Tanztnuaik  (Iy.ii>zig, 
1867)  :  it  is  there  attributed  to  the  17th  ccn- 
tiiry,  hvi  no  information  i-  <'ivr  ii  an  to  whether 
it  is  a  genuine  dance  tuut:  or  merely  an  adapta- 
We  qnote  the  first  etrsin  only : — 

AUtfrttta. 


W.  B.  8. 

MATKBNA,  Amaus  (Fbav  Fmcdsich),  a 

distinguishetl  jirima  donna  in  German  opera, 
was  bom  July  10,  1845,  al  St.  Ceorgen.  Styna, 
where  her  father  was  a  bchoulinaiiter.  Her  iirst 
stage  appearances  were  made  at  the  Thalia'- 
Th^atfr,  (IratT,  ;ibi  T;t  I'-'M.  She  married  soon 
afterwards  KiM-l  Friedrich,  a  popular  German 
actor,  and  together  with  bin  was  engsged  at 
the  suburban  Karlstheater,  Vienna,  where  she 
sang  for  some  time  in  o|i«T»-ttn.  Hut  her  quali- 
fications for  the  higher  lynuai  walks  cuuld  not 
long  remain  nndiMovwed,  and  in  1899  ehe  msde 
her  debut  at  the  Imperial  OfH>ra  Houw  as  Selika 
in  the  '  Africaine,'  with  aignal  success,  at  once 
winnitig  for  herself  Uie  high  position  she  hae 
sinci  maintained  among  opcnMingen  of  the 
German  school.  With  a  sopmTio  voir*-  of  nnnsual 
volume,  compass,  and  sustaining  j>ower,  a  fine 
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stage  prosence,  and  much  musical  and  dramatic 
intelligence,  Frau  Materna  lett  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  certain  rdles,  such  as  the  great  Wagner 
parts,  and  the  Queen  in  Ooldnmrk's '  Konigin  von 
Sal)a.'  At  the  Wagner  Festival  at  BayreuUi, 
1870,  she  may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  world- 
wide repiltfttioil  by  her  really  magnificent  im per. 
sonation  of  Briinnhilde  in  the  Nibelungen 
Trilogy,  an  exceptional  part  for  wlnrh  she  was 
exceptionally  qualified.  She  aang  lu  England 
with  great  suooees  it  the  Wagner  ooneerta  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1 877.  She  w;us  the  tinst  exponent 
of  the  part  of  Kundry  in  '  Parsifal,'  on  July  28, 
1882,  at  Bayreutb,  and  she  retired  on  April  23, 
189  7.  B.  T. 

MATHER,  Samttfl,  son  of  William  Mather 
(born  1756,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  chiirch, 
Sheffield,  from  1788  to  hie  death  in  1808),  was 
born  in  1783.  In  1799he  wasappointed organist 
of  St.  James's  cliun-h,  Shpflif^Ul,  and  in  1808 
succeeded  hiA  lather  at  6t.  Taul  &  lu  1805  he 
was  ohoeen  bandmaster  of  the  Sheffield  Yolun- 
teern.  Tn  1*^06  he  WJia  engaged  in  establishing 
the  Yorkshire  Amateur  Concerts,  which  were  for 
many  years  given  triennially  at  that  town,  Leeds 
end  York  alternately,  and  in  1814  estabUshed 
the  YorkHhirf'  Choral  Concert.  He  com|Mw«Ml 
both  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  edited  a  book 
of  pealm  and  hymn  tonea.  He  died  at  Edin« 
hnrgh,  May  26.  1824.  w.  ii.  ii. 

MATHIEU,  Emu.k,  horn  at  Lille,  Oct.  16, 
1844,  was  the  sou  uf  musical  paruut^s,  his  father 
having  been  eminent  aa  a  singer  and  as  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Antwerp,  while  his  mother 
was  a  profeesor  of  singing  in  the  Academic  des 
BcMU-Aita  at  Lonrain.  Bmile  Matidan  began 
his  stodies  very  early  at  the  Bnissela  Conser- 
vatoire, and  in  1869  obtained  the  second  '  prix 
de  Aome '  with  his  cantata,  '  La  Mort  du  Tasse,' 
whioh  was  perfbrmed  foor  years  afterwards  in 
Brussels.  Tn  1881  he  was  ap|K>int€d  director 
of  the  Academic  de  Musique  at  Lourain,  and  in 
1891  moved  from  there  to  Ghent,  where  he 
snooeeded  Adolphe  Samuel  as  director  of  the 
Co  n  r  r T  atoire  Royal.  H  is  co  m  posi  tions  include 
a  Te  Deum  (at  aoli,  ohorus,  and  orchestra  ;  six 
Ballads  from  Goethe  for  voioe  and  piano  ;  three 
descriptive  poems,  *Le  Hojonz/  '  Freyir,'  and 
*Le  Sorbier,'  for  «>oli,  chonis,  and  orchestra. 
For  the  stage  he  has  composed  a  series  of 
dfsmatio  works,  of  whioh,  for  tho  most  part, 
he  has  written  the  wonls  himself :  'Richilde,' 
in  tour  acts  (the  leading  part  created  by  Mme. 
Rose  Caron  at  the  The&tre  de  la  Monnaie  in 
1888);  <L'Bnfanoe  de  Roland'  (1889);  and 
three  opcfras-comiqne,  dating  from  his  earlier 
years — '  Qeorg(»  Dandin '  (after  Molicre),  given 
at  BmsBsIs  In  1879;  'L'^ohange'  (Li^ge, 
18<»8);  and  'Le  Bemoise'  (Bnusels,  1886)  to 
a  poem  bv      T,uoien  Solvay.  M.  K. 

MATHILDE  DI  SHABRAN.  Opera  butfa, 
in  three  aots;  the  nnisiobjBoHini  Pradnoed 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Boms^  in  the  Oamival 


of  1821,  and  at  the  Tlieatre  Italien,  Paris, 
1867  ;  in  London  at  the  Jkiog's  Theatre,  Julj 
3,  1828.  o. 

MATILDA  OF  HUNGARY.  A  dramatie 
opera  in  three  acts  ;  libretto  by  Alfrf'd  Runn. 
music  by  W.  Yinoent  Wallace.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  Feb.  82,  1847. 

MATINS  (Lat.  Matutinae  ;  Offieium  matu- 
tinum).  The  fixst  division  of  the  Canonical 
Hours. 

The  offioe  of  ICathis,  as  set  forth  in  the 

Roman  Breviary,  opens  with  the  series  of  Versi- 
cles  and  Responses  beginning  with  the  'Domine, 
labia  mea  aperies, '  followed  by  the  Psalm  *  Venite, 
exultemns,'  with  its  pro}>er  InvitatoiritAn,  nnd 
the  hymn  appointed  for  the  day.  Thf  rpniniTirler 
of  the  service  is  divided  into  portions  calk-d 
Kootums^  of  whish  three  are  generally  sung, 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  one  onlj  on 

ferial  days. 

The  First  Noctum  consists  either  of  three 
or  twelve  Fmlms,  sung  witii  three  proper  Anti* 

j)hons,  wliich  on  certain  festivals  are  doubled 
— that  is  to  say  sung  entire  both  before  and 
after  the  PSalm.  On  ferial  days  and  festivals 
of  minor  solemnity,  each  Antiphon  is  sung 
pntin  Lifter  the  Psalm,  hi:t  the  first  few  words 
of  It  only  at  the  beginning.  The  Psalms  are 
followsd  bj  the  Fatemoster,  AbiolntioD,  nnd 
Benediction ;  and  these  by  the  First,  Second, 
and  Tliird  Lesiwjns  for  tho  day,  each  succeeded 
by  its  proper  Kesjwnsorium  or  Resjiond. 

'Huree  PSalms,  with  their  proper  Antiplione, 
aresnn;^,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Seco!;i5  N  ic  turn  ; 
wiiich  concludes  with  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Proper  Leasons  and  Responds. 

In  the  Third  Noctum  three  more  Fkalms  are 
foUnwf  il  1y  the  Prvrnth,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Lessons  and  Hcsponds  ;  the  place  of  the  ninth 
Besponsory  being  generally,  bnt  not  alweya, 
supplied  by  tho  Hymn,  '  Te  Deum  Ijaudamus. ' 

The  Tliiffl  Noctum  ia  immediately  followed 
by  the  Oltico  of  Lav  da  ;  which,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  nataral  oorollary  of  the 
Service.  In  ancient  times,  tho  First  Noctum 
was  sung  soon  after  midnight ;  but  the  whole 
office  is  now  generally  .sung  '  by  anticipation  * — 
that  ia  to  say,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of 
the  day  before  that  for  which  it  is  appointed. 
The  Plain -song  Music  used,  both  at  Matins 
and  Lands,  will  be  ibimd  in  tiie  Antiphooal  and 
the  'Directorium  Chori.*    [SeeLAUM;  AnTI- 

PHON  ;  InvITATORIUM.] 

In  the  First  Prayer- Book  of  King  Edward  VI., 
tiie  name  of  '  Mattins '  is  given  to  the  Service 
now  called  'The  Order  for  Moming  Prayer,* 
whioh  ie  derived,  in  about  equal  degnes,  from 
the  Latin  OfRoes  of  Matinsand  Lands,   w.  s.  k. 

MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO,  IL.  An  opem 
bnfTa  in  two  acta  ;  libretto  by  Bertatti,  adapt»^i 
from  Colman's  'Clandestine  Marriage,'  niuaic 
by  Oimarosa.  Tradao&A  at  Yisane  in  179S  ; 
in  Fmi^,  May  10,  1801 ;  in  London,  King*! 
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Ibeatra,  Jan.  95, 180ft.    In  Bni^idi  sk  Covmt 

Garden,  Xot.  1,  1842,  and  with  new  translation 
bf  W.  Griftt,  &t  the  Crystal  P&kc«,  Dec.  13, 

\m.  o. 

MATTEI,  FiLiPPO  (commonly  known  m 
'Pipo'),  a  violoncellist  in  London,  and  perfornifir 
U  the  o|veras  given  by  the  Koysl  Academy  of 
UmdL  in  the  tih«tn»  ia  tiie  Haymailcet  in 
the  early  18th  century.  His  claim  to  remem- 
brance is  liased  exclusively  on  Handel's  MS. 
cuaductiag  hcore  of  the  o|M.Ta  '  Muzio  Soevola ' 
(iQ  the  possession  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Onromingt)  in 
h  *  Pi{x) '  is  mentioned  a.s  the  composer  of 
the  hr»t  act,  uniaUy,  and  with  more  probabiUtj, 
assigned  to  AttiKo  Aiioiti,  th«  teoofttd  and 
third  being  by  Buononctni  and  Handel  re- 
ipectively.  ^(^^  Chryaander's  O.  F.  BdruUl, 
toL  iu  p.  56,  where  the  opera,  'Araaoe,  overo 
inon  «  M aerti,'  is  attribated  to  bin.  «. 

MATTEI,  Stanislao,  Abhate,  pupil  of 
Martini,  and  master  of  Rossini,  bom  at  ik>logns, 
Feb.  10,  ITT'O,  Though  of  humble  parentage 
(his  father  was  a  locksmith)  lia  waa  sent  to  the 
Litia  school.  Havin  ir  ^'""n  present  accidentally 
at  a  servic«  in  the  Miuorite  Convent,  he  was 
to  snebanted  with  tiia  mvaio  that  ha  baoama  a 
eoostant  attendant,  and  thus  attracted  the  notice 
of  Padre  ^lartini,  by  whose  advice  lie  entered 
optm  his  noviciate.  Master  and  pupil  became 
ImdMly  sttaebed,  and  aa  aoon  aa  HatM  bad 
hten  onlainel  he  becAme  the  Padre's  confessor, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
acted  as  Martini's  deputy  from  1770,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  maaatio  di  oappella.  From  1 776 
his  oompoaitioii^  'xcre  produced  in  the  service. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1798, 
bt  vent  to  live  with  hia  agad  motiiar,  and 
bigan  an  active  oaiMT  as  a  teacher.  From 
this  time  he  was  Icnown  as  the  Abhate  Mattel. 
Later  be  became  maestro  di  cappelk  of  Ban 
PrtrottM,  and  profeaaor  of  aountCTpoint  at  the 
L'otfo  fmiii  its  foundation  in  1804.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Rossini,  Morlacchi,  Donizetti, 
Perotti,  Robuschi,  Palmerini,  Bertolotti,  Tado- 
hni,  Teaai,  and  Pilotti,  who  aoooeaded  him  at 
San  Petrol lio.  He  lived  in  complete  retirement, 
accessible  only  to  his  pupils,  and  died  May  12, 
18S$.  Ho  waa  pnndent  of  the  *  Filannonid  * 
in  1790  and  1794,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Snbalpine  Acadnnie,  and  of  the  '  Tn^titut  de 
France'  (Ja^  24,  1824).  lie  had  a  Uiurough 
pmettcal  acqnaintanoe  with  the  old  traditiooa, 
as  may  be  seen  V>y  his  Praitica  cC  acroinpaijr  n 
sunto  aopra  hani  numenUi,  three  vols.  (Bologna, 
1783,  1829,  1830),  which  oonsista  mainly  of 
wilUduMan  exampua,  with  a  few  rules.  In  his 
fTplanations  to  hi'^  pupih  hr  dnr«s  not  srpni  to 
have  been  very  clear ;  at  leaut  Kosfiini  ooui])lained 
to  Yitm  m  1841  that  he  had  one  stereotyped 
■HWr  whooi  adked  to  explain  a  rule  in  harmony 
or  «niTitiTTH>int,  'It  ia  always  written  thus.' 
Of  his  music  three  masses  only  are  generally 
kMWB.  Tbo  libiwias  of  Saa  Oioigio  and  tha 


Minorite  omivent  in  Bologna  contain  moat  of 

his  compositions.  iii;-1nfling  fight  masses,  mnch 
church  music,  and  the  scores  of  an  intermezzo 
'La  Bottega  del  Libraio'  and  of  a  'Passion' 
performed  in  1792.  Full  jiarticulars  of  his 
life  are  given  in  the  Vita  di  Stanislao  MattH 
by  Filippo  Canuti  (Bologna,  1829,  with  por- 
trait). P.  o. 

MATTEIS,  Niioi.A,  an  eminent  Italian  vio- 
linist, came  to  England  about  1872,  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  autecedeuttt.  The 
earliest  notice  of  him  ia  found  in  Evelyn's  Diary 
under  date  of  Nov.  19,  1674  :  'I  heard  that 
stupendous  vioUo,  Signor  Nicholao  (with  othor 
tat*  mnsioians),  whom  I  never  besid  mortal  man 
exceed  on  that  instrument.  He  had  a  stroke  so 
sweet,  and  made  it  spak  like  the  voice  of  a  man, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  like  a  conoert  of  several 
inatmments.  He  did  wonders  npon  a  note,  and 
was  an  excellent  composer.  Here  was  also  that 
rare  lutanist,  Dr.  Wallgrave,  but  nothing  ap- 
proached the  violin  iu  Nicholao's  hand.  He 
played  sneh  ravitihing  things  as  astonished  us 
all.'  Roger  North  abo  {Memoirs  of  Musick) 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  abilities.  fSee  note  on 
p.  1S2  of  Rimbanlt's  edition.]  When  he  fiivt 
came  to  England  he  exhibited  many  singularities 
of  conduct  which  he  afterwanls  abandoned.  He 
published  here,  without  date  (about  1688) 
'  Aria,  PrelndQ,  Alemandi^  Sambanda,  ete^,  per 
il  Violino.  Libro  Primo.  Altre  Arie,  etc.,  piu 
ditticile  e  studiose  per  il  Violino.  Libro  Se- 
oondo '  ;  also  '  A]rres  for  the  Violin,  to  wit| 
Preludes,  Fuges,  Alemauds,  Sarabands,  Con- 
rants,  Gigues,  Fancies,  Divisions,  and  "ik  wise 
other  Passsges,  Introdootions,  and  Fugues  for 
Single  and  Double  stopa  with  di  viaiona  somswbat 
more  artificial  for  the  Emproving  of  the  Hand 
uj)on  the  Basse- Viol  or  Harpsichord.  The  Third 
and  Fourth  Books.'  \T)xib  has  the  date  1686 
eonosaled  in  tiie  omamentaUona  of  the  title- 
page  ;  other  Iwoks  of  the  scries  are  dated  1687. 
The  books  are  in  oblong  octavo,  engraved  on 
copper-plates  by  T.  Greenhill.  A  set  was  sold  at 
the  Taphouse  .sale  in  1905.]  He  was  likewise 
author  of  '  The  False  Consonances  f  tMnsick,  or, 
Instructions  for  playing  a  true  Bcwo  ujion  the 
Guittane,  wifli  Ghoioe  Samples  and  dear  Direo- 
tions  to  enable  any  man  in  a  short  time  to  play 
all  Musicall  Ayres.  A  great  help  likewise  to 
those  that  would  play  exactly  upon  the  Harpsi. 
obetd,  Lute,  or  Base-Viol,  shewing  the  del&Miy 
of  all  Accords,  and  how  to  ajiply  them  in  their 
proper  places.  In  four  parts,' — which  even  in 
North's  time  had  become  scarce,  and  is  now 
excessively  rare.  In  1696  Matteis  oompossd  an 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  for  the  then  annual 
celebration  in  London,  and  was  ahw  one  of  the 
stewitda  of  a  Gedlian  oelebration  at  Oxford. 
[Another  and  lesser  known  work  by  tiie  same 
composer  is  *  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  set  hy 
Mons.  Nicola  Matteis,  made  purposely  for  tiie 
we  of  his  Sdiolars :  Fairly  engnven  on  Oof^ 
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plates,*  t\s'o  books,  1696,  folio,  Walsh  and  Hare. 
A  copy  of  ihia  was  sold  at  Dr.  Kimlmult's  sale. 
With  '  Syraphoniea  for  two  llutes  by  a  persou  of 
quality,  fairly  engraved  on  oop|)er  plates,'  these 
songs  by  Mattris  are  advertised  by  Walsh  and 
Hare  in  the  London  GmtUe  for  May  11,  1696.] 
A  aong  by  him  t»  included  in  a  ooUeetioii  of 
•Twelve  New  Songs,'  published  in  1699.  Ac- 
cording to  North  '  he  fell  into  such  orodit  and 
imployment  that  he  took  a  great  hottSi  uid  after 
fhe  manner  of  hit  eonntry  lived  Inxttriomly, 
which  brought  diseases  upon  him  of  which  he 
dyed.'  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
iamidto  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  half-shift, 
bat  it  is  claimed  also  for  others. 

His  son,  NicrroLAS,  was  taught  tho  violin  by 
hie  lather,  and  became  an  exoellont  player.  He 
mnt  to  Germany  and  raided  for  eomo  time  at 
Vienna,  [being  a  member  of  the  ooarfc  orchestra 
there  from  1700,]  but  in  1737  returTM-d  tn 
England  and  settled  at  Shrewsbury  as  a  teacher 
of  langnagee,  ae  well  ai  of  the  violin,  where 
Burney  learned  French  and  the  violin  of  him. 
He  died  there  about  1749.  [For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  Hatteis,  father  and  son,  see  Roger 
North's  Aff  tnoirs  of  Mustek,  pi.  126,  and  Buinoy's 
Ilistorii,  iii.  p.  li\h,  etc.]  w.  H.  h.;  with  addi- 
tions in  square  brackets  by  f.  k. 

MATTHESON,  Johanm,  German  mnrieian 
and  writer,  bom  Sept.  28,  1681,  at  Hamburg, 
son  of  a  clerk  of  excise  ;  as  a  child  showed 
striking  symptoms  of  versatility,  which  his 
parents  carefully  cnlfcivated.  Besides  tho 
ordinary  wliioation  he  stu<iii  r!  nnisie,  and  at 
nine  yearti  could  play  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  Hing  and  compose.  His  ability  and 
versatihty  were  truly  extraordinary.  A  good 
cla'isiail  scholar  and  a  {)rfifirirr.t  in  modem 
languages,  a  student  of  law  and  i>uhtical  science, 
a  line  player  both  on  harpsichord  and  organ, 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  theory,  an  elegant 
dancor,  a  master  of  fence,  antl  a  cuUivatfd  man 
of  the  world.  The  first  step  in  liis  changeful 
career  was  his  appearance  in  1696  as  a  singer 
(of  female  partes)  in  the  Hamburg  opera,  then 
in  its  most  flourishing  oondition.  In  1 699  he 
prodooed  his  fitst  opera,  '  IHs  Pleyaden ' ;  in 
another,  '  Cleopatra '  (1704),  he  took  the  part  of 
Antony,  and  after  singing  his  }«irt  on  the  f"t.-i;:7', 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  at  the  har]>«i- 
ehord  to  oonduet  the  orchestra.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  acqnaintance,  and  the  famous  duel, 
with  Handel,  who  came  to  Hamburg  in  1703. 
Mattheson  tells  us  that  he  recognised  Handel's 
genius  immediately,  tliat  they  became  at  once 
attached,  and  that  their  friendship  continued, 
with  occasion  111  breaks  caused  by  MatUieson  's 
vanity,  during  the  whole  time  of  Hsadel's  stay  in 
Hamburg  (1709)  [see  Handel,  voL  iL  p.  280]. 
Tie  claims  to  have  done  Hfindel  an  important 
service  by  introduoing  him  to  the  musio^  world 
of  HamtMUii^  at  that  time  vary  odebiBted ;  bat 
bo  aeknowlsdgsi  that  bo  pkisd  up  ftonk  bim 


many  a  ' contrapuntal  device. '  Handsl'o  *Kcvo  * 

(1705)  was  the  last  opera  in  which  Mattheson 
ap|)carcd  ;  lie  then  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
declined  more  than  one  organist's  post  which 
was  otfeitd  to  him.  He  became  tutor  io  ihf- 
son  of  the  English  envoy,  and  in  1706  was 
made  secretary  of  legation.  His  post  was  one 
of  labour  and  rcs]ion8ibili1|y,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  teach,  conduct,  compose,  an  1  write  on 
musical  subjects.  In  1716  he  was  appointed 
Gmtor  end  Canon  of  the  oaUiedral ;  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  Church- 
cantata,  so  soon  after  carried  to  its  higlirst 
pitch  by  J.  S.  Bach  [see  KittcutNCAMAXENj. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  attsmpt,  made  motw 
particularly  by  tlie  Hamburg  composeiti,  to 
vsiy  the  monotony  of  oongn^tional  singing  by 
the  introdnotion  of  ain,  duels,  ohomses,  etc, 
and  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  an  impious 
and  sacrilegiiniB  innovation.  M-!tt)i«'s<«ii  svj> 
ported  this  'adapiwl  dramaiic'  style,  as  it  was 
oalled,  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  pamphleteer ; 
and  even  ventured  on  a  farther  innovatian,  by 
introducing  female  singers  into  church. 

In  1 7 19  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
the  title  of  Court  Ca{>ollmeister.  In  1728  he 
was  attnckcfl  with  deafness,  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  cathedraL  Thence- 
forward  be  occupied  himself  chiefly  wiUi  wntin|^ 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  April  17,  1764. 
He  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  pnbl^h  a  work 
for  every  year  of  his  life,  and  this  auu  ho  more 
than  sooomplished,  for  when  bo  died  at  eighty- 
three,  his  j»rinted  works  amounted  to  eighty- 
eight,  besides  a  still  laigar  number  of  completed 
MSS. 

None  of  his  oom  positions  have  survived.  With 
all  his  clevemcas  and  knowledge  he  li ad  no  real 
genius ;  his  vocal  music  was  overburdened  with 
declamatory  passages— a  firalt  easily  explained 
by  his  own  experience  on  the  stage,  but  ooe 
which  is  often  detrimental  and  must  have  been 
very  incongruous  in  church  music.  He  oom- 
poaed  twenty'lbur  oratorios  and  oantatss ;  eight 
operss  ;  sonatas  for  flute  and  violin  ;  suites  for 
djiTier ;  arias ;  pUcetdeeiramdanu  for  weddings, 
funerals,  etc  [see  the  QiuUen-Lexikon  for  listj. 
A  '  Fbssions-Cantate '  to  words  by  Brockes  de« 
serves  attention,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  ])ut 
because  the  poem  was  set  by  nearly  all  the  great 
composera  <^  the  day,  induding  Keiser,  Tele- 
mann,  and  Handel. 

His  books  are  of  far  greater  value  than  his 
coni]>o8ition3.  In  these,  notwithstanding  a 
peculiar  self-satisfied  loquadfy,  be  shows  himself 
a  n>ady  nii  1  skilful  champion  for  earnestnefle 
and  dignity  in  art,  for  progress,  and  for  solidity 
of  atlunment  in  the  practical  part  of  music 
In  both  branches,  theoretical  and  practical,  he 
attacked  and  demolishod  much  that  was  anti- 
quated, furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  was  new  and  instniotiTe,  and  be- 
queathing to  poalerity  a  mhia  of  biatorioal 
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Buteiul.  He  also  ibund  time  tor  much  other 
Hlmuj  work,  esitecially  tranBlations  (chiefly 
froBfiiiglish  works  on  |k  1 1  u  i  .  n  id  jurisprudence), 
wid  even  iLinslatcd  a  small  treatise  on  tolMicco. 
Tills  exiraurdinaiy  Tcrsatility,  and  his  uutihng 
mdntiy,  go  &r  to  redeem  the  vsnity  whidi 
ii  iiuiitccl  his  cliHr.it  ter  and  actioii.s,  and  oon- 
UDOally  shows  itself  in  his  writings.  Hia 
utobiography  in  the  SkrcnpforU  contains  an 
wnusingly  egutistioal  deieription  of  hiaminifoM 
lihonis.  His  niorr  irn|>ortaiit  Ixioks  are  scarce, 
and  much  valued,  especially  the  historical  ones, 
wUdi  are  the  standsnl  sonroee  of  informatioii 
^r.  the  state  of  music  at  that  |)eriod,  e8i)ecially 
u»  Hamburg.  These  are  Doa  neu  eroffneU 
OrAester  (1713),  followed  by  Das  beschutxU 
mi  DnforschentU  OrrhrsUr  (1717  and  1721); 
f^r'UUa  Muriea  (l7L'2-'2i)  ;  Der  -'inr-ikaU^he 
I'airiot  (1728)  ;  and  tl»e  Grundiage  cuur  Mhren- 
^arf^(I740),  acolleetiouof  hiographies  of  con* 
tem|>orary  musicians.  The  last  two  are  the 
most  imjtortant.  His  theoretical  works  are  the 
Kttmiitl'iri*ehe  Organisten  J'rubc  (1719),  ropub- 
It»hed  in  17S1  as  the  Onme  (Jmeralhoi^kuU  ; 
*hi  Klriru  <7f:nfriilhii,i^Mhuh  (1735)  ;  tlif  Kern 
tMiodiachar  tVuacrucK^/l  (1737) ;  and  linally 
ths  yblUmmmm  Capdlnuitter  (1739X  perhaps 
hii  nort  vmluAble  work.  Am  %  oontiovenial 
writer  he  was  wanting  in  temper  ;  his  '  E]>ltonis 
GuttiogeiisiB'(1727),  directed  against  Prott>*isur 
Iwwhiiii  Majrv  of  Gottingen  on  the  Church- 
■AM f  it*  qupstinn,  IS  the  only  work  of  that  class 
we  Dee<J  9[>e.:ifj.  (The  oorapleta  list  of  his 
writings  is  jgirea  in  the  0MUsN>Z«eflbii.1   A.  M. 

MAirraAS,  HKBHAKM.  8fl*  WBRB«> 
OOBCXMS. 

MAUCOTEL,  AimLruE,  French  violin  maker, 
bon  at  Minoooft*  LomdiM,  1820 ;  died  1868. 

Worked  undf-r  J.  li.  Vuillaume  in  Paris  from 
to  1844,  and  then  opened  a  workshop  of 
his  own  in  the  (Valerie  Vivionne.  Later  he 
removed  to  the  Rue  Croix  dcs- Petits-Cham pa, 
«ri  I  la-^tly  .n-ttlp<l  in  the  Rue  Princease.  Hifli 
instruments  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  tone, 
tiMir  duraiiility,  and  their  azceUent  w«»1nnMi« 
"^  i:-  He  copied  the  Stradivarius  model  very 
twasawfuily,  and  but  for  his  untimely  end 
■fawld  have  ranked  among  the  fore  moat  French 
tnketSL  He  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of 
thrrtT  •-t;2:lit,  l>y  cutting  his  throat  whilst  in  a 
«tate  of  feverish  delirium.  The  PAhs  Conaer- 
ntein  ow  s  TioIoiioetUo  hy  this  nwker,  whidi 
ii  esMridered  to  be  the  finest  instrument  he 
ev«T  proflucf>d.  His  brother,  Ciiari.ks  Mai- 
(XJifu,  was  aUo  an  excellent  violin  maker ; 
bom  at  Mlreooort,  1807  ;  died  1880.  Pupil  of 
B'oisr  Mn-'t,  of  Mirt^'ourt.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  l<i34  and  studied  under  Gand,  after  which, 
h  1880,  ho  ertablidied  himself  in  London. 
WiUihild  Freiherm  vf>n  LutgendorfT's  '  Die 
Gei^fen  and  Idutenmacher, '  Frankfort  A/M, 
I»04  i  ILK.  HaweU's  Old  i'u>lina,  London, 
1888.  B.  B.A. 


MAUDUIT,  Jac<iu£8,  French  lute  player 
and  composer,  was  hom  at  Paris,  Se]>t.  16, 
1557.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  'grefller  des 
rt(juetes,'  registrar  in  the  courts  of  justice  at 
VikWA,  but  his  talent  and  reputation  as  a  musician 
acquired  ibr  him  in  France  the  title  of  do 
la  Musique.  In  1581  he  oht-iiiued  tlie  first  prize 
at  the  musical  competition,  which  took  place 
yearly  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  for  the  best 
motets  and  chansons.  A  requiem  a  6  by 
Miridtiit,  written  for  the  ftmenil  of  the  jioct 
Rousard,  was  publislied  by  the  Fere  Herscnue 
in  the  seventh  hook  of  his  ffamumie  Univendie^ 
1636.  Anibros  speaks  slightingly  of  this  work, 
describing  it  as  a  sin!!'!*'  Fanxlxjurddn  wirliout 
any  particular  merit,  iu  1670  the  j>cot  Autoiue 
Baif  received  permission  from  Charles  IX.  to 
found  the  Acudemie  P'nntr;'oi8e  de  Musique  et  de 
Poi'sie,  the  original  object  of  wbkih  was  to  bring 
about  a  closernnion  between  music  and  poetiy, 
by  making  miisiuil  rhythm  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  nietric-al  rhythm  of  prosody.  Mruidnit 
would  api>ear  to  have  associated  himself  witit 
the  efforts  which  Bsif  made  in  this  direction, 
und  t"  have  taken  part  in  the  eoncerts  wliieli 
wore  held  in  BaitTs  house.  M.  Henry  £xt)ert, 
in  his  oolleetion  entitled  Xes  MaUnf-musicienB 
de  la  Renaissance  Fraiu;aise,  has  recently  re- 
publishe^l  tlso  '  Chansounettes  MeHun'es  do  Jan* 
Antoine  de  Uait  niises  en  musique  a  quatre 
parties  par  Jacquee  Mandnit,*  Paris,  1588,  in 
which  Maudiiit  has  endeavoured  to  catry  out  the 
classical  theories  of  i^if.  They  are  slight  com- 
positions, but  graceful  enough.  After  BaiPs 
death  in  1590,  the  concerts  continued  to  bo 
carried  on  hy  Maurluit,  but  as  Brenet  8a}-s, 
'  The  equilibrium  jealously  maintained  by  Baif, 
betweon  poetry  and  mti^  was  broken  to  the 
advant^^'c  of  tlie  latter,'  and  more  freedom  was 
gained  for  the  indei>endent  development  of  music 
by  the  greater  prominence  given  to  iubtrumental 
music  (see  Michel  Brenet,  Les  Concerts  en  Franas 
sous  I'nncini  rf'ffime,  1900,  p.  37).  Mauduit 
died  August  21,  1627.  For  the  story  of  his 
earing  Claude  h$  Jonno's  mannseripta  fhnn  the 

flames,  see  Lk  .Teune,  vol.  ii.  p.  671.      J.  1.  M. 

'  MAUfJARS,  Cf'l.'hre  Jotienr  de  Viole,  Musi- 
cien  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Conseiller, 
Secretaires  Interpr^te  du  Roi  en  hingao  Ang laiae, 
Ti-aductcur  de  F.  Bacon,  Prieur  de  Saint  Pierre 
Eynac.'  This,  the  commencement  of  the  title 
of  the  charming  monognph  written  by  Antoine 
Ernest  Roquet  under  his  pseudonym  of  '  B. 
Thoinan'  (Paris,  davdin,  lS6r>),  is  almost  a 
condensed  biography  of  Andre  &faugars  (not 
Ande,  as  F4ti^  for  some  nnozplained  reason, 
has  it),  who  ratiki  ^\■'^th  T  iiPy  (q.r.)  as  a 
politician  •musician  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
place  and  <kte  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  it 
may  be  ooiuecture<l  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  16th  century.  About  16'„>o 
he  spent  four  years  in  England  playing  the  viol 
at  the  Osnrt  of  Jamea  L,  and  the  Unt-fridt  of 
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his  sojottrn  was  a  transUtion  ot  Bacon's  Advance- 
utmU  «f  Learmbtg^  wliibh  wis  pablMhad  in  Puis 

in  1624  (P.  Hillaine),  under  the  title  Progrcz 
el  Amncement  auz  Sciencts  divinea  et  humaines, 
dedicated  to  de  Lomenie.  Soon  after  this  he 
became  a  creature  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  useful 
to  that  prelate  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary-Inter- 
preter, in  which  capacity  he  served  likewise  in 
fh«  Gbnit  of  Louis  XIII.,  snd  faeosme  a  bvourite 
butt  of  the  oourticr-wit  Bois- Robert,  whom  he 
distinguished  by  a  hatred  which,  though  im- 
potent, has  passed  into  history.  His  political 
SKtires,  eto.,  and  ISm  story  of  Us  vftrious 
quarrels,  may  he  read  in  the  authorities  referred 
to  below.  All  that  we  know  of  his  death  is  the 
leoord  of  Tallemant  to  the  effect  that  he 
'  returned  to  France  and  died  a  few  years  later. 
On  hw  death-Wd  lir  s-^nt  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
his  old  enemy  iVus- Kol>crt.'  To  tliis  period 
belongs  his  i>amphlet,  reprinted  by  H.  Thoinan, 
HespoHM  faiU  d  u»  curMtiz  mr  U  sentiment  de 
la  ^fmiq'i/'  d'lttUit,  eserds  d  .Anns  U  premitr 
Ociobre  1039. 

As  a  Tiolist  be  wis  cilsssed  by  Ifonenmis 
with  Hottman  {Dr  Instr.  Harm.  lib.  1.  prop. 
30),  and  his  eul<^  is  similarly  oxpressed  by 
J«ia  Boosssau  in  bis  TnUUde  la  VieU,  His 
OOUpOsitioiis,  which  must  have  been  signiHcant, 
apjxsar  wholly  lost  to  posterity,  but  he  himself 
lauds  their  excellence  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
P.  Saint-Olas,  JHven  Traite»  tTSiatein  de 
AfomU  et  d! Eloquence  (Paris,  1672).  L'AbW 
Bordplon's  X«  Maladcs  de  Bdh  Hnirwur  on 
lettres  divcrtismntcs,  etc.  (Taris,  1697),  reprinted 
in  vol.  viii.  of  Diversitez  Curieuae$  (Faiis,  1700). 
Talleinant  des  Reaux,  L^'<  Jfistori^tfrs  jxivr  urvir 
A  rhiMmre  du  XVII  sUde,  The  notice  in 
{Biog.  dm  IftM.)  li  Inioettrate  ind 
incomplete.  K.  h-a. 

M.MiREL,  VirroR,  born  at  Marseilles,  June 
17,  Ib48,  received  instruction  at  the  Paris  Cou» 
servatolrs  in  singing  from  Vsntltrot,  and  in 
opera  from  Diivernoy,  and  gained  the  first  prize-s 
in  both  8u})jects,  co-eq\ial  with  Gailhard,  in 
1867.  lie  made  his  debuts  at  the  Op^ra  as  De 
Nevers  and  Conte  di  Luna  in  1868.  He  wss 
next  in  Italy,  where  he  played  the  Tn  itjne  on 
the  production  of  Gomess  '  Guarany  '  at  Milan, 
Mareb  19, 1870.  He  lasds  bis  d4b«t  ftt  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  London,  asBsufel^  April 
21,  1873,  made  a  great  success,  and  was  engaged 
there  every  year  untill  8 7  9  inclusive.  His  parts 
oompriaed  Don  Giovanni,  Tall,  AlmsTivi,  Hoel, 
Peter  the  Clreat,  Valentine,  H.imlet,  the  Caciipie  ; 
in  ofteras  new  to  England,  Telramund,  May  8, 
1876  ;  Wolfram,  May  6,  1876  ;  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  June  16,  1877,  and  Domingo  in 
Mass/'s  'Paul  et  Virginie,' June  1,  1878.  He' 
reappvarixl  at  the  French  Op6ra  as  Hamlet, 
Kov.  28,  1879,  and  also  played  Amonasro  on 
the  production  in  Paris  of  'Aula  '  Mi; eh  22, 
1880.  After  a  tour  in  Spain,  he  uniiertook.  in 
1863,  the  management  with  Uorti  of  the  Italian  \ 


Opera  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations  (now  the 
Th^Atre  Sarah-Bemhardt),  with  disastrous  finan> 

cial  results,  in  spite  of  a  comf>any  including 
Mesdames  Marimon,  Adier-Devries,  Kevada, 
and  Tremelli,  Gayarr^,  the  brothers  De  Reszke, 
and  himself,  and  the  successful  production  of 
Ma8.senet's  '  Ht^rodiade,'  Feb.  1,  1SS4.  He 
played  at  the  Opera  -  Comi(jue,  Peter,  Oct.  6, 

1885,  Falstaff  in  Thomas's  *Songo  d'nne  Nuit 
d'j^t^'snd  Zampa,  Jan.  19,  1886,  with  gimt 
success.    He  play«»d  again  at  Covent  Garden  in 

1886,  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  in 
1887  in  iavouTito  parts.  Between  these  engage* 
nients  he  created,  with  the  greatest  success, 
lago  in  Verdi's  «Otello,'  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1887, 
and  showed  himself  the  best  acting  baritone  on 
the  Italian  stage  since  Faure.  [He  introduoed 
this  fine  impersonation  to  the  English  public  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  July  5,  1889,  and  on 
Feb.  0,  1803,  created  the  part  of  Falstsff  in 
Verdi's  last  opera  at  Milan.  Both  these  parts 
were  sung  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in 

1894,  the  latter  first  in  London  on  June  10, 

1895.  Inl896  heretumedtotheOp^ra-Comiqnei, 
where  he  created  thcpartof  Mathiaain  Ei  langer's 
'  Juif  Folonais/  April  11,  1900.  For  &  short 
time  sfler  fbrt  he  appeared  as  an  actor  at  non- 
mmueil  theatres,  but  returned  to  the  operatic 
stage  and  reappeared  in  London  in  the  }»art  of 
Rigoletto  on  Xov.  15,  1904.  His  IHx  ans  de 
mrriftre  (1897)  wis  translated  into  Gomsn  by 
Mme.  Lilli  Lehniann.]  a.  c. 

MAT-^RKR,  Lrnwu;  Wrr  ttelm,  distingni.«4hod 
violinist,  bora  Feb.  8,  irsy,  in  Potsdam,  pupil 
of  Haak,  Concertmeister  to  Fredeiieic  the  Greats 
At  tliirteen  he  appeared  with  great  succcs.s  at  a 
concert  given  in  Herlin  by  Mara,  and  was  in 
conseqtienoe  admitted  to  the  royal  chapel  as  a 
probationer.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1800) 
the  chapel  was  dismissed,  and  Maurer  tra%'el]cd, 
first  to  Konigsberg  and  Bi£^  where  bo  made 
the  aoquaintanee  of  Eode  and  Baillot,  and  then 
io  ]\Iittau  and  St.  Petersburg,  his  playing  beinn 
everywhere  appreciated.  At  Moscow  he  apnin 
met  Baillot,  through  wh<MegiK)d  ofliccs  he  bec»me 
capellmeister  to  the  Chancellor  Wsowologsiky, 
who  had  a  private  orcliestnv.  Here  he  remained 
till  1817,  when  he  made  another  suooesaful  tour, 
being  partiflulsrly  well  leoelved  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  In  1832  he  returned  to  Wsowologsky, 
and  stayed  till  1845,  when  after  another  tonr 
he  settled  finally  in  Dresden.  The  best  known 
of  his  oompositions  sre  a  Symphonie  oonoertante 
for  four  violins  and  orchestra,  first  |ilay«Ml  ir\ 
Paris  by  himself,  Spohr,  Miillcr,  and  Wich  in 
1838  ;  and  tliree  Bussian  airs  with  variations 
(op.  14).    Of  his  operas  'Alonzo*  (c.  1830), 

•  Aloiso  •  (1 838),  '  Der  entdeokte  Diebstahl, '  and 

*  Der  neue  Paris,'  the  overtures  only  have  been 
printed.  He  also  pabl^ed  several  ooncertoe 
one  of  which  was  at  one  time  very  often  playned 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  L«mdon — and 
two  collections  of  quartets  (opp.  1 7  and  26).  He 
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dM  ftt  St.  Petersburg,  Oot  25,  1878.  HIa 
two  sons  WsBVOLOD^  *  ▼iolinist,  and  Alzxis,  a 
rieIonc«!Iist»  were  mimckne  who  eeUled 
i&  Russia.  V.  o. 

lIAXWSLLy  FsAVcn  K«i.i.Y  (eontetim«e 
called  John),  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  published  anonymously  An  Essay 
upm  Tune,  hcLiuf  an  aUtmpt  Lo  j'rcc  Uu  scale  of 
nunc  and  tke  tune  of  instrumenis  from  imjmr/ee' 
<ii.«  (Edinburgh,  1781  ;  London,  1794);— an 
able  Tork.    U«  died  in  1782.        w.  h.  u. 

MAT,  Edward GoLUTT,  bora  Oct  29, 1806, 
«t  Greenwich,  where  hie  father  was  a  shipbuilder. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  brother  llfTiry,  an 
MBsteor  musician  and  composer  of  considerable 
•Wity.  Wheaebontfifbenyeeie  of  age,  Thomas 
Ackms,  then  organist  of  vSt,  Paul's,  Deptford, 
ind  an  intimate  friend  of  the  May  family,  struck 
by  the  piomiae  and  iutclUgeuco  of  Edward, 
otfered  to  teke  him  as  a  pupiL  Subsequently 
he  Y'^r^me  a  pnpil  of  Cipriani  Potter  for  the 
puooforte,  and  of  CrivelU  forainging.  In  1837 
Um»  sppoiuted  orgeniet  of  Qreenwieh  Hoepital, 
aa  office  he  h^-ld  till  the  abolition  of  the  institu- 
t;aa  in  1S69.  From  1841  to  his  death  he 
devoted  himself  enthusiastically  and  exolusively 
to  the  muneel  teeehing  of  the  wiMei ;  end  it 
2i»y  be  safely  aasertt^l  that  to  few  individuals, 
of  tny  age  or  country,  have  so  many  persons  of 
ijl  ages  and  of  both  sexes  been  indebted  for 
their  musical  skill.  At  one  institution  alone,  the 
Xa-I  iiial  Society's  Central  School,  more  than 
A  thousand  teachers  and  roauy  more  children 
•we  inetracted  hy  him*  At  Exeter  Hell* 
Apollonioon  Rooms,  end  subsequently  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  ^veral  thousand  a-hilts  piiSJ5ed 
tiuoogh  hie  classes ;  while  for  many  years  he 
eiB  the  eole  miuioel  InetraotM'  et  the  Treinftig 
"^l^tls,  Batteniea,  St.  Mark's,  "NVhitt-lands, 
Uame  and  Colonial,  and  Hockerill ;  institutions 
frm  which  upwards  of  260  teachers  are  annually 
IBt  foth  to  elementary  schools.  After  many 
ytars'  connection  with  the  Institution,  May  was 
ippfAnted  in  1880  Professor  of  Vocal  Muaio  in 
Qusn'e  Colkigep  London.    [He  died  Jen.  2, 

mi.] 

His  daughter,  Florence  Jfay,  is  known  in 
LoodoQ  as  a  pianoforte  player  of  considerable 
ealtiTatioQ  end  power,  and  e  eneeeeefhl  teacher. 

[She  h  vl  the  great  advantage  of  >if  inc  n  [lupil  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  and  has  distingumhed  herself 
«s  an  interpceter  of  hie  musio,  playing  many  of 
\h  piaiirjforte  werfce  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
IukL  She  has  recently  completed  a  biography 
of  the  master,  two  Tola.,  1905.]  j.  H. 

MAY-QUSXN,  THE,  a  PjurromiL ;  woide 
Vr  H.  F.  Chorley,  music  by  W.  Stemdale 
Benwtt,  written  for  a  festival  at  Leeds,  and 
ircdoosd  there  Sept.  8,  Tlie  overture 

vas  oompoeed  before  the  year  1844,  and  was 
mginally  entitled  'Marie  du  Bois.'  It  waa 
fiat  performed  Jtme  24,  1845,  at  the  composer's 
•■B  ooBeart  et  tiie  Hanover  Square  Rooma.  o. 


MAYER,  Oharlks,  celebrated  pianist,  bom 
March  21,  1799,  at  Kiioigibcrg.  His  father,  a 
clarinet  player,  went  soon  after  the  Ixn 's  ^i^th 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  four  years  after  to  Moscow, 
where  he  eettled  with  hit  frmily.  Charles  first 
learned  from  his  mother,  a  good  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  later  became  r  ]>uy>i!  of  Field.  After 
the  burning  of  Moscow  iu  l5l2  the  family  fled 
to  St.  Fetoeburg,  where  the  mother  became 
pianoforte  t«acher,  and  where  the  lessons  with 
Field  were  resumed.  The  pupil  played  so  exactly 
like  his  master  that  oonnoisseurs  were  unable 
to  tell  which  was  at  the  pteno  if  a  screen  was 
interi)08ed.  In  1814  Mayer  accompanied  his 
father  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received.  He 
first  played  hb  emMert*variationa  on  *  Ood  save 
the  King'  in  Amsterdam.  In  1819  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  worked  hfinl  and 
succeiufully  at  teaching,  and  formed  im  luauy  as 
800  pupils.  In  1 845  he  travelled  to  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  lA'i'f  rif:,  and  Vienna, 
but  this  was  his  last  tour.  In  1850  he  settled 
in  Dreeden,  where  he  taught,  gave  concerts,  and 
oomiH>iied  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
July  2,  1 862.  His  pieces  reach  the  astonishing 
number  of  900.  Mayer's  playing  was  distin- 
guished  by  groat  purity  of  style  and  ezprmrion, 
and  his  compositions  are  eniinently  suited  to 
the  instrument.  They  include  a  concerto  with 
orchestra  in  D,  op.  70;  a  concerto  syuiphuuit^ue, 
op.  89  ;  and  variations  and  fantasias  on  open 
airs.  His  'Polka  Hoh4mienne'  in  A,  was  at 
one  time  immensely  popular.  A  Masorka  by 
htm  in  F|  miy'or  was  for  eome  thne  considered 
to  be  by  Chopin,  and  as  such  was  included  in 
the  first  issue  of  Klindworth's  edition.  It  hie 
been  removed  from  later  issues.  p.  o. 

MA  WARD,  JoBV,  a  Intenist,  pnbliehed  in 
1611 'Tlic  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  Set  and 
composed  for  the  Violl  de  Gambo,  the  Lute  and 
the  Voyce  to  sing  the  Verse,  all  three  jointly 
and  none  several  1 ;  also  Lessons  for  the  Late 
and  Rase  Violl  lo  jtlay  alone;  with  some  Lessons 
to  play  Lyra-waye  alone,  or  if  you  will  to  fill 
up  the  parte  with  anotiher  YwYl  eet  Lnto*waj.' 
The  work  contains  twelve  songs  severally  ae> 
scribing  the  characters  of  a  Courtier,  Divine, 
Soldier,  Lawyer,  Physician,  Merchant,  Country 
Gentleman,  Baehelor,  Mattied  Man,  Wife, 
Wi'lo'.v,  and  Maid  ;  and  twelve  pavans  and 
galUards  for  the  lute.  A  curious  canon,  *  Eight 
parts  in  one  upon  the  Plaine  Song,'  is  on  the 
title-page.  The  composer  deecribed  himself  as 
'Lutenist  at  the  most  famous  Schoole  of  St, 
Julian's  in  Hartfoidsbire,'  and  dedicated  his 
work  'To  hie  ever-honoured  Ledy  and  Mielarie 
the  Lady  Joane  Thynneb  of  Cause  Castle  in 
Shro[)shiro.'  Some  organ  pieces  by  one  Majnaid 
(presumably  the  same)  are  contained  in  a 
MS.  in  the  libraty  of  the  Seeied  Hermonio 
Societ)'.  w.  H.  H. 

MAVK,  JoHANN  Simon  (also  called  Simons 
Match),  esteemed  opera  composer  in  the 
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beginnfaig  of  th«  I9th  oeDtaiy,  born  Jim*  14, 

1 7t33,  at  Mendorf  in  liavoria;  early  showed  talent 
for  music,  which  he  Hrst  luarncMi  from  his  father 
the  village  school  master  and  organist.  When 
aboat  t0B  he  entered  the  Jesait  aemiiwiy  mt 
Ingolsti<lt.  Vml  did  imt  neglect  hb  music, 
either  then,  or  when,  after  the  baniahracnt  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  studied  law  in  Ingobtadt. 
Having  ma<io  the  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman, 
Tlionias  tic  H.'ssiis  of  the  Crisons,  he  livtHl  in 
the  house  as  music  master,  and  was  afterwards 
■ent  by  hia  patrcm  t»  Bei^mo,  to  sttidy  with 
mat^stru  di  cajjiK-lla  tlicn'.  Mayr  found, 
however,  that  his  master  knew  little  more  than 
himself,  and  was  on  the  {loint  of  returning  to 
Germany,  when  dmnt  Prcsenti,  a  eanon  of 
Bergamo,  provided  liim  with  the  means  of 
goinig  to  F.  Bertom  in  Venice.  Here  again  hb 
expeetatiooa  were  deoeived,  hnt  be  pi^ed  up 
some  practical  hints  and  a  few  rules  from 
Bert/)ni,  and  hani  work  and  the  study  of  good 
bucks  did  the  rest.  He  had  already  published 
some  songi  in  Ratisbon ;  and  in  Bei^guno  and 
Venice  he  comjmod  masses  and  respors.  Aft«r 
the  success  uf  hia  oratorio  'Jacob  a  Ijabano 
ftigiens,'  compoeed  in  1791  fw  the  Oonaerratorio 
dei  Mendioaati,  and  perfbrmed  before  a  dbtin- 
guished  audience,  he  was  commissionffi  t" 
compose  three  more  oratorios  for  Venict: ( '  David, ' 
*Tobiae  matrimonittm '  and  'Biaara').  For 
ForU  he  w^roto  '  Jcj)litc  '  and  a  PosMion.  Thrn'.vii 
OD  his  own  resources  by  the  sadden  death  of 
hia  patron,  he  was  qigad  by  Pioeinni  to  try  the 
atage,  and  his  first  opeM  'Saflb,  ossia  i  riti 
d'AfMllo  Lenoudio'  waa  iO  well  received  at  the 
Fenice  in  Venice  (1794)  that  he  waa  immediately 
overwhelmed  with  eommiaBiona,  and  between 
that  dat-j  and  1S14  conii)o»c<l  no  loss  than 
seventy-seven  operas.  Indeed  it  was  not  till 
Roesiui's  siicoeas  that  hii  fame  declined.  Many 
of  hia  melodies  were  sung  about  the  streets, 
such  as  tlio  pretty  cavatina  '  O  quanto  1'  anima ' 
from  'Lauso  e  Lidia.'  In  1802  be  became 
niaeatro  di  cappella  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
in  Bergamo,  and  wa.s  su  much  attadu-d  to 
hb  work  there,  that  ho  declined  not  only  in- 
vitations to  London,  Paris,  Lbhon,  and  Dresden, 
but  also  the  post  of  Censor  to  the  Conservatono 
of  Milan,  his  appointment  to  wliirh  had  l»<«  n 
sign^  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  in  1807.  As 
profeewrof  compositicni  in  the  Mmlcal  Institnte 
of  Bergamo, — founded  in  1805,  reorganised  in 
1811-  -ho  pxcrciscd  great  and  good  inflnencn  ; 
Donizetti  was  one  of  hin  pupils  there.  He  was 
the  fonnder  of  two  institutions  for  decayed 
musiciauH  and  their  widows,  the  "  Scnola  o-arita- 
tevole  di  Muaica/  and  the  'Pio  Istituto  di 
Beigamo.'  [From  1816  onwards  he  wrote  only 
church  music,  such  as  masses,  iisalms,  motets, 
etc.  See  Qw lien- Laeikon.]  ITt>  ha*I  been  blind 
for  some  years  before  hb  death,  which  took 
plaoe  on  Deo.  9,  184S.  The  dty  of  Bergamo 
•reoted  a  mmniment  to  him  In  186S,  and  in 


1876  hh  temaias  and  fhose  of  Dnniaetti  wn» 

removed  with  much  ceremony  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.    The  most  celebrated  of" 
hb  ojtenis  are  *  Lodoiska '  (IhOO),  'Ginevra  di 
Seosia'  (1801),  « Medea'  (1818X  and  *BoaA 
bianca  e  Rosii  lossji'  (1814).    [28  o|>f'm8  are 
mentioned  in  the  QucUew-Lexikoh  as  &till  «&- 
Unt.]   He  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  to  ia- 
troduoe  the  eteooendo  of  the  orcheatra  to  wIuoIl 
Rossini  ow<»s      nmch  of  hb  fame.    He  wrotp  & 
small  book  uu  liaydn  (1809),  a  biography  of 
Oapuad  the  Tioliniat,  and  poema  on  hia  death  in 
1818;  also  La  Jhltrina  degli  eleirunH  musicai-Lf 
still  in  M8.  in  Bergamo.    [See  the  Zeiiachr.  of 
the  IiU.  Mus.  Oes.  vii.  224,  and  Le  ChtideMnskai^ 
Murth  11.  1906.1  F.a 

M  A  VSKDEH,  .JOSEPH,  violinist  and  composer, 
son  oi  a  poor  painter,  born  in  Yienna»  OoU  26, 
1 789.    Beginning  at  eight,  he  learat  the  violin 
from  Suche  and  Wranitzky.  Schuppanzi^^h 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  lad.  and  entnisted 
him  with  the  s^K>nd  violin  in  his  quartt^^t. 
In  1800  he  gave  hia  fint  concert  in  the  Augarteti 
with  brilliant  snccrss.     He  ni{>idly  made  liis 
way  with  the  court  and  nobility,  and  among 
mnnciana.     In  1816  he  entered  the  eottrt 
chapel,  in  1 820  became  solo- violin  at  the  court 
theatre,  and  in  1835  was  api>oint*d  chanil>er- 
violinist  to  the  Emperor.     The  municipality 
awarded  him  the  lai^ge  gold  *8aIvator  Medal ' 
in  1811,  and  j  r-  smt^  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  oity  in  1817.    In  1862  the  Emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  nmns-Joaeph. 
In  1S15  he  gave,  with  Hummel  (afterwards 
rej»la<('<!  \>\  Moscheles)  and  Giuliani,  the  so- 
called  '  Dukaten-ooncertc.     He  also  gave  con- 
oerts  with  Mark  tiie  violonoellist,  hot  •Xfoet 
1837  he  never  apjx'arwl  in  public.     He  never 
played  abroad  ;  even  on  hb  rbit  to  Parb  in 
1820,  he  would  only  play  before  a  select  circle 
of  artists,  including  Kreutzer,  Baudiot^  Cheru- 
bini,  Ilatienock,  Lafont,  and  Viotti.     Hf  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  string -quartet  party 
which  met  at  Bmpoq  2mes1calFs  hoose  (where 
Beethoven  was  ofU-n  present),  and  afterwards 
in  that  at  Prince  Constantine  Czartoryski's 
(from  1843  to  1856).    Hb  many  pupila  spread 
his  name  far  and  wide.    Hb  tone  was  peculiarly 
fascinating,  and  hi.s  execution  had  great  breadtli 
and  elevation  of  style.    With  the  exception  of 
a  grand  mass  he  composed  only  <dtambor  mnric 
of  a  style  similar  to  hb  playing.    He  publbhed 
sixty-three  works,  including  concertos,  |K>lon- 
aiscii,  varbttous,  live  quintets  and  eight  quartets 
for  strings,  Etudes  and  duets  for  violin,  four 
trios,  sonata.^,  etc.  for  T'F. ,  trio  for  violin,  harp, 
and  horn,  etc     Mayseder  died,  universally 
respected,  Not.  21,  1888.  e.  F.  F. 

MAZAS,  Jaoqites-F^.b^ol,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  was  l>om  Sept.  23,  1782,  at 
Beziers.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  180S,  and  after  having  stodied  for  flms 
yaan  nnder  Bailhit,  obtained  tiia  first  prfss 
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-]>Uying.    H«  had  great  moBeii  at 

lly  witlt  his  performance  of  a 
Tk»Iin-eoTic^to,  writtt-ii  tor  him  by  Aul)er,  at 
tile  Caoaervatoire.  He  traveliud  through  a 
ngf  kige  part  of  Earop«»  and  retuni«l  in  1829 
*o  fdris,  without,  however,  gaining  his  former 
■DOMHL  In  1837  he  left  Paris  again,  and 
fenptod  tin  direetonliip  of  a  mwiiHNiiuMil  at 
CftBibni,  nmaiiiiiig  thcoo  tOl  1B41.  Ha  died 
it     rirrs  in  1849. 

Mua«  wrote  a  large  number  of  brilliant  violin 
fiMM,  qnaiteli^  liloa,  and  doata  for  atringed 
iQitru!  :! ^  (the  latter  still  much  valued  for 
teaching  purpoaea),  an  instruction- book  for  the 
rroUn,  and  one  for  the  viola.  FitM  mentions 
ako  two  c'peras  (one,  '  Le  KuMqua/  parformed 
io  Paris  in  two  nolift'OOiioartoa,  and  an 

MASBPPA.  <L)  Opem  in  tfanoMte,  libretto 

from  Poitshkin's  Poltam,  hy  Bourenin  andothers, 
ramie  by  Tchaikorsky.  Produced  at  Moscow 
smi  St.  Petersburg,  almost  simultaneously,  in 
1883;  given  at  the  Alexandra  Tliaatre,  Liver- 
pool ;  Comf  <iy  Theatre,  ManrhpMtpr;  and  Grand 
Theatre,  Birmingham,  in  August  and  Sept. 
ISM,  faj  fha  Ruariaa  National  Opera  Comi>any , 
aad  promised  for  performance  in  London  at 
«-hat  is  now  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theatre, 
but  the  enterpriso  came  to  au  untimely  end 
bafoca  tba  opera  could  be  given. 

(il)  Th'»  sixth  of  Lisz-t-'s  syrri{)'honir  pru-ms 

lor  orchestra.  Originallj  designed  as  a  piauo< 
fKta  Aada,  it  waa  raviaed  and  i«ond  for 

atdkestra  in  1868. 

MAZURKA,  Masoukka,  Masurkk,  or  Ma 
•17 aa,  a  national  Polish  dance,  deriving  its 
naoM  tnm  tlia  aneiattt  Fdatinata  of  MaaoTia, 

Mazurkas  were  known  as  early  as  the  16th 
century  ;  thej  originated  in  national  aoogs  ^ 
aecompaniad  with  dancing;  They  ware  intro- 
dnoed  UitaOarmany  by  Augustus  III.,  Elector 
of  8*zonr  and  Kint;  r>f  Poland  (1733-63),  and 
altar  becoming  fasiuonable  in  Paris,  reached 
*ig«**^  towarda  1H6.  Tkt  liuuika  waa 
Daturalisixl  in  Riwsia  after  the  stibjugation  of 
Poland,  but  the  Russian  dance  differs  from  the 
P<diah  in  being  performed  by  an  indefinite 
■unber,  while  the  latter  in  usually  danced  by 
loar  or  ei^^^it  '^-uplca.  The  Mazurka  in  remark- 
able for  the  v&riety  and  liberty  allowed  in  its 
fipma,  and  f&r  tha  peeuliar  atopa  noeeaary  to 
Its  jj^Tforrnance.  Indeed,  the  whole  dance 
partakes  of  the  character  of  an  improvisation, 
even  the  invention  of  new  ste|is  and  figures 
being  allowabla.  The  music  (in  3-4  or  9-B 
ti-i  rr.n.jLst«  Txsnsllv  of  two  or  four  part^  nf 
eight  bars,  each  part  being  re|ieated.  In  the 
aariiait  Manrlua  tha  baai  waa  inmiably  on 
one  note,  usually  the  tonic  There  is  generally 
a  strong  aaoent  on  the  third  beat  of  the  bar. 

*  Tllli  faatiir*  It  1m*  r«t«lnMl  rhopln.  Ic  a  MUr  Ancuat 
~       mikl.  L  att. 

▼OL.  m 


The  tana  ahoold  alao  and  on  tha  aeoond  boat  of 

the  ]Mr,  but  in  old  Mazurkas  there  is  often  no 
dclinite  conclusion,  and  the  re{>eats  arc  mada 
ad  liintum.  The  Tempo  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  tha  offdinaiy  walta.  Ohopin  treated  the  dance 
in  a  liewandcharactrri stir  Tnanner.  He  extended 
its  original  forms,  eliminated  all  vul^rity, 
introdmed  all  aorti  of  Polish  aiia,  and  tinw 
retained  little  more  than  the  inteim-ly  national 
charfu  ter  of  the  original  simple  dance  tune. 
(See  karasowski's  Life  of  Chopin,  chap.  viL  ; 
and  alao  tba  aamawhat  iliapaodieal  bat  still 
interesting'  rrm.irks  of  Liszt  in  liis  f^hojnn.) 
No  leas  than  fourteen  sets  of  his  Mazurkas 
have  been  published,  containing  fifty -two  in 
all  (oj.p.  6,  7,  17,  84,  aO,  38,  41.  60,  56,  59, 
63,  67,  68,  and  one  withmit  opus  nuniber). 
Weber  gives  the  title  '  M&iurik  '  to  the  fourUi 
of  his  six  piecao  fbr  tha  PF.  k  qnatra  mains 
(op.  10). 

The  following  example  is  a  simple  Mazurka 
(topular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The 
first  part  of  tha  makidy  Itaa  a  vocal  aooompani- 

ment : — 


W.  B.  8. 

HAZZINOHI,  JoacPR,  of  an  andantOoiaioaa 

family,  Ijorn  in  Ix)ndon,  Dec.  25,  1765,  wsw  a 
pupil  of  John  Christian  Bach,  under  whom  he 
made  such  progress  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
fathar,  in  1775^  he  was,  although  but  ten  ysam 
of  age,  ap{)ointed  organist  of  the  Porttiguese 
Chapel.  He  then  studied  under  Bcrtoliui, 
Saoenini,  and  Anfoari.  In  1784  he  became 
niu.sicul  director  and  composer  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  produced  the  ofieras  of  '  11  Tesoro ' 
and  '  La  Belle  Ars^ne, '  bcMidcs  many  songs, 
duets,  etc.,  for  introdnction  into  othar  opmn, 
and  tlu'  Tini^if  for  several  bullrt^  The  seore  of 
Paisiellu's  u^iera  *  La  Lucauda  having  been 
oonaumed  in  tha  lire  of  tha  Opera  House  in 
June  1789,  Mazzinghi  mscored  the  work  so 
faithfully  as  to  admit  of  its  continued  porrorni- 
ance.  For  the  Engli.sh  theatre  he  set  the 
following  pieces: — 'A  Day  in  Turkey,*  1791  ; 
*Tlie  Magician  no  Conjuror,'  1792  ;  '  R^imah 
Droog,'  1798;  '  TIjc  Turnpike  Gate,'  1799  ; 

and  Virginia,'  1800  ;  <The  Blind  Oirl,* 
1801  ;  'Chains  of  the  Heart,'  1802  (the  lu.st 
five  in  eollabomtion  with  Reeve);  'The  Wife 
of  two  Huahauda,"  1803  i  'The  Exile,'  1808  ; 
and  <  The  Free  Knights,'  1810.  The  last  pfooa 
oontained  tha  dnat*  *  When  a  little  farm  we 
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hmpt*  lAieh  fat  marij  htlf  •  eantiDX  mt 
highly  popukr  and  «ootteiitiy  itttrodaiMd  into 

ot^er  pieces. 

Mazzinghi  was  masio-inaster  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  aftanraida  Queen  Caroline,  and  had 
an  extensive  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, for  which  instminent  he  oompoeed  nearly 
MTenty  sonatts  and  arranged  a  multitoda  of 
pieces,  besides  writing  an  '  Introdnotion '  to  it 
His  glees,  trios,  harmonised  airs,  songs,  and 
other  vocal  pieces,  were  legion.  His  pastoral 
fgiM,  *  The  Wreath  *(*  Tall  BM^ahephards'Xwaa 
long  in  favour.  He  likewise  composed  a  mass 
for  three  voices,  and  six  hymna.  Having  about 
1830  attained  the  rank  of  Ooont  he  retired  to 
Bath,  where  he  died,  Jan.  15,  1844.  [C.  F. 
Pohl,  in  his  .\fozart  and  Haydn  in  London,  vol. 
ii.  pi.  870,  states  that  Joseph  Mazzinghi  died 
in  1889,  and  that  the  Maszinghi  who  died  in 
1844  was  Thomas,  or  Tommaao,  who  was  en- 
noblwl  in  1834.  The  father  of  one  or  both  was 
probably  the  autiior  of  '  Six  solos  for  the  violin,' 
pabliahMl  aa  opb  1  in  London  about  1768*  See 
the  Qudlen-Lexikon.']  w.  u.  n. 

MAZZOCCHI,  DoifXNico,  bom  at  Ycya,  near 
Civita  Gaatellana,  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  Ho  waa  a  pupil  of  Nanini,  and 
published  an  opera,  '  La  Catena  d'Adone,'  in 
1626,  a  book  of  five-part  madrigals,  a  set  of 
*  Dialogbi  o  Sonetti '  in  1688,  ana  a  Tolnmo  of 
'Musiche  sacre'  in  1640.  In  the  dedication 
of  this  last  he  Htates  that  he  has  been  for 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  family  of 
Aldobrandini  Borgheee.  His  claim  to  notice 
ia  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he  seema  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  the  sign  for  a 

oresoendo  and  diminnsndo,  or  a  *8wiin.*  Hia 
brother,  YiBOlLlo  Mazzocchi,  was  from  1628 
to  1629  maestro  di  cappella  at  St.  John  Lateran 
in  Rome,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
to  •  similar  plaoe  in  St  Pater^a.  Ha  held  thia 
post  until  hi55  death  in  October  1646.  In  1640 
he  published,  as  op.  1,  'Sacrae  flores'  for  two, 
three,  and  four  voices,  and  in  1648,  a  set  of 
psalms  for  doobb  ohonia  waa  iaaaad  {ijiunm- 
Lexikon). 

MEAN  (Old  Eng.  Mtane^  Mme  \  Lot 
IMiut),  1.  An  old  name  for  a  middle  Yoioe* 
part,  whether  Alto  or  Tenor. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  aeoimd  inatnmient 


ela 

MEASUBE 

in  a  CoBoert  of  Viola,  as  in  Orlando  OibbeaaTt 

'  Fantasies  in  three  parts,  for  Violi^'  nprintad 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 

3.  The  name  of  the  second  and  third  strings 
of  the  viol — the  former  being  called  the  flnaU, 
and  the  latter  the  Great  Meane. 

4.  The  title  of  an  ingenious  Fugue  for  the 
Organ  composed  by  William  BUMMUan,  and 
printed  by  Hawkins  in  the  Appendix  tO  Vol.  t, 
of  his  History  (see  above).  w.  i.  B. 

MEANTONE.    See  Temperament. 

MKARE8,  KiGHARD,  lather  and  aon  with 
the  same  Christian  name.  The  father  was  a 
skilled  maker  of  viols,  lutes,  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  as  his  labels  inform  us,  lived  *  With- 
out Bishop -gate,  near  to  Sr.  Paul  Finder's, 
London.'  The  earliest  of  these  labels  of  which 
the  present  writer  has  knowledge  is  dated 
1669 ;  others  1677,  ete.  Hawkins,  who  giToa 
an  account  of  father  and  son  (misspelling  tho  i 
name  '  Mears '),  says  that  his  shop  was  oppMite 
the  Catherine  Wheel  Inn,  without  Bishopgate, 
and  that  he  was  advertising  in  1688,  'kitei^ 
and  viols  flpsttsd  sooording  to  Mr.  Safanon'a 
proposal.' 

Riebard  Mearea  the  son  is  mentioDed  by 

Hawkins  as  a  'whimsical  man,'  bred  up  to  | 
his  father's  business,  who,  '  seeing  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  music  was  published  by  , 
Walah  k  Hare,  and  being  desfreiia  to  participate  ^ 
in  so  gainful  a  trade,  be^me  their  rival.' 

A  can!  in  the  Bagford collection  {Brit,  ifus.) 
indicates  tliat  the  younger  Mearea  was  ^rat 
established  in  Lead  en  hall  Street  at  the  sigiii  of 
the  Golden  Viol,  but  that  he  is  then  removed 
from  thence  to  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's 
Ohurohysrd  at  tiie  Golden  Yiol  and  Hautboy, 
where  he  sells  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  | 
books  and  aoqgi  'aa  alao  je  beet aort  of  outleiy 
ware.' 

Means^a  tnt  pnbHeatlen  ii  stated  to  bo 

Matthoson's  '  Pieces  de  Clavecin,*  which  is  dated 
from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1714.  After  thia 
he  became  the  publisher  selected  by  Handel, 
during  his  periodical  squabbles  with  Walsh,  | 
to  issue  his  works,  partly  in  conjunction  with 
J.  C.  Smith.  'Badamisto'  is  'printed  and 
sold  bj  B.  Meana  and  O.  Smith  not  to  be  aold 
anywhere  else  in  England.'  ' Suites  de  Pieces" 
and  the  additional  airs  in  'Floridant'  arc  others 
by  Handel  having  Meares's  imprint.  He  pub- 
lished ahoOdwlIi'a  'Sonataa'  and  <Oenecitaa»' 
Ariostrt's  'Corinlanus,'  and  Dr.  Croft's  'Musictis 
Apparatus  Aoademious.'  One  of  his  late  issues 
is  Inindudum  to  Padtmodn,  J.  Church,  1723, 
8to.  According  to  HawUna  ha  was  not  verj  i 
successful,  and  in  due  course  removed  to  Birchin 
Lane,  and  finally  to  London-house  Yard,  where 
he  disd  abont  1748.  He  mnat  not  be  eonihned 
with  a  typographiosl  music-printer  named  H.  j 
Meere,  who  printed  one  or  two  works  lor  Walsh 
in  1716  and  1718.  F.  K.  , 

iaASUllB(i)ot|giu])jd«Mtodaajdaiiea  ; 
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Ibr  its  ^irdl'dtfliMd  rhythm,  hot  in 
the  name  was  applied  to  a  solemn  and 
ftatelr  dance,  of  the  nature  of  a  Pavan  or  a 
Mma^  The  dignified  character  of  the  dance 
ispwf«d  bj  fhaawof  fhe«z|inntion  *to  tread 
»  m-a<nire  "  ;  a  phniae  of  frequent  occTirrencf  m 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In 
the  mifni  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Measures 
~rrn  dtnnrd  at  court,  and  at  the  public  enter- 
t-^'am^its  periodically  given  by  the  Societies  of 
Law  and  Equity.  On  these  oocatiiona  the  great 
legal  «nd  ntnto  dignitaiies  took  |»rt  in  taem, 
bui  the  custom  seems  rapidly  to  have  died  out 
undT  Charles  I.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
Utat  ito  trace  can  be  found  of  any  special  muaic 
to  vkidi  M— mwi  were  daaesd ;  this  circum« 
niTie^  teems  to  prnve  that  there  was  no  definite 
form  of  dance  tone  for  them,  bat  that  any 
'itilslljr  and  ilijtiunioal  air  was  naed  fin:  Am 

'TTlnr-l..™  to  mu*  p.. 
apart  from  the  d&nce,  the  word  means  the  group 
of  hsata  or  main  rhythms  which  sm  oontiiinsd 
hetween  two  b-ir  lines.     This  is  the  mpajnirr  of 
time,  and  defines  the  number  of  pulsations,  such 

'■mt,  8,  4,  6,  9,  or  otfaar  aggregate  wldehk  to  bo 
tvseii  na  the  detwminate  standard  or  unit  by 
V h  the  multifarious  complications  of  rhythms 
m  ftu  extended  piece  of  music  are  to  be  ultimately 
wgililaJ.  [Most  Ameriean,  and  some  Knixipean 
writers.  OS*  the  won!  'measure'  aa  the  equi- 
vaknt  of  *  bar '  for  the  notes  contained  between 
tR»  bsr-Hnes.]  c.  H.  H.  p. 

MtoFXIN  MALGRA  Lin,  LE.  Adapted 
frtrrn  Molir-re  by  B.irl  ier  and  Carre,  musio  by 
Gounod.    Produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
hm.  IS,  18M.    la  Bnglnh,  m  *T1io  Moctk 
r-  .Ttor,*  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  27,  1865.  o. 
Henry  Fielding  mailc  a  ballad  opera,  '  The 

^Uock  Doctor,  or  the  r>umb  Lady  cured,'  acted 

i  It  Vtmrj  Lanoin  1732,  and  often  revived  after- 
vtr^ii.    Tt  wai  yniMished  with  tha  ain  of  the 

,  songs  by  J.  Watts  in  1732.  r.  K. 

Mtote  Opsim  in  tliroo  acts ;  words  by 
HoffiDann,  music  by  Cherubinl  Produced  at 
the  Tb<fitre  Feydean,  March  13,  1797;  in 
London,  ai  Her  Mi^esty's  Theatre,  in  Italian, 
with  recitatives  by  Arditi,  June  6v  1W5.  o. 

MEDESIMO  TEMPO,  'in  thesamr  tiinp/ 
seessionally  used  in  the  same  way  as  L'lsteeso 
Tempo,  and  hia  Hm  nma  moaiitng.  H. 

MEDIAL  GADBfOK.  Sea  Gadwci^  vol.  L 
r.  441^. 

MiJJiAM  (from  the  Lat  Medius,  'middle '). 
1.  One  af  tit*  three  BMWt  ligaifioant  RegtUar 

llodulatiun.4 of  thr  Er.-loRiastiral  Mrdr-s,  raiilcinjtr 
next  m  tmportanoe  to  the  Dominant  or  Becit- 
ing-KotSL  [See  Imituu,  Absoluts,  iroL  iL 
|i  ii9 ;  MoDH^  noi  looLMtAsncAi. ;  IComr* 

The  nonnal  position  of  the  Mediant  in  the 
AattMrtteHodeaUefaanaarlyaspotiiblamid- 
tha  Kaal  aad  Pomtnant 


In  the  Plagal  Modes  the  position  of  the 
Mediant  is  governed  rather  by  the  necessity  for 
<^ecim'ng  a  convenient  note  for  the  Modnhitioa 
than  by  any  fixed  law. 

Tha  foUowing  table  ezhibUa,  at  ona  view,  th« 
Mediants  of  all  the  Modea  in  gpnaial  nn^  both 
Authentic  and  Plagal : — 

Model.,    F.  Mode  v..     A.  Mode  IX.,  C. 

Mode  II.,  B.  Mode  VI..    D.  Mode  X..  B. 

ModeUL.a.  JIodeVII„  a  ModeXin..X. 

Mode       G.  Hods  VIII.,  F.  Hods  XI?.,  A. 

IL  In  modem  nnule  tha  tenn  Mediant  li 

always  applied  to  the  Third  of  the  scale,  by 
rea^ton  of  its  intermediate  position,  between  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant 

The  o£Boe  of  this  note  is  extremely  important, 
inasmuch  &h  it  dcternuncH  whether  the  tonalitgf 
of  the  scale  is  M^or  or  Minor.        w.  &  &. 

MEDIATION  (Utifetf&if^).  [Thefaillezkm 
which  occurs  half-way  through  a  psalm-tone 
before  the  point  of  division  marked  in  the  words 
by  a  colon.  (See  Infl£xiom.)]  Each  Tone  has, 
in  reality,  only  one  Mediation ;  though  that  ona 
rxhibitK  itsolf.  in  Tnost  r^.sra,  in  at  h:':\^t  three 
dilfereut  forius — one  used  for  the  Psalms,  one  for 
the  Introitf^  and  a  third  oommon^  oalled  tiia 
'Festal  Form,' for  the  Cantidee.  Moreover,  Tone* 
IT  ,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIII.  have  each  a  special 
form  of  Mediation,  used  only  when  the  fint 
half  of  the  verse  to  whieh  it  ia  song  onde  with 
a  monosyllable  or  Hebrew  proiK;r  name.  For 
examples  of  these  different  forms,  see  Tokks, 
THE  OBaooftiAN,  undof  which  heading  will  also 
be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  connection  of 
the  Mediation  with  tiia  other  merabera  of  tha 
chant 

In  addition  to  theee  reoogniied  ibnoe  of  tha 

Mediation  certain  others  have  attained,  from 
time  to  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
{iopularity,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  put  forth 
by  particular  Dioceses — especially  in  Fnnce— to 
a  pocnliar  'Use'  of  their  own.  Thy  utter  abolition 
of  such  Diocesan  Uses — almost  all  of  which  can 
be  prored  to  ha?a  originated  in  a  oormpt  method 
of  chanting — was  one  of  theobjects  contemplated 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Ratislwn  OfRce-l>ook8, 
a8  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  ot  Kites, 
and  formally  sanctioned  by  ue  authority  of  the 
TI()]y  Sro.  [Tfiis  olijrrt  wna  attained,  and  a 
fixed  standard  was  adopted  for  many  years ;  hut 
tiia  reoognition  of  the  Sdeemee  ehant  aa  more 
authoritative  than  any  other,  a  recognition  ex* 
prr"*«;pd  in  the  '  motu  pmprio'  of  Pnj^e  P\un  X., 
has  destroyed  tlie  monopoly  of  the  Katisbon 
Offlee^books.]  [See  MACiooTAtiomi.]  w.a.B.; 

with  arir?itioiiq  ir.  v. 

M££&£&STILL£    UND  GLUCKLICHB 
VAHBT,  iss.  Oabn  Sea  and  ftqeperona  Voysge, 
a  poem  by  Goethe,  which  hM  been  let  to  muio. 
by  two  great  masters. 

1.  By  Beethoven,  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Gompomd  in  1815,  fint  perlbxned  at  tha  Great 
BedonteniMl  in  VinBa  on  Ohfiilinas  Day  of 
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that  ymr,  and  fmUklMd  F«b.  38,  1823,  by 
SUiner.  It  ia  dedicated  'to  the  imraortal 
Goethe.'  The  reTene  of  the  title-page  contains 
three  lines  from  Voj»'»  tran«Ution  of  the 
Odyuqf  MIL  479),  thai  nodand  Ung 
mad  Botobar: — 

V'tT  frorfi  all  m»m  on  «arth  mtastreU  g'>t  thnr  mwl 
of  honour  and  wonklp ;  tnaenmch  m  the  muae  ieachcUi 
tka»  Ika  paMwoTMni^  Mdloratb  thatribaof  nlMlMla. 

A  Utttr  ftom  Beethovm  to  tli*  piibliah«r« 

dated  June  12,  and  apfiarently  belonging  to  the 
year  1824,  calls  it  a  cantata,  and  asks  for  the 
loan  of  the  score,  that  he  'might  write  a  kind 
4»f  ovartart  to  it.'   This  intentioD  doet  not 

Appear  to  have  hf^on  fnrnM  out. 

2.  By  Mendelttaohu,  for  orchestra  only. 
Writtm  in  the  •ominer  of  18S8,  flnt  performed 
at  Berlin,  Dttd.  1,  1832,  remodelled  And  'made 

thirty  ttmpfl  M  ffood  iw  bcfDre,*  and  published 
ax  op.  27  and  Ho.  3  of  his  Oonoert  Overtures 
in  1684.  Wo  learn  from  •  p«ang«  in  bis 
si»tcr*M  diary'  that  Mitulels»<>hn  wishod  to 
avoi'l  tlio  form  of  an  introduction  and  over- 
ture, and  to  throw  hia  work  into  two  com|Mnion 
pictures.  o. 

MEKRTS,  Lami^pt-.t  JasEprr,  rlistinpnislieil 
TioUuist  and  oom]H)tM)r  for  his  instruuicnt, 
born  at  Brnawlt,  Jan.  6,  1800 ;  died  ^ere, 
May  12,  1883.  Pupil  of  I^ifont,  Habeneck, 
and  Baillot.  At  the  age  of  f«ixt»v>n  he  became 
a  mombor  of  the  theatre  orchetttra  in  Antwerp. 
After  oompleting  hia  atodka  in  Paris,  be  re* 
turii«!<l  to  Bru.HsrlH  and  Mtahli.sht'd  liinisi'lf  as 
a  ti^JK'hur  and  performer.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
poiuttrd  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels 
Ooiuervatoire.  He  wrote  several  inntructivo 
V0l1(fl  f<»r  tlic  vinliTt,  iTifluding  a  seri'  h  of  duets 
for  two  violins,  each  study  being  fouuded  on  a 
partlmilar  rhythm  extruted  from  one  of  Beet* 
hovi'u'N  Hyinphonies.  (A.  Mason  Clarke's /^ui!tf2«r9 
Aneievl  <tnd  London,  1S96.)    R.  h-a. 

MBFlSTOKKLii.    fciee  Faust  (iii.),  vol  it 

^  18. 

MKITTiin  AvNA,  a  distinr^nishod  pianist, 
was  born  at  Stuttgart,  July  11,  1S46.  She  re- 
ceived hor  musical  education  at  the  Conserva- 
torlum  of  hex  native  town,  and  afterwards  sjiont 
a  yi»nr  nt  Weimar  studying  hthI't  Lin/t.  In  1 866 
she  made  her  timt  appearauoe  in  England,  P|&^- 
inff  HummeVa  Oonoerto  in  B  Minor  at  the  Phil- 
harmonio  on  April  30.  She  revisited  England 
each  year  till  1869  inclusive,  jtlaying  regularly 
at  the  PhilhM-monio  and  Crystal  Palace  and 
Other  oonoertt.  She  then  toak  a  long  tear  in 
America,  whiT'"  she  mot  with  cm»t  sutvcss. 
In  1875  hIi«)  reap(tear«d  in  England,  playing 
Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto  at  the  Crystal 
Palaco  on  Oet.  0,  and  pAiil  Aiinu»l  x-'m\t»  to 
Ijondnii  for  mnny  yf»ars.  H<  r  rqw't  toire  is  hiTiriv 
her  |H>wor  of  ext<cutioa  remarkable,  and  her  style 
ia  fnll  of  refinement  and  poetry.    Since  her 


Marriage  widi  Hair  lidk  of  Antwerp  abe  baa 

lived  in  that  dty.  «. 

MEHU^L,  ^TiENNE  Henri  (or  EnaNKa- 
NlcoLAs),  burn  June  22,  1768,  at  Giyet  in  the 
Ardennes,  aon  of  a  cook,  who  was  too  poor  to 

give  him  nrr-h  >  '^i'Mtiijn.     K'.'--'n  in  r'hildho<.>d 
he  showed  a  ^tmiknu  fur  music,  and  a  rentarkable 
penevamnea  in  ovenoming  obstacles,  and  at  ten 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  ojuvcnt  of  the 
Ballets  at  Oivf  t     Having  learned  all  that  his 
master,  a  poor  blind  organist,  could  teach  him, 
he  van  thrown  on  hia  oern  teaonioca,  tmtil  tb« 
arrival,  at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  La- 
valdieo,  of  a  new  organist,  Wilhelm  Uauser, 
whose  playing  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Abbot  Liasoir,  when  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Scheussenried  in  Swabia.    The  monks  of  Laval- 
dieu,  wishing  to  make  music  a  8(«cial  feature  in 
their  aarTloa%  bad  a  good  organ,  and  the  playing 
of  Hauser,  who  was  a  sound  and  good  musician, 
caused  quite  an  excitement  in  that  MKrhided 
corner  of  the  Ardennes.    Lavaldieu  was  sevtsral 
leagtiea  from  Oivet,  but  HAhnl  often  walked  orer 
to  hear  hini  ;  and  at  h  riL^th,  with  the  consent 
ot  his  father,  was  admitted  into  the  convent,  and 
became  the  most  diligent,  aa  he  waa  the  moat 
girte<l,  of  the  eight  pupils  under  Hauaai^n  tnin- 
ii        At  fourtrrn  he  became  dcputy-organwt  : 
and  aduitinguisUed  amateur  who  heaid  him  play 
waa  ao  atrnok  by  bia  evident  power  of  toiagina* 
tion,  that  he  determined  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
and  in  1778  M«''hul  bade  farewell  to  the  tlower* 
he  loved  to  cultivate,  and  the  iuatructor  who  had 
jmt  him  in  the  way  to  become  a  great  musician. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  at  once  went  to  E'iol 
maun  for  instruction  in  pianoforte-playing  and 
composition.   To  earn  hia  bread  ha  gave  leaaoni, 
and  comiMMed  two  sonatas  (1 781)  ndiidi  bear  uo 
traces  f>f  n.  DKister  mind  ;  hwt  thi"*  was  imt  'he, 
line  in  which  ho  was  destmed  to  duttinctioo.. 
In  1779  he  waa  preaont  at  the  fint  perfovmaneai 
of  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tanride,'  and  the  eflTect  j.ro 
duced  on  one  with  his  cultivated  intellect,  hti 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  passionate  though 
reserved  nature,  was  immense.     He  eacpRsseil 
his  adniir  iti  Ti  to  (Jluck  himself,  who  reoeivail 
the  young  enthusiast  graciously,  gave  him  vall^ 
able  advioe,  and  nmbrtook  ma  inatmotiott  In 
tlie  ])hiIosophical  and  poetioal  parte  of  niusi«» 
Encouriigt»d  by  the  success  of  a  cantata  witlt 
orchestra  comiKised  to  one  of  Rousseau's  sacra i 
odea,  and  produced  at  tiie  Oimeeit  Spiiitaal  iri 
March  1782,  he  might  have  gone  on  writii^i 
church  mui$ic,  had  not  Gluck  shown  bim  hi 
true  vocation,  and  directed  his  attention  to  tb. 
stage.   Solely  for  pnotic-e,  he  composed,  one  aftai 
another,  three  operas,  'F.^yi  h  '  et  rAtnour,"  (• 
pastoral  by  Voisenon  previously  set  by  Saia 
Amana ;  *  hMOtkmt  the  third  aot  of  n  balk 
by  llornaid  and  Bameau,  prodoofsl  in  1757  a 
•  Le«  Surprises  de  I'Amour' :  and  '  T^tisns  « 
Lydie,'  thr^  acts,  to  a  libretto  adapted  t|| 
Valadiar  from  Hanno&teL   Theae  fupnblcibl . 
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mm  »n  kiat,  no  trace  of  them  Mng  diaooyer. 
thU  in  xuy  of  the  public  libraries  of  Ptow. 
Mehtil  uow  felt  liirn»elf  in  a  jiosition  to  appear 
,  bdore  the  public,  and  Valadier  having  furniahed 
'  InvilktlwKliratto  of  *Coim«l  AloBso/fbor 
KU,  abo  taken  from  Marmontel,  the  score  was 
>i»n  ready,  and  acwptw!  by  the  Acad«nue,  but 
there  the  matter  c-uded.    Tired  of  waiting,  he 
{  molvtd  to  try  his  fortune  «t  Another  theatre, 
'  ttd  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  HofTrnatm 
fe obtained  firoot  him  the  librdttoof  'Euphrmine 
«tGondni,  on  leTynn  eorrigi,  three  acts  (Sept. 
4,  1790).    In  tibk  <»p4ni*comique  the  public 
r^-^^iV-.!  at  one*  a  force,  a  sincerity  of  accent, 
i  dramatic  truth,  and  a  gift  of  accurately  ex* 
pmnif  the  imening  of  the  iraida,  whteli  tiera 
:\rcnighout  the  main  charuck-ristics  of  Kabul's 
mitare  genius.     Its  success  wan  instAutaneous  ; 
aod  the  duet  'Gardez-vous  de  k  julousie,'  the 
i  dose  of  which  contains  a  modulation  aa 
rij*H«;«»(i  as  it  is  effective,  Kpeedily  became 
ft  laTourite  throughout  France.  Uenoeforth 
Mchol  had  anipb  oppartunitiee  of  Mtisfyiug 
productiv*  instiuit,  md  ho  hraug^t  mk 
neceasivcly : — 

•C-tx'  lyir' :  -Str^ynif'  iJUj-  J,  ITWi ;  '  L*  )»un»  8m(*  rt  U 
rit.t  r  iIT'jOi  *n.t  tlw  thlrtl  krt  of  '  I<»  Jufr«in«nt  iU  Psrix  '  ith« 
^  wt*  hf  ti»r«la  n*7*ii :  '  U«ir»Uaa  CocM* 'and  '  M«ii<lof«  - 
ntmm'dTHt  :  '  OkT«m«' illWI,  iwtaaMMMaifatM  L«o«ur  * 
«1kiM*nbl*et:  'Dorta'and 'I^]««o«B«art*U7R): 'AdHra' 
■latftud  -Artadaat'iOcC  11.  I'TS^i ;  •  ipteOffc' «tth  CkM'ablnl 
«4rr4  Re.  Mid  '  Btoa  '  (Dw.  97.  1  WU>  :  '  L'lmtOi.  «m  rtofOTti  '  (Pch. 
C  Tii«  Ki.li.- '  (April  i>.  '  Tr^nr  •owm**.'  'Jasnn*,'  nrwl 
llmivei  tiJAl^:!^  I'll'  ,\>*r2!  ;  '  H^Kn*  »n<l  '  1*  IUImt  ct  la  (Jult- 
i  «Mk  KfWBtMT,  Moiafallca.  and  Nicolo  IIWD;  'U»  avux 

'5||lB4f  IMMs-jtab  m 'UtiMl' iMar  m.  a^ 'CMkfMia 
I  «lMn'(9iiMailM);«#oiqb-<ff1ibkirwi. 

lUBBwhing  a«  ft  nwy  eeein,  theee  tweoty-fimr 
cperu  were  not  the  only  worica  Httol  pfdduoed 

within  sev»Mtt>''*n  v<Mr«s,  He  roinyiojMK!  and 
f'qbliihed  m  aUiiiliuu  luauy  p^itriotic  songs  and 
caatataa,  among  othet*  the  'Chant  nstfonal  dn 
U  Juillet,'  the  'Client  (in  Dqvirt/the  'niuiit 
dm  fi^oor,'  the  'Chanson  de  Holaiid,'  and 
(tonsM  to  'titnol^n'  (1794),  a  tragedy  by 
Wph  Ch^nier  ;  two  ballets,  '  La  Danaontanie ' 
■I*'^0)  and  *  Dajihnis  et  PaTi(lros<» '  ;  several 
(>l«emtas,  and  other  '  morimux  de  circoustanco/ 
•  wi« '  Le  PiMit  do  Lodi,'  etc.,  all  unpnblfahod 
«x>pt  the  '  Chant  lyrique '  for  the  inauguration 
cf  the  statne  voted  to  Nafwieoii  by  the  In.stitut. 
[S.  v^is^  wntten  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
'■^i  not  performed  then,  waa  fmbllohod  in  Purie 
ia  n:?  ] 

The  epoch  at  which  he  comiK)se<l  '  Uthal '  and 
*Um^'  m-as  the  culminating  }M>it)t  of  M^hid's 
<^r.  He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Institot 
(irss)  »nd  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(^^02),  and  had  been  inspector  of  instruction  at 
^  Oonaerratotre  from  ito  fimndation.  Hie 
{■vptlf  looked  up  to  him  and  he  was  a  favourite 
ta  the  best  society,  but  such  homage  did  not 
Uiad  him  to  the  fact  that  in  science  his  col- 
htgeie  Cberobhu  and  Cktel  were  his  taperiora, 
wii^  tA  his  want  of  early  systematic  training. 

accounts  for  his  lab<»ioaa  efforts  to  change 
Uii^k^  and  oxoel  in  move  fhta  one  department 


of  music.  His  symphonies,  though  perfonnod 
at  the  Conservatoire,  cunnot  nnk  with  those  of 
H.-wdn  arul  ^In/art  ;  indeed  none  of  his  other 
orciiestral  works  ruw  to  the  level  of  his  overturee. 
Ofhishdloto  'LeBetourd'Ulyaee' (1807),  and 
*  Pers^  et  AndromMe '  (1810)  in  which  he  in- 
troduced many  pieces  from  'Ariodant,'  were 
well  received,  but  *  Les  Aina«>ne8,  «u  la  fonda* 
tion  de  Thttieo'  (1811)  dieappettred  after  nino 
performances.  An  op^ra-comique  in  one  art, 
'Le  Prince  Troubadour'  (1813),  was  not  more 
sttooflosful,  [and  in  1814  ho  ooUobnntMt  with 
Paer,  Berton,  and  Kreuts^r,  in  '  L*Oriflamme '  ;] 
his  last  work,  '  La  Jonnu'o  aux  Aventurcs, 
three  acta  (Nov.  16,  1816;,  kept  tlie  boards  for 
some  timo.  Ite  suooees  was  {lartly  dno  to  it* 
being  known  at  the  time  that  Melml  wh.s  dying 
of  consumption.  Two  months  after  its  jiroduc- 
tion  he  was  sent  to  Provence,  but  the  change 
came  too  late  ;  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  died 
thereOet.  I''.  1R17,  ifjei!  fifty-foitr.  l^'-.sides six 
unpublished  opvras  couipotted  bttwetiu  1787  and 
1737,  heleft  lae  nnfiniihodeoore  of '  Volentinedo 
l^Iilan,'  a  three-act  o(tere-comique,  completed  bj 
tiephew  and  pupil  Dattssoigne-M^iul  (bom 
at  ciivet,  June  10,  1790,  died  at  Liige,  March 
y%  1875),  and  produoed  Nor.  28,  182S. 

"TRe  myftfc-  con.'4picuous  quality  of  M^hul's 
work  as  a  whole  is  its  absolute  passion.  This 
is  cxempliBed  most  strikingly  in  'Stratonicc' 
and  '  A  riodant. '  Not  leee  obvious  are  the  traces 
of  the  various  influences  lutd^T  which  he  parsed. 
Uetwcen  'Ariodant'  and  'Joseph'  must  be 
placed  all  thooe  repontad  attempte  to  viiy  hie 
etyle,  and  convince  his  detraeton  tbnt  he  oonld 
compose  light  sTid  frra(  i  ful  airs  as  well  as  grand, 
pathetic,  and  suatamcd  melodies,  which  cannot 
bo  oonndered  as  anything  but  fiuluiee,  althou^ 
the  ignorant  amateurs  of  the  day  pronouin  (Mi 
'  L'Irato  '  to  be  true  Italian  music  '  Joseph,' 
which  dates  from  the  midst  of  the  Revolntion, 
before  the  Empire,  belongs  to  a  different  eiKwh, 
and  to  a  different  claBH  of  ideas.  M^hul's  noble 
character,  his  refined  sentiment,  and  religious 
tendencies,  the  tnoee  of  hie  early  oduoation,  in 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  church  modes 
and  plain-song,  and  his  {wwer  of  writing  excel- 
lent church  muaio,  are  ail  apjiareiit  in  this 
powerftal  woib,  the  eimptieity,  grandeur,  ftnd 
draiiir;tir  truth  of  ^vliii  h  will  always  command 
the  admiration  of  impartial  musicians. 

M^hul  was  not  ao  fortututte  as  Gn^try  iu 
finding  a  poet  whose  creative  fiumlties  harraon> 
ised  thoroughly  with  hi.s  own  ;  and  he  waa 
fiucinatcd  by  any  subject — antique,  chivalrous, 
Oeiianic,  Spanish,  patriarohal,  or  Ublioal — eo 
long  as  it  afforded  him  opportunities  for  local 
colouring,  the  importjince  of  which  he  often 
exaggerated.  His  overtures  to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri,* 
*Horatius  Goelis,'  *Tlmol^oii,' and  *Lee  donz 
Avrui:;lrs  (Ir  TolMc '  are,  however,  incomparably 
superior  to  auything  of  the  kind  which  preceded 
them  i  and  oioet  etriking  ara  such  pasaagee  aa 
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the  introduction  to  'Ariodant,'  where  three 
violoncellos  and  a  trombone  hold  a  kind  of 
dialogue,  and  that  in  '  Melidore  et  Phroeine,' 
where  four  horns  which  have  a  complete  i>art 
throughout  the  score,  accompany  the  voice  of  a 
dying  man  with  a  kind  of  smothered  rattle.  In 
'  Uthal '  the  violins  are  entirely  absent,  their 
places  being  taken  by  the  violas,  in  order  to 
produce  a  soft  and  misty  effect.  Or^try  was 
shocked  at  this  innovation,  and  so  wearied  by 
its  monotony,  that  he  cried  on  leaving  the 
theatre  after  the  first  performance,  '  Six  franca 
for  a  chanterelle  (E-string)  ! ' 

Though  M^hul's  new  and  ingenious  combina- 
tions were  not  always  successful,  and  though  his 
melodies  were  often  wanting  in  that  life  and 
dash  which  rouse  an  audience,  it  must  be 


acknowledged  that  with  all  his  faults  his  work 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  very  individual  mind  and 
character,  and  the  impress  of  that  mighty  race 
of  1789,  with  whom  to  will  was  to  do,  but 
amongst  whose  many  gifts  that  of  grace  was 
too  often  wanting.  Had  he  but  possessed  this 
fascinating  quality,  M^hul  might  have  been  the 
Mozart  of  France.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  man  who  carried  on 
Oluck's  work  with  even  more  than  Gluck's 
musical  skill,  regenerated  op<$ra  -  comique,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  comix>ser8  of 
his  own  time  and  nation. 

The  {X)rtrait  of  M^hul  which  we  engrave  is 
taken  from  a  remarkable  print  by  Quenedey, 
1808.  Quatre-m^re  de  Quincy  pronounced  his 
eulogium  at  the  Institut  in  Oct.  1818,  and 
Yieillard,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  published 
an  interesting  Notice  of  him  (Paris,  1859). 
The  library  of  the  Conservatoire  contains  many 
of  hia  autograplis,  several  being  fragments  of 
unpublished  operas.  The  writer  of  this  article 
discovered  among  them  '  La  Nais-sance  d'Oscar 
Leclerc,'  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  an  op^ra- 
comique  'La  Taupe,'  and  an  'Ouverture  bur- 
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lesque '  for  piano,  violin,  and  reeds,  interesting 
merely  as  musical  curiosities.  o.  c. 

MEIBOM  (in  Latin  MEIBOMIUS),  Mabcvs, 
learned  historian  of  music,  bom  early  in  the  17th 
century  at  Toenningen  in  Schleswig-Holstcin. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  studies  ;  but  his  great 
work,  Anliqtuu  musicae  auctores  septein  gratce 
et  laliiu  (Amsterdam,  Elzevir),  was  published 
in  1652,  and  as  in  those  days  eminence  wu 
rarely  attained  in  early  youth,  the  date  of  his 
birth  can  hardly  have  been  either  1626  or  1630 
as  commonly  stated.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  at  whofl«  court 
he  resided  for  some  time.  On  one  occa.sion, 
however,  while  singing  at  the  Queen's  request 
his  version  of  an  ancient  Greek  melody,  the 
whole  court  burst  out  laughing,  and  Meil>oni, 
imagining  that  the  Queen's  physician  Bourdelot 
was  the  instigator  of  this  unseemly  mirth,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed.  He  took  refuge  with  Frederick  III. 
of  Denmark,  who  gave  him  a  professorship  at 
Upsala,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Holland. 
Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a  capitalist 
who  would  carry  into  execution  his  plan  of 
restoring  the  ancient  triremes,  he  came  to  Eng< 
land  in  1674  with  the  view  of  making  arrange" 
nients  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  project  also  failed,  and  returning  to  Hol< 
land,  he  died  at  Utrecht  in  1711.  The  book 
already  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  on  ancient  music,  and  may 
be  considered  a  precursor  of  Gerlier  and  Cousse- 
maker.  [Its  usefulness  is  much  enhanced  in 
the  modem  reprints,  the  latest  of  which  is  by 
Karl  von  Jais  (1895).]  For  his  numerous  worki 
on  music  and  geometry  the  reader  is  referred  to 
F^tis.  F.  G. 

MEILAND,  Jacob,  bora  about  1542  at 
Senftenberg  in  Saxony,  was  brought  up  as  • 
chorister  in  the  Saxon  Court  Chapel,  at  Dresden^ 
After  attending  the  University  of  Lei|>zig,  anC 
s{>ending  some  time  in  travelling,  he  was  ap 
pointed  caj)ellraeister  to  the  Margrave  of  An» 
pach,  till  the  dissolution  of  this  cha])el  in  1574. 
The  rest  of  his  life,  to  his  early  death  in  1577 
Meiland  s^^ent  chiefly  as  an  invalid  at  Frankfort 
on -the- Main,  though  busy  to  the  last  in  bring 
ing  out  his  fairly  numerous  publicationa.  H« 
was  highly  thought  of  in  his  time  as  a  comjX)se 
of  Latin  and  German  Motets,  and  considered  evei 
the  equal  of  Orlando  Lassus.  His  harraonies  ar 
often  rugged,  after  the  manner  of  Orlando.  Ij 
the  composition  of  German  secular  songs  he  wa 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  th 
Italian  Yillanella  style,  paying  more  attentioi 
to  the  rhythmical  declamation  of  the  words  thai 
to  the  artifices  of  countcritoint.  HisworkBare  :— 

1.  TanUonM  fWrM,  1SS4,  17  K<».  a  B  and  «. 
Z  Nfup  ftOitrrlMrtie  triiUrh*  Llrrlleln,  I56B,  IS  No*,  a  4  ^tw« 
S.  Mt<Uf  (  antlouM.  1ST2,  IT  No*.  •  8  aud  a 
4.  SacTM  Ulquot  oaiiUuDW  UUnaa  tX  farmmnloM.  1S7S.  U  5a 
a  4  and  &. 

B.  Nra*  aaarrlMen*  Tvataeh*  0«iftnc.  187S,  18  Ncml.  4  Mid  a. 
•.  Cantlona*  ntira*,  <rtr.,  IS78,  10  Nua.  a  B. 

7.  Cyypa— oanUoa— UUnaaat  twmantnaa. Iie0.g  Ko*.«  4— 41 
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OUmt  works,  including  three  settiogs  of  the 
FMrion,  are  piewi rad  in  MS.  ThreeLaiinmolets 
— HByuMiihed  in  Commer's  Murioa  Saert^  and 
tao  German  sacrtd  Mogs  a  4  are  contained 
IB  Sdlbberlein.  ).  ic  u. 

MSINARDUS,  LuDwio  Sikofrisih  born 
S^pt  1 ",  1  ?'27,  at  Hooksiel  (Oldenburg),  was  at 
isMt  educated  at  the  Gymnaaiunk  at  Jever,  where 
In  &ther  held  an  official  post  He  was  intended 
to  study  theology,  but  his  musical  inclinations 
coold  not  be  resisted,  and  he  was  at  length 
allowed   to  devote  himself  to  the  art,  his 
panats  impoaing  the  curious  oondiUoa  that  he 
to  become  a  ])nblic  performer  on  some  in- 
strument.   To  this  end  he  took  up  the  violon* 
eeno,  learning  what  he  oould  from  the  Stadt- 
nrasikns  of  the  place,  who  was  a  violinist  After 
making  liimself  ill  with  excessive  practice,  he 
returned  to  school,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
fiaMlied  his  studies  tiiere  thst  he  finally  deter- 
mined, on  the  advice  of  Schumann,  who  had  seen 
some  of  hb  oompoaitions,  to  embrace  the  profes- 
lion  of  a  composer.    At  Christmas,  in  1846,  he 
entered  the  Leipsig  Conservatorium,  but  after 
half  a  year,  finding  that  private  instniction  from 
Kiocius  would  be  more  to  his  advantage,  he 
sseoidingly  remained  with  him  for  two  yesn. 
In  1850  h'-  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study 
with  A.  B.  Marx,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  fell  under  the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  nmain.    He  betook  himself 
to  Lisit  at  Weimar,  where  he  stayed  some 
wmtha,  after  which  he  went  to  Erfurt  as 
eondvetor  of  a  small  theatrical  compsny,  and 
subsequently  in  admilar  capacity  to  Nordhausen. 
At  last  he  W!«  provided  with  b^^tter  credentials, 
and  succeeded  in  remaining  in  Berlin.  In 
1863,  hSiTing  finished  his  education  with  Marx, 
b?  was  apix^iinte^l  coii'^nctor  of  the  Singakademie 
at  Gio^u,  where  he  remained  until,  in  obedience 
to  a  can  from  Jnlins  Riets,  he  went  to  the 
Dresden  Conserratorium  as  a  teacher  in  1865. 
In  l'*T4  he  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
(or  many  years  continuously  active  as  a  composer 
sad  as  critic  of  the  Hamhurger  KormpomdeML 
In  1887  he  moved  to  Bielefeld,  to  take  up  a 
poet  as  organist,  and  died  there  July  12,  1896. 
His  moat  promfaMDt  compositions  are  ills  ora- 
torios 'Simon Petras,'  'Gideon,' ' KonigSalono,' 
'  Lather  in  Worms.'  '  Odrun '  ;   two  operas, 
'Bahneaa'  (three  acts,  finished  1881)  and 
'  Dolttor  Sasnftas '  (neitiiisr  of  them  performed)  ; 
fourV*llads  for  chorus,  'Roland's  Srhwanenlied,' 
'  Frau  Hitt,'  '  Die  Nonne,'  '  Jung  Baldurs  Sieg ' ; 
two  symphonies,  and  many  chamber  composi* 
tisos.    A  memoir  of  Mattheson,  an  autobio- 
graphiiml  sketch,  and  wllccted  criticisms,  are  his 
most  important  oonthbutions  to  literature.  M. 

MEUfTlUt,  ALTS.  A  eoHootioB  of  forty  PP. 
piftces  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  edited  by 
E.  Pauer,  [rablished  by  Breitkopf  A  Hartel : — 


tea  I 


TitoU— I  Klruti  f .   Fvfw  (S  put*)  la 


Kinib«r|w.   Pnfua  (S  partaj  la 

D. 

Mdpurf .   C»prtccio  ta  V. 
Uphill.    BotukU  in  A. 
J.  Ch.  B&ch     »  ti  .U  ill  C  minor. 
C.  P.  a.  Bacb.    Allearo  iu  A. 

w.  Pr.  BmA.  Pufu*  ia  c  mliMr. 

Kabiuku.   8oD»Uk  in  O. 

TmA.  HartiDi.    Pialode.  7a(iM, 

and  All«(io  in  K  minor. 
J.  U  Kraba.  FutlU  ta  Bb. 


IffOM. 

Hand< 


ndoIlM,  Laa 


Vkttbwa.  «fll| 

Paiailiin.    SbikaU  In  D. 

Zipt'll.  Preludlo. Corranta, Sar*- 

tMD«U.  and  Oifa  In  O  mlaar. 
Chcfublnl.    Booata  In  B^. 
Htaalar.    Sonata  in  A  mlsar. 
Wacfoaall.    HotinU  In  P. 
Benda.    Laryu  and  Prmto  In  P. 
Fiobbtrg ar.  Toocata  In  D  miDor. 
Bucbipl.  SoMtelar. 
Baaaa.  All«|fola». 
▼.Vfeli^  SoMlalBa 


Rolla.   Sonata  la 

Handal.  CajrtH 

Xameaa.    Ua  Uvrt  VAfHMrtM, 

La  Tlmlda. 
Lo«IIIy.    8ult«  111  (;  n  il,  ir 
Boaal.   AodauUnoaad  Allaiiola 

O. 

r.TMDi.  Praat0teaailWu4 

SonaU  In  Hb. 

C.  P.  K.  lUch.  La  Xni.  phoni.. 
Slbyllr.  La  Com  pi  alia  nta.  tm 
lABguaura  tandraa. 

Oravn.   Oigue  in  Bp  vinor. 
Mattelll.     Ulgue.    Adagto.  MS 

AJIafTo. 
Bartl.  AllrnrolnO. 
Orailoll.    HoTiota  in  O. 

D.  Boarlatti.    2  Sonataa. 
MattbaMm.    HuiU  In  C  minor. 
Ooaparin.    \»  B«r*an,  L'Auaool- 

annc.  Lea  Cbaruiea,  L«  Bavoint 
flotUnt. 

ScbobarU  Jtlauct  aad  Allaiio 

MaAit.  OlgoaiBli^aadAUflin 
lalX 


MEISTERSINGER  (Germ.  Master-singew). 
The  name  given  to  the  guilds  of  iM>ct-musician8 
which  flourished  in  the  14  th- 16th  centuries 
in  various  towns  of  Germany.  The  founder  of 
the  first  guild  i.s  supjwscd  to  have  been  Heinrich 
von  Meissen,  called  Frauenlob,  who  instituted  a 
company  at  Mains  in  1811.  As  to  the  mriginsl 
signification  of  the  name,  authorities  are  divided, 
but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  as  in  other  crafts 
the  grades  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and 
master  were  differentiated,  so  the  members  of 
these  guilds  passed  successively  through  the  stages 
of  Schiller,  Schnlfreund,  Sanger,  Dichter,  and 
M^stn;  PoTAlhitoflikmmismslstersingers,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Hans  Sachs,  see  Soko.  The 
guild  was  a  kind  of  counterpart,  in  what  would 
now  be  called  the  middle  classes  of  Oerman 
society,  to  the  Minnbsinobb,  who  wars  ex- 
clusively of  nnble  birth.  VariouH  hooks  on  the 
history  of  both  bodies  have  been  written,  but 
there  is  none  which  gives  so  vivid  and  accorats 
a  picture  of  the  craft  as  is  to  bo  sesm  in  Wagnsi^s 
comedy  in  music  (see  below).  m. 

M£IST£RSING£&  YON  NUENB£RQ, 
DIR.  An  opsra  in  thrss  acts ;  words  and  mnsie 
hy  Richard  Wagner,  completed  in  Oct.  1867, 
and  tirst  performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868, 
under  the  direction  of  Von  Billow.  [The  overture 
was  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  Nov.  1,  1862. 
The  first  performance  in  England  took  place 
under  Richter,  at  Drury  Lane,  May  30,  1882  ; 
itwasgiveiiatOoventOartoi,  inanltaUsa  ver- 
sion, by  G.  Mazzncato,  July  18, 1889,  and  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Com{)any  at  Manchester  in  an  English 
version,  April  16,  1896.  In  1888  it  was  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Bayreuth,  where  it  has  OS* 
casionally  figured  in  the  festival  programmes 
since,  as  in  1892  and  1899.  See  Weiasheimer's 
ErUknimfiiiU  JMiarA  Warner.']  o. 

MEL,  RiNALDO  DEL,  '  Geutilhuomo  Fiamen- 
go,'  and  distingtiished  composer  of  the  16th 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  nationality  is  ssmrsd,  not  only  hy  the 
ahovc  title,  which  appesvs  CO  more  than  one  of 
his  works,  but  by  his  own  words,  'la  nations 
nostnFiainmsngo.'  [Inths 'SMtasOnticiiiss' 
of  1689,  ha  impUss  tint  SohlstlrtBdt  in  Lomdna 
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M  hk  1]irtiiplftoe.l  H«  b  not  to  be  eonfiiMd 
irith  Gaudio  Meu,  «  name  which  Adami,* 
Liberati,*  and  Martini '  give  to  Goudimel.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  206.1  Having  nerved  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portngd,  and  hi§  mnoflMor*  Cardinal 
(Ion  Hfiirlqiiez,  as  ChajM*! master,  he  anivoil  in 
Rome  in  1580.  This  cliange  in  his  career  may 
be  accounted  for  hy  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
to  Siiain  in  that  yoar.  If  Philip  II.  was  un- 
willing to  keep  Up  ri  u'irTess  retinue  in  Lisbon,  he 
would  certainly  make  no  exception  in  favour  of 
'  Flemish  gentlemen,'  who  indeed  were  never  to 
hie  liking.  [At  Rome,  Mel  entered  the  service 
of  ranliniil  Paleotto.]  He  presented  himself 
wiihuut  loss  of  time  to  Falestrina,  but  soon  found 
himeelf  out  ef  hie  depth  en  mtuicel  eubjeete,  and 
confessc'l  tliatRinaldo'ii  qii'^st;  "its  could  not  keep 
pace  with  Piorluigi's  answers.  So  the  ex-Cha}>cl- 
oiastcr  set  himself  down  to  sohool  tasks  again, 
ambitiotu  to  become  a  worthy  disciple  of  tliat 

Roman  school  whi'-h  hf  r]rr]a.rpd  w;is  t]io  trreatest 
in  Europe.*  His  diploma  was  (km>ii  obtained, 
for  hie  pablioatioui  began  in  1581,  with  a  fint 
book  of  motete,  a  4-8,  and  between  that  year 
and  1595  he  publish(Hl  five  bonks  of  motctf;  and 
fifteen  books  of  madrigals,  bcsidescontributing  to 
▼ariouB  oolleetions  which  carried  hie  name  from 
Rome  to  Venice,  Nuremberg:,  Antwerp^  and 
Munich.    [See  the  (^ueUcn-LexiJI»m.'\ 

Up  to  1590  he  probably  lived  chieffy  in  Rome, 
tilough  we  find  him  at  Li<'ge  in  1587,' where 
some  of  his  family  were  in  tlie  service  of  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  fin  whose  employ  we  hnd  the 
oompoeer  in  the  following  year.]  In  1691  he 
was  again  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Gabriel 
Paleotto,  archlii-shop  of  Bologna,  who  liad  him- 
self suiiie  knowledge  of  inuiiic.^  When  tlie 
diooeee  of  Sabina  was  placed  under  Paleotto'e 
char  fro  in  1501  he  fonnded  a  college,  imprmed 
the  cathedral  at  Magliauo,  and  ntade  many 
ohangee  in  the  internal  government  The 
appointment  of  a  new  maestro  di  oappella  agrees 
wcl!  enongli  with  these  facts,  and  it  is  in  th« 
year  1 59 1  that  we  hear  of  Mel's  appointment  to 
the  cathedral  and  the  new  ooUegeu  He  dates 
from  Cnlvi,  u  little  town  near  Magliano,  March 
20,  1593,  and  from  Magliano'  itself,  1595. 
From  this  time  his  publications  oeeee,  and  we 
have  no  further  record  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  already  well  atlvaiuvd  in  liff  wlu-n  he 
left  Portugal,  and  by  this  time  was  probably  an 
old  man.  8o  we  maj  awinie  that  the  end  of 
life  wae  near,  and  that  ha  did  not  long  murrive 
Palestrina. 

Proeke  prints  a  Litany  in  the  Mmica 
DMnOt  Ann.  IL,  vol.  iii  (Batiabon,  1869),  and 

I  Omi  wiHiwf jiH  I—  I iprfaw  e»fr>M  poratf.  (Bona.  1711).  iBrit. 
Mo,,  r.  90  e.) 

>  Uttrra  iM  rItfxHt*  <ui  uma  4M  Sir).  frTt.    (Brit.  Mui.  V<A  < .  k  ) 

i  utU'llc^o  rf<  Ajmltn  htmuif  np  with  thtrJ  voloon!  of  M«rtliil'i 
Btont  drlla  Muttra.    'Urit.  Mii>.  357  eq.t 

«  B*int  it  rrsfKMiMhlr  lor  thin  itory.  Urn  Mtimorie  di  /Wctfrino. 
»  M«<tiicUl  •  U 1  Anvvii.  liWHi.    8m  aUo  FMta.  Mofrapkft.  andar 


Oommer^a  Muriut  Saeru  eontaine  eewn  moleta 
and  a  litany ;  the  Motet  Society  published 
an  anthem,  'O  praise  the  Lord,'  adapted 
by  Dr.  Aldrich  from  a  work  of  Mel's,  in  voL  iiL 
p.  128.  B.  a.-B. 

MELBA,  Madame  (Nellie  Pobtkh  Aum 
htku.ng),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ]»nme 
donne  of  our  time,  was  boin  May  19,  1859,"  at 
Burnley  on  the  '  Yarra  Braes,'  near  llelboanie. 
Her  father,  David  Mitchell,  a  Srotch  contractor, 
had  settled  in  Australia  some  years.  He  was 
proud  of  hie  ehild's  preoodona  mnaical  taleat» 
and  allowed  her  to  sing  at  a  concert  in  the 
Richmond  (Mellrourne)  Town  Hall  when  only 
six  years  old.  She  also  received  instruction 
in  piano,  hamiony,  and  oompoeition,  nd  fra> 
quently  played  the  organ  at  the  local  church. 
Mr.  Mitchell  objected,  however,  to  her  adopting 
music  as  a  profession,  and  when  she  gave  her 
first  publie  concert  lie  marked  his  di.spleaaure 
by  Hosing  his  hooae  and  extinguishing  the 
lights  at  au  early  hour.  It  was  only  after  her 
marriage  in  188S  to  Oaptain  Cbarlet  Amfltrong 
(son  of  Sir  Archibald  Armetroi^  of  King'a 
Co.,  Ireland)  that  the  young  soprano  finally 
determined  to  follow  a  musical  career  ;  nor  did 
ahe  come  to  Europe  until  the  spring  of  1886, 
when,  after  a  solitary  apjiearanco  at  Prince's 
Hall,  London  (June  1),  she  went  to  Paria  to 
study  under  Ifadame  Marchesi. 

Her  i>eriod  of  tutelage  was  rapid  and  brilliant; 
for  after  twelve  months'  work  her  teach r»r  pro- 
nounced her  ready  for  the  stage,  and  on  Oct. 
12,  1887,  ehe  made  her  d^bnt  as  Oilda  at  th« 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  under  tha 
nam»>  of  'Molbn,'  o>>vioti.sly  derived  from  that 
of  her  native  city,  Melbourne.  She  achieved 
instantaneous  eaooeaB,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
engaged  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  his  first 
season  of  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1888,  where  the  new  prima  donna  duly  made 
her  appearance  as  Lucia  on  May  24. 

From  the  out-sct  the  London  public  was 
rapturous  in  its  warmtli.  Calmer  critics  readily 
perceived  what  was  still  laoking  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  really  great  and  finished  artist  ;  but 
none  could  gainsay  the  uncommon  cliara>-tcr 
of  Madame  Melba's  endowments  —  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  her  silvery  tone,  its  brightt 
'girlish'  qnality  and  remarkable  evenness 
throughout  a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  octav^ 
{b  flat  to  /"'),  and  above  all  the  excellence  of  a 
method  that  plainly  owed  as  much  to  nature  aa 
it  did  to  art.  In  her  brilliant  excuticm  of  the 
most  difticult  ,fiorUure  notliing  impressed  more 
than  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  the  organ, 
unless  it  was  the  unfailing  ease  and  [H'rfcct 
sense  of  restraint  with  which  the  singer  accom- 
plished her  tours  de  force.  This  rare  faculty  for 
using  her  tone  within  rather  than  beyond  its 
true  lirtiii  nf  n-'onnnt  power  has  remained  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  beneficial  featurea  of 
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Mom.  Mellw's  OMtbod.    Onoe,  in  Amflrico,  she 

was  no  ill-adviiied  as  to  casny  the  p&rt  of  Bliiiui- 
hiMe  in  '  Die  Wnlkiirc. '  But  it  was  for  a  single 
ta§^t  oalj.  i'urtuBateiy  she  peroeived  that 
dkutar  miut  rasne,  tad  took  eare  n«yer  to 
Hftit  her  error. 

In  ih»'  «nririj]r  of  1889  Mnio,  MelW  made  her 
d^but  at  the  Faria  0][)era,  and  uaiig  Opiielie 
vith  great  snooen  to  tin  Hamlet  of  M.  Lm- 
siUf.  She  also  prepared  the  r61es  of  Margucrito 
ud  Juliette  uiider  tho  peraonal  iustnictiou  of 
Goned,  and  lata*  in  tho  year  imdiirtoolc  hoQi  at 
OofOttt  Oaidon,  where  '  Romeo  et  Juliette '  was 
th«n  performed  in  French  for  the  first  time. 
In  ooiy unction  with  MM.  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
nodco  aha  ohaiod  a  meiaoniblo  trimnpli  in 
these  operas,  while  her  vocal  and  dramatic 
resources  alike  manifested  a  marked  advance. 
Thenccfurward  sh«  took  part  regularly  in  every 
Osfcnt  GaHeB  aoaaon  without  missing  a  single 
sntnnier.  In  1890  Mme.  Melba  r;  Irh-d  to  her 
repertoire  the  parts  of  Elsa  ('  Lohengrin  ')  and 
Inoflnlda  (in  the  Frendh  revival  of  Goring 
TbeaM^a  charming  opera) ;  subeequently  Vio- 
letta  in  'I^  Traviata,'  Michaela  in  'Canuen,' 
Boiina  in  '  11  Barbiere,'  and  the  Queen  in  *  Lea 
A^gnenoti.*  In  1894  ahe  ereated  here  tho  r61e 
of  Nedtia  in  '  Pagliacci,*  and  ten  years  later 
that  of  *  Helene '  in  the  opera  so  named,  written 
for  her  by  Camille  Saint -Saens. 

Meanwhile,  tho  accomplished  artist  had  ex- 
tended her  renown  t!ir  ii^fj  many  lands.  In 
1891  ahe  accompanied  the  De  Reszkes  to  St. 
IVteniburg,  by  special  oomniand  of  tiie  Ciar, 
and  was  welcom<Hl  there  with  extraordinary 
*arinth.  In  ISiVJ  she  sang  at  Scala.  Milan, 
aad  followed  up  her  triumphs  there  with  a 
WOiant  tour  through  Italy.  Next  year  aho 
fnlfillfd  the  first  of  many  suceesijful  engage- 
menu  in  the  United  States,  making  her  debut 
vith  the  De  Resxkes  at  Chicago  during  the 
'Werids  Fair.'  In  1894  she  sang  for  the  first 
tine  at  the  Handel  F  wtivaj  (Selection  Day). 
In  1902,  afUr  an  ahseuoe  of  sixteen  years, 
Mbm.  lletba  revlaited  Anatnlia,  making  her 
reappearance  in  Melbourne  on  Sept.  27,  and 
soheeqnently  givint.^  rmiPiTts  at  Sydney,  Kris- 
bane,  Adelaide  and  many  other  towns.  Her 
pnad  foUow  •  ooantrymen  loaded  her  with 
h'niours  of  every  kind,  and  altogether  tho 
pnma  donna's  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth 
emstitated  a  veritable  '  royal  progreae.' 

At  the  time  this  uti  le  is  penned  Mme. 
Mf-n>a  rnntinu**''  to  hold  \Hidi>^i>uted  sway  as  the 
bead  of  her  prote4}!>ion.  Intelligence,  industry, 
aad  perwfefmnoe,  allied  to  vooal  gifte  of  the 
bigfaMt  order,  have  combined  to  elevate  her  to 
tills  exalte*!  |>o9iti«n  ;  and  she  is  the  first 
sjuger  uf  British  birth  who  has  ever  attained 
it  upon  tiio  lyrio  atiigie  aa  wril  aa  the  concert 
platform.  "  k. 

MELGOUNOT,  Juuns  Nicuula>.\'1ch, 
pianist  aad  mnaioal  writer,  bon  Angoit  SO 


(Sept.  12),  1846,  at  Vetlouga  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kostroma,  died  at  Moscow,  March 
19/31,  l'<03.  Ill  his  schooldays  he  took 
pianoforte  lessons  with  Dreyachock,  and  at 
eighteen  made  hie  dAmt  fn  St.  Fetenboif  aa  a 
pianist.  He  studied  tl  i  v  with  Laroche,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  student  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatoire ;  but  he  soon  left  tltis  institution, 
detennined  to  work  ont  Ua  mnaieal  education 

for  }iini-i1f.  About  1875  Melgouuov  became 
acquainted  with  Kudolph  Westphal,  then  pro* 
feasor  in  the  Katkov  Lyo^  at  Moaoow.  Weat* 
phal  had  made  a  special  study  of  musical 
rhythm,  and  was  the  author  of  several  treatises 
on  this  subject.  Mel^mnov  was  attracted  to 
Weetphal'a  theoriea,  aad  co*opemted  with  him 
in  bringing  out  ten  of  Bach's  fugues  in  a  sjteeial 
edition,  with  a  preface  entitled  :  '  The  rhythmic 
execution  of  Bach's  Fugues.'  When,  shortly 
aftarwarda,  Weitphal  gave  a  aeries  of  aixtj 
concerts  in  Orcrniany,  in  order  to  projiagate  hia 
views  upon  musical  rhythm,  Uel^unov  acoom< 
panied  him  as  pianiat.  He  alao  tonred  in 
Russia  with  the  violinist  Laub  and  the  violon- 
cellifit  c^'arl'Davidov.  Melgounov's  moat  import- 
ant work  was  the  elaboration  of  a  more  accurate 
method  of  noting  down  the  folk-songs.  The 
results  of  his  researches  in  poj>ular  music  are 
published  under  the  following  title :  '  Kussian 
Songs,  written  down  directly  from  the  singing 
of  the  people,  transcribed  for  pianoforte  with 
text ;  Part  I.  with  the  co-operation  of  Klenovsky, 
Moscow,  1879  i  Pait  II.  with  the  co-operation 
of  Blanmberg,  St  Petenburg,  1886/  Hia 
leading  ideas  are  as  followa :  that  the  folk-songs 
ar*:  based  upon  two  diatonic  scales,  t}i*>  major 
and  natural  minor,  and  that  the  intervals  of  the 
latter  are  exaot^  the  aame  aa  thoae  of  the 
....  a  (  e  d  c  h  a  g  ft 
major  rererwa  ^  ^rj,  iT.  IT.  ^T ; 

that  they  are  sung  '  })olyphonically,'  not,  as 
was  once  erroneously  8up|K)eed,  in  uniaon  ;  that 
tlif  it  luirmony  is  fonne<i  by  workiiiir  otit  the 
principal  melody  in  independent  contrapuntal 
parts  (podgoloski),  and  nnison  is  only  found  at 
the  close  of  the  songs,  or  in  their  rhythmic 
sections  ;  that  the  rhythm  is  insejiarably  con- 
nected with  the  text  and  conforms  to  the 
rhythmic  principles  of  the  Greeks.  Ilelgonnov 
finds  no  chromatic  or  enharmonic  chiingos  in 
the  folk-songs,  and  the  perfect  fifth  is  of  rare 
ocenrrenoa*  By  writing  down  all  the  secondary 
parts,  MdgomiOT  revealed  the  entire  struotura 
of  the  songs.  As  these  'podgoloski'  are 
generally  free  improvisations,  and  to  write  them 
all  down  ftmn  ear  at  once  ia  practically  tropoa- 
sible,  it  often  hap[>en.s  in  Melgounov's  songs 
that  all  his  secondary  parts  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  principal  melody.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  Mme.  Eugenie  Liniev  has  earned 
Melgounov's  work  much  farther,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  phonograph  has  obtained  some  very 
«  na  peasant  part-songs,  just 
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aa  they  are  sung  by  the  people.  Besides  the 
•bov«  pablioatioii,  Melgoanov  left  the  following 
treatises  on  this  subject :  '  On  RuaaiAn  Nationid 
Music '  iJtuM,  JElhnographical  Mcview,  v.  vi.), 
'A  Cornet Mtttiiod  of  Writiog  Down  iSt»  Folk- 
•OOP,'  RhytlinKrf  tiM  Bkranie  Folk-aonga, ' 
etc.  R.  N. 

MELISMA  (Gr.  M^WAio,  a  <  Song ').  Any 
kind  of  air  or  melody,  u  oppoaed  to  reeita- 
tive  or  other  music  of  a  purely  declamatory 
character.  Thua  Mendelssohn  employs  the 
term^  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Mediation 
and  Ending  of  a  Gregorian  Tone  from  the 
Dominant  or  Reciting  Xotc  It  is  mnrc  ponor- 
ally,  if  lam  correcUTf  used  in  the  sense  of 
^orUum  otvma  Oadnisn, 

A  work  by  Tliomas  Ravenscroft,  entitled 
'Meli.smata  ;  Musical  Phansies  fitting  the  Court, 
citie,  and  cottntxy  humoors '  (London,  1611),  ia 
maoh  priied  bj  oolleeton.  w.  a.  n. 

MELL,  Davis,  familiarly  called  Davie  Moll. 
An  eminent  violinist  and  olockmaker,  bom  at 
Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  Nov.  16,  1604,  resident 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
and  honourably  mentioned  by  Au^irey  atid 
Anthony  Wood.  In  the  yw  1657  he  visited 
Oxfmd,  whore,  aa  we  learn  fhnn  Wood's  Dimy, 
'Peter  Pett,  Will.  Bull,  Ken.  Digby,  and  others 
of  AUsoules,  as  also  A.  W.  did  give  him  a  vpry 
handsome  entertainment  in  the  Taverne  cui  d 
"The  Salutation "  in  &  Hario'a  Ftoidi.  .  .  . 
The  Company  did  look  upon  Mr.  Mell  to  have  a 
prodigious  hand  on  the  Violin,  k  they  thought 
that  no  person,  as  all  in  London  did,  ooold  goe 
beyond  him.  But,  when  Tho.  Baltiati  Ui 
Outlandcr,  came  to  Oxon.  in  the  next  yeare, 
they  had  other  thoughts  of  Mr.  Mell,  who,  tho 
he  play 'd  hn  tweeter  thftn  Baltiar,  jet  BaUnr't 
hand  was  more  quick,  k  could  run  it  insensil/Iy 
to  the  end  of  the  Finger-board.*  Ho  succeeded 
Laniere  as  Master  of  the  King's  Band  at  the 
Reatoration,  and  waa  followed,  nt  the  olooe  of 
1661,  by  Tliomas  Bai.tzar  (q.v,).  Pieces  by 
him  are  in  Christopher  Simpson's  'Diyiaion 
Yiolin,'  1684. 

Aubrey '  telll  •  curious  story  of  a  child  of 
Meir»,  who  was  cured  of  a  crooked  back  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand.  w.  &  r. 

MELLOK,  AiiVitiD,  bora  in  London,  April 
17,  1821 ,  lived  at  first  at  Birmingham,  became  a 
violinist  in  the  opera  and  other  orehcstras,  and 
afterwards  leader  of  the  ballet  at  tho  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  next 
djrt^ctor  of  the  music  at  the  Ilaymarket  and 
Adelphi  theatres,  and  subsequently  conductor  of 
the  Pyne  and  Harrison  English  Opera  Company, 
which  in  1859  pro^luced  Ws  opsra,  '  Victorine,' 
at  Covent  Garden  ,  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Musical  Society,  and  of  the  Promenade  Concerts 
which  tor  several  seasons  were  given  under  his 
name  at  Oorent  Garden,  begun  in  the  Floral 


Hall,  in  August  1860.  He  was  a  conductor  of 
exceptional  attainments  ;  in  Sept.  1866  he  was 
choeen  conductor  of  tlie  Liveri>ool  Philharmonic 
Sooie^.  He  married  Miss  Wool^,  the  well* 
known  aotress.  He  died  March  27,  1867,  and 
was  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery,    w.  h.  h. 

MELODISTS'  CLUB,  THE.  A  society  at 
one  time  of  much  promise,  founded  in  1826,  hj 
admirers  of  Charles  Dibdin,  'for  the  pnmotioii 
of  ballad  composition  and  melody.'  In  1827  and 
1828  a  library  was  formed,  and  prizes  otlered  for 
songs  ;  and  the  prize  songs  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  volume.  In  1883  two  prizes  of  ten 
guineaswere  offered  for  son  tr'- in  the  stvl-  of  Amf, 
Shield,  or  Dibdin,  and  gained  by  Blewitt  and 
Hobba.  In  1887]niiesof  five  gnuNM  Ibr  wwds 
and  ten  guiuMs  for  music  of  a  song  ;  whioil  wevs 
gained  by  Wilson  and  Hobl>s  for  tlie  song  '  Send 
round  the  wine.'  Theobject  of  theOiub  ia  well  de- 
scribed  in  the  following  words  of  Sir  H.  Bidiop 
in  presenting  some  music  to  the  Library  in  1 840 : 
'  It  is  from  my  perfect  conviction  that  good  and 
appropriate  melody  is  the  chief  attribnts  of  ex- 
cellence in  music  of  every  style,  from  the  simple 
ballad  to  the  most  elaborate  comyv^sition,  that 
I  hail  the  establishment  of  the  Melodists'  Club, 
firom  its  patronsgs  of  native  genius,  and  its 
encouragement  of  melody,  aa  essentially  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  cause  of  the  !nu«iral  art  in  this 
country.'  The  entrance- fee  was  live  guineas, 
and  the  subscription  eight  guineas.  Its  pro- 
fessional  tih nihers  included  Sir  rrcorge  .*>mart, 
Braham,  Balfe,  T.  Cooke,  Hawes,  Sterudaie 
Bennett,  and  othsr  sminsnt  English  mnsiciaas. 
Among  the  artists  who  took  pert  in  the  moaio 
in  its  earlier  day  were  J.  B.  Cramer,  Moscheles, 
Hummel,  Field,  Benedict,  Lipinski,  and  manj 
more  players  <rf  the  highest  distinction.  T.Gooko 
was  musical  director,  and  John  Parry  hon.  sec- 
retary. After  1866  it  must  have  c«ased  to 
exist.  c.  M. 

HBLODBAMA  (Fr.  Melodrama).  I.  A  play 
— generally  nf  the  Romantic  Sc]innl--in  which 
the  dialogue  is  frequently  reliev<Ki  by  muaio, 
sometimes  of  an  incidental  and  somstimas  of  a 
purely  dramatic  character. 

Such  a  play  was  the  'Pygmalion'  of  Jean 
Jacques  Bousseau,  who  has  been  credited,  on  the 
strength  of  It,  with  having  invented  flxe  style. 
The  so-called  En  ^dish  Operas  of  the  older  school 
— '  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  •  The  Iron  Chest,'  *  The 
Castle  of  Andalusia, ' '  The  Quaker, '  *  The  Engliah 
Fleet, ' '  Ko  SongnoSupper,'  'Guy  Mannering,  'and 
ahundrod  others — areall  really  melodramas.  [See 
English  Opera,  vol  L  p.  782.]  It  is  diffioult, 
indeed,  in  tike  esse  of  English  and  German  |naees 
with  spoken  dialogue,  to  say  exactly  where  Melo- 
drama  ends  and  Opera  bof^nn'?  The  line  mxist 
be  drawn  somewhere  ^  but  unie&s  we  adopt  the 
substitulion  of  raeitattva  for  diskgna  aa  a  final 
t«3t,  its  exact  position  must  always  rrmain  more 
or  less  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we 
to  aooept  this  distinction  ws  should  be  compelled 
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to  «bM  at  ]«Mt  lialf  of  th*  btrt  OeniMo  Optnt 

as  Melodramas — an  indignity  which  wa»  OHM 
actually  innicted  upon  *  Der  Freisohutz.' 

Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  giving  the 
aame  of  Opera  to  those  pieces  in  which  the 
inii*ic  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  that  nf  Melo- 
drama to  those  in  which  the  preUomiuating 
iatenik  It  ooDtred  in  the  dialogue.  / 

II.  A  peculiar  kind  of  dramatic  composition 
in  which  the  actor  recites  his  part  in  an  on! i nary 
apeaking  voice,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  more 
or  ha  olabotsts  aooomponiment,  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  calculated  to  bring  its  salient 
points  into  the  highest  possible  relief.  [See 
HacuLMATWiHt  ToL  i  p.  677.] 

Iluit  tho  tliio  Melodrama  originated  in  Oer. 
many  is  certain  ;  and  there  can  \ye  equally  little 
doabt  that  the  merit  of  its  invention  rests — not- 
vithrtoiidiiig  all  the  argnments  that  oan  bo 
adduced  in  fii%'our  of  rival  claitnaiits — with  Heorg 
Benda,  m  ho  first  used  it  with  strikiug  etfeot  in 
hhi  '  Ariadue  aaf  Xaxos,'  produced  at  Gotha  in 
the  year  1 774.  8uioo  tiiat  time  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  far  pTpntcr  advantage  in  the  German 
schools  of  composition  than  in  any  others,  and 
tend  man  CsToor  with  German  composers  than 
wiUh.  tlioae  of  any  other  country.  The  finest 
eatamples  prodncf^  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  oentory  are,  the  Grave-digging  scene  in 
'Piddio* ;  the  Dream  in  *E^oiit* ;  the  In. 
cantation  scene  in  *Der  Freiachiitz ' ;  some 
scenes  in  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  ;  Schumann's  ballads  for  declamation, 
ste.  Unhappily  tiie  perfonnance  of  theoe  finely 
conceived  movem^nta  ia  not  often  very  satis- 
£Kt<»7.  The  difficulty  of  modolating  the  voioe 
jndieiiwaly,  in  nnuio  of  tills  deeeriptioo,  it  in> 
doed  ahnoat  insuperable.  The  general  tempta. 
tioo  is  to  let  it  glide,  insensibly,  into  some 
note  sounded  by  the  Orchestra  ;  in  which  case 
ttoofectprodneed  rearaihlse  that  of  a  Booitative, 
sung  hideously  nut  nf  tn^e — a  i>ervcrsion  of  the 
composer's  moaning,  which  is  simply  intolerable. 

Few  aitisto  seem  to  think  this  gr^t  difficulty 
voiih  the  trouble  of  special  study.  Mora  than 
one  great  Tiennan  singer  has,  howcvor,  ?^!K'cecdcd 
ia  overcoming  it  perfectly,  and  in  wuiuiug  rich 
laofels  by  his  penerenmoe;  notably  Herr 
St&odigl,  whose  rendering  of  the  great  scene  in 
'  l^'^rfnisQhiits*  was  a  trinmph  of  melodramatic 
art.  w.  8.  E. 

MELODY  la  the  general  term  vaguely  used 
to  denot**  5nrr»eS8ions  of  '^intrlr  nntfs  which  are 
musically  effectiye.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  if 
synonymooo  with  Ttane  or  Air,  bot  in  point  of 
bet  many  eercral  portions  of  either  Tunes  or 
Airs  Tunv  be  af'f^'irntrly  rharaeterised  as  '  mebxly ' 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  made  to  carry 
Hit  unit  of  the  whole  of  whleh  they  form  only 
a  pcirt.  Tunes  and  airs  are  for  the  most  jvart 
eonstnictively  and  definitely  complete,  and  by 
following  certain  laws  in  the  distaibution  of  tlM 
pfaiaataand  the  balanoeof  the  gnmpeof  ihythmi^ 


oooTey  a  totil  impreaaion  to  the  heanr ;  but 

melody  ha.s  a  more  indefinite  signifuuttion,  and 
need  not  be  a  distinct  artistic  whole  according  to 
the  accepted  laws  of  art,  though  it  is  obflona 
that  to  be  artistio  it  moat  oonibrm  to  such  lawa 
as  lie  within  it^  range.  For  example,  the  term 
<  melody '  is  often  wiUi  justice  applied  to  the  inner 
porta  of  fine  eontrapontal  writ&g,  and  ezamplea 
will  occur  to  every  one  in  numerous  choruses, 
symjdionic  movements,  and  other  instrumental 
works,  where  it  is  so  jierfectly  woven  into  the  sub- 
stanoe  of  the  .work  that  it  cannot  be  singled  ont 
as  a  cornplftp  tnii'*  or  air,  thongh  it  nevertheless 
Stands  out  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  its  greater 
beanty. 

Melody  probably  originated  in  declamation 
throtigh  recitative,  to  which  it  has  the  closest 
relationship.  In  early  stages  of  musical  art 
Toosl  murio  moat  have  been  elmoet  exoliunTely 
in  the  form  of  recitative,  which  in  some  cases 
was  evidently  brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
expressive  {jerfectiou,  and  no  doubt  merged  into 
melody  at  timeo,  much  as  pmae  in  paasagto  of 
stroiip;  frpliTt^j  of^pusinnally  merges  into  jtoctry. 
The  lowest  forms  of  recitative  are  merely  ap- 
proximationa  to  mnaioBl  sonnda  and  interrua 
imitating  the  Inflexions  of  the  voice  in  speaking; 
from  this  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  accom- 
panied recitative,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
of  the  higheat  melodiono  and  artiotio  beanty  in 
the  '  Am  Abend  da  ea  kiihle  war,'  near  the  end 
of  Bach's  '  Matthew  Passion.'  In  some  cases  an 
intermediate  form  between  recitative  and  tunes 
or  airs  ia  diatinguished  as  an  Arioso,  of  which 
we  have  very  beautiful  oxamjilcs  in  1'.  u  h'a 
'  John  Passion '  and  in  several  of  his  Cantatas, 
and  in  Mendelnohn'a  *Biyah.'  MoreoTer,  wo 
hava  opportunities  of  comparing  mere  declam* 
atory  recitative  and  melody  in  juxtaposition, 
as  both  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  adopted  the 
doTioe  of  breaking  into  melody  in  espedally 
solemn  j>arts  of  recitative  ;  &s  in  No.  17  of  the 
'Matthew  Passion'  to  the  words  'Nehmet,  e^t,' 
etc,  and  in  Voe.  41  and  44  in  *  St  Paul,'  near 
the  end  of  eaeh. 

It  appears  then  that  recitative  and  melody 
overlap.  The  former,  in  proportion  as  it  approxi- 
matea  to  apeeeh  in  aimple  narration  or  dcaerip- 
tion,  tends  to  be  disjointed  and  unsystematised  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  tends,  on  the  other  hand, 
towards  being  musically  expressive  in  relation 
to  thingi  which  are  fit  to  be  mnaieally  embodied, 
it  becomes  melody.  In  fa  t  the  giowth  of  ir  .  !■  ly 
out  of  recitatire  ia  by  assuming  greater  regularity 
and  eontlntdtyand  more  appreciable  systemati- 
sation  of  groups  of  rhythms  and  intenrals. 

The  elements  of  effect  in  meb^y  are  extremely 
various  and  complicated.  In  the  present  case 
it  will  only  be  poaaible  to  indfoate  in  1h»  di^teet 
manner  some  of  the  outlines.  In  the  matter 
of  rhythm  there  are  two  things  which  play  a 
part — the  rhythmic  qualities  of  language,  and 

danearhythma.  Forezampla^alaQgiiafawludt 
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which  lie  clos*;  together  will  infallibly  jjroduce 
oorresponding  rhythms  iu  the  national  miuio ; 
and  though  tiioae  may  often  be  oonaiderably 
■moothed  oat  by  dvilisation  and  contact  with 
other  peoples,  no  small  fiuantity  ]>aa»  into  and 
are  absorbed  in  the  maiui  of  geueml  music,  as 
diaraotaristie  Hungarian  rhythms  have  dono 
through  the  intervention  of  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  other  distinguished  composers. 
[See  Maoyau  Music,  anU,  p.  26.1 

Dsaioe*rhyfh]nB  pUy  an  sqnat^  impottaat 
part,  and  those  rhythms  and  motions  of  sound 
which  represent  or  are  the  musical  oouuterpart 
of  the  more  dignified  gestures  and  motions  of 
the  body  which  accompany  certain  states  of 
feeling,  which,  with  the  ancionts  and  some 
mediaeval  jteoples,  fonued  a  beautiful  element 
in  daneing,  and  ars  still  tnmitiad  in  modern 
ballets.  [SeeDANCERHYTHM,VOLLpp.657-660.] 

In  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  successive  sounds,  harmony  and 
bwmonio  devices  apitear  to  have  very  |>owerful 
inflticnoc.  Even  in  the  times  before  harmony 
was  a  recognised  power  in  music  we  are  often 
suipilseJ  to  meet  witli  dovioes  wfaieh  appear  to 
show  a  perception  of  the  elements  of  tonal 
relationship,  which  may  indicate  that  a  sense 
of  harmony  was  developing  for  a  great  length 
of  timo  in  tho  human  mimd  before  it  was  definitely 
recognised  by  musicians.  HowsTOr,  in  tunes 
of  barbaric  people  who  have  no  notion  of  harmony 
whatever,  passages  of  melody  also  occur  which 
to  a  modem  eye  look  exceedingly  like  arpeggios 
or  analyses  of  familiar  harmonics  ;  and  as  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  those  who  are  saturated 
with  llie  simpler  banmmiQ  anooessions  to  rsalise 
the  Aelingp  of  people  who  knew  of  nothing 
beyond  homophonic  or  single -toned  music,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  authors  of  these  tuues 
had  a  fiwiing  for  the  rslatioitt  of  aotss  to  one 
another,  pure  and  simple,  which  produced  inter- 
vals similar  to  those  which  we  derive  from 
familiar  harmonic  combinations.  Thus  we  aro 
driven  to  express  their  melody  in  terms  of 
harmony,  and  to  annlysc  it  on  that  h;usis  ;  iiti<l 
we  are,  moreover,  often  unavoidably  deceived  in 
tliis,  for  transcribers  of  national  and  aneient 
tnnes,  being  so  habitu.ited  to  hannooio  music 
and  to  the  scales  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  harmony,  give  garbled  versions 
of  the  or^nale  without  being  fhlly  awixe  of 
i^  or  i)os>«ibly  thiTiking  that  the  tunes  were 
wrong  and  that  they  were  setting  them  right 
And  in  some  cases  the  tunes  are  unmercifully 
twisted  into  forms  of  melody  to  which  an 
harmonic  acconijianiment  may  be  adjusted,  and 
thereby  their  value  and  interest  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  every  mosieiBn  who  hears 
with  undersbinding  ears  is  considerably  im- 
paired.   [See  Irish  Music] 

Modem  melody  is  almort  invariably  either 
aetaaUy  derived  from,  or  mpNsentttive  of 


harmony,  and  is  dependent  for  a  great  deal  of 

its  etfect  thereupon.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
immediately  representative  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  as  the  upper  outline  of  a  series  of  different 
chords,  and  therefore  representing  changing 
harmonies  ;  or  else  by  Iveing  constructed  of 
ditferent  notes  taken  from  tlie  same  chord, 
and  therefore  Te]iresenting  diflTennt  phaaee  of 
permanent  harmony.  Examples  of  either  of 
these  forms  being  kept  uj*  for  any  length  of 
time  are  uot  very  common  ;  of  the  first  the 
laigest  number  will  be  found  among  hymn 
tunes  and  other  forms  of  simple  note  agaitist- 
note  harmony  ; — the  first  phrase  of '  Batti  batti ' 
approaches  it  very  nearly,  and  the  second  subject 
of  the  first  movement  in  Beethoven's  Waldstcin 
Sonata,  or  the  first  four  bars  of  '  Sclig  sind  die 
Todten '  in  Spohr's  '  Dis  letaten  Dinge '  are  an 
exact  illustration.  Of  the  aoeond  ibrm  the 
first  subject  of  Welier^e  f'T'^t*  in  it  n  iu> 
markable  example  : — 


since  in  this  no  notes  foreign  to  the  chord  of 
At>  are  inter]K)sed  till  the  |H.>nultiniatc  uf  alL 
The  first  subject  of  the  Eroica  Synijiliony  in 
like  manner  represents  the  chord  of  Ei^,  and 
its  perfectly  unadorned  simplicity  adda  force 
to  the  unexpected  Ct,  when  it  appears,  and  to 
its  yet  njore  unexj>ected  resolution  ;  the  first 
subject  of  Brahms  8  Violin  Concerto  is  a  yet 
furdier  example  to  tiie  point : — 

VMoM. 


The  simplest  variation  of  these  forms  is 
arrived  at  by  the  interposition  of  jiassing  notes 
between  notes  which  are  part  of  the  essential 
chord  or  chords,  as  in  the  following  from  '  Get 
asile  aimahle,'  in  Qlnek'a  '  Orph^ '  >~ 


The  notes  with  asterisks  may  all  be  regarded 
as  {Missing  notes  between  the  notes  which  re- 
prcHi'iit  tlie  hannoniea. 

This  ofteu  produces  successions  of  notes  which 
are  next  to  each  other  in  the  scale  ;  in  other 
words,  progression  by  single  degrees,  of  which 
we  have  magnificent  examples  in  some  of  the 
versions  of  the  great  subject  of  the  latter  part 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  in  the  second 
mbjeot  of  tiie  iint  movement  of  hie  ^oHn 
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GoDonto,  and  in  the  last  chorug  of  Baoh'a 
'  Matthew  Passion.'  When  these  passing  notes 
tail  oo  the  strong  beata  of  the  bar  they  lead 
to  ft  mw  dement  of  melodie  efliMt,  both  by 
dtfcrring  the  essential  note  of  the  chord  and 
by  Ifswening  the  obviousness  of  its  apfiearance, 
and  by  atTording  one  of  the  many  means,  with 
supensiona,  appoggiatefu,  mad  the  like,  of 
obtaining  the  slurred  group  of  two  notos  which 
H  alike  characteriatie  of  Haoh,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
ud  oUier  great  iavoitim  of  melody,  aa  in  the 
following  emnplo  fkom  Hoarfa  Quoitet  in 
Dnuyor: — 


The  of  chromatic  preparatory  passing  notes 
pushes  the  harmonic  aubstratum  still  further 
eat  of  eight,  and  givee  more  Met  end  intereet 
to  the  melodic  outline  ;  as  an  example  may  be 
taken  the  following  ixom  the  second  Act  of 
'Trietui  md  Isolde' 


-^long  witfl*  Ikaee  elemente  of  Tsriety  there 

»re  derioes  of  turns  and  such  embellishments, 
sach  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  celebrate^l  tune 
in  '  Der  Freischutz,'  which  Agatha  sings  in  the 


Sequences  also,  and  imitations  and  anticipations, 
and  all  the  moat  elaborate  devices  of  resolution, 
esme  into  pley,  eaeh  ss  interpoletion  of  notes 
b»>tw<»on  the  discordant  not^  and  its  resolution. 
Further,  there  are  endlesa  refinements  of  group- 
ing of  phrasee,  end  i^etitioB  of  rhythms  and 
grai^e  of  intenrak  in  oondenasd  finrma  and  in 


different  parts  of  the  scale,  which  introduce  an 
intellectual  element  OTon  into  the  department  of 
pure  melody. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  order 
and  character  of  the  successions  of  harmony 
which  any  special  form  of  melody  represents  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  importance.  Common- 
place tunes  repneent  eommonplaee  and  trite 
successions  of  harmony  in  a  commonplace  way, 
while  melody  of  a  higher  order  usually  repre- 
eente  anoosesions  whieh  are  in  themsdrea  more 
significant  and  more  freely  distributed.  The 
giants  of  art  have.  |)ro<hice(l  tunes  the  melody  of 
which  may  represent  the  simplest  harmonic 
sneeessions,  hut  they  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  the  result  is  [)roportionate  to  their  ]K)wen 
and  judgment.  Unfortunately,  the  material  of 
the  simpler  order  of  melody  tends  to  be  exhausted, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  new  melody  has  to  be 
constructed  on  a  more  complicated  basis.  To 
take  aimple  forms  is  often  only  to  make  use  of 
what  the  great  maaten  njeetod ;  and  indeed 
the  old  fwms  by  which  tunes  are  constructively 
defined  are  growing  so  ha('kneye<l  that  their 
introduction  in  many  cases  is  a  matter  for  great 
taet  and  oontideration.  More  anbtie  meana  of 
defining  the  outlines  of  these  forms  are  |>ossible, 
as  well  as  more  subtle  construction  in  the 
periods  themselves.  The  reeult  in  both  cases 
will  be  to  give  melody  an  api>earanoa  of  greater 
expansion  and  continuity,  which  it  may  }>erfectly 
have  without  being  either  diifuse  or  chaotic, 
except  to  tiloae  who  have  not  snffleient  mnaioal 
gift  or  cultivation  to  realise  it  In  instrumental 
music  there  is  more  need  for  distinctness  in  the 
outline  of  the  subjects  than  in  tlie  music  of  the 
drama ;  but  in  that  case  it  may  be  aog- 
gested  that  a  thing  may  stand  out  by  reason  of 
its  own  proper  individuality  quite  ae  well  and 
more  artistically  than  if  it  is  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  surroundings  by  having  a 
heavy  blank  line  round  it.  Melwly  will  always 
be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
mnaioal  art^  but  it  has  gone  throngfa  diflimmt 
phases,  and  will  go  through  more.  Soma 
insight  into  its  direction  may  be  gained  by 
examination  of  existing  examples,  and  com- 
parison of  avenge  eharaotora  at  different  perioda 
of  the  history  of  miisic,  but  every  fro'^h  great 
compoeer  who  coroee  ia  sure  to  be  ahead  of  our 
cakobtions,  and  if  ho  riqga  tme  will  tell  na 
thinga  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philo* 
sophy.  r.  h.  h.  p. 

MELOPHONIC  SOCIETY,  THE.  eeto- 
Uidied  18S7,  'for  the  praotioe  of  the  moat 
clas-sical  sjiccimens  of  choral  and  other  music,' 
by  band  and  choir,  under  the  management  of 
J.  H.  Griesbach,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Surman,  and 
H.  J.  Banister.  The  first  performance,  on 
Nov.  23,  1837,  at  Wornum's  Music  Hall,  Storr- 
Street,  was  the  'Creation,'  followed  during  the 
season  by  BeethovM'a  Mmm  ia  Bomboig'a 
Ode  *The.naaaiant  and  the  Ktsmal,*  *JadM 
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Maccabaeua, '  and '  St.  Paul. '  In  subBequent  yean 

the  programmes  comi>rispd  works  of  smaller 
dimensions,  inoludiug  Beethoven's  Choral  Fan- 

MELOPIANO.  A  grand  piano  with  a  sos/i- 
nente  attachment,  the  invention  of  Signor  Caldera, 
applied  in  England  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  k  Son, 
who  Mcored  the  sole  right  to  use  it  here,  and 
made  several  iustniments  with  it.  The  principle 
is  original,  the  apparently  sustained  sounds 
Imng  produced  by  reitOTted  blows  of  null 
hammers  placed  nearer  the  wrestplank  bridge 
than  the  striking- place  of  the  ordinary  hammers, 
and  suspended  by  a  bar  above  and  crossing  the 
■ftrfwgp-  The  bar  is  kept  in  tremnlous  motion 
by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  and  pedal  which  the 
player  has  to  keep  ^ing.  These  additional 
hammers  mmld  qsobs  s  oontliiiioai  aoond  were 
it  not  for  tiie  dampers  of  the  ovdinsry  action 
which  govern  by  simple  string  communication 
the  ohecks  that  keep  them  still.  On  pressing 
down  the  keys  fhe  dlsmpeis  liw  sad  the  eheeks 
are  withdrawn.  A  crescendo  to  the  sostinente 
is  obtained  by  a  knee  movement  which  raises 
the  transverse  bar,  directs  the  little  hammers 
into  dloser  proximity  with  the  strings,  and 
strengthens  their  blow.  The  quick  rej>etition 
deceives  and  at  the  same  time  flatters  the  ear 
by  a  peotdisir  obann  of  Hmbre  inherent  in  steel 
wire  when  ths  aomidB  esn  be  prolonged.  The 
ordinary  hammers  are  controlled  by  the  per- 
former as  usual,  and  may  be  aooompanied  by 
^0  sttedhment,  or  tiie  damper  pedsl  nay  be 

nsed,  for  which  due  pmvisifm  is  mnde.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Melopiano  has  a  special 
expression  for  which  special  mosio  might  be 
written ;  bat  although  it  has  been  introduced 
for  many  years,  it  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
The  cost  of  the  application  of  this  ingenioiis 
iavvntion  le  sbont  tiiirty  guineas.  [See  also 
Piano- Violin  andSosTiNKNTE  Pi  and.  J  a.  j.  h. 

MELUSINE.  'To  the  legend  of  the  lovely 
Melusine '  is  the  title  of  an  overture  of  Mendels- 
sohn's for  oidMStm,  completed  at.Diiaseldorf, 
Nov.  14,  1833,  first  performod  there  in  the 
following  July,  and  published  as  op.  82,  the 
fourth  of  the  Conoeii  Orertores.  In  the  sato- 
gra])h  Mendelssohn  spells  ths  nsBM  Willi  an  a 
— •  Mf'lusina.'  O. 

MENDEL,  HxBXAMN,  editor  of  the  largest 
and  most  oomprehensirs  diotionsrj  of  mnsio 
that  has  yet  appeared,  bom  at  Halle,  August 
6,  1834.  He  studied  music  with  energy  in 
Leipzig  and  Berlin.  From  1862  to  1868  he 
osnied  on  s  moslo  bosiness  in  the  latter  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  in  various  musiMl 
periodicals  and  took  an  active  part  in  music  gener- 
ally. His  lives  of  Meyerbeer  (1868)  and  Otto 
Nicolai  have  been  published  separately.  In  1870 
Mendel  started  the  work  already  mentioned — 
Musikaliadus  Conversations-LexUcon — with  the 
help  of  n  Isigs  and  distingolshsd  Staff  of  writsrs. 
Ha  died  at  Bedin  on  Oct  M,  1876,  aad  tha 


Lsxioon  has  been  since  completed  in  11  toIs. 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  August  Reissmann, 
who  brought  out  the  twelfth,  supplementary, 
vohtna  to  1888.  o. 

MENDELSSOHN.!  JxKon  Ludwio  Felix 
Mkndei^sohn-Hartholdy  was  bom  on  Friday, 
Feb.  8,  1809,  at  Hamburg,  in  a  house  in  the 
thorooi^are  now  called  tue  Grosse  Michaelia- 
strasse,  and  at  the  present  time  (1906)  num- 
bered 54.'  The  iamily  was  already  well  known 
from  Hoses  Mendelssohn,  tiie  gnuKUhther  of 
Felix,  'The  Modem  Plato,' whose  'Phadon,' 
a  dialogue  uj)on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
based  on  the  '  Phaedo '  of  Plato,  was  trans- 
lated, long  bsfors  ths  birth  of  hte  illustrious 
grandson,  into  almost  every  European  (and  at 
least  one  Asiatic)  language.  ^  Moses  was  the  son 
of  Mendel,  a  poor  Jewish  schoolmaster  of  Dessan, 
on  ths  Elbe,  and  wasboro  there  Sept.  6,  1729.  , 
The  name  Mendelssohn,  i.e.  'son  of  Mendel,'  is 
the  ordinary  Jewish,  oriental  way  of  forming  a 
name.  Moses  migrated  st  fooiteen  years  old  to 
Berlin,  settled  there  in  1762,  married  Fromet, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Gugenheim,  of  Hamburg, 
had  many  children,  of  whom  six  attained  matu- 
rity, three  sons  and  three  daughters,  published 
his  '  Phadon '  at  Berlin  in  1 767,  and  died  there 
Jan.  4,  1786.  He  was  a  small,  humpbacked 
man,  with  s  keen,  eager  face,  bright  eyes,  and  n 
hnmonms  month.  Ths  fiist  pscnlisri^  was 

J********  «•  i" 

1S79,  BncUah  tnuM.  LoMloa.  USL  Th«  ; 
0«rnian  edition  ill  S  Vita.  TteaMadll 

(from  whk-b  the  rnatlrti  tank  mm  aadri  ii  la  S  vila,  ni 
^kUahad  In  ItMO. 

UaUiun  oontalMd  is  tb*  two  psUtoM  ftAvmm.  In 
t«  bdUtAl*  ntaxmM  to  both  the  Oarmaii  uui  Ro(lUb  T«ralofM.  tKa 
datu  of  the  letten  are  firen  In  prefereaee  to  Vb»  pMlnatioB.  For 
tall  tltlaa  of  these  volumea  of  oorreepondenee  aae  ^  178a. 

Drv.  =  Mf  KecnlUetions  of  FttU  MmdtluoKn- KnrXhaidg.  and  M« 
L«tttTt  lo  int.    By  li<lu»j<l  IXfvrleiit.    I^unduii,  IWSi 

H.-=ltemUU*ohH.  Letttrt  and  AtcoUectiofU.    By  Dr.  Ferdimoa 
HUlOT.   Bnf  llah  Iibm.  by  M.  &  «<n  Olaka.  U 

O.  1  if.aOiMfSa  mmd  MmMUmim  (lau-ism. 
31.  R.  Ton  Olcho.  tecond  tdUian.    Voaioo.  1874. 

a.—SkftcK  of  the  I4f»  and  WorkM  of  tJU  laU 
BartXoldg.    By  Jnlea  Baoadlct.   Lroodoo.  1881. 

M»$.=u/!>  9f  Jfnitnam  .  .  .  4r  Ma  vite  (I  vala.)  LoaSoa.  Ism 
Thla  originally  appaand  wtth  OwMHMi  Uact—dm  Mntk^m  Ittwit, 
etc.  Leipaif.  ifert  ;  but  tlw WilW— >»<hl  JImIMI  iwd— . 

C.  =  Henty  ratMerfOI  Omtm  ••lrtir%hSTlifcr.  til .  %r  W—T  W 
Hewlett.    Lonilon,  1873.   

P.  —  HrminitcmcM  fif  Ftlix  MendtUtoKn  ■  Barlhotdf.    BjT  BtaB 
Polka    Kacllah  traoa.  by  Lady  Wallaea.   VaoAoa,  1888. 

llek.ssiumtmtniamem  MmMmtkm.  Wf  J.  Babsbrlag.  Mm 
WarU.  Mar  19  and  18. 1881  Ttmk.  Iraa  Dakahm  (Ldpilgt.  ] 
No.  98.    S.  S.  tho  referencM  are  to  tha  MnglM  Tanioo. 

C.K.lI.  =  Rfminitrmrej   of   Mrnddmakn.     By   CbariM  Ml 
Honiey.    The  OuHr,  Jan.  1 1  and  9B,  Fabw  S  aod  18,  WX 

Dom=Ktcotttr*iont  of  PM*  JK* 
Dr.  Dom.  r«m|rfa  Aar,  r*l>.  MHl 

A.M.M.=An$tmM*t  niiailll*! ; 

jr.M.S.tsjrmm 
mano'i  papar. 

Hoyarth=T\»  PhtUkar 
Hofarth.   London.  1882. 

OannMi  ef  W.  A.  lABpadlw. 

of  the  original  edition.  m«  p.  17<la. 

*  Ferdinand  DaTld,  >lr»".ln(^l  to  >>ecoin»  eo  (T«at  a  frieod  of 
llendetiaohn'i.wae  bom  in  the  (Mnahouae  the  yaar  attar.  ThahooM 
la  at  the  comer  at  the  Bnuim— Ifiaaa.  and  to  now  at  tka  ta- 
atlgaUon  of  Mr.  and  Madam*  Otto  Ooldsefamldt.  811—818  wlUi 
a  memorial  tablet  over  the  fmnt  drxr 

*  Dtlk-h  (Hafoa,  ITaBl;  French.  2  venimii  1  Pkrit.  1771;  Berlin.  1771): 
ItalUn,  1  do.  iChar.  1773  ;  Piinna.  1800» ;  DanUh  (rop«.n»i«<fn.  ITTB) ; 
Hebn-w  I  H«rlln,  lTf*I'  ;  F. ni( I tth  (London,  1799 ^  fcl^t.  Kur.l^n,  PolUb. 
and  Hungarli^n.  1 1  ua  carious  evidence  of  the  (iuwneu  with  which 
mnalc  paaetritr^l  I  nto  literary  drelae  in  Rnfland,  that  tha  a*  « all  11% 
aitiela  on  MciMt  Mendalaaohn  in  the  /'•«i<*|r  Cj/rloamdtm.  thovg^ 
pabllabad  In  1830,  makea  no  mention  of  Fells,  who  had  then  beaa 
St*  timaa  In  thia  00  on  try.  Tb*  '  PhUdon '  attracted  the  notlc*  of  a* 

ttea  MUmViam.  Jwr . 
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traceable  in  his  grandchild  Fanny,  and  the 
bright  ejes  were  one  of  Felix's  moat  notio6*ble 
cbaricteristdcfl.  After  the  death  of  MoMt  hit 
vidow  left  Berlin  with  vTosej>h,  the  eldwt  MO, 
and  ratamcd  to  her  luktive  oitj.  ^ 

Abraham,  the  Moond  Mm,  bora  Deo.  11,  1776, 
Tent  to  Paris,  &nd  in  1803  waa  CMhier  in 
Fonld's  bank  there.  In  1804  he  resigned  this 
poat  and  went  into  partnership  with  his  elder 
tnOMT  Jonpli ;  aiuiiad,  De&  se,  1804,  Laa 
&lomon  (bom  March  26,  1777),  of  a  Jewish 
fkmiiy  in  Berlin,  and  settled  in  Hamburg, 
earrring  on  his  business  at  the  house  above 
■entioned,  and  haring  also  a  house  out  of  town 
called  'Marten's  Miihle.'  He  remained  in 
fiamborg  till  1811,  and  there  were  bom  to^im 
Fanny  Caeilia  (Not.  14,  1805),  Jakob  Lodwig 
Felix  (Feb.  3,  1809),  and  Bebecka  (Aprfl  11, 
)^Tl).  During  the  French  occupation  of  Ham- 
burg, life  became  intolerable,  and  shortly  after 
BabMkaTs  birfli  tiM  whola  Ibmfly  ewmped  in 
disguise  to  Bf^rlin,  wlicre  they  started  the 
eminent  banking-house,  and  lived  in  a  large 
koQss  on  the  Neue  Promenade,  in  the  N.E. 
ffmitat  of  the  town,  a  broad  open  street  or  place 
between  the  Spree  and  tlie  Ilaacksche  Markt, 
vith  houses  on  one  side  only,  the  other  side 
Iring  open  to  •  oaaal  viUi  traie,  a  ■offidntly 
retired  spot  as  late  as  1820  for  Felix  and  his 
friends  to  play  in  front  of  it.*  There,  eleven  days 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Abraham's  second 
•sa  aad  yomigert  ohUd,  Fral,  was  bom  (Oet 
30.  1813).  The  dsnghters  of  Hoses  Mendels- 
sohn, Dorothea  and  Henriette,  became  Roman 
CbthoKca.  Dorothea  married  Friedrichron  Schle- 
gd,  and  Henriette  was  gorerneas  to  Fanny,  the 
ooly  d&nghter  of  General  Sebastiani,  afterwards 
(1847)  so  unfortonate  as  theDnchesse  de  Praslin. 
The  MM  nmalood  Jewa ;  bot  at  iMigCh  Abnlumi 
mrtilttt  the  change  was  inevitable,  and  decided' 
to  have  his  children  baptised  and  brought  up  as 
Protestant  ChristiaDS.  This  decision  was  taJEsn 
«i  tte  advice  and  example  of  bia  wife*i  blotter 
Salomon  BarthoMy,  to  whom  also  is  due  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Bartholdy,  'after  the 
fcraer  proprietor  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
fcmilT. '  He  himself  had  tl^MI  it,  and  he  urged 
it  OB  his  brothCT-iaolMr  at  ABMans  of  distiaotioii 


from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Salomon  was  a  man 
of  mark.  He  resided  in  Rome  for  some  time 
as  Prussian  Gonsul-General ;  had  hii  viUa  on 
Monte  Pincio  (Casa  Bartholdy)  decorated  with 
frescoes,'  by  Veit,  Schadow,  Cornelius,  Overbeck, 
and  Sohnorr,  eoUeeted  objeolt  of  art,  and  died 
there  in  lt97t  leaving  his  fortune  to  hia  nister 
Le«.  He  was  cast  off  by  his  mother  for  his 
conversion,  and  was  only  reconciled  long  after, 
at  the  eotnaty  of  Faony.«  At  a  later  date 
Abraham  and  Lea  were  received  into  the 
Christian  Church  at  Fpinkfort,  and  l^a  took 
the  additional  names  of  Felicia  FauliQa,  from 
her  sons. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to 
describe  his  position  in  life  by  saying  '  formerly^ 
I  was  tbeaoBof  my  ftther,  nowl  amthe  fhtlier 
of  my  son.'  *  Bnt  thoogb  not  so  prominent  as 
either,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  wise 
judgment,  and  very  remarkable  ability.  These 
qnalitieB  are  strikingly  obviooa  in  the  aneoeM 
of  his  method  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  in  the  few  of  his  letters' which  are  published ; 
and  they  are  teetifted  to  In  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  his  son  in  many  passages  of  his 
letters,  and  in  the  thorough  deference  which  he 
always  pays  to  the  judgment  of  hia  father,  not 
only  on  matten  relating  to  the  eondoot  of  life, 
but  on  points  of  art  Though  not,  like  Leopold 
Mozart,  a  technical  musician,  and  apparently 
having  no  ac(|uaintance  with  the  art,  he  had 
yet  an  inright  into  it  which  many  mnaleiana 
might  envy.  *I  am  oftr'n,'  says  his  son,  'quite 
unable  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  have 
so  aoonrate  a  judgment  about  music  without 
being  a  teohni»l  moaiolan,  and  if  I  could  only 
say  what  I  feel  in  the  same  clear  and  intelligent 
manner  that  you  always  do,  I  would  oertainly 
never  make  another  eonfbsed  ipeeeh  aa  long  aa 
I  live.''  Or  again,  this  time  after  his  death, 
'not  only  my  father,  bat  •  •  •  my  teacher  both 
in  art  and  in  life.' ' 
«  rSTtk  ''^  ""^  »aafli  liliii  is  Jtif.  It.  w. 

•  'rirtlMrvwIAevartMMlMi  Vatan^JHstMakhSM-Vatar 
ni«to«s  SotaM*  ir.M.  t  m  SkM  TklteTTMid  t-'Moa.  ■MMMteat. 
l  oo  >jlMlt.  il  r  •  dooM  ana.  qua  X.  da  Saiat-AoUIra  <ta4t  baau-pAM 
da  M.  dc  Casa* ;  Ton  dit  MlBtanaBt  qna  M.  d*  Cuaa  cat  (cndra  Sa 

X.  da  Balot-AnUtra.'— O.  O.  Traralran'i  U/t  and  Lttttrt  lj>rd 
Maeuuiap  (ISTtl.  1.  tS2. 

*  Blaawhara  h»  d*arrll>««  hiiDMlf  u  a  m«ra  ilufa,  a  Otdmnktnttridt 
{—}  batwMn  f»th«r  and  aoo.    iF.  M.  i.  3«7.l 

7  L.  Sor.  -a.  1834.  asd  March  10.  IBM :  r.M.  i.  St.  t7.  U :  StfeHL 
•^MankflllSML         •  1»  to  Mot  teMC^  Am  Ik  l5L 
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Though  apparently  cold  in  his  manners,  and 
somewhat  stern  in  lii<<  tone,  and  towards  the 
end  {)erha|is  unduly  irritable,  Abraham  Meudeb- 
aohn  waa  gnatly  beloved  by  hiiwife  and  ohOdren. 
Felix,  in  particular,  is  loscribed  as  '  enthuai- 
aatioaUy,  almost  fanatically,  fond  of  him,'  * 
and  the  letteis  thow  how  doie  waa  the  oon* 
fidflliae  which  existed  between  them.  Hardly 
less  remarkable  wa«  the  mother.  She  was 
one  of  those  rare  {>er8oiis  wboae  influence  aeeuxM 
to  be  nlmoat  in  proportum  to  fh«  sfaMiiM  of 
any  attempt  to  exert  it.  Hiller  when  a  boy 
saw  her  once,  and  the  impression  made  uf>on 
him  by  the  power  of  her  quiet  kmdness  and 
gentleness  remained  ft«sh  in  his  mind  after 
more  than  half  a  century. ^  When  her  house 
was  thronged  with  the  intellect  and  wit  of 
Berlin,  sbe  «m  the  eentre  of  the  drole  nnd  the 
leader  of  the  oonTenntion.'  Her  lettna,  of 
which  large  numbers  exist  in  manuscript,  are 
ftill  of  cleverness  and  character.  Her  practical 
eanee  of  the  vmlne  of  money  eomee  out  in  her 
letters  to  Ferdinand  David.*  Tlie  e<lucation  uf 
her  children  waa  her  great  object  in  life.  She 
was  strict— we  may  now  think  over  strict  ; 
but  no  one  who  looka  at  the  resnlt  in  the 
character  of  \u-t  c}ii1iirf>TT  fin  snv  that  }n»r  method 
was  not  a  wise  one.  They  loved  her  dearly  to 
the  end,  and  the  laet  letten  whidh  FeUz  wrote 
to  her  are  full  of  an  overflowing  tenderness  and 
n  natural  confidential  itttimnf-y  which  nothing 
oan  surpass.  Calm  and  reserved  like  her  husband, 
•he  waa  Aill  of  feeling,  and  had  on  oooasion 
V>nr^t-s  uf  passion.  K-  lix's  intention  to  leave 
Berlin  aifeoted  her  to  a  'terrible'  degree — a 
degree  which  surprised  him.  He  oonft^es  that 
his  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  after 
having  m  i  le  up  his  mind  to  rrtire,  was  due 
•olely  to  her.  'You  think  that  in  my  official 
poeition  I  eould  do  nothing  elea.  It  was  not 
tihat    It  was  my  mother.' " 

How  far  she  was  herself  a  pianoforte  player  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  remark  which  she  made 
after  Faiuiy*a  birth,  *that  the  ohild  had  got 
Bnch  fugne  finer  r,"  '■li'^w.s  that  she  knew  a  good 
deal  about  the  matter.  We  learn  also  that 
she  herself  for  some  time  taught  the  two  eldest 
children  music,  beginning  with  lessons  five 
minutes  long,  and  gradually  increasing  the  time 
until  they  went  through  a  regular  course  of 
inttrootion.'  For  many  years  Feliz  and  Fanny 
never  practised  or  played  without  the  mother 
fitting  by  them,  knitting  in  hand. 

Felix  was  scarcely  three  when  his  family 
escaped  to  Berlin.  The  first  definite  event  of 
which  we  hear  after  this  is  a  visit  to  Paris  liy 
Joseph  and  Abraham  in  1816,  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  France  to 
FtaHia  on  aooonat  of  the  war.   Ahraham  took 

I  r.JT.  t.  m   Oonpui*  |k  SM.     •  JMkr«j^a    *  Ai*  »  H 
4  9m  frrxiiniitut  IMmid  t»md  di»  /tonHMt  JfiMlfeliai^aiMaMMjr, 

»   J  (.'vrlf  rit  K'l         »ti  I  n«t»r;ri-  .  r  two  €»f  it  ;  MS  pp.  B,  »nillB7  not*. 

•  to  KUB«MtMm.  iita.  i.  1»U  i  mMI  to  hto  OMtatr,  M«T.  4, 1994 

*  ji»a 


his  family  with  him,  and  Felix  and  Fanny,  then 
seven  and  eleven  respectively,  were  taught  the 
piano  by  Madame  Bigot,  a  remarkable  muiiicisn, 
and  apparently  an  excellent  teacher.  She  waa 
the  daughter  of  a  Madame  Ki  ne,  and  in  1816 
waa  thirty  years  old.  Miniatures  of  the  four 
children  were  teken  dunug  thiiTint,  which 
are  still  in  existence.*  Soon  after  their  return 
from  Paris  to  thr-  f^Tkud mother's  hou.«j€  at  the 
Neue  Promenade,  where  the  family  still  lived, 
tiie  children's  edneation  eeeme  to  have  began 
systematically.  Heyse*  was  their  tutor  for 
general  subjects,  Ludwig  Berger  for  the  jnano, 
ZelU'r  for  thorough-bass  and  composition,  Hen- 
ning  for  the  violin,  and  Riieel  for  landeeme. 
Felix  l.  ;irned  Greek  with  Rel)ecks,  two  years 
his  junior,  and  advanced  as  far  as  .^^lihylus.'** 

On  Oot  38*  1 81 8,  he  made  hie  flnt  appearanee 
in  public  at  a  concert  given  by  a  certain  Herr 
Gugel,  in  which  he  played  the  pianofnrt»?  part 
of  a  Trio  for  pianoforte  and  two  horns  by  W'oelfl, 
and  wai  mnoh  applauded."  The  diildren  were 
kept  very  closely  to  their  leasons,  and  Felix  ia 
remembered  in  after-life  to  have  said  how  much 
tliey  enjoyed  their  Sundays,  because  then  they 
were  not  forced  to  get  up  at  6  o'clock  to  work. 
Early  in  his  fleveiith  year,  on  April  1!,  1919, 
he  entered  the  siuging-cla^  ol  the  bingakaderoie 
aa  an  alto,  for  t^  Aiday  practisings.  Then 
and  elsewhere  *hetoAhie  pbuM, '  says  De vrient, " 
'amongst  the  grown-up  y>eople  in  his  child's 
dreee,  a  tight -htune  jacket,  out  very  low  at 
tiie  tteok,  over  wU^  the  wide  trooaeta  weie 
buttoned,  into  the  slanting  pockets  of  these 
the  little  fellow  liked  to  thrust  his  hands,  rock- 
ing his  curly  head  [he  had  long  brown  curls] 
frMtt  side  to  side,  and  ahiftiqg  lettleeely  ftooi 
one  foot  to  the  oth  r ' 

With  1820,  that  is  to  say  with  his  twelfth 
year,  Felix  aeema  to  have  begun  syatnnatically 
to  com])09e  ;  at  least  with  that  year  begins  the 
invaluable  series  of  forty-four  vohnne'^,  in  which 
Mendelssohn's  methodical  hahiu  have  i^reserved 
a  collection  of  antographs  or  copiea  of  a  great 
part  of  his  works,  puhlishi  d  ,1111  uTiptiVili>!)ml, 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  majority 
carefully  ineoxibed  witti  both  date  and  place — 
which  are  now  depoeited  in  the  Boyml  libiaxy 
at  Berlin. 

To  the  year  1820  are  attributable  between 
flfl^  and  eixty  moTomenta,  indnding  amongst 

them  a  Trio  forpf.  and  strings  (three  movements) ; 
a  Sonata  in  F  for  pf.  and  violin  (three  do. ) ; 
two  luovementa  in  D  minor  for  the  same  ;  two 
full  Sonatas  for  pf.  solo  ;  the  beginnipg  of  a 
third  in  C  minor,  fiiiishwi  the  next  year,  ami 
published  in  1868  (as  op.  105) ;  six  pieces  for 
pf.  solo  ;  three  pieoee  for  the  aama  inatrament. 
four  hands  ;  four  pieces  for  organ  ;  three  songs  ; 
two  part-songs  for  men's  voices  ;  a  cantata^  '  In 

*  fT^"t'*ff"»i'l'»  til'"  mliilnliirMi  of  FMiny  »nil  Foil*  wnrtMplN 
dui"»>l  i;i  tlir  il\kiu,it  rVntM  uf  Niiv<-tiil>*r  1897,  p.  7X\.\ 

*  mb«r  of  rutil  HvjM  lb*  our«li«t.  >•  iMt  p.  Mia. 
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ruhrend  feierlichen  Tdnen '  ;  and  &  Lustepicl, 
«r  littib  «oiiMdy,  for  Toioes  snd  pf.  in  three 
scenes,  beginning  '  Ich  J.  Mendelssohn.'  Th© 
mtUmt  date  is  th*t  to  tlie  cautata — J&a.  1 3, 
1920.  TIm  wtTBOfdiiMwy  ii««tiMlt  «wl  finish, 
which  charact«riM  MendeUsohn'a  MSS.  to  the 
end,  are  observable  in  the  earliestofthesechililiiih 
prodactioua,  and  themysterioualettera  L.  v.  g.  U., 
or  H.  d.  m.,  m»  fiuniliar  to  thoie  who  Icnow  his 
latest  scores,  are  usually  at  the  head  or'nrh 

Among  the  pieces  tor  1821  are  five  ainlonies 
lor  airing  quartet,  each  in  three  tnovementa  ; 
nino  fngDM  for  ditto ;  tiio  completion  of  the 
G  r'iiTi.>r  yf.  sonata  (op.  105);  motets  for  four 
vou>^  ;  a  couple  of  songs ;  a  couple  of  Etudes 
for  pt  aolo  ;  two  ono-aot  operta,  *S«4dfttniliob' 
fti-haft'  and  'Die  bt^iden  Piidagogen''  ;  and  half 
a  third  opera,  '  Die  wandemden  Comodianten.' 
1821  was  the  year  of  his  acquaintance  with 
AV  el^'r,  then  in  Berlin  for  the  production  of  *Der 
Frei-  ]\  -.  tz,'  and  of  an  entliiisiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  U>j  lur  that  romantic  composer  which  he 
Mvor  loot*  Tliis,  too,  wu  tho  yaor  of  his  6nt 
riidt  to  Goethe.  Zelter  took  his  pupil  to  Weimar 
in  November,  and  they  puaedaisteendAys  under 
the  old  }»uet's  roof.' 

In  1822  FoUxinade*  teeond  appearance  in 
[mblic  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  viz. 
un  Mareh  31,  at  a  concert  of  Aloys  Schmitt's, 
io  whidi  bo  played  with  Schmitt  •  dust  of 
DusKek's  for  two  pianos.  In  ths  snrontor  the 
whole  family  made  a  tonr  in  Swit/orland. 
Starting  ou  July  6,  they  went  by  Caitael  (for 
SpolirX  Fmnkrort,  Dsmstadt,  Schaflhausen, 
Amstpj?,  Int<»tlaken,  Vevpy,  and  Cliamounix  ;  a 
large  and  merry  party  of  teo^  besides  servants. 
Ths  tour  was  teksn  *t  grsst  kbors^  snd  on  ths 
return  two  iinpurtnnthaitt  WSTS  ntade — first  at 
Frankfort,  to  make  theaoiuaintanoeofSchelble, 
tlie  conductor  of  the  iamous  Cacilien  Verein, 
whom  Fsliz  astoniahsd  bj  sxtsmporaring  on 
Hach's  motets ;  And  nt  Wsiinsr,  for  •  seeond 
visit  to  Goethe.* 

At  Secheron,  near  Geneva,  two  songs  were 
writtsn  (vSept  18,  1822);  and  ths  Pianoforte 
qtiart«*t  in  C  minor,  aftrrvvards  published  as 
op.  1,  was  begun  to  be  put  on  paper  (the  autograph 
bsing  Bsilnd  *  Begun  at  Ssebsnm,  Sept  30» 
1822 '),  and  was  fmlahed  after  the  return  home. 
Besidrs  this,  the  records  of  these  two  years 
(1822  and  1823)  contain  six  more  symphonies, 
Noe.  7.  8,  9.  10,  11,  12  ;  six  detauhsd  piscss 
for  strinvT'  ;  fi^'c  concertos  for  solo  instruments 
with  quartet  accompaniment,  vit,  one  for  violin 
solov  OM  for  pf.  solo^  one  for  f^.  snd  violin,  sad 
two  for  twopfs. ;  two  quartets  forpf  and  strings, 
viz.  in  C  minor  (op.  1)  and  in  F  minor  (op.  2): 
sonaU  for  pf.  and  violin  (op.  4)  and  for  pf.  and 
viula  (MflL):  n  fontasia  Knd  three  other  pieces 
for  ths  agKU ;  a  Itagns  and  fontsoa  for  pf. ;  a 
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Kyrie  for  two  choirs  ;  a  psalm,  three  songs,  a 
pfoes  for  contralto  solo  and  strings,  in  thrssmovs* 

ments,to  Ita]i;in  tf  rt ;  t^^•o  snijga  for  men's  voices, 
and  tha  completion  of  the  fourth  opera,  '  Die 
beiden  NsfTsn,'  or  ■  DsrOnksl  ans  Be8too,'wlilob 

was  a  full-grown  piece  in  three  acta.  The  sym* 
phonies  show  a  similar  advance.  Tltpy  are  in 
four  movements  instead  of  three,  as  before,  and 
the  Isngth  of  ths  movements  increases.  Now  S, 
ill  1 ),  written  between  Nov.  6  and  Nov,  27  (1 822), 
af  ter  the  return  from  Switzerland,  has  an  Adayio 
r  grave  bsfors  the  o|>ening  Allegro.  Tlie  slow 
movement  ii  for  three  violas  and  bass,  and  the 
fmale  has  a  prominent  part  for  the  violoncello. 
This  symphony  must  have  pleased  the  ooniitoser 
or  some  of  bis  audienos  in  whose  judgment  he  be- 
lii'Ved,  since  within  a  month  he  began  to  re-score 
it  for  t  uU  orchestra.  Ho  wrote  a  new  trio  for  the 
minuet,  and  in  this  form  it  became  Symphony 
No.  9.  The  three Ja-st  of  the  six  are  for  quintet, 
and  the  scherzos  of  Nos.  10  and  12  arc  founded 
on  Swiss  tunes,  in  No.  12  with  the  addition  of 
triangles,  cymbals,  and  drams.  The  independent 
violoncello  i>art  is  cou'^picuous  throughout.  This 
advance  in  his  musicisin  keeping  w  ith  the  change 
going  on  in  Felix  himself.  He  was  now  nearly 
fourteen,  was  growing  fast,'  his  features  and  his 
expression  were  altering'  an  l  maturing,  hi.s  hair 
was  cut  short,"  and  he  was  put  into  jackets  and 
trousers.  His  sxtemporising — which  be  hsd 
begun  to  practise  early  in  1821^ — was  already 
reTt>r»rk!*hle,**  and  there  was  a  dash  of  audacity 
in  ii  h, 11  illy  cliaracteristic  of  the  mature  mau. 
Tlius  Coethe  wished  to  hear  a  certain  fngne  of 
Bacl!'>.  ar.-?  a-^  Felix  could  not  rrmrni! it  nil, 
he  develot>«d  it  himself  at  great  length,  wliich 
be  would  hardly  have  done  later.*  Aftei  bis 
return  home,  nn  Dec.  5,  1822,  he  apjieared  at  a 
concert  given  by  Madame  Anna  Milder,  wlien  he 
played  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  his  own,  jtrobably 
that  in  A  minor  with  quintet  accompaniment. 

The  same  ineeasant  and  varied  production  of 
previous  years  mark.s  those  of  1822  and  1823. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  symphonies, 
operas,  quartets,  oonocrtos,  and  other  works 
mentioned  were  written  as  exercises  only.  Tt 
had  been  the  custom  in  tlie  Mendelssohn  bouse 
for  some  time  psst  to  have  musical  parties  on 
alternate  Siiiiday  mornings,  with  a  small  or- 
chestra, in  the  large  dining-room  of  the  house, 
and  the  programmes  included  one  or  mure  of 
Felix's  compositions.  As  a  rtUe  ths  pianoforte 
part  was  taken  by  himself  i>r  Fannv.  nr  both, 
while  Rebecka  sang,  and  I'aul  played  the  violon- 
osllo.  But  Felix  always  conducted,  even  when 
so  small  as  to  have  to  stand  on  a  stool  to  be 
seen  ;  thus  he  enjoyed  the  In  iiefit  not  only  of 
hearing  his  com|ioHitions  played  (a  beuelit  for 
which  less  fortunate  composers — Schubert,  for 
cxanijib'  -  have  sighed  in  vain)  but  of  the 
practice  in  conducting  and  in  playing  before  an 
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audience.^  The  size  of  the  room  wtm  not  suf- 
ficient for  a  large  audience,  but  On  these  occasions 
it  waa  always  full,  and  few  musicians  of  note 
passed  through  Berlin  wiilioiit  being  present.* 
In  performing  the  ofwrettas  and  operas,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  act  them.  The  characters 
were  distributed  as  far  as  the  music  went,  but 
tiie  dialogue  waa  read  out  from  fha  piano,  and 
the  chorus  sat  round  the  dining-table.  Zelter, 
in  strong  contrast  to  his  usual  habit  of  impartial 
neglect  of  his  pupils,  was  not  only  regularly 
there,  but  would  oritieise  the  piece  at  the  dose 
of  the  performance,  and  if  he  often  praised 
would  sometimes  blame.  The  comments  of  his 
beaten,  boweyor,  were  reoeiTiBd  by  Felix  with 
perfect  simplicity.  Devrient  haa  well  deacribed 
how  entirely  the  music  itself  was  his  aim,^  and 
how  completely  subordinated  were  self-conscious- 
nen  and  vanity  to  the  deairo  of  learning^  teeting, 
■nd  progressing  in  his  art  These  Sunday  i>cr- 
formanoee,  however,  were  only  one  feature  of 
the  artistic  and  intelleetoal  life  of  the  house. 
Music  went  on  every  evening  more  or  less, 
theatricals,  impromptu  or  studied,  were  often 
got  up,  and  there  was  a  constant  flux  and  reflux 
of  young,  clever,  distinguished  people,  wbomade 
the  suppers  delightfully  gay  and  nmaf,  and 
among  whom  Felix  was  the  favnnrite. 

In  August  1823  Abraham  Mendelssohn  and 
his  two  Bona,  Felix  and  Pant,  made  a  joum^  to 
Silesia.  Felix,  aged  fourteen,  was  announced  to 
plaj  at  a  oharity  concert  at  Reinerz,  in  a  piano- 
nrto  oonoerto  by  Mozart,  but  the  amateur 
orchestra  of  the  town  played  so  abominably  out 
of  time  and  tune  at  the  rehearsal,  that  the  boy- 
performer  made  the  schoolmaster  announce  at 
fiia  concert  that  be  (Felix)  woald  axtamporise 
inalaad  of  playing  the  concerto:  this  he  did 
with  great  success,  seleoting  hia  themaa  from 
Mozart  and  Weber.* 

The  full  rehearsal  of  his  fourth  opera,  '  Die 
beiden  Neflen,' on  his  fifteenth  birthday,  Feb.  3, 
1824,  was  an  event  in  the  boy's  life.  At  supper, 
after  the  ooocliulon  of  the  work,  Zelter,  adopting 
freemason  phraseology,  ralaed  bim  from  the 
grade  of  'apprentice,'  and  pronounced  him  an 
'  s^istant,'  '  in  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  of 
Kiydn,  and  of  old  Baeh.'*  A  great  fnoentive 
to  his  process  had  been  given  shortly  before 
this  in  tlie  score  of  Bach's  Passion,  copied  by 
Zelter's  express  permission  from  the  MS.  tran- 
script in  the  Singakademie,  and  given  him  by 
his  grandmother  at  Christmas,  1823.  The  f^opy 
waa  made  by  Eduard  Rietz,*  who  had  aucceeded 
Henniqg  aa  bia  violin  taaolMr,  and  to  whom  he 
waa  dioply  attaobed.   His  oo&finnatiQn  took 
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place  about  thia  6kU,  under  Wilmaen,  a  well- 

known  clergyman  of  Berlin.  Preparation  for 
confirmation  in  Germany  is  often  a  long  and 
Mvere  process,  and  though  it  may  not  ^  in  Faiix'a 
case  have  led  to  any  increase  in  church -going, 
as  it  probably  would  in  that  of  an  English  lad 
similarly  situated,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
deepened  tiiat  aatiml  religiona  Aoling  wbieli 
was  so  strong  an  element  in  the  fiNmdatlon  of 
his  character. 

In  the  compositions  of  1824  there  is  a  great 
advance.  The  Symphony  in  C  minor  (op.  1 1  )~— 
which  we  now  know  as  'No.  1,'but  which  on 
the  autograph  in  the  libr^  of  the  Philharmonio 
Society  is  mailcad  '  No.  aIII.* — was  composed 
between  March  3  and  31.  The  Sestet  for  pC 
and  strings  (op.  110),  the  pianoforto  quartet  in 
B  minor  ^  (op.  3),  a  fantasia  for  four  hands  (pf.)t 
and  a  motet  in  five  anmbera  are  all  aaumgrt  tbo 
works  of  this  year.  An  important  event  in  the 
summer  of  1824  was  a  visit  of  the  father,  Felix, 
and  Rebecka,  to  Dobberan,  a  bathing-place  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  near  Rostock.  For  the 
wind-band  at  tlie  Vmth -establishment  at  Dob- 
beran Felix  wrote  an  overture  which  he  after- 
wardi  aeored  for  a  fbll  military  band  and  pub- 
lished as  op.  24.  But  the  chief  result  of  the 
visit  was  that  he  there  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  sea,  and  received  those  impressions  and 
imagea  which  afterwarda  Ibond  their  tangibte 
shape  in  the  Meeresstille  Overture. 

Among  the  great  artists  who  came  into  oon- 
taet  with  Felix  at  thia  time  waa  Uoachelea,  then 
on  Us  way  from  Vienna  to  fteii  and  London. 
He  was  alrea<ly  famous  as  a  player,  and  Fran 
Mendelssohn  calls  him  '  the  prince  ofpianiata.' 
He  remained  in  Berlin  Ibr  rix  weeka  in  Ironnkliir 
and  December  1824,  and  was  almost  daily  at  the 
Mendelssohns' ;  and  after  a  time,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  parents,  and  with  great  hesita- 
tion on  his  own  party  gpm  FSelix  regular  lessons 
oti  the  pianoforte  every  other  day.  Moschelea 
was  then  thirty.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
his  unfeigned  love  and  admiration  fn  Felix 
and  his  home — '  a  family  auch  aa  I  have  never 
known  before  ;  Felix  a  mature  artist,  and  yet 
but  fifteen  ;  Fanny  extraordinarily  gifted,  play- 
ing Bach's  fttguea  by  heart  and  wi^  aatoniuilBg 
correctness — in  fact,  a  thorough  musician.  The 
parents  gave  me  the  impression  of  people  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  They  are  very  far  from 
being  over-proud  of  their  children  ;  indeed,  they 
are  in  anxiety  about  Felix's  future,  whether  his 
gifts  are  lasting,  and  will  lead  to  a  solid,  perm*- 
nent  ftitiire,  or  whether  be  may  not  anddtnly 
collapse,  Iflca  ao  many  other  gifkid  obildrBn.' 
'  He  has  no  need  of  lessons  ;  if  he  wiabes  to 
take  a  hint  from  me  as  to  anything  new  to  bin, 
he  can  eadly  do  ao.'  8ndi  remarici  aa  theaa  do 
honour  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
find  Mendelssohn  years  afterwards,  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  great  fame,  referring  to  theee  very 
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him  and  urged  bim  on  to  enthusiastn.' 

Moscheles  >tA«  preserved  two  of  the  Suiuiij 
nwrning  progr&iuiucs : — 

*Vov.  28.    (Sunday)  Moraing  mmio  at  the 

MeTiiicl«ohn*9  : — Felix's  C  minor  quartpt  ;  his 
D  major  sy  mphonj ;  (Jonoerto  by  Bach  (Fauny) ; 
Doft  for  two  pianos  in  D  minor,  Arnold.' 

'  Doe.  12.  Sunday  music  at  Mendelssohn's : — 
Felix's  F  minor  quartet.  I  played  my  Dnet  in 
G  for  two  pianos.  Little  SchilUiig  played 
BuBMl'a  Ttm  in  O.' 

Moachelea  was  followed  by  Spohr,  who  came 
to  snperintend  the  first  perforniance  at  Berlin 
of  his  opera  'Jesaonda'  (Feb.  14,  1825).  He 
«u  often  at  tito  koat»p  and  on  very  intimate 
tfrms,  thon^'h  doea  not  mention  tlio  fiwt  in 
hi*  Aatobit^rapby.^ 

Ono  or  two  accounts  by  competent  judges  of 
Felix'a  style  of  playing  at  this  time  have  been 
preserved.  Hillor  vrns  w-ith  him  in  Frankfort 
in  the  itpriiig  of  1825,  and  ttj^eaks  both  of  his 
astern porising  and  of  bis  playing  tho  mnaio  of 
others.'  With  the  latter  he  delighted  both 
nnier  *n«l  Aji'!r''  (wlm  relished  neither  liis  face, 
hi*  ideas,  nor  his  manners)  by  playing  the 
ASUgrttto  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  in 
SDch  a  '  po'.vrrfnl  orchestral  style'  as  fairly  to 
itflv  Andrt-  s  mouth.  W  ith  the  former  he  carried 
BilW  away  by  extemporising  on  Handel's 
ehwueea  in  '  Jndat,'  as  he  had  done  Schelble, 
in  the  same  TO<nTi  tliree  years  before,  on  mibjccts 
from  Bach's  mot«ts.  This  time  his  playing  was 
foito  in  the  vein  of  hii  enbjeet ;  *the  figures 
which  he  used  were  thoroughly  Ilandelian,  and 
the  fiower  and  cleameM  of  his  passages  in  thirds, 
sixths,  and  octaviis  were  really  grand,  and  yet 
it  all  belonged  to  the  snltjeot^matter,  thorooghly 
true,  genuine,  li"inng  nn5?5ir.  -^vith  no  trace  of 
display.'  Dom  is  more  explicit  as  to  his 
aeeompanying— the  dtiet  in  *FldeliOh'  'He 
BBtonished  me  in  the  passage,  "  Do  wieder  nun 
in  meinen  Armen  !"  by  thf  way  in  which  he 
represented  the  riolonoello  and  the  bass  parts 
en  tiM  inano,  playing  them  two  eotavca  apart. 
I  ju^kt"!  him  why  he  chose  that  striking  way  of 
rmdehng  the  {m&nage,  and  he  explained  it  all 
to  roe  in  the  kindest  manner.  How  many 
twes  since,'  says  Dorn,  'has  that  duet  been 
snng  in  Berlin  to  thf  ]  ianoforte,  but  lunv  rarely 
has  it  been  aocom|iamed  in  such  a  manner  1 '  * 
He  larely  played  from  book,  either  at  this  or 
any  other  time  of  his  life.  Even  works  like 
Berthoveii's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  the  sonata 
m  B  flat  (op.  106),  he  knew  by  heart. ^  One 
ef  the  gmmde  of  Spontini'a  enmity  to  1dm  ia 

sx\d  to  have  b<-€n  a  performance  of  the  Xinth 
Symphony  by  Felix,  without  book,  before  Spon- 
ttei  himself  had  even  heard  it,  and  it  is  known 
m  tiM  bell  entiioritj  that  he  played  the 
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symphony  through  hf  heart  only  a  few  monllii 
before  his  deatk    Here  we  may  say  that  he  had 

a  passion  for  R<>ethnveji's  latest  works,  his 
acquaintance  wiUi  wiuch  dated  from  their 
publieation,  Beethoven'a  laet  yean  (1820'27) 

cxartly  rnrrr-^jN'TirliTig  with  liis  owti  growth  to 
maturity.  It  was  almost  the  only  subject  on 
which  he  disagreed  with  his  father.'  On  thO 
other  hand,  the  devotion  of  such  very  conserve* 
tivf"  artists  as  Davifl.  Riet/,  arii!  Stfrnr^file 
iiennett,  to  those  workS|  u  most  probably  due 
to  Mendehnohn'a  intlwwnne.  Marx^  ehallengm 
his  reading  of  Beetiioven  ;  but  this  is  to  fly  in 
the  fare  of  the  judgment  of  all  other  critics. 

In  1826  the  elder  Mendelssohn  made  a 
journey  to  Fkrie,  for  the  purpoee  of  fetching 
his  sister  Hrariette  baric  to  Hrmiany,  and  took 
Felix  with  him.  They  arrived  on  March  22. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  mentions  is  the 
satonishment  of  hia  relatives  at  finding  him 
no  longer  a  child.*  He  plunged  at  once  into 
muaical  society.  Hummel,  Onslow,  lioucher, 
Hen,  Hal^,  ^kbmmer,  M ooohelee  (on  hia 
way  back  from  Hamburg  to  London,  with  hia 
bride),  Pixis,  Rode,  Baillot,  Kreufeser,  Rossini, 
Paer,  Meyerbeer,  Flairtade,  and  many  more, 
were  there,  and  all  glad  to  make  aoquaintanoo 
with  the  wonderful  hoy.  At  Madame  Ki^n^'s — 
Madame  Bigot's  mother — he  played  his  new 
pianoforte  quartet  (in  B  minor)  with  Baillot 
and  others,  and  with  the  greateat  auccess. 

The  French  musicians,  however,  made  but  a 
bad  impression  on  him.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this 
is  exaggerated  in  hia  ktten,  aa  in  hia  eritieiam 
on  Auber's  'Lioeadie**;  bat  the  ignorance  of 
German  music — even  Onslow,  for  example, 
had  never  heard  a  note  of  '  Fidelio ' — and  the 
iniolte  to  aoroe  of  its  masterpieces  (such  as  the 
transformation  of  '  Der  Freischiitz  '  into  '  Robin 
des  Bois,'  and  the  comparison  of  a  passage  in 
Bach's  A  minor  organ  prelude  to  a  favourite 
duet  of  Monsigny),  and  the  general  devotion  to 
effect  and  outside  glitter — tibese  were  just  the 
things  to  enrage  the  lad  at  that  enthusiastio 
age.  With  Ohembini  their  interoooiie  waa 
very  satisfactory.  The  old  Florentine  was  more 
than  civil  to  Felix,  and  his  expressions  of 
satisfaction  (so  very  rare^in  his  mouth)  must 
have  given  uie  Ikther  the  enooniagement  whieh 
he  was  ao  slow  to  take  in  the  great  future  of 
his  boy."  Felix  d^hbes  him  in  a  few  words  as 
'  an  extinct  volcano,  now  and  then  blazing  up, 
but  all  covered  with  ashes  and  stones.'  Ho 
wrote  a  Kyrie  'a  5  vori  and  iirandis<iimo  or- 
chestra' at  the  instance  of  Chcnihini,''^which  he 
deeeribee  as  'bigger  than  anytliing  he  had  yet 
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■Miiiu  foriMHK  «a«  ttst  tt  «M  att  Ike  tosflK  Sir 

f«f(Bittis.iM|}iT.»jeiejr.ikr  * 
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dona.**  TIm  Kyr{«  wtmm  to  luif«  bean  lost. 

Through  all  tliis  iho  Ifttt-rs  home  are  as  many 
as  erer,  full  of  music,  descriptions,  And  jokes  ^ 
ofton  very  bad  ouuti.  Hore,  for  insUnoe,  is  m 
good  {iroreasional  qnatf :  *  Aak  Bill  if  he  knows 
what  Fi";  inoll  is.' 

Oa  ^Uy  19,  1825,  the  father  and  son  left 
Ptftria  with  Henrietta  ('Ttuite  Jetta'),  who  had 
rntirod  from  hiT  |)o-(t  at  nciifnil  Sehaatisni's 
with  an  ample  pension,  and  thenceforward 
resided  at  Berlin.  On  the  road  home  they 
paid  a  short  visit  (the  third)  to  Goethe,  at 
Weimar.  Felix  pliiycil  Uh-  R  miimr  iii.iiiofort*! 
quartet  (op.  3),  and  delighted  the  poet  by 
dadieating  it  to  him.*  It  is  a  ttiarvellotis  work 
for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  an  enormous  advance 
on  either  of  its  two  predoeessors  ;  Vmt  i>robably 
no  one — not  even  thecomj>mer — 3us|»t>c ted  that 
the  Scherzo  (in  F  sharp  minor,  3-8)  was  to  be 
the  first  of  a  '  f  imil  V  of  acherzi  whi  li,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing  else,  would  stamp  him  aa  au 
inTantor  in  the  moat  amphatio  rigniftoatioii  of 
the  word.'  It  wnM  be  admitted  that  Goethe 
madft  him  a  very  |)0or  return  for  hia  charming 
music.  Anything  more  stitl  and  ungraceful 
than  the  vansa  whioh  ha  wrote  fbr  him,  and 
which  are  given  in  frorfhr  a»ii  .WnuPh"^  fi  >  it 
would  be  dilfioult  to  find,  unless  it  be  another 
stanm,  alao  addzaaiad  to  Felix,  and  printed  in 
vol.  i.  p.  477  of  the  poat'a  worica  (Statlgart, 

I860):  — 


tot. 

WIrkMms  Togvod  nl«  TcrmlUt. 

WiM  K«ii»<'hrii  grUmlllrh  konnt' 
orfrnin. 

l>«i  i\\rt  tich  T<ir  ilor  7MI  nliht 
■oheuii  ; 

Uud  iu<>chl«t  Ihr  ihm  Belts  11 
C»bm. 

So  nbt  Ihn  nwm,  <!•  «lr  tbn 
(naoh  bel«b«n. 


If  Talnit  rtiljcna   oitta  Wi«dMa 

Vlrtiu*  i«  n^vrr        nf  tlAt<*, 

Hp  whd  i:»n    I T  I'  1 1  ■  1  1     '  ■!  rr  trup 

do: 

A  nd  will  joM  Tklmt  jrw  AMPMVal 

glT«T 

Then  glv*  It  w  «1w  mmkm  kar 


They  were  at  home  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
fiery  Capriccio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  pf.  (after- 
wards publislx  d  as  op.  5),  so  full  of  the  apirit 
of  Bach,  is  dated  July  23  of  this  year,  and  the 
score  of  '  Camaoho's  Wedding' — an  opera  in  two 
aota  hj  Klingemann,  founded  on  an  epiaeda  in 
'Don  Quixote'  —  is  dated  August  10.  The 
Capriccio  w.is  a  gicat  favourite  with  hinit  and 
he  called  it  tiiu  aisurdiU. 

The  Mandelaaohn-Barlholdy  family  was  be- 
ginning to  outgrow  the  acrninm  m]  itioii  affordod 
by  the  grandmother's  rouf,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  auromerof  1825  they  removed  from  No.  7 
Neuo  Promenade  to  a  large  house  and  grounds 
which  had  fornicrly  belongcfl  to  the  noble 
family  of  Heck,  namely  to  No.  3  of  the  Lcipziger 
fltraaae,  the  addreaa  ao  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Filix's  snl)^if'(|nf'nt  Ifttors.  If  we  were 
writing  the  life  of  an  ancient  prophot  or  poet, 
we  should  take  the  name  of  the  '  Leipzig  Road  ' 
aa  a  prediction  of  his  ultimate  establishment  in 
that  town  ;  Init  iu>  tolv<'n  of  such  an  fvent  was 
visible  at  the  time.    The  new  residence  lay  in 

I  •  An  BMiliMtalta*  SbwttMI.' 

«  vw  «to  drt^  M»  a.  *  #.  sa 


a  part  of  Berlin  whieh  waa  fiian  varj  remota^ 

closf  to  the  Potsdam  CatPi,  on  the  edge  of  the 
old  Thiergartcn,  or  deer  park,  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  so  far  from  all  the  aocoatomed  haunts 
of  their  friends,  tlmt  at  first  the  laments  were 
loud.  Tlifi  house  was  of  a  dif^nitipd, 
(ashioned  kind,  with  sjucious  and  lofty  rooms  ; 
heUnd  it  n  large  eonrt  with  offloea,  and  bdhind 
that  again  a  beautiful  stretcli  of  ground,  half 
park,  half  gar  !  n,  with  noble  trees,  lilacs,  and 
other  ilowiiiitg  shrubs,  turf,  alleys,  walks, 
banks,  summer-houses,  and  seata — ^Iha  whole 
rujining  far  back,  covering  alumt  ten  acres,  and 
being  virtually  in  the  country.  Its  advantagea 
for  muaio  were  great  The  houae  itself  eontainad 
a  room  precisely  fitted  for  large  music  parties 
or  private  thpatricals  ;  and  at  the  liack  of  the 
court,  and  dividing  u  IVoiu  the  garden,  there 
was  a  separate  building  called  the  '  Gartenhatta,* 
the  middle  of  wliioli  formed  a  hall  cajwble  of 
containing  several  huudred  persons,  with  glaaa 
doors  opening  right  on  to  the  lawns  and  mtf 
— in  short,  a  jterfcct  place  for  the  Sunday  mnaio.' 
Tliough  not  without  its  drawbacks  in  winter 
—  reuiiudiug  one  of  Heusel's  almost  pathetio 
description  of  the  normal  condition  of  too  muij 
:in  English  house-  it  was  an  ideal  summer 
home^  and  *  8,  Leip^iger  Strasse '  is  in  Mendcla* 
aohn'a  month  a  pereonality,  to  which  ha  alwaja 
turned  with  longing,  and  which  he  loved  aa 
much  as  he  hated  tlu'  rest  of  Rerlin.  It  waa 
identified  with  the  Mendelssohn -Bartholdya 
till  his  death,  after  which  it  waa  aold  to  the 
st;itft  ;  and  the  Herrcnhaus,  or  House  of  Ix)itis 
of  the  German  government,  now  stands  on  the 
nte  of  the  former  court  and  Gartenhans.* 

Devrient  takes  the  completion  of  '  Camadio  * 
and  the  lojivinp  the  gmndmother's  lionsp  a<» 
the  last  act^  of  Felix's  musical  minority  ;  and 
he  is  hardly  wrong,  for  the  next  oompoaitioa 
was  a  wonderful  leap  into  maturity.'  It  was 
no  other  than  the  Octet  for  strings  (afterwards 
published  as  op.  20),  which  he  linished  towards 
the  end  of  OcUilier  1825,  and  de<Haited  to 
Ivhiivrd  Kit  -  vs  a  hirtlulay  gift.  It  is  the  fust 
of  his  works  which  can  be  said  to  have  fully 
maintained  ita  gnmnd  on  ita  own  merits,  and 
is  a  truly  astonishing  composition  for  a  boy 
half-way  through  his  seventeenth  year.  There 
is  a  radiance,  a  freedom,  and  an  individuali^ 
in  the  atyla  whioh  axe  far  ahead  of  the  19tik 
Symphony,  or  any  other  of  t'lr  prenous  instru- 
mental works,  and  it  is  stee|>e<l  throughout  in 
that  inexpresaible  captivating  charm  whidi  ia 
so  remarkable  in  all  Mendelsaohn'a  best  com* 
positions.  The  Srherro  wijwinllv  (O  minor, 
2  1)  13  a  movement  of  extraordinary  lightness 
and  grace,  and  the  Finale,  besides  beiQg  a 
masterly  piece  of  conntorpoint  (it  is  a  fngnaX 

♦  Tllf  ]ir.-.    vr-w  'r,.-  uli;  h   «t.     1  r\r»tl  f.lttniHf  the  <iart«nh»ii» 

•tid  wM  •»U«ug(irr>l  1>,T  th«  uUtiaioa  of  th«  Mw  balldiog,  «»* 
pitMrrtA  hf  lh»  'pvcui  ordar  at  tiM  Bw|Miut.  mS  •ltlM«i«b  tm>»- 
pUnMS  «A  MMiUi«r  fmrt  tit  tk*  sudM.  to  ■MH  TifMWW.  Mid  m 
StDaarMafavdMuMto,  (aimykflB. 
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r  ntains  in  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
the  icherzo  a  very  early  instaaoe  of '  transibitna- 
lioB  of  themes.'  Felix  had  confided  to  Fai^y  i 
that  his  motto  for  the  acherzo  was  the  folloJring 
I  IB  the  Intermezzo  of  '  Faust ' * 

OrrbaaUi. — ipianitrimif) 

MM<)«a  itch  *«a  otaBi  Brifrht'niuco'er  oab^er; 

LWl  la  iMfeh  mat  Wiad  te.AIr*  ttlr  the  brake.  9>»  rnahea 
tahr.  •hftk»— 


and  ne%'er  was  a  motto  more  j»erfcctpr  parried 
out  in  execution.  Tite  whole  of  theAast  part, 
■»  light  ud  airj — and  the  end,  innrtumlar, 
vhere  the  fiddles  run  softly  up  to  ilio  hj|^ 
»iX>ompanieil  only  with  stac-cato  mords — is  a 
}«rfect  illustration  of  '  Alles  iat  zentoben.'  He 
afterwards  instraiiMntod  it  for  /ill  orchestra, 
hut  it  ia  hard  to  say  if  it  is  ii/proved  by  the 
prooesa.'  The  so-called  Trumpet  Overture,  in 
C  (op.  101),  wss  almost  omafnlj  oompooed 
this  autumn,  and  was  first  «lieard  at  a  concert 
piv*«n  by  Maurer,  in  Berlin,  on  Nov.  2,  at 
which  Felix  played  the  pianoforte  part  of 
BsBCboTMi'o  Ohonl  Fantssis**  This  orsrtiin 
was  a  special  favmiritf;  of  Abraham  Mendels- 
sohn a,  who  said  that  he  should  like  to  hear  it 
while  he  died.  It  long  lemeined  in  MS.  in  the 
hands  of  tb<-  Philhanaoaie  Society,  and  was 
not  published  until  msny  years  after  the  death 
of  the  composer.  1 826  0|)ens  with  the  string 
qnhitet  in  A  (op.  18X^  which,  if  not  perhaps  so 
great  as  the  octet,  is  certainly  on  the  same  side 
of  the  line,  and  the  scherzo  of  which,  in  fu^ue- 
Csra,  is  a  worthy  companion  to  its  predecessors. 
The  pianoforte  sonata  in  E  (op.  6)  is  of  this 
year  (^Marcb  22,  1S26).  So  is  an  interesting- 
looking  Andante  and  Allegro  (June  27),  written 
iar  the  wind-bend  of  e  Besr-gsiden  whidi  he 
n«e«l  t'l  pass  on  his  way  to  Imthc  ;  the  MS.  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  I>r.  Paul  Mendelssoho- 
Bartholdy's  widow  at  Berlin. 

But  all  these  were  surpassed  by  the  Orerture 
•  )  'A  Nfidsnmmer  Night's  Dreanj,' which  was 
composed  during  the  peculiarly  fine  summer  of 
18M,  under  the  charming  conditions  of  life  in 
the  new  garden,' and  the  score  of  which  is  signed 
•Berlin,  Augu.st  6,  1826.'  It  api>ears  to  have 
been  the  immc«liate  rcsiult  of  a  cloeer  act^uaint- 
ance  with  Shakespeare,  throogh  the  medium  of 
Schb  and  Tierk's  version,  wliich  he  and  his 
■etcrs  read  this  year  for  the  tirat  time.  Marx 
daims  to  haTohsoB  mnoh  oonmlted  during  its 
pr'  -^rf-m,  and  efOll  tO  have  niggexted  essential 
ni'-JiiirationH.*  Fanny  also  no  doubt  was  in 
till*,  ma  in  other  instances,  her  brother's  con- 


MWMlMl  af  th*  Fhllbwaaat*  Soctolf  (Loodon). 
.  a         Th*  Mtapmpk  «ma  odm  <n  poomkn  of 

rrrWD  hint  It  went  Into  thr  otnnivoroua  mav  of 


>  r.M.  t.  m. 

•  miai 

•  j-sr^ 

Mr  KcaMtiite. 

jr^toa  aj^  it  U  nu«  ID  th«  Rnr«l  Ubrarj  at  Berlin.  Thr  Ma 
K  amr  rbilMna<inlc  tlbnrjr  1*  k  copT  «ltfa  rorrwtiona  itutit*  hr 
Sftel—hfL 

•  ZrvCtCT  t  Irltw  to  Uo«tb«  of  JvM  «.  1830.    TbU  M&,  too,  MMM 

>  rb«  Ant  \<fi-T  that  I         faattd  d*t«d  fram  th»  I  ilyiljw 

'i>>f   7  !  I  \  I'^.f,.  ,n\  (Itkvirf   '  UT*.  't»-«l«y  Bf  tO-imimc  I 
.1  t^lt.       ilr»  .  ri>  Uir  M  idoiliilr.'  r  Ij  t.'hilir 

p.  3i.    yun.  ICrrim.  il  SI  XKI. 


fidante,  but  the  result  must  have  exceeded  even 
the  fondest  wishes  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  It  is  SBSertsd  by  one  who  has  the  beat 
right  to  judge,  and  is  not  prone  to  exsggeia> 
tion,^  '  that  no  one  piece  of  music  coiitainH  so 
many  poiuts  of  harmony  and  orchestration  that 
had  never  bssn  writtoi  hsfoie  as  does  this,  and 
they  have  none  of  them  the  air  of  experiment, 
but  seem  all  to  have  been  written  with  certiiinty 
of  their  success.'  In  this  wonderful  overture, 
as  in  the  Octet  and  Quintet,  the  aiiy  ftirj 
lightness,  and  tlie  ()eculiar  youthful  grace,  are 
not  lees  remarkable  than  the  strength  of  oou- 
■tnietioii  and  soUdilg^  itf  wmkmanship  wMdi 
underlie  and  snpport  them.  Not  ue  least 
singular  thinp  alwut  it  is  the  exact  manner  in 
which  it  is  found  to  fit  into  the  music  for  the 
whole  play  when  that  mule  was  compoaed 
seventeen  years  later.  T^t  motives  of  the  over- 
ture all  turn  out  to  have  thsir  native  plaoee  in 
the  drama.*  After  many  a  performance  as  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  the  overture  was  played  bj 
an  orchestra  in  the  Mendflssohns'  garden-house, 
to  a  crowded  audience,  and  its  first  production 
in  pablle  issan  to  have  been  at  Stettin,  in  Feb. 
1827,  whither  Felix  went  in  very  severe  weather 
to  conduct  it*  With  the  coini>osition  of  this 
woric  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  final 
musical  degree,  and  hia  towoaivrftfa  Zflltsr  wws 
discontinnetl. 

'Camacho'  had  been  submitted  to  SponUni 
as  Oeneral-Musio- Director  in  the  preceding  year 
by  Felix  himself.  Spontini  was  then,  by  an 
odd  freak  of  fortune,  living  in  a  house  which 
had  for  some  time  been  occupied  by  the  Mendels- 
sohns  in  the  early  part  of  theb  naidenoe  in 
lierlin,  viz.  28,  Markgrafen  Strasse,  opposite  the 
Catholic  church.  Taking  the  young  composer 
by  the  arm,  Spontini  led  him  to  the  vrhidow, 
and  pointing  to  the  dome  across  the  stnet,  said, 
'  Mon  ami,  il  vous  faut  des  idoe^  grandsscomme 
oette  ooupole. '  "  This  from  a  man  of  fifty-two, 
in  the  highest  ]>osition,  to  a  boy  of  ssventeen, 
could  hardly  have  been  meant  for  anything;  bnt 
kindly,  though  pompous,  advice.  But  it  was 
not  so  taken.  The  Menddssohns  and  Spontini 
were  not  only  of  radically  different  natures,  but 
they  belonged  to  opposite  jiarties  in  music,  and 
there  was  considerable  friction  iii  their  inter- 
course. At  length,  early  in  1827,  after  varioos 
obstructions  on  Spontini's  j)art,  '  Camacho '  was 
given  out  for  rehearsal  and  study,  and  on  April 
29  was  produced.*  The  house— not  the  Opera 
house,  but  the  smaller  theatre  — wascrowded  with 
friends,  and  the  applause  vehement ;  at  the  end 
the  composer  was  loudly  called  for,  but  he  had 
left  the  theatre,  and  Devrient  had  to  appear  in 
his  stead.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Blum,  the 
tenor,  the  second  perlormatHr  was  jK)Htponed, 


'  O.  A.  lUdTWo.  PhiIbM'ro«tiiepri>«nkRiro*^lionk,  April  30  IKH 

*  rm.\. lis  VMS'* aa Mtm frotu 8i«tt4n, K.b.  n.  i«et. »•  um 


flr.t  i>.  -mhS.-h  hl»  fftUlOTto 

'  Uy  (r'.cuii.  your 
lUrs.  Mrrim.  L  SO. 
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•ad  the  piece  wm  avrer  again  broo^t  forward. 

Partly  from  the  many  curious  obstructions  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
peraantl  critioimit  whioh  Ibllowtd  it,  partly 
perhaps  from  a  just  feeling  that  the  libretto  was 
poor  and  his  music  somewhat  exafjperated,  but 
mainly  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  during  two 
9aoh  ptogresiire  years  as  had  passed  since  he 
.wrote  the  piece  he  hafl  outgrown  liis  work,* 
Felix  seems  to  have  so  far  lost  interest  in  it  as 
not  to  prsM  for  another  ]>erfoniiMMO.  Tho  music 
was  published  complete  in  pimoCorlo  aoors  by 
Lane,  of  Berlin,  in  l  '^28. 

A  nature  so  keenly  sensitive  as  his  could 
hardly  be  expeeted  topaaswith  impunity  through 
such  worries  as  attended  the  production  of  the 
opera.  He  was  so  sincere  and  honest  that  tlie 
meers  of  the  press  irritated  him  unduly.  A 
jnrbofon(ia  1826)  he  had  ventid  hio  lUlinga 
in  some  Iumo  whioh  will  bo  now  to  most 
loaders : — 

MlntMdarKMipaiUiUtniat  If  Um  utiat  gnwly  writaa, 
BehMtart  «r  ana  aia :  To  ilaap  It  wiU  bitnll*. 

iahwlbt  dT  Kampwitato  IWfc,  If  the  artlrt  fkilr  wrtUa. 
-  lataraiiMMtet  It  la •  vvlgK  ilite. 

»lrac      If  ttewtMvritMfttlanftti, 

Huw  M>1  hU  h«arcn'  lott 
If  the  artUt  hrirAj  writca. 
No  laAn  will  carv  on*  jot. 

If  mi  u-tut  ■implf  writaa. 

A  (oul  ha  t  aald  to  tw. 
If  an  artut  dmply  writaa, 
Ha'a  ni^d  ;  tU  plain  to  aaa. 

In  whmt»<)<'»'r  way  hr  writaa 
H«  can  t  plaaM  •wry  nion  ; 
Tharafora  l«t  an  artl«t  writ* 
Hew  ba  Ukaa  aud  oan. 

•But  ioQ  tho  pnoont  ooeodon  tho  onnoyanoe  waa 

too  deep  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  joke.  It  did  in 
fact  for  a  time  seriously  affect  his  health  and 
lapirits,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  for 
*ttat  diflliko  of  tho  oAoioliom  and  protonsion, 
the  artists  and  institutions,  the  very  soil  and 
situation  of  Berlin,  which  so  curiously  pervades 
his  letters  whenever  he  touches  on  that  city.-' 
His  depreMsion  wa.s  increased  by  tho  death  of  an 
old  friend,  named  Hanstein,  who  was  carried  otf 
this  spring,  and  beside  whose  deathbed  Felix 
oompooed  the  well-known  Fagoe  in  B  minor  for 
pianoforte  (op.  35,  No.  1).  The  choralo  in  the 
major,  which  forms  the  climax  of  the  fugue,  is 
intended,  as  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  to 
wpnm  his  friend's  release.*  Bat  Felix  wao  too 
young  and  healthy,  and  his  nature  too  eager, 
to  allow  him  to  remain  in  despondency.  A 
oonnto  in  B  flat  for  pf.  (afterwards  published 
as  op,  106)  is  dated  May  31,  1827  ;  and  on 
"Whitsunday,  June  3,  we  find  him  at  Sakrow, 
near  Potsdam,  the  property  of  his  friend  i^lagnus, 
oomporing  tiM  chaiming  Liod,  'Iitoo  wahr!' 
whioh  within  n  few  montho  ho  omployod  to 

•  '  For  Ood'a  aaka,  do  not  lat  my  old  tin  of  fSiroarho'n  Weddlns  be 
attrml  up  aKKlnl'  (Lattw  to  Wni.  Barthol<mi».w.  July  17.  1M3, 
217.  t  In  the  aaiix-  manner  In  \H:V>  he  pruHmta  to  Mr«.  Voljft 
acaiimt  the  perf'TiiiiiiLf  >  'f  )iUC  tnlnor  ^jrtnph'itijr — at  leant  without 
tb*  expUnatitin  that  It  waa  written  hj  a  boy  o(  bMaly  fittaan. 
(Acht  Brit't,  ron  fHU  MmtU  ------        -    -  - 

>  Writtan  for  hia  mothar'a 
l.ntut  HKrf  M—r,  18TS.  No  M.  p  TVl 

>  Saa  tha  two  lettara  t<>  Vrrkenlu*.  August  14  and  23.  1841  ;  alao 


IMr^te   

let  M  ma  Erfaartnan  ; 
tOahratbtcln  RoniponUu  kura, 
K&nn  man  niebt  erwuroien. 

Sebrelbt  ein  KotiinmUUi  klar, 
■  ■  laVaelu  artner  Tropf : 
O'^f'lbt  ain  KutB\rju\»it  tiaf 
*  '  jUppelt'a  Ihm  tin  Kupf. 

Oebreth  er  alao  wla  ar  vtU. 

Kaluam  ataht  a*  an, 
Mram  aebralb'  aln  KoinpooUt 
:  .Wto  ar  vlU  and  kaao.* 


It  waa  written  by  a  boy  ol  bM<aly  nrtaan. 

stbar-t  Mrtbday.  Ibnb  IBTmSl  Sm  Mar 

No        p  TW2 

I  Ut  V»rkrnlu».  Atigujit  14  and  23.  1841  ;  alao 
nne  to  BlUar.  lUrah  St.  IMS  (IT.  ^  a07i.  and  fkr  mora  atnnglv  la 
•nanraantablUMMIir.  *m>9.WUm. 


advantage  in  his  tiring  quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  13).  Meantime— on  May  2,  1826— he 
haid  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  hia 
tutor  Hoyoe  woo  now  a  profeooor.    For  hio 

matriculation  essay  he  sent  in  a  translation  in 
verse  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  which  primarily 
served  as  a  birthday  present  to  his  mother 
(March  15).*  Thio  twitiiotioii  was  ppWiJiwl  in 
a  volume,  with  n  preCuo  and  essay,  and  a 
version  of  the  ninth  Sotiro  of  Horace,  by  Hejrse.^ 
MendoiHolui'i  tmndotion  boo  boon  «samiii«d 
by  an  omiMUt  BngUah  oeholar,  who  reports 
that  as  a  version  it  is  precise  and  faithful, 
exceedingly  literal,  and  corresponding  closelj 
with  tho  original  both  in  rhythm  and  metre, 
while  its  language,  as  far  as  an  Bn|^hman 
may  judge  of  German,  is  quite  worthy  of  repre- 
senting the  limpid  Latin  of  Terence.  Professor 
Munro  also  points  out  that  as  this  was  the  first 
attempt  in  Ocrmany  to  render  Terence  in  hia 
own  nictre.s,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  set 
the  example  to  tiie  oeholuB  who  hars  oinoe  tlint 
date,  as  a  rule,  translated  Plantus  and  Terence 
and  other  kindred  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in 
the  original  metres.  It  waa  by  no  means  his 
first  attompt  at  Tono ;  for  a  long  nuMsk^heroio 
of  the  year  1820  has  l>ecn  jirrsrrvcd,  callewl  the 
'  Paphleis,'  in  three  cantos,  occuj  ied  with  the 
adventures  of  his  brother  Paul  (Taphloa},  full 
of  slang  and  humour,  and  in  hexameteia. 

Wlu'tlier  Felix  went  through  the  regular 
university  course  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but 
no  donot  the  proceeding  waa  a  systematio 
one,  and  he  certainly  attended  several  claanes, 
amongst  them  those  of  Hegel, ^  and  took  especi  J, 
pleasure  in  the  lectures  of  the  great  Carl  Kitter 
on  geography.  Of  his  notes  of  these,  two  folio 
volumes,  closely  written  in  a  hand  like  copper- 
plate and  dated  1827  and  1828,  still  exist. 
Italian  he  was  probably  familiar  with  beforo 
he  went  to  Italy  ;  and  in  later  years  he  knew  it 
so  tlioroiiglily  as  to  be  able  to  translate  into 
Gennan  verse  the  very  crabbed  sonnets  of  Daate, 
Boocaodo,  Oeooo  Angiolieri,  and  Gino,  for  his 
uncle  Joseph  in  1840.*  Landscape  drawing,  in 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  excel  so  greatly,  ho 
had  already  worked  at  for  several  years.  For 
mathematics  he  had  neither  taste  nor  capacity, 
and  Schubring  pathetically  describes  the  ini- 
possibility  of  making  him  comprehend  how  tlxe 
pole-otar  oonld  be  a  guide  in  travelling. 

The  change  into  the  new  honoo  was  a  grestt. 
event  in  the  family  life.  Felix  began  gymnastics, 
and  became  a  very  great  proficient  in  them.    U  e 
abo  learned  to  ride^  and  to  owin^  'aad  witih  him 
loaming  a  thing  meant  piaotiiing  it  to  tho 

»      p.  yna. 

*  'Daa  MKdcben  ma  Andro*.  eine  Kotnfitlle  dn  Tcrantlua.  in  <i«aft 
Veramaaaen  daa-Orl(lnaU  Uljrreetit  tou  F*^.  MIt  Klnlrltting  unci 
Anmarkanffon  hMaAMafebea  voa  K.  W.  U  Hayaa.  Anaicb^nct  1«4 
dl>«toBaUw<wtoiille»S>siilil^ rtiMttsiwiiliii.  iSm'- 
18M.  M  PMHiMnia  D«BUl«.*  nta  prafaoa  !■  liSi  *ltertlm 
Jail,  im' 

One  conrae  of  the*'  wm  on  Mu»it     Z^-'.U-r,  In  O.  A  M.  p.  M. 
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itWintl,  and  getting  all  the  eigojrment  and 
ad«SBtiif»  that  wold  bt  eztnetod  firam  it.  He 

was  a  great  dancer,  now  and  for  many  years 
after.  Billiarda  he  pUyed  brilliantly.  Skating 
was  the  one  outdoor  .ezerdae  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in— 1m  oonld  not  stand  the  cold.  The 
garden  was  a  vast  attraction  to  their  friends, 
and  Boccia  (a  kind  of  bowls)  was  tlie  favourite 
gsOM  under  the  old  ebeatnnt'treea  which  over- 
shadowed the  central  alloy.  The  laige  rooms 
also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  music  and  to 
the  mixed  society  which  now  llocked  to  the 
hama  mora  tluui  twr.  Wo  hoar  of  Rahoi  «id 
Vamhagen,  Bettina,  Heine,  Holtei,  Lindblad, 
Steffena,  Qana,  Marx,  Kugler,  Droysen  ;  of 
Humboldt,  W.  Miiller,*  H^l  (for  whom  alone 
a  card-taUb  waa  providodX ud  other  intellectual 
and  artistic  persons,  famous,  or  to  be  famous 
afterwards.  Young  people,  too,  there  were  in 
troops;  thoHfoiraa  frao,  and  itmnat  havobooi 
a  delightful,  wholesome,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able time.  Among  the  features  of  the  garden 
life  was  a  newspaper,  which  in  summer  was 
oaHad  0fli7ifii-a0tfiM0r(«TlieQarden  TImeo');  in 
winter  Tht^-  und  Srhneezcitung {^Teik  and  Snow 
Times ').  It  appears  to  have  been  edited  by  Felix 
aid  Man,  bat  all  conlm  ware  free  to  contribute, 
fnr  which  pnrpoia  pern,  ink,  and  pa}>er  lay  in 
one  of  the  summer-nouses.  Nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  society,  but  grave 
personages,  Hko  Humboldt  and  Zelter  oven,  did 
not  disdain  to  add  their  morsel  of  fun  or  satire. 
In  all  this  brilliant  interchange  of  art,  sciciice, 
and  literature,  Felix,  even  at  this  early  date, 
«ao  the  prominent  figure.  It  was  now  aa  it 
was  all  through  his  life.  When  he  entered  the 
room  every  one  was  anxious  to  speak  to  him. 
Women  of  double  bis  age  made  love  to  him, 
and  men,  years  afterwards,  recolleeted  the  even- 
ings they  had  spent  with  him,  and  treasured 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.'  One  who 
knew  him  well  attUa  time,  bat  afterwaida  brdce 
with  him,  .speaks  of  the  separation  as  'a  drau|^t 
of  wormwood,  the  bitter  taste  of  whioh  remained 
for  years. ' ' 

The  latter  half  of  Angoit  and  the  wbole  of 

September  (1827)  were  passed  in  a  tour  with 
Magnus  and  Heydemann^  through  the  Harz 
moantaina  to  Baden>Baden  (wbers  bii  amnsing 

adventures  must  be  read  in  his  letters  in  F.M.), 
and  thence  by  Heidelberg,  where  he  made 
the  soquaiutance  of  Thibaut^  and  his  old  Italian 
mnriB,  to  Fkankfort  At  Fnnkfort  be  eaw 
Sdidble  and  Killer,  and  delighted  them  with 
bia  new  A  minor  string  quartet  (op.  13) — not 
tiien  fully  written  down  ;  and  also  with  the 

>  rather  of  M&z  MQI1«r,  and  •oMm*  «I  S«il«b«t'a  'SoMa* 

*  For  IxtaUsoH  of  Uiia  m*  Darn. 

•  Mux,  MrrM.  U.  isa 

*  tiBli  Wijiwiiin  wm  a  my  aaMntrlc  p«non.   H«  poncand 
■■Bj  ina.  af  Xeiitlrlmobn'i  — amodfit  other*  tha  pianoforte 
•am la  ta  B  (09.  7)  aQ<l  the  Tloloncallo  TarUtlon*  top.  17).  Theaa 
tM  ia  mvbar.  AMwm  tnm  ISMto  U8»-«i«  mtmh$maU  la  tk* 
Sniiim  not  Dr.  IkJlHsi^Wtas  9uflMW»  ■lii»al  ■wOB. 

•  rjL  1.  isi-isa 


'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  overture,  which 
altboogh  a  year  old  ma  atill  new  to  tbe  world. 

The  annoyance  about  'Camacho'  had  vanished 
with  the  tour,  and  Felix  could  now  treat  the 
story  as  a  joke,  and  take  otf  the  principal  persons 
concerned.  The  A  minor  quartet  (op.  18)  waa 
comi'lpte'I  directly  after  his  return  home,  and 
is  dated  '  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1827.'  Of  further 
compositions  thio  year  we  know  only  of  the 
beautiful  fugue  in  E  flat  for  strings  (on  his 
favourite  old  ecclesiastical  subject),  which  after 
his  death  was  published  as  the  last  movement 
of  op.  81.  It  is  dated  *  Berlin,  K«v.  1,  1827/ 
Also  a  *  Tu  es  Petrus  '  for  choir  and  orchestra, 
written  for  Fanny's  birthday  (Nov.  14),  and 
published  as  op.  111.  A  very  comio  *  Kinder> 
symphonic'  for  the  Christmas  home  party, 
scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Haydn's,  and 
a  motet  for  four  voices  and  small  orchestra  on 
the  ehonle  'Ofariete  da  Lemm  Gottee,'  are 
named  by  Fanny  in  a  letter.*  Soon  after  this 
their  circle  sustained  a  loss  in  the  de]iarture  of 
Klingemann,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  moat 
genial  of  the  aet,  to  London  aa  Seerslary  to  the 
Hanoverian  Legation. 

During  the  winter  of  1827  Felix — incited 
thereto  by  a  oomplaint  of  Bchubring's,  that 
Bach  always  seemed  to  him  like  an  arith- 
metical exercise — formed  a  select  choir  of  sixteen 
voices,  who  met  at  his  house  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  atonoe  began  to  practise  the  idkttbew 
Passion.'^  This  was  the  seed  which  bloeiomed 
in  the  public  performance  of  that  great  work  a 
year  later,  and  that  again  in  the  formation  of 
the  Baohgeeellschaft,  and  the  publication  of  the 
B  minor  Ma.s.s  and  all  thn  Cliurch  Cantatas  and 
other  works  which  have  proved  such  mines  of 
wealth.  Long  and  oom|moated  aa  ^  PlMiion 
is,  he  must  have  known  it  by  heart  even  at  that 
early  date  ;  for  among  other  anecdotes  proving 
as  much,  Schubring,  who  may  be  implicitly 
believed,  relates  tiiat  one  evening  afbor  aooom- 
panying  one  of  the  choruses  at  the  piano  ■ 
without  book,  he  said,  'at  the  twenty-third 
bar  the  sopranos  have  C  and  nut  C  sharp ' ! 

March,  1828,  was  occupied  by  the  oompoeition 
of  a  long  lyric  poem  (lyrische  Dichtung)  to  words 
by  Levezow,  for  the  Tercentenaiy  Festival  of 
Atbot  Dfirer,  at  the  Singaksdemie  at  Beriin, 
on  April  18.*  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Akademie  der  bildenden  Kiinste  und  dem 
Kimstlervereine,  and  is  written  for  solo  voices, 
ohomo,  and  orchestra,  and  oontaina  fifteen 
numbers.  The  '  Trumpet  Overture  '  preceded 
it  in  performance.  Felix  was  not  in  luvc  with  his 
task,  but  as  the  work  grew  into  shape  and  the 
rehearsals  progreawd,  be  beoeme  veomciled  to  it ; 
the  performance  was  gon<!,  aiul  Fanny's  sisterly 
verdict  is  that  '  she  never  remembers  to  have 
spent  a  pleaaanter  boor.'*  The  w«ak  lemaini 
in  MS.  at  tha  flingdcadamia  and  tha  Boyal 

•  r.Jf.  I.  190.  m.  7  SeS  p.  31««. 

•  A^.I.  UEitt,  ».  3M.  •  /-wir.  1.  IN. 
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Library  at  Berlin,  &nd  has  probably  the  faults  of 
almost  all  such  compositions.  Even  Bsethoven 
faile<I  wlicii  lie  )\:v\  to  write  to  orIf*r.  Fato, 
however,  had  a  aeouud  task  of  the  same  kind  in 
■tors  for  Felix,  with  tem»  enriooi  vitiatioiu. 
This  time  the  cantata  was  for  a  meeting  (or,  as 
we  shonld  now  call  it,  a  '  congress  ')  of  {ihysicians 
and  investigators  of  natural  acieuce,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  given  by  A.  von  Humboldt  as  pre- 
sident. Rellstah  -wrnt  '  t}\r  ■\\nr\s,  and  Felix 
was  invited  to  oompoiw  the^utiic.  It  oontains 
•evm  muiibwt  for  tolo  aiid  ohora^  Owing  to 
•  wbim  of  Htunboldt's  the  chorus  was  conliued 
to  men's  voic>es,  and  the  orchestra  to  clarinets, 
horns,  trum^ieta  violoncellos,  and  baaaes.  The 
tiling  CMU  off  in  September ;  bat  no  Indieo — 
not  even  Fanny^ — were  admitted,  no  report  ia 
given  in  the  musical  paper ;  and  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  fh«  MS.  Catalognetheautogra}>h 
has  probably  vanished.  Chopln  Wu  pn-M-nt 
at  the  sitting:;  of  the  congress,  and  saw  Memlels- 
sohn  with  8pontiui  and  Zelter ;  but  his 
modeaty  kept  him  from  introdoeiQg  himaelf, 
and  their  Moqiuintanoe  wm  pat  off  to  •  kter 
date.' 

Felix  had,  however,  during  the  summer  been 
occupied  in  a  more  congenial  task  thou  such 
pihes  d'o<xtision  as  these, viz.  in  the  coTnpoaiti<in 
of  the  Overture  to  Goethe's  'Calm  sea  and 
])rosperoaB  voyage,'  on  which  wo  find  him  em- 
ployed in  June  (18'J8).  Fanny  gives  us  the  in- 
teresting information  that  ho  especially  avoided 
the  form  of  an  Overture  with  Introduction,  and 
wished  his  work  to  stand  as  two  companion 
jnctures.'  She  mentions  also  his  having  written 
pianoforte  pieoes  at  this  time,  including  some 
*Lied«r  ohne  Worte'  (a  title  not  destined  to 
come  before  the  world  for  some  years)  and  a 
great  Antiidiona  and  Responsorium  for  fotir 
choirs,  'llorayeat,'  etc.,  which  »tiU  remains 
in  MS. 

For  Cliristmas  he  wrote  a  second  Kinder- 
symphonie,  which  delighted  every  one  so  much 
that  it  had  to  he  repeated  on  the  spot'  He 
also  re -scored  ITandcl's  *  Acis  and  Galatea,'  and 
the  'Dettingcn  Te  I)cnm,'at  Zel tor's  desirf,  fi.r 
the  use  of  the  Singakademie.*  They  have 
sinoe  been  pabiiihed,  but  are  not  eatiafaetory 
Rlio(>iin<'nn  of  such  work.  He  also  wrote  the 
Voriatioua  in  O  for  [*f.  and  violoncello  (op.  1 7), 
dated  <Jan.  30,  1829,'  and  dedioated  to  hia 
brother  Fiftul,  who  was  more  than  a  bir  violon< 
cello  player.  Tlie  '  Calm  sea  and  prosperous 
voyage'  was  finished,  or  liuishcd  as  neaily  as 
any  score  of  Mendeleaohn't  can  be  oaid  to  have 
been  finished,  before  it  was  jiuWicly  per- 
formed and  had  received  those  innumerable 
corrections  and  alterations  and  afterthoughts, 
whioh  he  alwaye  gave  his  works,  and  which  in 
some  instances  cntis.  d  the  dt  lay  of  their  appcar- 
an(»>  for  yvant — which  in  fact  prevented  the 

•  /MA  in.  ua        *  tm..  oovpind  vita  Jhtrunt,  p.  lU. 


appearance  of  the  Italian  Symphony  till  hia 
removal  made  any  forther  revision  impoesiblei. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  bfisii  of  the 
work  was  furnished  by  the  visit  to  Dobberau. 
A  MS.  letter  from  that  place  to  Fanny  {Jnkf 
27,  1824)  gives  her  an  account  of  the  sea  in 
tlie  two  eonditionB  in  which  it  ia  depicted  in 
tho  overture.* 

Felix's  Uttle  choir  liad  steadily  contiiAMd 
their  pnr  tir-e  of  the  Passion,  and  the  iM^ttcr 
they  knew  the  mighty  work  tlie  more  urgent 
became  thrir  derire  for  a  public  perfonnanee 
by  the  SIngakademie  (300  to  400  voices)  under 
Felix's  own  care.    Ajv^rt  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  music,  with  its  double  choruses  and 
double  oveheatra,  two  main  obatafllea  appeared 
to  lie  in  the  way — the  opposition  of  Zelter  ak 
head  of  the  Akademie,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
public    Felix,  for  one,  *  utterly  disbelieved  *  in 
the  poedbiUty  of  overooming  either,*  and  with 
him  were  his  parent*?  and  Marx,  whose  in- 
iiuenoe  in  the  house  was  great.  Against  him,  in 
thia  opinion,  were  Devrient,  Sehnbrhig,  Baner, 
and  one  or  two  other  enthusiasts.    At  IcDgth 
Devrient  and  Felix  determined  to  go  and  beard 
Zelter  in  his  den.  They  encountered  a  few  roagfa 
words,  but  their  enthusiasm  gained  the  day. 
Zelter  yielded,  and  allowed  Felix  to  conduct  the 
rehearsals  of  the  Singakademie.'  The  principal 
solo  fingen  of  tiie  Oftera  at  onoe  gave  in  thmr 
adhesion  ;  the  rehearsals  began  ;  Felix's  tact, 
jikill,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  music 
carried  everything  before  thcni,  and  the  public 
flocked  to  the  rehearsals.     On  Wednesday, 
March  11,  IP'J^,  the  tii-st  performance  of  the 
Passion  took  pUoe  since  the  death  of  Bach  \ 
eveiy  ticket  was  taken,  and  a  thonsand  people 
were  turned  away  from  the  doors.  Thus  in  Felix 's 
own  wonls  (for  once  itnd  once  only  alluding  to 
his  de»oeul)  '  it  was  an  actor  and  a  Jew  who 
restored  thisgreat  Christian  work  to  the  people. 
There  was  a  second  performance  under  Felix  on 
iiach's  birthday,  March  21.    It  is  probable  tliat 
these  snoeesNS  did  not  add  to  Felix's  {mpularity 
with  the  nMMdflWm*  of  Berlin.    Whether  it  was 
liis  age,  his  manner,  his  birth,  the  jM^sition  held 
by  his  family,  or  whatever  else,  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  at  this  time  in  eome  way  under  a  cload. 
ITe  hadso  far  quarrelled  with  tlieRoyal  Orchestra 
that  they  refused  to  be  conducted  by  him,  and 
concerts  at  whioh  his  works  were  ^vnn  wers 
badly  attended.* 

Paganini  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin 
this  month  (&Iarch^,  gave  four  ooncertjs,  ami 
bewitched  the  Berhnem  as  he  did  every  one 
else.'**  ITt'  very  soon  found  his  way  (<>  the 
I^ipidgcr  Strasse."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  he  heard  the  Passion,  and  if,  like 

>  'Somatlmaii  It  llM  u  nnoaUt  ma  »  mliror.  witbaul  ««<^<*> 
brmkara.  or  iwIm  .  .  ,  HWilliiH  It  !■  M«lM«aS  fwlaw  tM  I 

durr  not  go  in.' 

Tli-  v  Itt-sun  ill..  i1  'hrnifl  of  JanuAry  lfU9     F.M   t.  2(H 

"  /<«*.  11.  ST.    »  tiM  hit  Wttw  to  I^mM  tiMM.  in  0.  «  jr.  p.  Ul 
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Eonni,  aome  jeara  later,  be  profeMed  himaelf 
t  luewt  to  Bfldu 

\V!ii»tHng*8  Ifandhufh  shows  Uiat  by  the  end 
cf  thu year  (1829)  Felix  had  published  his  three 
•A.  quartets ;  the  Sonata  for  pf.  and  vu.  ;  the 
Ctpnodo  for  pf.  (op.  6) ;  the  Sonata  for  pf. 

) ;  the  '  Wedding  of  Camacho  *  ;  and  the  first 
uro  Uxdu  of  Songs.  The  dedications  of  these 
Anv  IB  tttsnsting  light  on  stmte  ^ings.  Hie 
pC  qoAitets  are  inscribed  rnpectively  to  Prince 
A.  Radriril  (a  friend  of  the  family,  wlio  was 
tracQt  st  the  hrst  performance  of  '  Die  Beiden 
ndtgogen*  at  Um  HtiM  nmmentdey,  Zeltw, 
IM  Goethe ;  the  violin  sonata  (op.  4)  to  Exluard 
XiU,  Felix's  favourite  violin  player  ;  and  the 
•Ml  Ghsneteristio  pf.  pieces  (op.  7)  to  Lud- 
«V  Bagar,  his  pkinliorto  tRMlur.  TIm  iwt 
kre  no  dedications. 

Hm  oin^meQt  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn  to 
WilliMB  BmmA  the  tMiater,  of  Berlin,  took 
f.iCK  on  Jan.  22,  1829,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eicittment  about  the  Passion  ;  and  on  April  10 
ftdu  started  for  England.  He  was  now 
iM^r.  raiefe,thetemiiiMtioaofliisIiabilitj 
ti> military  service,'  the  friction  just  alluded  to 
iMveen  himself  and  the  musical  world  of  Berlin 
r-dl  thingi  mviteil  him  to  timvd,  and  Zeltar* 
TCI  Dot  wrong  ia  ssying  that  it  was  good  for 
k:n  to  leave  home  for  a  time.  Hitherto  also 
itc  ;ad  worked  without  fee  or  reward.  He  was 
scv  to  prove  tliat  he  eoold  aieke  hii  UWng 
W  music.'  But  more  than  this  was  involved. 
Hi!  Tisit  to  England  was  the  first  section  of  a 
'  '^  journey,*  planned  by  the  care  and  sagacity 
^  his  fcthsr,  and  destined  to  occupy  the  next 

-  r-'-irs  of  his  lifo.  In  this  journey  he  was 
c^iy  to  examine  the  various  countries,  and 
ih  fix  «B  one  in  which  to  live  and  woik  ;  to 
l^ke  his  name  and  abilities  known,  so  that 
»?iT¥  he  settled  he  sliould  not  lie  received  as  a 
i^u^t ;  and  lastly  to  employ  his  good  Ibrtune 
|h  iii^  snd  the  liberality  of  his  fisther,  in  pre- 
T^rin^t  the  ^Tound  for  future  efforts.'*  The 
JDvney  was  thus  to  be  to  him  what  the  artistic 
itMtr  of  other  musicians  had  been  to  them  ;  but 
*ith  ths  important  dilference,  resulting  from 

rirtonate  position  in  lif**,  that  the  establi.sh- 
of  his  musical  reputation  was  not  the 
kdoBTs  object,  but  that  his  joomej  wos  to 
liim  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  form 
lii  'hdracter  and   manners.     Music  had  not 
adopted  as  a  prutession  for  Felix  without 
■vh  Mtatioii,  and  resistanoe  on  the  part  of 

'  of  his  relations,  and  his  father  was  wisely 
^•ired  that  in  so  doing  nothing  should  be 
«kTi/ieed  in  the  general  culture  and  elevation 
^  bis  son.  The  reason  alleged  to  have  been 
|>T<n  by  a  yotmg  Scotch  student  for  ^roing  to 
Ot/«d,  '  To  improve  myself,  and  to  make 

*  L  toSrhklnlU.  AftU  IS.  Vm. 

;  ay  pot  javnMvHH  Mils  Ik  «.  a  jr.  fib 


friends,'  was  MesdalaBohn's  molto,  not  only 
during  his  grand  tour  hot  tiironglumt  his  eaieer. 

It  was  their  first  serious  parting.  His  father 
and  Rebecka  accompanied  him  to  Hamburg. 
The  boat  (the  AUtcoodC)  left  on  the  Saturday 
evening  before  Suter  Suuday,  April  18,  and  tt 
was  not  till  noon  on  Tue^ay,  the  21st,  that 
he  reached  the  Custom  House,  London..  The 
passage  wse  a  very  had  one,  Uie  enpnos  broke 
down,  and  Men<]e]Hs<ilin  lay  insensible  for  the 
whole  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  Hewaswelcomed 
on  landing  by  Klingemaun  and  Moscheles,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  then  numbend  108, 
Great  Portland  Street,  w.  ere  his  landloid  Wis 
Heinke,  a  German  ironmonger.* 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  mtisioal  season,  and 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  Malibran  made 
her  first  reappearance  at  the  Opera,  as  Desde- 
mona.  His  account  of  her,  with  other  letters 
dseeribing  this  period,  will  be  found  in  DU 
FamilU  Mendelvnhn  (i.  214-294),  in  Devrient's 
Recx)lUclions,  [and  in  Letters  of  Felix  Mendela- 
soiin  to  Jtpiaz  and  CharloUe  MotcheUa  (1888)]. 
Other  singers  in  London  at  that  time  were 
Sontag,  Pisarnni,  Mnic  Stockhaiisen,  and  Don- 
selli ;  also  Yelluti,  the  castrato,  a  strange  survival 
of  tiie  aneient  world,  whom  it  is  wfReult  to 
think  of  in  connection  with  Felix  Mendelssohn* 
Bartholdy.  De  B^riot  and  Madanie  Dulcken 
were  among  the  players.  Fvtis,  too,  was  in 
London  with  the  ot^ect  of  deliveiing  his  leetnxee 
(of  which  only  one  wm  given)  on  '  La  musique 
k  la  portce  de  tottt  le  monde,'  in  French,  to 
English  audiences.  Felix  was  much  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moscheles,  and  there  met  Nenkorom, 
with  whom,  in  everything  bttt  his  mosio,  he 
sympathised  warmly. 

His  first  appeaimnoe  before  an  English  andienoe 
was  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  (then  held  in 
the  Argyll  Kooms,  at  thp  t)|i]>er  end  of  Regent 
Street,  where  No.  :^46  now  stands),  on  Monday 
evening,  May  86,  when  he  eondneted  his 
Symphony  in  C  minor.  Old  .Tohn  Cramer* led 
him  to  the  piano,  as  if  he  were  a  young  lady.'' 
The  applause  was  immense,  and  the  Scherzo 
(scored  by  him  from  his  Octet  for  this  occasion, 
in  place  of  the  original  Minuet  and  Trio)  wrvs 
obstinately  encored  against  his  wish.^  How 
deeply  he  felt  the  warmth  of  his  reception  may 
be  seen  from  his  letter  to  the  Society.'  He 
published  the  symphony  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Philharmonic,'*'  and  they  on  their  i^axi  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  on 
Nov.  29.  1829.  It  was  thus  an  Ku^rlisl,  V.ody 
which  gave  him  his  lirst  recognition  as  a 
composer."  The  simple  applause  of  London  had 

*  The  mniar  of  KlrtlnchoaM  Strwi,  MW  uMI  ihiM  im  mmtanS 

79.  (The  hoitw  »»«  rrlmilt  In  IWM  ;  »  phntn^mpJi  f1  U.  tjki-ii  >.<>(ul* 
th»  rrbuildiiii;.  ■>  II  foiuul  In  Mviir<iJ  H'tm-U  u.  !•  «■!■  »,  W 
Y  (i  Kdwiuxl*  ilHKl.  Ik  «1    Sm  jOm  the  Hutical  Timtt.  Dec  laHk 


p.  HTM.  MMi  tejit  itot,  p.  n.] 


•lUd. 


■  KM. 

•  Hofarfk,  p.  81 .    Th*  MUt  U  In  Frencb. 

■*  Th«  »utnicn«ph  of  ttir  Byinphonjr— In  th»  fr*m  cluUi  board*  m 
fanalliar  to  thixu-  who  ktk»w  h.i  MH  »ciri«  It  now  in  tlie  Hocietr'a 
Ubnry 

U  Sm  U>«  •UtmiMBt  to  UiU  effect  in  the  A.il.t.  for  IKW,  p.  337. 
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wfptd  out  tilt  niMn  ubA'  inimiiihwtuMttmi  of 

Berlin.  This  he  never  forgot:  it  recur* through- 
out hia  corresi>ondence,  and  animates  his  account 
of  his  latest  visits  to  \u.  Near  the  cloae  of  his 
life  ha  apoka  of  it  as '  haring  lifted  aitona  froni 
his  heart.**  The  English  had  much  to  learn, 
and  he  oould  laugh  heartily  at  them ;  but  at 
kaft  they  lond  mm  and  his  nmaio,  and  ware 

Suite  in  mnmt  in  their  appraoiatioB.'  five 
ays  afterwards,  on  the  30th,  at  2  P.M.,  he 
appeared  again  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  at  what 
li  Tagnely  called  in  tiia  Timet  of  Jmia  1,  *Tlia 
fourth  grand  concert.'  Ho  played  the  Concert- 
Stiiok  of  Weber — as  the  same  journal  informs 
u — 'with  no  muno  before  him.'  A  charming 
letter,*  aqual  to  any  in  the  whole  collection 
for  its  gaiety  and  bright  humour,  describes  his 
coming  to  the  rooms  early  to  try  the  piano — 
a  now  OlaiMmti — and  hla  kwing  Uniwlf  in 
temporising  till  he  was  recalled  by  finding  that 
the  audience  were  taking  their  seats.  Two 
other  concerts  must  be  mentioned  : — one  by 
Drouet,  the  fluto-playar,  on  Midsummar  Night, 
at  which,  most  appropriately,  the  Overture  to 
the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  given,  for 
fha  flnt  time  in  England,  and  ho  hinuelf  played 
the  E  flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven.  After  tlie 
concert  the  score  of  the  overture  was  left  in  the 
hackney  coach  by  Attwood,  and  lost.^  On 
Mendelsaohn's  hearing  of  it,  he  said,  'Never 
mind,  I  will  make  aiiDthcr. '  Ho  di'l,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  the  parts  no  variations  were 
CraiuL  Tha  other  oonoeit  on  Jidy  IS  was  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  sutforers  from  tilt  floods  in 
Silesia.'  At  this  the  Overture  was  repeated, 
and  Felix  and  Moscheles  played  (for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  En^and)  a  Onoerto  by  the 
former  for  two  Pianofortes  and  Orchestra,  in  E.* 
All  this  was  a  brilliant  beginning,  as  far  as 
compositions  went ;  it  placed  him  in  the  best 
possible  position  before  the  musical  society  of 
London,  htit  it  did  not  do  much  to  solve  the 
question  of  livelihood,  since  the  only  commission 
whioh  we  hear  of  hia  reoriving,  and  which 
delighted  him  htigely,  he  was  compelled  for 
obvious  reasons  to  decline,  viz.  a  festival  hymn 
for  Oeylon  for  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  natives  ! — an  idea  so  comical  that  he 
says  it  had  kept  him  laughing  inwardly  f<>r  two 
days.^  A  h\S,  letter  of  this  time  (dated  June 
7)  is  signed '  Gorapoeer  to  the  lelaiid  of  Ceylon.' 

But  he  found  time  for  other  things  liesides 
music  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  picture 
galleries,  and  balls  at  Devonahire  House  and 
Lanadowne  Honse,  and  eo  many  ether  partiee, 
that  the  good  people  at  home  took  frfipit  and 

<  I^tUr  to  Mm*.  Jmv  ti IMI  OoMldlllHi 
t  Bm  r.M.  I.  m  aod&v.      81.  sa 

*  r.M.  i.  tm.  (Utsd  JniM  7.  IBV. 

«  On  th«  Mthoritr  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Buk. 

■  Thu  wu  nigfMtod  fef  MaaMMolnli  orib  inrthi^jAettvtd 

VWfz  (KM.  i.  SMt. 

•  8«e  FfllK'f  letter*  <J«»-rlt.ini'  th  ..  July  10,  IB,  «rj:l  17  /•  »/  1 
SB-310) :  »Im  Mm.  L  SX7.   The  ftut<,><rupb  of  tbe  Cooowto  U  d»ted 

0A.I7.1IK  >iur.i.m 


thought  he  was  giving  up  mnrie  for  aoeiety,  a 
would  become  a  draw^g-room  ornament.*  T 

charm  of  his  manner  and  his  entire  simplid 
took  {leople  captive,  and  he  laid  a  good  foonc 
tioD  thii  year  for  the  time  to  coma. 

An  anuisitig  little  pifture  of  himself  and  1 
friends  itosen  and  Muhlenfeld,  ooming  hoi 
lato  from  a  itato  dinner  giren  bj  the  Pnmi 
Ambassador,  baying  three  German  sausages,  ai 
then  finding  a  quiet  street  in  which  to  devo 
them,  with  a  three -part  song  and  peals 
laughter  between  the'  monthMa,  ehowa  ht 
gaily  life  wont  on  outside  the  concert-room.* 

At  length  the  musical  season  was  over.  Fel 
and  Klingemann  left  London  about  JAly  21,  ai 
stopping  at  York  (23rd)  and  Durham  (24thX 
were  in  Edinburgh  by  the  28th."  On  the  291 
they  were  present  at  the  annual  competition 
Highland  Pipere  in  the  Theatre  BoynL>*  Ontl 
30th,  liefore  leaving  '  the  grey  metro[>olis  of  tl 
north, '  they  went  over  Holyrood  Palace,  saw  tl 
traditional  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  ai 
the  ohapel,  with  the  altar  at  which  Mary  w> 
crowned  standing' ojien  to  the  sky,  and  surroundf 
with  grass  and  ivy,  and  everything  rained  aa 
decayed '  i  *  and  I  think,'  he  oontianea, « that 
found  there  the  beginning  of  my  Sootoh  Syn 
])}i()iiy.'  The  passage  which  he  then  wrol 
down  was  the  first  sixteen  bars  of  the  Introdoi 
tion,  whidi  raeom  at  tiw  «id  of  tiie  fliat  taam 
nient,  and  thaa  formi^  Aiitwere^  tiwnottoc 
the  work.'^ 

Fkom  Bdinbuii^  tiiey  went  to  AUioteftrd 
and  thence  by  Stii1ing>  Perth,  and  Dunkeld,  t 
Blair- Atholl  ;  then  on  foot  by  Fort- William  t 
Toljermory,  sketching  and  writing  enormoa 
letters  at  every  step.  On  the  way  tibey  virito 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  Felix,  writing  '  auf  eina 
liebride ' — 'on  one  of  the  Hebrides ' — August  7 
gives  twenty  bars  of  music, '  to  show  how  extn 
ordinarily  the  place  affected  me.'  These  twen^ 
bars,'*  an  actual  inspiration,  are  virtuall; 
identical  with  the  opening  of  the  wonderfo 
Overtore  whfoh  been  the  name  dT  'Hebrideil 
or  'Fingal's  Cave.'  Then  came  Glasgow,  am 
then  laverpool.  At  Livoq>ool  they  went  ove 
a  new  American  liner  called  the  .Va/x>/A/n,  am 
Felix,  finding  a  Broadwood  piano  in  the  8alo<Mii| 
sat  down  to  it  and  jilaycd  for  himself  and  hi 
friend  the  first  movement  of  Fanny's  '  Easter 
Sonato whatovw  tiiat  may  have  besn*  Rom 
was  always  in  hftltiloughts.  Then  to  Holyhead 
for  Ireland,  but  the  weather  was  dreadful.  H< 
says  :  '  Yesterday  was  a  good  day,  for  I  wai 
only  wet  through  three  times.'  So  he  tomel 
back  to  Liverpool,  there  said  good-bye  to  Klinge- 
mann, and  went  on  by  Chester  to  the  house  d 
Mr,  John  Tay]or,a  mining  engineer, at  Coed-di 
nearHoljwelL  Hera  he  ramained  fgriomedayi 
•  /)«..  p.  7S.  »  r.M.  1.  m 

■o  Their  Jmirner  cm  be  tnemA  bf  Pclix'i  AttAm,  »  ^JKLIO 
»  If'f  t.  :  H-varth,  p.  77.    I  owe  the  <Ute  to  the  UnliMai  ^  m 
John  iJIen  of  iMinbur|h.  i>  r  M  I  344. 
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smng  a  yery  plmsant  side  of  English  country 
iu'e^  and  making  an  indelible  impreosion  on  his 
korti ;  and  here  he  oompoaed  the  three  piano- 
fort*  pieces  which  form  op.  16,  tlie  firat  of  which 
is  kej,  tempo,  and  melody,  closely  reaemblee 
thtiitradBetioii  to  the  Sooteh  Symphony. >  The 
Mloving  letter,  written  after  his  death  by 
a  m*>mh«»r  of  the  Taylor  family,'  girea  a  good 
kiea  of  the  clever,  genial,  gay,  and  yet  eehouB, 
I  of  the  maD  at  this  happj  tima  of  lilb  s— 


It  wa«  in  the  year  1829  th*t  we  Unit  became  acq u*int«d 
with  Mr.  MenaelaMhn.  He  waa  introducad  to  ua  by  my 
aut.  Mr*.  Austin,  who  had  well  known  hia  couain 
riiifceaiir  Mandelaaohn,  at  Bonn.  He  viaited  ua  early 
la  tka  seaaon  in  B«dford  Row,  but  oar  real  friendship 
bMB  aiOiMiMo.  wUch  waaahouaa  near  Mold  in  rUiit< 
^^rwtaA  te  nnr  y«an  1v  O^^i 

^n'llaBMMlni  ama  dmm  Ihna  to  mod  a  little 
Mm  vMi  as,  te  the  aaana  of  a  tear  ia  ■aglaBd  and 
•nthad.  My  UOm  and  OMtiier  raeaived  hUB  kindly, 
M  tlMT  did  erenrbodr.  but  hia  nttnl  oieaMI  aaparU- 
cahr  sauatioa.  as  many  •tranaeni  ohbo  to  oar  houie  to 
m  tlie  minea  under  my  iuWa  aMBafMiM^aBd 
teelgueia  were  often  welcomed  tlisMk  flMO,  mnravor. 
we  b<>gan  to  find  that  a  nuMt  accomplished  mind  had 
con>e  among  us,  quick  to  observe,  delicate  to  distinKulsh. 
TWe  was  a  little  ahyneiui  about  him,  great  modesty. 
Vt  kn«w  little  about  hia  music,  but  the  wonder  of  It 
crtw  upon  ti»  ;  an<l  I  reinctnlter  one  night  when  my 
two  ti»tersanii  I  wf>nt  to  our  rooms  how  we  began  saying 
Uj  each  other  '  Surr-ly  thia  miiat  be  a  man  of  Rcnius.  .  .  . 
We  caui  t  mUtaken  about  the  nmsic ;  uever  did  we 
hear  any  oim  play  ao  before.  Yet  we  know  the  beat 
Loodon  muaidans.  Surely  by  and  by  we  shall  hear 
that  Felis  MMdilwoha-BsfllMildy  laagrsataaaM  latiw 
workl.- 

My  Cather'a  birthday  happened  while  Mr.  Mendelaaohn 
v\i  with  ns.  Thrre  was  a  jnnii'l  i<x|>«iitiuii  to  a  diatant 
Bin*,  up  among  tlie  hills  ;  a  tont  carritni  up  there,  a 
dinner  to  the  miuera.  We  had  ajieechea  and  health- 
drinklnga,  and  Mendelaaohn  threw  himself  into  the 
Whole  thinit.  aa  If  he  had  b«en  one  of  ua.  He  iiit<"restad 
biaw^lf  in  hearing  about  the  condition  and  way  of  life 
of  the  Walsh  mioers.  NoUiing  was  lost  upon  him.  A 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  my  brother  John  JuMt  aaer  he 
lift  Ooad-dn,  ehsraingly  describes  the  impreaaiona  he 
anMavajof  that  country,  aometimes  he  would  go 
ask  ilESftcMlH:  with  as  airls,  sitting  down  very  aeriouHl v 
Isdiav,  tot  making  tSsgreatastTun  of  attempts  which 
kaeeawdswdtobennsnecsssftiL   One  figure  of  a  Welsh 

eksiSBaglaad  to  be  like  a  camel,  and  she  was  called 
camel  aeeotdisvly.  Though  he  scorned  his  own 
dfsviats.  ko  kad  ths  genaias  artist-feeling,  sod  fieat 
tastteaktana.  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  bs  eotorod 
MotkobSM^ortkekUlaaDdthewoods.  His  way  of 
liMSDtiog  them  WW  aalvitk  the  paaea;  but  In  the 
ssanlngs  hia  improvlssd  ttasla  vaaMakov  aikat  bs  had 
sksarvsd  or  felt  in  the  psfltdw-  Ihe pieoa oallsd  'The 
ttvniei.' which  be  wrote  at  tkab  Itow  Ibrnr  ilatw  flosan 
viiithow  wiaatlaMBa;  it  was  a  weollactiwi  of  a  wal 

aetoal  rivnlet.S 

Wo  ohMerved  how  nataral  ol^ects  seemed  to  suggest 
moaic  to  him.  There  was  in  my  sister  Honora'a  garden 
a  prrUy  creeping  plant,  new  at  that  time,  covered  with 
iittl*  trnnipet-like  flowera.*  He  was  struck  with  it,  and 
I..a)«l  f..r  iifr  the  music  which  (he  »*i<l)  the  fairies  mi^ht 
bJaV  on  thcjse  IruinpeUt.  Mni<"n  he  wnite  out  the  piece 
(aflnl  a  Capnccio  in  E  minor)  lie  drew  a  little  bnaeh 
of  that  flowfr  all  up  the  margin  of  tht<  jiawer. 

Thepiece(an  AndanU'and  Alit-kni)  which  Mr.  Mendt'ls- 
■ka  wrote  forme,  wassuggMt'*<l  by  th<^  Hi^ht  of  a  btmcli 
SfeBMHaBsaaid  rosea. >  The  cariiati<jn!i  that  year  were 


•  aiw 


A'l^rua  ■/*  Id  ft^  aad  tb«  AndMita  UrapMtaSaStkSSad 

TtM  t*»am  U  dtUd  'CoMl-^a.  B«pt.  4.'  [MB]. 
Aan*  Tkylor.  sftarwMila  MriL  Wonlvr 
lilin  WW  Unif  •  foToQiita  of  hU.    A  w»tn  ■colour  dnwlnc 
mrr.  InmfirMhj  Fftllt  •  pUTlnf  of  It.  !•  •till  lu  th«  poSM*- 
M  faaillT  '         ^  Tti'-  MM  U  hmdvJ  'Am  itacti.'  Mid 

•f  tfea  Tayton  U  that  il  depict*  tb«  M-twl  (tnain. 
tasS  ifcsnim.  mS  oUmt  imXvrm,  that  flow*  nmu 
a  Jiuiniiniiiiisiii. 
at  the  aftfln  sad  tslsBUea  o< 
'kraSierefkisMi 


very  fine  with  ua.  He  liked  them  best  of  all  the  flowenu 
and  would  li:ivf  one  oflfu  in  his  button-liolo.9  We  found 
he  intended  lite  ari^RK'"  1**»a»<'"^  ^^^'^^  composition 
as  a  reminder  of  the  sweet  scent  of  tti"  Howlt  rising;  up. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  wa,s  not  a  bit  '  aentmienUl,'  iliimgli 
he  had  so  much  8»«niiinent.  Nobody  enjoyeil  fun  ii;ore 
than  he,  and  his  lauglung  was  the  most  joyous  that  cnujd 
be.  One  evening  iii  hi>l  .Hunuht  r  we  tilaid  in  the  wood 
aboveour  hoim«?  latT  llian  u.sual.  We  liad  be»'n  tmilding 
a  house  of  lir  branchf.s  in  Susan's  Ranlen  up  in  the  wood. 
We  made  a  tire,  a  little  \«uy  off  it,  in  a  tliicket  among  the 
trees,  Mendelaaohn  ludp  n^  w  ith  the  utmost  zeal,  drag- 
ging up  more  and  more  wo<id  ;  we  tired  oiinwlves  with  our 
merry  work  ;  we  aat  down  round  our  tire,  the  (tmoke 
went  olL  the  ashea  were  glowing.  It  began  to  kci  lark, 
but  wsdid  not  like  to  leave  our  bonfire.  'If  we  Imd 
but  same  aiosie.'  Mendelssohn  said  ;  *  could  sny  one  get 
sometkll^  to  flaj  oaf*  Then  my  brother  recollected 
that  we  were  near  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  that  the 
gardener  had  a  llddle.  Off  nisbed  our  bova  to  get  the 
fldiUii  Wkoa  It  eaoie,  it  was  the  wretchedest  thing  in 
Itkad  butonoatring.  Mendelaaohn  took 
]s,and  Wl  Into  lJUof  laughter 
ItwlMakalMaidllMSOundsitmsds.  HiaUughter 
renr«BlAlaf»hepataBaUlatonsalaof  nsRinsak 
But  ke  aoiBohoir  allsnrarti  krau^t  bsantlfnl  aiasla 
out  of  tbe  poor  old  fiddle,  aad  «a  at  llitaatnf  to  aaa 
strain  after  another  till  the  dattaMMl  fSattH  iMMMw 

My  cousin,  John  Edward  Taylor.*  was  atayiag  wMl  aa 
at  that  time.  He  had  composed  an  tndtatkm  WeMl 
air,  an>l  Mon  breakfast  he  waa  playing  tkls  over,  au 
unconncious  that  Mr.  Mendelaaohn  (whose  bed-room  waa 
next  the  drawing-room)  overheard  every  notfc  That 
nlKht,  when  wc  had  iuu.hIc  aa  uaual,  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
Mt  down  to  plRV.  After  an  elegant  nrelude,  and  with 
all  possible  advantn^je,  John  Edwanl  heard  hia  poor 
little  air  Intnxluced  as  the  subject  of  the  evening.  And 
having  dwelt  uwjn  it,  and  adorned  it  in  every  gracafol 
maiin>  r,  M>  tidelHsohn  in  his  pretty,  playful  mqr,nMrtag 
to  the  com}i"srr,  pave  all  the  praise  to  him. 

I  auppoHe  some  of  the  charm  of  his  sj>et'ch  might  lie  In 
the  uiiuaiial  choice  of  wordn  which  he  aa  a  Oermsn 
made  in  ^p«■akin^;  EngltKh.  He  liiij>ed  a  little.  He  uaed 
an  action  of  nodding  hia  head  quickly  till  the  long 
locks  of  hair  would  fWl  over  hia  high  forehead  witfc  tka 
vehemence  of  hia  assent  to  anything  he  liked. 

Sometimes  he  uaed  to  talk  very  seriously  with  my 
mother.  Seeing  that  we  brothers  and  sisters  lived 
lovingly  tOfether  and  wjth  our  jian-nta,  he  spoke  about 
this  to  mj  motker,  toki  ber  bow  be  bad  known  IsmlUsa 
where  itwHiaotao;  aadasadtkewo«di*ToakBo«rael 
how  hsppy  yon  sre.' 

He  was  so  ikr  from  any  sort  of  pretension,  or  from 
making  a  fkvoar  of  giving  his  music  to  ua,  that  one 
evening  when  tks  flunily  from  s  neighbouring  house 
earns  to  dinner,  and  ws  kad  daadng  afterwards,  he  took 
klo  torn  la  playiDg  qoadiillso  and  waltxes  with  the 
others.  Ha  was  the  first  psnoa  wko  taoght  us  gallop- 
adea,  and  ke  flrat  played  as  Webar^  last  waltz.  Ba 
snloyed  dsncing  like  any  otkoryoanc  man  of  kis  ani 
He  was  then  twenty  yeaia  old.  He  kad  written  his  'lail* 
summer  Night's  Dream'  [Oveitnrs]  belkfe  tkat  ttmOk 
I  well  remember  bis  playing  it.  Be  left  Ooed-dn  aarij 
in  September  18». 

We  aaw  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whenever  he  eune  to 
En^cland,  but  the  visits  he  made  to  us  in  London  kaia 
not  left  so  much  inipressiou  upon  me  as  that  one  at 
Coed -<lu  did.  1  t  an,  liow  cver,  call  to  mind  a  party  at  my 
father's  house  in  li.drnrd  Itow  where  he  waa  present  Sir 
George  Smart  "  as  t  !i<-r>'  :U*o  :  when  the  latter  was  asked 
to  play  he  said  to  my  mother,  '  No,  no,  don't  call  upon 
the  old  poet-horae.  when  you  have  a  hiKh  inettled  young 
racwr  at  hand.'  TIk'  end  of  it  was  a  duet  played  l>y  Sir 
OwjrK'ti  and  Mr.  M--Mi'  iH-.olin  t.>g»<lhcr.  Our  dear  old 
master,  Mr.  Attwo.Mi,  dtt^'ii  nset  Inrii  hI  our  house.  Once 
he  went  with  us  to  a  ball  at  Mr.  Attwood's  at  Norwood. 
Returning  by  daylight  1  r>'nieniber  how  Mr.  Mendela- 
aohn admired  the  \  i<  w  >,(  St.  I^aul  s  in  the  early  dawn 
which  we  got  from  Hlackfnars  Uridp*.!'  Hnt  the  happiest 
Visit  to  us  was  that  one  when  he  fln«t  brought  his 
sweet  youuK  wife  to  see  my  mother.    Madame  Felix 

y.M.  I.  3T9l  Tb«  sutof  rmpk  of  ti«.  I  U  belled  ■  Nalkra  nod  Bomb 
In  Kmi|« '— canattoaaairf  Baaaa  la  ptaitr- 

*  Compar*  Mo*,  t  WT. 

7  A  »on  of  Edwanl  TbtIot.  Ore«h»ro  Proft«i»or  of  Mntlr,  109461. 

*  [A  fftcKtpiUe  r»pn>duilii.n  of  *  i*ncil  'lr«»lrij  l.y  him  of  ft. 
r»m.'»  Orthadrat.  at*,  aa  aaan  tnm  Blsokhrtats  Bniffi,  Isnaa  tba 
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 ^..-..^  VMS  biM*  thm,  and  we  all  of  u  Mid  1m 

CMid  Mi  have  ftmnd  on*  mora  worthy  of  hinwalf.  And 
with  tiM  daliglitftti  mnemlMmnee  of  hi»  tuippiiMM  tliaa, 
I  will  end  these  fhi^ient*. 

His  head  was  at  thia  time  fu!l  of  innsic— tlie 
E  flat  Violin  Quartet  (op.  12)' ;  an  oiguu  piece  for 
Fanny's  wodding  ' ;  tlie  Reformation  Symphony, 
the  Scotch  Symphony,  the  Hebrides  Overture, 
M  well  as  vocal  music,  '  of  which  he  will  say 
nothing.'  Othermbjeeta,  however,  occupied  even 
more  of  his  letters  than  music.  Such  Vtm  « 
private  plan  for  a  jouriH'y  to  Italy  in  company 
with  his  {>arcnts  and  ilubecka,  ior  which  he 
•Bters  into  a  little  oonapimey  with  hit  lister  ; 
and  !i  scheme  for  the  (vlcbration  of  his  parents' 
■ilver  wedding  (Dec  26,  18291  by  the  porfomi- 
•nee  of  thrM  openttH  (Liederepiel),  his  own 
'SddatetiliebMluift,'  a  second  tO  be  written  by 
Hcnsel  and  composc<i  by  Fanny,  and  the  thin] 
AU  '  Idyll '  by  Klingemann  and  hiniMlf,  which 
whenonoe  it  entersd  hii  head  rapidly  took  ohapo, 
and  by  the  111(1  of  OotoboT  appoin  to  hnvo  been 
firtu'illy  complete.^ 

By  Sept  10  he  WM  again  in  London,  tliia 
time  at  35  Bury  Street,  St  James's,  Klingo- 
mann's  lodgings*  ;  on  the  14th  he  finished  and 
signed  the  K  Hat  Quartet,  and  on  the  17  th  was 
thrown  finmagigand  hurt  his  knee,  which  foreed 
him  to  ke«p  his  bed  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
thus  to  miss  not  only  a  tour  throu^'li  Holland 
and  Belgium  with  his  father,  but  Fanny "s 
wedding.  Contincment  to  bed,  however,  doM 
not  prevent  his  writing  home  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  On  Sept.  22  he  ends  his  letter  with 
the  lint  phrMo  of  the  HebridM  Overtare— 'aber 
warn  Wiedenehen, 


On  Oct  28  he  informs  them  that  he  is  beginning 

again  to  compose— and  so  on.  He  was  nursed 
by  Klingemann,  and  well  cared  for  by  Sir  Lewis 
and  Lady  Moller,  by  Attwood  and  HawM  (the 
musicians),  the  Goachens,  and  others.  His  first 
drive  was  on  Nov.  6,  when  he  found  London 
*indeMribabl7  beantiftiL'  A  week  later  he 
went  to  Norwood  to  Uie  Attwoods,*  then  back 
to  town  for  '  the  fourteen  happiejit  flays  he  had 
ever  known,'  and  on  Nov.  29  was  at  Hdtel 
Quillacq,  Calais,  on  his  road  home.  He  nsched 
Berlin  Id  find  the  Hfiisels  and  the  Devrients 
inhabiting  rooms  in  the  garden. honse.  His 
lameness  Still  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick  ; 
but  this  did  not  impede  the  mounting  of  his 

'  A"  *.  PP  2T«.  ?».»«.  TheautoffrapfaoftheQturM,iatlMW» 
••Mlori  of  Mr  K.i.l.,rf.  d«t*l  •  I>m.l..n,  8«.|>t  14.  MM.'  Thottril 
pooaabed  M  No  1.  It  in  thii«  r^nIlT  hIi  iir<x>Ti(l  itrlnir  .jii»rtf>»  Ht* 
abMN^ikllH.  The  <ia»rtet  »»»  .l.slicau,!  to  -ft'if  ^l  rj.t  ,r|  („it 
'Jr'ISfr",'"*.'""".'  Mend»l«oJin  requort^l  IMv'ld  to 

•lUr  tiM  tnituit  r  dank  tUtm  klatnn  FMmokiMas'i  to  ■  B.  R.- 
ry^f""^'  •  ****  1^  W  Irttw  h.  Ji. 

'.^y""'  •»«'r«.-l(  wrote  the  pl»w  which  w,v«  m-tmllT  i.:»T,-ii  at  tha 
jwldln,.  Oct.  3.  18»  if.M.  I.  S8).  Kdlf.  |Mk«.  hoi^*w,  «m 
flu  l*h<"  I  urid  V  rlttM  oat  It.  to  J^M.  Mr  SB.  I8MI. 

>  r.M  I  xn-aiH:  iw.  k  SI.  TT^.k  i.  aoi 

»  Op  Irt.  No  3.  l«d»t«f  ■Norwood.  Rnrrvv.  Vov  Ig."   There  li » 
th« •«>'■••  ^MrcM.  Not  15.    ■rbph..ii«i.  waaon  Boutah 
Hin.  (A  9hoU)ttmt»t  of  It  la  gl*«a  in  Mtitteat  Mamnu  tn  ftiWwi. 


pieM  for  the  silver  weddin^^*  wiiich  came  off 
with  the  greatest  sno^ess  on  Dee.  26,  and  dis- 

pLiyed  an  amount  of  dramatic  ability  which 
ex(  ite«l  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  he  should 
again  write  for  the  sta^je.^  The  Liederspiei,  how- 
ever, wtB  not  enough  to  ooeapy  Urn,  «id  during 
this  winter  hi>  coimjmisp<1  a  Sym|)hony  for  the 
tercentenary  festival  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, wbieh  was  in  preparation  for  June  25, 
1880.  Tliis  work,  in  the  key  of  D,  is  that 
which  we  shall  often  again  refer  to  as  the  '  R. 
formation  Symphony,'  •  He  also  wrote  the  tint) 
Fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor  (op.  38)  for  pf. ,  whkk 
he  called  his  'Scotch  Sonata  '  • — apiece  too  little 
played.  A  Chair  of  Music  was  founded  in  the 
Berlin  university  this  winter  exjiressly  with  a 
view  to  its  being  fill^  by  Mendelssohn.  Bat 
on  the  offer  being  inttd-^  ]io  dp<  lined  it,  and  at 
his  instance  Marx  was  apiwinted  in  his  stead. 
There  ean  be  no  ddnbt  that  he  was  right 
Nothing  probably  coulji  have  entirdy  kept  down 
Mendelssohn's  ardour  for  comjvositior.  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  to  haA  c  exchanged  the  career 
of  a  composer  for  tl^t  of  a  nidversi^  teacher 
would  liave  added  a  serions  burden  to  the  nisny 
occupations  which  already  beset  him,  besides 
foroing  him  to  exehaqgs  a  pursuit  which  he 
loved  and  succeeded  in,  for  one  for  which  he  had 
no  turn — for  teaching  was  not  his  /arte." 

The  winter  was  over,  his  leig  was  well,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  resoming  his  'grant 
jonrney '  in  its  southern  }»ortion,  when,  at  the 
end  of  March  1830,  both  Rebecka  and  he  were 
taken  ill  with  measles.  This  involved  a  delaj 
of  a  month,  and  it  was  not  till  Haj  IS  tiiat 
he  wa.H  able  to  start.  His  father  aooompanied 
him  as  far  as  Dessau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
family,  when  he  remained  for  a  few  days  with 
his  friend  Schubring. 

He  travelled  through  Leipzig,  Wcissenfels, 
sad  Kanmburg,  and  reached  Weimar  on  the 
20th.  There  he  remained  a  fertnjgkt  in  tiie 
enjoyment  of  the  closest  interoonrse  with  Goethe 
and  his  family,  playing  and  loading  what  be 
oalla  a  mad  Ufe~Heidenleben.»Then  lim 
portr.iit  was  taken,  which,  though  like,  *mada 
him  look  very  sulky,'  and  a  cojiy  of  the  score 
of  the  Reformation  Symphony  was  made  and 
sent  to  Fanny.  On  June  8  he  took  leave  of 
Goethe  for  the  last  time,'*  and  went  by  Nanitt- 
beig  to  Munich,  which  he  reached  on  June  6.** 
At  Hnnidi  he  made  a  long  halt,  remaining  till 
the  end  of  the  month  ;  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Josephine  Lang,  Delphine  Sohanroth,  and  other 


*  '  H«link«}ir  ■na  dm  Prmd* '  (Th* 

trmn«Ut«»i  Chorlay  u  '  Hon  •nd  8 
Hayin^rket  Thmtrr.  July  T,  1H91 


,  „  .,  - AtK&sa 

"  For  •omr  curioti.  ilrtaiU  rritanllofr  thin  >or  /m.      ML  Site- 
hrimr  OOO*)  Ull«  tb«  Mine  torf  of  tbc  Trumprt  (»r«tnf^ 
•  Tb«  Ma.  lonMrty  In  Mr.  S4iW«N^  poMnMion.  ii  enUtM 

It  at  aooth»-».  May  W,  IfOO  (/  M»y  «S.  IIOQ.)      M  flan,  «  fST^ 
»  See  a  nraiark  ict  llauptinAnn  •  Utttrt  (0  fltaMT  H.  USI  to 

rvfarvtice  to  •  almnar  atUnipt  tu  1(05. 
>*  r.M.  L  SIS  (InaoevnUcly  Augaat.  bat  cxirrxctcd  In  tto 

•dltkm.  (ram  which  th«  Bacliah  tmwUtiun  waa  made) 

■*  ^  ll«y  fl^  UMi  Smmm' " 


Me.«ir.9bm 


toe.  A  jr. 

•A.JetolkMM 
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ifitamting  persons,  and  was  feted  to  an  extra- 
wfinaryeztent* — *8avend  paiiiMereiyttvening, 
ad  more  pianoforte  playing  than  I  ever  recollect' 
—ill  which  nusHt  be  read  in  the  lettfr  of  Mtirx, 
ttd  ia  his  own  delightful  pages.^  On  June  14, 
k  MMb  Faany  •  littto  Soog  without  Words 
(Lied)  in  A,  and  on  the  26th  '  on  the  birth  of 
her  son,  'a  much  longer  one  in  B  tiat  minor,  which 
he  t/ter wards  altered,  and  published  as  op.  30, 
Ko.  2.3  Both  here  and  at  Vienna  he  is  disgusted 
•ttheif^norance  on  the  |»art  of  the  l>*»st  j>layer8 — 
Xoart,  Uaydn,  and  beetlioveu  utterly  ignored, 
baoMl,  Field,  and  KalkbreniMr  aooepted  at 
ckasics.  He  himself  played  the  best  music, 
Uti  with  iho  Ixfut  elfect,  and  his  visit  must  have 
Burkcd  an  e|ioch  in  the  taste  of  both  places.^ 

fnm  Munidi  lie  went  tlirongh  tiie  Saldeam- 
aergut,  by  Salzburg,  Ischl,  and  tho  Traunsoe, 
CO  Liiu,  and  then<^  to  Vienna,  August  13. 
Here  he  p&aaed  more  than  a  month  of  tho  gay«ist 
life*  with  H.mser  the  singer,*  Merk  the  violon- 
cellist, the  Pereira-s,  the  Kskel«i,  and  otheTS,  hut 
sot  30  gaj  aa  to  interfere  with  serious  oom|K>i>i- 
(ioQ— wita«M  ft  fiutatft  or  aathenKni  *0  Ibnpt 
veil  Blut  and  Wnnden*  (MB.),^  and  an  '  Ave 
Maria'  for  tenor  solo  and  eight -part  chorus 
(ofn  23,  No.  2),  both  of  this  date.  On  Sept  28 
«s  fad  him  ftt  PMsbutg,  witoessing  the  oorona- 
T.  n  of  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Hungary^  ;  then  at  Lilienfeld  ;  and  by  Gratz, 
Cdine,  etc ,  he  reached  Yenioe  on  October  9. 

His  stay  in  Italy,  and  his  journey  through 
SiritKrlsu'i  b^.-k  tn  Munich,  are  so  frilly  f1f>p;''tcd 
in  the  volume  of  hia  Lelier»  from  lUUy  and 
Bmbtrtarndt  that  it  i»  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  chief  points.  He  went  from  Venice  by 
Bol.i<ni4  to  Floff'nr'o.  r?-u-liing  it  on  Oct.  2*2. 
ua  leinaiuiiig  there  for  a  week.  He  an-ived  lu 
Bone  on  Nov.  1 — ^tbe  aame  day  aa  Goethe  had 
'iooe,  as  he  is  can'Tal  to  remark  -  and  he  liv^d 
thf-n  till  April  10.  1831,  at  No.  5,  Piana  di 
Sfttgna.  The  latter  half  of  April  and  tlie  whole 
of  May  were  devoted  to  Naples  (StL  Combi, 
St*.  Lucia,  No.  13,  on  tlie  3ni  floor)  and  the  Bay 
—Sorrento,  Ischia,  Amalfi,  etc  Here  he  met 
Biuedlet,  sdid  mewed  the  aoquaintanoe  wUdk 
'hfj  had  begun  as  boys  in  Berlin  in  1821,  when 
Sknedict  was  Wehor's  {»uj)il.^  By  June  5  he 
vai  Utck.  in  Rome,  and  after  a  fortnights  interval 
yt  oat  on  his  homeward  journey  by  Florenoe 
''i.n^  24).  Genoa,  Milan  (July  7-15),  Lago 
M^ac^giore  and  the  Islands,  the  Simplon,  ilar- 
tis^y,  and  the  Col  de  Balme,  to  Chamonni  and 
t^neva.    Thenoe  on  foot  across  the  t  noun  tains 

Iiit»-rliken  ;  and  thenoe  by  Onndelwald  and 
ti^«  Furka  to  Lucerne,  August  27  and  28.  At 
Iitariakeii,  beiidea  aketehiog,  and  writing  hoth 
letter*  and  eoiigi,  he  oompoied  the  only  iiwItMe 

1  I  t-'.  zaur.  Oct.  IC.  ino.  •  f.M.  1.  SISSB. 
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of  which — strange  as  it  seeuis  in  one  so  madly 
flMdofdancing-anytnuwauiiriYea.^  AtLooerne 
hiWfOle  his  last  letter  to  Goethe,  and  no  doubt 

mentionpd  his  beingenj^g*-*!  in  thecompoeition  of 
the  '  W  aipurgisnacht,  whicii  must  have  brought 
out  fipom  tiie  poet  the  explaaatioB  of  the  aim  of 
his  i»oem  which  la  printed  at  tho  beginning  of 
Mendelssohn's  music,  with  the  date  Sept  9, 
1881.  Then,  still  on  foot,  he  went  by  Wallcn- 
■tadt  and  St.  Gall  to  Augsboig,  and  returned  to 

Munich  farh'  in  SrjifnilirT, 

Into  both  the  Nature  and  the  Art  of  this 
extended  and  varied  toaot  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm.  The  engravings  with  whicli  his 
father's  house  wan  richly  furnished,  and  Hcnsel's 
copies  of  tiiu  Italian  uiasters,  had  prepared  him 
for  nuiny  of  the  great  piotnne;  bat  to  eee  Uiem 
on  the  spot  was  to  give  tliem  new  life,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  read  his  rapturous  comments  on 
the  Titians  of  Venice  and  Ronif,  the  gems  in 
the  Tribune  of  Florence,  Guide's  'Aurora,'  and 
ntlier  masterpifcp?!  His  remarks  ;ire  iustmctive 
and  to  tlie  point ;  no  vague  generalitiee  or 
raptures,  but  real  eriMdeni  into  Hie  effect  or 
meaning  or  treatment  of  the  work  ;  and  yet 
rather  from  th*'  ]»<!ifit  of  view  of  an  intelligent 
amateur  than  witii  auy  aaaumption  of  technical 
knowledge,  and  alwajt  with  sympathy  and 
kindncss.^^  Nor  is  his  eye  for  nature  less  keen, 
or  his  enthuaiaam  lees  abundant.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  during  the 
extmofldinarily  etormy  season  of  his  joomey 
there  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  painters  or 
letter-writers.  Some  of  his  expressions  rise  to 
grandeur. 

'  It  was  a  day,'  he  says,  describing  his  walk 

over  tho  Wengem  Alp,  'as  if  made  on  pnry>o»e 
The  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  lloating 
far  above  the  higheet  eoow-peake,  no  miets  below 
nn  any  of  the  mountains,  and  a1!  tlin'r  snrnmits 

S littering  brightly  in  the  morning  air,  every  un- 
nlation  and  the  fiioe  of  every  hill  clear  and 
distinct.  ...  I  ren)eiiil>ered  the  mountains 
before  only  as  huL^i  pf  il, .  It  wns  their  height 
that  formerly  took  such  poeseeHiou  of  nve.  Now 
it  was  their  botmdlese  extent  that  I  fwrtienlariy 
felt,  their  huge  broad  masses,  the  eloee  connws- 
tion  of  all  these  enormous  frtrtrejweji,  which 
seented  tobecrowding  togetherand  stretching  out 
their  liande  to  each  other.  Then,  too^  rsoolleot 
that  every  glacier,  every  snowy  i  lntcau,  every 
rocky  summit  was  daszling  with  light  and  glory, 
and  that  the  mors  distant  eommits  of  the  further 
ranges  seenif^d  to  stretch  over  and  peer  in  u|)on 
us  T  fio  believe  that  such  are  tho  thn-ntrbts  of 
God  iiimself.  Those  who  do  not  know  Him 
may  here  find  Him  and  the  uatnte  whioli  H» 
has  created,  brought  strongly  before  their  eyee.*'* 
Other  expressions  are  very  happy 'The  moun- 
tains are  acknowledged  to  be  fin^t  after  rain, 
•ad  to^ay  looked  ae  fnA  ea  if  they  had  jnat 
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bwattliadMlL*'  Again,  in  approtdiiBgH«ples 

—  'To  mo  the  fniMt  oljjpct  in  Tiatiirf»  ia  and 
aLwayt  will  be  the  tea.  I  love  it  almost  mora 
tlun  tiM  iky.  I  alwayi  feel  happy  wlran  I  Me 
before  me  the  wide  expanse  of  waters.' 

In  Rome  he  devotc<I  all  the  time  that  he 
oould  apara  from  work  to  the  methodical 
exammation  of  the  place  and  the  paopk.  But 
his  music  stood  first,  and  snr  I3'  no  one  before 
or  since  was  ever  so  self-denying  on  a  first  risit 
to  the  Eternal  Oity.  Not  •vm  for  tiia  •droooo 
would  he  give  up  work  ill  the  pfsscribed  hours.' 
Ilia  plan  was  to  compose  or  practise  till  noon, 
and  then  Spend  tlie  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
daylight  in  tiia  open  air.  Ha  entan  into 
everything  with  enthusiasm — it  is  '  a  delightful 
existence.'  Home  in  all  its  vast  dimensions  lies 
before  hira  like  an  interesting  problem,  and  he 
goes  daliberately  to  work,  daily  selecting  some 
difTerpnt  object — the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
the  Uoigheae  Gallery,  the  Capitol,  St  Peter's, 
or  tiia  ViatiMn.  'Badi  day  is  tlint  modo 
memorable,  and,  as  I  take  my  time,  each  d>jcet 
becomes  indelibly  impressed  upon  me.  .  .  . 
When  I  have  fairly  imprinted  an  object  on  my 
mind,  tad  each  day  a  fresh  one,  twili^t  has 
usually  ;irrivri},  and  the  day  is  ovpr.'  Tiito 
society  he  enters  with  keen  zfsat,  giving  and 
reoeiving  plaasnrswherovv  he  goes,  and  'aarasing 
liimself  thoroughly  and  divinely.'  '  His  look« 
ing-glass  is  stuck  full  of  visit  in  L:-cArds,  and  he 
•pands  every  evening  with  a  ircsh  acquaintance. '  ^ 
Bis  Tisita  to  Horaoo  Vemot  and  Thorwaldsen, 
Santini's  visits  to  him  ;  the  ball  at  Torlonia's, 
where  he  first  saw  the  young  English  beauty, 
•od  that  at  tiie  Mbbhi  AllMni,  whore  ho  danced 
irith  her ;  the  mad  frolics  of  the  Osmival,  the 
monks  in  the  street  (on  whom  he  '  will  one  Hay 
write  a  special  treatise '),  the  pea^iauta  in  the 
mitt,  the  very  air  and  annshine — all  ddight  him 
in  the  most  simple,  healthy,  and  natural  mannr^r. 
*  Oh  !  if  I  oould  but  send  yon  in  thia  letter  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  all  this  pleasors,  or  tell 
you  how  life  aetnally  fOm  in  Rome,  every  minute 
bringing  its  own  memorable  delights.'  *  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  mercy  on  anything 
Ukoaflwrtationorooneeit  He  laehea  the  German 
painters  for  their  htiis,  their  beards,  their  dogs, 
their  discontent,  and  their  incompetence,  just 
as  he  does  one  or  two  German  musicians  for 
their  empty  pr«^ten«ion.  The  few  words  which 
hi  'Irvotes  to  Herlioz  (who  although  always  his 
go<xi  triend  is  antagonistic  to  him  on  every 
point)  and  hia  companion  Uontfert,  are  etrmigly 
tin;,'ed  with  the  same  feeling.^  On  the  otluT 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  genuinely  and  good- 
uaturedly  couiic  than  his  account  of  the  attempt 
to  sing  Maroello's  psalms  by  a  company  of 
dilettanti  aaiiated  by  a  Fk^pal  ainger.* 

I  t.  AuffoatM.  •SlrilMlir«MH»JIM*Sltl.1il 
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This  sound  and  Imalthy  habit  of  mudi  it  S% 
perhsp",  which  excludes  the  sentimental — ^we 
might  almost  say  the  devotional — feeling  whioh 
ia  ao  markedly  afaeentftom  his  letten.  StrsQga 

that  an  artut  who  so  enjoyed  the  remains  of 
ancient  ItAlynhonldhave  had  no  lovcof  antiquity 
as  such.  At  sight  of  Kisida  he  recalls  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  refuge  of  Brutus,  and  that  Ciecra 
visitetl  him  there.  'The  sea  lay  between  tho 
islands,  and  the  rocks,  covered  with  Testation, 
bent  ovir  It  then  Just  as  th^  do  now.  IJim 
are  the  ontiqiiities  that  intemt  mo,  and  an 
luiicth  more  suggestive  than  crnmbling  mason- 
work.  '  *  The  outlines  of  the  Alb&n  hiUs  remain 
nnohanged.  Then  they  oan  aoribble  no  uanea 
and  comp^  no  inscription?^  .  .  .  and  to  these 
I  cling. '  In  reference  to  music  the  same  spirit 
shows  itself  still  more  strongly  in  his  indignatioa 
at  the  anoient  Gregorian  mnsio  to  the  Passion 
in  the  Holy  Week  aervioes.  'It  does  irntntf> 
me  to  hear  such  sacred  and  touching  words 
sung  to  sueli  insignifioant  dnU  music.  Tliey 
say  it  is  canto /ermo,  Gregorian,  etc.  No  matter. 
If  at  that  period  there  was  neither  the  feeling 
uor  tlie  capacity  to  write  in  a  diiforcnt  style, 
at  all  events  we  have  now  the  power  to  do  so ' ; 
an  !  ]ir  cr^cs  nn  to  suggest  two  alternative  plans 
t or  a  i  tt  ri  ng  auii  reforming  the  service.  Religious 
ho  is,  d««pTy  and  strongly  rdigious  ;  every  leMsr 
shows  it.  It  is  the  unconscious,  healthy,  happy 
confidence  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  bo^ly,  of 
a  man  to  wliom  the  sense  of  God  and  Duty  are 
as  natunl  as  the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  tunm 
which  come  into  his  hrn{].  and  to  whom  a 
wrong  action  is  an  impossibility.  But  of  devo- 
tional aentiraont,  of  wat  yearning  dependenc^ 
which  dicUted  the  ISOth  Psalm,  or  the  feeliiig 
which. animates  Beethoven's  pA«i<;ionate  prayers 
and  confesaions,'  we  find  hardly  a  trace,  in  bis 
letters  or  in  his  mnfli& 

Ho  was  very  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  risit 
to  Rome.  Pope  Pius  VIII.  died  while  he  was 
there,  and  he  came  in  for  all  the  ceremonies  of 
Gregory  XVI.'s  installation,  in  addition  to  the 
services  of  Holy  Week,  etc.  These  latter  he 
has  described  in  the  fullest  manner,  not  only 
as  to  tiieir  piotuTCeqtto  and  general  olfeet,  but 
down  to  the  smallest  details  of  the  music,  in 
regard  to  which  he  rivalled  Mozart's  famous 
feat  [See  MisEKERX.]  They  form  the  subject 
of  two  long  letters  to  Zelter,  dated  Dec.  1. 
1830,"  and  June  16,  1831  ;  and  n-?  all  the 
particulars  had  to  be  caught  while  he  listened, 
they  testify  in  the  strongset  manner  to  the 
sharpneea  of  his  ear  and  the  retentiveness  of 
his  memory.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  in  such  letters  as  these  he  is  on  his 
own  groand,  and  tint  intanae  so  was  his  eiqoy* 
went  of  nature,  jminting,  society,  and  life,  he 
belonged  really  to  none  of  theae  things — was 
*  neither  a  poUtidan  nor  a  daneer,  nor  an  aetor, 
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«t  aprU,  but  a  muaician.'^  And  so  it 
irorfd  is  fsct.    For  with  all  these  distractions 

i»  Italian  joiirney  \raa  fruitful  in  ^vork.  The 
Waifuigiaaacht,'  the  result  of  his  last  visit 
I  Wdmr,  waa  ftniahad.  In  ita  fliat  fcnn,  at 
iiUn  (the  MS.  is  dated  '  Haiiand,  July  15, 
^3! ') ;  the  '  Hebrides,'  also  in  ita  first  form, 
i  i:^a«:d  '  Rome,  Deo.  16,  1330.' '  The  Italian 
Dd  Sootdi  Symplioiiiaa  wwa  bagun  and  &r 
i^mrA  before  he  left  Italy.  Several  smaller 
wiu  belong  to  this  period — the  Psalm  '  Non 
Uii'  (Not.  15,  1830) ;  the  thne  ohuroh 
Kntvhich  form  op.  28  ;  aChristnaaa  Oantata, 
r'  in  MS.  (Jan.  28, 1S31)  ;  the  Hymn  '  Verl^ih' 
luFneden'  (Feb.  10);  the  three  motets  for 
hi  mm  of  the  Trinitb  da*  Monti  at  Bome ; 
: :  although  few  of  these  minor  pieces  can  be 
mj  said  to  live,  yet  they  embody  much  labour 
ai  devotion,  and  were  admirable  stepping* 
b»«s  to  the  great  Yocal  woAb  of  hia  later  life. 
I  fut  then,  as  always,  he  was  what  Berlioz 
ilii  him, '  on  producteur  iulatigable, '  ^  and  thus 
kuati  ttat  fiusility  which  few  oomposers  have 
OBosed  in  greater  degree  than  Mozart  and 
ia»elf.  He  sought  the  socif-ty  of  musicians. 
>esui<s  Bo-lios,  Montfort,  and  Benedict,  we 
Bd^nentmentibiiof  Baini,  I)oiilaetli»Oooeia, 
Bd  Midame  Fodor.  At  Milan  hia  encounter 
Itk  Madame  Ertmann,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Moven,  was  a  hajtpy  accident,  and  turned 
^thsbsppieat  aocouut.  There,  too,  he  met  the 
a  of  Mo'irt,  and  delightrd  hitn  with  his 
tUier't  Overturea  to  'Don  Juan '  and  the  'Magic 
lue/  pkyed  in  his  cam  'aplendid  oreheatral 
on  the  piano.  Not  ^e  least  ploaaant 
««tioiu  of  his  letters  from  Switzerland  are 
itnw  describing  his  organ-playing  at  the  little 
Mts  SviM  diurohea  at  Xcigelberg,  Wallen- 
^t,  Sargans,  and  Lindan — from  whloh  we 
Katd  gladly  quote  if  space  allowed. 

1(w  VIS  his  drawing-book  idle.  Between 
[>7  H  and  August  24,  1881,  thirty -five 
kttJ!hcsare  in  the  h&nris  of  one  of  his  dmghters 
ittc,  implying  a  correspondirig  number  for  the 
^portiaQaof  the  tour.  How  diaxmeteriatio 
1  enormous  enjoyment  of  life  is  the  follow- 
n^ptaage  in  a  letter  written  at  Sargans,  Sept. 

•' '  Besides  (HKaa-playing  I  have  much  to  finish 
>  ny  new  ttawiag-boolt  (I  fiUed  another 
nnp^uly  at  En^elberg)  ;  then  I  mu^t  dine, 
ad  cat  like  a  whole  regiment ;  then  after 
■Mrtlie  organ  again,  and  so  forget  mj  rainy 

llT." 

Th'pvat  event  of  hw  second  visit  to  Munich 
^  tiur  production  (and  no  doubt  the  composi- 
^)  if  Ui  G  minor  oonoerto,  *  a  thing  rapidly 
i-'wn  off,'*  which  he  played  on  Oat  17, 
'^31,  at  a  concert  which  also  comprised  his 
^yttphoay  in  C  minor,  his  Overture  to  the 
^ilaiiiiMi  KIgbfa  Dwani/  and  an  axtampore 
[KH'ormanGe.     Beforo  IsaTiQg  ha  noimd  a 

i^^my.  hre.  m.  ISJl. 
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commission  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
Munich  Theatre.^  From  Munich  he  trairellad 
by  Stuttgart  (Nov.  7)  and  Heidelberg  to  Frank- 
fort»  and  thence  to  DiiiaakUirf  (Nov.  27)»  to 
oonaolt  Inunarmann  to  tiw  luretto  for  the 
Munich  opera,  and  amnfs  with  him  for  one 
founded  on  '  The  Tempest*  •.  The  artistic  life 
of  Dusseidori  pleased  him  extremely,  and  no 
doubt  this  wMt  laid  the  foundation  ibr  Ida 

future  connection  -with  that  town. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  found,  of  his  German  friends. 
Killer  and  Franck  settled  there.  He  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Parisian  musii  ians 
who  had  known  him  as  a  boy  in  1825,  especially 
with  Baillot;  and  made  many  now  fHan^ 
Habeneok,  Franchomme,  Cuvillon,  and  othan, 
Chopin,  Meyerbeer,  Hpr?,  Tiiszt,  Kalkhrenner, 
Ole  Bull,  were  ail  there,  and  Mendelssohn 
aaama  to  hvn  been  ▼ery  mvoh  irith  lliam.  Ha 
■went  a  great  deal  into  society  and  jlayed 
frequently,  was  constantly  at  the  theatre,  and 
aa  constantly  at  the  Louvre,  ei\joyed  life 
thoroughly,  saw  everything,  aooordittg  to  his 
wont,  including  the  political  scenes  wliich 
were  then  more  than  ever  interesting  in  Paris ; 
knew  everybody  ;  and  in  Awst,  aa  ha  azprenea 
it,  'cast  himself  thoroughly  into  the  vortex.'' 
His  overture  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream* 
was  performed  at  the  Sooiete  des  Concerts 
(Conservatoire)  on  Fab.  19,  1882,  and  ha  him* 
«;( !f  j  lnytHl  the  Concerto  in  O  of  Beethoven  at 
the  concert  of  March  18.  His  Reformation 
Symphony  was  raheaned,  hot  the  orchestra 
thought  it  too  learned,  and  it  never  reached 
j^erfnrmance.'*  His  Octet  was  played  in  church 
at  a  mass  commemorative  of  Beethovoi,  and 
aaveral  timea  in  ptiwta ;  ao  waa  hia  Qnintat 
(with  a  new  Adagio')  and  hia  Quartets,  both 
for  strings  and  for  piano.  The  pupils  of  the 
Conservatoire,  he  writes,  are  working  their 
flngaia  off  to  play  '  1st  es  wahr  V^^  His  playing 
was  app];iui!i-jd  as  miirh  as  }ii?art  couhJ  wish, 
and  his  reception  in  all  circles  waa  of  the  very 
baatt 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  drawbacks. 
Eduard  Ritz,  his  great  friend,  died  (Jan.  28) 
while  he  waa  there  ;  the  news  reached  him  on 
hia  birthday.  Goatfaa,  too^  died  (March  22). 
The  rejection  of  his  Reformation  Symphony, 
the  centre  of  so  many  ho|)es,^'  was  a  disappoint- 
ment which  must  have  thrown  a  deep  shadow 
over  everything ;  and  ao  doubt  after  so  much 
gaiety  there  was  a  reaction,  sTid  his  old  ilislike 
to  the  French  character — traces  of  which  are 
not  wanling  in  a  latter  to  Immarmann  dated 
Jan.  11,  1832 — returned.  In  addition  to  thia 
hia  health  had  not  latterly  bean  good,  and  in 

•  £.  to  hi*  tBtlMr.  Dm.  >«.  IMI. 

•  A  Dm.  is.  lasi :  Un.  II.  im. 

T  i!.  Dm.  ».  IKtl  :  Jan.  n.  1831  •AlkM. 

•  WrItUn  In  mcmar;  of  EduMd  BIta,  Ut4  MftMHIf  •  HlaMi 
in  P  iharp  miaeg,  with  Trl«  ia  dOoM*  OMMtk 
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llkreb  lie  had  an  attack  of  cholera.'  Though 
he  alludes  to  it  in  joke,  he  probably  felt  the 
troth  of  a  remark  in  the  Fi(jar»  that  '  PariB  is 
the  tomb  of  all  reputations.'  ^  Brilliantly  and 
ooidiftlly  M  he  ifM  nedvwl«  he  left  no  laiting 
mark  there  ;  hia  name  does  not  n  appear  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Conservatoire  for  eleven 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  establishment  of 
tha  Gonoarts  Popolaina  in  1861  that  his  mosic 
became  at  all  familiar  tn  tlie  Parisiana*'  He 
himself  never  again  set  foot  in  Paris. 

On  April  38,  1883,  h«  was  onoe  mora  in  bis 
beloved  London,  and  at  his  old  quarters,  in 
Great  Portland  Street  (see  p.  121).  'That 
smoky  nest,'  he  exclaims,  amid  the  sunshine  of 
the  Naplsa  aammer,  'is  fitted  to  be  now  and 
over  my  favourite  residence  ;  my  heart  swells 
when  1  think  of  it.'  *  And  here  he  was  back 
in  it  again  I  It  was  warm,  the  liUos  wen  in 
blooni,  his  old  friends  were  as  cordial  as  if 
they  had  never  partwi,  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
everywhere,  and  felt  bis  health  return  in  full 
meaanre.  His  lattera  of  this  date  an  fbll  of  a 
genuine  heartfelt  satisfaction.  He  jilunged  at 
once  into  musical  life.  The  Hebrides  Overture 
was  played  from  MS.  parts  by  the  Philharmonic 
on  May  14,  ami  he  performed  his  O  minor  Con- 
Oerto,  on  an  Erard  piano,  at  the  concerts  of  May 
28  and  June  18.  He  gave  a  MS.  score  of  his 
ovaitnn  to  tha  ioaiety,  and  they  pwaented  him 
with  a  piece  of  plate.  During  his  .stay  in  London 
he  wrote  hia  Capriocio  brillant  in  B  (op.  22),  and 
played  it  at  a  concert  of  Mori's  on  May  25.^ 
On  Sunday,  June  10,  he  played  the  organ  at 
St  Paul's  Cathedral.''  He  also  published  a 
four- hand  arrangement'  of  the  'Midsummer 
mghfa  Dream*  Ovartnn  with  Oranier,  and 
the  first  Hook  of  the  Songs  witiMMlt  Wmds 
with  Novello,*  and  played  at  many  concerts.  A 
more  important  thing  still  was  the  revision  ot 
the  Habridea  Overture,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  put  the  final  touilu's  on  June  20  (five 
wooks  after  its  performance  at  the  Philharmonic), 
that  being  the  data  on  the  autograph  soon  in 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
whitrh  acrces  in  all  essentials  with  the  printed 
oopy.  [I a  an  English  letter,  written  from 
Attwood's  bouse  at  Norwood,  to  Sir  George 
Smart,  and  d.ito<l  '.Tunc  fi,  1832,'  he  offers  tn 
the  Philharmonic  Society  '  the  score  of  my 
OvMtnra  to  the  '*  Isles  of  Fingal,"  as  a  sign  of 
nqr  daap  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  indulg- 
ence and  kindtifss  tlx'V  have  shown  t<>  nie 
during  my  second  visit  in  this  country.'  (Brit. 

I  n  p.  33.    Lt-ttrr  to  IWrmiinn.  IMn,  AgM  IS, ISMlta  MMPI < 

Oftinftiitkni  Muiiriam.  p.  406. 

•  Frtli  U  itiaci'iiniU-  Iti  rltlitf  tUm  M  ItaMMMaala  VWA  M. 
prvMlon.    Sen  A.  M*rcU  31.  IKO. 

)  ThU  want  »(  txmpkthjr,  oomhlnrd  with  an  Mtonlahliv MIMMIvt 
of  IgtKiritnn!.  U  atnnaingljr  tilaplajml  In  th«  (ollowinf  <lMeri|iU(ia 
from  th«  i3itHl<>|{ur  of  »  w^tl  knuwn  Krrnrh  aiitocniph  rollwtijr  — 
'  Hendnlwdhn  IVirtholily  ihViui  n-m*rnu*hle  lnt«-IUBP'i' >\  ihaU 
ooar  e(o1at*  et  froid ;  aal  n'ariint  pu  (T»*lr  d'un  pu  sur  !•• 
aommaU  da  Vmit.  a'at  nliigU  4mm  to  MMiqw  4*  ni— hf ■ '  Ou 
ICiumiMW  Mid  ennfl4«w»  im  ftirtbart 

•  £.  tahU  ■)«t-ni.  M«v  2H,  Ittl 

•  Jfafcl.  S71  •         y.-:7-i  "  /r,.t 

•  Oadar  the  title  ol  tirifiiuU  MvtwliM  fur  tk«  riMatorto' 
IWBvalW. 


Mu8.  Add.  MS.  38,965.  foL  251>  Tha  Ml 
does  not,  howovir,  appaar  to  ba  in  th*  floda^ 

library.] 

On  May  15,  Zelter  died,  and  he  reoeivod  tl 
newt  of  the  loss  of  his  old  friend  and  teadii 

at  Attwood's  house  at  Norwood.  The  vision  ' 
a  jwssible  offer  of  Zelter's  i>o«t  at  the  Sin, 
akademie  crossed  his  mind,  and  is  discuss* 
with  his  father  ;  but  it  was  not  destined  to  1 
fulfilled.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  nia< 
during  this  visit,  never  to  lose  till  death,  we 
the  Honleys,  a  family  living  in  the  oomitrj  t 
Kensington.  William  Horsley  was  one  of  ol 
most  eminent  glee-writers,  his  daughters  we 
unusually  nmsical,  one  of  the  sons,  Johu  C&lco 
Horsley,  became  an  B.A.t  and  aaolfaar,  diail 
Edward  Horsley,  was  for  many  years  a  bripl 
ornament  to  English  music  The  circle  was  m 
altogether  onlika  hia  Berlin  home,  and  in  h 
own  wocda*  ha  seldom  spent  a  day  wiUio^ 
meeting  one  or  other  of  the  family.  [It  wi 
during  this  visit  (in  1832)  to  London  that  i 
played  toVhioant  Novdlo  Badi'a  little  Bmint 
jtreludeand  fugue  for  the  organ,  a  circuit  us  tam 
which  led  to  its  being  published  in  England  (Y. 
Novello)  before  it  apjteared  in  any  other  countrj 
including  Germany,'"] 

In  .ItiIv  1832  he  returned  to  Berlin,  to  fin 
the  charm  of  the  summer  life  in  the  garden  » 
great  aa  befbrs.  His  darling  sister  Rebecka  ha 
been  married  to  Professor  Dirichlet  in  Msj 
Another  change  was  that  the  Devrients  ha 
migrated  to  another  place,  and  Hensel'a  stndid 
now  oooapiad  all  tha  span  space  in  tha  gardes 
house.  Immermann's  promised  libretto  wa 
waiting  for  him  on  his  return,  but  from  th 
terras  hi  whieh  ha  asks  for  Derrient'a  opfnisi 
on  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  disapjwinted  him 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  subject. "  '  St  Paul 
was  beginning  to  occupy  his  mind  (of  whici 
more  anon),  and  he  had  not  long  baan  bad 
when  the  election  of  the  conductor  for  th 
Singakademie  in  Zelter's  place  came  on  th 
tapis.  Tha  detaihi  may  be  read  elsewhere** 
it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  chiefly  througl 
the  extra  zeal  and  want  of  tact  of  hia  frieiK 
Devriciit,  though  with  the  best  intentiona 
MendelsBohn,  for  no  &nlt  of  Ida  own,  wsi 
dragginl  before  the  jniblic  aa  an  opj>onrnt  o 
liungenhagen  ;  and  at  length,  on  Jan.  22,  1 833 
was  defeated  by  60  votes  out  of  286.  Tht 
defeat  was  aggravated  by  a  sad  want  of  ju(l|> 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  family,  who  not  oiih 
were  annoyed,  but  showed  their  annoyance  bj 
withdnwing  from  tha  fittngakadraiie,  and  thiv 
making  an  open  hostility.  Felix  himself  said 
little,  but  he  felt  it  deeply.  He  descril«o?  il 
as  a  time  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  8iisp«  ii»<, 
wdiich  was  as  bad  as  a  serious  illness  ;  and  no 
doubt  it  widened  tha  breach  in  hia  liking  ft* 
0  a  *  M.p.9:. 

[Rm  Ba>  h  •  MiMletBBnfUlMl.'  MuHfal  Timn.  No*.  ISSamW 
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BmUb,  which  hAd  been  begun  hj  the  rejec- 
tion of  Tarnarho. '  He  doubtless  fmnvl  sntue 
eoDMla-tioo  in  a  grand  piano  whicti  was  lor- 
vwded  to  bim  in  AngiMt  by  Piem  Emrd  of 
London. 

HiH  rntisicAl  activity  wbm  at  all  events  not 
iin{jair«Ki.    BesidM  occupying  himself  with  the 
Qaadmy  mame  at  home,  Felix,  during  this 
winter,  ga^e  thrw  public  concerts  at  the  rmm 
of  the  Singakademie  in  Kov.  and  Dec.  1832, 
and  Jan.  1838,*  at  wUeh  he  bnmght  forward  his 
'  Walpurgisnacht,'  his  Reformation  Symphony, 
hisOvertures  tothe  '  MidaumnierNiglit's Dream,' 
'  M«er«9»liil(i, '  and  '  Hebrides, '  hiit  G  minor  Cuu- 
e»to  and  his  Oapriccio  in  B  minor  for  pf.  ; 
besides  plajnng  Bet'tboviMi's  j)f.  sonatas  (opp.  27 
aad  53)  aiul  his  Q  mi^or  Concerto,  also  a  Con- 
aarto  of  Bach  in  D  minor— «U«  he  it  remembered, 
mavallMa  at  that  time  even  to  many  experienced 
mnaicians.    In  addition  to  this  he  was  working 
aariooaly  at  the  Italian  Symphony.    The  PhU- 
haimoaie  Society  of  London  had  passed  a 
r*s<>lution  on  Nor.   6,  1832,  asking  him  to 
compose  'a  symphony,  an  orerture,  and  a 
Tocai  piece,  for  the  Society/  and  offering  him 
a  hndnd  guineas  lor  the  exclusive  right  of 
performance  durinc?  two  yejirs.'-^    Of  these  the 
Italian  Symphony  was  to  be  one,  and  the  MS. 
8ooi«  of  the  woric  aoeerdlngly  bears  the  data 
•Berlin,  March  13,  1833.'    On  April  27  he 
WTot«  to  the  Society  offering  them  the  symphony 
with  'two  new  overtures,  finished  since  last 
7«Br '  (doubtless  the  '  Finjpl'a  Cavo '  and  the 
Trfi'Ti  j«*rtOvertures),  the  extra  one  l>eing  intended 
'     a  sign  of  my  gratitude  for  the  pluabure  and 
boooor  they  have  a^iin  eonfenred  upon  me.' 
Oraeeful  and  apparently  spontaneous  aa  it  is, 
th^  <;Ttn phony  had  not  been  an  easy  task. 
MeodelfiHohn  was  not  exempt  from  the  lot  of 
most  artists  who  attempt  a  great  poem  or  a 
fTTf-At  composition  :    on    the    cnntrary,  'the 
bitterest  moments  he  ever  endured  or  could 
bava  imagined, '  were  thoee  which  he  exi>erienced 
dntiag  the  auttmm  when  the  work  was  in 
prf>|!j««,  and  up  to  the  last  he  had  liis  doubts 
and  mii^viugs  as  to  the  nssult.    Now,  how- 
over,  when  it  was  tinished,  he  found  that  it 
'  jil^^as^-d  him  and  sliou.-d  pro^n^s''  -  a  very 
modest  expression  for  a  work  so  iull  of  original 
tboo^t,  mssterlj  esproidoii,  oonsnmmate 
execution,  and  sonny  beauty,  as  the  Italian 
Symphony,  and,  moreover,  such  a  prodigious 
adraaoe  on  his  last  work  of  the  same  kind  1  * 
On  Feb.  8,  1888,  a  son  was  born  to  the 

Moechelesee,  anil  one  nf  the  first  letters  \ATitten 
«-aii  to  Mendehwohn,  asking  him  to  be  godfather 
to  the  child.  He  sent  a  capital  letter  in  reply, 
vith  aa  elaborate  sketch,*  aiid  later  on  he  tnns* 
I  AJiJ.  ten.  9a    >a  i».  tim  <uu»  m«  oot  gi*«*  or  uia 

asnrtiw  k«l  tWaMOMd  look  ptaes  on  Dm.  1.  leSt 

•  Bat  tttt  lt«riIott»rn  sml  hit  »Tnw<>r  In  ftayarth,  p^.  SS.  00. 

•  /.»*>  Pujt.-r  lUu-r   Arm  6  \W 

•  II  W  tHMtt  mM  tiMi  vb*  t«K(>  (ram  Mend«la»<hn  »  C  tnlnof  t* 

•  aaotni  w  viH  b*  tmmi  «a  JM*^  I.  m 
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r  mitted  a  cradle  song — pablished  as  op.  47,  No.  tf 
'  — for  his  godchild,  Felix  Moscheles.    Early  in 
I  April  he  left  Berlin  for  Diisaeldorf,  to  arrange 
I  for  oomlnoting  the  Lower  Rhine  Peetrral  whidi 
took  place  May  26-28.    As  soon  as  the  details 
bad  been  completed,  he  went  on  to  London 
for  the  christening  of  hia  godchild,  and  also  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonie  Oonoert  of  May  13, 
when  his  Italian  Sviti phony  wns  performed  for 
the  lint  time,  and  he  hiuiiieH  played  Mozart's 
D  minor  piano  oonoerto.    This  was  hu  iJurd 
visit.    He  was  there  by  April  26 — again  at  his 
'  old  lodgings  in  Great  Portland  Street-  and  on 
May  I  he  played  at  Moscheles's  annual  concert 
a  brilliant  set  of  four-hand  variations  on  the 
Gi]*^y  M.irch  in  'Prscioss,'  which  the  two  had 
comj[>oe«d  together.* 

On  <Nr  after  May  16he  leftLondoii  tad  rstwDod 
to  Diisseldorf,  in  ample  time  for  the  rehsanal 
of  the  Festival,  which  began  on  Whitsunday, 
May  26,  and  waa  au  immense  success.  '  Israel 
in  Egypt'7  waathej»>fce«ie  rMMcmee,  and  among 
the  other  works  were  B^^thn^Tn's  Pastoral  Sym- 
I  phony  and  Overture  to '  Leonora, '  and  Felix's  own 
I  Trumpet  Overture.  Abraham  MendelMohn  had 
come  from  Berlin  for  the  Festival,  and  an 
excellent  account  of  it  will  be  foimd  in  his 
letters,'  admirable  lettera,  full  of  point  and 
wiMton,  and  showing  better  than  anything  else 
could  the  deep  affection  and  perfeet  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  father  and  sou.  The 
brilliant  success  of  the  Festival  and  the  personal 
fascination  of  Mendelssohn  led  to  an  offer  from 
the  authorities  of  Dtisselflorf  that  he  should 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  entire  musical 
arrangements  of  the  town,  embracing  the  dtree- 
tion  of  the  church  music  and  of  two  associations, 
for  three  years,  from  Oct.  1,  1833.  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  600  thakra  (jt&O).^  He  had  b<'en 
much  attracted  by  the  aotivo  aitistio  lile  of  the 
place  when  he  visited  Immermann  at  the  cluse 
of  his  Italian  journey,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  hesitation  in  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
This  important  agreement  concluded,  Felix  re- 
turned to  T»ndon  for  the  fotirth  time,  taking 
his  father  with  hiui.  They  arrived  about  June  5, 
and  went  into  the  old  lodginfp  in  CHreat  Pbrtland 
Street.  It  is  tin'  fitlur's  tirst  visit,  and  hi'i 
lettera  are  full  of  little  hits  at  the  fog,  the 
afaaence  of  the  snn,  the  Sundays,  and  other 
Elnglish  iwculiarities,  and  at  his  son's  enthusiasm 
for  it  all.  As  Hii  ;is  tli.'  rhh^r  Mendelssohn  was 
concerned,  the  hrat  month  was  {)erfectly  suoMsas- 
ful,  but  in  the  eonise  of  July  he  was  laid  np 
with  an  arcldent  to  hia  shin,  whii-h  eoiifiiicfl 
iiini  to  his  room  for  three  weeks,  and  although 
it  gave  him  an  excellent  idea  of  £nglish  hos- 
pitality, it  natnrsUy  threw  a  damp  over  the 

•  Mot.  i.  2W.  [The  duvt  «m  (mMiikad  t9  Onymr.] 

'  It  hn'\  i—ti  |Mprfoitn«d  by  Um  SlngRksdMBi*  <rf  wrUo.  Dw.  a 
1831.  im.-  tT' t.'ibir  »ith  n4iM«nBMBteltoB.  UvMBMrdaMM 

lUti'i  1    '  it 

•  f.M.  1.  *47^ 

•  I mmm  Slwwr  met  Uttm vr  ««»  U  DImMorf  In  lito 
•mduHmh  «tMa  life  (m  moA  pM»>  b«  rtrlMblatMlf  Mutlc-diNctur 
•(  IM  AMdMiM  IWflM  iVMaMNw  •(  XMto  III  DSmMmI 
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Ifttter  part  of  the  visit.  Jlis  blindntM^  too^  Meana 
to  have  begun  to  show  itself.* 

Hit  loii,  however,  experianeed  do  indi 
backs.  To  hia  bther  he  wtis  everythiDg.  '  I 
cannot  exprpss,'  says  the  prateHil  old  man, 
'  what  he  has  been  to  me,  what  a  treasure  of 
loTO,  patioDoe,  andoranoe,  thonghtftdiMity  and 
tonflor  rave  ho  has  lavished  on  nu-  ;  and  much 
as  I  owe  him  iudirectly  for  a  thousand  kindnesses 
and  attantioni  from  others,  I  owe  him  hr  more 
for  what  he  has  done  forme  himself.'^  Only 
a  few  letters  by  Felix  of  this  date  liave  boon 
{Minted,^  but  enough  information  can  be  picked 
up  to  show  that  he  ftilly  enjoyed  himself.  H» 
Trumpet  Overture  was  playf>d  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  10,  1833.  He  played  the  organ 
at  St.  Fanl's  (June  23),  Klingemann  and  other 
friends  at  the  bellows,  and  the  dhnreh  empty — 
Introduction  and  fugue,  extempore;  Attwoo<r8 
Coronation  Anthem,  four  hands,  with  Attwood ; 
and  three  pieces  of  Bech's.^  He  abo  evidently 
played  a  great  deal  in  society,  and  hb  father's 
account  of  a  mad  evening  with  Malibran  will 
stand  as  a  type  of  many  such.'  The  Moecheleses, 
Attwoods  [see  his  letters  to  Attwood,  printed 
in  the  Musical  Times,  Dec.  1900,  pp.  792  and 
800],  Horsleys,  and  Alexanders  are  among  the 
most  prominent  Ea^ish  names  in  the  diaries  and 
lettsn.*  Besides  Malibran,  8ohrt)der-Dcvrieiitt 
Herz,  and  Hummel  were  among  the  foreign 
artists  in  London.  On  August  4  the  two  left 
fn  Berlin,'  Abrahsm  having  aanoonced  that 
h'^  was  bringing  home  'a  yonng  painter  named 
Alphonse  Lovie,'  who,  of  course,  was  no  other 
than  Fdiz  himself:*  Th^  xesohed  Berlin  in 
doe  oomas^  sad  bj  Bspt  27,  188S,  Fdiz  was 
at  his  new  post. 

Diiaseldorf  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 

in  his  career — of  settled  life  away  from  the 

influences  of  home,  which  had  hitherto  formed 

so  important  an  element  in  his  existence.  At 

Berlin  both  snooess  and  non^auooess  were  largely 

bias.s*Ml  by  personal  considerations  ;  here  ho  was 

to  start  afresh,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 

himself.    He  began  his  new  career  with  vigour. 

He  first  attacked  the  ohnroh  mnsle,  and  as  *  not 

one  tolerable  mass '  was  to  be  found,  scoured  the 

oountry  as  far  as  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Wonn, 

and  retnmed  with  a  carriage-load  of  I'alcstrina, 

Lasso,  and  ly^tti.  '  Israel  in  Egypt, ' the  'Mnsnish/ 

'  Alexander .s  Feast,'  and  'Egmont'  are  among 

the  music  which  we  bear  of  at  the  concerts.  At 

tiie  theatre,  after  a  temporary  diatnrbance, 

owing  to  a  rist^  in  prices,  and  a  little  over- 

eagenici$s,  he  was  well  received  and  sucoes.'^ful  ; 

and  at  first  all  was  coulcur  dc.  rose — 'a  more 

agreeable  position  I  cannot  wish  for.'*  But 

he  soon  found  that  the  theatre  did  not  .suit 

him  ;  he  had  too  little  symitatliy  with  theatrical 

■JUKLOT.  </M4.  p.as4. 

>  nmtmnttfr,ILUt.  *  C.  tiottMm.  pp.  70-74,  andtlMMWHl^ 

fcwhiiUi  ttMaim  «>«reu>     « /'.jf.  p.  rs.    *  im,*>m7 

*  JU  to  I.  runt.  July  90.  UH 


life,  and  the  responsibility  was  too  irksome. 
He  therefore,  alter  a  few  months'  trial,  in 
March  1634,  >*  relinqnfahed  Us  salary  as  fia>  as 
the  theatre  was  concerned,  and  held  himself 
free,  as  a  sort  of  '  Honorary  Intendant.' His 
iutluence,  however,  made  itself  felt.      *  Don 
Jnaa,'  *F^aro,'  Oherabini's  'Deox  Jonm<en/ 
were  amongst  the  ojieras  given  in  the  first  Tour 
months  ;  and  in  the  church  we  hear  of  masees 
by  Beethoven  and  Cherubini,  motets  of  Pales- 
trina's,  and  cantatas  of  Bach's,  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deuni,  'and  on  the  whole  as  much  good 
musio  as  could  be  expected  during  my  first 
winter.' He  lived  on  tiie  ground  floor  of 
Schadow's  house,*'  and  was  very  much  in  the 
artistic  circle,  and  always  ready  to  make  an 
excursion,  to  have  a  swim,  to  eat,  to  hde  (for 
he  kept  a  horse**),  to  dance,  or  to  sleep  ;  was 
working  hard  at  water-colour  drawing,  under 
Schirmer's  tuition,  and  was  the  life  and  aoui 
of  every  oomjiany  he  entered.'*  May  18>20  was 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapflle, 
conducted  by  Ferdinand  Ries  ;  there  he  met 
Hiller,'*'  and  also  Chopin,  whose  acquaintance 
he  hsd  already  mads  hi  Fuis,*^  and  wlw 
returned  with  him  to  Du.sseldorf.    During  the 
spring  of  1884  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Beriin  Academy  of  tlie  Fine  Arts.** 

Meantime,  through  all  these  labours  and  dm* 
tractions,  of  jileaaure  or  business  alike,  he  was 
composing  busily  and  well.  The  overture  to 
'Melnsfaia'  was  finished  Nov.  14,  188S,  sad 
tried  ;  the  Rondo  BrUlant  for  piano  and 
orchestra  in  E  flat  (op.  29)  on  Jan  29,  IS 34  ; 
'  Infeliee,'  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  Jbr  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (in  its  first  shape),*'  is 
dated  April  3,  and  the  fine  Capriccio  for  piano- 
forte in  A  minor  (op.  33,  No.  1),  April  9, 
1884.  He  had  also  rewritten  sad  greatly  im- 
proved the  '  Mceresstille"  Overtiire  for  its  pnb> 
lication  by  Brcitkopfs  with  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  '  and  '  Hebrides  '  overtures.  A 
symphony  which  hs  mentions  as  on  the  road 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  a  still  more 
important  work.  In  one  of  hia  letters  from 
Paris  (Dec  19,  1881),  complaining  of  the  low 
morale  of  the  o|)era  librettos,  he  says  that  if 
that  stylo  is  indispensable  he  '  will  forsake 
opera  and  write  oratorios.'    The  words  had 

t*     to  lito  (ktlMr.  Umh  «.  ISSl  U  £.  to  SeavMng.  AngrMt  C 

"  /..to  hi*  father.  Uunb  28.  U  B.  a. 

><  The  aoqaUition  of  UiU  hon*  kItm  k  (ood  icUk  of  hia  dutlflil 
attitudo  toirardj  bU  faUicr.   L.  to  hit  father.  JUrob  M,  ISia 

»  /vr.  p.  174.  ■<  L.  tohU  mother.  ji^rSinNt  A 

Karmaowkla  Hf*  «f  Ctutpin,  rhnp  x\r. 

»  /.  to  hia  Uth«r.  I>«e.  Vf.  IKUi.  an  i  to  Pannr.  April  7.  ISMl  €• 
thli  Mcaaion  ha  arnt  in  the  follnwiiiK-  '  Mfimorandom  t4  ByMa. 
irmrhr  ■•"I'l  »rt-«ltK»tion.'  '  I  wa»  Kirn  Kt  l>  3.  1«)9,  at  Hjambat*; 
in  my  Ktli  yr»r  to  learn  niuoi ,         »  ...  timght  thortKiKD- 

hnaii  an<l  oi'ttipoaitl<«  hy  Protenor  ^Iter.  and  th«  Ptanolbrto,  Ant 
hf  mf  mothar  M>d  thrn  hy  Mr.  Ladartc  Birffw.  la  tte  M*r  Mi 
I  laft  BarUn.  tnvelM  throofh  Rncund  Mid  SMttuM,  Saaia 
Oarmanr,  Italy,  Hvttierlaiid.  and  Kruncr ;  rtaltcd  Enrland  twtaa 
more  in  the  aprins  of  1833  and  IH:>3.  there  made  Mononur 
Metnbar  of  tha  Fhllliamiontc  Soclaty.  and  aince  October  IKO,  haea 
bMd  Mwilw  dlWBtor  of  tha  AMoeUUuo  for  tha  Promotion  of  Moale 
ta  DaMaMorf.'  Thia  ia  pruaarred  In  the  archivea  of  the  Aeadaagr, 
and  I  a»>  Indnbti'd  for  It  U>  thr  tdmlncM  of  I>t.  Joachim. 

••The  vr«*,xl  piece  of  ht«  inntr».-t  with  the  fkxietj.  It  vu 
flrit  tnna  )<r  »iri<v  P^dkI' it   nt   tha  FhiUuulDOnle  OWOTt  it 

ilAy  v.>.  1H.U.  «iih  ^  1  <ii[i  I  i>)>iitf;>to  iij  Bany  Sk««% 
t»  L.XO  tichubrinc  Anfoat  0,  1834. 
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kirdlj  left  his  pen  whrn  1m  wu  in^itad  by  the 

Cicilien- Vercin  of  Frankfort  to  conijwse  an 
oratorio  on  St,  PauL^  The  general  plan  of  the 
vork,  And  such  details  as  the  exclusive  use 
of  tbe  Kbie  and  Choral-book,  and  the  intro- 
<luction  of  chorales,  are  stated  by  liiJii  at  the 
Ttiy  outset.  Ou  his  return  to  Berliu  he  and 
Mtn  SMde  s  compaet  by  whioh  oteh  was  to 
writoaa  oratorio- book  for  the  other;  Mendels- 
sohn was  to  write  '  Moses '  for  Marx,  and  Marx 
'  :3U  Paul '  for  Mendelssohn.^  Mendelssohn 
txeoitad  bit  task  at  oom,  and  the  ftdl  libretto, 
'Moeee,  ea  Oratorio,  composed  bv 
A.  E.  M.,'aiidsigiMd  'F.  M.  21  Aug.  1832/ 
ii  mom  in  the  po— e—ion  of  the  fkmily.*  Man, 
n  ti»  other  hand,  not  only  rejected  Mendels- 
sohn's book  for  '  Moses.'  but  threw  up  that  of 
'St.  Peal,'  ou  the  ground  that  chorales  wero 
laaeluroiiim.  In  fiMst,  this  dngnlar  man's 
fenctioD  in  life  seems  to  have  been  to  differ 
with  everybody.  For  the  text  of  'St.  Paul,' 
Mendelssohn  waa  indebt^  to  his  own  selection, 
and  to  the  aid  of  his  friends  Furst  and 
Schubring.*  Like  Handel,  he  knew  his  Bible 
veil ;  in  hia  oratorios  he  followed  it  implicitly, 
aad  the  three  booka of  *8t  Fiol,' ' El^'ah/  and 
the  'Lobgesang '  are  a  proof  (if  any  proof  wore 
needed  after  the  '  Messiah '  and '  Israel  in  Egypt ' ) 
that,  in  hie  own  words,  '  the  Bible  is  always 
the  beat  of  alL**  He  began  upon  the  music  in 
March  1834,  not  anticipating  that  it  would 
oocapy  him  long* ;  but  it  dragged  on,  and  waa 
Bflt  eompletod  ^  the  b^;inning  of  1886. 

Though  only  Honorary  Intcndant  at  the 
D  .sst-ldcrf  theatre,  he  busied  himself  with 
ihe  approaching  winter  season,  and  before  leay> 
tag  mr  his  hc^iday  eomaponded  mnch  with 
Devrient  as  to  the  engagement  of  singers.'^ 
bcptember  1834  he  spent  in  Berlin,*^  and  was 
Mk  at  Duaaeldorf  for  the  fint  oonoert  on 
Oet  38,*  oaQing  on  hia  way  at  Cassel,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Hauptmann,**'  with 
whom  he  was  destiued  in  later  life  to  be  closely 
cDoaactad.  The  new  theatre  opened  on  Nor.  1. 
He  aad  Immermann  qnarrelled  a.s  to  pre- 
cMienoe,  or  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  duties. 
The  selection  of  aingen  uid  musicians,  the 
ks^pndng  with  them,  and  all  the  countless 
worries  which  beset  a  manager,  and  which,  by 
«  B«w  agreement  he  had  to  undertake,  proved  a 
*Mt  iiiiuiiigenfal  and,  moraovep,  amoatwaatefol 
tuk ;  so  uncongenial  that  at  last,  the  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  theatre,  he  suddenly  •  made 
*  nito  martale,'  and  threw  up  all  connection 
vtt  il^  not  without  considerable  irritability 
■id  jijaonafalanny.'*  After  this  he  continned 

■  L  U  t>r*TteBl.  Mk.  197.  laa  •  Marx.  U.  1».  He. 

'  I*,  tiflv*  haw  fally  Mitwtel— olin  imliwd  th«  ooanectlon  of  th« 
4t  I  Tnt&atvnta  Uuit  bU  <y>tii-la<llrif  ehom»,  «rt«r  the 

r<  r-i  f  tn«  u    Thla  ta  U>«  low  ..(  i;..!.  that  w»  knrp  HI* 

■w—iXmiU.  -  1  John  T.  a       *  Hot  Sck.  i  «ocl  IMUrt,  toL  II. 

*  A,  toa*«M«f^«^  Ilk  Mia 

*  aMLSiVt.  «.  l&I.  t«[L  '  liT.  pp.  177-ua 

*  r*w      ina,  I'M.  *  >'.M.  s*uut>0. 

''  i.  to  hia  BMtlMr.  90*.  4 >  to  UMttdk*.  Kov.  St.  ISM. 


to  do  hia  other  dntiaa,  and  to  eondnot  ooeaaiooal 

o{)era8,  Julius  Rietz  being  hia  assistant.  "With 
the  opening  of  1835  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Leipzig  through  Schleinitz,  which  resulted 
in  his  taking  the  poet  of  Conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Coiiot  rt-s  there.  His  answers**  to 
the  invitation  show  not  only  how  very  careful 
he  waa  not  to  infringe  on  the  rigfata  of  othen, 
but  also  how  clearly  and  practically  he  looked 
at  all  the  iH'jirings  of  a  question  before  he  made 
up  his  miud  u})on  it.  Before  the  change, 
however,  several  things  happened.  He  con- 
ducte<l  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  of  IS35  at 
Cologne  (June  7-V).  The  principal  works  were 
Hairaera  *  Sdomon ' — ^finr  whieh  he  had  written 
an  organ  part  in  Italy ;  Beethoven's  Symphony 
No.  8,  and  Overture  op.  124,  a  'religious 
march'  and  hymn  of  Cherubiui's,  and  the 
Morning  Hymn  of  hia  ihToorlto  J.  F.  Raich' 
aixlt.  The  Festival  wa.s  made  more  than 
ordinarily  delightful  to  him  by  a  present  of 
Arnold's  edition  of  Handel  in  tiiirty-two  vole, 
from  the  committee.  His  father,  mother,  and 
sisters  were  all  there.  The  parents  then  went 
back  with  him  to  Dusseldorf ;  there  hia  mother 
had  a  aevere  attaek  of  illneaa,  whidi  prevented 
his  taking  them  home  to  Berlin  till  the  latter 
part  of  July,'*  At  Cassel  the  father,  too,  fell  ill, 
and  Felix's  energies  were  fully  taxed  on  the 
road.*^  He  remained  with  them  at  Berlin  till 
the  end  of  August,  and  then  left  for  Leijizig  to 
make  the  neoeesaiy  preparations  for  beginning 
the  anbaeriptlon  eonoerta  in  the  Gewindhana  on 
Oct.  4.  His  house  at  Leipzig  was  in  Baichers 
garden,  off  the  Promenade.  Chopin  visited 
him  during  the  interval,  and  Felix  had  the 
pleaaore  of  introdnoing  him  to  dam  Wiebk, 
then  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Hia  first  introduction 
to  Schumann  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Wieck'a  hooae  on  Oct  8,  the  day  before  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  at  which  Clara  jdayed 
Beethoven's  B  flat  trio  (Moscheles'  Life,  i. 
301).  Later  came  his  old  Berlin  friend  Ferdi* 
nand  David  from  Rnaaia  to  lead  the  oralMatm,>* 
and  Moscheles  from  London  for  a  lengthened 
visit.  Mendelssohn's  new  engagement  began 
with  the  best  auspices.  The  relief  from  the 
worries  and  res{>onsibilities  of  Diisseldorf  was 
immense,'"  and  years  afterwards  he  refers  to  it 
as  '  when  1  tirst  came  to  Leipzig  and  thought  I 
waain  Paradiae.'^  He  wae  warmly  waloomed  on 
taking  his  seat,  and  the  first  conont  lad  (rff 
with  his  '  Meeresstillo  '  Overture. 

Rebecka  passed  through  Leipzig  on  Oct.  14 
(1835)  on  her  way  from  Belgium,  and  Felix 
and  Moscheles  accompanied  her  to  Berlin  for  a 
visit  of  two  dayg,  returning  to  Leipzig  for  the 

Utttrtfrom  tsM-t7.  S««  alto  F«)ii'a  IvtUr  to  lila  mother  of  Nov. 
4.  ISM.  u  iL  to  SehlelntU.  Jan.  SB  and  April  IS,  MM. 

i«  U  to  Mra.  Votft.  DOM<«ld.>Tf.  July  17,  1888. 

"  /    to  K.  W.  Ton  Scluulow.  Herlln.  Anf««t  9,  IMS.  In  /Wbi, 

p. 

H«  J..lti»<1   flff-niulf  Feb.  'a,  1838.  M»tthAl'i  Jr.ith 

lA.M.x.        \i  rcii. 
n     to  HUdebTMult,  Ulpatg.  Oct.  SI.  IBSS.  Is  PoUm.  b.  181 ;  alao 
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MMt  oono«rt    CHlorl  M  th«  Tiiit  wtM,  It  was 

more  than  usually  gay.  The  house  was  full 
erwy  evening,  and  by  plaving  aiternately,  bj 
liUyiiig  four  haiidB,  and  by  the  ooadad 

f'TtiMn{K)ni  tricks  of  whi<'h  Hie  two  fiieiida  wore 
so  fond,  and  which  they  carried  on  to  such 
perfection,  the  parenta,  especially  the  father, 
IMW  quite  blind,  were  greatly  myatitied  and 
amused.'  And  well  that  it  wh<?  so,  for  it  was 
Felix's  last  o[>iK>rtunity  of  gratifying  the  father 
he  wo  tendnrly  IvnA  uid  ao  deeply  revereuMd. 
At  half-past  1 0  a.  M.  on  Nov.  19,1 885,  Abraham 
Mendelssohn  wa.s  dr-ad.  Tie  dit'd  tho  death 
of  the  just,  pisiiing  away,  as  hi^  father  had 
done,  without  warning,  but  also  without  pain. 
He  turned  over  in  his  hod,  Haying  t!rat  ]\o  wonld 
sleep  a  little  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  gone. 
Henwl  started  at  onoe  for  Leipdg,  and  by 
Sunday  morning,  the  22nd,  Felix  was  in  the 
arms  of  hia  mother.  How  deeply  ho  felt  under 
this  peculiarly  heavy  blow  the  reader  must 
gather  from  hie  own  letteii.  It  fell  on  him 
v,-ifh  s{)<»cial  force,  because  he  was  not  only  away 
from  the  fiamily  oirole,  but  had  no  home  of  his 
own,  ae  Fanny  and  Reheeka  had,  to  mitigate 
the  loss.  He  went  back  to  Leipzig  stunned, 
but  determined  to  lo  his  duty  with  all  liin 
might,  finish  'St.  Paul,  and  thus  most  perfectly 
fidfll  his  Inther'e  wiihea.    He  had  oompteted 

the  revision  of  his  '  Melusina'  Overture  on  Nov. 
17»  only  three  days  before  the  fatal  news 
nached  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  . 
him  from  finishing  the  oratorio.  He  had  played 
in  Bach's  poncorto  in  1)  minnr  for  three  piano- 
fortes with  Clara  Wieck  and  liakemanu  at  the  i 
Gewandhans  Gonosrt  mi  Not.  9,  IBM, 

Tlie  business  of  the  day,  however,  had  to  go 
on.  Ono  of  the  chief  evonfci  in  this  series  of 
concerts  was  a  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony of  Ikethoven,  Feb.  11,  1686.>  Another 
was  Mendelssohn's  performano'^  of  Nfozart's  D 
minor  Gonoerto  *  as  written '  (for  it  seems  to  have 
been  always  hitherto  played  after  some  adapts* 
tion),3  on  Jan.  29,  with  oadensse  which  electri- 
fied his  audience.  Leipzig  wa.q  particularly  con- 
genial to  Mendelssohn,  iiu  was  the  idol  of  the 
town,  had  an  orohestm  Ml  of  enthnsbsm  «id 
devotion,  a  first-rate  coadjutor  in  David,  who 
took  much  of  the  mechaniod  work  of  the  orchea- 
ti»  off  Iiis  shonldera ;  and,  moreoTer,  he  was 
relieved  of  all  business  arrangements,  which 
were  transacted  by  the  committee,  especially 
by  Herr  Schleiuitz.  Another  point  in  which  he 
oonld  not  bat  eontrsst  his  present  poeitiott 

favourably  with  that  at  Pii.sHcldorf  was  the 
absence  of  ali  rivalry  or  jealotisy.  The  labour 
of  the  season,  however,  was  severe,  and  he  oon- 
feeses  that  the  first  two  months  had  taken  more 
out  of  liitn  than  two  years'  composing  would 
do.*  The  University  of  Leipzig  showed  its 
Appreciation  of  his  presenoe  by  confening  on 

«  &  to  mikr.  Om.  U.  iaS7. 


him  tho  d«gree  of  Doelor  of  Fhiksopliy  in 

March. 

Meantime  Schelble  s  illness  had  canoelled  the 
arrangement  for  producing'  St  Panl'atFraiddbtt, 

and  it  had  been  secured  for  the  Lower  Rhin*' 
Festival  at  Duaseldorf  (May  22-24, 1836).  The 
programmes  included,  besides  the  new  oratorio, 
the  two  overtures  to '  Leonore,'  both  iu  C,  '  No.  1 ' 
(th^n  unknown)  and  *  No.  3  '  :  one  of  Handel'Hi 
Chaudos  anthems,  the  '  Davidde  [lenitenta '  of 
Monrt,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.    '  Si.  Panl ' 
was  executed  with  tho  greatest  en thaaiasm,  aitd 
produced  a  deep  sensation.    It  was  fierformed  on 
the  22nd,  not  in  the  present  lar]g^  muaic  Itall 
(KaJaenaal),  but  in  the  long  low  room  wliidi 
lies  outside  of  that  and  below  it,  knoT^-Ti  as  th"* 
Eittersaal,  a  too  oonliued  space  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  detaib  of  the  petforaBBnee,  inelodiog  an 
escapade  of  one  of  the  fidie  witUSSMS,  la  wbidh 
the  coolne^ss  and  skill  of  Fanny  alone  pr^-vcnted 
a  break-down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
contemporary  aocounta  of  Klingemann,  HUler, 
and  Polko.*   To  Enplisli  riMidors  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  is  inoreased  by  the  fact  that  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  then  twenty  years  old,  and  fresh 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Unsic,  was  present 
[The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  oratorio 
of  '  Elijah '  is  of  this  year.     In  a  letter  to 
Klingemann,  dated  *The  Hague,  Angost  IS, 
1S36,'  lie  says:  'If  you  would  only  give  all 
the  care  and  thought  you  bestow  now  u|>on  8t 
Paul  to  an  Elijah,  or  a  St  Peter,  or  even  an 
Og  of  Bashan  ! ' 

Schelble's  illnesj  induced  Mendelssohn  to  tike 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Cacilien-Verein  at 
Frankfort  Letpcig  had  no  obums  on  him  after 
the  concerts  wein  over,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
spend  six  weeks  at  Frankfort  practi.'iing  the 
choir  in  Bach's 'Oottea  Zeit, '  Handel's  'Samson, 
and  oth«r  works,  and  improved  and  inspirsd 
them  greatly.  lie  resided  in  Schclble's  bmis*  at 
the  corner  of  the  *  Schbne  Aussicht,'  with  a  view 
np  and  down  the  Main.  HillwwastiientiTiiigtn 
Frankfort ;  Lindblad  was  there  for  a  time ;  and 
Rossini  remained  for  a  few  days  on  his  pasnge 
through,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Felix.* 

Mendebsohn'evisitto  Frankfortwas^liOf«pem, 
frail L'hr  with  deeper  results  than  these.  It  was 
indeed  quite  providential,  since  here  he  met  his 
ftitore  Wife,  CMMle  (%ariotte  Sophie  Jeanrenaud, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  nearly  ten  years 
younger  than  himself,  the  Reeniid  daughter  of  :i 
ciei^man  of  the  French  Keturmod  Church,  who 
had  died  many  yearn  before,  leaving  lus  wife  (a 
Souchay  by  family)  and  child n^n  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  house  was  close 
to  the  Fahrtbor,  on  the  quay  of  the  Main.' 
Madame  Jeanrenand  was  still  jwag  and  good- , 

*  4.M.X.  March  SO.  ISM.  9.  tU. 

*  Sm  tfutirai  w»rtd,Jwa»Vt.m»,aaa  A  (W.  »,W$i  M.  9,mt 
mad  PMko.  p  u  [      JtHiM  Mm.  Mrnhk  iS. ».  Iin 
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Inking,  and  it  was  a  joke  in  the  family  that 
ih«  bmeif  WM  at  first  supposed  to  be  ude  object 

Mwiiakinlm'B  frtqiMtit  viritab  Bdt  tkoagh 
tSTHerved,  he  was  not  the  less  furiously  in  love, 
sad  those  who  were  in  the  secret  have  told  us 
ham  entirely  absorbed  he  was  by  his  passion, 
thoagh  witlioot  any  MntiaMntelity.  He  had 
already  had  many  a  passing  attachment.  Indeed 
being  at  oooe  so  warm-hearted  and  so  peouliarly 
sttwotiTs  to  womea— Mid  dao,  it  ihwUd  U  wid 
»o  mnch  sough  t  by  them— It  is  astrong  tribatsto 
his  self-control  that  he  was  never  before  serioiisly 
or  permanently  involved.  On  no  former  occa- 
tma,  hmmww,  it  thsra  •  tnwe  of  say  fssling 
that  was  not  due  entirely,  or  mainly,  to  some 
<|aality  or  accomplishment  of  the  lady,  and  not 
to  her  actual  personality.  In  ths  present  case 
there  could  be  no  donbt  either  of  the  seriousness 
of  hb  love  or  of  the  fact  that  it  centred  in  Mile. 
Jttaienaad  herself,  and  not  in  any  of  her  tastes 
«r  ponmitB.  And  yet,  in  order  to  teet  the  reelity 
of  hie  feelings,  he  bft  Frankfort,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  passion,  for  a  month's  bathing 
at  Scheveningeu  near  the  Hague.'  His  friend 
r.  W.  Sohedofw,  the  peiiitw,  aeoonpenied  him, 
and  the  restl«>ssstate  of  his  mind  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letters  to  Hiller.*  His  love  stood  the 
tMt  of  abeenoe  trinmphantly.  Very  shortly 
after  hie  retarn,  on  Sept.  9,  the  betrothal 
took  place,  at  Kronberg,  near  Frankfort^ ;  three 
weeks  of  bliss  followed,  and  on  Oct.  2  be  was  in 
Im  aeet  in  the  Qefwendhane,  at  the  fint  eoueert 
of  the  season.  Five  days  later  (Oct.  7),  in  the 
distant  city  of  Liverpool,  '  St.  Paul  '  was  per- 
fixmed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  under  Hie 
dhaetiMii  of  Sir  George  Smart  The  eeaaon  at 
Leipzig  was  a  f;ofx\  one  ;  Stem  dale  Bennett,  who 
had  oomeover  at  Mendelnohn's  invitation,  made 
his  first  pablic  appeanaoahi  faiaoini  piaaoftNTte 
esooerto  in  C  minor,  and  the  ieriaa  dioied  with 
the  Choral  Symphony. 

His  engagement  soon  became  known  far  and 
irida,  aoad  it  Is  eharaeteriatie  of  Germaay,  and 
of  Mendelssohn's  intimate  relation  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Gewandhaus,  that  at  one  of  the 
oonoertSythe  Finale  to  '  Fidelio,"  Werein  holdes 
Wefl>  emngenf '  should  have  been  put  into  the 
programme  by  the  directors  with  special  refcrpnce 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  been  forced 
iato  extemporising  on  that  suggestiTS  theme, 
smid  the  shouts  and  enthusiasm  of  his  andience. 
The  rehearsals  for  the  concerts,  the  concerts 
themselTss,  his  pupils,  friends  passing  through, 
visits  to  hie  awese,  aaiBcrsaaingeorrespendence, 
kept  him  more  than  busy.  Stemdalc  BrTinctt 
was  living  in  Leipzig,  and  the  two  friends  were 
mnch  together.  In  addition  to  the  subscription 
Miviaad  totlier^nlar  chamber  concerts,  there 
wsre  perfiirmances  of  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  with  a 

1m>  tb«  foTlovlnir  inaeriptlcm  — '  Vrmlo  k  MeodetMohB  aa  prlx  ()• 
l<x«rat4']D  il  '111  IT  ini.rr  irnl.^t^nnln.  ilf  Pu^iMdeJ.  B.  Bach.  «*  d« 
a  C«fit«  d  as  Hondo  da  B«ai*  MalUa.    UkVUMMt  k  MoatvaUiar.' 

1  A      IT.  p.  91 «  «t.t  M.  tt.  » ;  SM  p,  ML 
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I  new  organ  part  by  him,  on  Nov.  7,  and  •  St. 
I  Paul,'  on  March  16,  1887.  The  compoaitiona  of 
I  thia  winter  are  iinr,  and  aU  of  one  kind,  naniefy 

'  preludes  and  fugues  for  pianoforte*  The  wed* 
ding  took  place  on  March  28,  1837,  at  the 
Walloon  French  Reformed  Church,  Frankfort. 
For  the  wedding  tonr  they  went  to  Freiburg 
and  into  the  Palatinate,  and  by  the  1 5th  of  May 
had  returned  to  Frankfort*  A  journal  which 
they  kept  together  dtiriiig  the  honeymoon  is  fbll 
of  sketches  and  droll  things  of  all  kinds.  In 
July  they  were  at  Bingen,  Hon-hheim,  Coblent, 
and  Diuiseldorf  for  some  weeks.  At  liingen, 
while  awimmiag  aeresa  to  Aawiamiahaiiaan,  he 
had  an  attack  of  cramp  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  and  from  which  he  was  only  saved  by 
the  boatman.  The  musical  rsanlts  of  these  few 
months  were  very  important,  and  include  tlM 
42nd  Psalm,  the  String  Quartet  in  E  minor, 
(op.  44,  No.  2)  an  Andante  and  Allegro  for 
pianoforte  in  B,  pnbliahed  poathnnoiaty  aa  ft 
Capriocio  (op.  118),  the  second  pianoforte  Oon* 
certo,  in  D  minor,  and  the  three  Preludes 
for  the  Organ  (op.  87) ;  [the  fugues  appear  to  have 
been  compoesd  later].  He  waa  alao  in  eamaat 
correspondence  with  Schubring*  as  toaaeoOBd 
oratorio,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peter. 

It  mnst  fiave  been  hard  to  tear  himself  away 
so  aooB  from  his  lovely  young  wife — and  indeed 
he  grumbles  about  it  lustily  ^ — hut  ho  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  '  St.  Paul, '  and  to  play  the 
organ  and  hie  new  Pianoforte  Coneerta,  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival.    Accordingly  on  August 

j  24,  he  left  Dtisseldorf  for  Rotterdam,  crossed  to 
Margate  in  the  Attwood,  the  same  boat  which 
had  taken  him  over  in  1829,  and  on  the  37th 
is  in  London,  on  his  fifth  visit,  at  Klingemann's 
houae,  as  cross  as  a  man  oan  well  be.*  But 
thia  did  net  prevent  hit  aettinf  to  work  wiih 
Klingemann  at  the  plan  of  an  oratorio  on 
Elgah,  over  which  they  had  two  mornings' con- 
sultation.* Before  leaving  London  for  Binning* 
ham,  he  pkyed  the  eiigan  at  8t  Panra— on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  10 — and  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  12tlu  It  was  on  the  former  of  these  two 
oooaalona  that  the  vergers,  finding  that  the 

'  congregation  would  not  leave  the  Cjithedral, 
withdrew  the  organ-blower,  and  let  the  wind  out 
of  the  eigan  dinring  Badi'a  PMnde  and  Fngne 
in  A  minor <° — 'near  the  end  of  the  fugue,'' 
before  the  suViject  comes  in  on  the  Pedals.''* 
At  Christ  Church  he  was  evidently  in  a  good 
▼ein.    He  played  *Bix  eitempers  fonta^,' 

;  one  on  a  ftigue  subject  given  by  old  Wesley  at 
the  moment,  and  the  Bach  Fugue  just  mentioned 
and  Bach's  Toccata.    Samuel  Wesley — our  oWn 

«  PubllibKl  M  tfuta  Sm  Um  CsUlofuc  at  tb«  «nd  of  Uila  mhUU. 

i  IMv.  p.  -JOO.  •  £.  to  Scbubrlng.  July  1«.  UB7. 

1  r.M.  W.  SI.  •  A>M. 

•  aia  privato  tovnMO.  H«  iMBtlMMf  It  to  If  r.  John  O.  Bonlagr, 
B.A..  darinf  UiU  rMt.  IRr«  alM>  nit  of  ni/att.  p.  a] 

■<*  For  ft  T«t7  tatareaUiut  •<''<>'iiit  <  t  thor  ti"<  pvrfanHHMM  fey 
I>r.  OMmttott.  MO  Mmilemi  WorU,  Sept.  IS,  lion,  p.  a 

"  Bis  prlvato  Jtmnutl. 

»  1Sm«  letter  tnm  Dr.  a*Biitl«tt  to  BirOoom  Ororc  la  Mutioml 
flhMaM^lMikydMLj 
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ancient  licro,  though  aeventy-one  years  old — 
present  and  played.  It  was  literally  his 
Nunc  diniittis:  he  died  on  Oct.  11,  1837,  a 
month  from  that  date.  MtMidt-lssolm's  organ- 
rlaying  on  these  occasions  was  eagerly  watched. 
He  WM  the  greatest  of  the  few  great  German 
organ-players  who  had  Tiflitod  this  country,  and 
the  Enj^Hsh  organists,  some  of  them  no  mean 
proficients,  learned  more  than  one  leaaon  from 
him.  *  It  WM  not.'  wrote  Dr.  Oatmtlett,  *  that 
he  ])laycd  Bach  for  the  first  time  here, — several 
of  us  had  done  that.  But  he  taught  us  how  to 
play  the  $l<no  fugue,  for  Adams  and  others  had 
played  them  too  fast  His  words  were,  < '  Your 
organists  think  that  Bach  did  not  write  a  slow 
fugue  for  the  organ."  Also  he  brought  out  a 
number  of  pedal- fugues  whidi  were  not  known 
here.  We  had  played  a  few,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  play  the  D  major,  the  G  minor,  the 
£  major,  the  C  minor,  the  short  E  minor,'  eto.^ 
Even  in  tiiose  tiiat  were  known  he  thnnr  out 
points  unsuspected  before,  as  in  the  A  minor 
fugue,  where  he  took  the  episode  on  the  Swell, 
returning  to  the  Great  Organ  when  the  pedal 
re-enters,  but  tranaferring  the  E  in  the  treble 
to  the  GreAt  Organ  a  bar  before  the  entry  of 
the  other  parts,  with  very  fine  effect.*  One 
thing  whioh  partioolarly  stnibk  our  oigpuiieti 
was  the  contrast  between  his  massive  effects  and 
the  lightness  of  bis  tonch  in  rapid  passages. 
The  touch  of  the  Christ  Church  organ  was  both 
deep  and  heavy,  yet  he  threw  olT  arpeggioe  at 
if  ho  were  at  a  piano.  His  command  of  the 
pedal  dayier  was  also  a  8ub|ject  of  much  remark.^ 
Bnt  we  moat  hasten  on. 

On  the  erening  <^  the  Tuesday,  Sept  12, 
he  attended  a  perfontmTire  nf  hh  oratorio  *8t. 
Paul '  by  the  Sacred  U&rmonio  Society  at  Exeter 
HalL  He  had  oondnoted  three  reheinale,  bnt 
could  not  conduct  the  performance  itself,  owing 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  Birmingham  committee. 
It  wua  the  first  time  he  had  heard  '  SL  Paul ' 
as  a  mere  listener,  and  his  private  journal  says 
that  he  found  it  '  very  intercatincr. '  is  opinion 
of  English  amateurs  may  be  gathered  from  his 
letter  to  the  Sode^,  with  whidi  his  jonmal 
fully  agrees.^  '  I  can  hardly  axpwae  the  gmtitica- 
tion  1  felt  in  hearing  my  work  performed  in  so 
beautiful  a  manner,^ — indeed,  I  shall  never  wish 
to  hear  bohob  parte  of  it  better  ezeonted  than 
they  were  on  that  night.  The  [Kiwer  of  the 
choruses — thi^  large  body  of  good  and  musical 
voices — and  the  style  in  which  they  sang  the 
whole  of  my  music,  gave  me  the  highest  and 
most  n  tfrlt  treat  ;  wliile  I  thought  on  the 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
nal  OBuOeun  most  necessarily  prodnoe  in  the 
country  which  may  boast  of  it' 

On  the  Wednesday  he  went  to  Birmini^m, 

)  Hn  tUlllMim  1  thnf  m\nct,  hi*  Svim  Jwnvr.  Bm  X>  Oipt  S. 
1631.  *  Ur.  E.  J.  Uvpk.lu«'*  r«)oU«cUaD. 

■  Kr.  H.  C.  Unooln't  r«rotl«etian. 


and  remained  there,  rehearsing  and  arranging, 
till  the  Festiral  began,  Tuesday,  Sept  1 9.  At  the 
evening  concert  of  that  day  he  exteni])oriaed  <m 
the  organ,  taking  the  subjetts  of  his  fugue  from 
'Your harps  and  cymbals  sound' ( '  Solomon '), and 
tlie  first  movement  of  Mowrt*s  Symphony  in  D, 
both  of  which  had  been  performed  earlier  in  the 
day;  he  also  conducted  his  'Mid.summer  Night's 
Dream  '  overture.  Ou  Wednesday  he  conducted 
*8t  Fsnl,*  on  Thursday  oTsning  jdayed  his  new 
pianoforte  concerto  in  T>  minor,  and  on  Friday 
moruiug,  the  22iid,  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
('St  Anne's')  on  the  oigan.*  The  applanse 
throughout  was  prodigious ;  but  it  did  not  turn 
Ilia  head,  or  prevent  indigrmrrt  reflections  on 
the  treatment  to  which  Neukomra  had  been 
snlgeoted,  refleotiona  whidi  do  him  honoor. 
Moreover,  the  applause  was  not  empty.  Mori 
and  Novcllo  were  keen  comptitors  for  the 
D  minor  pianoforte  concerto,  and  it  became  the 
priae  of  the  latter,  at  what  we  shonld  now  oon- 
sider  a  very  moderate  figtire,  before  its  composer 
left  Birmingham.  He  travelled  up  by  coach, 
reaching  London  at  midnight,  and  was  int«r> 
oepted  at  the  coach -office  by  the  committee  of 
the  Sabred  Harmonic  Society,  who  presented 
him  with  a  large  silver  snuff*  box,  adorned 
witii  an  inaoription.'  He  then  went  ttmjght 
through,  arriveid  in  Frankfort  on  the  27th,  and 
was  at  Leipzig  at  2  P.M.  of  the  dny  of  the  first 
concert,  Sunday,  Oct.  1.  His  house  was  in 
Laigenatein's  Garden,  off  the  IVemenade,  the 
first  house  on  the  left,  on  the  second  floor7 
On  Oct  12,  1887,  he  writes  to  thank  the 
Gesellsahaft  der  If luikirsnnda  of  Vienna  for  its 
diploma  of  membemiupw  Iha  letter  is  in  the 
Society's  archives. 

The  next  few  years  were  given  chiefly  to 
Lripzig.  He  devoted  all  his  luart  and  sool  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  was  well  repaid 
by  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  performance 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences.  The 
prindpal  feature  of  the  scries  1837-38  was  the 
appeaninf^f  of  Clara  Novello  for  tb  •  fir^^t  time 
in  Germany — a  fruit  of  his  Engliah  experiences. 
She  sang  first  at  the  conosrt  of  Hov.  2,  18S7, 
and  remained  till  the  middle  of  January,  creat- 
ing an  extniordinary  excitement  But  the 
programmes  had  other  features  to  recommend 
them.  In  Fetk  and  March  18SS,  there  w«r« 
four  historical  concerts  (1.  Bach,  Handel,  Cluck, 
Viotti;  2.  Haydn,  Ciniarosa,  Naumann,  Righini; 
3.  Mozart,  Salieri,  Mi-liul,  Romberg  ;  4.  Vogler, 
Beetlioven,  Weber),  whioh  excited  great  interests 
Mendel.s.solin  and  David  played  the  solo  j>ieco.s, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  treat  they 
mnst  have  been.  In  the  progrsmmes  of  other 
concerts  we  find  Beethoven's  'Glorreiche  Augen- 
blick,'  and  Mendelssohn's  own  42nd  Psalm.  His 
Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso  (op.  43) — like  his 

*  For  Umm  4«Ulla  •«•  Mutieat  W«H4,  8«pi.  23  *ai  'iS,  1107.  pa. 

Uciur*.   See  ^  to  hU  moUttM-.  July  li^  ISnt 
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'Bojr  BIm*  Orerture,  a  yeriUble  impromptu — 
nnvlnced  on  April  2,'  and  his  fltrinp  Quartet 
ua  L  ilat  {pp.  44,  No.  3)  ou  the  following  day. 

His  domcatic  life  duHmg  the  spring  of  1 838 
wu  not  without  anxiety.  On  Fef .  7  Ins  first 
ton  waa  born,  afterward*  named  Ckrl  Wolfgang 
Panl,  and  hia  wife  had  a  very  dangerona  illnna.' 
This  year  be  conducted  the  Lower  Festival  at 
Cologne  (June  3-6).  He  had  induced  the 
committee  to  ineluda  a  cantata  of  Bach's,'  then 
•a  flotin  noTalty,  in  the  programme,  wUdi 
alao  contained  a  selection  from  Handel's '  Joshna. ' 
A  rilrer  mp  (Pokal)  wns  presented  to  him  at 
the  cloM  of  the  Festival.  *  j^Xhc  Baoh  novelty 
•cppMrs  to  have  bMn  a  gwrbled  version  of  the 
Himni*  Ifahrts  cantata,  'riott  fahret  auf  mit 
Janchxen,'  though  Mendelasohn  probably  found 
it  in  tbat  state.  The  double  eboras— to  wbieh 
he  lefaie  in  his  letter  to  J.  A.  Novello  as  being 
aloTi<>  worth  the  journey  from  London  to  Cologne 
to  hear — waa  '  Nun  iat  das  Heil,  und  die  Kraft.' 
^ila  inlbnnatioii,  thoof^  not  eo  complete  ee 
could  be  desirt-tl,  is  obtiiinf^l  from  a  word-book 
of  the  festival.  See  Muaioai  Timu,  June  1906, 
1*.  'S67,  for  further  details.] 

Thesnminer  wa.H  spent  at  Ikriin,  in  the  lovely 
gsrd^^n  of  the  Leipzigcr  Strajwe,  and  was  his 
wife's  tirst  introduction  to  her  husband's  fiamily.^ 
To  Felix  it  tnui  a  time  of  great  eqjojment  and 
much  productiveness.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  he  hail  not  allowed  the  work  of  the 
conceits  to  keep  him  from  composition.  The 
String  Quartet  in  E  flat  jnet  mentioDed,  the 

Violoncello  Sonata  in  B  flat  (op.  45),  the  95th 
Pialm,  and  the  Serenade  and  AUegro  giojoso  are 
ail  dated  during  the  hard  work  of  the  first  four 
mODtht  of  1888.  The  actual  result  of  the 
summer  was  nnnth*^  String  Quartet  (in  D  ;  op. 
44,  No.  IJ,  dated  July  24,  1838,''  and  the 
Aadanta  OiataUle  and  Pfteto  Agitato  in  B 
(Bariin,  June  28,  1838).  Tliu  intended  mult 
h  a  symphony  in  B  flat  which  occu]ned  him 
much,  which  he  mentions  more  than  once  aa 
eomplete  in  hie  liead,  but  of  wbloh  no  tiaoe  on 
paper  has  yet  l>een  found.'  lie  alludes  to  it  in 
a  letter  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Jan.  19, 
1839) — answering  their  request  for  a  symphony 
— as  'begun  last  year,'  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
o'^f".:  rat  ions  will  allow  him  to  finish  it  in 
time  lor  the  1839  season.  Ho  near  were  we  to 
Ihe  poMflMion  of  an  additiouil  eompanion  to  the 
Iferiba  nnd  Scotch  83rmphonies  I  The  Violin 
eoscerto  was  also  Ijegtm  in  this  holiday,'  and 
ha  ^peaka  of  a  Psalm  ^  (probably  the  noble  one 
far  eii^t  Toioee,  'When  lerael  out  of  Egypt 
came '),  a  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (in 
F,  dated  '  Berlin,  June  13.  1838,'  still  in  MS.), 
and  other  things.     He  was  now,  too,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  tiresome  correspondence  with  J.  R. 
PlanrliH  J^on  the  .subject  of  the  opera  which  that 
gentieiuau  had  agreed  to  write,  but  which,  like 
Mendelseohn'e  otiber  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  operas,  came  to  nothing  ;  and  there  is  the 
umal  large  number  of  long  and  carefully  written 
letters.  He  returned  to  Leipzig  in  September, 
but  was  agaia  attacked  with  measles,"  on  the 
eve  of  a  [performance  of  'St  Paul,'  on  Sept.  15. 
The  attack  was  sufl^ent  to  prevent  his  conduct- 
ing the  fizst  of  the  Oewandhaus  Gmoerte  (Sept. 
30),  at  which  David  was  his  substitute.  On 
Oct.  7  he  was  again  at  his  post.**  The  star  of 
this  scries  was  Mrs.  Alfred  8haw,  whose  singing 
had  pleased  liim  veiy  much  when  last  in 
Eni.:lni  1.  Its  one  remarkable  novelty  was 
Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  0^  which  had 
been  brought  from  Vioina  by  Schumann,  and 
was  first  played  in  MS.  on  March  21,  1889,  at 
the  last  concert  of  the  series.  [He  was  very 
I  anxious  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London) 
I  ahoold  perform  Sohabert*s  tymphony,  and, 
indeed,  he  sent  the  parts  to  London,  but 
without  any  practical  result.  See  his  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  W.  Watts,  in  the 
otmoert  programme- book  of  Feb.  5,  1880.] 

I  During  llir  n^tiTmn  nf  1839  hr  rf  Ci  ivi  rl  from 
Erard  the  grand  piano  which  became  so  well 
known  to  liii  IHendeand  pupils,  and  the  prospeot 
of  which  he  oelebratee  in  a  remailtabia  letter 
now  in  the  possession  of  that  firm. 

'Elijah'  is  now  fairly  under  way.  After 
diaenssing  with  hie  friendb  Baow  and  Sehnbring 
the  subject  of  St  Peter,"  in  terms  which  show 
how  couipleti'lv  the  requirements  of  an  oratorio 
book  were  within  his  grasp,  and  another  iiubject 
not  very  idearly  indicated,  but  apparently 
approarliin^:^  that  which  he  afterwards  began  to 
treat  as  Chriatus  — ^he  was  led  to  the  oontempla* 
tion  of  that  moot  pietnTeeque  end  startling  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  who^  strange 
to  say,  doc*^  not  ?^pj>^nr  to  have  been  previously 
treated  by  auy  known  oompoeer.  Hiller  >^  tells 
Hi  tiiat  the  tutgeetwae  enggested  bythe  passage^ 
(1  Kings  xix.  II),' Behold,  the  Lord  passed  by.' 
We  may  accept  the  fai't  ituire  certainly  than  the 
date  (1840)  at  which  iiiiier  places  it.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  but  fix  itself  in  the  memory, 
though  the  date  might  easily  b*:-  confused.  Wo 
have  already  seen  that  he  waa  at  work  on  the 
sulgect  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  the  oor> 
rospondenoe  printed  in  the  History  of  *Sifttk* 
shows  that  much  consultation  had  already  taken 
place  upon  it  between  Mendelssohn  and  himself, 
and  also  witih  Klingemann,  and  tliat  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  book  of  the  oratorio.    Mendelssohn  had 

"  Tot  ihf  vh'Af  »t  thiaiM  J.  B-  Plutirh**'"  K»<n)l»rtlnn»  oti.i  Rrf.tr- 
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drawn  up  a  number  of  pasaages  and  fieenea  in 
ordar,  and  liad  given  them  to  Sohnbring  for 

considertttioD.  Hia  ideas  are  dramatic  onough 
for  the  stage  I  A  month  latrr'  the  matter  has 
made  further  progress,  aud  his  judicious  dramatic 
idau  are  vnu  mora  confirmed ;  but  tlia  mnrio 
does  not  se«nn  to  ha  yet  touched.  During  the 
spring  of  1839  he  finished  the  114th  Psalm, 
and  wrote  the  overtnre  to  '  Buy  Bias.*  This, 
though  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  effective  of 
his  works,  was,  with  a  chorus  for  female  voices, 
literally  conceived  and  executed  d  I'improvisU 
between  a  Tneaday  evening  and  a  Friday  morn- 
ing— a  great  part  of  Ixith  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  being  otherwise  occupied — and  in 
the  teeth  of  an  absolute  aversion  to  the  play.' 
The  performance  took  plaoi  at  tba  theatre  on 
Marcli  II.  A  l-tUT  to  Hiller,  written  a  month ^ 
after  this  (Leip2ig,  April  16),  gives  a  pleasant 
piotnre  of  bis  core  for  bis  Mends.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  oeenpied  with  the  arrangements 
for  doinp  Hiller's  oratorio  in  tlie  next  neries 
of  Gewandhaus  Gunoerts,  and  with  his  pleasure 
at  the  appearanee  of  a  ikvonrafalo  article  on  bim 
in  Schumann's  jinj  or.  Xr^; r .  r,  n'^iktUit^ Zr if  muj^ 
from  which  he  pass«s  to  lament  over  the  news 
of  tbo  soioido  of  Konrrit,  who  bad  been  one  of 
bis  circle  in  Paris  in  1831. 

In  May  (1 839)  he  is  at  Diifwldorf,  conducting 
the  Lower  Rhine  Musical  Festival  (May  19-21) 
— the  '  Messiah, '  Beethoven'a  Mass  biC,  his  own 
42nd  Psalm,  tho  Eroica  Symphony,  etc.  From 
there  he  went  to  Frankfort,  to  the  wedding  of 
bis  wife's  sister  Jnlie  to  Mr.  Sebnnek  of  Leipdg, 
and  there  he  wrote  the  D  minor  Trio* ;  then 
to  Hoi-chheim,  and  then  back  to  Frankfort, 
On  August  21  ^  they  were  at  home  again  in 
Leipzig,  ami  were  Tisited  by  the  Hansels,  wbo 
rt'inained  with  them  till  Sopt.  4,  and  then  dt-- 
jurtol  for  Italy.  Felix  followed  them  with  a 
i'ltg  letter*  of  hints  and  instructions  for  their 
gaidance  on  the  jonmey,  not  the  least  character- 
istic part  of  which  is  the  closing  injunction  to 
be  sure  to  eat  a  salad  of  broooli  and  bam  at 
Naples,  and  to  writo  to  toll  bim  if  it  was  not 
good. 

The  summer  of  1839  had  been  an  unusually 
lino  one  ;  tho  visit  to  Frankfort  and  the  lihine 
bad  been  perfectly  sncoeasfvl ;  he  had  enjoyed 
it  with  tl;nt  ]  f'f-nli;ir  iMpncity  for  riijornient 
which  hti  poiUtiiibed,  and  he  felt  '  Uioroiighly 
refhMbed.*  ^  He  went  a  pwt  deal  into  society, 
bat  found  none  so  channing  as  that  of  his  wife. 
A  delif^'htfiil  picture  of  part  of  his  life  at  Frank- 
fort is  given  in  a  letter  to  KUngeuiauu  uf  August 
1,  and  still  more  so  in  one  to  his  mother  on 
July  8, 18Sf».   Nor  was  it  only  deligbtfnL  It 

■  r.  to  Sdiubrinc.  Diw  8,  1KW. 
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urged  him  to  the  oompoeition  of  part-songs  for 
the  open  air,  a  kind  of  piece  wbidb  bs  nado  bis 

own,  and  wrote  to  abcoluto  perfeoticm.  Hm 
impulse  lasted  till  the  frid  of  the  winter,  and 
many  of  his  best  part-songs — including  '  Love 
and  Wine,'  «Tbo  HoBtar'a  IWoirail,'  'Tlw 
Lark' — date  from  this  time.  In  addition  to 
these  the  summer  produced  the  D  minor  piano- 
forte trio  already  mentioned,  the  completion  of 
the  114th  Psalm,  and  three  fuguea  fbrtiie  Of^Ui, 
one  of  which  was  worked  into  the  organ  fOTmta 
No.  2,  while  the  others  remain  in  MS.  [except 
^0  Aagno  in  7  ndnor,  Na  8  cf  ths  sst»  wbidk 
was  published  by  Stsnlsj  Loots  It  Oo^,  LoiidoM, 

iu  188£^.] 

[He  couduct#<l  a  Musical  Festival  at  Bruns- 
wick (Sept.  6-8),  where  he  first  made  the  no- 
qiuintancf  of  H.  F.  Chorley.  Beethoven's  svm- 
phonies  in  G  minor  and  A,  aud  Mendelssohn 'a 
*St.  Fknl,'  D  minor  pt  concerto,  aad  Sen- 
nade  (pf.)  were  performed.']  On  Oct.  S  bis 
second  child,  Marie.  vva«  l»oni.  Then  came  the 
christening,  with  a  visit  from  his  mother  and 
FanI,  and  then  Hiller  artiTcd.  Be  bad  TSty 
recently  In-^t  hia  mother,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  Mendelssohn  but  that  his  friend  should 
come  and  pay  bim  a  long  visit,'  partly  to 
dissipato  his  thoughts,  and  partly  to  super- 
intond  the  rehearsals  of  Ihr  oratorio  of '  Jpreiniah 
the  Prophet,'  which  had  been  bespoken  for  the 
next  ssriss  of  Ocwaadbaoi  Ooncerts.^*  Hiller 
arrived  early  iu  December,  and  we  recommend 
his  description  of  Mendelssohn's  home  life  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  how  simply  and 
happily  a  great  and  busy  man  can  Uvc  Taping 
was  proU'J  nf  liim,  lii.s  wiff  :vmh  very  popular, 
and  this  was  jierhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life.  His  love  of  amnscmcnt  was  as  great  ss 
ever,  and  tii.9  friends  long  recollected  his  childish 
delight  in  the  Gir^ua  Li^arra  and  Paol  OonaiB 
the  clown. 

The  concert  season  of  1 889-40  wss  a  brilUaat 

one.  For  novelties  there  were  symphonies 
by  Lindblad,  Kalliwoda,  Kittl,  Schneider,  and 
Vogler.  Sdinbert'a  ninth  qnnapbony  (in  C) 
was  played  no  less  than  three  times,  >^  and  one 
concert'^  ATnn  1*.  1  810)  was  rpnderc<l  memorable 
by  a  perfoniiance  of  B«ethoven's  four  Overturea 
to  Leonora  ('Fidelio*).  Mendclssobn's  own 
114th  Psjilm  was  first  performed  'sehr  glorios'" 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  new  Trio  in  D  minor 
on  Feb.  10.  Tbo  <)nartot  Odoeerts  were  also 
unusually  brilliant  At  one  of  them  Mendels- 
sohn's Octet  wss  given,  he  and  Kalliwoda 
playing  the  two  violas ;  at  another  he  aooom- 
panied  ^*  Dttvid  in  Bscb's'Obaconnc,'  tben  qnito 
unknown.   Hiller's  otatorio  ms  inodnoca  on 
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April  2  with  great  success.  Ernst,  and,  above 
•U,  Lms^  were  among  the  TirtiUMKM  of  thin 
■Mm ;  mmi  Ibr  tht  kte  of  Hhim  two  greot 
players  1i«edllMohn  omaged  *  aoirio  at  the 

ikwandhMU,  which  he  thua  epitoDUtCi:  '350 
people,  orcheotn,  ohoms,  punch,  poitiyt  Meeres- 
fdlla,  FnfaB,  Bidi'o  IMpIo  Ommiio,  ehonmo 

from  St.  PUil,  Fantasia  on  Lucia,  the  Erl  King, 
tb«  deril  and  his  grandmother ' '  ;  and  which 
had  the  efleot  of  somewhat  allaying  tha  annoy- 
ance which  had  been  caoaed  tlM  oxtBO  plieio 
charged  at  Liszt'a  concerts. 

How,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  exciting  and 
fctigwing  woric  (of  vhSdl  w  hvn  given  Mt  o 
l<tMr  idea),  he  found  time  for  composition,  and 
for  his  large  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  he  neglected  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  precisely  during  this  winter  that  he  trans- 
Utes  for  his  uncle  Jcaeph,  his  father's  elder 
broiler — a  man  not  <mly  of  remarkable  bnsineas 
pow  but  witk  oomMiiiMo  lUarary  aUHty— 
a  nnmber  of  diflenlt  early  Italian  poems  into 
Germao  venie.    They  consist  of  three  sonnets 
bj  Boccaccio,  one  by  Dante,  one  by  Cino,  one 
Osoeo  AngioUeri,  an  opignun  of  Diate'o,  and 
another  of  Gianni  Alfani's.    They  are  printed 
m  the  later  editions  of  the  letters  (Gemtan 
vmott  only),  and  art  aooompanied  hf  a  laltor 
to  ya  uncle  Joseph,  dated  Feb.  20,  1840, 
describing  half •  humorously,  half- pathetically, 
the  difficolty  which  the  obeooritieo  of  the 
ori^Mb  had  givoB  bim  amM  all  hia  pnftnional 
labours.    With  irrepressible  energy  he  embraced 
the  first  moment  of  an  approach  to  leisure,  after 
what  he  dcecribea  as  a  'really  overpowering 
tnrmoil,**  to  write  a  long  and  carefully -studied 
official  communication  to  the  Kreis-Director,  or 
Home  Minister  of  Saxony,  oiging  that  a  l^acy 
rsoMtlj  Ml     n  oirlaiii  Harr  Btttmner  ahonld 
be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  music 
ftcademy  at  Leipzig.'    This  was  business  ;  but, 
in  addition,  during  all  these  months  there  are 
ong  letters  to  Hiller,  Chorley,  his  mother, 
Fanny,  Paul,  and  Furst  (and  remember  that 
only  a  small  part  of  those  which  he  wrote  has 
bssB  hioai^t  within  onr  reach) ;  and  yet  he 
managed  to  compose  both  the  '  Lobgesang '  and 
the  *  Festgnang'  for  the  Festiral  in  oonimemora- 
tioD  of  the  invention  of  Printing,  which  was 
hild  iB  Lsipiigon  June  26,  tho  fgrawrof  vhiflh 
is  as  chararteristir  and  imjiortant  a  work  as  any 
in  tbo  whole  series  of  hia  compositions.  The 
■Mie  fcr  both  thaae  waa  writtan  at  the  ui|miai 
leyieet  of  the  Town  Counell,  aeting  through  a 
eommittee  whose  chairman  was  T)r.  Raymond 
Hartei,  and  the  first  communication  with 
Mwiliilwnhn  on  tlio  anbjeet  was  made  about 
the  end  of  the  j  n  vious  July.    We  know  from 
McodelsHohn  himself^  that  the  title  'Symphonie 
CMtata '  is  doo  to  Kltngeraann,  bat  the  words 
are  ftMbtj  Mooddstolm'a  own  aalsctioii,  no 

■A.A«rtliklMa  «  X>  to  KUBfMMUi.  Mot.  la  IMO. 


trace  of  any  communication  with  Schubring, 
Bauer,  or  Furst  being  preserved  in  the  published 
lettan  or  reeotleetions,  and  the  draft  of  tho 
words  having  vanished. 

The  Festival  extended  over  two  days,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  June  24  and  25,  1840.  On 
TOMdiyoveaingthorsiiaaa*Vo>foi»'tn  the  shape 
of  an  oi)€ra  by  Lortzing,  '  Hans  Sachs,'  composed 
for  the  occasion.  At  8  A.M.  on  Wednesday 
was  a  service  in  tho  ehnreh  with  a  cantata  by 
Richter  (of  Zittall)^  Mlowt  d  by  the  unveiling 
of  the  printing-press  and  statue  of  Gutenberg, 
and  by  a  perfonnanoe  in  the  open  market-place 
of  HmdateohB'a  'Featgeaang '*  for  two  eboira 
and  broaa  ioatmnanta,  he  conducting  the  one 
chorus  and  David  the  other.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  a  concert  was  held  in  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  consisting  of  Webt-r's  Jubilee  Overture, 
Handel's  DettaQgsB  To  Doum,  and  ila&dalaiohB'a 
'  Lobgesang.' 

HMdly  waa  tUa  om  whm  ho  wont  to 
Schwerin  with  hia  wife,  to  conduct  '  St  Paul ' 
and  other  large  works,  at  a  Festival  tliere 
(July  8-10).  On  the  way  back  they  stopped 
in  BoiUb  for 'three  very  ploaaant  days.'*  Aa> 
other  matter  into  which  at  this  time  he  threw 
all  his  devotion  waa  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Sebastian  Bach  in  front  of  hia  old  haUtot 
at  the  '  Thomas  School'  The  scheme  was  his 
own,  and  he  urged  it  with  characteristic  hearti- 
ness.^ But  dear  as  the  name  and  fame  of  Bach 
wera  to  him,  ha  would  not  ooDsent  to  moTo  till 
he  had  obtained  (from  the  town  cinincil)  an 
increase  to  the  ]<ay  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  For  this  Utter  object 
ho  obtainad  600  tbalors,*  and  on  Aug.  6,  gave 
an  organ  performance  soli.vfimo  in  St.  Thomas's 
ohurd^  by  which  he  realised  300  thalers.'  Even 
thio  ho  would  not  ck>  wiUioat  doing  his  Tory 
best,  and  he  describes  to  his  mother  how  he 
had  practised  so  hard  for  a  week  before  '  that 
he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet,  and  the  mere 
walking  down  the  street  was  liko  playing  n 
j)cdal  j»a.H.Hiipt\ ' After  such  a  six  months  no 
wonder  that  hia  health  waa  not  good,  and  that 
his  'physician  wanted  to  aend  him  to  aomo 
Brunnen  instaad  of  a  Hnsii  al  Festival.'  To 
a  Festival,  Ixm  ever.  he  went.  The  '  Lobgesang' 
had  not  esca^ieU  the  attention  of  the  energetic 
Mr.  Moore,  who  managed  tiio  mntf  e  in  Birming> 
ham,  and  some  time  before  ito  filBt  j)erforns!iin-e 
he  had  written  to  Mendelssohn  with  the  view 
of  securing  it  for  the  autumn  meeting.  On 
Jnly  81,  Mendelssohn  writes  in  answer,  agreeing 
to  coine,  and  making  bis  stipulations  as  to  the 

»  The  •orOj  ol  thl»  writ  hy  Vrvt  PrUlm  of  Freiberg  i.V.M.X.  ibtO, 
U.7U  TlM'atatoe' vblcb  liiBcntlaMd  iBtbaMcoonta  wajprotMbly 
MMMthlBg  mOTvIr  torapnnu'r.  Th* wcond  numbrof  Uw  F««t<— ly. 
•dftptod  by  Dr.  W.  H.  C'liininliiK*  to  tb«  worda,  'Hark,  the  hrrald 
anacl*  •Ing.'  U  a  yrry  Uvi>urlt<>  brmn-tiiiM  In  Bcf  UikI.  [Id  «  Irttor 
tobto  Kacll'b  nbllahrr.  Mr.  K.  Butaa  (Bww  *  C<x).  ]l«iMl«l*M>ltn 

Mv*tlM*ihaftBM-wui  iMMr«»«aaMM«awit'l  SMitaKMl 

Thmm.  Oml  W7.  p.  Sia] 

'  r  1.  m  '  \  V.X.  IW,  I.  144. 

'  /.  U)        Vth  T  imo. 

0  |Kur  (urUi*r  itrtatU.  w  Mtulr^  DlNM,  Jaik  IMO,  p.  U.J 
>*      to  bU  motbvr.  Au«.  lU.  IMO. 
»  Uttar  In  C.  1.  >14:  rOH,  p.  m. 
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other  works  to  be  perfonned.^  It  wm  hia  aizth 
visit  to  England. 
There  was  e  pretiminaiy  reheami  of  fhe  work 

in  London  under  Moscheles's  care.  Mendelssohn 
arrived  on  Sept.  18,^  visited  all  his  London 
friends,  including  the  Alexanders,  Horsleys, 
Hoadielea,  and  Klingemann  (with  whom  he 
Btayi  1,  at  4  H  V  irt  Place,  Pimlico),  went  down 
to  Birmingham  with  Moschelea  on  Sunday  the 
20th  and  stayed  with  Mr.  Moore.  On  Tuesday 
he  played  a  fugue  on  the  <  rg m  ;  on  Wednesday, 
tho  23rd,  conducted  th«3  '  iiobgesang,'  and  after 
it  was  over,  and  the  public  had  left  the  hall, 
played  for  three*  qnartora  of  an  hoar  <m  the 
nffOt.-  Tlio  same  day  he  played  his  0  minor 
Concerto  at  the  evening  concert  in  the  theatre. 
On  Thursday,  after  a  selectiou  from  Haudel's 
'JTefAthah,'  hea^in  extemporised  on  the  organ, 
this  time  in  public.  Tlie  selection  had  closed 
with  a  chorus,  the  subjects  of  which  he  took 
for  his  improvisation,*  combining  'Theme 
aaUinM*  with  'Ever  fiuthful'  in  a  masterly 
maimer.  On  his  return  to  town  he  played  on 
the  organ  at  St  Petor  s,  Ooruhill,  on  Sept.  30, 
Badi*a  noUe  Fralude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor, 
la  own  in  C  minor(op.  87,  No,  l)and  Fminor,^ 


 ^*Wi 

etc. 

and  other  pieces,  concluding  with  Bach's  Passa- 
caglia.  Of  this  last  he  wrote  a  few  bars  as  a 
memento,  whioh  atOl  ornament  the  veatry  of 
the  church."  He  had  intended  to  give  a 
Charity  Concert  during  his  stay  in  London,' 
after  the  Festival,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the 
aeaaon  for  thia,  and  he  travelled  from  London 

with  Chorley  ^  and  Moschelea  in  the  mail-coach 
to  Dover ;  then  an  eight-hours' passage  to  Ostend, 
and  by  Li^e  and  Aix-la  Chapelle  to  Leipzig. 
It  was  Moadbeles's  first  introduction  to  Gidle. 

Tlie  concerts  had  alr^^  i  ly  l)egnn,  on  Oct.  4, 
but  he  took  his  plac»  at  tho  second.  The  *  Lob- 
gesaug  '  played  a  great  part  in  tho  mnaical  life 
of  Leipsig  thia  winter.  It  waa  petformad  at 
the  special  command  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at 
an  extra  concert  in  October."  Then  Mendels- 
aohn  aet  to  woric  to  make  tho  altentiona  and 
adflition.s  which  the  previous  performances  had 
suggested  to  him,  including  the  scene  of  the 
watchman,  preparatory  to  a  benefit  performance 
on  Deo.  8  ;  and  laatiy  it  waa  performed  at  the 

« !»<>«•.  p.  r(i 

*  Jffu.  II.  (17.  wltci-c  Hut  daU  U  wmofif  firm  m  Um  itth. 

*  Mot,  II.  m 

*  From  the  r«coU«etlona  «(  Mr.  TorU  mi  Hr.  Bowtof . 

>  I  .>•«  thU  to  MlM  Kliuixitb  Muun«»7.  UmU  at«knl>t  «f  the 
church. 

*  (a««  Muncal  Tnnn.  Not.  1905.  p.  718,  (or  dateili  al  Uiia  uid  hU 
nnHtacnt  rUlt  to  Ui«  ebnrcb  In  IMS.] 

*  iMhia  latttt  ol  Jttlr  21. 1840  Id  c.  i.  SUl 

*  jfM.ll.7L  •£.«aWaaM«hM;««tflr,iaNl 


ninth  Gewandlnua  Concert,  on  Dec.  16,  when 
both  it  and  the  Kreutzer  ^sonata  were  commanded 
by  tiie  ffing  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony. 
The  alterations  were  so  serious  and  so  universal 
as  to  com]»el  the  sacrifice  of  the  wliolo  of  tho 
plates  engraved  lor  the  pertormaucc  at  iiirmin^-> 
ham.  Now,  however,  tiiey  were  final,  audi  tlM 
\ynr]c  \t:\h  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel 
early  in  tho  following  year.  Before  leaving 
this  we  may  say  that  the  scene  of  the  watch  in  an 
was  suggeated  to  him  during  a  sleeplann  nif^ht, 
in  which  tho  words  '  Will  the  night  soon  pciiSs  ?  ' 
incessantly  recurred  to  hia  mind.  Next  taom- 
ing  he  told  8dilefaiits  that  he  had  goto  neir  idoot 
for  the  '  Lobgesang.* 

"With  1841  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  Mendel^^- 
sohn's  life  when,  for  the  hrst  time,  a  diBturb* 
ing  antagoniatio  element  bejond  hia  own  oontrol 
waa  introduced  into  it,  depriving  him  of  timt 
freedom  of  action  on  which  he  laid  such  great 
stress,  reducing  him  to  do  mnch  that  he  waa 
disinclined  to,  and  to  leave  undone  much  that 
he  loyfd,  and  producing  by  dcr^pcR  a  decidedly 
unhappy  eifect  on  his  life  and  peace,  from 
1S41  began  the  woniea  and  tronblea  which,  when 
added  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  his  legitimAto 
work,  gradually  robbed  him  of  t!ie  serene  happi- 
uoas  aud  satiafactiou  which  he  iiad  for  long  en- 
joyed, and  in  the  end,  tiiere  can  be  little  doolit, 
contributed  to  his  ]irnnmtiirc  death.  Frederick 
William  lY.,  to  whom,as€rown  Prince,  Mendela- 
aohn  dedicated  hia  three  Ooncert-overtuiwe  in 
1834,  had  Buooaeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  on 
June  7,         ;  and  being  a  man  of  murh  t.L^ttr^ 
and  cultivation,  one  of  his  first  desires  wau  to 
found  an  Aeademy  of  Arte  in  hia  capital,  to  b« 
divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Painting,  Sculp, 
tiire,  Architecture,  and  Mu.sic,  each  cla-ss  to  have 
its  Director,  who  should  in  turn  be  Superinten- 
dent of  the  whole  Academy.    In  music  it  waa 
proposed  to  mmprt  the  class  with  the  existing- 
establishments  for  musical  education,  and  with 
othen  to  he  formed  in  the  fntnn,  all  nndar  the 
control  of  the  DirectaTt  who  waa  alao  to  onny 
out  a  certain  number  of  concerts  everv  veir,  nt 
which  large  vocal  and  instrumental  works  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  Ro]ral  ovdheetra  and  thm 
Opera,  comjiany.    Such  was  the  scheme  whidh 
was  communicated  to  Mendelssohn  by  Herr  von 
Massow,  on  Dec  11,  1840,  with  an  offer  of  the 
[)ost  of  Director  of  the  musical  class,  at  a  salary 
of  3000  thalcrs(€1.'^iO).     Thdiir;]!  iiiurh  LTatified 
by  the  ofi°er,  Meudeksohn  declined  to  accept  it 
withoot  detailed  infonnation  aa  to  tilie  dntiea 
involved.    That  information,  however,  <»nld 
only  be  afforded  by  theCk»vemment  Departmentn 
of  Science,  Instruction,  and  Medicine,  within 
whoae  ragnlation  the  Aeademy  lay,  and  on 
account  of  the  necessary  changes  and  adjustmenta 
would  obviously  require  much  consideration. 
Many  letters  on  the  subject  passed  between 
Mendelaaohn,  his  brother  Paul,  Herr  von  liao- 
aow,  Herr  Eiohhom  the  Mioiater,  Klin^amaan^ 
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th«  President  Verkenius,  from  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  his  hesitation  arose  froui  his 
diatrnst  of  Berlin  and  of  the  official  world  which 
pndomuuited  there,  and  with  whom  he  would  in 
his  directorshi ji  ht^  tluowii  into  contart  at  evfiy 
torn.  Heooutrastsjsouiowhatcaptiouslyperhajis, 
lb  ftwdom  at  Leipzig  with  Uie  tmnnelB  ftt 
Berlin  ;  the  devoted,  excellent,  vigorous  orches- 
tnof  the  one  with  the  careless  |>crfunctory,  execu- 
tioa  of  the  otbur,  Uis  radical,  roturier  spirit 
itfolted  agftinat  the  oHkiallam  and  etiquette  of 
•  peat  and  formal  Court,  and  he  denounces  in 
^itinct  terms  '  the  mougrel  doings  of  the  capital 
—fast  projects  and  poor  performances ;  the  keen 
wiliaiMii  and  the  slovenly  playing ;  the  liberal 
ideas  and  the  shoala  of  subserWent  courtiers  ; 
the  Moseom  and  Academy,  and  the  sand. ' 

To  kave  a  ^>iace  wluia  his  sphere  of  aotioii 
VM  SO  definite,  and  the  nmlts  so  unmistakably 
{Dod,  as  tht'y  were  at  Leipzig,  for  one  in  which 
ths  prograxniue  wis  vigue  and  the  results  at 
bast  prohlematioal,  waa  to  him  more  than  diffi* 
colt.  His  fixed  belief  was  that  T^ipzig  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  Berlin  one  of  the 
liiMtinflneDtial  plaoea  in  Germany  in  the  matter 
rfnuie ;  and  thia  being  his  conWction  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  hesitation 
to  fofsake  the  one  for  the  other.  However,  tho 
emunanda  of  a  king  are  not  eadlj  aet  aside, 
aod  the  result  was  that  by  the  enfl  of  May  1841 
be  waa  living  in  Berlin,  in  the  old  home  of  hia 
family — to  his  great  delight. 

HU  lifeat  Laiprigdoringthe  winter  of  184<M1 
had  >>H-'n  unusually  lahorions.  Tlie  interest  of 
the  concerts  was  fully  maintained  ;  four  very 
hiteniting  programmes,  occupied  entirely  by 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
and  involving  a  world  of  consideration  and 
minute  trouble,  were  given.  He  himself  played 
frequently  ;  several  very  important  new  wonra 
by  contemporariea — including  symphonies  by 
Spohr,  Maurer,  and  Kalliwoda,  and  the  Choral 
Symphony,  then  nearly  as  good  as  new — were 
indoesd,  after  extra  careful  rehearsals  * ;  and 
the  season  wound  up  with  Bach's  Passion.  In 
a  letter  to  Chorley  '  of  March  16,  1841,  he  says 
Us  Bpring  campaign  '  was  HMM  trOttbliMBM  and 
i«ntioBi  than  ever  .  .  .  nineteen  ooDoerta 
•ince  then  [Jan.  1],  and  seven  more  to  come  in 
the  next  three  weeks,  not  to  speak  of  rehearsalsi, 
<f  vhidi  we  always  had  ollsasf  three  in  a'week.' 
The  amount  of  general  business  and  correspond - 
eooe,  due  to  the  constant  rise  in  his  fame  and 
pQiition,  was  also  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Jan.  25, 1841,  he  tells 
(^f  thirty-fivo  letters  written  in  two  days,  and 
of  other  severe  demands  on  his  time,  temper, 
ad  judgment.  And  when  we  remember  ^Hiat 
Us  letters  often  are— the  large  quarto  sheet  of 
'Bath  paper,'  covered  at  least  on  three  sides, 

_|  It  VM  4t  tkU  parfortMora  of  tb«  ChonU  %fm\^aaj  thftt  Scha- 
a— fcr  tha  flm  Ubm  bwkrd  tb«  D  la  Ui«  Bim  TH^fcoin  whtch 
f^»ii*eiiUtete  ta*b«glanliif  •<  UmM*.  aM  Ma  vwda  In 


often  over  the  flaps  of  the  fourth,  tho  close 
straight  lines,  the  regular,  extraordinarily  neat 
writing,  the  air  of  accuracy  and  precbiuu  that 
pervades  the  whole  down  to  the  careful  signature 
and  the  tiny  seal — we  shall  not  wonder  thiit  with 
all  this,  added  to  the  Berlin  worries,  he  composed 
little  or  nothing.  *I  have  neiUier  read  nor 
written  in  the  course  of  this  music-mad  winter,' 
says  he, 3  and  accordingly,  with  one  excejttion, 
wti  had  no  composition  with  a  date  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  April  1841.  The  exception 
was  a  pianoforte  duet  in  A,  which  he  wrote  ex- 
pressly to  play  with  his  triend  Madame  Schu- 
mann,  at  her  concert  on  March  31.  It  is  dated 
Leipzig,  March  23,  1841,  and  was  published 
after  hLs  death  as  op.  92.  As  tlie  pressure  lessens, 
however,  and  the  summer  advances,  he  hreaka 
out  with  aome  songs,  with  and  without  worda, 
and  then  with  the  *  17  Variationa  SMenaes' 
(June  4),  going  on,  as  his  way  was,  in  the  same 
rut,  with  the  Variations  in  £  iiat  (June  25)  and 
in  B  flat*  It  was  known  hefore  he  left  Leiptig 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  accept  the  Berlin  poat 
for  a  year  otdy,  and  therefore  it  seemed  natural 
that  the  '  Anf  Wiederaehen '  in  his  Volkslied, 
'  Es  ist  bestimmt,'  sliould  be  rapturously  cheered 
when  sung^  by  SchnxlcrDevrient  to  his  own 
accompaniment,  and  that  when  serenaded  at  his 
departan  witli  the  aame  aoog  he  ahovdd  himaalf 
join  heartily  in  its  closing  words.*  He  took  hia 
farewell,  as  we  have  said,  witli  a  performance  of 
Bach's  Passion,  in  St.  Thomas's  church,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  4,  and  the  appointment  of  eapeU- 
meister  to  the  King  of  Saxony  foUowad  him  to 
Berlin.' 

For  some  time  after  hia  arrival  there  matters 
did  not  look  promisisg.   Bat  he  had  boond 

himself  for  a  year.  Many  conferences  were 
held,  at  which  little  was  done  but  to  irritate 
him.  He  handed  in  hia  plan  for  the  Mndcal 
Academy,"  received  the  title  of  OapeUmdster' 

to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  life  in  the  lovely 
garden  at  the  Leipziger  Strasse  reasserted  its 
old  power  over  him,  and  his  hope  and  spirits 
grafiually  returned.  He  was  back  in  Leipzig 
for  a  few  weeks  in  July,  as  we  find  from  hia 
letters,  and  from  an  Organ  ]irehide  in  0  minor, 
a  perfectly  strict  composition  of  thirty-eight 
bars,  written  'this  morning'  (July  0),  on 
purpose  for  the  album  of  Henry  £.  Dibdm  of 
Edfaiborgh.)**  Dibdinhadaakedhimtooompoea 
a  psalm-tune.  'I  do  not  know  wliat  "a  long 
measure  psalm -tune"  means,'  Mendelssohn 
writes,  in  English,  'and  there  is  nobody  in  this 
place  [Lfliptig]  at  present  to  whom  I  could 
apply  ibr  an  explanation.  Excnso  nie,  therefore, 
if  you  receive  something  else  than  what  yoa 
widied.'  Ha  then  b^an  work  in  Berlin.  Tho 
King'a  desire  waa  to  rerive  sonie  of  the  andsnt 

)  r.  I  .YM.         «  L.  to  KUncemMa.  Jafar  11^  Ml.asdliachk 

i  Hrhtiniftnn  In  S  M  X.  IIMI.  i.  I1&  •  ilM  k  tUl 

■  A  . M  X.  Jalr  14.  IMl.  |».  UO. 

■  ■  If •mgCMlw*!  e»tod  Bortln.  Mar  IM).  p.  338  ol  Man 
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GitpIc  tra.ppf!fp5.  HdOOmmnnicated  his  if^ea  to 
Tieck,  the  |ivet,  one  of  the  uew  Directore  ;  the 
ehdoe  fdl  Ob  tlio  'Antigona'  of  Sophodes,  in 
Donner's  uew  tnuul*tion  ;  and  by  Sept  9  ^ 
Hendelnsohn  was  in  'nnvultfttion  with  Tieck  on 
the  subject.  He  was  greatly  interested  with 
the  plftn,  and  with  the  novel  teak  of  aetting  a 
Greek  drama,  and  worked  at  it  with  thr  irrcatest 
enthusiasm.  By  tiie  26th  of  the  same  month 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  questions  of 
nniaon,  melodrama,  etc  The  Hrst  full  stage 
rehearsal  tnoT^  placr  nn  Oct.  and  the  j)er- 
formance  itself  at  the  I^eue  Calais  at  Potsdam 
on  Oct  28,  with  a  lepetitioD  on  Nov.  0.  Mean* 
time  he  had  taken  a  house  of  his  own  opposite 
the  family  residence.  A  temporary  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  the  Gewaudhaus  Concerts  of 
^ia  winter  to  be  oondoeted  by  David,  and  they 
began  for  the  sra^nii  on  that  footing.  Mendfls 
sohn,  however,  ran  over  for  a  short  time,  after 
the  second  performanoe  of  'Antigone,'  and  con- 
ducted two  of  the  series,  and  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oinheatia»  ratuming  to  Berlin 
for  Ohristmas. 

On  Jan.  10,  1842,  he  began  a  snries  of  con- 
9tKt»  eonunand  of  the  King,  with  a  perform- 
ance of  *  St.  Paul '  in  the  concert-rootTi  of  the 
theatre  ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Dement,  there 
waa  no  ootdial  nndenlanding  between  him  and 
the  band  ;  the  Berlin  audienrrs  v,  prf>  mM,  and 
be  was  uncomfortable.  '  A  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.'  It  must,  however, 
have  been  satisfactory  to  see  the  hold  whidh 
hi.s  '  Antigone'  was  taking  both  in  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,'  in  each  of  which  it  was  played  over  and 
om  agdn  to  erowded  honaea.  Daring  the 
wintw  he  oompleted  the  Scotch  Symphony, 
which  is  dated  Jan.  20,  1842.  His  sister's 
Sunday  ooueerts  were  extraordinarily  brilliant 
thie  asoson,  on  aooonnt  not  only  of  the  music 
})erforme<l,  but  of  the  very  distinguishf<!  ;>er8ons 
who  frequented  them  ;  Cornelius,  Tliorwaldsen, 
Ernst  (a  oonatMit  visitor),  I^sta,  Uadame 
Ungherwflabatier,  Liszt,  Bdckh,  Lepeius,  Mrs. 
Austin,  are  "[Krimpus  of  the  varions  kinds  of 
people  who  were  attracted,  partly  no  doubt  by 
the  miude  and  the  pleaaant  rtunion,  partly  by 
the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  was  tliere.  He  made 
his  escape  to  his  beloved  Leipzig  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  the  Scotch  Symphony,  on  March  3,  *  . 
but  thoo^  it  waa  lepeated  a  week  later,  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Berlin.  For  the 
sixth  time  he  directed  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival 
At  Diisseldorf  (May  15>17)  ;  and  passing  on  to 
London,  for  his  seventh  visit,  with  his  wife, 
conducted  his  Scotch  Symphony  at  the  Pln'l- 
harmonic,  amid  extraordinary  applause  and 
enthusnam,  on  June  18,  and  played  his  D  minor 
concerto  there  on  the  27th,  and  conducted  the 
'  Hebrides  '  overture,  which  was  encored.  [For 
an  amu.ning  and  anagraiuiUiAtic  criticism  of  the 

I  p  223. 
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Ifittor  concert,  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison, 
afterwards  musioal  critic  of  the  I'tnug,  see  the 
Mmieal  Jbmn^Mr  of  June  17,  1843,  reprinted 
in  MuMkai  Tinu$,  May  1006,  p.  322. J  The 
Philharmonic  season  wound  up  with  a  fish 
dinner  at  Greenwicb,  given  him  by  the  directors. 
On  Jnne  12  he  revidted  St.  Pttter^s,  Goniliil]. 

It  wa-;  Simday,  anti  as  lie  arrivr-^  thf>  congrega- 
tion were  singing  a  hymn  to  Uaydu's  well- 
known  tune.    This  he  took  for  the  subject  of 
his  voluntary,  and  varied  and  treated  it  for 
some  time  »'x tempore  in  the  happiest  and  most 
scientific  manner.     On  the  Idth  he  p&id  a 
third  visit  to  Chriat  Ohnrbh,  Newgate  8trMt» 
and  it  was  poesibly  on  that  occasion  that  he 
played  an  extempore  fantasia  on  '  Israel  in  Egypt ' 
which  positively  electrihod  those  who  heard  it. 
He  alao  again  treatsd  Haydn'a  hymn,  but  tbia 
time  as  a  fantasia  and  fugue,  entirely  diiiJtiiiCt 
from  his  performance  of  four  days  previous.* 
On  the  17th,  at  a  concert  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  mo.ttly  eoii> 
sisting  of  ETi[^')i'=h  Anthems,  he  played  the  orpran 
twice;  tirst,  Bach  s so-called  'St  Anne's'  Fugue, 
witii  the  great  Prelude  oa  E  flat,  and,  aeoondly, 
an  extempore  introduction  and  variations  on 
the  '  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  ending  with  a 
fugue  uu  the  same  theuie.^    After  this  he  and 
his  wife  paid  a  visit  to  theiroooainain  Mancheater, 
with  thf  intention  of  going  on  to  Dublin,  but 
were  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  the  crossing. 
Daring  the  London  portion  of  this  visit  they 
resided  with  his  wife's  rektiona,  the  Beneckea, 
on  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell.    [H<>re  hp  com- 
posed Nos.  30  and  43of  the  Songs  without  Words, 
also  the  Kindentiioke,  op.  72,  known  in  Enf^bjid 
as  Christmas  pieces. •]    He  was  very  much  in 
society,  where  he  always  enjoyed  himself  ex- 
tremely, and  where  his  wife  was  much  admired  ; 
and  amongst  other  incidents  described  in  his 
letters  to  hi  i  niother^  are  two  visits  to  Bucking- 
bam  Palace,  tlie  first  in  the  evening  of  June  20, 
and  the  aeoond  on  the  afternoon  of  July  9,  which 
show  how  thoroughly  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prinrf'  Tonsort  appreciated  him.    On  the  latter 
ocuaiiiou  he  obtained  Her  Majesty's  permiseion 
to  dedieate  the  Sootch  Symphony  to  her.* 

They  left  London  on  July  12,  and  by  the 
midtile  of  the  month  were  safe  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  midst  of  their  relatives,  'well  and  happy,' 
and  looking  back  on  the  paat  month  as  a 
•  dflif(htftd  journey.*'  August  wa.*?  devoted  to 
a  tour  in  Switzerland,  he  and  Paul,  with  their 
wivsB.  Montranz,  InterUken,  the  Oberland, 
the  Furka,  MeinagNi,  the  Orimsel,  are  all 
mentioned.  He  walked,  composed,  and  'sketchfd 
furiously ' ;  visited  the  old  scenes,  fuund  the 
old  UmdhMliea  and  old  gnidea,  always  glad  to 

«  On  ttMMrtkoffltjof  Ml**  miMbaih  Uommj.  Dr.  B.  J.  Bspkiai, 
and  Uie  Athtn<mm,  Juua  la  IBC2, 
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m  Urn ;  Ida  liMltii  wm  {Mrftot,  bii  mood  gay, 

ud  an  was  bright  and  happy,  sare  when  the 
•pectre  of  a  y>ossihle  prolonged  residence  in 
Bcrtin  intruded  iu  unwelcome  lorm.^  On 
8^  S  tiMj  w«re  at  Zurich,*  on  the  6th,  9th, 
and  7th  at  the  Rigi  and  Lucerne.'  While  at 
Zurich  he  visited  the  Blind  Institatioii,  spent 
too  hoars  in  examining  fho  compositions  of 
the  pupils,  praised  and  encouraged  them,  and 
fisidhed  by  extemporising  on  the  piano  at  great 
length.^  On  his  return,  he  stayed  for  a  gav 
fatei^t  at  Fnokftrt  HiUor,  Oharlea  Halld, 
and  their  wiveo  were  there,  and  there  was  much 
mTisic  made,  and  a  great  open-air  fete  at  the 
Saudhof,  with  part-songs,  tablcaiuc  vivanU,  etc. 
cte.*  A  Tory  ohanctoriatio  and  boaatiftd  letter 
t  i  Simrook,  the  music  publisher,  urging  him  to 
•ccept  some  of  Uiller's  compositions  (an  appeal 
promptly  responded  to  by  that  excellent  person- 
«gi),  dates  from  this  tiinOb*  8o  well  was  the 
mret  kept  that  Hiller  never  knew  of  it  till  the 
fiUication  of  the  letter  in  1868. 

An  anaedoto  of  tbia  period  may  ba  new  to 
nne  of  our  readers.  During  the  summer  the 
King  of  Pru5»ia  had  conferr*»d  on  Mendelssohn, 
m  company  with  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  and  Koi^ini, 
tta  great  bonoor  of  tbo  *  Ordre  ponr  la  M^rite, '  ^ 
and  the  Order  itself  renched  hira  at  Frankfort. 
He  set  no  store  by  such  distinctions,  nor  perhape 
was  ita  Berlin  origin  likely  to  inoraaae  the  value 
ef  tbk  paftionlar  one.  Shortly  after  it  arrived 
he  was  taking  a  walk  with  a  party  of  friends 
kCFoss  the  bridge  at  Offenbach.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Speyer)  sUyed  behind  to  pay  tbe  toll  for 
the  rest.  '  Is  not  that,'  said  the  toll-keeper, 
'the  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whose  music  we  sing  at 
oar  society  t'  'It  is,'  'Then,  if  you  please, 
I  ihavld  Bko  to  pay  the  toll  for  him  myself.' 
On  rejoining  the  party,  Mr.  Speyer  told 
Mendelssohn  what  had  happened.  He  was 
eoonnously  pleased.  *Hm,  aoid  bo,  *I  like 
that  better  than  the  Order.'  • 

He  took  I^'ipzig  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  and 
conducted  the  o^ieuing  concert  of  the  Gewand- 
ksDB  seriea  on  Oct.  2  (1842),  amid  the  grsateot 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends.  A  week  later 
taA  he  was  in  Berlin,  and  if  anything  could 
ihow  how  uncongenial  the  place  and  the  pro- 
ipset  were,  it  b  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to 
Hiller,  and  even  in  the  Italian  J'-n  iVcsprit  to 
Hiller'a  wife.'  It  i.n  as  if  his  very  teeth  were  set 
en  edge  by  everything  he  sees  and  haan  there. 
Har  were  matters  more  promiiing  when  ho 
esme  to  close  quarters,  A  ]iro posit  ion  was 
Mde  to  him  by  the  minister  immediately  after 
Ui  sirinl  that  bo  ahoold  aet  aa  aoparintendant 


■  £.  to  hit  mother.  AocOlk 

*  Am.  a^iL  3.  1M2. 
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of  tho  mode  of  Uio  Proteotaat  Chureh  of 
Prussia,  a  post  at  once  vague  and  vast,  and 

unsuited  to  hira.  At  the  same  time  it  was  now 
evident  that  the  plans  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Academy  had  fiyiad,  and  that  there  waa  no 

present  hope  of  any  building  bein^'  i  ncted  Ibr 
the  music  schooL  Under  these  circumstanoea, 
anxious  more  on  bia  mother's  account  than  on 
his  own  not  to  leave  Berlin  in  disgrace,  in  fact 
ready  to  do  anything  which  shouM  keejt  him  in 
connection  with  the  place  where  she  was,^*'  he 
aaked  and  obtainod  a  long  private  inteirriew 
with  the  King,  in  which  His  Majesty  expressed 
his  intention  of  forming  a  choir  of  about  thirty 
first-rate  singers,  with  a  small  picked  orchestra, 
to  bo  availablo  Ibr  dnmh  mnaio  on  Sondaya 
and  Festivals,  and  tO  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  body  for  the  execution  of  grand  musical 
works.  Of  this,  when  formed,  he  desired 
Mendelssohn  to  take  tho  command,  and  to 
write  the  music  for  it ;  meantime  he  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  live  where  he  chose,  and — his  own 
stipulatioii — to  reoai?«  half  tbo  aaUry  previously 
granted.  The  King  evidently  had  the  matter 
very  closely  at  heart.  He  was,  says  Mendels- 
sohn, quite  Hushed  with  pleasure,  could  hardly 
contain  himaalf,  and  kept  repeating  *  You  csn 
scarcely  think  norr  nf  going  awny.'  When 
kings  ask  in  this  style  it  is  not  for  subjects  to 
refuse  them.  Moreorer  Mendelaaohn  waa  aa 
much  attracted  by  the  King  as  he  was  repelled 
by  tho  official  etiqtjette  of  his  ministers,  and  it 
is  not  surpri&ing  that  he  acceded  to  the  request. 
Tho  interview  waa  followed  np  by  a  letter  from 
His  Majesty  dated  Nov.  22,''  containing  im 
order  constituting  the  Domchor  or  Cathedral 
choir,  conferring  on  Mendelssohn  the  title  of 
Qeneial* Music-Director,  with  a  salary  of  1500 
thalers,  anrl  giving  him  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  church  and  sMred  music  as 
his  special  proTince.  Tbia  in?olvod  bia  giving 
up  acting  as  Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  had  an  interview  with 
that  monarch  at  Dresden,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  King^a  eooaent  to  the  appUoation  of  tho 
Bl limner  legacy  to  his  darling  MdMHW  of  av 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.'* 

Thus  then  'this long,  tedious,  Berlin  business ' 
waa  at  length  apparently  brought  to  an  end,  and 
Mendelssohn  was  back  in  his  beloved  Leipzig, 
and  with  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  before  him 
in  Berlin,  Ibr  ho  hid  learnt  in  the  meantime 
that  he  was  at  once  to  supply  tlie  King  with 
music  to  Racine's  'Athalie,'  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  "The  Tempest,'  and  '(Edipus 
Oolonana.'!*  Tliia,  wIthtboproolkoftfaoSootoh 
Symphony  and  '  Antigone'  to  correct,  with  the 
•  Walpurgianacht '  to  complete  for  performance, 
the  new  Conservatorium  to  organise,  the  concerts, 
regular  and  inegular,  to  rehaaiie  and  conduct, 
ai^  a  Tait  and  ineraaaiag  oona^oodanoa  to  bo 
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Vppt  up,  was  enough  for  even  his  doft  and  untir- 
ing pair  of  hands.  He  is  cheerful  enough  under 
it,  n»A  although  he  oompkini  in  <nm  btter  that 
composition  ia  iin{)osaible,  yet  in  the  next  letter 
'Athalie,'  'CEdipua,'  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  the  '  Walpurgisnacht,'  and  the  new 
Tiolonoeilo  Sonata  (in  D)  are  beginning  again  to 
mihialnain,  and  hefintis  tiinotobe  pleab-intover 
old  Madame  Schroder,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of 
his  old  Heiringen  guide  to  a  place  in  Murray's 
Handbook.^  In  the  midst  of  allthia  whirl  he 
lost  his  ii>otli»'r,  who  died  in  the  samo  rapid 
and  peaceful  manner  that  his  father  had  doue. 
8ho  was  taken  ill  on  tha  Sunday  ovaning — liar 
husltand's  birthday — and  died  Iwforo  ii  Don  on 
Monday,  Dec.  12 — so  quickly  that  her  son's 
letter  of  the  11th  could  not  have  reached  her.^ 
The  loes  affected  him  less  riolently  than  that  of 
his  father  had  done,  perhaps  because  he  was  now 
older  and  too  hard  worked,  and  also  bsoause  of 
fho  komo'lifo  and  ti«a  faj  wkidh  ha  ma  wm- 
touuded.  But  it  caused  him  kaen  suffering, 
from  whirh  lie  did  not  soon  recover.  It  brings 
into  strung  relief  his  love  of  the  family  bond, 
and  hia  fear  lest  the  disappaannoa  of  tha  point 
of  union  should  at  all  separate  the  brothers  and 
■bters ;  and  be  proposes,  a  touching  offer  for  ono 
whoio  pen  tvaa  aliiadj  io  hiosaaantly  oeoupied, 
that  ha  should  writa  to  ona  of  the  threa  arery 
week,  and  the  communioation  ba  thus  main- 
tained with  certainty.' 

The  hooM  now  baoama  his,  bnt  tha  haaitation 
with  which  he  arn-pts  his  brother's  pro{>osal  to 
that  effect,  lest  it  should  not  be  acceptable  to 
bis  sisters  or  their  husbands,  is  eminently  charac- 
teri.stic  of  his  delicate  and  unselfish  generosity.* 
He  admits  that  his  motlier's  death  has  b«en  a 
severe  trial,  and  then  he  drops  an  expression 
which  shows  how  haavilj  tha  tormdl  of  oo  busy 
a  life  was  beginning  to  press  upon  him. — *  In 
fact,  everything  that  I  do  and  carry  ou  is  a 
burden  to  me,  unless  it  be  mere  passive  exist- 
ence.' This  may  bars  been  the  mere  complaint 
of  the  moment,  but  it  is  unlike  the  former 
buoyant  Mendelssohn.  He  was  suffering,  too, 
ftom  what  appears  to  hava  bean  a  aeriona  oough. 
Bnt  work  came  to  hu  relief ;  he  had  some  scor- 
ing and  copying  to  do  whioh,  though  of  the 
nature  of 

The  Md  mechanic  ezerdM, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  oumbiuf;  paiB> 

yet  had  its  own  charm — 'the  pleasant  inter- 
course with  the  old  familiar  oboes  and  violas 
and  tha  rest,  who  liva  so  muoh  longer  than  we 
do,  and  are  such  fiiithful  friends,'*  and  thus 
kept  him  from  dwelling  on  his  sorrow.  And 
than  waa  alwaja  ao  muoh  in  ^a  ooneerta  to 
interest  and  abaorhhim.  He  still  clung,  though 
as  fastidiously  as  ever,  to  the  hojKj  of  getting  an 
Opera- book.    A  long  letter  in  French  to  M. 

■  £.ireT.SBand»:  eompM««taiMlwo(ai«l.ak 

t  i.  to  hli  mother.  Dec.  11. 

•  X.  to  Pkol.  Dw.  21.  IMX  «  IMfc 

>  1>  to  rilmMMnn.  JMi.  IS.  MO. 


Charles  Duveyrier,  dated  Jan.  4, 184 3,"  discusses 
the  merits  of  the  Story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  for  tha 
purpose,  and  daddaa  that  Sdiillar's  i)lay  ban 
preoccupied  the  ground.  At  this  time  ha  ra- 
wrote  '  Infelice,'  the  second  jmblished  veniMlof 
which  is  dated  '  Leipzig,  Jan.  15,  1843.' 

At  thaoonosrtof  Fab.  8, 1848,  tha  *  Walpurigia* 
nacht'  wa.'i  produced  in  a  very  ditr.  rent  condition 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  performed  at  Ber- 
lin just  ten  years  before,  in  Jan.  1838.  He  had 
re-written  the  score  '  from  A  to  Z, '  amongst  other 
alterati<ms  had  added  two  fresh  airs,  and  had  at 
length  brought  it  into  the  condition  in  which  it 
ia  now ao  wall  known.  On  Jan.  12  a  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  hy  Niels  Gade,  of  Copenhagen,  wjas 
rcheantcd.  It  interested  Mendelssohn  extremely, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  write  a  letter^ 
f  ull  of  sympathy  and  anoouiagament  to  tha  dia* 
tant  and  unknown  composer,  one  of  those  letters 
which  were  native  to  him,  but  which  are  too 
seldom  written,  and  for  mota  of  whidi  tiio 
world  would  bo  all  the  better.  The  work  waa 
produced  on  March  2,  amid  axtnordinaiy  ap- 
plause. 

BarlioiTisited  Leipdg  at  this  time,  and  gave 

a  concert  of  liis  compositions.   Mendelssohn  and 
he  had  not  met  since  they  were  both  at  Itome, 
and  Barliot  was  fodish  anough  to  suppose  that 
some  raiUsiy  of  hia  mi^^t  be  1  u  i  k  i  1 1  g  in  Mendels- 
sohn's  memory,  and  prevent  his  being  cortlially 
welcomed.   But  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Men- 
dalaaohn  wrota  at  once  offering  him  tha  room 
and  the  orchestra  of  the  Oewandhaus,  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  and  asking  him  to  allow 
one  of  his  works  to  be  playad  at  the  approaching 
concert  (Feb.  22)for  the  Benefit  of  the  Qvohaatim." 
An  account  of  the  whole,  with  copious  .<t'>Hr^i'r» 
of  their  Homan  acquaintance  (not  wholly  un- 
coloured),  will  ba  found  in  Bsriioc'a  Foya^ 
Mtmeal,  in  the  letter  to  Heller.^    It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  the  two  composer-conductors 
exchanged  batons,  and  that  if  Berlioz  did  not 
convert  Leipzig,  it  was  not  for  want  of  an  ami- 
able reception  by  Mendelssohn  and  David.  [See 
vol.  L  p.  206.1  On  March  9  an  interesting  e:itra 
concert  was  gCVen  under  Menddasohn'a  direetkn, 
to  commemorate  the  first  subscription  concert, 
in  1743.*''    Tlie  first  part  of  the  programme 
contained  compositions  by  former  Cantors,  or 
Directors  of  the  Concerts — Doles,  Bach,  J.  A. 
Hillcr,  and  Schicht,  and  by  David,  Haiuitmann, 
and  Mendelssohn  (114th  Psalm).    The  second 
part  oonostad  of  tha  Choral  Symphony. 

Undar  the  modest  title  of  the  Muaio  School, 
the  prospectus  of  the  Conservatorium  was  issued 
on  Jan.  16,  1843,  with  the  names  of  Mendels- 
aohn,  Haaptmann,  David,  Sobmnann,  Pohleoi^ 
and  C.  F.  Becker  as  the  teachers  ;  the  first 
trial  was  held  on  March  27,  and  on  April  3  it 

•  I  ■!!>  Indebted  for  Ihl*  to  Mr.  J.  Koee&theL 
L.Ut  Klincetn«nn.  Jea.  13.  IMS. 

•  Jen.  3S.  \jtiUT  now  In  BHL  Moerain  Add.  ■&  ti.VSy  la 
prltitliiir  tt  llrrhnt  hn*  •)i"rt<'n«41i ll)r on*  half,  ead  rnAXj  i^rK!*] 
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Tiff  opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  Gewandhaus.^ 
tkos  oue  of  MundflMohn'a  moat  chohabed 
vsbMi  wtm  at  last  aooomiiliahad.  A  latter  oil 
tka  aoljaot  to  Moedielaa*  dated  April  30,  is 
»"rth  notice  as  showing  how  practical  hia  ideas 
vere  on  business  matters,  and  how  sound  his  j 
|»jg»^»  On  Sniiday,  April  3S,  be  had  tbe 
satisfaction  of  coQductirig  the  concert  at  the 
imreiling  of  the  monument  to  Sebastian  Bach, 
vfakfa  ba  bad  originated,  and  for  which  he  had 
wnfced  so  mmcstij.*  The  programme  consisted 
entirely  of  Bach'a  music,  in  which  Mendelssohn 
bimaslf  played  a  concerto.  Then  the  monu- 
Mat  vaa  taiTeiled,  and  the  prooeedinga  ended 
with  Bach's  eight- jwirt  motet  '  Siiiget  dera 
HrrrtL '  Sach  good  services  were  appropriately 
acknowledged  by  the  Town  Council  with  the 
braorary  freadom  of  the  city  (Ehrenburger- 
recht).^  In  the  spring  of  1843  ho  nndf  tlir  ! 
an^uaintanoe  of  Joeeph  Joachim,  who  came  to 
I«i|vzig  from  Vienna  as  s  boy  of  twelTe,  attneted 
by  the  fkme  of  the  new  music  school,  and  there 
l-^^jaa  a  friendship  which  grew  day  by  day,  and 
only  ended  with  Mendels&ohu's  death.  [Men- 
d^lsK^n  called  Joachim  'der  PneannensngeL' 
S^o  A.  Moaer's  Life  of  Joachim.'] 

On  Maj  I  bia  fourth  child,  Felix,  was  bom. 
OBsoBOOBt  Bodottbt  partly  of  bis  Willi's  bssltb, 
fatOif  also  of  his  own — for  it  is  aantkmsd  that 
n«  was  seriously  unwell  at  tho  dedication  of  the 
Bach  monument — but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the 
•liks  of  the  Conaemtorimn,  m  took  no  Joaney 
this  year,  ^irv^.  excepting  n  vi^it  to  Dr^en  to 
eoadoct  '  St.  Paul,'  remained  in  Leipzig  for  the 
whole  summer.    How  much  his  holiday  was 
iLterfered  with  by  the  tedious,  everlasting 
iffair  of  Berlin — ord<?rs  and  counter-orders,  and 
coontar-oonnter-orders — may  be  seen  from  his 
Irttita,*  tiion^  it  is  not  neoeasary  to  do  more 
t'liu  allude  to  them.    [For  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Friedrich  August  I.  of  Saxony  at 
Dresdan  on  June  7,  i  s  4 3,  ho  and  Wagner  each 
flaHribiited  a  composition.  Wagner,  then  capell* 
nieister  at  Dro.»Mi<-n.  confirms  the  opinion,  which 
ht  saya  waa  formed,  that  '  liis  simple,  heartfelt 
eompoaition  had  entirely  eclipsed  the  oomi^ex 
artiricialities  of  Mendelssohn ' !   Wagner's  piece, 
for  TT.ale  voices  only,  "was  published  at  Berlin 
a  iS»06  :  Mendelttsohn's  ^Htill  in  MS.)  is  for 
t»»  choiis  of  man's  voioM  (tenor  sad  baas)  with 

vrn^mfiaTiiment  of  brass  injstniments.  'Its  com- 
fiax  artificialitiea'  (as  Wagner  was  pleased  to 
dQ  tiwD)  consist  in  the  singing  of  the  Saxon 
"Ttiwsl  anthem  (our  *God  save  the  King')  by 
^  le^^nd  clioir  aa  a  counter  theme  to,  and 
eoocurrently  with,  the  aingiug  of  Mendelasohn'a 
•nfiaal  nnaio  by  the  first  doir.  Fw  ftartber 
d-uUs  see  Musical  Tirnrs,  June  I0r>r,,  p.  335  ; 
Lif-  i'f  Rirhard  Wajncr  by  Williatn  Ashtou 

'  SJi  S.  IMS.  L  133.    R*ai>tinknn,  IctUr  U)  hpofar,  Vth.  %,  1843. 
■n.  -Kmm  — ill  i-linnl  u  to  barin  in  April.  b«t  aaSM  Hi*  Ut, 
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Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  26  ;  and  Athenaeum,  April 
14,  1906,  p.  459.]  By  the  middie  of  July 
be  had  completed  the  *MidsQmmer  Night's 
Dream'  music,''  had  written  the  choruses  to 
'Athalie,'  and  made  more  than  a  start  with  the 
music  to  'Usdipus,'  and  some  progrosa  with 
•  new  Bymphony*;  bad  st  the  last  moment, 
under  a  pressing  order  from  Court,  arranged 
the  chorale  '  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir '  (Te 
Deum)  for  the  oelelntttion  of  the  lOOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  empire,  '  the  longest  chorale  and 
the  mmi  tedious  In-  ha  l  ever  had,"  and  had 
also,  a  still  hanler  task,  answered  a  long  official 
letter  on  tlie  matter  of  his  poet,  which  appeared 
to  contradi'^t,  all  that  had  gonu  before,  and  cost 
him  (in  h.u  own  \YordK)  '  lour  thoroughly  nastgr* 
wasted,  disagreeable  days.' 

He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  early  in  Angost 
(\^'\'.^),  and  on  the  6th  conducted  the  music  of 
tlie  anniveraary  ;  returned  to  Leipzig  in  time 
to  join  bis  friend  Madame  Sdiumsnn  in  her 
husband's  Andante  and  Variations  for  two 
pianofortes  at  Madame  Viardot's  concert  on 
August  19,'  and  ou  August  25  was  }>ursued 
Either  by  orden  for  a  pwformanceof  'Antigone,' 
and  tho  production  of  thi-  '  'i.Ii  isummcr  Night's 
Dream '  and  '  Athalie '  in  the  latter  half  of 
Septembor.  At  that  time  none  of  the  aoores  tX 
these  works  had  received  his  final  touches; 
'  Athalie  '  indeed  was  not  yet  scored  at  all,  nor 
was  a  note  of  the  overture  written.  Then  the 
perfimnsnces  are  postponed,  snd  then  imme- 
diately resumeil,  at  the  former  dates  ;  and  in  the 
end  'Antigone'  was  given  on  Sept  19,  in  the 
Neue  Palais  at  Potsdam,*  and  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  '  at  the  same  place — after  eleven 
rehearsals* — on  Oct.  18th,  and  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21at,io  the  King's  Theatre  in 
Berlin.  The  mnsic  net  wl&  enthnsiastic 
applause  each  time  ;  but  the  jilay  was  for  long 
a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  Berliners.  Some 
disputed  whether  Tieck  or  Shakespeare  were  the 
author ;  othera  believed  that  Shakespeare  bad 
translateil  it  from  German  into  English.  Some, 
in  thf  t  refined  atmosphere,  were  shocked  by  the 
scenes  with  the  downs,  snd  annoyed  that  the 
King  should  have  patronised  so  low  a  piece  ; 
and  a  very  distingnished  personage  expressed 
to  Mendelssohn  himself  his  regret  that  such 
lovely  mnsic  should  l»ve  been  wasted  on  so 
poor  a  play — a  little  sccno  uhirli  lir  \vas  very 
fond  of  mimicking,  ^  '  Antigone '  procured  him 
the  honour  of  memberahip  of  the  Plulol<q;en- 
Veraummlung  of  Cassel.  ^ 

Mendelssohn's  jKJsition  at  Berlin  had  row 
apparently  become  so  permanent  that  it  waa 

(  L.  Jolr  n.  ISO.        «  r.M.  UL  so-'  HiimiMitlMsms ' 
•I  jr.M.S.  IMS.  a  SI t  iMil  ImmpmUMi,   hmtMm,  «kMi  Imlfa 
7«an  old.  inad«lu»  anlanWIMMt  to  Ulftfa     tkto  MBMrt. 
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nf»ce»sary  to  make  proper  proTinon  for  filling  [ 
his  place  at  the  Leipzig  coaoerta,  and  accord- 
ingly Ferdinand  HiUer  was  Migaged  to  oondoet 
them  during  hiii  abaence.'  Th«>  first  of  the 
aeriea  was  on  Oct.  1.  Hiller  conducted,  and 
Felix  supported  his  friend  by  playing  his  ovn 
0  minor  concerto.  Two  days  afterwards,  on 
Oct.  3,  ho  writes  a  long  communication  t^)  the 
town  council  of  Leipzig,  prayins  for  an  increaae 
bk  tha  aalarlea  of  vm  town-oRUMstim  for  their 
■emcee  at  the  theatre.  On  Oct.  30  he  joined 
Mme.  S<'humann  and  Hiller  in  the  triple 
concerto  of  Bach  ;  on  Nor.  18  tlu-re  was  a 
special  farewell  concert  at  which  he  pUyed  his 
now  violoncello  sonata  (op.  68),  and  which 
cloeed  with  his  Octet,  he  and  Gade  taking  the 
two  Tiola  parts ;  and  bv  Nov.  Sft  ha  had  left 
Leipadg '  witik  wifii  and  diildren,  and  chain  and 
tables,  and  piano  and  everythinjf,'  *  and  was  in 
Berlin,  settled  in  the  old  family  house,  now 
hii  own.  On  Not.  SO  he  oondaoted  the  first 
of  the  weekly  subsorijition  concerts,  which  he 
and  Taubert  directed  alternately  and  at  which 
he  often  played.  Wifli  alt  hie  avenion  to  the 
Berlin  moajdans  he  waa  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  orchestra 
waa  good.  *  What  pleases  me  most,'  he  says 
to  his  did  Mend  and  oonfldant  David,  'are  the 
bassos,  because  they  are  what  I  am  not  so  much 
accustomed  to.  The  eight  riolonoelloe  and 
four  good  double-basses  give  me  sometimes  great 
aatisfaction  with  their  big  tone.''  Then  came 
performances  of  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
music,  of  'Israel  in  £gypt,'  entertainments 
and  dinneta — which  amnaed  him  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  dislike  to  aristocrats — and  Fanny's 
Sunday  performances.  Oneo  immersed  in  life 
and  music,  and  freed  from  othcial  correspondence 
and  worries,  he  was  quite  himself.  'He  is,' 
says  his  sister,  •  indescribably  dear,  in  the  best 
of  tempers,  and  (juite  splendid,  as  yoa  know  he 
can  be  in  his  best  times.  Every  day  he  aston- 
ishes  me,  becanae  such  quiet  intercourse  as  we 
are  having  is  a  novelty  to  me  now,  and  he  is  so 
versatile,  and  so  original  and  interesting  on 
every  snl^eet,  that  one  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  it.*  *  His  favourite  resort  during  his 
later  Berlin  life  was  the  house  of  Professor 
Wiidimann  the  seolptor,  in  the  Hssenjdgcr  i 
(now  Feilner)  Strasse.  WichnuuUk's  wife  was 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  artistic  person,  and  their 
circle  included  Magnus  the  painter,  Taubert, 
Werder,  Goont  Re£m,  and  other  diatingnished 
people,  many  of  them  old  friends  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. There,  in  1844,  he  first  met  Jenny 
Lind.  The  freedom  of  the  life  in  thto  tnily 
artistio  set,,  the  many  exeursions  and  other 
pleasures,  flelit^hted  and  soothed  him  greatly. 

Christmas  was  kept  royally  at  his  house  ;  he 
waa  lavish  with  pnsenti,  of  which  hs  gives 

'  n  p  210  ;  .rut  r  \m.  m.  136. 
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Rebecks  fthen  in  Italy)  a  list.'^  A  very  rhara< 
teristio  Christmas  gift  to  a  distant  friend  wa 
the  testimcnial,  dated  Beilin,  Decu  17,  184& 
which  he  sent  to  Stemdalo  Bennett  for  ■ 
his  contest  for  the  professorship  of  music  m 
Edinburgh  University,  and  which,  aa  it  do4 
credit  to  both  these  0Mit  crtlstB,  and  has 
been  published  in  any  permanent  form,  w«  taiii 
leave  to  print  entire,  in  his  own  English. ' 

BxmuK,  Dte,  17, 

Mt  Dear  Ftamn, 

I  bear  tliat  jroa  proclaimed  f  ouraelf  a  Candidate  M 
the  raiuieal  Proreasorship  at  BdiabuiKb,  and  that  i 
teaUmonlal  which  I  might  amd  eoold  passibly  bo  of  wS 
to  vou  with  the  AnthocMtee  at  Om  Vnivenitj.  IM 
whlteltbiakorwritlacBadiatMUroonial  forvov  I IM 
proud  aad  aahaaud  at  ue  mne  ttaae— proud,  ifcanaa  I 
IhlakofalltlielMMKNiryoahavedeQe  tofoarait,  yovi 
eooattjr,  aad  vovnsU^  aad  besaaw  tt  »  oo  «och  i 
lm>thar«rtlai  that  I  am  toafvean  opitiioti— and  ashame^ 
beoaose  I  hare  alwajn  IbUowed  your  career,  yoar  coo- 

rMiUont,  jour  ■uccaMMS,  with  so  true  an  interMt.  tha', 
feel  as  if  it  wm  my  own  cauae,  and  aa  if  I  waa  my.»^!i 
the  Candidate  ^  ■r  -i  i  )i  n  plAce.  But  there  iH  one  p<>in; 
of  view  fnjiii  Willi  li  1  iiii>;ht  be  excu««<l  in  ventariiig  Ui 
give  still  an  o|>iniiin,  while  all  good  and  true  musiciani 
are  ntiariimon.i  aUn;i  tbf  Hut^Ject:  perha pa  the  Council 
of  the  University  iniKht  like  to  Icnnw  wluit  w  Grrmam 
people  think  of  ynii,  hnw  wp  consider  yoti.  And  Ihf-n,  I 
may  t^'ll  them,  th«l  it  tli»  prejudice  which  formerlj 
prevailed  in  this  counlr}-  against  the  muaical  talent  ot 
your  Country  haa  now  aabaided,  It  is  chiefly  owmk;  !« 
you,  t«  your  rompfwitions,  to  your  penu)tial  rt-sujpnce  :a 
G'Tniany.  Ynur  Overtim't,  ymir  ('(iin'>"rt".s,  your  vocal 
aH  w»>ll  an  iiiHirutueiital  Guni|>Oiiiliuris,  are  re«>kone<i  hf 
our  t)est  and  severest  authoritieii  anifnigxt  the  flr«t 
■Undard  works  of  the  prment  musical  perioj.  Tb« 
public  feel  never  tired  in  listening  to,  while  th» 
musicians  feel  never  Ured  in  performint;,  your  Compoai- 
tions ;  and  since  they  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  true 
amatran.  my  couatrymen  became  aware  that  naaic  is 
the  same  la  faglaod  as  in  Germany,  ase%eijr»bia;  aad  so 
by  year  soeoesses  hen  you  destroyed  that  pn^odiee  which 
nobody  eoold  erer  hare  destroyed  but  a  tme  OcQfns. 
This  is  a  aervioe  you  have  done  to  Bn^idi  as  well  aa 
Uemian  mosieians,  and  I  am  sore  that  your  uwiiili  jineii 
wlU  act  aohnowledee  it  tosa  readllj  than  sUae  tevs 
alreedy  4oo«. 

Shall  I  stUl  add,  that  the  Sdaaee  la  tear  wMke  bas 
great  as  tbtir  tboofllhtaara  elefMit  aad  BiBdftaI--that  w» 
coosHer  foar  pertomanee  on  the  Piano  as  masterly  as 
your  Ooadnettog  of  aa  Orchestra?  that  all  this  is  the 
general  Judgment  of  the  best  musicians  here,  aa  well  as 
my  own  personal  sincere  opinion  f  Let  me  only  add  that 
I  wiab  you  succeas  from  my  whole  heart,  and  that  1  shall 
be  tnaly  happy  to  hear  that  yon  have  met  with  it. 
AlwajS  your!«,  ?iincert>ly  and  truly. 

FkLIX  MSNDBUBSOtUX  BaBTHOLDT. 

T»W,  Sraaanais  Baaanrr,  Iiq. 

His  exertions  for  his  friend  did  not  stop  at  thb 

testimonial,  but  led  him  to  write  several  long 
letters  pressing  his  claims  in  the  strongest  terms, 
th''  drafts  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  '  greeu 
books'  at  Leipsig.  The  Bdinborgfa  profawr- 
ship,  however,  waa  not  be.stow»'fl  on  Bennett. 

The  oompositions  of  the  winter  were  chiefly 
for  the  Oa^edral,  and  indnde  the  fine  sstting 
of  the  98th  Psalm  (op.  91)  for  eight-part  choir 
and  orchestra,  for  Nfw  Year"f<  Day.  4  :  tlif 
2nd  Psalm,  for  Chri.stnias.  with  ihorales  auil 
'  ."^pniche,'  and  pieces  'before  the  AlleliOa': 
also  the  lOOtli  Ps.alm.  the  43nl  ditto,  and  th-- 
22nd,  for  Good  Friday,  tor  eigkt  voices,  each 

•  r.M.  IK.  SI.  •  It  rwcbed  him  oa  the  Srd. 
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with  ill '  Spruch '  W  Mthem— and  Mven  psalm- 

t»m#»9  or  chorales  with  tro!!iUotw<<.     At  these 
l^re&t  fuuctioas  the  church  w&a  so  luli  ^  titat  not 
FttDny  H«BMlMQldg«taplaot.  Thelovelj 

•olo  and  chorus,  '  Hear  my  prayer,*  for  soprano 
aolo,  chonis,and  organ,  belougs  to  this  time.  It  is 
^t«l  Jan.  25, 1 8  4  4,  and  WIS  writtsn  for  William 
Barthdomew,  the  careful  and  laljorious  trans- 
lator of  his  works  into  English,  and  s«tit  to  hitii 
in  a  letter  dated  Jau.  31.'  [This  letter  and 
Hm  utograpli  leora  of  the  mnma  are  now  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Keiising- 
too.]  Abo  the  duets  '  Maiglockchen, '  '  VulWa- 
lied,  and  '  Herbstlied '  (op.  63,  Nos.  6,  6,  and 
4\  and  many  aongs,  with  and  without  words. 
Th^  concerts  finished  with  anngnificcnt  jterfurm- 
anoe  ot  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symplionj  on  March 
S7,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  (Haieb  SI)  *  larael  in 
E^[>t '  was  sung  in  iSt.  Peter's  church.  The 
rehearsals  for  these  two  diliicuit  works,  new  to 
Berlin,  had  been  extremely  troublesome  and 
fatiguing. 

At  the  end  of  February  he  receive<l  a  letter 
firoixi  the  rhilharmonio  Society  of  London,  offer- 
ing him  an  engagement  aa  oondnetor  of  tha  last 
six  concerts  of  the  season.  He  looked  forward 
witli  deliplit  to  an  arti.«!tic  position  '  of  such  tre- 
meiidoiut  dtsitiuctiuD,'-'  and  one  which  pronuM*d 
Mm  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  a 
Sc<'ietv  to  which  h'>  fV-lt  ft^Taoiially  indebted  *  ; 
and  on  March  4  he  writes  '  with  a  feeling  of  true 
gratitade*  accepting  for  flva  conearta.*  Mean- 
time the  old  annoyances  and  heartbarniugs  at 
Berlin  had  return»>«l  Felix  had  rf»i| nested 
by  the  King  to  compose  music  to  the  *£uiueuide« ' 
ef  Aehylna,  and  had  replied  that  the  diffionltiea 
were  iinnicnse.  and  jierliaj^  insuj>erable,  but 
that  he  would  try  ;  and  in  conversation  with 
Thek  he  had  arranged  that  aa  the  woric  oonld 
only  be  given  in  the  large  new  opera-house, 
which  would  not  be  opened  till  Dec.  15,  it  would 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  write  his  music  and 
deeide  after  hia  return  from  Eaghmd  whether 
it  waa  worthy  of  performance.  N^ntwithstand- 
ing  this,  he  received,  as  a  parting  gift,  on  April 
2S,  a  long,  solemn,  almost  scolding,  letter  from 
Bunsen,*  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
refusM  to  undertake  the  task,  and  expressing 
the  great  disappointment  and  annoyance  of  the 
King.  Vo  wonder  that  Mendelasohn'a  reply, 
though  di;^'iiinc<l.  v-hh  more  tlian  warm.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  person  or  persons 
about  the  Court  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of 
hie  writing  the  music,  and  had  presesd  their  own 
rif-irs  on  tJie  King  as  his,  and  he  was  natur.illy 
and  justihably  angry.  A  dispute  with  the  t>ub 
aoiben  to  the  Symphony  Ckmeerti,  whera  he 
h&il  mad*;  an  innovation  on  anciMit  ouatom  by 

'  f-ity  I,  'ZSt  It  »M  onjin»J!f  wrltt»n»l*  -  i'l  r.-mo  «ccoiiii«nl- 
(MSl,  Imt  Mwrial— t>hn  aflarwmnU  aourad  It  at  lb«  InatoiK*  of 
/«Hpa  aobiBMQ.  a(  itaMta.  [Vor  •BMooeiutof  MMaaMnMan  of 
*Wtmr  tuf  rrmyvr  *  t«  TkoWt,  m*  MtM  MmtUUHilUt  Mi  IPWMm 
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introdneing  adoa,  did  not  tend  to  in«maM  hia 

affection  for  Berlin  7 

His  presence  was  necessary  on  £aster  Day 
(April  7)  in  theOathedral,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  left  Berlin  ^vith  hi.s  family.  On 
May  4  they  were  all  at  I'rankfort,  and  by  the 
10th  or  11th  he  himself  waa  settled  in  London 
at  Kllngemann's  house,  4  Hobart  Place,  [Eaton 
Square,  opposite  Ht.  Peter's  Church,  on  the 
south  side].  This  was  his  eighth  visit.  He 
eonduoted  the  Philhannonlo  Cooeert  of  May  1 8, 
and  each  of  the  others  to  the  end  of  tlio  series, 
introducing,  besides  works  already  knoM'n,  his 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  mnsio  and  the 
'  Walpuigimaoht,'  as  well  as  Beethoven's  Over* 
ture  to  Leonora,  No.  1,  the  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Bach's  Suite  in  D,  Schubert's  Overture  to 
Fiermbraa,  and  playing  Beethoven'e  Concerto  in 
G  (June  24),  tlien  almost  a  novelty  to  an  Kurdish 
audience.  He  had  brought  with  him  iSchubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  Cade's  in  C  minor,  and  bis 
own  Overture  to  '  Buy  Bias.'  But  the  reception 
of  the  firnt  two  at  the  trial  by  the  band  was  so 
cold,  not  to  say  insulting,  as  to  incense  him 
beyond  meaanre.*  WiUi  amagnanimity in  whidi 
he  stands  alone  among  composers,  he  declined  to 
produce  his  own  Overture,  and  it  was  not  jnib- 
liuly  played  in  Eiigl&ud  till  after  his  doath.* 

With  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  his 
int*"rro'ir=;r  wasmost harmrmin-is,  *He  attended 
their  nieetinga»  gave  thetu  his  advice  and 
assiitanoe  in  their  amngementa,  and  ahowed  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  coneertn 
and  the  welfare  of  the  So<nety.''"  By  the  band 
hewus  received witli  'rapture and  enthusiasm.'^' 
And  if  during  the  earlier  eonoarta  one  or  two 
of  the  plriyors  acted  in  exception  to  this,  tlie 
occurrence  only  gave  Mendelssohn  the  opjior- 
tunity  of  showing  how  completely  free  he  waa 
from  rancour  or  personal  feeling.''  No  wonder 
that  the  Ixaiui  liked  him.  The  band  always  likes 
a  conductor  who  knows  what  he  is  about.  His 
beat,  though  very  quiets  waa  oertain,  and  hia 
face  waa  always  full  of  feeling,  and  as  expressive 
as  his  baton*  No  one  perhape  ever  {wssesaed 
so  com{detelj  as  he  the  nameless  magic  art  of 
inspiring  the  band  with  his  own  feeling ;  and 
this  j)Ower  was  only  pr|Tinl!pf!  by  liis  tact  and 
good  nature.  He  always  touched  his  hat  on 
entering  the  oreheetia  for  rehearsaL  He  waa 
sometimes  hasty,  but  he  always  maJe  up  for  it 
afterwards.  He  would  run  up  and  down  to  a 
distantdesk  over  and  over  again  till  he  had  made 
the  meaning  of  a  difficult  pa.ssag6  clear  to  a 
player.  If  tbi.s  gofA  nature  faile<i,  or  he  had 
to  dual  with  obstinacy,  as  a  last  resource  he 
wouhi  try  irony— aoiiMtimea  very  severe.  Sndk 
paina  Mid  taet  aa  thia  are  never  thrown  away. 

T  /'lm/>.i  /i«*,  p.  US. 

<*  Ktfw  I  h  I  lien  art  mora  eurtou  than  tb»  tvrnu  In  vUeb  Sdl«b«rt  • 
■pWndM  »oriu«M«etttid«4  iSthtoeitalB  loiMlM,  wpwrt  wtUi 
th»  cntbiutntm  wUeh  tliar  aov  «Mft*u 

*  At  Mn  AodMMK^  Owaart.  Hunnrn-  S-iuAm  RiMOu.  Mar  W, 

IMS  !•  Uo^.iriS,  p.  fa 

■iirM.ii.ua  "    to  umoMm.  jux»  m.  iso. 
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The  bMid  pUytd  as  if  under  a  new  influence. 
The  srason  was  most  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
fienae  ;  Hanover  S<|uar«  Ruoni^  liad  never  been 
m  <nmram«d ;  m  nmoh  u  1 20  guineas  were  taken 
on  single  nights  in  excess  of  the  usual  receipt'^ ; 
and  whereas  in  1842  the  loss  hod  been  £300. 
in  1844,  with  th«  interest  on  capital,  etc.,  nearly 
£400  were  added  to  (!i  rcsirve  fund.*  Among 
the  events  which  coiubined  to  render  tliin  series 
of  concerts  historical  were  the  tirsl  appearances 
at  th«  Society's  Concerts  of  Ernst  (April  15), 
Joachim  (May  '27),-  and  Piatti  (Tune  21).  His 
playing  of  tlie  Beethoven  G  in^or  Concerto  on 
Jun*  24  WW  memorable,  not  onlj  for  12m  mag- 
mfloenoo  of  the  performance^  but  far  some 
circumstances  attending  the  rehearsal  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  He  had  not  seen  the  music 
of  the  eonoerto  for  two  or  three  yean,  and  *  did 
not  think  it  res  poctfulto  tlie  Philharmonic- Society 
to  play  it  without  first  looking  through  it' — 
tlioae  were  his  words.  He  accordingly  called  at 
StemdaleBennett'e  on  the  Friday  night  to  obtai  n 
a  copy,  but  not  succeeding,  got  one  from  Miss 
Horsiey  after  the  rehearsal  on  the  Saturday.  At 
the  reheaml  itself,  owing  to  eome  diflicalty  in 
the  band  coming  in  at  the  end  of  his  caden/a  in 
the  first  movement,  he  played  it  three  times 
over,  each  time  quite  extempore,  and  each  time 
new,  and  at  the  performanoe  on  the  Monday  it 
was  again  different.^ 

In  addition  to  the  Philharmonic,  Mendelssohn 
took  pert  in  many  other  pnhlie  eonoerte — eon* 
dttoted  *St,  Paul'  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
on  Jnne  28  and  July  5.  extemporised  at  the 
British  Muaiclaiis,  played  his  uwu  D  minor  Trio, 
and  hie  Duet  variations  (opi  88a),  and  took  part 
twico  in  Bach's  Triple  Concerto — once  (June  1) 
with  Moscheles  andXhalberg,  when  he  electrihed 
the  room  with  hla  endden  improriaation  in  the 
caden?^,*  and  again  (July  6)  with  Moschel^  and 
Dohler.  He  also  finished  a  srsna  for  bass  voice 
and  orchestra,  to  wordii  from  Ossian — 'On  Lena's 
gloomy  heath,'  which  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  Henry  Phillips  in  1842,  and  which 
was  sung  by  tliat  gentleman  at  the  Philharmonio, 
March  1 5,  1847.  On  Jnne  12,  he  and  Dickene 
mot  for  the  first  time.  On  June  18  he  is  at 
Manchester,  writing  to  Mr.  Hawea,  M.  P.,  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  House  of  Commons.^  Piatti 
he  met  for  the  first  time  during  this  Tieit,  at 
MoHchclts's  liouse.  and  jiliiyed  \vith  liim  his 
new  Duo  in  D.  No  one  had  a  quicker  eye  for 
a  great  artist,  and  he  at  once  became  attached 
to  that  noble  player.  One  of  his  lateet  words  on 
leaving  England  for  the  lost  time  was,  '  I  must 
write  a  concerto  for  Piattt'  In  fact,  he  had 
alnady  eompoeed  the  fint  movement. 

The  enthusiasm  for  him  in  London  waagreitar 

'  IfutbMMl  Wortd,  AuK-iKt  1. 

*  The  bwrer  ot  a  l"tt<T  nf  mCrxHlnotioa  fMM  HHhMmIMI  to 
KUocemmitB,  for  which  »e»  I'Uka.  p.  1:^7. 

*  Ivwthtetotbe  nMollMtlon  o(  Mr.  Kettuw  Trt  &n>i  Mr.  3.  W. 

«  8««  «n  ite<v>niit  r,1  thi.  a.imrwhat  tl&ei<>r:tt«d>  &  &  "'^Hf 
tu  the  r>,„^r,  Feb  ",  :        £>  HI. 

*  lljttfr  la  Bnu  MuMuu,  Add.  MS.  »,MH.] 


than  over,  and  all  the  more  welcome  after  the 
irritations  of  Berlin.  He  was  more  widely  known 
at  each  visit,  and  every  act|uaintance  became  & 
friend.  He  never  enjoyed  himaelf  more  than 
when  in  tlie  niidst  of  n  i'^ty,  music,  fun,  and 
excitement.  <  We  have  the  httat  uewsfrom  Felix,  * 
says  Fanny  during  thia  Tint,* 'and  when  I  tall 
you  that  he  has  ordered  a  large  Baum-Kucfum  [a 
peculiar  Berlin  cake,  looking  like  a  piece  of  tlio 
trunk  of  a  tree]  to  be  sent  to  London  for  him, 
yon  will  know  that  that  is  the  beet  poedble 
sigu.*  'A  mad,  most  extraordinarily  nwl  tirae^* 
says  he ;  '  I  never  had  so  severe  a  time  before— 
never  in  bed  till  half'paet  one ;  for  three  weekn 
together  not  a  single  hoor  to  myself  in  any  onn 
day, '  ^  etc.  *  My  visit  was  glorious.  I  was  never 
received  anywhere  with  such  universal  kindness, 
and  have  made  more  morio  in  these  two  months 

than  I  do  elsewhere  in  two  years.**  But  even 
by  all  this  he  was  not  to  be  kept  from  work. 
He  laboured  at  his  edition  of  '  Israel  in  £^pt ' 
for  the  Handel  Society  ;  and  on  official  proaanre 
from  Berlin — which  tumi^  out  to  be  mere  vex- 
ation, as  the  work  was  not  performed  for  more 
than  a  year— actnaUy,  in  the  midat  of  aU  the 
turmoil,  wrote  (in  London)  the  Overture  to 
'  Athalie,'  the  autop*aph  of  which  is  dated  June 
13,  1844.  Very  trying  !  and  very  imprudent, 
as  we  now  see  I  but  ahw  very  difficult  to  aToid. 
And  his  vnvrr-T  of  rccovprr  after  fatigue  vms  as 
great  as  his  |)ower  of  enjoyment,  so  great  as  often 
no  doubt  to  tempt  him  to  tty  hiineeIC  Three 
things  were  in  his  favour — his  splendid  o<uistita- 
tion  ;  an  extraordinary  power  of  sleep,  which  he 
}M)S8essed  in  common  with  many  other  great  men, 
and  of  being  lazy  when  there  was  nothing  to  do; 
and  most  of  rtll  th  it,  though  excitahle  to  any 
amount,  he  was  never  dissipated.  The  only 
atimnlanti  he  indulge<I  hi  were  thoee  of  mumo, 
society,  and  boundless  good  spirits. 

On  .luly  10  he  left  London,  and  on  the  1  3th 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children  at 
Soden,  near  fVanklbrt.  During  his  abemoe  they 
had  been  .^priously  ill,  but  Ins  wife  had  kept  the 
news  from  him,  and  when  he  returned  he  found 
them  all  well,  brown,  and  hearty.  For  the  life 
of  happy  idlen^  which  he  passed  there  in  the 
next  two  months— 'eating  and  sleeping,  irilhoat 
dress  coat,  without  piano,  without  visiting-cards, 
vrUhout  oarriage  and  homa;  bat  wUk  donkeys, 
with  wild  flowers,  tcith  rnusic-pa)>er  au'l  sket^-h- 
book,  wUh  C^cile  and  the  children '  * — inter- 
nipted  only  by  the  Festival  which  he  conducted 
at  Zweibriicken  on  July  SI  and  August  1,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  hia  own  rharming 
letters.'^  '  Idleness'  does  not  mean  ceasing  to 
compose,  ao  much  aa  eomposing  only  when  he 
had  a  mind  io  it.  And  that  was  often  :  he  had 
no  piano,  but  he  completed  the  violin  Concerto 
on  Sept.  1 6,  after  a  long  and  minute  correspon- 
denoe  with  David,  and  many  of  the  moremente 

•  r.M.  ill.  108.       7  rud.  p.  m    •  l.u>  t^\ii  Joiy  is*.  \>ul 
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of  tht  SIX  oTO^n  sonatas  appear  in  t^,'■  M8. 
Citiiogut:,  with  dates  ranging  tiuit)  July  ~-  to 
Srpt  10.^  Donbtkn,  too,  he  was  working  at  the 
bflf'k  of  '  Christus,*  a  new  oratorio,  the  first  draft 
d  wlkich  be  bad  reofsived  from  Bunsen  on  Easter 
Xawlaj  of  this  year.  At  fhis  time  also  he  edited 
«eoll«ctioD  of  organ  pieces  by  lUcb  commissioned 
Sv  t!.e  f:rrii  of  Coventry  4  HoUier,*  by  whom 
th«j  were  published  in  t<ondon  in  Uie  spring  of 
tS<5. 

Tbe  pleasure  in  his  simple  linnie  liTo  wliinh 
cni<i  out  now  and  then  in  these  Frank  Ibrt 
'.ttUra,  is  very  genuine  and  delightful.  Now, 
Kuie  ia  learning  tiie  scale  of  C,  and  he  has 
».  tiully  forgntt^n  how  to  y>hiy  it,  and  hiis  t-aiight 
aer  to  pass  bcr  thumb  under  the  wrong  iinger  ! 
Kow,  Fanl  tamblee  ahoat  to  m  to  their 
^Us  as  well  as  his  own.  Another  time  he  is 
drii5?<i  off  from  his  letter  to  see  a  great  tower 
vLkh  the  children  have  built^  and  on  which 
HbBf  have  ranged  all  thdr  slices  of  bnad  and  jam 
—'a  good  idea  for  an  architect.'  At  ton  Curl 
t'^  him  for  reading  and  sums,  and  at  hve 
br  spelimg  and  geography — and  so  on.  '  And,' 
to  sum  up,  'the  best  part  of  every  pleasure  is 
for!'  if  C-  '  ile  is  not  there.' ^  Uis  wife  is alwajs 
inaiewhere  in  the  picture.^ 

Bat  the  time  anived  fbr  reraming  his  duties 
»t  Berlin,  and.  leaTing  hip  fiunily  behind  him 
it  Frankfort,  he  arrived  thereon  Sept.  80,  alone, 
ukI  U>ok  up  his  quarters  with  the  Hensela.  We 
m  cold  thst  before  leeving  in  flie  spring  he  had 
irmly  resolved  not  to  return  for  a  periiuinoncc  ; 
tsd  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  brilliance  of 
liL*  subsequent  reception  iu  England,  both  in 
:  iblic  and  in  social  ctrdes,  and  the  delights  of 
freedom  in  Frankfort,  when  comjtfired  with  the 
eo^traint  and  petty  annoyances  of  iierlin — the 
Affinity  of  steering  through  these  tronhled 
eficial  waters,  the  constant  oolli.si<jn.s  with  the 
^ngakademie,  vnth  thomanagprs  of  the  theatre, 
tbe  clergy,  the  King,  and  the  Ministers  ;  the 
viot  of  indepeiideiiee,  die  eoldnsss  of  tlie  prcis, 
T;i*  wav  in  which  his  best  efforts  a|»pe;ired  to  he 
QUKiDderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  above 
«Q  tbe  con9ciou.<<ne8s  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  poUic  musical  institution  of  which  he  did  not 
»;.;irovr  ^    itll  the*ie  thing?*  combined  to  bring 
kWt  the  crisis.    His  dislike  to  the  place  and 
Ae  waj  in  which  it  haunts  him  beforehand,  is 
really  quite  plaintive  in  its  persistence  —'If  I 
wdd  only  goon  living  for  half  a  year  as  I  have 
iited  the  Uat  fortnight  (Soden,  August  15)  what 
■isbt  I  not  get  through  f   But  the  ooostant 
KTangement  and  direction  of  the  cnncert.'*,  and 
^  exertion  of  it  all,  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  and 
sooM  to  nothing  after  all.'*   So  he  once  more 
wromanicated  with  the  King,  praying  to  be  free<i 
from  all  definite  duties,  and  from  all  such  oorn- 

'  1*»  l/rrKtelMtnlin  t  Or  rnn  ,«?>rtar««  by  F.  O.  Kdward».  In  firo«m*- 
i  iM  tlM  i*ttw»  to  p.  MS,  •(«.  *  AJr.  UL  151. 
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missions  as  would  oblige  him  to  reside  in  Berlin.^ 
To  lliis  the  Kutg  good-naturedly  assented  ;  his 
salary  was  fixed  at  1000  th^ers,  and  he  was  free 
to  live  where  he  liked.  It  is  eatiy  to  understand 
what  a  blow  this  was  to  Ids  sister,*'  but  it  was 
evidently  the  only  poMible  amngement  for  tiie 
comfort  of  the  chief  person  concerned.  '  Tlie 
first  step  out  of  Berlin  '  was  to  him  '  the  first 
step  towards  happiness. '  *  He  remained  till  the 
end  of  November,  at  the  special  wish  of  the 
King,  to  conduct  a  few  concerts  and  a  ])erfonnancc 
of  'St.  Paul'  (Nov.  25),  and  the  time  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Lvov  to  commission  Heusel  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  him,  which  has  been  engraved 
}iy  TaHj  ar.  liut  can  hardly  be  called  a  favonrahle 
lilieuesti.  On  the  30th  he  left  Berlin  amid  regret 
and  good  wkhes,  bnt  theooldneisof  the  oidinary 
nmsical  eiides  towards  him  was  but  too  evi- 
dent.'o 

Very  early  in  December  he  was  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  found  his  youngest  boy  Felix  danger- 
ously ill  ;  tlie  child  recov(re<l,  hnt  only  after 
being  in  great  danger  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  probably  a  relief  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
trouble  to  write  a  long  letter  to  G.  A.  Macfarren 
(Dec.  8,  184-1),''  giving  him  niinnte  directions 
as  to  the  ;^iormance  of  *  Antigone '  at  Govent 
Garden,  m»  own  health  bc^E^  to  give  him 
anxiety,  and  his  resolution  was  to  remain  in 
Fnmkfort  for  the  whole  year  and  to  liave  a 
thorough  rest.  He  had  always  good  spirits  at 
oommaad,  looked  well,  and  would  mely  confess 
to  any  unea.siness.  Ihit  when  liard  pressed  by 
those  with  whotn  he  was  really  intimate,  he  con- 
fessed that  his  head  had  for  some  months  [vist 
been  in  constant  pain  and  confusion.  '  I  myself 
am  what  yon  know  me  to  he  ;  but  what  you  do 
not  know  is  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt  the 
neoessity  for  complete  rest — net  travelling,  not 
eondueting,  not  performing — so  keenly  that  I 
am  ronipolled  to  yield  to  it,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  order  my  life  accordiugly  for  the  whole 
year.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  stay  hers 
quietly  throngli  winter,  sjiring,  and  summer, 
sanji  journeys,  mns  festivals,  sans  everything.''^ 
This  resolve  he  was  able  to  carry  out  for  some 
months  of  1845,'^  even  to  resisting  a  visit  to 
TjA]'/]^  wlicii  lii.s  Yidlin  roneerf(>  wis  first 
played  by  David,  on  March  13  ;  and  ins  letters 
to  his  sisters  show  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
the  rest.  [At  the  end  of  1 844,  or  the  beginning 
of  1^4.^,  he  was  much  gratified  at  receiving  an 
invitation  to  conduct  a  musical  festival  at  ^iew 
York  in  1846  ;  his  letter  declining  the  invita. 
tioii  and  other  information  rehiting  to  the  pro- 
posal is  given  by  Mr.  H.  £.  Krehbiel  in  tbe 
Aew  York  Daily  TrOrWM  of  Oct.  29,  1906.1 

*  Antigone'  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Osiden 
on  January  2.  ]?45,  under  the  mnnapenient 
of  M.  l-anrent,   the  orchestra  conducted  by 

'  i.  Sept.  30.  in /-.J/.  111.  191.  *  r.iT.  IIL  193L 

9  Dme.  pw  Vi.    Hi*  owu  wnttln. 

t*  BcoolUeUon  cA  PUtU,  wbu  w«a  Uier*  »t  tb«  Uoi«. 
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O.  A.  Mai-farron.  Musically  ita  success  was  not 
at  first  great,  uwing  to  the  inadequate  way  in 
whidi  the  ehom  ww  pot  on  the  itage.  Writ- 
ing to  his  sistor  at  Rome  on  March  25,' 
Mendelssohn  says,  'See  if  you  cannot  find 
Punch  for  Jan.  18.  It  contains  en  eoooant  of 
*' Antigone  "  at  Co  vent  Garden,  with  illostrations, 
esiHK'ially  a  view  of  the  chorus  which  has  tiiade 
me  laugh  for  three  days.  The  chorus- luoster, 
with  hto  plaid  tnmeers  sheiriiig  nnderneeth,  ie 
a  masterpiece,  and  ho  is  the  whole  thing,  and 
most  amusing.  I  hear  wonderful  things  of  the 
performance,  {>articularly  of  the  chorus.  Only 
fiuioy,  that  during  the  Bacchus  chorus  there  is 
a  regular  ballet  with  all  the  ballet-girls  ! '  A 
woodcut  which  made  Mendelssohn  laugh  for 
three  daTi  haa  i^Me  faeto  beoome  olaaioal,  and 
no  ftpobigj  for  ita  reproduction.* 


out  the  commission  to  his  own  satisfaction.' 
The  '  Gidipus  Coloneus,'  the  *  CEdipua  Kex,'  ainj 
the  '  Athalie,'  were,  however,  finuhed,  and  at  Hii 
Majesty's  disposal.  The  editing  of  '  Lsrael  in 
Egypt '  had  given  him  considerable  trouble, 
owing  api>arently  to  the  vidl  of  the  OOOndl  ol 
the  Handel  Society  to  print  Mendelssohn's  markl 
of  expression  as  if  they  wore  Handel's,  and 
also  to  the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  enersrin| 
waa  emented.  Theee  lettere  are  worth  Io«ildii| 
at,^  as  evidence  how  stri  -tly  acnirate  ati<!  r  iri 
.scientious  he  was  in  these  matters,  and  aLao  hoM 
gratuitously  his  precious  time  was  often  takei 
up. 

Gade  had  conducted  the  Gewandhaus  Conoerto 
for  1844*45  ;  but  having  got  rid  of  the  nocesaitj 
of  rending  in  Berlin,  and  having  enjoyod  th< 
kngrtit  whioh  he  hid  propoeed,  it  was  natural 


The  play  improved  after  a  short  time,  and 
the  £gwt  that  it  ran  for  forW-five  nights  (Jan.  2- 
Fob.  1,  Febu  8-21),  and  that  the  management 
applied  to  him  for  liis  '  iK(li|>ui4,'3  provee  that  it 
was  appreciate*!.  Hi.s  lottcrs  show  how  much 
work  he  was  doing  at  this  time.  By  April  20 
the  six  Organ  Sonatas  (op.  66)  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  ropyist,  the  C  minor  Trio  was  finished  — 
'a  triUe  naaty  (fklig)  to  play,  but  not  really 
diffienit— eeek  and  ye  ahau  Itaid'*;  end  tiie 
splendid  String  Quintet  in  B  flat  (dated  July  8). 
The  sixth  hook  of  Songs  without  Words  was 
shortly  to  be  published,  and  dedicated  to  Klinge- 
maaa'a  fiaae^ ;  a  ajrinphony  waa  widl  in  hand 

(oh  that  we  had  got  it  '),  nor  had  the  dcssire  to 
write  an  opera  bv  any  means  left  him,  *  if  only 
the  right  material  could  be  found.'*  He  had 
not  forgotten  his  promiae  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  tlit>  chnrnsesof  the  '  Kunienides  ' 
of  iEschyius  with  eilect,  and  a  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Oeheim- 
cabinetsrath  Miiller,  in  whii  h,  in  reply  to  some- 
thing very  like  an  offensive  innuendo,  Mendels- 
aohn  stated  that  in  spite  of  strenuous  etforts 
he  had  utterly  iUled  to  aeeany  way  of  oanying 


<  F.M.  til.  m. 

«  lowatliUto 

•  r.M.  UL  an. 


•ilM.PL 

AMiffaeMkM^enL 


las*' 


that  Mendelssohn  should  return  to  his  lK>lov»»^i 
Ijeipzig.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  had  received 
an  intimation  from  Von  Falkenatein  as  early  at 

June  5,  1845,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  wished 
him  to  return  to  his  former  |»o«ition.     He  ac- 
cordingly once  more  took  up  his  residence  at 
Leil^  eariy  in  September  (thia  time  at  No.  % 
Konigsstrasse,  on  the  first  floor)*  and  his  r- 
api)earanoe  in  the  oonduotor'a  plaee  at  the  open- 
ing concert  in  the  Gewnndhana  on  Oet.  ft  waa 
the  signal  for  the  old  applause,  and  for  hearty 
recognition  from  the  audience  and  the  j>reas. 
The  season  was  rendered  peculiarly  brilliant  by 
the  preaenoe  of  Madame  Schnraann,  and  of 
Jenny  Lind,  who  ma*lo  her  first  api>earance  in 
Leipzig  at  the  subscription  concert  of  Dec.  4. 
Mies  Dolby  also  made  her  first  a]>pearanoe  Oct 
23,  sang  frequently,  and  becameagrcat  favourite. 
Among  the  more  im[>ort«nt  orchestral  it'  riis  of 
the  season  1845-46  were  Schumann's  Symphony 
in  B  flat,  and  Mendelaeohn'e  Violm  OoooNto 
(David),  brought  forward  together  on  Oofc  S9, 
184.').   [Tlie  book  of  '  Elijah,'  too,  was  progress- 
ing fust,  and  his  remarks  on  it  show  hov 


•  L.  lUrch  IX  IMS. 

*  Ibara  M«  mrwk  of 
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h»  was  to  make  it  as  dramatic  as 
panUe.!  On  Jane  11,  1845,  fiM  Omnnittee 

the  Birmingham  Masical  Festival  invited  him 
» ooodnet  all  th«  perfonnanoea,  and  to  '  proTide 
•inrtnterio^  or  otiMr  marie  for  the  occasion.' 
He  dediiMd  to  conduct  the  Fettivd,  and  added 
a  u  English  letter :  '  Since  some  time  I 
bn  begun  an  oratorio,  and  hope  I  shall  be 
ibla  to  kingr  ft  oot  for  the  lint  time  at  yew 
F«tivaL*   This  proved  to  be  'Elyah.'*] 

AfUr  the  first  concert  he  left  for  Berlin  to 
fndimlus  'Qidipas  Coloneus,'  which  was  first 
yvfomedatPotsdamonNov.  l^andhie'Athalie' 
ttChariottenburg,  both  beingrepoated  at  Berlin, 
fie  letomed  to  Leipoig  on  Dec  3,  bringing 
kmf  UaA  with  him  (Bedulro'i  information^ 
tad  remained  th«M  till  the  close  of  the  season, 
ulcing  an  active  part  in  all  that  went  on, 
brluding  her  £sreweU  concert  qn  April  12, 
:  M^the  liet  oeeMioa  ef  his  playing  in  public 
m  Ldpag.  At  the  end  of  1845  a  formal  offer 
vMiDsde  to  Jioacheles,  at  that  time  the  fashion- 
■kMpiaaoferte  teacher  in  London,  to  settle  in 
l«i|Mjg  ProfeMor  of  the  piaoofiorte  in  the 
OmaerTatorium.  He  took  time  to  consider  so 
iBfortaat  an  offer,  and  on  Jan.  26,  1846,  with 

•  aaAfes  of  ineome  and  poaltleii  whieh  doea 
Mi  utistic  feeling  the  highest  hoDOar,  deddcd 

•  its  favour.  Mendelssohn's  connection  with 
the  tchool  was  no  sinecure.  He  had  at  this 
time  two  dasM — piaoofbrte  and  composition.* 
Tlf  former  numbered  about  half-a-dozen  pupils, 
»>d  l»d  two  le»on8  a  week  of  two  hours  each. 
jtWIiBoaa  were  given  collectively,  and  among 
'•eworksstudied  during  the  term  were  Hommel's 
'S*ptnor ' ;  three  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  ;  Pre- 
Mxi«satul  Fugues  of  Bach ;  Weber's  Conoertstuck 
'•d8«itiinC;Cbopin'a8tu]iM.  Theeompori- 
^'0  class  had  one  lemon  «  week  of  the  same 
IttgtiL  The  pnpils  wrote  compositions  of  all 
™<1»,  which  he  looked  over  and  heard  and 
critidaed  in  their  premnoib  Re  weald  eome- 
tiiD«  play  a  whole  movement  on  the  same 
P^j^  to  show  how  they  might  have  been 

'       divtlopod.    Occasionally  he  would  make 
thea  SMdilato  from  one  key  to  another  at  the 
P^ae,  or  ext^'mporise  on  given  tliemes,  and 
wa  would  himself  treat  the  same  themes.  He 
**>  oftm  eitremely  iiritable:— 'Toller  Keri, 
^  spielen  die  Katzen  ! '  or  (in  English,  to  an 
.^jjOjlah  pupil)  'Very  unpeiitlemaiilike  nio<lHla- 
etc     But  he  was  always  perfectly 
A  fiTonrite  ezerciM  of  hie  waa  to 
*nte  •  theme  on  the  blackboard,  and  then 
web  pupil  add  a  counterpoint  ;  the  task 
<"vneiaeraaring  in  difBcolty  with  each  addi- 
i»n.  On  one  occasion  the  last  of  the  pnpils 
|*«»i  it  iinfK>«.siblp  to  add  a  single  note,  and 
:fl"'lang  consideration  shook  his  head  and  gave 
'T«i  esn't  tell  where  to  plaee  the  next 

^  tofckabrn.-,  D«.  la.  1»*S.  wrongly  (UUd  ISO  ia  Uw  pub- 
1 1  amm  to  Mr.  Otto  Ooldacluidtaae  Mr.  W.  a 


note  ? '  said  Mendelssohn.  '  No.'  '  I  am  glad  of 
that,'  waa  the  reply,  *  for  neither  oan  I.°  But 

in  addition  to  tlie  work  of  his  classes,  a  great 
deal  of  miscellaneous  work  fell  ujion  him  as 
yirtnal  head  of  the  SdiooL  Minute  lists  ot  tlie 
attendance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  drawn  up 
by  him,  still  remain  to  attest  the  thorough  way 
in  which  he  did  his  duty,  and  we  haveMoacheles's 
exprem  teatiroony *  that  duringtiieov«rwhelming 
work  of  this  summer  he  never  neglected  his 
pupils.*  But  it  wsa  another  oance  atlded  to 
his  load.  The  fixed  labour,  the  stated  hours, 
when  oomhined  with  hia  eompoaition,  hia  eorre* 
spondenoe,  hie  honpitality,  and  all  his  other 
punoiti^  were  too  much,  and  to  his  intimate 
frienda  Iweomplained  bitterly  of  the  strain,  and 
expreamd  his  earnest  wish  to  give  up  all  work 
and  worry,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
Art— in  his  own  words,  to  shut  himself  into  his 
room  and  write  mnaie  till  he  waa  tiled,  and 
then  walk  out  in  the  fresh  air." 

Meantime  '  Elyah '  was  fast  becoming  a 
realised  fact :  by  May  28,  1846,^  the  first  Part 
was  quite  finidied,  and  lix  er  e^t  nnmben  of 
the  second  part  written,  and  a  large  f)ortion 
despatched  to  London  to  be  translated  by 
BarlliohinMir**  *  I  am  jumping  about  my  room 
for  joy,'  ha  writes  to  a  very  dear  frimid'  on  the 
completion  of  Part  1.  •  If  it  only  turns  out  lialf 
as  good  as  I  fancy  it  is,  how  pleased  I  shall  be ! ' 
And  ytt,  mndi  aa  tiie  oratorio  ongroiaBd  him, 
he  was  corresjwnding  with  Mme.  midl>Pfeifler 
about  an  opera,  and  writes  to  tlie  same  friend 
as  if  the  long- desired  libretto  were  virtually 
within  his  grasp.  At  this  date  he  intemiptod 
his  work  for  three  week.s  to  conduct  a  succes- 
sion of  performances  on  the  Khiue — at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  May  31- 
June  2)  for  the  seventh  and  last  time;i<'  at 
Diisseldorf,  a  soiree  ;  at  Liege,  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  June  11,  his  hymn  'Lauda  Sion,' 
oompooed  expnmly  for  that  ooeeaton,  and  dated 
Feb.  10,  6  ;  and  at  Cologne  the  first  festival 
of  the  German  •  Flemish  as.Hociation,  for  which 
he  had  composed  a  Fcstgeaang  on  Schiller's 
poem  'An  die  Kunstler'  (op.  68).  Hia  reeep. 
tion  throughout  this  tour  was  rapturous,  and 
delighted  him.  The  tiiree  weeks  were  one 
continned  toene  of  excitement.  Every  moment 
not  taken  up  in  rehearsing  or  iM  rlonning  made 
some  demand  on  his  strength.  He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  all  the  time,  but  the  strain  must 
have  been  great,  and  waa  sure  to  he  folt  sooner 
or  later.  It  will  all  l)e  found  in  a  deliglitful 
letter  to  Fanny  of  June  27,  184«."  On  Jane 
<  Mo$.  II.  in. 

*  Thm  EnfUah  jmpO*  fur  IMA  kii<l  1H4.%  mteMiiftha  ^ 

KMU.  WelU.  Raaker.  A»cbtr.  utd  Kocliatra. 

•  /  f;  Jrnny  Mn.l 

■  /   f"  H.  hubrliiif.  M*7  25.  1848. 

w^'^.u*!"'"  »'  '  J«n'»r  Lt«"l- 

»•  On  thi«  r»^<Mi..n  hr  ilt»cflTer«d  the  two  mlunHmnt  Iwr,  In  (he 
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26  he  is  again  at  Leipzig,  writing  to  ^loscheles 
to  proteat  agaiiut  the  axdnaimi  from  the  buid 

at  Birmingham  of  souie  i>1ayt>rs  who  had  been 
impertinent  to  him  at  the  I'hilhannonic  in 
1844.'  Th«  summer  was  unusually  hot,  ami  his 
frio&ds  well  remember  hove  exhausted  he  often 
became  over  his  close  work.  But  he  kept  his 
time.  The  remainder  of  the  Oratorio  was  in 
Bartholomew*!  hands  by  tiie  latter  part  of  July ; ' 
the  instrumental  parts  were  copied  in  Leipzig, 
and  rehearsed  by  Mendelssohn  there  on  August 
5.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  before  leaving 
waa  to  hia  oonaeiit  to  the  pnbUoation  of 
some  of  Fanny's  compositions,  which,  owing  to 
hia  *  tremendous  reverence  for  print,'  he  had 
always  opposed,-^  aiid  now  only  agreed  to 
reluctantly.^  Ha  amved  in  Landon,  for  the 
ninth  time,  on  the  evening  of  August  17  or  18, 
had  a  trial  rebearaal  with  piano  at  Mosclieles's 
hooae,  two  band^rehearsals  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  went  to  Birmingham  on  Sunday  the 
23rd,  had  full  relioarsah  on  Monday  morning 
aud  Tueaday  evening,  and  the  Oratorio  was  per- 
formed on  the  morning  of  Wedneaday,  Aug.  26. 
The  Town  Hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  sun  burst  forth  and  lit  up 
the  scene  as  Mendelssohn  took  hi^  place, '  umid 
a  deafening  roar  of  applause  from  band,  chorus, 
and  audience.  Stamligl  was  the  Elijah,  and 
Charles  Lockey  sang  the  air  'Then  shall  the 
righteoQB*  in  •  manner  wMeh  oaUed  forth 
Mcndelaaohn's  wannest  praise.^  '  No  work  of 
mine' — Jiays  he  in  the  long  letter  which  ho 
wrote  his  brother  the  same  evening — '  no  work 
of  nine  ever  went  ao  admirably  ftt  the  flrat 
performance,  or  was  received  with  such  enthu- 
siasm both  by  musicians  and  the  public,  as  this.' 
'  I  never  in  my  life  heard  a  better  jierforinance — 
no  nor  ao  good,  and  almost  d<>ul>t  if  1  can  ever 
hear  one  like  it  again.''  1      than  four 

choruses  and  four  airs  were  encored.*  The 
appUuae  at  the  oondnston  of  both  first  and 
aeoond  parte  waa  enormous — almost  grotesquely 
so  ;  and  an  old  member*  of  the  band  well 
remembered  the  eagerness  with  which  Mendels- 
sohn shook  hands  with  all  who  conld  get  near 
him  in  the  artists'  room,  thanking  them  warmly 
for  the  performance.  He  returned  to  London 
with  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Moschcles,  'on  purpose  for 
A  fish  dinner  at  Lovi>grove's,'  spent  four  days  at 
Rjunsgate  with  the  Benecke??  'to  oat  crabs,' 
and  on  Sept.  6  recrossed  the  Oliannel  with 
StaodigL  His  visit  this  time  had  been  one  of 
intense  hard  work,  as  any  one  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  achieve  the  first  }>erfornianc(>  of  a  great 
work  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  will 
readily  nndoatand.    And  the  strain  was  tinre- 

>  t  to  Monchol.-*,  Juno  'Ji'),  I^W, 

•  Cni*  lotirf  iittii  iiiinuta  <xirr«!«pun«t«iio«  (entinljr  In  BncUtta)  with 
Btftfauinrnvw.  v^icf'tliu  with  »n  Ituportut  Itltar  In  twijialto.  will 
b*  (oon-l  ill  the  //••(.     '  jRi^'  eiu«t«mHL  Mrf  v.] 

)  A.  to  hli  iiiuthw.  ittM  S,  U9l.     •  fLM.  UL  SM.      •  A  fi.  U. 

•  to  iNal.  .Utod         ln^tHHj  A^ut  M,  ISMt*  th*  dS^  «tf 

I  S**,  .  — llojch«i«,  mr*  n  plaaM;  JHml  II.  U9. 

•  Mr.  i.  J.  WlUjr.         w  r.M.  tu.  244. 


mitting,  for,  owing  partly  to  Mosohelea's  illii« 
he  had  no  relaxation,  or  next  to  none. 

consequence  he  was  so  tired  as  to  be  coni^vell 
to  rest  three  times  between  Ostend  and  Lei 
2ig. It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the  buoyaucy  of  t 
similar  journey  ten  years  bdbre." 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Oi 
torio  the  reader  will  liardly  believe  tb^t  '. 
himself  was  satisfied  with  his  work.  Qoite  t 
contrary.  His  letter  to  Klingemann  of  Dec. 
shows  the  eagerness  with  which  he  w<ant  abo 
his  corrections.** 

The  oratorio  was  thenengraved^  and  pabliab 
by  Simrock  of  Berlin,  and  Ewer  &  Co.,  Londo 
in  .June  1847.  Meantime  Mendelssohn  hi 
been  again  reminded  of  his  duties  at  Berlin  1 
an  urgent  oommand  from  the  King  to  set  tl 
German  Litnrfrv  to  music.  This  (.still  in  MSk 
and  an  anthem  or  motet  (published  as  oik  7 
No.  5),  both  for  donble  ohoir,  are  respective 
dated  Oct  28  and  Oct  5,  1846.  A  song  f 
the  German.*!  iu  Lyons  — dear  to  him  aa  tl 
birthplace  of  his  wife — and  a  Psalm-tune  I 
the  n«neh  Relbrmed  Chttrch  in  Fnmkf<wt,  a 
dated  the  Stli  and  9th  of  the  same  month.  C 
Oct.  21  the  Moscheleses  arrive  at  Leipzi^g,  .-u 
Moschelea  begins  his  duties  an  I'rufeaaor  of  piau 
forte-playing  and  composition.  Gade  again  oa 
ducted  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  for  this  s«r.x<soi 
A  traoeof  Mendelssobn'sinterest  In  tbemremai] 
in  a  pianoforte  aooompaniment  to  the  E 
Violin  Prelude  of  Ba!ch,i*  whidi  he  evident! 
wrote  for  David's  {xn  formance  at  the  Conr-fTt  ■ 
N  o  V.  1 2,  1 8 4 6.  The  MS.  is  dated  the  day  he  tor 
andisaraongstBavid's  papers.**  DnringOetobi 
and  November  he  w  ah  very  much  occupied  wi< 
the  illness  of  his  faithful  servant  Johann  Ki-eb 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached — *  meiu  Lrart 
guter  Diener,'  aa  he  calls  him— «nd  whose  deati 
on  Nov.  23,  distressed  him  much.  It  wi 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  losses  which  wi 
ultimately  to  drag  him  down.  Fortunately  1 
had  again,  as  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  dent] 
some  mechanical  work  to  which  he  conld  tun 
This  time  it  was  the  comparison  of  the  origin) 
autograph  parts  of  Baeh's  B  minor  mass  w{^  h 
(Mendt>lssobn's).icoreof  tlie .same  work.*'  Astin! 
went  on,  however,  he  was  able  to  apply  himsa 
to  more  independent  tasks,  and  by  Dec.  6  wi 
.igain  hard  at  work  on  the  alterations  i 
'Klijali.''^  Since  the  middle  of  October  ll 
had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Lumley,' 
then  lessee  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Londoi 

>■  KM.  ill  244.  I*  t.  to  hia  mother.  Oct.  4.  I(S7. 

I»  For  »  ilrt«(l«il  f»»miB»tt'.ii  hr  Mr  JuMph  Befin«tt.  of  d 
aM'-rati'.nii  in  the  ••ratj^rli),  imni  .l/u»ir,i;  Tim»4  from  Oet.  IW2  1 
April  iadiulTf.  Alao  aut.  of  •  KUJ'*-  A  US.  0)Vf  u<  tl 
Miftud  faU  MM%  IB  A  wpfirtli  bMd,  la  in  tto  fawMM  « 

l»  Op.  7»?.  No,  S 

J.  S.  Htteh.  Ho.  634.  The  Prvlod*  U  wvil  knovn  m  I>.uiJoa  thrvog 
JuMhtm'tpUyinc of  It. 

u>  '  An  r.  n»rid  sur  trad  mm  dar  Rrtnnariiug  n  teaTtOufcl h*1 
F.  M.  B.  Uipilif  L  IIU  Nor.  IMA.'  Thin  (which  with  IMUn  MM 
tlitniiln  (bin  artfrl*  I  ow«  to  my  fiicod  Mr.  Panl  D«vld)lMkMBi 
th*«ccr>1rpaii(iii<-nt  h»<1  oHitifi»t1r  MtWIMJttaiL 

)7  /.  t"  KUntT'  iimiin.  Ii<h'.  H.  1H4^.  IS 
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as  to  an  opera  to  be  founded  by  Scribe  on 
*T1ie  Tempest,'  already  tried  by  ImiiMnnaim 

(see    p.   1276) ;   and  a  long  conrMpondence 
between  himself,  Scribe,  and  Luniley  appears  to 
haTe  taken  place,  no  doubt  exhauiitive  on  his 
ftrt.    It  eame  to  nothing,  from  hit  diMatisfae- 
tion  with  the  libretto,'  bat  it  was  accompanied 
by  extreme  and  long-continued  annoyance,  owing 
to  his  belief  that  the  opera  was  announced  in 
London  as  if  he  were  under  •  oon tract  to  com- 
plete it,  and  that  for  tlio  sonsnn  of  1847.'''  lie 
was  at  this  moment  more  or  less  committed  to 
tlio  subject  of  *  Lonley,*  on  which  ho  had  oom- 
MUiieated  with  Geibel  the  poet  as  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding  April.'  Geiljel,  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn's 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  wife's,  was  at  work 
OB  tlio  book  and  completed  it  at  tho  beginning 
of  1847.    MprnlrlsHohn  occasionally  conductod 
the  later  Gewamihau^  concerts  of  this  season,  and 
some  of  the  programmes  were  of  special  interest, 
such  as  two  historicaloonoertson  Feb.  18  and  25, 
1*4  7.    One  of  these  gJivc  him  the  opjiortimity 
to  write  a  charming  letter  to  the  daughter  of 
Baieliardt,*a  composer  for  whom  hcalwaya  had 
a  special  fondn^,  and  whose  Moniing  Hymn 
(from  ililton)  had  Vieen  performe<i  at  the  Feati- 
Tal  at  Cologne  in  1836  at  his  instance. 
TIlio  ma  not  on  Hm  whole  a  satis&otory 

sntumn.  Aft^r  the  extra  hard  work  of  tlic  spring 
and  summer,  e8i>ecially  the  tremendous  struggle 
against  time  in  finishing  '  Elijah,'  he  ought  to 
have  had  a  long  and  complete  reet,  like  that 
which  so  revivwl  him  in  1844  ;  whereas  the 
autumn  was  spent  at  Leipzig,  a  lees  congenial 
q»ot  than  FVankftnt,  and,  as  wo  havo  ihown,  in 
the  midst  of  grave  anxiety  and  perpetual  busi- 
ness, involving  a  correspondence  which  those 
only  can  appreciate  who  have  seen  its  extent,  and 
tiM  length  of  the  letters,  and  the  care  and  neat- 
B0M  with  which  tlic  whole  is  registered  and 
nmnged  by  his  own  hands.  Knowing  what 
nitimately  happened,  itiiobvkMU  thattiuswniit 
of  rest,  coming  after  so  much  stress,  moat  ham 
told  seriously  upon  him.  He  himself  appears 
to  have  felt  the  neoe»ity  of  lessening  his  U)>ours, 
for  wo  are  told  that  ho  had  plans  for  giving  up 
all  stated  and  uncongenial  duty,  and  doing  only 
what  he  felt  disposed  to  do  ;  for  building  a 
house  in  Frankfort,^  so  as  to  pass  the  summer 
tiiere,  and  the  winter  in  Berlin  with  his  sisters, 
and  thus  in  some  measure  revive  the  old  family 
Ufa  to  which  he  so  strongly  urges  bis  brother- 
iB-lnw  in  a  lemaikablo lottar  of  this  time.* 
NoUaing,  however,  could  stop  the  current  of  his 
musical  power.  He  was  at  work  on  '  Christus,' 
the  new  oratorio.^  As  capellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  ho  had  to  arrange  and  oondoot 
tile  Coort  OoDcerts  at  Dresden  ;  and  he  took  a 
Urfit  part  in  the  management  of  the  Gewandhaus 

I  Loulcjr'a  Jttmtnltmitot*,  p.  IflS. 
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Concerts  this  season,  though  suffering  much  from 
his  head,  and  being  all  the  time  under  tho  osra 

of  his  doctor.*  How  minutely,  too,  he  did  his 
duty  at  this  time  as  chief  of  the  Conservatorium 
is  shown  by  a  MS.  memorandum,  dated  Jan. 
10,  1847,  containing  a  long  list  of  students, 
with  full  notes  of  their  faults,  and  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  their  professors.  His 
enjoyment  of  life  is  still  very  keen,  and  his 
birthday  wa.s  celebrated  with  an  immense  amount 
of  fun.  His  wife,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Schunck 
— a  special  favourite  of  Mendelssohn's — ^gave  a 
comic  scene  in  the  Fknnkfint  dialect;  and 
Joachim  (as  Paganini),Mosdlsles  (as  a  cook),  and 
Mrs.  Moscheles,  acted  an  impromptu  charade  on 
the  word  '  Gewandhaus.'  Happily  no  presenti- 
nwnt  disturbed  thom ;  and  tho  master  of  the 
honse  was  as  uproarious  as  if  he  had  fifty  birth- 
days  before  him.  On  Go<h1  Friday  (April  8) 
he  conducted  'St.  Paul'  at  Leip;cig,  and  shortly 
afterwaida— for  the  tenth,  and  alas  !  the  last 
time — was  once  more  in  England,  where  he 
had  an  engagement  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  oondnek  three  (snheequently  increased 
to  four)  peiformanoM  ci  * Ktydi'  in  its  reriied 
form.» 

One  of  those  kindnesses  which  ^ideared 
him  so  peculiarly  to  his  friends  belongs  to  this 

time.  Matl:i!iie  Frej^e  had  a  son  datigerously 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  hear  the  performance  of 
*8t.  Paul.*  'Nannn,'  said  he,  'don't  distress 
yourself  ;  when  he  gets  out  of  danger  I'll  come 
with  Cecile  and  plfiy  to  you  all  iii^ht.'  And 
he  wont,  began  with  Beethoven's  Moonlight 
Sonata,  and  played  on  for  tiireo  hours,  ending 
with  his  own  Variations  sericuses.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards,  he  left,  travelled  to  London 
with  Joachim,'*^  and  reached  the  Kliugemanns' 
house  on  Monday  evening,  April  12.  The  per- 
fonnances  of  *  Elijah  '  [the  first  in  tlio  revised 
form  of  the  oratorio]  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  the  16th,  23rd,  28th,  with  a  fourth  on  the 
80th.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were 
present  on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  Prince  wrote  ttie  note  in  his  programme 
bcok,addre8singMende1ssohnasa8eccnd  Elijah, 
faithful  to  the  worship  of  true  Art  though  en- 
compassed by  the  idolaters  of  Baal,  which  has 
often  been  printed."  In  the  interval  Mendels- 
sohn {>aid  a  visit  to  Manchester  for  a  ])erformance 
of  '  Elijah  '  [by  the  Ilar^'reavps  Choral  Society,] 
on  the  20th,  and  another  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  rehesned  and  conducted  the  oratorio  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  27th  [for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Stimpson,  tiie  mganistj   He  oonduoted  his 

*  TIm  anfigainrat  for  on*  p«rfonn*no*  had  bMO  tendarad  m  wrly 

a*  R«pl.  U  :  see  Mctidcliuiohn'i  nplj  of  Oct.  7,  ISM.  to  Uie  lettiVtf 
the  wcret^ry  to  the  Society  iThoiiuu  Rmr«rt  of  thatdAte,  In  f^H^ 

fi-2lT.  Theother  two  w»T»"  prrp|K>M>il  J«n.      aii'l  nrrnntrnl  fur  hatlfMa 
h»t  <lAt«  »nrl  Mari'h  10,  HIT;  •<><■  the  li'.trr  .if  chivt  ,ute  to  BH^ 
tholoincw,  folko,  p.  'JW.    The  fuurtb  wm  Mt  ■ftcrtiuiUKbt. 
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'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  '  music  and  Scotch 
Symphony  at  tli«  Philhwmotiio  on  Afwil  26, 

and  iilayeil  Rei'tlioven's  0  m;ijor  Concerto  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  brilliancy  and  delicacy. 
He  probably  never  played  that  beautiful  concerto 
— 'my  old  eheval  de  bataille,'  as  he  called  it 
yeAra  boforc — more  Hplfinh'dly  than  he  did  on 
this  occasion.  To  a  friend  ^  who  told  him  so 
after  the  per  rormaaoe  ho  repUod:  *I  waadcsirom 
to  jjlay  wi'll,  for  there  were  two  ladiw  pn-i^ent 
whom  I  particularly  wislif^d  to  ]>lftasp,  and  they 
were  the  Queen  and  Jenny  Laud.  A  little  tii^it 
rememlMNd  by  mora  mm  one  who  liaard  the 

perforni  inee,  is  that  durinp;  the  caden''n  tn  tlie 
tirst  movement — a  long  and  elaborate  one,  and, 
as  before  (see  p.  1 466),  entirely  extempore,  Costa 
who  ooadneted,  rsbwd  his  baton,  thinking  that 
it  v.'xs  coming  to  an  f^nd.  on  \vhii-"h  MrndrlH^nhn 
looked  up,  and  held  up  one  of  hit  hands,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *Kot  yet.' 

On  May  1  he  lunched  at  the  Pru^an  embaasy 
and  playp<i.  and  nho  played  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  iiucicmgham  Palace  in  the  presence  of 
tiio  Qaoen  and  Prinoo  Albert  only.  On  the  4th, 
at  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Sociotj',  he  played 
Beethoven  8  thirty -two  Variations,  without 
book,  hjs  own  C  minor  Trio,  and  a  Song  without 
Wordi ;  and  the  same  evening  was  at  the  opera 
at  Jenny  Lind's  d^but  On  the  evening  of  the 
6th  at  the  Autient  Concert  he  played  on  the 
organ  a  prelude  and  ftagae  on  the  name  of  Baeh. 
The  morning  of  the  6th  he  8{)cnt  at  Lonl  Elles- 
mere's  picture-gallery,  and  in  the  afternoon 
played  to  his  friends  the  Buusens  and  a  dis- 
tingniahed  company,  inolnding  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  at  the  Prussian  embassy.  He  left 
tha  room  in  great  emotion,  and  without  the 
power  of  saying  farewell.*  The  same  day  he 
wrote  a  Song  without  Words  in  the  album  of 
Lady  Caroline  Cavendish,  and  another  in  that 
of  the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish,  since  published  as 
op.  102,  No.  S,  and  op.  86,  No.  6,  reepeeUvely. 
On  the  8th  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  Huckinghatn  Palace,  and  left  London 
the  same  evening,  much  exhausted,  with  the 
Klingemaans.  He  had  indeed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  stayed  too  long  lioro  already.* '  It  was 
observed  at  this  time  by  one*  who  evidently 
knew  him  wall,  that  though  in  the  evening  and 
whan  azdtsd  by  playing,  he  looked  as  he  had 
done  on  former  visitH,  yet  that  by  dayliglit  his 
face  showed  sad  traces  of  wear  and  a  look  of 
prematore  old  age.  He  eroaaed  on  Sunday, 
the  9th,  to  Calfiisi,  drove  to  Ostond,  and  on  the 
11th  was  at  Cologne.^  At  Herbe«thal,  through 
the  extra  zeal  of  a  police  official,  who  mistook 
him  for  a  Dr.  Mendelssohn  of  whom  the  polioe 
were  in  search,  he  was  Btop|)ed  on  his  road, 
seriously  annoyed,  and  oompelled  to  write  a 
long  atatement  which  mnat  have  cost  him  as 
much  time  and  labour  as  to  compose  an  overture. 

1  iurtboloitt«v.  *  Uf»  of  Bumm^  U.  US.  MO. 

1  It.  t  «  rtmmi'tMagmtma,  Utit,  ttW,  p,  9». 
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He  had  been  only  a  day  or  two  in  Frankfort 
when  he  received  the  news  4^  ^  sadden  death 

of  his  sister  Fanny  at  Berlin  on  May  14.  It 
was  broken  to  him  too  abruptly,  and  acting  on 
his  enfeebled  frame  completely  overcame  him. 
With  a  sliriek  he  fell  to  the  groimd,and  remained 
insensible  for  somr  tirnr.  It  was  the  third  blow 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  received,  a  blow  perhaps 
harder  to  bear  than  either  of  the  othaia,  ina*- 
mndi  as  Fanny  was  his  «star,  mcvs  of  hia  own 
age,  and  he  himself  was  older,  more  worn,  and 
less  able  in  the  then  weak  state  of  his  nerves  to 
sustain  the  shook.  In  his  own  words,  *a  great 
chaj)ter  was  ended,  and  nntVnT  title  nor  be- 
ginning of  the  next  were  »  ritteu. '  ^ 

Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  move,  the  whole  family  (with  Frl. 
Jung  a"  govemejw,  and  Dr.  Klengel  as  tutor) 
went  to  Baden- iiaden  where  they  were  joined  hy 
Paul  and  Henael ;  thence  by  Sohaffhanaen  to 
Lucerne,  Thun,  and  Interlaken,  in  and  about 
wliich  they  made  some  stay.  To  Felix  the  relief 
was  long  in  coming.  On  July  7,  though  well, 
and  oftm  even  cheerful,  ha  wis  still  nnable  to 
do  any  musical  work,  write  a  proper  letter,  or 
recover  a  consisten  t  frame  of  mind.  Ue  worked 
at  his  drawing  with  mors  than  usual  assiduity 
at  this  time.  Thirteen  large  water -colour 
pictures  illu«?trate  the  journey,  beginning  with 
two  views  of  Uie  Falls  of  Schatihauaen  (June  27 
and  29),  and  ending  with  one  of  Interlalran 
(Sept.  4).  Many  of  them  are  very  highly 
finished,  and  all  are  works  which  no  artist  x\tcd 
hesitate  to  sign.  They  are  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  of  hia  previous  sketches,  and  there  is 
a  c<^rt.-iiTity  .nVoitt  tbe  drawing,  and  a  Boli  lity  in 
the  perspective,  which  show  how  well  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  about.  Tie  same  love  of 
form  that  shines  so  conspicuously  in  his  great 
symphonie-?  is  thrrc,  and  the  details  are  ptit  in, 
like  the  oboo  and  clarinet  phrases  in  his  scores, 
as  if  he  loved  ovary  stroke.  They  are  really 
beautiful  works.  In  addition  to  these  finished 
drawing,  he  sketched  a  good  deal  in  Indian 
ink.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  Paul  and  Henael 

returned  home,  but  Felix  and  hisi  familyremained 
till  September.  ^  Meantime  the  world  was  going 
on,  regardleaa  of  private  tronblea ;  frianda  visited 
him,  and  plans  far  mnsto  began  to  crowd  roniMl 

him.  Among  the  former  were  Professor  Graves  • 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  Grote  the  historian — old 
frienda,  the  laat  of  whom  had  taken  a  long 

journey  on  jiurjKisetoseehiiii'** — andChorley  the 
musical  critic.  He  hod  received  a  request  from 
the  Philharmonic  Society  for  a  Symphony  for 
1848  ;  an  applicutinTj  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
ojtening  of  the  I'liilharmonic  Hall,  Liverpool"  ; 
had  a  new  Cantata  iu  view  for  Frankfort,  and 

•  £.toatbeckA.Jaly  7.  1847.         7  x.  to  rial,  ang.  3.  ]SI7. 

•  Chorlay'a  M<Ml*rn  Hrrman  MuHf.  11.  ISC 
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v5;fthinp  for  the  inauguration  of  Cologne 
'^«ir»l.    '  Elijah  '  was  to  be  given  under  his 
brtnbotli  at  Berlin  (Nor.  3)  mkI  ViraiM^-at 
t!:e  ;»ttcr  with  Jenny  Liiid — and  the  long- 
ciicnslied  opera  exercised  ita  old  ohanu  over  him. 
Bit  his  MTVcs  were  atiU  too  weak  to  bear  any 
mIn^  and  he  sutforad  much  from  headache  and 
»eariiMM  ;  his  }>iano  was  '  not  for  {ilaying,  but 
kr  trying  a  chord,'  '  it  was  the  very  worst  he 
lad  ever  touched  in  hia         and  ho  ahrank 
i  Imd  the  organ  at  Fribourg  when  proposed  to 
haJ  The  organ  in  the  village  church  of  Ring- 
gnb«|^  OD  the  lake  of  Brienz,  was  his  only 
Moana^  and  it  waa  there  tiiat  for  tha  laatttmo 
is  his  life  he  touched  the  organ  keys.    He  put 
MMit  (he  music  for  Liverpool,  '  for  the  preaent ' 
'aaddaefined  tho  raqnaat  of  the  Philharmonic,' 
|«B  the  ground  that  a  work  for  the  Society 
Sight  not  to  bear  the  least  trace  of  the  hurry 
aad  bustle  in  which  he  would  have  to  live  for 
As  liit  of  the  year.    At  tiio  aamo  timo  ho  waa 
aach  agitated  at  the  state  of  home  politics, 
■Lich  were  very  threatpiiing,  and  l(M)kcd  with 
tppreheusion  on  the  future  of  Germany.  For 
himself  ha  wtomed  strongly  to  the  plana  already 
»Iladtd  to  at  thp  end  of  1846,  of  giving  up 
fimag  and  concert-giving,  and  other  exciting 
«H  enetiiig  hwaiueaa,  ttid  taking  Ufa  more 
cwiIt,  and  mora  antinly  aa  he  liked.* 

At  length  the  power  of  application  came,  and 
k  b^an  to  write  muaic  We  shall  not  be  far 
'•nag  ia  taking  tha  intanaely  noamftd  and 
iptated  String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  80)  as 
Ute  lirst  distinct  utterance  of  his  distress.  This 
aver,  he  arrived  by  degreea  at  a  happier  and 
Ma  fvan  mantd  condition,  though  with 
ptr'ixysm'i  of  intense  grief  and  distress.  The  con- 
tmt  between  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  hia  former 
hnm  aad  Hm  Mmlire,  apathetic  tono  of  tiioao 
^ich  are  paaaai  yed  from  this  tine,  is  most 
Tfmarkable,  and  impossible  to  be  overlooked, 
it  is  aa  if  the  man  were  broken,^  and  accepted 
^  fat  withont  aa  id«a  of  reaiataaea.  Ha 
f^ntinaally  recurred  to  the  idea  nS  fatiramaat 
from  all  active  life  but  compot^ition. 

Of  the  music  which  is  due  to  thia  time  we 
ind,  besides  the  Quartet  just  mentioned,  an 
Ar'iante  and  Scherzo  in  E  major  and  A  minor, 
"^cb  form  the  first  movements  of  op.  81 ;  the 
frtgneati  of  'Loreloy'  and  of  'OMilboa' ;  a 

Deam,Jnbilate,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  dimittis 
fcr  four  voices  (op.  69),  which  he,  l>egaM  before 
g^ng  to  Loudon,  and  tini^hed  in  Baden-Baden 
«  Jane  12,  aad  a  few  aonga,  racfa  aa  *Ioh 
»4ndre  fort*  (op.  71,  No.  5).  [.Mendelssohn 
>FT«ars  to  have  composed  the  Te  Deum  fifteen 
jean  earlier,  though  he  may  have  rewritten  it 

,  ^■■M H4»<fe.       %  vn. 

'         Orrm.  Mutte.  li-  3M. 

'  L»tlw  V»  rhilturnionic  Sorlety.  '  IntcrUkcn,  Aug    27.  1M7." 
iinUad  ia  Um  profnunm*  l:n<>k  of  tba  cuncvrt  glytn  VeL.  !>,  1880). 
•JM.«(rm.  JMe,  H.  3« ;  /v.  p  27V. 

*Thit  wpj— loo  «M  umJ  to  th«  wriUr  hj  Dr.  Klenccl.  Ui« 
t»t«r  d  kto  hoy*,  vbo  »»•  ocmatAntly  with  him  dtxrint  the  Ujit  two 
»  '.kne  fmn  al  hi»  lit*,  and  know  him  inUnutaly.   Dr.  Klangd 


in  1847.  See  his  letter  (in  English)  of  Aug.  22,  ^ 
1832,  in  Brit  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  1 1,730,  fol.  129  ;  " 
priatad  in  Mtutad  TImm,  Oot  1908,  p.  «62.] 

With  the  close  of  the  sumnier  the  l>arty  ^ 
returned  homewards,  and  on  Sept.  17  were 
again  in  Leijizig.^  He  found  there  a  new 
Broadwood  grand  piano  which  had  l>een  for- 
warded by  the  firm  during  his  absence  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  said  to  have  played  upon  it  for 
aeyaral  hoiifa.  Thoaa  who  Imow  him  haat  fonad 
him  '  unaltered  ill  miad,  and  when  at  the  piano 
or  talking  about  music  still  all  life  and  fire.'' 
During  these  days  he  played  to  Dr.  Schleinitz 
a  aow  atring  quartet,  ooaiplota  except  the  alow 
movement,  which  wjus  to  be  a  set  of  Variations 
— but  not  yetput  on  paper.  He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  fiuztoB  <^fw  h  Co,),  one  of  hia  EB|^iah 
publishers,  with  tha  words  '  You  ahaU  MTa 
jilenty  of  musie  from  me  ;  I  will  give  you  no 
cause  to  complain.''  But  such  momenta  of 
▼ividty  would  he  followed  by  great  depreaaion, 
in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  or  to  be 
spoken  to  even  by  old  friends.  He  was  much 
clianged  in  look,  and  he  who  before  was  never 
at  not,  and  whoae  hands  were  always  ia  motion, 
now  often  sat  dnil  and  listless,  without  moving 
a  finger.  '  He  liad  aged,  looked  pale  and  weary, 
walked  leaa  quickly  thaa  before,  aad  waa  more 
intensely  affected  by  i  very  paaaing  thing  than 
he  used  to  be.'  AIho  he  complained  of  the 
oppressive  air  of  the  town.*  And  yet,  not  even 
thoaa  moot  near  him  appear  to  hava  realiMd  tbo 
radical  and  alarming  change  fiir  tha  WOTta  whioh 
had  taken  place  in  his  strength. 

The  Gewandhaus  concerts  b^an  on  Oct.  8, 
but  he  took  no  part  in  them,  and  left  the 
conducting  to  his  old  eolleague  Riet?".  A  friend 
recollects  his  saying  how  happy  he  was — 'aa 
oheerfbl  aa  a  aet  of  organ  •  passages ' — iiiat  h« 
had  not  to  make  out  the  programmes.  He 
drea<ied  all  public  music,  and  complained  much, 
though  blaming  himself  as  not  deserving  the 
happlnaoa  ho  had  ia  hia  *d8ar  OMla'  aad  in 
the  recovery  of  his  boy  Felix.  He  had  been  to 
Berlin  for  a  week,  very  shortly  after  his  return, 
and  the  sight  of  his  sister's  rooms,  exactly  as 
she  left  them,  had  agit-ated  him  extremely,'^ 
'  and  ahnuHt  neutralised  the  benefits  of  his 
Swiss  retirement.'  He  had  definitely  given  up 
the  performaaoa  of  '  Bli|jah  *  at  BcrUa,  tmt  waa 
bent  on  undertaking  that  at  Vienna  on  Nov.  14 
where  he  was  to  hear  his  friend  Jenny  Lind  in 
the  music  which  he  had  written  for  her  voice. 
On  the  morning  of  Get  9,  he  called  oa  tha 
Moscheloses  and  walked  with  them  to  the 
Rosenthal.  He  was  at  first  much  depresaed, 
bat  it  went  off,  and  he  became  for  the  moment 

•  Mo*.  11.  177.  •  Ibid.  p.  17T. 

*  |Kor  •'ttriftii  from  hi*  long  »nd  plauiAnt  mrrMipondrarc  with 
Mr.  Biiit^in  F.aerA  Co.i.  -k  ilutienl  Timtmot  J»n.  knd  March  1906. 
I>p.  'JO,  1C7  A  iijcinorUl  wliiilnw,  jnlnUjr  to  caiiiiiivraonite  Mandcl*- 
•uhii  »n<l  Buit>}D.  hii  KnglUh  piiblishw,  haa  bp'n  plac«d  Id  tlia 
ehjinc«lof  CrunfxM  Thun  h.  MlddlMWS.] 

»  £anifM(d<ia,  pp.  IM.  ISI.  >•  Mm  Png*;  JTm.  11.  ISl.  »A.p.t7. 
»  TVIaMIMte«tadilBl»tk«tai«(UMaMb)alitefi«niTal«aMt 

Burt  ten  taM  MMltna  tWliilt  to  kMW  ton  iwi  kgr  Ub. 
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almost  gay.  After  tins  he  went  to  Madame 
Frege's  house,  and  here  his  depression  returned, 
and  worse  thui  lMfin«.  His  object  wis  to  omieidt 
her  as  to  the  selection  and  order  of  the  songs 
in  op.  71,'  which  he  was  about  to  publish — 
one  of  the  minute  matters  in  which  he  was  so 
ftstidious  mnd  difficult  to  satisfy.  She  sang 
them  to  him  several  times,  they  settled  the 
order,  and  then  he  said  he  must  hear  them  unce 
more,  and  after  that  th^  would  study  '  Klijah ' ; 
she  left  the  room  for  lights,  and  on  her  return 
found  him  on  tlie  sofa  shiven'Tt;?,  his  hands  culd 
and  stiff,  his  head  in  violent  pain.  He  then 
went  home,  and  the  attack  oontbiiied ;  leediM 

were  ajiplied,  and  by  the  15th  ho  had  recovered 
SO  far  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  details 
of  the  reception  of  Hiller's  new  opera  at  Dresden, 
and  aotoally  to  make  plans  for  his  Vienna 
journey.  On  the  25th  he  writes  to  his  broMirr 
in  the  old  atfectionate  vein.  He  is  taking  tonics, 
Imt  Paul's  Awe  would  do  him  more  good  than 
the  bitterest  medicine.  He  was  not,  however, 
dc.stine<l  to  sjH-ak  to  him  apain.  Op.  tlis  2Sth 
ho  was  so  intMh  better  as  to  take  a  walk  with 
bis  wife,  but  it  waa  too  much,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  had  a  seeond  attjK^k,  and  on 
Nov.  3  another,  which  last  deprived  him  of 
oonsoiousnees.  He  lingered  through  the  next 
day,  fortunately  without  |Mun,  and  expired  at 
9.24  P.M.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1847,  in  the 
presenoe  of  his  wife,  his  brotlier,  Schleinitz, 
David,  and  Moacheles.  During  the  illness,  the 
public  feeling  was  intense.  Bulletins  were  issued, 
and  the  house  waa  besieged  by  iniMiirers.  After 
his  death  it  was  as  it  every  one  lu  the  town 
had  leoeiTed  a  blow  and  sustained  a  penonsl 
loss.  '  It  is  lovely  weather  here,'  writes  a 
young  English  student'  to  the  York  Vovrani, 
*  but  an  awftil  sttlln^  prevails  ;  we  feel  as  if 
the  king  were  dead.  Clusters  of  people  are  seen 
speaking  together  in  the  streets. '  The  streets 
were  placarded  at  the  oomcrs  with  official 
annoonoements  of  his  death,  as  if  he  liad  been 
a  great  officer  of  state. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  the  jiublio  were 
allowed  to  see  tho  dead  body.  On  Sunday  the 
7th  it  was  taken  to  the  Pauliner  Church  at 
Leipzig.  A  band  preceded  the  hearse,  idaying 
the  Song  without  Words  in  £  minor  (Book  5, 
No.  3),  instnunsiited  by  Moseheles ;  uid  after 
this  came  a  student '  of  the  Consenratotinm 
with  a  cushion,  on  which  lay  a  silver  crown 
formerly  presented  to  Mendelssohn  by  his  pupils, 
and  his  Order  *  pour  le  m^te.'  The  pall  was 
borne  by  Moseheles,  David,  Hauptmann,  and 
Gade  ;  the  professors  and  pu]-iila  of  the  Con- 
servatorium,  the  members  of  ilie  Gewaudhaus 
orchestra,  the  chief  fimctionariea  of  the  Oorpora- 

>  Of  thf  f-'yi'n  >ang»  which  h«  brought,  tha  '  AlUlautichm  FrOh- 
I(DC«lt«d.'  UlcijK-h  pnt  on  p*per  on  Oct.  7.  ww  compoaed  In  tba 

»URira«r.  Th»  '  Na^htil*!-!' wi\»<'<,tin„_,.odnn'l  wrltt<>n  f-.r  SL-M»«i>iJt«'!i 
lilrth         Ort-  1.  ttti']  i<  thorflurr  virtu*)])-  Mni'lcl«"ihii  i  l.v»t  miii- 

rwjtlao.  'Ad  Olid  Mrtb<]»7  prtiwut,'  wij  b«  tw  Mute.  l-rofB,  'but 
lik*  it  mnk,  fur  I  fw)  M  dMir-' 

*  Jtr.  Thnww  Sliapwn  0*n>i«lt».  wn  of  Dr.  CMntdf*.  wfMilat  of 
TockaiQite.  •]|».4aSnUa. 


tion  and  thA  University,  and  several  gxiiXi 
and  societies  accoiupanied  the  coffin,  and  Fa 
Mendelesobn  was  ehtef  nuMuner.  In  tho  dkmt 
the  chorale  *To  thee,  0  Lord,'  and  the  chon 
'  Happy  and  blest,'  from  '  St  Paul,'  were  suu] 
a  sermon  or  oration  was  delivered  by  Het 
Howard,  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Congreg 
tion,  and  the  service  closed  with  the  ooncludix 
chorus  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion.  At  1 0  p.i 
the  coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  Leipzig  static 
and  transported  by  rail  tO  Berlin.  On  the  roa* 
(hiring  the  night,  it  was  met  at  Ctithen  by  tl 
choir  of  the  plaoe,  under  Thile  their  directo 
and  at  Dessan  by  Friedrioh  Sehndder,  wl 
wiped  away  the  recollection  of  e;irly  aiitagoni->n 
by  a  farewell  part-song,  composed  for  tl 
occasion,  and  sung  by  his  choir  at  the  statioj 
The  coffin  arrived  at  Berlin  at  7  A.M.,  and,  aft* 
mnro  funeral  ceremonies,  was  depo.sited  in  t\ 
enclosed  buri&l-plaoe  of  the  family  in  the  All 
Draifaltl^eits  Eitohhof,  doss  outside  tho  Halli 
thor.  His  tombstone  is  a  cross.  He  rests  b< 
twecn  his  boy  Felix  and  his  sister  Fannv.  H 
father  and  mother  are  a  short  di^itance  behind 
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Tho  fifth  Gewandlians  concert,  which,  it  wa 
piously  observed,  would  naturally  have  endci 
at  the  very  moment  of  hlS  death,  was  post 
l>oned  till  Nov.  11,  M'hen,  excoi>ting  the  Eroic 
Symphony,  which  formed  the  second  part  o 
the  programme,  it  waa  entirelj  made  up  of  ttH 
compositions  of  the  departed  master.  Amoo( 
them  were  the  Nachtlit^l  of  Eichendoif  (op 
71,  No.  6),  sung  by  Madame  Frege. 

In  London  the  feeling,  though  naturally  nol 
.so  deep  or  SO  universal  as  in  hi.s  native  plaoe, 
was  yet  both  deep  and  wide.  His  visits  had  o; 
late  been  jjO  frequent,  and  the  last  one  was  s< 
recent,  and  there  was  such  a  vivid  personal! t| 
about  him,  such  force  and  fire,  and  suili  a 
general  tone  of  health  and  spirits,  that  no 
wonder  we  were  stsrtled  by  tho  nowa  of  hii 
death.  The  tone  of  the  press  was  more  that  ol 
regret  for  a  dear  relation  than  of  eulogy  for  s 
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public  character.  Each  writer  tpok*  M  if  he 
nthnately  knew  snd  lored  tlie  dvimrted.  This 

is  f^y>^cially  conspicuous  io  the  long  notices  of 
the  Tinus  and  ^thenasum,  wliich  are  full  not 
enly  of  k«en  apfireeistioii,  but  of  deep  peraoual 
eorrow.  From  his  privatt^  friends  I  sliall  only 
prmit  myself  two  quotations.  Mrs.  (Jrote, 
writing  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  names 
Umx  ffMnde  whose  deaths  had  occasioned  her 
theTOo<it  |ioignant  sorrow  of  her  life  ;  and  among 
these  are  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Alexia  de  Too(]^ue' 
TiDe,  aad  John  Stitart  MilL  Mn.  Atutin,  the 
mnt  of  his  wrly  friends  the  Taylors,  and  her- 
s**If  one  of  hia  most  intiniat"  allies,  in  a  tribute 
to  hiM  memory  an  U^auiUui  aa  it  is  short,  says — 

Hix  is  one  of  the  rare  dauBflten  whtob  cannoi  be 

Imowu  too  intimatolj.  Of  him  there  ia  noihinK  to  tell 
ths.f.  \h  not  honourable  to  his  memory,  consolliiR  to  bis 
f  is.  jiruiit-iblf-  to  »ll  men.  ...  If  I  admired  him  u 
mi  ii  t  ir.,  I  wa:,  no  le^•i  struck  by  his  childlike  simplicity 
ami  si<)rtiv<rn''ss,  lus  'iffrn-iic«  Ui  a>;o,  his  resriitu\s»  to 
beiMl  liis  gfTiiiK  to  ^-ivf  iilfft*nr»*  to  the  hutntile  and 
ignorant;  thf  Mvarityaml  firvour  of  hm  a<limr*lion  for 
•vcryt^ng  goud  and  great,  his  cuUtvated  intellect, 
leABad  taitei,  and  noble  aeatiMenta.* 

Nor  was  the  puMic  regret  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  his  intimate  friends.    We  are  not 
perhaps  prone  to  be  rery  demonstFative  over 
■rtistiT  e^iiecially  over  mtuiiciaos;  but  this  w&a 
a  man  who  !i  i  l  'vouiul  himself  into  our  ft'clings 
as  no  other  mtuiciau  had  done  since  HandeL 
Wkat  Htwdel's  songs,  the  ■  Harmonioas  Bhusk- 
amith,' and  other  harpsichord  pieces,  had  done  for 
the  English  public  in  1740,  that  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words,  and  I'art- songs,  had 
dons  in  1840,  and  they  had  already  mads  hii 
nam<>  a  beloved  household  word  in  many  a 
family  circle  both  in  town  and  oountiy.  Ue 
had  been  for  long  looked  npon  as  half  an 
Bngtiahman.    He  spoke  English  well,  he  wrote 
Mtcr^  nnd  familiar  notes  in  our  tongue  freely  ; 
he  showed  himself  in  the  provinoea ;  his  tirst 
important  work  was  founded  on  Shakospeare,  his 
last  was  brought  out  in  England,  at  so  peculiarly 
English  a  town  as  Birmingham  ;  and  his  'Scotch 
Symphony'  and  'Hebrides  Overture'  showed 
how  deeply  the  sosnety  of  Britain  hod  inflnenoed 
him.    And,  perhaps  more  than  this,  then^  ivrre 
in  the  singular  purity  of  his  life,  in  hia  known 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  faintly,  and  his  gensral 
high  and  unsftHish  cliaracter,  the  things  most 
r^^S'-^ntial  to  procure  him  both  ths  SStSSm  and 
alfection  of  the  English  people. 

The  SwsYed  Harmonie  Soetoty,  thsonly  Society 
in  London  lia\'ing  concerts  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  j»erformod  'Elijah'  on  Nov,  17,  preceded 
by  the  Dead  March  in  'Saul,'  and  with  the 
band  and  ohoma  all  dressed  in  bUck.  At 
Manche^^ter  and  Birniinghani  similar  honours 
were  paid  to  the  departed  coiajioser.  In  <  umiany 
eemmsmoimtiveoonoerts  ( TodUn/eur)v,tr>.'  given 
at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and 
many  other  places.  His  bust  was  set  up  in  the 
Theatre  at  Berlin,  and  his  prohle  in  the  Gewaud- 


haua  at  Leipzig.    Ths  fint  Oonosrt  of  ths 

Conservatoire  at  Pkris,  on  Jan.  9,  18  !S.  was 
entitled  '  X  la  memoire  de  F.  Alendelssohn- 
Barthuldy,'and  comprised  the  Scotch  Symphony 
and  Helnidee  Overture,  the  Vi<din  Oonoerto^  and 
aii-s  from  •  St.  Paul.'  Among  the  very  numerous 
letters  of  condolence  addressed  to  his  widow  ws 
will  only  mention  those  from  Qussn  Yiototia, 
ths  King  of  Pmiria,  and  ths  King  of  Saxony. 

Two  works  were  in  the  print^itt'  hands  at  the 
time  of  Mendelssohn's  death — ths  Six  Songs 

(op.  71)  and  the  Six  Kinderntiicke  (op.  7.2), 
known  in  England  &s  'Christmas  pieces.' 
These  were  quickly  ]iublished.  Then  there  waa 
a  pause,  and  at  length,  as  he  had  left  no  will, 
Madame  Mendel.Hsrliri  f^onfided  to  n  kind  of 
committee,  comix»ivd  of  her  husband  s  most 
intimats  mwlou  friends,  Ihs  task  of  dsdding 
whioh  pieces  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  MB. 
music  should  be  piibli.shed,  and  of  siipervising 
the  publication.  These  gentlemen  were  Dr. 
Sohldlnits,  ths  noting  member  of  the  oounoil  of 
the  Conservatorium,  Da\id,  Moscheles,  and 
Hauptmann,  all  resident  in  Leipzig,  with  Paul 
Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  and  Julius  Rietz  in 
Difsdi  n.  The  instrumental  works  then  (1847^ 
in  MS.  enibrat-ed  the  Trumpet  Overture  (1825) 
and  Kcfarniation  Symphony  (1880),  the  Italian 
Symphony  (1^33),  the  Overture  to  'Buy  Bias* 
(1839),  two  sets  of  pianoforte  variations  (1841), 
the  Quintet  in  B  flat  (1815),  the  Quartet  in  F 
minor  (1H47),  and  fragments  of  another  Quartet 
in  Songs  without  Words,  and  other  pianoforto 
jiicces.  The  Vocal  works  comprised  the  Liedcr- 
spiel  *  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde '  (1 829),  the 
Concert-aria  •  Infelice '  (1848),  the  Music  to 
'Athalie'  and  to  '(£dipn8Golonen8'(hoth  1846X 
'  L-mda  Sion'  (1846),  fragmenta  of  the  o^iera 
'Loreley,'  and  of  the  oratorio  'Christus,'  on 
whioh  he  had  been  at  work  not  long  before  his 
death.  Psalms  and  Spriiche  for  voices  with  and 
without  accom|ianiment.  Songs,  and  Part-songs. 

The  work  of  publication  began  with  '  Lauda 
Sion,'  which  appeared  as  op.  73,  in  Feh.  1848. 
This  wa.s  followed  l)y  '  Athalie,' and  by  other 
works,  down  to  the  four  Part-songs  which  form 
op.  1 00,  and  No.  29  of  the  posthumous  works, 
wlut'li  f'iune  tint  in  Jan.  1852.  Here  a  jtauae 
took  phuo.  In  the  nieantinie,  borne  down  by 
her  great  loss,  and  also  by  the  death  of  her 
third  boy,  Fdix,  in  1861,  Madame  Mendelssohn 
herself  died  on  Sept.  er.  1S53.  The  manu- 
scripts then  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carl 
Mendelssohn,  the  eldest  son,  and  after  some 
years  publication  re  •  onnunenoed  with  ths 
Trumpet  Overtnro.  which  appeared  in  lRf>7,  and 
continued  at  intervals  down  to  the 'Eesponsorium 
et  Hymnus'  (op.  121),  and  other  works  without 
opus  numbers. 

Many  of  the  jitecea  reforred  to  in  the  above 
enumeration  are  included  in  the  series  of  MS. 
Tolumea  already  msntlonsd*    For^-fonr  of 
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these  volumes  mo  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Berlin,  in  punuanoe  of  an  arrange- 
*  ment  dated  Deo.  23,  1877,  by  which,  in  ex- 
diangB  for  tho  poeseeaion  of  them,  the  German 
government  agreed  with  the  Mendelssolin-Har- 
tboldy  family  to  found  two  perpetual  aobolarshipe 
ot  1600  BwricB  (£75)  per  annom  oaob,  tonaUe 
Ibr  four  years,  for  th»  ednoatkm  of  itadonta  of 
mnsic  elected  by  competition  from  the  music 
schools  of  Qormany.  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund 
■M  4iiiM~the  Direotor  of  tlio  High  (Mrool  of 
Music  at  B<?rliii,  a  srcoiul  nominated  by  the 
government,  and  a  third  by  the  family.  The 
fint  election  took  place  on  Oct.  1,  1879,  and 
the  successful  candidatM  were  Engelbert  Hum- 
jwrdinck  of  Siegburg,  and  Josef  Kotek  of 
Fodolia.  In  addition,  JSmat  SeyflOsrdt  of 
(kofold,  and  Johaan  flMOiidni  KroM  of  Mol- 
bourne,  Australia,  received  allowance  of  760 
marks  each  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  Fund. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Berlin 
SehoIanhiiM,  1io««m,  pnetkal  atepa  in  the 
same  direction  had  been  taken  in  England.  In 
Nov.  1847  a  resolution  was  paMed  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  memorial  in  honour  of  Mendebsohn. 
jC50  wtis  subscribed  thereto  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  .Prinoe  Albert,  and  like  sums  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonio  and  Philharmonio  SodeHea.  Other 
subscriptiotiH  were  raised  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  over  £600.  In  April  1869,  after  many 
negotiations,  a  model  of  a  statue  by  Mr.  C. 
Baoon  was  approved  by  the  subscribers  ;  it  was 
cast  in  bronze  in  the  followinj^  Novnmber,  and 
on  May  4»  1860,  was  set  up  on  the  Terrace  of 
the  Orystal  Fdaoe  at  Sydenham. 

A  more  appropriate  memorial  was  the  Men- 
delssohn Scholarship,  originated  by  Madame 
Jenny  Lind-Ooldschmidt  in  the  year  1850, 
which  will  be  fomd  deaeribed  under  ifea  own 
heading.   [See  HiNDBLaaoiiN  Scbolaiship.] 


In  person  Mendelssohn  was  slmrt,'  not  so 
much  as  f>  ft.  7  ins.  high,  ami  slight  of  build  ; 
in  hgure  lithe,  and  very  light  and  mercurial. 
Hia  look  waa  dark  and  very  Jewiih ;  the  ftoe 
unusually  mobile,  and  ever  varying  in  expres- 
sion, full  of  brightness  and  animation,  and  with 
a  most  nnmistakable  look  of  genius.  After  a 
break f.i-Ht  w  ith  him  at  B.  Hawes's,  Thackeray 
told  Kichard  Doyle  (who  told  the  writer),  '  His 
face  is  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  like 
what  I  imagine  oar  Sanmir'a  to  have  been.' 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  (Jieminiscencea,  i.  215) 
'  was  much  struck  by  his  fine  face  and  figure, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  conversation.'  His 
complexion  was  fresh,  and  showed  a  good  deal 
of  colojir.  His  hair  was  black,  tliick.  and 
abundant,  but  very  fine,  with  a  natural  wave  in 
it,  a«id  wia  ke|it  baek  from  hia  forehead,  which 
waa  hfgh  and  moch  devdoped.   Bj  the  end  of 

*  BswisiiiHa  ftis  aiasMi  ■■sHI.  nts  wmSH. 


his  life,  however,  it  showed  a  good  deal  of  grey, 
and  he  began  to  be  bald.  His  mouth  was 
unusually  delicate  and  expressive,  and  had 
generally  a  pleaaant  smile  at  the  comers.  Hia 
whiskers  were  very  dark,  and  his  closely  shaven 
chin  and  upper  lip  were  blue  from  the  strength 
ofhiabeari  Hia  teeth  were  beantilhUy  whit* 
and  regular  ;  but  the  most  striking  part  of  hia 
face  were  the  large  dark-brown  eye«.  N^Tien 
at  reat  he  often  lowered  the  eyelids  as  if  he  were 
dightly  ahorteighted— whieh  indeed  he  waa ; 
but  when  animated  they  gave  an  extraordinary 
brightness  and  fire  to  his  face  and  'were  aa 
expressive  a  pair  of  eyee  aa  were  ever  aet  in  a 
human  being's  head.'  They  could  also  sparkle 
with  rage  like  a  tiger's  {Mo»'heles$  Life^  i. 
324).  When  he  waa  playing  extempore,  or 
waa  otherwiie  moeh  exdtedl^  they  would  dilata 
and  become  nearly  twice  their  ordinary  sixe,  the 
brown  pupil  changing  to  a  vivid  black.  His 
laugh  was  hearty  and  frequent ;  and  when 
espooially  amnsed  he  would  quite  doable  ap 
with  laughter  and  shake  his  hand  from  the 
wrist  to  emphasise  his  merriment,  lie  would 
nod  his  head  violently  when  thoroughly  agree- 
ing,  so  that  the  hair  came  down  over  hia  ftoe. 
In  fact  his  i)ody  was  almost  as  expressive  as  hia 
fisoe.  His  hands  were  small,  with  taper 
fingera.'  On  tiie  keya  tiiey  behaved  aimoat  Him 
'living  and  intelligent  creatures,  ttxW  of  life 
and  sympathy.''  His  action  at  the  {)iano  was 
as  free  from  affectation  as  everything  else  that 
he  did,  and  very  interesting.  At  tinea,  eaped- 
ally  at  the  organ,  he  leant  very  much  over  the 
keys,  as  if  watching  for  the  strains  which  came 
ont  of  hia  finger  tips.  He  aouietimea  swnjad 
from  aide  to  side,  but  tisually  his  whela  per^ 

formance  was  quiet  and  absorlx'd.* 

He  re  (used  more  than  once,  from  motivea 
of  modeaty,  to  have  hia  likenen  taken.*  Bat  n 

great  number  of  portraits  were  painted  and 
drawn  at  ditlerent  times  of  his  life.  The  best  of 
these,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  capable  of 
judging,  is  that  painted  by  his  friend  Ihrofeaeor 
Edward  Magnus  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1P44, 
and  although  deficient  in  that  lively  apeaking 
exprwiim  which  all  admit  to  have  been  an 
oharaoteriatie  of  him,  it  may  be  aooepted  as  a 
good  representation.*'  It  is  very  superior  to 
the  various  replicas  and  copies  in  existence, 
which  are  diatingniahed  by  a  hopeleea  meek 
aolemnity  of  look,  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
original,  and  which,  therefore,  convey  an  entirely 
wrong  idea  of  the  face.  Madame  (ioldschmidt 
with  great  kindness  allowed  the  portrait  to  be 
photographed,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  wood  engraving  of  it ;  but  after 

*  A  plut^r  out  of  hit  h«ad  oaa  h«  txnacht. 

'  The  Utf  Dr.  Charlo  0r»ve>,  Btohop  <>f  l.lmnirk 

*  1  o»»  th«  aluivr  <t«*CTiptiOD  0<  Mi-IKiflnwjlin'l  l^wk*  r\-t-f.y  \i, 

Mr.  John  C.  Horalcr,  R.A.  Faw  kn««  hint  batUr.  or  urn  mora 
«MtiS«l  to  d«MrfU  bin. 

*  L.  Dw.  »,  isn  :  April  S.  H«y  Ifi.  18ML 

■  [Ulto  portiKlt  wu  urMrntrd  hy  Mmbim  hlBMlf  to  MmUu* 
Jaaay  Uad^loldachinidt,  «h»  li«<iu«»thr<l  it  to  lf«nd*lMoba'« 
•ltetfMwM«.tlMtetolln.C  v.  BwMk«.  la  vkoMteaUy  ttattll 
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two  attempts  to  obtain  satisfactory  reproduc- 
tions, he  was  reluctantly  con)]»eIlud  to  al>andon 
the  intention.  [By  the  kinduess  of  the  prenent 
omner,  Mr.  C.  V.  Beuetke  (see  note  6,  i».  156), 
the  picture  has  been  photo<^phed  again,  and 


the  nurked  improvement  in  the  art  of  repro- 
ducing pictures  has  enabled  us  to  fulfil  Sir 
George  (i rove's  natural  wish  to  present  readers 
of  the  Dictionary  with  the  l>e8t  jwrtrait  of  the 
composer.] 

Other  portraits  worth  notice  are  (1)  a  pencil 
sketch  taken  in  1820,  in  {Kissession  of  Mr.  C.  V. 
Benecke,  lithographed  in(JoelAeand Mendelssohn. 
(2)  A  half-length  taken  by  Begas  in  1821,  in 
tlie  {K»session  of  the  Paul  Mendelssohn -Har- 
tholdy  family  at  Berlin.  This  is  very  poorly 
engraved,  both  as  to  re»emblance  and  execution, 
in  Gft^th*  and  Mnidflssohn.  The  original  is 
probably  much  idi'alised,  but  it  is  a  striking 
picture.  (3)  A  three-quarter-length,  in  a  cloak, 
painted  by  Hildebrand,  and  engraved  as  the 
froiitupiece  to  '  Elijah  '  ;  in  possession  of  Horr 
Killmann  of  Bonn.  (4)  A  whole  length,  sitting, 
and  looking  to  the  side,  taken  by  Hensel  in 
1844,  and  now  in  the  posse.ssion  of  the  Paul 
M.  B.  family.  Tliis,  though  clever  as  a  picture, 
can  hardly  convey  the  man.  The  hand  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  and 
must  be  a  portrait.  (5)  A  profile  taken  after 
death  by  Hensel,  and  now  in  |>o8.se3sion  of 
Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke.  This,  which  is  said  by 
many  to  be  the  best  rc[>ro»entation  of  him,  is 
fairly  engrave<i  as  the  frontispiece  to  Lady 
^'allace's  translation  of  the  letters. 

A  portrait  of  him  in  crayons  was  taken  at 


Weimar  for  Goethe,*  which  he  describes  as 
'  very  like,  but  rather  sulky "  ;  another  wa« 
{lainted  at  Rome  by  Horace  Vernet,''  and  an- 
otlier  by  a  {u&inter  named  Schramm.'  [Vernet's 
portrait,  {tainted  in  return  for  an  extempore 
fantasia  un  '  Don  Juan,'  was  reproduced  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Musical  Timet  of  March 
1905  ;  (see  also  Eckardt's  Ferdinand  Dnrid, 
p.  39).  The  Schramm  portrait  was  reproduced 
as  frontispiece  to  F.  G.  Edwards's  History  of 
'Elijah'  (1896).  Another  portrait,  drawn  by 
Edward  Novello  (a  son  of  Vincent  Novello),  was 
reproduced  as  a  supplement  to  the  Musical  Times 
of  November  1 897.  ]  Tlie  sketch  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  taken  in  1840,  and  given  as  frontispiece 
to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Familie  Mendelssohn  must 
surely  be  too  young-looking  for  that  date. 
Miniatures  of  the  Tour  children  were  taken  in 
Paris  in  1816,  and  are  now  (1906)  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Ernst  von  Mendelssohn- 
Bartlioldy,  Berlin,  nephew  of  the  comjtoser. 

The  bust  by  Rietschel  (engraved  as  frontis- 
piece to  Devrient)  and  the  profiles  by  Knauer 
and  Kietz  are  all  said  to  be  good.  [There  is  a 
bust  by  Peter  Hollins  (1800-86),  a  Birmingham 
artist,  now  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery.] 

Not  less  remarkable  than  his  face  was  his 
way  and  manner.  It  is  described  by  those  who 
knew  him  as  peculiarly  winning  and  engaging  ; 
to  those  whom  he  love<l,  coaxing.  The  slight 
lisp  or  drawl  which  remained  with  him  to  the 
end  made  the  endearing  words  and  ]>et  expres- 
sions, which  he  was  fond  of  applying  to  his 
own  immediate  circle,  all  the  more  affectionate. 
But  outside  this  immediate  circle  ahso  he  was 
very  fascinating,  and  it  is  proliable  that, 
devotedly  as  he  was  loved  at  home,  few  men 
had  fewer  enemies  abroad.  The  strong  admira- 
tion expressed  towards  him  by  men  of  such 
very  different  natures  as  Schumann*  and 
B«*rlioz,'  both  of  whom  knew  him  well,  shows 
what  a  depth  of  solid  goiwlness  there  was  in 
his  attractiveness.  '  His  gentleness  and  soft- 
ness,' says  one  of  his  English  friends,  '  had 
none  of  the  bad  side  so  often  found  with  those 
qualities;  nothing  effeminate  or  morbid.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  manliness  packed  into  his 
little  Ixxly,'  as  all  readers  of  the  early  part  of 
this  sketch  must  be  aware.  Indee<l  he  lia(l  a 
great  cajiacity  for  being  angry.  Anything  like 
meanness  or  deceit,  or  unworthy  conduct  of 
any  kind,  roused  his  wrath  at  once.  '  He  had 
a  way,'  says  a  very  old  friend,  'of  suddenly 
firing  up  on  such  occasions,  and  turning  on 

■  /..  Walmar.  Umy  29.  1«I0. 

>  L.  Jan.  17  uid  MafLh  Ift.  IKIl.  8m  RftMckAi  UMm  in  Kckanlt'i 
ttrttinnnd  fhtrtd,  p  .9. 

>  PnulblT^Ukcti  In  IHM:  aincr  la  Ernst  Mroilclwubn-BartboMr'a 
poMmiun  !■  the  antnirrnph  <i(  thrve  Suiigt  iafcrittui,  '  Urm  HMltr 
Srhraoiiu  xu   fmiodhcheni  .Vn<)*uk«n  umi  mil  bMt«in  D>nk 
r.U.B.  U-ipcix.  <1.  4  Not.  1840.- 

•  Hfr  tif  Rohrrt  Srhvmitnn.  by  Ton  Wulalewakl.  Knj.  tnnt. 
p.  CI  ;  .il»«>  i^TeTal  r«fpr«nc«a  in  Th»  HU  of  Kohrri  !<rhtmann. 
told  in  *<>  Itirrt.  tnut«t*t«rl  by  May  Horbvrt.  3  Tula..  I>oiidon.  IHttQ). 

»  \rltrr  from  Korlloi  to  Hitler,  R<jm».  8«pl  17,  \m  IWrllot-a 
OarrtMpnndatn  it%i4U*  (PwU.  Ui>«^  p.  H8;  •'•ya««  MumeiU.  Letter 
4  la  ToL  1.  71  «(  Mf. 
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his  heel,  in  a  style  which  was  quite  unmistak- 
able,' and  aatouishiug  to  those  who  only  knew 
hit  smoother  tide.  Towttrdt  Huni^tltMness, 
negligi-iH-e,  or  obstinate  stupidity  he  ma  Vaiy 
intolerant,  and  under  such  provocation  said 
things  the  sting  of  which  must  have  remained 
for  long  after,  and  which  he  himself  deeply 
regretted.*  But  thi-se  were  rare  instances,  and 
as  a  rule  his  personal  fascination  secured  him 
friends  and  kept  them  tirm  to  him.  And  to 
those  to  whom  he  \va.«!  really  attached— outside 
his  own  family,  of  whitli  wo  are  nottpeaking — 
there  ooold  hardly  be  a  better  friend.  The 
pnbUshed  lettsn  to  General  wm  Webera,  to 
Verkenittt,  Klingemann,  Sohubriti|^  Hiller, 
Mosc'li<'loq.  Ar«>  cliargeil  \v\th  an  amount  of  real 
affection  rarciy  met  with,  which  yet  never 
leads  him  to  sink  his  mnr  individoal  opinion 
on  any  jKjint  which  he  thought  material,  ft3 
may  be  seen  in  many  cases.  Talent  ami 
persereranoe  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage, 
and  the  cases  of  Taubert,  Eckert,  Oade,  Joachim, 
Riotz,  Naunniin,  Sterndale  Bf'tin-rf,  Hilh>r, 
and  the  auouyiaaus  student  who»o  cause  he 
pleads  so  earnestly  to  the  King,'  show  how 
CftgtT  he  always  was  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  those  whom  he  Ijelieved  to  be 
worthy.  His  warm  reception  of  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
and  Tbalbeig,  has  been  already  mentioned,  but 
must  be  again  referre<l  to  as  an  instanrf  of  the 
absence  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  in  his  nature,  and 
of  his  simple  wish  to  give  everybody  fair  play. 

The  relations  of  MeiidcLssohn  and  Schumann 
were  <]if>roughly  good  on  both  si<les.  There  is 
a  remarkable  abuenoe  of  Schumann's  name  in 
Mendelssohn's  published  letters ;  but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  oonsidi-mtions  which  influenced 
the  editors,  and  would  possibly  be  reversed  if 
the  lettera  had  been  fully  given,  and  if  others 
which  remain  in  MS.  were  printed.  The  two 
men  were  always  good  friends.  They  differed 
much  on  some  matters  of  music.  Mendelssohn 
hsd  his  strong  settled  principles,  which  nothing 
oottld  indaoe  him  to  give  up.  He  thought  that 
everything  sh<iuM  1)0  made  as  clear  as  a  composer 
could  make  it,  and  that  rough  or  awkward  passages 
were  blemishes,  which  should  he  modified  and 
nia  le  to  sound  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schumann  was  equally  fixed  in  the  m  e.  ssity  of 
retaining  what  he  had  written  down  a.s  repre- 
senting his  intention.  But  snch  differences  of 
opinion  never  affected  their  intercourse  ;  they 
were  always  friendly^  and  even  affectionate,  and 
loved  to  be  together.  More  than  one  person 
living  remembers  the  strong  interest  which 
Mendelssolm  took  in  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  on 
its  first  ap^HMirance,  and  how  anxious  he  was 
that  his  friends  should  hear  it.  Mendels- 
solin's  letter  to  Buxton  (Kwi-r  k  Co.),  sugge-st- 
ing  the  jniblieation  in  England  of  '  Paradise 

I  He  oaupUlntd  bttUTlr  to  tta«  UU  t»r.  C\mr\m  OnvM.  buhop- 
of  Llmariak.  te  Mff  •«  IdlliMtttaBpw  ftt  r*ta»rMto«r  «ttb  Ul 

paplU. 

1 1>  nulla, »       i$itmMm        l^irti  <d. 


and  the  Peri,'  qnoted  in  the  letter  from  Sir 
George  Grove  in  the  Tima  of  8ept.  II,  1894  ; 
also  printed  in  the  Musieai  TSme»t  Nov.  190S, 
p.  716.]  Of  Schumann's  string  quartets  he 
records  that  they  '  pleased  him  extremely' ;  and 
it  is  surely  allowable  to  infer  that  it  was  tho 
expression  of  his  pleasure  that  made  Schumaon 
dedicate  them  to  hini.  IIo  had  a  particular 
love  for  some  of  Schumann's  songs,  and  as  this 
feeling  was  not  shared  by  all  the  members  of 
his  fanuly  he  would  sometimes  ask  for  tiio 
'  forl)i<lden  fruit,'  a8  a  kind  of  synonym  for 
something  peculiarly  pleasant  The  fact  that 
he  placed  Sehnmann  among  his  colle^ues  at  tiio 
starting  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  of  itndf 
shows  how  much  he  valued  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schumann  is  never  warmer 
cf  more  in  earnest  tiian  when  he  is  praising 
Mendelssohn'^  comiK>sition9,  as  may  be  seen  by 
many  an  article  in  his  OesammeUe  Sehriften, 
He  dedicated  his  string  quartets  to  him,  as  we 
have  said.  He  defended  him  with  ardour  when 
attacked  ;  durini,'  his  last  sad  y^rs  ^lendels- 
sohn's  name  was  constantly  in  his  mouth  as  that 
of  his  best  friend,  and  his  kst  dearly  expressed 
wish  was  that  his  youngest  boy  should  be  called 
after  him.  A  proof  of  his  affectionate  feeling  is 
to  be  found  in  the  No.  28  of  his  '  Album  fiir 
die  Jugend '  (opb  6S\  which  is  inserihed  *  Erin- 
ncrting  (Nov.  4,  1847),' and  therefore  cx]iressie.s 
hi.s  feelings  at  the  death  of  his  friend.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discover  that  definite  direct  meaning 
in  this  touidiing  little  piei  e  which  Mendelssohn 
found  in  all  music,  in  order  to  recognise  sadness 
tem[)ered  by  a  deep  sense  of  grace  and  sweetness ; 
the  result  showing  how  beautiM  was  the  image 
which  Mendelssohn  left  in  the  mind  of  one  ao 
completely  able  to  appreciate  him  as  Schumann. 

Nowhere  is  Mendelssohn's  natuialne^a  and 
naivete  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer* 
cnce  to  his  own  foibles.  The  hearty  way  in 
which  he  ei^oys  idleness,  and  boasts  of  it,^  the 
constant  refersnoea  to  eating  and  drinking,  are 
delightful  in  a  man  who  got  through  so  much 
work,  who  was  singularly  temperate,  and  whose 
only  weakness  for  the  products  of  the  kitchen 
was  for  rice  milk  and  chary  picb  tn  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  he  was  perfectly  simple  and 
natural.  '  I  do  not  in  the  !ea«5t  concern  myself 
as  tu  what  people  wish  or  praise  or  j>ay  for  ;  but 
solely  as  to  what  I  myself  consider  good. '  *  No 
doulit  be  wa^i  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
disregard  '  wlmt  people  paid  for,'  but  that  he 
did  so  is  a  part  of  his  character. 

His  fun  and  droUeiy  were  more  the  reenlt  of 
Ilia  high  sjiirit.s  than  of  any  real  turn  for  wit. 
Unlike  Beethoven,  he  rarely  indulges  in  plap 
on  words,  and  his  best  efforts  in  that  direction 

are  the  elaborately  illustrated  programmes  and 
jeux  d'esyrit  which  are  preser%'ed  in  the  albums 
of  some  of  his  friends,  and  in  which  caricatures, 

S 1.  JOIr  M.  UHk  uS  ta  aHf  •ttn. 
•  A.teataM«taw,ofossr. 
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pans,  and  jokes,  are  mixed  up  in  a  very 
idikni.    Then  it  inoch  hunurar  in  some 
his  scherzos,  bot  Mpecially  in  the  funeral 

ir  h  for  Pyramns  and  Thisbe  in  the  'Mid- 
injroer  Xight  8  Dream '  pieces,  one  of  the  most 
siesl  things  in  ftU  mi^e.  It  is  mndi  to  be 
ri.rvttpil  lliat  h»-'  lia-s  left  no  other  specimen  of 
^  remarkable  power  in  this  direction.  Prob- 
■biv  he  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  toch  fun 
kbich  has  not  been  preMtrad,  nnee  both  lie 
icd  bis  sister  refer  to  that  march  as  a  specimen 
sf  A  style  in  which  he  often  extemjioriscd. '  In 
maaerj  ho  was  greet,  not  only  in  raoaic  but  in 
t^ing  otf  a{ieet^h  aiui  manner.  The  most 
bumoroua  passage  that  I  have  met  with  in  his 
letters  is  still  in  MS. — '  Dass  jenseiu*  aiich 
Jltuik  gemacht  werden  kbnne«  das  glsnben  Sie 
j*.  und  liAln  n  niirs  oft  p'sagt.  Dann  winl's 
•uU  kem  acblechtea  instrument  geben,  wie 
'  hd  G^rw*  und  koine  dunme  Flote  pnstet  da, 
ud  keine  Posaune  schleppt  nach,  und  nirgends 
f-hlt  «,  und  wankt  m,  and  tilt  es,  dM  |^be 

Kh  WohU*« 

Xo  fiwisidsn — nnless  perhsps  it  mroLionsfdo 

'i»  Vind.  and  he  wa%  only  a  musician  in  a  limited 
sense — certainly  oo  great  compoaer,  ever  Itad  so 
■^ny  purmita  as  Mendelaohn.  Mocsrt  diow, 
and  wrote  capital  letters,  Berlios  and  Weber 

4J50  both  wrote  good  letters,  Bcethovon  was 
s  great  walker  and  intense  lover  of  nature, 
ChHmlMbi  WIS  •  boteniat  and  a  poaaionste  oord> 

player,  but  none  of  them  approach  Mendelssohn 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  occupations. 
Both  billiards  and  chess  he  played  with  ardonr 
to  the  end  of  bis  life,  and  in  both  he  excelled. 
When  a  la<!  he  was  devoted  to  gymnastics  ;  later 
OQ  he  rode  much,  swam  more,  and  danced 
wbnever  be  had  the  opportunity.  Gbrds  and 
tkatiug  were  almost  tlifl  only  divereions  he  did 
not  care  for.  Bnt  then  these  were  diversions. 
There  were  two  pursuits  which  almost  deserve 
to  rank  as  work — drawing  and  letter-writing. 
r(r;iM,i[i;(  with  liim  vrrv^  more  like  a  profAQsional 
avocation  than  an  amuseiuent.  The  (quantity 
of  bis  dtet^Ms  and  drawings  preset  »ad  is  Yory 
Ur^  Tbsy  begin  w^ith  the  Swias  journey  in 
I'?22,  on  whirh  he  tf>ok  twenty- s<^^'"n  large  ones, 
all  very  caremlly  fiiiihhtjd,  and  all  dated,  stune- 
tisMS  two  in  one  day.  The  Scotch  and  Italian 
tours  sre  1>oth  fully  illuft rated  ;  and  so  they  go 
oB  year  bj  year  till  his  last  journey  into  S.witzer* 
land  in  1847,  of  which,  ssalrasdy  said,  (bnrteai 
lar;^  highly  finished  water  -  colour  drawings 
remain,  Iwaides  slighter  sketches.  At  fln?t  they 
are  rude  and  childish,  though  with  each  snooes- 
rive  est  the  ionproveniettt  is  petoeptible.  But  ' 
•  T.-ri  w  if?i  tlie  earliest  ones  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  tiie  drawing  was  a  serious  buainees.  The 


«  FM  :rt  «1  M.  ;a  •  Rirrfitani' I.  di-««  rit«.l  In  ir«u.  rhii«i,Aaf. 

' Tba* tkar*  MAjr  teiDiwle  iuUtc  nuit  wurUi  1  know  jpv  b*ll«vc, 
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,  •  tatulit  Bt  liak  Tarn 


subjects  are  not  what  are  called  '  bits,'  but  are 
usually  large  comprehensive  views,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  child  threw  his 
whole  mind  into  it,  did  his  very  best,  and 
shirked  nothing.  He  already  felt  the  force  of 
the  motto  which  fronted  liis  eondootor's  t^sir 

in  the  Gewandhaus  -  '  Kes  severa  eat  veruni 
gaudium.'  Every  little  cottage  or  gate  is  put 
in  with  as  much  care  as  the  main  features. 
Every  tree  has  its  character.  Everything  stands 
well  on  its  legs,  and  tlio  whole  has  that  archi- 
tectonic style  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his 
music.  [Coloared  fiunimiles  of  two  of  bis 
water-colour  sketches  formed  supplements  to 
the  Musical  Times  of  December  1897,  which 
also  contains  one  of  his  humorous  pen  aud-ink 
sketches,  ss  does  tfas  iseae  of  Norember  1900, 
p.  723.] 

Next  to  lus  drawing  should  be  placed  his 
oorrespondenoe,  and  this  is  STen  more  remark* 

able.  During  the  last  years  of  hia  lilie  there 
can  have  been  but  few  eminent  men  in  Europe 
who  wrote  mure  letters  than  he  did.  Many 
even  who  take  no  interest  in  musie  sre  Ibmiliar 
with  the  nature  of  his  letters— tliehnyi]ymixtnre 
of  aeriouanees,  fun,  and  atiectiou,  the  life-like 
deaoriptionB,  tiie  happy  hits,  the  nsiyetA  whidi 
no  budness  of  translation  can  extinguish,  the 
wise  counsels,  the  prartical  views,  the  delight  in 
the  succetHMts  of  his  friends,  the  self-abnegation, 
the  bursts  of  wrath  at  snything  mesn  or  nsstj. 
"\Ve  all  remend>er,  too,  the  length  to  which 
tliey  run.  Taking  the  priuted  volumes,  and 
comparing  the  letters  with  those  of  Scott  or 
Arnold,  IJhey  are  on  the  average  very  consider* 
ably loTi '/or  than  fitlier.  Bnt  the  published  letters 
bear  only  a  bnmll  proportion  to  those  still  in  MS.' 
In  fact  the  abnndanoe  of  materisl  for  the  bio- 
grapher  of  Mendelssohn  is  tjuite  Iw-wildering. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  point.  The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  so  many  letters  of  such  length  and 
Buoh  intrinsioszoellsDcc  should  have  been  written 

by  a  man  who  was  all  the  timn  engaged  in  an 
engrossing  occupation,  producing  great^uautities 
of  musie,  oonduoting,  arranging,  and  otherwiae 
occupied  in  a  profession  which  more  than  any 
demands  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man.  For 
these  letters  are  no  hurried  productions,  but 
are  distingnished,  like  the  drawings,  for  the 
nf>atnes8  and  finisli  which  pervade  them.  An 
autograph  letter  of  Mendelssohn's  is  a  work  of 
art ;  the  lines  sre  all  strsight  and  dose,  the 
letters  perfectly  and  elegsntly  formed,  with  a 
peculiar  luxuriance  of  tails,  and  an  illegible 
word  can  hardly  be  found.  Down  to  the  fold- 
ing and  the  anUing  everything  is  perfect  It 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  luive  been  done 

auiokly.    It  must  have  aleorbed  an  enormous 
asl  of  time.  While  speaking  of  his  oenespond* 
ence,  we  may  mention  the  nestneas  and  order 

iia«M.m  —  -  -  -  911.**^ 
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with  which  he  registered  and  kept  everything. 
Tlie  forty-four  volumes  of  MS.  nni'^ir',  in  v-hich 
he  did  for  himself  what  Mozart  a  father  i«o  care- 
fully did  for  hit  Mm,  have  been  mentioned. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  preMfTOd 
all  lctt<'rs  that  lie  received,  and  stuck  them  with 
his  own  haiids  into  books.  Tweiity-aevea  large 
thick  green Tolnmeeenet^ioontaining  apparently 
all  tlip  letlera  and  memoniiidums,  business  and 
prirate,  which  he  received  from  Oct.  29,  1821, 
to  Oct  29,  1847,  together  with  the  drafts  of 
llis  ontorio  book%  and  of  the  long  official  com- 
munications which,  during'  llis  latter  life,  cost 
him  so  many  improfiitable  hours.  He  seems  to 
have  found  time  for  emjrthing.  Hiller  telle 
OS  how,  during  a  very  busy  season,  he  revised 
and  copied  out  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio  for 
him.'  One  of  his  dearest  Leipzig  friends  has  a 
oomplete  flO|iy  of  the  foil  eeore  of  *  Antigone,' 

incliidinfjthf  x''}wlroflh''  irnnis  o/fh  -  vu  f  Mlrmna, 
written  for  her  with  his  own  baud  ;  a  perfect 
piece  of  caligraphy,  without  spot  or  eruure  1 
and  the  family  archives  contain  a  long  minute 
list  of  the  contents  of  all  the  cupbonnia  in  tho 
house,  filling  several  jjages  of  foobcap,  in  his 
usual  neat  writing,  and  nude  ebont  tiie  year 
1842.  We  read  of  Charles  Dickens  that  'no 
matter  wtw  considered  too  trivial  to  claim  his 
care  and  attention.  He  would  take  as  much 
pains  about  the  hangin|f  of  a  piotnre,  the  choos- 
ing of  furniture,  the  superintending  of  any  little 
improvement  in  the  houM^  as  he  would  about 
the  more  eerioofl  hnsinoes  of  Yam  life ;  thne  carry- 
ing out  to  the  very  letter  his  fofOUrite  motto 
that.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.'  *  No  words  could  better  describe  the  side 
of  Mendelssohn'e  charaoter  to  which  we  ato 
alluding,  nor  could  any  motto  more  emphatically 
expre^f;  the  principle  on  which  he  acted  through* 
out  life  in  all  his  work. 

His  taste  and  efficiency  in  snoh  minor  matters 
are  well  "s'i  iwh  in  the  dhnTiis  ^vhi('h  lie  m 
for  his  wife,  beautiful  Hpecuneas  of  arrangement, 
the  meet  channing  things  in  which  are  the 
drawings  and  pieces  of  music  from  his  own  hands. 
Tlis  private  account-books  and  diaries  are  kept 
with  the  same  q^uaint  neatness.  If  he  had  a 
word  to  alter  in  a  letter,  it  wis  done  with  a 
grac  which  turned  the  Memish  into  a  beauty. 
The  same  care  came  out  in  everjrthing — in 
making  out  the  programmes  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  where  he  wonld  arrange  and  re-arrange 
the  pieces  to  suit  .some  inner  idea  of  symmetry 
or  order ;  or  in  settling  his  sets  of  songs  for 
pablieation  as  to  the  flQCceesion  of  keys,  connec- 
tion, or  contrast  of  words,  etc.  In  feet  he  had 
a  jiassion  for  neatne'<<?.  and  a  r^pujrnanee  to 
anything  clumsy.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  ha  appeara  ic  rarely  to  have 
sketched  his  music.  He  made  it  in  liis  head, 
and  had  settled  the  minutest  points  there  before 

I  %n  tlw  IhumU  of  mn.  Wwh  {Ukl  HmMiMaD-eMthoMrt.  rw 
»  TnUm  to  Un  LMti  t  tfCkttHm  IMemt,  ISWi 


he  put  it  on  paper,  thne  avoiding  the  litter  and 

disorder  of  a  sketch.  r'oTiTier ted  with  thi^  tt^t 
neas  is  a  certain  quaintneas  in  his  proceeding 
which  perhaps  atrikee  an  Engliehman  mon 
forcibly  than  it  would  a  German.  He  oacd  the 
old -ffishione^l  C  clef  for  the  treble  roioes  in 
liu  scores  to  the  last ;  the  long  flouriah  with 
which  he  omamenta  the  doable  bar  at  tho  end 
of  a  piece  never  varied.  A  ore  of  Haydn'- 
Military  Symphony  which  he  wrote  for  hia  wir  • 
bears  the  words  'Poesoaoor  Cecile.'  In  writm^- 
to  Mrs.  Moscheles  of  her  little  giria,  wheae 
singing  had  plea^sed  him,  he  begs  to  bo  remem- 
bered to  the  *  drei  kleine  Diakantisten.'  A 
note  to  David,  aent  by  a  child,  ia  inaoribed 
'  Kinderpost,'  and  so  on.  Certain  French  worda 
occur  over  and  over  again,  and  are  evidently 
favourites.  Such  are  plaisir  and  trouhlt, 
4  jmqm,  m  gnm,  and  othen.  The  word  A^ftecA, 
answering  to  our  'nice,*  wa.s  a  special  favourite,' 
and  neti  was  one  of  his  highest  commendationA. 

Bnt  to  retnm  for  a  momeiit  to  his  engroasing 
pnmiita.  Add  to  thooe  just  mentionod  the 
many  oonccrtH,  to  Kf  nrmn^tnl,  rehearsed,  con- 
ducted ;  the  frequent  negotiations  attending  on 
Berlin  ;  the  long  official  protocols  ;  the  hoepi- 
tality  and  genial  intercourse,  where  he  was 
equally  excellent  as  host  or  as  gue.st ;  t)ie  rkin^s 
uf  hia  family  ;  tlie  long  holidays,  real  lioliday^, 
spent  in  tniTelling,  and  not,  like  BeethoT«D*a, 
devdted  to  com|>o3ition — and  we  may  almost 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  how  he  can  have 
found  time  to  write  any  music  at  alL  But  on 
the  contrary,  with  him  all  this  buainess  does 
not  ap[>ear  to  have  militated  against  comjiositiun 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  often  drove  him 
almcat  to  dietraction ;  it  probably  ihortanod  his 
life  ;  b\it  it  never  seems  to  have  prevented  his 
doing  whatever  music  camo  before  him,  either 
spontaneously  or  at  the  call  of  his  two  posts  at 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  He  composed  *  Antigone* 
in  a  fortnight,  he  resisted  writing  the  music  to 
'  Ruy  Blaif '  he  grumbled  over  the  long  chorale 
for  nie  thoneanath  annivenary  of  the  GermaQ 
Empire,  and  over  the  overture  to  'Athalie  '  in 
the  midst  of  his  T.findon  pleasures  ;  but  still  he 
did  them,  and  in  the  caaes  of  'Antigone'  and  the 
two  overtures  it  is  diffictUt  to  see  how  ha  oould 
have  done  them  bottcr.  Ho  was  nover  driv«ii 
into  a  corner. 

Tho  ])ower  by  which  he  got  thraogh  all  tliis 
labour  so  much  of  it  •etf-impceed,  was  the 
IK>wer  of  order  and  •"nnr-i^ntration,  tlir  T'ractinU 
biutiness  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
doing  it  welt  Hiis,  no  donbt,  was  tiie  talent 
which  his  father  recognised  in  him  so  atrongly 
as  to  make  him  doubt  whether  businefw  was  not 
his  real  vocation.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  aympathiae  with  Schiller  in  hie  power  of 
•supplying*  great  tragetlicsas  they  were  wanted.* 
In  one  way  his  will  was  weak,  for  he  always 
found  it  hard  to  say  'No' ;  but  having  accepted 
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the  Uak  it  becAine  a  duty,  and  towards  duty 
his  will  was  the  iron  will  of  a  man  of  bufliness. 
Soch  a  gkft  is  vouchsafed  to  very  few  artiats. 
Huidil  poMaiBed  it  in  aome  degree;  bot  with 
that  one  maotfAiaa  Mgnddbeditt  Mems  to  cUnd 
alone. 

Of  liM  aM4]M)d  of  oompoaixigr  littk  or  nothing 
it  known.     Ho  oppnn  to  have  made  few 

sketches,  and  to  hav«»  arranged  hia  music  in  his 
bead  at  first,  much  as  Mozaft  did.  Probably 
tUe  arooe  from  Mi  eerly  tndniiig  vader  Zdter, 

for  the  volumes  for  1821, 18*22,  1823,  of  the  MS. 
series  now  la  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  appear 
to  contain  his  first  drafte  and  rarely  show  any 
c(OTectioiu»  and  wliot  there  are  are  aiot  oo  much 
sketches  as  erasuree  and  subs  ti  hi  t  ion  s .  Or  \'ri  r  ti  t 
and  Schubring  tell  <^  their  having  s^n  him 
composing  OHOtobtr  by  bar  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
hot  thio  was  probably  only  an  experiment  or  tour 
if  fmrt.  The  fragment  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  symphouy  which  is  given  on  p.  168,  is  a 
good  avongo  esunpk  of  ^obopo  in  wbkdi  bio 
iJ^i^t  tirst  cixrwt  on  to  tho  {^]'<^r. 

AlteraUoDS  in  a  work  after  it  was  completed 
an  quite  another  thing,  and  in  these  he  was 
kviih.  He  complains  of  his  not  discovering  the 
n^t^'ritv  for  them  till  fntfmn.'^     Wn  havp 

seen  instances  of  this  in  the  *  \S  alpurgisuacht,' 
*8t  ^iiU'  'Lobgenng/ '  Bl^ah/  and  some  of 
dMConcert-overtnres.  Another  instance  ia  the 
Italian  Symphony,  which  he  retained  in  MS. 
for  fourteen  years,  till  his  death,  with  the  in- 
tsatian  of  altarii^  and  improving  the  Finalo. 
Another,  eqna!ly  tc  tho  point,  \^  thf  D  minor 
Trio,  of  wtuch  there  are  two  editions  in  actual 
dieal^ioD,  oontainlng  aeveral  important  and 
eitwaifo  diflarenoes.'  This  is  carrying  fastidi* 
misness  eren  farther  th^in  Brpthnvm,  whose 
alteratioDS  were  endless,  but  ceased  with  publi- 
cstkm.  no  aatograpba  of  many  of  Ifandela' 
•ohn's  pieces  are  dated  years  before  they  were 
printed,  and  in  moat,  if  not  all.  cases,  they 
received  material  alterations  before  being  issued. 

Of  bis  pianoforte  playing  in  hia  earlier  days 
we  have  already  spiken.  What  it  was  in  hi?? 
graat  time,  at  such  displays  as  his  performances 
k  Loodon  at  tbo  FbObatinoiife  in  1643,  1844, 
aad  1847  ;  at  Snffa  Concert  in  1844,  in  the 
Bscb  Con.-M»rto  with  Moscheles  and  Thalberg  ; 
at  the  Society  of  British  Musicians  in  1844  ; 
aadttw  BeoUiOTon  Qoartot  Society  in  1847;  at 
thf  Leipzig  Concerts  on  the  nrcasion  already 
laentioned  in  1836  ;  at  Jenny  Lind's  Concert, 
Dec  5,  1845,  and  at  many  a  private  reunion 
at  Vincent  HoveUo'a,  the  Horsleys',  or  the  Mo- 
schelea'  in  Lonf^nn,  nr  thn  houses  of  his  favourite 
frirads  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  or  Frankfort — there 
«a  aliil  tiMoe  iwaining  well abia  to  judge,  and 
iivlMaaniiiida  tba  impnnum  mirivea  aa  dear 

1 1~  to  WllniMMnn.  0«e  6. 

'  Tkaparto  ottbm  °  Rr%n-i<W  nv.  r  t  :  r.'  xr%  not  In  wetaewiiilMte* 
*Mkt^  tprtrr  of  *  Fin(c»la  HOh!<-     Th"  pUDofort*  KmLnffnB«ot  of 
Vidsnmmrr  Nlfht'*  Dr«*aj   <    •  r'. ijr*  publlthsd  lu  London  la 
gvn  Ut  Bota><i<  hmit  Um  nin*  u<  Uwm  In  tha  Mora.  pabUalMd  afUv 
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as  ever.  Of  the  various  recollections  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  entire  those  of  Madame  Schumann  and 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  In  reading  them  it  should 
be  rcniemberpd  that  Mendelssohn  was  fond  of 
speaking  of  himself  as  a  player  en  gros^  who 
diid  not  olaim  (bowever  gnat  bis  right)  to  ba  a 
virtuoso,  and  that  there  are  instances  of  hia 
having  refused  to  play  before  great  virtuosi. 

1.  '  My  recollections  of  McuDdelssohu  s  play- 
ing,' saya  Nadamo  Sdhnniann,  *aro  among  tho 
most  delightful  things  in  my  artistic  lifr.  It 
was  to  me  a  shining  ideal,  full  of  genius  and 
life,  united  with  technical  perfection.  He 
would  sometimes  take  the  tempi  very  quick, 
but  never  to  the  prejudice  of  tlio  nnisir,  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  him  with 
virtiuML  Of  men  olbcte  of  pafftwinanoa  bo 
knew  notiiing — he  was  always  the  great  musi' 
cian,  and  in  heiirinc'  him  one  forgot  th«  player, 
and  only  revelled  in  the  full  ei^oymeut  ol  the 
mnaie.  He  could  oany  one  with  Urn  in  the 
moRt  iTirrtxlible  manner,  and  hia  playing  was 
always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility.  In 
bis  early  days  he  bad  acquired  perfection  of 
techniqina ;  bat  latterly,  as  he  often  told  na^  ha 
hardly  ever  prarti'ifMl.  ntj  !  yrt  he  J?urpass«<l  every 
one.  I  have  heard  him  in  lioch,  and  lieethoven, 
and  in  hia  own  oompoaitions,  and  abaU  norer 
forget  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.' 

2.  'Mendelssohn's  playinp;,' says  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  'was  to  him  whut  tlymg  is  to  a  bird. 
No  one  wonders  why  a  lark  flies,  it  is  inoonceiT> 
able  without  that  jiowi  r.  In  the  same  way 
Mendelssohn  played  the  piano  because  it  was 
his  nature.  He  possessed  great  skill,  oertainty, 
power,  and  ra])idity  of  execution,  a  lovely  ftill 
tone-  nil  in  fact  thnt  a  virtnoso  could  desire  ; 
but  tiicae  (qualities  were  forgotten  while  he  was 
playing,  and  one  almoat  overlooked  oven  tboaa 
more  spiritual  gifts  which  wecall  fin*,  invrntion, 
soul,  apprehension,  etc.  When  he  sat  down  to 
the  instrument  music  streamed  from  him  with 
all  ttie  ftalness  of  hia  inborn  genius, — he  was  a 
rentanr,  find  his  horse  was  the  piano.  What 
he  played,  how  he  played  it,  and  that  he  was 
the  player — all  fnn  equally  riveting,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  execution,  the 
music,  and  the  executant.  This  was  absolutely 
the  case  in  his  improvisations,  so  poetioal, 
artistio.  and  Onishod ;  and  ahnoat  aa  mooh  so 
in  his  execution  of  the  muaic  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  himself.  Into  those  three  masters 
he  had  grown,  and  they  had  become  his  spiritual 
property.  The  music  of  other  composers  he 
knew,  hnt  rould  not  produce  it  as  lir  did  theirs. 
1  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  his  execution 
of  Chopin  was  at  all  to  be  oompared  to  hia 
execution  of  the  masters  just  mentioned  ;  he 
did  not  care  particularly  for  it,  though  when 
alone  ha  played  everything  good  with  interest. 
In  playing  at  a^ht  his  skill  and  rapidity  of 
oompnhoiislon  wan  aatoniahing,  and  that  not 
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with  pianoforte  music  only,  but  with  the  most 
oompUcated  compositions.  He  never  practised, 
tiuNigh  be  once  told  me  tiiat  in  his  Leipzig  time 
Jifi  had  played  a  shake  (I  think  with  the  second 
and  third  fuigors)  several  minntfs  every  day  for 
some  moaihs,  till  he  was  perfect  iu  it.* 

*  Hit  staccato, '  says  Dr.  Joachim,  '  was  the 
most  extTaoniiimrv  thinj^  j>os.sibUi  for  life  and 
crispness.  In  the  lrruhlingsli«i  (Songs  with- 
out Wotda,  No.  80),  for  imtatioe,  it  was  quite 
electric,  and  ihotl^  I  have  heard  that  song 
played  by  many  of  the  greatest  players,  I  never 
experienced  the  same  effect.  His  playing  was 
eztnofdinarily  fall  of  ftro,  wliieh  eonld  hardly 
be  controlled,  and  yet  was  controlled,  and 
combined  with  the  greatest  delicacy. '  '  Though 
lightness  of  touch,  and  a  delicious  liquid  [jearli- 
nan  of  tone,*  aays  utother  of  bit  pnpilt,*  '  were 

y>rnrniT:rnt  rharacteristics,  yt  his  powpr  in 
^Qi  Us  was  immenae.  In  the  passage  in  liia  G 
minor  conoerto  wliero  the  wholo  orohMtm  makea 
*  onesceiuio,  the  climax  of  which  is  a  6-4  chord 
on  T\  (pianoforte  alouo),  it  seeniod  as  if  the  band 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  work  up  to  the  chord 
ho  puyed.'  Em  an  faurtuoe  of  fho  ftilncn  of 
hi^  tone,  thr  sTTiie  gentleman  mentioned  the  fivr 
bars  oi  Tpiano  which  begin  Ikethoven's  O  major 
Concerto,  and  which,  though  he  played  them 
pwfeetly  ■ofUy,  filled  tho  whole  room. 

'His  mrrhanism,'  says  another  of  Ins  r<  ipzig 
INtpili,^  '  was  extremely  subtle,  and  developed 
witii  the  Ughteft  of  writta  (nover  from  the  arm) ; 
he  therefore  never  strained  the  instrument  or 
hammered.  Hin  chord -playing  was  beautiful, 
and  baaed  on  a  ii{)ecial  theory  of  his  own.  His 
nae  of  the  pedal  was  very  epsring,  olearly 
defined,  and  therefore  effective  ;  his  phrasing 
beautifully  clear.  The  performances  in  which 
I  derived  the  most  lasting  impressions  from  him 
were  th<-  Thirty-two  Tariations  and  last  Sonata 
(op.  Ill)  of  Beethoven,  in  which  latter  the 
variations  of  the  final  movement  came  out  more 
dearly  in  fheir  strootare  and  beaaty  tbaii  I 
have  over  heard  before  or  since.'  Of  his  play- 
ing of  the  Thirty -two  variations,  Macfarren 
remarks  that  '  to  cacli  one,  or  each  [lair,  where 
they  go  in  pairs,  he  gave  a  character  different 
from  all  the  others.  In  playing  at  sight  from 
a  MS.  score  he  characterised  every  incident  by 
the  peenliar  tone  by  wbieh  ha  mpraoontad  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  irelttett.'*  In 
describing  his  playing  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
Schlciiiitz  testified  to  the  same  singular  power 
of  repreaMiting  the  dilferant  inatmments.  A* 
still  stronger  t«'8tiiiiony  is  that  of  Berlioz,  who, 
speaking  of  theco^yurof  the  '  Hebrides 'Overture. 
say»  that  Mendelssohn  '  sucoeeded  in  giving  hiiu  1 
an  aoenrato  idea  of  it,  sneh  is  bis  aztraordinaiy 
power  of  rendering  the  moat  oomplioatsd  sooree 
on  the  piano. '  * 

Hte  adberenee  to  bit  amtiior'a  tiwitiilng,  and 

>  Mr.  W.  t>.  BockaMw,  •  Mr.  0M»  MMaMk 

*       Dorn.  n.  JMl 

«  f)wiv*jMMi;t«Miri(««t.Ln.i*M»]i 


to  the  indications  given  in  the  music,  was 
absolute.  Strict  time  was  one  of  hia  hobbies. 
He  allttdes  to  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  sins  of 

Ililler  and  Chcptn,  in  a  letter  of  May  23,  1834, 
and  somewhere  else  spaks  of  'nice  strict  tempo' 
as  something  peculiarly  plcasaut.  After  int^o* 
ducing  some  riiardandos  in  conducting  tbio 
Introduction  to  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony, 
he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  'one  could 
not  slways  be  good,'  ^  and  that  be  bad  felt  tho 
inclination  too  itatl^^  to  resist  it  la  piny- 
ing.  however,  he  never  himself  interpolated  a 
ritardando,  or  suffered  it  in  any  one  else.®  It 
especially  enraged  bim  wben  done  at  the  end  of 
a  song  or  other  piece.  '  Es  steht  nicht  da  ! '  he 
would  say ;  '  if  it  were  intended  it  would  be 
written  in — they  think  it  expression,  but  it  is 
abear  affectation. '7  But  thoogb  in  playing  be 
never  varicil  tl;f'  fynjin  w  l-.vn  once  taken,  he  did 
not  always  take  a  moveuieut  at  the  same  paoe^ 
bttt  obanged  it  as  bis  mood  wss  at  fbs  timo. 

We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Baoh's  A  minoiT 
Fugue  (p.  134a)  that  he  could  on  occasion  intm- 
duce  an  individual  reading  ;  and  his  treatment 
of  the  arpeggios  in  tile  Obromatie  Fs&tasin 

filiow.s  that,  there  at  least,  he  allowed  himself 
groat  latitude.*  Still,  in  intimating  this  it  should 
be  remembered  how  thoroughly  he  knew  these 
great  masten»  and  how  pwfaot  bb  sympathy 
vrith  them  was.  In  conducting,  as  W''  have 
just  seen,  he  was  more  elastic,  though  even 
there  his  variations  would  now  be  oondenined  no 
moderate  by  some  conductors.  Before  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Philharmonic  it  had  been  tho 
tradi tion  in  the  coda  of  the  Overture  to '  £^;mont  * 
to  return  to  Apiano  after  tho msesmfe ;  bat  thin 
he  would  not  suffer,  and  maintained  the  fortis- 
simo  to  the  end — a  practice  now  always  followed. 

He  veiy  rarely  played  fh>m  book,  and  hia 
prodigious  memory  was  also  often  shown  in  his 
sudden  recollection  of  out-of-the-way  piecea. 
Hillei-  has  ^ven  two  instances  of  this.*  Hia 
power  of  retainfaig  things  essnsUybesrd  was  alno 
shown  in  his  extempore  playing,  where  he  would 
recollect  the  themes  of  coniyxtsitions  which  he 
beard  then  and  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  omnbtne  them  in  the  happiest  manner. 
An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  hia  father,*® 
in  which,  after  Malibran  had  sung  five  songs  of 
dlffiBrant  nations,  be  wss  dragged  to  tiie  }  itino, 
and  improvised  upon  them  alL  He  himself 
describe.*!  another  occasion,  a  'field  day'  at 
Bailiot's,  when  he  took  three  themes  from  the 
Bach  sonatas  and  worked  them  up  to  the  ddigbt 
and  astonishment  of  an  audience  worth  delight- 
ing." At  the  mating  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  in  1844,  he  took  his  themes  from  two 
oompositioiis  by  C.  E.  Horsley  and  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren whicli  he  had  ju'^t  In  :ird,  prohably  for  the 
first  tinii! — and  other  instaucea  could  be  given. 

'  Mr.  Kaiiow  Vyt.  *  Uana  Ton  BiUow. 

1  Mn.  McacbtiM  and  Mr.  W.  S.  ItnSrtr- 

•  JL.  lo  VftJinr.  Kov.  14,  IMOl  •  if.  pp.  38.  S8l 
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His  extemporising  w&s,  howvwr,  DiArkod  by 
othtr  traits  than  that  of  mpmory.  *  It  was,' 
saj8  M«ctarren,  '  as  duent  and  as  well  planned 
writtan  work,'  and  th«  themM,  wh«lih«r 
borrow^-.l  or  invented,  were  not  merely  brought 
tO|^th«r  but  con trapan tally  worked.  Instances 
of  thia  hAve  been  mentiouMl  at  Birmingham  and 
eUewhere.  His  tesfe  in  these  things  was  pro- 
f!i:^ntis.  At  the  concert  given  by  .Icnny  Lind 
and  lumaelf  on  Dec.  5,  1845,  he  played  two 
SoQgi  without  Words— No.  81,  in  1  lUt,  and 
Ko.  SO  in  A  major,  and  be  modulated  from 
the  key  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  by  means  of 
a  reguLu-ly  couiitructed  intermezzo,  in  which  the 
aemiqaavers  of  fho  lint  song  nMVged  into  the 
arj^-ei^i^ius  of  the  second  with  the  most  conflum- 
male  art«  and  with  magical  etfect.  *  But  great  as 
wtn  liis  pmUio  displays,  it  would  ssem  that,  as 
with  Mozart,  it  was  iu  the  small  otrde  of  intimate 
frif-nds  that  his  improvisation  was  niont  splt-ndid 
and  happy.  Thoae  only  who  had  tiie  good  for- 
fnaa  to  Had  thsmsalTes  (as  tanly  happanad) 
a!one  with  him  at  one  of  his  Sunday  afternoons 
ar«  perh&ps  aware  of  what  he  oould  roally  do  in 
this  direction,'  and  he  'never  improriMd  better ' 
«r  pleased  himself  more  than  when  Ut^  A  Ule 
with  Queen  Victoria  and  I*rince  Albert.  A 
«ingT|V«.r  fiw:t  is  mentioned  by  Hiller,'  which  is 
wiimad  bj  another  friend  of  his:  thnt  in 
playing  hi*  own  music  hi  ili  1  it  with  a  certain 
reticence,  as  if  not  desiring  that  the  work  would 
derire  sny  advantage  from  his  execution.  The 
*-xplanAtioD  is  very  much  in  consonance  with 
hi',  in  !  ~ty,  but  whether  coneet  or  notf  there 
n  DO  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

ffis  itmHHuman  early  praetiee  in  counterpoint 
under  2>elter — like  Mozart's  under  his  father — 
y  iti  f^vf^n  him  m  complete  a  command  ovpr  all 
the  naeources  of  counterpoint,  and  such  a  habit 
of  looking  at  themes  oontrmpontally,  that  the 
tcmbinations  just  spoken  of  f^r\mn  more  or  less 
oatoFallj  to  him.  In  some  of  his  youthful 
compualtimis  he  hrings  his  seienoe  into  promi- 
Dcnoe,  as  in  the  Fugue  in  A  (op.  7,  No.  5)  ;  the 
Fmale  of  the  E  flat  string  qnartt-t  (1823) ;  the 
ongiDsl  Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  string  (quintet 
in  A  (op.  1 a  doable  canon  of  great  ingenuity ; 
the  Clioni.s  in  'St.  Paul,'  'But  -ir  C  con- 
stracted  on  the  chorale  '  Wir  gUubenall ' ;  but 
vidi  hta  matarity  he  mostly  drops  snbh  dispky  .s, 
and  *  Elijah,'  as  is  well  known,  'eontains  no 
fognea.'  In  •  xtrrnf'oriNing,  howaver,  it  msat 
his  fingers'  ends  to  the  last. 

He  was  also  fond  of  throwing  off  ingeniona 
f*rions,  of  which  that  in  the  following  column, 
vntten  on  the  moment  for  Joachim,  on  March 
11,  1844,  is  a  good  example.     A  somewhat 

milar  canon,  written  in  the  album  of  John 
i';i.rTv   in   1846,  is  printed   in   the  Musical 
World  for  Aognst  19,  1848.    Another  for 
tvo  violae—«  Viola  1,  Sir  O.  Snuurt ;  Viola  2, 

<  SmoUaetimw  of  JoM^n  MBd  aaAftoOk 

«  DC  Kl«Dftlaa4Slw«eatBMMMM«M»lMdtMijoad«Ml«a«, 


£(tKf<'/or  oNSftflHa,  srCkMioaJbrfmelaltav.       «  - 


F.  M.  B.' — is  given  in  Sir  Frederick  Bridge's 
Primer  of  Double  Crmnfrrpomf  and  Canonr  [Yet 
another  canon,  written  in  the  album  of  hii&s 
Eliza  Wesley  (daughter  of  Samuel  Wesley)  will 
be  found  in  tlie  Musical  Timtt  of  Feb.  and 
April  1890,  pp.  89  and  238.] 

or  his  organ-playing  we  haye  already  spoken. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  settled  upon  his 
combinations  of  stops  before  starting,  and 
steadily  adhered  to  the  plan  on  which  he  set 
out  * ;  if  he  started  in  three  parte  he  coutinned 
in  thrpf,  and  the  same  with  four  or  five.  He 
took  extrsordiiMry  delight  in  the  organ  ;  some 
desoribe  him  as  eren  more  at  home  there  than 
on  the  pianoforte,  though  this  must  be  taken 
with  caation.  hu\  it  is  certain  that  he  loved 
the  organ,  and  was  always  greatly  excited  when 
playing  it. 

He  was  fond  of  playing  the  viola,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  took  the  lirst  viola  part  of  his 
own  Octet  in  public.  The  violin  he  learned 
when  yonng,  but  neglected  it  in  later  lile.  He 
however  played  occasionally,  and  it  was  aTniisiTiL' 
to  see  him  bending  over  the  desk,  and  struggling 
with  his  part  jnst  aa  if  he  were  a  boy.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  the  instrument  is  evident 
from  his  violin  music,  in  which  there  Hr««  few 
difficulties  which  an  ordinarily  good  pkycr  can- 
not snrmonnt.  But  this  in  charaoteristio  of  the 
care  and  thou;.'!itfn1n«ss  of  the  man.  As  anile, 
in  his  scores  he  gives  each  instrument  the 
passages  whkih  suit  it.  A  few  instsnoes  of  the 
reverse  are  quoted  under  Clarinet  (vol.  i. 
p.  646rt),  but  they  are  quite  the  exception.  T!e 
appears  to  have  felt  somewhat  of  the  same 
natural  dislike  to  brass  instruments  that  Homrt 
did.  At  any  rate  in  his  early  .scotcs  he  uses 
them  with  great  moderation,^  and  somewhere 
makes  the  Ji^nmaik  that  the  trombone  is  '  too 
saered  Bninstmnieiit'  to  be  naed  freely. 


The  few  of  Mendelssohn's  very  early  works 
which  he  poblished  himself,  or  iriiich  have  been 

issued  since  his  death,  show  in  certain  points 
the  traces  of  hi»i  predecessors— of  Bach  Morart, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber,  lint  this  is  only  saying 
what  can  bo  said  of  the  early  works  of  all  com> 
jjosers,  including  Beethovm  hinisrlf.  Men- 
delssohn is  not  more  but  less  amenable  to  this 
law  of  natara  than  most  of  his  oompeeis.  The 
traces  of  Bach  are  the  most  permanent,  and  they 
linger  on  in  the  vocal  works  even  as  late  as  'S£ 

t  J/Micai  World,  F»b.  ]«.  1838.  p.  lOSL 

*  N*itb«r  «<  kli  Iktm  O— ■!  0—tWMi  BWlk*  lUltaa  and 
SMtchSrmylMal«,kB«i»teMto«a  A«to*Sl.llnl,'«Mhl»l«tUr 
I*  nr.  i.  0.  Bmlit,»Jk^  Aefwim.  IM,  to  «.  *jr.p^  lUL 
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Paul. '    Indeed,  B^h  maj  ba  tcaokad  ftOI  later 

in  the  Rolid  oooBtTuction  and  arBhitectonic  sr 
rangement  of  the  ohonuea,  eTan  of  the  '  Lob- 
gesang, '  the  grand  FmIhis,  tlia  *Walpurgi8nacht, ' 
and  '  Elijah,'  works  in  all  respects  emphatically 
Mf-nddssohn's  own,  not  less  than  in  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  the  union  of  uoble  sentluidut 
with  tandar  azpreesion,  and  the  otter  abaenoe 
of  commonness  or  rvUgjuHtf  whlah  panrada  all 
his  music  alike. 

In  the  instrumentd  worka,  however,  the  year 
1826  broke  the  spell  of  all  external  influenoe, 
and  the  Octet,  the  QuiTitet  in  A,  and,  above 
all,  the  '  Midsummer  2«iights  Dream '  Overture, 
lannehed  him  upon  iha  world  at  •aTODtsan  as 
a  thoroughly  original  compoeer.  The  Concert- 
overtures,  the  two  great  Symphonies,  the  two 
PF.  Concertos,  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  fuliy 
maintain  this  originality,  and  in  thooght*  atyle^ 
phrasp,  and  rnvirTiPsa  of  pxyirp.aaion,  no  leas  than 
in  their  symiuetrical  structure  and  exquisite 
orchestration,  are  eminently  independent  and 
individual  works.  The  advance  l)etween  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (1824), — which  we  call 
*No.  I.,'  though  it  is  really  'No.  XIII.'— and 
tha  Itidian  Symphony  (Boma,  1831  y,  is  lm> 
mense.  The  former  is  laid  out  quite  on  the 
M»»7^rt  plan,  and  the  work  in  i^'  tlironphnnt  re- 
cails  the  old  world.  But  the  latter  haa  no 
model.  Tha  melodiea  and  tha  trsatnwnt  are 
MendelBSohn'a  jdonr,  in<\  wlnlr  in  gaiety  and 
freshness  it  is  quite  unrivalled,  it  is  not  too 
ranch  to  lay  that  tha  dow  movement  ia  aa 
great  a  novelty  as  that  nf  Beethoven's  piano 
Concerto  in  H.  Tin-  Scotch  Symphony  is  aa 
original  as  the  Italian,  and  on  e  much  lai|;er 
and  grandar  Mala.  Tha  opening  andante^  tha 
scherzo,  and  the  ftnale  are  es()eoially  splendid 
iitul  individual.  The  Concert-overtures  are  in 
ali  essential  rospects  as  original  as  if  Beethoven 
had  not  preceded  them  by  writing  *  Coriolan ' 
— as  tnie  a  representative  of  his  genina  as  the 
'  Hebrides '  is  of  Mendelssohn's.  That  to  the 
•Midaunmar  Night's  Droam,'  which  brought 
tha  fairies  into  the  orchestra  and  Axtd  tham 
there,  and  which  will  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fresh  feeling  of  youth  ;  the  *  Heb- 
rides  *  with  ita  intanaal  j  sombre  and  malanctholy 
sentiment,  and  the  '  Mclusina '  with  its  ]>a*- 
sionat«  pathos,  have  no  predecessors  in  senti- 
ment, treatment,  or  orchestration.  '  Ruy 
Blaa*  is  aa  brilliant  and  as  full  of  lira  as  the 
others  are  of  sentiment,  i^nd  does  not  fall  a 
step  behind  them  for  individuality. 

in  Ihesa  worha  than  ii  littia  attempt  at  any 
modification  of  the  established  forms.  Innova- 
tion wa.s  not  Mendols-sohn's  halut  of  mind,  atid 
he  rarely  attempti^  it.  The  ScoU;h  Symphony 
is  diiacted  to  be  played  through  without  panaa, 
and  it  has  an  extra  movement  in  form  of  a  long 
Coda,  which  appears  to  be  a  novelty  iu  pieces  of 
this  class.  There  are  unimportant  variations  in 
tha  fom  of  tha  oonoertoa,  diielly  in  tha  diiao* 


'  tion  of  oompression.  But  with  Mendelaaohn,  na 
more  than  with  Schubert,  do  thrsp  thin^  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  Ue  has  ao  much 
to  say,  and  says  it  to  wall,  tha  mniie  ia  ao  goad 
and  so  agreeable,  that  it  never  occurs  to  the 
hearer  to  in(|iiire  if  he  has  altered  tha  axtamal 
proportions  oi  his  discourse. 

His  Soharaoa  are  still  mora  peeuliai'ly  kia  own 
ofTspring,  and  really  have  no  prototyi»e5?.  Tli^t 
in  a  movement  bearing  tha  aame  name  as  one 
of  Beethoven's  most  individual  ereations,  and 
occupying  the  same  plaaa  in  the  piece,  he  should 
Imvp  been  ahle  to  strike  out  "^o  ejitirely  different 
a  path  as  ha  did,  is  a  wonderful  tributo  to  hia 
originality.  Not  lasa  tanatltabla  ia  tha  vaiiatj 
of  the  many  scherzos  he  has  left.  Thaj  ars 
ivritten  for  orchestra  and  chaniher,  ooneertwi 
and  solo  alike,  in  double  and  triple  time  in- 
diflbrett% ;  th^  hava  no  ftxad  riiythm,  and 
notwithstanding  a  strong  family  likeness — thi? 
im pi-ess  of  the  gay  and  delicate  mind  of  their 
composer — are  all  independent  of  each  other. 
In  his  orchestral  works  MendelsMihn'a  aooriag 
is  remarkable  not  more  for  its  praof  and  beauti- 
ful etfect  than  for  its  clearuess  and  praotioal 
aflleiBney.  It  girea  tha  eoodnetor  no  dfflkaillj. 
What  the  composer  wishes  to  express  cornea  oat 
naturally,  and,  &h  already  rein!irk'*<l,  OAch  in- 
strument has  with  rare  exceptions  the  passages 
best  suited  to  it. 

Mendelssohn's  love  of  'Programme'  is  obvious 
throughout  the  foregoing  works.  The  exquisite 
imitation  of  Goethe's  picture  in  the  Soheirzo  of 
tha  Ootat(pii  118a)  is  the  earliest  inataoioa  of  it ; 

th»»  ovfrtnre  fotindrd  nn  hi^  'Talm  s#a  and 
prosperous  voyage'  isanother ;  and  as  we  tulvance 
aaeh  ovartura  amid  aaoh  symphony  haa  ita  titia. 
He  once  said,  in  conversation  with  Friedrich 
Schneider  on  the  subject,  that  since  Beethoven 
had  taken  the  step  he  did  in  the  Pastontl 
Symphony,  avary  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow.) 
But  the  way  in  which  he  resente^l  Schumann's 
attempt*  to  discover  'red  coral,  sea  monsters, 
magic  oaitlea,  and  ooean  caTes '  in  his  '  Meluaina ' 
overture  shows  that  his  view  of  Programme  was 
a  hroad  on(»,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  depict 
scenes  or  events,  but  held  fast  by  Beethoven  s 
canon,  that  aaoh  mnsio  ahoald  ha  *  mora  azpna* 
sion  of  emotion  than  painting ' — mehr  Aiudrufk 
d^r  Empfindnntf  nfs  Mahrri.  Thus  he  quot^ 
the  first  few  bars  of  the  '  Hebrides '  Overture  (see 
p.  124a)  not  as  his  raooUaotfam  of  tha  aoand 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  hut  'to  iboiv  br.-- 
extraordinarily  Fiugal's  cave  had  atlecied  him 
— wie  mltmwm  mir  auf  den  ffebridm  tu  MiUke 
geworcUn  id.  Troa,  in  the  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Drp  iin  ■  Overture  we  .ire  said  to  heAr  the  bray  of 
Ik>ttom  in  the  low  G  of  the  ophicieide  ;  and  in 
tiia  threa  North  Walaa  piaoea  for  pianoforta 
(op.  16)  waaia  tald  of  avan  auna  miiinta  taochaa 

*  Scbnbriiu.  p  S<r&.  not*. 
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«f  imitation  (ace  p,  129a) ;  but  these,  if  not 
wMffmrj,  an  at  beat  Intern  tttipril. 
GniDeeted  with  thii  tndeney  to  Programme 

if  \  T.rions  point,  namely,  bis  belief  in  the 
ftcaoiau  4ad  obvious  *  meaning '  oi  monc 
'Villi,*  nyt  Im,  'hmy  m  dcAaita  a  meaiiiBf 
u  words,  perhaps  even  a  more  (Iftfmitp  one,*' 
ud  1m  devotes  a  whole  letter  to  reiterating  that 
BQsie  u  oot  too  indeliaite  to  be  put  into  words, 
tat  too  definite  ;  that  words  are  anaoeptible  of 
>  Tiriety  of  mcanini:^,  while  mnsir  lias  nnly 
ooa*  This  is  not  the  place  to  disuusH  »o  ittrauge 
I  doetrine,  wfxkAkt  llMOgh  tnie  to  him,  is 
crrtiinlj  not  true  to  the  majority  of  men,  and 
which  obviously  re«ta  on  the  precise  force  of  the 
word  *  to  mean '  {heitsen) ;  bat  it  is  necessary 
teoHattsBtkm  to  tt  so  patmml.* 

His  great  works  in  chamber  music  are  on  a 
jar  with  those  for  the  orchestra.  The  octet, 
tbeqointets,  and  the  six  quartets  are  thoroughly 
indiridaal  and  interesting,  notliiiig  Ihr-fetd^ed, 

00  striving  after  effect,  no  cmptinrsi^.no  padding, 
tet  plenty  of  matter  given  in  a  manner  at  once 
M  snd  firied.  Emrj  bar  is  bit  own,  and 
ffvy  bar  k  well  said.  The  accusation  which 
is  Mfnetimes  >>ror.;Tht  against  them,  that  they 
u*  more  fitted  for  the  orchestra  than  the 
«liiriMr,  it  probably  toaomaaxtant  waU  Ibnndad. 
Indeed  Mendelssohn  %'irtrially  &Titi(  ijiat^s  tliis 
dune  in  his  preface  to  the  parts  of  the  octet, 
wUch  he  desires  may  be  played  in  a  symphonic 
•tjk;  and  in  that  noble  }iiece,  as  well  as  in 
fvta  of  the  quintet  in  B  f!at  and  of  the  quartets 
in  D  sad  F  minor,  many  players  have  felt  that 
ths  wnpuser  baa  pilaead  bia  work  in  too  amall 

1  frame,  that  the  profier  balance  cannot  alwaya 
be  maintaine<l  l«»tween  the  leading  violin  and 
the  other  instruments,  and  that  to  produce  all 
die  ^Kt  of  tbo  oompoaer's  ideaa  they  ahonld 
^  heard  in  an  ort-hestni  of  strings  rather  than 
in  a  quartet  of  solo  instruments.  On  the  other 
Ittad,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B  minor  and 
the  tvo  {  ianoforte  tnos  in  D  minor  and  C  minor 
liave  been  criticised,  probnMy  with  "tnmr  justice, 
u  Dot  soffioieatlj  oonoertaute,  that  in  ae  giving 
toefnauaeatoiwrttotiiapiaiio.  SoehoritiCMin 
loay  detract  ftom  the  pieces  ina  technical  respect, 
bat  it  Ifares  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
moQc,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  and  the  clearness 
•^f  the  stmetmo,  tmtoacfaed. 

His  additions  to  the  tc<-hniqne  of  the  piano 
fwte  are  not  im^wrtant  Hiller  tells  a  story 
wliitb  shows  that  Mendelssohn  cared  little  for 
tiw  lieb  paavges  of  the  modem  school ;  his 
ownwer*  qnite  suffirirnt  for  him.*  But  tlii^ 
Kiuastent  with  what  we  have  just  said.  It  was 
fh«  anae  of  which  h«  tiionght,  and  aa  long  as 


\  LUWiKu  nm  Pwvirk.  Omua.  July  IMl. 
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that  expresaed  his  feelings  it  satiatied  him,  and 
hawaaindilTarant  tothaopaoial  form  into  wUdi 
it  was  thrown.    Of  bis  pianoforte  works  tha 

most  remtfkable  is  tlie  set  of  seventeen  Varia- 
tions Spouses ;  but  the  Fantasia  in  ¥  sharp 
ndnor  (opu  28),  tho  thraa  graat  Oaprieoioa  (op. 
33),  the  Prplndes  and  Fugues,  and  several  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  are  splendid  works  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention.  The  Songs 
without  Words  atand  by  themaelvai^  and  ara 
c^^Ilr■r^a]Iv  interesting  to  Englishmen  on  ^rcmint 
of  their  very  great  popularity  in  this  country. 
Mandalaaohn'a  orehaatnl  ond  dwmbar  worlta  an 
greatly  played  and  mnah  aqjoyed  here,  but  it 
is  to  his  oratorios,  songs,  Songs  without  Words, 
and  part-songs,  that  he  owra  his  hrm  hold  on 
tta  maaa  of  ua  Bn|^iah  people.  It  waa  aoma 
time  (srt  vol  ii.  |i  727b)  before  the  Songs  with- 
out Words  reached  the  public  ;  but  when  once 
they  became  known,  the  taste  for  them  quickly 
spread,  and  probably  no  pieoea  ever  mra  ao  noah 

and  so  ]>ermnnenth'  bclnvrd  in  thf  foniitrv.  The 
piece,  like  the  name,  is  virtually  his  own  iuven* 
tion.  Not  •  few  of  Beetiioren*a  moT«mant»— 
such  as  the  adagio  of  the  Sonate  }>ath«''tique,  or 
the  minuet  of  op.  10,  Xn.  3  rnipbt  be  classed 
as  songs  without  words,  aud  so  might  Field's 
nootomaa ;  hot  tha  former  of  thaaa  are  portions 
(>f  larger  works,  not  easily  se(>arable,  and  the 
latter  were  little  known  ;  and  neither  of  them 
possess  that  grace  and  finish,  that  intimate 
charm,  and  abore  all  that  domatie  character, 
ivhidi  havf>  ensTirff]  the  success  of  Mend«"1'"'nhn's 
8ongs  without  Words  in  many  an  English  family. 
Tbay  aoon  baoama  idantiflad  with  hia  name  aa 
it  grew  more  and  more  familiar  in  England  ; 
some  of  them  were  composed  berp.  others  had 
names  or  stories  attached  to  their  urigin  ^ :  there 
was  a  piqnanoy  about  the  Terj  tiOe^and  dl 
helprd  thfiir  jiopularity.  Hisown  feeling  townrd« 
them  was  by  no  means  so  indulgent.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  a  composer  to  be  quito 
impoiiial  towards  pieces  which  make  him  so 
very  pojmbir.  but  he  distinctly  says,  after  the 
issue  of  book  a,  'that  he  does  not  mean  to 
write  any  mors  at  that  time,  and  that  if  aoeh 
animalatlee  are  ninltij)lied  too  much,  no  one 
will  ciire  for  them,  *  etc. "  1 1  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  so  stern  a  critic  of  his  own  productions 
should  not  hare  felt  the  weakneaa  of  some  of 
tbem,  and  tho  strong  mannerism  which,  with 
a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  pervades  the  whole 
aolleetion.  We  should  not  forget,  too,  that  he 
ia'not  answerable  for  the  last  two  books,  which 
were  publishe*!  nftcr  his  (b-atb,  without  the  •rrfnt 
alterations  which  he  habitually  made  betoru 
publioation.  One  dnwbaok  to  the  exoaaaiva 
popnlarily  of  tha  Songa  trithont  Wocda  is,  not 


>  Such  M  tlM  v«IMio»«ii  utit  tri  A  1N0..IO),  which,  UlOttfh  ioOrr- 
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that  they  exist — for  we  might  aa  well  quarrel 
with  Goethe  for  the  *  WuidTon  KeohtUed '  or 

the  *  Haidcnriislein ' — nor  yot  tin;  number  of 
imitations  they  produced,  but  that  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  these  gracefxil  trifles,  many  of  which 
were  thrown  off  at  a  single  sitting,  are  indis- 
criminately accepted  a.-*  the  most  characteristic 
representative  of  the  genius  of  the  composer 
of  the  violin  eonoerto  and  the  'Hebridee'  over* 
tore. 

His  songa  may  be  said  to  havo  introducpd 
the  German  Lied  to  England,  and  to  have  led 
the  wmy  for  the  deeper  strains  of  Schumuin, 
Schiibprt,  and  Brahms,  in  KTi;^-!:^h  houses  and 
oonoert-rooms.  No  doubt  the  songa  of  those 
eomposen  do  toooh  lower  dtp^  of  the  heart 
than  Mendelssohn's  do  ;  bat  the  dearness  and 
directness  of  his  music,  the  spontaneity  of  his 
melody,  and  a  certain  pure  charm  pervading 
the  whole,  have  given  a  plaee  with  the  great 
public  tosomo  of  his  songs,  aurh  nn  '  Auf  Fliigcln 
des  Gt'sang"  .s,'  which  they  will  probably  retain 
for  a  lung  time  to  come.  Others,  such  as  the 
Kachtlied,  the  Volkslied  (' Es  ist  bestimmt'), 
and  the  Schilflied,  are  de«^ply  pathetic  ;  others, 
as  the  'Li^blingspliitzchen,  '  areat  the  same  time 
extremely  original ;  others,  aa  'O  Jugend,'  the 
' Jagdlied,'  and  'An  die  Entfemte,'  the  sonl  of 
gaiety.  He  waa  very  ffistidious  in  his  choiro  of 
words,  and  often  marka  his  sense  of  the  climax 
by  varying  the  laat  stanza  in  aoeompaniment  or 
otherwise,  a  practice  which  Iv  ivah  perhaiiB  tlie 
first  to  adopt.  One  of  his  last  oommissions  to  his 
fiiend  ProfeasorOrsves,  before  leaving  Iitterlakett 
in  1847,  was  to  select  words  from  the  En^ish 
poets  for  him  to  set  to  nm'^ir. 

His  part-son^  gave  the  majority  of  English 
amateore  a  sodden  and  delightAil  introdnotion 
to  a  class  of  music  wliich  had  long  existed  for 
Germans,  but  which  till  about  1840  was  little 
known  he  e.  Many  can  still  recollect  the 
Utterly  m-\v'  and  straii^<^  iV><Iing  which  was  then 
awjvkeiK^l  in  their  minds  liy  the  new  sjiirit,  the 
delicacy,  the  pure  style,  the  delicious  harmonies, 
of  tiieoe  enchanting  little  oompoaftioaa  1 

Ever  since  Handel's  time,  oratorioa  have  been 
the  favourite  public  music  here.  Mendelssohn's 
works  of  this  class,  'St.  Paul,'  '  li^iijali,'  the 
'  Lol^iesang,'  soon  became  well  known.  They 
did  not  come  as  stranj^ers,  but  aa  the  ynrnvc^T 
brothers  of  the*  Messiah '  and 'JudasMaccabacus,' 
and  we  liked  them  at  once.  Nor  only  liked 
them ;  weweieproud  of  them,  as  having  been  pro- 
duced or  very  early  performed  in  England ;  they 
appealed  to  our  national  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
there  is  no  donbt  that  to  them  is  largely  owing 
the  position  next  to  Handel  which  Mendelssohn 
occupies  in  Eni^land.  '  Elyah '  at  once  took  its 
place,  and  it  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  'Messiah' 
in  publio  bvour.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  the  music  of  his  large  vocal  works,  the 
melody,  clearness,  spirit,  and  symmetry  which 
they  exhibit,  in  oommon  vrith  hia  instrumental 


j  compositions  ;  there  is  one  thing  which  remark" 
aUy  distingalabes  them,  and  in  which  th^  an 

far  in  advance  of  their  predeoe.ssoi-s  — a  simple 
and  direct  attempt  to  set  the  subject  forth  as  it 
was,  to  think  first  of  the  story  and  next  of  ib» 
music  which  depicted  it.  It  is  the  same  thing 
that  we  formerly  attempted  to  bring  out  in 
beethovens  case,  'the  thoughts  and  emotions 
ars  the  first  things,  and  the  fonna  of  expression 
second  and  sulx)rdinate*  (vol.  L  p.  263fc).  W'e 
may  call  tliis  'dramatic,'  inasmuch  as  tlie 
books  of  oratorios  are  more  or  lem  dramas  ;  and 
Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Schnbring  in  referanoa 
to  *  Elijah,'  his  demand  for  more  '  questions 
and  answers,  replies  iwd  rtyoinders,  sudden 
intermptinns,'  etc.,  show  how  thin  waa  tite  line 
which  in  his  opinion  divided  the  platfoitt  from 
the  .stage,  and  how  keenly  he  Mnsli-  d  the  person- 
ages of  his  oratorioa  to  be  alive  and  acting,  *  not 
mere  ransieal  images,  but  inhabitanta  of  a 
definite  active  world.**  But  yet  it  was  not  SO 
much  dramatic  in  any  conscious  sense  as  a  desire 
to  set  things  forth  as  they  were.  Hauptmann  * 
has  stated  this  well  with  regard  to  the  three 
noble  I'salms,  'Judge  me,  0  (JM,'  'Why  rage 
fiercely  the  heathen  t '  and  '  ily  Ciod,  why  hast 
tiion  fotsaken  met*  He  says  that  it  ia  not 
so  much  any  musical  or  technical  ability  that 
pl.'ups  them  80  far  al>ove  other  similar  com* 
j>ositiou!iof  our  time,asthe  fact  tltat  Mendelssohn 
has  '  just  put  the  Psalm  itself  befbre  him  ;  not 
Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Palestrina,  or  any  other  stylo 
or  composer,  bat  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ;  and 
the  Tsralt  isnot  anything  tiiatoan  bedsaaed  aa 
new  or  old,  but  the  Psalni  itself  in  thoroughly 
fine  musical  effect ;  the  music  not  pretending  to 
be  scientific,  or  anything  on  its  own  account, 
but  jvat  throwing  life  and  ibsUng  into  the  dry 
words.'  Any  one  who  knows  these  jxsalms 
recognise  the  truth  of  this  description.  It  i& 
almost  more  true  in  reference  to  the  1 1 4  th  Paalm, 
*  When  Israel  oat  of  J^ypt  came. '  The  Jowish 
bloo  l  nf  Mendelssohn  must  surely  for  once  have 
beat  fiercely  over  this  picture  of  the  great  triiunph 
of  hia  forsfatihers,  and  it  ia  only  tiie  plain  troth 
to  say  that  in  directness  and  force  his  music  is 
a  perfect  match  for  the  splendid  words  of  the 
unknown  Psalmist.  It  is  true  of  his  oratorios 
alao,  but  they  have  other  great  qnalities  as  weU. 
'  St.  Paul '  with  all  its  great  beauties  is  an  early 
work,  the  book  of  which,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
natnre  of  the  subject,  does  not  wholly  lend  itself 
to  forcible  treatment,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  can  fully  vie  with  either  the  •  Lobge- 
sang, '  or  '  A thalie, '  or  still  more  '  El\)ah. '  These 
splendid  oompoaitiona  have  that  air  of  dlsttnctiim 
which  stamjvs  a  great  work  in  every  art,  and 
which  a  great  master  alone  can  confer.  Aa 
instances  of  this,  take  the  scene  of  the  Watch* 
man  and  the  concluding  chorus  in  the  'Lobgesang^ 
-.*Yanationa';  or  in  « Elijah '  the  two  double 
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Quartets  ;  the  ariono,  *  Woe  nnto  them/  which 
might  be  the  wail  of  &  pitying  archAOgel ;  the 
ehonua,  'TliAiika  be  to  Ood,  *Be  not  afraid,' 
'Hewatohillg  over  Israel,'  'Behold  !  God  the 
T/*Td  pas^sf^  hy  ' :  the  great  piect>  of  declamation 
for  soprano  which  opens  the  second  part ;  the 
onaecompAnied  trio  *  lift  thine  eyes,'  the  tenor 
air  'Tlion  shall  the  rii^htt.-ous.'  These  are  not 
oulj  hue  aa  music,  but  are  animated  by  that 
lofty  and  truly  dramatic  character  which  makes 
one  forget  the  vehicle,  and  live  only  In  the 
Mble  seiitiniciit  of  the  scene  as  it  passes. 

'  Lauda  8ion,'  though  owing  to  circumstances 
km  known,  hae  the  same  great  qualities,  and  is 
a  worthy  setting  of  the  truly  inspired  hymn  in 
which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  enabled  to  rise 
60  hi^h  a}x>vo  ihu  metapliysical  subtleties  ot  his 
day.  This  piece  of  Roman  Oatholle  music — 
MendeK^ohn's  only  important  one-  shows  what 
be  might  have  done  had  he  written  a  Mass,  as 
hi  once  threatened  to  do.*  It  woold  have  been 
written  '  witli  a  constant  recollection  of  its  sacred 
pupoae  ■  ;  ami  remembering  how  solemn  a  thing 
if^gkm  was  to  him,  and  how  much  he  was 
iflia^ed  hy  fine  words,  we  may  well  regret  that 
be  did  not  accomplish  the  .su;..'gestion. 

'Antigone'  and  'Guiipus,'  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  dramas,  both  iu  subject  and 
treatment,  neoessarily  address  themselves  to  a 
limited  audience,  thongh  to  that  audience  they 
Till  always  be  profoundly  interesting,  not  only 
far  tile  lofty  ohanMler  of  the  mnsic,  hnt  for  the 
able  and  thoroughly  natural  manner  in  which 
Mendelssohn  carried  otit  a  task  full  of  difficnlties 
and  of  temptations  to  absurdity,  by  simply 
'aeatin(gp  moaic  for  the  ehomses  in  the  good 
and  acicTitific  style  of  the  present  day,  tO  SiX- 
pnsi  and  animate  their  meaning.'^ 

The  *  Midrammw  Hint's  Dnsm '  nnsio  »  a 
^■feet  illustration  of  Shaketpesve's  romantio 
play,  and  will  be  loved  ris  long  as  beauty,  senti- 
ment, humour,  and  exc^uisite  workmauahip  are 
henoored  in  the  world. 

How  far  Mendelssohn  would  have  succeeded 
vith  an  opera,  had  he  met  with  a  libretto 
entirely  to  his  mind — which  that  of  '  Loreley  ' 
was  Dot — it  is  difficult  to  say.  Paslidions  he 
certainly  was,  though  hardly  more  so  than 
Beethoven  (see  vol.  L  p.  2646),  and  probably 
far  mieh  the  same  fesaons.  Times  had  changed 
since  the  lively  intrigues  and  thinly  veiled 
immoralities  of  Da  Ponte  were  ffiiffieient  to 
Ornate  the  pen  of  the  divine  Mozart ;  and  the 
secret  of  the  ISutidioiisttsss  of  Beefiumni  and 
MfTjiltlssohn  was  that  thry  wanted  librettists  of 
their  own  lofty  level  in  genius  aud  morality,  a 
want  in  whidi  thtf  were  many  generations  too 
Mriy.  Opera  will  not  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  till  subjects  "ha]!  be  foumi  of  modem 
times,  with  which  every  one  can  sympathise, 
toaslad  hj  the  poet,  before  they  eoma  into  the 

I  t.  to  Putor  Bkoar.  Jhu.  }2.  1639^ 


hands  of  the  composer,  iu  a  tlumnighly  piire« 
lofty,  and  inspiriting  manner. 

'Camacho*  is  too  juvenile  a  composition,  on 
ii^o  ]  <oc)ra  libretto,  to  enable  any  inference  to  be 
dniwii  from  it  as  to  Mend'  l^^nlm'p  rorapetrnce 
for  the  stage.  But,  judging  trom  the  dramatic 
power  present  in  hii  other  wwIes,  from  the 
stage -instinct  displayed  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  music,  and  still  more  from  the 
very  successful  treatment  of  the  huale  to  the 
first  act  of  '  Loreley '  —  the  only  part  of  the 
book  wliich  he  is  '^ai  1  really  to  have  cared  for^ 
we  may  anticipate  that  his  opera,  when  ho  had 
found  the  book  he  liked,  would  have  been  a  rery 
fine  work.  At  any  rate  we  maybe  certain  that 
of  all  its  critics  he  would  have  been  the  most 
severe,  and  that  he  would  not  have  suUcred  it 
to  be  pat  oa  the  stage  till  he  wasqnite  satisfisd 
with  his  treatment. 


We  must  now  dose  this  long  and  yet  impw* 
feet  attempt  to  sst  Mendelssohn  forth  as  he  wsa. 

FcM-  instances  can  be  found  in  history  of  a  man 
so  amply  gifted  with  eveij  good  quality  of  mind 
and  heart;  so  carefolly  broaght  np  amongst 
goo<1  influences  ;  endowed  A\  ith  every  circum- 
stance that  would  make  him  happy  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  fulfilling  his  mission.  Never  per* 
haps  could  any  man  be  found  in  whose  life  there 
were  »o  few  things  tn  rnnccal  and  to  regret. 

Is  there  any  drawback  to  this  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  does  Ms  mnsio  suffer  at  all  from  what 
he  calls  his  '  habitual  cheerfulness '  1  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  a  drawback,  and  that  arising 
more  or  less  directly  from  tho»e  very  points 
which  we  have  named  as  bis  best  characteristics 
— his  ha})jiy  lieal thy  heart,  his  single  mind,  his 
unfailing  good  spirits,  his  sim]>le  trust  in  God, 
his  maffiMted  diieotneM  of  purpose.  It  is  not 
that  he  had  not  genius.  The  great  works  enn- 
m  era  ted  prove  that  he  had  it  in  large  measure. 
No  man  could  have  called  up  the  new  emotions 
of  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream*  overture, 
the  wonderful  pictures  of  the  Hebrides,  or  the 
pathetic  distress  of  the  lovely  Melusina,  without 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  Hut  his  genius 
had  not  been  subjeoted  to  those  fiery  trials 
which  seem  necessary  in  onstire  its  abiding  pos- 
sea&ion  of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  '  My 
music,'  says  Sohnbert,  *is  the  product  of  my 
genius  and  my  misery  ;  and  that  which  I  have 
written  in  my  greatest  distress  is  that  which 
the  world  seems  to  like  best. '  Now  Mendelssohn 
was  never  more  than  temporarily  nnhappy.  Ha 
did  not  know  distress  as  he  knew  happiness. 
Perhaps  there  was  even  something  in  the  con* 
stitntion  of  his  mind  which  loiiiade  his  harbottr- 
ing  it,  or  being  permanently  affected  by  it. 
He  was  so  practical,  that  as  a  matter  of  duty 
he  would  have  thrown  it  off.  In  this  as  in 
most  other  things  he  was  always  under  controL 
At  any  rate  he  was  never  tried  by  poverty, 
'  or  disappointment,  or  ill- health,  or  a  morUd 
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temper,  or  select,  or  the  perfidy  of  friends,  orany 
of  the  other  great  ills  which  crowded  so  thickly 
wound  Beethoven,  Schubert,  orSchumAnn.  Who 
can  wish  that  he  had  been !  that  that  bright, 
pare,  aqtinng  spirit  should  have  been  dulled  by 
diftrat  or  torn  with  agony  T  It  might  havo 
lent  a  deeper  undertone  to  his  •ongs,  or  have 
enabled  his  adagios  to  draw  tears  where  now 
they  only  give  a  saddened  pleasure.  But  let  us 
take  the  man  as  we  have  him.   Sorely  then  is 


enough  of  conflict  and  violence  in  life  and  in  art 
When  w«  want  to  be  made  unhappy  we  can  turn 
to  others.  It  is  well  in  thsos  agitated  modern 
days  to  be  able  to  point  to  one  perfectly  balanced 
nature,  in  whose  life,  whose  letters,  and  whose 
mudo  fllikt^  oU  It  %%  oooe  monljr  rtfinid, 
clew  lad  pare,  brilliant  and  solid.  For  tbs 
enjoyment  of  such  shining  heights  of  goodness 
we  may  well  lor^o  for  once  the  depths  of 
niMy  ond  wonow* 


The  following  opening  of  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  was  found  among  the  loose  papers 
of  Mendelssohn  which  belonged  to  his  elder  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  C.Victor  Benecke,  and  is  here 
printed  by  her  kind  permission.  The  MB.  is  in  full  man,  uA  hat  been  oompressed  for  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  so  as  aooontdj  to  Wpmnit  the  MMiii^  of  tin  originaL  Ko 
clue  to  its  date  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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Tha  fDllowing  it  obvioitily  intanded  for  fhs  dov  nio?«iiieiit : — 


List  op  Mendelssohn's  Publihukd  Works  taken  from  the  Thematic  Catalogue  published  by 
MesBiB.  Bnitkopf  It  Hiirtol  in  1882,  with  additions  and  oorrections  from  otheir  sources.  TIm 

dates  of  composition  are  also  ^jiven,  when  discovemble,  t<\'i:Pther  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  works  were  dedicated,  [and  the  original  li^glish  and  German  publishers,  ao  lar 
u  they  can  be  tmoed.] 


Op- 

not. 

Oatt  «f  CompotUlon. 

1 

Brffun.  BadMNB.  Savt>  SB. 

1  >ra—Mm*id,  HmUn.  OsL 

18.1flB. 
!l«v.]SMrfSO;  Ow.l.l8n. 
Oct  T.  IMt  Jan.  S.  lfl»- 

Antoa.  OmibI  Badil- 
will. 

•  ••• 

t 
s 

4 

DalaFmiiMr.]fab& 
••Mli»to  r  ataar.  |l.  ud  vn. 

•  eae 

•  ••« 
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•^1 


« 


lier.iu.  July«Ll« 
BwUo.  JUrehli.  1 


Xa.  a, 


(9. 


Agia  a. 


it 
u 

12 

u 


Cspiiedo.  In  F  ahup  oilaor, 

!»«Trn  chAn»i.-l»-i  {%lic  |>^t-1-eJ^  pi. 

13  »aa«»  (No.  n  >iatt).  .v.A— 
Kok  S,  S.  aad  IS  an  kw  Vmr 

X«ad«U»hn-  BuUhiUt. 

IS  S<iv.    J^rt  I  .  n..  v.. nth  : 
J-Ait  11.  rii-  M  iifUu  .  .\  It 
N'.  ».  7.  J  J.  fiti'l  I  J.irr  tif  Vaimy 

comtc  opera  Id  S  act*. 
Brmphoay  In  C  mlaor.  No.  1, 

'  Riut  rr.U  lilt  iaC/Oflb. 

VuATti'i    K  iL.t.Bokl,alilagi. 

U)^  m  A.  No.  2. 

KpC   On  tilt' Irith 
Ir.  "ni«  I«t  1U'»«-  I'f  !<utu- 

S  FkaitMtal  (or  CapdcM)  In  A  .  No.    1.   Coed  -  da.    NorUi  I  Mia*  iAuue)  l^lorfof 
~    -  .-  I    WaJm.   8Mt.  4.  laoa.  Co«|.4lii|. 

'  Kown  und  ITatkMl  In 

Snrrrv      S<.v     I  .  , 

Nii.  3.  C-ivl  ilu,  limfL      I  Miaa  Siuaji  Taylur 


At  tkt  *nd,  BwUxk.  Attfuat 
10,  Mi. 

Hank  t.  n.  im 

■Ij.i.  .11.  Krl.t    14.  l-'-JS. 

UwUu.  Oct.  lt«7 


Th*  I'lillhurinoiUo 
Bocicty,  London. 


1» 


I  la  D. 


b  i«  "  lllj'>Ot  ""fU.  Bonk  I., 
(>n<lDai  Eitfllah  titU :  ■  M«li>- 
Aim  tor  th*  pUnofort*.' 

*A  M.  !«u:iilrirr  N  i;fit  i  Dream." 
Caocart  oTartan.  la  K,  Ma.  1, 


Cbprtato  MIlMi*  tai  B  aliMr. 

yf.  i»rrh 
S  I'>«n-«  .f  rbifch  inoalo.  aolo, 
cborvu,  uffut 

Na  I.  AaatM»y«Ut*to 

N.  J.  .\v«  J|l«^^l  (Srolc«t. 
,V..'.  J.  Mittfii  »lr  iH  voiesaai. 

Ovvrtm  M  C.  Viwl  Uad. '  («r 

■■IMWllBlll>' 


V  '  OoDcirto  tn  O  mlmat,  pi.  and 

orch  .  No.  I. 
Si    -Tb*  U^tdea.'  or  'Fbipr* 
Ck««.  c  >>o..wt  oTsriim  Id  B 
r.  No.  a.  urch. 


Berlin.  Jan.  SO.  18391. 

No.  C  'Auf  riiior  tJtmdel,' 


Birita,  AogurtCim. 


nratll.-B.(t««UMro( 
Mix}. 


K.  RiU  (or  BtoU). 
Cn>vn  FllBMol  ri» 


P)r<«  fnmi.  K.  Ill-,  IB. 
1  -x'!-!  ,    1  »■  V  I  -.  .1    I.TIJI ,  i^iU 


No. «,  'M.  aoi  losffl 

No.  i,  Dm.  U.  ' 


D.'No.  S,  «<rh. 
Si  '  PkotMio  ti>    F  iKitr^.  lutlMri 

'imata  CcoaMit*.  pf. 
Si  \  WUmdn  lor  C«pHiTlu<  brlllaKto 

j     la  R  flat,  pf.  add  orch. 
M  t  O  Bancs  v^thoTit  wnrda.  pi.. 
Book    II  .    Bucltab  Utloa- 
'Xlx    M»'..i.ti«*'    and  'Hli 
K--.iali--r« 

a  J  t^im   Hi.  »>iu.  cborui  and  ,  Not.  IS.  ItfSO. 

I    Willi-.  Uil  null  ■.  n  I  mil  • 
M  I  *T»  «lM  atary  of  tha  loraly  |  MMtdort  H«v.  14. 
I     3l#lo*1na,'  CoTv-^rt  ov^rtor^ 
111  K.  N..  4.  .T.h, 
B  ,  i  tiafricM  la  A  nUnor.  £,  li   No  1.  ApHl  tf.  IKU:  Jfoil 
iat  MlMT.  if.  I    London.  July  iB,  1830. 

•  lai«ii.««f«M«»L 


Frfluli'lii  I'  v.iti  Sohau 

Mill. 

Cruwn  PrlnoB  of  frm- 
•la. 


liMS  Moaohalaib 

Dow 

FMolaiB   BUaa  Tpa 
WortniML 


I'rnwn  Prima  of  Pnia' 


Carl  Kliii^piuitiiii. 


No.  1.  UQaaaldorf.  May  11.  [  Krttulplu  JoU*  J«a||. 


IKM  ;  Su.  5.  l>«-.  -J*.  IS34. 
No.       Pr^l..  l/ni«l(t.  I>«e. 
M.  lOMi  No.  a.  Kiifua. 

■wmu        u.  UR: 

No.  4.  ra«a*.  Mwelilorf, 

J«n  «  IW  :  Ni.  r.  Pre!., 
I^'-pjiK  N-.v.  I!'  \-M, 
Kugu*.  l>U»<M.>l<lurf ,  Itfc 
S.  1834;  No.«,  Pre!  .  I  tii. 
gj«.  J«Ji.  .1,  IKT.  K  i>.-u.-. 
Nov  -JT,  I'.ai 

 .      _    _  fin  I  .  l.«:i.iiK-.  April  .... 

I  IISI6.    I'irl   II  . 

April  Ifi  I'.v, 
No.  1.  mi..  Hplrea.  April    Thomaa  Attwood. 
S,  1M7:  No.       Prel.,  I  'iiil(VOT«hniii(iuid 
SplTM.   April   4.  l!U7. 
rn«uo,  t'lpalg.  Da&  1. 
inVt  n    :i.  Pi«L.aiti«i. 
AbtU  «,  lt07. 

a«.  i.  flffinii  Amil  ik  lar  i 

No. «.  •  Dwft.'PkMilifort. 

rnn*  7f.  mk 
3  Mutrt*.   frTuKl«    Tol.-m   arnt    ll'iino.  I>«e.  tl,  UW. 

Another  »e»Bio«>  of  '  (*ur- 
rrxil  Paator.'  !<-i.|.~l 
•  >'o.  2.'  In  thr  M  ^  i* 
lint'-A  ■C'-.^.ciit.?.  Alii  14, 
IsJil.' 

■onkbialm.  Attfvat  S»  1817. 


OhwMntL 
Kwor*Oo> 
WouelAOo. 


Waaael  (ovaitttfO). 

Cramer  ipf.  arrt. 
4hMMiaf. 


1  FMladM  aad  Fufoaa,  offaa. 


i  fcmfs 
I*-**  III 


ir  |,J 


f Mr  rll»  .Stini 


'ler   NftTinrn   auf  .^La- 


DMiklM-kolL' 


VMalaln 
WoHnfan. 


von 


Do. 
Da 

Do. 


Novella. 


(ft.  arraugetueutJiJ. 
]lort*LaT«ia. 
Bwar  *C«. 


CmiiiiT  I i^f.  Ill  r t  I 
\i  huii'ln.  Hid  >.vlle<l 
'  MiUtiki)  rliirl'i. 
M  >rl  )i  Ixvattu. 

Du. 

Do. 
(pT.  4  bandaf. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


NuTallo. 

Cramer. 

.j.f  ^.v.- 

Murl  .1  t.Atniiu. 

K««r. 
Mart  *  LaTMktt. 


SohleelBgar 

UlUr,  IVtllll. 

I'M, 

Schl  calliper. 
Do. 

Lmw. 

Uofiuvl>titr. 

Brtltkopl^HarUl. 
Du. 


Dow 
BtmioolL 

BnMkopf  A  HXrtaL 

Stmroek. 

BrolUopI «  UJltial. 


ko^ 


Do. 
MmiMk. 


Do. 


BreiUopf  *  BIitaL 
Do. 

Do. 

MotrodL 
Broitkopf  ft  BOrtaL 


N«**Uou 
Do. 

"Da. 
Do. 

Do. 


Da 

BraitkopfABIMaL 

Do. 
Do. 


BralUopI  ft  BKiWL 

Mmtoek. 
Dft, 

BrattkoplAUkrtal. 
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•  Tkit-nncB.  8.A.T.B..  ■for.KikJL 

■Ul^nC  in  th«  opeu  ftlr,'  l«t 

Mt.     Th*   earUert  •PPaa'- 

anc*  o(  MpDdvlaaoho't  roar- 

inrt  ■'.'UK«  111  KnyUnd  was 

tn  No.  M  of  Ewer  A  Cu.'( 

OrytMoa  ooUmUoh.  which 

ht«ui  In  18M. 
pMlm  42,   noli.   I'hori!"  :>ud 

orch.,  ■  A«  Uk-  Ka!  t  Jul  L- 
BctbmU  mmI  Allcyru  giviiwu  ,  AprU  II.  IBM. 


tD    B  i 

rloloncella. 
IWlm  M.  t«Mr 
mmI  arch.,  *0 


II.  vMto 


sa 

N 
M 
i  » 
M 

■r 


40 


6  Fkrt-Moga,  mate  ToteMi 


FMln  114.  S-pwt  choriH  Md 
cvch..  *  WMn  IbMI  m4  ^ 
■CTPt  <•■••.* 

LotUfMiH  (Hfinn  of  Pnln|. 

C  Bonoa  without  wonls,  pi.. 

Book  IV. 
17  Variatlotia  wMtmm  In  D 

mlxMr,  ft. 
ABtlccn*  of  flopbodMt  mmlm 

to,  tatXr  Tiilrv*  and  ordL 
8yBiphunj  ill  A  ti.iniir,  'Tte 
Bootob,'  Ku.  U.  orch. 


te  D.  Vl  nd 


« 


Pint  WalpoiuU  iiigbt.  Miulc 
to  Ooatkea  'Ballad,  chonu 
•ad  a«vk.' 

'A  MMauiiiiiifr  ?f1(ht'«  DrMm,' 
MukIc  tu,  >ol<j,  i  horu>,  aad 
arch,  laxclunlvv  (>f  overtura, 
tm  wkMfc  arc  op.  SI  I. 

•  taufi  without  word*,  pf.. 
BMk  V« 


Conoarto  In  B,  irn.  and  orch. 
•  BoantMkOtpui.  (Fbrtbahia- 


Nu.  3,  Lripclf,  April  17.   Ft»a  Ccmctanir 
18W;  No.  4.  April   IS.  i  B^lMttltl. 
IW;    Ko.  B,  IxAdon.  I 
Mnr  ISXi, 

N&  1.  July  B  [1830):  No.  3.  i  Or.  MutiB  and  Dr. 

LripclX.  Dec.  'JM,  183»; 

Ma  4w  June  1»  I18»]: 

N«.S,  Kov.  18,  IM;  Ma 

C  LalpiiR.  l^rc.  9S,  llO*. 
.«thyro.  Fr  .rkt.irl,  Jun»  8, 

1830.  fin.xl,-,  FrHiikfurt. 

Jul;  lb.  and  Ulp- 

■If ,  B«t>t.  33.  1830. 
Mo.^-D«rJlic«'AlMchled.-j  Ue  Uadertafal.  Lalp- 

with  wind  acoompani- 

BMBta.  Lrtpalf,  Jan.  6.  { 

IMO;  No.      l>*c.  7.  ItaS; 

Horehhclm,  Au*.  %,  l«9lt.     J.  W.  Schlnuar  (the 

palatav). 


Do. 
On. 


 form  I 

Mo.  ».  AprU  90,  IMl  i  Ma 

«.  Mar  1.  IM. 
Jane  4.  184L 


*r.  IMO        I  Frederic  Aufnivtua, 
Duke  ol  Han  iij  . 
Mlaa  8vphl  Uoialajr. 


Ma  1  Aptll  90,  im  {tf. 
OK  n.  Ma  S):  Ma  ft, 

'  tUndes-roiia.'  Berlin. 
Oct  17.  1843;  No.  «. 
■Filacho  Fhbit,'  Afctl 


Mo.  1.  Utpalf.  Mot.  IS. 

ll»7 :  No.  a.  Jan.  17. 

1843:    Nu.    a.  UlpclK, 

March  4.   1843.   Nu.  4. 

LHpcllt.  Jane  ID.  IMS; 

Ma  6.  March  4.  1IW3; 

No.  6.  •VorOlwr.  March 

e.  IMS. 
lat  Tcnloo.  Milan.  July  1», 

IMI.aBi  rul«,rMk  u, 


M«.l.JMk«aa41^]aM 


Da. 


NotcUo. 

Do. 


FradericfcWUUainlV., 


Og«t  MatlriM  Wtel- 


NaS.  JtOrKUtft  Bo, 

e,  Daumuit  nu.  J«M  1. 

18CI 

Na     1,     I >:.t,l>(.  rr.  P.r. 

IBM.  .s<  .  4uri«iiiallj  lur 

pf.  duet ;  M*.  4  Bwlte. 

Oct.  17.  IMt  Balk  Jte- 

23.  1H44. 
8«pt  16.  1844. 
t^»x^-  1 :  Ma  1.  ntoktat. 

i  '  <  «.1S44:  B«.I,Dm. 
IA44;  Ma4.  An^.  It; 

IKU 

H.,11    -1  S 
Dec.  21 

(PUCUPi. 

and  Dec  ID.  1844. 
Son.  Si  ](•.  ], 
MM;  B«b  fl. 
1844. 

i  fkin.  4:  Noa.  landtifflMk' 
fort.  Jan.  X  laiBu 

•Hk»iBM.a  ' 

f.  1Ml 

Son.      Mo.  1.  Pntnkfort. 
.'an  IjqS;    No.  4 

iPiiKuej.  Fisnkfort,  Jaik 


rna    Clara  8chu- 


I.  Fn.i)kfiirl« 
IH44 :    No.  S 
J<ily  14.  IKMi 


Or.  r.  SchlaauMr. 


I>«. 


Do. 
Stauock. 


r. 


BnitJto^  *  HArtal. 
Do. 


atauock. 


Ew.r 

CoTottiy  *  UuUtcr. 
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M  Iru}  til  C  minor,  p(..  vn.,  and 
<  ItatCi   viUtuut   wurrU.  p(. 

'aa  dia  KaB»tl«T    i'Ti.  the 
MMofkrt'l.  S'liilU'r  <  |>'<'iii. 


No.  1.  Juu«  «).  law i  Nu.  X 


MaadI  lor  Ui*  af  ttt  | 

InA  Ocmmii  -  Fleinlah  road  I 
iHtlvalst  CVJth^v.  June  IlM8.| 
1  Bngllah  (.'bur'^h  pin««,  aolo 
Totow  ksd  rbonw — il)  fiunc 
liltntttli  ;         JtibiUU;  |S) 


71  4  Soas>.  vutcp  and  pL 


n't  K!rw!»T*tflrJt*  Ktmwn 

at 


1.  Badcn-Badm.  Jna* 

12.  1H47;  No  X  Leipaly. 
April         IfHT,    No.  3, 

iw- 

11.  DM'i 
No    1.    I^lp<i«.  t>ac.  XI. 
IW:  N...  %  VMMkiMt, 

April   J.  IMi:   Vo.  t. 

U-ljulK.  flrpt  2i  1>H7; 
X..     4.    IV-liltl.     Si.i  i. 

IMi;  No.  i,  InterlAkaa. 
l«(r«7,IM7:  Ma.fll<M. 
1.  IM. 
No.  1,  JoM  •!  IMt  H9. 


OMtcatf^  to 

L<jui9  4pohr 
Fraulein  Ciophia 


iro.1.  uiu 


Do. 


Da. 


Brrltkopf  a  UkriaL 
SIibtooIl. 

Oa. 


Breitkoirf  a  UdiUL 


HinirtK'k, 

Da  Braitkopf  *  UarM. 


Da. 


Da. 


PROM  OP.  7s  SO  or. 


S  L«aiU  Sloo,  eaa< 
utd  urcb.  For 
ckarck.  LM«a 

n  .  4  PurVaoacB.  i 
II  4  Pirt'aoiiai.  BMla  voleaa. 
n  >  4a*U.  Toloe*  and  p(.   Ko.  S 


MlB. 

cborua.  Wm 
'.  B«Ua. 


§t  I  Qiortet  tn  F  minor,  atriofli, 
B    .Ui'i»iit<  1(1  K.  Hcherxn  In  A 
muaor.  Cuulccto  In  R  (Blaor. 
Pnta*  is  ■  Aat,  strlnfi. 
TatiaUMM  ia  B  flat.  Pl 


■ 

m 


Qitatet  in  B  flat.  (trlngB. 


la  1  .%ct 

mm  In  A,  orch. 
■  M.  -aiaf  to  fha  Uad.' 
ifart  cbortM  aad  «t<k.  Far 
tka  FtatJral  SmtIm  te  Bar- 
Itn  Crtbtdiml  aa  Vaw  TWH 
tiar.  1844 
Allt«r»  MkallB  A.  flC  4 


Hoile 

H  j  ■  ' '  Conrrrt  »ir  m  B 

**t.  ■ruiraTW  Mte  aad  arch. 


FaK  t«,  IM. 


_  *«!f4 

184S:  Ovarian.  LanflM. 

June  13. 1^.  And  IWrlta. 

.S<iv.  I'i.  1"H.'. 
No.  1.  Fub.  9.  IHU;  So.  a. 

Nov.  14.  imp. 

No  2.  Vvh.  9,  1M4:  Mm.  3, 

Uipci(.  Oct.  8.  1S4& 
Nu.  1.  I«lp*i(.  Uac.  3. 1838: 

Nu  %  UtpHf,  Jan.  18. 

1**:  .  No.3,TSiprig,riab. 

14.  IKSi 


Ho.  2.  Berlin.  D«c.  Si, 
IStti  No.  4.  Fait.  14 
MM:  «aw«,Oit.l.lM; 


Latpalg.  Jolr  ».  1»U. 


Ma.  1.  DtkaMldurf.  Dec.  S. 

lan:  No.  %  Feb.  as. 

18»;  No.  3.  Mar  »J 
1084. 

Mo.  9.  DSHMldorf,  June  9, 

18U;  No.  4,  Praukfort. 

Map  8  and  8.184ft;  No.  S. 

Fkaaklort.  Hap  7.  184ft: 

Ka.  8.  Map  1.  Mil. 
Mo.  8.  Oatanan.  Awnat 

10.  Ifllli  »0w  4.  oS.  7. 

IM7. 

Soden.  July  1M6. 

Nu.  I.  Aofvut  8.  1844:  No. 
8.  Lolp^  Jnoa  W),  1843 : 
No.  i,  April  SO,  1838: 
No.  4.  Lripslic.  June  19. 
I8«l;  No  K.  Ulpcif. 
Mareli  10. 1840. 


DmlV. 


let  varaioo.  with  m.  obbL. 
April  X.  1884;  tod  var- 
Ti».  1ft. 


•  a  a  a 
«  a  a  a 


Da. 
Dow 
Da. 


09. 


Burar. 
Oa^ 


Dai 


Baar. 


Do. 

DOL 

Dai 


Da.:  Ma.  8. 


Da. 

St 


* 

Dow 
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lIjrniB,  ^to  Milo,  eiianu  and 
arch.    OMBMMd   Iv  Mr, 

(Dr.JC. 


Chrlatiu,  nnflnlahart  entorlo. 

Bhiuumi  m<  mmm  

n)  Lotvlay,  wiABUhad  opam, 

»oln,  rhnrili.  »li<l  orch.  It- 
n«lr  t<i  Ul  a.  I 

(31  Uireley.  At*  )l*ri*.  aolo 
and  cliorna  of  tomaia  TolMa. 
(3)  LoralM.   Vlataca  (bora. 


Orarturr  In  C  (*1 
tan oroh. 


Traoar  •  Maraok  ttt  A  Biner, 
orch.  FarfuMHltlXorbart 

BunrmOller. 
3  PrcJudea  and  9  WkaUm,  pt 


'Tha  BalonnaUoB  Srmphoaj' 

In  D,  No.  B,  orch. 
March  In  l>,  orch.     For  Um 
Fito  slvaa  to  tha  Mlutar. 
(>}rMU«k  ■»  ikmtm  to 
April  IM. 

8uii|(    wUbntit   words    in  D, 

flitlonoxllo  and  pf. 
Sestet  Ui  I),  pi.,  to.,  3  rlolaa, 

rloloneello  and  baai. 
Tn  ra  I'etrua,  ft  •  fmri  cborua 

and  oreh. 
9  Bacrad  aonga,  volea  aod  pf. 

(No.  9.  compoaad  orislually 

ror  ■  Bt.  Paul  •). 
\  2  Concartad  ptaeaa.  clarlnat 
(    and  hMMMiani.  wtHk  yt 
f    accompi.,  to  9  wmjm  Md 
»     I>  uilBor. 
•i  .Hkcrad  chontMB,  mala 
Fiuianl  aont.  nUxad 
Albnt.aiStt.  MMf  WltlMWl 

ward!  In  M  minor,  pL 
OaprlcpJo  In  B.  pf. 
Pcrpetuum  mobile  In  C,  pf. 
4  Part-eunfa-  niale  Tolcca. 
Baaponaorinm    et  Hrmntta, 

■uU*  voicaa,  with  aceompi.  af 


Ltiptif.  Ucc.  14,  1»4U  ;  Jan. 
ft,  IMS  (Anai  alMrart. 
Autogmpk  la  BriUiik 
MMMua    (Add.  MB. 


No  I.  Berlin.  Aucuat  9, 
im  .  Now4,J«M«,16«l; 
No.  t,  UM.  Dm  Ml 

1845. 

No.  I.  Ai«iMta.ltM: 
a.  Jan*  ».  IBOi  Ma  *. 
ynak<sct.inaU.  


K«w  1.  iMdMW  JHaa  1. 1S«9: 
Ko.  t,  PyaaUWt,  Majr  11. 
)H4.i.  I'flMnla:  Maa.  • 
and  i  t  kiud  ■■tdiil).  Pml 
IS,  UM&. 


Bk.  1,  No.  I,  Lcipiig,  D«r. 
8.  1830:  Mo.  L  Oat.  11^ 
1896;  Ma^  H  Mmt.  «. 
issa. 

Bk.'i.  No.  I.  JvMit  IBN: 
No.  X  Diuaddvf,  April 

31.  1834. 

n.  Jiin«18,UBII 
Aosuat  18,  IMl. 

"  ,Mir  n.mr. 


April  and  Maj  10M, 
Not.  Ut7. 


No.  1,  Barlln.  Jan.  19. 1833. 


JolyS.  IMA. 

Btngan,  July  11,  1W7. 
Now  S,  Ulp«l«.  Fab.  90. 1M7. 


Hetnrlcb  RArnuiun, 

dMtr,.  ami 
Orl  B»t— II.  Jmr. 


•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  a  p 


Ew«r. 

Daw 
Do. 

Norallo. 
Do. 


Da 
Da 

Da 


Da 

Da 

Da 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


SliBiock 


BraitkopI  A  HArtaL 
Da 

J.  lUatar-Blad«nn*na. 


J, 


BarthoK  RonC 
Kiatnar. 


Da 

J.  AjkM  (OAnbachlL 


^.  Xtatcr  Rir<l< 
l>o. 


TKo. 

n .. 

l)o. 

P.  B.  C  Leoetart 
(LaipalO. 


Btodo  la  F  minor,  pi.  Tw  thu 
•  Method*  dea  ll4thudaa.' 

I  in  B  minor,  pf. 
and  Caprlocti)  In  F  aharp 
minor,   p(.     For   the  Flaniit  i 

Album. 

9  Boniftii>-«e  of  l>or4  Bjrron'a,  toIco 
and  pi. :  '  There  Im  Ban*  a( 
beanty't  daufhtar^'aad  'Baa  a( 

thr  n\f*\''.>-M  ' 
•Verl.-ili'  nil-  FrifKlaa' 
Tbr  peace,'  I'r«7«, 


and  Frwto  a(l- 
tal  B;  pf .     Fur  the  Album 


Oarlaad,  voiea  and  pf ,  poem 
kjr  Tbomaa  Moore, 
■laata  fVr  Onbeetand,  part-aonf. 
mall  vataa.  porm  by  RUckert. 
VlirlWaahalti  •  Miuen-almanacb. 
Faatiraaant.  male  chortu  and 
orch.  Compoaad  for  the  Matati- 
berg  FestiTitl  at  Lelptlc.  held  In 
1840.  in  celebration  «(  the  Inven- 
tion of  pHntln*.  (Nil.  2  !•  «»e«i«l- 
nlFtl  ill  KiiijliV  >(|  with  the  w..rd» 
ir(  OiiirliH  W'txl^-y  «  l'lirl»!m*e 
hymn  '  UArk  !  the  herald  aogela 
'  fa  wbiah  a  «M  adaHad  ir 


Ma  a.  Daateldort 
UM, 

Baclla.  Jaaaa 

London,  May  34, 


■art* 


Braltkopf  A  BilrteO. 
Da 

Bpohr.  Bronawick. 


BraltkopfABtetaL 
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«oB<i«ili«d  io  A.  yt   *A«f  itear 

tY*lk«lle4«r.  2  toicoi  and  pt. 

*Lirl,  have  iMUTcy  ttpoa  oa ' (Kyrla). 
'for  •vvDing  mnim,'  VotaN 
iiBlT    ForMr.  AU«aad.'  btbs 

•  *!h-jrn  f  ilr  Osmnc  ' 
Imhaii    Id    KiiitiatKl  la 
Otphao^  Book  Xll. 

ton*  in  B  minor 
iAUnbbK 


■1  riorttwJ 


I  KotM  tiMip*. 


6f  opk  98l 

'Heu-  my  prifcr.'  bymn,  aoprmno 

taio.  citonia,  Mod  ornti;  Mttst- 
oniiMtnlad,  tfafUl  won 

I*  only  paiWtihiil  ta  ■agbad.aol 

is  OtfMny. 
Wmm«(  Tor  <lrn4  Rbcln.  poem  by 

C  fltauvek,  Tokc*  <um1  pi. 


1  cu-.iorstucka^  la  B  I 
alttor.  pi. 


MUtanmfeiei.  4  m»I«  toIcm. 
M  )tadrh«iM 


tUtarcM. 
An  tei  Oott  In  <W  Hub*; 
PmIih  100.  ThiT*  aicrad 
XoiL  1  tad  X.  doalile  cbolr ;  'No.  t.' 
4««iaaB.trom  'MaalcsSacr^'  Baad 
7.  KoL  17  uvd  18.  Bond  8,  No.  10. 
Tt  tVum  in  A  <EnelUh  Church 
Vrricel. 

'  Tti»  Kr<«nliiit  IWII.'  f.ir  liar]>&n>l  pi. 
T-  '  ♦U  •  »a«  t  ii,a  u{  AUwoud't 
ptte.         JTiuKia  HattHU  tM  ion- 


Pr«lDti«,  Lclpzic,  July  IS, 
1841;  Fuftt*.  JuD* 


»8b].A«ril«l1ML 


B«rlln.  Jul  U.  UO. 


1|  ABdastawtthwlrtlpiialnD. 
  (toB- 


th«  M«rch  In  Wehrr't  PtmHoml. 

,  4  baixlii.  jutiitiy  cMmpL««l  by 
Bo- 


July  33.; 
Jim.ti.mi. 


Da. 


Eww. 
OKbcatrcl  Boon, 


rtlBtoil  in  'Aimllat 
airt.  ur  The  Mod* 
ciU  ScMmatr.'  f«r 

1S3I.  pw  «  ~ 


P.  W.  Arnold 
(Elbrrfeld). 
Schlmingw. 
Bchobnth. 


P.W. 


C.  p.  Kahnt  (: 
Do. 


B.  Bote 


Lucas  k  Co. 
(MWI. 


DOw 


(Kot  irabllthad  I 

0«nnaiiy.| 
|K«t  pabUdMd  I 
I 


Cimrnany.l 
(Kvi  p«>hll(h«(l  ia 
0«nBMiy.) 


Com- 


ftsha  snL. 
am.  Lord,  fi 
poaed  far  th« 

i\X3U^.  nJit«d 
HackaU.] 


tgrHt. 

4li>. 

A4-Jtt.k><uU  rfltwl) 

Krtnf  qomrUi  In  E  flat.  Auto- 
inpb  la  BrltUb  Jloaraai  (Add. 


HOT  IBULUJUID  Of  IBB  TUBMATIO  QATAtOOUB 


A*dlU.l 


PktMaaaAOn. 
(Bdlvtafgh). 


Btl«r(B«ttri. 


ooHfonfKnn  bmibd  wto.  wt  mbiipiiiwohb 


HaR^'a  '  D«tttii|«n  T*  Dcwa.'  with  additional  loeomronUnauU. 
Bi:>jr«  asd  porta.  (Klstuer.) 
BabM'a  '  Acu  an"!  lialateo.'  with  additional  aoeompooliDanta. 

[BaMM'«  '  lanal  In  £«ypt.'  odltwl  for  tho  tondom  Haudal  i 

lyCfciWCfcia 


/  odlta^^^^oi^omJFhwdal  SoeM^ 


■pondanea  with  O.  A  Macfarrrn  on  the  aubjeet  of  tbia  •dttion, 

e«rM«  and  MtmdtiMkn.  3nd  cditlun.  I)C4.  i>.  140  at  w«.] 
J,  S.  Bacb'l  Chaconne  for  Ti..liij,  with  (.f.  aemmpt,  (" 
[J.  H.  Hach'a  ' Organ coiuf»««i'. ii  in  ■  ii  i  .t:»:r«  il'ul 

Prdudca,  ate,  a  booka.   (Cot  eolry  *  UoUirr.  IMS.) 
J.  &  BMh'a  '  Etoraa  wtattoM  tm  tte  Oan~  ' 

fttUf  -  4AU  hiui.  food  Jmmt,  «dlM  ftoa  tt* 

(OanatiyABclBKjJ 


Hm  aJleetum  of  autograph  M8S.  of  Mendels- 
aobn  contaiood  in  the  green  volumes,  already 
mentioned,  now  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Library. 
Berlin,  oompriM  the  following  ucpubliahed 
eompoaitioiiB : — 


t  Coneartoa  for  9  planoa  and 

Trto  for  pf..  rn..  and  viola. 
3  flonataa  for  pf.  and  vn.  |on« 
1  H<>»ata  for  pf.  and  viola. 

1  (l<>.    for  pf.  anri  clarinet. 

2  Hiinataa  for  pf.  mAo 

Mtiif  SiU'lIn,  KiitiU«ia(  (oa*  tl 
pf.  •'•lu. 

Manjr  Fococa  for  Oritan. 
a  ( )pefM  m4  amato  to  OMtmaft 
1  HecataTMitaMnd 


•Co.,  for 
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The  Mendelaaohii  litaimtara  imeladM  tiM 
foUowing  pablioatioiu : — 

I.  His  own  letteiB. 

Two  volumes  have  been  published  by  aathocity.  The 
flm,  »l>te(l  by  his  brother  Paul,  is  entitled  ReuebriiJ't 
.  .  .  aiM  den  Jakm  I8S0  biM  I8SS  (Leipxig,  IMl) ;  the 
•Mond,  tdlted  by  his  brother  aud  his  eldest  eon,  BfWt 
aua  den  Jakrtn  ISSS  bU  W  (Leipsi^  with  ao 

Appendix  porportiiuz  to  be  a  List  of  aV  MwidelMohn's 
eompotlUona,  oonpUad  by  Juliiu  BtaH,  vbiek  lib  kow- 
ever,  both  VigiM  Md  inoomplete^ 

Theee  w«ra  tnuuUtad(aot«idtqi»tal|)bgr  Lady  Wallace 
and  pablishad  with  fbe  tlflw:  LeUtn  fnm  Italu  a%A 
SwitMrtand,  etc..  Mid  lMter$  from  18SS  to  i8k7  (Long, 
mans,  1862  and  1868).  At  a  later  date  some  important 
lettem  were  added  to  the  Oerman  edition  of  vol.  ii., 
amongst  others  one  containing  Mendelssohn's  tranala- 
tions  of  Dimte,  Bocoacrio,  ••Ic.,  ami  Indnxes  were  ap- 
p«n(leii  ;  but  no  change  has  been  uiade  in  the  contents 
of  the  Eiik1i-»1i  tnitislation.  Tliere  i.t  reaiion  to  believe 
that  the  h'tters  of  vol.  i.  were  in  many  ways  altered 
by  the  Editor;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  new 
edition  should  be  published  in  which  theee  chaage.'i 
should  be  reeUlMfMidttoMtacaglvtoMllmdttaWui 
wrote  them. 

(2)  Eight  lett'T8  iiiibli!i»h«*ci  for  tlie  iM-tiedt  of  the 
|)«iit«chcn  Iiivaliiifn-titiftung— ^cAl  Bruft  u»d  etn  Fac- 
.«mtt<(LeipsiK,  187IX  KngUtf  tiMiUtlon ill MmmtUunt 
Maitmitu,  June  IHTl. 

The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  written  is 
•upprewed,  but  it  is  understood  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Volgt,  a  musical  amateur  of  Leipzig.  The  lost  of  the 
eight  contains  a  facsimile  of  a  sketch  by  Mendelaeohn. 

(3)  Musiker  Brieft,  by  G.  F.  Ludvrig  Nohl  (Leipaig, 
1867),  contains  thirty  letters  dating  fh>m  18M  to  August 
20,  1847.  They  are  included  by  lAdy  Wallace  la  her 
fcimnalation  of  tha  aatira  work  entitled  LUtm  />(•• 
MnyuisiUd  Jtfti«ieta«a(LoBdon :  Longmans,  1867)l 

(4)  Otlwr  lattera  aia  contained  in  Davrieot'a  JtMollee- 
Moai;  miiai^a  JTemMMaAa;  GbsMe  imhI  JTeiMMiKAa: 
KOo'liAMiiatanMn;  Hanaal'a  Pit  Femau  igmif rfwalu : 
MowKaiaat  Ufk ;  Chorimr'a  Lijt ;  Bokardt'a  fmUmmd 
David ;  P.  Mo«Ghalaa'aM<l;aadr.O.  WAma^BUtarv 
f^f'Elijak,'  etc. 

II.  Biographical  worka. 

(1)  LampaiiiUfi  (Williflin  A-IolO-  Felix  ^Trrulduokn- 
Bartholdy,  Kin  iHnhmyd  tur  ttinr  h'rfutule  (ly^inzlg, 
1848),  translated  into  HnKlinh  by  William  Loonharrl 
Gage,  with  supplemeiitiry  skftches,  by  Benedict, 
Chorley,  Ludwig  RellsUb,  Bayard  Taylor,  R.  8.  Willis, 
and  .1.  8.  Dwight    (New  York.  ISftfl ;  London,  187rt.) 

(2)  Benedict  (Jii1<*.hX  A  Sketch  of  (he  Lift  and  Works 
of  tKf  UUe  Ftlix  MfniM*$ohH ■  Bctrthtylily  (John  Murray, 
London,  1850;  'Jnil  ^^1.,  with  additimiH,  ijiSS).  A  sketch 
by  one  who  kii«w  him  well ;  attractive  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  complete. 


(3)  Devrient(Eduard).  Mrifu  Erinnerungt*  mF.  M.  B. 

  ~         traadMliMi  bgr  Lady 

Madiuren  (London  :  Benlley,  1869). 


(Leipzig,  1869).      Bnglish  tr 


Ooatains  thirty -two  letters  an  d  portions  of  letters. 
The  work  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  but  written  with 
all  the  impartiality  of  a  stranger. 

(4)  Mendelaiohn- Bartholdy  (Carl).  Oottke  und  Felix 
JMMsstAa-Jtarlkofaiy  (Laipiig,  187 IX  Br  the  eoin- 
TCaafa  eldest  mob  ;  aaaeeoont  of  the  tbcaa  viaita  paid  to 


and  with  lettara  oflater  data '  (London:  Maemilhin,187S) ; 
9ni  edn.  '  with  additional  lettara,'  thirty-aoTen  in  all 

(1874). 

(5)  Hill«r  (FerdinandX    Mendetmihn,    UiUn  and 

BiKolUction-t,  etc.,  tlrnt  publishe<i  in  ManniUan'g  Maga- 
tint  (from  .litn.  to  May  1874)  the  Engliiih  translation  by 
llldM  M.  K.  villi  (Jlehn.  Also  in  a  volume  (London: 
Macmillan,  1H74);  am!  in  German  (Ck)logii«,  1874). 

Contains  twenty-*ix  lett*^r»  not  before  priul-'l.  A 
thi>roti>;hly  goixl  book,  genial,  dlscriniiiiatiiig,  and 
ac'  urnte  :  by  one  well  abl<>  to  judge. 

(«)  Polkn(Kli*e)  F.rinntrunqfn  nn  F.  M.  B.  (Leipzig, 
IS'.s)  (  '  -It  mil  twelve  letters.  Knuliih  translation  by 
Lady  Wallace— AsmiaiaomcH  qf  Fdis  MendtU$(tk*'Bar- 


tkoldy,  etc.  (London :  Longnisns,  Hrt:)),  with  Appendix  of 
thirty-three  additional  letters  and  fra^uieiits  of  letters 
addreesed  to  Bnglisb  correspondents. 

A  poor,  gushing  book,  from  which,  however,  »onie  traits 
may  be  picked  up     Chiefly  valuable  lor  llie  lelicr<i. 

(7)  Heiisel  (SKUmtian)  hie  FamUU  MfmieiMuhn  (l7tJ- 
im?)  .  .  eight  portraits  (3  vuU.,  lierlln,  isTi^). 
Bnglinh  transUUou,  The  MendeUtokn  Aomt/y  (from  the 
second  revised  Oerman  edition,  2  vols.  London:  8ainpeoo 
Ijow  a  Co.,  1880),  by  Carl  KUngemana  and  ao  Aioetican 
collaborator,  witk  a  notka  by  OaiM|a  Omw,  D.C1*, 
London,  1881. 

By  the  eon  of  Fanny  Hansel— the  Sebastian  of  the 
Lettera.  Compiled  froin  Journals  and  ihmUy  papcia,  awl 
contafntaf  aaranty-threa  latteia  or  partkm  af  lanaia 
hitherto  nnpobUshed.    The  title  of  the  book  VMld 

Krhaps  ba  more  appropriately  Fannjf  Hmtd  «Md  her 
iaii%:  tat  ft  ia  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  our 
knovladga  of  Mix,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  copious 
fnfMniatToo  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  bmily  : 
tha  notices  and  letters  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  arv 
especially  new  and  valuable.  Some  of  Felix's  lntt«ra 
are  first  rate.  The  portraits  would  be  useful  if  one 
knew  how  far  the  likenesses  could  be  trusted. 

(8)  Hogarth  (George).  The  Pkilhannonie  Avu-fy  nf 
I.'ind.in  (I.oiidoii,  Contains  notice*  of  MendeU- 
8<i)ui  s  connection  with  tlie  PhUharmonic,  with  three 
iettiT<<  in  thebudy  aftlia  iroikaadaaMB  olhan  In  Mm 

;i[ij>«Tiilix. 

(0)  M(jM«cheles  (Charlotte).  Amm  Motdtetes  Uben  .  .  . 
iy>n  nemer  Frau  (2  vola.,  Leipsig,  ISTSaiMl  187S)b  Kngliah 
tmiiHUtion  by  A.llt.Oolarldfa{ivola.,LiMte:Hankft 

Blackett,  1873). 

ContainK  many  vahmhle  notices,  and  some  letters. 

(10)  Schubring  (Julius).  Frinnerunffn  an  F.  M.  B. 
In  the  Magaxine  Dakeim  (I^eipzig),  for  1866,  No.  26. 
English  tninalation  in  Musical  World,  May  12  and  19, 
1866. 

One  of  the  moat  detailed,  valnaUau  and  liifamallm 
of  all  the  notices.  Every  «wd  that  Bdmbrlac  vittaa 
oarriea  ooovictioo  with  it. 

(in  Horaley  (Charlea  IdwardX  JMilMMai  ^ 
liendtUmAH.  Fbat  pabliahed  in  OwMTa  JmnuU  ^ 
Muiie  (Boatoo.  U.8JL)  and  reprintad  to  Tk$  Chair 
(London),  for  Jan.  11, »;  fitbw  %  lOb  im. 

By  a  gifted  pupil  and  Mend.  Fall  of  tnfbrmation. 
now  and  then  a  tnlle  axanerated. 

(12)  Dom  ( Heinrich  L.  O.).  RteoUeetUna  of  F.  M.  and 
hU  Friends.  An  arUcle  in  TtmpU  Bar,  Palk  lt7tiyi«bab(|r 
translated  (h>m  a  Oerman  original. 

Slight,  but  Interestinir,  and  atinarently  tnistworthy. 

(13)  Chorley  (Henry  Fothergill)  I.  Modem  Oerman 
Mufi^-  (2  vols.,  London:  Sniitli,  Ki.ier,&Oo.,UM>.  Oon* 
taiiiH  scattered  notices  of  Mi  ti  lclsNohn. 

(14)  Chorley  (Henry  P'otlior„ill).  Brief  notice  prefixed 
to  the  third  edition  (1m>4)  of  MevdeLvrAn  i  letUrt  frx>m 
Italy  anil  SvnUrrland,  tran.-^lated  by  Ijaily  Wallace. 

( 15)  Hewlett  ( Henry  G.).  Umry  FothrrgiU  Chorlry,  Anto- 
hioffniphy.  Memoir,  and  I^ttfrf('>  vole..  Limdon  :  Hentlqra 
1H73).    OjntaitK  some  information,  and  six  lettara. 

(in)  Mnrx  (.\>iu]|)h  Bemliard).    Erkmtnmtm  Ma 

mfinem  Le'xn  (2  vol*.,  Berlin,  1866). 

('otitnitiH  many  recollections  of  the  MendelaaoIlM 
house  from  1824  to  1832,  and  personal  anecdotes  of  FaHx, 
with  whom  Marx  was  at  one  time  extremely  intiraala. 
Hm  was  a  person  of  strange  temper  and  o%'erweeniiig 
opinion  of  himself ;  but  he  appears  to  be  strictly  honest, 
and  in  matters  of  fkct  may  probably  batrnatedlmpUeltly. 

(17)  ReilsUb  (Heinrich,  P.  hi  Am»  mtinm  Ukm 
(S  vola.,  Berlin,  1861X 

Thia  antobtamphy  of  tha  wtlMmovn  Bariia  erftie 
contaliia  (voL  tt.  oliaB.  11)  w  acoomit  of  Mandalaaolua'a 
pUving  at  QoaUM^iboaa  at  Wainar  la  mu 

(M)  LobafJobam  Chrlatiaa)  has  reported  aomeeas. 
vanattona  irtth  HandelaMihn  in  his  Flitvende  BUUtrfi/r 
Musik  (Leipxig,  185S)i  He  has  also  described  the  evening 
at  Goethe's  mentioned  Just  above,  in  the  GarUnUtube 
for  1867.  No.  1. 

[(l.>)  Kckardt  Mnlins).  Ferdinnnd  Dnrid  and  die 
Fnmile  ,\fr,\d,h<:.:h».!Utrtholdy.    (l^ipzi^;,  1888.) 

C4>ntHitit  lliirt>  letttT.s  of  MendelHsohii  M. 

(20)  Moschi't'  K  (Fi'lix).  Hrif/f  ivn  Fi-hj  Sfrndeltsohn 
an  Iqnas  vnd  i'harloitt  Moseheles.  (Leipzig,  18S8.) 
RnK'lish  tmnHlAtion, /W(rr>o/Mto  JftMWiMfeA,  (LaB* 
don  :  Tnibner  h  Co..  1888.) 

C-ontains  ni-nnv  fresh  letters 

(21)  Kdwaids  (F.  U.).    The  UiUorf  ^  MemMnokn't 
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*miA'i  wlMi—iBtrodoeMo»tyatrQMtg8QroT«,C.B. 
Wmtm :  MaviUo,  1890.) 

CbnlriBB  tkrifttDka  pottntt  of  MeodalMohn,  ajuI 
yoitnttaor  WOliin  BwtMlonew,  StMidJgl,  and  otben ; 
•Im  Mml  wipisMlihid  lillHi^  IMlwlfiis  om  tai  teo> 

(33)  Stntton  (Stephen  8.).  ATnuitbMkn :  In  Dent'i 
Tb*  Master  Mnsldaiu'  Mrim,  LoDdon  :  J.  M.  Dent  A 
Ca,  1901,  with  illuatntlonii  uml  (>ortr»lU. 

(23)  E<lv«anlfl  (F.  O.)  Mutiad  UauHU  in  himion. 
(lioodun  :  Cnrwt-n.  1895.)  ConUttw  a  facsimilti  of  a 
ikntch  of  St-  Paitl'ii  CathoJral  and  ita  auiTOUiullaga,  br 
Meodelsaohn,  and  photoeT»t>l>«  of  two hO— ■  •>  wnoh 
be  stayed  in  London,  pp.  5  an<l  VI. 

(24)  Wolff  (Krnst).  AWiJc  SlfidtUtohn  ■  Bartholdy. 
(beriin,  '  Harmoaie,  V>rla«HK'>»»>lUcliafl  fur  Lil«ratur 
nod  KnnMt,'  190&.)  The  Ix-.st  German  bioKrajihy,  but 
Itrfelj  compiled  from  Sir  George  Orove'a  article  io  thia 
Dtctiooary.  Contain*  OMBir  portnMib  iMriBilti^  ftai» 
of  much  mtereaU] 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
deif>  obligations  for  assistance  received  in  the 
muepQaMioa  of  the  foregoing  article  from  the 
Tarioos  raembera  of  the  Mendelssohn  family, 
MiM  Jong  and  Dr.  Klengel :  Mme.  Schumann, 
Dr.  VmmaaaA  Hfll«r,  Mm.  MowImIm,  Ifmt. 
Frege,  Dr.  Hartel,  Dr.  Schleinitz,  Dr.  Joachim, 
Mrs.  Klingemann,  Herr  Tanbert,  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt  and  Mme.  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt, 
Mr.  Fral  Dfevid,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the 
Duke  of  Meining*"n,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
tba  Dean  of  Weatminater,  Professor  Munro, 
Mr.  J.  OL  Honlqr,  B.A.,  tnd  Mfn  Sophy 
Horsley.  Sir  Charles  Ha1l4,  Signer  Piatti,  Mr. 
W.  8.  Rockstro,  Mr.  Kcllow  Pye,  Sir  O.  A. 
MaoCarren,  Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  W.  T.  Freemantle, 
Mr.  A.  O.  Korti,  Mn.  BarfhokiiMir  uid  Wm 
Elixsbeth  Mounsey,  Mr.  Wiener,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
uid  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor.  Also  from  the  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  family,  Mr.  Brnzrad  (of  Erard'a), 
Mr.  J.W.  Davison,  Mr.  James  C.  Dibdin,  Messrs. 
Glen  (of  Edinburgh),  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Dr. 
£.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Mr.  W.  H. 
H«k,  Mr.  H.  J.  Lioeolii,  Mr.  Bmuj  UtUetoii 
(Xoveno's),  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  Mr.  Julian 
Marshall.  Mr.  Jnlm  Newman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Edward 
Spejer,  Mr.  Tom  Tajtor,  Ifr.  J.  T.  Witty, 
and  Mr.  James  Turle.  o. 

[The  Above  article  ia  subataatiallj  the  same 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  original  edition 
of  the  Dictionaiy;  hut  information,  which 
came  to  light  since  its  publication,  has  been 
inoorporated  in  square  brackets,  by  Mi;  F.  G. 
ldwBido.1 

MENDET^SSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  This 
ia  the  most  valuable  musical  prize  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  originated  in  a  movement  among 
the  friends  of  Mendel&sohn  at  Leipzig,  who, 
shortly  after  his  death,  resolved  to  found  s<^liolar- 
shipe  in  his  memory,  to  be  oompetod  for  and 
held  in  tiwt  Ooaasrvatorinm  in  the  foundation 
of  trUeh,not  long  before,  he  had  greatly  assisted. 
Ther  appealed  for  lielp  in  this  undertaking  to 
Engiiah  admirers  of  the  departed  comiKMer,  and 
WO  met  with  ready  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
A  oommittee  was  formed  in  London,  with  Sir  O. 
Bnart  as  Chairman,  Oarl  Klingemann,  MendeU- 
VOL.  m 


•ohn's  intimate  friend  as  Secretary,  aiMI  & 
Bozton  (Ewer  St  Co,),  Treaanrer. 

Tho  flnfe  effort  tovrsnh  raising  money  ww 
made  in  tiie  sh&yie  of  a  performance  of  '  FJ^ah  * 

on  a  large  scale,  to  which  Mile.  Jenny  Lind  gave 
her  willing  and  inestimable  services.  This  took 
plaoe  Deo.  15, 1848,  under  tho  direction  of  Sir 
Julitia  (then  Mr.)  Benedict,  at  Exeter  Hall,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  John  UuUab's 
Upper  Schools  contributing  to  the  offieioncy 
of  the  choral  force.  A  large  profit  was  derived 
from  the  perfonnance  ;  and  this,  with  a  few 
donations,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£1050  Bank  S  par  cent  aaniiitiea — ^the  nnoleiH 
of  the  present  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  original  plan  of  amalgamating  the  London 
and  Leipzig  projects  fell  through,  and  the  money 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1856,  when  tfcio 
first  scholar  was  elected— Art hiir  S.  Sullivan, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  Children  of  Her 
M^esty's  Chapel  Royal ;  he  held  tho  Scholar* 
Bliij)  for  about  four  years,  studying  at  the  Royal 
Acjidemy  of  Music,  London,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig. 

In  1866,  the  funds  having  again  aoomnnlated, 
C.  Swinnerton  Heap,  of  Bimiin^'ham,  was  elected 
to  the  Scholarhhip,  which  he  held  for  rather 
more  than  two  years.  Ho  wm  aoeeeeded  In  tho 
early  port  of  1871  by  W.  Shakesi^care,  then  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  who 
pursued  hia  studies  at  Leipzig  and  subsequently 
m  Itely.  At  tho  time  of  his  election,  a  two 
years'  Scholarship  of  £20  per  ainnnn  was  otfored, 
out  of  the  accumulated  inter^t ;  and  this  waa 
held  for  a  year  hy  Miss  Crawford,  and  again 
( 1 8  7  3 )  by  Eaton  Faning.  The  SooUty'a  capital 
then  consisted  of  £1350  in  5  per  cent  India 
Stock,  lately  increased  to  a  sum  which,  by  fresh 
■Dbaoriptioiii  and  dooatioBa,  anableatlio  Society 
to  give  their  Soholar  a  atipand  of  £100  per 
annum. 

In  June  1875,  F.  Corder  was  elected  Men- 
dalndha  Sdiolar  ;  and  he  held  the  Scholarship 
for  four  years,  studying  at  Cologne  under  Ililler. 
Misa  Maude  Valerie  White  was  elected  in 
TA,  1870,  and  was  foeceeded  in  1881  by  Eugene 
d'AIbart.  Miss  Marie  Wumi  was  elected  in 
1884,  S.  P.  Waddington  in  1801,  Christopher 
Wilson  in  1895,  Percy  H.  Milea  in  1899,  and 
Qeorge  Dyson  in  1004. 

The  original  Committee  lias  consisted,  since 
tho  institution  of  the  Scholarship,  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Sir  O.  Smart,  Mr.  C.  Klingemann,  Mr. 
E.  Buxton,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, Sir  W.  Stei  )i'ial« 
Bennett,  Mr.  W.  J.  Beale,  Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke 
(TrusUe),  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge,  Sir  W.  G, 
OnsinB,  Mr.  J.  W.  DoTiaon,  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
Schmidt,  Sir  John  Ooss,  Sir  G.  Grove,  Sir  C. 
Hiill.',  Dr.  John  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mr. 
H.  licsiie,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
G.  Ouseley,  Bt,  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye,  Mr.  L. 
Sloper,  Sir  J.  Stainer,  Sir  Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Pym  {TnuUc  and  Jlon.  Treasurer), 
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and  Mr.  Julian  Arirsliall  [Hon.  Secretary).  Mr. 
W«  Qodden  was  the  Hou.  Solicitor.  [The  present 
Oommittee  oonaitts  of  the  following  (1905) ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Colerid^'e,  Mr.  Otto  floldachmidt,  Sir  A.  0. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  C.  U.  U.  Parry,  Proleaaor 
Xbenewr  Front*  81r  C.  Y.  Stanford,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Street,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tlirelfall.  The  hono- 
rary secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street]  J.  M. 

MENESSON,  Emilb,  a  rioUn  maker,  born 
and  trained  at  Mirecourt,  but  working  at 
Shmms  from  about  1870,  whose  inatrumenta 
were  oonaidered  worthy  of  a  special  '  Bapport ' 
in  the  Trmaust  d$  VAeadtmk  NaHoiuUe  d«  Reimt 
(Anne«  1875-76,  Xo.  1,  p.  44),  by  L.  S.  Fanart, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  separately  aa  a 
pamphlet.  The  peculiarity  which  he  introduced 
as  an  improvement  was  the  covering  of  the  outer 
periphery  of  his  violins  with  a  single  cont  of 
tender  vanmh,  the  central  portions  only,  of  the 
baekaad  belly,  being  coyered  with  hard  TamislL 
'  By  this  means  Mciie»on  claimed  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  th"  t:\\}]en  v>ns  increased.      k.  h-a. 

MENE.SiiiEL,  LE.  Thia  weekly  musical 
periodioa],  of  which  tiie  fiist  number  wee  Imsed 
Dec.  1,  1833,  originally  consisted  of  i  romance 
oocupying  two  paipea,  with  printed  matter  at 
the  back  ;  incrneed  in  1840  to  fonr  paj^cs  of 
mneical  information  and  criticism ;  and  since 
Dec  lsr>S  has  contained  eight  folio  papcs  on 
fine  paper,  beeidea  muaic.  Its  great  success  was 
due  to  the  editor,  H.  Jaoqnee  Heogel,  who 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  oontury  in- 
serted contributions  from  almost  every  musician 
of  note  iu  France,  including  MM.  Barbodette, 
Blaze  de  Bur}-,  Paul  Bernard,  Qustave  Chouquet, 
Ft'lix  Cl'-inunt,  Oscar  Comettant,  Ernest  David, 
Octave  Fouque,  Edouard  Foumier,  A.  de  Gas* 
pertni,  Eugene  Gantier,  Oevaart,  Lton  Hal^vy, 
O.  H4qaet,  B.  Jouvin,  Adolphe  Jullien,  Laoome, 
Th.  de  Lajarte,  A.  do  Liuizi^-rcs,  Mannontol, 
Amddee  M^reaux,  A.  Morel,  H.  Moreno,  Ch. 
Nnitter,  A.  de  Pontmartin«  Prosper  Pascal,  Ch. 
Poi.sot,  Arthur  Pougin,  Alphonse  Roycr,  .T.  B. 
Weckerlin,  and  Victor  Wilder.  The  Minedrd 
has  also  published,  among  others,  the  following 
works  afterwards  printed  separately  : — articles 
on  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Chopin, 
and  Weber,  by  Barbedette ;  Blaze  de  Bury's 
'Meyerbeer* ;  R  Jonvin's  'Auber'and  *H^1d* ; 
dfi  Ca-sperini's  'R.  Wagner  et  la  iioiivelle  Allt?- 
magne  ' ;  M^reaux's  '  Lee  Clavecinistes  et  leurs 
(Buvres*;  Bertrand's  'LesNattoualitesrausicales 
daaaledramelyriqtte';  Hlquet's  'A.  Boieldieu' ; 
Marmonters  '  I-es  Piani^tcs  c^lebrf  s '  ;  ind 
Wilder's  '  Vie  de  Mozart '  and  '  Jeuuei^  de 
Beethoven.'  The  present  editor  is  M.  Henri 
HeugeL  g.  c. 

MENGOZZT,  Br.RXARPn,  distingnished  both 
as  a  singer  and  a  composer,  waa  born  in  1758 
at  Florence,  where  he  first  studied  mnsia  He 
afterwards  had  instruction  at  Venice  from  Paa- 
quale  Potenzsi  cantor  of  St.  Mark's.    In  Lent 


of  1785,  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  found  bin 
aingiog  in  oratorio  at  flaplesi  with  Signora 
Beniai,  whom  he  soon  aiterwaids  maniad. 

After  aing^  together  at  scvei-al  Italian  theatnv, 
the  two  came  to  London  in  1786,  but  our  climate 
was  very  ill-suited  to  Meugozzi,  whose  voice,  a 
good  tenor,  but  wanting  in  power,  snffered  miMli 
and  permanently  from  its  rigour.  lie  wa-s  too 
ill,  indeed,  to  appear  with  Benini  in  the  first 
ojtera  in  which  she  sang  here,  the  *  Giaanina  e 
Htjrnardone '  of  Cimarosa,  with  new  songs  by 
Cherubtni.  He  played,  however,  the  princijial 
part  in  '  II  Tutor  Burlato '  of  Paisiello,  and 
showed  himsdf  'a  good  mnsidan,  with  a  good 
style  of  singing,  but  still  Uxi  feeble  to  excite 
any  pthcr  sensation  in  the  audience  than  pity 
for  the  state  of  his  health'  (Bumey).  lu  March, 
Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare'  was  revived,  with  addi* 
tions  from  others  of  his  worV^n  ;  and  in  this 
pasticcio  (1787)  Mengozzi  took  part.  But  he 
did  not  do  himaslf  jnstios,  sod  was  aoon 
superwded  hy  Moielli,  as  his  wife  nas  hy  la 
Storarc 

From  Liondon  Mengozzi  went  to  Paris  (about 
1787X  where  he  was  hesid  to  adTsntage  in  ihs 

concerts  given  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  among 
the  Italian  company  of  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur, 
with  Maadini  and  ViganonL  He  remained 
at  Paris  after  the  Revolation,  and  snpported 
him.sjelf  by  giving  lessons  and  writing  operrtta,^ 
for  the  Feydeau  and  Montanaier  Theatre*. 
When  the  Oonservatoire  was  established,  he  was 
named  '  Profes-seur  de  Cliant,'  and  is  remem- 
bered as  having  formed  several  distinguished 
pupils. 

Mengoezi  had,  during  many  years,  compiled 
the  materials  for  a  Metlnxir  de  Clin-i'  for  the 
Conservatoire  ;  but  he  died,  before  he  had  oom« 
pleted  it,  in  Hsreh  1800.  The  woiic  win  edited 
by  Langl^.  Fdtn  gives  a  list  of  his  fourteen 
openv?,  now  all  long  forgotten.  J.  if. 

MENO  MObSO,  lit  'with  less  motion'; 
henee,  rather  slower.  A  direetion,  whidh,  like 
Piu  lento,  pr>nrrally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a 
movement,  the  latter  term  properly  being  usod 
where  the  whole  movement  is  already  a  alow 
one,  and  the  former  in  a  quick  movement. 
ThpKP  tf»rm«»,  however,  are  constantly  used  for 
one  another.  Beethoven  uses  '  Meno  mosso  e 
moderate'  in  the  Ftagne  for  strings  in  Bt»,  op. 
133,  and  'As.<iai  meno  presto*  —  *  very  much  less 
quick ' — in  the  Trio  of  Symphony  No.  7.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  Chopin's  Polonaises,  etc., 
and  the  Scherzo,  op.  89.  Scfanmann  uses  '  Pooo 
mpuo  mosso,' with  its  German  equivalent  'Et\v;i3 
langsamer,'  in  the  '  Kreisleriana,'  Nos.  2  and  3. 
When  the  former  time  is  resumed,  ^  dirsotioii 
is  Temjx)  prime.  m. 

MENSURAL  MUSia    See MvslOA lUsmv. 

IIA  I  A  ;  KOTATION. 

MENTER,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  violonealliat 

born  at  Dctitonkofon,  in  Bavaria,  Jan.  19,  ?  ?08. 
His  first  instrument  was  the  violin,  but  bef<M« 
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long  he  tr&QsieiTed  his  AttentioQ  to  the  violon- 
cello, which  h«  rtndied  under  P.  M<n»lt  »t 

Jfunicli.  In  1829  he  took  an  engagement  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Heckingen,  but  va  lbd3  became  a  member  of 
tiM  Rojal  Opam  band  at  Mwiieh.  With  the 
•iception  of  various  artistic  toure  in  Germany, 
.Anaina,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  he 
minad  at  Mmiioh  till  his  daath,  April  i  s, 

T.  p.  p. 

His  daughter,  SorniK,  a  very  distinguished 
pianoforte  player,  was  bom  at  Munich,  July  29, 
1848,  sad  allBr  a  ohOdhood  of  great  )ireoodty 

«nt<:'red  the  Munich  Consen*atoriuin  undor  Pro- 
fBSBor  Leonhard.  At  thirteen  she  left  that 
Mfcablishment  for  private  tnition  nnder  Niest ; 
in  ber  fifteenth  year  took  her  first  artistic 
UntnUe;  in  1867  appeariMl  at  the  ttewandhans, 
Leipaig,  and  studied  with  Tau^ig ;  in  1669 
beoanw  a  pupil  of  Lint,  and  in  1872  married 
the  violoncellist,  David  Popper,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced  in  1886.  In  1888-87  she  was  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Petersburg.  Her  first  appearance 
in  Flngland  took  place  in  April  1881.  Cl« 

.M  KX UETTO.  MENUETT.    See  MuHTIT. 

HKHBECKE.    See  Marbkck. 

MEBCADANTB,  GivnppB  Satxbio  Raf> 

PACLLK,  born  in  1795  (1>aptizc-<l  Sept  17)  at 
Altamura  near  Hari,  entered  at  twelve  the  Col- 
I^o  di  San  Sebaatiano  at  Naples,  of  which 
Snipuelli  was  chief,  and  where  he  learnt  the 
flute  an<l  violin,  and  became  leader  in  the  or- 
chestra. For  iK>me  unknown  reason  (the  acoount 
given  hf  VMb  is  ahsord)  he  was  SMdenly  dls- 
miaaed,  and  to  gain  a  living  attempted  compos- 
ing for  the  stage.  His  first  work,  a  cantata  for 
the  T*Atro  del  Fondo  (1818)  was  followed  by 
aaotlin-,  *  L' Apote<»i  d'Eroole,'  prodnoed  at  San 
Carlo  (1819)  with  extraordinary  success.  In 
the  next  year  he  produced  his  tirst  opera  butfa, 
*Vio]«ii2»  e  oostansa,*  and  after  this  came 
■sveral  *  opere  serie,'  of  which  '  Elisa  e  Claudio ' 
(Milan,  1^21)  was  the  most  successful.  From 
thui  period  Mercadante  steatlily  maintained  hia 
reputation,  and  the  verdict  of  Italy  in  his  favour 
en'forsfil  l>v  Vienna  in  1824.  He  pv.*icd 
the  years  1827' and  1828  in  Madrid,  1829  in 
Oadiz,  and  in  1881  retomed  to  Kaplee.  In 
1883  he  became  Generali's  successor  a.s  maestro 
di  cappeHa  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara.  In  1836 
he  composed  and  superintended  the  production 
of  *I  Briganti'  in  Paris.  His  next  fine  opera 
waa  *  n  Giuramento  '  (Milan,  1  Sf57).  In  the 
opm  buila  '  I  due  illustri  rivali,'  1838,  he 
chiiuged  his  style,  marking  the  aoeentB  strongly 
vith  tiM  bnas  instruments.  In  1839  he 
W*Jimp  musical  diifctor  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lsnaano,  and  in  1840  director  of  the  Ck>n- 
MTvaterio  of  Na|^ea  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  Tliough  ho  lost  an  eye  at 
Novara,  he  continued  to  compose  by  dictation  ; 
but  he  became  totally  blind  in  1862,  and  died 
•8  Vaplee  on  Dea  17,  1870.    Beddet  hii 


operas,  which  number  nearly  sizl^,  he  wrote 
twenty  masses,  many  psalnwand  motets,  secular 

cantatas,  instrumental  pieces,  and  songs.  F.  0» 
MERCATOR,  Michael,  bom  1491,  was  a 
Venetian  maker  of  virginals,  who  made  instru* 
ments  for  Heniy  VIII.  and  Osrdinal  W<d8Sj. 
He  died  1544. 

MERUUKE  DE  FRANCE.  This  title  em- 
braoes  a  series  of  periodical  publications  difficult 
to  verify  completely,  but  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  art.s  that  we  will  endeavour, 
with  the  sid  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
Natioiude,  to  give  •  list  of  them.  The  fint  news* 
]>aper  published  in  France  was  called  the  Mer- 
cure  Fran^ais.  Originally  started  in  1605,  it 
was  continued  in  1636  by  Th^ophraste  Renau- 
dot,  a  ]>hyH{cian  and  founder  of  the  GaxeUe  d* 
France  (1631);  it  <lropped  in  1644,  but  was 
revived  in  1672  as  the  MercuTe  Oaiant  by  a 
prolifio  but  mediocre  writer  named  Donnean  do 
Vize.  After  the  first  .six  volumes  (1 672  to  1674) 
it  ceased  lor  two  years,  but  in  1677  was  rr.«nimed 
by  de  Viz^  and  published  in  ten  volumes  with 
the  title  Nmweau  Afercure  OaJani.  It  first  bs- 
eame  of  real  imj>ortanee  in  1678,  when  it  was 
issued  in  monthly  volumes,  12mo,  at  3  franca, 
irith  a  kind  of  quarterly  supplement,  called  from 
1678  to  16S5  Exfmordinairea  du  Mereum^  and 
from  1688  to  1692  Affaires  du  Tnnps.  From 
May  1714  to  October  1716,  33  volumes  ol  the 
Nouveau  Meraire  Oaiant  came  out,  including 
three  of  Rflations.  The  54  volumes  from  1717 
to  May  1 721  are  called  is  Nouveau  Mtrcure,  and 
the  88  volnmes  from  Jnno  1721  to  December 
1 723,  simply  Jjt  Afercure,  In  1 724  the  montllly 
review  founded  by  de  Yir.^  liecame  Lr  Merrtire 
de  France,  dedU  au  Roi,  and  977  volumes  ap- 
peared with  this  celebrated  title.  On  Deo.  17, 
1791,  it  resumed  its  original  title  of  Lr  Mrrnire 
Fran^ais,  and  bl  volume  came  out  between 
that  date  and  tiie  year  VII.  of  the  Bepnblw,  bat 
with  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  pubUoadon. 
On  Dec.  15,  1792,  the  form  was  changed  to 
8vo,  and  it  was  i&sued  daily  up  to  March  25, 
1793,  then  weekly  up  to  the  80th  Ilnvioee  of 
the  year  Yll.  (Feb.  19,  1799).  The  84  volumes 
(eight  12mo  and  twelve  8vo)  from  the  year 
VII.  to  1620  are  again  called  ^e  Mercure  eh 
France.  To  thisi  OOllsetionof  1772  volumes  may 
be  added  Lr  Af.-rntrf  an  XIX  siicle,  1823  to 
1827  (18  volumes)  ;  Le  Afercure  de  France  au 
XlXtUeU,  1837  to  1883(18  volnmes  nnmbend 
19  to  36);  Mftcun;  18n2  (one  volume 
numbered  87)  ;  and  tinally  Le  Afercure  de 
France,  Nov.  1851  to  Fob.  1863,  consisting  of 
one  folio  and  two  quarto  volumes. 

A  few  words  more  arc  necessary  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Afercure  in  the  history  of 
musfai.  In  foanding  his  periodical,  do  Visi  gavo 
{Wirt  iculur  attention  tocourt  news,  anecdotes,  and 
{>oetry,  reserving  only  a  small  space  for  the 
announcement  and  criticism  of  new  works.  His 
chief  Sim  wts  to  flatter  Louis  ZI7.,  and  obtain 
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pott  of  *  historiogimphe  do  France ' ;  but  as 
we  approach  the  Revolutioa  the  intereat  and 
importance  of  the  inforniation  containfvi  hi  the 
Mtreur*  increases  with  everr  step.  Analyses  of 
Bsw  opens,  programmss  aiid  raporto  of  tho  *Ooii- 
oerts  Spirituels,'  biographical  notices  of  artists, 
articles  on  the  'Guerre  des  BoulFons  '  -  -  the 
smuggle  between  French  and  Italian  wuBic — 
linet  Mldnind  to  liiigeni  or  mmidans,  reviews 
of  treatises  on  mnsic,  announ(v»n>eijts  of  new 
moaio,  or  newly  inyented  instruments — all  these 
and  mora  are  to  be  foond  in  theee  monthly 
volumes,  whidi  are,  inoreoTer»  particularly  easy 
to  consult  from  their  well-arranged  indexes.  A 
Choix  (Us  anciens  Mercurts,  avec  un  exirait  du 
MmmuM  Frmm^  (Pteis,  1767  to  1764,  108 

voltiTiios,  12mo,  genrrjilly  l>ound  in  51,  with  an 
additional  volume  of  index),  was  drawn  up  by 
Ia  Place,  Basttde,  Marmontel,  and  de  U  Porte, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  a  coUectum  of  the 
matter  most  interesting  to  musicians.     o.  c. 

MERCY,  or  MERCI,  Louis,  an  Englisliman 
of  Freooh  extrietloD,  bora  in  the  eerly  pert  of 
the  18th  century,  was  an  eminent  perfonnf»r  on 
the  flAte-li-bec',  or  English  flute,  for  which  he 
composed  several  sets  of  solos.  But  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  his  fcviMirite  instrument  wasgmda> 
ally  becoming  superseded  by  the  Traverse,  or 
Owman  flute,  and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the 
oheage  be^  about  1735,  allied  bimeelf  with 
StenoBby  the  instrument- maker,  in  an  endeavour 
to  promote  the  nm  of  the  modified  form  of  the 
tlute-u-bec  luauulactured  by  the  Utter,  and  pub- 
liahed  12  eolos,  six  of  whioh  tveie  said  to  be 
adapted  to  the  Traverse  flute,  Violin,  or 
Stanesby's  New  EInglish  Flute,  with  a  prefti^c 
strongly  insisting  on  the  merits  of  Stanesby's 
invention.  But  their  eiTorts  failed,  and  the 
flilte-k-bec  became  a  thing  of  the  jwust.  Mercy's 
solos,  two  sets  of  which,  for  the  tiute  and 
baaaooB  (or  violonoaUo)  respectively,  ara  in  the 
British  Utuemii,  were  mtuh  eateemcd  in  their 
day.  w.  H.  B. 

MGREAUX,  JRA.N  Nicolas  lk  Froid  de, 
born  in  Paris,  1745,  was  organist  of  the  Ohurch 
of  St.  .T)ic<iHf?.s  du  Haut  Pas.  His  oratorios 
'  Samson  '  and  *  Esther '  were  given  at  the  Con- 
cert Spiritoel  in  1774  and  177S  rsapeotively. 
These,  and  an  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
performed  at  the  sam«  con<»erts  in  Dec.  1781, 
are  his  only  workii  of  importance  besides  his 
operas,  of  which  tiie  foUowiiig  complete  list  is 
given  ill  tin  supplement  to  F^tis:  -'I>a  Res- 
source  com  ique,'  1772  ;  'LeRetour  deTeudresse,* 
1 774  ;  •  Le  Duel  oomiqne '  (partly  arranged  from 
Fliisiello),  1776  ;  'Laut  tt  '  1777  ;  'Alexandre 
anx  Indes,'  1783  ;  'Oodipe  et  Jocaste,'  1791  ; 
•  Pabius,  1793.  Two  more,  '  Les  Thermopy les ' 
and  *8cipion  k  Cartilage,'  are  mentioned.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1797.     His  grandson, 

Jban  kMt.-okv:  LE  Fnoin  dk  MKRKAtrx,  horn 
in  Paris,  1803,  became  a  remarkable  pianist  and 
a  moat  auoeessfiil  teacher.   He  atndied  nndtr 


Reicha  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  appeared  witik 

great  success  in  Paris  and  London  before  I8S5, 

when  he  settled  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher,  where  he 
died  April  25,  1874.  Of  his  original  oompoai- 
tiona  Ua  atodiea  are  the  moat  important,  but  hie 

fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  collection 
published  in  1 8f37  under  the  title  of  '  I./es  Clave- 
oinistes  de  1637  a  1790.'  He  was  aXao  in  great 
repute  as  a  musical  journalist.  m. 

MERIC,  Mapamk.    [Srr  Lat.an-t.t-.] 

MEKIC,  Mai>am£  dk,  an  accomplished  siugco', 
who  appeared  in  London  in  1832,  and  waa  my 
suooess^l  in  an  nnsaocMsfVil  seasOR.  She  ma 
the  first  singer  of  a  moderate  com]Tany,  and 
though  not  a  great,  was  far  from  an  uuplcauin^ 
performer.  &  was  a  dever  aotreas,  witii  a 
good  voice  and  considerable  versatility  of  talent, 
rendering  her  very  useful,  as  she  sang  in  serioua 
or  comic  operas,  first  parts  or  seoond,  and  in  any 
language.  While  in  this  country,  she  performed 
in  Italian,  Ofrninn,  Frrnoh,  and  English,  and 
oould  have  done  so  ocjuaily  wel)  in  Spanish,  had 
it  been  reqtdred. 

She  ap|>eared  in  '  Der  Freischiitz '  on  its  first 
production  here  with  the  original  Gennan  words, 
when  German  opera,  for  a  tinie  at  least,  drove 
Italian  from  the  London  boards.  Madame  da 
Mfrir  plnvr-1  also  Dcinna  Klvim  to  the  Donna 
Anna  of  ijchroder-Devrient,  who  rather  edipeed 
her;  bat  in  COielard'a  'Macbeth*  ahe  diatia- 
guished  herself  by  singing  a  most  cramped  and 
difficult  song  with  astonishing  truth  and  pre- 
cision, a  feat  which  added  much  to  the  estima- 
ticii  in  whidi  ahe  waa  held.  She  did  not, 
however,  apj)ear  again  in  England.        t.  M. 

MEKIGUI,  Amtukia,  a  fine  o]>eratic  con- 
tralto profondo,  who  was  first  engagtd  for  the 
London  stage  by  Haadel,  as  aim  nit  need  in  the 
Daily  C<mran(  of  July  2,  1729.  The  first  |v\rt 
she  undertook  was  that  of  Matilda  in  '  Lotario ' 
(Handel),  Dec  8,  1729,  in  which  ahe  created  o 
favourable  impression  ;  hut  her  songs,  when 
printed  in  the  published  opera,  were  transposed 
into  much  higher  keys.  This  opera  was  followed 
hf  a  reTiTal  of  'Tolomeo,'  in  which  she  sang 
soprano  music  transposed  for  h^r,  ;ind  nrxt  1  y 
'  Parteno^>e,'  in  which  Merighi  appeared  as 
Roamira  wiOi  equal  anoeaaa  fn  17S0  and  1731. 
In  the  latter  year  she  sang  the  past  of  Amida 
in  the  revival  of  '  Rinaldo,' 

After  the  close  of  that  season,  however,  her 
name  waa  not  fbond  again  in  the  biUa  nntil 
1736.  The  Daihj  Po<^f  nf  Nov.  18  in  that 
year  informs  us  that  *  Signora  Merighi^  Signora 
CMnMnM,  and  tftie  Fmneaina,  had  the  honour 
to  ting  before  her  Majeety,  the  doke,  and  prin* 
cesses,  at  Kensington,  on  Monday  night  laal^ 
and  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.* 

In  Jan.  1738,  Mer^hi  appeared  in  the  new 
opcm.  '  r;ir;unond<i,'  just  finished  by  Handel 
after  his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  again 
in  '  La  Conquista  del  Velio  d'  Oro '  (Pesoetti). 
In  April  of  the  aame  aeaaon  ahe  took  the  part 
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ot  Amutre  in  'Bene,' — the  Ust  she  sang  in 

MERK,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  Austrian 
TioloncclUst,  \torn  at  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1795. 
Hu  tirat  musical  studios  were  directed  to  sing- 
ng,  the  goitar,  and  especially  to  the  violin, 
whfch  last  irT'tnmif'Tit  wn.s  nbli<r^H  tO abandon 
(accord  LU^  to  F«tia)  in  ooase<^uence  ui  anaocident 
to  ha»  wm.  H«  tlMn  took  to  the  violonoello, 
and  nnder  the  tuition  of  an  excellent  master, 
Earned  Schindliicker,  8f*edily  acquired  great 
iacilitj  on  the  instrument.  After  a  few  years 
«f  deanltory  engagements  he  settled  at  Vienna 
a£  principal  violoncellist  at  the  Oj*tTa  (1818), 
joofenw  at  the  newly  founded  Ck>userTatoriam 
(18SSX  mod  Kanunflrriitim  to  the  Emperor 
(1834).  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  18»  1862. 
He  wafi  mnch  aasooiated  with  Mfty8e<3<?r,  and 
was  often  called  the  Maysedex  of  the  vxolou- 
oaDeu 

His  compositions  for  his  instrunimt  nrr 
■imMroui  and  of  merit : — Concertos,  Variations, 
ItantuiMyPoldliiiees,  etc ,  uid  especially  twenty 
Kmtieee  (op.  11)^  end  six  grand  Studies  (op. 
20),  which  are  yahiable  coutribotions  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  instrument.  T.  P.  P. 

MXBXSL,  OiWTAT,  bom  Kov.  18,  1S27,  at 
ClMVoderwitz  in  Saxony  ;  studied  music  nnrlrr 
JalhM  Otto,  and  the  eminent  organist,  Johann 
Schneider  of  Dresden,  and  also  leeeiTed  some 
iaitraetloil  from  Reissiger  and  Schumann  ;  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Waisenkirche,  Dres- 
^n,  in  1858,  of  the  Kreuzkirche  in  1860,  and 
eoort  oisuiet  in  1804.  From  1897  to  1878 
he  was  dirertnr  of  the  Dn-sden  Singakadeniie, 
and  from  1861  was  a  professor  at  the  Conser- 
▼atorinm  there.  Uerkel's  printed  oompodtionB 
mdi  tbe  number  of  180.  Of  theee  a  large 
proportion  is  for  his  instrument,  for  which  he 
eompoeed  Preludes,  Fugues,  Fantasias,  Varia- 
tioofl,  flomlM,  ete.,  «wl  pieoee  finrvioUs  (or 

riolonoello)  and  organ.  He  also  published 
many  solos  and  duets  for  pianoforte,  motets 
(op.  106),  and  songs  with  pianoforte  aocom- 
{•aniraent.  Am  organist  and  organ  composer 
Gierke!  deeerTedly  ranks  very  high  ;  his  organ 
mneio  is  of  great  exoellence.  Many  of  his  fugues 
tn  'an*  oappella,'  and  in  five  parts,  and  all 
are  well  constructed.  Prouii.w  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  style  in  fugue  writing,  which  has 
been  subsequently  realised,  was  first  manifested 
in  as  early  work  (op.  5),  the  Fantaoie,  ete.,  dedi- 
eated  to  Schneider.  TTin  later  organ  sonatas 
{^upp.  80,  115,  and  118)  are  noble  specimens  of 
UMt  gnat  fonn  of  writiiig,  and  would  akiie 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  position  as  a  com- 
poMT  for  his  instnunent.  fie  died  at  Dresden, 
Oct.  80,  1885.    H.  8.  O. 

mBkUN,  BOHUTZE,  ft  GO.  8ee  Dav- 
BLAiNE  «T  Calmnft,  Vol.  i.  p.  664.  Joaoph 
Jteklin  died,  July  10,  1905,  at  Nancy. 

JflHLIN.  Opera  in  thteeaeti:  libretto  by 
Bh^fried  lippiiier,  nraao  hf  Gul  Goldmark. 


Produced  at  the  Hof  Oper,  Vienna,  Nov.  19, 
1888. 

MERRIE  ENGLAND.  Comic  oi>era  in  two 
acts  ;  libretto  by  Basil  Hood,  music  by  Edward 
German.  Froducetl  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
London,  April  2,  1902. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 
(Die  Lttstigen  Weiber  von  Windsor.)  An  opera 
in  tiiree  acta;  wotda  from  Sliakeepeare,  by 
Mosenthal,  music  by  Otto  Nicolai.  Produced 
at  Berlin,  Marcli  9.  1849  ;  in  London,  at  Her 
M^eaty's  (in  Italmu),  a«  '  Falstall/  May  3, 
1864  ;  and  in  Paris  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  as 
'  he"  .Toyfuffs  Oomm<^res  de  Windsor,"  May  25, 
1866.  In  Engliiih,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
at  the  Adelphi,  Feb.  11,1 878.  For  the  operM 
by  Balfe  and  Verdi,  founded  on  the  aame  play, 
s*>e  Fai  ptafk,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  o. 

MLKi3liI«<  NUS,  MaHIN  (LEPtRF-MERSE-NNE), 

bom  in  the  village  of  Oiz^,  in  Maine,  Sept  8, 

1588,  educated  at  Le  i\!riiiR  iind  T.i  Fleche ; 
became  a  Minorite,  entering  upon  his  noviciate 
July  17, 1611,  and  reeeiving  fall  orders  (after  a 
course  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  ParLs)  from 
M'^jiHignor  de  (londi  in  1618.  For  a  time  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Nevers,  but  soon  returned 
to  Paxie,  where  with  otiier  kindred  spirits,  each 
as  Descartes,  Pascal  (pt- re).  Rnberval,  and  Pcire.sic, 
he  studied  deeply  both  mathematics  and  music 
He  eorreqwpded  with  Doni,  Huygens,  and 
other  learned  men  in  Italy,  England,  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  visited  Italy  three  times  (1640,  1641, 
and  1645).  Hedied  Sept.  1, 1 648.  after  a  painful 
operatiim.  His  moat  important  work  is  his 
TraUd  de  Vhnrrnonie  universeHf  (1627),  of 
which  he  published  an  epitome  in  Latin  ;  Bar- 
monieorum  libri  XII,  etc. ,  a  shortened  version 
of  a  l>ook  published  in  1635  (1648,  with  the 
names  of  three  publishers,  Baudry,  Cramoisy, 
and  Robert  Ballard ).  These  are  more  important 
even  than  Cerane^  great  work  as  sonroee  of 
information  on  niusio  in  the  17th  century, 
especially  French  music  and  musicians.  [His 
other  musical  treatises  are  Questions  harmo- 
nifpirs  (1634),  L'S  preludes  de  I'harmonie 
univerK'-iJf  (1634),  TrakU  de  I'or^  (1685), 
Harmomcorum  libri  (1635),  Be  la  nature  de$ 
sons  (1635),  Marm<mf€  Mnivtnitl*  (1686).  The 
full  titles  of  these  and  of  Mersennus'.s  niis- 
oeilaueoue  writings,  are  given  in  the  Quellen' 
Lexikcn.'\  f.  o. 

MERULA,  Tabquinio,  a  composer  of  the 
early  17th  century,  the  facts  of  whose  life  htp 
gathered  from  the  title-pages  of  his  coni|>osi- 
tione.  His  birthplace  is  never  definitely  given 
in  these,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cremona. 
Ho  was  maestro  di  cappella  at  Kmta  Maria  of 
Bergamo  in  1623,  court  and  church  organist 
at  Warsaw  in  1624,  and  in  1628  was  organist 
at  Sant'  Agata  and  imf-'tro  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cremona.  In  1639  lie  resumed  the  office  at 
Bergamo,  and  in  1840  waa  naeiitio  and  organist 
of  the  cathednl  theriu   He  bolongsd  to  tha 
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Bologneso  academy  of  the  '  Filomusi,'  and  in 
1653  mm  oDoe  mora  nuMttro  and  orguist  of 

iliecatlD^dml  at  Cremona.    Atone  time,  before 
1680,  ho  held  a  court  ap]x)intment  at  Florence. 
His  works  are  interesting  as  early  specizneiiB  of 
the  use  of  yoioM  and  iniCnimmte  in  oomlHnft- 
tum.   They  are 

Canaonl  •  4  pn  atrmnatitl.  HK  1.    Tvniee,  ItU, 
IbdrlgaU  et  kltra  mualch*  eoooarUU  ft 
Ibdrlfaletti  it  3.  Ill>  1.  op  i.    Vsnlo^  1834. 
UmdHthll  a  4  8  tocI.  lib.  1.  op.  ».    Vralo*.  104. 
MoUtti  •  SoiutU  contrrUU.  a  %t  Tocl.  lib.  1.  op.  8.    TcbIm,  1884, 
flaUro.  •  OoniM.  4Ul'>r<-    VenhM.  IftH 
CioncwrtI  tptrttMll.  •tr.,  •  2  S  Tod.  iltn.  Z    V«nlc«.  1A38. 
('itniDiil,  iirrro  SooaU  eonoeitaU  per  chlaaa.  lib.  2,  op.  12.  Vanlc*, 
1637. 

Ctuilo  pmlpiUto  at  kltri  CaprleU.  etc..  Ub.  S.  opw  U.  Vanlo*, 

ChwanU  A*  hhimM  «  in,  of.  9L  Tanlw.  IMi 

Coor«>rtod«eimoquinto  .  .  .  MaMil.  nlmi,  .  .  .  oonoMlaU, « S-I2. 

Tenlc*,  IH.S. 

FtcmM.  Balnil.  MotctU.  etc..  k  7-i.  lib.  8,  op.  II.    Vaalo*.  1640. 
Ajt*  IMrtdks  .  .  .  H&liui  »t  Mmm  ...  op.  Id.    V«nte«,  T  ~ 
OMaonl  d» ■uonara  >  3-3.  lib.  4.  op.  17.    V«nl<».  IBSI. 
•■tel  •(  MatmaaamrUU  »  3^,  lib.  3,  up.  is.   Veoto.  IflOX 


For  other  works  in  MS.,  see  the  QwUen- 
Lexikotu  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Royal  CoU^  of  Moelo  contain 
a  comic  madrigal  for  three  Toioei^  *  NominatiTDk 

hie,  haec,  hoc'  M. 

MERULO,  Claudio,  or  Claudio  da  Corr£o- 
OXO,  organist  and  distinguished  teacher,  bom 
at  Corrpg^io.  in  1533.*  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
fimr,  after  competition  with  nine  other  candi* 
datee,  he  took  hie  plaoe  at  tiie  aeoond  oi^gan  of 
8tk  Mark  s,  Venice.  This  early  succe.ss  {lointsto 
a  first-rate  education,  roceivcd  prol>ahly  at  Veniro 
itself,  but  possibly  at  Brescia,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  organiat  in  the  previona  year 
(Sept.  17,  ir)56).  Venice  was  rirh  in  great 
musician.^  at  the  time,  and  Claudius  duties 
would  bring  him  into  daily  interoonrae  with 
Will  lit,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Zarlino,  A.  Qabrieli, 
Annil'ilc  Tailovano,  and  Costanzo  Porta.  It 
ia  delightful  to  be  carried  baok^  to  a  May 
evening  more  than  SOO  yean  ago,  to  find 
Zarlino  waiting  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  till 
vespers  are  over,  that  he  may  present  '  M. 
Claudio  Merulo  soarissimo  organista  del  detto 
tempio '  to  Franoeaco  Viola,*  who  was  Tiaiting 
Venire,  and  then  to  follow  thi-iri  all  to  the 
house  of  old  Adrian  Willaert,  kept  at  home  by 
the  gout,  yet  holding  a  grand  reception,  and 
ready  to  discuses  with  them  the  sul'jri  ts  nf 
Zarlino's  famous  V)ook.  Claudio  8ati;>li(nl  hi.s 
employers  as  well  as  his  cuUeugues,  and  while 
they  ^ereaeed  hia  ealary  from  time  to  timet* 
they  repeatedly  rxpresse<l  their  appreciatinn  of 
hie  services,  and  their  anxiety  to  retain  theui.^ 
He  became  first  organist  of  8t  Ifark'aln  1566, 
bnt  his  income  was  never  a  large  one,  and  it 
was  jirohahly  for  this  reason  that  he  set  up  a.s 

>  Kn  tared  t»  bkptlaniAl  rtgljUr  o(  S.  Qolrino  oo  AprU  B  *oD  ol 
AntoQio  Mid  OimMl  mAmI,  vUah  «m  Ik*  \tm  ttna  of  hto 

*  MiMMUTralionl  Barmonidi*  (ZmUbd,  T«bIm,  lilTl).  8««  Intro- 
tfnetlon. 

■  CbaprlxoMtvr  to  thn  Duke  of  Perram.  itixl  an  old  pupil  of 
WUlMft'>. 

4  OftialMi.  JTMMrfatMte  rua  . 


a  publiiiher  in  1566,*  and  twelve  years  later 
(in  hie  forty-aizth  year)  aa  a  eompoaer  of 

motets  and  madrigals,^  neither  attempt  succeed- 
ing very  well,  or  lasting  more  than  three  years. 

After  twenty -seven  years'  service  Claodio  left 
Venice,  went  firet  to  Mantua,  and  thence  to 
Pamia,  in  1584,  as  organist  of  the  Steccata,  or 
ducal  chapeh  Here  he  lived  sixteen  yeara,  waa 
knighted  by  the  DvSu,  and  died  at  tho  eg* 
of  seventy-one.  May  4,  l604.  The  following 
letter  was  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  haa 

pupils  to  Sig.  Ferraute  Caili.* 

Accordfnp  to  your  wish  I  Ntm]  you  some  particulars  of 
Sir.  Claudio'i death.  On  .Sunday  thV  25th  uf  A  pri  1 .  .S.  M  ,i rk's 
Day,  after  pLayinK  Hk-  orKaii  ai  Vespers  in  the  SttM  c  ala. 
he  pnjoyed  an  eveuiuK  walk  before  going  home.  In  the 
ninht  hp  wa«  aroused  by  a  i>aln  in  hia  right  side,  succfjtied 
by  urtvit  f«verand  violpiit  sicknpKs.  The  fever  continu'vl 
from  flay  to  day,  giving  him  no  rest  fven  for  a  f»«w 
minutes.  Tho  doctom,  Sis.  Ornid  in-  ami  C.rati,  hi.n 
■on-in-law,  aft«r  u.^ini;  many  reniedles*  with  littl'- or  no 
8UCC0R.H,  (ift'Tiiiint'd  at,  last  to  give  liim  a  iitchcine  with 
atrong  ingre'lient.s- rhubarb,  etc.  This  was  on  Huudjijr, 
May  2nd.  When  the  ito<  i  ol.i  man  had  taken  the  draagbt 
he  cried  out,  '  Alas  I  how  cruelly  theae  doctor*  have 
treated  tne' ;  for  they  had  given  iiim  to  undentaDd  It 
waa  mv>rely  a  syrup.  Tim  effect  was  so  seTere  that  he 
died  Just  as  the  clock  struck  12  on  the  4th  of  May.  The 
Dukearrauged  tlie  runeml.and  had  him  crowned  with 
laureland  ivy,  these  marks  of  respectgi^inggreatconaolA- 
tioD  to  alL  He  was  dreaaed  aa  a  Capachiu  luook,  moaie 
books  wen  placed  on  his  ooffln,  at  each  oomer  of  which 
one  of  hU  soholan,  dotlMd  la  btaek.  beld  a4i|^tad 
aBDdl&  Tbey  wen  D.  OInls.  Bora,  M.  Aai.  BiwIanelH. 
M.  And.  Salati,  the  fonith  eeeieeij  veataxiaatoaAd 
hia  name,  for  be  had  oa\j been  ander  tbegoodoM laanla 
care  for  a  month,  thanks  first  to  his  own  geatlSBeM  and 
kindneas,  and  next  to  that  of  oar  Hig.  Chrmo]rtien>,  who 
Introduced  me  and  entered  me  at  8.  Claudio'a  greaa 
school.  .  .  .  The  Monday  following.  May  10th,  the  serrioe 
tfMjk  place  in  the  Cathedral,  when  h«  was  buried  next  to 
Cipriano  (Rore),  near  the  altar  of  S.  A>,'atha.  .  .  .  W« 
sang  the  ma.ss  M-ith  double  ohnir.  one  placed  BflW  tiba 
organ,  the  other  ou  the  «n>paslte  si  b'.  .  .  . 

TOOramletlODate  Knrvant, 

ALAiaaicitBO  VoLnus. 

Paaiu,  JTof  H160I. 

As  for  Claudio'a  oigan  Toccatas  and  Bioer- 
cari,"  given  to  the  world  late  in  life,  many 
published  {tosthumously,  wu  do  not  think  the 
composer's  greatneea  ia  to  be  gauged  by  them  at 
all.  They  cannot  bring  back  to  us  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  hi.s  playing,  which  could  fa.scinatP 
the  most  orthodox  musicians,  and  attract 
etndents  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Nortli  of  Europe.  As  a  faint  resemblance 
of  the  living  man  ({H-rhaps  the  little  organ  at 
Panna  on  which  he  played  ooold  recall  him  to 
na  aa  atrangly)  theae  organ  pieoea  are  "wwj 

•  Bdltii«  nadrlpls  bj  Vardslot.  aa«.  aa  a  partasr  with  BHaala. 
a  ast  of  th*  Mm*  bjr  Port*.   Bctaalo  tmij  JoliMd  hlan  for  a  ahott 

time.  prrhafM  owlni:  tn  an  un«xp<>ct«d  preunrc  of  work  at  9t, 
Murk'*  l>.v  th«  irsli^riat  I'  ti  uf  tht  uthrr  oripuiUt  and  il«lky  In  a|K 
goiDUtti  another.   Claodio  pnhltohil  ou»  lat  of  ""'rif'tf  )•  •)  oC 

T  BatwMn  IBiS  and  UBI.  OaHatM  jvtntad  In  ivm  twoltsaks  ef 

Sacra*  TantlntiM  In  51  «n<l  In  1579  «n<l  ISsn  rr«|x^rtlrHr  two  lioakt  o( 
niJulrlgHU  Id  4  itnd  ■>  Thr  l^n>t  kixl  •rcnml  hooki  of  motata 
(a  6)  were  not  printed  till  1583  atitl  irm  retp^-rtiielT.  Thr  thtnl 
hook  of  liint«t«  waj  not  p>abliah«d  till  IflW.  nftrr  thr  i  i  rni»«<r  i« 
d«ath.  A  flnit  bnok  of  four  roaMM  appctttrd  In  1^73 anil  tWrorum 
Concvntuuni  H-H.  lib.  1 '  hi  1SB4.  To  ih«  vartoiu coUectiooa  Ciaadto 
did  ui)t  ci>ntribiit«  mnrh  till  lata  in  lit*.  Two  niaaM  la  9  and  a  19 
and  lil-viilr*  i>i  HI.  )iiil>)ltli<xl  aomc  jrrani  iiftrr  hli  daath.  comptoto 

«  U.  TirabuMhI.  MUict^ca  Modtimt.  torn.  ri.  pt.  i.  (ModMia.  ITBO. 

•  'Oi— QBl  «' l»taielBt«m.'e»s.  ttk  1,  UM:  UK  *.  i«M:  ulTiC 

4'tolaTCla«mi.'  sta.  Ukw  I,  U»{  HkTMl 
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welcome.  They  compare  favourably  with  other 
vorka  of  the  period.  A»  hutoriod  exMnples 
ftcf  *n  ftlao  ▼alnabla.    In  them  we  have 

clissiv^l  instninientttl  music  quite  distinct  from 
Tocalf  we  have  again  chord-  oa  distinct  from 
part-writing,  the  great^\st  result  the  organists 
had  achieved  and  the  ultimate  death -hlow  to 
the  mola.1  system.  Claudio  lived  close  on  the 
botdera  of  the  new  tonalitj.  In  his  compoci- 
tioM  h«  dow  not  abaadoii  Mmnlf  to  it»  but  he 
no  dottbt  went  much  further  in  his  playing 
than  on  paper,  and  bad  ho  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  Freacob&ldi's  bold  and  apparently  sudden 
adoption  of  Um  tonal  ^tam  woold  not  parhapo 
have  come  upon  h'nr.  imnwarcs.  [Six  vocal  pieces 
are  in  Torchi's  L'ArU  MuneaU  in  JtaiiOt  voL  L, 
and  fbor  toccatas  in  vol.  iiL  See  foil  Urt  of 
eilaut  workjs  in  the  (/it/-llcn-Lexikan.'\  J.  S.-B. 

ME8SA  DI  VOCE.  The  art  of  swelling  out 
and  diminishing  the  tone  on  a  long-held  note 
m  nnging.    Saa  SnvoiNO. 

MESSAGER,  ANDRi  Charles  Pkosifr, 
was  bom  at  Montlu^on  (France),  Dec.  30,  1B63. 
He  studied  music  for  sume  time  at  tho  ^cole 
Hitdonnayor  in  Paria,  and  aabiaquently  worked 
at  hnrmony  and  composition  under  Caniillo 
Saint-Saena.  In  1876  he  won  the  gold  medal 
of  tba  BodM  dm  Oompoaitenn  for  a  symphony 
in  foor  mOfOUients,  which  was  performed  the 
■une  year  at  ihr-  Ohitelet  Concerts  under  the 
diret^iun  of  Edouard  Colonne.  He  also  carried 
off  tlM  aeooml  Fremiar  Prix  at  tha  Oonoonn  da 
U  Tillc  de  Paris  with  a  cantata  for  choroa  tnd 
orchestra  entitled  '  Prom^th^  enchain^.' 

IL  Measager's  first  effort  as  a  writer  for  the 
■tign  was  in  connection  with  an  unfinished 
o^mir  opera  by  Finnin  Bernicat,  *  Fran9ois  les 
Bas-bleas,'  which  he  completed,  on  the  com- 
poaBi^a  daalli,  for  prodnetikm  at  tha  Foliea- 
Dramatiques  on  Nov.  1S83.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  satno  theatre,  was  brought  out  his 
three-act  ojfiereita,  '  La  Fauvette  du  Temple,' 
wliidi  was  fkroorably  received.  His  first  real 
Rooceas,  however,  was  'La  B<'arnaiw,'  a  three- 
act  operetta  given  at  the  Boutfes-Parisiena  in 
Dw.  1885,  and  in  tha  following  Ootobar  monntad 
at  tho  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  London, 
where,  with  Mis^  Florence  St.  John  and  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  in  the  principal  parts,  it  achieved 
a  lengthy  mn.  To  tnnaflilnaia  waa  added  a 
r*fiiieia»'nt  and  mu5iciaii?*liip  quite  unusual  in 
works  ot  tiua  class.  It  was  lulluwed  in  sucoee- 
sive  years  by  '  Les  deux  Pigeons,'  a  threa-aot 
ballet  (Op'ra.  and  Covent  Garden,  June  21, 
190€),  '  !/»  Tiourpeois  de  Calais,'  a  three-act 
operetta  (Foiies-Dramatiq^ues),  '  Isoline,'  a  fairy 
•paetade  (Benaiaianea),  *  La  Ifari  de  la  Reiue,' 
a  tinea- act  operetta  (Bouffes-Parisiens).  and  '  La 
Ba.«ochc.'  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  produced 
at  th«t  Opera-€om>4ue  on  May  30,  1890. 

The  opera  laat  named  marked  a  tnming-point 
in  M.  Me-ssager's  carcrr.  Tt  wns  rero<^ised  as 
aimxDig  at  a  hi^^her  standard ,  and,  despite  a 


certain  lack  of  originality  (which  the  Parisian 
critics  have  invariably  pointed  out  in  their 
countryman'a  made),  waa  warmly  wekomed  aa 

a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  serious  and  often 
heavy  works  that  had  too  loug  monopolised 
the  active  repertory  of  the  Op^ra-Comique.  An 
English  version  of  La  Basoche,'  written  by  Sir 
A'.'pisti;.s'  Harris  and  Eugene  Oti'liTi, 
mounted  in  London  by  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  (now  fho  Palaoa  Theatre 
of  Variety  ),  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  on  Nov.  3, 
1891,  with  Mi.ss  Esther  Palliser,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies,  and  Mr.  David  Bispham  (then  a 
iMuten/)  in  the  principal  parti.  It  mat  with 
considerable  success,  and  established  its  com- 
poser's reputation  in  the  British  metropolis 
aa  a  mn^oian  of  ability,  imagination,  and 
resource. 

His  next  important  work  was  a  comMif- 
Ijfrique  on  a  Japanese  subject  '  Madame  Chry- 
aantiiime,'  fbonded  upon  Pierre  Loti'a  novel  of 

tho  same  name,  and  performed  at  the  Theatre- 
Lyri«|no  (Renaissance)  for  its  inauguration  on 
Jan.  30,  ]  893.  This  ambitious  score  was  greatly 
admired  for  its  '  tasteful  and  elegant  orchestra- 
tion, the  limpid  clearness  of  its  ensemble,  and 
the  rare  delicacy  of  its  harmonies.'  At  the 
«ma  time,  it  left  to  he  derirad,  *  evan  at  tha 
cost  of  less  perfection  of  form,  a  higher  degree 
of  solidity,  a  little  more  individuality ;  in  a  word, 
greater  freshness,  novelty,  and  iudividuality  of 
melodic  inapiration.'  In  the  aame  year  the 
same  industrious  pen  gave  forth  a  four-act  ballet 
entitled  '  8oanuuoucbe,'and  a  three-act  operetta, 
*  Mim  DoUar,'  hoth  produced  at  the  KonTean 
Theatre.  On  July  3,  1894,  his  three-act 
eornir  ojvera,  '  Mirette,'  sjwially  ^^■Titten  for  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London,  was  brought  out  there 
with  fidr  anooeia.  Next  oame  '  Le  Chevalier 
d'TLumentjir  (Oi^era  ■  Comique,  ISnf.).  '  Le 
Chevalier  aux  Fleura/  ballet  (Theatre  Marigny, 
1896),  '  Lea  Petites  Michus'  (Bouffes-Parisiens, 
\H97),  'VM»niqoe'  (BoufTes-Parisi.  ns,  1898), 
'  Une  Aventure  dc  la  Cuimart,'  ballet  (Oim'th- 
Comique,  1900),  and  '  Les  Dragons  de  riitip«ha- 
trice  *  (Vari6t#8,  1 905).  Of  thew  •  V^roniquo ' 
and  '  Les  Fetitai  Michus '  were  both  traoafonod 
to  the  London  staj^e  with  remarkable  s»ieee«<», 
while  the  former  was  also  given  in  America 
during  tha  winter  of  1906. 

M.  ^IeM!<ager  wa.s  for  several  years  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Paris  Oj)era-Comique.  Ho 
was  appointed  joint  *  directenr  de  la  Musique ' 
with  Albert  Carr^,  and  *  Directcur  General '  in 
1898.  He  has  filled  the  post  of  'Artistic 
Director '  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
ainee  1901.  h.  x. 

MKSSIAH.  Oratorio  by  Handel;  libretto 
from  Holy  Scripture  by  Charles  Jennens.  Com- 
position commenced  August  22,  1741  ;  lirst  jiart 
completed  August  28  ;  second  part*  Sept.  6 ; 
third  i>art,  Sept.  12;  in=itmmentation,  etc., 
filled  in,  Sept.  14 in  all  twenty-lour  days 
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only.  First  perfonued  (during  Handel's  sojourn 
in  Inknd)  In  fh«  Miuie  Hall,  FiabambtoStntt, 

Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  reliev- 
ing Prisoners,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  and 
Mercer's  HospiUl,  A{>ril  13,  1742.  The 
principal  sinf^en  mm  Signora  Avolio,  Mrs. 
Gibber,  and  two  gentlemen  of  thr  cathedral 
ehoir ;  principal  vioUn,  Dubourg ;  organist, 
Maclaine.  Fint  pMrfonmd  in  England  at 
Oovent  Garden  Theatre,  March  23,  1743.  Per- 
formed annually,  1750-58,  in  the  Cliapel  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  for  tlie  beneht  of  the 
dtarity.  It  waa  the  last  oratorio  given  by 
Handel,  viz.  on  April  6,  1759,  eight  days  only 
before  his  death.  After  the  original  perform- 
«ao«  Handel  revised  and  re-wrote  much  of  the 
tpork,  wUoh  was  published  in  1767.  In  1789 
Ifozart  composed  his  Addit^ioTi?\1  fireompani- 
ments  to  it,  so  admirably  executed  as  to  have 
fooeived  almost  nniveraat  nooepteaoe,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  nearly  an  integral  |>art  of  the 
composition.  [Rol)ort  Franz  made  new  addi- 
tional accompanimenta  (see  MonUdy  Musical 
Raeord  and  Muaioal  Timr.n  for  lS9t%  and  both 
his  and  Mo7^rt'B  additions  were  med  nt  thr 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1885,  where  Kichter 
got  rid  of  oany  of  the  Tulgariamt  th»t  had 
crept  into  the  work  by  evil  traditkma.  Sir 
Frederick  Rriilge  estaWishf  1  the  excellent 
custom  of  giving  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible 
aa  Handol  wrote  it.   See  hia  Oreabam  Leotores 

of  Fr^rnnry  lfiOf>,  nnr^  thr  Musical  Tivus  of 
the  same  year,  p.  170,  where  the  adaptations 
flrom  Handel'b  own  Italian  dnets  arc  diacnssed.] 
Ko  niusiral  work  has  had  such  long,  continuous, 
and  enduring  {(Opnljirity  a.s  the  •Meosiah,'  nor 
has  any  other  so  materially  aided  the  cause  of 
oharity.  Mooh  of  the  venetmtion  with  wbidi 
it  is  regarded  is,  dodbtleas,  owing  to  the  subject, 
but  much  also  must  be  attributed  to  the 
splendid  music,  some  of  which — the  stirring 
'Glory  to  God,'  the  stupendous  '  Halleliyah,' 
and  the  magnificent  'Anicii'— is  'not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time. '  The  published  editions 
of  tike  oratorio,  in  variotw  forma,  are  exceedingly 
nnmerons ;  among  the  most  interesting  being 
the  facsimile  of  the  original  holograjih  score 
(now  in  the  music  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace)  in  photo-lithography,  publiahed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1868  ;  and  the 
more  accurate  facsimile  issued  as  part  of  the 
oomplete  Oerman  Handel  Society's  edition.  [A 
critical  edition  by  Professor  Pront  wae  iasoed  in 
1902,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  performance  was 
given  in  the  Queen's  Hall  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  edition.  On  the  dieoovery  of  Handera 

own  win<l  jjarts  at  the  Foundling  IT'-sj-ital,  a 
performance  was  given  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
Oambridge,  in  1894,  in  which  they  were  iutro- 
dnoed.]  Many  historical  and  descriptive  pam- 
phlets, analyses  of  tlie  work,  etc..  have  been 
issued  at  varioos  times.  [Mention  has  already 
iMiainadeof  MOMoftiMM;  in  addition  we  may 


refer  to  Cusins'a  Bandei's  *  Messiah'  (1874),  Dr. 
J.  0.  Cnlwidc'eiKiMlera  *MtnUk*  (1891),  and 

the  Musical  Tiiiu»  for  1 902,  pp.  713  ff.]  w.  H.  H. 

MESSIDOR,  Lyric  drama  ill  f  ur  acts  ;  text 
by  £mile  Zola,  uiusio  by  Ailred  Bruueau. 
Prodnoed  at  the  Giwid  Opin»  Fluia,  Feb.  1», 
1897. 

MESTO,  'sadly';  a  term  used  twice  by 
BeethoTen,  in  ^e  pianoforte  eonata,  op.  10, 

Ko.  3,  and  in  the  alow  movement  <tf  tiw  atrinf 

Quartet,  oj).  59,  No.  1,  The  slow  movement  of 
the  lirst  of  these  is  called  Largo  e  mesto,  and  of 

the  second  Adagjo  uolto  «  noito.  It  ie  aJao 
used  by  Chi^dn  in  the  MainikM,  op,  38,  Noc 
1  and  4.  if. 

MB8TRIN0,  NiccoLO,  Woliniet  and  com- 
j>oser,  bom  in  Milan,  1748  ;  died  in  Pane, 
Sept.  1790.  Having  >M*pm  life  as  a  street 
player,  he  entered  tlie  service  of  Prince  Eater- 
lia^,  and  later  that  of  Goont  Erdbdy  in 
Hnng&ry.  Undergoing  imprisonment  for  some 
foolish  prank,  he  occupied  the  period  of  his 
confinement  by  perfecting  hiij  technique.  Went 
to  Fkria  in  1786,  and  i«rfonned  with  mariced 

s'leer^a  at  tlie  Concerts  Spirituels.  PxTame  aTt 
established  teacher  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  Itdian  Opera  oidMatm  in  1789. 
Compositione :  Twelve  oonoertoa  for  riolin  and 
orchestra;  dnoA  for  two  violina;  aonataa  for 
violin  and  bass  ;  and  studies  for  the  violin 
alone.  (A.  M.  Claike'a  Biog.  DkL  ^mdUn, 
London,  1896.)  K.  H-a. 

METAMORPHOSIS  is  the  modification  of 
a  mosioal  figure  or  idea,  made  with  the  view 
of  putting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  adapting  it  to 
changed  conditions.    In  thr  litrr  stiirea  of  the 
development  of  abstract  music,  composers  have 
concentrated  a  great  deel  of  enwgy  on  deriaing 
new  ways  of  enhancing  the  intellectual  interest 
of  their  works — as  by  making  the  continuity  of 
the  component  sections  more  close,  and  giving 
a  new  aspect  to  the  relationship  of  variona  moiTO* 
nipiit".  or  distinct  portions  ot  j^tnt^le  movements; 
and  most  of  these  are  based  upon  some  vanation 
or  modification  of  •  well-defined  melodie  or 
rhythmic  figure.     Such  devices  can  be  foond 
(H'casionally  in  the  early  stages  of  modem  in- 
btrumcntal  music,  as  in  J.  6.  Bach  ;  and  an 
example  from  Hoaart,  in  whidi  he  welda  to- 
gether a   Minuet  and  Trio,   is   quoted  in 
the  article  Fo&u,  voL  iL  p.  876.  Beethov»i 
wae  die  first  to  make  any  veiy  eooapicooaa 
use  of  them,  and  they  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  '  working  out '  portion  of  the 
movements  of  his  sonatas  and  aympfa<mieiL 
A  very  etriking  example  is  quoted  in  the  artfaSe 
WoKKiNT.  (»i'T.    The  device  i.s  to  be  met  with 
also  in  otlier  situations,  as  in  tlie  first  movement 
of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  where  the  well-known 
figure  (a)  at  llie  ontaet  beoomea  (ft)  in  the 
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COD  trae ting  key.  Berlioz  makes  ingenious  and 
cfaancteristic  um  of  the  device  in  his '  Symphonie 
FantMtiqoe,'  in  his  treatment  of  wlu^  be  oalla 
the  'idee  fixe,'  Linzt  also  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
featnre  in  hia  experiments  in  programme  muaic. 
WiigMT  HMkct  man  elabonto  nw  of  it  thta 
any  one  else  in  his  great  mudc  dramas,  and 
constantly  transforms  the  character  of  his  Leit- 
motiven  in  conformity  with  tlie  vaiying  nature 
«f  tlM  ritoaliaM.  See  sin  Lutmotip  and 
WOBKINO  OUT.  [Brahms  uses  the  device  less 
ftaqpontlj,  bat  not  leas  skilfully,  than  some  of 
Ui  eontamporarieai  In  the  pianofiiite  ecmata 
■  Vg  minoTy  op.  2,  the  theme  of  the  slow  move- 
Bsnt  is  presented  in  a  transfonned  shape  for 
that  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  second  symphony 
it  D,  op.  78,  tiio  inteimouo  in  tripfo  t&no  ia 
internipt^-d  by  a  presto  in  2-4  time,  built  on  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  same  theme.]     c.  h.  h.  p. 

liETASTASIO,  PiETRO  Antonio  Domenico 
BOUTKNTDRA,  aoalebnted  lulian  poet,  son  of 
si,  of  Assisi,  a  papal  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Jan.  3,  1696.  As  a  child  he  showed  an 
thing  poivor  of  improriaation,  wUdi  ao 
■truck  Gravina,  that,  with  his  parents'  consent, 
hf  took  him  into  his  family,  had  him  educated, 
and  changed  his  name.*  Ue  was  studying  the 
daaioi^  and  aofpigad  in  teanalating  um  Iliad 
mto  Italian  verse,  when  his  benefactor  died 
suddenly — a  loss  he  felt  deeply,  although  he 
was  eTcoitiiaUy  consoled  by  fba  attachment  of 
Maria  Bnlgarini  the  singer.  In  the  meantime 
his  fame  had  reached  Vienna,  and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Apoetolo  Zeno,  the  late  ooart  poet, 
tta  Bmpeiw  Ghailea  VL  ollered  him  tiiat  post 
He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1730,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  April  12,  1782,  living  with 
his  firiend  Martines  in  the  'Michaeler  Haus.' 
flanoafinth  he  fimushed  the  prinolpal  attimction 
the  private"  festivals  of  the  Court,  composing 
verses  to  be  recited  or  sung  by  the  young  Arch- 
(hniliaaiiin,  oattonmrioiafiialattaroaae  by  the 
Oaait  composers,  BavttMr,  Pndiarl,  Oaldara,  or 
Bonno.  Metastasio  was  also  musical ;  he  played 
the  harpsichord,  sang  ('come  un  serafino,'  as  he 
naed  to  any)  and  eompoaed.*  Ho  may  ba  cob* 
ridered  as  the  originator  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  musical  drama,  though  long  since  super- 
seded. His  popularity  as  a  dramatic  poet  was 
great ;  the  charm,  grace,  mdedy,  and  awsetness 
of  his  verse  induced  the  composers  to  overlook 
the  absence  of  contotwt  and  strong  passion ;  and 
hi  eonaaqaaooa  aoma  of  hia  libntli  havo  baen 
•et  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  timaa.  Sea  the 
Jtir.  M\LS.  Ual.  vol.  xi.  p.  228. 

Mozart  8  '  Clemeuza  di  Tito '  is  the  solitary 
example  of  Metaatado'a  dramas  to  be  seen  on 
the  loanls  at  the  present  day.  His  pooms  in- 
dnde  twen^*nine  dramas,  eight  oratorios,  thirty- 
line  ptteaa  da  cireonatance,  nearly  fifty  eaatataa 


'  ' Kftkataalo.''-'tjr«paaaLmrriU>.  '^r  tntnuitinri .  .»  i>  pLiyou  Trkpuai. 
1  GHft«<VlMMyBbU*bed  hiA-XXXVICaBMBlkSolcUvToei.' 


sestines,  terzines,  etc,  published  in  nearly  fifty 
different  editions.^  His  portrait  has  often  been 
engraved  ;  that  by  Mansfield  and  Heath  after 
Steiner  is  the  best.  Bumoy  describee  his  ap- 
pearance in  1772  in  enthosiastio  terma.*  Thve 
an  alao  buata  and  madaHiona  of  Um.  He  wai 
Imried  in  a  vanlt  in  the  Michaeler  chtirch,  and 
in  1855  an  amateur  named  Oalvagni  placed  a 
marble  monument  to  his  memory  (by  Luccardi) 
in  the  churah  of  the  Minotitea^  beeiing  tiie  Ibl- 
lowing  linee  by  the  Abb<  Ooldo  Fenaii :~ 

Dai  patriam  Ajuialuin,  uoinen  Rotna,  Aiutria  famSBI, 
Plauaum  orbia,  tamuhim  h&ec  urna  Meta^ta^iu. 

Chronological  Last  of  Metastasio's  S^ular  Dra- 
mas,  with  the  chief  compeeew  and  dataa  of 
prodnotioD* 


DidMMkbbMMlMMU.  Sarri,17M; 

BcarlatU.  ikbost  1794:  Parpon,. 

1743  ;  Ham.  1741:  Jommalll. 

174B;  Bonno.  17A3:  Plcetnnl. 

17S7 :  KoMlodi.  17SB :  FUricllo. 

179T:  Paar.  IRIO:  MrrcMUnte, 

18» :  R^lfcr.  1893. 
Slfaoa.  Porpora.  I7:m  :  L«o.  1737. 
Hlro*.  Vlnrl.  1738:  Uamlfl.  17W; 

UaaM.  1733 ;  Plaeliuil,  1788. 
CMtM  la  Utka.    Vlael.  1797: 

Lao  and  HaM^  ITH;  Onan, 

1744;  Jommtlll.  174»:  Plociiinl. 

1770. 

Brto.  AnlatU,  179S;  Forpofm, 
inS:  BmkI«I,  1731:  JomiMUl, 
174>:  HaaM.  17H:  Orann.  17W: 
Olnek.  I7«3:  Marmdantc.  1898. 

ScmlnaiMaL  VIncl.  1799;  For- 
pora.  \'7JS :  Hum.  1747;  Olack, 

Airaaajjilru  d«U'  ladl«.  Lao.  1737: 
Vtoci,  1730 ;  Handel  u  C  faro 
1731 :  BajM (M'Ctooflda'l.  1731 ; 
Olnek,  1748  ;  Pl«lnn).  17V  »tirl 
1774. 

▲rtMma.    Vlnd.  1790:  UaaM. 
1740;  Lm,  1740:  Otoak. 
OaloMi.  1749;  O.  aaartrtW. 

17VS :  forty  wttinc*  In  all. 
Damatrla  Caldara.  1731 :  Haaar. 
1739:  tiluck  (a«  ■  Cl«vntc« '), 
1749. 

Adriano  In  Rlrta.  Caldan.  17a9: 

H»a>r,  ITi-   t  II  I II I J  iilwMlimi 

In  all. 

IialpUe.  Porpora,  ira:  F.Contl. 
1739. 

OUmaiada.    Caldara.  1733;  Per- 

nO.  l74Sj  BaaM,  1796;  Oaaa- 

niann.  17f4:  Jommalli.  1765; 
Pk-cluni.  I7<1  and  1771. 
Damufoonte.  Caldani,  ITSS ;  Lao. 
1741  :  Olack.  1749 :  HaaM.  194B: 
Plccinol.  17*9;  FaiaiaUo,  1779. 


Xm.  Clamenm  di  Tito.  OaUlara. 

1734:  Leo.  1735;  Bane.  1737; 

Waccnaall.  1748;  Olack.  1751: 

O.  ScariatU.  1790 :  MoMlt.  1791. 
AehUU  la  Bdro.  Oa>dwa.l73ei 

JommelU.  1745;  HaaM.  I7B9. 
ClroriooDfiaclato.  Seaiiattt,  ITltJ 

L«»,  17?7;  CaMara,  1738;  Join- 

tnrlll.  1T44  ;  HaMo,  17S1. 
TmnlitoeUu  facpon.  1749;  rteUU. 

18SS. 

ZanoMa.  ttMaA,  nmt  1 

ITtt. 

Anti««Mi  Wamm,  iMi 

17M. 

Iparmaabm.  ITimh.  1744 and  1781  \ 
Q\vA.  1749;  JombmUI.  1739. 

AtUlto  Ragolo.  Haaae.  1790;  Jom- 
melU. i7ax 

nB«Pa«tor«.  BoiUMbimiaaitt, 
1703  Unav.  17aS}<RMfe«ini| 
Jioiaft,  177S. 

L'  Kroa  Clnaa*.  Bonno,  1799 ; 
Haaa^  1799;  Olnek,  17S4;  Has- 
fhlnt.  1771  ;  Clmaroaa.  1783. 

I.' ImladiMblUta.  IVmno.  I'M; 
U.  SoarUtU.  1797;  Joounam. 
Mgt  BirSB,  CTt;  einallBl, 
I7HL 

NttUtL  JoBaMttLinijBM^ 
l7iWi  aaitl.  tmi  fca^liil. 

1774. 

AletdaalBlTlo.  BiMaalNSllM- 

alallo,  1779. 
n  Trloofo  dt  riella.  OImIuIMIi 

Haaw.  1782. 
Tettde.    Olmk.  ITflO 
R((crla.    HiMi'.  17'j-t 
Roinolo  cd  Krallia.  HaaM,  1785. 
11  ParaaaM  a— fwan.  «wiK.im 
U  TrioaHtd'Aaon.  naaamans, 

iTee. 

Part«nope.    HaaM,  17S7. 


Sacred  Dmmaa  or  Oratorioe,  performed  in  the 
Imperial  Ohapel,  Vienna,  in  ~ 


Oloaapp* 

173X 


mo.  La  Batotla  Ubmta. 

1794. 

fm.    Oloaa.  B«  di  Oioda. 
17S8. 

laacco.    PTMlleri,  1740, 


One  drama,  '  Per  la  Fest.  di  S.  Natale,'  oom- 
{tosed  by  O.  Ooatanca,  waa  performed  at  Rome, 

1727,  in  a  theatre  with  scenery  and  action,  c.  v.  p. 

METHFESSEL,  Albert  Gotti.ier.  bom 
Oct.  6,  1785,  at  Stadt  Ilni,  in  Thuringia,  be- 
oama  Kammennasilais  at  Rudolstadt,  1810,  and 
was  Hofcapellmeister  in  Brunswick  in  1882-42. 

)  Vol.  t.  of  Oprrr  del  Signor  Abhntt  PUtm  Mftattasio,  aaT«nt««n 
amall  »oU.  12ino  iNi«,  17KPI.  coiitaini  a  \itf  by  Crirtinl.  A  »fli>c- 
ttoB  u(  bla  poMaawaajgMfa^ri^Hjl^^  Pwntitrt 

handiMimaat  man  I  »rmr  hahald.  Tb«ra  ar»  pBlnU^I  on  hia  aonnt*' 
nanc«  all  tb« gvnitu,  foodnaa^  prapiiatr.  i>riir\<iU'rii.r,  und  raciltoda 
which  oanataaUy  charaeitrlM  kla  wrttinirm.  I  wotd  not  kaapBjr 
tfm  off  hia  taca.  it  waa  ao  plaMlng  an<l  «  orthj  aCMBlamlall9a>*>- 
i  9fMmH€  tw  Sai  aaanii.  L  aSfc 
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He  pablished  a  luge  number  of  songs  of  a 
popnW  ^rpe,  and  partings  for  male  voioea ; 

some  of  hia  productions,  as  for  instance, 
*  Kheger'a  Abachied,'  '  Kheinweinlied '  and 
'  Deutflcher  Ehrenpreia,'  are  still  popular  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  are  ineliided  in  most  of  the 
collections.  Ho  wrote  an  opera,  '  Der  Prinz 
Ton  Basra '  and  mi  oratorio  '  Das  befreite  Jeru- 
•dmiL'   lfet]kre«el  died  ICnoh  98,  1869.  x. 

METRE,  the  rhythmic  element  of  Song,  as 
exemplified  in  Music  in  the  structure  of 
melodious  plirasca — in  Poetry  iu  that  of  regular 

As  the  rhythm  of  Poetry  is  measiiidl  ly 
qrllAblen  and  feet,  so  is  that  of  Music  by  beats 
uid  bm.  TIm  two  gyatema,  notwithatanding 
their  apparent  difference,  may  almost  be  de- 
Bcribod  as  interchangeable,  since  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  express  the  awing  of  a  melody 
bk  datttyls  and  apondMS,  or  tho  aoandon  of  a 
verso  in  crotchets  and  quavers.  Upon  tliis 
coincidence  Music  and  Poetry  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  the  intimacy  of  tiieir 
mutual  relations ;  and,  aa  wo  shall  presently 
eho'v,  these  relations  influenrp  pure  instrumental 
composition  no  less  forcibly  than  vocal  musio ; 
fho  fhaiiiM  of  a  aonata  being  aa  eaaOy  lednoible 
to  metrical  feet  as  those  of  an  oiiera.  Thames 
which  are  not  so  reducible  ~-in  other  words, 
melodit^  which  exhibit  no  rhythuiio  correspond* 
enoe  with  any  inuiginablo  kind  of  poetical  verse 
-  ni'iy,  indeed,  be  salely  assumed  to  be  bad 
ones.  We  shall  moat  readily  make  this  position 
intelligible  by  oonridering  the  syllabiea  and 
feet  which  form  the  basis  of  poetical  metre, 
and  then  showing  tltoir  application  to  the 
phrases  of  a  regularity  constructed  melody. 

Syllables  are  of  thrao  kiiMle ;  long  (-),  short 
(w),  and  common  (  J).  One  lon;^  syllable  is 
reckoned  as  tho  equivalent  of  two  short  ones. 
A  common  syllable  may  be  treated  atfier  as 
long  or  short  at  pleasure.  In  Classical  Pro- 
sody the  length  or  shortness  of  syllables  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  quantity.  In  modem 
Poetry  it  ia  dependent  upon  aeoent  or  ttress ;  all 

aooeiiti'd  sylliiVjles  bein^  considered  lonj/,  and 
all  unaccented  ones  short,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  their  respective  vowels.  This 
distinction  ia  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
poser ;  for  poetry  repuliitc*!  by  quantity  has 
very  little  atUnity  with  the  sister  art.  The 
■flsooiation  of  what  we  now  call  tane,  wiHi 
Sapphics  or  Elegiacs,  would  probably  i)c  im- 
practiralilc.  But  tho  regular  cadence  of  English 
or  Italiau  verses,  in  which  the  claims  of 
quantity  are  utterly  ignored,  wems  almost  to 
demand  it  as  a  necessity. 

The  union  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables 
oonatitntsa  a  figot.  Four  forms  only  of  the 
dissyllabic  foot  are  poasible^ 

FyrMia    •     ,     .  wwllamboa     *  .  w— 

BpoDdsa  .  — — iTiradMeCorClionis)  -w 

Of  trisyUabio  ftet  there  are  ejgfat  Tirietiefr— 


IMIaaeh  wwv]  AntllNwohtaa  (or 

Metossas  .  .    Palimbacchios)  u 

Dactyl  .  .  —  v^w  Amjihibmchjm  .  — 

AnapMiSt  .  .  ww—  Amphimao?r  (or 

Bacctiius  .  .  w  [    Cretic)   .      .  —  w  — 

TetMijIlalrio  M— abmya  dIviriUa  into  two 
disqrIlaUo  membere  are  nxtMn  in  immbar— 

Procoleusm&tiCQS  wwww [  Pieon  prlmas     .  —\^s^s^ 

Diajx)n<la'U8      .  —  Pieon  Mcaodufl  .  w  —  >_» 

DiUnibus   .      .  u  -  -      TVon  tert  ius     .  ^  ^  —  ^ 

IMtrochii'Us       .  —  w  — w  l';iiou  quartu*    .  w  w — 

Cli:  ri.aiiburi      .  — v/w—  Bpitritufl  primufl  w  —  — — 

Aui-.^jjiistus      ,  iw>  w  BpitritQii  8«cuodus  —    — — 

loiiicu.s  a  ni;^ore  vj w  Kpltritiis  tf rtiua  —  —  «_»-. 

luuicut  a  minore   Epftritus  quartan  — «_» 

Two  feet  usually  constitute  a  Metre  (or 
DipodiaS.  Bnt  in  Daetylie  Yeiee  eabh  foot  ia 
recTfiided  as  a  complete  Metre  in  itself,  even 
when  the  characteristic  Dactyl  is  intermixed 
witiifbetofaoma  other  kind.  Each  tetrasy liable 
foot  is  also  traated,  by  reason  of  ita  ccmpoflito 
character,  as  an  entire  Metre. 

Verses  ^  are  classed  according  to  the  number 
of  Metres  they  contain :  thna,  the  Ifonometer, 
Dimeter,  Trimeter,  Tetrameter,  Pentameter, 
and  Hexameter  contain  one,  two,  thies^  Ibar, 
five,  and  six  Metres,  respectively. 

When  all  the  Metres  are  perfect,  the  Vefae 
is  colled  Acatalectic.  When  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting,  it  is  Oatolectio.  When 
two  syllaUea  ars  wanting,  or  an  antiio  ibot»  it 
is  Brachycataleotia  When  a  snperfittons  long 
syllable  is  added  on,  at  the  end  of  tiia  YciM^  it 
is  called  Hypercatalectic 

Most  Verses  are  marked,  in  or  near  the  middk, 

by  a  slight  pause  engird  a  Cirsura,  which  most 
neoessarily  fall,  either  ou  a  monosyllable  or  on 
tiie  last  syllabU  of  a  word,  as  in  the  well-known 
Aluandxine^ 

Wliicb,  like  a  uouudcd  suaks,  drags  its  slow  Unatli 
along : 

and  a  similar  peculiarity  is  observable  in  in- 
numerable weU-oonstructed  melodies,  as  in  the 
G iga  of  OonlU'a  Sonata  in  A— 

The  five  species  of  Verse  most  frequently  used 
are  the  Iambic,  the  Trochaic,  the  Spondaic,  the 
Anapiestio,  and  the  Dactylic,  each  of  which 
may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Dimeter,  Trimeter, 
or  Tetrameter,  either  Catalectic,  or  Acatalectic 
Bnt  no  kind  of  Terse  ia  strictly  limitsd  to  feet 
of  one  particular  order.  We  constantly  find  an 
Iambus  8ub8titute<i  for  a  Trochee,  or  a  Trochee 
for  a  Spondee.  In  Dactylic  Venie  especially, 
the  Spondee  ia  of  very  fraqmnt  ucum  fence,  and 
the  Troclioe  by  no  moans  uncommon.  In  like 
manner  the  phrasing  of  a  melody  may,  at  any 
moment,  be  relieved  by  the  introdnction  of  « 
snbordinate  fignre ;  tiionghi  if  tho  melody  bo 

I  Throncbont  UiU  Mtlel*  Um  word  Vena  U  OMd  la  ite  ill  lit 
MOM,  u  indieatinx  a  ■iD(l«  Hm  of  Poetrjr.  In  eominon  puteMt 
Um  w«(4  U  UnqoMtlr  m  «Im  «yaamm  «tf  rtrnwi  taft  a 

slMM»  !■  iwJIy  a  oaMMinMw  st  ■wwwl  mtm. 
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good,  the  new  feature  will  be  no  lew  reducible 
tenJe  tlum  the  original  one. 

The  variety  of  Metre  jMjrmissible  in  modem 
poetry  is  unlimited  ;  and  as  an  equal  amount 
of  freedom  is  claimed  in  the  rhythm  of  modem 
BMiie^  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  enu< 
Bj'-Tute  pven  &  teuth  part  of  the  difFei  cut  fonns 
Dov  in  common  use.    Nevertheless,  as  all  are 
eOBrtrmtod  npon  fho  same  general  principle,  the 
•todeot  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
snilysis  of  any  that  may  tali  under  his  notice. 
This,  analytlis  cannot  be  too  carefully  conducted. 
Its  importaooe  is  obvious  enough  where  words 
hare  to  be  sot  to  music  ;  but  r\«^  ^vp  have  already 
intimated  it  is  equally  in^wrtant  in  other 
lam ;  for,  witlumt  •  aovnd  praotiai]  acquaint- 
aw  with  the  laws  of  poetical  metre,  it  is  not 
to  invest  even  the  subject  of  a  fugue  with 
ib«  freshness  and  individuality  which  so  plainly 
^^fagnitli  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
fr  -m  wTTt  ings  of  inferior  merit.  An  instrumental 
theme,  devoid  of  marked  rhytiunio  characterj 
ii  never  really  efleotiT*.   Great  oomposen  seem 
to  have  felt  this  sa  if  by  instinct ;  hen<»,  their 
labjects  are  always  reJnriMfl  to  metrical  feet. 
All  the  Metres  most  common  in  poeti^,  and 
oUmiv  iimwroorablo^  ham  hem  xmid  by  them 
■Ttr  and   over  again,   sometimes  in  their 
stnciest   form,   but  generally  with  greater 
tariety  of  treatment  than  thit  sUoWftblo  in 
terse,  and  with  a  more  frequent  flDi|iiki!^lDent  of 
the  various  tetraayllabie  f-i^.t,  every  one  of  which 
Mis  into  its  proper  placti  lu  the  economy  of 
isitiiiiiMMilnl  mnrie.    W«  do  not,  ind««d,  always 
find  the  foot  and  the  l)ar  beginning  together. 
This  ran  only  V«  the  case  when  the  foot  begins 
wilh  a  long  syllable,  and  the  mosioal  phrase 
vitib  n  sfarong  aoosnt    But  in  aO  esses  the 
corresp'>ndence  between  the  two  modes  of 
BMsaurement  is  uniform  and  exact ;  and  to  its 
•D-pewarftil  infliMwe  many  a  fiunoos  melody 

SWti  half  its  oharm.  We  cannot  carefully 
examinf  any  really  fine  composition,  without 
ooDrincing  ourselvwj  of  the  truth  of  this  great 
bw,  which  we  wiU  endeavour  to  illustrate  by 
th-  liil  of  a  fpw  eTamplen  selected  frODk  WOrks 
of  noivenally  acknowledged  merit. 

ThethemoortheSohoiwin  Beathovon'sAmate 
ftia$i  una  Fantcuia  in  Cf  minor  (op.  27,  No.  2) 
B  in  lainljic  Dimeter  Acatiilectic— th«  '  Long 
Metre '  of  English  Hymuologi.sts  : — 

.  I  «  -jl 


:ete. 


The  Rondo  of  Mendelssohn's  jrfanofbirte  oon* 
Mrto  in  O  minor  (op.  2.*^)  also  be^^  in  lamhio 

T>in!<»t*r  ;  with  th«»  yvculiarly  happy  of  a 
Fafon  quartus,  in  the  fourth,  and  several  subse- 
fMBtplsess; — 

w     -I  w  -D^     -tw  -  ^  -l» 

«  A 


i 


etc 


Mozart's  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  in 
Bb,  atsrta  In  TMiBio  Dimalsr  Oittalectic— 


etc 


TTie  well-known  snl^eot  of  the  dow  moTament 

in  Haydn's  '  Surpriae  Symphony '  is  In  Spondaie 
Dimeter  Oatalectic — 

.  -  -  ,1   -  -  I  -(-)a 


:eto. 


The  Theme  ol  ^^  eber's  iZonrfo  hril^aMe  in  Efcy 
(op.  62)  is  in  Anapestio  Tetrameter  Brachy* 
catalectio,  very  rigidly  maintained^ 


1 

1 

mttf  I 

m 


t( — )  II 


Tlie  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A  is  in  alternate  verses  of  Acatalectio  and 
Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  with  a  Spondee 
in  caoh  of  tiie  avan 


etc. 


A  no  less  captivating  alternation  of  Amphi* 
maoen  and  Ttooheea  is  found  in  the  theme  of 
MoiBit's  pianoforte  aonata  in  A— 

It  would  bo  easy  to  multiply  examples  nd 
in  finitum  ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
on  no  mean  authority,  the  importanoe  of  a  anb* 
ject  which,  though  too  often  neglected  as  a 
branch  of  musical  education,  will  well  repay  a 
little  diligent  study.  w.  s.  r. 

METRONOME  (Oenn,  JMrmam,  and  Takt' 
fMsser  ;  Fr.  Mt^lronome,  FVom  tlit?  OJr.  fUrpw, 
'a  measure,'  aud  rbiun,  'a  law').  An  instro- 
meut,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
composers  to  indicate  the  exact  |)acc  at  which 
they  wish  their  works  to  !je  iierfomied. 

'The  great  masters  of  tlie  earlier  schools  left 
the  Tempi  of  their  compoeitions  entirely  to  tiia 
discretion  of  the  executant.  In  <l(>ing  this 
they  incnrred  no  risk  whatever  of  misconcep- 
tion ;  for  until  the  close  of  the  .16th  century 
and  even  later,  the  composer  was  almost  always 
a  singer  in  the  choir  for  which  he  wTote  ;  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow -choristers  were 
infinitely  dooer  than  those  existing  between  a 
modem  composer  and  the  orchestra  under  his 
oontroL   Bat  the  change  of  style  introdooed 
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GUmdio  Monteverde,  added  to  the  impulse 
giren  to  inatrnniflntal  nuuie  and  Tooal  snuio 

with  instramental  accompaniments  after  the 

beginning  of  the  1  7th  century,  changed  thwie 
reiationa  very  niHier tally.  The  inveutiou  of  the 
Open  brought  new  ideM  into  the  lield.  The 
individnnlity  of  thp  compcmT  began  gradually 
to  throw  the  characteriatios  of  the  '  School '  into 
tha  background ;  and  nattieian.s,  no  longer 
guidfld  by  traditional  lam,  Mion  became  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  giving  some  sort  of  direction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  to 
be  rang  or  pUyed.  HeoM  aroM  th«  employ- 
ment of  such  words  as  Gravf,  AUrsim,  Athurio^ 
and  other  terms  of  like  import>  which  have 
remained  in  common  use  to  the  present  day. 
As  the  resources  of  modem  art  became  more 
fully  r^evfloiK-d,  even  these  directioTi«»  wtre  found 
to  be  iosulhcient  for  their  intended  purpose.  A 
bundled  dflfomit  varietiea  «f  AUtin  «v«  pos- 
vble.  How  was  it  possible  to  indicate  to  the 
performer  which  of  these  the  composer  intended 
him  to  adopt  1  The  number  of  technical  terms 
WM  imiltiiilied  indeliiiitely ;  bat  it  «m  dear 
that  none  were  suffici'^ntly  explicit  to  removr 
the  difficulty ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  the 
nse  of  the  Fsndulnm  was  inggeated  as  the  only 


rational  means  of  solving  it. 

To  Etienne  I>oii!i<'  Vlon^'«  the  credit  of  having 
first  turned  this  idea  to  practical  account.  In  a 
work  entitled  AAimm  m  ftrime^  4»  MMfUe, 

■  /vis  d"- tin  nouxxl  or^'rr  (Y!>,r\^^  1^96.  Amstf^r- 
d«n,  1698)  he  describes  an  instrument,  called 
n  GkraiumMrtj  formed  of  a  bullet  suspended  to 
a  cord,  and  provided  with  means  for  lengthen- 
ing or  shortening  thr  lattpr  nt  yih-a-^tire,  in  such 
•  manner  as  to  indicate  seventy -two  ditferent 
degrees  of  velocity.  This  was  e  good  beginning. 
Nevertheless,  the  machine  does  not  seern  to  have 
become  generally  known  ;  for  in  many  curious 
treatises  of  later  date  we  find  vague  glimmerings 
of  similar  ideas  put  forth  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  Lonli«''*s  discovery.  Joseph  Sanveur — the 
inventor  of  the  word  '  Acoustics,'  and  the  author 
of  «  Mrlee  of  Taluable  papers  on  Miwio  ooiitri* 
hnted  to  the  .V,<,nmrrt  ds  tAeatUmde  between 
the  years  1700  and  1711— is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed a  Chronomitre  of  his  own.  In  17^2  an 
•iHele  on  a  species  of  Mnsiool  Tinie>heeper  mm 

f  nntriltitfd  to  the  ,}f<''iiw{rfS  df.s  SeicnCfS  by 
Enbrayg.  Qabory  recommended  the  use  of  the 
Fmdnram  in  his  Manuel  uHU  et  curiewe  «ur  la 
mesure  dutem${FanB,l77l)»  John  Harrison's 
DfAcription  eoncemin/j  imeh  a  maehiru  aa  will 
o^ord  a  tUu  and  true  menturatien  of  time ;  a$ 
ti»  an  iueewU  cf  ths  Seak  9f  Mtuic  (London, 
1776)  serves  to  show  that  the  connection 
between  music  and  chmnometry  was  not  un- 
noticed in  England.  Davaux  wrote  an  article 
on  the  subje<'t  for  the  Journal  Encyclopidique 
in  1784  Not  long  afterward ^=1,  IVIlrtier  made 
use  of  the  pendulum  in  a  way  suttioiently  in- 
faniono  to  cell  forth  a  treatise  on  Us  invention 


from  Abel  Bmja  of  Berlin  in  1790.  In  tho 
ssme  year  Mtkopr  ft  Haitd  printed,  at  Laip. 

zig,  Zw6lf  geistliche  pro$ai*ch«  Gesange,  nut 
BfMhreibung  eims  TaHmesnent,  by  J.  G.  Weiske. 
And  enough  was  done,  botli  m  France  and  in 
Germany,  to  show  that  even  before  tiia  doso 

of  the  l!^th  ofiitiiry,  the  matter  had  Sttncted 
no  amAil  amount  of  serious  attention. 
In  1818  OottfHsd  Wobar  advoeatsd  «te  wt 

of  a  pendulum,  formedof  asmsllhiilktattosiied 

to  the  eaid  of  a  string,  upon  which  the  neoeasnry 
divmons  were  ra&rked  by  knots;  the  whole 
being  so  oontiived  titat  it  ooold  be  eaniad  fai 
the  }K)cket — a  far  more  simple  and  convrnirnt 
arrangement  than  that  of  Louli^.'  New  pl&nys 
were  proposed  by  0.  B.  StSckel,  Zmeekall,  nnd 
other  musioaans  of  repntatioTi .  au  l  BeethoiTiaa 
is  known  to  h^ve  discussed  tlu  iii  with  interest. 
The  subject  excited  an  equ&i  amount  of  atten- 
tkm  in  England,  where  many  attempts  were 
made  to  produce  a  perfect  instrument.  Dr. 
Crotch,  discarding  Ijonlit^'s  cord,  used  in  place 
of  it  a  siiif  pendulum,  formed  of  a  long  thin 
strip  of  box- wood,  gradnated  in  indiea  aad 

hunp;  Tiprm  n.  Fnit.iblr  frame.  ATiothfr  musical 
time -keeper  invented  by  Henry  Smart  is  de* 
scribed  in  the  QmsHm^  JMenl  Rnkva  {M, 
iii.  London,  1681X  Both  an  now  obadate ; 
but  the  writer  remembers  seeing  instruments  of 
the  kind  recommended  by  Dr.  Crotch  exposed 
for  sale  at  Hessn.  bat's  Harp  Maunbetory,  in 
Bemers  Street. 

All  these  inventions  failed,  however,  more 
or  leas  completely,  through  the  inconvenience 
cAused  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum  Booaswy 
to  prDdtico  lK*?its  of  rvrn  moderate  slowness.  In 
order  to  porfonu  sixty  oscillations  in  a  minv^ 
a  peodnmm  mnst^  in  onrlatitade,  be  89-9  incihes 
long.  One  long  enough  to  execute  forty  would 
be  difficult  to  manage.  This  difficulty,  which 
had  long  been  recognitied  as  a  bar  to  further  im> 
provement,  was  eventually  removed  thro<i|^  the 
ingenuity  of  a  celebratcfl  TrtprliAnist  riTinied 
Winkel,  an  inhabitant  of  Amsterdam,  who  iirst 
sntBrtsined  the  idea  of  oonstmotin^  a  nwtiwionM 
upon  a  system  before  untried,  involving  the  ram 
of  Rcertain  kindof  do!ible-]>eT)diilum,  the  motions 
of  which  are  govern^  by  mathematical  Iaws  of 
extreme  osmplexi^  thongh,  pmetioany 
siflrrod,  the  })rinciple  in  so  simj)le  that  we 
a  very  few  words  may  suffice  to  explain  it. 

If  a  rod  be  suspended  from  its  centre,  and 
equally  weighted  at  both  ends,  its  centres  of 
motion  and  graiity  will  coincide,  and  its  position, 
when  at  rest,  wiU  be  perfectly  horixontaL  But 
if  the  weight  at  one  end  be  diminiahed,  or  monred 
a  little  nearer  to  the  central  pivot  than  the  other, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  he  displaced,  and  the 
unaltered  end  will  gradually  descend,  until  the 

*  A  pock«t  IlatrciooaM  «m  T«rM*r«d  br  OrMT«i  is  isno,  »aS 

u>olb*r,  '  HSlll,  »J'«t«m  tWhrr,'  Wka  pat^ntw]  br  .K\\<\  ci 
Manlch.  A  «ini  furlbrr  d«velo(>mrot  ci(  thli  nimpl*  kliit!  (  ir  --ir.' 
wiae,  Uia  prtnelpia  af  whioli  ia  IdantaoU  with  aa  onlln&n  ♦-r— 
b«»»ltt»r^-^    
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fod  haags  pwytttdfawlariy ;  the  npklitj  witii 

which  the  change  of  position  takes  place  depend- 
Of  npon  the  Amount  of  dimination  to  which  the 
iff«  irai|^t  is  aabjected*  or  fta  neameaB  to  the 
firat  la  citikr  mm,  the  upjier  weight  will 
exercise  so  strong  a  retarding  influence  on  the 
lower  one,  that  by  carefully  adjusting  the  pro- 
firtiM  bclMa  iraightB  Mid  diiittMn,  it  will  1m 
found  possible  to  make  a  double  pendulum,  of 
the  kind  we  have  described,  oecillate  as  slowly 
It  m  ocdinary  one  five  or  six  times  its  length. 

Tht  poHibility  of  constructing  a  metronome 
upon  thid  principle  ia  said  to  have  first  suggested 
itself  to  Winkel  about  the  year  1812  ;  but  it  is 
Aflsnlt,  in  tiMlhoeof  oolilUrtiiigttKteiiMiiti,  to 

arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  afi  to  the  circnmstaiicr3 
in  which  his  invention  was  tirst  given  to  the 
workL     It  ia  indeed,  known  to  haTO  been 
warmly  eomnMndad  by  the  Dutch  Academy  of 
8cience9,  in  a  report  date<i  Aug.  14,  1815;  and, 
jodgiDg  from  this,  we  may  surmise  that  it  had 
ty  tl»t  tinw  ■■wiiiiaif  m  oomiileto,  if  nota  peifeet 
(bna.    We  have,  however,  no  definite  proof  of 
its  then  condition.    It  may  have  been  finished, 
or  it  may  not ;  but,  finished  or  unfinished,  it  is 
errtain  that  Winkel  derived  very  little  benefit 
from  his  discovery.    Johaiin  Nfpomnk  Maelzel, 
ta  aooomi»liahed  musician  and  a  mechanist  of 
reputation,  had  long  meditated  an 
;  opon  Stockel's  machine  for  beating 
;  and  sncceeded  about  this  time  in  pro* 
a  species  of  so-called  'Chronometer,' 
whieh  fairly  satisfied  Salieri,  Weigl,  and  even 
Beethoven  himself.   Fortified  by  the  approval  of 
thsse  high  aathoritiea  he  determined  to  bring 
«it  Us  iiMiBtioii  in  London.   Meanwhile,  bo 
edftjtsd  it^  in  company  with  other  mechanical 
ewioeities,  in  a  travelling  museum,  which  he 
earned  about  with  him  from  city  to  city,  through 
MBS  «r  the  prinolpal  countries  of  Europe. 
Aamg  oUmT  placft,  he  visited  Amsterdam, 
itei  ho  WW  Winkel's  instrument  Struck  with 
tts  wpsffcirity  of  the  doable*pendalnm  to  ith» 
principle  adopted  in  hia  own  tinie-kce[^)er,  he  at 
ooceotferwi  to  purchase  tlie  iiivrntion.  Winkel 
derJiaed  to  c«de  his  rights ;  but  Maelzel,  having 
mm  Isansd  all  he  wanted  to  know,  proceeded 
to  Paris,  patented  the  double-pendulum  in  his 
ova  name,  And  in  1816  Mt  up  the  first  metro- 
WMM  BisBufkctory  on  noord.  Winkel  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  Paris  instru- 
mfnln  .  established  its  identity  with  hia  own  ; 
i^A       Wurxbach  states)  took  advantage  of 
Msdzel's  ntorn  to  Holland  to  sabmit  his  case 
to  the  '  Jfiederlandisrho  Akad^niic'  for  drcision. 
A  Goounission  was  appointed  to  investigate  its 
■nits;  and  as  itwaa  profod  that  the  graunnted 
Mde  was  the  only  part  of  the  instrament  rsallj 
originate*!  by  Maeb^l,  a  formal  judgment  was 
'voorded  in  Winkel's  favour — too  late,  however, 
to  do  him  fell  joatieo^  for  to  tkii  dnj  Us  share 
in  the  work  is.  by  common  consent,  suppres-sed, 
utd  Maelzel  ia  uniTsnally  regarded  as  the 


inTontor  of  tho  inatniment  whldi  bsan  his 

name.' 

The  first  metronomes  made  at  the  new  mana- 
fiustany  diflRsred  so  Mtde  in  any  point  of  vital 
consequence  from  thoas  now  in  daily  use,  that  a 

description  of  the  one  will  include  all  that  need 
be  said  concerning  the  other.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  tlM  bnaineas  is  a  Hat  sted  rod, 
about  sevni  anrl  a  half  inches  long,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  pierced,  at  a  distance  of 
al)out  fiye  and  a  half  inches  from  its  upper  end, 
by  a  hole,  through  which  is  i>as8ed  the  pivot 
upon  which  it  is  made  to  oscillate.  This  rod — 
answering  to  the  double-pendulum  already  de- 
aoribed — ^is  soapanded,  by  means  of  tho  pivot,  in 
front  of  a  wooden  case,  and  kept  in  a  perpen 
dicular  position  by  a  stout  leaden  bullet,  fixed 
to  its  shorter  end,  which,  thus  weighted,  sinks, 
of  oonrae,  whflo  at  vast,  to  the  lowest  place.  On 
its  upper  and  longer  end  is  placed  a  Hmaller 
weigh^  of  brass,  made  to  slide  up  and  down  at 
wilC  and  to  proportioned  to  tlie  lower  wright, 
that,  by  changing  its  position  the  pendulum  may 
})e  made  to  execute  any  number  of  oscillations, 
between  40  and  208  in  a  minute.  As  a  guide 
to  the  pooitioo  of  tho  opper  weif^t,  the  rod  ia 
backed  by  a  graduated  scale — really  the  in* 
vention  of  Maelzel — affixed  to  the  wooden  oaos ; 
and  by  means  of  this  the  inatmmsnt  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  beat,  silently,  for  a  few  minutes^ 
at  any  required  pace.  To  render  it  still  more 
effective — capable  of  beating  for  a  longer  time, 
and  with  a  dialinotly  audible  sound— it  ia  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  spiral  spring,  adapted  to  an 
escapement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
lond-tleking  dodc.*  In  tUa  fbnn  ft  is  eomplete 
enough  to  answer  its  intended  purpose  perfectly ; 
novcrtht'less,  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
increase  its  eiiiciency  still  farther,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  bell,  which  can  be  made  to  atiiko  at 
every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  various 
aooente,  aa  well  as  tho  simple  beats  of  tho  bar. 
The  scale  does  not  include  all  the  unita  between 
40  and  208 — which,  indeed,  would  l>e  a  mere 
useless  encumbrance— but  proceeds  from  40  to 
60  by  twos,  from  60  to  72  by  throeo,  from 
72  to  120  by  fours,  from  120  to  144  by 
sixes,  and  from  144  to  208  by  eights.  In 
order  to  indieato  the  exact  Tempo  in  which  he 
wishes  his  piece  to  be  performed,  the  composer 
usean  fonnolai  beginning  with  tho  letters  M.  M. 


>  We  an>  Indahtad.  for  mnst  of  teW  fMtlevUn,  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Tbaror.  whom  careful  nwaarcbaa  teva  jISbwI  him  In  pumitoo  of 
nioch  vaiMbl*  information  on  UaU  nibjact.  Barnadorf  U>IU  » 
rllftavnt  •tOTT.  to  the  FffMrt  that  Maalicl,  unaM*  to  orvmnme  aoOM 
dlfflrulty  i--,iin<x-t»<1  with  hit  ImproTennnit  of  8Uicker>  tliui»-k«ieper. 
t»A>k  W  iiiki-I  int'.  r^iM.iilt.if  .  that  Winkel  tulrnl  thr  iin.Mera  (ur 
bini;  aiMi  that  b«  Ihrn  pnxrariM  t<>  Parti  and  ther*  pat«nt«d 
WbUMlli  iBTmtion  In  hU  own  nam  a. 

I  In  ta*  Sr«t  tlin»-ke«pcr  mad*  hy  Maclast.  In  hU  >tt«m|it  to 
Improv*  apOA  StAekcl'i  Chronometer .  tlie  Kxind  via  prnrltKml  hf  a 
i«T«r  rJ7«t«n,  atrlklug  upon  a  llttlr  xnril  tAm/>nn\.  Tlil. riplain* a 
ctiriow  MtprMlteB  oootaliMil  In  a  latter  wrlttMl  br  BwthovMi  to 
ZmMkall--  SMt  SWHBUjiiMim  Sir  IMI^  IMS  mm  tkm*  Bim' 
(•flm^awtosya^  nM^wrt|LsaS^MM^»itt«i>  *  IrSirtHt-^irtrrt 
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followefi  by  a  musical  note,  connrrt»^^  hj  the 
sign  s  with  a  number.  The  letters  signify 
MmImI's  MetronoaMw  Hie  note  inpliM  that 
Hm  betto  of  tlio  pendnlomMO  to  bo  oadontood 

aa  representing  minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  number  indicates  the 
|ilaoo  on  fhe  gradoated  aoolo  to  tlio  lovol  of  whioli 

the  top  of  the  upjHir  weight  must  be  rais'^i  nr 
lowered.  Tliua  '  M  .  M.  —  60, '  would  show  tliat 
the  metronome  waa  to  bo  so  arranged  as  to  beat 
minunfl  at  tho  rate  of  80  in  a  ndaute ; 
*  M.  M.  P=  100,'  that  it  was  to  beat  crotchets  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundrt^d  in  a  minute.  Some  me- 
tronomes are  marked  with  the  words  Andante, 
AtttgreUOf  AlhffrOt  ote.,  in  addition  to  the 
numbers.  This  is  a  new  and  utterly  u^selcsa 
contrivance  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  r=100  he 
held  to  indicate  Moderator  f>=lQO  will  stand 
for  Allegro,  and  S>  100  fat  Largo,  Tho  word 
KMsralo,  therefore,  withoutthominim,  orotchet, 
or  quaver  to  qualify  it,  means  nothing  at  all ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  encumber  the  scale  with  it, 
or  with  any  other  teehnioal  terau  whateror. 

By  far  the  best  metronomes  now  attainable 
are  those  manufactured  in  England  for  Messrs. 
Cocks,  Chappell,  Ashdown  &  Parry,  and  other 
woll-lmown  mnsio  pubUshorB.  Fraioli  metro* 
nonies  lire  far  less  diinibh?  tlian  these,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  for  less  accurate  time- keepers, 
though  it  is  sonetimeB  possible  to  meet  with  one 
which  will  beat  evenly  enough  as  lon^'  a.s  it 
lasts.  [For  the  purpose  of  silontly  in<lic;itiiig 
the  time,  the  tape-measure  already  mentioned 
in  the  footnote,  p.  188,  and  tJie  ingenions  and 
compact  apparatus  called  '  Pinfold's  Patent 
Metronome,'  are  of  great  use.  Tlio  latter  has 
the  weight  moving  uu  a  graduated  scale,  and 
aswini^ttg  weight  below  a  small  tripod.]  A 
very  large  and  hnul  metronome  is  made  by 
Messrs.  iiudali  &  Carte,  of  London,  for  mili- 
tary bands ;  and  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
may  often  he  used  with  great  advantage  when 
a  numher  of  vocal  or  instrumental  performers 
pratitise  together  ;  for,  apart  from  its  primary 
intention,  tho  metronome  is  inTaluable  as  a 
means  of  teaching  beginners  to  sing  or  phiy  in 
time,  and  will,  indeed,  make  '  good  timists '  of 
many  who  would  be  a  long  while  learning  to 
Oouiit  ,i:  :iiiMt-lv  'A  ithout  itsaid. 

METZLEK.  The  founder  of  this  wfll-known 
business  was  Valentine  Metzler,  a  native  of 
Bingen  on  tiio  Rhine,  who  opened  a  thop  m 
Wardour  Street  for  the  sale  of  flutes  and  other 
instruments  abmit  the  year  1700.  He  married 
an  Englishwoman,  and  his  only  child  was  Geoi|;e 
Riohard  Hotzler  (1797  •1887),  so  well  and 
kindly  remeuiberod  by  many  of  the  musical 
profesnon  and  trade  in  this  country.  [The  name 
Hetzler  first  appears  in  the  London  directories 
in  1812,  and  the  style  Mct^ler  k  Son  was 
adopted  in  1819  ;  V.  Metzler  probably  died  in 
1840,  as  the  name  after  1841  is  G.  idetzler  & 


Co.]  The  firm  is  said  to  h&vf  entered  upon 
muaio-pabliahing  in  1816,  and  removed  in  1842 
to  87  OreatHarlboron^Street,  where,  on  the  site 

of  the  original  shop, bat  including  neighbouring 
houses,  the  present  warehouse  stand^(  The  only 
surviving  child  of  George  Richard  was  G«orge 
Thomas Metsler<l 886-79).  Hegsineda  piaotknl 
knowhH^ge  of  the  pianoforte  in  Oerman}",  aii<l 
htui  a  distinct  literary  bias,  which  he  followed  as 
far  as  opportunity  permitted.  He  became  known 
as  a  writer  of  words  for  songs,  Mrs.  George 
March  (Virginia  Gabriel),  Mine.  Sainton-Dolby, 
Henry  Smart,  and  J.  L.  Hatton  having  set  his 
graceful  lyrics  tomosio.  In  1887  FrankChappell, 
who  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  business 
in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  that  name,  joined 
O.  T.  Metzler  in  iiartnersbip,  and  from  his 
.suggestion  tlie  ini])ortant  agency  of  Messrs. 
Ma.son  k  Hamlin,  whiuU  practically  introduce.! 
the  American  oi^gan  into  this  oouutiy,  became 
a  specialty  of  tho  Metsler  bnsiness.  [Tliia  firm 
was  early  in  the  field  with  the  precursors  of  the 
harmonium  ;  their  '  improved  Seraphines '  are 
advertised  in  tlie  Musical  World  in  1838.] 
Frank  ChappeU  died  In  1888,  and  from  that 
date  the  business  was  carried  on  by  the  tru.stfr^i 
of  his  estate  until  1893,  when  it  became  a  limited 
company.  The  new  premises  referred  to  were 
completed  and  opened  in  1878.  So  compre- 
hensive is  their  plan  that  there  nmy  be  said  to 
be  no  musical  instrument  in  present  ui>e,  or  even 
part  of  a  mvsioal  instrument,  nniopresented  in 

the  stock,  while  tho  valuable  copyriglits  of  the 
publishing  de^mrtmeut  include  ail  manner  of 
works,  from  full  scores  of  modern  operas  to 
popular  in.stniction  Imoks.  [About  1810>I3  a 
certain  'Mr.  ^^^■t/lcr,'  of  9  Newman  Street, 
issued  a  small  oblong  book  of  airs  for  the  fla- 
geolet, called  <The  Magic  Flageolet*  This 
came  out  in  numbers,  many  being  issued  by 
Jamf.s  Power,  and  others  by  Metzler  himself, 
whu&c  name  was  atlised  to  many  of  the  pieces.] 
A.  J.  H. ;  additions  by  r.  X. 

MEYER,  Grrgor,  was  organist  of  the 
Cathedral  Churoh  at  Solothum  in  Switzerland 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  oentory.  Our 
whole  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  Glarean, 
wlio  in  his  Dodfcnrhordon,  164  7,  frequently 
mentions  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
for  his  mnsical  abilities,  and  obtained  fimn  him 
for  tlic  purpo.scs  of  his  work  various  oonijMjsi- 
tions  as  examples  of  the  pro{ier  use  of  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  in  polyphonic  music,  in- 
attention to  which  Glarean  is  disposed  to  censure 
in  the  work.s  of  Jo.squin  and  others,  .^o,  for 
instanoe,  he  communicates  of  Meyer  eleven 
somewhat  elaborate  setlangs  «  4  and  8  of  the 
'  Kyrie '  and  '  Christe  Eleison '  as  illustrations  of 
the  proper  use  in  conjunction  of  the  .£oIian  and 
hypo-.^lian  mo<Ics,  aXm  a  motet,  '  Confitebor 
Domino, '  as  an  example  of  the  Lj^dian  and  hypo* 
Lydian  united,  and  two  settings  of  the  antiphon 
'  ^ui  mihi  ministrat,'  etc.,  one  as  an  example  of 
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VK^hat  niarcan  describes  as  the  genuine  form  of 
the  Ljdma  mode  without  B  Hat,  aud  the  other 
in  the  more  commonly  used  form  of  the  Lydian 
vith  the  flat  J.  R.  M. 

MEYEE-HELMUND,  Erik,  bora  at  St. 
Peterabuig,  April  25,  1S61,  after  learning  the 
radiiBMite  of  mtnie  from  hii  fiitlier,  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  com|K>sition  with  Kiel  and  sing- 
ing with  Stockhausen.  Ue  had  a  suooessful 
CMXta  a«  ft  concert-singer,  but  his  fame,  at  all 
•vtnti  in  RiigUnd,  chiefly  retts  upon  his  many 
grawful  songs,  all  of  which  are  of  a  kind  to 
ftp{)eal  at  once  to  a  large  number  of  hearersi,  and 
uaay  of  wlddi  an  written  to  Ids  own  words. 
The  operas  '  Margitta '  (Magdeburg,  1889),  'Der 
Lifbeskampf '(Dresden,  1 892)  were  very  srticcess- 
ful ,  h  i»  balkt, '  Hubezahl, '  ur '  Der  Herggeist, '  vvofi 
giren  at  Leipsjg  with  great  success  ;  and  a  one- 
act  burlesque  opera,  'Trit^hka,'  was  given  at 
&i{ga  in  1894.  (Kinmann's  LexUam',  Baker's 
Bhff.  Diei,  ifMvt.)  M. 

MEYERBEER,  Giaoomo  (properly  Jakob 
LiKBMAKN  Bkek),  famous  dramatic  composer, 
wa^  born  at  Uerliii,  of  Juwiiih  parents,  Sept.  5, 
1791.  Hisbther,  Herz  Beer,  a  native  of  Frank- 
fort, was  a  wealthy  banker  in  Berlin  ;  hi.s  mother 
(iMt  Anualie  Wulf)  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental 
ond  intdlsetosl  gifts,  and  high  <mltivation.  He 
was  their  eldest  son,  and  a  l^aey  from  a  rich 
relation  named  Meyer  caused  his  name  to  take 
the  form  iu  which  it  was  known.  He  s&emtt  to 
have  hma  the  sole  member  of  his  &mily  remark- 
able for  musical  gifts  ;  but  two  of  his  brothers 
achiered  distiootion  in  other  lines — Wilhelm  as 
an  asttunoiiMr,  and  Hiduwl  (who  died  young) 
aa  a  pool. 

His  f^nins  showed  itH«>lf  early.  His  first 
instructor  was  Lauska,  au  eminent  pianoforte 
pUjrer,  and  pupil  of  Clememti ;  and  old  Olementi 
hittiself,  although  he  had  long  given  up  teaching, 
was  so  much  stnuk,  during  a  visit  to  i3eriin,with 
liM  {VOiBiBS  displayed  in  the  boy's  performance 
as  to  oonaent  to  give  him  lessons.  As  early  as 
seren  years  old  ho  played  in  public  the  D  minor 
Concerto  of  Mozart,  and  two  years  later  was 
losfcoaad  onsof  tha  best  pianists  in  Berlin.  Tba 
Uct  th.it.  owing  to  the  e.xamjile  and  patronage 
of  royalty,  music  was  *  the  fashion  '  in  the 
lYosaiaocapitiddid  not  present  its  being  regarded 
bgr  tiio  woalthier  classes  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
p«-itim*»,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Beors 
that  they  not  only  recognised  their  son's  especial 
hsBt,  but  did  thdr  best  to  givs  him  a  aoond 

prf>re-v.sionaI  training.  It  was  as  a  piaiust  that 
he  was  expected  to  win  bis  laurels,  but  as  he 
had  also,  from  an  early  age,  shown  much  talent 
far  eotnposition,  he  was  placed  under  Zelter  for 
instruction  in  theory,  and  subseiiucntly  (for 
Zdter's  rigid  severity  was  insupportable  to  the 
young  prodigy)  under  Benaid  Ansetm  Weber, 
director  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
then  celebrated  Abb^  Vogler.  An  amiable, 
aooomplished  man,  fiUl  of  enthusiasm  for  art. 


Weber  was  an  insj)iring  comjxiniou,  but  not  a 
competent  theoretical  teacher  for  such  a  pupil. 
The  boy,  whose  industry  was  equal  to  his  talent, 
brought  one  day  to  hia  master  a  fogoe  onwliich 
he  had  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and 
pains,  as  he  thought,  with  success.  So  thought 
Weber,  who,  proud  and  joyAil,  sent  off  the 
fngue  as  a  specimen  of  his  pujiil's  work  to  his 
old  master,  the  Abb4  Vogler,  at  Darmstadt. 
The  answer  was  eagerly  looked  for,  but  months 
elapsed  and  nothiug  came.  At  last  there  ap- 
peared— not  a  letter,  but  a  hngc  packet.  Tliis 
proved  to  contain  a  long  and  exhaustive  treatise 
on  Fugue,  in  three  sections.  The  first  of  tiiese 
was  theoretical,  setting  forth  in  rule  and  maxim 
the  whole  '  duty  '  of  the  fugue  -  writer.  Tlie 
s(H  ond,  eutitied  '  Scholar's  Fugue, '  contained 
Meyerbeer's  unlneky  exaroiss^  dissected  and 
criticised  bar  by  bar,  and  pronounced  bad.  The 
third,  headed  '  Master's  Fugue,'  consisted  of  a 
fugue  by  Vogler,  on  Mejerbser'a  subject,  ana>* 
lysed  like  the  pnosding  one^  to  show  tibnt  it 
was  good.* 

Weber  was  astonished  and  distressed  ;  but 
Meyerbeer  set  to  work  and  wrote  another  fngne, 
in  eight  parts,  in  m  >  .  nlance  with  his  new  lights. 
This,  with  a  modest  letter,  he  sent  to  Vogler* 
Tlie answer  aoon came:  'Yoangmanl  Artopeut 
to  you  a  glorious  future  !  Omna  to  me  at  Dann- 
stadt  You  .shall  be  to  me  aa  a  son,  and  you 
shall  slake  your  thirst  at  the  sources  of  musical 
knowledge.'  Such  a  prospect  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  in  18lOM^erbewbecN»neanimnat» 
of  Vogler 's  house. 

This  notorious  Ahhi,  regarded  by  some  people 
as  the  most  profound  theoretioian  of  Germany, 
bv  others  (including  Mo7.art)  as  an  impudent 
charlatan,  was  posseiHi«d  ol  some  originality, 
mnch  eccentricity,  and  nnbounded  oonoeit,  not  so 
much  a  learned  man  as  an  enthuKia/^t  forlearning 
in  the  abstract,  and  with  a  mania  for  instructing 
others.  His  impertntbable  self-eonfidenoe  (*  he 
gives  out  that  he  will  make  n  oompoaer  in  three 
weeks  and  a  singer  in  six  months,"  i»nys  Mozart 
in  one  of  his  letters)  certainly  had  an  attraction 
for  yonng  ardent  minds,  for  among  his  pupils 
were  several  men  of  geniu.s.  After  many  years 
of  a  wandering,  adventurous  lite,  he  had  settled 
at  Darmstadt,  where  ha  was  pensioned  and 
protected  by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  hi^  house 
Meyerbeer  had  for  rompwnions  nimshaclier 
(afterwards  an  organist  oi  repute  at  Vienna),  and 
Ckrl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  had  etndied  wiHi 
Vogler  some  years  before,  and  was  now  attracted 
to  Darmstadt  by  his  presence  there,  and  between 
whom  and  Meyerbeer,  eight  years  his  junior, 
there  sprang  up  a  Warm  tad  lasting  friendship^ 
Each  morning  after  early  ni!i««.  wlu  n  the  young 
men  took  it  in  turns  to  prcsidu  at  the  oigan, 
they  assembled  for  a  lesson  in  oonnterpoint  from 
the  Abb.-.  Themes  were  distributed,  and  a  fugue 

1  Till*  t.-<-at  1m-  <ru  (iTihitinhed  kftar  Voglar's  inth  It  k  oalMtt^ 
lukt*  thjit  bw  <  iui<  L«iii  i<  uftraaaMasSfSaSlfeBikUsainifsgwwlll 
not  bmz  sloM  «K«mtii«tiiioa 
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or  sacred  cantata  had  to  bo  written  every  day. 
In  the  evening  the  work  was  examined,  when 
each  man  had  to  detend  hia  own  composition 
•gainst  the  oritioal  attaoka  of  Vogler  and  the 
rest.    Organ  fugues  were  improriaed  in  the 
Cathedral,  on  subjects  oonthbut«d  by  all  in  turn. 
In  thifl  way  Meyeiiwei^a  adaofttkn  waa  oanied 
on  for  two  years.    His  diligence  waa  such  that 
often,  when  interested  in  some  new  branch  of 
study,  he  would  not  leave  lua  room  nor  put 
off  his  draning-gown  for  days  togaflMr.  Hto 
great  powers  of  execution  on  the  pianoforte  en- 
abled him  to  play  at  aight  the  most  intricate 
oreheatral  scores,  with  a  ftill  oommand  of  every 
paii.   Hia  four-part '  Sacred  Songs  of  Elopitook ' 
were  published  at  this  time,  and  an  oratorio  of 
his,  entitled  *God  and  Nature,'  was  performed 
in  presence  of  the  Onad  Dnka,  who  appointed 
him  Composer  to  the  Court.    Hia  first  oj)era, 
*  Jephthah's  Vow,'  was  also  written  during  this 
Vogler  period  and  produced  at  Munich  in  1813. 
Bihlical  in  subject,  dry  and  scholastic  in  treat- 
ment, it  resembled  an  oratorio  mther  thun  an 
opera,  and  although  oonnoisseura  thought  it 
promising,  it  fkilsd  to  pleaae  tha  pabtia  A 
oomic  opera,  'Alimolck,  or  the  Two  Caliphs,' 
met  with  a  better  fate  at  Stuttgart  in  1813. 
,     It  was  bcspokeu  and  put  in  reheanal  by  the 
managar  of  fha  mmthnertiior  theatre  in  Vienna. 
To  Vienna,  in  consequence,  Meyerbr  r  now  rp 
paired,  with  the  intention  of  nialciug  hia  ap< 
poaranoe  there  as  a  pianiat    But  on  the  ywy 
evening  of  hia  arrival  he  ehanoed  to  hear  Hnm- 
mel,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  grace, 
finish,  and  exquisite  /^juto-playiuK  of  this  artist 
that  he  beoame  diaaatiafied  wi&  all  he  had 
hitherto  aimed  at  or  accomplished,  and  went  into 
a  kind  of  voluntary  retirement  for  several 
montha,  during  which  time  he  Bubjected  his 
iedmique  to  a  complete  lefomi,  ])osi<lea  writing 
a  quantity  of  ]>ianororte  music,  wl;ii  h,  Ijowever, 
was  never  publiahed.  He  made  a  great  aenaation 
on  his  flnt  appearance,  and  Moeehelea,  who 
heard  him  at  thia  time,  waa  wont  to  aay  that, 
had  he  chosen  a  pianist's  career,  few  inrtKOsi 
could  have  rivalled  hini.    But  to  be  a  composer 
was  the  only  goal  wortiiy  of  hia  ambition,  al- 
though at  this  moment  it  seemed  to  recede  as  he 
pursued  it.    The  *  Two  Caliphay'  performed  in 
Vwnna  in  1814,  had  been  an  utter  uilnra.  De- 
jected, disheartened  to  such  a  degree  aa  almost 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  from  the  first 
deceived  himself  as  to  his  vocation,  he  was  some- 
what oonaoled  by  the  veteran  Salieri,  who  re- 
assured bini,  affinning  that  he  wanted  nothing 
in  order  to  succeed  but  freedom  from  scholastic 
trammels,  and,  above  all,  knowledge  of  the 
human  voice  and  how  to  write  for  it,  a  know- 
ledge, Sali-  ri  addt'<l,  only  to  be  ac<|uin'd  in  Italy. 
Accordingly,  in  1816,  Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice. 
It  was  Carnival  time.  ^Msini*a '  Tancredi '  wta 
then  at  the  hcightof  its  popularity,  andall  Venice 
reaoonded  with  '  Di  tanti  palpiti. '  To  Meyerbeer, 


accustomed  to  as.sociate  Italian  opera  with  the 
drear}'  works  of  Nicolini,  Farinelli,  Pavwii,  and 
others,  tliis  was  a  revelation,  and  he  surrendered 
spell-bound  to  the  genial  charm.  Hope  awoke, 
♦•mTilatinn  was  rekiii-Iled.  IIo  lia.<l  no  stvle 
his  own  to  abandon,  but  he  abandoned  Vogler '» 
without  regret,  and  aet  to  woik  to  write  Itnliatt 
operas.  His  sncceaa  waa  eaay  and  oomfdeteb 
'Romilda  e  Costanza'  (produced  at  Padna  in 
1818,  Piaaroni  in  the  leading  part),  '  Seminumde 
TiooD08cinU'(Tnrin,  1819),  *BdawdoeOristiBa' 
and  '  Emma  di  Re'^btirf^o  *  (Venire,  18'20)  wpp 
all  received  with  enthnsiaam  by  the  Italian 
people,  and  this  at  •  thna  when  it  waa  difficult 
for  any  one  but  Boenni  to  obtain  a  hnaring 
The  last-named  opera  was  plajred  in  Germany 
under  the  title  of  'Emma  von  Leicester,'  and 
not  nnsneoeasftdly.  'Margherita  d'  Anjon,' 
the  best  of  these  0}>eru8,  was  written  for  the 
Scala  at  Milan  and  given  there  in  1820. 
'L'Esule  di  Granata'  (1822)  made  but  little 
impresaion.  *Almansor'  was  oommenoed  at 
Borne,  but  not  completed.  In  1828,  while  en 
gaged  in  writing  the  '  Crociato,'  the  oompoeer 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  tried,  birt  ft&sd,  to 
get  a  performance  of  a  three-act  Gennan  open 
— '  Das  Brandenbui^r  Thor.'  This  w?ls  »  time 
of  transition  in  hia  life.  He  was  wearying  of 
the  Italian  manner,  and  he  eonld  not  be  in* 
sensible  to  the  mnrnmrR  of  dissatisfiiction  which 
everprhere  in  Ctermany  mode  themaeivee  heard 
at  the  degradation  of  hia  talent  by  hia  change 
of  atyle.  Foremost  among  the  malcontenta  was 
C.  M.  von  ^^'eber,  who  had  lonkof!  on  his  friend 
aa  the  ho|)e  ot  that  German  opera  in  which  were 
eentrsd  hfa  own  ardent  aspirations,  and  who  in 
1815  at  PrajBTue,  and  9nl>se<juently  at  Dresden, 
had  mounted  The  Two  Calipha'  with  extni 
ordinary  care  aud  labour,  hoping  perliaps  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  his  old  path.  *Mj 
heart  Vl^pds,'  be  wmfp,  'to  sf*p  a  (rcrmrin 
oompoeer  of  creative  power  stoop  to  become  an 
imitetor  in  ovder  to  win  Ikvonr  with  the  orowd.' 
In  apite  of  all  this  the  friendship  of  the  two  men 
remained  unahnken.  On  huway  back  to  Italy 
Meyerbeer  spent  a  day  with  Weber,  who  wrote 
of  it, '  Last  Friday  I  had  the  happiness  of  baring 
Meyerbeer  with  me.    It  was  a  md  If  tterday— 

a  remiuiaoenoe  of  dear  old  Mannheim  

We  did  not  separate  till  late  at  night  He  iagoing 
to  bring  out  hia  '  Crociato  '  at  Trieste,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  is  to  come  ba:;k  to  Bi-rHn,  where 
perhaps  he  will  write  a  German  opera.  Please 
Qod  he  may  I  I  made  many  appeals  to  his 
conscience.'  "Weber  did  not  live  to  see  his  wish 
fulfilled!,  but  the  desire  which  he  expressed  before 
his  death  that  an  o]»ora  he  left  unfinished  should 
be  completed  by  Meyerbeer,  showed  that  his 
faith  in  him  was  retained  to  the  last. 

The  'Crociato'  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1824,  and  created  a>^rora,  the  eomposor  being 
called  for  and  crowned  on  the  stage.  In  this 
opera,  written  in  Germany,  old  aasodatioos  asam 
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to  h»Te  aa9ert«d  theniMlTea.  More  ambitious  in 
«op  thftD  ite  pndeoMMn,  it  shows  an  attempt, 

timid  indeed,  at  dramatic  combination  which 
•-onstitntt-s  it  a  kind  of  link  betwei^n  his  *  wild 
mia  ^ius  m  atter  years  he  designated  theuM 
Itdiaa  iraclcs)  and  his  later  operas.'  In  1826 
h€  WM  invited  to  witness  its  first  performance  in 
tarn,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
efhiXMner.  HesTentnallytookupliiaxwiasQW 
in  Paris,  and  liv^d  must  of  liis  aabteqnsat  life 
th«rc.  From  1821  till  1831  no  o|)era  appeared 
imu  his  pen.  A  sojourn  in  Jtierlin,  during 
vliidi  liis  lathsr  diad,  his  marriage,  and  the 
loss  of  two  children,  were  anion;^  the  rauses 
which  kept  him  from  poblic  life.  But  in  these 
jean  he  undertook  that  profound  study  of 
Preach  character,  ^nch  history,  and  French 
art  which  remilted  in  the  final  brilliant  meta- 
BiM^hoeis  of  his  dramatic  and  mu&iual  style, 
sad  in  the  gnat  work*  by  whkh  hk  name  is 
ttmenibered. 

Piris  was  the  headquarters  of  the  unsettled, 
nsiluss,  tentative  spiiit  which  at  tiiat  epoch 
f^rradfld  Eniope, — the  partial  ralMddenee  of 
the  femn-nt  r-nusod  by  a  'rf-ritnrv  nf  '^'jrat 
tiwqghts,  ending  in  a  revolution  that  had  shaken 
tods^  to  its  fbandationa.  Hen  had  broken 
ivsy  from  the  past,  without  as  yet  finding  any 
Lrni  stand{>oint  for  the  future.  The  most  oj>- 
(osite  opinions  flourished  side  by  side.  Art  was  a 
wn^onMratioii  of  atylea  of  every  timeand  nation, 
i\\  equally  acceptable  if  treated  with  clevemeiM. 
Originality  was  at  an  ebb  ;  illustration  supplied 
the  place  of  idea.  Reminiscence,  association,  the 
pictneaqae,  the  quaint,  'local  colour,' — these 
»er?  sought  for  rather  than  beauty  ;  excitement 
kt  the  senses,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
iBtflQeet.  Ifoi  toned  to  history  and  legend 
for  material,  seeking  in  the  past  a  torch  which, 
kindled  at  the  fire  of  modern  thou^'ht,  might 
throw  light  on  present  problemn.     ihis  spirit 

«f  eolsetidam  fonnd  its  perfect  nraaieal  oounter- 

part  in  theworkiTof  Mr  vcrbeer.  The  aasimi- 
li&?«  power  that,  guided  by  tenacity  of  purpose, 
Mbled  Mm  to  iunttQr  hinistf  with  any  style 
hs  efaoM,  finmd  in  this  intellectoal  ferment,  as 

T*^  nr: represented  in  mnsie,  h  wdhiif^h  inox- 
ii&ustible  field,  while  ihesat)  iuiluouces  in  return 
fvoved  Um  key  to  nnlock  all  that  was  original 
in<l  forcible  in  his  nature.  Ami  he  found  a 
fresh  stimulus  in  the  works  of  French  operatic 
eDBposers,  abounding,  as  they  do,  in  quaint, 
ngf^FstiTe  ideaa,  only  waiting  the  hand  of  a 
■aster  to  ttim  them  to  full  account 

'  He  did  not  shrink,  as  a  man,  trom  the  un- 
niuttin^  insatiable  indnstry  he  had  shown  as 
a  boy,  and  he  buried  himself  in  the  literature 
of  French  ofx:'ra,  from  th*"  days  of  Lnlli  onwanls. 
■  .  .  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  his  library 
tondrs^  of  opera-scores  great  and  somU,  many 
''■f  which  were  har  lly  l^nown  by  name  even 

I  u  u  u^i^CiOLiit  tlutt,  with  tba  exu«i>tiuu  of  lh»  '  CrucikU),'  Dot 
rite  tkrit  «n|»Mr  M  laft  Italr. 

▼ou  m 


to  the  most  initiated.  .  .  .  In  hi^  later  works 
we  see  that  to  the  flowing  melmly  of  the  ItaUana 

and  the  solid  harmony  of  the  Germans  he 
united  the  }>athetic  declamation  and  the  varied, 
piquant  rhythm  uf  the  French.'  (Mendel.) 
Last,  but  not  leaatk  in  hia  Ubrettist,  Engine 
Scribe,  ho  found  •  wortiiy  and  inTalonhle 
ooUaboiator. 

Uany  riciasitudee  preceded  the  first  per- 
foraianoe,  in  1881,  of 'Robert  le  Diable,'  tlu- 
opera  in  which  the  in  w  Meyerbeer  first  revealed 
himself,  and  of  which  the  unparalleled  sucoess 
extended  in  a  very  few  yean  over  the  whole 
civilLstd  world.  It  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Paris  Oj>era.  ikeuic  eflfect,  striking  contrast, 
novel  and  brilliant  instnuneutation,  vigorous 
declamatory  recitative,  melody  which  pleased 
none  the  less  for  the  strong  adroiiturc  of  Italian- 
opera  conventionalities,  yet  here  and  there  (as  in 
the  beaotifal  aema  *  Robert!  toi  que  j'ainic') 
attaining  a  dramatic  force  unlooked  for  and  tiU 
then  unknown,  a  story  i>art  heroic,  i«rt  legend, 
ary,  part  allegorical, — with  this  strange  pictur- 
esque medl^  all  were  pleased,  for  in  it  each 
found  something  to  suit  his  taste. 

The  i>opularity  of  the  opera  was  so  great  that 
the  '  Huguenots,'  produced  in  1686,  suffered  ^ 
first  by  contrast.  The  public,  looking  for  a 
rop4^tition,  with  n  difference,  of 'Robert,'  was 
(disappointed  at  iinding  the  new  opera  quite 
unlike  its  pvedeoeaaor,  but  waa  aoon  foned  to 
acknowledge  the  incontrovertible  truth,  that  it 
was  immeasurably  the  superior  of  the  two.  As 
a  drama  it  depends  for  none  of  its  interest  on 
the  supernatural.  It  is,  as  treated  by  Meyer^ 
beer,  the  mo«*t  vivid  chapter  of  French  history 
that  ever  was  written.  The  splendours  and  the 
terrors  of  the  sixteenth  century, — its  chivalry 
and  fanaticism,  its  ferocity  and  romance,  the 
brilliance  of  court*  and  the  '  chameleon  colours 
of  artificial  society,'  the  Bond>re  ferkour  o! 
Protratantism — are  all  here  depicted  and  endued 
with  life  and  reality,  while  the  \vhole  iseonceived 
and  oirried  out  on  a  scale  of  maguitioenoe 
hitherto  unknown  in  open. 

In  1838  the  book  of  the  '  Africaine '  was  given 
to  Meyerbeer  by  Scribe.  He  berame  deej)ly 
interested  in  it,  and  the  composition  and  re- 
com}x>sitton,  casting  and  recasting  of  his  work, 
oi  f  upie<l  liiiu  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Uis  exoettfiive  anxiety  alxnit  his  operas  extended 
to  the  libretti,  witii  which  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  would  have  modified  to  suit  successive 
fiincies  o%'ernnd  over  ap»in,  until  the  final  fomi 
retained  little  likeness  to  the  original.  This 
waa  especially  the  ease  with  the  'AfHcaine,* 
subsequently  called  '  Vjisco  de  flama'  (who, 
although  the  hero,  was  an  afterthought !),  and 
many  were  his  altercations  with  Scribe,  who  got 
tired  of  the  endless  changes  demanded  by  the 
composer,  and  witlidrew  his  book  altnL^fther  ; 
but  was  finally  pacified  by  Meyerbeer's  taking 
another  libretto  of  his,  *  Le  PiophH^'  nhioh  to 
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forcibly  excited  the  compoaer's  imagiuatiou  that 
he  ftt  onoe  set  to  woik  on  it  end  finished  it 
within  a  year  (1843). 

A  ffootl  deal  of  hia  timp  was  now  y\T=«od  in 
Berlin,  where  the  J^ing  had  appomtad  him 
Oenerahniiaikdireetor  in  1849.  Herehewote 

several  orcasional  pieces,  caiiUitA-s,  iiiiirclios,  and 
dance-music,  besides  the  three-act  German  opera, 
'  Ein  Feldlager  in  Schlesien.'  The  success  of 
this  work  was  magioelly  increased,  a  few  weeks 
after  iLs  first  perforinaTicc,  Dec.  7,  1844,  by  the 
appearance  in  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  a 
young  Swedieb  singer,  intvodttoed  to  tJw  Berlin 
public  by  Meyerbeer,  who  had  heard  her  in 
Paris, — Jenny  Lind. 

He  at  this  time  discharged  some  ot  tlie  debt 
he  owed  his  deed  friend,  G.  M.  von  Weber,  by 
producin-j;  '  Raryanthe '  at  Berlin.  His  duties 
at  the  opera  were  heavy,  and  he  had  neither 
the  penonal  pneenoe  nor  the  leqaisite  nerve 
and  decision  to  make  a  good  conductor.  From 
lR4r>  he  only  conducted  possibly  not  to  their 
advantage— his  own  operas,  and  those  in  which 
Jenny  lind  sang.  [On  the  oonditions  of  hia 
life  at  Berlin,  see  the  SommeOatldt  of  the 
Mus.  Oes.  iv.  519.] 

The  year  1846  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  the  overture  and  incidental  mOBic  to  his 
brother  Mi'-hael'-s  drama  of  'Struensee.'  This 
very  striking  work  is  its  composer's  only  one 
in  that  style,  and  shows  him  in  some  of  Ids 
beet  aspects.  The  overture  is  his  most  success- 
ful achievement  in  sustained  instrumental  com- 
position. A  visit  to  Vienna  (where  Jcuuy  Liud 
aehieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  part  of  Vielka 
in  the  '  Feldlager  in  Selilesien  ' )  and  a  sub- 
sequent sojourn  in  London  occurred  in  1847. 
In  the  antonm  he  wns  baok  in  Berlin,  where, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday,  he 
produced,  after  long  and  careful  preparation, 
'Bieuzi,'  the  earliest  opera  of  his  future  rival 
and  bitter  enemy,  Bioliard  Wagner.  The  two 
coriijioseni  had  seen  something  of  one  another 
in  Paris.  Wagner  was  then  in  necessitous 
circomstances,  and  Meyerbeer  exerted  himself 
to  get  employment  for  him,  and  to  make  him 
known  to  influential  people  in  the  musical 
world.  Subsequently,  Wagner,  while  sUll  in 
France,  composed  the  *Fliegende  Hollander,' 
to  his  own  libretto.  The  score,  rejeete<l  by 
the  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Munich,  was  sent 
by  its  composer  to  Meyerbeer,  who  brouglit 
abont  ite  acceptance  at  Berlin.  Without  claim- 
ing any  extraordinary  merit  for  th^  ^  good 
offices  of  one  brother-artist  to  another,  we  may, 
however,  say  that  Meyerbeer'e  oondnet  was  ilL 
requited  by  Wagner. 

•Le  Proph^te,*  produced  at  Paris  in  1849, 
after  long  and  careful  preparation,  materially 
added  to  its  compoeer^s  fome.  Thirteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  production  of  its  pre- 
deoessor.  Once  again  the  public,  looking  for 
something  Uke  the  'HogaenotSi'  was  disap- 


pointed. Onoe  again  it  was  forced,  after  a 
time,  to  do  jnstioe  to  Meyerheer^s  power  cf 

tranaferring  himself,  as  it  were,  aoooidxng  to 
the  dramatic  requirements  of  hia  theme.  Bat 
there  are  fewer  elements  of  popularity  in  the 
*Prophite*  than  hi  the  «Hagnenota.'  The 
conventional  operatic  forms  are  subordinated 
to  declamation  and  the  coherent  action  of  the 
plot.  It  contains  some  of  Meyerbeer's  grandest 
thoughts,  but  the  gloomy  political  and  religioiu 
fanatici-sni  which  constitutf^-  the  interest  of  the 
drama,  and  the  nnimportauoe  of  the  love-story 
(the  mother  being  the  fbmale  diaraeter  in  whom 
the  interest  is  centred),  are  features  which 
appeal  to  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  The 
work  de}>eud8  for  its  popularity  on  oolonring 
and  cliiarosouro  ;  the  airy  verrt  of  the  ballet* 
music,  and  the  splendid  combinations  of  scenie 
and  dramatic  effects  in  the  fourth  act,  being 
thrown  into  strong  rslief  hj  the  prevaiBng 
sombre  hm 

Meyerbeer's  health  was  beginning  to  fail, 
and  after  this  time  he  spent  a  part  of  every 
antnnm  at  Sp*,  where  he  fimnd  a  temporary 

refuge  from  his  toils  and  cares.  Probably  no 
great  composer  ever  suffered  such  a  degree  of 
nervous  anxiety  about  his  own  works  as  he 
did.  During  their  composition,  and  for  long 
after  their  tlrst  conif)letion,  he  alt^n-d  and 
retouched  continually,  never  satisfied  and  never 
snrs  of  himself.  During  the  oorrseting  of  tiie 
parts,  the  casting  of  the  characters,  the  '  coacli- 
ing'  of  the  actors,  he  never  knew,  nor  allowed 
any  one  concerned  to  know,  a  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  Then  came  endless  teheansls,  when 
he  would  give  the  orchestra  jsnsKfip'-''  scored  in 
two  ways,  written  in  different  coloured  inks, 
and  try  their  alternate  effect ;  then  iSb»  final 
performance,  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  and 
of  fwissible  adverse  criticism,  to  whi'^li.  probably 
owing  to  hia  having  been  fed  mth  applause 
and  enoooragement  from  his  earliest  years,  ho 
was  so  painfully  susceptible  that,  a.s  Heine 
says  of  nim,  he  fulfilled  tlie  true  Christian 
ideal,  for  he  could  not  rest  while  there  remained 
one  unconverted  soul,  'and  when  that  lost  sheep 
was  brought  back  to  the  fold  he  rejoiced  more 
over  him  than  over  all  the  rest  of  the  flock 
that  had  never  gone  astray.'  Thia  pscoliar 
tem]>eraTnent  was  probably  the  cause  also  of 
what  Chorley  calls  his  '  fidgetiness  '  in  not.ntion, 
leading  him  to  express  the  exact  amount  of  a 
raUentando  or  other  inflection  of  tempo  hy 
elaborate  alterations  of  time  signature,  in.<;ertioua 
or  divisions  of  bars,  giving  to  many  of  hia  pagee 
a  patchwork  appearance  moit  bewildering  to 
the  eye. 

Faitliful  to  change,  he  now  challenged  his 
adopted  countrymen  on  their  own  especial  ground 
by  tihe  prodnotion  at  the  Op^'Oondqne  in 
T'r)4  of  'L'Ktoile  du  Nord.'  To  this  brok 
had  intended  to  adapt  the  music  of  the  '  Feldlager 
in  Schlesien/  but  his  own  ideas  truiafonning 
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tbooselvee  gradually  while  he  worked  on  them, 
there  remained  ?»t  Li^t  only  six  numbers  of  the 
Mfiier  work.  '  i^^toile  '  achieved  considerable 
IMpakri^,  alfhough  it  aroiUMl  nnioh  aaimotity 
among  French  musicians,  jealous  of  this  invasion 
d  their  own  domain,  which  they  also  thought 
innitad  to  tb»  in«1odnaiatic  style  of  Meyerbe«r. 
Tke  same  rnay  be  siiitl  of  '  Lc  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
ta«I '  (Dinorah),  founded  on  a  Breton  idyl,  and 
prodoced  at  th«  Op^-Comii|ue  in  1859. 
M<9«ifceei's  special  powvn  found  so  scope  in 
this  comparatively  circumscribed  field.  The 
development  of  his  genius  since  1821  was  too 
grtat  not  to  be  apparent  in  any  style  of  com- 
pestion,  but  theae  French  operas,  although 
coDtaitting  much  that  ia  charming,  wrrr  like 
Italian  '  wild  oats,'  the  result  of  an  ellort 
of  i>fll— tlis  win  to  be  whomsosTer  he  ehose. 

Aftw  1859  1m  vrroU;  at  Berlin,  two  cantatas, 
ind  a  grand  march  for  the  Schiller  Centenary 
FestiTsi,  and  began  a  musical  drama — never 
failed— oalled  *Gdtlie's  Jngendadt*' introdoc- 
i.nc  several  of  Hocthe's  lyrical  poenin,  set  to 
vnaac  Uis  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  death 
«f  many  friends  and  contemporaries,  among 
flm  Us  old  cas«yntor.  Scribe,  to  whom  be 
wvi  w>  much. 

In  1862  he  represented  German  muaio  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  Intsniatiionnl  EKhibition 
by  his  •  Overture  in  the  form  of  a  March.'  (He 
bad  before  visited  England  in  1832.)  Thft 
i»«it  winter  he  waa  ^aiu  in  Berlin,  still  worklug 
It  the  '  Africaine,'  to  which  the  public  looked 
f'tward  with  im|«ticnce  and  curiosity.  For 
y W8  the  diffioolty  ol  getting  a  satisfactory  oast 
had  itood  in  the  way  of  the  productmn  of  this 
opera.  Hia  excessive  anxiety  snd  fiutidiousneas 
resulted  in  its  being  never  performed  at  all 
dtniqg  his  lifetime.     In  October  1863  he 

I  RtniMd,  for  the  last  time,  to  Puis.  The  opera 
^  now  finished,  ami  in  rehearsal.    Still  he 

I  comoted,  poUahed,  touched,  and  retouched  :  it 
eeeupied  Ma  tiiooghts  night  and  day.  But  he 
h4d  delayed  too  long.  On  April  23  he  was 
Attacked  by  illness,  and  on  May  2,  1864,  he  died. 

'  The  '  Africaine '  was  performed  after  his  death 
>t  the  Aesd^e  in  Fluis,  April  28,  1866. 
Wlien  it  a{»{>faj(Hl  in  London  (in  Italian)  on 

I  the  22nd  July  following,  the  creation  by  Pauline 
I«eca  of  the  part  of  Selika  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  tiiose  who  bsd  the  good  fortune 
to»ee  it 

The  work  itself  has  suilered  somewhat  from 
tib  nsMBsnt  ohsnge  of  intention  of  its  com* 

poser.  The  original  ooneeption  of  the  music 
belonsjs  to  the  same  period  as  the  *  Huguenot?? ' 
—Meyerbeer's  golden  age — having  occupied  him 
froB  18S8  tm  1848.  Laid  aside  at  that  time 
many  years,  and  the  book  then  inulergoing 
I  complete  alteration,  a  second  story  being 
M^iaftad  on  to  the  fint,  the  oompoeition,  when 
rwuned,  was  carried  on  intermittently  to  the 
«4  elhis  life.    The  choras  of  Bishops^  sod 


Kelntko's  two  sirs,  for  instance,  were  written 
in  1858  ;  the  first  duet  between  Vasco  and 
Sclika  in  1857  ;  while  the  second  great  duet 
took  its  final  form  as  late  as  the  end  of  1882. 
Tlie  excessive  length  of  the  opera  on  its  first 
production  (when  the  performance  occupied  more 
than  six  hoars)  necessitated  considerable  cur- 
tailmentH  detrimental  to  coherence  of  plot.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  music  has  a  Special 
charm,  a  kind  of  exotic  fragrance  of  ite  own, 
wbieh  will  always  msks  it  to  some  minds  the 
most  .sympathetic  of  Meyerbeer's  works.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  purely  mum'ral  of  them  all. 
None  in  m  mulodiouii  ur  no  pathetic,  or  free 
from  blemishes  of  conventionality ;  in  none  is 
the  orchestration  so  tender  :  it  may  contain  Ins:^ 
that  is  surprising,  but  it  is  more  imaginative  ; 
it  approaches  the  domtln  of  poetry  more  nearly 
than  any  of  Us  other  opens. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Meyerbeer  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  schooL  F^tis  alliruis  that, 
whatever  foidts  or  foilings  have  been  laid  to 
}iis  r-harge  by  his  opponents,  one  thing — his 
originality — has  never  been  called  in  question. 
'  All  that  his  works  contain, — character,  ideas, 
•oenss,  rhythm,  modulation,  instramentation, 
— all  are  his  and  his  only.' 

Between  this  view  and  that  of  Wagner,  who 
caUs  him  •  'ndaerable  mnsio-mskw,*  'a  Jew 
banker  to  whom  it  occurred  to  compose  operas^* 
there  seems  an  immeasurahle  gulf.  Tlie  truth 
probably  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he 
was  unique  rather  than  original  No  artistexists 
that  is  not  partly  made  what  he  is  by  the 
'  accident '  of  preceding  and  surrounding  circum> 
stances.  Bnt  on  strong  erestiTe  genius  these 
modifying  influences,  especially  those  of  contem* 
porary  Art,  liave  hut  a  superficial  effect,  wholly 
secondary  to  the  individuality  whichasaerts  itself 
throughout,  and  finally  moulds  its  snrironment 
to  its  own  likene.HH.  Meyerbeer's  faculty  was  so 
determined  in  its  manifestations  by  surrounding 
conditions,  that,  apart  from  them,  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  had  no  active  existence  at  alL 
He  changeil  music  as  often  as  he  changed  climate, 
though  a  little  of  each  of  his  successive  styles 
clung  to  him  till  the  last  A  bom  mnsieian,  of 
extraordinary  ability,  devoted  to  Art  and  keenlj 
appreciative  of  the  beautiful  in  all  types,  with 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  helped  by  the 
cireumstance  of  wealth  whioh  in  many  anotiier 
man  would  have  l)ppn  an  excuse  for  idleness,  he 
seized  on  the  tendencies  of  his  time  and  became 
its  rspfseentative.  He  left  no  disciples,  for  he 
had  no  doctrine  to  bequeath  ;  bnt  he  filled  a  gap 
which  no  one  else  could  fill.  As  a  great  actor 
endows  the  characters  he  represents  with  Ufa — 
sinoe  to  the  union  of  bis  personaUty  with  the 
outliues  suggested  Tiy  the  dramatist,  they  do  in 
fact  owe  to  him  their  objective  existence,  and 
are  said  to  be  created  by  him — so  Meyerbeer,  by 
blending  his  intellect  with  the  outlines  and 
aoggMtions  of  •  certain  epoch,  ga.Ts  to  it  n 
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distinct  art-oxiatenco  whicli  it  has  in  his  works 
and  in  hia  only.  His  charactors  stand  out  from 
the  ciavaa  witii — his  contemporary  anlogitti  lay 
—  the  vividnoss  of  Sliakospeare'.s  characters  ; 
should  say  rather  of  ticott's.  The  literary 
analogue  to  hit  operas  is  to  be  fomul,  not  in 
tragedy,  they  are  too  realistio  for  that,  but  in 
the  historical  novo].  Here  the  men  and  women 
of  past  tim<w  live  again  before  our  eyes,  not  as 
thej  sppear  to  the  poet,  who  *oeeB  toto  the  life 
of  things,'  Imt  as  they  a|>jM»areil  to  each  other 
when  they  walked  this  earth.  This  is  moot 
oompatible  with  the  oonditioos  of  the  modern 
stage,  and  Meyerbeer  responds  to  its  oreiy 
need. 

It  is  consistent  witli  all  this  that  he  should 
havo  been  eingularly  dependent  for  the  quality 

of  his  ideas  (in  tlie  character  of  his  suhject. 
His  own  original  vein  of  melody  was  liniite<i, 
and  hia  oonatmctiTe  sldll  not  sodi  ss  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  in  sustained  idea.  This 
defect  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  shallow 
pedantry  of  his  instructor,  at  the  time  when  his 
yoathftil  talent  was  developing  iteelf.  Wagner 
(whoso  antipathy  to  Meyerbeer's  nmsicwas  rather 
intensified  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that 
aome  of  the  o}H>ratic  reforms  on  which  his  own 
heart  was  set  were  first  introdnoed,  or  at  least 
attempted,  by  that  oomj)o»er)  compares  him  to  a 
man  who,  catching  the  first  syllable  of  another 
man'a  epeeeh,  therenpon  sereams  out  tlie  whole 
seiitfiice  in  a  breath,  without  waiting  to  hear 
what  it  really  should  have  been  !  However  this 
may  be,  Meyerbeer's  own  ideas  rarely  go  lieyond 
the  first  syllabls  ;  the  rest  is  bnilt  up  by  a  wholly 
different  process,  and  too  often —  as  tliough  his 
self-reliance  failed  him  at  the  crucial  point — a 
melody  with  a  superbly  suggestive  opening  will 
close  with  sonu!  conventional  phrase  or  vulgar 
ead/^nza,  all  the  more  irritating  for  this  juxta- 
position. As  a  striking  case  in  point  it  is  enough 
to  adduce  the  baritone  song  in  '  Dinorah.'  The 
first  phrase  is  beautiful.  The  second,  already 
inferior,  seems  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  its 
head.  The  third  is  a  masterly  angmentotion — 
a  crescendo  on  the  first.  The  fourth  is  a  tawdry 
platitude.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  the 
oaae  with  his  harmonies.  He  often  arrests  the 
attention  by  some  diotd  or  moduUtion  quite 
startling  in  its  force  awl  offect,  immwliately 
after  which  he  is  apt  to  colla^ise,  as  if  frightened 
by  the  sodden  stroke  of  his  own  genins.  Hie 
modulation  will  be  carried  on  through  a  se- 
quence of  weari.some  sameness,  stopping  short 
in  some  remote  key,  whence,  as  if  embarrassed 
how  to  escape,  he  will  ntom  to  where  he  began 
by  some  trito  de'vice  or  awkward  makeshift. 
His  orchestral  colouring,  however,  is  so  full  of 
ebanetor,  so  Tarisd  and  9ai$i9mmt  as  to  hide 
many  shortcomings  in  form.  His  grand  com- 
binations of  effects  can  hardly  be  sur]>assed,  and 
are  so  dazzling  in  their  result  that  the  onlooker 
may  wdl  be  bUnded  to  the  foot  that  what  he 


gazflfl  on  is  a  consummate  pieoe  of  1 
than  an  organic  structure. 

Bat  in  some  moments  of  intense  dramatie  ex* 
citement  he  rises  to  the  lieii^}it  of  the  situation 
as  perhaps  no  one  else  has  done.  His  very  de- 
foets  stsffld  him  here  in  good  stead,  for  Umm 
situations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  evenaen  ol 
l>eauty.  Such  a  moment  is  the  last  scene  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  '  Huguenots,'  culnunaiiu^ 
in  the  fomoua  dnet.  Hera  the  aitoation  is 
supreme,  au'l  th»  music  is  inseparable  from  it. 
Beyond  descnution,  beyond  criticism,  nothing 
is  wanting.  The  might,  the  futility,  the  eter- 
nity of  Love  and  Fate — he  lias  caught  np  tlio 
whole  of  emotion  and  uttennl  it.  Whatevrr  was 
the  source  of  such  an  inspiration  (and  the  entire 
aoene  is  eaid  to  have  been  an  aflertiiovg^t)  it 
brars  tliiit  .stani))  of  tnith.  which  makes  it  a 
possession  for  all  time.  If  Meyerbeer  livea^  it 
will  be  in  virtne  of  sneh  moments  as  tiiese.  And 
if  the  '  Prophetc '  may  be  said  to  embody  his 
intellectual  side,  aii<i  the  '  Africaine'  his  f-m-v 
tional  side,  tlie '  Huguenots '  is  jierhajje  the  work 
which  best  blends  the  two^  nd  whidi,  most 
completely  typifying  ite  composer,  mint  bsoOD* 
sidered  his  masterpiece. 

Presenting,  as  they  do,  splendid  opportunitlee 
to  singers  of  dramatic  ability,  his  operu  hold 
the  stiipe,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  character 
which  renders  their  perfect  performance  difficult 
and  rery  rare.  They  wiU  live  long,  although 
many  of  the  ideas  and  a-s-sociations  which  lin^t 
made  them  popular  belong  already  to  the  past. 

Sul^oined  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 


OraUS  ASD  OkAIUXlC 
iaidiaik'*    0«IObii*     (pw-in  Croetaie  la  Bfltta.  18M:  n. 


ISll):  l  Lm  Amown  dc  Robot  l«  DUbto.  ISn  :  U» 

TrrrltD'tf  An  riennan.  Monu- 1  HoirtMnota,  1836;  U.  Elii  f-i^t- 
tln»ni.\  (nr  S  i|(r»ri     Chorun.  iirMi  l»Krr    tu    8chlcBi«n,    lfi4'i  ;  14 


inatroBMoUUrt  flnnt  m  • 
dnunattonwaoMlM ;  a  AUb*- 
Uk.  or  Tbi  Two  OUI|*a  IO«r- 
taan,  Wirtli  nail  OM»t.  I8U: 

4.  BoniMa  •  CteUuk.  ISUt;  ». 
Smlmnld*  rtooaoRlata.  1S19: 

5,  Bmina  dl  RMburfo.  I  Bit:  7.     An  Ormtorto— Oott 

M*rgli«rlU  d' An  Jon.  IRS);  8  tur  rprrfonuad  

L'  BnU»  dl  OnuuU.  1883 ;  9.  Ib<     ChoniM  to  tfe* 


StmaoaM  to*«rt«i« 

tr-Mtwi.  nmt  la  li 
u«ria,  ~ 

17.  Vt  ~ 

DlnonikK  HMt  ML 
ISM. 


kihI 


dlaKa- 


OAXTATas  AVD  vocai. 


it  Kl«^     Marehof  UMBftTuriMkAfekm. 
Hock,  for  toor  vatai,  wmoMM-  Canttta  for  toar  roUm  and  Mil* 

paniad.  Chonu,  with  x^xnopaalnMOt 

An  OotC   HySMI,  kgr  MWta.  bru*  iii.-.ruiii-<T<U. 

For  (our  rolMB,  0<1«  tu  lUuch  th»  ■ea!|it-ir 

U  OMt  4a  la  MmljUM  A      Solo*,  Cbonw.  Md  OrchwUa- 

Tottibo  d«  SMtlwvML  rbrSalM'   rcaU)  Bjnta.  OMupoac^ 

and  Choma.  |tlMi  lilTW  W^Sdll^  9t  «ai  Ktn* 

Cantata,     for     four     roloea.  ;of   Pmakb     VtaW  Ittmt  MM 

Qonliu'  rnmpoMdforlh«>llvr'r  Thr  !n«t  Ptaln,  for  allkt 
voMhiK  uf  Prln<«  and  Prlnrrn  \uii<-.i.  <  um »oM>d  lor  the  Cktir 
Charl«i  of  Prunda.  For  Mm  of  BcrUn  CathadnU.  PnhUdwA, 
aod  Choraa.  |  in  Man.  by  Brandoa.  at  FarW. 

Serenade.  '  Bmat  vvleit«  aoa '    Fkt«r  Nortar,  for  lour  rota*, 
dor  Mslmatb.'   CoinpoMd  for  the  with  offko  aooaaipaiilin«'n' 
wrfMIng  of  rrincm  Umlac  of     Twcirt    halloa,    tttr  l>i^' 
Prii»«l«,    Fur  eight  Toiota,  utiac-  Chnnu.  nnaonmpanlvd.  \Ui-' 
<MiiHl"tilf.l,  i     Htahut  HjlUt.  (Mt*.| 

La  FcaU  nalla  Corto  dl  Farrara.  MUM«r«.  (MS.) 
Onmd  O— too,  wtU  toMwwi    I  TaDMna.  pOL) 

soNoa 

A  Urff*  number  nf  s^^.tifn  wittj  »ith  ■  \^  O^ole  de  la  Mu«iqo»» 
FF.     aocompaniaieut,     among  U  toiube  de  Baethorw.'  i*  »* 
which  Uiabaat  known  are  pOTiMqM'voliUM,  avUtlea 
■U  MoliM'  (for  Baaa)  tMd  ' Dm{ lUlodlMftaMati 

Tiw  ira»too«i>rBiM<M.«n>Mto: 
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Mr.*  9mm,  tar  Tenor 


toltUlgktu. 


•   U«d.'  (or 
Honw  obbUpU. 
WalUapraca.'  Caooo 


•A  Vi 
•Dm 
Tdio*  vtUi 


ImparUuicab 


I 

IKBTBUMKIITAL  MVBIC. 
with   T«reb«i     Oraad  Uarth,  for  the  Bcblltar 
C*nt*n*rT  Ff^tltnl.  1869, 

UTrrturv,  in  ih»  tvna  ol  • 
Muxh.  (ur  tb«  ouenln(  of  tb* 
IntaTMUoMl  BxhlblUoa  tii  Urn- 
doo,  1S02. 
CoronftUoo  MMvh.  IMS. 
A  qoautlty  uf  PF.  music, 
mittau  In  youth,  all  anpab- 


dttto,  lor  the  wmlilitif  ui 
««  Pruate,  UM. 


[The  best  memoirs  of  Meyerbeer  are  those  of 
A.  de  Lassalle  (1864),  A.  Pougin  (1864),  H. 
BUze  d«  Bury  (1865),  H.  Mendel  (1868), 
J.  W«ber  (1898)1  In  Barlktt't  posthumous 
Tolume,  Les  MuaieUna^  interesting  articles  are 
to  be  found  at  pp.  83  and  106.1       F.  A.  M. 

llBZn>,l[SSSZA(Ital.),  'half'or'iiMdfiim*; 
*rhence  Meua  Vock,  'with  restrained  force,* 
4ri<l  Mf.zzo  Soprano,  the  female  voice  inter- 
media t«  to  the  Soprano  and  Contralto.    J.  u. 

MI  CX>17TRA  PA.   See  Tbitoiis. 

MICHAKL,  Ro(;iER,  bom  at  Bergen  just 
within  the  borders  of  Dutch  Brabant,  was  the 
SOB  of  a  eertain  Sfanoo  Hlebael,  who  it  described 
u  Mechaiiicus  and  Musicus  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  The  date  of  Rogier's  birth  is  not 
given.  Ue  is  tirst  mentioned  as  being  before 
IS74  in  tlie  aemee  of  the  Heriigraf  of  ArabMsh 
as  tenor  fdngrr.  In  1 575  he  became  tenor  singer 
at  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  and  in  1587 
heeane  capettmeiiter  to  tiie  ElectoTi  Vor  some 
jrars  before  his  death  about  1619,  owing  to 
Michael's  age  and  growing  infirmities,  the  Elector 
vaa  obliged  to  send  for  Michael  Prae tonus,  and 
■ftvwvda  HeiBTieb  Sehiiti,  t»  tdw  lib  place 
on  all  important  rx^casions.  Heinrich  Schiitz  de 
finitelj  anooeeded  Michael  in  1610.  The  second 
pert  of  the  Dresden  Oesangbnoh  of  1598  con- 
tains fifty-two  choralbearbeitungen  by  Michael, 
which  Otto  Ki\.i\v  describes  as  simple  four-part 
settingBf  nota  cenUra  noCam,  with  the  chorale 
■slody  Id  tlie  disosDt ;  bat,  judging  from  tlie 
specimen  Kade  himself  gives  in  his  Bcifagen  zu 
jmlnxm,  a  setting  of  '£in'  feste  Burg,'  we  cannot 
csU  tliem  simple  harmonic  settings  in  the  modem 
SSBSS,  Mthey  have  also  something  of  the  freedom 
of  the  motet  style.  Another  work  not  preserved 
complete,  is  a  book  of  Introits  for  Sundays  and 
FcsBvnls,  est  se  motets  for  five  Toloes,  1608.  A 
few  other  occa-sional  works,  printed  and  MS.,  are 
enamerated  in  the  Quellfn-Lf^tiA-on,      J.  K.  M. 

MICHAEL,  Tobias,  son  of  Kogier  Michael, 
wss  bora  at  Dresden  in  1 592.  He  was  first  a 
noprano  sinper  at  the  court  chipol  in  Dresden, 
and  reoeiriug  his  further  education  at  Schul- 
I'forta  sod  ^ttenberf,  beesme  in  1619  eapell- 
neister  at  Sondershausen.  In  1 681  he  snccecjlMl 
Johann  Hermann  Schein  as  cantor  and  musik- 
director  of  the  Thomaskirche  at  lisipzig.  He 
died  1667.  His  chief  work  is  '  Mnsikalisc  Ik  i 
Seelenlust,"  of  whirli  the  '  Erster  Theil,' 
1684-36,  contains  thirty  sacred  pieces,  a  6, 


in  the  madrigal  style,  and  the  'Ander  lliei],* 

1637,  fifty  pieces,  a  1-6,  in  the  concerto  style 
for  voicee  and  instnunents.  Other  occasional 
and  MS.  works  are  enumerated  in  ttie  Q^Mm- 

Lexikon.  J.  R.  M. 

MICHELI,  Romano,  bom  in  Rome  about 
1575,  studied  music  there  under  Francisco 
Soriano,  and  acquired  feme  among  his  oontem- 
j)oraric8  as  a  learned  contrapuntist.  Doni 
(AnnotazUmit  Koma,  1640,  p.  396)  describes  him 
as  a  'peritissimo  oontnpnntista,  ed  aUievo  ia 
questa  pmifessione  del  Soriani.'  Prints  (Sing' 
vnd  Kiing-  Kanst,  1690,  ch.  xii.)  also  praises 
Micheli's  work  'in  dem  Stylo canonico.'  Micheli 
made  a  tour  of  all  the  more  important  towns  in 
Italy — Milan,  Femira,  liologna,  Venice, Florence, 
and  Naples ;  he  met  many  celebrated  musicians, 
witii  whom  there  wss  mnob  friendly  rivalry  in 
the  pastime  of  compoeingUViieon  given  themes. 
In  Uie  prefa^'e  to  Musiea  raga,  1615,  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  travels ;  he  was  warmly  received 
in  Yeniee,  and  adds  *non  solo  darmi  ooossioDe 
di  comporre  diverse  opere  eccleaiastiohc  a  mio 
beneplacito,  ma  anche  aiouni  motetti  con  oblighi, 
e  canon!  divtni,  datotni  da  dsschednno  il  sog- 
getto,  come  in  sssi  motetti  e  canoni  annotato.' 
In  1 61 6  he  was  maestro  di  cajipella  at  the  church 
of  Concordia,  Moduua.  Ue  became  a  priest;  in 
1610  he  was  already  a  *derioo,'  and  in  1621  was 
placed  for  a  time  at  Aquileia.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  1625  as  maestro  di  cappella  at  S.  Luigi 
de'  Frances!.  One  of  Banchieri's  LeUere 
nirhf,  Bologna,  1628,  p.  50,  is  addressed  to 
'  Sig.  D.  Romano  Micheli,  Roma '  (Parisini,  i.  4). 
In  1659  he  was  still  alive  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 

Micheli  took  part  in  an  ^nWfipg  squabble  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  German  and  Italian 
composers,  between  the  Italian  organist  Msroo 
Scacchi  and  FmiI  Syfert,  organist  at  Dansig; 
The  latter  asserted  that  Italian  compositions 
were  of  a  trivial  character,  and  that  their  authors 
shonid  go  to  Danzig  and  study  gennine  music. 
Micheli  })romi>tly  sent  copies  of  his  musical 
works  to  both  Syfert  and  Forster  of  Danzig, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  test  Italian 
work  before  they  condemned  it.  The  etfect  was 
immediate,  a  jKilite  reply  was  received  in  FVb. 
1647,  and  the  matter  then  dropiied.  Scacchi 
himself  was  not  so  fesdy  to  aeknowledgeMiefaeli's 
pre-eminence.  The  work,  'Canoni  musicali  com- 
posti  sopra  le  vocali  di  piu  parole  da  Romano 
Micheli  romano,  del  qual  modo  di  com|»orre  egli 
h  inventore,'  Roma,  1645,  roused  him  to  publish 
a  protest  (Warsaw,  March  16,  l»'il7)  iipainst 
the  assumption  that  Micheli  was  the  originator 
of  this  type  of  canon,  which  could  be  traced 
to  a  much  earlier  date.  Micheli  replied  by  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  canons,  full  of  the 
most  ingenious  devices,  entitled  '  La  potestii 
]>ontificia  diretta  dalla  santissima  Trinity.*  The 
manuscriptinscribed  'Canoni mn^^icali  di  Romano 
Micheli  romano,'  was  preserved  in  the  library 
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MICROLOGUS 


of  S.  A^ostino  (Biini,  Mm,  Mor,  crO.  ii.  84, 
note  473). 

List  of  works : — 

Pulml  mil  afflcliiin  Tfj-riruii  iini.M' i'"  n<.u»  exprwat,  tt  t#rnl» 
Tocibiu  decaDtandi.   Una  cttin  parU  orvaaioa.   Kninano  MIcfaael* 

16I0."*4*a 

Mimtca  TMl  at  artiflrl(iM  r'tiitlnrnt*  motatU  eon  oMifhi,  • 
miiriiil  dlaMMTttei  Dl  !•  K..M.  ruiii  Vciivtla.  Qlacomo  Vlncentl. 
I6IS.  Kiillci,  !■  tn  Ut«  Hrltlnti  Munfuin  ;  tb«  luiulc.  writm  Burnpjr 
{Sitl.  4'  Miij,r.  Hi.  ;<l!^i,  nhiiwii  iiuthlii){  but  °  Un'.  «ivl  p<<<Uiitry.' 

8«linl  per  t  tenperl  a  tr«  vuct  Id  cuacerto  Uj>  caubukl  lu  Ulvenl 
modi  .  .  .  eoall  baaweonttnoapwratiaiio.  Uhro  ■■enndo.  Optta 
tana.   VanaUa.   lU«iit.  mt.  Ma. 

Coiiiplrta  a  w>l  vnci  con  tre  tonuii  «>nc«ri9iU  all'  nmy  moaiMMoott 
i!  )kuukj  cuutliiuo  twr  1'  organo  ill  L>.U.>I.  rv>tii  tiiAcxtro  ill  cappalla 
mila  caUadrata  dl  Coiuardla.    VsiutU.    lHVi.    V*Ua  glfM  an 


Uttan  41  B.M.  loa.  am  .  .  .  ■!«.  artNOntiii.  daiu 
Cftptx'tbt  dl  N  R.     altri  intuiri  mmani  iiit«i  PatlxmloaaMTMidiMiint. 

V«n<-Mik.  li  ViDcriiU.  itiKH.  Coiiutnii  a  canon  In  twalTv  parta. 

Miulrlgall  a  Ml  vcm;!  in  caiioiir,  run  la  molutton*  detl»  parti,  nal 
quale  per  tiieuv  ile  (II  acclitruU  1'  nrinonla  dUcaixle  un'  tuuoo  e  dl 
pot  aai>ende  II  tiiuiin  dlac«a<>,  |>ot«niloal  anou  cantare  tier  I  aaol 
nvaral.  ooma  II  tooalol  narltt  Mnnu ;  atodlo  curlo*o  noii  \iia  vniutu. 
Ooa  an  awlao  a  tuUI  11  (Mf.  mualcl  dl  Bona.  Dato  In  liter  <U  R. M. 
rom.  IWnefldalo  nalla  metropull  d' AqullaiA.  I'.nm.i.  s.  I  li 
CoiUaIiii  tbe  uiadrlgal  'O  »ol  cho  (tMplrate,  (  w  i-  .if^  r»  i  In 

printed  by  Ancakt  BanutU  both  in  hia  MitctUanea  muiicai; 
Bolaptm,  MMt  p.  «^  ui  !■  kto  ilfMii*  flmUMNk  1«N,  Mt  ha 
daacribm  It  aa  wilMak 'eon  aaMHirtiM  attMMa.' 

Certvzza  d'  artiflclt  nia>l»ll.  non  pifi  fatti.  conUmutl  Dftll  died 
obllghl  <lrIU  iiieau  «  <lie<:l  T<>el  .  mii  U  rl'poata  nil'  opp-Mlzlone, 
tatta  dal  Hig.  A.  AntuneUl,  mualoo  In  Kuma,  eoprm  la  qnaatlta  dl 
aaat  obblighl.  Dato  In  loea  da  B.1I.  ran.  ~  -  -  -  — 
dl  Aqaltola.    VenatU.    Bonhdino.  4to. 

Copla  dl  UttMa  oon  manow-rUla  ni/initata  dal  8i$.  A. 
moalm  in  Boma  a  ma  K.M.,  rU-.,       la  rl>ii<MtA  tatta(ll  Bl 
•ent*' atanipa.  at«.    Venotla.    li-itif^i'tlno,  1831.  4t<i. 

\  .Mt  I>e«ia.   Oanonee  j<ii|x^r  iil  inuiu  »erboruni  iix-ililiiu 
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<i')*»<l 

artltlciuin  oompooandl,  neuue  lu  Italia,  nao  alibi  baotenu*  TUutu 
aatnouaaUtawaoHowHttMoadMilaa 
Aootora  S.1E.  ram.   Opoa  HBtBm.  Boa 

Foil... 


I..  OlIgMBi.  1MB. 


Avtl>.i  inriato  d*  me  R.M.  Inateme  col  fngllo  reale  del  canona 
moaioala  Kona  Hifnatua.  all!  (amoai  a  parltiadmi  aif.  muaiel  d'  Italia 
•  ttttitatraltdBainl.  ata.  Kama.  Orlgaaal.MNk  «!«.  Thla 
wortt  glaaa  appraslmataty  tha  data  of  M lehallli  btitk  aa  it  vaa 

wrttt«ri  '  nvlla  aua  rlfiiarderole  eti  dl  anni  79'  iParltlnl.  I.  Wl. 

<  'mrii>ti»  miiitcair  a  (juattrv  rod,  ad  bonore  delta  concvttlone  delta 
A.V.M.,  oompoeto eopra  la  vooall  dl  bimvo.  a  anrioaa  artUlciOi  atCL 
Open  at  tovmltaM  pilligriM  dl  B.IL  MB.  mmm,h.<~  ' 


aatSaaa  tba  foltowinc  thraa 
14  mlml  a  qvattra  tocI.   Vanetla.  lOaa. 
Iia  maaee  a  qoattm  rocl.    Roin».  ISM. 
U  laapoiuori  a  cinque  vocl.    K<iiua.  IQSn. 

Klrober.  Mumtrgtm  nntmnaiu.    Roma.  I6B0,  L  pp.  MM  printa 

paatd  br  mehdi/aaa 

writlnc  canona.' 

MBS.    In  the  Drwi-n  I.lbiUy, 
aad  InatrunianU.  iKitner.) 

la  the  Brtttah  Xuaeum.  Add.  MB.  U.U8.  9.  148.  14B.  'Canon  dl 
Bomaao  Micbell.'  IdlS;  and  'Caoooa  del  Metallo,  diU  Bomano 
MIcbell ' ;  butb  (rom  Mlcbell  a  Muttca  pafa  1  artulrioaa.  I«Uc  ^ 

MICROLOGUS  (from  the  Gr.  adj.  /uKpo- 
\iy<»,  'having  regard  to  small  things' — from 
fUKpit, '  little,'  and  X&yos,  '  a  word  ' ;  Lat.  Sermo 
hrrvi's,  an  'Epitome, 'or  '('ompcndium').  A  name 
given  by  two  celebrated  authors  to  works 
containing  on  epitome  of  all  tiut  was  known  of 
niasic  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

I.  The  Microlo^xi.s  of  Guido  d' Arezzo  ia 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year 
1034.  Valuable  MS.  eopiev  of  tkie  onrioua 
work  are  prcscrvcil  in  the  Vatican  Li!>niry,  aa 
well  as  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris, 
and  in  other  European  collections.  The  treatise 
wa.s  printed  in  1784  by  Oerbert,  Prince  Abbot 
of  S.  Bla.sioii,  in  \m  j^f-at  work  entitled  Scrip- 
tore*  ecdesiastici  de  inusica  ;  and  in  1876 
Hermesdorff  published  a  copy  of  the  original 
text  at  Treves,  side  by  side  with  a  German  trans- 
lation. Considerable  variation.^  o<'Cur  in  the 
ancient  MSS.  ;  but  full  dc{>6ndence  may  bo 
placed  upon  the  readings  given  in  the  two  printed 
editions  we  have  mentioned.  The  work  is 
divided  into  twenty  chapters,  some  of  which 


throw  great  light,  both  upon  the  state  of  musi- 
cal science  at  the  time  of  its  production,  and 
u]ion  its  snbsequent  progress.  Ilie  first  ohaptor 
is  merely  intro<iuctory  ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
different  kiinlsof  Not«s  ;  and  the  third,  of  '  the 
Dispoiiitiou  of  the  Mouochord,'  which  the  author 
strongly  rsoommends  as  a  means  of  tesflhing 
Choristers  to  sing  in  tune  [sec  Moxochord]  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  chrouologii^ 
*  landmark,'  that  Guido  hero  uses  the  long-siuoe 
universally  rejected  division  of  Pythagoraa, 
wliieli  resolves  the  Perfect  Fourth  {Dink<^aron) 
iuto  two  Greater  Tones  aud  a  Linima,  instead 
of  the  tnier  seetion  of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  it 
into  a  Greater  and  Lesser  Tone  uid  a  Semitone. 
Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  Octave  (I)wpasim),  and 
of  the  seven  letters  by  which  its  sounds  arc  repre- 
sented. Ch^tera  Xyin.  and  XIX.,  entltted, 
Dc  IHaphonin,  id  eM  Ornnni  prrcepta,  and  DirUu 
Diaphoniae  per  ejcempla  probcUio,  are  filled  with 
still  more  interesting  matter,  and  contain  * 
detailed  description  of  the  method  pursued  in 
accompanying  a  Plain-song  Melofiy  with  Discjint 
— here  caliod  Viaphonia  or  Organum,  Earlier 
anthorities  had  decreed  that,  with  tiie  exoep> 
tion  of  the  Octave,  no  intervals  were  admissible 
in  Discant,  but  the  Perfect  Fourth,  aud  its  in- 
versions, the  Perfect  Fifth,  used  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example— quoted  in  tlis  Micrologns — in 
which  the  FlaUi*8in^  ocenpiss  tiie  middle 
part: — 


eto. 


HI  •  M  •  !• 


ma  •  •  L 


Bat  Guido,  though  he  stieaks  of  the  Fourth 
as  the  most  import.int  interval,  pprmits  also 
the  use  of  the  M%jor  i>ccoud  and  the  M^or  and 
Minor  Tldrd ;  and  gives  the  foUowiqg  ozampls 
of  the  manner  in  whioh  thej  may  be  intro* 

dnced  :  — 


Va  ■  ni  ■  te       a  do  •  re  •  moa. 

Neither  in  the  chapters  we  have  selected  for 
oar  illQitration,  nor  In  any  other  part  of  the 
work  do  we  find  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
Harmonic  Hand,  the  Solmisation  of  the  Hexa- 
chord,  or  the  use  of  the  lines  aud  spaces  of  the 
Stave ;  nor  do  Ooido's  other  writings  contain 
any  allusion  to  these  aids  to  science  sufficiently 
explicit  to  identify  him  as  their  inventor.  His 
clidm  to  this  honour  rests  entirely  on  the 
autliority  of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  Yicentino, 
(Jlareanus,  Vineenzo  Galilei,  Zarliiio,  and  other 
early  WTiters,  whose  verdict  in  his  favour  is, 
however,  so  onanimoos,  that  it  woold  be  danger^ 
ous  to  reject  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us 
through  so  many  con.sentient  record.^.  [An 
adniiraUle  eiiition  of  Guide's  Mierologm  was  pre- 
pared by  Dom  Ambrogio  Amelli,  0.8.  R,  Prior  of 
Monte  Ciissino,  and  published  in  1901.] 

IL  A  leas  celebrated  but  scarcely  leee  rala* 
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MICBOLOQUS 

abk  treatiM  entitled  Mutim  mdim  Mteroloffus 

iraa  printed  at  Leipzig  in  I'll",  by  Andrnas 
C»mithoy«rcos  (or  Ornitoparchns) — a  German 
musician,  uf  acknowledged  emiueuce,  whose  true 
{•tronymioin  its  mother  tongue  was  Vogelaeng 
er  \'ogolf;c«ying. 

[The  foUowingare  the  various  editions  through 
vUdi  it  peeled : — 

1.  Leipzig,  Jen.  1517.   The  oolophooi  raos 

iS  f  )!!ows  ; — - 

lls.t.ae9uin  est  boc  oput  Lip«iae  In  a^ibne  Valentmi  I 
S«bxniuUl.  llSae  JanoArio,  Anoi  Tirginei  pariuB  De  | 
•uaiiavptimi  supn  aMquimlllMima  laeone  de  I  dmo  pout. 

M  tCesuMUaBo  I  ^kwloriHiBe  lenMPiv  inrtii  toi^ 
n*  I  fw  ■■iiiiiiiiiil 

Tide  it  th«  fint  edition,  and  only  one  copy 

known  to  exist,  viz.  in  -u-  BiMiotheiiue 
}iaUon&le  at  Parisi  the  whole  oi  siieet  A  of  which 
h  wanting.    It  wia  deecribed  by  F^tas,  who, 

hoirever,  confuses  it  with  tht^  »t>o»jrKl  cilition. 

2.  I>(;ipzig,  Nov.  1517.  Described  in  Feuser 
(ii.  4^6).    The  Golophou  is  : — 

Wwemamm  mH  bee  epu,  ab  ipm  eelhoie  dnvo  eattl- 
f»tatn,  I  reeogBitamoi:  I<ip«i«  in  edibuaUalSBtlBlSahn- 
(B»aai,  caloo- 1  grmphi  aolertiaBimi :  M«iiw  Minitbr: 
Asni  Tirainai  partw  de- 1  oimi  aeptimi  lapra  teiqiiiinil* 
Icumft.  Li«ODe  dccimo  Poot.  Max.  j^ac  Maximiliano 
iBitictiBslmo  imjjatore  orb!  t«rra«  paldetibua.  | 

This  edition,  though  the  colophon  clearly  proves 
the  contrary,  is  generally  deeorihed  at  ue  fint. 
Copies  of  it  are  in  the  Hritish  Mnaeum; 
HiMiothek,  Berlin  ;  Hofbihliothek,  Darmstadt ; 
latirmry  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  ;  University  of 
Bean*  ead  one  wia  in  the  *  Boeenthal  Antiqua- 
riat,'  Munich,  May  1888. 

S.  }jt\\</h',  1519.    The  coloplion  runs: — 

£xciis»nm  evt  hoo  opna:  denao  cftstigatum  recoffnl- 
t«ia&:  I  Lipaia  in  e<libuB  Ualentini  Schumuml:  calco- 
Cnphi  aofartiasi  |  mi :  Meus«  AiiriU  ;  Atini  riiginai 
trteilllii  ■liiii  supra  |  •esquimilletiinaiii.  i 

Ih^Tp  srrmptes  of  this  ;it  Berlin  fRoj'ftl  Library), 
Munich  (Koyal  Library),  kouigsbcrg  {seeMonats- 
h^fStr  Mu»ikffetekteht$,  1870,  p.  47),  Gottin- 
gra  (riiiversity  Library),  an  1  T'r  u  s< 's  (sr-o  Cata- 
kpu  de  la  BiblioUitqut  de  F.  J.  FelU,  p.  621). 
A  eopy  is  said  (AfonaUfir/le,  viii.  p.  22)  to  be 
in  the  Rathsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau.  Fetis 
ays  there  is  an  edition  of  1521  at  the  Biblio- 
thcque  Nationak  in  Fans,  though  on  inquiry  the 
ooly  copy  foond  there  wae  that  of  Jan.  1517. 
Til.  f  olopbon  he  quotes  is  that  of  tho  1519 
edition,  but  he  seems  to  have  iinaginod  that 
'  nudevigesimi '  meant  twen^-one,  iubtead  of 
Dtoeteen.    Hia  atatonent  haa  been  oopied  by 

4.  Cologne,  1533.    The  title- j)ago  runs  : — 
Aa4m  Ornitoparchi  Majningantia,  De  arte  oaataadl 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du 
Conservatoire  Natioiiale  de  Musiqnp,  Pane  (eee 
M.  WeckerliA  S  Catalogue,  p.  20i>). 

5.  Cologne,  1586.  An  edition  witbontoolo- 
i  hon.  simikr  to  the  preceding.  A  OOpy  it  in 
tbe  fioyel  library  at  Munich. 
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8.  Gerber  {Leaebum,  ed.  1818,  iii.  p.  818) 

quotes  Schacht's^iW.  Mvsie.  (1 687)  to  the  effect 
that  there  exists  an  edition  in  oblong  8  vo  prin?  wl 
by  Johannes  Gymnicus  at  Culognc  in  1540,  but 
no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  exist.] 

This  work,  writtt-u  in  the  quaint  Latin  pecu- 
liar to  the  16th  century,  contains  tho  substance 
of  a  aeriee  of  Leetnree  delivered  by  the  anthor 
at  the  Unirersities  of  Hcidelbeig,  Mainz,  and 
Tiibingen  ;  andisdividcdintofourseparate books. 
Tlie  Kirst  liook,  comjirising  twelve  Chapters, 
tn  at.s  ot  t  he  di  llerent  kinds  of  Music,  of  the  dels, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  the-  Hoxaeliords,  the 
rules  of  Solmisation  and  Mutation,  the  varioue 
Intervahi,  theDividon  and  Uaeof  theHonoehordl* 
tlie  laws  of  Musifa  fieta,  Tran^jtosition,  and  the 
Cluirch  Tones.  [See  Mooes,  tue  Ecci.esiasti- 
vxi. ;  Hkxacuohi>  ;  Solmihatiok  ;  Mutation  ; 
MUSIOA  FICTA  ;  OBNlTEOPAXOUa ;  Tbxxs,  TRS 

Obboobian.] 

The  second  Book,  divided  into  thirteen 
Chapters,  treats  of  Heaanred  Music,  [see  HuaicuL 
hensurata],  and  contains  an  amount  of 
information  even  more  valuable  than  that  oon- 
reyed  iu  Morley's  I'laiiu  atui  Eaaie  ItUroditctum, 
inaamuoh  aa  it  is  expressed  in  more  intelligible 
languftgo,  and  freed  from  the  invol-itioTis  of  a 
cumbrous  and  Irsquently  vague  and  meaningless 
dialogue,  tn  the  eeeond  chapter  of  Una  Bodk 
the  author  describes  eight  kinds  of  notes — the 
Large,  Long,  Breve  Sprnibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet, 
i^uaver,  and  Semi(^uavcr.  The  third  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Ligatnrea ;  and,  aa  the  lagmtnrea  in 
common  use  at  the  beginning  of  tho  16th  cen- 
tury differed  in  aooie  particulars  from  thoee 
employed  in  the  tima  of  Fdeetrina,  the  inlaa 
here  given  are  of  inestimable  value  in  decipher- 
ing early  compositions.    [See  Notation.] 

In  the  fourth  and  hfth  chapters  of  the  second 
Book  the  antiior  definea  the  ▼ariooe  epeeiea  of 
Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation  ;  and.  coiupUiining 
as  bitterly  as  Morley  docs,  of  the  diversity  of 
the  signs  by  which  they  are  represented,  [see 
Mood,  Prolation,  Time]  ;  proceeds  to  give 
his  readers  directions,  wliirh  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  those  who  wish  to  score  the 
worica  of  Joaquin  dee  Pr<a  and  other  writera  who 

flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  Augmentation, 
Diminution,  Besta,  Points,  Proportion,  and  other 
ma  ttera of  deep  intenat  to  the  atndent  of  anoient 
music. 

The  third  Book,  disposed  in  seven  chapters,  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ecdedaatieal 

Music,  ami  ehicHy  to  the  Accents  used  in 
reciting  the  Divine  Othce.  [See  InrutxiOK, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  etc.] 

The  fourth  I'ook,  in  eight  chapters,  oontaina 
an  epitome  of  the  Iaws  of  Counterj>oint  :  and 
treats  in  detail  of  the  difference  between  Con- 
eimancn  and  Diaaonancea,  the  'Oeneval  Preoepta 
of  Counterpoint,'  the  nature  of  (lifferent  voices, 
tiie  formation  of  Cadences,  the '  Special  Preoepta 
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of  Oomitcrpoliiti'  tlie  nae  of  mto  in  Coiiotv> 

jxiiut  and  the  different  .nfylca  of  singing'.  On 
this  last  point  the  author's  remarks  are  cruelly 
caustic  He  tells  us  that  the  English  carol, 
the  Franeh  wtog,  the  Sianish  weep,  the  Italians 
of  Genoa  caper,  otlirr  Italians  bark  ;  but  'the 
Germans,  1  am  ashamed  to  say,  huwi  like 

In  1609  onr  own  John  Dowland  printed  a 
rorrcrt  though  d'-li'-inuHly  quaint  En^'li«h  trans- 
lation in  LouduQ  ;  and  it  i^i  through  the  medium 
of  this  that  tho  work  b  be«t  known  in  this 
country.  Hawkins,  iTirJfnl,  though  he  mentions 
th»  LattA  original,  gives  all  his  quotations  from 
Dowknd**  Tertiotu  w.  ■.  b.  ;  with  additioni 
in  tqoflre  brackets  bj  W.  B.  k. 

MIDAS.  A  famous  work  of  the  second  |>«Tiod 
of  Knglish  ballad  opera.  It  is  a  classical  ez- 
ttnvagBDxa,  and  »  parody  of  Italian  opnra.  Ita 
fir^t  a|>jH.'aranco  ou  the  English  lioanls  was  at 
Coveut  (iarden  in  1764,  though  it  is  {K)s.sible 
that,  as  O'Keeffe  in  his  JUeoUeeiions  (]  826),  vol. 
i.  p.  &4,  gives  as  a  first  cast  one  different  from 
thi'  first  ptiblished  Copy,  it  may  hare  been  placf^d 
upon  the  stage  in  Dublin,  where  the  author  of 
tlio  libretto,  Kane  0*Ha»  liT«d. 

The  music  was  selected  from  popular  melodies, 
and  the  piccf  held  the  stig<»  for  many  years.  It 
was  revisetl  and  act«d  at  Dniry  Laut>,  Oct. 
1802,  when  Michael  Kelly  took  tho  part  of 
'Aiif.'ln  '  jir'  vin<]Nly  tilled  by  Vernon,  and  by 
Mattocks.  Another  revival  took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1814,  Sindair  taking  '  ApoUo.'  Tho 
pretty  song  '  Pray  Goody  pleaae  to  moderato  tho 
rancmir  of  your  T<tT«<ruf  ,'  appoarn  in  the  opem, 
the  air  of  which  has  been  vorioujily  ascribed  to 
Romaean,  Oawald,  and  Btimey.  The  murio  of 
the  o[>t?ra  was  first  published  by  Walsh;  the 
revised  edition  of  1802  by  Birohall.      f.  k. 

MIDDLE  C.  (i.)  The  not«,  e',  indicated  by 
the  C  clef,  or  by  the  first  ledger  line  below  tho 
tri'blc  stave,  and  the  fir>4t  above  the  bass  stave, 
(ii.)  The  key  upon  the  organ  manuals  sounding 
the  tame  note  at  *  eight-foot  fHtoh,*  a  key  two 
ct  t  ives  above  the  lower  or  CO  key.  Tlie  word 
is  also  used  of  the  middle  U  u|K)n  the  pedal- 
boanl  (?.«>.  sounding  the  note  e  at  eight-foot 
pitch),  but  only  wlnn  apeeial  refinmioa  ia  mado 
to  that  elavier.  T.  E. 

MIDLAND  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC.  The  Birmingham  and  Midland  lutltnte 
waa  inc»rporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
ye:tr  1864,  Mor  tlie  difTiiJ^ion  and  advancement 
i*f  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.'  The  founda- 
tion^atona  waa  kid  by  the  Prinoe  Consort  in 
tho  year  1S55.  The  Institute  consists  of  two 
principal  doiiartmcnts  :  '  General '  and  '  In* 
dnatriaL'  The  latter  is  of  a  strictly  educational 
natnre,  and  supplies  the  benefits  of  an  Evening 
("nllege;  while  nearly  all  the  d«v  clasaes  are 
devoted  to  individual  tuition  in  ntusical  subjects. 
Tha  Sobool  of  Muie  ia  one  of  the  moat  imporfeMit 
•nd  intaiiatinf  darelopmanta  in  the  aotivity 


of  tha  Inatitnte  during  neent  yean,   lliera  ia 

a  very  capable  staff  of  teachers,  ^ho  giv-  ir. 
struction  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Art, 
including  Mr.  Max  Moasel  (Violin)  ;  Herr  Willy 
Lehmann,  and  Herr  Johann  C.  Hock  (Violon- 
cello) ;  Dr.  Rowland  Wims,  Madame  Mari.i 
Kromm,  Mr.  G.  U.  Mantua,  Mr.  G.  Haiford, 
Mr.  Rutland  Bonghton  (Piano);  Mr.  a  W. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Newey  (Organ)  ;  Mr. 
O.  A.  Breeden,  Mr.  F.  W.  Heard,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
itobiiisou  (Siuging) ;  Mr.  Alfred  Gaul,  Dr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Haiford,  and  Mr.  Houghton  (TheoryX  etc. 
Collective  classes  are  held  in  the  evenings  in 
the  following  aulyects :  Singing,  Harmony, 
Ooonterpoint,  Bndiaeata,  Bloentian,  Orebeatral 
In«lnuMnta,ete.  In  1900  Mr.  Granville  Han  took 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Mnsic,  and  a  reoiganiaation  of  a  Sfoidents' 
Choir,  Qrbheabm,  Opanatio  Glaaa,  Forlaightly 
iJrlifarsals,  and  Terminal  Concerts,  with  an 
Annual  Concert  at  the  Town  Hail,  was  effected. 
In  1 90S  Sir  Edward  Elgar  accepted  the  honorary 
position  of  Visitor  to  the  School,  and  has  evin  r  1 
hi^  p(»r^oTial  iiitercst  in  the  work  of  the  Scboi'l, 
not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  but 
by  personally  conducting  the  8tDdent8*OrBheetra 
at  a  Town  Hall  Concert.  A  Chamber  Music 
Clas.s  for  the  practice  of  Sonatas,  Trios,  Quartets, 
etc.,  ui  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Moasel, 
and  interesting  concerts  of  the  work  of  thia 
rlrrs  are  givon  at  the  close  of  mrh  session. 
The  Operatic  Chun,  in  the  charge  of  the  Principal 
and  Mr.  H.  A,  Breeden,  has  given  perfonnmoea 
of  Mozart's  <  Magic  Flute ' ;  Oluok'a  'OrpllMM ' ; 
and  *  Iphigcnia  in  Aulis.' 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  every 
aeesion,  and  oertifloatea  are  awarded  to  aneoeaaftJ 
stutlents  in  the  Ilonoui-s,  First,  an<l  S»-cniii! 
Grades.  The  examinations  are  conduct€«d  in 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  Syllabus,  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Associated  Board,  by  the  Principal 
and  a  ^'iR^ting  Examiner,  a.H.si8ted  by  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  Mr.  Ivor  Atkins 
(Woroeiter);  Dr.  O.  R.  Sinolair  (Hereford); 
Dr.  Herbert  Brewer  (Gloucester) ;  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Corder  (London)  have  ofli  -'nted  in 
the  capacity  of  Visiting  Examiner  during  rc«.«nt 
yeam  The  work  presented  at  the  Studanta* 
Concerts  i:^  rnr»  fully  selected  from  tlie  Classics, 
and  recognised  Masters  of  Music,  and  perform- 
anoea  have  been  given  of  audi  worka  aa  Baeh*« 
'  Magnificat,'  'Sleepers,  wake,'  'Bide  with  us'; 
Brahms's  'Song  of  Destiny,*  'Rha]i8ody'; 
Beethoven's  'Choral  Fantasia,'  Pianoforte  Con- 
oertea ;  Haydn*a  and  MoBut^aSymphoniea,  etc 
Tlie  number  of  individual  student-s  at  the 
present  time  is  about  700,  and  iucrwLsrs 
annually,  while  the  work  of  the  students,  and 
tha  reaalta  obtained,  afford  encouragement  to 
those  interested  in  the  piegian  of  music  in  the 
Midlands.  g.  b. 

MIDSUMMER  HIOHTS  DRXAM  MDSIO^ 
by  MendehNohn,  oonaiata  of  two  parte.  (i)na 
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Overture  wiu  written  between  July  7  aud  August 
Iftie,  With  thtt  Utter  oT  which  d«t«0  the  aoora 

(in  the  Rf  rlin  Bibliothek)  ia  signed.  It  appears 
from  Marx  8  aUtement  {JSrimn,  ii  231-33)  that 
tiM  woAt  m  JMW  it,  is  s  aeoond  attMiipt. 
Thm  Itacimr  QM,  of  which  the  first  half  was 
completed,  hegan  with  the  four  chonlH  ami  the 
(aiij  figure.  On  these  followed  a  reguUr  uver- 
tat9f  in  wliieh  the  theme 


lepreiwnted  the  proceedings  of  the  loTers. 
thing  else  haa  survived.  The  Bergomask  dance 
•nd  otlMr  noet  characteristic  features  are  all 
new.  and  appear  to  liav-  b«  -  ii  the  result  of  the 
representations  of  Marx,  who  urged  that  the 
vwmtan  dioiild  not  only  be  formed  on  the 
BQbject  of  the  play  but  should  a'lopt  it  as  a 
Pro'^Tanim*'.  It  was  first  performed  in  public 
at  htettm  m  Feb.  1827.  Mendelssohn  brought 
it  with  him  to  London  in  1929,  and  it  was 
r!aTr'}  uiiijer  hi«  lircrtinn  at  i  concert  given 
bj  Drooet  at  the  ArgjU  Kooiua,  on  June  24, 
ifjiWimiiMrp  ni^t  On  xetnrning  from  the 
eoDcert  the  score  was  left  in  a  hadmey  ooaob 
and  irrecoverably  Icmt. 

The  coincidence  between  the  melody  at  the 
efaae  of  the  overtDie  mad  tb*t  in  the  '  Mermaid's 
song  *  in  the  Finale  to  the  second  nrt  of  Weber's 
'Oberon'  is  no  doubt  a  mere  coincidence. 
Webor'9  Moll  «l  the  Finale  wu  finidied  in 
l)[csden  on  Jon.  7>  1826,'  immediately  after 
which  he  started  for  London  ;  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  of  the  moti/a  of  the  ojKra 
Aonld  bsfo  beeomo  hnown  befbre  ite  perform- 
ant  e,  April  12,  1826.  T'nt  -xf  nrt  from  this,  it 
is  so  extremely  unlike  Mendelssohn  to  adopt  a 
theme  from  another  eompoeer,  th«t  we  may  be 
periectly  sure  that  the  idee  was  his  own.  He 
introfJnces  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  at 
the  hrst /ortummo  ;  it  then  twioe  recurs  in  the 
oonrae  of  Uio  worUng,  and  a/ppmn  in  on  ox- 
tended  form  as  a  oantilene  in  thr  rrA;\.  Men- 
delssohn appears  to  have  felt  some  dilficulty  as 
to  the  notation  of  the  owwlurOi  He  fint. wrote 
it  with  the  Curynbjeet  in  quavers ;  he  then  ]mb- 
liahed  m  arrangement  for  tli«*  FF.  with  Cramer 
4  Co.,  which  has  the  fairy  subject  in  semi- 
qnavMs :  and  laetly  retained  to  fho  original 
notation,  in  which  the  score  is  printed.  These 
alterations  of  course  do  not  affect  the  actual 
sound  of  the  theme.  The  aoore  was  published 
with  thooe  of  the  *  Hebrides'  and  '  Me<  n-sfltiUe,' 
rt  overttiTM,'  by  fireitkopb,  in 
March  or  April  1S36. 

(ii.)  Tbo  moilo  for  tlw  PUy  was  oompoeed  in 
1848  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  Kinf?  of 
Prussia,  and  svar  produced  on  the  stage  at  the 
New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  on  OcL  14  of  that 
reheawnU    It  oontains  18 


numbers — Scherzo  ;  Fairy  march  ;  '  You  spotted 
makeo'  for  two  aopnnoaand  chonu ;  Melotbania ; 

Intermezzo  ;  Melodrama  ;  NottnnTo  ;  An'Hnte  ; 
Wedding  march ;  Allegro  oommodo  ;  Bergomask 
dance ;  Finalei  Iti  first  performance  at  the 
Philharmonic  was  under  the  comi>o6er's  direc- 
tion, May  27,  184  4.  [The  march  was  played 
on  the  organ,  on  the  Sunday  following,  by  Dr. 
K.  J.  Hopldns.  See  Mut.  TimM,  1899,  p. 
122.1  n. 

MlONON.  OiHira-comique  in  three  acts, 
words  by  MM.  GaiT^  and  Barbier,  founded  on 
'  Wilhelin  Meister' ;  music  by  Ambroise Thomas. 
Pro<iiirer!  at  the  Opira-Coniique,  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1866,  and  ui  London,  at  Drury  Liane,  July  6, 
1870.  M. 

MIKADO,  THE.  Comic  oprra  in  two  acta  ; 
words  by  W.  8.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  l¥edttced  at  fho  Saroy  Theatre, 
March  14,  1886.  M. 

MILAN.  A  school  of  music  was  founded  at 
Milan  in  1483  by  Lodovioo  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan.  Some  writera  affirm  that  this  was  the 
first  public  school  of  music  in  Italy,  but  that 
of  Bologna,  founded  in  1482  by  Pope  Nioholaa 
V. ,  preyed  it  by  one  year.  FrancUno  Oaftuio 
of  Lodi  WHS  the  first  public  professor  of  music 
in  Milan.  Costan?!!  Pfrta,  the  pupil  of  Willaert, 
Zarlino,  Caimo,  Gastoldi,  Biffi,  and  others, 
were  also  eminent  compoeere  in  the  idd  Lombard 
sclii  nl  fif  nir:si  .  1  nt  Claudio  MontOTerde  (l><>rn 
at  Cremona,  1670)  was  the  first  to  found  a  new 
epoch  in  this  school,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the 
richeet  and  meet  powerful  in  Italy.  He  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  ot  Mantua  by 
his  performance  on  the  viola ;  and  by  hia 
diiootiim,  and  applying  himself  to  the  atndy  of 
composition  under  Iml'- f^nieri,  the  Maestro  di 
Cappella  of  that  Court,  he  became  a  considerable 
composerfor  theChuroh.  Theresultof hisAtadiea 
appears  in  some  valuable  innovations  in  the  old 
rules  of  coiinter{K>int,  which,  nl though  they 
excited  much  cavil  and  discu&.sion  at  the  time, 
were  aoon  adopted  not  only  by  dilettanti  but 
by  profc-vHors. 

Besides  making  these  important  discoveries, 
he  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  inventors 
of  recitative  in  the  Musical  Dnuna.  Orazio 
Vrrchi,  bom  al)f»iit  l.'j.^)0,  wa.s  another  writer 
ot  operatic  music  of  the  Lombard  school.  His 
opera  of '  L*  AmApamaao^*  was  one  of  the  earlieat 
operatic  representations.  These  and  many  other 
writer«t  of  dramatic  music  were  formed  in  the 
Lombard  school,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
composers  for  the  Church,  such  as  Viadana, 
Noscimbeni,  SiTiiy  liciano  Olivo,  Cill^^eppe  Vii;- 
nati,  Antonio  Kosetti,  Gio.  Andrea  Fioroni, 
etc  etc. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
famous  school  of  singing  of  Oinseppe  FeHinando 
Brivio  Mouriahed  at  MUau,  but  there  does  not 
eeem  to  have  been  any  special  '  Aooademia '  or 
Oonainratoiio  for  pabUo  mnaioa]  instmetion  till 
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the  year  1807,  when,  bj  a  deore*  of  Kapolflon 
Buiinapatte,  the  present  Sojal  OooMrvatorio  of 

Milan  w.ii  wta>)lisli<<l. 

tij  order  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  BeauhamaiB, 
the  bnilding  amioud  to  th«  cliiinli  of  Saate 
Maria  della  Poiwione,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
sf-t  apart  for  the  new  musical  institute.  It 
maa  opened  on  Sept.  8,  1808,  and  furuially  iu- 
•ogOfBted  by  the  Marqnii  ds  Brtme,  minister 
of  the  interior  ;  and  it  was  to  be  modflltMi  on 
the  pattern  of  the  old  Conswvatohos  of  Naples. 

The  fint  fHmndeiit  of  the  CooMrratorto  was 
Bonifazio  Asioli,  chosen  by  the  oeIebrate<I  Oiati 
Simone  Mayr,  who  traced  out  tho  ni\rn  for  the 
new  institution  ;  and  the  first  professors  of  the 
▼ariooB  braaebM  of  mittioal  inttraotioB  w«re 
Ffdcrif,^,  S-'fchi,  Ray,  Pi.mtanida,  Ne^ni,  Rolla, 
Starioni,  Andredi,  Adami,  Belloli,  BuccinellL 
In  1814,  on  account  of  the  largo  increase  of 
pupils,  two  eztn  professors  were  nominated. 
During  tlm  yours  11^18  and  1S49,  '^r}\>'u  ^hf 
Austrian's  wero  in  Milan,  the  (jonservatorio  was 
also  occupied  by  their  troops,  bnt  the  rooaical 
instruction  of  the  pupils  was  carrii'd  on  in  the 
private;  houses  of  the  professors.  In  1850  the 
CoiLsei  vatorio  was  reopened  under  the  presidency 
of  Lauro  Rossi  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  con- 
si  lf>rablf  l.  iTi;:^f!  in  its  funn  of  government,  and 
fn'sh  jirovi.siou  was  made  ior  instruction  in  the 
organ,  the  harp,  the  hifltoiy  and  philosophy  of 
music.  In  1858  a  school  of  instruction  in 
nin^in^'  for  the  perfonnon  at  the  royal  tiiMtrw 
was  likewise  added. 

An  Academical  Chnmcil  was  instituted  in 
1864,  to  di'tt'iniinf  ^vh  it  prizes  should  be  distri- 
buted to  the  pupils,  and  every  year  th<^  who 
distinguish  themselvm  most  at  the  yearly  ex- 
aminations receive  a  m  onthly  pension  arising 
out  of  the  eudownunit  of  the  Institution.  In 
this  same  year  the  *  Society  del  Quartetto '  was 
formed,  of  whieh  many  of  the  meet  notable 
musicians  of  tlio  i)res<  nt  day  are  honorary 
members.  Every  year  this  society  causes  six 
or  eight  concerts  of  classical  music  to  be  per 
formed,  and  oifers  a  prize  for  the  best  moaieel 
composition  on  a  f^ivt-n  subject.  Tlie  '  Sf  iolo 
po(M)lari '  for  the  lower  oUsaes  of  the  people,  at 
the  coet  of  the  State,  am  alao  oflshoota  of  flie 
great  Milaneae  Conservatorio. 

The  programme  of  musical  instniction  in  tlie 
Boyal  Conservatorio,  aa  traualated  from  the 
report  of  January  1878,  of  the  president.  Signer 
Lndnvi.  n  Mrlri,  comprtdifiuls  two  kinds  of  in- 
struction in  music,  artistic  and  literary,  and 
theae  may  again  be  aabdbided  into  ft  pnlinunary 
and  a  superior  courae  of  inatmotion  in  either  of 
these  two  branches. 

The  Conservatorio  professes  to  give  a  complete 
mmrical  and  a  fair  literarjr  education.  The 
mumcal  instruction  is  directed  by  twenty-nine 
professors,  and  by  about  thirty  teachers  selected 
from  the  best  pupils  of  both  sexea.  For  the 
t  ■  teraiy  branch  there  are  aavon  profaaaara.  Then 


are  two  other  profeaaors,  one  for  dep(»tment, 
pantomime,  and  ballet,  the  other  for  diiU. 

Each  pupil  previous  to  admission  m'lst  pass 
through  a  preliminary  examinatioQ  to  see  if  Ue 
haa  any  capacity  for  the  branch  of  mnaiaal  in- 
struction be  intends  to  pursue.  This  examina- 
tion  when  jmssed  only  gives  the  pupil  a  right  to 
cuter  the  CoujserviituJ  iu  [)iobatioually  ior  aye^u", 
and  not  till  he  has  passed  the  second  examiua- 
tiun  at  the  end  of  the  probationary  year  i>  he 
admitted  as  a  pupiL  On  admiasiou  ht-  i^ys  m 
entrance  fee  of  twenty  lire,  and  every  y<  <ir, 
until  his  studies  are  completed,  lie  pays  to  the 
Institute  five  lire  monthly,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

Nine  yean  an  allowed  to  eaeh  pnpil  for 
study  in  com[>o9ition,  and  forattainingproficiency 
in  stringed  instruments^  ten  years  for  wind 
instmments,  deren  yean  for  inatroetion  in 
singing.  [For  the  opm-home  at  MSan,  aee 
S<  ALA,  La.]  c.  m.  p. 

MILANOLLO,  TsRSBA  and  Ua&ia,  two 
exceptionally  gifted  yoathftil  violiniata.  Do- 
me  nica  Maria  Teresa — the  elder  and  better  known 
of  the  two  sisters — was  bom  in  Savigliano  near 
Turin  ou  August  28,  1827,  and  died  (Mme. 
Parmentier)  in  Flaria,  Oet  2&,  1 904.  Her  airtar 
Mnrii,  whose  career  wa.«  si;  l(h  iily  cut  short  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  born  in  Savigliano, 
July  19,  1832,  and  died  in  Faria,  Got  31, 1848. 
Their  father,  according  to  Fetis,  was  a  poor 
carpenter,  and  his  little  daughters  were  two 
out  of  thirteen  children.  Teresa's  talent  asserted 
itself  at  the  age  of  four,  the  child  being  jo 
powerfully  influenced  by  a  violin  solo  j>layed 
at  High  Mass  one  Sunday  that  she  never  rested 
until  her  father  gave  her  a  violin.  Then  followed 
lessons  from  a  native  violialft,  Giovanni  Ferrero^ 
under  whose  tuition  «he  remained  for  aliout  a 
year,  making  astouudmg  progress.  Her  talent 
waa  ao  imcodoaa  that  her  fkther  began  to  Hiinlc 
seriously  alK)ut  her  nnisical  education,  and  in 
order  to  give  her  the  advantages  of  better 
tuition,  the  Milanollos  migrated  to  Turin,  when 
the  little  girl — scarcely  si\  received  instruc- 
tiou  from  Gebbaro  and  Mora,  two  violinists 
attached  to  the  Capella  Carlo  Alberto.  While 
in  TNirin  ahe  made  a  Urn  public  a]>}«aranoea 
which  confirmed  the  high  opinion  which  had 
already  been  formed  of  her  talcut,  but  the 
rt^compense  she  received  was  quite  iuadcquate 
to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  MilanoUo  family. 
After  a  year  of  strnL'j'l*^  md  trial  in  Ttirin, 
Milanollo  pire  reeolved  to  tempt  fortune  hj 
taking  Tereaa  to  Ihria.  lUl  of  hope  hot  with 
very  small  means,  ha  and  his  wife  and  tiwir 
two  children — Teresa  seven  and  Maria  three — 
left  Turin.  They  crossed  the  Alps  ou  foot, 
and  in  apite  of  cold,  hanger,  and  fatigue,  paianad 
their  journey  without  a  stop  utit;l  they  reached 
Marseilles.  Here  their  future  aspirations  for 
Tereaa  were  strengthened  by  her  saccessfid 
nppeaianoe  at  four  oonowta.   Amad  with  «& 
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Istndnotion  to  Lft&nt,  they  finally  anrivcd  in  | 
FuM  in  1837.     Lftfoat  at  odm  noogoued  I 

Terwia's  gifts,  made  her  one  of  his  pupils,      'vv»'<l  | 
hiBT  to  play  tire  times  at  the  Opera -Uomu|uo 
conearte,  uui  took  her  on  totir  with  him  throu^ 
Holknd  and  Btlgium.    At  these  appearances, 
besides  piAylug  solos,  she  otten  joined  her  master 
m  doets.    After  a  severe  illness  in  Amsterdam, 
which  prmnted  her  from  finiahing  the  tour, 
shp  reappeared  at  the  Hague,  and  played  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  presented  her  with  a 
faasdaome  diamond  onuaamL    From  Holland 
ihe  went  to  Kii|^aad  ;  play«d  in  Coven t  Garden 
Theatre  at  five  coneerti  ;  received  »ome  tnition 
from  the  Anglo-Italian  viuliuiat,  Mori,  and  then 
tound  in  tho  pfoyinoes  and  Walaa,  phijing  at 
forty  concerts  in  less  than  a  month.    For  this 
iatiguiiig  undertaking  the  child  received  no 
recompense,  owing  to  the  harpist,  Bosoha, 
absconding  with  aU  the  jirotits.    Previously  to 
till:?,  Teresa  had  started  giving  her  sister  Maria 
Tiolm  ieasons.     Maria's  gifts  were  also  of  a 
high  order,  though  her  s^le  was  quite  diffsrait. 
Teresa's  playing  was  full  of  warmth  and  feeling, 
while    Maria's   -was  hrilliant   and  sjwirkling, 
characteristics  which  caused  them  to  be  nick- 
uined  Mademoiselle  Adagio  and  Mademoiselle 
Staccafn.     AftfT  Maria's  il^'lnit  in  I^oulogne  at 
the  age  of  six,  the  two  sisteni  were  iix»ej>arahlu, 
tad  tntTelled  together  eweiywbare,  pluyiu^  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Bel^im.    In  1839  they 
retumed  to  Paris.    Teresa  assumed  an  incognito 
BO  as  to  take  lessons  from  Habeneck.  Habeueck 
rapooted  her  wiah  to  keep  her  name  hidden 
from  the  public  for  n  spif-.  Df  s'n  ly  and  never 
divulged  his  discovery  that  hia  pupil  was  Teresa 
MtUnftHA-    A  year  later,  the  sistera  appeared 
epin  in  public  et  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  gave  twelve  concerts  with 
great  success.   In  Paris  they  played  before  King 
Louii  Philippe  at  Neuilly,  and  et  Haheneok'a 
special  request  made  a  nu)st  successful  ap{)ear- 
ance  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  this  concert, 
which  tijok  place  on  April  18,  1841,  Teresa 
played  a  Polonaise  by  Habeneck,  gaitiing  aa 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  receiving  particular 
oempUmeats  &om  Oherabini  and  Auber,  who 
were  of  the  audienob   Ifaldiig  the  acqaaiiitattee 
of  Be  B£riot  at  Boulogn<',  she  riK'eived  some 
lej«ons  from  him,  and  then  travelled  with  her 
fisier  in  Belgium  and  (terniany,  played  before 
the  King  of  Pnuiia,  gave  twelve  oonoerts  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  1843  arrive^!  in  Vienna,  where 
they  created  a  furore  at  twenty-five  oon<»rts. 
In  the  same  year  they  ratonied  to  their  natiNre 
country,  and  on  June  9,  1845,  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  but  in 
^te  of  their  great  continental  reputation,  the 
London  eriticB  rather  condemned  what  they 
considered  to  be  an  exaggerated  style.    In  1 8 1 8 , 
after  continued  touring,  they  returned  to  Paris  ; 
in  Uie  same  year  Maria,  who  was  Just  sixteen 
and  had  heen  ailing  for  aome  nMnitha»  suddenly 


died  of  rapid  oonsumption,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Oemeteiy  of  P^re  Lacliaise.    Tevsaa  ^raa  ao 

overcome  with  gnef  at  the  lo«5  of  her  companion 
that  she  retired  from  public  life  for  some  time, 
remaining  moetly  on  «i  eatate  which  her  fotiier 
had Ixiught  nearMalezeville,  in  Lorraine.  Gradu- 
ally she  resumed  her  concert  Ri)j>earances,  winch 
she  continued  with  remaikable  succtsijj  m 
Germany  and  Italy,  until  1857,  when  she 
married,  on  April  16,  an  eminent  P'lench  military 
engineer.  Monsieur  Charles  Ju»eph  Th^ore 
Pkrmentier  (hwn  at  Barr,  [Lower  Rhine] 
Much  14,  1821).  After  her  marriage  she 
ahandoni-d  tlie  concert  platform  and  followed 
the  turtuuoii  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  a 
distingnished  soldier,  and  had  seen  ssrvioe  in 
the  Crimea,  and  was  also  an  excellent  amateur 
musician  faee  Fetis,  Biog.).  During  the  lifetime 
of  Maria  the  risten  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
)>oor  of  Lyons,  and  as  soon  as  Tereea  had  roused 
hersrlf  f]  oin  the  grief  which  her  sister's  death 
caused  her,  ahe  exerted  herself  in  establishing 
her '  Oottoerte  dee  Psuvres,'  whieh  she  oanied  oat 
in  a  systemutic  manner  in  almost  every  town 
in  France.  Her  plan  was  to  give  a  concert,  for 
which  the  wealthy  purchased  ticketti,  and  im- 
mediately to  follow  the  first  with  a  ssoond 
concert  at  which  the  audience  was  composed 
of  poor  people  entirely.  She  would  first  charm 
them  hy  her  playing,  and  at  tiie  oonolnsion, 
money,  food,  and  clothing — which  had  been 
purchased  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  former 
concert — were  distributed.  From  1878  until  her 
deatii  Ibne.  Ftomentier  lived  quietly  in  PSrfa. 

Compositinnp :  Ave  Maria,  chorus  for  male 
voices ;  Fautuiaie-el^giaque  for  violin ;  two 
romances  ;  Transcriptions  and  variations  for 
violin  and  pianoforte. 

F»^tis,  Biographir  fits  AftmeWM;  A.  C.  I>ahee's 
Famom  Fudinistf  of  To-day  and  Ycsterduy ; 
A,  BL  Olarke's  FfddStn  AneiaU  amd  MeeUm ; 
Z«a  Soeura  Milanalh,  itudes  bioyraphiqu'S, 
artistiquea  et  morales  (Lyons,  1847)  ;  Theresa 
Mxlanollo  et  Maria  Milanollo,  jtar  C.  M.  (Nantes, 
n.d.).  K.  H-A. 

MILDER-HAUPTMANN,  Pai'linf.  Anna, 
a  celebrated  German  singer  and  tragic  actress, 
tiie  daughter  of  Milder,  a  ooorier  in  the  Anstriaa 
service,  was  Iram  at  Constantinople,  Dec.  13, 
1785.  She  lived  afterward.s  at  Vienna,  where, 
having  loiit  Iter  father,  she  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  lady*a 
maid.  IT<'r  fine  voice  and  handsome  person 
attracted  the  notice  of  Sohikaneder,  the  well- 
hnown  Tiennese  manager,  who  uiged  hw  to 
enter  the  profession,  offering  to  bo  responeiMe 
for  her  musical  education  and  to  superintend 
her  debut  ou  the  stage.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  ahe  beoame  the  pupil  of  an  Italiui  singing- 
master  named  Toma,Hcelli,  and  subsequently  of 
Saiieri.  She  made  her  ttrst  public  appearance 
on  April  9, 1803,  as  Juno,  in  Siissmayer's  opera, 
*  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien.'   As  sb  artuC  aha 
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Mons  to  have  profited  but  little  by  iastrdiOtkMi. 
With  the  kind  of  Orientel  indolence  that  always 

diatingtiished  her,  she  wim  oontent  to  rely  for 
success  on  her  splendid  natural  gifts,  which 
wers  saeh  m  to  ppoenrs  ftnr  her,  almost  «t  ohm, 
an  engagement  at  the  Imporial  Court  theatre. 
That  the  part  of  '  Fidelio '  should  have  been 
written  for  her  is  saflicient  testimony  to  the 
oftpabilities  of  the  organ  which  caused  dd  Haydn 
to  say  to  hsTi  'Dear  child,  you  have  a  TQioe  like 
a  house  I ' 

Her  fiune  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1808  ahe 
made  a  brilliantly  successful  professional  tour, 
obtaining,  on  her  return  to  Vienna,  a  fresh  en- 
gagement at  Court  a£ prima  donna  assoluki.  In 
1810  Anna  Milder  miiTied  arioh  jeweller  named 
Hauptmann.  Her  greatest  series  of  triumphs 
was  achieved  at  Berlin,  where  she  appeared  in 
Glni^'s  '  Iphigenia  in  Taaris'ia  1812.  After 
ainglttg  witb  eqnal  ^lat  in  other  gnat  German 
towns,  she  contrapted,  in  1816,  a  permanent 
engagement  with  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin, 
where  for  twelve  years  she  reigned  supreme. 
She  i)laye(l  in  all  the  princi[)al  rdles  in  the 
repertoire,  but  her  great  parts  were  those  of  the 
classical  heroines  of  Oluck — Iphigenia,  Aloestis, 
Armida — for  which  ahe  waa  ppO' eminently 
fitted,  both  by  her  im|>oaing  presence,  an^l  >iy 
her  magnificent  soprano  voice,  fall,  rich,  and 
flawless,  whidh  both  in  amount  and  quality 
seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  deslro.  It  was, 
however,  nnwieldy,  and  this  natural  inflexibility 
so  little  overcome  by  art  as  to  be  incapable  of 
the  simplest  trill  or  other  florid  embellislimsnt. 
At  times,  especially  in  hrr  liter  ypnrs,  slie 
attempted  some  lighter  parts,  such  as  Mozart's 
Donna  Rlvira,  and  Snaanna,  bnt  her  lade  of 
ex^tion  prevented  her  from  succeeding  in 
these  as  she  did  in  Weigl's  o{)ora,  'DieSchweizer- 
lamilie '  (made  celebrated  by  her  impersonation 
of  BaUNline),  or  in  the  hroad  deelaniatory  style 

of  Gluck.  Althouf^h  '  Fi  1<  !iu  '  brrrinm  one  of 
her  principal  r6\&i,  her  ])crformanoe  in  this 
opera  was  never,  either  vocally  or  dramatically, 
irreproachable.  Thayer  (Xif^e  of  Brrthovf  u,  ii. 
290)  relates  a  conversation  witli  her,  in  1836, 
when  she  told  him  what  '  hard  hght^i '  &he  used 
to  hafO  with  the  master  about  some  passages  in 
the  Adagio  of  the  great  scena  in  E  major,  de- 
scribed by  her  as  'ugly,'  'unvocal,'  and  'inimical 
{widerairtbetxd)  to  her  organ.'  All  was  in  vain, 
however,  untu  in  1814  she  declared  herself 
rrsnlvcfl  never  again  to  appear  in  the  part,  if 
she  had  to  sing  this  ungrateful  air  as  it  stood — 
a  tbrsat  whioh  proved  effeetive. 

Her  manner  in  society  is  described  aa  cold 
and  apathetic,  and  her  degree  of  musical  culture 
so  small  that  she  could  only  learn  her  parts  by 
having  them  played  to  her  over  and  over  again. 
In  8pit«  of  this  (in  which  indeed  she  is  not 
singular),  she  was  as  much  admired  by  oom- 

Sen  aiMl  eritica  as  1^  the  court  and  the  pnUio. 
ter  deaoibea  her  golden  voiee  as  *  poiitinly 


belonging  to  tiiedaia  of  rarities,'  and  herself  as 

'  the  only  singer  who  gives  you  complete  Balis' 
fa^'tion.'  There  i«  no  doubt  that  her  m'^ff^n 
and  steady  holu  on  the  public  favour  had  a 
moot  important  inflnenoe  in  upholding  German 
0{)cra  and  the  classical  style,  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  frivolous  fashion  for  foreign  talent  of 
every  kind  which  reigned  at  Berlin. 

Chorley  tells  an  amusing  story,  on  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness,  of  an  occasion  when 
Mme.  Milder's  stately  calm  was  for  a  moment 
overoome  during  one  of  her  magnificent  im- 
personations of  Gluck's  heroines.  '  At  the 
moment  where  Bltim,  the  bass  singer,  who  used 
to  strengthen  himself  for  the  part  of  Hercules 
upon  champagne,  was  oanying  off  the  colossal 
Aloestis  from  the  shades  ^)elow,  Queen  Milder, 
aware  of  the  risk  she  ran  in  arms  so  imsteady, 
and  ovei|Mywend  witii  snddsn  tenor,  eixelaimed, 
"HerrJeanl  IdiUle!"  This  exclamation  elicited 
a  simultaneous  roar  from  nil  parts  of  the  theatre. 
And  from  that  day  iurward,  Milder  was  led,  not 
eanried,  firom  the  stage  by  tlie  God  of  Strength.* 
{MotUm  Gcrvian  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 

In  1829  she  abdicated  her  sceptre  in  Bttlin, 
owing  to  misunderstandings  and  differences  with 
tbr  J prra  director,  SpootinL  She  then  visited 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  PfTiriifirk,  but  her  voice 
was  failing  fast.  Her  last  public  appearance 
waa  at  Yisnnn  in  1888,  two  years  before  hor 
death,  whioh  hajKMnod  aA  Bmin  on  May  28, 

1838.  F.  A.  M. 

MILITARY  BAND.    See  Wind  Bani>. 

MILITARY  DRUM  ia  another  term  for  tlw 
side  drum.  fSee  Drum,  3,  vol.  i.  p.  732.]  v.  pe  p. 

MILITARY  SOUNDS  AND  SIGN  ALS.  The 
wo  of  mnaieil  inatnunenta  in  war  by  the  aaMaenti 
— a  use  whioh  ia  found  in  all  eoittitriaB  and  lit 
all  times — appears  to  have  been  Tnore  aa  an 
incentive  to  the  courage  of  the  troope  than  aa 
a  means  of  conveying  oiden  and  oommanda. 
It  is  in  the  13th  century  of  our  era  that  we 
hrst  And  undoubted  evidence  of  the  sounding  ^ 
of  tmmpets  in  a  field  of  battle  aa  a  signal  for 
atUck.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1816)  the 
French  charge  wr«<  ?i:rn?i11pd  in  this  manner, 
and  numerous  other  instances  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ohroniolea  of  the  poiod.  For  tiie  next 
200  years  at  least,  the  instrument  used  for 
signalling  seems  to  have  been  the  trumpet 
alone.  The  question  of  the  introduction  of 
the  drum  into  Enrope  is  one  involving  too  mmdi 
disrnnsion  to  l)e  entered  upon  here,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  the  first  clear 
oridenee  of  its  nse  it  the  passage  in  ftofamut 
(Bk.  L  Pt  i.  chap.  322)  describing  how,  in  tho 
year  1847,  Edward  III.  and  his  oompany  entered 

>  Tn  ctmnactlon  wiUi  ttila  won!  w»liaT«Mi  InaUaoeiif  TtaBiMl^ 
mtiTDit  kcciinej  In  Ui»  cboloc  of  tanna.  Wb«T«th«k^i9  IkvmS 
M  «  nMara  mma»  of  »»«k«ning  Um  eekoaa  h*  My»— 

'  Stow  Inif )c.  Hmt,  wt  tb«  wild  cdMca  flytlif ' ; 

tiMM^m  i  I  !■  to  be  BMd  M  k  ttfaai,  ht  MBykv*  Um  •trfetlj  oarrxt 

* LiM«m iMra. aaS  wkM  rw  vtalmwMiMitf  «poa  th«bml»' 
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into  Calais  '  k  grand  foison  dt  IHMiertruidies,  de 
trompes,  de  tambours,  de  nacaires,  de  ehalemies 
«t  de  moMS ' — no  mean  military  band  to  attend 
the  king  of  *  anmiiaiai] '  England  !  It  is  in 
Italj  that  the  drum  seems  first  to  have  been 
uwd  for  signaUiag  purposes.  Macchiavelli,  in 
wmnl  passages  io  his  AH  «jf  Wmr  (writtsn  far 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  1521),  clearly  states  that 
the  drum  commands  all  things  in  a  battle, 
proclaiming  the  commands  of  the  officer  to  hia 
tnofM.  Mb  aIbo  recommends  the  we  of  tniin> 
and  flutes,  the  latter  If-iiig  apj^arently  an 
klea  of  his  own  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  be 
wenld  give  the  signals  to  the  tmmpets,  foUoiwed 
bj  the  drums,  and  advises  that  the  cavalry 
ahould  have  instrument^i  of  a  diffennit  sound 
from  those  used  by  the  infantry.  Thu  use  by 
tlM  Italians  of  both  trumpets  and  drums  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Zarlino  (htitntioni 
Anumidu,  Veuioe,  1568,  pt  i.cap.  2), '  Oaservasi 
aaoom  tal eottameftDi  tempi noetri  ;  perdoodu 
di  due  esserciti  I'  uno  non  u-ssalirebbe  1'  inimioo, 
•e  non  invitato  dal  suono  delle  Troml)e  e  de' 
l^iuburi,  overo  da  alcuii'  altra  sorto  de'  musicali 
istnunentL'  It  was  in  all  probability  fiom 
Italy  that  the  earliest  musicnl  sip^nalfl  caiiie  : 
sgntd  over  Europe  by  mercenaries,  they  were 
Mdilied  and  altond  hf  tiie  diflbrant  troops 
wiiieh  adopted  timn,  bot  the  two  signalling 
instruments  were  everywhere  the  same  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Germany,  where  the 
■ft  MUM  to  have  been  introduced),  and  the 
names  given  to  the  different  sounds  long  rct^iincd 
eridenoe  of  their  Italian  origin.  The  hrst 
nflitary  signals  whidi  ham  been  hnded  doim 
to  us  in  notation  are  to  be  found  in  Jaunequin's 
remarkable  composition,  '  I^a  Bataille,'  which 
describee  the  battle  of  Mahgnan  (1515),  and 
waa  poblished  at  Antwerp  in  154S,  with  a  fifth 
part  added  by  Venlelot  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  526.] 
A  oomparison  of  this  composition  with  the  same 
ouMpoeei'e  shnOar  part-soitgi  'LaCNnm,*  *La 
prinse  et  reduction  de  Booi^gM'  (fifth  book  of 
Nicolas  du  Chpmin's  Chansons,  1551  ;  Eitner, 
BM.  d.  Sammelwerke^  1651  i.),  or  Francesco 
41  Mflaao'a  *U  Battaglfa,'  mid  bo  mort  in- 
teresting. an<l  would  prohably  disclose  pointi 
of  identity  between  the  French  and  Italian 
military  signals.  The  Moond  put  of  Janneqnin's 
'  Bataille  '  (of  which  the  first  ten  bars  are  given 
here  in  modem  notation)  evidently  contains  two 
tnunpetcalls,  '  Le  ik>uteselle '  and '  A 1'  Etendart. ' 
nalMieiitolsaS 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Jannequin's  '  Ba- 
tftille '  WM  published,  we  find  in  England  one 
of  the  e«li«at  of  fhoae  *  Rules  and  Articles  of 
"War '  of  whioh  tllA  Buccession  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.  These  'Rules  and 
Ordynaunces  for  the  Warre '  were  published  tor 
the  Fnooh  oampaign  of  1544.  Amoa^  them 
are  the  following  referenof's  to  trum[»et  signnls. 
'After  the  watche  shal  be  set,  unto  the  tyme 
it  be  discharged  in  the  momynge,  no  maner  of 
man  make  any  ahoatiiig  or  blowing  of  homes 
or  whisteling  or  great  noyse,  but  if  it  be  trura- 
pettea  by  a  special  commauudement.'  '  Euery 
honoiuui  at  tho  (ynt  blaate  of  the  trampetto 
shall  sadle  or  cause  to  be  sadled  his  horse,  at 
the  seconde  to  hrydell,  at  the  thirde  to  leape 
on  hiii  home  backe,  to  wait  on  the  kyug,  or  hia 
locdo  or  capitayna.'  There  is  hera  no  mantion 
of  drums,  but  it  muat  be  remembered  that  by 
this  time  the  distinction  of  trumpet  sounds  being 
oavaliy  signals  and  dnim>beats  oonflnsd  to  tho 
infantry  was  probably  as  generally  adopted  in 
England  as  it  was  abroad.  In  a  Virginal  piece 
of  William  Byrd  s  preserved  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  oalled  *Hr.  Biids  Battel,'  wbieh 
was  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  we  fmd  different  sections,  entitled 
'The  Souldiers  Summons,'  'The  March  of  the 
footemeu,'  'The  March  of  the  horsemen,'  'The 
Trumpetts,'  *  Tlie  Irish  March,"  and  'The  Bag- 
pipe and  the  Drum.'  The  tirst  and  tifth  of 
thsse  oontain  evidant  imitations  of  tnimiMt 
sounds  which  are  probably  English  niilitar}' 
signals  of  the  period,  the  combination  of  bag- 
pipes and  drums  being  a  military  march.  Jehan 
Tdwurot,  in  his  valuable  Orch4»9graphie  (1588),' 
says  that  the  musical  instruments  uso<l  ii-i  ivnr 
were  'lee  buccinee  et  trompettes,  litues  et  clerous, 
oors  et  oornets,  tibies,  fifres,  arigots,  tamboors, 
et  aultres  semblables'  (fol.  6&),  and  adds  that 
'  Ce  bruict  de  tons  les  diets  instruments,  sert 
de  signes  et  aduertissemeuts  aux  soldats,  pour 
dedoger,  marcher,  se  returar :  et  k  la  reoccnitre  de 
renneiny  leur  donnc  rrrur,  bardiesse,  et  courage 
d'assaillir,  et  se  defendre  virilement  et  vigour- 
ousement'  Tabottrot's  work  also  mentions  that 
it  was  the  custom  among  certain  German  troops 
for  tlu'  ciivalry  to  use  kettledrums.  Tfie  illus- 
trations to  the  1566  ediUou  of  L.  From>|«erger'8 
KrkgAnch  give  more  than  one  example  of  this. 
Similarly  in  Rabelais  we  find  a  dt'sotiptioii  of 
the  Andouille  folk  attacking  Pantagniel  and 
his  company,  to  the  sound  of  'joyous  fifes  and 
tabotua,  tnunpeta  and  elarions.*  Bat  though 
from  these  passai^cs  it  would  scom  as  if  signals 
were,  given  by  other  instruments  than  the  drum 
and  trnmpct,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  if 
this  was  the  case,  they  were  soon  discontinued. 
'  It  is  to  the  voice  of  the  Drum  the  Souldier 
ahoold  wholly  attend,  and  not  to  the  aire 
^  tha  whistle/  says  Francis  Markham  in 
1022 ;  and  Sir  James  Tamer,  in  his  iWlos 


Armata  (1683),  has  the  following:—  '  In  some 
places  a  I'iper  is  allowed  to  each  Company ; 
the  Oemant  hare  him,  and  I  look  ujton  tiieir 
Pipe  as  aWailik  Instrument.  The  Bag-pipe 
is  good  enough  Musick  for  them  who  Live  it  ; 
but  sure  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Almain 
Whistle.  With  OS  any  Captain  may  keep  a 
Piper  in  bis  Couipany,  and  maintain  him  too, 
for  no  pay  is  allowed  him,  perhaps  just  as  much 
as  he  deserveth.* 

In  the  numerous  military  manuals  and  works 
ptiblialaHl  during  the  1 7th  cpiitiirv,  we  find  many 
allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  the  diUerent 
signals  in  ose.  It  would  be  nnneoesnry  to  quote 
these  in  extenso,  but  Fraucis  Markham 's  Five 
Dereuics  of  EpMIrx  of  Warrt  (London,  1622) 
dumands  some  notice  tsa  being  thu  tirst  work 
which  gives  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
ditfprpnt  signals.  In  Dendf  K]iis*^1f  f),  'Of 
Drunimes  and  Phiphes,'  he  describes  the  drum 
signals  sa  follows :  '  lint^  in  tiie  miwuiiig  tha 
disohatge  or  btesldng  np ^tha  Watd^  than  a 
preparation  or  Summons  to  nmVe  them  repaire 
to  their  colours ;  then  a  beating  away  before  they 
begin  to  mateh ;  after  that  a  Jfordk  aooording 
to  tho  nature  and  custom  of  the  country  (for 
diners  countries  have  diners  Marches),  then  a 
Cfiarge,  then  a  Xetrait,  then  a  Troupe,  and  lastly 
a  Battalion,  or  a  Battery,  besides  other  sounds 
which  dej)endingonthe  phantasttikenesof  fnmin 
nations  are  not  so  useful.'  He  also  states  that  a 
work  upon  the  srt  of  dramming  had  been  written 
by  one  Hindar ;  unfortunately  of  this  no  copy 
apparently  exists.  Markham  is  no  less  explicit 
with  regard  to  Trumpet  Sounds  than  he  is  with 
Drum  Signals:  *In  Horse-Troupes  .  .  .  the 
Trumpet  is  the  same  which  the  Drum  and  Pkiph 
IS,  onely  diiTering  in  the  teannes  and  sounds  of 
the  Instroment :  for  the  first  point  of  warrs  is 
Butte  mlia,  clap  on  your  saddles ;  MounU 
Caanllo,  mount  on  horseback  ;  Tucqurf,  march  ; 
Oarjfa,  carga,  an  Alarms  to  charge  ;  A  la  Hian.' 
deudOf  a  rel3>ait,  or  retire  to  yonr  eoknna; 
Anqurf,'  to  the  Watch,  or  a  discharge  for  the 
watch,  besides  diners  other  points,  as  Froclama- 
tions,  Cahi,  Snmmona,  all  whioh  are  moat 
necessary  for  euery  Souldier  both  to  know  and 
obey '  (Dec.  III. ,  £p.  1 ).  It  is  noticeable  in  this 
list  that  the  names  of  the  tnunpet  sounds  evi- 
dently point  to  an  Italian  origin,  whOe  those  of 
the  drum  signals  are  as  clearly  English.  To  the 
list  of  signals  given  by  Markham  wo  may  add 
here  the  following,  mentioned  only  iu  diffierent 
English  works,  but  in  which,  unfortunately,  no 
musical  notes  are  given  :  Relicfc,  Parado,  Tajilo, 
(^Count  Man^lds  Directiomof  IVarrc,  translated 
by  W.  O.  1624) ;  March,  Alarm,  Troop,  Cha- 
madoes  and  answers  thereunt^j,  Reveills,  Pro> 
clamations  (Du  Praissac's  Art  of  Warrf^  Eng- 
lished by  J.  Cruso,  1639) ;  Call,  Preparative, 
Battle,  Betreat  (W.  Barriffe's  Military  Discip- 
Um ;  w  lAtf  Y<naig  Artillery  Man,  second  edition. 
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1639,  and  Eltou'a  Cmnpieat  Body  of  the  Art 
Military,  1650)  ;  Take  Arms,  Come  to  Colours, 
Draw  out  into  the  Field,  Challenge,  General, 
Pirkr  {Er^n^  -^h  Militanj  Di^iptine,  ICSO)  ; 
Gaihering  (Turner  s  tailas  Ar»uUa,  1683). 

To  retorn  to  thooe  ngnak,  the  notaa  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  earliest  collection 
extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  btnjk  of 
Mersenne's  />  hiMrumenlis  Harmonicia,  Trop. 
ziz.  (1635),  whore  the  following  oftvalry  ngnals 
»re  given — L'entrt-e  ;  Two  Boute-soHes;  A 
ebeval ;  A  Testendart ;  Le  simple  cavalquet ; 
Lb  doable  caTalquet ;  La  charge  ;  La  ohamade ; 
lAtvtraite  ;  Le  Guet.  Of  thest*  signals  (copies 
of  whii4i  will  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  17th 
oeiiturj  ID  tiit»  British  Museum,  Uari.  6461)  wo 
gNharathie  lint  Boots-oeUe: — 


The  next  collection  known  is  that  of  QMrolamo 
Fantini,  Trunipet'-r  tn  Ferdinand  11..  Ihike  of 
Toscany,  whose  work  is  entitled  Modo  per  tin- 
fmurt  a  tmam  dt  tromba  tamto  4i  gwrra 
quniUo  musicahntnle  in  organo,  con  tromha  .sor- 
dino, col  cimbalo  e  ogn  altro  istrumeTii-o ;  ag- 
yiuntffti  molU  sonate,  came  ballttti,  brandi, 
M/i  lui',  terabamdtt  correrUi,  panaggi  t  sonaU 
ton  la  irombft  e  rr'f^vu  itixirmf  (Frankr^rt, 
1636).  This  rare  work,  to  which  M.  Geor^jes 
Kaatnor  fint  drew  atleotioti  in  hie  Mamui  d$ 
liusiqw  MUUaire^  OOBtains  specimens  of  the 
following  trumpet  calls — Prima  Chiamata  di 
Gnerra ;  Sparata  di  Butta  Sella ;  L'accavallo ;  La 
mrcbta ;  Seoonda  Chiamata  che  si  vk  sonata 
tTskrt  1\  R^ttii-]ia  ,  P>;\ttaglia  ;  Alio  Stondardo  ; 
Ughetto  \  Kitirata  di  Capriccio ;  Butte  la  Tenda ; 
TnttiaTavola.  SomooftfaeMaraTwyelabomte. 
The  Bonte  f^elle,  for  ioataiioe,  consists  of  an  intro- 
'^^ll't^on  of  four  bars  in  common  time,  followed  by 
a  morement  in  6-4  time,  twenty-nine  bars  long, 
which  is  partly  repeated.  We  givo  hen  one  of 
tile  ahodrter  ai^idb)  '  Alio  Stendinlo*: — 

(Three  tlmes.^ 


Wifh  regard  to  fhe  Oerman  signals  of  tiiit 

period,  and  indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  military  music  in  Germany,  we  are 
reloctantly  comp<iikd  to  ti*eat  the  subject  very 
eosorily,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
material.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
kettlednuu  for  the  cavalry  came  from  Germany, 
ind  frequent  allusioiMi  are  made  in  French  worics 
of  the  18th  oeatufy  to  the  superiority  of  German 
militarv  nmsic.  But  owing  perliaps  to  the  more 
gBDsral  musical  intelligence  of  the  soldiers,  the 


different  signals  seem  to  have  been  handed  down 
orally  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  with 
other  nations.  It  is  said  that  their  signals 
Were  better  in  point  of  form  than  tho«e  of  otlier 
nations,  and  that  they  were  often  derived  from 
ix>pu)ar  yolkaliedw,  eto^  Their  mniical  8ui>eri- 
ority  they  retain  to  the  present  day.  An  in- 
teresring  jxiint  with  regard  to  the  German 
signals  is  the  Imbii  ihe  soldiers  had  of  inventing 
doggerel  verses  to  tbem.  8<Hne  of  these  rhymes 
are  .-^jiid  to  be  very  ancient,  going  back  so  far  as 
the  1 6th  century.  The  venes  were  not  oonfiined 
to  the  signals  of  their  own  armies,  but  were 
sometimes  adapted  to  those  of  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  French.  Freiherr  von  Soltau  gives 
several  of  these  lu  his  work  on  German  Voiks- 
lieder  (Leipzig,  1845).  The  foUowing  an  soma 
of  the  most  airikiag : — 

Wiihre  di  lnire 

Di  gutla  di  kumbt.  (1600.) 

Httt  dleb  Bawr  tdi  Inm 

H ach  dich  bald  davoB.  OMhOMlt) 

ZaBettmBett 

IMe  Itanunel  febt 
Und  das  Om  stoiim  Mtti  eoMeh^ 
VtA  aMhi  to  lani;  ho  Bette  Uhti 

(Pnuflian  ZapfeDstreicb,  or  Titt00>) 

IMe  PmnsoMD  haben  das  Osld  nstolileD* 
Die  Preussen  wollen  es  wiederaolenl 
CMnld,  gHlald,  gedald ! 

(PnastaB  Zapflanstrelcb. ) 

KartoffeUupp,  KartofTekiipp, 
Und  daoD  and  wann  sin  SchOpfenk*^*, 
Mdd,  flMbl,  mehL  (Hon8|^al.)t 

Anofher  pvobable  reason  of  tiie  soarcitir  of  old 

oollection.s  of  signals  in  Germany  is  that  the 
trumpeters  and  drummers  formed  a  very  close 
and  strict  guild.  The  origin  of  Uieir  privileges 
was  of  great  antiquity,  but  their  real  etran^h 
dates  from  the  lmj>erial  dceree.s  ronfinning  their 
ancient  privileges,  issued  in  1528,  1628,  and 
1«80,  sad  eonfirmed  by  Ferdinand  III.,  Charles 
VI.,  Francis  I.,  and  Joseph  II.  Sir  Jas.  Turner 
(Pa  flag  Armata,  Lond.  1  (^'2X)^  has  some  account 
of  this  guild,  from  which  were  recruited  the 
oomt,  town,  and  anny  tnunpeten.  Their 
jin'.-ilfges  were  most  .'strictly  observe*!,  and  no 
one  could  become  a  master  trumiieter  except  by 
being  apprentioed  to  a  member  of  the  guild.' 

I  In  BnflMid  tinilUr  nonacoM  rttfiBn  an  UmaUd  Iv  i 
llwoJla.  TtaairAMMttMnaailfvrpttaatananr  ~ 


g-"FJ  I  f  g  r 


Ob,  tfrn-mta  wlw haw pmWnti  aaA  plMb  baft 


m — 1 — 

Of  r^emt  )  ■  ir .  n  vml  inlWllon*  of  Tminpct  «n<1  i\xigli>  Sonndi 
viUi  adapted  wurtta  bavp  bMO  Bubllaltrd ;  tb^t  by  A.  C.  Athtrlnr 
(Men  It  MpMteUy  eaaptata. 

•  R**  «Uo  Crr»monttl  u.  PYt*(Ufia  d.  TromMttr  «.  Pmutitr 
(Drcadcn.  no  date.   Q<Tr.t«<rt  In  W-ykKrlio'i  Miuteiana.  p.  110). 

*  Fnrthar  lnfornifttu>D  on  thl^i  rabieet  wUl  be  fooud  lu  McitdaL 
ruh  par*  •  TromjwUr,  itiid  in  tbc^Wdril ^mM, In  tMt«rUci«,  rtr-_ 

i-auUn-Suntt  (H»Ua.  17H). 
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Returning  to  France,  we  find  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  downwards  a  considerable  number 
of  Old«n  of  tho  government  regulating  the 
different  trumpet  and  drum  signals.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  by  M.  Kastner  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Mamtd,  to  whidi  mnk  m 
must  refer  tho  reader  for  a  more  detailed  agoonnt 
of  the  various  changes  which  they  underwent. 
In  1705  the  elder  Philidor  (Andr^)  inserted  in 
hia  immense  autogmidi  eoOeetioii  [aeePHiLiDOE], 
]>art  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  many  of  the  '  batteries 
et  «mn«rieo'  compowd  hj  hinunlf  and  Lolly  for 
the  French  army.  Tho  part  which  Lolly  and 
Pliilidor  took  in  th<^  compositions  seems  to 
have  been  in  adapting  short  airs  for  fifes  and 
hanthoia  to  the  fimdaoiental  drum-befttiL  See 
the  numeroiM  oxamplet  printed  in  Kaatnor^a 
Manuel. 

From  this  time  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  French  signals  increased  enormously.  Be- 
sides Philidor's  collection,  a  great  number  will 
be  found  in  Lecocq  Madeleine's  Hervice  ordinaire 
«t  /ournaUer  de  Is  Oetvaleri*  m  ohr^gi  (1720), 
and  Marguery's  Instrudiona  pour  Us  TayrUxmrs, 
for  the  most  ]>art  full  of  corruptions,  and  too 
often  incorrectly  noted.  Under  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  the  military  signals  received  a 
number  of  additions  from  David  Buhl,'  who 
prepared  different  sets  of  ordonnanoes  lor 
tnnnpets,  dnmis,  and  tifts,  whioh  ipno  adopted 
by  the  successive  French  govemmonti  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  still 
form  the  principal  body  of  signals  of  the 
Frandi  Army. 

Tho  FnMioh  signals  are  much  too  nuincrnus 
for  quotation  in  these  pages.  They  are  superior 
to  the  English  in  the  three  easentials  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  nmplirity,  bat  in  all  three  re.s[>ects 
are  inferior  to  the  German.  Perliajis  th«'  l)esl 
French  signal  is  'La  Hetraite,'  played  as  ar- 
ranged for  three  trumpets. 


Returning  to  the  Enj^dish  signals,  after  the 
KebeUion  and  during  the  great  continental  ware 
of  the  18th  century,  the  English  army  under- 
went many  changes,  and  was  much  influenced 
by  the  association  of  foreign  allies.  The  fife  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  was  reintroduced  by  the 
Doko  of  Combetland  in  1747.  Fifee  wore  first 
used  by  the  Royal  ArtUleiy,  who  were  instructed 
in  playing  them  by  a  Hanoverian  named  Ulrich. 
They  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Guards 
and  the  19th,  and  soon  came  into  general  use. 
Grose  {}f Hilary  .4nfiijtiifi>-^)  alleges  that  the 
trum{>et  was  first  adopted  in  1759  by  the 
Dragoons  instead  of  tho  hantboii  ;  hut  thia  ia 
evidently  an  error,  as  by  an  order  of  George  II., 
dated  July  25,  1743,  'all  Horse  and  Dragoon 
Grand  Guards  are  to  sound  trum|)ets,  and  be»t 
drums,  at  marching  from  the  Parable  and  Ro> 
lieving.'  On  the  formation  of  light  infantry 
r^ments,  drums  were  at  first  used  by  them,  in 
common  with  tiie  rest  of  the  army,  bat  about 
1792  they  adopted  the  bugle  for  signalling 
piirpo.sps.  '  Hugle  Horns '  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  Hides  and  RtgultUiona for  the  Fornuitunu, 
FiOd-BuenSm^  mi  Memmmt$^  ^Bi»  JfS|M^« 
Forrfs,  i.ssued  Jtinc  1,  1792.  In  December 
1 798  the  first  authorised  collection^  of  trumpet- 
bugle  Sounds  waa  issaed,  and  by  rogulationa 
dated  Nov.  1804  these  Sounds  were  adopted  by 
every  regiment  and  corps  of  cavalry  in  the 
service.    The  bugle  was  afterwards  (and  still 

*  In  JantM  Ollhert'*  BttfU  nam  CmUt  V  IH0rmrn,  atr.  (LoDdon. 
1SM»  Um  MiUior  •UUa  Ui»t  h*  wm  '  in  th«  yau  1790  Ui«  rtnt  iiutt 
Arrangwl  mm!  PubilalMd  Ui«  eomplMt  D«ty  o(  Ui«  Trempat  iti 
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i»)  used  by  the  Rojd  ArtiUtiy,  and  about  the 

time  of  the  Crimemn  campaign  was  UMii  by  the 
taTaJiy  in  the  field,  although  the  taumpet  ia 
Kill  xmd  in  camp  and  qoarten.  The  uw  of 
the  ^mrii  '  for  signalling  is  almost  extinct  in 
vu  amy,  except  for  parade  purposes  to  con- 
Tij  orders,  but  combined  with  the  fife  (now 
fliUed  the  flute),  it  ia  used  for  marching  pur- 
poses. Like  many  other  muHic&l  matters  con- 
oected  with  the  Bnti»h  anuj,  the  state  of  the 
diignnt  bogle-  and  trumpet -soonda  oalla  for 
ooQsiderable  reform.  The  instruments  used  an 
tnjmpets  in  Ef^  and  bugles  in  Br>.  and  though 
tlie  foruier  are  said  to  be  specially  used  by  the 
Horse  Artillery  and  Caraliy,  and  the  latter  by 
the  larval  Artillery  and  Infantry,  there  seems 
to  be  no  settled  oustom  in  the  service,  but — as 
is  tlM  aimilar  eaae  of  the  diffinmt  regimental 
midua — one  bnadi  of  the  service  adopts  the 
Mtrament  of  another  branch  whenever  it  is 
fNUid  convenient.  The  two  oolleotions  of  Sounds 
fnmerly  pabUdied  for  the  nepeetive  nee  of  the 
Mounted  Services  and  Garrison  Artillery  and 
tbe  Infiintry,  have  been  sujierseded,  since  Dec. 
1902,  by  Tlu  Trumpet  and  Bugle  Sounds  for  the 
Amy,  which  was  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  CnniiM.iTi  liiit,  Royal  Military  School  of 
UuaOf  and  is  issued  by  Mitborit>.  In  this  all 
vOs  have  Imod  aarindlated,  ao  tbst  they  can  be 
mmded  either  by  trumpet  or  by  bngle.  The 
work  contains  R*>(jiniental  TallM,  War  and  Pface 
Calls,  for  ail  anus,  and  Instructions  for  iruin- 
psfesn  and  Bnglera.  The  aoimdB  an  formed  by 
diflr-rent  coml)in.'\tinns  of  tlie  0[ien  notes  of  the 
bogle'  and  trumpet.  Their  scales  are  as  fol- 
bvi: — 

Bogle.  _ 


Trumpet. 


The       of  fbe  tmmpet  ia,  lunrew,  never 

osfd.  Many  of  the  English  signals  are  intrinsi- 
c«Uj  good,  while  many  are  quite  the  reverse  ; 
and  tbey  atv  noted  down  withont  maeh  r^ard  to 
tiw  manner  in  which  they  should  l>e  played.  A 
eompahson  with  the  sounds  used  by  the  flennjin 
vmy  (especialiy  the  infantry  signals)  shows 
ham  anperior  in  tiilii  rsapeot  ti»  latter  are,  the 
t^sts,  {ittUsea,  innrk'?  of  expression,  and  tempi 
being  ail  carefully  printed,  and  the  drum-and- 
flfe  marches  being  often  full  of  excellent  effect 
and  spirit,  while  in  the  fiqgliah  maniwla  atten- 
tion to  these  detaila  is  mon  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

In  condnaiop  unst  refer  the  reader  who 
wadd  fnrthar  invertigata  thia  salg'eet  to 


'  ftocse  of 

»  S«  TO.:  1  ;i 
VOL.  Ill 


Kastner's  Manuel  gMnU  de  ifusique  MilUaim 
(Paris,  181S),  where  are  to  be  found  a  large 
number  of  the  signals  and  sounds  in  use  in  the 
diAwent  Eoropean  anniss  in  the  aathor*a  time, 
as  well  as  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
military  music  in  general — a  subject  which  has 
been  hitherto  strangely  neglected  in  both 
Germany  and  England.  Some  little  informa- 
ti  ri  also  be  found  in  Mendel's  Lexikon 
(arts.  '  MUitau^-Musik, '  and '  Trompeter  'i  The 
present  writer  ia  modi  indebted  to  the  kuidneM 
of  Col.  Thompson  and  Col.  Barrington  Foote, 
j«i8t  and  present  Commandants  of  the  Slilitary 
School  of  Muikic,  Kueller  Uall ;  Lionel  Cu«t, 
Esq. ;  Lient  A.  J.  Stretton  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Browne, 
bandmaster  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Schools, 
and  Messrs,  H.  Potter  k  Co.,  who  have  fur- 
nished infonnatioii  Ibr  lliia  arlida.  The  laat- 
name^l  firm  pahUih  » Ihwm,  FhUe,  ami  Suifk 

Ihity  TlUoT.  W.  B.  K. 

MILUSR,  Edward,  Mus.D.,  bom  at  Norwich 
in  1781,  etndied  mnaie  under  Dr.  Bnmey,  and 

was  elected  organist  of  Doncaster,  July  25,  1756, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Nai'es.  He 
graduated  as  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1786. 
He  died  at  Donoaster,  Sept  12,  1807.  His 

COmi'OHitidn''   rnnipnse  r]r-;Heg,    SOngS,  harpsi- 

choixi  souatas,  ttxiU  solos,  psalm  tunes,  etc, 
and  he  waa  tiio  antfaor  of  'The  Elementa  of 

Thorough-ban  and  Composition,'  1787,  and  a 
Iligtanj  of  Ikmeaster,  1804.  In  his  '  PiNilms  of 
David  for  the  use  of  Paiiiih  Chureiies '  occurs 
the  famoos  hymn-tnne  'Roddngham.*  See 
Musical  Tiin^3,  1901,  p.  736.  w.  H.  ii. 

MILLICO,  OIU8S1TK,  a  good  composer  and 
better  singer,  waa  bom  in  1789  at  Tetlini 
(Poviglio),  Modena.  Gluck,  who  heard  him  in 
Italy,  thought  him  one  of  the  neatest  soprani 
of  his  day,  and,  when  Millico  visited  Vienna  in 
1772,  and  waa  attadied  to  the  eonrt  tiieatre, 
Cluck  showed  his  estimation  of  him  hy  choosing 
him  as  singing-master  lor  his  own  niece.  In 
the  spring  ol  that  year  Millico  had  already 
come  to  London,  where,  however,  he  found  the 
public  hut  little  disposed  in  his  favour.  Though 
a  judicious  artist  and  a  most  worthy  man,  he 
was  not  an  Adonia,  and  his  voice  had  received 
its  greatest  beaaties  from  art  fBumey) ;  '  Of  a 
Kiigularly  dark  complexion,  ill-made,  and  nn- 
conunotily  plain  in  features'  (Lord  Mount- 
EdgonmbiB).  By  the  end  of  the  aaaeon,  Hillteo 
had  re  versed  the  first  unfavourable  impression, 
and  his  benelit  was  a  btmiper.  Ho  had  then 
ap{>eared  in  'Artaserse'  and  'Sofonisba,'  and 
he  took  part  in  'II  Cid'  and  'Tameriano*  in 
the  following  year.  In  1774  he  app^ftred  here 
in  '  Perseo,"  after  which  he  went  to  Berlin.  In 
1780  he  was  in  Italy  again,  attached  to  the 
Neapolitan  Court,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
profited  by  his  own  influence  to  oppress  other 
artists.  Fetis  gives  a  list  of  his  compositions, 
including  three  operaa,  three  cantatas,  a  collec- 
tion of  canaonets,  pnblisbed  in  London  (1777X 
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and  oth«r  piooes.  [The  can^onota  are  apparently 
a  small  oblong  quarto  pubiicatiuu  uf  Italian 
BongB,  *  Six  Songs  with  an  aaoomiNuityiiMnt  (tie) 
for  the  Or«Ht  or  Small  liar]i.  forttrpiiino,  or 
hari>3ichord  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hobard  by  Giuaeppe  Millico,'  iamed  originally 
by  Weleker  and  republished  by  Bixfiihill  at  a 
mneh  later  date.    p.  K.]  t.  m. 

MILLOCKER,  KAE^  a  moat  proline 
poaer  of  operettas,  was  born  in  Vienna  on  May 
29,  1842,  and  was  educated  in  the  Ck>naerva- 
torinni  der  Mnsikfrcunde  therp.  After  being 
ciii>i'llinei8ter  atGra?.  in  1864,  and  at  the  short- 
lived Harmonietheatsr  in  Vienna  two  years 
later,  MilKkker  was,  in  appoititoJ  con- 

ductor of  and  oompoeer  to  the  Theatcr-an-der 
Wien,  for  whioh  he  aooompllBhed  all  of  his  most 
brilliant  work.  The  list  of  his  compositions  is 
very  lorifj.  It  includes,  besirlos  u  ntimber  of 
musical  farces  and  the  collectiuu  of  piauoforte 
pieoes,  whioh  were  iaroed  as  the  Muaihalische 
Pres^r  in  niontlily  parts,  the  o|ierettaa  'Der 
todte  Gast,'  and  *  Die  tieideu  Binder,'  written 
for  Oraz  ;  '  Diana,'  produced  at  the  Hsrmonio* 
theiiter  ;  '  Fraueninsel,'  brought  out  at  Buda- 
Pt'sth  ;  *  Kin  Abenteuerin  Wien,* '  Das  Vonnin- 
scUene  Schloss,'  with  dialect  songs,  'Graiin 
Dnborry,'  *Der  Bettelstadent '  (1882),  whidi 
enj'»y<'d  an  enormous  vomit>  in  Geniimy  and 
Austria  especially,  and  was  produced  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  April  12,  1884  ;  '  Der  Feld- 
predigor,'  '  Der  Vioe-admiral,'  *  Die  Sieben 
iSc1ivv;i1k'ii,"  'per  armp  .Innatlmn.'  '  T>a.s  Sonn- 
tagskind,'  'Gasparone,'  and  a  hmt  of  other 
operettas.  Jiillocker's  musie  was  piquant  and 
oheerful,  and  aimed  at  {lopularity,  which  it 
very  easily  attained.  Ho  died  at  Baden,  ne^r 
Vienna,  Dec.  31,  i>399.  b.  H.  l. 

HILLS,  RoimRT  Watkin,  horn  March  4, 
1856,  at  Painswick.  Glouc'st^-rsliirc,  wns  taught 
singing  by  Edwin  Holland  in  London,  by  S. 
Blasco  in  Hilan,  and  on  his  rotitm  to  London 
by  IMumo.  On  May  17,  1884,  he  made  his 
d*^hnt  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert,  and  on  the 
21st  he  made  a  single  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Birmittghani  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
as  Balthazar  in  an  English  version  of  *  La 
Favorite,*  and  was  offered  a  permanent  en- 
gagement, which  he  declined  in  favour  of  a 
ooncert  career.  On  Jan.  1,  1885,  he  create.  1  a 
favourable  impression  at  the  AUxTt  liall  in 
the  'Messiah.'  On  Feb.  14  he  tirst  appeared 
at  the  Popular  Ooncerts.  In  the  antoinn  of 
the  same  year  he  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  the  production  of  Stanford's  '  Three 
Holy  Children,'  etc.  From  that  lime  until  the 
present  he  has  been  a  fimnuite  baritone  singer 
nt  all  t!io  prinripnl  concerts  and  f(^stival.s,  and 
since  1894  has  mode  several  tours  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Aostralasia,  ete.,  with 
the  greatest  success  (BriL  M%u.  Biog. ,  etc. ).  A.  c. 

MILLS,  SrnAsTrw  n  pianist,  English 

by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  the  United  iitates  for 


the  last  thirty  years  of  hi?  life,  where  he  made 
a  highly  honourable  record  &s  an  axtibL  He  was 
bom  in  Cirencester,  on  March  1,  1838.  Ho 
showed  evidence  of  decided  nm.sical  talent  at  an 
early  age,  and  when  he  was  seven  years  old 
played  the  pianoforte  before  Qneen  Vietoris. 
His  tirst  teachers  were  his  £ather  and  Cipriani 
Potter  ;  later  he  studied  at  the  Conservatorium 
in  Leipzig,  under  Moscheles,  Phiidy,  Kietz,  and 
Hauptmann,  and  then  eante  within  l3ttB  dielo 
of  young  men  who  were  so  strongly  itifluenced 
by  Liszt  Mills's  first  professional  engagement 
was  as  organist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
at  Shetheld.  which  he  took  in  1866.  He  did 
not  drop  out  of  sight,  however,  as  a  public 
pianist,  and  in  1858  he  appeared  as  solo  per* 
former  at  the  Oewandhaos  in  Leipzig.  In  1 859 
he  went  to  New  York,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance there  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  ou  Marcli  26,  in  Schumann's  A  minor 
concerto.  His  suooess  was  immediate  and  woU- 
foundcd,  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  favour 
with  which  he  was  received  in  the  United 
States  that  he  decided  to  settle  in  New  York, 
and  soon  gained  a  national  reputation  as  pianist 
and  teacher.  In  1859,  1SC7,  and  187$  he 
made  brilliant  and  successful  concert  tours  in 
Germany.  His  appearanoee  in  tilie  United  States 
were  frequent,  and  he  was  an  espp<  inl  favourite 
in  New  York,  where  he  played  every  season  in 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts  from  1859 
down  to  1877,  his  last  performance  being  on 
Nov.  24  of  the  latter  year.  It  i"  a  r^  -nrd  that 
has  only  one  parallel  in  the  Society's  hist<»y, 
viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman  (see  toL  it 
p.  414),  During  his  long  period  of  activity 
Mr.  Mills  did  yeoman's  service  in  the  canse  of 
good  music  in  the  United  States  that  has  been 
gladly  recognised  there  by  all  lovers  of  the 
art.  The  Philhannonie  Socict)' elected  hin)  an 
honorary  member  in  1866.  He  went  to  Wies- 
baden in  the  sommer  of  1898  in  quest  of 
health,  and  there  suffered  a  stroke  of  paxalysui 
which  caii<'pd  his  death  on  Dee.  21.       R.  a. 

MILTON,  John,  son  of  Richard  Milton,  a 
well«to-do  yeoman  of  Stanton  St  John,  near 
Oxford,  was  born  abont  IfiCo.  Aulirey  says 
that  he  was  brought  up  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Univornity  r^gisteis  does  not  make  this  impoo- 
.sihle,  for  they  were  careli  ssly  kept  at  tlmttime. 
Porliapa  it  was  at  Oxford  that  he  received  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  ftom  a  Polish  prince,  in  reward 
for  an  '  In  Nomine  '  of  forty  parts,  as  related  by 
his  grandson  Phillips  on  the  authority  of  the 
poet ;  this  prince,  it  has  been  conjectured,  may 
have  been  Albertos  AUmoo;  vaiode  or  palatine  of 
Siradia  in  Poland,  who  visited  Oxford  in  l.'i^S, 
and  was  entertained  by  the  University  with 
*  learned  recreations.'  Mflton  was  *cast  ont  by 
his  father,  a  bigoted  Soman  Oatholick,  for  ab- 
juring the  Popish  tenets,'  and  accordingly  went 
to  London  to  seek  his  fortune    In  1595  ho 
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VIS  mppnatibBd  to  J«iii«8  Collnon,  a  mooaber 

of  tlu-  ScriTVDon^  Company,  and  on  Feb.  27, 
1599  (1600),  was  himself  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Company.  He  married  Sarah  Jetlrey 
■Imt  tiM  attmedftta^  aod  Mttled  in  Bread  Street 

Of  his  oliiMren  (five  of  whom  were  baptized  (it 
Allhaliows,  Bread  Street)  three  survived  ;  John, 
the  poet ;  Christopher,  the  judge ;  andadaughter, 
Ann,  who  marriMl  Edward  Phillips  and  was  the 
motherof  Edward  and  John  T'liillips,  theanthnrs. 
About  the  year  1632,  Uilton,  who  had  acquued 
*  eonmderable  fortune,  vetbed  to  Horton  in 
Backin^ha  tit  shire.    In  he  was  electetl  to 

the  Mastership  of  the  Scriveners'  Company,  but 
avoided  serving  the  office  (For  |iarticulars  as 
to  hi»  boainess  cnreer,  and  a  lawenit  broaght 
against  him  and  hh  partner  which  was  deciib  d 
in  their  favour,  see  Masson's  Life  oj  Milton 
▼oL  i)  On  April  8,1637,  Milton 'g  wife  died  at 
Hmton,  and  soon  at  terwards  his  son  Christopher 
came  with  his  family  to  live  with  him,  tnitil  at 
some  dAte  between  Jan.  1639-40  and  August 
1641  he  moYed  with  them  to  Reading.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  taking  of  Reading  by  Lord 
Essex's  forces  in  1643,  when  he  went  to  live  in 
London  with  his  son  the  poet,  at  first  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  and  later  inahouse  in  the  I^bican, 
where  be  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  on  March  15,  1646-47. 

Uilton'a  muflieal  abOitiea  are  allwled  to  in 
his  son'a  poem  'Ad  Patrem.'  His  compositions 
di'^pkywinnd  mnsiHansbip.  but  areof  no  remark- 
at»ie  interest  The  following  were  printed  in 
hisUfetinie.  In'TheTHnniphBorOriana,*1601, 
'  Fair  Oriarm  in  the  mom,'  n  6.  In  Leighton'.'* 
'Teares  or  Lamentacions,'  1614,  'Thou  God  of 
might,'  a  4  (printed  by  Bnm^) ;  'O  Lord 
behold,'  a  5  ;  '  O  had  I  wings,'  a  5  (printed  by 
Hawkins)  ;  and  '  If  that  a  sinner's  sighs,'  a  5. 
For  Kavensoroft'a  Psalter,  1621,  he  set  two 
Pmbn-tnnM,  one  of  them  twice  over.  Of  his 
other  compositiojis,  '  When  David  lu  ard '  and 
'  I  am  the  Resurrection  '  (both  a  5)  have  been 
printed  iti  No.  xxii.  Old  English  Edition,  from 
B.M.  Add.  M88.  29,372-7,  which  also  contain 
'O  uix  is  me,'  a  5,  '  Preramnr  sancte  Domine,* 
•How  doth  the  Holy  City,'  and  *tiho  weepeth 
eontinnally'  (all  «  6).  At  Christ  Ghnreb, 
Oxford,  are  '  If  yelovemot* o  4,  and  five  Fancies 
In  fivp  and  FIX  parts.  n.  r.  p.  A. 

MINACCIANDO,  'threateningly';  a  term 
naed  onoe  by  BeeChoren,  in  a  letter  to  Sehott, 
dated  Jan.  28,  1826  (Nohl,  Xnte  Brief t  Brrf. 
hoveu's,  p.  282),  in  which,  after  some  playful 
the  following  |>ostscript  ooeatt : — 


trfllo 


MINGOTTI,  Rboika,  a  very  celebrated  singer, 
whose  family  name  was  Valentin i,  was  bom  at 

Najtbs.  of  German  parentis,  in  1728.  Her  father, 
an  othcer  in  the  Austrian  service,  being  ordered 
to  Oras  in  Silesia  in  the  same  year,  took  hb 
dauf^hter  with  bim.  Here  he  died,  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  placed  her  in  the 
Ursulinc  Convent,  where  she  received  her  tirst 
instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of  fonrteen,  how- 
ever, she  lust  her  uncle  liy  death,  and  the  pension 
which  ensured  her  an  asylum  with  the  nuns 
ceased  with  his  life.  CSompellsd  to  retom  to  her 
family,  slie  hiM  iit  some  time  VBty  nnhappily. 

In  ot'Ipt  to  escajHi  from  this  miserable  life, 
thougli  &uii  A  mere  child,  she  married  Mingotti, 
an  old  Venetian  nrasieian,  tropreiario  of  the 
Dresden  o{H}ra.  Perceivinp;  all  the  advanta;,'c 
that  might  be  tlerived  from  the  great  gifts  of  his 
young  wife,  Mingotti  placed  her  at  once  under 
the  tuition  of  Porjiora,  where  she  made  rapi<l 
jirngress  in  her  art.  From  a  slender  salary,  she 
soon  rose  to  receiving  more  considerable  pay, 
while  her  growing  {lopularity  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  a  pn\v(>rfnl  and  establiahed  rival,  the  celebrated 
Faustina,  who  actually  vacated  the  field  and  left 
Dresden  for  Italy.  Soon  afterwards  the  younger 
singer  went  also  to  Italy,  and  obtained  a  Inera* 
five  engagempTTt  at  Naples.  There  she  appeared 
withgreateclat(1 748)inGaluppi'8  'L'Olinipmde,' 
astonishing  the  Italians  no  less  hy  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation  than  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
a  ltd  style.  Engagemen  ts  were  immediately  offered 
her  fur  many  of  the  great  Italian  operas,  but  she 
refused  all  in  order  to  return  to  Dresden,  where 
she  was  air  i  1\  cuga^^ed.  Here  she  played  again 
in  'L  Olimpia^lo '  with  enormous  suooese.  Faus- 
tina and  her  boshand,  Haase  the  composer,  were 
also  now  again  in  Dresden  and  Burney  tells  an 
aneedote  wbi'  b.  if  tme,  shows  that  their  jealous 
feehngs  towards  Mingotti  had  not  ceased.  [See 
Hassb,  yoL  ii.  p.  889,  and  Bnmey,  Present 
State  {Oermavy),  i.  167.]  From  Dre.Vlfn  she 
went  to  SjMiin  (1751),  where  she  sang  with 
Gizziello  in  the  o|)eras  directed  by  Farinelli,  who 
was  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  sing  anywhere  but  at  the  Opera,  nor 
even  to  practise  in  a  room  that  looked  on  the 
street  1  Bnmey  illustrates  this  with  another 
anecdote,  too  long  to  quote  here. 

After  stH'ndiii^'  two  years  in  Spain,  Mingotti 
went  to  Paris,  and  thtiice  to  London  for  the  tirat 
time.  Her  arrival  here  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
tb  >  nperain  England,  whiehw.rf  in  a  languishing 
condition.  In  Nov.  1765,  Jommelli's  '  Andro- 
maca  *  was  performed,  but '  a  damp  was  thrown 
on  its  success  by  the  indispasition  of  Mingotti' 
(Burney).  She  told  that  writer,  indeed,  in  1772, 
'that  she  was  frequently  hi-sscd  by  the  English 
for  having  a  toothache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  to 
which  the  ^n(i<\  pcojib-  of  Kngland  will  readily 
allow  every  human  being  is  liable  except  an 
actor  or  a  singer. '  She  seems  to  have  been  a  ver; 
accomplished  singer  and  aotreis ;  hsr  tmly  fault, 
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if  aho  hiid  one,  being  a  littlt  wiat  of  imilliiM 

grace  and  softness. 

Her  contentions  with  Tueseht,  the  msnsger, 
occasioned  as  many  prirate  quarrels  and  feuds 
as  the  disputes  about  !Ta?idel  and  l^uononoini, 
Oluck  and  Fiocinni,  or  Mara  and  Todi.  Mingotti 
tddnmtd  •  letter  *ti»  tlw  town,'  bat  in  meh 
CAsos  '  n<  t  I  \vord  wbich  either  pArty  says  i-s 
believed  '  (iiurney).  Mingotti  (with  Gioidiui) 
carried  the  sams  oompany  through  the  next 
winter  with  gioot  Aelat, — but  little  profit,  in 
spite  of  appearances  ;  and,  aft<^>r  tins  soaaon,  the 
new  managers  gare  up  the  undertaking. 

At  the  clow  of  the  eeoeon  of  1763,  Signotm 
Mattei  left  England,  and  Oiardini  and  Mingotti 
again  resumed  the  reins  of  opera-government, 
and  Mingotti  sang  in  '  Cleonioe '  ('  in  the  decline 
of  her  favour' — Bamey),  *8iroe,'  <  Enea  e  Ia- 
vinia,' and  'T/furippe  o  Zenorrita.'  And  here 
the  reign  of  Giardini  and  Mingotti  seems  Uj  have 
onded,  after  an  Inauspicione  iohod  (Bumey). 
Slie  afterwards  sang  witli  considerable  suocess  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  but  she  always  re- 
garded Dnsflden  as  her  home,  during  the  life  of 
the  Elector  Augustus.  In  1772  she  was  settled 
at  Mmiidj,  living  comfortably,  well  received  at 
court,  and  esteemed  by  all  such  as  were  able  to 
appraoiate  h»  imdentandiDg  and  oonywatiop. 
It  gave  Dr.  Bumey  '  great  jileasure  to  hear  her 
speak  concerning  practical  music,  which  she  did 
mih  as  much  intelligence  as  any  maedro  di 
Oafpelia  with  whom  he  ever  oonveraed*  Her 
knowlinlge  in  singing,  and  powers  of  expression, 
in  ditt'erent  styles,  were  still  amazing.  She  spoke 
three  languages,  Oermas,  nraeh,  and  Italiui,eo 
well  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
wivs  her  own.  English  slie  likewise  sjwke,  and 
Spauiiih,  well  enough  to  cuuverse  in  tbum,  and 
nnderstood  Latin  ;  bat  in  the  three  languages 
first  mentioned  slip  w.is  tn:ly  olo<i«cnt'  She 
afterwards  played  and  t^ug  to  him  'for  near  four 
hoon,*  when  he  thooght  her  voioe  better  than 
when  she  was  in  England. 

In  17^7  Mingotti  retired  to  Xeuburg  on  the 
Danube,  where  she  died  in  1807,  at  the  ago  of 
seventy-nine.  Her  portrait  in  Cfayiona,  by  Mengs, 
isin  theDresden  nailery.  It  represents  her,  when 
young,  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand  ;  and, 
if  lUtibfhl,  it  makes  her  more  nearly  beantiftil 
than  it  waa  easy  for  those  who  knew  her  later  in 
life  to  believe  her  ever  to  have  l>een.  '  She  is 
painted  iu  youth,  plunipoeiw,  and  with  a  very 
expreasiTe  ooantenanoe. '  The  dog  in  Hogarth'a 
'  Lady's  Last  Stako '  ia  aaid  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Uittgotti's  dog.  i,  M. 

MINIM  (Ut  and  Ital.  Minima ;  Pr.  Bimehe ; 
r.»'r!ii.  Hitlbe  Note,  whence  the  American  term. 
Half-note).  A  note  equal  in  duration  to  the 
half  of  a  Semibrevo  and  divisible  into  two 
Crotoheta  (Semiminimae  iniJoreB)or  four  Qnavera 
(Semiminimne  minores). 

The  Minim  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that*  until  the  invention  of  the  Grotahet»  it  waa 


the  shortest  note  in  n.He.  "We  first  find  it  men- 
tioned early  in  the  14th  century  by  Joannes  do 
Muris  ;  though  Morley  says  it  was  employed  by 
Philippus  de  V'itriaco,  who  flourished  during  tta 
latter  lialf  of  the  13th.  Its  form  has  under^r.!]- 
but  little  change  in  modem  times.  it  wa^ 
alwaya  an  open  note  with  a  taiL  fbrmerly  Ha 
h»>ad  was  lozenge -8ha[H;d,  and  ita  tail  turned 
always  upwards  ;  now  the  head  is  round,  in- 
clining to  oval,  and  the  tail  may  torn  either 
upwards  or  downwards. 

In  ancient  music  the  Minim  was  alwaya  im- 
perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  waa  divi^iible  into  two 
Crotchets  only,  and  not  into  three.  Aatioie  pro- 

grejis<«d,  a  »nia,si  -  exception  to  this  rule  was 
atlbrded  by  the  Hemiolia  minor ;  but  it  was 
never  used  in  ligature.    [See  Hemiolia  ;  Lioa- 

The  Minim  Rest  resomM  s  that  of  the  Semi- 
broTe,  except  that  it  is  placed  above  the  line 
inataadof  below  it— a  peonliaiitj  whidi  ia  oh- 
in  the  oldost  MS&  in  which  Mininw 

occur.  w.  s.  R. 

MINNESINGER,  or  MINNESXNGER,  were 
the  German  counterpart  of  the  Troulwdoura, 
but  of  somewhat  later  date.  They  tlourished 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  were  aiio> 
oeeded  by  the  HJElMTlBaiNOKR  (see  p.  1 03).  TIm 
Minnesinger  were  almost  exclusively  of  noble 
or  gentle  birth,  and  to  modem  musicians.  th<? 
names  of  Walther  von  der  Vogplweide,  WoHram 
von  Eschenbach,  and  Tai  ni.ser  are  the  moet 
familiar,  from  the  dramas  nf  ^\  .iL:ri.  r.  The  work 
of  F.  H.  vonder  Hagen,  JliHtuMnufer  (1838-56)^ 
is  tibe  best  antiiority  on  the  aabfect.  The  name 
implies  that  love  was  the  principal  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  songs  of  these  knightly  minstr.  l^ 
[See  MKI8TRKMINGKB,  SoNO  (Germany).]  u. 

MINOR.  Whan  intervals  have  two  forme 
which  are  Tlfk>*  conuoDant  or  alike  dissonant, 
these  are  distinguished  as  m^or  uid  minor. 
The  minor  fbnn  is  always  a  semitone  less  tihMi 
the  major. 

The  consonances  which  have  minor  forms  are 
thirds  and  sixths  ;  the  dissonances  are  seconds, 
sevenths  and  ninths  ;  of  these  the  minor  thirds 
and  sixths  are  the  roiit^lir^t  of  oon-wnanrea, 
and  the  minor  second  ia  the  roughest  and  the 
minor  seTenth  the  smoothest  of  diiaonanoea. 

Minor  scales  are  so  called  because  their  chief 
characteriHiic  is  tlicir  third  being  minor.  Minor 
tones  are  lea»  than  m^or  by  a  comma.  [See 
Majok,  p.  81,  Day.  toL  L  p.  674,  and  Hnjf> 
iioi.tt:,  vol.  ii.  p.  37S.]  r.  n.  n.  r. 

MINOR  CANONS,  priests  in  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  ehtuehes  whose  duty  it  is  to  anper- 
intend  the  performanw,  of  daily  service.  They 
arf  not  of  the  chapter,  but  rank  after  the 
canuHH  and  prebeniinries.  They  were  formerly 
called  vicara  choral,  and  woie  originally  ap- 
])ointed  as  dcptttics  of  the  canoiis  for  church 
purposes,  their  number  being  regulated  by  the 
nnmber  of  the  oapitalar  memMra.  Laymen 
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were  frequently  apj>ointed  s«  ricars  choral,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  minor  canons  nliuuld  be  in 
hfllj  orders.  According  to  the  statutee,  they 
should  al^o  He  skilled  in  ehimh  music.  (Hook's 
Ckwrek  Ihctionary.)  w.  is.  s. 

MINOSK  (ltd.  Miim)  is  wwd  ft  mDing 
sign  in  muiie  which  clianges  suddenly  into 
the  tonic  (or  sometimes  the  relative)  minor 
of  the  original  key,  and  in  which  the  change 
«f  iigiifttim  mi^t  motp^  tlM  obtomtioii  of 
the  performer.  It  is  most  comrnonly  foxind, 
like  its  countexpftrty  Hagoiom  (see  p.  23)  in 
nhations.  IL 

lUKSTREL  (Fr.  MinMntr).  The  man  so 
Tagnely  u^M  in  mndcrn  rnnisntic  language  as 
the  equivalent  ot  musiciau,  liad  onginaJily  a  iiar 
man  daiiiite  signigcation.  Its  moat  probftble 
derivation  is  from  minister,  and  at  first  the 
minstrels  seem  to  hare  been  emyiloyed  by  the 
troubadours  as  their  atteudanu,  jxiasibly  in 
«idsr  to  Meompftiiy  them  on  some  itrtoged 

instrument.  TTironph  all  thr  drvflopmPTit  nf 
moaic,  the  idea  of  an  inatrumeutal  perforineT 
lilt  dang  to  the  nuno  minstral,  who  a)i{)«ar8 
to  hftve  oomsponded  in  the  north  of  Fnmoe  to 
the  jongleur  of  the  south,  and  to  have  performed 
the  saoie  fuuctiona.  The  name  minstrel  has 
■ndwfoDO  no  foeh  dehanng  chug»  of  mefto* 
inp  as  has  been  the  fate  of  jongleur  in  its 
modem  form  of  juggler.  £3ee  Soiio ;  Tbouba- 
IX)UR.]  M. 

MINUET  (Fr.  Menuct  ;  Ger.  MtmieU;  Ital. 
}lfnuitlo).  A  j  irre  of  music  in  danoe  rhythm, 
and  of  French  ongin.  The  uame^'is'^erived 
fran  the  Wendh  mum  (imftll),  and  rofen  to 
the  short  steps  of  the  danoe.  The  exsrt  date 
of  its  hrst  invention  is  uncertain.  According 
to  some  authorities  it  came  originally  from  the 
pronmee  of  Pmtou,  while  othera  my  that  the 
first  was  composw]  l  y  T  nlly.  In  it*  f-nrlif-  t 
form  the  minuet  ooD«i8ted  of  two  eight- bar 
(hneN,ln  8-4  time,  eaeh  of  which  was  repeated ; 
aooMtimea  commencing  on  the  third,  but  more 
frequently  upon  the  first,  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
of  a  very  moderate  degree  of  movement  Tlie 
wdl-known  utanat  in  the  first  finale  of  '  Don 
Giovanni '  a  very  ffiithfnl  fproduction  of  tiris 
original  form  of  the  dance.  £ln  the  matter  of 
[lace,  it  may  be  inatmotively  compared  with 
the  'allegretto'  minuet  in  his  symphony  in 
E  flat ;  at  this  time  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  there  were  two  very  different 
tatea  of  speed  adopted  Ibr  the  minuet,  Ihe  alow 
tempo  being  obligatory  where  actual  dancing 
was  intended,  and  a  much  quicker  measure  being 
Qsed  for  the  minuet  as  a  purely  musical  com- 
podtini.]  As  a  corapleniant  to  the  shoit  move- 
ment, a  second  minuet  was  soon  nddf^d,  similar 
ia  form  to  the  iiist,  but  oontraate<i  in  feeling. 
Thla  waa  uoaftl  j  written  in  three  part  hannony, 
whence  it  noeived  its  name  Trio,  a  name  retained 
^f'Wn  to  the  present  time,  long  after  the  re- 
eiriirtion  as  to  the  number  of  parts  has  been 


abandoned.  A  further  enlargement  in  the  form 
of  the  uiuuct  consisted  in  the  eztenaion  of  the 
number  of  bars,  especially  in  the  second  half  of 
the  dance,  whif  H  frequently  contained  sixteen, 
or  even  more,  bars,  instead  of  the  original  eight. 
It  ia  ia  thia  lorai  thnt  it  ia  moatly  fonnd  in 
the  Suite. 

In  the  works  of  the  composers  of  the  18th 
ceutury,  especially  Handel  and  Bach,  the  minuet 
is  by  no  maana  an  indispenaable  part  of  the 
Ruitf.  As  comj->arrd  with  snrnc  ntlirr  move- 
ments,  such  as  the  Alleuiaiiile,  Couraute,  or 
Sanhande,  it  nay  be  aaid  to  bo  of  aomewhat 
infrequent  ooeomnee.  Its  usual  position  in 
the  Suit*  is  among  the  miscellaneous  danees, 
which  are  to  be  found  between  the  Sarabande 
and  the  Qigne,  thoii|^  we  exceptiooany  meet 
with  it  in  the  third  Suiti?  of  Handel's  second 
set  as  a  final  movement,  and  with  three  varia- 
tions. In  Handel,  moreover,  it  ia  very  rare  to 
find  the  second  minuet  (or  Trio)  Ibllowing  the 
fir^r  On  t\w  othrr  li.iTid,  this  composer  fre- 
quently gives  considerable  development  to  eaoh 
aection  of  tli9  movement,  aa  in  tiie  dghth  Bnite 
of  the  second  set,  where  the  minuet  (written, 
by  the  way,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with. 
Haudel,  in  instead  of  3-4  time),  contuna 
thirty^fonr  bars  in  the  firat  part,  and  seventy-one 
in  tVif  s-pf'onil.  Tliis  piece  has  little  of  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  minuet  excepting  the 
rhythm.  Handel  also  frequently  llnishee  the 
overtures  of  his  operas  and  oratorios  with  a 
minuet ;  one  of  the  best-known  instaneea  will 
be  found  in  the  overture  to  '  Samson.' 

The  minneta  of  Badi  an  remailcable  for  their 
variety  of  form  and  character.  In  the  Partita 
in  Ui^  (No.  1)  the  first  minuet  contains  sixteen 
bars  in  the  firat  section  and  twenty-two  in  the 
second  ;  while  the  second  minnet  is  quite  in 
till  old  form,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  eight 
bars  each.  The  minuet  of  the  iourth  Partita 
(in  D)  haa  no  IVio,  and  ita  aeotioaa  contain,  the 
first  eight,  and  the  second  twen^  ban.  In  ft 
Suit^  for  Clavier  in  Eb  (iV.r;.,  xxxvi.  p.  12) 
we  hud  an  early  exam]>le  ol  a  Imjuent  modem 
praetiee.  The  first  minuet  is  in  Eb  mqor,  and 
thp  <;pcond  in  the  t<mic  minor.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Bach  never  uses  the 
term  'Trio*  for  the  aeoond  minuet,  unless  it  is 
actually  written  in  three  parts.  In  the  fourth 
of  the  six  Sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier  we  meet 
with  another  departure  from  the  custom  of  the 
day  which  ordained  that  all  movements  of  n 
suite  must  be  in  tlif  same  key.  We  here  see 
the  first  minuet  in  C  major,  and  the  second  in 
A  minor — a  precedent  often  followed  in  more 
modem  works.  Another  example  of  the  same 
relation  of  keys  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  of 
the  so-called  'English  Suites' — the  only  one 
which  contains  ft  minnet.  Here  the  firat  minuet 
is  in  F  and  the  second  in  D  minor.  Of  the 
MX  French  Suites  four  iiave  minuets,  two  of 
which  are  worth  noticing.  In  the  second  minuet 
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of  tbe  first  Suite  the  Utter  half  in  not  rc^teattxi 
— «  mrj  rare  thiqg;  and  tu  the  third  Suite 
we  mept  with  a  genuine  'J'rio  in  three  parts 
throughout,  md  at  the  cud  the  iudication 
*MenQ«t  d*  Oipo.'  Thoui^  it  ynm  always 
understood  that  the  first  minuet  was  to  be 
rt'fM-'atf'd  after  tlic  second,  it  in  rrr}'  rare  at 
thiM  date  to  tiud  the  direction  cxprestily  given. 
Oaa  man  intercatiug  innovation  of  Hach's  n- 
mains  to  be  mentioned.  In  his  great  Conmrto 
in  F  tor  solo  violiu,  two  homa,  three  oboes, 
biawMn.  and  atringib  will  be  fbvud  »  inina«t 
with  three  trios,  after  each  of  whioh  the  minuet 
is  repeated.  (R -0.  xix.  p.  27.)  We  shall 
presently  see  that  Mozai  t,  half  a  century  later, 
did  the  same  thing. 

The  historic  importance  of  the  minnet  orisca 
from  the  (act  that,  unlike  tlte  other  ancient 
denoes,  ft  has  not  beoome  obeolete,  bat  oootiniiea 
to  hc>l<l  a  place  in  the  symphony  (the  deeoendant 
of  the  old  Stiito).  und  in  other  large  instru- 
mental works  written  in  the  same  form.  The 
fifst  oompoeer  to  introdaoe  the  minuet  into  the 
sytiijihoiiy  apjK-ars  to  liave  been  Haydn  ;  for  in 
the  works  of  this  class  which  preceded  his  (thoee 
of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Sanunartini,  and  others)  we 
find  only  three  moTement-s.  And  even  with 
Haydn  (as  also  in  many  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Mozart)  we  find  the  minuet  at  first  by  no 
mettna  of  umrlable  oeeurrenee.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  sometiines  seo  in  the  same  work  two 
minuets,  each  with  a  trio,  one  before  and  one 
after  the  slow  movement.  Examples  will  be 
met  with  in  Haydn's  first  twelve  quartets 
(c|  j5  1  and  2)  and  also  in  some  of  Mozart's 
sertiiiatas,  divertimeuti,  etc  (Kuchel's  Catalogue, 
Not.  48,  99,  204,  247,  MM  othen).  The  do> 
tailed  examination  of  the  numerous  minuets 
which  Haydn  ha.^  left  \is  in  his  quartets  and 
symphonies  would  be  deeply  interesting,  but 
would  leed  us  too  far.  Qtaly  *  few  of  the 
prominent  oliaracteristics  can  bp  mentione<l. 
While  in  general  retaining  the  old  form  of  the 
minuet,  Haydn  greatly  changee  ita  airfrit.  The 
original  dance  was  stitely  in  character,  and 
somewhat  slow.  With  Haydn  its  prevailing 
tone  wan  Iight-heartcd  humour,  sometimes  even 
developing  into  downright  fun.  The  time 
becomes  quif^V-er.  While  in  the  earlier  works 
the  most  ixe<^ueut  indiealionB  are  AlUgretto,  or 
AUegro  nut  wm  troypo,  we  find  in  the  Inter 
quartets  more  than  once  a  PtttUt  (opp.  76  and 
77).  These  minuets  thus  become  an  anticiivation 
of  the  Beethoven  ttcherzo.  Guriouiily  enough, 
in  one  set  of  qnertets,  and  in  only  one  (op.  33), 
Haydn  designators  this  ninvrTtirnt  '  Si  VirrzaJido,' 
in  No8.  1  and  2,  and  *  Scherzo '  in  Not».  <i  to  6. 
As  the  tempo  here  ie  not  mora  i»]rid  tiban  in 
the  other  minuets,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
only  refers  to  the  character  of  the  music,  mid 
is  not  u»ed  in  the  modem  sense.  As  we  io&ru 
from  Pohl'e  iSfoydn  (p.  882)  thet  (lie  eempoeer 
oavefiiUy  pteeemd  the  ohnmologieil  oidsr  of 


tlie  quartets  in  numbering  them,  we  are  m  a 
podtion  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
the  minuet  tlirr)ugh  tlic  entire  srri,  s  We  find 
one  of  Haydit  s  innovations  in  some  of  the  later 
works,  in  putting  the  trio  into  m  key  nan 
remote  from  that  of  the  minuet,  instead  of  into 
one  of  those  more  nearly  related  (C»>uartet  in  F, 
op.  72,  No.  2  —  minuet  in  F,  trio  in  ; 
Quartet  in  C,  op.  74,  No.  1 — minnet  in  trio 
in  A  major).  This  relation  of  the  totu'cs  was 
a  iavourite  one  with  ikeihuveu.  In  only  ono 
of  Haydn's  quartets  (op.  9,  No.  4),  do  wo  ftnd 
a  trio  in  three  parts,  though  the  name  is  al* 
ways  given  to  the  second  mimiet,  A  curions 
departure  from  the  ordinary  form  id  to  be  seen 
in  tbe  qoartet  in  Eb»  op.  2,  No.  8.  Here  the 
trio  of  the  second  minuet  has  three  variations, 
one  of  which  is  played,  instead  of  the  original 
trio,  after  eaoh  repetition  of  the  minuet. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  works  of 
Haydn  to  meet  with  anotWr  variety  of  the 
minuet.  The  finales  of  hiii  ^mailer  works  are 
oftni  written  in  a  '  Tempo  di  Minnetto.'  Hem 
the  regtiliir  .sulnlivisions  of  minuet  and  trio, 
sometimes  also  the  double  bars  and  repeata,  are 
abandoned.  In  the  piano  eonataa  and  trioe 
many  examples  will  be  met  with.  A  well-known 
instance  of  a  .similar  movement  by  Mo7art  is 
furnished  in  the  finale  of  his  sonata  in  F  for 
piano  and  violin.  Haydn'a  predilection  for  the 
minuet  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  of  his  sonatas  in  three  movements  the 
minuet  and  trio  replace  the  slow  movement, 
which  is  altogether  wanting. 

Witli  ^!o7Jlrt  the  form  of  the  minuet  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Haydn's  ;  it  is  the  si>irit  that 
ii  dilRsrent.   SuaTi^,  tendemees,  and  gnu^ 

rather  than  overflowing  animal  .spirits,  are  now 
the  prevailing  characteristics.  It  is  in  Mozart's 
concerted  instrumental  works  (serenatas,  etc) 
that  his  minuets  must  be  chiefly  studied  :  curi- 
ously enough,  they  are  singularly  rare  in  his 
pianoforte  com{>atiitiona,  Of  seventeen  solo 
eonatae,  only  two  (thoee  in  Eb  end  A  major) 
contain  minuets  ;  while  out  of  forty-two  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin,  mintipts  are  only  found  in 
four  aa  intermediate  muvcmeuts,  though  in  the 
earlier  works  a  '  Tempo  di  Minnetto '  o(ten  forme 
tbf  t'niRle.  In  many  of  tlip  t  arl:rr  f^ymphonies 
also  we  find  only  three  movements,  and  even  in 
eerenl  of  the  Uter  and  finer  symphonies  {e.g. 
Kix;bel,  Nos.  297,  338.  444,  504)  the  minuet 
is  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  <^erenade8 
and  divertimeuti,  ti8()ecial  prominence  is  given 
to  this  movement  Ftaqnently  two  minuete  are 
to  be  found,  nn'l  in  sennc  rnst  s-  fKochel,  No.«i. 
100,  203,  260)  three  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
variety  of  chaTtoter  and  colouring  in  tbeee 
minneta  is  the  more  etrildDg  as  the  form  ii^  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  all.  One  example  will 
sutticc  in  illustration,  in  the  Divertimento  in 
D  ^Kiiehel,  181),fi9r  atringi,  Aofee^  oboe,  baMoon, 
and  four  home,  there  an  two  uinnetB,  tixe  fini 
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of  whiVh  has  tliree  trioB  and  tlie  secoiul  two. 
The  first  minuet  ia  D  migor  is  given  to  strings 
akoa ;  th«  fint  tno  (also  in  D  tn^jor)  is  a  quar- 
tut  for  the  four  horns  ;  thd  second  (in  G)  ia  a  trio 
for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  ;  while  the  third  (in 
D  minor)  is  for  the  seven  wind  instrumeuta  in 
CQBilNiiatioii.  After  the  last  npttitioii  of  the 
minuet,  a  coda  for  all  the  instruments  concludes 
the  moremeat.  The  three  trios  are  as  strongly 
«initrasted  in  tnutiical  character  as  in  onsheafaai 
oaloiir.  Many  si  n  t  i  1  a  r  i  nstances  might  Mlily  be 
given  from  the  works  of  Mozart. 

To  iiieethoven  we  owe  the  tranaformation  of 
the  miniwt  into  the  Bcherxo.  Even  in  his  first 
works  this  alteration  ia  made.  Of  the  three 
puno  trios,  op.  1,  the  tirst  and  second  have  a 
mhtno,  and  only  the  third  a  minuet  The  exa- 
mination of  the  dilTerent  varieties  of  the  scherzo 
irill  be  treated  elsewhere  (ScHKRZo)  ;  it  will  be 
aulhcient  here  to  explain  that  the  difference 
lietween  the  minnet  and  the  eohenso  ie  one  of 

character  rather  than  of  form.  Tlie  time  is 
frequently  quicl&er  ;  the  rhythm  is  more  varied 
(ace,  for  instance,  the  scherzi  in  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  the  Sonata,  op.  28,  and  in 
the  Bagatelle,  op.  33,  No.  2)  ;  and  8ometime.<^, 
as  in  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Symphonies,  the 
form  itself  is  enlarged.  Still  Beethoven  does 
not  entirely  abandon  the  older  minuet.  Out  of 
sixty-three  examples  of  the  minuet  or  scherzo 
(not  counting  those  in  common  time)  to  be  found 
hi  his  works,  Keventeen  are  entitled  'Minuet,' 
f^r  'Temj'odi  Minuctto.'  Besidr^  this,  in  two 
works  (the  Fiano  and  Violin  Sonata  in  G,  op. 
90,  Ko.  S,  and  the  Piano  sob  Sonata  in  Eb, 
op.  31,  No.  3),  the  Tempo  di  Minuetto  takes 
the  place  of  the  Blr)tt*  movement  ;  in  the  Sonata, 
op.  49,  No.  2,  it  acrves  as  finale  (as  with  Hayda 
sad  Moasrt);  and  in  the  Sonata,  op.  54,  the 
first  movement  is  a  Teni|io  di  Mitaietto.  In 
these  minuets  we  sometimes  tind  a  grace  akin 
to  that  of  Mocart  (Sonata,  op.  10,  Nou  8  ; 
Septet),  sometimes,  as  it  were,  a  reflexion  of  the 
humour  of  Haydn  (Sonata,  op.  22)  ;  but  more 
often  the  purest  individuality  of  Beethoven  him- 
mit  In  some  cases  a  movement  is  entitled 
'  Minuet,*  though  its  character  is  decidedly  that 
of  the  scherzo  U.g.  in  the  First  Symphony^  The 
only  one  of  ue  nine  symphoniee  in  wn^  a 
minnet  of  the  old  style  is  to  be  seen  is  No.  8. 
Occasionally  we  meet  in  Beethoven  with  minnets 
simply  entitled  '  Allegretto '  (e.g.  Sonata  quaiti 
Tsntssia,  op.  27,  Ko.  9;  Tno  in  Eb,  op.  70, 
No.  2)  :  in  other  cases  the  same  term  is  iT^ed 
what  ia  in  reality  a  veritable  scherzo  (SonataSj 
op.  14,  No.  1,  op.  27,  No.  1).  it  innj  hesaid 
that  with  Beethoven  tilo  minuet  leaohed  iti 
highest  development. 

The  transformation  of  the  minuet  into  the 
wAmo,  jastsdTerled  to,  has  had  an  imporfamt 
influence  on  mod-  rn  composers.  In  the  lirp-e 
majority  of  works  produced  since  the  time  of 
BeethovM),  the  scherzo  has  replaced  its  predecea> 
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sor.  Ocra^i'iTially  the  older  form  still  appears, 
as  in  Meudeisaohu's  'Italian  Symphony,'  the 
third 'moTement  of  whieh  is  a  genuino  a^mietk 
and  in  the  second  movement  of  Schnosnn's  E|r 
Symphony  ;  but  with  Beethoven  the  history  of 
the  minuet  practically  closes.  One  of  the  beet 
speeimens  of  a  modem  minnet  will  he  seen  in 
Stemdalf?  B  imett's Symphony  in  G  minor,  [and 
as  an  instance  of  completely  successful  adapta* 
tion  of  the  f<mn  in  quite  modem  mnsio  may  be 
eited  the  beautiful  luinoet  in  the  kst  soene  of 
Verdi's  'Falstaff.']  p..  p. 

Idinuets  b^an  to  appear  in  English  musical 
pnblioations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
centur}'  ;  one  is  in  Salter's  Gcntt'tl  Comjxuiion 
for  the  Jiecorekr,  1683,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18  th  century  they  were  a  feature  in  English 
dancing.  The  ix  riod  of  their  greatest  populuity 
here,  was  from  about  1730  to  1770,  o«nng,  no 
doubt,  to  their  Court  patxouage.  AnnuaUy,  on 
the  King^s  birthday,  a  spedsl  Minnet  wss 
composed  for  the  occaaion,  and  this  with  the 
other  French  dances,  was  {Miblished  in  a  small 
oblong  volume  issued  yearly  by  such  publishers 
as  Walsh  and  Wright.  Later,  other  music-sellen 
brought  out  similar  yearly  collcrtioTip.  The 
earliest  of  those  issues  of  nunuets  witii  which 
the  pnsent  writer  is  aoqnainted,  is  for  1716, 
and  the  latest,  Thompson's  for  1791.  After 
that  date  the  declinfi  of  the  minuet  a.-^  a  dance 
caused  such  yearly  sets  to  beabandoued.  Though 
SO  greatly  in  favour,  much  of  this  minnet 
mus'if  decidedly  uninteresting,  and  a.s  an 
example  of  the  type  conunon  at  the  middle  of 
the  18th  oentny  ^e  following  is  ap[>ended  ;  it 
is  notable  as  having  been  used  at  the  Oocmuiitioa 
ball  of  George  the  Third  in  1761— 

The  Corona(io7i  Minuet. 

Fryiu  TkvuiiiAuni  il i  n  ueU  for  170. 


Other  minuets  of  greater  musical  quality  were 
Martini'.H  ;  that  from  'Ariadne.'  Foot'H.  etc.  ; 
these  wore  in  great  favour  for  tiute  and  fiddle 
pieoes.  F.  K. 

MIOLAN.    See  CAnvAT  nn.  vol.  i.  ])p.  475-6. 

MIRECOUET  (Dep.  Vusges),  a  small  town 
in  Lorrahie,  Fiance,  whldh  tItsIs  Ifaibien- 
hirohen  in  Siaxony,  and  Mittenwald  in  Bavaria, 
as  a  centre  for  the  maTiufnetiue  of  rheftp  musical 
instruments,  principaiiy  oi  the  vioiui  class. 
Foot  oentnrles  ago  this  Manoheatsr  ^  Unsioal* 
instrumeut-makinfr  Geo.  Hart  terms  it— wa.s 
the  home  of  Tywereua  the  viol  maker,  of  his 
pupil  NIoolas  BensnM  (iriio  was  employed  by 
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▲udms  Amttii),  of  Claude  Tr«villot,  and  of 
J«ui  mad  Nieobu  XMard,  who  hdd  «|i|Miiit- 

rii«  uis  at  the  Court  of  l/>uis  XIV.    These  were 
all  clever  craftsmen,  who  built  their  fiddles 
with  revemittsl  love  for  their  art,  and  now 
worthily  bead  th«  list  of  notable  names  con- 
nected with  the  Mirff^nrt  violin  roannfactnre. 
The  nine  members  of  the  Vulllaama  CmiuIj, 
indnding  ths  gratt  Jean  Baptute,  w«re  all  born 
in  Mirecourt.     Claude  Vnillaume,  the  first 
known  violin  maker  of  the  family  was  born 
therti  in  1625.    (He  nmrnod  a  daughter  of 
Francis  MMard  of  Nancy.)    Six  members  of 
the  family  lived      i   Jie*!  a.s  violin  makers  in 
Mirecourt,  two  settled  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
Bnnwlsb   Tho  btotiim  Finsafoli  ud  George 
Chanot,  Simoutre,  Lupot,  and  his  pupil  Anguste 
Phillipe  Bemardel,  Caillot,  Maucotel,Mirf>mont, 
Bambeaox  (who  setUed  first  in  Paris  and  later 
TCtmtied  to  lOneoait)  and  his  soeosssor  HoiO' 
pari  ;  ^^lirin  the  bow  maker  ami  many  other 
famili^  names  all  belonged  to  Mirecourt.  Owing 
to  the  ever- increasing  demands   for  cheap 
instruments,  especially  of  the  violin  type,  the 
market  value  of  individual  work  has  greatly 
diminished  all  over  tiie  world,  consequently 
Minoonrt  raalcsn,  liko  otbora,  liaivo  bosii  foiwd 
to  content  themselves  with  making  imitations, 
at  moderate  prices  and  working  for  the  whole- 
sale manufacturiug  houseti.    The  largetit  mauu- 
factiiriiig  firm  in  Mirsconrt  is  that  of  Hons. 
Thibouville -  Lamy,  who  employ  over  5000 
persons,  sends  out  yearly  about  40,000  instru- 
inenta,  hu  a  mannmetoiy  for  strings  nt  OnndQ*^ 
another  manufactory  for  1  lasM  instruments  at 
La  Couture,  and  trade  brauuhes  in  Pans  and 
London.    A  little  before  1867  Mons.  Lamy 
bsflsme  sola  propvietor  of  rnsny  of  die  vsrioas 
maiuifar  tnrips  in  Mirecourt,  and  by  snbstittiting 
mechanical  for  manual  labour  greatly  reduced 
flM  oost  of  making  a  violin.    In  1878  he  was 
nwsidsdsmedal  at  the  Vini  n'l  ^  xliil'ition  for  his 
tsmarkable  4s.  Sd.  and  16s.  violins.    Since  then 
bo  has  received  medals  in  Santiago,  Philadelphia, 
uid  a  gold  nisdal  in  London  in  1886.    He  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'TIonneur,  April 
10,  1877,  and  Officer,  Jan.  IT),  1892.  Other 
manufacturing  firms  are  :  Paul  F>ailly,  who  h&a 
bnaohes  in  London  and  Paris  :  Coutureux  k 
Heroux  (est  i^li  ^.ed  in  18;'.0  by  X.  Coutureux) 
who  manufacture  cheap  bows  also  ;  L.  Gatipard 
k  Co. ;  Lsbsrte  Humbert  Frirss  ;  lAU,  a  good 
guitar  maker ;  and  Panl  MoQgenot,  an  individual 
maker  of  talent,  whoso  son  O.   Mougenot  of 
Bruti8«l8  is  res^ionsible  fur  a  recent  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Mermr^  J^ntdivoHm  (Bmsaehi, 
1892). 

Mirecourt  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
smporhun  of  cheap  mosioal  instmmentsin  exist- 
sns^  but  besides  this  it  is  an  excellent  school 

in  which  many  talented  amateur  and  profes- 
sional makers  have  been  inatructed.  (Le  Comte 
^.  de  PontseonhHit's  OrgtmographU ;  Heron- 


Allen's  yioiin  making  as  it  tnu  and  is  ;  Hart's 
Th»  Vietin ;  Von  Lntgndorffs  Di*  Otigm^  u»d 

Lattffti;.^  -i^'hr^  ;  Haweis's  Old  J'uJins.)  r..  u  a. 

MIKEILLE.  Opera  in  live  acts  ;  words  by 
M.  Carr^  (from  Mir«io,  a  Proven^  poem  by 
Mistral),  music  by  Goimod.  Produced  at  ttM 
TTieatre  Lyrique,  MarrH  19,  Reduced  to 

three  acts,  with  the  addition  of  the  waits,  and 
reprodnoed  Dee.  15, 1864,  at  the  ssmo  thestiet. 
In  Ijondon,  in  Italian  and  five  acta,  as  Hirella, 
at  Her  Majesty's  TheAtre,  July  5,  1S64.  o. 

MIS  EE  EK  E.  The  Faaim,  Miserere  mei  JMum^ 
as  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chs{»6l,  has  exdted  more 
admiration  and  attained  a  more  l.i-<(tincr  rrWnty 
than  any  other  musical  performance  on  record. 
Its  ellbet  has  bsm  dsseribed,  otw  sad  over 
again,  in  sober  Histories,  Qnids-bookHy  and 
Journals  withont  end  ;  hvA  n«  Ter  verr  satisfac- 
torily. In  truth  it  IS  ditbcuit  to  convey  in  in- 
telligiblo  langoage  sof  idea  of  the  pvofonnd 
impression  it  never  fnils  to  produce  upmn  the 
minds  of  all  who  hear  it,  since  it  owes  its  irre- 
sistible chann  lees  to  the  presence  of  any  easily 
definable  eharactcristic  than  to  a  oombination  <^ 
cin  nm-'tances,  each  of  which  influences  the  feel- 
ings of  the  listener  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Chief 
among  thm  are  the  extraevdinaiy  aoleuuki^  of 
the  service  into  which  it  is  introduced,  the  rich- 
nessof  itssimpleharnioiiies,  and  the  consummate 
art  with  which  it  in  sung ;  on  each  of  which 
pitots  a  Unr  words  of  SKphnaHon  iffll  be 
necessary. 

The  Miserere  forms  part  of  the  service  called 
fbnitras,  whieh  is  song;  late  in  tiie  sJteraoon, 
on  three  days  only  in  the  year — the  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  Maundy  Thursdny.  and  Good 
Friday.  [See  Tenkbrae.]  The  Ottioe  is  an 
exoeedingfy  l<mg  one,  oenristing,  besides  the 

Miserere  it-nelf.  of  sixtrf-ri  Psalms  anrl  i  Canticle 
from  the  Old  Testament  (sung,  with  their  propr 
Antiphoii8,  in  fourteen  divisions) ;  nine  Lttsons ; 
as  many  Res(>osisrn  i^-s  ;  and  the  Oanticle,  Bene- 
dictus  Dominus  Ileus  Israel.  The  whole  of  th  i« , 
with  the  exception  of  the  First  Leeson,  [see 
LAMBNTATioml  and  the  Besponsaries,  is  sung 
in  unisonous  Plain -song ;  and  the  sternness  of 
this  ancient  music  forms  the  most  striking  poe* 
sible  preparation  for  the  plaintive  tones  which 
are  to  follow,  while  the  ceremonial  with  which 
it  in  .iccom panted  adds  inuneasoisbly  to  the 
intended  etiect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  serrm  ^e  cliapel  is 
lighted  by  six  tall  candles  on  the  Altar,  and 
fifteen  others,  )»lared  on  a  large  triangular 
candlestick  in  front.  Of  these  last,  (me  is 
extinguished  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  tibo 
P.s;ilrus.  The  six  altar-candlejj  are  jmt  out,  one 
by  one,  during  the  singing  of  Benedictua.  The 
only  light  then  remaining  is  the  uppermost  one 
on  the  triangular  candlestick.  This  is  removed, 
and  carried  behind  the  altar,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view,  though  not  extin- 
guished.  The  ohapel  is  by  this  time  so  datfc 
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Uwt  it  ia  only  ju«t  pcMsible  to  disceru  the  red 
festaenta  of  tho  Pope  m  he  kaeeli  at  his  Oenn* 

Hexoriani  in  front  of  the  alUr.  Meanwhile,  a 
single  loprano  voice  aiug^  with  exquisite  expres- 
sion the  AntiphoD,  'Christus  factus  est  pro 
nobis  obedit'iis  usque  ad  mortem.'  An  awful 
silcnoe  follows,  liuring  which  the  Paternoster  is 
nid  in  secret,  and  the  lirst  sad  wail  of  the 
HlMnrt  then  iweUa,  from  the  aofteat  poniblt 
fimimmo,  into  a  bitter  cry  for  mercy,  so  thrill- 
in/  in  it«!  ^ffff't  that  Mendelssolin — tb*>  lm*t  man 
ill  me  world  to  give  way  to  uniiatiirai  excite- 
not --dflKiihee  thtt  peat  of  the  SemoeiA  *  the 
most  sublinjc  moment  of  the  whole.' 

Then  in,  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
wUpting  the  Mjaereretomadcof  a  more  solemn 
I  fiar&cter  than  that  generally  used  for  the  Psalms, 
and  thus  making  it  the  culminating  point  of 
intoest  in  the  service  of  Tenebrae,  origioated 
wilii  Pope  Leo  X.,  whoee  MaetorofOeramonies, 
I'lririe  Orasai,  tells  us  that  it  wiia  first  sung  to 
afauzbooidon  in  1514.  Unhappily  no  trace 
«f  tiM  mime  used  on  that  particular  occasion 
«n  BOir  be  diaoovered.  The  oldest  example  we 
possess  was  comjiosrd  in  1517  by  f^stin^'o 
Feata,  who  distributed  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
wlvMU  two  VSilii'hQvdoni,  otne  for  four  Toioee 
ud  the  other  fSn*  five,  relieved  by  alternate  verses 
of  Plain  song — a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
tarrived  to  the  present  day,  and  upon  which  no 
hlweamiNMerlHuattemptedtoimimive.  Feeta'a 
Miaerere  is  the  first  of  a  collection  of  twelve, 
netained  in  two  celebrated  MB.  volumes  pre- 
■nedemongtbearchivwofthe  Pontifical  Chapel. 
The  other  oontribtiton  to  the  series  were,  Liiigi 
D^ntic*.  Francesco  Guerrero,  Palestrina,  Teofilo 
Gugaao,  Francesco  Anerio,  Felice  Anerio,  an 
uMmymoiie  iBoapoeer  of  my  inftrior  eUlity, 
Giovanni  Maria  Naiiiiii,'Sant«  Naldini,Ruggicro 
GioTaaelii,  aud  lastly  liregono  Allegri — whos« 
work  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  now  remain - 
ingbuack  8o  gnat  wis  thejealousy  with  which 
these  fam  Otis  com  positions  were  formerly  guarded, 
that  it  was  all  Imt  impoaeible  to  obtain  a  tran- 
•oipt  of  any  one  of  them.  It  is  aaid  that  up 
to  the  year  1 770  only  three  copies  of  the  Miserere 
of  AUegri  were  ever  lawfully  ma<le— one  for  the 
Ctnperor  Leopold  I.,  one  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  a  third  for  Fadre  Martipl. 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  last-named  MS.  rests 

of  nearly  aU  the  printed  editions  we  now 
poMm.  P.  Martini  lent  ft  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who, 
after  comparing  it  witli  another  transcription 
pven  to  him  by  the  Cavaliprc  Santarelli,  pub- 
luhed  it,  in  1790,  in  a  work  (now  exceedingly 
mm)  allied  LetMnatea ddta SeUimana  SantOy 
from  which  it  has  V>een  since  reproducfnl  in 
Sorello'a  Mtuic  of  lioiy  fVeek.  "The  authen- 
iiofy  of  this  version  is  undoubted  ;  but  it  gives 

a  retj  lUnt  idea  of  the  real  Miaerere,  the 
^Mo^  of  wMfih  depanda  afanoafe  entirely  on 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung.  A  curious 
proof  of  thia  wetl-known  ftot  ia  afforded  by  an 

anecdote  rekted  by  Santarelli.  When  tha 
choriflter^  of  the  Imjierial  Chajiel  at  Vienna 
attempted  iv  Hiug  irom  the  ilS.  supplied  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  eflfeotprodmedwaeaodia* 
appoiTTting  that  the  Pope's  Maestro  di  Cap{>ella 
was  suspected  of  having  purposely  sent  a  spurious 
copy,  in  order  that  the  power  rendering  the 
original  moaio  might  still  raatwitii  the  Pontifical 
Choir  alone.  The  Emperor  wa*?  furious,  and 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  Vaticau,  charged 
with  a  fonnal  complaint  of  the  inanlt  to  whieh 
he  believed  himself  to  have  lieen  subjected.  The 
Maestro  di  Cappelia  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  ;  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  patient 
investigation  that  his  explanation  was  aoeepted 
and  ho  himself  again  receive<l  into  favmir  Tfiprr 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
story.  The  einmrnataaoe  waa  weU  known  in 
Rome,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  added  greatly 
to  the  wonderment  produced,  nearly  a  century 
later,  by  a  feat  performed  by  the  little  Mozart. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  Holy  Week  1770  that 
gifted  boy  tVis^n  just  fourteen  years  old— wrote 
down  the  entire  Miserere  after  havijig  heard  it 
sung  once  only  in  the  Siatine  Chapel.  On  Good 
Friday  he  put  the  MS.  into  his  cocked  hat  and 
corrected  it  with  a  pencil  tb«  service  jiro- 
oeeded.  And  not  long  afterwards  he  sang 
and  pkyed  it,  with  aroh  exaot  attention  to 
the  traditional  abbellimenti  that  Cristoforo, 
the  principal  soprano,  who  had  himself  snng 
it  in  the  Chapel,  declared  his  performance 
perfect. 

Sinoe  the  time  of  Mozart  the  manner  of  sing- 
ing the  Miaerere  has  undergone  so  little  radical 
change  that  hia  copy,  were  it  atOl  in  exiatenoe, 
would  probably  serve  as  a  very  useful  guide  to 
the  present  practice.  Three  settiiifs  nre  now 
used  alternately — the  very  beautiiui  one  by 
Allegri  already  mentioned  ;  a  vastly  infiarior 
uomposition.  bv  Tornniaso  Bai,  [iroducud  in  1  714, 
and  printed  both  by  Bumey  and  Novello ;  and 
another,  contributed  by  Giuseppe  Baini  in  1821, 
and  still  remaining  in  MS.  These  are  all  written 
in  the  Second  Mode,  tran^yxmpd  ;  and  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  outward  form  that  not 
only  ia  the  same  method  of  treatment  applied  to 
all,  but  a  verse  of  one  is  frequently  interjolated 
in  performance  between  two  verses  of  another. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  examples  to 
the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  will  serve  as  an 
exact  type  of  the  rest,  l)oth  with  resjiect  to  its 
general  style  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fkr*famed  Abbellbnenti  areinterwoten  witii  the 
phrases  of  the  original  melody.  These  Abbelli- 
menti are,  in  reality,  nothing  mnrr  tban  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  four- part  cadenzua  introduced  in 
plaoeof  the  simple  closes  of  the  text,  for  thepdr* 
pose  of  addini:  to  thr  in  threat  of  the  performance. 
Hendelaaohu  paid  close  attention  to  one  which 
he  haifd  in  1881,  and  minntely  desoribed  it  in 
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hia  well-known  letter  to  Zelter ;  and  in  1840 
AleMsadio  Ckmifaiini  AUeri)  publiriMdat 
Lugano  a  new  edition  (now  long  since  exhausted) 
of  the  music,  with  examples  of  all  the  Abbelli- 
menti  at  that  time  in  uae.  Most  other  writers 
•aam  to  hsve  dona  tbair  beat  ntliar  to  inoraue 
tilMl  to  dispel  the  mystery  with  which  the  subject 
is,  even  to  this  day,  surroonded.  Yet  the  tradi- 
tional  usage  ia  not  so  very  difficolt  to  understand ; 
and  wa  oaa  waroaly  wonder  at  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces when  we  rememlwr  the  infinite  care  with 
which  even  the  choral  portaona  of  the  Psalm 
U9  anniuDy  nhaanad  •  pieked  dkoir, 
arary  membar  of  wliidi  fa  wpaUs  of  tfngiiif  a 
■olo. 

The  first  verse  is  sung,  quite  plainly,  to  a 
Vrasboordon  for  fif«  Toioas,  exsiotly  aa  it  ia 
printed  by  Bumey  and  Novcllo  .  beginning 
pianittimo,  swelling  out  to  a  thrilling/ofitf,  and 
agua  taking  up  the  poJat  of  fwitaHna  mito 


The  second  verse  is  sung,  in  unisononi  Plain- 
soug,  to  the  Second  Tune  transposed. 


Mm  mlMnUoDutD  tn  -  J         '  " 

We  first  meet  with  the  AbbelUmenti  in  the 
tiiifd  vana,  wfafch  is  anngin  flie  fenn  of  aOon- 

oertino— that  is  to  say,  by  a  ohoir  of  four  choice 
solo  voices.  In  the  following  fxaraple  the  text 
of  the  Faux  bourdon  is  printed  in  large  notes, 


and  the  two  Abbellimenti—ona  at  tlM  end  of 
aaoh  olanae — in  small  onea.*^ 


^ 

Am  -  pll  ■  lu    U  ■  Ti 

me 

1 

In  •  !  •  <j«l  - 

lilt 
^-  m 

|W»  Ml  1 

tk  ■  U  tat    •  •      •      •      ♦      •      »  » 


In  describing  this  beautiful  passage,  Mendels- 
sohn says,  '  The  AbbelUmenti  are  certainly  not 
of  ancient  date  ;  but  they  are  composed  with 
infinite  talent  and  taste,  and  their  effect  is 
admirable.  This  oiu'  in  particular*  is  often 
repeated,  and  makes  so  deep  an  impressioa  tb»t 
whan  it  begins  aa  oTident  exoitanent  perradas 
all  present  .  .  .  The  soprano  intones  the 
high  C  iu  a  pure  soft  voice,  allowing  it  tn  vibrate 
for  a  time,  and  slowly  gliding  down,  while  the 
alto  holds  its  0  steadily  ;  ao  tiiat  at  first  I  was 
under  the  delusion  that  the  high  C  wa.H  still  held  i 
by  the  soprano.  The  skilly  too,  with  which  | 
the  harmony  is  gradually  developed  ia  tmlj 
marvellous.' 

Tha  nnisonoua  nieU47  of  the  fourth  v«na 

V  tem  mmm  afo  oof  -  /  i  am  ooatm  »•  | 

'  I  Tbeaoci'ltTit&UlitbnciMtaartandoQbtcdlyaMtotheMStfie^ 

IndlrtJujvl  •liiK'Tn 
*  Tb*t  U,  Ui«  iMt  ahowB  la  o«f  fiimpto 
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odIj  to  bring  thia  atriking  ttffact  into  atill 
bolder  relief. 

Hm  fifth  Twrw  is  auBg  like  the  fiz>t;  the  sixth 

like  the  second  ;  the  seventh  like  the  third  ; 
utd  the  eighth  like  the  fourth,  and  this  order 
■  Gontinaed — though  with  endless  Tariatioiisof 
Tmpo  and  expression — as  far  as  the  concluding 
strophe,  the  latter  lialf  of  wliicli  is  adapted  to 
»drable  chorus,  written  in  nine  parts,  and  sung 
vwy  dovlj,  wtth  ft  oonstant  fifemiiHMfai^  '  the 
itiny'HiTT^infflifag  or  rather  extuguialiillg  the 
hammy  to  a  perfect  point.'  * 


Mm  .   •   .  - 

•  • 

-J  

in  • 

Tvaa   Im  •  po  •  Mat  aa  •  per    d  •  •  tft  •  ■ 

^  ^  ■  ^  ^-mJ  ^^1 

-  do.   ,  . 

^  n 

tf — <5S  27~ 

1 —  «>— ' 

f. 

When  the  last  sounds  have  died  away  a  short 
Prayer  is  nng  by  the  Pope  ;  at  a  signal  given 
1>7  the  Master  of  Oenmonies  the  la.Ht  candlo  is 
t'toaght  forth  from  its  hiding-place  behind  the 
Aiur,  and  the  congregation  disperses.  It  would 
ke  inpenible  In  an  artiols  like  the  preesnt  to 
entpr  into  the  symlnjlical  meaning  attached, 
either  to  the  hiding  of  the  candle  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  oeremony.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 

I  ererytbing  has  •  aymbolioal  meaning,  which  in 
fiplained  to  some  pTtciit  in  a  little  pam{>liU't  * 
an&aally  sold  in  Home  during  the  Holy  Week. 

'  That  we  dhkbomte  qr>tem  «lijmbolifln  tends 
to  pvedispose  the  mind  of  the  hetrer  towards  a 
filler  apprrciatioji  f»f  the  Ijcauty  of  the  musie 
u  undeiaable.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
nsdily  onderetood  that  much  of  the  effect  pro- 
'  mcwI  depends  upon  tho  quality  of  the  voices 
employed — especially  that  of  the  sopranos. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  Tsry  eelebrmted  sopranist 
Banud  Mariano  sang  the  higher  passages  with 
wonderful  delicacy  and  jtathos  ;  but.  even  with 
Toioes  of  ordinary  capacity,  the  habit  of  con- 
•tetlyiffietising  togetherwittioiitinstnimental 
t«co(npaniment  of  any  kind  leads  to  a  perfection 
of  stjle  quite  unattainable  by  those  who  are 
•mutomod  to  lean  on  the  organ  for  support. 
[Set  an  artide  in  the  Mutieai  Timtt  Unt  August 
1885.]  w.  «.  R. 

MISSA,  and  MISSA  D£  ANO£LIS.  See 

miOHELL,  JOBV,  dewm  n  pboe  in  theee 

'  Tk^.  «T«4tH«BanMr^  Aa«tn|-.  .11  recti— IfcXfMlMSM  WWI 
it!  <4.'.r,,,  (.  I  mtmm  m  dmt  OtH,  •  prrii  tard  l»  MtUkiM  Jttgftl^  p§t 
f^^f*"  Ptamo,  iwui  iiiwJ»  pore  is  fr-cn  C AtHtUliUm 

'  jtfatawi  4ta  Cirimonitt  y"'  '^^#HMlM(toaflMaM4Mllllk 


columns  on  account  of  his  close  connection  with 
musical  enterprise  in  Loudon  for  many  years. 
He  wee  beni  there  April  21,  1806,  mad  died 

I)t'(\  11,  1S71.  For  a  larf;o  part  of  his  life  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  managers 
and  agents  in  the  metropolis.  In  1837  he 
introduced  opera  bufTa  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  ; 
including  '  Betly,' '  L'  Italiana  in  Algieri,'  '  Elisa 
e  Claudio,'  and  others,  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  In  1849  ami  1860  he  opened  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  with  an  excellent  French 
company  for  comic  opera  with  '  Le  Domino 
Noir,'  '  L'Ambassadrioe,'  'La  Dame  blanche,' 
*  Zanetta,'  * Riohard  Ooeor  de  Uon,'  'Le  Chftlet,' 
and  many  other  first-rate  works.  Of  the  Krfiich 
plays  which  he  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
with  ftwhel,  Bagnier,  and  many  otiker  great 
actors,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  this  is 
not  the  place  tf»  siwak.  In  1842  Rossini's 
'Subat  Mater'  was  brought  out  under  his 
dtreetkm  for  tiie  first  time  in  Knglaad.  fai 
1853  he  first  brou;,'lit  over  tlie  Cologne  Choir 
to  £ngland.  Few  men  were  better  known  than 
John  Mitchell  in  all  musical  circles.  o. 

MITTENWALD.  A  small  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  liavarian  Alfis,  standing 
almost  midway  between  Munich  and  Innsbruck, 
and  eoTironed  bj  PartenkiTdien,  Ammergau, 
and  Bozen. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mitten wald,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Italy, 
awoke  to  the  developing  art  of  Tioiun^maldng, 
and  later  the  Mittenwalders  came  under  the 
spell  of  the  strange  Jacobus  Stainer,  who  came 
wandering  through  the  woods  from  Absam  neer 
Innsbruck  in  search  of  soitable  timber  for  bis 
violin.H.  One  boy,  by  name  Matthiaa  Klotz,  was 
so  greatly  interested  in  all  he  heard  of  the  art, 
that  he  perraaded  bis  (htber—Uibino  Kloti— 
to  allow  him  to  leani.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
who  was  Matthias  Jilotz's  master.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  he  studied  with  his  country, 
man  Jacobus  Stainer,  who  wa.s  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career  when  Matthias  Klotz  was  a  l)oy.  Ho 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Nicolas 
Amati  in  Cremona,  but  bis  telatitme  with  eitiier 
of  thcso  masters  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received 
some  instruction  from  both  of  them ;  mors 
probably  from  Jacobus  Stainer.  In  1684,  the 
year  Nicolas  Amati  di' d  in  Cremona,  Matthia.s 
Klotz  commenced  work  in  his  native  town.  He 
energetically  Uught  bis  felloWHlitizeDS,  who 
were  glad  of  work— now  that  the  annual  fair, 
which  in  1487  had  been  transferred  to  Mitten - 
wald,  had  returned  to  Bozen — and  established 
an  educational  school  for  TioUn^making  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  Itahans.  His  three  sons,  George, 
Sebastian,  and  Joseph,  all  followed  their  father's 
foototeps,  as  did  also  fourteen  oCher  members  of 
tile  Klotz  fariiily,  extending  ovw  a  period  of 
more  than  200  years.  Sebastian—  son  of  Mat- 
thias— was  the  b^t  maker  of  the  family.  The 
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industry  which  Matthias  Kiotz  initiated  has 
gradually  grown  from  century  to  century,  though 
its  characteriiitiai  haw  utterly  changed.  The 
old  days  of  in(!ivjiual  makers  who  sallied  forth 
with  Uieir  packs  on  their  backs,  selling  their 
prodnotknit  mt  tii0  nemMtniMlEeia,  have  piwed 
away,  instead,  these  violin  makers  have  become 
mcrg»vl  into  the  united  body  of  men  who  work 
for  the  iar^  wholesale  manufactunug  finus 
which  ooiMtitiiti  the  Mittnirald  Indnatiy  of 
the  pres<?nt  dav.  The  two  most  important 
existing  fisctories  are  those  of  J.  A.  Baader  A  Co., 
and  Keniur  k  Homsteiner,  whkli  Iim  reoentiy 
bMome  Altenoder  k  mer. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  houses  of  Romsteiner 
it  Keuner  was  most  happy,  for  both  funilies 
hftvs  hseo  intimtsly  ooonsotod  wifli  the  vmUii* 

Tnnking  of  the  past.  T)]p  Ilomatciners — who 
outnumbered  the  Klotz  family — held  an  excellent 
position  as  individual  makera  for  over  a  oentory. 
The  best  maker  of  the  family  was  M  a  1 1  h  i  3.s  1 1 . ,  who 
workf  1  Wtween  1765  and  1793.  The  Neuners' 
oounection  dates  as  far  back  as  the  18  th  century. 
JobMia  VmxM  (JL  1760-64) — tiia  first  flditte 
maker  of  the  name — was  amongst  those  pioneers 
who  took  their  work  ««»  far  as  Russia  for  sale. 
After  him  came  MaiLlii«48  Neuuer,  who  founded 
the  manufacturing  firm  of  Neuner  k  Co.  in 
1812.  His  8011 ,  who  was  Burgmeister  of  Mitten- 
wald,  became  partner  in  the  firm  when  it  joined 
band*  with  RonitMiisn.  The  llMtory 
now  emj  l  }  H  nv<  r  200  workmen,  and  yearly 
sends  from  1 5,000  to  20,000  violins,  guitars,  and 
zithers  to  all  ports  of  the  world.  "Die  name  of 
Baader  has  been  not  lese  intimataly  eewriited 
with  violin-making  than  those  of  ITornsteiner 
k  Neuner.  The  firm  was  founded  by  Johann 
Baader  in  1770,  he  was  himself  an  excellent 
maker,  and  gave  Johann  Baptiste  Reiter — one 
of  Mitt'^nwalH'"?  mi»st  di-stinguished  makers — hi.s 
first  inHtructiuii  in  violin-making.  Herr  Reiter 
afterwafds went  toWiirtemberg,  where  he  beeame 
one  of  Jean  Vauchel's  best  pupils.  On  his 
return  to  Mittenwald  he  was  made  director  of 
the  Mittonwald  school,  which  instructs  young 
•tudents  in  the  art  of  violin -making,  and  is 
underOnverTinicTit  f^ontml  ^frdnlsand  diplomas 
were  awarded  for  the  violins  of  Johann  Reiter 
both  in  Ftois  and  Vienna;  he  died  January  22, 
1899.  His  son  is  at  {iresent  almost  the  only 
Buopcssftil  individual  maker  in  Mittenwald.  His 
work  is  of  the  most  finished  type,  and  he 
preeervee  the  model  and  style  of  Ub  fetiier** 

irii^ter,  Jean  Vauchel.  (A  complete  list  of 
Mittenwald  makers,  past  and  present,  is  to  be 
found  in  Du  Otigen-  und  Lavlenmaehtr,  by 
W.  L,  von  Lutgendorfl".  Frankfurt,  1904.) 
Out  of  eigliteen  hundred  Mittenwalders  quite 
five  hundred  are  violin  makers,  chiefly  work- 
ing for  tiie  faotoriee.  Some  of  the-  workers 
make  the  different  {>ortions  of  the  violins, 
et^. ,  at  thoir  homes,  and  take  them  to  tlie 
factories  to  be  put  together,  but  the  greater 


number  work  in  the  factories  entirely.  The 
manner  of  procedure  is  to  allot  c«ruin  sectioni 
of  the  instrument  to  eeah  worluhop.  After 
the  wood  has  been  sawn  into  plank*;  rind  otortd 
for  drying  purposes  for  about  su  years  it  is 
taken  to  the  firet  woilaliop,  where  the  ooUim 
of  some  itimow*  1  ttli&n  niaker's  model  is  marked 
with  a  })encil,  and  cut  (nit  with  a  mechanical 
fret-saw.  From  here  it  passes  to  the  scooping 
room,  where  the  neesMeiy  thiokasaseB  of  bode 
ati<l  belly  are  scooped  out  ;  next  the  /  hbles  are 
pierced.  The  ribs  are  planed  to  the  exact 
thiekness  by  one  est  of  men,  while  otiieri  eat 
the  strips  into  tho  proper  lengthib  Then  comes 
the  bending  of  the  ribs  by  means  of  heated 
irons  to  the  shape  of  the  mould,  and  so  on  from 
one  workehop  to  another  until  the  oompletsd 

in^tnuiient  is  sent  out,  ready  for  use,  at  the  pn\v 
of  about  10s.  or  less.  There  has  recently  beeo 
introduced  a  new  system  for  quickly  drying  the 
wood  ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  dlipptng  it  in 
certain  nrids,  but  it  is  hanlly  a  «^'uTwrt!! 
practice,  as  the  violins  so  made  rarely  last  aoj 
length  of  time^  and  as  a  nile  aoqnire  a  most 
unplMSant  smell.  (Fom  Fd$  sum  Mur^  MitU%- 
tea  Id  und  $eine  Origenmaehrr  ;  Emma  Brewer's 
MitUntmld  in  the  Oirr$  (hen  Taper,  Nov.,  Dec 
1888,  Feb.  and  March  1889;  H.  R.  Haweis'i 
Old  rioHm ;  Von  LntgendorCa  IH$  Ckigtm-  mi 
LauUnnmcher^  I.  B>A. 

MXBD  BOWIKGHS.  An  amalgMnatton  ef 
the  various  bow  strokes,  which  are  technically 
known  to  all  players  of  bow  instniments.  Fj 
a  judicious  mixing  of  the  different  bow  strokes 
an  artist  givee  indiTidvality  to  hie  manner  of 

phrasing  and  rendering  of  a  piece  of  music 
The  sign  which  indicates  a  down  stroke  is  fl, 
and  an  up  stroke,  V»  various  known 

bowings  which  form  part  of  the  technique  ef 
violin-playiTip  are:  The  long  stroke  exemted 
with  the  whole  length.  The  half-stroke.  The 
rapid  detaehed  stroke  wifli  the  whole  bow. 
The  MarteW,  or  hammered,  executed  at  the 
tip  of  the  bow.  Tlie  Sautille,  or  skipping 
stroke  executed  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  The 
Ricochet,  a  bounding  stroke  of  a  staccato  nature 
executed  at  the  tip  of  the  bow.  Tlx  T,*  pito 
stroke,  two  or  more  notes  in  one  stroke  of  the 
bow.  The  Staoeato  Stroke,  executed  at  the  tip 
of  tho  bow  ; — this  is  really  a  series  of  martelt 
notes  taken  in  one  stroke.  The  Trernolo.  a 
succession  of  very  quick  short  strokes  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  plajred  entirely  with  the 

wrist.  And  the  sevrrr\1  miTiners  of  plaNinir 
arpeg^os,  which  are  generally  executed  with 
varied  bowings  and  rhythms.  a  B. 

MIXED  CADBNOk  Bee  CaniNGi,  IT. 
vol.  i  p.  441. 

MIXED  MODES.     Writers  on  Plain  eong 
apply  thia  term  to  tonalltiea  whidi  embtaoe 
the  entire  comi)a88  of  an  Authentic  ilodr 
combination  with  that  of  its  Piagal  derivative  ; 
thus  the  Mixed  Dorian  Mode  extends  from  A 
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to  the  next  D  but  on*  above  it;  tbe  Mixed 

f'hrTgian  fi^rn:  R  to  the  next  E  hut  one  ;  the 
Mi  led  Ljdiau  from  C  to  the  next  F  but  one  ; 
•nd  th*  Mix«d  Mizoljdiftn  from  D  to  the 
mxlOlNltotMk    [See  Maneria  ] 

A  very  fine  ex&mple  of  Mixed  Mixolydian 
^Modes  Vli.  and  VIII.  coiabiuediis  to  be  found 
n  the  nMlody  of  *  I^Auda  Sion.  [Seo  Lauda 
8loy,  Tol.  ii.  p.  8.11  if.] 

Polyphonic  music  for  unequal  voices  is  always 
of  neceanty  written  in  Mixed  Modes ;  since  if 
the  treble  and  tenor  sing  in  tbe  Authentic  Mn<ie 
the  alto  and  bass  will  nafnrnllv  fall  within  the 
Compaq  of  its  Plagal  oougeuer  ;  and  vice  vena. 
Ilweompcflition  is,  IioiraTer,  always  slid  to  be 
ID  the  Mode  indicated  by  its  tenor  part.   w.  8.  it. 

MIXED  VOICES.  The  English  term  for  a 
combiuatioii  uf  feumleand  male  voices,  as  opposed 
to  *  Equal  voices,'  which  denotes  male  or  feniAle 
Toicee  alone.  Thus  MendelBsohn'a  p«rt4Nlllgl 
(or  S.A.T.B.  are  for  mixed  voices,  and  those 
ftr  A.T.T.B.  for  «qt»l  voiow.  [See  Equal 
TotOSH,  vol.  i.  p.  787.]  o. 

MIXOLYDIAN  MODE  (IM.  Modut  Mixfh 
ifitMs ;  Modus  Angclims).  The  Seventh  of 
the  EnlcmMtml  Modes.  [See  IfODiek  Tin 
EcrT.E.siAvrt<'Ai,.] 

The  Final  of  the  Mixoiydian  Mode  is  O. 
ill  oompa&a,  in  the  Authentic  form,  extends 
epnude  from  that  note  to  its  octave  ;  and  its 
ieniiton*>fl  orrtir  between  the  third  and  fourth 
«Ad  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  Its  Domi* 
mat  u  D,  ite  Medieiit  0  (B  being  rejected  on 
icx.utit  of  its  forbidden  relations  with  F),  and 
it»  Particif>ant  A.  \ts  Conceded  Modulations 
tre  B  and  E,  and  its  Absolute  Initials  G,  B,C,D, 
•ad  sometimes,  though  not  very  freqaoitly,  A. 
The  subjoined  example  will  pvr*  acleariliMof 
il>  iBOst  ^tuninent  cliam  t«ristics : — 


Fin.  Put. 


ITODE  VII. 

Med.  Dom. 


9  fi^ 


In  its  Plagal  or  Hypomixolydiaa  form 
(Mode  VIII.,  ModuB  Hypomixolydim  ;  Modus 
perfedtta)  its  conipaas  lies  a  Fourth  lower — 
from  D  to  D  ;  and  thf-  semiUmp^  fall  between 
the  senmd  and  third  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
dsgraee.  The  Domineat  of  this  Mode  is  C, 
B  Ving  inaduiiaaible  by  reason  of  its  Quinta 
fat*n  with  F.  Its  Mediant  is  F — for  which 
■ote  A  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently, 
niatitated  in  order  to  avoid  the  Adse  relation 
o{  Mi'-rtntrn  F"  with  R.  [See  Ml  CONTRA  Fa.] 
Its  participant  is  the  lower  D.  Ite  Conceded 
Hodektioitt  ere  tbe  upper  D  and  B«  and  its 
Absolute  Initials  the  lower  0  (below  the  nocnal 
of  the  mode),  D,  F,  G,  A,  and  a 

Mooc  VIIL 


la  perfotmsaee  Mode  TIL  ie  almoet  elwaje 

transposed,  in  on^'^r  to  escape  the  high  range  of 
its  upper  notes.  Mode  VIIL,  on  the  contrary, 
liee  well  within  the  oompeas  of  ordinsiy  Toicee. 

The  Antiphon  '  A8f>erges  me/  es  given  in 
the  Roman  Gradual  and  thi>  Sarum  Mehnly  of 
'  Sanctorum  meritis, '  printed  in  the  1 904  edition 
of  HymmM  Aneitnt  and  Modems  may  be  eited 
as  highly  charartfri^^tir-  f  Tan;p]rq  nf  the  use  of 
Mode  VII.  ;  and  an  equally  perfect  illustration 
of  that  of  Mode  VIII.  will  be  found  in  the 
melody  of  Mste  oonfcasBff/  aa  given  in  tiie 
Roman  Vesperal.^ 

In  Polyphonic  music  the  Mixoiydian  Mode 
is  need  with  gnat  elhet  both  in  its  AnUientio 
and  Plagal  form.  We  can  scarcely  call  attention 
to  a  finer  instance  of  the  xim  of  the  Vllth 
mode  than  Palestriua's  Miasa  *Diea  sanctifi- 
catus ' ;  or  of  that  of  the  Vlllth,  than  hie 
Missa  '  Iste  confessor.*  W.  r. 

MIXTURE.  An  organ  stop  ordinarily 
(bmiabed  with  flKHa  two  to  fire  oomparatiTelj 
small  pipes  to  eaeh  kej.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  higher -sounding  and  thfrpforo  shorter 
members  of  the  '  foundation '  and  '  mutation  ' 
olassee  of  etope,  oombined  or  *  mixed,'  and 
arranged  to  draw  together,  as  in  practice  they 
are  seldom  required  to  be  used  separately.  The 
Mixture  represents  or  corrobwatee  the  higher 
consonant  harmonic  sounds  suggested  by  nature, 
and  in  the  bass  produi-cs  tonrs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  octave  above  the  unison  or  chief  founda- 
tion tone.  As  the  mnsioal  scato  aaeends  the 
li!i;lM  r  harmonics  hccomo  weak  and  inaudible 
to  the  ear ;  hence  in  a  Mixture  stop  it  is 
customary  to  discontinue  the  higher  ranks  as 
they  ascend,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  uid  insert 
in  lieu  a  rank  r-f  !n%vor  tone  than  '.vn<;  pr*  ^  iously 
in  the  stop,  but  appearing  as  a  separate  stop. 
This  slteration  is  called  a  'breMc.'  These 
return-ranks  serve  the  best  of  ]»urposos.  In  a 
pianoforte  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  strings 
lucrerse  in  number  from  one  in  the  bass  to 
two  higher  up,  and  afterwarda  to  three,  to 
preserve  an  rrrrtne.ss  in  the  tone.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  return-ranks,  when  well  managed, 
OMirfderably  reinforce  the  strength  of  the  treble 
part  of  the  organ.  [A  Full  Mixture  is  generally 
of  three  ranks,  consisting  of  the  following  inter- 
vab  in  relation  to  the  unison: — 15,  19,  22,  or 
<f',  ^  ,  when  e  is  stniek.  t.  [See 
Mutation  and  J.  J.  Wedgwood's  Dictionary 
of  Organ  Stoipa.^  k.  .t.  n. 

MIZLER  (Mitsler),  von  Kolof,  Louenz 
CuRi.sTOPH,  bom  at  Hoidenheim,  Wtirtomberg, 
.Inly  25,  1711.  ditnl  at  Warsaw,  March  1778  ; 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Anspaoh 
and  the  tTniversity  of  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of 
Bach's  scholars.  In  1 734  he  became  a  magistrate, 
and  was  gencmlly  a  cultivated  and  prominent 
pet^u.  Hiij  claim  to  perpetuity  is  his  connection 

>  Cut  muat  b«  Uk«a  to  dUtlniruiih  thna-  lut  l  xMt-i  ;ruui  tlm 
B<MWU>  |^*Betoramj»»fUfc^^i^l^>  Bmiub  '  Uto  ooafMMr,'  which 
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with  the  'Association  for  Musical  Science,'  which 
he  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1 738  and  kept  together. 
Amongst  its  members  were  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Graun.  Bach  composed  a  6-pArt  Canon  and 
t}ir  r'nnoiiical  Variali<in'i  on  *  Voiu  Himinel 
hoch,  OS  his  diplonta  pieces.  Mizler  edited  a 
periodical,  the  Nw-erliffneU  Mtuik- Bihlicthek 
(1739-64),  wro^  a  treatise  on  T'i<  r  i^h  liass 
(GoncraU>a.>^ehre),  in  which  he  ijeems  to  have 
pushed  the  connection  of  music  and  mathematics 
to  absnrdi^.  (See  Spitta,  Bach,  EngL  tmuL 
iii.  22-25.)  He  trmalatod  Fux'h  Gnhhi.s  into 
Gennaii  (1742).  [bee  the  ^^uellcn-Ijanhm  for 
oilier  ironEBj  o. 
MOCK  DOGTOB,  THE.    See  UtDictx 

Ma  I/:  lift  Lui. 

MODEKATO.  '  In  moderate  time,'  or  '  mod- 
erately.'  This  direetioD  ia  need  eiUier  singly 

as  a  mark  of  time,  or  as  qualifying  some  other 
mark  of  time,  as  Allegro  moderato,  or  Andante 
moderato,  when  it  has  the  result  of  lessening  the 
force  of  the  simple  direction.  Thttt  Allegro 
moderato  will  be  slightly  slower  than  Allegro 
alone,  and  Andante  moderato  slightly  faster  than 
Andante.  Moderato  alone  is  never  used  hj 
Beethoven,  except  in  the  donbtful  Pianoforte 
Sonata  in  G  called  No.  J?7.  He  uses  Molto 
moderato,  however,  iu  the  Sonata  for  riauol'orte 
and  Violin,  op.  30,  No.  3,  and  Mo<lerato  e 
grazioso  in  the  Meuuettoof  the  Pianoforte  Sonatii 
in  op.  31,  ^o.  3.  Assai  moderato  is  used 
in  the  march  from  the  'Bntna  of  Athens,*  and 
Moderato  c^ntabtle  molto  eepressivo  in  the  be- 
ginning of  op.  110.  Molto  moderato  is  used  by 
Schu^wrtin  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  Bb,  No.  10. 
Inatances  of  Allef^  modento  in  Beetiioyen*8 
works  will  ocenr  to  every  one.  Allegretto  mod- 
erato is  also  very  common.  Vivace  moderato 
o<xiurB  in  Bagatelle  No.  9  (op.  1 1 9).  Mendels> 
•ohn  ia  very  fond  of  the  direction  Allegro  mod- 
erato, UKing  it  no  U-s^s  thiin  eight  tirtT in  llie 
'  £l\|ah '  alone.  Schumann  very  constantly  used 
Moderato  alone,  translating  it  into  German  some- 
times by  Mdssig,  and  sometimes  by  Nicht 
schnell.  See  the  Album,  Noe.  8,  5,  13,  16, 
19,  etc.  M. 

MODES,  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL.  All 
medijeval  art-nmsie  is  hiised  upon  a  system  of 
Eight  Modes.  This  system  is  tlie  nssnlt  of 
flong,  intricate  and  oontroTerted  history ;  and 
it  will  be  best  explained  by  an  histoiieal  method 

of  treatment. 

The  lirst  question  that  arises  is  with  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Modes.    It  hae  been 

taken  for  granterl  that  when  jincieiit  Greek 
writers  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  »i»eak  of 
certain  Hamumiai  (apfioviai)  di-stinguished  by 
Greek  tribal  nanu  s  as  Dorian,  Lydian,  Phiygian, 
etc.,  they  are  referring  to  modes  such  as  were  in 
use  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  under  those  names. 
In  the  artiele  Obsxk  Mubto  reasona  have  been 

given  to  j.rttve  that  this  is  a  fa  1  s siBam ption , 
and  to  show  that  the  groups  of. 


as  Dorian,  Phrygian,  etc.,  hy  the  Greek  writers 
of  classical  times  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  pitch  and  grouping,  and  not, 
properly  speaking,  by  tonality. 

NoTv  the  iiietiia-val  nio'lO  svsteni  is  one  which 
depends  on  dillerenoes  of  tonality,  and  is  com- 
parativdiy  indifferent  to  pitoh.  The  hiatcny  of 
themedieeval  modes  is  therefore,  toa  considerable 
extent,  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  tonality. 
Tonality  may  be  detiued  as  the  musical  chaiacter 
belonging  to  a  mode  or  a  melody  by  reaaon  of 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  notes  employed.  It 
is  determined  ohietiy  by  three  things,  (1)  the 
range  and  aeqnence  of  the  notea^  and  thdr' 
relation  to  the  two  fixed  pointa  of  (2)  the 
Dominant,  and  (3)  the  Final. 

The  early  Greek  Hannoniai  or  groupings  of 
notea  and  totraohorda  were  experimental  in 
eharaeter  ;  one  of  them  jiroved  to  be  nioi  f  valu- 
able than  all  the  rest,  viz.  the  Octave-»ystem 
(see  MoKOCHord),  and  it  came,  in  theory  at  any. 
rate,  to  supersede  all  the  others,  though,  they 
beuig  no  doubt a.'i.sociated  with  jwirticuhar  in^tiii- 
meats,  continued  to  lu  practical  use  long  alter 
tiicoxyhad  advanced  beyond  them.  Thia  Octavo* 
system  represented  only  one  form  of  tonality. 
|^'ariety  was  ]>rovidwi  not  by  differenw*!  of 
tonality  but  by  diilereiices  of  geihis  {y4¥oi),  the 
enharmonic,  tiie  ehromatio  and  tiie  diatonic 
gerifra.  f  [See  (lf;i  f  i:  Mrsir.]  In  the  diatonic 
genus  (whicii  alouo  need  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  present  purpose)  the  tonality  may  be 
roughly  described  as  that  of  the  modem  aunor 
scale  or  mode,  for  the  series  of  notes  present «i 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  following  order  i 
ascending  I 

TSTTRTT  I  TSTT,  etc 
equivalent  to  the  white  notes  of  the  pianoforte  ' 
from  A  upwards. 

A  rea<ler  unaccustomed  to  the  modes  and. , 
the  idea  of  tonality  will  realise  what  this  ini]>li.  3 
by  contrasting  theTSTTSTT  series  of  inter- 
vala  of  the  modem  minor  acale  or  mode,  with 
the  familiar  T  T  S  T  T  T  S  series  of  the  modern 
major  scale  or  raoile.     Thi<»  Gn»ek  diatonic 
system,  islanding,  ai»  it  did,  alone,  afforded  no 
sufficient  op|K)rttmity  for  any  idea  of  differancea 
in  tonality.    Yet  even  so  the  Oeeks  heg-an  to  ; 
see  that  the  character  of  a  melody  depended 
ui>on  its  reference  to  a  given  note  of  the  aeriesL 
The  fixed  note  in  their  series  of  notes  was  the  I 
Mese  {p.{<m),  the  central  note,  whieh  servt^^i  as 
the  hinge  or  meeting-point  for  the  two  coiyunct 
tetraohords  of  the  Oetave^atem  {E^),  'or  in  ; 
lat^T  days  for  the  two  octaves  of  the  Perfeot  ■ 
System  (A -a).     (See   MONOCHOED.)  Thus 
Aristotle  called  attention  {Probl.  xix.  20)  to 
the  way  in  which  the  character  of  a  melody '| 
■  depemh  d  upon  the  relation  of  its  not'>«  to  t*.  *  ; 
constantly  recurring  Meae.    Here  are  the  lirst 
jsigns  of  the  aenaa  of  Tonality^  and  of  a  Hmt  or  ; 
iDominant;  but  they  are  o^y  mdimantaiy  «a  > 
yet.  ! 
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Hm  Barmemiai  ud  tliflir  d«dgi»tioiis  ftll 

into  the  background  as  the  adrauce  was  made 
fin-t  towards  the  Octave -syston  and  then  the 
Periect  System  ;  thereupon  that  sense  ot  pitch, 
to  vbieh  tb*  mAj  GtobIu  ftttaohed  m>  mneh 

significance,  was  satisfied  in  a  new  way,  viz., 
L'V  trausposing  the  Octave-system  to  different 
pilches.  When  thus  set  at  a  special  pitch  it 
was  eallad  rim&t ;  and  it  was  natural  to  give  to 
dMMVWrious  t6»o»  tho  same  designations  which 
had  pnriously  batn  employed  to  denote  pitch, 
fit.,  Doriu,  Lydiaai,  etc 

*^  Thus  whan  the  old  (Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
t^)  Harm&niai  or  groui»s  went  out  of  vogue, 
there  came  up  m  their  place  the  (Duriau,  i'liry- 
piB,  Ljdiaii,  ete.)  TimU^  eedi  fonned  Taj  tmns- 
posing  the  Octave -system  to  the  Dorian,  the 
Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  etc.  pitch.  At  this  point 
there  appeared  upon  the  scene  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentnm,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  r.  310),  the 
ii'^thor  of  many  development.H  in  musical  theory. 
He  aot«d  the  indetiniteness  of  the  old  use  of  the 
deaignatioiiia  Doran,  Phrygian,  etc.,  and  gave 
them  a  definite  pitch.  He  made  out  a  scheme 
'  f  thirteen  Tonoi,  placing  one  on  each  semitone  • 
of  the  octave,  and  he  attached  to  each  some  one 
of  the  old  designationa.  The  enomemtion  is 
f'  nnd  in  two  forms  in  the  writings  of  Cleoneides, 
ft  disciple  of  AristoxeDiia  i  bis  own  account  is 
not  extant  In  Ilia  OM  (brm  tiiiiteen  deaigna* 
tions  are  oaad,  in  the  other  only  eight,  fiva  bt 

'  them  baii^  utOiaed  for  •  pair  of  Tonoi, 


HTpwnilxalydto 


•  H}Vvmlxo1y4laa  or  Hyiwr- 
4§  IDiolj^tea  OT  H/pcrloalAn. 

a 
4 

4 


n 


Hyp'>i'hr>"»Ur> 


of  RfpotytHaa. 

O  UjrpoAolUo. 

If  BMiyii- 


At  •  later  data  the  Ariatoxeneana  rabad  the 
nnbar  to  fifteen  by  adding  a  Hyperlydian  and 
t  HyperiEolian  :  the  Tonoi  thus  fell  itito  three 
CToape  of  five  each,  the  uppergroup  distinguished 
7the  praflz  Hypar  and  liia  lower  by  tlw pvafiz 
Hypo 

Hus  system  of  Tonoi  or  Keys  remained  the 
ddef  featnra  of  Greek  nmaieal  theory  for  the 

D*"it  500  years.  It  provided  only  for  one 
tonality  or  mode,  viz.  that  represented  by  the 
Ocuve  system,  or  later  by  the  Perfect  System 
ef  two  ofltavea ;  but  it  ptoTidad  for  it  at  every 

F^-iMe  pitch.  (See  vol.  ii.  j.]).  '226-2*29.) 
W*iiiwhile  advances  were  being  made  towards 
a  fuller  sense  of  tonality  and  towards  the  modal 


.  Aristoxenus  himself  was  active  in  this  direc-. 
tion.    Ha  ahowed  that  as  there  are  in  the  dia> 

tonic  genus  three  ditrt  rent  species  of  tetraohord 
possible,  viz.,  those  represented  by  the  formulas 
TT8,  T8'T;  and  BTT,  ao  there  are  aeven 

possible  species  of  octave.  In  the  writings  of 
his  followers  (his  own  treatise  unfortunately 
breaksoU'at  thi.s]ioiut)  thesearethus  described — 


*  TrtU  Ulewugnipnou 


iR— »J  MixoljrtfiMi. 

(C- 

a  TaTT**TaTf  I"****"**  Hjp«ton  to  l/n_^i 
4  SIl'^TS  TT  /  Mr»on  t«  N>t«  1  ..  > 

5.TT'-TSTT8j»'-^>^*^«  --^-^^  1  .F-/.  Hypo,ydl«. 
I  T»T8TTSt|I^,^-«>^»;^-}^ 


7.  *TBTT8Tt|**^,^J^jj 


'I  Hj  jHKliirlau. 


These  seven  octaves  were  distinguished  frcnn 
one  another  ia  xai^  and  aeqvenee  of  intervala ; 
so  far  they  exhibited  the  first  element  of  tonality. 

But  they  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  difference  of  Mese  or  Dominant,  and 
there  ia  as  yet  no  idea  of  a  Final.   The  note 

Mese  (  —  n)  acted  as  Dominant  throughout,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  designations.  Mi.xolydian, 
signifying  high  pitch,  is  given  to  No.  1 
because  it  has  its  Mese  at  the  hif^eat  point, 
Lydian  at  the  next  highest,  and  so  on.  The 
[tosition  is  marked  above  by  Thus  the 
designatiMia  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  etc.,  here 
appear  in  inverse  order  as  com] m red  uitli  their 
use  for  the  Totini  or  Keys.  Thr  miitiainction 
is  more  npftarent  than  real.  In  each  ui»e  it  ia 
the  Mese  that  detemiinea  the  aenae  of  pitch.  In 
tlie  Ttituti,  being  truiispositiDns  of  the  seale,  the 
Mese  varies  actually  in  pitch  Just  as  all  the 
other  notes  of  the  Tom$  vary  in  pitch ;  and 
the  highest  Tonus  in  range  is  the  highest  alao 
in  pitch.  In  the  Seven  Sj^ciea  of  Oetave, 
however,  being  mere  sections  of  a  fixed  scale, 
the  Heae  ia  at  a  fixed  pitch,  and  only  variea 

relatively  to  the  otlier  notes  of  the  octave. 
Oonaequently  the  octave  which  is  the  lowest 
in  range  gives  the  effect  o^  the  highest  pitch, 
since  its  melodies  group  round  the  Meaa^ 
which  is  at  the  t^^^  of  the  Octave  ;  ronvt-rsely, 
the  octave  which  has  the  highest  range,  givea 
the  effSeot  of  low  piteh  heoaoae  of  thn  preiralence 
of  its  lowest  note.  In  other  words,  the  designa- 
tions are  given  to  the  Ttmoi  in  regard  to  the 
actual  pitch  of  the  Mese,  but  to  the  Seven 
Species  of  Octave  in  regard  to  the  relative  pitch 

of  the  Mese  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  22r»). 

This  doctrine  of  the  iSeven  Species  of  Octave 
remained  witiiout  farther  deveiopaient  among 
the  disciples  of  Aristoxenus,  until  tlie  advents 
of  Ptolemy  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  f 
A.D.    Differences  of  pitch  were  now  felt  to  be; 
of  lees  importance,  and  distinetiona  of  apecieat 
were  tiiore  lii^dily  n]>]iri' -iati  d  ;  tlie  consequence' 
was,  that  interest  was  transferred  from  the  Tonoi 
or  Keys,  which  merely  gave  the  same  scale  at 
diflarent  |ntahaa,  to  tiba  Sevan  OotaTca  whioh 
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represented  diffflTeat  tptoiM.    PtolMliy  radlMMd  |  disfcinguiahed  from  one  another  essentially  hj 


the  Tonoi  to  seven  in  nurnVr,  equating  them 
to  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave,  and  using  trans 
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I  their  fiitJeirrit  aeqnenoe  of  intervals,  and  onlj 
i  iucident&ilj  by  difierence  of  pitch.    (2)  Tbut 


position  as  •  w»y  of  wttiiig  sU  13m  spseiM  «t  I  MesstMOsaMiths  ngolar Domiuat^tf  tbsinode 


a  uniform  |>itch,  but  witli  varying  signatures. 
When  this  was  done  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  to 
each  species  a  Meae  of  its  o^n,  which  should 
be  *  ntl  Mese  or  middle  note  of  the  Octave, 
exercising  the  same  function  with  regard  to  it, 
that  the  original  Meae  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  original  (Dorian)  Ooteve  of  the  Perfect 
System.  This  necessitated  the  double  nomen- 
clature described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  229  E.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  method  {Kark  $4<rir)  each  8{)eeie8 
of  Oetave  oould  hare  a  If  ese  is  its  eentnl  note, 
a  Nete  as  its  highest  note,  and  so  on.  As  each 
octave  thus  aci^uired  its  own  Mese,  which  was 
not  as  fonnerly  in  a  nuying  position  bat  alirays 
the  central  note,  the  inverted  series  of  denomina- 
tions formerly  given  to  the  Octaves  became 
inappropriate,  and  the  series  of  names  was  at- 
taehed  to  the  Seven  Speeies  of  Oefeavs  in  the 
same  order  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
Tonoi  and  not  in  the  inverse  order. 

Thns  Ptolemy's  Seven  Qctaves,  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  call  Modes  because  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Tnnality  and  valued  accord- 
ingly, may  be  set  down  in  tabular  form  thus; 
First  as  seven  Modes  varying  in  pitch,  but  eoeh 
formed  of  a  section  of  the  Perfeot  System  or 
white  notes  of  the  pianoforte. 


l(lil^Mt}.JUnlf4taa 

a  . 

s.  . 

4.  . 

fL  . 

«.  . 

r  . 


Doi1«n  (B— «l 

HrpuiydiU)  (D—rf) 


Mm* 

I>t<rhiiiii>t  Maaoa. 
fArhypikt^  Meson 
Hjrpata  Mraon 


Secondly,  reduced  by  the  system  of  Tonoi  to 
nnifonn  pitch  bat  vaiying  in  signatars. 


^Tir}  (.i)  the  modes  ranged  a  note  lower  than  tli»  v 
had  previously  done  owing  to  the  addition  of  the 
PrDslambaoomeaos.  Thus  the  Dorian  mode  is 
found  to  hare  its  seat  as  ever  in  the  octave  (koa 
E  upwards,  with  a  as  its  Me'^p  or"?)ominant :  but 
it  now  desoenda  to  D.  Similarly  the  Phrygian 
has  »  for  its  dominantud  &iar  its  \amm^  note  i 
while  the  I^rdiaa  has  c  and  F,  the  Mizolyditfi 

I  and  (}. 

So  tar  ii  haa  been  possible  to  trace  the  evolu- 
ion  of  the  modal  system  in  the  writings  of  the 
heorists.  Two  out  of  three  rbirf  feitures  of 
duality  have  emexged,  vix.  (1)  the  range  and 
aoossston  of  the  tnter^ls  in  esdi  mode,  and  (2) 
the  idea  of  the  Dominant  Hitherto,  however, 
there  i-  ?i'>  sign  of  any  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  Final,  which  is  the  third  chief  ingredient  ot 
Tonality.  The  conception  of  the  Dominant  ii 
traceable  back  as  far  as  Aristotle,  but  the  sigiiifi 
canoe  of  the  closing  note  of  a  melody  had  not  m 
yet  been  acientitically  recognised,  at  any  rate  by 
the  theorists.  At  this  point  in  the  erolntioa 
the  series  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  mnsir, 
who  have  hitherto  been  our  guides,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  oomss  to  an  end.  No  Givek 
writers  are  forthcoming  after  the  4tti  century 
A.D.  until  Bryennius  in  the  14th  ;  the  Latin 
writers  do  little  to  fill  the  gap,  at  any  rate  until 
the  9th.  Boetbius,  CassiodoruB,  and  Martianos 
Capella  in  the  f  th  and  6th  oetitiiries  are  of 
little  value,  asi  they  merely  re]>eat,  after  the 
manner  of  an  encyclopredist,  soeh  informa- 
tion as  they  tlerived  from  the  Greek  writers. 
Happily  at  this  date  when  the  theorists  fail, 
there  becomes  available  for  the  western  history- 
a  large  collection  of  actual  mtuncal  oompositiona, 


The  succes.^oT8  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  appears  from  <  in  which  the  further  evolntion  of  the  modal 


the  late  Byzantine  writer  liryennius,  came  to 
ngard  each  of  these  modes  as  a  pair  of  conjunct 
tetrachords  meeting  in  M'^c  ;  they  then  added 
below  a  Froalambanomenos  or  disjunct  note  to 
make  up  the  oetavn*  thus  repeating  again  the 
])rooes8  which  had  taken  place  years  befo^  in 
the  extension  downwards  of  the  two  lower  con- 
junct tetrachords  of  the  Perfect  System  (see 
Honoohord)  ;  and  the  old  names  of  the  notes 
in  the  OctAve  were  reapplied  to  each  mode  in 
slightly  altered  form,  thus:  —  l^roslambano- 
menos,  Hypate,  Parhypate,  Lichano^  Mese, 
Parhypate,  lichanos,  Nete. 

The  mnin  results  of  these  changes  were  as 
follows  :  (1)  The  Seven  Species  of  (X>tave  of  the 
theorists  became  ssven  practiealivorking  Modes,  * 

>  L«t«r  folluwcn  of  PUlMlf  sMad  a 
Vbma  mill  Ins  •ight. 


system  nmy  be  traced. 
The  developments  in  the  West  between  the 

6th  and  the  0th  centuries  are  bound  up  with 
the  great  music  school  {Schola  faftJ^rum)  of 
Rome.  Th9j  go  forward  in  silence ;  for  it  is 
only  when  the  Roman  chant  reaches  the  Frankish 
Empire  that  the  silence  is  broken  br  fresh 
writings  of  theorists,  called  forth  here,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Ae  LiturK'y,  by  the  new  ways  ncently 
imported  from  Rome.  The  early  Roman  church 
was  pre-eminently  Greek  in  character  and  per- 
sonnel, therefore  its  church  muaio  was  not 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  Roman  aeeolar 
ni'i'^ic  which  cUmg  closely  to  the  flreek  tradi* 
tiomi.  From  the  5th  or  6tb  century  onwaid 
the  minio  sehool  of  the  Boman  Chardh  |^w 
in  importance  and  organiaatiou ;  and,  oveo 
when  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  litargioal  langiu^ 
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•f  tteRmiMiiCliiinli.tiHniinoreHontotii^ 

that  any  break  came  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Oreek  tradition  so  far  ms  the  music  was  concerned. 
Tlft«  bulk  of  the  ao-oalled  Ort^mn  musio  (see 
tStml  headiag)  «m  oompoMd  in  tbose  ranoiaid' 

iogB,  and  what''vpr  i'm[>ortaTi'»r!<?  tlu  rf  were  at 
tlais  period  troui  outside,  were  from  U  reek  wurces. 
It  is  thcrafora  to  be  «x|MQt«d  that  the  theory 
that  Viv-^  iK-hind  the  Gregorian  music  should 
proire  to  be  m  line  with  the  Oreek  tra^litions. 
For  a  full  discuasion  of  the  character  of  this 
miMie  the  reader  is  vrfeircd  to  the  Article 
Pi  aiv  «on'c  ;  hut  one  or  two  itoints  niiist  be 
i*ken  into  account  here. 

The  balk  of  the  ransie  Mis  into  two  olaases, 
M\d  is  either  reaponaorial  or  antiphonal  in  its 
atyie.  Now  the  responsorial  music,  which  is 
the  older  class  of  the  two,  is  characterised  by  a 
I>ominant  note»  which  seiree  as  the  note  on 
which  thegrf»ater  p:trt  f»f  the  text  is  rpoitf^  l  •  i»ut 
it  sets  no  great  bIo^  on  the  Final,  it  therefore 
«o«T«spoiidswith  the  stateof  deTelopmentshreedy 
re^'hcd  and  exiioundea.  The  antiphonal  style 
was  of  later  introducti  m,  coming  from  the  East 
the  4th  century.  I  ere  the  jj'iaal  is  of  gi eater 
moment,  for  the  antiplion  consists  of  a  melody, 
which  has  no  nriting  note,  and  in  which,  theie- 
fore,  tonality  is  Largely  determined  by  the  close. 
It  is  ssfe,  therefore,  to  snppoee  thst  with  the 
progress  of  the  antiphonal  style,  there  went 
along  a  growth  in  the  conrcption  and  import- 
ance of  the  Final.  Meanwhile  a  transformation 
fiRMB  simple  to  elaborate  ansie  was  taloBg 
place,  as  musical  proMi  icnpv  rrfw  ivithin  the 
Roman  SobooL  The  responsorial  class  of  mu»ic 
««s  mon  aflitoled  by  it  than  the  antiphonal. 
The  elaborate  embroideries  which  decorated  the 
chant  of  the  nradual.«  nw]  other  Responds 
tended  to  ohscuro  the  piuiutive  reciting  note  ; 
the  Final,  howerer,  was  o^ly  brought  into  greater 
pTominrnce  by  the  proi-ess  of  elaboration.  Con- 
•e<]Qentl7,  a«  the  itiasic  grew  more  ornate, 
tonaBtjr  eaaie  to  de[iend  more  apoo  the  newly 
coDoeived  Final  and  lees  upon  the  older  con- 
c*^ption  of  the  Dominant.  This  chan^  is  one 
which  may  safely  he  said  to  have  come  about 
during  this  interrening  period  from  the  Sth  to  the 
Sth  rcntnriL-s  in  which  the  theorists  are  .silent. 

A  more  difficult  change  to  account  for  is 
^tbywhlditfaeaoKMned  ' pUgal* modes eame 
into  existence  in  their  medireval  form.  The  germ 
of  them  h  fharlydiscenuble  in  the  prefix  *Hypo,' 
which  charocterlsod  the  lowest  three  of  the  Seven 
Modes.  But  in  Ptolemy's  time  these  were  not 
aoconnt^Kl  of  u  lifT.i.jit  class  from  the  rest; 
they  had  the  ttame  general  charaoter  (imttol^ 
wuHamdbf) ;  and  the  pr»6x  merely  denoted  Aat 
they  were  eaoh  in  pitch  a  fourth  below  the  mode 
with  the  c«-inTspondinR  designation.  The  medi- 
Yvai  ]jiagal  modes  took  from  these  their  names 
and  mngee,  but  they  had  net  their  independent 
position  and  oth*  r  rhira-  trri-.tiV<  Each  phigal 
mode  depended  uponthe  oorrespoudingautheutic 

toL.  m 


mode ;  it  had  the  ssme  Final,  and  was  so  closely 
related  to  it,  that,  when  the  modes  came  to  be 

denof  ."<i  hv  ntiTtibfTs,  it  was  at  first  thought  more 
uaiuiul  to  put  the  two  under  one  number,  only 
distinguishing  them  from  one  anothw  by  the 

term  '  Aiitb. •(:♦•'•  '  and  *  Plagal.*  Thus  the 
(ireeka  rcckuued  them  as  four  jiairs  ;  but  the 
Latins,  as  they  Mnanoipatsd  themselves  from 
Greek  intluenoe,  came  to  denote  them  by  the 
numbers  from  one  to  eight. 


D^fUil- 

1st.  rintMod*  /  AothmUc  (l>orUS»  « 
'in<L  lt1««al      tHrpuduriMl  'A— a  P 

3rd.  8»w«n«l  Mod*  f  .^utlirj4li.- I  eferygUn)  -K— «  ft 
4Ui.  \t>ljitf  .l       lUjrtMtpkryflMil  -11— *  a 


Final 
O 

o 

B 

B 

r 

F 

o 

o 


Mb.  Thirl  Mod«  f  AutbeoUc  (LyJiui* 

eta.  _  iPu«mi     iBri»i)<UMi)  -c-c 

Mb.  FowthMod*/ Auth«nUe(MUolirdl<ui)  aO-ir 

This  arrangenient  of  eight  nioilcs  in  fonr  pairs 
must  be  subsequent  to  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
of  the  Final  ;  for  it  is  the  Final  that  is  made 
the  main  link  between  carli  ]iair  of  niofles.  It 
also  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  decay  of  the 
Dominant  in  importanoe ;  for  while  the  Doni- 
nant.H  of  the  autht-ntic  modes  keep  to  the  old 
line  as  being  the  Mese  of  the  mode,  those  of 
the  plsgal  modes  are  detemiiued  only  with 
reference  to  the  oorrmpouding  anthentie  Domi' 
nant,  bein-:,'  normally  a  thinl  lower. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  a  new  mode 
has  been  added  to  the  seven,  vis.  the  Hy])omiso< 
lydian  (ipiit*^  unlike  the  previous  one  of  that 
name),  which  occupies  the  same  octave  as  the 
Dorian,  but  in  the  new  condition  of  things  is 
entirely  unlike  it  in  any  other  res|)eet 

There  is  also  eoiiffivcd  to  bv  a  structural 
difference  between  autlientic  and  plagal.  The 
extra  note  that  was  sdded  to  the  two  conjunct 
teti^ichords  in  the  form  of  a  lYoslambauomenos 
(see  above)  came  to  be  rt^gardod.  %vhen  the  old 
Greek  tetrachordal  system  Ikdcd,  as  Sbrniing 
with  the  lower  tetraohord  of  the  two  a  penta- 
chord  or  fifth  ;  conscqnr-Titlv.  '^nrh  authentic 
mode  was  looked  upon  a  ^tentachord  with  a 
tetrsohord  above  It  This  pentachord  it  shared 
with  its  plagal  brother  ;  and  thus  a  })]agal  mode 
was  conversely  viewed  as  a  tetrachoni  with  a 
pentachord  above  it.  In  tRe  former  case  the 
Dominant  (or  '  Me<lia'  as  the  Latins  called  it, 
-  ^iari)  wan  the  liin^p  or  meeting-point  of  the 
two,  and  in  the  latttr  case  the  FinaL  [See  also 
Kansria,  emte,  p.  41.] 

Tasls  of  Biort  Hobb^ 
let  Medic  Priwm  or  AnOm^  PrUu. 


t 


2rnl  Mode.    ^Wyindv  -  .n"  /  'n/iu* 
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8rd  Modo.    Tertiut  or  Aathenim  DrulrruM. 
K    V  <! 


4tb  >1ck1<\    QuurfMt  or  I'lagiwt  DttUtnu, 


fitil  Mods.   iiitUtM  «r  ^iittm<i(#  Tn'/u;'. 

F  G   •   Ik   0   d  f 


Mil  Modt.  finrfiM  or  Ftofku  Triltu. 


t 


CDBFOako 


7th  Mode.   £r|4MMi»  or  Amihentut  Tttrarihu. 


d   t  S  9 


E 


Kth  Mode.    Ui  Uxvm  w  I'lagitu  Tttrardta. 

abed 
 .    ■  ^ 


D   B   F  0 
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This  1 1 ri<'f  analysis  tends  to  show  that,  though 
the  exact  geuesis  of  the  dual  s^attjui  of  Authentic 
ftDd  Flagal  Modw  miiuit  be  Iraowl,  it  prooteded 
along  very  natural  linr",  and  arrived  at  a  very 
convenient ftudsymmetrical  reraitk  Thedevelup- 
ment  tdU  w«nt  on  under  fhe  Greek  segis,  as  the 
tenninology  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove. 
Its  date  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  The 
earliest  literary  mention  of  the  patent  of  Eight 
llodea,  or  Ootoeehus  m  the  latest  Greeks  called 
it.  \H  fnuiid  in  a  t.ibln  given  in  soni«^  editions  of 
boethius  ;  but  as  there  is  uo  meutiou  of  it  in 
the  text  it  must  he  taken  to  be  a  later  addition. 
The  next  mention  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
of  Alcuin  of  the  eml  of  the  8th  nentury,  where 
the  system  is  8{>oken  of  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  Ajnong  Greek  writers  (so  fkr  as 
tliey  have  been  oxplorp<l)  an  even  greater  con- 
spiracy of  silpnce  prevails.  So  literary  evidence 
is  entirely  wanting.  The  history  of  the  tichola 
Cantonim  suggests  the  fith  or  itii  oenttiry  as  a 
enitahle  date  for  such  a  settlement ;  and  this 
view  of  the  case  is  amply  borne  out  by  an 
•zsmiBstion  of  the  CFregotian  Music  itself. 

The  older  class,  the  responsorial  music,  de- 
mands in  its  highly  elaborated  form  an  eight- 
mode  system,  eg.  the  Kesponds  of  the  Hours 
employ  nonnally  tor  fhe  '  Vcne'  one  of  eight 


set  formulas  corresponding!  to  the  modet. 
Similarly  iu  the  aiitiphoual  maaic  there  aut) 
the  eight  Gregorian  Tones  corresponding  also  to 
the  moult  s.  (See  PsAi.M(»nY.)  These  two  facta 
alone  are  enough  to  priive  that  the  muaio,  as 
wo  now  hsTO  it,  presupposes  tiie  eJght-mode 
system.  Now  there  are  many  lines  of  evidence 
that  converge  to  show  that  the  main  luilk  and 
nucleus  of  this  iiiubtc  is  to  be  dated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  6th  and  6th  centuries.  A  pernstent 
tradition  ascribes  the  final  rcj,nilatinn  of  it  to 
S.  Gregory  (600  to  604).  The  festivals  and  other 
oocssions  for  which  the  music  wss  written  sie 
as  a  rule  earlier  than  his  date  ;  and  the  festivals 
of  later  origin  differ  markedly  from  the  pre- 
Gregorian  festivals  in  having  borrowed  mxisic 
instesd  of  original  mnsie  provided  for  them ; 
this  is  esjK'ri/iliy  the  c.ise  in  regard  to  the 
Mtim.  Further,  the  text  of  the  ijatin  Bible 
employed  is  an  ancient  one  that  was  for  most 
purposes  Hii{x>rseded  in  the  ffth  and  6th  cen- 
turif  "^  These  and  other  eon?nderation8  all 
}>oint  in  the  same  direction.  From  them  it 
may  be  oonolnded,  though  with  some  oon- 
sidt-rahle  hesitation  owing  to  the  difference 
of  views  among  students  of  the  question,  that 
the  eight -mode  system  lay  behind  the  great 
plain-song  compositions  that  form  the  musioel 
Corjni.s  of  the  Western  '^'Inir  h  ;  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  arisen  at  least  as  early  as  the  6th 
eentuiy. 

When  literary  evidence  as  to  the  Modes  again 
becomes  available  in  the  Carloringian  era.  the 
system  is  regarded asauoldcsUibli^^Led  tradition. 
Greek  theory  still  holds  the  field,  and  Anrelian, 
the  first  of  a  new  group  of  writers  that  gives 
any  full  discussion  or  statement  of  the  Modes, 
quotes  Greek  tesehers  as  his  sathorities.  In 
fact  the  theory  was  eltesdy  SO  ancient  that 
some  of  it  was  no  lonwr  intelligible  to  the 
Greek  teachers,  and  tiie  actual  practice 
liturgical  singers  had  in  some  respects  moved 
away  from  it.  One  of  the  difficulties,  therefore; 
that  confronted  the  Franks,  aa  new  disciples  of 
the  OanUknm  Mamamt,  wA  that  of  reconciling 
the  practice  and  the  theory ;  indeed,  we  owe 
the  treatises  writt<»n  in  the  9th  century,  by  such 
writers  as  Aurcliau,  Regiuo,  and  Odo,  to  the  fact 
that  wuKk  discrepancies  existed,  and  that  the 
Franks  flesire(l  to  reconcile  them. 

It  will  be  well  to  sum  up  what  was  clear 
and  fixed  at  this  important  epoch  before  going 
on  to  discuss  what  Was  douhtfhl  or  wh*t  was 
changing  in  practice. 

1.  The  Greek  Perfect  System  was  the  basis 
of  sH.   This  gave  the  following  possihflitiia. 


TABCDEVQabnibe     ^  *  /  g 

-     -  ■  t— —   ■  '  _T 

Tlie  range  was  amjile  for  vocal  purpoeeii ;  it 
was  even  extended  on  occasions  one  further 
note  downwaids     and  Mvenl  notes  npwnnla ; 
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while  the  as«  of  the  b  Ml  opportunity  not 
only  far  tnmpoation  but  alao  for  obtidiimg 

sonte  variety  by  the  of  an  accidental.  More- 
over, hj  combitiiug  trauspositiou  and  the  use 
of  itm  ^  tonw  fitrUwr  chromatic  eflbcta  ooald  be 
obtained,  and  w«M  in  fact  employed. 

2.  This  range  wassubdividefl  intotetrachords, 
and  this  arrangement  accorrled  with  the  position 
of  tho  eight  modea*  for  the  lowest  tetnehord 
comprised  the  four  lowest  limits  of  the  plagal 
modes  :  the  next  comprised  the  four  finals,  and 
wms  always  so  described  ;  the  third  in  fact 
eompriwxl  the  four  Dominants  (Mese)  of  the 
authentic  modes,  but  it  was  not  so  described. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Final  was  very  clearly 
bold*  fhoQgb  the  doctrine  of  the  Domuiant  had 
almost  entiroly  dropped  out  of  .sight. 

4u  The  distinction  between  Authentic  and 
Plagal  was  clearly  drawn  in  theory,  though  it 
was  being  found  a  difficult  task  to  draw  the 
iiij-  in  practice.  No  tradition  survived  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  distinctiou.  (The  iable  that 
B.  Ambran  made  the  antbeiitio  niodea  and  S. 
Ore.'ory  the  plagal  is  of  nnuh  later  date.)  It 
u  only  supposed  that  the  plagal  were  devised 
to  include  the  melodies  of  lower  range,  and  no 
significance  is  attached  to  the  difference  of 
dominant  iK-twcen  tlie  authentir  n.x\r\  plagal. 

Ytt  even  with  all  these  four  poiut«  clear, 
there  vemained  mneh  for  die  new  nmsiciana  to 
do  in  the  way  of  exposition  and  development  of 
the  modal  system.  They  had  before  them  (1) 
a  great  collection  of  masterpieces  which  had 
beoi  in  oae  two  hundred  years  and  more,  (2)  an 
pight-Tnodp  system  of  Crt-fk  origin  and  unknown 
antiquity,  wluuh  even  their  Greek  teachers ooold 
not  ftaUy  explain,  and  (3)  works  of  theorists 
{»Qch  as  wl-  have  already  had  in  review)  ex- 
t«iiding  only  down  to  the  .Ith  or  6th  century 
and  exhibiting  the  theory  at  au  iiicliottte  stage 
of  development 

The  worlis  of  Bo«thius  and  the  n-^t  of  the 
theorists,  were,  so  far  as  the  modes  went,  far 
niors  a  sooree  of  mystification  than  of  enli^ten- 
Dvent  Valiaut  and  clumsy  attempts  were 
made  by  the  writers  of  the  9th  and  10th 
c»intarie«  to  reconcile  the  earlier  with  tlnj 
Uter,  the  past  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
(^.g.  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  modes);  hut 
tiMy  only  resulted  in  much  confusion  both  at 
the  tame  and  sinoe.  When,  boweter,  thiselement 
ia  eliminated  from  their  writings,  there  remains 
»  real  development  and  a  true  exposition  of  tlu* 
moda!  vrr«m  to  V fonnd  even  in  the  eailiciit 
ef  the  ■  .  iukid.  'MM'itrf ;  and  when  once  Ouido 
of  Are■.^■  -ad  h  :'i  C'lr^'age  to  say  that  'the 
Inok  ot  i-jrittim  *  ui  no  use  to  singers,  but  only 
topbiloK  uL'-ti. '  -rtiancifiation  had  oomo,  and  the 
toalol  \  '•^1'  -.  .  y  (      :  to  future  generations. 

The  .  (  K  ''  .ren  of  ;hfl  modal  system  which 
w«  havf  a)rert<jT  hroii^ht  to  light,  e.g.  tho 
Hmbinahon  of  i^iuachord  and  tetrachord  in 
tbs  stttlt<-atM,  and  ita  invsision  in  the  plagal* 


were  duly  exjKjunded  by  these  writers.  They 
haTS  also  the  credit  of  haviug  resisted  an 
atteinpt  to  tnako  twelve  modes  instead  of  eight  ; 
tbey  rightly  iK>iuted  out  that  twelve  were  quite 
unnecessary,  granted  the  power  to  transpoaa 
and  the  use  of  the  b\f.  They  laboured  to 
exjiound  and  maintain  the  real  tonal  independ- 
ence of  the  modes  ;  and  thiii  in  it^elt  was  no 
easy  task  in  tbs  days  before  Gnido  when  tho 
singers  had  in  the  neums  no  absolute  guide  as  to 
the  intervals  and  notes  which  they  were  to  sing. 

The  chief  innovation  for  wbidi  this  period 
was  responsifalo  was  tbe  (flange  of  the  Dominant 
of  the  third  mode  from  the  dnbiuiw  note  h  to  c  ; 
it  took  place  in  the  10th  or  llth  century,  and, 
though  the  improvement  was  nniversidly  ac- 
cepted in  theory  and  the  innovation  was  adopted 
in  the  most  prominent  position  possible,  i.e. 
in  the  case  of  the  reciting  note  of  the  third 
tone,  which  tfasnoeforward  was  c  not  b,  the 
change  waa  never  carried  out  thoroughly,  and 
plenty  of  traces  of  the  old  use  of  b  as  Dominant 
nave  snrvived. 

Tlie  main  diflicultie.s  that  the  writers  of  thi.s 
period  had  to  face  lay  in  two  veiy  practical 
directions,  and  were  caused  by  a  change  in 
practice.  Both  the  antiphons  and  the  responds 
had  ceased  to  be  u.Hi-d  in  the  old  way,  and  much 
trouble  was  caused  to  the  singers  in  consequence. 
In  many  of  the  responds  the  custom  hsd  arisen 
of  rejKrating,  after  the  verse  or  verses,  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  respond  itself  instead  of  the 
whole.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  establishing  of  a  proper  musical 
relation  between  the  end  of  the  verse  and  the 
opening  notes  of  the  repeat  A  similar  process 
of  shortening  had  eanssd  the  antiphon  to  be 
repeated  no  longer  after  each  verse  of  the  psalm, 
but  only  once  or  twice  in  the  rour-se  of  the 
psalmody.  Now  the  endings  of  the  Tones  had 
always  been  carefully  adapted  .so  as  to  Huit  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  antiphons;  but  when 
the  repetition  of  the  Mitiphon  decayed,  this 
dose  iutiniaey  was  no  longer  so  necessaiy. 
This  change  of  custom  affected  also  the  view 
taken  of  the  tonality  of  the  antiphon.  As 
originally  used,  itJ*  opening  phrase  was  all- 
important  ;  and  it  wa.s  assigned  to  this  or  that 
mode  (and  associated  therefore  w-ith  thi"^  nr  \}\i\t 
tone)  according  to  the  character  of  its  opening. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  be  used  rsrely,  or 
only  once  at  the  end  of  the  {isalm,  the  end  of  the 
autijihon  and  its  Final  became  far  more  import- 
ant than  its  o]H>Ding  ;  coiiijequcutly,  according 
to  the  newer  plan,  its  tonality  was  determined 
no  longer  hy  ita  inrivif  but  hy  its  last  note. 

The  difficulty  with  the  iiesponds  was  soon 
settled  once  for  all,  by  making,  where  necessary, 
some  flight  but  permanent  aocommodatUm  in 
the  music  ;  but  the  other  difficulty  was  a  more 
or  less  permanent  one ;  the  mediaeval  Tonals 
oontinned  to  ofbr  vsi^^sg  solutions  of  it,  and 
oat  of  it  there  grew  sirah  Ibrthsr  developments 
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of  modal  theory  as  the  settlement  of  fha 
Absolute  Initials,  i.e.  the  notes  ia  otoh  mode 
on  which  a  melodj  maj  begin. 

The  development  that  produced  the  sequences 
(see  SEQi'KNrE)  entailed  a  further  modification 
in  the  modal  theorj  that  went  far  to  break 
down  again  the  diitfiiolioa  between  Mtfaratie 
and  plagal.  In  many  cases  the  sequaooe- 
melodies  were  written,  as  it  were,  in  two 
registers  ;  their  compass,  therefore,  exceeded  tlio 
normal  limits  assigned  to  any  one  mode  by  the 
theorists  of  the  10th  to  12th  centuries  (wtio  in 
tiua  rrapect  were  much  more  strict  than  the 
original  writen  of  ^BMiiio bid  been);  it  then 
became  usual  to  regard  themas  being  both  in  the 
authentic  and  in  the  corresponding  plagal  mode. 

This  was  the  last  modification  of  any  great 
moment  tiiat  plain-aong  branght  ta  the  t^Bory 
of  the  nio<le3.  Such  other  mo<lirication3  a.s 
oame  to  it  between  the  12th  and  the  16th 
oentnriaa  were  dne  principally  to  two  other 
canaea,  (1)  the  invaaion  of  ^lopular  mnsio  or  the 
spirit  of  folk-song,  and  (2)  the  growth  of 
harmonised  and  measured  music  , 

The  tonality  that  waa  oot^psnial  to  felk-aong 
especially  in  France  was  one  that  had  always 
been  uncongenial  to  the  classical  plain-song, 
via.  the  scale  which  resulted  from  the  unilorni 
use  of  the  b<y  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  modes, 
and  is  identical  with  the  modem  major  scale  or 
mode.  This  pair  of  modes  had  always  been 
liie  leaat  need  of  aU  tiie  four ;  without  tiio  flat, 
there  was  too  much  tritone  in  it,  even  for 
mediffival  ears  that  were  not  .so  sensitive  in  that 
respect  as  modern  ones  ;  with  the  flat,  the  mode 
did  not  mnoh  diflfer  from  the  fourth  pair  except 
in  having  a  semitone  below  the  tinal.  i.r.  in 
poaaeesing  a  leading  note,  which  from  the  jpoint 
of  vlaw  of  onbaimoniaad  moaio  waa  ratbar 
diaadvantage  than  an  advantage.  TUa  mi^ 
ooale,  however,  ia  the  joy  of  folk-song  ;  and,  as 
BQch,  it  tended  to  invade  the  art-music  and 
•von  to  claim  a  place  cheek  bj  jowl  witii  the 
eevere  ecclesiastical  plain-song. 

This  tendency  was  still  further  emphasised 
by  the  growing  art  of  harmony.  As  the  perfeot 
close  waa  invented  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
harmonic  art,  the  leading  note  became  a 
necessity  ;  tiie  F  mode  with  (or  the  C  mode 
without  it)  beoamo  ftToaiitea ;  otiier  modea  had 
io  anbmit  to  chranntie  altentkm  in  the  iBteiaala 


of  harmony  ;  and  though  for  a  surprisingly  long  I 
time  the  feeling  for  the  old  tonality  was  so 
strong  that  this  alteration  had  to  be  disguised  , 
(see  MusicA  FictaX  jWt  it  was  olaar  tfut 
eventually  it  would  have  to  yield  before  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  advancing  art  of  harmony. 
The  period  of  the  riae  of  harmony  is  tlraa  th« 
pariod  of  the  decay  of  the  old  tonality,  and  o; 
the  modal  system.  The  ancient  mo<les  gradually 
disappeared  until  only  the  migor  and  minor 
modes  remain.  A  good  deal  of  riohneaa  ui 
melodic  beauty  was  sjicrificed  in  the  process, 
and  modem  melody,  even  with  all  its  chromatic  ' 
fiwdom,  haa  not  such  a  wide  range  of  variety 
as  till'  old  modal  system  afforded.  No  one  will 
doubt  that  the  gains  in  harmony  more  than 
compensated  for  the  leases  in  melody  ;  but  it 
mnat  be  emphaaiaed  that  all  waa  not  olenr  gain. 

Tlie  modal  system  as  handled  and  transformed 
by  the  pioneers  of  modem  harmony  is  a  matter 
of  far  leaa  interest,  for  all  was  in  a  continual 
state  of  tranaition  ;  and  though  at 
points  a  halt  secnis  to  be  called  and  a  [termanent 
interest  stirred  by  the  genius  of  Dunstoble,  or 
of  the  great  Flemingi,  or  Fakatrina  and  lui  ' 
contemporaries,  yet  from  the  point  of  vievf  ef 
harmony  the  old  modal  system  cAunot  be  re- 
garded as  anything  else  but  a  slavery,  from 
which  it  was  desiraUe  thnt  the  polyplumieaahool 
should  work  its  wcape  as  soon  as  jwfvsible. 

In  the  cloeing  stages  of  the  decay  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rariva  the  proposal  to  redcoo  > 
twelve  (or  even  fourteen)  modea.  (See  Dodeca- 
cnoRiMis  .)  There  was  much  more  to  be  said 
for  this  from  the  ^int  of  view  of  polyphony  in 
the  16th  centmy  uiaa  ti4re  had  bMn  in  the 
9th  from  the  point  of  viev  of  jdain  sonj? ;  but 
the  modes  wore  then  a  vanishing  quantity,  and 
IIm  amnnemtlon  ia  only  mideawng  if  it  ia 
npfilied  to  the  claaaiaal  plain-song  of  earlier 
days.  The  Renaissance  sent  the  musiciaoa 
back  afresh  to  the  old  writers  on  musical  theory, 
but  the  atlampte  of  Oafori  and  hia  foUowan 
to  combine  the  old  and  new  were  as  little  suc- 
cessful in  the  16th  century  as  they  had  been 
in  the  9th  ;  they  added  noUiing  but  some  fresh 
elements  of  oonfiision  to  the  theory  of  the  modes. 

The  foUowiiip  tables  <>f  the  fourteen  motif's 
as  giren  by  Uiareauus  may  be  compared  with 
tha  taUa  glvln  abora  to  rapraaeBt  tlM  eight 
modea  ot  the  medisval  plain-aong: — 


Lydian. 


Uypenrnxoi/Umo. 


UypowoUsB. 
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Ionian. 


Hypokjoian. 


The  following  are  the  eight  reprewntative  j  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  show  off  the  qwoiftl 
mekdiBB  (or  Neums)  devised  in  the  later  1  characterutics  of  each  mode  : — 

iV    «■ 


■ 

•  p.  8  ^  .  ■  a  "  ^  1 

'    '''^      ^  ^  II 

 1*— 

a  «l  •  M 


S. 

FF=F 


'  ■  ■  ■     ■  I  ■  ,  I  «    s'  'So  n  II 


7. 


thtvticle  head^PHKfPTORES.  Among  modem 

writers  the  following  may  be  named,  Oreek 
Muic — Westpbal,  Harmonik  utui  Melopoir  der 
QritAm,  IMS,  and  Qmat,  BitUrire  de  la 
ynn^'que  (TanHqiiif/,  P.hent,  1875  and  1881. 
These  writers  and  their  followers  are  oppoeed 
by  Monro,  Tht  MMet  «f  Mielmii  Omk  Music, 
CMbrd,  1894,  and  }illacraa,  ffamuniei  <^  J  risto- 
mum,  Oxford,  1902.  As  regards  mediieval 
mtuic,  Gevaert  has  ako  put  forward  a  view  of 
^MtvolntioB  oftiM  mariiw^  modes  out  of  fhs 

indent  in  hi.s  M/lopfe  Antiqtu,  Hhrnt.  1895 — 
I  book  of  great  value  even  to  those  who  cannot 
Moept  bis  theories.  Another  view,  also  Inssd 
«•  Westphal,  is  giren  by  Gainer  in  bis  SysUnu 
^nukinil  (If  L'/rjUse  Grfcqut  (Rome.  1901).  The 
Account  siven  above  differs  entirely  from  these 
■s  Nguw  tiw  medimi  period,  sod  fellowi 
Monro  and  Macran  as  regards  the  earlier 
biitory.  See  Oasu  Music,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
223  ff.]  w.  H.  F. 

Boms  ftuther  pointa  remain  to  be  noticed, 
more  eepetnally  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
Uic  nodes  in  polyphonic  music. 

pMidmte  Fiiuil  mid  Domiaiot,  every  mode. 


is  distinguished  by  two  ofber  highly  ch«T»eter> 

istic  notes — its  Mediant  and  Partici])ant 

The  Mediant — so  called  from  its  position 
between  the  Final  and  Dominant—  is  always  the 
third  the  scale  in  the  Authentic  Modes,  nnleos 
that  note  should  happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case 
C  is  substituted  for  it  In  the  Plsgal  Modes 
its  petition  is  less  oniforai.  The  raticipent 
is  an  auxiliary  note,  generally  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mediant  in  Aiithfiitic 
Modes,  and,  in  the  I'lagal  forms,  couicideut 
wiihtiie  Domiaant  of  the  eorrseponding  Anthen- 
tir  scale.  Some  modes  have  a  second  Partici- 
pant; and  one  has  a  second  Mediant,  which, 
howeyer,  is  not  very  firequently  used. 

Each  mo<le  is  also  influenced  by  certain  notes, 
called  its  ModulationK  or  CaHences,  which  are  of 
two  kinds.  To  these  are  added  two  or  more 
snheidiary  notes,  ealkd  Oonoeded  Modulations 
(modiilationrs  anirrssar)^  among  which  we  often 
find  theinvert«d  seventh,  i.e.  the  seventh  taken 
an  octave  lower  than  its  true  pitch,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  degree  below  the  natual  oompeas 
of  the  scale. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  these  modulations,  either 
r^gidar  or  eonoeded,  every  phrsaa  of 
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uu'lody  most  begin  and  end,  subject  f»nly  to  two 
further  restrictioiu :  (L)  The  hrst  phrase  must 
b^gin  <m  one  of  a  aomewhst  Iam  ample  series  of 
notes,  callcfl  the  Absolut*'  Initials;  (ii.)The  last 
phrase  can  only  end  on  the  Final  of  the  m(Kle. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Compass,  Final, 
Dominant,  Mediant,  Partici{>ant,  Regular  and 
OoDoeded  ModuUfeums,  and  Absolttto  Initials  of 


the  tonality  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  its 
Final — to  the  dilfereuce  of  etfect  produced  by  a 
point  of  ultimate  repose  placed  ik  the  middle 
of  the  scale,  as  contrasted  with  that  peculiar 
to  one  resting  on  the  lowest  degree.  And  a 
similar  diiforence  of  expression  may  be  found, 
even  in  secular  music,  if  we  only  examine  it 
iflilly.   Take,  for  instance,  the  three  follow* 


Hegular, 


~r  r 


n*. 

Dom. 

M»<L 

t. 

UorUn. 

O-D 

D 

A 

V 

G 

C>.  E 

• 

C.  U.  P.O. A 

n.« 

HypodorUa. 

A-A 

O 

F 

K 

A.  A> 

CO 

A.  C.  D.  S*.  F 

•  IIL 

'  B-B 

B 

C 

G 

A.B 

Di.  F 

K.  K.  <i  *.  C 

nr." 

Hypoytoyglaa. 

B— B 

a 

▲ 

O 

C.F 

D.B* 

aix.ap.o^Aii 

T. 

F-F  1 

F 

0 

A 

O 

tF.A.0 

C-C  ' 

F 

A 

D 

C« 

▼11. 

Vlielrdiaa. 

' 

a 

D 

(; 

A 

VLB 

aaiB-CD 

V1II.« 

Hriwmlxolytltaa. 

D-D 

o 

C 

F.A 

D 

B.D> 

CD  V  a.  A.C 

IX, 

ixu. 

1  A-A 

A 

R 

0 

D« 

0>.B 

0>.  A  l  .  D.  E  j 

x» 

H  JIMxL'ulika. 

j  K-B 

A 

C 

B 

aai 

G.D 

B.a.  A.B«.0  , 

(  " 

Larriatt. 

B 

0 

D 

M.  F 

A^C 

&  C«.  A  0.  1 

B 

M 

n 

0.  C 

A   /  ' 

o.A.B.  r  n*.K*i 

XUI.  (or  XI.) 

c-o 

C 

O 

B 

D 

F.A.& 

C.D*.B.O 

Znr.fgrSIL>l 

o-«  j 

c 

a 

A 

o« 

BI.D.F. 

every  mode  in  the  series,  including  the  Locrian 
and  Hy|>olocrian,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
BBaaifost  imperfeetioo,  have  sometimes  been 
ttsed  in  secular  music. 

Just  &s  the  Greeks  assigned  a  special  character 
to  their  scales,  so  in  mediffival  days  theorists 
assigBed  to  each  mode  a  special  t-pitlu't  descrip- 
tive of  its  rt^sthetic  i¥)culiarities.  Thus,  the 
First  Mode  was  called  '  Modus  Gravis ' ;  the 
Second,  *Modns  THstis';  the  Thiid,  *  Modus 
Mysticus ' ;  the  Fourth,  '  Modus  Harmonicus  * ; 
the  Fifth,  '  Mo<lus  Lju'tn.s'  :  the  .Sixth.  '  Mo«iu8 
Devotus  '  ;  the  Seventh,  '  Modus  Angclicus  '  ; 
and  the  Eighth,  '  Modus  Perfectoa.' '  On  care- 
fully examining  this  classification  we  shall  find 
that  the  I'lagal  Modes  are  everywhere  character- 
iMd  by  a  ealmer  and  less  dedded  foroe  of  ex* 
pression  than  their  authentic  origiBsli;  thus, 
wljile  tht'^  lntt»'r  are  described  as  grave,  mystical, 
joyful,  and  angelic,  the  former  are  merely  sad, 
hannonioas,  dsvont,  and  perfoet  The  solsmn 
grandeur  of  the  First  Mode  gives  place  to  the 
sadness  ol  the  Second  ;  while  the  Joy  of  the 
Fifth  merges,  in  the  Sixth,  into  devotion. 
That  this  distinction  can  be  in  no  wise  di  perid' 
ent  Mjton  the  position  of  the  semitones  is  evident ; 
for  we  have  already  shown  that  these  are  simi- 
larly placed,  in  different  modes ;  it  mnst,  thwe- 
iom,  be  entirely  doe  to  fhs  peonlisr  aspect  of 

t 


*  Thf  liirwt*«l  7lh. 
'  TJj''  5lb  afiove  thr  Kliml, 

*  RairaUr  u*k1  tn  kii  AimluUi  InltteL 
>  VmiI  MM  At>k<lut«  InltUI  d 

*  Th«  lo««at  iioU  •>(  thr  Mode. 
Flfului  tnUrprrta  Uiv  untlment  of  tht  ModM MOiawlMt dlAV' 

TOUf— In  the  c»«e  i>f  rhr  Ftmt  Mo(l«.  with  •  T»ry  wtd*  dlRHnme* 
ln<l«v<1.  HU  c{>lth.'t«  nr.'  I  HiUrm;  il  Mm'-tn«;  111.  Au«t«'niii; 
Iv  tt|»[i(lii(  :  V.  Ju  niliK  .  \i  Mii.l;^;  (jrivU;  Mi«<'»liui. 
Th«  'USantDM  of  aentUucnt  bctwrcn  Uia  AnthanUc  Mtd  Pta«al 
~  '  to  MtMi  M*  atmglv  Mt  tertb  h««  «aMi  la  tk*  nan 
I        ahm  Id  tiM  tost. 


ing  beautiful  old  inehKlies,  in  the  Ionian  Mode 
transposed  ;  the  tirst  of  which  lies  between  the 
Tonis  aad  its  OctoTe ;  tiie  ascond  befewisn  ^ 
DeminantaiiditBOctavs;  aodtfaatfaiidbstmsB 

Avtkniie  Mtlody.    •  The  Blue-Bell  of  ScotlAud." 


PUtgal  Melody.    '  Alleon  Aroon.' 


\  AntJi«otlc~| 
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tl&e  DominAQt  and  the  Tonic  in  tlm  Outave 
«bof«.  Is  it  poaribto  to  deny  that,  aiiart  from 
fte  natural  individuality,  each  of  them  owes  a 
p««nliar  character  to  the  position  it  ooenpies  in 

the  scale  ? 

Vvw  the  first  of  these  mslodieo,  Ijing  €&• 

tirfly  Ivftwoon  tlie  Tonic  and  its  Octavo,  is 
strictly  Authentic  ;  the  second,  lying  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  OotSTe,  is  stricUy  Plagal ; 
&nd  the  third,  occupying  the  entire  range  of  the 
M*>de,  from  the  Dominant  below  to  the  Tonic 
iix  the  next  Octave  above,  is  Mixwl.  Here, 
then,  are  three  varieties  of  expression  produc* 
iV»le  by  the  Ionian  Mode  alone  ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  number  of  modes  which,  in 
to  thu  distinction,  obtainable  by  mere 
of  position,  poesess  a  distinct  touUtj 
a]<?o.  we  cannot  but  1w>  stnick  with  tho  ininionse 
tond  of  variety  with  which  the  Gregorian  syutcm 
is  endowed.  Moreover,  it  is  not  absolutely 
neesssary  that  the  melody  should  be  restricted 
to  the  exact  compass  of  an  Octave.  Originally, 
af>  we  learn  from  Hermann  us  Contractus,  no 
lict-Doe  was  permitted  in  this  matter  ;  but 
ThfofT^nis,  Bishop  of  Bfctz,  writing  about  the 
year  1100,  allows  the  elongation  of  the  scale, 
wlirtlier  Antiientio  or  Plagal,  to  the  ettent  of 
a  tone  above  and  a  tone  below  its  normal  limits. 
The  same  licence  is  permitted  by  Hucl»aldus  of 
St.  Amand  and  the  Abbot  Oddo  ;  and  it  has 
bseoma  a  recognised  rule  that  the  First  Mode 
may  he  extended  a  tone  downwards,  and  a  tone, 
or  even  a  minor  third  upwards  ;  the  Second  a 
tone  downwsrdiL^d  a  semitpnsi  ton6,  or  minor 
third  upward^HMM^Third  Mode  a  major  third 
downwards  )«^^^^ktoTie  upwards  ;  the  Fourth 
a  tone  dow^]i|^^^HIl  u  semitone  upwards  ;  the 
fifth  A8emi^H|^1nor  third  downwards  and 
atone  upwnr^mK^ixth  a  srniitone  downwards 
and  a  tone  upwards ;  the  Seventh  a  tone  down- 
wards or  upwards;  the  Bigfa^  a  tone  downwards 
or  upwards  ;  and  so  with  the  later  fonns  ;  one 
degree,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  being 
always  conceded,  and  a  major  or  minor  third, 
in  one  direction,  very  frequently  dained. 
Ouido  d'Arezzo's  nile  is,  that  'Tliongh  the 
Authentic  31odes  may  scarcely  descend  more 
than  a  single  degree,  they  may  ascend  to  the 
Mvc,  tht;  aintil,  or  even  tenth.  Ths  Plagal 
M'  -ic-H,  however,  may  K*  ext*'iided  hy  carrying 
tht-m  down  to  the  tifth  (t.£.  bvlow  the  Final)  ; 
hut  andiority  is  granted  to  extend  them  (up- 
wards) to  thf  sixth  or  the  seventh  (>'.<•.  above 
the  Final)  as  the  Authentic  form  rises  to  the 
ninth  and  tentii.*'  Here,  then,  we  see  a  new 
and  prolific  source  of  vurit  ty,  in  the  elaboration 
of  which  the  Plagal  M(k1us  ])lay  a  very  import- 
ant part ;  an  advantage  which  is  turned  to 
•qnally  good  aooonnt  in  P1aiB*simg  and  Poly- 
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phonic  music.  Both  in  Plain-song  and  Poly- 
phonic music  the  Modes  are  oaed,  sometimes  at 

their  true  pitch,  Honiotinios  tniiS|posed  a  t(jurth 
higher  (or  tifth  lower)  by  means  of  a  H  flat  at 
the  signature.  No  accidentals  are  (termitted  in 
Plain-song,  exoept  an  occasional  B  flat,  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  rorreeting  a  Tritonus 
or  a  false  tifth — the  use  of  both  these  intervals 
being  strictly  forbidden,  whether  in  di^unct  or 
conjunct  movement.  The  ea  tito /ermo,  in  po]y- 
phonic  music,  is  as  strictly  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Mode  as  a  Plaiu  song  melody, — which,  in 
fact,  it  generally  is ;  but  in  the  ooonterpoint 
the  use  of  certain  sharjis,  flats,  and  naturals  is 
sometimes  directly  enjoined,  in  conformity  with 
precepts  which  will  he  found  fully  described 
elsewhere.    (See  Musica  Ficta.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  Mode  in  which  a 
Plain -aong  melody  is  written,  observe  the  last 
note,  wh^  will,  of  course,  diow  the  required 
Final.  Should  tlie  conij)ass  of  the  melody  lie 
between  that  Final  and  its  octave,  the  Mode 
will  be  Authentic.  Should  it  lie  between  the 
fiftli  iiljove  and  the  fourth  below,  it  will  be 
Plagal.  Should  it  extend  throughout  the  entire 
range,  firom  the  fourth  below  the  Final  to  the 
octave  above  it,  it  will  be  Mixed.  Should  there 
be  a  B  flat  at  the  signature,  it  w^ill  indicate 
that  the  Mode  has  been  transposed  ;  and  the 
true  Final  will  then  lie  a  fourth  below  the 
writtMi  one.    For  example,  the  Plain -song 
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mehxly  '  Angelus  autem  Domini '  has  no  B  flat 
at  the  signature.  Its  last  note  is  O,  the  Mixo- 
lydian  Final.  Its  compiiss  lies  between  the 
tifth  above  that  note,  and  the  second  below  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  tiie  Eighth,  or  Hy|H>mixo- 
lydian  Mwle  ;  and,  as  its  range  falls  two  degrees 
short  of  the  full  do\mwar<i  range  of  the  scale,  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Ini|ierfect  Melodies. 

To  ascertain  the  Mo<]e  of  a  polyphonie  com- 
position, examine  the  last  note  in  the  bass. 
This  will  be  the  Final.  Then,  should  the  range 
of  the  Canio  fmno — ^whioh  wfll  almost  always 
be  found  in  the  tenor — lie  between  the  Final 
and  its  octave,  the  Mode  will  be  Authentic. 
Should  it  lie  l>etween  the  fifth  above  and  the 
fourth  below,  it  will  be  PlagsL  Should  there 
be  a  B  flat  at  the  signature,  it  will  show  that 
the  Mode  has  been  transpossd ;  and  the  true 
Final  will  then  lis  a  fourth  beknr  the  last  bass 
noto.   Thus,  Pdestrina's  Motet,  '  Dies  saacti- 
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fiofttus,'  has  no  B  flat  «t  the  Nigtuktture.  The 

Jaat  note  in  the  bass  is  G.  Tlio  compass  of  the 
Canto  fermo,  as  exhibited  in  the  teuor,  iies^ 
almost  entirdy,  between  that  note  and  its 
octave.  The  Motet,  therefore,  is  in  the 
Seventh,  or  Mixolydian  Mode.  The  same  com- 
poser's Mi.ssjx,  '  JKiiitUii  Christi  muuera,'  has  a 
B  flut  at  the  si^iature,  and  is,  therefore,  trans- 
jmsRfl.  Till  last  nnte  in  the  Ijass  is  F,  the 
fourth  Uiluw  which  is  C — the  louiau  Final. 
The  oompan  of  thus  Csnl»/!mno,  in  tenor, 
liea  between  the  transposed  Final  and  its 
octave.  Consequently,  tin-  .Ma,Hs  is  in  the 
Thirteenth  or  Ionian  Mode,  trans|»u8ed. 

Aooordittg  to  etriet  law,  it  ta  as  neoeeaary  for 
the  Canto  fenno  to  ond  on  the  Final  of  the 
Mode  as  the  bass  ;  but,  when  the  last  cadence 
is  a  y&j  elaborate  one,  it  frequently  contents 
itself  with  jiuit  touching  that  note^  and  then 
glancing  off  to  others,  after  the  manner  of  what 
we  should  now  call  a  coda.  The  neophyte  will 
always,  tbanfon*  find  the  last  bass  note  his 
s^ifest  guide  in  this  partieular.    (Sea  Polt* 

I'HONIA.^ 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  range  of  '  un- 
('(pial '  voices,  it  oeoftantly  happens  that  the 
treMe  and  tenor  arc  made  to  sing  in  an  Au- 
thentic Mode,  while  the  alto  and  Iwss  sing  in  a 
Plagal  one,  and  tii»  vena.  In  theee  cases  the 
true  character  of  the  Mode  is  always  decided  by 
the  coni|>ju>s,s  of  tlu>  Canto  feTrmo.    w.  s.  i:.] 

MODULATION  is  the  process  of  passing  out 
of  one  key  into  another. 

In  niodrrTi  liarrnnnic  mnsio,  espxially  in  its 
instrumental  branches,  it  is  essential  that  the 
harmonies  should  be  gron]>ed  aooording  to  their 
keys :  that  is,  that  they  should  be  connected 
together  for  jwriods  of  approcialtlo  length  by  a 
common  relation  to  a  definite  tonic  or  keynote. 
If  harmonisa  belonging  eoaentially  to  one  key 

air  irregularly  mixed  up  with  liariiionies  which 
arc  equally  characteristic  of  another,  an  im- 
pression of  obscurity  arises  ;  but  when  a  chord 
which  evidently  belongB  to  a  foreign  key  follows 
naturally  njion  a  series  which  was  c<»Ti-istP!it]y 
characterisiic  of  another,  and  iit  itseli  loUowed 
oonsistently  by  harmonies  belonging  to  a  key  to 
which  it  can  bo  referred,  modulation  has  taken 
place,  and  a  new  tonic  has  snpplanted  the  former 
one  as  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  harmonies. 

The  various  forms  of  process  by  which  a  new 
key  is  gained  arc  generally  distributed  into  three 
classes — Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  £nharmonic. 
Hie  first  two  are  oocasional  ly  applied  to  the  ends  . 
of  modulation  as  well  as  to  the  moans.  That  is 
to  say,  Diatonic  would  be  defined  as  modulation 
to  relative  keys,  and  Chromatic  to  others  than 
rslative.  This  appears  to  strain  annecessarily 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  since  Diatonic  and 
Chromatao  apply  properly  to  the  contents  of 
established  keys,  and  not  to  tiie  fslations  of 
different  shifting  ones,  except  bj  implication. 

Moreover,  if  a  olassiOcatioB  is  to  be  consistent. 


the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
uniformly  applied.  Hence  if  a  class  i^^  Hisrin 
giiished  as  Enhannonic  in  relation  to  the  m^os 
(as  it  mnst  be),  otiher  dassss  oaonot  ssftly  lie 
clas^sed  an  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  in  relation  to 
ends,  without  liability  to  confusion.  And  lastly, 
the  term  Modulation  itself  clearly  implies  the 
procoM  and  not  the  result.  Therefora  in  this 
place  the  clas-sitication  will  be  taken  to  ajiply  to 
the  means  and  not  to  the  end, — to  the  proct^ 
by  which  the  modulation  is  aooompUshsd  and 
not  the  keys  which  are  thereby  arrived  at. 

The  Diatonic  forms,  then,  are  stieh 
effected  by  means  ol  notes  or  chorda  which  axe 
exclusively  diatonicin  the  keys  oonoemed.  Thm 
in  the  following  example  (Baeb,  WML  €Rlm. 
Hk.  2,  No.  12):— 


-1 — 

^  

etc. 

1  belong  con- 
sly  the  tonic 
is  Diatonic 
nic  class  of 


the  chord  at  *  indicates  that  F  has  ceaaod  to  be 
the  tonic,  as  it  is  not  referable  to  the  group  of 
harmonies  characteristic  of  that  key.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  Aom  that  chord  alone 

to  what  key  it  is  to  be  refrn-rd,  as  it  equally 
a  diatonic  harmony  in  eii^e^^hc    t>,  or  ; 
bat  as  the  chords  which 
sistently  to  A|^,  that  not 
of  the  new  key,  and  a 
throughout  it  belongs  to 
modidstions. 

The  rhroniatic  is  a  most  ill-derine<I  cla**  of 
modulations  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
{teople  will  ever  be  sufficiently  careful  in  small 
matters  to  use  the  term  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  clear  and  strict  uniforn:itv  r»f  meaning. 
Some  use  it  to  denote  any  modulation  in  the 
oonrss  of  which  there  ap}iear  to  be  a  number 
of  accidentals — which  is  perhaps  natural  but 
obviously  superficial.  Others  again  apply  the 
term  to  moduiatious  from  cue  main  i>oint  to  an- 
other through  several  subordinate  transitions 
which  touch  remote  ke3*s.  T)if  nlijcction  toth's 
definition  is  that  each  step  in  the  subordinate 
transitions  is  a  modulation  in  itself,  and  as  the 
classification  is  to  refer  to  the  means,  it  is  not 
cou'iistent  to  apjily  the  term  to  the  end  in  this 
case,  even  though  subordinate.  There  ^re  further 
objections  based  upon  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  Chromatic  itself,  which  mmit  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  This  reduces  the  limits  of  chro- 
matic modidatiott  to  snch  ss  is  effected  through 
notes  or  chords  which  are  chromatio  in  relation 
to  the  keys  in  question.   Genuine  aiamplae  of 
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ihia  kind  are  not  m  common  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  the  following  «3uunple  (Beethoren,  op. 
31 .  No.  3),  where  passage  ia  made  fromE^  to  C,  is 
consistent  enough  for  illustration  : — 


The  third  class,  called  Enharmonic,  which  tends 
to  be  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  modem 
raosic,  is  such  as  turns  mainly  \i\X)n  the  transla- 
tion of  intervals  which,  according  to  the  tixed 
diltrilNftioii  of  Dotn  in  tho  niodeni  tyfteui,  are 
MMltli  si.  into  terms  which  reprrsont  different 
harmonic  relations.  Thus  the  minor  seventh, 
G-F,  api)ear8  to  he^he  same  interval  as  the 
■ngmented  sixth  Q-B| ;  but  the  former  belongs 
to  the  key  of  C,  and  th^  latter  either  to  B  or  FjJ, 
according  to  the  context.  Again,  the  choni 
wUdi  li  knofwn  aa  dio  diminiahed  aewnth  is 
ftnq[ttantly  quoted  as  affording  hucIi  great  op{X)r- 
tnnities  for  modulation,  and  this  it  does  chiefly 
enharmonically  ;  for  the  noteo  of  which  it  is 
eoropoaad  being  at  eqoal  diataaeee  from  each 
other  can  wverally  be  taken  as  third,  fifth, 
Mvantii,  or  ninth  of  the  root  of  the  chord,  and 
Htm  «honl  eaa  be  approaehed  as  if  belonging  to 
any  one  of  these  roots,  and  quitted  as  if  derived 
from  any  other.  The  jMwsape  (juoted  from  the 
'  Leonora  Overture  in  tho  article  CUANOR,  L 
(vdL  j.  fi.  497)  may  be  taken  an  aiample  of 
an  enharmonic  modnlataon  which  toms  on  thia 
partioolar  chord. 

ftutanftonietnaftaMiit  really  implies  a  diflfor- 
«nee  between  the  intarfahi  repre8ente<l,  and  this 
is  a'-tTi%lly  perceived  by  the  mind  in  many  cases. 
In  aonii-  e.s}>i>cially  marked  instances  it  is  prob- 
aUa  that  most  people  with  a  tolerable  musioal 
pft  'will  ft**'l  the  dilfprenre  with  no  more  help 
than  a  mere  indioation  of  the  relations  of  the 
intOTvala,  Thm  fa  fte  lartieding  eiaaiple  the 
tme  umjor  sixth  represented  by  the  A^-Fin  (a) 
vookihaTe  the  ratio  6:3  (» 136;  75>  whereaa 


the  diminished  seventh  reprenented  by  Gf-Ft;  in 
(6)  would  have  the  ratio  128  :  75  ;  the  former  ia 
a  consonance  and  the  latter,  theoretirally,  a 
rough  dissonance,  and  though  they  arc  both  re- 
presented by  the  aame  notee  in  oar  system,  the 
impression  produced  by  them  is  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent  pro{Mjrtionato  to  their  thooretioal  Sftbar 
than  to  their  actual  constitution. 


Hence  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  enharmonic 
modulation  we  attempt  to  get  at  least  some  of 
the  effects  of  intervals  smaller  than  semitones  ; 
but  the  indiscriminate  and  ill-considered  use  of 
the  device  will  certainly  tend  to  deaden  the 
musical  sense,  which  helps  us  to  distinguish 
tiia  tme  nlatiknia  of  barmoniea  through  their 
•sternal  apparent  uniformity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  processes 
of  modulation  is  etfected  by  means  of  notes 
which  are  need  ••  piTots,  A  note  or  notes 
whirh  aro  rommon  to  a  chord  in  the  orif,MTi.il 
key  and  to  a  chord  in  the  key  to  winch  the 
modnlation  ia  made,  tie  taken  advantage  of  to 
strengtham  the  conneetkMi  of  the  harmonies 
while  the  modulation  proceeds ;  as  in  the 
following  modulation  from  GS  major  to  B  mi^or 
ia  SohnbartTa  Fluitaaie49oiMta»  op.  78. 


This  device  is  fonnd  particularly  in  transitoiy 
modulation,  and  affords  j>eouliar  opportiniities 
for  subtle  transitiona.  Examples  uiso  occu" 
wbere  the  pivot  notea  are  treated  enharmonio- 
ally,  as  in  the  following  esample  from  the 
chorus  'Sein  Odem  iat  adtwaoh'  in  Qrann'a 
'  Tod  Jcsu ' : 


m 


These  pivot -notes  are,  however,  by  no  means 
indiapoiiable.  Modnlationa  are  really  govorned 
by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  any  succession 
of  harmouiea  whateoever,  and  the  poenbilitiea  of 

o 
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modulatory  device  are  iu  the  end  chietly  depen- 
dent upon  intelligible  order  in  the  progression 
of  the  |»urts.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  proj>nr- 
tion  of  chords  which  can  succeed  each  other 
naturally — tliat  is,  without  any  of  the  parts 
haring  melodio  intervals  whieh  it  is  next  to 
impessible  to  follow — will  li.ive  a  ijoti-  or  notes 
in  common ;  and  such  notes  are  a»  useful  to 
connect  two  chords  in  the  same  key  as  they  are 
to  keep  together  a  series  which  constitute  a 
modulation.  But  it  has  never  been  held  indis- 
pensable that  successive  chords  should  be  so 
eonneoted,  though  in  earlier  stages  of  harmonic 
music  it  may  have  been  found  lu-ljiful  ;  (unl  in 
the  same  way,  while  there  were  any  doubts  as 
to  the  means  and  order  of  modulation,  pivot- 
notes  may  have  been  useful  as  leading  strings, 
but  when  a  broader  and  freer  coneeption  of  the 
nature  of  the  modern  syutem  has  beeu  arrived 
at;  it  will  be  found  that  though  pivot- notes 
may  be  valuable  for  particular  purposes,  the 
range  of  modulatory  device  is  not  limited  to 
such  successions  as  cau  contain  them,  but  only 
to  such  as  do  not  oontain  inoonoeivafale  progres- 
aii)ii  of  ]iirts.  As  an  instance,  we  may  take  the 
progresaiou  from  the  dominant  seventh  of  any 
key  to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  whieh  is 
represented  by  the  flat  submediaut  of  the 
original  key  :  an  from  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
ou  G  to  the  commou  chord  of  At>  ;  of  which  we 
have  an  ezoelleut  example  near  the  beginning 
of  the  r^eonora  Overture,  No.  3.  Another 
remarkable  instance  to  the  point  occurs  in  the 
trio  of  the  tiiird  movement  of  a  qnarfeet  of 
MoMrt*a  in  6b,  M  foUm 


Other  examplee  of  modulation  without  pivot- 
notes  may  be  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  Beet- 
hoven's Egmont  Overture,  and  of  his  Sonata 
in  E  minor,  op.  90  (bars  2  and  3),  and  of 
Wagner^t  *0dtterd8mmemng*  (ban  9  and  10). 
An  impression  apitears  to  have  Ix-pn  prevalent 
with  some  theorists  that  modulation  ought  to 
poeeed  through  a  chord  whioh  waa  common  to 
both  the  keys  between  which  the  modulation 
takes  plfloe.  The  principle  is  logical  and  ensy 
of  applieatiou,  and  it  is  true  that  a  great  number 
of  modnlationa  are  explicable  on  that  baaia ;  but 
inasniurh  as  there  are  a  great  iiumberof  examples 
which  are  not,  even  with  much  latitude  of  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  beat  not  to  enter  into  a 
•  Iis(  uHHionof  aocomplioated  apoint  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  enouijh  to  point  out  that  the  two 
principles  of  pivot-notes  and  of  ambiguous  pivot- 
chorda  between  them  ooverao  much  groond  that 
it  ii  not  eaay  to  find  prqgnaaiona  in  which  either 


one  or  the  other  does  not  occur — and  even  tboogh 
in  a  very  great  au^lority  of  instances  ane  or  tike 

other  may  really  form  the  bond  of  connection 
in  modulatoiy  passsgos,  the  frequency  of  their 
ooeurrenoe  ianota  proof  of  their  being  iudispena* 
able.    The  following  ]>as.saga  from  the  first  act 

of  *  Die  Mei.stcrsin^'cr '  is  an  example  of  a 
modulation  iu  which  they  are  both  abseut : — 


^lJ^^^I^J  ^V^^-^  Li.-:^ 

The  real  point  of  difficulty  in  modulation  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  harmonies  belong- 
ing to  difi'erent  keys  can  be  made  to  ancoeed 
one  another,  but  the  eatablishment  of  the  new 
key,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent. This  is  effected  in  varioiia  ways. 
Frequently  acme  undoubted!  ft)rni  of  the  domi- 
nant harmony  of  the  new  key  is  made  use  of 
to  oontirm  the  impression  of  the  tonality,  and 
modulation  ia  often  made  through  aome  phaas 
of  that  chord  to  make  its  direction  clear,  since 
no  progression  has  such  definite  tonal  force  as 
that  from  dominant  to  tonic.  Mozart  again, 
when  he  felt  it  neceaaaiy  to  define  the  new  key 
very  clearly,  as  representing  a  definite  essential 
feature  in  the  fonn  of  a  movement,  often  goes 
at  fliat  beyond  his  point,  and  appeara  to  take  it 
from  the  rear.  For  instance,  if  his  first  section 
is  in  C,  and  he  wishes  to  cast  the  second  Jiection 
and  produce  what  is  called  his  second  subject  in 
the  dominant  key  O,  iniiiiad  of  going  straight 
to  0  and  staying  there,  he  passes  rapidly  by  it 
to  its  dominant  key  D,  and  having  settled  well 
down  on  the  tonic  harmony  of  that  key,  uses  it 
at  last  as  a  dominant  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  take  G  in  form.  Tho  first  movement 
of  the  guartet  in  C,  from  bar  22  to  Si  of  the 
Allegro,  will  aerve  aa  an  illustration.  Aaotiier 
mode  is  that  of  oaiag  a  series  of  tranaitory 
modulations  between  one  ]iermanent  key  and 
another.  This  serves  chiefly  to  obliterate  the 
aenae  of  the  old  key,  and  to  make  the  mind 
o|>en  to  the  impres.sion  of  the  new  one  directly 
its  permanency  becomes  apparent  The  plan 
of  reeting  on  the  duninaot  harmony  for  a  long 
while  before  passing  definitely  to  the  subjects 
or  figures  which  are  meant  to  characterise  the 
new  key  is  an  obvious  means  of  enforcing  it ;  of 
which  the  return  to  Hie  firat  enljeet  In  the  fiiat 
movement  of  Hcpthoven's  Waldstein  Sonata  is 
a  strong  exami>le.  In  fact  insistence  on  any 
characteristic  hanuony  or  on  any  definite  group 
of  hannonies  which  clearly  represent  a  key  is  a 
sure  means  of  indicating  the  object  of  a  modula- 
tion, even  between  keys  whioh  are  remote  from 
one  another. 

In  tranaitory  modulationa  it  la  laat  impantive 
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to  mark  the  new  key  strongly,  since  snbortlinate 
kejii  are  rightly  kept  iu  the  background,  and 
tiwogh  they  may  be  wad  so  as  to  prodnoa  • 
poiPirful  ctrect,  yet  if  they  are  too miMm  iaaistod 
upon,  the  balauic  between  the  more  essential 
and  the  unessential  keys  may  be  upeet.  But 
•fan  in  tmuritoiy  modulatiom,  in  toatnuiMOtal 
■oao  aapecially,  it  is  decidedly  im])ortAnt  that 
Mch  group  which  represents  a  key,  however 
short,  ahoold  be  distinct  in  itself.  In  recitative, 
«bMDity  of  tonality  ia  not  8<i  o)jj('<  ti()niilile,  as 
appears  lK>th  in  Hach  and  Handel  ;  and  the 
modem  form  of  melodious  recitative,  which 
oAan  takfli  the  fimn  of  mttaiiMd  melody  of  an 
emotional  cast,  is  similArly  often  associated  with 
subtle  and  closely-woven  modulations,  esjtecially 
when  allied  with  words.  Of  recitative  forms 
wbidi  ohoiw  anatogoat  freedom  of  modulation 
in  purely  instrumental  works,  there  are  examples 
both  by  Bach  and  Beethoven,  as  iu  an  Adagio 
a  Toccata  in  D  minor  and  the  Fantasia 
Cromatica  by  the  Ibnner,  and  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  last  movement  of  the  A|^  pianoforte 
SonaU  (op.  110)  of  the  latter. 

When  tranaitOTy  modnlations  soooeed  one 
Mother  somewhat  rapidly  they  may  well  be 
difficult  to  follow  if  they  are  not  systematised 
iato  eome  sort  of  appreciable  order.  This  is 
fteqnently  effected  by  making  them  progress  by 
regular  st^'jvs.  In  Mozart  and  Hfiydn  esi>ecially 
we  meet  with  the  simplest  forms  of  succession, 
vhieh  generalfy  amount  to  aome  ■ndi  order  as 
the  roots  of  the  chord  falling  fifths  or  rising 
fourths,  or  rising  fourths  and  falling  thirds  suc- 
ceisiTely.  The  following  example  from  Mozart's 
Qnarlefe  ia  dearly  to  tin  point :~ 


Bach  affords  some  remarkably  forcible  examples, 
as  in  the  chorus  '  Mit  Blitzen  und  Donner '  in 
tiw  Matthew  Faarion,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Fantasia  for  Organ  in  G  (B.  0.  xxxviii. 
p.  81),  in  which  the  bass  progresses  slowly  by 
MBu tones  downwards  from  Of  to  D.  A  i)a.ss.ige 
q 00 ted  by  Marx  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  KoniiHjsitionslehre  ttma  the  '  Christe 
'  in  Bach's  A  major  *  llan  is  very  fine 

I  Sm  B.'O.  tUL  bl 


and  charaeteristic  ;  tlio  succession  of  transi- 
tions is  founded  on  a  boss  which  progresses  as 
follows : — 


In  modem  mnaio  a  oommon  (brm  is  tliat  in 
which  the  suocesakm  of  key-nutes  is  by  rising 
or  falling  semitones,  as  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  tirat  movement  of  the  Eroica  iSym- 
phony : — 

'Jjr  -J. 


Of  this  form  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
Chopin,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ballade  in 
Ab,  uid  in  the  Prslnde  in  tiie  same  key  (Nou 
17).  Beethoven  makes  use  of  successions  of 
thirds  in  the  same  way  ;  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  example  is  the  Largo  which  precedes 
the  fugue  in  the  pianoforte  Sonata  in  Bb*  op^ 
106.  In  this  tliere  are  fully  eighteen  successive 
steps  of  thirds  downwards,  most  of  them  minor. 
Thm  instance  also  points  to  a  fisatare  whleh 
is  important  to  note.  The  successions  are  not 
perfectly  symmetrical,  but  are  purposely  dis- 
tributed with  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity 
so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  obviousness 
which  is  often  niinous  to  the  elfect  of  earlier 
examplee.  The  divisions  represented  by  each 
stop  are  severally  TSiiable  in  length,  but  the 
sum  totol  is  a  oompleto  im])reasion  based  upon 
an  appreciable  system  ;  and  this  result  is  far 
more  artistic  than  the  examples  where  the  form 
is  so  ohvions  that  it  might  almast  have  been 
jneasured  out  with  a  pair  of  romjwusses.  Tins 
point  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another 
itriking  device  of  Beethoven's,  namely,  the 


of  a  cMora  in  modulation,  which 

similar  purpose  to  the  irregular  distribution  of 
successive  modulations.  A  most  striking  ex> 
ample  is  that  in  the  Prestisiimoof  the  pianolbrto 

Sonata  in  E  major,  op.  109,  in  bars  104  and 
105,  where  he  leaps  from  the  major  chord  of 
the  supertouic  to  the  minor  of  the  tonio, 
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evidently  cutting  nhort  the  ordinary  process  of 
supertonic,  dominant  and  tonic  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  irruption  of  the  original  key  and 
subject  before  the  ordinary  and  expected  pro- 
greaaiona  are  concluded  is  moat  remarkable.  In 
tiw  iknr  movament  of  SdiaaMan't  watu^  ia  O 
miiior  there  is  a  passage  whkh  has  a  similar 
^PFJ  where  the  leap  is  made  from  the 

doniDant  seventh  of  the  key  of  D]y  to  the  tonic 
thmd  of  O  to  rerame  tbs  fint  tnlileolt 
fonowi : — 


In  the  study  of  the  art  of  music  it  ia 
important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Amotion  and  rmmnm  of  modii> 
lation  have  been  gradually  realised.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  going  occasionally 
over  the  same  ground  twice,  to  give  a  short 
ooonoiitivo  raviow  of  tho  aipact  it  praonta 

along  tlir  stream  of  constant  pro<lTictinn. 

To  a  modern  ear  of  any  musioal  capacity 
modnlfttion  appean  m  toy  mmfl»  and  easy 
matter,  hat  when  harmonic  BHuic  was  only 
beginning  to  be  felt,  the  force  even  of  a  single 
key  waa  bat  doubtfully  realised,  and  tiie 
reutioii  of  dilbrant  keya  to  ono  another  waa 
almost  out  of  the  range  of  human  conception. 
Musicians  of  thoee  days  no  doubt  had  some 
glimmering  sense  of  a  field  being  open  before 
them,  but  they  did  not  know  what  the  problems 
were  which  they  had  to  solve.  It  is  true  that 
even  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  oentory  they  must  have  Md  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  distribution  of  notes  which  we 
call  a  key,  but  they  probably  did  not  regard  it 
as  an  important  matter,  and  looked  rather  to 
the  laws  and  devioaa  of  ooonterpoint,  after  the 
old  polyphonic  manner,  as  the  chief  means  by 
which  music  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  done  before. 
Henee  io  thoae  great  polyphonie  timea  of 
Palestrina  and  Lmo,  and  even  later  in  some 
quarters,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mo<hilation 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  gradually 
abiorUng  into  their  material  oertain  aeeidentaJa 
which  the  pjpater  masters  found  out  hnw  to  use 
with  effect ;  and  these  being  incorporated  with 
tilt  iutfftali  which  the  old  church  modes 


afforded  them,  gave  rise  to  successions  and 
passages  in  which  they  appear  to  us  to  wander 
with  nncertain  atepe  from  one  nearly  ralatad 
key  to  another  ;  whereas  in  reality  they  wer* 
only  using  the  actual  notes  which  appeared  to 
than  to  be  availAlile  for  artiatio  purpoeee, 
without  considering  whether  their  combinations 
were  related  to  a  common  tonic  in  the  sense 
which  we  recognise,  or  not.  Nevertheless,  this 
proeeas  of  introdoeing  accidentals  irr^olaiiy 
was  the  ultimate  means  through  whirh  the  art 
of  modulation  waa  developed.  For  the  musical 
•eaie  of  tlieae  oompoaers,  being  very  acute, 
would  lead  them  to  <»nsider  the  relations  of  the 
new  chords  which  contained  notes  thus  modified, 
and  to  surround  them  with  laiger  and  larger 
groape  of  eboida  wfaieh  in  oar  aenae  wmild  be 
considered  to  be  tonally  related  ;  and  the  very 
smoothness  and  softness  of  the  combinations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  would  ensure  a 
gradual  approach  to  consistent  tonality,  thoa|^ 
the  direction  into  which  their  accidentals  turned 
them  waa  rather  uncertain  and  irregular,  and 
not  80  much  governed  by  any  feeling  oi  tlie 
effects  of  modulation  aa  by  the  constitution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  scales.  Examples  of  this  are 
given  in  the  article  Haruony  ;  and  reference 
may  alio  be  made  to  a  Pavin  and  a  Fantaaia  bj 
our  great  master,  Orlando  Gibbons,  in  '  Par- 
thenia,'  republished  in  the  '  Tr^r  dea  Pianiatee,' 
in  Fkner'i  'Old  MiHio,*aMl  OP'tBte^ 

alone)  in  Dmnrentiier's  OnumiaUation.  In 
these  there  are  remarkably  fine  and  strong 
effect*  produced  by  means  of  accidentals ;  but 
tlie  traaritiona  are  to  modem  Meaa  ringidariy 
irregular.  Gibbons  ajipears  to  slip  from  one 
tonality  to  another  more  than  six  times  in  as 
many  bars,  and  to  slide  back  into  his  original 
key  as  if  he  had  never  l)een  auay.  In  aome  of 
his  vocal  works  he  presents  broader  expanses  of 
distinct  tonality,  but  of  the  power  of  the  etfect 
of  modalatioo  on  aa  extended  aoale  ho  oan  bsTo 
h«wl  but  the  very  slightest  possible  idea.  About 
his  time  and  a  little  later  in  Italy,  among  snch 
musicians  as  Carissimi  and  Cesti,  the  ootlima 
of  the  modem  art  were  growing  atronger. 
Tliey  appreciated  the  sense  of  pure  harmonic 
combinations,  though  they  lost  much  of  the 
force  and  dignity  of  the  polyphonic  school ; 
and  they  beg  u>  to  use  simple  modulations,  and 
to  define  them  much  as  a  modem  would  do, 
but  with  the  simplest  devices  possible.  Through* 
ont  the  17th  century  the  system  of  keys  waa 
being  gradually  matured,  but  their  range  was 
extraordinarily  limited,  and  the  interchange  of 
keys  Was  alili  oooaaionally  irregular.  Corelli, 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  clearly  felt  the  relative 
importance  of  different  notes  in  a  key  and  the 
harmonies  which  they  represent,  and  Italanced 
many  inatrnmental  movementa  on  principles 
analogous  to  our  own,  though  simpler  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Couperin,  who  wa-s  bis 
junior  by  a  few  years  ;  but  it  is  ap^tareut  that 
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tfMf  mamd  imong  aeddtotela  with  cuitioii, 

and  regarded  what  we  call  extreme  keys  as 
dangerous  and  almoot  iaexplorable  territory. 

In  the  works  of  the  many  sterling  and  solid 
eonpoaers  of  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  extr  inniiitfjiy 
expanse  of  the  main  keys.  Music  had  arrived 
at  the  opposite  eztrame  from  its  state  of  a 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  composers,  having; 
realised  the  edect  of  pure  tonality,  were  content 
to  remain  in  one  key  for  periods  which  to  us, 
with  our  different  ways  of  expressing  ourselves, 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Tliia  is  in  fact 
the  arerage  period  of  least  modulation.  Handel 
ii  a  birer  reprasentatiTe  of  the  tune  tiiaa  Beeh, 
for  reasons  \vh!c)i  w  ill  b«  touched  upon  presently, 
and  his  style  is  rnuuh  more  in  conformity  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries  who  are  best  known 
in  fhemnsied  ert  We  may  take  htm,  therefore, 
a  type  ;  and  in  his  works  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  extent  and  number  ot  modulations 
ii  extremely  limited.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
Us  finest  choruses  he  passes  into  his  dominant 
kpy  npar  thp  beginning — partly  to  express  the 
Ul&nce  of  keys  and  partly  driven  thereto  by 
fogal  habits ;  end  then  letams  to  his  original 
k-^y,  from  which  in  many  castas  he  hardly  stirs 
•gain.  Thus  the  whole  modulatory  range  of 
the  Hallelt^ah  Chorus  is  not  more  than 
frequent  transitions  from  the  Tonio  kej  to  the 
key  of  it^  Domiiiaiit  and  back,  and  one  excursion 
sa  Car  as  the  rektive  minor  in  the  middle  of 
the  ehcnvs,  —  end  that  is  slL  Then  are 
choruses  with  a  larger  range,  and  choruses  with 
tvc'Ti  less,  bnt  the  Hallelujah  is  a  fair  example 
to  take,  and  if  it  is  carefully  comjtarcd  with  any 
arerage  modern  example,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 

Tlie  night  is  departing,'  in  the  '  Hymn  of 
Praise/  or  *  O  great  is  the  depth,'  in '  St.  Paul,' 
«r  the  fivst  dioms  in  Brahms's  Requiem,  s  my 
itmog  impression  of  the  progressive  tendency  of 
modern  music  in  the  matt<>r  of  riuj<lulfttioTi  will 
be  obtained.  In  choruses  and  movements  in 
the  minor  mode,  modulations  are  on  so  average 
more  frequent  and  various,  but  still  itiruiitely 
less  free  than  in  modem  examples.  Even  in 
Meh  a  fine  example  as  'The  people  shall  hear,' 
io' Israel,'  thespporentlatitndeof modulation  is 
deceptive ,  for  TTumy  of  the  changes  of  key  in 
the  etirly  part  are  m«re  repetitions ;  since  the 
tonslittes  range  up  and  down  between  E  minor, 

B  and  FS  only,  each  key  retuniing  irr«'gularly. 

In  the  latter  part  it  is  true  the  modulations 
are  hnely  conceivetl.  and  represent  a  degree 
ef  apprecastion  in  the  matter  of  rsUtions  of 

nrions  keys,  sodi  as  Hsndsl  does  not  often 
nsniffst- 

A&asion  hss  been  msdosboTs  to  the  prsetice 
of  going  out  to  a  foreign  key  and  returning 
to  the  original  Again  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Thii  happens  to  be  a  vety  valuable  gsuge  to 
test  the  degrees  of  sppedation  of  •  oomposer 
is  the  matter  of  nodniatton.  In  modsm  mnsio 


keys  are  felt  so  strani^y  as  an  element  of  form, 

that  when  any  one  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  succeeding  modulations  for  some 
time  after  must,  except  in  a  km  speeisl  cases, 
take  another  direction.  Th»  tonic  key,  for 
instance,  must  inevitably  come  fonvaTd  clearly 
in  the  early  port  of  a  movement,  and  when  its 
importance  Iws  been  made  snffidently  clear  by 
insistence,  and  modulations  have  In'gun  in  other 
directions,  if  it  were  to  be  quickly  resumed  and 
insisted  on  afresh,  the  impression  would  be 
that  there  was  onneeeesary  tentology  ;  and  this 
must  appear  obviotis  on  the  merest  external 
grounds  of  logic.  The  old  masters,  however, 
must,  on  this  pofait,  b<  j^idgod  to  hsTo  had  but 
little  sense  of  the  actual  force  of  different  keys 
as  a  matter  of  form  ;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of 
examples  they  were  content  to  waver  u[)  and 
down  between  nearly  related  keys,  and  constantly 
to  resume  one  and  another  without  order  or 
design.  In  the  'Te  glonoeus'  in  Urauu's  Te 
Doom,  for  instance,  ne  goes  ont  to  s  nearly 
related  key,  and  returns  to  his  tonic  key  no 
less  than  five  sevei  nl  times,  and  in  the  matter  of 
modulation  doe«  [tactically  nothing  else.  Even 
Badt  occasionally  presents  similar  examples, 
and  Mozart's  distribution  of  the  modulations  in 
*  Splendente  tc  Deus '  (in  which  he  probably 
followed  the  standing  classical  models  of  vocal 
music)  are  on  a  similar  plan,  (or  he  digresses 
and  returns  again  to  his  j.rineijMil  key  at  least 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Badi  was  in  some  respects  like  his  contempo- 
raries, and  in  some  so  far  in  advance  of  them 
that  he  cannot  fairly  Iw  tak»'n  as  a  representative 
of  the  avurage  standard  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
his  more  wonderful  modulatory  devices  must 
hare  fallen  tipon  utterly  deaf  ears,  not  only  in 
his  time  but  lor  generations  after ;  and,  unlike 
most  great  men,  he  appears  to  have  made  less 
impression  u|)on  the  productive  musicians  who 
inimwl lately  succeeded  him  than  upon  those  of 
a  hundred  years  and  more  later.  In  many  cases 
he  cast  movements  in  the  forms  preTalent  in 
his  time,  and  occn.sionally  us<<l  vain  rejietitions 
of  keys  like  his  contenijioFanes  ;  but  when  he 
chose  his  own  lines  he  produced  movements 
which  are  perfectly  in  consonance  with  modem 
views.  As  exam]>les  of  this  the  'Et  resurrexit' 
in  the  B  minor  Mass  and  the  last  ohoius  of 
the  Matthew  Psssion  may  be  taken.  In  these 
there  Is  no  tautology  in  the  distribution  of  the 
modulation,  though  the  extraordinary  expanse 
over  whieh  a  single  key  is  made  to  spread,  suU 
marks  their  relationship  with  otheroon  temporary 
works.  In  some  of  his  instmmental  works  he 
gives  himself  more  rein,  as  in  fantasias,  and 
preludes,  and  toooatss,  for  organ  or  clarier.  In 
these  he  not  only  makes  use  of  the  mmt  eompli' 
cate(l  and  elaborate  devices  in  the  actual  pa«wage 
from  one  key  to  another,  but  alw  of  closely 
interwoven  tmnsitions  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fodiion.   Some  of  tiio  moot  wonderflil  eanmples 
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are  in  the  Fantasia  in  0  minor  for  organ  K-O. 
XV.  p.  177),  and  otheia  have  been  alraadiy 

alluded  to. 

It  it  prabaiblA  that  his  Tiaws  on  the  snbjaet  of 

the  n^latinn  of  keys  had  considerahle  influence 
on  the  evolutiou  of  the  specially  modern  type  of 
instntmental  mosio  ;  aa  it  waa  chiefly  hia  aona 
and  ])upils  who  worked  oat  and  traced  in  clear 
Rn<l  lietiiiite  outlines  the  system  of  kev  'ii.strihu- 
tion  upon  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  developed 
their  repreaentatiTe  amnpleB  of  aach  wmka. 

In  the  works  of  these  two  great  composers  we 
find  at  once  the  simplest  and  surest  distribution 
of  keys.  Tliey  are  in  fact  the  expositors  of  the 
elementary  principles  whieh  had  been  arrived  at 
through  the  speculations  and  experiments  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  musicians. 
Tb«  Tital  priooiple  of  tiieir  art-work  is  olear  and 
ample  tonality  ;  each  successive  key  which  is 
imjKirtant  in  the  structure  of  the  work  is  marked 
by  forms  both  of  melody  and  harmony,  which, 
ky  the  nae  of  tha  moat  obrioiia  indiflators,  state 
aa  rlearly  as  possible  the  tonic  to  which  tlie 
particular  group  of  harmonies  is  to  be  referred. 
This  is  their  summary,  ao  to  speak,  of  exnting 
knowledge.  But  what  is  most  important  to  this 
question  is  that  the  art  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  but  composers  having  arrived  at  that 
aegrse  of  raaliaatiaii  of  the  almpler  ralationt  of 
keys,  went  on  at  once  to  build  something  aaw 
upon  the  foundation.  Both  Haydn  and  Mozart 
—  as  if  perceiving  that  directly  the  means  of 
olearly  indicating  a  key  were  realised,  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  \xi  grasjifd  would  be  propor- 
tionately increased— began  to  distribute  their 
modolatiotts  more  fredy  and  liberaUy.  For 
certaiu  purjM^sos  they  both  made  use  of  transi- 
tions so  rapid  that  the  modulations  appear  to 
overlap,  so  that  before  one  key  is  definitely  in- 
dicated an  ingeniona  modifioation  of  the  diord 
which  shoiild  have  confirmed  it  leads  on  to 
another.  The  occasions  for  the  use  of  this  device 
an  principally  either  to  obtain  a  strong  oootrsat 
to  long  periods  during  which  single  keys  have 
bean  or  are  to  be  maintained  ;  or,  wlicre  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  form  it  so  liapjiens  that 
a  key  which  haa  already  bean  employed  haa  soon 
to  ix'  resumed — as,  for  instance,  in  the  recapi< 
tulation  of  the  subjects — to  lead  the  mind  so 
thoroughly  away  that  the  sense  of  the  more  per- 
manent key  is  almost  obliterated.  Occasionally , 
when  the  working-ont  section  is  very  short,  the 
rapid  trausitious  alluded  to  are  also  met  with  iu 
that  podtion,  aain  the  alowmovament  of  Monut'a 
Eb  Quartet.  The  example  quoted  above  from 
the  lai-t  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  C  will  serve 
as  an  example  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  tliat 
for  whieh  it  waa  quoted. 

A  VI  t  more  important  jxiint  in  relation  to  the 
preseut  (question  is  the  use  of  short  breaths  of 
aabaidinate  modulation  in  the  midst  of  tiia 
broader  expanses  of  the  princi[)al  keys.  This  is 
▼wy  chaiaoteriatio  of  Mozart,  and  aervea  happUy 


to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  art  waa  moving 
at  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  very  Iwginning  of  his 
Quartet  in  G  (Kuchel,  387),  he  glides  out  of  his 
principal  kay  into  the  key  of  the  aapertonic,  A, 
and  back  again  in  the  first  four  l)ars.  A  similar 
digression,  from  F  to  D  and  back  again,  may  be 
obaenrad  near  the  beginning  of  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  Bat  it  reqnirea 
to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  sense  of  the  prin- 
cipal keys  is  not  mipaired  by  these  digressions. 
They  are  not  to  be  oonfonnded  eithte  with  tlia 
irregular  wandering  of  the  composers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  j>olyphonic  school,  nor 
with  the  frequent  going  out  and  back  again 
of  the  composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Thisdeviceis  really  an  artificial  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  a  key,  and  the  transitions 
are  generally  used  to  enforoa  oertain  nolea  whidi 
are  representative  and  importaMt  roota  in  the 
original  key.  A  striking  example  occurs  in  th.* 
tirst  movement  of  Mozart's  symphony  in  G  minor 
(1  st  section),  where  after  the  key  of  Bt^  haa  been 
strongly  and  clearly  pointixl  out  in  the  first 
statement  of  the  second  subject,  he  makea  a 
modulatory  digression  as  followa : — 


1 


Tliii  ia  in  bot  a  Teiy  bold  way  of  enfoniqg 

the  anbdominant  note  ;  for  though  the  niodlila- 
tion  appears  to  hv  to  the  key  of  the  minor  seventh 
from  the  tonic,  the  impression  of  that  key  is 
ingeniooaly  rsdoeed  to  a  minimum,  at  the  same 

time  that  the  slij;lit  flavour  that  remains  of  it 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  etfect  of  the 
transition. 

The  great  use  which  Beethoven  made  of  sndi 
transitory  8ulK)rdinate  modulations  has  l>e<>n 
already  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  article 
HARMcnrr ;  it  wfll,  tiiarefore,  be  beat  here  toreier 
only  to  a  few  typical  examples.  Tlie  fm  e  with 
which  he  employed  the  device  above  illustrated 
fronj  Mozart  is  shown  in  the  wonderful  transi- 
tion from  Eb  to  G  minor  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
Eroica  (Itars  7-10),  and  the  transition  from  F  to 
Db  at  tho  beginning  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata. 
Tbaaa  are,  aa  in  moat  of  Monrt^a  examples,  only 
single  steps  ;  in  many  cases  Beethoven  makaa 
Qae  of  several  in  anooesaion.   Thosin  the  bigjiip 
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aiqg  of  the  E  minor  pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  90, 
flu  finrt  8ieti<m  aboold  be  fheoretimny  in  E 
mUMT,  but  in  this  case  a  quick  iuo<iiilation  to  (i 
b^pns  in  the  third  bar,  in  the  seventh  a  modu- 
UtiOQ  to  B  niinor  follows,  and  iu  the  ninth,  G 
ii  takoi  up  again,  and  through  it  passage  is 
made  Viack  to  E  minor,  the  original  key,  again. 
Xliitt  the  main  centre  of  the  priucipal  key  ia 
M^^OMnted  by  suboidfnftto  centra ;  the  dif- 
fignslnolei  of  the  key  being xmtd  as  points  of 
flBtl§s  from  which  a  glano«  can  be  taken  into 
fonign  tooalities,  to  which  they  happen  also  to 
MoBg,  witiurat  losing  the  senae  of  Uie  prineiiMil 
key  which  lies  in  the  background. 

These  transitions  often  occur  in  the  early  part 
of  BOTtneats  before  the  principal  key  has  been 
nneh  innatad  on,  as  if  to  enhance  its  effect  by 
ptikponement.  Thus  wc  find  remarkable  ex- 
aqiles  in  Beethoven's  Introductions,  as  for  in- 
■tnee  in  tiie  Leonom  Oreitar^  No.  S,  and  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Quartet  in  C,  op.  59, 
Na  3.  In  conifKMiers  of  note  since  Beethoven, 
ve  find  a  determination  to  take  full  advantage 
of  tiM  effeet  of  moll  tnouitiona.  Brahms,  for 
instanr^,  makes  con stnnt  use  of  them  in  his  in- 
•tnuuental  works  from  the  earliest  to  tlie  latest. 
Hm  ilrtt  two  pages  of  the  O  minor  Quartet  fcr 
pjSDoforte  and  strings,  show  at  once  how  various 
tn  the  suboniinate  centres  of  which  he  makes 
Ma  In  a  much  biter  work — the  Pianoforte 
Qnitet  in  O  minvr,  op.  90 — hopraontaaahort 
T'rsion  of  his  principal  subject  in  the  principal 
key,  and  then  passes  to  B9  minor,  Db  major, 
^  minor,  Ab,  minor,  and  Bt>  major  in  rapid 
succession  before  he  resumes  his  original  key,  in 
order  to  propound  his  first  subject  more  fully.  \ 
Sduuoann  was  equally  free  in  bis  use  of  sub- 
aidmate  modnlatioiia.  In  the  fine  intemesao 
of  the  '  Faschingsschwank,'  which  has  the  sig- 
nature of  £9  minor,  the  first  chord  is  in  that 
kej,  but  the  second  leads  to  Db  major,  and  a 
ftw  chords  farther  on  we  are  in  Bb  minor,  from 
which  an  abrupt  return  is  made  to  minor 
only  to  digress  afresh.  Such  are  the  elaborate 
tnaaitiona  which  are  developed  by  an  extenrion 
of  the  device  of  single  transitions  imn]  go  fre- 
^astttly  by  Mozart  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
a  elooely  connected  series  of  transitory  modula- 
tioDs  after  this  manner,  oconpieo  in  modem  muaio 
an  analogous  position  to  that  occupied  by  a  con- 
aeeted  series  of  harmonies,  baaed  on  quickly 
•Ufting  root>notee,  in  the  moaio  of  a  oentniy  or 
a  oentnry  and  a  half  earlier.  Similarly,  in  the 
closely  connected  steps  of  modulation,  like 
these  used  by  Elaydu  and  Mozart  between  one 
itraagly  marked  ozpanaa  of  key  and  another, 
more  modem  composers  have  packed  their  suc- 
otwons  of  keys  so  cloeely  that  it  is  often  a  matter 
efamne  difficulty  to  disentangle  them  with  cer- 
tiaitf.  For  instance,  the  passage  in  the  slow 
roorement  of  Beethoven's  Bk  Sonata,  op.  106, 
jut  before  the  resum^ition  of  the  principal  key  1 
uA  the  fiiat  antg'ect  (in  varintion),  ia  «a  foUowa —  1 


In  this,  besides  the  numl»er  of  the  transitions 
(exceeding  the  number  of  bars  in  the  example), 
the  steps  by  which  they  proceed  are  noticeable 
with  rotevnoa  to  what  was  touehod  upaa  aboro 
in  that  redact.  Many  similar  examples  occur 
in  Schumann'a  worka.  For  instance,  iu  the  last 
morement  of  hia  aonata  in  O  minor,  where  ho 
wishes  to  pass  from  Bb  to  G  nugor,  to  resume 
his  subject,  he  goes  all  the  way  round  hy  ]\h 
minor,  Gb  major,  Ej^  migor,  Db  minor,  i  s,  B, 
A,  D,  C  minor,  B^,  Ab»  and  ^enoe  at  last  to 
G  ;  there  is  a  similar  example  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement  of  his  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
Eb ;  examples  are  also  common  in|Chopin*BWorka, 
as  for  instance  bars  29  to  32  of  the  Prelude  in 
Eb,  No.  19,  in  which  the  transitions  overlap 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  devices  of  Uaydn 
and  Mocart,  though  the  material  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  markedly  distinct. 

From  this  short  survey  it  will  appear  that 
the  direction  of  modern  music  in  rc8i)ect  of 
modulation  has  been  constant  and  uniform.  The 
modern  scales  had  first  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  chaoa  of  eodeaiaatical  modes,  and  then  they 
bad  to  be  ayatanuvtiMd  Into  keys,  a  proceaa 
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equiy&lent  to  diacoTering  the  principle  of  modu- 
lation. This  dearly  took  a  long  time  to  achieve, 
nnco  omnpowra  motod  eaatioiuly  orm  new 

ground,  as  if  afraid  to  go  far  from  their  starting- 
point,  lest  they  should  not  bo  able  to  find  a 
way  back.  Still,  the  iurentiou  of  the  principle 
of  pMBing  from  ooa  key  to  another  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
one  key  and  another ;  in  other  words  of  the 
different  degrees  of  mneioel  effect  pivdaced  by 
their  juxtaposition.  The  bearings  of  the  more 
simple  of  these  relations  were  first  established, 
and  then  those  of  the  more  remote  and  subtle 
onee,  till  the  way  througli  every  note  of  the 
scale  to  its  allied  keys  was  found.  In  tlio 
meanwhile  groups  of  chords  belonging  to  foreign 
keys  were  subtly  interwoven  in  the  broader 
ezpenflse  of  permanent  keys,  and  the  principle 
was  recognised  tli  it  iliffpf-nt  individual  notes 
of  a  key  can  be  taken  to  represent  subordinate 
drolee  of  eihords  in  other  keys  of  whieh  they 
form  important  integers,  without  deatnyilig 
the  sense  of  the  principal  tonality.  Th«>n  as 
tha  chords  belonging  to  the  various  groups  called 
keyi  are  better  and  better  known,  it  beoomes 
easier  to  reco^iisp  t!inm  ^  ith  less  and  less  indi- 
cation  of  their  relations,  so  that  groups  of  chords 
representing  any  giventonnlitjeuibeoonBtantly 
rendered  shorter,  until  ftt  length  suooeaiioni 
of  tmtisitoi y  modulations  make  their  appear- 
ance, in  which  the  group  of  chords  representing 
a  tonality  is  reduced  to  two,  and  these  aometiroee 
not  repr.-s-  nting  it  by  any  means  obviously. 

It  may  appear  from  this  that  we  are  gravi- 
tating back  to  the  chaotic  condition  which 
barmonj  represented  in  the  days  before  the 
invention  of  tonality.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  gone  through  ail  the  experiences  of 
the  key-system,  and  by  meaoe  of  it  bimtmeMble 
oombinations  of  notee  have  been  made  intelligible 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  bof  n  go.  The 
key-system  is  therefore  the  ultimate  test  of 
heimonie  oombinations,  and  the  ultimate  basis 
of  their  classification,  however  closely  chords 
repreeenting  ditferent  tonalities  may  be  brought 
togstiiw.  There  will  probably  always  be  groups 
of  lome  extent  which  are  referable  to  one  given 
centre  or  tonic,  and  etfepts  of  modulation  between 
permanent  keys ;  but  concerning  the  rapidity 
with  wlii<^  truuitione  may  soooeed  one  another, 
and  the  possibilities  of  overlapping,'  tonalities, 
it  is  not  safe  to  speculate  ;  for  theory  and 
analysis  are  always  more  safe  and  helpful  to 
guide  ns  to  tile  understanding  of  what  a  great 
artist  shows  us  when  it  is  done,  than  to  tell  him 
beforehand  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

MODULATIONS,  REGULAR  and  OON- 

OBDED  (Lat.  Modulation.s  [vrj  ClaiisnJnr'] 
regulars  tonrcmit').  The  composer  of  a  Plain - 
song  melody  is  not  permitted  to  begin  or  end, 
even  his  intermediate  phrsoee,  npon  any  note 
hf  pleasrs.  The  last  phraf?p  of  every  melo<l3' 
ouut,  of  neoessitjf  end  with  the  final  of  the 


f  5fnd.^  in  which  it  is  written.  Tlif-  first  ]ilira3* 
must  b^m  with  one  or  other  of  a  certain  ttet  of 
notes  oified  the  Absolute  tnitiala  of  tiie  Mods. 
The  intermediate  phrases  can  only  begin  or 
end  on  one  of  another  .sot  of  notes  called  its 
Modulations.  Of  these  Modulationa,  four — tb« 
Finftl,  Dominant,  Mediant,  and  Futieipaiit — 
are  of  more  imjxkrtance  than  the  rest,  and  are 
therefore  called  Kegular.  But  as  the  constant 
reiteration  of  theee  four  notes  woold  prove  in- 
toleimbly  monotonoufl  in  •  meledy  consisting  of 
very  nnmeron^  phrases,  other  notes  called  Con 
oeded  Modulations  are  added  to  them  ;  and 
upon  any  one  of  theee  any  phrsae,  except  ths 
first  or  last,  may  either  begin  or  end. 

A  complete  table  of  t  he  iiegular  and  Concede  i 
Modulations  of  all  the  Modes  will  be  found  in  Uie 
article  Modes,  thr  Ecclbsiastical.     w.  &  a. 

MOLINAKA,  LA  fOer,  mtschrtr.r  miUrin). 
Opera  by  Paisieilo,  produced  at  Napless  in  Yl^i. 
In  Londonat  the  King^sTheatre,  March  22,  ISOft. 
its  name  is  prraerved  by  a  duet,  '  Nel  cor  piii 
non  mi  nento,'  which  has  served  as  the  theme  of 
many  V  ariations,  amongst  others  of  six  by  Beet- 
hoven. The  antograph  of  the  six  was  headed, 
'  Yariazioni  .  .  .  perdute  par  la  .  .  .  retrovate 
par  L.  B.'  Beethoven  also  wrote  nine  varia- 
tions on  *  Quant'  e  pih  hello,*  an  air  fh>m  tiie 
same  opera.  A  third  air  from  '  La  Molinara,'  viz. 
'La  Rachftlina,'  is  given  in  the  '  Mn.sical  Library." 
L  d8.  [The  song,  '  Hope  told  a  liattering  taie,' 
adapted  to  Pslsi^o's  'Nel  oor  pih  non  mi  eento/ 
became,  ncAr  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  oue 
of  the  most  favourite  English  sentimental  songs ; 
it  was  introduced  by  Maia  in  a  revival  of 
Ame's  '  Artaxeme,*  and  wia  repnhUalied  in  all 
imaginable  forms,    f.  k.]  g. 

MOLINARO,  SiuoNB,  bcHrn  at  Genoa,  was 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Giovanni  Battuta  dalla 
Gostena,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1599  in  his 
oflice  of  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Genoa.  In  1613  he  edited  in  score  in  one  folio 
volume,  the  six  books  of  ohromatio  madrigele 
of  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Vrnn^i,  which,  as  Ambros 
says,  shows  that  these  strange  works  had  begun 
to  be  a  subject  of  study  for  moodana.  Of 
M  ol  i  naro'sown  publication«»C0ini8tingof  motets, 
sacred  concertos  with  organ  seore.  including 
some  masses  and  magnificats,  a  book  of  madrigals 
and  eaaaomti,  hardly  any  are  preserved  eem* 
plete,  part-books  being  missing  in  nearly  every 
case.  A  certain  number  of  his  motets  for  Hto 
voices  have  been  preserved  complete  in  the 
collections  of  Hasler  (  Sjw  rae  Symphonise,' 
1.198)  and  Schadaeus  ('  Promptuarium,'  1611), 
from  which  Commer  in  modem  times  has  re- 
printed ten.  These  are  mostly  quite  simple 
and  melodious  on  a  liarmonic  basis,  without 
anything  of  imitative  counterpoint  to  speak  ot. 
But  Molinaro  is  also  known  as  a  lutenist,  and 
from  hi"!  '  Intavolstundi  liuto,'  1599,  contain- 
ing Saltarelli,  Passamezzo,  and  Gagliarde,  m  i 
inoludiug  twenty-five  fantasias  by  his  master 
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Gostena,  Oscar  Chile.sottt  has  reprinted  fourtcott 
little  pieces  in  modern  notation  in  hus  '  I^uten- 
ipieler  des  XVI.  JahrhuuderUi '  (lireitkopf  k 
Eutel,  1891).  In  these  pieoee,  as  Bitner  says, 
MoUnaro  despises  M  (counterpoint,  and  shows 
himself  aa  a  pure  mel</dist  and  hanuonist,  bat 
both  in  to  simple  and  pretty  a  way,  that  they 
all  hAve  something  uaoommoiily  stCiMtiTe  (see 
MonaLx/ufT^,  xx'w.  p.  29).  J.  R.  M. 

MOLlt^UE,  WiLHKLM  Bkrnhabd,  celebrated 
nottnist  and  oompoaw,  wm  bora  Oot  7,  1803, 
at  Niire!iil>erg.  His  father,  u  niemher  of  the 
town  baud,  at  tint  taught  him  several  instru- 
ments, but  Molique  soon  made  the  Tiolin  his 
special  atudy.  Spohr,  in  his  Selbsthicgraphie 
(k  228),  relates  that  whil«  Htayin'^  at  Nurem- 
hm^  in  1815,  he  gave  some  iebMuus  to  the  boy, 
who  alroMly  poasMed  TemulEBblo  proficiency 
on  the  instrument.  Molique  afterwards  went 
to  Munich,  and  studiofl  for  two  years  under 
KovellL  Aft^r  having  lived  for  some  time  at 
Yiamw,  as  member  of  the  oreheetre  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wioii,  h*-  rftiinT^I  in  1820  to 
Miuucht  and  succeeded  his  uutsler  Rovelli  as 
leader  of  the  band.  FiraiB  Mrndeh  he  made 
several  tours  through  Omnany,  and  soon 
established  his  reputation  an  an  «>niinent  virtuoso 
and  a  solid  musician.  In  1826  he  accepted  the 
poet  of  leader  of  the  Boyal  Band  at  Stnttgart, 
and  remained  there  till  1819.  In  that  year 
he  cAxwft  to  England,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
maining {>art  of  his  professional  life.  The  sterling 
qnalities  of  Moliqae  aa  a  player,  and  hie  aonnd 
musiHsnship.  soon  proctired  him  an  hnTtonriMe 
poBttionin  the  musical  world  of  London.  Huh  tin>t 
appeanmoeatthe  PUIhannonfo  waa  on  May  14, 
1840,  when  he  played  his  own  A  minor  Concerto. 
With  the  ^foneral  pul)lic  he  was  rMjtially  successful 
aa  a  soloist,  quartet-player  and  tmchcr,  wiiile 
^hn  seriona  diaraeter  and  the  fine  workmanship 
of  his  compositions  raisn^  tiim  high  in  the 
estimation  of  oonnoiasenrs  and  moaicians. 

As  an  exaontant  he  showed  a  rare  perliMrtioii 
of  left-hand  tsehniqne,  but  his  bowing  appears 
to  have  be*'n  somewliat  w^nfinc:  in  bf  adth  and 
freedom.  His  style  of  playing  waa  usually  very 
qniei,  perhape  deficient  in  animation.  Ae  a 
rornjkO**:-r  ho  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
modem  writers  for  the  violin.  The  inltuence 
of  Spohr  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
moat  of  hi»  subjects,  but  also  in  hie  manner  of 
tf.iting  and  working  thpin  out,  yet  some  of  his 
works— especially  the  first  two  movements  of 
hie  tliird  Ooneerto  in  D  minor,  and  of  the  fifth 
in  A  minor — are  fine  compositions.  The  main 
Bnbjects  are  noble  and  {Hithetic.  the  form  is 
m^terly,  the  working-out  and  the  scoring  full 
of  interest  On  tiie  other  hand,  they  suffer  in 
effect  1»y  being  too  mneh  spnn  out,  and  by  being 
overladen  with  somewliat  old-fashioned  and  ex- 
dilBonlt  pa^isages.  Hie  otiber  eomposi- 
ttiongh  ennefang  the  same  technical 
are  very  inlSmor  in  interest  to  theee 
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concertos  —  they  bear  hardly  any  traoee  of 
inspiration  and  had  no  great  or  lasting  success. 

Molique  [gave  a  larewell  concert  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  May  3,  1866,  and  five  days  after< 
wards]  rf^ir-d  to  Cannstadt  near  Stuttt^irt, 
where  he  died  May  10,  1869.  Uie  principal 
pubUshed  worka  aie  :---eiz  Violin  Oonoertos  ; 
eight  Quartete  for  atringed  instruments  ;  two 
Pianoforte  Trioa  ;  a  Sym[)hony  ;  two  Masses, 
and  an  Uraturio,  '  Abraham,'  {leribrmed  at  the 
Vorwieh  Feetivel  in  18<M>.  To  theee  must  be 
added  Duos  for  two  violins,  and  for  flute  and 
violin,  with  a  number  of  smaller  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pieces.  p.  d. 

MOLL  an<l  DUB  are  tlie  German  terms  for 
Minor  and  Major. 

MOLL£NHAU£K,  £owAaD  R..  a  violin- 
meker,  eetabliahed  in  New  York  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  who  introdtietd  an 
'improvement'  in  violin  construction  which 
was  patented  in  this  country  (1 88 1,  No.  621). 
'  The  invention  consists  in  placing  a  board 
iHjtween  the  sounding-board  and  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  and  parallel  to  tbeea  two  boards,  ao 
as  to  divMe  the  interior  into  two  oompeitmenta. 
Thin  intermediate  board  is  provided  witheonnd* 
holes  and  a  bass  bar.'  Thin  contrivance  was  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  by  Count  Luigi 
Ftanoeseo  VaMrighi  to  form  tike  snbgeet  of  No.  9 
of  his  Mumrgiana  under  the  title  'Strinif  iiti 
ad  Art30  Hiniorzati '  (Modena,  1881).     £.  u  a. 

MOLLER,  Joachim,  who  afterwards  dropped 
his  patronymic,  and  subscribed  himself  Joackui^ 
vm  Ilurck  or  IJiirgk,  was  bom  in  1541  ut  Biirg, 
in  what  was  then  the  territoty  of  the  Arch- 
bishoprie  of  H agdehnig.  Hie  teadber  in  mnsie 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  waa  a  certain  Hermann 
Xori/'m,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  His 
real  teaching,  however,  was  derived  from  his 
diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Orlando  di  Laaso, 
whom,  as  he  says  he  i  iidi-avoured  to  imitate,  not 
only  in  his  free  admixture  of  the  chromatic  with 
the  diatonie  style,  hnt  in  his  carefnl  adaptation 
of  the  music  to  the  sense  and  accent  of  the  words. 
From  1 566  to  his  death.  May  24,  1 R 1  T  achim 
von  Hurck  was  organist  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Bhuina,  Miihlhaneen,  a  poet  in  which  he  had 

several  distinguished  '^U'  •  -^ors,  and  greatest  of 
all,  8eljastian  Bach.  Spitta  says  that  '  burck 
may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the  chief  ini> 
pulse  to  the  earnest  musical  leeling  for  which 
MiihlhiinscTi  was  long  distinguished.'  Tnl-'Tim 
Eccard,  who  was  bom  at  Muhlhausen,  wa^  prob- 
ably his  pupil,  and  waa  afterwaids  asaoeiated 
with  him  in  several  of  his  publications.  Besidee 
being  organist  at  St.  Blasius,  Rtirck  subscril>e9 
hiujaclf  att  '  Symphonista'  of  the  city  of  Muhl- 
hausen, which  would  aeem  to  imply  that  he 
held  some  petition  as  instrumental-  t  in  the 
town -band.  He  was  also  chosen  to  bo  Senator 
or  Alderman  in  the  dtyCottnoil,  which,  aa  Miihl- 
hausen  was  a  free  city  of  the  Emjtire,  waa  then 
an  office  of  aome  distinotion.   A  large  number 
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of  Burck's  compositions  consist  of  settings  of 
Q«niuui  aud  Latm  Odes  and  Uymns  for  Church 
ftnd  Sdioot  QM,  written  by  Lndwig  Helmbold, 

Latherau  preacher  and  superintendent  at  Miihl- 
bausen.    His  rincf  ymblications  arc  as  follows :  — 

UMM.  ttAnnoiiiiU-  rUtrjU'  to'u  »iv»  tmk  huiliu  lujtrumi-ntU  .  .  . 
Um.    t>l«  deatacbs  PMiloo  ( Pualon  alter  Bt  Johu  l.  a  ^  Tb  U  work 

kM  been  rr|><i)ili<li«llBBOtaBM0nAaiMl(ttlhV  WMU Of  MlCk 

tar  Bitner.  18W. 

1*7.1.    H*.  r;n- Caiitloinii.  20  u  ii  4  «. 

1374.    I'auvlo  Jcau  4;hH*U.   Pulin  23,  «  4.   Thk  work  ia  MoUi 
•tfte  la  UMdaM  InlttiMranliUMttaB  «f  UK. 
im.  Tw«nt70MMwu!ldMa(Bili 


'lan.  Vombl|cnilnte.4DlMMiaMtotaU).«4. 
ISM.  Tbtrty  OdBillaM  Uidit,  a  4 

In  1626  theGoaneaof  Muhlhausen  did  honour 

to  its  Senator-composer  by  issuing  at  t  in-  p  vppDse 
of  the  city  a  collected  edition  in  six  volumes  of 
all  the  (Mm  and  Hymns  of  Helmbold  as  set  to 
mnaic  by  Burck.  BesIJos  thu  works  mentioned 
alwve  an  ropnbli.shod  by  Eitner,  a  considerable 
uumbor  of  iiurok's  liymn-settings,  partly  in  the 
simple  Choral-stylo,  partly  in  Motet-form,  are 
contained  in  Schoberleiu's  Schatz.        -t.  r.  m. 

MONA&TEKIO,  J£bus  de,  eminent  Spanish 
violinist,  txim  at  Potes  in  the  province  of 
Saiit;in<ler,  April  18,  1836,  showed  strong  in- 
clination  for  tmisic  at  a  very  parly  age,  and 
enjoye<i  royal  |>atronage  from  the  age  of  seven 
years.  He  «nu  taught  by  the  best  masters  at 
Madrid,  an'l  for  a  time  followetl  the  career  of  a 
prodigy,  but  the  death  of  his  father  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  hone,  and  through  Ihe 
inflnenoe  of  a  wealthy  amateur  he  was  sent  to 
Brussels  to  study  with  De  Beriot.  Here  he 
remained  at  the  Conservatoire  from  IS 4 9  to 
18K2,  when  he  returned  home  and  played  in 
Madrid  with  groat  success  ;  in  I'^Gl  lie  ajipeaml 
in  Belginni.  Holland,  and  Oennuny  as  a  hnialied 
|)erformcr.  Hu  success  in  these  countries  and 
in  France  was  remarkable  ;  at  Weimar  he  was 
off.Tcil  tlie  post  of  conrt-cap'-llnieister,  but  he 
preferred  to  i-eturn  to  his  native  country,  and  in 
a  short  tiroo  he  was  appointed  violin  professor 
at  the  GonSMrvalc^  of  Madrid.  His  quartet- 
playing  was  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  ho 
introduced  the  works  of  the  classical  masters  to 
the  musical  aroateuts  of  Spain.  He  wrote  many 
snecessfiil  works  for  his  instniment,  as  well  as 
two  ecclesiastical  compositions  without  accom- 
paniment. He  died  at  SaDtaader,  He  pi.  28, 
1903  (obituary  in  the  Ziritaekr^  of  the  InL 
Mm.  Ors.  1903,  p.  224).  M. 

MONDAY,  JosEPii.    See  VovvLEa. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  00NCBRT8.  See 
PoruLAK  Concerts. 

MONDONVILLE,  Jeax  Jcseph  Cassanea 
DE,  born  at  Narbonno,  Dec.  24,  1711,  died  at 
Belleville  near  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1772.  son  of  well- 
bom  bat  poor  yiarents.  His  taste  for  nuisicshowed 
itself  early,  and  he  acquired  couaiderabie  powers 


of  execution  as  a  violinist.  Aftor  travelling 
for  some  time  he  settled  in  Lille,  where  he  was 
well  reodved,  and  still  metis  so  at  the  Ooneerls 

Spirituels  in  1737.  Having  achieved  sucee^ss 
in  Paris  as  a  violinist  and  composer  of  popular 
chamber -luusiic  and  orj^an  pieces  (for  Balbatre), 
Mondonville  attempted  the  stage,  but  his  first 
0|)era,  '  Isbe '  (Academie,  Ayr.]  10.  1  742), 
failed.  In  1744  he  succeeded  G«rvais  as  Sur- 
intendaot  de  U  OhapeUe  dn  Boi«  and  nmte 
court  patronage  he  produced  at  the  Academie 
'  Le  Carnaval  du  Parnaj5?p  '  (Sept  23.  1  749),  an 
opera- ballet  in  three  acts,  containing  some 
gracefnl  musie.  When  tiie  contest  hetween  the 
jMirtisans  of  Italian  .and  French  mnsic.  known 
as  the  Guerre  des  Bouffons,  arose  in  1752  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of '  La  Serva  Padrona,' 
MondonviUa,  a  protege  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
was  chosen  champion  of  the  national  school ; 
and  his  opera  'Titon  et  I'Aurorc'  (Jan.  9, 
176S)  owed  its  success  largely  to  this  einmm* 
stance.  '  Daphnis  et  Alcimadura  '  (Dec.  29, 
1754),  a  pastoral  in  the  LAUgne  d'Oc,  in  which 
he  introduced  many  Provencal  airs,  completed 
his  popularity  ;  and  of  this  he  made  use  to 
procure  his  aii])ointment  a.s  director  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  That  post  he  occupied  for 
seven  years  (1766-92),  showing  great  ability 
both  as  an  administrator  and  conductor,  and 
]»roducing  at  the  Concerts  vdih  mnrh  success 
three  short  oratorios,  '  Les  israeliics  au  Mont 
Oreb,*  *  Lea  Fnrenn  de  Saiil,*  and  *  Les  Titsxia.' 
•Les  Fetes  de  Paplio.s '  (May  9,  1758),  origin 
aUy  written  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  private 
tiisatre,  was  the  only  opera  performed  at  the 
Aoad^mie  during  the  same  i»eriod.  His  last 
o]>eras,  '  Th^  '  (1767)  and  '  Psyche '  (1769.  a 
mere  adaptation  of  tho  third  act  of  '  Les  Fet^ 
do  Paphos'),werettn8ncoe8sAiL  rTwelve  If oteta, 
a  book  of  trius.  sonatas  for  violin  and  har{Hi- 
chord,  etc. ,  are  mentioned  in  tho  Quellen  Lexikcm, 
and  a  very  amusing  d' esprit  was  published 
in  1760.  It  is  a  musical  seitini;  in  cantata* 
form  of  the  '  Privilege  du  Koi '  wliich  appars 
in  all  publications  of  the  period  ;  it  has  parts 
for  strings,  oboes,  and  horns.] 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Mondonville  in 
pastel  hy  Lilottr.  formerly  in  the  popse.^gion  of 
M.  Anibroistf  Thomas.  The  phy&iuguoniy  is 
that  of  a  man,  cunning,  pfttient,  and  fond  of 
money  •,  the  arch  of  the  evebrow*?  indicating  a 
musician  gifted  with  melody  and  a  good 
memory.  He  holds  a  violin  in  his  haml ; 
possibly  a  hint  from  the  artist  that  |M:)sterity 
would  rank  the  virtuoso  and  con  it-.ct  >r  higher 
than  the  composer.  However  thi:>  may  be,  his 
music  has  long  been  forgotten. 

His  son  (born  in  Paris.  1718,  died  there  1808) 
had  some  reputationas  a  violinist  and  oboist,  u.c. 

MON  FERRINA.  A  kind  of  country  dance, 
originating  in  Piedmont.  The  tunes  used  in 
Italy  and  Malta  became  fashionable  in  England 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and 
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wen  employed  for  ooontry  dances.  In  this 
eooBtry  the  name  itood  m  *  HmfrinA/  *  Moo- 

f.tii,^*  or  '  Manfredina.'  T1i<'  Tavourito  tW»e 
with  tho  title  *  Italian  MonfhnA '  wi 


4» 


OopiflB  will  be  ftumd  in  Whefttstone's  (hurUry 

Dmnees  for  1810,  Companion  to  the  Bail-Room, 
rirra  1816,  ftod  Other  ooUeotioiie  of  country 
dtDces.    .  F.  K. 

MOKOINI,  a  tenor  well  remembered  by 
oiitra  of  .1  generation  hack,  first  sang 

10  London  at  the  old  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  1859,  and  again  about  1862.  The  best  part 
efbieLomjkmoereer,  however,  dat^nl  from  1866, 
*b*'n  thn  prpm.itnro  di  Jitli  of  niu^lini  had 
kft  M.«ipIeson  witliout  a  leading  tenor  possessed 
of  any  great  attraetion  fbr  the  public.  Mongini 
eonld  not  fill  Giuglini's  place,  but  he  had  a 
rojcp  of  f'xtraordinin,"  power  and  nm^e,  nnd  in 
c^rtaiii  j»arta — Arnold  in  '  William  TfH,'  Manrico 
in  'Trovatore,'  and  John  of  Leyden  in  'The 
Prophet  *  atiinng  the  rest — he  met  with  marked 
foooees.  When  Gye  and  Mapleaon  joined  forces 
at  Oovent  Garden  in  1S69,  Mongini  was  one  of 
tlie  leading  tenors  in  t  }ie  <  ompany,  and  he  after- 
wsitIb  sang  under  Majilfson's  management  down 
to  1673.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  how- 
ever, he  lived  a  very  inegnlar  life,  and  in  1674 
he  died.  As  regards  she<  r  vocal  power — he 
was  a  typical  tfnort  dij\trza — Mongini  was  the 
Tamagno  of  his  day,  but  he  had  none  of 
Tbnagno's  gifts  as  an  aotor*  a.  ii.  P. 

MONIUSZKO,  Stavisiat-s,  bom  M.-iy  r., 
U20.  in  the  department  of  Minsk  in  Lithuania, 
reodved  hie  fint  moeieel  education  firom  the 
organist  Ang.  Freyer  and  went  to  Berlin  in 
1837,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rnnt^ptihapfr  n 
for  two  years.  He  settled  down  at  Wilna  a 
tcodier  and  orguiiet  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
snd  in  1846  his  first  opern.  '  ITiilka,'  was  given 
at  Warsaw.  In  1858  he  became  ca])eUraeister 
at  ttie  opera  in  Wareaw,  and  aftoivards  professor 
•t  the  Conservatorium.  Among  hia  operas 
and  dramatir;  pieoee(of  which  Riemann  enumer- 
ates fourteen,  with  three  ballets)  the  most 
■eteworthy  are  '  Die  Onfin,*  and  '  Der  Faria,' 
the  latter  produced  in  1869.  no  wiotf  five 
masses,  church  music,  cantatas,  and  choral 
nrasic,  an  overture  '  liajka,'  music  to  '  Hamlet  * 
•ad  *The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  many 
wn;j5  anfl  piaiiofnrt*^  j'ieces,  besides  an  instnie- 
Oon  book  in  Harmony  in  Polish.  One  of  his 
beat  aongs,  '  Le  Ooeaque,'  enjoyed  great  popu- 


larity for  many  years.  He  died  at  W  arsaw, 
June  4,  1872;  twenty  3'ettr8  aflerweide  a 

branch  of  the  Warsaw  Musical  Society  was 
founded  with  the  sjtecial  ol.j.ct  of  jmbli-^liinm 
his  MS.  work.s  and  fouuding  a  Uiu^cum  in  \wh 
honour.    (Riemann's  Zearttwi.)  m. 

MONK,  El 'WIN  Oeukok,  Mus.D.,  bom  at 
Frowu,  Somerset,  Dec.  13,  1819,  was  initiated 
in  mnsic  by  hia  father,  an  amateur.  He  studied 
fnauoforte  playing  at  Bath  under  Henry  Field, 
and  orpnn  playing  under  George  Kii-ld.  He 
tiien  went  to  ix>udou  and  learned  choral  singing 
in  HnUah'e  elaiem,  and  aolo  singing  from  Heniy 
Phillijw.  AfttT  lioMing  several  appointments 
as  organist  in  his  native  county  he  went  to 
Ireland  in  1844,  and  became  organist  and 
music -master  oi  the  newly -formed  OoUege  of 
St.  Colunil);i  [at  Stackallan,  near  Navan,  Connty 
jMtiith,  atiervsards  transferred  to  Kathlaniham, 
Coonty  Dublin;  lieTemainedtheretiUl846,when 
he  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Collins.  \v  ii.  f.] 
About  the  fi.mie  tinif  he  commenced  the  study 
of  harmony  and  cumjiosition  under  O.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  wlMoe  valuable  teaching  he  enjoyed  for 
several  years.  In  1847  ln'  M-rilid  in  O.xfoid, 
and  was  concurued  in  the  formation  of  'The 
Univeraity  Motett  and  Madrigal  Society.'  In 
1848  he  obtainetl  the  appointments  of  lay 
precentor,  orjrnni'^t.  and  !nn<<i('  niiisttM  at  the 
new  College  ol  St.  I'eler,  Ka«iley,  and  grtuluated 
aa  Hna.B.  at  Oxford.  En  1856  lie  prooeeded 
Mu.t.D. ,  his  exercise  beii  i,'  a  selection  frnm 
Uray  s  ode,  'The  Bard,'  whiih  he  jmblished  in 
tlie  same  year  in  vocal  score.  In  1 8ri9  he  was 
a]i])ointed  suocessor  to  Dr.  Camidgo  as  organist 
and  rlioimmster  of  York  Cathedral.  [He 
ro. signed  in  1«(83,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J. 
Naylor.  He  died  at  Radley,  near  Oxfcnrd,  Jan. 
3,  1900.]  He  published  a  service,  soviral 
anthems,  a  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,'  and  (•thcr 
pieces,  and  various  secular  com{)Osition»,  and 
edited  The  AwflUxtm,  Chant  Book  and  The 
Anglican  fhi>ra!  S- rri.-c  Hift'l  ,  nlso,  with  the 
Rev.  R.  Corbet  Singleton,  The  Anglican  Hymn 
BookmA,  with  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouaeley,  Th$  FmtiUr 
(I  nd  Canticles  pointed  for  chanting  (two  seriae), 
and  Anglican  J'nalUr  f'hftpfx  He  was  the 
miupilcr  of  the  libretti  ol  Mocfarren's  oratorios, 
*  St  John  the  Baptiat,'  'The  Reanrreetion,'  and 
'  .Tose|ih.'  [ffp  wa.s  a  stndrrit  of  astronomy,  and 
became  a  F.R.A.S.  in  1871.]         w.  h.  h. 

MONK,  Wii  Henry  (no  relation  to  the 
preceding),  was  bom  in  London,  March  16, 1823. 
He  studii'^l  nndpf  Tlionias  Adams,  J.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, and  O.  A.  Criesbach.  After  filling  the  oftico 
of  oiganiet  at  Eaton  Chapel,  Pimlioo;  St. 
George's  diapel,  Albemarle  Street ;  andPortman 
Chapel,  St.  Marylebone,  be  \\;is  ajijioint^^d  in 
1847  director  of  the  choir  in  Kiug'a  College, 
London,  and  in  18  I'J  or^'ini^-t.  In  1874,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Hullah,  he  became  Professor 
of  Vocal  Music  in  the  CJollege.  He  was  early 
aaaociatad  with  Hullah  in  hii  great  work  of 
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popular  musicAl  tdaofttion.  In  1851  he  became 
Professor  of  Musio  at  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Mfttthiu,  8tok»  Nswington,  wfawv  %  TolimfeMy 
choir,  under  his  din-ction,  for  many  years 
sustained  a  daily  choral  service.  He  delivered 
Isotureson  music  at  the  London  In8titution(1860 
to  1879)  ;  the  Philosopliinal  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 
He  was  appointed  a  profeosor  in  the  National 
IMning  School  for  Muio,  187€,  and  la  Btdford 
College,  Ivondon,  1878.  He  was  musiosl  editor 
of  The  Parish  Choir  after  the  fortieth  number, 
and  one  of  the  musical  oditors  of  Uxfmiis  Ancient 
and  Modem,  He  edited  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  including  some  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  made  Tarioos  contributions  to 
maay  of  the  modern  HTmoals.  [He  died  in 
London,  March  1,  1889. J  w.  h.  ii, 

MONOCHORD  (from  the  Creek  }Aoybxopioy 
and  the  Latin  '  Monochordon a  single  vibrat- 
ing string,  whioh,  being  subdivided  in  simple 
mathem-itical  ratios,  gives  the  main  notes  of 
the  acale  which  underlie  all  musical  theoiy. 
This  soientifio  basis  of  mnsb  has  been  known 
ftom  very  early  times.  It  is  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  the  great  Greek  of 
the  6th  century  B.O.  He  very  poeaibly  obtained 
his  knowlsdgs  of  it  firom  fho  BgTptlBn  prisats, 
and  he  certainly  handed  on  to  a  Greek  school  of 
his  own  a  developed  musical  or  rather  acoustical 
theory,  on  wfaioh  all  snbseqnent  theory  has  been 
based.  The  earliest  full  statement  of  it  is  in  the 
treatise  of  Euclid  (c.  300  h.'  .),  called  'Sectio 
Canonis,'  the  precursor  of  a  large  number  of  such 
tTMktissa  extending  into  the  Latin  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  interval  to  be  astablislied  is  the 
octave,  which  is  sounded  by  ^  the  vibrating 
string ;  the  fifth  will  similarly  be  given  by  ^ 
of  the  string  and  the  fourth  by  |  of  it.  A 
tone  is  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  repreeented  by  the 
ftnotion  f .  Thus  the  whole  dnleton  of  the 
scales  is  arrived  at.  The  Greeks  subdivided  the 
fourth  in  three  different  ways  :  (1)  into  a  tone, 
%  tone,  and  a  semitone ;  or  else  (2)  into  a  semi- 
tone^ ft  semitone,  and  a  sesqnitone :  or  else  (3) 
into  a  quarter-tone,  a  quarter-tone  and  a  ditone, 
these  three  methods  give  the  three  genera  of 
aoale  called  reepeetively  diatonic,  ehromatk,  and 
enhjirmonic'    (See  Gwekk  Musro.) 

The  first  of  the  three  is  the  one  that  has 
been  perpetuated  in  modem  Western  music,  and 
therefore  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  taken 
into  account  here.  The  immediate  result  of  it 
was  an  Octave-System  made  up  thus : — 

r  Nete  {v^m  or  ridbif,        Ut.  'towwfX  our  taigheiit 
*f  not 
Paranete  (irapayi(Ti|,       la  *asiilo  Wets'). 


^  IWta  (tjh'th, 
PsFameaa  (ir«ip«^0i|, 

■  Thrr*  are  fortlMt 
l«ft  aiinottcad. 


4a  *thinl  string'). 
U.  'nexttoHase'). 


liehsnosQUiHsi^ft 


S 


l.a* 
ia« 


l»Byvala> 


'tank* 


The  terminology  is  taken  fnmi  the  Citham  or 
Lyre.  The  interval  from  Note  to  Hypate  b 
that  of  an  octave  ;  from  Parameae  to  Hypate 
is  a  tifth  or  pentachord  ;  from  Nete  to  Paramese 
or  from  Mees  to  Hypate  is  a  fbttrtii  or  tetmciiovd. 

These  four  notes  are  ' stable, 'i.r.  of  fixed  {x>sition. 
whether  the  scale  \ie  diatonic,  enharmonic,  or 
chromatic ;  but  the  inner  notes  of  the  tetrachonl 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  scale. 
On  the  left-hand  side  the  intervals  of  the 
diatonic  scale  are  indicated  by  the  initials  T 
and  8 ;  and  it  will  be  netioed  that  tlie  two 
tetraohords  are  exactly  alike  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  intervals,  each  being  represented  by  the 
formnla  STT  ascending.  This  octave,  therefore, 
consiila  of  two  similar  tetraohords  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  tone,  and  thenCm  enlled 
in  technical  language  'diuunot.' 

As  tiie  range  of  mosioiil  instnuoents  and  of 
mtisical  ideals  became  more  extended  this  con- 
ception of  the  scale  was  widened.  In  the  extant 
writings  of  Aristoxenus  (4th  cent  b.c.)  there 
is  little  traoe  of  any  mere  eztanded  scale  than 
this  of  one  octave  ;  but  at  least  by  the  time  of 
Euclid  (c  800  B.a)  the  standvd  scale  was 
regarded  ee  ooneiating  of  two  oetavee.  A  tetra- 
chord  was  added  both  above  and  bdow  tiie  twin 
tetrachords  of  the  original  octave,  and  then, 
in  order  to  complete  the  range  of  two  octaves 
an  additional  note  was  added  below.  The  rsMilt 
was  the  Double  Octave-System,  consisting  of  the 
following  series  of  note^  and  known  thencefor- 
ward ee  tlie  *  MbetSyefenn '  ( 


Nete  Hyperbolaion 

PanuMtfl  Hyperbolaion  (ropa- 

Trite  B]rperbolaion(ipfi«4m|^ 
8  ^oKaimv) 
Nete  Dieseugmsnoii  {nfrf  4m- 

T  ^tvynipmw) 
Paranete  OiexeuKinenon  {wmfm- 

Trite  Dieseugmenon  (ij^t^  lu» 

T 


Tatrackord 


Tekiaeiiani 


fx" 


ichanos  Meson  (Aij^aj*^  | 

P&rhypatfl    Meson  (rapv»onj 

T 

Lichaiios    IlyjMit-Otl  (Ai^amv 
T  uiraTuv) 

rarhypnt"  IIypatx>n  (vafivna.ru 

Hypatr    Hypaton  (uiranj 

xiwaTwv) 

ProsUmbanomeiios  (rpo^Aofi- 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  this  nomenclature  ia 
only  the  extension  of  the  preceding.  There 


TetraSkflsi 


T«trar)i  J' ! 
Hypaloa. 
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only  three  new  terms  :  the  tetracbortl  added 
•bov*  is  oallfld  Hsrparbakbn  (iwtpfiolhalMf)  uA- 

iitional  ;  the  Tipivrr  tetrachord  of  the  two  origi- 
tial  ones  is  called  Diewugmenon  (ittttvy/Ufuf) 
dmtmet ;  the  note  added  to  oomplete  tiM  two 
octaTes  is  called  proelambanomenoe  (rpoaXo^- 
W.M#vot)  additional.  This  enlargement  of  the 
Acaiu  grew  up  during  the  cotuae  of  the  4th 
mmtaty  b.ci  Ite  eeriieet  etxtent  espoaitioii  to 
in  the  treatise  of  Euclid  already  mentioned,  but 
probably  its  growth  was  gradual.  It  will  be 
ofaMrred  that  each  of  the  two  new  tetFschords 
» moro  closely  attached  to  its  neighbour  than 
wer*»  the  two  original  tetrachords  ;  raeh  yiair  is 
m  technical  language  not  di^unct  but  'coi^uuct 
(rvni^ifi^MrX  beoaoM  the  two  meet  and  ahow 
eae  note  in  common. 

Hn^  conjunction  of  tetrachords  waa  not  a 
new  thing,  fur  there  had  long  been  in  cxist^noe, 
mde  by  side  with  the  ootttv^  a  Heptaohord 
consisting  of  Uto  conjunct  tctrarhonls  which 
met  in  th«  note  Meee.  The  full  Greek  system 
llsMiAm  ma  not  ooiii|ileta  wilhoot  a  tatneboid 
eoojitnct  having  MfN  as  its  base.  Tliia  formed 
an  altf  rnative  to  the  intervals  and  not*8  of  the 
Tetrachord  Diezeugmenou  ;  and  thua  a  tetra- 
dmd  eidled  Synemroenon  (rwifftfiivw)  found 
a  place  alonf.'sidr  an  !  jinrallel  to  it.  Tlie  middle 
of  the  acaie  thus  oHere<l  two  alternatives,  thus: 
PazaiMte  Dtaieosmeaoo.  Nete  bjnienuiieooD. 

IT  T 
Trfto  DIsaimpMMB. 


Thus,  by  a  eombinatioo  of  these  two, — known 

as  the  Greater  Perfect  System  and  the  Lesser 
Perfect  System,— there  was  reached  the  full  de- 
velopment in  the  Perfect  Unmodulatiug  System 
0ivTiiftu  Tf)mm4(UTdpeXoy,  which  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  o<"tnvf-«i  rnm'«'yK)n<hng,  so  far  as  notes 
went,  with  the  modem  minor  scale  without 
aeeidontala,  Imt  vith  the  poniUUty  that  the 
note  above  the  middle  note  of  tha  aariisa  oonld 
be  flattfneil  by  a  semitone. 

This  ecrie»  had  no  particular  pitch  of  its 
enm  ;  in  other  word*  flisas  Greek  names  corre- 
ap.  ,n'l  "K-'.th  the  mo<lem  tfrmu  Torii<',  Supprtnnic, 
Mediant,  et&,  not  with  the  uames  that  denote  a 
pitdl.  They  were,  therefore,  applicable 
taai^  pfteh.  The  early  nations  of  pitch  among 
thi?  On^lcs  were  denotrd  by  trihal  names, — 
Dorian,  Locriao,  Lydiau,  et^.,  which  in  them- 
•sK«a  woo  necessarily  somewhat  indeterminate. 
(^f^  M^'nr«<  )  Much  methods,  though  for  the 
moment  they  mi^t  satisfy  the  theorists,  were 
neoeaaarily  nanffleient  aa  a  working  notation  for 
practical  noaieianab  An  alphabetioal  system  of 
not^rioTi  wa«.  therefore,  devise*!  by  them  for  tlieir 
use  in  early  days.  This  policy  was  begun  hy 
tta  iMltiiBiontaliali  who  aaaigiiad  flftaan  lattera 
•f  a  Gnak  anhaio  alphahat  to  tho  fillMB  dcgraaa 


of  the  Perfect  System.  These  a}>plicd  in  the 
fimt  inatanoa  to  the  diatonic  form,  but  by 
modifications  in  form  and  in  position  the  same 
set  of  Symbols  was  made  to  serve  also  for 
the  dhmmiatie  and  enhannonie  Ibnna.  Hia 
highent  note  of  the  series  was  called  n^pAa ;  beta 
f^tfMH]  for  the  fourth  below  and  ffamma  for  its 
octave,  delta  for  the  sixth  below  and  tjuiion 
for  ita  octave,  and  thua  the  series  went  on«  each 
p.iir  of  letters  signifying  two  notes  an  octave 
apart.  (See  Ukkek  Music.)  The  antiquity  of 
^e  i^stem  la  ahown  not  merely  by  the  em- 
ployment  of  Uie  digamma,  but  also  hy  tha 
arrhfiic  form  of  other  letters  and  by  the  use  of 
a  secoud  iorm  of  lambda,  the  second  of  which  ia 
aaid  to  be  peenliar  to  tiie  alphabet  of  Argoa. 
The  strange  method  of  ftriangenu  nt  is  ]in)l>ably 
to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  technique  of  the 
instruments  (see  the  table,  pp.  246-247). 

This  system  wim  Htiihcieiit  not  only  to  provide 
a  short  notation  fni  i  ach  note  of  the  Perfect 
System,  but  ali>o  (with  the  help  of  some  modi* 
fieationa  to  eiptaas  the  ehromatio  semitonea)  to 
provide  for  the  old  Octave  Scale  to  he  pitched 
at  each  of  tlte  thirteen  pitches  which  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristoxenus  showed  to  be  required,  cor- 
responding  with  the  thirteen  semitones  of  tho 
diatonic  octave.  (See  MoDK^.)  Whn:  thf  neo- 
Ahstoxenean  teaching  demanded  hi  teen  pitches 
inataad  of  thirtaan,  &o  aariea  waa  taiiiffleint» 
and  had  to  bonow  ftom  alMwhcNi  aa  wiU  bo 
seen  shortly. 

Meanwhile  the  singers  had  devised  their  own 
method  of  notation,  a  simpler  one  and  more 
modem.  They  reckoned  uj»  all  the  notes  that 
they  would  use  whether  in  the  diatonic,  th* 
ehiomatio,  or  the  enhannonie  form,  gave  alpha 
to  the  highest  note,  and  the  succeeding  letters 
to  the  succeeding  not^s.  No  digamma  or  other 
archaic  form  was  uaed  ;  all  the  notes  of  the 
alphabet  down  to  pM  wen  reqoired  for  tha 
higher  octave,  owing  to  tin-  ninrhf-r  of  the  true 
chromatic,  enharmonic,  aud  diatonic  subdi  visions 
of  the  oetavek  Hie  lower  oetoTO  tiien  followed 
suit,  beginning  with  the  chi,  psi,  md  omega 
thut  were  left  over  and  then  starting  a  fresh 
alphabet  with  slightly  modified  lett^^r-symboLs^ 
which  in  turn  had  reached  to  phi  by  the  time 
that  the  loweot  note  waa  leached.  Tliis  nota- 
tion, like  the  other,  waa  aoffioiest  to  represent 
the  oetave  at  thatitirteen  Ariotoxenean  pitohea. 
To  provide  for  the  set  of  fifteen  the  vocalists 
extended  their  notation  upwards,  and  adopted 
notes  above  tlieir  original  (Upha,  denoting  thraa 
by  iiia  lattera  thi  hg  end  of  an  alphabet 
from  fan  to  omega. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  point  in  the 
OTolntion  that  the  two  ayatama  of  notation — that 
of  the  vocalists  and  that  of  the  instmmentaliita 
— were  for  the  first  time  confronted  with  one 
another.  A  t  once  a  d  isorepancy  was  seen  to  exist 
between  than  in  paint  of  pitnh ;  for  tho  o^Aa 
of  tho  inatmwontaliat  waa  •  miiior  tiiiid  abtovt 
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fh*  o/jito  of  the  ▼ooftlitt  As,  lumvrWf  tJie 
vocalbfc  had  adopted  the  notes  jmt  mentioned 

above  his  originHl  alpha,  hf  had  something  to 
equate  with  the  insitrumeutalist'a  aijtha,  and 
thus  the  two  irare  easily  brought  into  line,  so 
far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  s^'Ale  was  f  orn  erned. 
At  the  lower  end  the  diacrepuioy  was  more 
nwrked,  beoMUw  the  instnuneutaUflt  had  not  yet 
•xtended  his  notation  ho  aa  to  meat  fha  require- 
ment3  of  the  neo-Aristoxenean  fifteen  pitches. 
He  was  able,  howerer,  to  do  this  very  simply  by 
adding  to  the  lowar  and  of  hia  aoala  the  lowar 

notf  S  of  the  vocalLst's  scale  that  overlap{n?d  his. 
Thus  the  two  methods  of  notation  were  made 
to  conform  to  one  another.  No  further  devices 
ware  required,  except  that  when  it  was  desired 
to  note  tin-  Double  octave  of  tho  ['crli-ot  System, 
•ad  not  merely  the  old  Single -octave,  at  the 
diffiw«nt  pitohaa,  tlia  additional  notaa  ^t 
this  change  entailed  ware  added  above,  and  the 
notiitioii  of  the  lower  ortavo  was  rejieated  (with 
a  diiitiiiguiahing  dash)  alike  in  both  the  systems 
of  notation. 

Thenoo forward  the  two  syotenm  prevailed 
siik<  by  side  ;  each  note  was  represented  by  two 
signs,  and  it  is  in  this  ftnn  that  the  Graek 
notation  i.s  known  to  VUL  The  full  description 
of  it  is  only  found  in  writei-s  of  the  Christian 
era  such  aa  Gaudentius  and  Alypiua  ;  but  it  is 
dear  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  aomaaooh 
history  as  that  wliich  haa  bean  reoomatniotad 
here  must  He  l>ehiud  it. 

The  Perfect  System  and  its  notation  are  of 
importance  because  they  pass  from  Greek  music 
through  (  Sreco-Tjatin  niusii;  into  the  music  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  etfect  still  remains  in 
modem  mnrfo.  The  Airther  history  aa  reguds 
the  theory  of  muaio  ia  traced  in  the  article 
MopK**,  but  the  quMtion  of  pitch  must  bo  dealt 
with  liere.  Though  the  i^erfect  System  could 
be  aet  at  any  pitch,  it  waa  natural  to  look  npon 
some  one  jvirticular  pit^  h  as  the  normal  one,  and 
upon  others  as  transpositions.  The  Lydian 
pitch  waa  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  oonae- 
quently  the  qrmbol  H ,  which  represented  Pros- 
lambanomenns  at  th'^  T  vdian  pitch,  is  constantly 
found  as  the  normal  equivalent  of  l^oslambano- 
menoa^  the  T  (^oamia)  a  note  higher  aa  the 

equivalent  of  Hyj»at^^  ITyixaton,  and  so  on,  the 
notation  being  the  instrumental  one.  The 
reason  for  this  convention  is  not  clear ;  certainly 
it  waa  aettled  without  referenoe  to  the  origin  of 
eitluT  nf  tlif  f^vr^ti^TiiH  nf  notation,  for  each  of 
tho&Q  praiuppo&es  a  different  pitch  as  the  normal 
one,  as  its  nae  of  the  letter  alpha  ahowa.  If 
the  ancient  and  modern  notations  are  to  be 
compared  it  is  evident  that  the  normal  pitch 
at  which  the  Perfect  System  can  moMt  naturally 
be  aet  ia  tnm  <^  to  A,  for  iti  intervala  are 
thosr  nf  nur  minor  scale,  or  else  from  dd  to 
D  when  the  is  used  instead  of  bi.  To  bring 
the  old  Oreek  instrumental  notMion  into  line 
with  modem  notation  it  to  therefote  natural  to 


take  the  modem  ma  aa  the  aqnivalent  of  tiie 

highest  note  of  the  old  instrumental  system, 
(which  was  its  starting-point,  and  was  in  fact 
called  aiphti).  The  starting-point  of  the  old 
vocal  system  will  then  have  Ff  as  its  modem 
equivali  nt  ;  while  the  Lydian  pitch,  which  was 
adopted  as  the  normal pitobof  the  PerfeotSyatem, 
will  bo  repreaented  hj  the  imnge  from  dtf  to  D. 
And  the  whole  range  covered  by  the  Perfest 
System  in  all  its  j>osaihle  pitches  will  be  from 
gg  (the  top  note  of  the  iiyperlydian  pitch)  to 
FF,  the  bottom  note  of  the  Hypodorian  pitdi. 

Within  these  extreme  limits  Un  the  iHkole  oC 
ancient  and  mediaeval  music 

The  Perfect  System,  with  its  double  Greek 
notation,  appears  in  the  early  Latin  writers  such 
as  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher  Boethitis 
(470-524),  and  through  him  it  reappears  in  the 
Latin  wtiten  on  mnaio  in  the  9tii  oentoiy.  Tha 
Lydian  pitch  still  continued  to  be  for  Boethioa 
and  his  followers  the  normal  pitch  ;  and  thus 
the  description  of  the  Perfect  Syntem  La 
Hucbald's  treatiae  D*  AormiMMS  twifiYiiliOiia 
(c.  900)  is  urrnmpanied  by  the  ancient  signs 
derived  from  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet,  but 
in  a  yet  more  degraded  form,  and  willi  latleia 
draw  n  from  the  vocalist's  system  of  alphabotioal 
notation  substituted  where  the  instrumentalist's 
symbol  was  too  uncouth  to  be  easily  reproduced 
(see  below). 

This  fusion  of  the  two  Greek  alphabetic-al 
methods  of  noting  the  Perfect  System,  called 
Dasian  Notation,  did  not  last  long.  Later 
writers  are  content  to  describe  the  Greek  aoala 
without  t)n=  '-rr-fk  notiition,  and  with  a  new 
Western  aipiiabetical  system  in  its  stead.  The 
two  tablea  following  wUl  make  all  dear. 

Table  of  Grkkk  Notation  fob  svxbt 
SnctTOitx. 

(Compare  ^  Tkbifla,yaL  iL  pp.  226.229.) 


TOOAI. 


FF 

Q&) 

FFt 

GO 

A 


< 

9 


Bir  \  fHHI 
A|  /  \  M 


B 

C  =  B^ 
[B  =  C&] 
C 

D 
EP 

Dt 

E 


W 

V 


)(3 
)(^ 


(sltered  Phi) 
(turned  Upslloa) 
(turned  Tau) 
(double  Sigma) 
(inverted  Rho) 
(inverted  Pi) 
(altered  Omicron) 
(donUe  JX) 
(inveitfd  Nq) 
(Inverted  Mn) 
(inverted  Lambda) 
(?  Kappa) 
(turned  Iota) 
(turned  half  Ttaeta) 
(altered  Bta) 
(altered  ZeU) 
(altered  Epsilon^ 
(altered  DelU) 
(turned  Oamma) 
(olterad  BeU) 
(TaltMeA  Alpha) 
flpwi 
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) 


inTKcmaiTAi. 


{i 
{I 


loTF. 


I  or  A. 


(invetted  OiiM|») 
(inveitcd  Pfel) 
(altered  Chi) 
(tunied  Phi) 
(inveitad  UpailOD) 


with  d 
ftan  u 


Tabu  of  OBaoo-LMiN  Hotatioii, 

Tliti  Dasian  Notation  of  Hnobdd  derived 

from  the  Greek  runs  thus : — 
)  [\]  Nete  hyperboUion. 
n    PanuH'te  hyp»Tljcjlaioa. 


(Y)  Trite  hyp^rUjlaioii. 
•  }  N     Net*  dif/«'tiKtin'ii<)n. 


[O]  I*aranete  dH'zeiiKmt'non. 
(El  Trite  diezfli 

[IJ 


n     Net«  «yn- 
nnuinenon- 

[El  I'aranfto 
nyiiemiueiiiin. 

le]  Trite  Hy- 
Dennnenon. 

m 


[U]  Lichuiaai 
P)  Pwhjrpate  i 
Hypkte  meeon. 
IMutMOOm  hrpafeOD. 

  Bypiil*  bjprtwL 

The  low«r  boIm  ai«»  KM  then  oiialf  placed 
bdov  and  the  npper  ones  above  ;  and  this  table 
rwdfl  in  the  inverse  order  to  the  preceding  one. 
Proaljuubanonienoti  here  is  the  equivalent  of  D 


The  signs  which  are  bracketed  are  tho^e  taken 
freoi  the  Vocal  Notation.  Compare  the  Lydian 
T\ible  (giTen  in  vol.  H.  pu  297)  from  whieh 

Hncbald  took  his  signs. 

[See  also  A.  J.  Hipkins's  Dorian  and  Phrygian^ 
frvai  a  Non- Harmonic  Point  of  Vimo.  1902.] 

W.  F. 


MONOCORDO  (Ital.),  MONOCORDE  (Fr.>. 
An  indication  which  instructs  a  player  of  a 
Stringed  inBtrument  to  ezeeate  a  given  paeeege 

or  whole  piece  on  one  string.  This  excellent 
effect  originated  with  Paganini  (9*v*)>  Having 
played  hie  *  Love  Soene*  wUeh  no  had  written 
lor  the  <:  and  E  atringi,  befim  tlie  Court  at 
Lucca  with  great  success,  he  was  asked  if  ho 
could  uul  execute  Houiething  on  one  string  only. 
The  idea  inniediately  oanght  hia  Iknc^,  and  ha 
set  to  work  and  coin]>onpd  h\^^  Sou.itA  'Xapolcon* 
for  the  G  string.  This  he  performed  before  the 
Ooort  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  birthday, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Piombo, 
Napoleon's  favourit*^  sistor.  and  otlier  roynltics, 
and  the  success  ot  thiK  cuai|XMiitiou  led  to  many 
others  of  a  similar  diaraoter.  <k  B. 

MONODIA.  (FromtheOr.  M^i^ot, 'single. 'and 
ffiii),  'a  song.)  A  term  applied  by  mo<iem 
critics  to  music  written  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Homophonic  Style  ;  that  is  to  say, 
music  in  which  tlie  inelo<iy  i.s  conthx'^l  to  a 
single  part,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed 
betireen  sll  the  vmoos  employed,  as  in  the 
Polyphonic  Schools. 

The  rise  of  the  Homophonic  School  was 
extraordinarily  rapid.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Palestrina,  in  the  year  1594,  it  sprang  suddenly 
into  nntioc  ;  and,  without  linviii;;  previously 
passed  through  any  of  the  usual  stages  of  gradual 
development,  at  onoe  began  to  ezeidss  an 
irresistible  influence  u[>on  the  progress  of  art, 

Giov.  Battista  Doni  tells  us  that  at  the 
celebrated  riunions  which  took  place  in  Florence 
about  the  close  of  thv  16th  century,  at  the 
house  of  Sig.  Giov.  Hinli  do"  Conti  di  Vernio, 
'  Viuceuzo  Galilei  was  the  lirst  who  composed 
songs  for  a  single  voice ' ;  and  that  Ginlio 
Cacoini  (detto  Rom  uio),  '  in  imitation  of  Galilei, 
but  in  a  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  style,  set 
many  canzonets  and  sonnets  written  by  excellent 
poets,'  and  sang  them  '  to  a  single  instniment, 
which  was  generally  the  theorlw,  or  large  lute, 
played  by  BardiUa.'  >  [See  Caccini,  Giulio.] 
The  snooeas  of  thess  eariy  eflbrta  was  so  en- 
couraging that  the  inventors  of  the  Opera  and 
tlic  Oratorio  were  content  to  write  tlie  whole  of 
their  recitatives,  and  even  the  rudimentary  arias 
with  whioh  they  were  interspersed,  with  no 
richer  accompaniment  than  that  of  an  excoed- 
ingly  simple  tigured  bass,  in  which  we  soon 
find  indications  of  the  tmprepared  disoords 
first  introduced  by  Monteverde.  The  use  of 
these  disconls  inevitably  led  to  the  repudiation 
of  the  ancient  ecclcsiasiicul  modes  in  favour  uf 
the  modem  miyor  and  minor  soalsSf  and  these 
scales  once  established,  the  new  system  was 
complete.  No  doubt  unisonous  vocal  music 
with  little  or  no  aooompaniment  had  been 
heard  in  the  Canzonetta,  ViUanella,  and  other 
forms  of  national  nielwly,  ages  and  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Galilei ;  and  that  the  recognition 
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of  what  we  now  cell  the  *  Leading  Note '  as  an 
eaeentiil  element  of  melody  was  uo  new  thing, 
may  he  gathered  from  the  words  of  Zarlino, 
who,  writing  in  155b,  says  '  even  Nature  herself 
haa  provid^  for  Hhmt  things ;  for  not  only 
those  skilled  in  music,  but  also  the  Contadini, 
wlio  sing  without  any  art  at  all,  proceed  by  the 
interval  of  the  semitone ' — i.e.  in  forming  their 
eloMS.  Nevertiieless,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  jM'jyinlar  practice,  it  is  cprtain  tliat  the 
Polyphonic  Style  alone  had  hitherto  been  taught 
in  the  Sehooh.  We  mwt  imdeiituid  there- 
fore that  th(^  who  met  at  the  house  of  Bai-di, 
though  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce  this 
simple  music  to  real  lovers  of  art,  were  not  its 
aetul  inventon.  The  UtMit  gemw  of  fhe 
Monodic  Style  must  have  been  pweent  whwever 
national  melody  existed. 

The  following  example  from  Gaocim's  '  NnoTe 
Musiche'  (Venezia,  1602)  will  show  the  kind 
of  effect  contcnjplated  by  the  Count  of  Vernio's 
enthusiastic  disciples.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  fignre  14,  under  fhe  last  D,  in  tbekst 
bar  but  one,  indicates  a  Dominant  Seventh  ; 
but  before  this  Canzonetta  was  published, 
Monteverde  had  already  printed  his  Fifth  Book 
of  Madrigals;  he  would  not,  therefore,  be 
robbed  of  any  |)ortion  of  the  credit  universally 
accorded  to  him,  even  if  it  oould  be  proved — 
which  it  oannot — that  the  diaoord  in  this 
instance  was  not  intended  to  appear  as  a 
Iiassinf^-noto.  The  seventh  on  the  E,  in  the 
third  bar,  is,  of  course,  a  suspension,  written 
in  striet  aeoordanoe  with  the  laws  of  ancient 
ooonterpoint   [See  Moiitbvbbdb,  Glaudio.] 


•hV  mlo  (ran  v»  •  U       ▼l«n  d»  grooohl  wm  ■  I 


F  r 


Dt-tc-ll  chF  li   ml  ■  ri      Dl    t*  t»i  hc  ri  u.i  ri  Mtiitre  ch  io 


Poor  at  this  seems,  irfaon  compared  with  the 
del^tfU  madrigals  it  was  intsndsd  to  snpplan^ 


it  nevertheless  already  shows  traces  of  a 

element,  destined  to  work  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  revohitions  known  in  the  history  of 
art.  In  exchange  for  the  contrapuntal  glories 
of  the  16th  century,  the  eomposets  St  the 
l7th  offered  the  graces  of  symmetrical  form, 
till  then  unknown.  The  idea  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  their  successors.  Before  very  long, 
symmetrical  form  was  oultivatod  in  sssoeistion 
with  a  new  system,  not  of  counterpoint,  as  it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  but  of  part- 
writing,  based  upon  the  principles  of  modem 
harmony,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  instrumental  music;  and  thus 
to  such  sliglit  indications  of  regular  phrasing, 
rdtsmtsd  figuie,  and  prearrsnged  plu,  as  are 
shown  in  Caocitii "5? unpretending  little  aria,  we  are 
iudeljted  for  the  germ  of  much  that  delights  us 
in  the  grandest  creations  of  modem  genius.  [See 
Form,  H  akmony,  Opera,  Obatokio.]  w.  s.  r, 
MONOTONE  (from  fidfot,  '  single,'  and  rAfot, 
a  '  note,'  or  '  tone ').  Prayers,  Psalms,  Lessons, 
and  other  porticos  of  Uie  Divine  (MBoe,  wImb 
declaimed  on  a  single  note,  are  said  to  be 
monotoned,  or  recited  in  Monotone.  It  is  only 
when  ornamented  with  the  traditional  inflections 
proper  to  certain  parts  of  the  senriee^  that  tbsj 
can  be  consistently  desoiibsd  as  song.  [See 

INFLEXION.]  , 

The  US8  of  UonotonieBeeitstion  is  of  extreme  1 

antiquity,  and  was  pnAably  suggested,  in  the  1 
first  instance,  as  an  expedient  for  throwing  the 
voice  to  greater  distances  than  it  could  be  made 
to  reach  by  ordinaiy  means.  w.  ai  b. 

MONPOU,  Frani;ois  Lor  is  HippOLYTK,bom 
in  Paris,  Jan.  12, 1804 ;  at  five  became  a  choristek- 
at  St.  Germain  I'Anxerrois,  and  at  nine  wss 
tranaforred  to  Notre  Dame.  In  181 7  lie  entored 
as  a  pupil  in  the  school  founded  by  Oiornn. 
which  he  left  in  1819  to  be  the  organist  at  the 
Oathsdml  at  Tours.  For  this  post  he  proved 
unfit,  a!ifl  soon  returned  to  Chornn.  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  him,  and  made  him,  although 
a  bad  reader  and  a  poor  pianist,  his  aocom- 
pagnateur  (or  assistant)  at  his  InstitutiOll  dt 
Musique  religieuse.  Here  he  had  the  opjHirtunity 
of  studying  tlie  works  of  ancient  and  modem 
oompossrs  of  all  sdiools,  while  taking  lesaone  in 
harmony  at  the  same  time  from  Porta.  Chelard, 
ancTF^tis  ;  but  Tiotwithst-andin^'all  these  advan- 
tages he  showed  little  re^l  aptitude  for  music, 
and  ssemed  destined  to  remain  hi  ohaourity. 
Ill'  was  or^'anist  successively  at  St.  Nicolas  des  I 
Champs,  St.  Thomas  d ' Aquin,  and  the  Sorbonne,  ' 
and  sacred  music  appeared  to  he  his  special 
vocation  until  1828,  when  he  published  a  pretty 
nocturne  for  throe  voices  to  Beranp^r's  song, 
'Si  j'^tais  petit  oiseau.'  He  was  now  taken 
up  by  the  poets  of  the  romantie  school,  and  I 
becjime  their  musical  interpreter,  publishing  in 
rapid  succession  romances  and  ballads  to  words 
chiefly  by  Alfred  de  Muaset  and  Victor  Hu0k 
The  hatmo^y  of  theos  aongi  is  inoon«ol»  no 
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rbjthm  rude  and  halting,  and  the  arrang«mt'iit 
«i»teh«i,  but  tlM  gMsml  effect  is  bold  and 
itriking,  and  they  contain  nineli  onpin.'il  rnrlndy. 
fiadud  as  the  composer  was  by  iulluential 
bieodB,  theae  qnalitiee  wm  mitteieiit  to  attraot 
pablic  attention  and  ensure  success.  But  though 
he  was  the  oracle  of  the  romanticista,  Monpou 
foond  himself  after  the  close  of  Chorou's  school 
iritiioiit  ngnkr  eraiployiM&t,  iodt)^^ 

man  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  certain 
means  of  support.  The  stage  seemed  to  offer 
the  faert  ehftnoe  off  fortnne^  and  though  entirely 
onprMliBMl  in  inntTnnwmtatiott>  bfl  iiiihMitet- 
ingly  came  forward  as  a  composer  of  oy>pra8. 
Within  a  few  years  be  produced  '  Lea  deux 
KeliiM'(Ang.  6,  1835);  'Ulntfiierde  Vlemia' 
(June  30,  1836);  •  Piquillo,*  three  acta  (Oot 
1837)  .  '  UnConted'Autrefoia  (Feb.  20, 1838)  ; 
•Perugina'  (Dec.  20,  1838);  'Le  Plantenr,* 
tTOMte (March  1,  1839)  ;  <  La  chaste  Suzanne/ 
four  acta  (Dp^.  '.'7,  1839);  and  'La  Reine 
JeaniM,'  three  acta  (Oct.  12,  1840).  These 
9f&nm  bear  evident  tnoes  of*  tbe  eeffoMiflcient 
and  ignorant  composer  of  romances,  the  slovenly 
and  incorrect  musician,  and  the  poor  instni- 
mentaliat  which  we  know  Moopon  to  have 
been;  but  quite  Mttppefentare  melody,  dramatic 
fire,  and  in.-tinct,  and  a  certain  hnppy  knark. 
Hie  progrese  waa  undeniable,  but  he  never  be- 
CHtten twilj good iniMioian.  UalbrtiiiMtelv  be 
omwwhed  biniflelf,  and  the  eif<nt*tO  pMduce 
with  greater  rapidity  than  his  powers  would 
joitify,  resulted  in  his  premature  death.  Being 
•srioosly  in  be  ordered  to  leave  Burb,  bnt 
became  worse,  and  died  at  Orleans,  Aug.  10, 
1841.  He  left  unfinished  '  Lanil)crt  Simnel ' 
(Sept  16,  1843),  completed  by  Adolphe  Adam, 
•ad  «  ahort  opftm-comique,  *  L'OrOrre,'  whioh 
has  nrver  been  performed.  o.  c. 

MONRO,  or  MONBOfi,  Osoboe,  an  organist, 
who  bold  appointment  at  St.  FMer'a  In  OorobiU, 
and  who  played  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra 
ot  Goodman -fields  theatre  from  1 729  to  his  death 
a  few  y^rs  later  (1731  ?)  His  principal  fame 
vea gained,  however,  by  a  great  number  of  vocal 
eoTn{>ositicn<!  whirh  were  in  great  favour  during 
tbe  early  part  oi  the  18th  century.  After  ap- 
psermg  on  single  mnaieaheetinaDy  weratruu* 
ferred  to  Tfu  Merry  Musician,  vols.  iL  and  iii. 
c  1 728-29  ;  to  Watt's  Mtmml  Miscellany,  1 731 ; 
U»  Walah's  KrUwh  Musical  Miscellany,  1 7  33-34, 
•ad  nmilar  ooUectiona.  He  oompoeed  the  mnaie 
for  Fielding's  '  Teni  j  »le  R<^3n , '  acted  in  1 729.  F.  K, 

MOKRO,  HzNBT,  bom  at  linooln  in  1774, 
«ii  ft  dhorieler  in  tlie  efttibcdnl  tbere,  and 
•fkswards  a|Ni|ril  of  Jobn  Jamee  Ashley,  Dussek, 
Ditti'nhnfpT,  and  Domenieo  Corn.  In  1 796  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  8t.  Andrew's,  New- 
eMUe.apon-iyno.  He  oompoied  ft  ioofttft  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  ftBd  ft  few  pianoforte 
jneces  and  aonga.  w.  h.  h. 

M0K8I6NY,  Pnmu  ^Auxanbrs,  wbom 
ffHffim  QMd  to  oell      Frauih  SfKffihipj,  boni 


at  Faut^uembergue,  near  St.  Outer,  Oct.  17,1 729, 
showed  a  taste  for  music  in  idiildbood,  and 
stiidif^ri  the  violin  with  succr-sp,  though  not 
intended  for  the  profession  of  muaic  His  lather 
died  just  ae  be  bad  completed  bia  clawieal  edue*- 
tion,  and  wishing  to  help  his  family,  Monsigny 
went  to  Paris  in  1749,  and  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bureami  des  Comptes  du  Clerge.  Having 
good  patnms,  for  hit  fiuuily  was  ft  noble  one, 
and  being  well-educated,  refined  in  maimers, 
and  a  skilful  violinist,  he  was  soon  attached  to 
the  hoftsehold  of  the  Ihike  of  Orleans  as  roaitio 
d'hdtel,  with  a  salary  which  placed  him  above 
want,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers.  He  then  resumed  his  musical  studies, 
and  Pei)goka's '  Serve  Fedrona  *  having  inspired 
hint  with  a  vehement  denin^  to  compose  a  comic 
opera,  he  took  lessons  from  Uianotti,  who  played 
the  double-bass  at  the  Op^ra  and  taught  har- 
mony on  Ramcau's  system.  He  waa  ft  good 
teacher,  and  ]'U])il  niatle  so  much  progress 
that  it  ia  said  (iianotti  would  not  have  been 
ftvene  to  putting  bia  own  name  on  the  eoore  of 
'  Lea  A veuz  indiscrets, '  which  Monsigny  sub* 
mitted  to  him  after  only  t-ve  mofitlis'  tnition, 
and  which  at  once  eatabii^ed  his  iaxne  when 
produced  at  tbe  Thtttra  de  !•  Foire  (Feb.  7, 
1759).  Encouraged  by  this  first  success  be 
composed  for  the  same  theatre,  *  Le  Maitre  en 
droit'  (Feb.  18,  1760),  and  <Le  Oadi  dnpe* 
(Feb.  4,  1761),  which  contains  an  animated 
and  truly  comic  duet.  His  next  opera,  '  On  ne 
s'avise  junaia  de  tout'  (Sept.  14,  1761),  waa 
tiie  firat  in  whlob  he  Iwd  the  ftdvantaga  of  a 
libretto  by  Swlaine,  and  the  last  performed  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Foire,  before  it  waa  closed  at 
the  request  of  the  artists  of  the  ComMie 
Itftlienne,  in  fear  of  the  new  composer's  increa^ 
ing  reputation.  After  the  fusion  of  the  two 
oompaniea  Monsigny  composed  successively  '  Le 
Bol  «t  le  Fennier,'  three  aota  (Nov.  93,  176S) ; 
'Rose  et  Colas,'  one  act  (March  8,  1764); 
'Aline,  Keiue  de  Golconde,'  three  acta  (April 
16,  1706);  'L'ile  sonnante,'  three  acts  (Jan. 
4,  1768);  'Le  IMserteur,*  Ihiee  acts  (March 
6,  1769)  .  '  T  '  r.inron.'  one  act  (March  19, 
1772);  'La  belle  Arsene,'  three  acts  (August 
14,  1773)  ;  'La  rendeivonf  blen  em])loy^,'  one 
act  (Feb.  10,  1774);  and  'Felix  ou  I'enfant 
trouv^,'  three  acts  (Nov.  24,  1777).  After  the 
immemie  success  of  this  last  work  he  never 
oompoeed  again.  [Two  other  opena* '  Fuanint 
de  Monegne,'and  '  rhili'mon  et  Baucis,' written 
about  1770»  remained  unperformed. J  He  had 
acquired  a  oonsiderable  fortune  aa  ateward  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Inspector-general  of 
canals,  but  the  Revolution  deprived  him  of  hia 
employment,  and  of  nearly  all  his  resources. 
However,  in  1798  tiie  aoeietairee  of  the  OpAra- 
Comique  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  theatre,  allowed  him 
•u  annuity  of  2400  tnne»  (nearly  £100i  On 
the  death  of  Fioeiiini,  two  yaata  I^er,  lie  waa 
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*ppomt«d  Inii[>^U}r  of  lostroctioD  at  the  Con- 
tBititdin  do  Miudqae,  hat  he  resigned  in  1802, 
Irnng  aware  that  he  could  not  adequately  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  from  his  own  in.HufBcieiit 
training.  In  1813  he  succeeded  Urt;trj  at  the 
Inititat;  but  it  wma  not  till  1816  that  he  re- 
eeired  the  Lt^on  of  Honour.  He  died  Jan.  14, 
1817,  aged  fl%htj««iglit,  his  last  jrears  being 
■oothsd  bj  oniBtairt  testiiiioniw  m  sympathy 
and  ntpect. 

As  Stt  artist  Monsigny's  pr«jat^sf  frift  was 
mslodj.  His  desultory  training  accounts  for 
the  poTsrty  of  bis  institimeDtetiMi,  md  for  fha 

abseiiro  of  that  pa.sc,  plji-sticity,  and  rapidity 
of  treatment  which  are  the  most  charming 
attributes  of  genius.  He  was  not  prolific  ;  and 
oith«r  ftom  fatigue,  or  from  a  draad  of  an 
encounter  with  r»r<  try,  he  erased  to  compose 
immediately  after  his  ereatest  triumph;  his 
ezqnisite  aeosibility  «nd  bis  instinct  fat  drs- 
matic  truth  have,  however,  secured  him  a  place 
•mong  original  and  creative  muaicians.       n.  r. 

MONTAGNANA,  Antonio,  a  celebrated 
bftsso,  who  appeared  in  England  in  the  aatnmn 
nf  1731.  He  made  his  debut  on  the  T^riidon 
boards  in  'Poro'  (revived);  and  in  Januaiy 
1739  ho  created  the  bass  rdle  in  *  Erio/  Hsndel 
having  written  specially  for  him  the  famous 
song  '  Nasce  al  boeoo,'  witich  wa.s  rlf-nrly 
intended  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  powers  ot  the 
dnger.  Thb  opeis  wsa  followed  by  *  Soiaime,* 
in  which  Monta^iana  hud  again  an  air  '  Fra 
r  ombre  e  I'orrori,'  in  wiiich  the  depth,  power, 
and  mellow  quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  rare 
accuracy  of  intonation  in  hitting  distant  and 
difficult  int^-rvals,  wore  dLsplayed  to  full  iulvan- 
tage.  In  the  same  year  he  sang  in  Handel's 
«AciB/  a  raviTil  of  'Aleasandro,*  'Flavio/ 
' Corioliiiio,'  and  in  'Esther.'  In  1733  Mon- 
tagnana  took  part  in  'Deborah,'  'Tolomco,' 
*  Ottoue,'  '  Orlando, 'and  '  Athaliah '  (at  Oxford). 
In  *  Orlando'  he  had  another  very  diffionlt  song 
OOmpO!«od  oxprc^wly  for  liini,  '  Sor^  iiifatisfa,' 
which  has  remained  a  trial  of  compass  and  exe- 
onUni  sinoa  his  day  for  the  most  aooonipIidiBd 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Montagnana 
seceded,  with  Senesino  and  Cuzzoni,  to  the 
Theatre  in  Ltneoln'S' Inn- Fields,  under  tiie 

direction  of  Porpora  ;  and  here  lie  api>eartKl  in 
'  Ouorio '  by  that  master,  and  other  pieces. 
In  1786  uid  1736  he  was  still  with  Porpora, 
singing  in  his  '  Polifemo,'  and  the  '  Adriano'  of 
Vtnu  ini.  In  .Tanuary  1788  }r>  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  Handel,  singing  in  'Faramondo/ 
tiien  first  prodnoed«  'La  Oonqnisfca  del  Velht 
d'Oro,'  and  'Soree.'  After  tins  wa  hear  no 
more  of  Montagnana,  j,  m. 

MONTAGNANA,  Dumenko,  1700-40,  a 
great  Tiolin*  maker  whose  name  is  not  as 
renowned  as  others  of  rlfr?';,  own^g  to 
the  misleading  labels  bearing  the  names  of 
'Chumeriiis,*  'Bergouzi,'  etc.,  whloh been 


dishonestly  inserted  in  his  uistnuneute  from  time 
to  time  to  enhance  thejr  market  valna.  He  was 

an  apprentice  of  Antonius  Stradivarius,  and 
ranka  with  Carlo  Bergonzi  a-s  one  of  the  master's 
beat  pupils.    He  lirst  establiahed  a  workshop  of 
his  own  in  Cremona,  but  later  he  settled  in 
Venice,  wltere  his  sufwrior  knowledgeof  qualitiee, 
materials,  Uucknessea,  and  varnish — gained  in 
fha  workshops  of  Oranona— 'brought  him  into 
pruninenoe.    His  instruments  sliow  the  influ* 
encf      Stratlivarius's  teaf'^in^,  but  liear  little 
resemblance  to  the  Stradivarius  form.  The 
outline  is  leis  giaoehi],  the  npfier  and  lower 
curves  flatter.    The  sound -lioles  some  what  re- 
semble the  '  Ouamerius '  type,  and  the  scroll  is 
much  larger  and  bolder  than  that  of  Stradivari. 
The  extreme  richness  and  velvety  softness  of 
his  varnish  rivals  that  of  lii^  raxstrr  and  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  counoi£8t;un>  through- 
ont  Eorope.    Montagnana  made  vioka  and 
magnificent  violoncellos  besides  violins,  but 
not  being  a  prolific  maker,  hi.s  jn.strunieiits  hhb 
scarce  and  valuable.     It  is  a.s  a  violoncello 
maker  tlnit  the  beet  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
him  by  Charles  Reade,  who  calh^d  liim  '  the 
mighty  Venetian'  in  bis  letters  to  the  /W/ 
Matt  OmtUe  in  1872.    Harfs  Tkt  yioi^m 
(London,  1875).    A.  Vidal's  Lrs  FiistrwmentM  d 
ArchH  (Paris,  1876>    Charles  Reatie  s  A  Lod 
Art  Hevivedf  reproduced  from  the  faii  Mail 
OautU  by  George  Mnnts  (Ohmoastar,  1879). 

Lrs  Lulhiers  Tlalirn  an  X  Vlt,  it  XFIII,  tUdtB 
(Julee  (iallay,  Paris,  1869).  S.  H  A. 

MONTANA&I,  Fkancxsco,  a  distinguished 
violinist  bom  in  Fadna  daring  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Corelli, 
and  established  himself  in  Kome,  where  he 
bsQsne  a  member  of  the  orehsstra  of  8tk  Petv's 
in  1700,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  died 
in  1730  of  a  broken  heart  when  Bini  came 
to  Home  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  finest 
performer  of  the  period.  He  composed  twelve 
sonatjw  for  violin  which  are  published  by  a 
lk>ulogne  firm.  (A.  M.  Claxk^'s  FiddlenAncutU 
and  Modem ;  Fetts,  JNog,  dm  Mv»,")     s.  b-a. 

MONTE,  Philippk  or  Filippo  de,  and  some- 
times PiiiMrPE  T>E  MoNS,  bom  probably  in  1621 
or  1522,^  traditionally  at  Mons,  but  according 
to  DbbaoK  at  MeohUn.*  As  to  his  hisuiy  we 

gjiin  little  b}'  f nii^nltinc'  old  authorities,  as 
Ikiissart,^  Bullart,*  Freher,''  Sweertius,*  etc, and 
are  told  as  much  by  the  title-pages  of  Philippe's 
own  publications.  Bnllart,  however,  gives  a 
jKjrtrait  of  the  composer,  aftv  T  S  irirlpr,  which 
is  well  worth  seeing,  and  much  .supenor  to  the 
smallir  oopies  of  it  in  Boissart  and  HawkiDii 

>  fladclar'*  poftnlt.  tb«  ulnrl'-  Mitb4Mtty  %m  (Mt  Sula  S(*S 

Phtllpp*'*  nffi*  «»  »eTriit)  1*11  111  ' 
'  Ali'/rm.  hittor.  Ku'Httrr  Lfi.  fur  fl-tirtien.  4U).  iVn^.  ISlJt. 

DlabM?,  fuuinU  hl»  nUitriiieut  uu  a  lut  <>(  thp  linp«ii«l  riukpai  tetad  j 

laai   For  •  tttU  dlaeuMtaa  ol  Um  tubjovt  mm  tixit  h  aUfngkH^ 

wider  '  PhUipp*  d*  Mom.' 
'  Tk tuMdua.  /cMMH  r%nr.  Otmlr.  pua K  p.U{Um, 

HaUart.  Aea4Umlt  4m  JURMia  VlL  k  Ik.  C  » 

(Bni«»llwi.  ISgft. 
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Elittbeth  Weston's  poem,'  often  referred  to  in 
biogniphies  of  Philippe,  gives  no  information 
at  all. 

De  Monte  published  his  first  book  of  Mansfs 
at  Antwerp  in  1557,^  just  at  the  end  of  Lassus's 
raridflooe  in  that  ei^,  and  w«  may  safely  eredit 
the  comniou  tradition  of  a  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  coinix>8ers.  It  was  probably 
on  Orlando's  recommendation  that  Philippe 
was  called  to  Vienna,  May  1,  1668,  to  become 
Maximilian's  Chapel  master.  Rudolph  II.,  the 
next  emperor,  mored  his  court  to  Prague,  and 
thhlwr  Philippe  followed  him.  Thus  we  find 
him  dating  from  Vienna,  April  15,  1569,^  and 
from  Pra^  Sept  20,  1680,«  and  OoL  '10, 
1587.' 

fitiB  giTw  intereiting  dateils  of  de  Hoote's 

appointment  as  treasurer  and  canon  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cambrai,  a  benefice  which  he 
apparently  held  without  reridenoe.  He  resigned 
these  appointments  early  in  1608,  and  died  on 
July  4  of  the  same  year." 

De  Monte  published  over  thirty  booksof  madri- 
gda— nineteen  books  a  5,  eight  a  6,  and  four  a 
4.*  Eight  books  d these  in  tiie  British  Museum 
contain  163  Noe.,  so  we  may  assume  that  680 
madrigals  were  printer!,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others  contributed  to  coUeotions.  His  sacred 
publications  (two  l)ooks  of  masses,  and  seven  of 
motets)  seem  comparatively  few,  but  he  would 
tmtAf  find  at  the  impnial  oonrt  the  asms 
encouragement  to  write,  or  assistance  to  publish 
inch  works,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  contempor- 
tfies  at  Rome  and  Munich.  [Seo  the  Quellen- 
LaeOtot^  fbr  list]  Of  modern  Tsptints,  Hawkins 
contributes  a  madrigal  a  4,  Dehn  and  Commer 
a  motet  each,  and  Van  Maldeghem  some  Noa. 
is  his  *1Waor  MnsioiL'  i,  B.  a-B. 

MONTF/'LAIR,  Michel  Piosolbt di,  bom 
it^"Jt  I66»j  at  Chaumont  in  Bassigny,  was  a 
cboruter  in  the  cathedral  of  Langres,  and  subse- 
ilOflBtly  sMig  in  Twrioos  other  ehurohes.  He 
•^nttrr-*!  the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Vaudt'niont, 
as  muiiic-maater,  and  went  with  him  to  Italy. 
In  1700  he  went  to  live  in  Paris,  and  became 
t  doable-baes  player  in  the  opera  orchestra  in 
1707.  remaining  there  until  1737,  when  he  re- 
tired with  a  penaion.  He  died  at  St.  Denis  in 
September  17S7.  He  was  s  distinguished 
t-^acher  of  the  violin,  and  a  composer  of  sonoe 
uiijwrtaucc,  tioth  for  the  stngo  and  the  chamber. 
Hii  'Festes  de  I'Et^,'  an  '  opera -ballet,'  was 
pndooed  on  Jane  18,  1716,  and  his  <tngMie 

'  Trnta  tbf  f  inKr^iic-rn.  hy  K.  3.  WMlaO,  *M  f.»nilll.»  Wcatoiilo- 
r<aB  AofU '  ii*ra«».  Aaf.  18.  IHIO).  Th*  pOWB  In  rhillppe'i  booour 
MriMof  fortjr-ciz  L«tUi  Una*. 

'  WMr«m«aw6,|,UlxL(Ant«wp,lM7).  ThtootitlMMitharity 

'  °Ti  lit  I  i<iprorwiwll%nrtrf<»airtllMrlnlinri«lMLM1. 

»  lint  Mim. 

'  Vlnth  t.K.k  of  Ma'lrlgali  iit  5i  iV*olc«.  1»W'.  Iti  llrit  Mva. 
>  >-«<7»r  CMU4jQum.  Iltt.  U.  (VMiiM.  IMTK  In  Urlt.  Xna. 

^  r  a  b  d«t«.  MMl  tb»t  «C  TIma  apMtotaMil.  M»  lltMV. 
'  "^'O^iiui  miMr  Amtttm  IShHb.  Tkanvala.  ISn),  aad  th* 

'  rnu  tprmki  of  th*  nInetMiith  book.  The  BrltUh  Muuuni  hu 
tU  iowtacntb.  reUa  BMntiooa  ao  lour-part  HadrtnU;  but  Um 
flMiji  I  «  Mm  WNmmym  Wmt  mmmm  'Pt  flTS  n.  u  r. 
SlWaa' 


lyrique '  'Jepht^,'  in  live  acts  and  a  prologue,, 
on  Feb.  28,  1732.  In  the  prologue  of  this  latter 
is  a  curious  scene  in  which  Tarioas  mythological 
divinities  are  driven  from  the  o[)er;i  house  Ijy 
Truth  and  the  Virtues,  and  their  places  taken 
by  the  scriptural  personages.  MontMidr's 
Mithodf  pour  apjrrfudre  la  Musique  had  appeared 
in  1700,  but  in  a  revised  edition  (1736)  a 
number  of  examples  from  '  Jephte '  were  given. 
It  contdns  a  valnsble  explanation  of  the  more 
usual  ornaments,  and  on  the  hints  on  the  pmiver 
accentuation  of  words  in  music  (See  The 
Oxford  Hidory  of  Jfusie,  vol.  it.  ;  The  Age  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  p.  301.)  m. 

MONTEVERDE,  or  MONTEVERDI, 
Clauuio,  the  originator  of  the  Modem  s^le  of 
composition,  was  bom  at  (demons  in  Hay  1567 
and,  at  a  very  early  period,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  as  a  violist ;  showing 
from  the  firrt  nnmiatakable  signs  of  a  talent 
which  gave  good  promise  of  future  excelloncs, 
and  which  before  long  met  with  cordial  recog- 
nition, not  only  at  the  Ducal  Court,  but  from 
end  to  end  of  Europe. 

The  youthful  vioiUstwas  instructed  in  counter- 
joint  by  the  Duke's  Maestro  di  cappella.  Marc 
Antonio  Ingogneri,  a  learned  musician  and  a 
c'ompoeer  of  some  eminence,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  result  of  his  teaching,  does  not 
scorn  to  have  been  blessed  in  this  instance  with 
a  very  attentive  pupil.  It  is,  indeed,  diffloolt 
to  believe  that  Monteverde  can  ever  have  taken 
any  real  interest  in  the  study  of  scholastic  music. 
Contrapuntal  excellence  was  not  one  of  his  strong 
points,  and  he  never  diinee  to  odvintagB  in 
music  in  which  it  is  demande<l.  His  first  pub- 
lished work — a  Book  of  '  Cauzouette  a  tre  voci,' 
printed  at  Venice  in  1684 — though  clever 
enough  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  abounds  in  irregu- 
larities whicli  no  teacher  of  that  period  could 
have  conscientiously  endorsed.  And  the  earlier 
Hooks  of  Madrigals  by  which  the  Gsnsonette 
wT^re  followed  (in  1587,  ir>90,  1  .''>92,  and  1603) 
show  no  progressive  improvement  in  this  respect, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  The  beauty  of  some  of 
these  compositionB  is  of  a  very  high  order ; 
yet  it  is  constantly  marred  by  unpleasant  pro- 
gressions which  can  only  have  boon  the  result 
of  pure  carelesmeis ;  for  it  would  be  absud  to 
suppose  that  such  evil-sounding  combinations 
could  have  been  introduced  deliberately,  and 
equally  absurd  to  assume  that  Ingegneri  neg- 
lected to  enforce  the  rules  by  the  obserfsnoi 
of  which  they  might  have  been  avoided.  We 
must,  however,  draw  a  careful  diatinctiou  be- 
tween theee  ftnlty  pasnges  and  others  of  a  veiy 
different  character,  which,  though  they  must 
have  been  thought  startling  enough  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  can  only  be  regarded  now 
as  nnleamed  attempts  to  reach,  per  mUma,  that 
new  and  as  yet  unheard  of  style  of  beau^  for 
which  the  young  composer  was  incessantly  long- 
ing, and  to  which  alone  be  owes  his  undoubted 
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claim  to  be  reverad,  not  only  m  the  grefttett 
■MMdanof  Mt  own  age,  tmt  Mflit  infwitoi  of 
a  ITfftan  of  harmony  which  has  remained  in 

unintemjpted  uae  to  the  present  day.  Among 
progressioos  of  this  latter  clam  we  may  iuBtAuce 
the  poiBCTWii  ittipeariom  of  the  Domimmt 
Seventh  and  it«  inversions,  introduced  into  the 
cadentxfs  of  Straceiami pur  U  core — an  extremely 
beautiful  Madrigal,  published  in  thefUld  Book 
(1692).  Also  an  extraordinary  chain  of  mu- 
jicndcd  sevenths  an<i  ninths  in  the  same  inter- 
estiug  work,  whicli,  notwithstanding  the  harsh- 
ne«  of  ill  offiMt,  is  ndly  tne  tnm  aaything 
approaching  to  an  infraction  of  the  theoretical 
laws  of  counter{>oint,  except,  indeed,  that  one 
which  forbids  the  resolution  of  a  discord  to  be 
haud  hi  one  part  white  tho  diaeoml  itaelf  is 
heard  in  another — and  exceptions  to  that 
law  may  be  found  in  works  of  much  earlier 
date. 

Don  pnA  BO  •  •  itr        €'m  ■ 


MB  BHB  ^Bft  * 
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In  his  Fifth  I3ook  of  Madrigals,  printed  in 
1606,  Monte verde  grew  bolder  ;  and,  thrusting 
the  timo^hononiad  laws  of  ooonterpoint  aside, 
struck  out  for  himself  that  new  path  which  he 
evar  afterwards  unhesitatingly  followed.  With 
thapobliQation  of  thia  Tolmne  began  tliat  deadly 
war  with  the  Polyphonic  Schools  which  ended 
in  their  utter  defeat,  and  t)je  firm  establish- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  modem  music.  In 
*  Oroda  Amarilli ' — the  beat^known  nadrigal  in 
this  moet  intfrcstinp  series,  we  find  exemplifica- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  most  important  points  of 
divergence  between  the  two  opposite  systems, 
not  ezoapting  the  crucial  distinctions  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  diminished  triad,  and  the 
unprepared  dissonances  of  the  seventh  and 
ninth  i — 


1 


etc 


li 


etc. 


Some  modem  writers,  including  Oulibicheff 
and  Pierre  Joseph  Zimmerman,  have  denied 
that  theae  paawgna  eachibit  any  novelty  of  style 
— but  they  are  in  error.  Up  to  this  time 
sevenths  had  been  heard  only  in  the  form  of 
aoapensions  or  paaaii^notea,  as  in  *8tnwelaan 
pur  il  oon,'  The  unprepared  seventh — the 
never-failing  test  by  which  the  modern  school 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  andeut,  the  free 
style  from  the  atriot— waa  ahaohitely  new;  and 
wiis  regarded  by  contem{iorary  musiciiins  as  so 
great  an  outrage  upon  artistic  propriety  that 
one  of  llie  moat  learned  of  timn — CHoranni 
Maria  Artusi  of  ]k)logna  —  published  in  the 
year  1600  a  work  entitled  IkJle  iiuprrfrffioni 
della  nwdenia  munea  in  which  he  coudemiied 
tibe  onwonted  progrwaiona  fimnd  in  *Cnida 
Amarilli,'  on  the  ground  that  they  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  nature  of  legitimate 
Uarmony.  ^  To  this  severe  critique  Monteveide 
rejdied,  by  a  letter  addresaed  'Agli  stndiosi 
lettori,'  which  he  prefixed  to  a  later  volume  of 
Madrigals.  A  bitter  war  now  raged  between 
^e  adherenta  of  tiie  two  oontawfing  acihoehL 
Monteverde  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  credit 
by  a  Wsit  to  Home,  where  he  presented  some  of 
his  ecclesisAtical  compositions  to  Pope  Clement 
YIIL  Biit,miidiaahiseharahmaaioliaabssn 
praised  by  the  learned  Padre  Martini  and  other 
well-known  writers,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  freehnesB  which  distingoidMB  Die  woilcs  of 
the  great  masters  who  brought  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  schools  to  perfection.  Tvibonred  and 
hard  where  it  should  have  been  ingenious,  and 
weak  where  it  dioald  have  been  devotional,  it 
adds  nothing  to  its  author's  fame,  and  only 
serves  to  show  how  surely  his  genius  was  leading 
him  in  another  and  a  very  different  direction, 

Monteverde  became  Maestro  di  Cappella  at 
the  Ducal  ('curt  in  the  year  1602.  In  1607  the 
Duke's  son,  Francesco  di  Oonxaga^  oontracted 
an  aUianee  with  Maigherita,  Inlhnta  of  Savoy ; 
and  in  that  year  Monteverde  produced  his 
•Orfeo"  (see  below)  followed,  in  1608.  by  a 
grand  serious  opera,  called  '  Arianna,  the  tfxt 
of  wliioli  waa  anpplied  by  tiie  poet  Binuccini. 

The  sn cress  of  this  great  work  was  unprecedented. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  for  all 
the  compoeer's  past  ezperienoe  waa  bron^t  to 
bear  upon  it  The  passionate  dissonaness, 
which  had  corrupted  the  Madrigal,  and  were 
destined  ere  long  to  prove  the  destnictioD 
of  tiie  Polyphonio  Haai^  wen  here  tomad  t» 
such  good  aooonnt  fliat  in  the  aooBO  in  lASA 
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tti  fmikiii  Arfadne  koMiiti  the  d«Mition  of 
W  ftUMf  lorer  they  drew  teen  from  every 
»v*.  No  possible  objection  could  be  raised 
tpiDtt  them  DOW.  The  censures  of  Artusi 
tad  Uaeolleegtiee,  just  thoogh  they  were,  would 
hive  lo=t  all  their  force  had  they  been  dircctf^d 
—which  happily  they  were  not — against  vocal 
muie  with  instrumental  acoompeniment  The 
contrapuntal  skill  necessary  for  the  successful 
dfvelopment  of  true  church  music  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  place  on  the  stage.  Monte- 
twde'e  hittanit  eoeBiln  ooold  Mwoely  ihfl  to 
»e«  that  he  had  found  his  true  vocation  at  last. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  polyphonic  art  and 
lor  hii  own  reputation  also  had  he  recognised  it 
MOner.  Had  he  given  his  attention  to  dramatic 
BOflic  from  the  first,  the  Mass  and  the  Madrigal 
might  perhaps  have  still  been  preserved  in 
the  purity  Uqufltttllid  to  fhem  1^  Fdeitrina 
sad  Loca  Marenzio.  As  it  was,  the  utter  de- 
niolition  of  the  older  school  was  effected  before 
ibe  newer  one  was  built  upon  its  ruins  ;  and 
MoBtsfcrde  wm  m  evrely  uie  destroyer  of  the 
fnt  as  he  waus  the  founder  of  the  second. 

no  perlect  copy  of  '  Arianna '  has  been 
praerved  to  us,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
Hit  instrumental  effects  by  which  its  beauties ' 
were  enhanced.  But  happily,  '  Orfeo '  wan 
pablished  in  a  complete  form  in  1609,  and 
igda  re^ianed  in  1816 ;  Mid  from  directiwiii 
girea  in  the  printed  copy  we  leaTn'tliat'Vtb^ 
KTeral  instmmentA  employed  in  the  orchestra 
were  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
pQMible  variety  of  ofliwt.  [A  very  interesting 
analysisof  theinstmmental  portionsof  thiswork, 
bf  Alfred  HeusB,  appeared  in  theHammelbande  of 
Um  htentaHenaU  MmOt-Omlbeht^,  it.  176  ] 
'  Orfeo,'  indeed,  exhibits  many  Tery  remarkable 
affinities  with  dramatic  music  in  its  latest  form 
of  development — afllnitiea  which  may  not  un- 
nHDiiahly  lead  m  to  inquire  whoAer  lonie  of  our 

nf-vest  roncejitions  are  really  so  original  as  we 
tuppoM  them  to  be.  The  employment  of  certain 
duneteristic  instmmente  to  nip|xnt  tihe  voioss 
of  onlain  members  of  the  Dramatit  penonce  is 
one  of  them.  The  constant  use  of  a  species  of 
tueizo  recitativo — so  to  speak — in  preference 
eidisr  to  tme  ndtotiTe  or  tnw  melody 
i*  another.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
iiutnmiental  prelude  formed  from  beginning 
to  end  upon  one  single  chord,  with  one  single 
bus  note  sustained  throughout  ?  No  two  com- 
pwdtions  could  be  less  alike  in  feeling  than 
thia.  and,  the  Introduction  to  *  Das  Kheingold ' 
— yet  hi  eonstmotion  the  two  pieoee  are 
absolutely  identical.* 

Monteverde  produced  only  one  more  work  of 
onj  importance  during  his  residence  at  Mantua 
^mytiiologieal  speotacle  called  '  II  hallo  delle 
Imrxte.' whi'-h  was  jM»rfonii»'d  at  the  sjinie  time 
M  'OrftM."     Kivf  yt'ars  IxittT  he  was  invited  to 

■  Dw  ru  Oz^r4  Bt(ll*r$       MtuU,  toL  UL.  nU  SnnUtmrdh 


Venice  by  the  Procnratori  of  8.  Mark,  who  om 
the  death  of  Giulio  Cesare  Martinengo  in  161S 
elected  him  their  Maestro  di  Cappella,  promising 
him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  annum 
— half  aa  mneli  again  aa  any  previooB  maeatio 
had  ever  received — together  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
ducats  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and  a  botise 
in  the  Canons'  Close.  In  1616  his  salary  was 
raised  to  five  hundred  ducats ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  tli** 
service  of  the  Repablio,  and  signed  his  name 
'  CUkkUo  Hontermde,  Taneiiano.'  [An  opera, 
'Andromeda,'  is  mentioned  in  the  Riv.  ifiie. 
Ital.  xi.  p.  21,  0.-1  produced  in  1618-20.] 

The  new  maestro  s  time  was  now  tuily  occupied 
in  the  compodtion  of  churdi  mnsio  for  tha 
Cathedral,  in  training  the  singers  who  were  to 
perform  it,  and  in  directing  the  splendid  choir 
plaeed  vndar  Ua  aonmnuid.  Wm  affivla  to 
please  his  ganarooa  patrons  were  crowned  with 
eomplete  success  ;  and  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  On  May  26,  1 621 ,  some  Florentinee,  resi- 
dent in  Vaniea,  odabrated  a  grand  BaqaieD  in 
the  Church  of  8S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  memoiy 
of  Duke  Cosmo  II.  Monteverde  composed  the 
music,  which  produced  a  profound  impression  ; 
but,  judging  from  Strozzi's  extravagant  deecrip* 
tiAn,  it  would  seem  to  have  Immju  more  fitted  for 
pefiiprftiance  in  the  theatre  than  in  the  church. 
j^^6j^pier  opportunity  for  theexeraiaeof  hiiowa 
{^culiar  talent  pveaented  itself  in  1624  in  oott> 
nt-ction  with  some  festivities  which  took  place 
at  the  Palace  of  Ciirolamo  Mooenigo.  On  this 
oooaaion  he  composed  the  Mnaio  to  a  grand 
Dramatic  Interlude,  called  *  II  C(»n)l>attini«*nto 
di  Tancredi  e  Cloriuda,'  in  the  course  of  which 
he  introduced,  among  other  novel  eifeets,  aa 
instrumental  IraiMle,  used  aiactly  as  we  use  it 
at  the  present  day — a  {Kissage  which  so  aston- 
ished the  performers  thikt  at  hrst  they  refused 
to  play  it. 


But  Monteverde's  will  was  now  too  powerful 
to  l>e  rcHistefl.  He  was  the  most  popular  com- 
{M>8er  in  Kurope.  In  1627  he  composed  for 
the  Comt  of  Parma  tiw  intermeno»  '  Lioori,  la 
finta  |>az7A.'  In  1629  he  wrote  a  Cantata — 
'  II  Koeajo  tiorito ' — for  the  Birthday  Festival 
of  the  eon  of  Yito  Moroeini,  governor  of  Bovigo. 
In  1630  he  won  new  lanrala  bj  the  pradnetion 
of  '  Proserpina  rapita.'  a  grand  opera,  written 
tor  him  by  Giulio  Strozzi,  and  represented  at 
the  Marriaga  Feattval  of  Lorenao  Giuatiniani  and 
Ginatiniaaa  Mooanigo.   Soon  after  thia  orant 
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Italy  was  (leraatated  by  a  pestilence,  which, 
within  the  8j)ftce  of  sixteen  months,  destroyed 
fifty  thooaand  lives.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
pIfiglM,  in  NoTwnber  1631,  a  grand  Thanks- 
giving Scrricf»  waa  held  in  the  Catho  lral  of  S. 
^Urk,  and  tor  this  Monteverde  wrote  a  Maas, 
in  the  Oloria  and  Cfredo  of  whiob  hi  intradnoed 
an  acrompaninient  of  trombones.  Two  years 
later,  in  1633,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  after  this  we  hear  uotluug  luorc  uf 
him  for  mOM  considerable  time. 

In  th(»  year  1637  the  first  Vi  iiotiiiii  Opera 
House,  11  Teatro  di  Sau  Caaaiano,  was  opened 
to  the  pablie  by  Benedetto  Femui  mttd  Pranoeaoo 
Mauelli.  In  1639  the  success  of  the  house 
was  assured ;  and  MoTitt  vcnb-  wrote  for  it 
a  new  Opera  called  'L  Adoue.'  In  I  till 
'  Arisnna' wurenTed,  with  triumjiliant  success, 
at  another  new  theatre — that  of  S.  M;irk.  In 
the  same  year  the  veteran  composer  producid 
two  new  operu — *Le  Nozze  di  E&ea  coi) 
Lavinia,'  and  *  II  Ritorno  d"  Uliase  in  patria  '  ; 
[and  he  wrot*'  ;i  ballet.  '  Vittoria  d"  Amort? '  for 
the  carnival  ut  I'lactii^a.  (See  Jiiv.  Mus.  iUii. 
XL  p.  24.)]  Finally,  in  1642,  appealed  <  L'  In- 
ooronazioue  di  Poppea' — tlif  last  great  effort  of 
a  genius  which  in  less  than  half  &  century 
proved  itself  strong  enovtg^  to  overthrow  a 
system  which  had  been  at  work  for  ages,  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  another  which  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  all  the  great  works  produced  between 
the  yeAr  in  which  tlie  dominant  seventh  was  in* 
Tented  and  that  in  which  v  ir  >  now  living. 

Monteverde  died  Nov.  2^,  1643,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Obieea  dei  Frari,  where  bis  remains 
■tOl  rest  in  a  chapel  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the 
choir.  Of  hia  printed  woika  we  po8««'«fl  ei^bt 
•iiooks  oi  Madrigals,  pubiisiio*!  between  the  years 
1587  and  1686 ;  tiie  Tolunie  of  Oanamette 
publish*  (1  in  IfiS  l  ;  a  volume  of  Scherzi  musicali 
(1632);  the  complete  edition  of  'Orfeo'  ;  and 
three  volumes  of  ebnreh  music.  A  MB.  copy 
of  '  II  Ritorno  d'  Ulisse '  is  preserved  in  the 
Impcriil  Library  at  Vienna  ;  [bnt  th*>  identity 
of  this  score  with  Monteverde's  w  ork  is  disputed 
by  Eitner.  See  the  QudUn'LtoBthiin^.  It  is 
much  to  he  regretted  that  thi'  f,'rf'atrr  number 
of  the  compoaer'a  MSS.  appear  to  be  hopelessly 
lost  We  shall  never  be  able  to  say  the  same 
of  his  influence  upon  art — ^that  can  never  (>erish. 
Tn  him  wft  owe  the  discovery  of  a  new  patli.  in 
which  no  later  genius  has  ever  disdained  to 
walk ;  and  as  Imig  as  that  path  leads  to  new 
beauties  bo  will  maintain  a  rontinual  claim 
\\\\on  our  gratitude,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  another  kind  which  he 
trod  under  foot  in  laying  it  open  to  us.  [An 
interesting  discnvpry  of  a  sup|)Oscd  jwrtrait  ut 
Mouteverdo  ia  recorded  at  length  in  Messrs. 
Hflrs  AnUmw  Siradivmn,  p.  288.  See  th« 
Musical  Times  forHaioh  and  April  1880  and 
Sept.  1904.]  w.  s.  R. 

MONTGOMERY,  Hugh,  afterwards  12  th  Earl 


1  of  E^lintoun,  bom  Nov.  29,  1739  ;  joined  the 
army  and  became  a  colonel  On  eucceeding  t» 
the  title  and  estates  in  Ayrahire  he  devoted 
himself  to  musiesl  studies  and  became  a  iik 
amateur  com|K>8er.  lie  bframf  a  promiurrt 
figure  in  Edinbuigb  Musical  Society,  and  x>atroa- 
ised  the  Oow  family.  Some  of  his  oompositioBs 
api>ear  in  the  Gow  publications,  and  in  1796 
Nathaniel  Gow  issued  a  ihin  folio  volume 
(24  pp.)  entirely  of  his  Strathspeys.  It  was 
issued  anonymoiuly,  its  title  being  New  Stratk- 
.<j)fif  Jtetln  .  .  .  rompoftrd  by  a  genflrmnv,  rrA 
given  with  pcrmifsion  to  be  published  by  AatAanui 
Oow,  'Ayrshire  Lassss,'  his  best-known  Strsdi- 
spey,  isincludedin  thiswork.  NielGowdedicat«i 
his  Fmtrth  folh-Hinn  nf  StraUutpey  Rfels,  ISOO, 
tubiui.  liis  death  (M  curred  on  Dec  14  (or  15), 
1819,anda  volumeof  his  vocal  air;"  ani  marclxv, 
ajipaicntly  fiom  bis  liitliprto  unpubhslicd  .MSS., 
was  issued  in  Glasgow  about  1835-40  with 
pianoforte  arrangeoMits  by  John  Tomball. 
Mrs.  John  Hunter  had  in  most  instances  sup- 
plied the  words.  F.  K. 

MONTICELLI,  Axuelo  Maria,  was  Iwroiii 
Milan  about  1710.  He  tirst  ap{>eared  in  o{«rs 
at  Ronift  in  1730,  and,  having  a  1m  intifnl  fioe 
and  ligure,  began  in  that  city,  where  no  women 
were  then  allowed  vpon  the  stags,  by  represant- 
ing  feniul  l  i  a  acters.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
.'iwcet,  and  .sinirnhirly  free  fromdefecta.  '  Hewas,' 
says  liurney,  '  a  i;linsl<.'  j»erformer,  and  ...  a 
good  actor.'  in  1731  and  1732  he  apfieared  at 
VtMiiro  with  Carcstini,  Bemaeolii.  and  Faustina, 
lie  came  to  Loudon  in  the  autumn  of  1741, 
and  made  his  d4bnt  here  in  the  pastiede 
'Alessandro  in  Persia.'  In  the  bciginning  of 
1742,  after  other  att«iit|its.  another  opera  was 
brought  out  by  IVrgoleiii,  mlitMi  '  Meraape,  o 
L'  Olimpiade,*  the  first  air  of  which,  *  Tremende, 
oscuri,  atroci.'  in  Montiet-lli's  prsrt,  was  sung 
for  ten  ye&rs  after  the  end  of  the  run  of  this 
oiM^ra  ;  and  'the  whole  scene,  in  which  **9« 
ccrcA  se  di<^'^oeoilX!B,  was  rendered  so  interest- 
ing by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acted  a& 
well  as  sung  by  Monticeili  that  the  union  ol 
poetry  and  mnsio,  expresnon  and  gestnrs,  have 
seldom  had  a  more  jwwerful  off.  rt  on  an  Fn^li.sli 
audience '  (Buruey).  [The  air  is  given  at  length 
in  Tke  Oxfvrd  History  of  Music,  voL  iv.,  Tkt 
Age  of  Itach  and  Handel^  p.  22 1 .  ] 

He  continued  to  perform  in  London  through 
1743  ;  and  in  1744  he  sang,  in  '  Alfonso,'  aongs 
of  morebravura  ezeoution  than  he  had  previonily 
attempted.  During:  1  7  t.'  and  1746  Montifrlli 
still  belonged  to  our  Opera ;  and  in  the  Istt^f 
year  he  sang  in  01ndc*s  *Ctodute  ds*  Giganti,' 
and  deacribod  one  of  his  aongs  as  an  *Siris 
Tedesca'  from  the  richness  of  thf  accompani' 
meut  The  '  Antigono '  of  (.ialuppi  (produced 
May  18)  was  the  last  opeia  in  which  Hontieelli 
ap]>oared  on  our  stage.  ITc  swing  at  Naples 
with  la  Mingotti  in  the  same  year,  and  after- 
wards at  Vienna.    In  1756  Hsase  engaged  him 
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for  iho  Dresrjen  tiut>tr» ;  tad  in  ilut  dtj  h» 
died  in  1764. 
A  oapitel  tn«isotint  portndt  of  Hontiaelli  wia 

acraped  l>v  FaWr  after  Casali.  j.  M. 

MONTIGNY  REMAURY,  Fakny  MARrpx- 
LU(S  Caroline,  born  at  Paraiere  (Ariege),  Jan. 
2t,  18<8.  H«r  eld«r  aster  tad  go£iKitlMr, 
Elvire  Remanrv  (^tI^0.  Ambroise  Thonias),  an 
exceUeut  pianist,  lint  taught  her  luuiiic,  but 
aaxiooB  to  secure  hw  wwy  adrantage,  entered 
b«r  in  1854  at  the  ConBervatoilOt  >n  the  piano- 
foTt«-  cl.iJvs  (.f  pKiffsst  ur  Jjg  Couppey,  In  1858 
she  gained  the  tirst  prize  for  piano ;  in  1859  a 
priae  for  «olf<^ ;  and  in  1862  th«  first  prize  for 
hannouy.  Shortly  after  this  Mtut-.  C.  K/maury 
played  Mendelasohu'a  Concerto  in  G  minor  at 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
her  animated  and  vigorauB  interpretation  of 
this  fivourite  work  at  once  placed  her  in  the 
tint  rank  of  French  piaoiata.  In  1866  she 
married  Libn  lloDtigny,  a  political  writer  on 
'  !  .'!'  '  f  the  Temps,  but  wa.s  left  a  widow 
Uk  l^T'l.  She  has  constantly  mixed  in  society 
of  the  best  kind,  and  is  as  much  appreciated 
for  her  ready  wit  and  attractive  originality  as 
for  lif-r  mnsical  talent.  Hhe  hrm  not  published 
any  compositioo,  declining  to  [trint  the  '  tran- 
scriptioiia'  which  abe  oooadonally  plays  to  her 
intimate  friends.  Slio  was  for  long  the  hcud 
of  the  pianoforte  virtuosi  of  France,  and  her 
Tisita  to  Enteland  and  tours  on  the  Continent 
ertemded  h*  r  reputation  over  Europe.  Her 
repertfiry  is  large  ;  h«T  playing  ^^^  fn^  from 
affectation  ;  her  tone  poweriul,  her  style  at 
enoe  vigorofos,  taatefnl  and  refined  ;  and  ahe 
interprets  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  each  master 
vhose  works  she  produces.  The  impression  she 
leaves  is  that  of  a  true  musician,  gifted  with 
an  extrmoniiiiary  memory  and  with  intellectital 
powers  above  the  avpmpt>.  r;.  r. 

MOJS'ZAKI,  Thkuuald,  a  celebrated  Italian 
flate^maker  and  player.  Am  early  as  1790  he 
vaM  n«tabliahed  as  a  flute-maker  and  seller  at 
1  Duke  Strict.  fSrofivcnor  Square  ;  and  before 
1600,  alUi  Minvlry  changes  of  address,  had 
settled  down  ut  2  Pall  Mall,  iti  lurttiership 
^th  iifif  Cungdor,  Cnndon,  or  Ciiuulor.  for 
Uie  name  is  variously  >ik  lied  in  contemporary 
leferenoea.  In  1804  they  removed  to  S  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  in  1 808  Monzani  was  in  part- 
DcrHhip  with  Hill.  Monzani  k  Hill  were,  in 
1814,  at  100  Cheapside  ;  in  181  I,  at  24  Dover 
8inot ;  and  finally,  1820,  at  js  Regent  Street, 
T]rt—  to  Rf-;^r'nt  Circus.  Tln'\'  i.ssm  d  a  prmt 
deal  of  sheet  musio,  much  of  it  being  Italian 
T«cal  pieoeSt  while  their  repntatlon  as  flute* 
ttikm  was  at  the  highest.  Tin-  <>lder  Mnti- 
zmii  acq»iir»^  <«omp  fame  awan  orchestral  flautist, 
aod  wrote  several  instruction -books,  etc.,  but 
liiiaott  excelled  the  fother  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion, and  in  1826  is  referred  to,  in  W.  N. 
James's  A  IVord  or  Two  on  the  Fluie,  as  '  the 
most  promising  perfinniMr  in  England**    T.  X* 


MOOD  (Jjit  Modus ;  Ital.  Modo  ;  Old  Eng. 
Mode  or  Moode).  A  term  employed  in  mediaeval 
mudo  to  indieate  t3ia  relative  dnntion  of  the 
Large,  the  Long,  and  the  Breve. 

Mood  is  of  two  kinds — the  C'rcatpr  and  the 
Lesser.  The  former  regulates  the  proportions  of 
tiie  Laii^  (maxima)  to  the  Long;  the  latter 
that  of  tlic  Ivong  to  the  Breve.  Botil  kinds  may 
be  either  Perfect  or  Imperfect. 

In  the  Great  Mood  Perfect  the  Laige  is  equal 
to  three  LongSk  In  the  Great  Mood  fmperibet 
it  is  equal  to  two  only. 

In  the  Lesser  Mood  Perfect  the  Long  is  equal 
to  three  Brevea.  In  the  Ijeaser  Mood  bupeiiftet 
it  is  equal  to  two. 

The  Modal  Sign  is  usually  placed  after  the 
Clef,  like  the  Time  Signature  in  modem  music. 
Innumerable  varieties  ate  fonnd  in  mmk-  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  Evi  Ti  a-  f^arly  ns  15S»7  w(t  find 
Morley  bitterly  lameutiug  the  absence  of  a  rule 
of  nnivsraal  application  ;  and  a  little  attention 
to  tlie  subjoined  examples  will  .show  that  his 
complaint  was  not  an  unreasonable  one.  The 
following  forms  are  given  by  Zacconi 

Grent  Moo<l  Perffri.        ^;r<'.u  M'h.<1  Iini>«Trert. 

LesRT  McKhl  Perfect.      Lf^Hst  r  Muod  Imperfect. 

Other  writers  sometimes  describe  them  thus  : 
(Jic.'it  M<jo(1  iN  i  fwl.       Groat  Mood  ImpeifiBCtt 

^  "  '  I 

lyaspr  Mn  -!  Perfect.     LeoMrlfood  Imiierftet 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Leaser  Mooda 
are  frequently  indicated,  thna : 

fiotU  MooOa  i'tflMcU        KdfKii.  kuod  Pierlaet,  wltb 

li6SMr  Itnpsrfset. 

iirt  at  Mood  Imperfect, 
with  Ia'Mct  Perfect.       Both  Mcxxls  J-.nyjrf-ri. 

In  tiieae  examples  the  Girele  ia  naed  as  the 

sign  of  Perfection,  and  the  Semicircle  as  that  of 
Imperfection.  The  rests  denote  the  pro[iortion 
between  the  two  notes—  not  always  accurately, 
but  in  a  vagoe  way  wliich  accorded  well  enough 
witli  tlic  cnnvontional  si^'nification  of  the  fignres, 
wln  n  tliey  were  in  general  use,  though  it  tails 
to  •  vphitn  their nal meaning.  In  2aof>onPafor^ 
iinil;i»  the  groups  of  rests  are  doubled — probably 
for  the  sake  of  wynirnetry.  -Mlouinc;  for  this, 
we  shall  find  that  tlie  .sign  for  the  (Jreut  Mood 
Perfect  exhibits,  in  every  case,  the  exact  ntmiber 
of  rests  required  ;  viz.  three  Perfect  Txing  Rests, 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  Perfect  Large.  The  same  ac- 
curacy is  observable  in  the  aigna  for  the  eombined 
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Moods  exhibited  in  the  lasfc  four  •zainpW 

But  in  the  other  oases,  so  great  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  number  of  rests  indicated, 
and  the  true  proportioii  of  tho  notei  to  which 
they  refer,  that  the  figures  can  only  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  signs,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the 
initiated,  but  formed  upon  no  fixed  or  self- 
explanatory  principle. 

It  will  be  observed  thjit  in  all  the  above  ex- 
amples the  rests  are  placed  before  the  Circle  or 
Semknrcte;  in  which  oaae  it  is  always  undentood 
that  they  are  not  to  be  counted.  Sometimes  in- 
deed they  are  altogether  omitted,  and  a  figtire 
only  given  iu  coi^uuutiuu  with  the  Circle  or 
Semicircle.  ThusHoiley,  following  the  example 
of  Ornithoparcus,  gives  O  ^  a.«?  the  sign  of  the 
Great  Mood  Perfect ;  Q  ^,ta  that  of  the  Oreat 
Mood  Imperfeot ;  Q  2  n  that  of  tbo  Laaeer 
Mood  Perfect ;  and  Q  2  that  of  the  Tionerr 
Mood  Imperfect.    [See  Notation.] 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century, 
and  Ae  &et  of  ish»  16tli,  eompoaen  delated  in 
coinbiniiig  Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation,  in  pro- 
portions of  frightful  complexity  ;  but  after  the 
time  of  Palestrina  the  practice  fell  into  disuse. 
[See  Time  ;  Prolation  ;  Proportion.]  w.  s.  r. 

MOONLUniT  SONATA.  An  nl^nH  title 
which  for  years  has  been  attached  Ixyth  in  Ger- 
many end  Ewg^nd  to  tiie  Sonata  quasi  una 
fantasia  in  C8  minor,  the  second  of  the  two 
which  form  together  Beethoven's  op.  27.  It  k 
dedicated  to  the  '  Damigella  Uoutessa  Giulietta 
GuicciarilL'  The  title  to  eaid  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  expression  of  Rellstab  the  critic 
com  |>iiriiig  the  first  movement  to  a  boat  wander- 
ing by  moonlight  on  the  Lake  of  LaoenM^^  In 
Vienna  it  in  sometimes  known  as  the  LanhOD- 
sonate,'from  a  trn'lition  t!i  it  th<^  first  movement 
was  composed  in  the  leaty  alley  (Laubeugang)  of 
a  garden. 

Op.  27  was  published — •  for  the  harpsichord 
or  pianoforte ' — in  March  1 802.  Its  dedication, 
on  which  so  muoh  grataitouB  romance  has  been 
built,  ap][)earsfromtheetatenientof  theoountcss 
herself  to  have  h^^en  a  mere  accident.  [See 
vol.  L  p.  237.]  Beethoven,  perhaps  in  joke, 
Unghed  at  ita  popularity,  and  profbeied  to 
prefer  the  Sonata  in  Fi  minor  (opu  78).  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  245.] 

MOORE,  Thomas.  There  have  been  many 
hiograpluea  of  Ilua  '  poet  of  all  circles ' ;  but  it 
is  as  a  f^nyn poser  and  singer,  and  thus  as  *  the 
idol  of  his  own,'  that  our  pages  must  exhibit 
him.  Moore,  who  was  bom  of  Oathotic  parents, 
in  Dublin,  May  28,  1779,  seems  to  have  been 
from  early  youth  susceptible  of  mn.«ncal  im- 
pressions, and  has  recorded  his  childish  delight 
at  heing  permitted  to  astonish  the  oompany  at 
the  house  of  a  certain  Mis.s  Dtxld,  by  grinding 
out  music  from  a  little  barrel-organ,  whilst 
concealed  under  a  table.    We  next  find  him 

•  Id..  eMMMiM,  «IM  JteMMiiSMt «  m 


brought  forward  as  a  ahow-xeoiter  of  his  own 

rhymes  at  the  school  of  Samuel  Whyte  of  Dablin, 
who  also  educated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
The  Dablin  UniTeiritjr  in  1798  having  opened 
iu  portals  to  tin?  on 'e  proscribed  Catholics, 
Moore  entered  as  a  student  in  1795  ;  being  on 
a  visit  to  the  family  of  a  fellow-student,  he  tells 
us  of  his  pleasure  at  hearing  a  eonata  of  Haydn's, 
and  a  lesson  of  Nicolai's  |>erforme<l  on  the 
liarpeichord  by  the  sisters  of  his  friend.  Among 
hismoeieal  aoqnaintanoeowere  one  Weeley  Doyle, 
a  musician's  son,  who  published  some  songs  at 
Chappell's  in  1822,  and  Joe,  the  brother  of 
Michael  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Jieminiseenfti. 
Moore  eang  effectively  upon  these  occasions  aome 
nf  the  songs  of  Pilidin,  then  immeris.  I}-  ftopnlar. 
lie  now  riH^eived  lessons  from  Warren,  sobae- 
quently  organist  of  the  Dablin  oathednls,  ami 
a  pnpil  of  Dr.  Philip  Cog&n,  a  noted  extempotieer 
upon  Irish  melodies ;  but  neither  Doyle  nor 
Warren's  example  or  precept  {Hroduced  any  ctieei 
nntil  the  fhtore  ban!  began  to  htA  penotial 
interest  in  music.  Suhsecpicntly  he  says,  '  Bill  v 
Warren  soon  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  : 
I  never  received  from  him  any  r^;ular  lessons  ; 
yet  by  standing  often  to  listen  while  he  was 

instructing  my  sifter,  aiv?  endeavouring  ron- 
stantly  to  ]tick  out  tunes,  or  nial-e  theni  when  I 
wee  alone,  I  beoune  a  pjanofbrte  player  (at  leest 
sufficiently  so  to  accompany  my  own  ainging) 
hefore  almost  any  one  wj«  Hw«re  of  it.'  He 
produced  a  sort  of  mastjue  at  this  time,  and 
sang  in  it  an  adaptation  of  Haydn's  *8iiirit>eoog,' 
to  some  lines  of  his  ovm.  On  occasion  of  a 
mock  coronation  lield  [Aug.  14,  1796]  at  the 
rooky  islet  of  Dalkey,  nesr  DnUin,  ICooie  met 
Imdedon,  who  was  then  and  there  knighted  as 
Sir  Charles  Melody,  the  ]K>et  contributing  an 
ode  for  the  sportive  occasion.  [His  friemUhip 
with  Bobert  Bmmett  at  Trinity  OoUtge  stima- 
lat«i  his  taste  for  oM  Irish  airs  ;  and  his  first 
musical  works,  songs,  glees,  etc.,  were  pub- 
lished by  James  Carpenter  of  London  in  1 802- 
After  1807  Jamea  Power,  and  subsequently  h  s 
widow,  were  the  sole  publishers  of  his  music,  j 
It  was  the  metrical  translation  <x  panphrase  of 
Anaoreon,  sahseqaently  dedioatsd  to  tiie  Prinee 
Regent,  that  first  brought  Moore  into  public 
notice  ;  about  this  time  he  alludes  to  the  *  bur.^t- 
ing  out  of  hi^  latent  talent  for  music ' :  further 
quickened  by  the  publication  of  Bnnting^s  first 
collection  of  Irish  melodies  in  the  year  1796. 
From  this  collection  Moore  (greatly  to  Bunting's 
chagrin)  selected  eleven  of  the  rizteen  aim  in 
the  first  number  of  his  Irish  melodies  ;  Bunting 
averred  that  not  only  was  this  done  without  .-ic- 
knowledgment,  but  that  Moore  and  his  coad- 
jutor Steveneon  had  mutilated  the  aim.  [The 
first  numl)erof  the '  Irish  Melodies  '\va.s  publish.il 
in  1807,  containing  twelve  songs;  the  eighth 
number  (1821)  was  provided  with  symphuiues 
and  accompaniments  by  Sir  H.  Histhop,  and  • 
*pimted'  edition  appeared  in  Dablin  in  Xh» 
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jame  Tf>Ar,  edit^  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  The 
teDth  number  and  supplement  appeared  iu  1834. 
They  were  often  republuhcd,  a  rooent  edition 
ha^  that  in  which  Sir  C.  V.  .Stanford  restored 
the  airs  to  th.nr  oHpin'^l  foiiu  (l  ><'>r  V.  That 
Bontiiig'a  oensurea  were  not  without  foinuiatiun 
wtDtflMrftmiiO'CMoliii'tair  'Fluzty  Kelly,' 
■w  ilain  of  whioh^ 


maltcnd  by  Mjoan  to  tho  foUowii^i 

ii 


*Even  this  pndinf;  (i>n  a  niinirn)  is  iiKxirri^nt,  the 
portlou  ui  ihc  ut  i^mal  air  luTf  used  being 

la  'Oo  where  glonr  waits  theo,'  the  onciing  as 
^reo  by  Mooira  cmtroys  what  in  the  article 
latsH  Mr^^ic  wi-  have  called  thoflormlMW/orm; 
it  should  end  as  follows  : — 


Tkt  sir  WM^  hopmr,  altaod  tihw  to  Nit  UooM'ft 


tiius  in  tho 


The  version  oT  Moore  ia  perhniw  an  imprOYO* 

m  Ti?,  hut  it  is  au  alteratioa 


[but  Bee  Alfred  Moffat's  Minstrelsy  of  Ireland.] 
Voora  took  to  himaelf  whoterw  blonw  thcae 

fhitij^'ps  invdlvf'd,  .uiil  fvi'u  di  fendtMl  tlio  often 
mnbling  and  inappropriate  preludes  of  Steven- 
Mi,  which  he  fancifully  compared  to  theolaiboimta 
bitial  letters  of  medi»val  MSS.  Moon  uxote 
125  of  thf.se  beautiful  and  now  famous  poemfl, 
[Utt  which  he  received  an  average  of  £121  each, 
or  <8  per  line].  Hie  ainging  of  (lieni  to  lita 
OTTi  accompaniment  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed as  indfH  deficient  in  physical  power, 
bat  incomparable  as  musical  recitation  ;  not 
tuifrcquently  were  the  hearers  moved  to  tears, 
which  tilt;  bard  liiniself  rouUl  with  difficulty 
nstrain  ;  indeed  it  is  on  record  that  one  of  his 
lidy  listenen  waa  known  to  faint  away  with 
ttnotioiL  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  says,  *  I  have  no 
tiBM  to  describe  hia  (Hooce'a)  ainging ;  ita  effect 
YOLi  m 


is  only  equalled  by  his  own  -i\ords.  I  for  one 
could  have  taken  him  to  my  heart  with  delight  1' 
Leigh  Hunt  describes  huu  as  playing  with  gieat 
taste  on  the  piano,  and  comj>area  his  voice  as 
he  sang,  to  a  flute  softened  down  to  incr.  .  ath 
ing.  Jeffrey,  Sydney  8miih,  and  Christopher 
North  are  equally  eloquent ;  nay,  even  the 
utterly  unmusical  Sir  W.  Scott  calls  him  the 
*  prettiest  warhler  he  had  ever  known  ' ;  while 
Byron,  aluioiit  equally  deficient  in  musical  ap- 
^wiation,  waa  moved  to  teaia  by  hia  ainging. 
Mooro  f»  lt  what  he  expressed,  for  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying,  '  Si  via  me  fiere,  doiendum 
est  primnm  ipai  tibi,'  it  ia  reoorded  th*t  on 
attempting  '  There's  a  song  of  tho  olden  time,* 
a  favourite  ditty  of  his  father,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  old  man's  death,  he  broke  down,  and 
had  to  quit  the  room,  aobbing  oonvnlaively. 
[Hi.s  j'iano,  inadi-  by  Mnrland  of  Dublin  and 
dated  1808,  is  now  iu  the  National  Muaeum, 
Dnblin.] 

Although  aa  an  educated  musician  Moon 
had  no  rejMjtc,  vet,  like  Goldsmith,  he  now 
and  then  undertook  to  discuss  such  topics  as 
harmony  and  eounterpoint,  of  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing.  Thus  we  find  him  gravely 
defendinir  consmitivo  fifth<?,  and  askin^j  rmively 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  j»e<iantry  in 
adhering  to  the  rule  which  forbida  them !  That 
he  waa  hirf^fly  gifted  with  tlu-  pow  er  of  creating 
melody,  is  apparent  from  his  airs  to  various 
linee  of  hie  own ;  amongst  them  *  Love  thee, 
dearest,'  '  Wlieu  midst  the  gay,'  'One  dear 
smile,'  and  'The  Canadian  boat -s.-iig '  (first 
published  in  1820),  long  deemed  a  native  air, 
bnt  latterly  claimed  by  Moore.  Many  of  hia 
little  concerted  piecpii  attained  great  popularity. 
1  he  terzetto  '  O,  lady  fair  '  was  at  one  time  sung 
everywhere;  a  little  three -part  glee,  'The 
Watchman ' — describing  two  lovers,  unwilling 
to  part,  yet  constantly  internipted  by  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  tho  passing  guardian  of  the  night 
calling  out  the  houn  aa  tibey  flew  tooquickly-?- 
wan  almsjsi  equally  {wpular.  AiiHing  liis  musical 
wuika  may  bo  briefly  <  ite<i  the  mati  hless  'Irish 
Melodies,'  and  their  se<}ucl  the  'National  Airs* 
(1818.28);  «Sacred  Songa' (1816);  'Evenings in 
nreect* '  (1  ^'^l ),  and  numerous  sonj^s  and  ballads. 
[For  his  only  opera,  'U.  V.,  or  the  Blue  Stock- 
ing,' see  HOTOT,  vol.  iL  p.  4336].  With  his 
satirical  and  (xilitical  writings  We  do  not  concern 
ourselves.  Probably  no  jwet  or  man  of  Iptters 
has  ever  attained  suuh  (toptdarity,  or  such  loving 
celebrity  amongst  hia  very  rivals.  Some  of  hia 
works  have  been  translated  into  the  French, 
Russian,  Polish,  and  other  languages  of  Europe, 
and  his  oriental  verse  has  been  rendered  into 
Persian,  and  actn  diy  sun^'  in  theatrsataof  la« 
jmhati.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  piirposc  to 
allude  to  the  one  miafortune  of  his  public  life, 
which  aroee  from  the  defalcation  of  bis  deptity  in 
a  sTuall  official  post  at  Bemmda,  given  him  in 
1804  thiipugh  the  inflnenoe  of  Earl  Moira.  The 
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cl&ims  which  thus  arose  he,  however,  honourably 
diaohai;ged  by  his  literuy  Uboon.  The  evening 
of  lloom  life  WM  aMMfloed  by  the  ■Bewtv 
deaths  of  his  children.  His  wife,*  an  admirable 
woman,  was  his  mainfltay  under  these  triaU  ; 
and  in  1836  the  government  of  the  day,  through 
Lord  John  Banall,  almoit  forced  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He  died,  enfeebled, 
but  in  the  pooaeaaion  of  his  fiMsoltifla,  Fek  26, 
1852,atSlopertgnOottage,nearIMBBii  I.P.8.; 
iriih  additioiM  in  mpu%  bnokato  bj  v.  K.  tad 

W.  H.  O.  F. 

MOOE£U£AD,  John,  was  bom  about  the 
niddk  of  lira  18^  flsntaiy,  la  Inliad,  ulisre 

he  received  his  first  muaical  instruction.  He 
came  to  England  when  young,  and  was  for  several 
yean  engaged  in  the  onuiettnaof  TBriousooontry 
theatres.  [He  was  one  of  the  violins  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  of  1794,  and  in  1796  was 
principal  viola  at  Sadler^s  Wells  TheatreJ  In 
1798  h*«M  engaged  in  the  ondmlvft  at  Comit 
Oarden,  and  soon  after  was  employed  to  oompoee 
for  that  theatre.  During  his  engagement  he  com- 
posed music  for  'The Philosopher's  Stone,'  1795  ; 
<  Birds  of  a  Feather,'  1796  ;  '  The  Volcano '  and 
•Speed  the  Plough,'  'Harlequin's  Tour'  and 
*  The  DominiMi  of  Fancy '  (both  with  Attwoodl 
1880 ;  « n  BondoeMd'  (with  Attwood)  and 
'Peronse*  (with  Davy),  1801;  'Harlequin's 
Habeas,'  'The  Cabinet '  (with  Braham,  Davy, 
etc),  and '  Famij^  Quarrels '  (with  Braham  and 
BaeraX  (Infliat  yaarhabepaaaiaaana, 

and  having  transgressed  the  laws,  was  confined 
successively  in  Tothillfields'  Prison  and  North- 
ampton House,  Clerkenwell.  On  his  liberation 
ha  entered  the  navy  as  a  common  sailor,  and 
was  quickly  promoted  to  be  bandmaster.  A 
short  time  afterwards  he  hanged  himself  in  a 
lit  of  inaanity  near  Deal,  in  Ifaroh  1804.  Tha 
'  F.  Moorehead '  who  is  described  as  the  com- 
poser of  'The  Naval  Pillar,'  1799  (see  the 
Qtulkti- Lexikon)  is  probably  a  printer's  error 
for  John  Moorehead.  His  brother,  Alexander, 
was  also  a  violinist  of  merit,  and  led  the  band 
at  Sadler's  Wells ;  he  also  became  insane  and 
died  in  an  asylum  in  liverpooL  Saa  T.  Dib- 
din's  Reminisceruxi,  1827,  voL  L  pp^  814*888.] 
W.  H.  H.  ;  additions  by  F.  K. 

MOOSEK,  Aluvs,  a  famous  Swiss  organ- 
boOdar,  whoaa  greatest  instmmentaara  iSbam  at 
Fribourg  and  in  the  New  Temple  at  Berne.  He 
waa  bom  at  Fribourg  in  1770,  and  died  there 
Dae.  19,  1829.    Mooser  also  inade  pianos,  a. 

M0BAIiRS,(husTOPER0,  bom  at  SeviIl(N  Jan. 
2,  1512,  was  a  memWr  of  the  papal  cha{>el  in 
1 636-40.  £He  is  supposed  to  have  been  maestro 
da  oapiUa  at  TViledo  in  1644«46,  and  was  a 
singer  in  the  cathedral  of  Malaga  in  1551.  In 
1552  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Seville  ;  he 
died  either  there  or  at  Malaga,  June  14,  1563.] 
Hia  pabliahad  iraik%  dating  batman  tha  yaars 


1639  and  1569,  consist  of  sixteen  Masses  (in  two 
books^,  Magnificats,  and  several  Motets  pab- 
liahad iniraiioaaoolleotiona.  ]fflta]aa**deapiBad 
all  worldly,  to  say  nothing  of  light,  mnsic,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  regarding  with  anger 
those  who  applied  that  noble  gift  of  God,  Uie 
power  of  making  mode,  to  frivolous,  and  even 
to  objectionable  uses. '  Ambitious  that  his  works 
should  be  worthy  of  God  and  the  papal  chapal, 
ha  aorely  gained,  hia  end,  and  for  naarly  WO 
years  they  have  been  annually  sung'  in  tha 
place  for  which  he  designed  them.  In  modem 
score  Ealava  gives  six  pieces ;  Bochlitx  *  aoma 
extraeta  from  a  naM;  fldilaringar*  tiia  eala- 
brated  motet  '  Lamentabatur  Jacob,'  which 
Adami  describes  as  a  '  marvel  of  art ' ;  Martini  * 
three  movements  from  the  Magnificats.  Two 
motets  (a  3), '  Domine  Deus '  and  *  Puer  est  natoa, ' , 
and  a  Magnificat  are  in  score  in  the  British 
Museum  in  Barney's  Musical  Eztxaota,  toL  iT. 
(Add.  1I&  11,684.)  [See  tha  9Mfllln».JMIwt.  j 

An  interesting  portrait  is  given  by  Adami, 
and  copied  in  Hawkins's  HiMory.      J.  R.  8.-B. 

MORALT.  Five  brothers  of  great  celebrity 
in  Mnnieh,  oilahHrted  far  tiiair  MndHring  cf 
Haydn's  quartets. 

Tha  fint,  JoaspH,  bom  1776,  entarad  tha 
eoort  band  in  1797,  and  btwuif  aonowtiMinbBr 
in  1800,  wUoh  port  ha  hdd  tfll  hii  daath  in 
1828. 

The  next  brother,  Jobann  B^rnsT,  bom  Jan. 
10, 1777,  m  TieHniat  In  laia  Mannbaini  Onort 

band,  and  entered  the  Munich  Imnd  in  1792,  waa 
the  second  violin  in  the  quartet,  and  also  com- 
posed two  s3rmplioniea  tot  orchestea,  and  '  Le9on8 
methodiques '  for  the  violin,  two  string  qnarteta, 
besides  a  MS.  Mass,  etc    He  died  Oct  7,  1825. 

Paiupp,  the  violonoello  of  the  quartet,  bom 
1780,  ma  in  fha  band  fiom  1796  to  hfa  d«nt& 
March  18, 1847.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  Jaoquea, 
who  played  in  the  orchestim,batnot  in  tha  oala* 
brateid  quarteL 

GsoRo,  tha  tenor>pla^,  ma  bam  in  1701 
and  died  1818. 

A  Moralt,  probably  one  of  the  aame  fanulj, 
waa  well  known  in  Wngland  In  l3ia  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.  He  was  first  viola  pinyar 
at  the  Philharmonic  till  1842,  when  his  n&roa 
disappears,  possibly  on  account  of  his  death, 
and  Is  anoaeadad  bj  that  of  HilL  Ha  took  * 
prominent  part  in  tlia  pravinoial  ftatiraLi  and 
music  generally.  m. 

MORDENT  (Ital.  MordenU ;  Ger.  Mordent, 
also  Beiaaer  ;  Fr.  Pimefy  One  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  the  agr^mens  or  graces  of  instrumental 
music    It  oonsists  of  the  rapid  alternation  of 

0  ^^^^^08  yPlAftflO  ^O  0800Std  ^kook  )Co0080a 

*  'lfott«ttt«te.cb*slauiUaoMlUCk|wlUSteUiM«iMiIUBMlU<« 
VatkMM'— •  MS.  tn  the  BrtUall  MvMutn  (Enrton  CoHkUo* 
Mtl)  ciontUnln<m  lUinlfleat  lungon  th«  rtcil  of  Rptpft 
iuot«t  '  LftiuentahAtur  Jaoob,'  aang  on  the  4Ui  Handay 

*  ttantmtwsi  0«M«vvNWb*,  vol.  i.  St».tt,  9. 

*  la  'MiMiaaSun,'  Bvlfal.  lan.  BMlinaiH 
ntolj. 

mommta  m«  aaad     tlMorvUaai  h 
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I  written  note  with  the  note  muuediAtely 
bdmrii 

Mordents  arc  of  two  kinds,  the  Simple  or 
Short  Mordent,  indicated  by  the  sign  and 
eoosuting  of  three  note*,  Uie  lower  or  Mudliary 
oote  ooaurring  but  once,  and  th*  DonUe  or 
Ltmg  Morri>-nt.  the.  sign  for  which  is  ,  in 
whicb  the  auxiiury  note  appears  twice  or 
dAmt.  Both  IdiidM  htgtn  and  «im1  witli  the 
pruMapal  note,  and  are  played  with  great 
npidity,  and,  like  all  grai  f^s,  mx'U|iy  a  part  of 
tiie  value  of  the  written  uotv,  aud  are  never 


WriOm. 


i 


The  sppropriateneeeof  the  term  Mordent(from 

mrderc,  'lobitA'')is  found  in  the  suddenness  with 
vhicb  the  priaiOi|Md  note  is,  as  it  were,  attacked 


^Viither  says  its  effect  a  '  like  cracking  a  nut 
with  the  teeth,'  and  the  same  idea  is  exprened 
bj  the  old  German  term  Beiuer, 
The  Mordent  may  be  apfdkd  to  any  note  of 

t  ckord,  as  well  aa  to  a  single  note.    When  this 
ii  tte  caae  ita  rendering  is  as  follows  : — 

1  Bacu,  .SaraUaude  from  '  Suite  Fimn^ise 

No.  4/  I 


The  exceptions  are  as  follows^ — when  the  note 
bearing  tbo  Mordant  fa  eitlMr  pveoeded  or 

Inwfd  Viy  ii  ni  te  a  whole  tone  lower  (Ex8.  6  and 
6)  aud,  generally,  when  the  Mordent  is  applied 
to  either  the  third  or  seventh  degree  of  the 
scale  (Ex.  7).  In  these  oases  the  auxiliary 
note  i^  playad  a  whcte  tone  dfataat  from  ita 
pnucix>al. 

4    Bacu,  Organ  Fugue  in  £  minor. 


&  Air  from  'Suite  Fran^aiia  No.  8.' 


t.    *  WoU-tempered  Clavur/  No.  1,  toL  2. 


i  Bioi,  Owiiiia  frvB  '  Ftetita  Nft  4.' 


1 

i 

f3  Li^ 

I  as  aoflidantal  fa  added  to  fha  rign 

^  the  Mordent,  thaa  If*  or  f\  tiie  eflboi  of  this 
i?  If)  raise  the  lower  or  auxiliary  note  a  semitone. 
Tlut  raising  takes  place  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
lilallMtaloiiaraiizniBiyiiotedioiiId  bo  only 

»  Kmitone  distant  fix)m  ita  principal  notp,  and 
the  ftlteratioii  must  *  be  made  by  the  ]  >l  a} « r  even 
«kn  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  sign 
IX  aioept  in 


1   Sarabando  from  *Bnite  Fhuifaiee,*  No.  6. 

Bar  1.  Bar  5. 

A  a 


The  Long  Mordent  (pined  double)  nanaUj  < 

aists  of  five  notea,  though  if  applied  t/>  *  note 
of  great  length  it  may,  according  to  iunanuel 
Baidi,  oontain  more ;  it  nraet,  lioweTer,  never 
fill  up  the  entire  valin'  <  f  the  note,  as  the  trill 
does,  but  must  leave  time  for  a  suataiued 
principal  note  at  the  end  (Ex.  8).  Its  sign  ii 
M*^,  not  to  be  confounded  with  ^viv,  or  am^, 
the  signs  for  a  trill  with  or  without  a  tom* 

IL    Bach,  Sorabande  from  'Partita  Na  1.* 


Beiidia  tlio  aibova^  Ibnanvel  Baeh  gave  tiie 

name  of  Mordent  t/)  twn  other  graces,  now  nearly 
or  quite  obeolete.  One,  called  the  Abbreviated 
Mordent  (jnncd doi^i^  waa  rendered  by  striking 
the  auilfaiy  note  tofeUier  with  iti  pindpal. 
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and  instftntly  releasing  it  (Ex.  9).  This  grace, 
whiqli  ii  identical  with  the  AodACCM  t  ka  (see 
the  word),  was  said  by  Mnr[>urg  to  U-  of  great 
service  in  playing  faU  chords  on  the  organ,  but 
lie  empIoymaDt  !■  oondemned  hj  best 
modern  organists.  The  other  kind,  called  the 
Slow  Mordent,  had  no  distinctive  sign,  but  was 
Lutroduoed  in  vocal  music  at  th«  diaontkm  of 
the  ainger,  mnally  at  the  eloM  of  the  plixiie  or 
before  a  pause  (Ex.  10). 

9.   AbinwkUtd  10.  i^owMvnUiU. 


Closely  allied  to  the  Mordent  is  another  kind 
of  ornament,  called  iu  German  the  PralUrUUr 
(jntJtm,  *  to  raboand,'  or  '  bounce ').  (or  which 
term  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  Kti^'li.sli,  tlit» 
ornament  in  question  being  vanously  named 
Pairing  Sbftke.  Beat,  «nd  Inverted  Uofdent 
(jfime4  rtntieni),  IlOll)^  of  which  designatioiia  ate 
very  appropriate.  The  sign  for  this  grsre  is 
,  the  short  vertical  line  being  omitted  ;  and 
it  oonsiats,  Ifte  the  Mordent,  of  three  notee, 
rapidly  executed,  the  auxiliary  note  being  one 
degree  above  the  fNtinotpal  note  inateed  of 
below  it 


The  Pralltriller  ia  cliaractorised  by  Eniamu-l 
Bach  as  the  most  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  meet  indiepenaftbie  of  ell  greoee,  bat  also 

the  most  difficult.  He  says  that  it  ought  to 
be  mii(]c  with  snoh  extreme  rapidity  that  even 
when  introduced  on  a  very  short  note,  the 
listener  mnet  not  lie  aware  of  any  loee  of  indne. 

The  proper,  and  arcordirij:,'  to  some  writers 
the  only  pUoe  for  the  introduction  of  the  Prail- 
tciller  ie  on  the  first  of  two  notee  which  deeoend 
diatonically,  a  position  which  l\u-  Monlont  cannot 
pro{>«»rly  CK'eiipy.  This  Iwiiig  the  cas'^,  there  can 
be  uo  duubt  that  iu  such  irratancea  as  the  follow- 
ing, where  the  Mordont  is  iiuiioHted  in  a  false 
position,  the  PralltrilhT  in  in  reality  intended, 
and  the  sign  is  an  error  either  of  the  pen  or  of 
the  prev. 

li.   Mo/.AHT.  Rondo  in  D. 


Nevertheless,  the  Mordent  is  occasionally, 
though  very  mrelyt  met  willi  on  a  note  followed 

hy  a  note  one  degree  lower,  slh  in  the  fugue 
already  quoted  (Ex.  6).  This  is,  however,  the 
only  instance  in  Baohli  wotha  with  iriiidh  the 

writer  is  a<N|Uiunte«l. 

When  the  Pralltriller  ia  preoeded  by  an  appog- 


giatura,  or  a  slurred  note  one  degree  above  the 
principal  note,  its  entrnnco  Ls  slightly  delayed 
(Ex.  13),  and  the  sjini.-  i.s  the  nise  if  the  Nfor 
dent  is  pceoeded  by  a  note  one  degree  below 
(Kx.  14). 

i&   W.  F.  Bacb,  Sonata  in  D. 


W  p — ~f 


r 


14   J.  9»  Bach,  Saraliande  from  'Suite 
Angiaise  No.  8.' 


Knianuel  Bach  says  that  if  this  rn  rnrs  Wfor« 
a  pause  the  ap(ioggiatura  ib  to  be  held  very  lon^, 
and  the  remaining  three  notea  to  be  *  aaApped 
up  *  very  quickly,  thua — 


Uw  rrrsum. 


r 


The  earlier  writers  drew  a  distineticui  K'tw<«n 
the  Pralltnlier  and  the  so-callfd  SchwiUr 
(aekmlten,  'to  fillip').  This  gmoe  wna  in  aO 
respects  identical  with  the  PnlUnMer,  bnt  it 
was  held  that  the  latter  cuuld  only  ooour  on  s 
deeoending  diatonic  progression  (aa  in  Bz.  11), 
while  the  Schneller  might  apjiear  on  detached 
notes.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  the  Schneller 
was  always  to  be  written  in  small  notes, 

thua —  -^m.^t  while  tiie  aign  ^  oalj  indi- 


cated the  Pralltriller.  Tiirk  ol)serve9,  nerer- 
iheless,  that  the  )>est  composers  have  often  niarlr 
use  of  the  sign  in  cases  where  the  iudisiiensahlf 
diatonic  progression  is  absent,  and  have  tliu!) 
indicated  the  Pralltriller  where  the  Schneller 
was  really  intended.  This  is,  however,  of  no 
oonseqnenoe,  ainoe  the  two  oniameata  are  easflnti' 
ally  the  eame,  and  Turk  himself  ends  hy  viylug 
'  the  enormity  of  this  crime  may  be  left  for  Uw 
critics  to  detennine.' 

Both  Mordent  and  Fmlltriller  oooor  very  fte- 
qiiently  in  the  work'*  "f  H  u  ll  and  his  tmmediat* 
successors ;  perltaps  the  ni«jst  striking  iuataiK*  of 
the  lariah  vm  tilt  both  ooeura  fit  the  fint  moie* 
ment  of  B;ii  h'n  '  Capriccio  on  the  departQieefa 
brother,'  which  though  only  aeventeen  baieia 
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length  oontMBS  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Mor> 
dnitemodtliiri^PnlltrUlera.  In  modern  musio 

the  Mordent  does  not  occur,  but  the  Pralltriller 
and  Schueller  are  frequently  employed,  as  lor 
instance  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Senate  Path^tique. 

Althotij^h  the  Monient  and  Pralltriller  are  in 
a  sense  the  oppositea  of  each  other,  some  little 
oonfbsion  hu  of  late  arisea  in  the  me  of  both 
tenuis  and  signs.  Certain  modern  writers  have 
eren  applied  the  name  of  Mordent  to  the 
ordinary  Turn,  as  for  example  Czemy,  in  his 
'Study '  op.  740,  No.  29  ;  and  Hummd,  ia  his 
'Pianoforte  Scliool.'has  given  both  the  name  and 
the  sign  of  the  Mordent  to  the  bchueller.  This 
may  perhaps  be  aoooonted  for  by  the  supposition 
thi^  he  referred  to  the  Italian  tnorcUnU,  which, 
aoooniing  to  Dr.  Calleott  (Oram mar  of  Musu'), 
was  the  oppi^ite  of  the  Oennan  Mordent,  and 
was  in  fact  ideatioal  with  the  Schneller.  It  is 
nsTerthelesa  strange  that  Hummel  should  have 
Delected  to  give  any  description  of  the  Mordent 
proper.  F.  T. 

MORBLLI,  Giovanni,  a  basso  with  a  voice 
of  mnch  power,  compass,  sweetness,  and  flexi- 
bility. H«  tirst  appeared  in  London  in  Paisiello's 
'  Sehiavi  per  Amore,'  with  Storace  and  Sestini, 
and  Morigi,  who  had  long  been  the  first  buffo 
fmrioato,  but  now  became  second  to  Morelli. 
Tlie  latter  was  a  very  good  actor,  but,  having 
htmrwrniitg/oolman  to  Lord  CowperatFlwrence . 
he  WM  probably  not  much  of  a  musician.  He 
ccHitinued  for  many  years  in  great  favour,  and 
MBg  at  the  Opera  from  time  to  time  tOI  he  had 
scarcely  a  note  left  ;  but  he  was  always  received 
kindly  as  an  old  and  deserving  fiavourite. 

Be  aang  the  bus  pert  in  the  *  Serve  Fwlrona/ 
irith  Banti,  so  successfully  that  tlie  jterformance 
was  repeated  by  Royal  command  ;  and  he  ^va;; 
actually  singing  with  Catalani  and  Miss  Stephens 
(Imt  lint  appeaiaiioe)  at  the  Pantheon,  when 
that  hou«*e  v,tsA  rebuilt.  He  sang  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Uandel  in  1787,  with  Mara  and 
BnbinellL  1.  M. 

MOKENDO,  'dying,'  is  used  to  indicate  the 
gradual  ' 'leerescendo '  at  thf  f-nd  of  a  CAdence. 
lis  meaning  is  well  given  by  ialiakespeare  in  the 
words,  '  That  etrein  again  f  ithadailyiN^/ail.' 

It  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Trio,  oj>.  1, 
Xo.  3,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  variation  in  the 
alow  movement,  and  in  the  Quartet,  op.  74,  also 
at  the  end  of  the  slow  movement.  As  a  nile, 
it  is  only  used  for  the  end  of  the  movement  or 
ia  a  oadence,  but  in  the  Quartet,  up.  18,  No.  7, 
il0WiDOV«BMnt|anduitlieNfaith8ymphony,  slow 
movement,  it  is  not  confined  to  tlie  end.  but 
occurs  in  imperfect  cadences,  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  full  close.  It  thus  ditfers  from  smorzando, 
aa  the  latter  can  ba  need  at  aaytune  in  the  move- 
ment. Cljojiin  genrr.illv  iisr'd  <r'T>rcrtnA).  B^th 
these  words  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  slow 

MOBIfNlooLAff,  an  Italian  by  family,  born  in 


London  [Jan.  24,  1796  (or  1797),' was  the  son  of 
an  Italian  wigmaker  hi  theKew  Eoad.   Be  was 

brought  out  as  a  prodigy,  and  at  eight  years  of 
age  played  in  public  a  concerto  of  Harth^lemon's, 
from  whom  he  had  lessons.]  Subsequently  he 
studied  for  nx  years  with  Viotti,  and  not  only 
became  an  excellent  .solo  violinist,  but  rroui  his 
enthusiasm,  iudustrj^,  and  judgment,  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  mnsic  of  London 
and  England  generally,  from  about  1812  till  his 
death.  He  played  in  the  second  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1814,  and  from  1816 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Philharmonic  bund  and  first  violin  at  the  Lenten 
oratorio^  the  provincial  festival8,and  the  nuyority 
of  oonoerts  of  any  importanoe.  *  His  bow-aru 
was  bold,  free,  and  commanding,  his  tone  full 
and  firm,  and  his  exeeutinn  remarkable.'  [He 
married  in  1819  the  widow  of  the  mu&ic-pub- 
lisher  Lavenu,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  her  son.]  Aniont^t  other  music  they  pub- 
lished the  second  book  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without  Words,  and  his  PF.  Ooneerto  in  O 
minor.  Be  di^  June  14, 1889,  leaving  a  son, 
Fkank  (bom  March  21,  1820,  die<l  August  2, 
1873),  who  was  well  known  in  London  for  many 
years  aa  a  promising  mnsidan.  His  cantate 
'  Kridolin '(brought  oiitat  the  "Worcester  Festival 
of  1851)wasperfonnedseveral  times  with  sac<»88; 
and  an  operetta,  the  *River-eprite,'  to  words  by 
(!.  Linley,  was  produced  atCovent  Garden,  FeK 
9,  1865.  [A  second  Son,  Ntchoi.as  Mori,  junr., 
was  bom  Jan.  14,  1822,  and  having  studied 
with  his  &th«r  and  Chsrlias  Lncas,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  composed  various  works,  among  them  a 
setting  of  Psalm  cxxxviL,  and  music  to  Gilbert's 
♦Wicked  World.']  o. 

MORI  A  N I ,  K  A  FOUtOint,  wssbomat  Florence, 
March  10,  180H  He  came  of  a  good  family, 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  studied  the  law 
for  some  time,  intendil^;  to  emhiaee  it  as  his 
profession.  Srd'irf  r|,  however,  by  the  applause 
which  his  beautiful  tenor  voice  obtained  for 
him  in  society,  he  changed  his  intentions,  and 
attempted  the  operatic  career  at  Pa  via  in  1888, 
with  success.  After  singing  in  the  principal 
Italian  cities,  he  returned  to  Florence  in  1839, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  recognised  both 
there  and  at  Milan,  and  Trieste,  as  the  first 
living  tenor  of  Italy.  In  M41  he  visited 
Vienna,  where  be  was  appointed  '  Virtuoso  di 
Camera '  by  the  Emperor.  In  1844  and  1846 
lif'  ■5rt!(gin  London.  He  came  with  a  real  Italian 
reputation,  bat  he  came  too  late  in  his  own 
career,  and  too  early  for  a  public  that  had  not 
yet  forgotten  what  Italian  tenors  had  been. 
Besides,  Mario  was  already  there,  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  not  easily  to  be  displaced  from  his 
position.  'Moriani'e  must  have  been  a  .superb 
11  If!  richly  strong  voice,  with  tones  full  of  ex- 
pression as  well  as  force  *  (Uhorley).  But  either 
be  was  led  away  by  bed  tssta  or  fuhion  into 
MWiifBs^aiafwMttasiiiiiiaia  iau.^»m.au§^ 
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dnwUngaiid  bawling,  or  lie  hid  iwwr  betn  tiior- 

oughly  trained.  Any  way,  he  pleased  little  here. 
Still  ho  sang  with  snccej?3  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 
Barcelona,  in  1846,  and  was  decorated  by  the 
QnMii  of  Spain  with  tlM  Onto  of  iBabella.  He 
sang  at  Milan,  in  thr  nntnmn  of  1817,  but  his 
▼oioe  was  gone,  and  he  eoon  afterwardu  retired 
fimntiia  stage,  and  died  lfa>«b4, 1878.  Kendeli* 
ioha  more  than  onoe  speaJn  of  him  «■  'my 
fcyonrite  tenor,  Moriani.'  J.  m. 

MORIGI,  Anoelo,  rioliniit  and  composer, 
bonifsBtmiBii]il769$  diedmPuniftia  1788. 
Tutini  WIS  hiH  violin  teacher  and  Valotti  in- 
etmeted  him  in  theory  and  harmony.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  first  Tiolin  of  the  Prince  of 
Bune'a  band,  and  later,  director  of  tilt  eoort 
musifr.  a  positimi  which  he  held  for  many  ypars. 
He  waa  a  oomposer  of  some  merit*  aod  excel- 
lently spoken  of  m  *  teioher  of  ootnpoeitioiu 
Among  his  pupils  was  Bonifaziu  Aaioli  the 
dramatic  composer,  who,  out  of  deference  to 
his  master's  memory,  published  his  (Morigi's) 
SVvlteto  di  eontre^ppunio  fiiyeUo  after  his  death. 
Compositions :  Six  Sonata<?  for  violin  alone, 
op.  1.  Six  trios  for  two  riolius  and  rioloncello 
with  a  figured  baa  for  the  Okfeohi,  op.  2. 
Six  ooncerti  grossi  For  violin,  op.  8.  Six  others 
dedicated  to  the  Infanta  Donna  Phili|»pe. 
(Fetis,  Biographie  det  Mmicient ;  A.  Mason 
\3^Aib^t%iiUn  Ameim^md  Mad&m,)   ■.  B-A. 

MORISSEATT,  uh  n,-  Christian  name  and 
place  of  origin  are  unknown,  was  a  sabot- 
maker  practising  at  No.  9  Rue  dee  Fontaines 
du  Temple,  in  Paris,  who  applied  the  principles 
of  hi-i  art  to  the  mannfaoturf  of  violins,  rarving 
the  back  and  aides  and  neck  ail  m  one  piece 
oat  of  ft  eelid  blook  of  praefeloally  green  wood, 
the  only  glue  used  in  their  manufacture  being 
that  employed  to  fasten  on  the  bellies.  This 
innovation  waa  conaidered  suQiciently  serious 
by  the  'Soci^t^d'Enooangementpourrindustrie 
Nationale '  for  a  Rapj:r>rf  tn  inserted  in  their 
Bulletin  (vol.  xi.  seioud  series,  No.  137,  May 
1864)  dnkwn  up  by  J.  Lissajous,  with  tiie  aamet- 
n&oe  of  MIL  GmArin,  Professor  ut  the  Conserva- 
toire, Deloffre  and  Ferrand,  leadi  of  fhe 
orchestras  of  tlie  Thd4tre  l^yrique  and  the 
Op^ra-Ooniqaore^eetiTtfy.  llie  report  dnmnt 
the  instnunenti  with  tte  lUntest  possible 
praise.  •  k.  u-a. 

MORITZ  (Mauriok),  Landgraf  of  Hease- 
Cassel  from  1592  to  1627,  was  horn  May  25, 
1672,  and  under  the  musical  tuition  of  George 
Otto,  oapellmeister  at  Oassel  from  about  158h  to 
1819,  doTeloped  oouiderable  talmt  for  eompoei- 
tion.  In  1 601  he  published  a  Lutheran  Oesang- 
bueh  with  tunes  only,  twenty-four  of  which 
were  his  own  invention.  In  1612  he  rejmblished 
the  book,  provkUng  all  the  tunee  with  his  own 
1  part  harmony.  Meantime,  in  1605,  he  had 
attaudoned  Lutheran  doctrine  and  embraced 
OalvininB,«m  adopting  tiMeztnmeOeM^itb 
view  that  nothing  but  woida  of  Mptare  in  the 


irenneolar  ihoald  be  tang  in  dinrehei.  Under 

the  influence  of  his  new  convictions  he  published 
a  musical  edition  of  I/ohwn.««««r*9  <Jerman  version 
of  the  French  CalvmisUc  Fsaims,  providing  the 
original  Fnndi  tunee  with  a  4-pert  hinwiny, 
and  adding  some  new  tones  of  his  own.  ffie 
eudeaToora  to  force  the  Calvinietio  (am  el 
wonlhip  on  hie  Lntheran  subjects  net  widi  Mme 
resistance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  concede  ^ 
use  of  the  Lutheran  hymns.  It  is  all  the  more 
strange  that  so  enli^tened  a  prince  should  hare 
adopted  thie  narrow  view  eif  the  provinoe  of 
church  music,  considering  that  he  had  himself 
composed  a  large  number  of  Latin  psalms, 
motets,  and  magnificats  in  the  a  cappella  style, 
a  4  to  12,  which  are  still  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
library  at  Cassel  (see  the  QiulUv  L^Tilr<yn).  It 
redouinds  to  his  oredit,  however,  that  he  showed 
hineelf  m  mnnilloent  a  patron  to  the  yoong 
Heinrich  Schiitz  who,  brought  up  as  a  chorister 
in  his  chapel  at  Cassel,  was  afterwards  «<ent  at 
his  exjiense  to  Venice  to  complete  his  musical 
edneation  nnder  the  tidtion  of  Oiovaaai  QofarielL 
Schiitz  testified  his  gratitude  to  his  patron  by 
dedicating  to  him  in  1611  his  Opus  1,  the  fixst> 
fruits  of  hie  Venetian  studies,  consisting  of  a 
book  of  Italian  madrigals  a  5,  concluding  with 
a  flattering  poem  \\Titten  by  tho  musician  him- 
eelf  in  praise  of  his  patron,  and  sot  for  eight 
▼oioeiL  Amongthe  MS.  woilcaof  the  Landgref 
in  the  Cassel  lihrary,  there  are  some  Italian 
madrigals  and  Villanelle  a  4,  also  some  instru- 
mental pieces,  fugues,  and  dances,  which  all 
serve  to  show  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the 
various  branchf^s  nf  nmsic  of  his  tirnf'.  He 
laid  down  the  reius  of  government  of  his  princi- 
pality in  1627,  having  loet  tiie  eonidenee  of 
his  Lutheran  subjects  by  his  Galvinirfng  policy, 
and  died  in  retirement,  March  14,  1682.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  4 -part  settings  of 
pealm  and  hymn  tnnee  have  been  republished  in 
nioih'rn  r^ollections,  aoch as  those  of  Erk,  Tuoh.  r. 
and  Winterfeld.  A  fhgal  movement  for  four 
strings  liaa  abo  been  publiihed  in  nore  by  Hugo 
Riemann  in  his  first  Book  of  Ohl  Cbambw  Mvric 
(Augener  &  Go.).  J.  e.  m. 

MORLAOCHI,  Francesco,  composer ;  bom 
at  FBmgia,  Jnne  14,  1784.  He  leamt  the 
violin  at  seven  years  old  from  his  father.  A* 
twelve  ho  was  placed  under  Caruso,  maestro 
of  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  who  taught  him 
singing,  the  clavier,  and  thorough-ban,  while 
hp  Ir  nrnrtl  the  organ  from  Mazetti,  his  maternal 
great-uncle.  At  thirteen  he  had  already  com- 
posed mnoh,  and  during  his  yean  ut  boyhood 
wrote  eeveral  pieces  for  the  church,  among  which 
a  short  oratorio,  '  Oli  angeli  a1  •M>jN>1rrf), '  at- 
tracted tlie  attention  of  many  amateurs,  and 
among  them,  of  his  godfather,  Oonnt  Pfatro 
P>j\p1ioni,  who  sent  him  to  study  conntery»oint 
with  Zingarelli,  at  l<oreto.  But  the  severe 
MttfOhtiMiil  touhing  of  Zingarelli  dadrtd  uri^ 
fh«  aq^tiona  of  hto  yoiiagt  impatient  nindi 
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and  after  a  year  and  a  half  ho  returned  to 
Penigia.  Couscious,  howeTer,  that  he  had 
■taD  *  great  deal  to  learn,  he  went  to  Bologna, 
ta  ctnnplet*  his  studios  under  Padre  Mattel. 
[See  Mattbi.]  Here  be  deToted  much  attention 
to  oentaiMtiiml  iiiiido»  beddet  maldng  a  speoial 
itndj  of  the  orchestra,  and  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  chief  instrumenfcs.  During 
this  time  of  atudentship  he  waa  commissioned 
to  write  A  omtate  tor  tht  ooranstioB  of  Napoleon 
M  King  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  in  1905.  In 
February  1807,  a  musical  farce  called  '  II  Poeta 
in  Campagna '  was  performed  at  fh*  7ta!gola 
ttMtte  in  Florence,  and,  later  In  lUa  jear,  a 
Mlwrnfn  for  sixt^^n  voices  havinej  won  golden 
Minioiu,  the  compoeer  was  invited  to  visit 
Venoa,  where  be  produced  hie  fiiet  bmfo  opera, 
'n  Ritratto.'  He  achieved  his  first  popular 
mirc»a  with  the  melodrama,  '  II  Corradino,'  at 
Faxnm,  in  1608.  This  was  followed  by  '  Enone 
e  Parid*/  *OmBt«,'  <  Rinaldo  d'Asti,'  'La 
Prinr-ifw^^a  per  npifp:o,'  '  II  Simoncino,*  and 
'  Le  Avventure  d'  una  Giomata,'  besides  a  grand 
lUtt.  But  all  Umm  wtm  mtptmeA  by  *  Le 
Duudde/  -written  for  the  Argentine  theatre  at 
Rome,  in  1810.  This  work  was  immensely 
ttUtioeasful,  and  once  for  all  establitthed  its  com- 
poeet's  fiuiae.  Thno^  the  ittftnenoe  of  Ckrant 
Marcolini,  Minister  tn  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
Moriaocbi  was  now  appointed  chapel-master  of 
d»  Iteliao  open  et  Dieeden,  at  mt  for  a  year, 
■ibsequently  for  life,  with  a  large  wlaiy,  boddes 
»  oonaiderablp  honorarium  for  every  nf>w  opera 
he  might  compose,  and  leave  of  absence  for 
aoBie  nKmihe  of  eeeb  year,  with  Ubertj  to  write 
what  he  pleased,  whnip  he  pleased.  Tliis 
appointment  he  held  till  his  death.  The 
Italian  style  had  long  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Dnadott  fashionable  world,  and  Morlacchi  at 
once  became  *  the  rage.'  His  mnsir  partook  of 
the  sidles  of  Faer  and  Mayr  ;  it  was  melodious 
•ad  pMoaiiig,  bat  very  slight  hi  ehaiMter.  Ho 
now  acquainted  himself  to  some  extent  with 
the  works  of  the  great  German  iim«t*T«,  a  Htudy 
which  had  &  happy  etTect  on  him,  a-s  it  led  liim 
iMsMibly  to  add  a  little  more  stolidity  to  his 
*'ninwhat  tlireatlbnrf*  hnnnoTiif*'?.  His  earliest 
Goupoeitiona  at  Dresden  were,  a  Grand  Mass 
far  the  lOfal  obapel,  the  operaa  *BaoiiI  de 
Cr'^iui'  (181 1)  and  'La  Cappriciosa  pcntita' 
(1813),  and  an  Omtorio  of  tlie  'Passion'  (IRTi) 
(book  by  MetAstaaio),  extravagantly  admired 
by  eontemporary  entiituiaeti. 

In  1813  Drf  s-lrn  rame  tho  TTiilitnTy  centre 
of  operations  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  King, 
Friedrich  August,  Napoleon's  faithful  ally, 
was  a  priaoner.  During  this  time  Morlaoehi 
kept  at  a  wise  dtstanoe  from  public  affairs,  and 
bewailed  the  fata  of  his  patron  in  retirement. 
He  waa,  however,  roughly  arouaed  by  »  aodden 
order  from  Baron  Rozen,  Russian  Minirter  of 
Police,  to  write  a  oantata  for  the  Emperor  of 
Ettsaia's  birthday.    Tho  task  was,  of  course, 


uncongenial  to  the  oompoeer,  and  as  only  two 
days  were  available  for  it,  he  declined  to  comply, 
alleging  in  excnse  that  the  time  aUowed  was 
insutticinit.  !*.y  wny  nf  answer  it  was  notified 
to  hiui  that  his  choice  lay  between  obeying  and 
being  sent  to  Siberia.  Thqa  pceiaed  he  eel  to 
work,  and  in  forty -eight  hours  the  cantata  was 
ready.  Not  long  aft^r  thif  thp  Russian  govern- 
ment having  decreed  the  abolition  ol  the  Dresden 
chapel,  Morlaoehi  obtained  aa  andieiioe  of  the 
Czar,  at  Frankfort,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  representations  and  enUeaties,  the  decree 
waa  lereraed. 

To  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Saxon  king  to 
his  capital  in  1814,  Morlaoehi  wrote  another 
Grand  Mass  and  a  sparkling  opera  buffa,  *  II 
Baibiendi  SivigUn.*  Hia  politieal  principles 
must  hnvn  been  conveniently  elastic,  for  the 
year  1814  also  saw  the  production  of  aTriumphal 
Cantata  for  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies,  and  a  mass  for  voices  alone,  according 
to  the  Greek  ritual,  in  Slavoiiit ,  for  thr  private 
chapel  of  Jhrinoe  Hepuin,  who  had  been  the 
Soaaiaa  OoTeroor  of  Dieaden* 

In  June  1816  he  was  elected  member  of  Ae 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  anfl  shortly 
after  paid  a  visit  of  some  months  to  hia  native 
oountty,  where  he  waa  reoeived  with  eveiy  kind 
of  honour,  frda  performances  of  '  Tx-  Danaide,* 
and  the  oratorio  of  the  '  Passion,'  bein£  given 
•t  Fnugia.  For  the  dedioatifln  of  thia  lent 
work,  Pope  Fina  VII.  rewarded  him  with  the 
di»ooration  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  the  title 
of  Count  Palatine.  An  oratorio,  '  U  sacrifirio 
d' Abnmo,  o  1' laaaoo '  (1817),  although  a  feeble 
work,  was  remarkable  for  the  employment  in 
it  of  a  novel  kind  of  rhythmical  declamation, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  recitative. 

In  1817  C.  M.  von  Weber  waa  appointed 
CApollmerster  of  the  Gemiftn  opera  at  I>re8den. 
Morlacchi  behaved  to  him  with  a  studied  show 
of  obeequious  politeneaa,  while  doing  hia  ntmoat 
in  an  underhand  way  to  cripple  his  activity 
and  bar  his  progress.  Yet  he  did  not  disdain 
to  b^  for  Weber's  good  word  as  a  critic  in  the 
matter  of  hia  own  oompoaitiona,  and  indeed 
wa.8  too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  recognise  the 
genius  of  his  young  colleague,  to  whom,  although 
already  overworiied,  he  would  frequently  delegate 
the  whole  of  his  own  duties,  while  on  the  plea 
of  ill-health  he  absented  himself  in  Italy  for 
mouths  together.  Between  1817  and  1841  he 
produced  a  number  of  operaa  and  dnunatfo 
pieces ,  among  which  the  pr  i  1 1  ■  i  i  >;  ihv  •  ro '  Laodicea  * 
(Naples,  1817),  '  Gianni  di  Parigi '  (1818),*  La 
Morted'Abel' (Dresden,  1821),  'Donna  Aurora' 
(Mikn,1821),'Tehaldo  ed  Isolina  '  (1 822),  'La 
Gioventu  di  Enrico  V.'  (1 823),  'Ildad'Avenello ' 
( 1 S  2  4  ), '  I  Saraceni  in  Sicilia '  (1 827 ), '  II  Colombo ' 

(1828)  ,  'llDiaperatopereooeaaodibttoacnoie' 

(1829)  ,  and  'D  Rinegato*  (1882),  this  last 
of>cra  being  a  s^'oond  setting  of  the  book  of 
'  I  Saniceui,'  *  m  a  style  calculated  to  suit 
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German  tast«.'  He  wrote  ten  Grand  Masses 
for  the  Dresden  chapel,  besides  a  great  number 
of  othtr  jiit^cps  for  fho  'linrrli  Thr  )v  of 
these  was  the  Requiem,  ooiiijKM>ed  od  the  occasion 
of  the  King  of  Saxony's  deadi,  in  1827.  He 
•aid  of  himself  that,  during  the  oom{>ositioii  of 
the  '  Tuba  Minim  '  in  this  mass,  he  had  thought 
unceasingly  of  the  "  Last  Judgment '  iu  tlm 
Sistine  chapel,  and  his  biographer,  Count 
Rossi -Scotti,  dori  not  iKsitate  to  allirni  tiiat 
by  his  harmony  he  emulates  Michel  Augelo  in 
the  realisation  of  the  tienMndoitt  moment  We 
ntUit  refer  those  of  onr  readers  who  may  wish 
for  a  detailed  a<»oonnt  of  Morlaochi  to  this 
memoir,  Iklla  vita  e  delle  opere  del  Car.  Fran- 
esseo  Moriaeehi  di  l^emgia^  or  to  the  notice  in 
Fotis's  Bi'xjraphir  d'-s  Sfusiruns  (••<1.  of  1870), 
which  also  contains  a  list  of  his  compositions. 
A  '  scena '  or  '  episode '  for  baritone  voice  with 
piatioforto  iu!compamment  (the  narration  of 
Ugolino,  from  Canto  xxxiii.  of  the  In/emo), 
written  in  his  last  years,  deserves  special 
nientioo  here,  m  it  became  ▼eiy  lamoua. 

In  1841  he  once  more  set  off  for  Italy,  but 
was  forced  by  illness  to  stop  at  Innshnick, 
where  he  died,  Ckjtober  28.  He  left  au  uu- 
finished  opera,  '  Francesca  da  Rimini,'  for  the 
possession  of  w!n.  !i  Florence.  Dro.s<h>n,  at:  ! 
Vienna  had  disputed  with  each  other.  Trofutta 
hononn  were  paid  to  hia  memoiy  in  Dresden 
and  in  Perugia. 

Morlacchi's  music  is  an  absolutely  dead  letter 
to  the  world.  Yet  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
reckoned  by  nnnbers  of  contemporaries  one  of 
the  foremost  cornjxi^'ra  of  tlio  gohh'n  age  of 
music  Weber's  good-natured  criticism  (in 
one  of  his  letters)  on  his  *  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' 
aptly  describes  much  of  his  drematio  work. 
'  Tliere  is  !inif  !i  that  is  pr*'(ty  and  praiseworthy 
in  this  music ;  the  fellow  has  little  musical 
knowledge,  but  he  has  talent,  a  flow  of  ideas, 
and  especially  a  fund  of  good  comic  stuff  in 
him.'  For  an  exact  verification  of  this  dckscrifv 
tiou  wc  refer  the  English  student  to  the  MS. 
score  of  'La  Gioventu  di  Enrico  V.,'  in  the 
library  of  tlio  Royal  College  of  Music.  Tie  was 
a  clever  executant  in  composition  of  this 
ephemeral  kind,  vhidi  mpnAied  a  passing  need, 
but  could  not  SOTVive  it.  The  beet  monument 
he  If'ft  to  his  memory  was  a  benevoh  nt  institu- 
tion at  Dresden  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  mndeians  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  which  he 
was  instrunieiital  in  founding. 

The  names  of  such  published  oom[)08itions  of 
Morbcdii  as  are  still  to  be  had,  may  be  found 
in  Hofmsister^s  ffandbiteh  der  muaikaliteken 
Literatur.  F.  A.  M. 

MORLEY,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1657,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sadler  MS.  (Bodl.  118.  Hns.  e. 
1-5),  in  which  is  entered  his  Ihmine  non  esi 
exaltatum,  with  thp  inscription  'Thomas  Morlcy 
a-tatis  SUK  li>,  au^'  domiui  1576.'  He  was 
papil  of  William  Byrd,  by  whose  endsavonn, 


says  Anthony  Wood,  *the  said  Horley  became 
not  only  excellent  in  musick,  as  well  in  the 
tliooretical  as  practical  part,  but  also  w«»ll  seen 
in  the  Mathematicks,  in  which  Byrde  was 
excellent*  In  July  1588,  he  took  his  degree 
of  Mus.  Bac  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
siime  year  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
organist  of  St,  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  for  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  is  entered  the  burial  of 
*Thomfi5  VP  sonnp  of  Thomas  Moi  loy,  Organist,' 
Feb.  14,  1688-89.  {Mm.  Times,  Sept.  1903.) 
His  wife  had  probaUy  been  a  memW  of  tiie 
household  of  I^y  Periain,  wife  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchffjuer  (see  the  Pcdica 
tion  of  the  Fxrsl  Book  of  Vamtmets  io  Two  h  'mce*, 
1696). 

It  is  nicst  likely  that,  aftr;  leaving  St. 
Giles's,  Morley  became  organist  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  though  from  a  passage  iu  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Eli/alK-tli's  Entertainment  at  Elvctham 
in  Sept.  1591,  it  niiirht  yx-rhajw  he  infernMl  that 
his  appointment  took  place  earlier ;  it  is  said 
there  that  the  perfermaaoe  of  some  mnwdaiw 
so  pleased  the  Queen  that  'she  gvm  a  newe 
narur  uiito  one  of  their  Pavans,  made  long  since 
i>y  master  Thomas  Morley,  then  organist  of 
Paules  drareh '  (Nichols's  Progresse^s).  However 
(his  may  Ix*,  he  was  still  at  St  Paul's  in  the 
same  year,  1591,  for  there  is  au  allusion  to  him 
as  organist  there  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  8, 1691. 
{Stntr  Paficrs,  Dom.  Eliz.  voL  oczL  No.  18.) 
From  this  letter,  written  from  Flanders  by  one 
Paget,  a  Catholic  intriguer,  it  would  appear 
that  Morley  had  been  emplojred  there  as  some 
kind  of  j)olitiral  agent.  '  Tlier  is  one  Morh-y 
that  playeth  on  the  organies  in  ponies  that  was 
with  me  in  my  house.  He  semed  hero  to  be  a 
good  Catholicke  and  was  reconsiled,  bat  not- 
with-standinp;  suspecting  his  behaviour  I  enter- 
cepted  letters  that  Mr.  If oweU '  (presumably  the 
Dean  of  St  Pluirs)  'wrote  to  Mm,  wberby  I 
discovered  enoughe  to  have  hanged  him.  Never* 
theles  he  shewing  with  t^mros  great  reyi^ntnunpe. 
and  asking  ou  his  kuecs  forgivenes,  1  was  content 
to  let  him  goe.  1  here  sinoe  his  oomming 
thether  he  hath  played  the  proniotor  and  rij< 
prehendeth  CathoUclcea.'  This  is  corroborated 
m  the  reply.  {Ibid.  Na  68.)  *  It  is  trae  that 
Morley  the  singing  man  mnployeth  himselfe  in 
that  kind  of  service  ....  and  hath  bcow^t 
diverse  into  danger.' 

In  1698  Morley  was  made  Gentieman  of  the 
r'lapcl  Royiil,  being  'sworne  24th  of  July  in 
Mr.  Greene's  roome'  (Kimbault,  Chtqu^  hook, 
p.  5) ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  'Gospeller's  place  and 
waiges,*  afti  r  having  served  a.s  Kpistler.  {Ibid. 
p.  34.)  Between  1696  and  1601  he  was  living 
in  the  parish  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopqgate,  his 
house  at,  the  end  of  this  period  being  in  Little 
St,  Helen's.  Tlie  parish  registers  (Harl«ian 
Soc.  1904)  record  tlie  bapUnn  of  '  Frauncys 
daqc^tsr  of  Thomas  Moiley,  Hnntioii,*  AngiHt 
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19,  1596  i  and  the  burial  of  '  Fraoncis  d.  of 
Hmoim  Morley,  Gent,'  Feb.  9,  1598-9.  On 
JoMSe,  1599,  'Criatofer,  ii  of  Thomas  Morlej, 
(^tleman,  and  Su/an  hin  wyfe' :  and  on  July 
28, 1600,  '  Anne,  d.  of  Thomas  Morley,  gentle- 
Biwi,  and  Soan  hit  wyfe, '««re  baptised.  There 
■Kn^  t!o  rejison  to  doubt  that  these  entries  all 
nfer  to  the  muaiuian.  Uia  residence  in  St. 
Helen's  is  further  marked  by  the  at^)earanoe 
of  his  name  in  two  Rolls  of  Assessments  for 
Sobsidies  dated  1598  and  1600,  in  l)Oth  of 
vbkb  his  goods  to  be  taxed  were  valued  at  £b, 
Md  the  ■MUMinuiittw  Hfc  4d.  An  iniemting 
point  in  connection  %vith  the  earlier  of  these 
docaraents  Is  that  the  name  of  William  Sbake- 
speare  occurs  in  it,  his  goods  being  valued  at 
the  Hune  amonnt  aa  were  Morlay'a.  It  appears 
that  he  and  Morley  both  appealed  against  the  as- 
Mnwnti  wid  one  may  suppose  thataome  amount 
fli  pnotMU  nmnwiiiw  mmM  ueiiVMU  tM  »wo, 
«pedally  when  it  is  remembered  that  of  the 
Twy  httle  original  music  for  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  has  survived,  Morley  (imposed  one  if 
■at  two  aonga.  (Tha  1596  BoU  tt  printad  in 
Honter's  Xe^r  lllitstraiiom  of  Shokrsj^cn n%  1  84.1 ; 
and  is  discussed  fully  in  Elton's  H^'iliiam  Hhake- 
9«ire,  his  Famiiy  and  Frimd$,  1904.) 

la  1588  Modaj  was  an  ted  a  license  for 
twenty-one  years  to  print  song-hooks  of  all 
iuods  and  music  paper,  '  with  forfeiture  of  £10 
to  every  ponon  offending  against  thw  grant.' 
The  Patent,  dated  Sept  28,  1598,  is  printed 
in  St<»clo's  Earliest  English  Music  Printing, 
1903.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  one  of  tha  Oisiir  family, 
(probaUy  Sir  Julius),  which  was  connected  with 
tilt  parisJ)  of  St  Helen's.  One  book,  Carlton's 
'Madrigals,'  1601,  is  said  on  tha  title  ]mge  to 
hsve  been  '  prints!  by  Thomas  Morley  dwelling 
in  Little  Saint  Helen's."  but  as  a  rule  l-jist, 
Barleyi  and  others,  published  as  Morley's  '  as- 
qgDSs'  nwlor  tbo  nJbnL  Barley  indeed,  in 
1599  and  1600,  seems  to  have  done  hia  jirinfing 
in  Little  St  Helen's,  and  only  to  have  sold 
his  books  at  his  shop  in  '  Gratioos '  Street  (cf. 
Plraer's  'Madrigals,'  and  Morley's  'Consort 
Lwsons,'  1.599:  and  Morley's  'First  Book e  of 
Ayres,'  1600.  [An  imperfect  copy  of  this  last, 
in  the  piiiHiMrion  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  Phif?id«ice, 
KL,  U.8.A.,  is  believed  to  be  unique.])  In 
1601  the  whole  <[uestion  of  granting  monopolies 
of  this  kind  was  ral8«d  in  the  House  of  Com- 
MBB,  and  Morley's  Patent  was  among  those 
mentioned  (Ames,  Typographiail  Aniiqnitirf, 
1749,  p.  669).  Tha  last  book  which  appears 
to  hsTO  been  printsd  'by  the  aMignomont  of  a 
fktent  granted  to  T.  Morley,'  was  Dowland's 
•Third  Book  of  Songs,'  1603.  Barley  obtained 
this  Patent  on  Morley's  death,  and  his  name 
•ppsan  aa  ownor  of  it  from  1606  onmurdi. 

Morley  alludes  more  than  once  to  his  ill 
health  HI  his  Plaint  and  Easie  Inirodurt ion, 
1597:  'My  health  since  you  saw  me,  hath 


beene  so  bad,  as  if  it  had  beeue  the  pleasure  of 
him  who  may  all  things,  to  hara  taken  ma  out 

of  the  world,  I  should  have  beene  very  well 
conte  nted  ;  and  have  wished  it  more  than  once' : 
and  lie  speaks  of  the  '  solitariu  life  which  I  lead 
(haingoompallad  tokeopaat  homo),'aBareaaon 
for  his  undertaking  the  work.  It  was  {ierhap.s 
the  bad  state  of  liis  health  which  caused  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Chapel 
Royal,  where  he  wan  siu  reeded  by  George  Woo<l- 
.«son,  Oct.  7,  IGOld.  Ilis  death  prolmbly  took 
place  in  1603,  for  the  '  commission  to  administer 
the  goods,  ato.  of  TlioinaaMoriey ,  late  parishioner 
of  St  Butolph's,  near  Billingsgate,'  was  gianted 
to  his  widow  '  Margaret  Morley  '  on  Oct.  2.'>, 
1603.  (Information  from  Mr.  Barclay  Squire.) 
If  wo  may  nsamna  that  this  refers  to  the  musician, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  had  married  a  second 
time.  The  title-page  of  tha  1606  edition  of 
tho  * Ganaonoti'  of  1598,  whioh  ilatea  that  thaj 
are  •  Now  Newly  Imprinted  with  some  Songs 
added  by  the  Author,'  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  W'eelkes  printed  in  his  '  Ayres  or 
Fantastio  8piriteo,'  1608,  a  *  Bemembranee  of 
my  friend  M.  Tliomas  Morley,'  beginning  'Doath 
hath  deprived  me  of  my  dearest  friend. ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Morley 's  publications, 
of  soma  of  whidi  ha  waa  only  tho  editor 


RMtoek.  lOL) 
IMk.  |M  ai.  vtth  two 


1.  OuiMMMt*.  Or  IJttI*  Short  Kotit*  t'>  ThrMi  V«| 
nod  *A.  wttb  (our  irlrtltioiuil  CAiiuiiirU,  liXA.  tl 
0«rta«o  TranaUttoiia.  ('um«1,  IdS: 

i.  U»ativaiM  U,  Fourv  v« 
ditlonAl  Mxlrlgal*.  lACW  I 

X  Tbe  Flr»t  i(ook«  uf  BftlletU  to  floe  Torom.    ISM.     (Ssd  tS. 
IflOO.    An  lUilAU  Edttiun.  Laadoa.  lim.   OcrniMi  Bdltlon,  N« 
berg,  im 

«.  TbsJ 
)«1S.) 

a  OuMMStOrUMtoL          ,  ^  

of  tlM  bMt  aad  ■»!«•«  ItaHui  IkwIlMinL  liir.  lOnitilM  t«» 

bf  llorivy  hlmwlf  I 

8.  C«i)if>tnU  or  I.dtle  Hhurt  A<-r»  l<i  fine  in<l  ilic  »uicMi.  KV/T 

7.  A  rUiM  aiwl  But*  Introduction  to  rxmetieail  Xualdu,  UOl. 
(2nd  td.  l«a  Mad.l7n.  ~ 
moieta,  by  Morlojr.) 

K  M&'lrli^U  to  floe  mycm.   Orioetod  ostof  tbo  I 
IUIii.li  A'lthor*.  ISWH. 

U  Thii-  First  Booke  of  CoTiiort  licaaona,  maAt>  hj  dioon  nqulalto 
At;th<ir>  fur  ill  InatruitienU.    IM».    |2iid  rcl.  161 1. 1 

10.  Thf  Kliat  Booke  of  Arrea  or  Little  Hhoct  Soiica;  to  alaa  Mid 
pter  to  tbe  Lata  vitb  tlie  Baaa  Viol*.  lOOOi  (CaatalM  *tt  wm  • 
lover  and  bia  laaa.*) 


II.  The  Trliimphn  nf  OrUna  tn  B  and  A  volcea.  rarapoaad 
diacr.  Miiprall  nui  tliuro     1 UM    tCoutalnn  two  iiLii<lrit;«!a  bj  Morley. 
ReprinUvl  In  wurr  by  Iliiwea,  1814.    A  uaw  rtlitioD  by  Mr.  IJoMi 
Banaui)  in  In  cuiirar  nf  v'ublkmtlon,  1906.) 

With  the.se  .should  l>e  mentioned,  'The  whole 
Booke  of  I'salmcs.  With  their  wooiited  Tunes 
.  .  .  Compiledbysundrie  Authors, 'etc.  'Printed 
at  I>ondon  in  Little  S.  Ilellens  by  W.  Barley, 
the  assigne  of^T.  Morley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Omtiona  street*  This  book,  which 
has  no  date,  contains  four  settings  of  tunes  by 
Morley,  two  of  wliich  (with  another  hitherto 
imprinted  setting)  appeared  later  in  Ravens- 
croft'a  Psalter,  1681.  (See  Fbaltbb.)  Of  his 
sacred  music,  lianiard  (1641)  printed  a  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  of  four  and  five  parts  ;  an 
Evening  Serrice  of  five  parts  ;  and  a  Ver>e 
Anthem  'Out  of  the  Deep.'  Uva  Burial  Service 
was  printed  by  Boyce.  A  Motet,  'Nolo  mortem,' 
a  4,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire. 
Among  his  nnpabliahad  worka  aio : — 


Badl.  an.  Mm.  I*. 
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V»mi*aaMM.4tt.  B.  M.  AML MM. ai»M. 

How  Innir  wilt  thm  for^nt  m«    O  Jwu  m**k.    Ovtaf  Ik*  4Mp 

MO''^'^  v^r«^iin       R  rril>h'<-  of  Muiic 
TMch  in«  U17  *>>  »     I'tl^ffhauM,  Cajobrldfc. 

The  FiUmilliam.  Virginal  Book  (ed.  Fuller 
MMtland  and  Sqoin)  oontaios  music  by  him  ; 
as  also  dots  fbfvtar^t  MB.  Viiginal  Book  in  the 
Bttokingham  Palace  Libmry.  A  Fanoy  a  5  in 
atOhriat  Church,  Oxford,  wh«re  are  mauy  MB. 
ooaapodtiona,  chiefly  caawoaat*,  by  him,  some 
of  which  may  b«  fnat  tiba  prtotod  oolleotions 
with  altered  wordB. 

Morley'a  coutemporarics,  auch  oa  Merus  and 
Peaoham,  placed  him  among  tha  bast  Engliah 
muaicinns  nf  thfl  time,  and  Ravenscroft  ^^JH'<lks 
of  him  after  hia  death  aa  *  he  wlio  did  ahine  as 
Uw  Son  in  flw  FirmnMnt  of  oar  Art,  ai^  did 
lint  give  light  to  our  trndsnUnding  with  hia 
Prsecepta'  (Tiriefe  Discourse,  1614).  At  the 
preseot  day  Mot  ley  perhaps  holds  the  fint  place 
in  popolar  esteem  of  oil  the  ElisabetiMa  00m- 
poscrs,  partly  hecause  of  thr  rhrrrfiihvH'^  and 
tunefuluesa  of  his  Ballet*,  a  form  of  composition 
whieh  ho  introdneed  into  ttie  OMintry,  and  in 
which  he  is  anrivalkd  in  Bkiglittd,  ankos  hy 
his  follower  Weelkes.  Here  he  owed  much  to 
Oastoldi,  after  whose  *  BaUetti '  he  modelled  his 
own,  somotinMi  maldng  use  of  phnwi  wbteh 
are  plainly  su^csted  by  thn  Italian  writpr,  jnst 
as  in  his  Canzonets  he  sometimes  adapts  phrases 
from  PelMw  Ansrio.  Bnt  if  Ills  matnial  is 
•ometimes  borrowed,  his  treatment  of  it  is 
orit^nal,  find  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which 
Oliphaat  and  others  bring  against  him,  need 
not  bo  prtud.  If  Horl^  wrote  mora  in  tho 
lighter  forms  of  rauhic,  his  f^Tavor  compositions 
are  not  less  masterly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  '  Nolo  mortem  *  or  the  Burial 
Sfrviee,  which  is  worthy  of  tlio  jiraiaea  b^towed 
on  it  by  Barney.  His  Flaine  and  hhsie  Intro- 
dtuiion  stands  by  itselC  Written  in  dialogue 
Ibnn,  it  gives  a  pleasant  impwaaion  of  Morley's 
pcr»on(iltty,  hihI  uf  the  grcatfst  value  for 
side-lighta  which  it  throws  on  oont«mporary 
musical  life ;  while  for  the  English  student  of 
modal  music  it  is  in(liH[>uiisable,  being  atill  the 
only  important  Elngliah  work  on  the  suhjf^t. 
Here  again  Morley  has  been  charged  with 
plagiarism,  on  the  gitmnd  that  some  of  bia 
examples  are  tho  same  as  sonio  which  Tigrini 
gives  in  his  Compendio  dflla  Miisica,  1688.  But 
in  these  examples,  both  Tigrini  and  Morley  are 
simply  showing  the  best  wsya of  making  formal 
Clo.se.H  ;  and  tlu  \,r-^i  are  not  unlimited  in 
number,  it  i»  not  surprising  if,  in  a  crowd  of 
otiiaia,  tho  aame  axamples  somatimaa  oooor  in 
different  text-books.  Morley's  notation  is  not 
identical  with  Tigrini's,  his  arrangement  is 
t^uite  ditfcreut,  aud  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
tiiat  he  ever  saw  his  book.  o.  K.  p.  a. 

MORLEY,  William,  Mub.R.,  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  17,  171S.  On  Aug.  8,  1715,  he 
waa  admittad  a  Gantlaman  of  tho  Oliapfll  RoyaL 
Bia  oampoaad  aoma  aongi  pnUiahad  in  a  aoUao- 


tion  together  with  others  bv  John  laham,  mad 
a  (Aant  in  D  minor,  printMl  by  Bofoo,  ii  MM, 

by  some  bflievcH]  to  Ih^  the  oldest  doalil^'  chant 
in  existence.  i'LiNTOrr.j   Ue  died  Oct, 

29,  1781.  w.  H.  H. 

MOBNINGTON,  Gailkfit  Collicy  Wrl- 
LKRI.BT  (or  Wrsi  kv),  Eiirl  of,  Mus  D  ,  born 
July  19,  1786,  at  Dangan,  Ireland,  displayed 
capacity  for  mnaio  at  a  veiy  early  aga.  Somnl 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  early  career  are 
related  by  Daines  Barrington  (ifiseellanies, 
1781).  With  little  or  no  assistsnce  from 
maatan  he  leamad  to  play  an  tim  violin  and 
nrnan  and  to  compo*^f,  and  when,  with  the 
view  of  imnroving  himself  in  composition,  he 
aonanltad  TL  Boaeingrava  and  Oeminiani,  they 
informed  him  that  he  already  knew  all  they 
could  teach  him.  [He  graduated  M.  A.  of  Dublin 
iu  1/54  and  proceeded  H.A.  in  1757.  In  that 
yaar  lia  ftrandad  the  Academy  of  Mxulc,  an 
amateur  society  in  which  ladies  sang  in  the 
chorus  for  the  first  time.  Two  years  later  be 
manciad  tin  Hon.  Anna  HiDlVBfor.  w.  ■.41.V.] 
In  1764  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on 
him  the  d«>prw  of  Mus-H. ,  and  elected  him 
proteiMor  ol  titat  faculty,  a  ^tost  he  held  Uil 
1774.  In  1768  ba  anooeeded  his  father,  wba 
in  1746  had  been  created  I'.ar  11  Momington, 
and  in  1760  be  was  created  Viscount  Welleslej 
and  Biri  of  Manilngton*  SHa  oompoaitlPBa  aia 
chiefly  vocal  ;  some  are  for  the  church,  oopiea 
of  which  exist  in  the  choir-books  of  SL  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  His  chant  in  £  flat  is 
nnivaiaaOy  known.   [It  te  givan  In  its  original 

form  in  }fnsira!  Timrs,  1900,  p.  173.]  But 
it  was  as  a  glee  oompoeer  that  he  excelled. 
He  gained  priaes  fkom  tlM  Cateb  C^nb  in  1776 
and  1777  for  two  catches,  and  in  1779  for  his 
I)opular  glee  '  Here  in  cool  grot'  Ht»  pnhli^hied 
a  collection  of  '  Six  Glees,'  and  Jolm  bale 
indodad  three  otban  in  a  oolkotjon  with  tbres 
uf  )us  o'VTi.  Xine  glees,  three  madrigals,  an 
ode,  and  ten  catches  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren's  ooUectiona,  and  aaraml  glees  in 
Horsley'B  '  Vocal  Harmony.'  A  oomplete  col> 
Ipction  of  his  glees  and  madrigals,  aditsd  by 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  waspublished  in  18i6>.  He 
diad  Mmj  28, 1781.  iW  of  bia  anna  attained 
remarkable  distinction,  viz.  Richard,  Marquis 
Wellesley ;  Arthur,  Duka  of  Wellington  ;  aud 
Henry,  Lord  Cowley.  w.  h.  h. 

MORRIS,  or  MORRICE,  DANCE.  A  sort 
of  pageant,  accompanif^d  v-itjj  dancing,  probably 
derived  from  the  Monaco,  a  Mo(Hiah  dance 
ftwmarly  po{mlar  in  Spain  and  Fnnob.  Al* 
though  the  name  points  to  this  derivation, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Morris  Dance 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Matacins.  Id 
acoonnti  of  the  Morisoo,  no  mention  is  mads 
of  nriy  sworf!-fl;iTif*^.  which  was  .-i  distinguishing 
Tea  Lure  of  the  Matacins,  and  survived  in  ths 
English  HoRii  Daaoa  (in  a  aonunriiat  diAnat 
I  fimn)  ao  lata  aa  dm  IStik  oantniy.  Jaban 
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Tabourot,  in  the  Orchfsographu {lAngrv^,  1588), 
Mja  that  when  he  was  jouxxg  the  Moriiico  used 
to  1m  iKqiimtly  danced  by  boys  who  had  their 
fa.r''?s  blackeii,  and  wnvv  bells  on  their  legs. 
The  daaoe  ooaUined  muoh  stampi^  and  knock* 
inf  ot  heali^  ind  on  tliii  wmHtnt  lUMMirot  says 
that  it  was  diaoontinued,  as  it  was  found  to 
give  the  dancers  ^oiit  The  following  is  the 
tana  to  which  it  was  danced : — 


i 


Tho  Pngli*h  Morris  Dance  is  aud  to  have 
been  tetradimd  from  Spain  by  Joha  ofGMUit  in 

the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  thin  is  extremely 
doubtful,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
beibro  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  first 
\mgKa  to  be  popular.  Its  performance  was  not 
fWilifinfd  to  any  pnrtimkr  time  of  the  year, 
•Mwigh  it  gener&Uy  formed  part  of  the  May 
pmaa.  When  this  was  the  oasa,  the  oharaofcers 
who  took  part  in  it  consisted  of  a  Lady  of  the 
May,  a  Fool,  a  Pip<?r,  and  two  or  more  dancpnt. 
From  Its  association  with  tho  May  games,  the 
Moriii  Daaoo  baeaino  incorporated  with  some 
pageant  rommcmorating  Robin  TIikkI,  and  char- 
acters representing  that  renowned  outlaw,  Friar 
Tack,  I^do  John,  and  Mtid  Mailaii  (porfennod 
by  a  boy),  are  often  found  taldnig  pert  in  it 
A  hobby-horae,  four  whifflers,  or  marshala,  a 
dnMoo,  and  other  characters  were  also  frequently 
ad£d  to  the  above.  Tlie  dwea  of  the  daaoera 
were  ornamented  round  the  ankles,  knees,  au(j 
wrists  with  different -sized  bells,  which  were 
distinguished  as  the  fore  bells,  second  bells, 
tnble,  mean,  t«nor,  boai^  and  double  bells.  In 
a  note  to  Sir  WaltT  Scott's  Fair  aid  qf  Perth 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  theae 
diesimu,  wfalsh  was  pieeenrad  bj  the  Otorer 
Incorporation  of  Perth.  This  dress  was  oma> 
inente<i  with  250  bflls,  fastened  on  of 
leather  in  twenty -one  sets  of  twelve,  aud  tuned 
ia  TCKoler  nradoal  intarvals.  The  Morris  Dance 
attained!  its  greatest  popularity  in  tho  Tn^\  nf 
Henry  VIIL  ;  thenceforward  it  degenerated 
into  a  dnorderly  revel,  until,  together  witii 
tile  May  games  and  otiMr  *  enticements  unto 
ni(oghtinp<<M,'  it  was  snppreBSpd  by  the  Puritans. 
It  was  revived  at  the  Bestoration,  but  the 
pagMBt  eeenuinever  tobeveettaiaed  its  fonner 
popularity,  although  the  danco  continued  to  be 
an  ordinary  feature  of  village  entertainments 
nntil  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living, 
h  Toikibire  the  dancers  wore  peculiar  head- 
dr^<;f'^  madf  nf  Ir^ths  covered  with  ribbons,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  dancing  the 
ewwd  deaoe,'  over  two  ewoide  plaoed  oroHwiae 
m  the  gmmd.   A  eoiutiy  denoe  wbidi  goes 

I  'D»  IbatvoH-tfMM  vtthur  Ma 
(■antoA.  Maltmttmit,  Act  i.  a«MW  %.) 


by  the  name  of  the  Morris  Dnno«  atill 
frequently  danced  in  the  north  of  iuigland.  It 
is  danced  by  ea  indefinite  number  ^  cooplea, 
standing  opjx)8ite  to  one  another,  as  in  'Sir 
Soger  de  Coverley. '  Isiach  coaple  bolda  a  ribbcn 
between  Aein,  mder  whioh  the  danoeis  pev 
in  the  course  of  the  denoe*  In  Cheshiie  tiie 
following  tone  ia  flayed  to  tike  \ 


Hor-lte  Uanoa  !■  a  rany  jmttT  tun*.     I  cmn  (Udmi  tB 

Si 


U   I  would.  ThU  U  It,  Mid  tha*  to  tt.  And  this  U  Morrti 


In  Yorkshirs  the  following  tnnp,  founded  on  that 
of  *  The  Literary  Dustman, '  is  generally  used : — 

^»»jr!;^JJB|3:tJ'iJj;1f3jj| 


Morf>  or  less  modemifpd  forms  of  the  Morris 
dance  still  linger  in  certain  country  places,  both 
in  the  north*  end  in  the  aondi  of  EngUnd.  fa 
Oxfordshire  tiiere  are  Monrie  danc«ra  who  per- 
form to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The 
following  tune  was  noted  down  by  the  present 
writer  firam  a  pipe  and  tihor  player,  ae  one  need 
Air  the  llinrie  denoe  in  an  Ozfordiiiire 


Oxfordshirt  Morris  Dance. 
Noted  fhmi  a  pipe  and  tabor  pla]rar  in  1901. 


^^^^^^ 


la  Torkahire,  and  in  Northumberland,  the 
sword  •denoe  ia  a  fisatora  of  the  Morris  (see 

Sword-Dance)  and  in  the  Whitby  and  other 
diHtricts  of  north  Yorkshire  the  pastime  is 
called  "plew  stotting.'  'Plew'  is  the  local 
pronimeiatioD  of  plough,  and  '  atot  *  ia  a  young 
bull,  formerly  yoked  in  the  plough.  The  '  plew 
stots '  are  bands  of  youths  (one  dress^  as  the 
'maiden' — no  doubt  a  sorrival  of  'Maid 
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M&rian ' — And  another  as  the  '  old  man  ')  who 
parade  tnm  village  to  village  daneiiig  the  tword 
and  other  dances,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
nddlo.  In  '  Traditional  Ttinea,'  1 S91 .  edited  by 
the  present  writer,  ih  a  Lanoaahire  Morria  dance, 
dttnood  At 'rash  be«riiigB^  in  that  country.  It 
is  TiotircnWe  that  most  Morris  flnnrpg  are 
in  oitiier  oommoDj  or  2-4  time,  and  tht« 

*  Hetiton  Fimy  Duiee/  wliioh  ia  a  tnia  Morris 
dance,  is  a  veiry  characteristic  examplo.  Of  a 
different  type  is  the  following,  which  we  may 
assume  to  be  a  traditional  Welsh  Morris,  printed 
in  a  book  of  ooantiy  danoea  iaaaod  by  John 
\yal8h  about  1730-35;  it  ia  thero  antitled 

•  Welsh  Morris  dunce.' 

ff^dsk  M<nri»  Jkmot^ 


MORTIER  DB  FONTAINE.    A  pianist  of 

celebrity.  Imrn  at  Warsaw,  May  13,  1816.  Ho 
was  possessed  of  unusual  technical  ability,  and 
is  aakl  to  liave  been  the  fitat  penon  to  play  the 
gr^t  sonata  of  Beethoven,  op.  106,  in  public. 
From  1853  to  1860  he  resided  in  St.  Peteraburg, 
and  subsequently  in  Munich,  Paris,  and  London, 
at  the  last  of  which  he  died.  May  10,  1888.  m. 

MOSCHKT.es,  lev  a  7,  the  forenioflt  j)ianist 
after  Hummel  and  before  Chopin,  was  bom  at 
IVagae  on  May  80,  1794.  His  preoooions 
aptitude  for  music  aroused  the  interest  of 
Dionys  Weber,  the  director  of  the  Prague 
Couservaiorium.  Weber  brought  him  up  ou 
Moxart  and  Olementi.   At  fomrteai  yean  of 

age,  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  in  jmblic  ; 
and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
sent  to  Vienna  to  shift  for  himself  as  a  piano- 
forte teacher  and  player,  and  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  counterpoint  under  Albreohtabei|;er, 
and  in  oompoaition  under  Salieri. 

The  first  volume  of  Am»  MotikdU*  LAtn^ 
extracts  from  his  diary,  edited  by  Mrae. 
Moecheles  (Tvoipzig,  1S7'J),  offers  brigl it  glimpses 
of  musical  life  in  Vienna  during  thu  tin>t  decado 
of  the  oentnry,  and  ahowa  how  qniokly  young 
Moacheles  became  a  favourite  in  the  Wst 
musical  circles.  In  1814  Artaria  k.  Co,,  the 
pabliahers,  honoond  him  with  a  oommiasion  to 
make  the  pianoforte  arrangemeiit  of  Baetboven'a 
'  Fidelio '  under  the  master'a  ■DpemnOD.  [See 
vol.  i.  2486,  and  2246.] 

MMchela^i  oarear  aa  a  virtiiflao  can  be  dated 


from  the  production  of  his  '  Variationen  iiber 
den  Alexandennaraeh,*  op.  82,  1816.  These 

•  brilliant  'variations  met  witli  an  nii{irecedcntt<l 
suooeas,  and  soon  became  a  popular  display 
piece  for  prof(^ional  pianistB ;  later  in  life  be 
frequently  found  himself  oompelted  to  pUy 
them,  though  lie  had  outgrown  them  both 
as  a  musician  and  as  a  player.  During  the  teu 
yean  following^  Moadielea  led  the  Ufe  of  a 
travelling  virtuoso.  In  the  winter  of  1821  he 
was  heanl  and  admired  in  Holland,  and  wrote 
his  Concerto  in  G  minor ;  in  the  same  year  he 
played  in  Paris,  and  anbaequently  in  London, 
where  he  first  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  June  11,  1821.  Here  John  Cramer,  and 
the  veteran  Clementi,  hailed  him  aa  an  equal 
and  friend  ;  his  capital  Duo  for  two  pianofortsa, 
'  Hommage  a  Handel,'  was  written  for  Cramer's 
concert,  and  played  by  the  compoeer  and 
'  gloriooa  John,*  at  the  opera  oonoert-room  oa 
May  9.  1822.  In  the  season  of  1823  he 
reappeared  in  London,  and  in  1824  he  ga^e 
pianoforte  lessons  to  Feliz  Mendelaaohn,  then 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  at  Berlin.  In  I  S  26,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  at  Hamburg,  witl  Cli  irlotte 
Embden,  he  chose  Liondon  for  &  permanent 
na^enoe ;  and  for  a  farther  ten  yean  he  led 
the  busy  life  of  a  prominent  metroj>olitan 
musician.  He  appean'f!  at  the  conoerts  of 
friends  and  rivals,  gave  his  own  concert 
annually,  paid  flying  visits  to  Bath,  Brighton, 
Rlinburgh,  etc,  played  mtub  in  society,  did 
all  manner  of  work  to  the  order  of  publiabers, 
gave  innnraerable  leaaona,  and  withal  oompeaad 
assiduously.  [In  1827  he  noted  and  arranged 
the  traditional  airs  sung  by  a  troupe  of  Tyrol* » 
sing;er8  who  came  to  Loudon.  Two  folio 
volumes  of  these  songs  were  published  by  Willis 
with  tmnslation  by  W.  Ball.  In  this  collectioii 
first  appeared  the  onoe  favourite  song,  'The 
Merry  Swiss  Boy.'  f.  k.]  In  1832  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society;  and  in  1837  and  1838  r-onduoted 
lieetboven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  signal 
anoeeas  at  the  aoeiety'a  oonoerta.  In  1845* 
after  Sir  Henry  Binhop'a  Mngnation,  he  acted 
as  regular  conductor. 

When  Mendelssohn,  who  during  his  repeated 
visits  to  England  hati  become  Moecheles't 
intimate  friend,  stnrte<i  tin'  Cr>nservatorinn!  of 
Music  at  Leipzig,  Moecbeles  was  invited  to  take 
the  post  of  fint  professor  of  tiie  pianoforte. 
He  began  his  duties  in  1846  ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  the  continued  success  of  the 
institution,  both  during  the  few  remaining 
montha  of  Mendelaaohn'a  liA^  and  for  fhU 
twenty  years  after,  was  in  a  great  manner 
owing  to  Moscheles's  wide  and  aolid  reputation, 
and  to  hb  indefatigable  aeal  and  azeniplary 
oonacientiouaneaa  aa  a  teacher.  Moaeheles  took 
quite  a  jtaternal  interest  in  his  pupils.  If  the 
school  hours  proved  insufficient,  which  was 
frequently  the  oaae,  he  would  invite  them  to 
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hia  priTate  residence,  «nd  there  continue  his 
initniotions ;  and  when  they  left  school  he 
endeavpfirfvl  to  find  suitable  proff^ional  open- 
ing for  them,  and  remained  their  friend,  ever 
jmAj  with  kmdly  advice  and  aaaiaUne«. 

As  a  pianoforte  player  Moscht'les  wnn  dis- 
tinguished by  a  crisp  and  incitiive  touch,  clear 
and  preci»e  phrasing,  and  a  pronounced  prefer- 
ence for  minute  ot^'oentuation.  Ho  played 
(Ktnvr^  with  still'  wriatB,  Mid  was  chary  ia  the 
ttw  of  the  |>edala. 

Mendelawhii  and,  with  aome  raemtioM, 
Schumann,  were  the  only  younger  masters 
whose  pianoforte  works  were  congenial  to  him. 
Those  of  Chopiu  and  Liszt  he  regarded  with 
mingled  feelings  of  aversion  and  iuhniian 
Indee<r  hi-'  inotlioJ  of  touch  and  liiigfriiig  did 
not  {lei-mtt  him  to  play  eithi^r  Chopins  or 
liBt's  pieeea  with  ease.  '  My  thoughts,  and 
consequently  my  fingers,'  he  wrote  in  1838, 
iipropoe  of  Chopin's  Etudes,  etc.,  '  evor  strtnible 
and  sprawl  at  certain  crude  modulations,  and 
I  find  Chopin's  productions  on  the  whole  too 
angurd.  too  little  worthy  of  a  man  and  an 
e^cated  musician,  though  there  is  much  charm 
ittd  originality  in  the  iwtiofMl  colour  of  hia 
nM>tiTe«.'  It  is  true  he  somewhat  modified  this 
opinion  wh«Mi  he  heard  Chopin  play.  Still  it 
remains  a  fac-t  that  to  the  end  of  his  days,  both 
the  matter  and  the  tnatmer  of  Chopin  and 
other  modem  piamiata  sjqpeuvd  to  him  qneation  - 
able. 

M oaehelea  waa  ramnrnad  for  the  Taiiety  and 
hrilliancy  of  his  extempore  performances,  the 
character  of  wliich  can  be  gue<wed  at  hy  hia 
XVeludes,  op.  73.  His  last  improvisation  in 
pablie  on  themes  fnniiBhod  by  the  aodienoe 
formed  ]v\rt  of  the  p'ojn'aninic  of  a  concert  at 
St.  James's  Hall  in  1865,  given  by  Madame 
Jenny  Lind-Gkddiehmidt '  in  aid  of  the  flafferers 
bj  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,'  where 
he  improTued  for  some  twenty  tniiuitf^  on  'See 
the  oonqoering  hero  comes,'  and  on  a  theme 
from  the  Andante  of  Beethoren'a  O  minor 
Symphony,  in  a  highly  intereating  and 
aatouiaking  manner. 

The  liat  of  hn  nnmbered  oompoatticma  given 
in  a  Thematic  Catalogue  (Leipzig,  Kistner)  and 
in  jiun  Mmfhrlfs  L^ben,  vol.  ii..  extends  to  op. 
142,  and  there  is  besides  a  long  list  of  ephemera, 
written  for  the  market,  to  please  pabliahera  and 

fa-nhionable  pupils.  The  lattfr,  and  many  of 
the  former,  have  had  their  day  ;  but  his  l>e8t 
works,  such  as  the  Concerto  in  O  minor,  op. 
60  (1620-21)  :  the  Concerto  pathitiqne,  op. 
93  ;  the  Sonate  m^lanconqn*-,  o]».  49  ;  the  Duo 
for  pianoforte,  '  Hommage  ii  Handel,'  op.  92  ; 
the  three  Allegri  di  Bmyom,  ope  61 ;  and  above 
all,  the  twenty  four  ifetudes,  op.  70  (1  "25  and 
1 826),  and  the  '  Characteristischo  Studien,'  op* 
95,  occupy  a  place  in  the  classical  literature  of  the 
inatmmeiit  from  whieh  no  subeeqnent  develop- 
ment oaa  ooit  then.    Moachelea  died  at 


Leipzig,  March  10,  1870.  The  memoir  above 
referred  to  was  translated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
t'<\t7,'\  and  published  in  1873,  as  Th«  Li/*'  of 
AioicJicUs.  His  Brifjc  wn  h\  Mendelsaohn- 
Bartholdy  on  Ignat  umd  Charlotte  MoKhetea 
appeared  in  1  e.  d. 

M08E  IN  EGITTO.  An  *  oratorio  '  ;  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  March  5,  1818,  and 
at  the  Thf^atre  lUilien,  Paris,  Oct.  212,  1822. 
The  libretto  was  adapted  by  Balocchi  and  De 
Jouy,  and  the  mnaio  much  modified  by  the 
coni|)oser  ;  and  it  was  reproduced,  under  the 
title  of  '  Moisp/  at  the  Acad-'mie  Royal,  Paris, 
March  26,  1827.  Oa  the  bilb  it  was  entitled 
'Oratorio,'  and  on  the  book  'Mo'ise  et  Fharaon, 
ou  Ic  Prtss-ige  do  la  Mer  Rouge."  The  opera 
was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymsrket, 
London,  as  '  Pietro  I'Eremita,'  April  23, 1822. 
On  Feb.  22,  1833,  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Covent  Garden  oratorios  as  'The  Israelites  in 
Egypt;  or,  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  with 
scenery  and  dresses,  and  additions  from '  Ineel 
in  EgJ'pt.'  On  April  20.  lSf.O,  it  was  again 
brought  out  at  the  Royal  Italian  Oixra,  Covent 
Garden,  as  'Zora.'  In  1645  it  was  performed 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  in  an  ETtf^dish  version  of  thei  original 
libretto,^  and  ou  May  24,  LS78,  was*  also  per- 
formed with  great  aaooess  by  the  Sacred  Har> 
nionic  Society,  at  Kxeter  Hall,  in  an  English 
vemon  l^  Arthur  Matthison.  a. 

M06EL,  OtovAMVi  Felice,  a  Tiolintot  of 
merit,  bom  in  Florence  in  \7r>4.  The  date  of 
hia  death  is  unkno\vn.  His  fatlier,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Tartiui,  gave  him  his  first 
instmetion  in  violia  playing,  and  he  alao  received 
lessons  from  Pietm  Nardini.  In  1793  ht' 
succeeded  the  latter  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  in 
Florence,  and  in  1812  became  firrt  Tiolm  in  the 
Theatre  at  Pergola.  His  name  is  chiefly  known 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  '  Tuscan 
Strad,'  a  violin  whieh  waa  one  of  a  quartet 
made  hy  StrA divarius  for  the  Orand  Dulce  of 
Tuscany  in  1G90.  liefoTel792  ihia chef  d  ceuvre 
had  disapjieared  frmn  the  ducal  eeUeotion,  and 
waa   lost  until  when  Hoael  (whoso 

possession  of  the  instrument  is  unaccounted  for) 
sold  it  to  Mr.  David  Ker  of  i'ortavoe,  Ireland, 
for  £24.  Pnbliehed  oomiiodtiona:  Six  dneta  for 
two  violins  and  j  iiiio,  puhlished  hy  Pleyel  in 
Paris  in  1763.  Six  quartets  for  two  violins, 
alto  and  bass;  Ibid.  1785.  Six  duets  for  two 
violina,  op.  3;  "Venice,  1791.  Serenade  for 
flute,  two  v!oliTi<?,  and  violoncello  ;  Vfnif^»>,  1  7^1 . 
M8.  Sonatas  lor  violin  alone ;  trios  for  two  violins 
and  violenoeUo,  and  aome  sympboniea.^— A.  M. 
Clarke's  FiJiUf-ni  Ancieitt  ami  Modrrn  ;  Ft'tis, 
Bwg.  des  Mus.  ;  Olga  Racst<;r's  Chats  on  Fiolins 
(London,  1905);  Hill  k  Sons,  J%e  Tuscan 
Strad  (LoodoBt  im,  1S91).  B.  h-a. 
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MOSEL,  loNAZ  F&ANz,  Edlxrton,  oumpom 
and  writer  on  masical  sTibjerts,  born  at  Vienna, 
April  If  1772,  oonducted  the  first  miuioal  f«s- 
thralfl  of  fhtt  QcMllteliafl  dor  Muikfraaiid^  in 

the  Imperial  Riding-school  (1812  to  1816).  He 
was  ennobled,  and  made  a  Hofrath.  From  1820 
to  1829  he  was  vice  dirt^^^tor  of  the  two  Court 
tliwtMi,  and  from  1 829  till  hk  datttii  principal 
ciistos  of  the  lTnp<rrial  library.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  thre^  chief  mourners  at  Beethoven's  foneraL 
Li liit  ewlier  jmn  1m  unnged  Hndn** *(3m> 
tioii '  (Mollo),  Chembini'a  'M4d^/a&d  'Deux 
jonrn'^f^'  (Cappi),  and  'Cosl  fan  tutte'  (Steiner), 
for  string-t^uartet;  and  the  *  Creation'  and  'Cosi 
Cmi  tntfee*  ftr  two  pimolbitet,  fbr  fhe  Uind 

pianist  Paradiea.  For  the  Ofsellschaft  der 
Muaikfreunde  he  put  additional  instruments  to 
■ereral  of  Handel's  oratorios,*  and  translated  the 
text.  He  also  composed  three  operas  (court- 
theatre),  one  Singspiel,  several  overtures  and 
entr'actea  for  plajii  a  Miasa  aolennia,  eto.  He 
publidnd  tium  oollMtioin  of  loiiip,  dediisting 
one  to  VogI,  the  celebrated  singer  of  Schubert's 
songs,  and  another  to  Rochlitz  (Steiner).  Among 
his  writings  the  following  are  of  value: — Ver- 
$uch  eiwir  AtllMik  dea  draiiuUi$ehen  ToMotze* 
(VipiiTia,  Strauss,  1818);  Ueber  das  L^ben  und 
die  kVerk*  des  Antonio  Salieri  (ibid.,  Wallis- 
IniiMr,  1827);  CU<r  (Ht  OHginal^ptarmiir  dn 
Mefuiitms  wn  W.  A.  MozaH  (1829) ;  GmhiehU 
der  HofbiblioOuk  (ibid..  Beck,  1835);  and 
articles  in  various  periodicals  on  the  lustory  of 
moaie,  indndingDis  TmJnmttin  fFimwSkmui 
der  leizlrrx  5  Dezenm'en  (1818,  revised  and  re 
published  1840).  Yon  Moiel  died  in  Vienna, 
April  8,  1844.  a  V.  F. 

MOSES.  An  omtorio,  the  words  and  muio 
of  which  were  composed  by  A.  B.  Marx,  and 
which  was  first  performed  at  Breslau  in  Deo. 
1S41,  and  a  few  times  mlmqiiently  in  (hnuaij. 
The  book  was  originally  compiled,  at  Marx's 
request,  by  Mendels-sohn,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected ;  and  the  autograph  is  preserved  by  the 
ICendelnohn  ftmily  in  Beriin,  with  fho  date 
Anfni-'t  21,  1882.  o. 

MOSKWIUS,  JoHANN  Thkodob,  bom  SepL 
95,  1788,  at  Kttnig^bcrg  in  Pnuria ;  like  wo 
many  others,  forsook  the  law  for  music  and  the 
theatre.  After  a  regular  musical  education  he 
became  in  1814  director  of  the  opera  in  his 
itttivo  town.  Ho  murdtdt  *nd  Ui  1816  went  to 
Breslan,  and  for  eight  years  he  and  his  wife 
were  the  pillars  of  the  opera.  His  wife  dying 
in  1826  he  forsook  the  stage,  and  founded  the 
Breslau  Singakademie.  He  had  before  this 
stirtpd  thp  I.iedertafe!  of  the  tovm.  In  1827 
he  followed  lierner  as  Professor  at  the  University, 
and  in  1889  beeaino  Director  of  tho  muiie  thora. 
In  1831  he  succeeded  Schnabel  as  head  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Church  Music,  which  he 
appears  to  have  conducted  most  ediciently, 
bringing  ftmrud  a  luge  mnmbar  of  piaeaa  1^ 


the  greatest  of  the  old  Italian  roasters,  as  wall 

as  the  vocal  works  of  Mende!s3ohn,  Lowe, 
Spohr,  Marx,  etc.  His  activity  was  furthor 
shown  in  ttie  fonndation  of  an  elementary  claaa 

as  a  preparative  for  the  Singakademie,  and  a 
society  called  the  Musikalische  Cirke!  (1834) 
for  the  practice  of  secular  music  He  also 
initiated  the  musical  section  of  the  Vator- 
landischn  OosellRchaft  of  Silesia,  and  hrcame 
its  secretary.  Me  died  Sept  16,  1868,  at 
Sflhaffhanaen.  In  IBngiand  tiiia  aethro  and 
naeAil  man  in  probably  only  known  through 
two  pamphlets — reprints  from  the  A llfj.  hfusikal- 
xsche  Zeilung — J,  S.  JBach  tn  teinen  Kirchen^ 
ecmkUmmmd(3kaMigtt§it9mi^Bn^,  1846)^  and 
J.  S.  Bach's  Mnfthrivs  PaxHrn  (Berlin,  1852). 
These  valuable  treatises  are  now  superseded 
by  the  publicaticm  of  the  woilcs  of  which 
they  treat,  bnt  in  tiio  copious  axaaiples  which 
they  contain,  som?'  Englishmen  made  their 
first  aoquaintanoe  with  Bach's  finest  oomposi- 
tions.  o. 

MOSKOWA,    Joseph    Napoleon  Nby, 
Prinxe  de  la,  eldest  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  bom 
in  Paris,  May  8,  1803.    As  a  lad  he  showed 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  ooniposed  a  maaa, 
^vhi^h  wan  pf.rformf'il  at  Lucca^  whorr  he  livod 
after  hia  father's  death.    In  1831  he  was  made 
'  Flair  do  Fianoe,'  bot  aon^t  diltinctioB  in  a 
totally  different  line  from  that  of  his  brothir 
the  Ducd'Elchingen.  He  contribnted  to  various 
penodicals,  espedally  some  articles  in  the  Jiems 
dm  dmm  Wmim  and  the  Cbmh'ftrfi'wmry,  whioh 
excitocl  consiriprablc  interest.    His  love  of  sport 
was  great,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jockey  Clnb  of  Puis.    In  1898  he  marriod  the 
only  daai^ter  of  LaflStte,  tiia  banlBar.  Tho 
services  rendered  by  the  Prince  to  music  »rn 
oonadezable.     In  connection  with  Adolphe 
Adam  ho  Ibondod  tho  *8oeiM  dea Omoerta  do 
musique  rcligieuso  et  classiquo,'  an  association 
for  tho  practice  of  vocal  music,  and  \a  this  he 
devoted  a  great  aonount  of  learning,  t&Hie,  and 
jndgment  We  append  a  oatalogne  of  the  works 
contained  in  the  fine  collection  (11  vols.  8vo), 
published  for  the  Society  by  the  Prince,  whioh 
nai  now  beoono  fwy  Miioa.*  Tho  Mwo  lifod 
on  intimate  terns  with  Dtinitt  the  singes',  and 
with  Nifdermeyer  the  oompoeer,  whom  he  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  foundation  of  hia  '  Eoole 
do  miuiqae  religlenae.'   In  1881  a  naa  of  his 
for  voices  and  orchestra  wa.s  e:cecutpd  I  v  Tlic 
pupils  of  Choron,  and  called  forth  the  strong 
enoominms  of  M.  F^tia.    Although  naturally 
inclined  to  the  madrigal  style  and  sacred  music, 
he  also  att«>mpted  the  theatre,  producing  at  the 
Op^ra  -  Comi^ue,  '  Le  Cent-SniMe'  (June  7( 
1840),  a  onOi«ct  piece,  which  had  a  oonndenlila 
run,  and  'Yvonne'  (March  16,  1855),  a  one-act 
op^ra-comique,  a  clever  imitation  of  the  antique 
style.    The  Prince  died  July  26,  1867,  at  Su 
G«nniin««n-Laj«. 
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MOSZKOWSKI,  MoRiTz,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bora  at  Brealau,  August  28, 1864,  studied 
first  at  Dresden  and  afterwards  at  Beriiii  at  the 
academies  of  Stern  and  KuUak  successively. 
He  was  a  teacher  at  the  laUer  for  a  good  many 
yean.  After  a  waoemM  career  m  a  pianist 
and  compoj^  r  he  \vcnt  in  1897  to  live  in  Paris, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
in  1899.  His  oonpotUions  inclade  two  books 
of  SpanidlDlMMM  forPf.,  four  hands,  asymphoi^ 
in  four  movements,  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  op.  19,  two 
conoertstucke  and  a  scherxo  for  viojin  with  Ff. : 
'  Am  alkn  H«inn  LaiideB,'  for  Pf.  firar  bands, 
op.  23  ;  throe  concert  stadiee  for  Pf.  op.  24  ; 
Barcarolle  for  Pf.  op.  27 ;  three  pieces  for 
vkdoMWIlo  Mild  piano,  op.  29  ;  vioUn  concerto, 
op.  30  ;  two  orchestral  suites,  opp.  89  and  47  ; 
Pf  concerto  in  E  major  ;  '  Phantastischer  Zup' 
for  orchestra,  and  many  Pf.  solos  and  duets,  and 
soDga  His  open 'Bosbdil' WW  prodnsed  st 
Berlin,  April  21,  1892,  and  a  three-act  ballet 
'  Laurin '  in  1898.  He  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
hannooio  OoneertB  in  1888,  and  frequently  in 
London  sil^  SS  a  pianist  and  conductor.  M. 

MOTET  (Barb.  Lat.  Moletum,  Motectum, 
MxlUIus,  MoUUtM,  MUulus  ;  Ital.  MoUeOo).  A 
term  which  for  the  last  three  himdnd  ysors 
has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  certain 
pieces  of  Chiach-llnsic.  of  moderate  length, 
adapted  to  Lstiii  woitC  (selMted,  Itir  the  most 
part,  either  horn  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Roman 
Office-booka),  and  intended  to  be  sung  at  High 
Mass,  either  in  place  of  or  immediately  after 
the  Plain-song  OfEntoriom  for  the  day.  [8ss 
Mass  ;  Offertorium.]  This  definition,  how- 
ever, extends  no  farther  jhan  the  conventional 
meaning  of  the  wor£  As  origin  involves  soms 
very  grave  etymological  difficulties,  immeasur* 
ably  increased  by  the  varied  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  early  writers.  Jbor  instance,  the 
form  MatMiua  can  sosnily  Isfl  to  suggest  • 
corruption  of  Modulus — a  Cantilena  or  Melody ; 
and  in  support  of  tliis  derivation  we  may 
remind  oar  issdsis  fbst  in  the  18tli  snd  14& 
oenturiee,  and  even  earlier,  the  terms  MoUtus 
and  MoUtlus  were  constantly  applied  to  the 
voice -part  afterwards  called  Medius  or  AUui. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  tnis  sty- 
noo  is  SQpplisd  by  tho  Itslisn  woid  Mumo, 
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iliiiiinutive  of  J/oWo, andequiv:\V»^t  totli(>  French 
iiu>t  or  bon  inot,  a  jost,  deriveii  some  cuiour  from 
thefiMi  that  itwas  nnqaeBtionably  applied,  in  the 
lirat  instance,  to  a  t  ertiiin  kind  of  inohme  music, 
which  in  the  13th  century  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Church,  in  common  witli  the 
fynddlus,  another  kind  of  popular  melody,  and 
the  Covdi'-tm,  a  8p«cif.s  of  s«K;ular  aonj^.  in 
whidi  ilie  autyect  in  the  tenor  was  original,  and 
snggeBted  the  other  parte,  alter  the  manner  of 
the  Ouida  of  a  canon.  Again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  tho  varying  orthography  to  which  \vc  have 
alluded  may  originally  have  involved  some 
real  distfaiotion  no  longer  reoognieable.  Bat  in 
opposition  to  this  view  it  iiuiy  he  urged  that  the 
charge  of  lioeutiousness  was  brought  against 
the  Motet  under  all  its  eynonyms,  though 
eooilflaiaetical  composers  continQed  to  use  its 
themes  as  CnrUifermi,  as  long  as  the  polyplionic 
schools  remained  in  existence — to  which  circum- 
■tanoe  the  ivord  most  probaUy  owes  its  present 
oonventional  sign  i  fi  cut  ion . 

The  earliest  purely  ecclesiastical  motets  of 
which  any  certain  record  remains  to  us  are 
those  of  Pliilippus  de  Vitriaco,  wh<»«!  Ars 
COftnpo!iitioiiis  dr  Mofrfis.  preserved  in  tho  PurLs 
library,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between 
the  years  1290  and  1810.  Moiley  tells  us  that 
the  motets  of  this  author  '  were  for  some  time 
of  all  othei-s  ^wst  esteemed  and  most  nmd  in  the 
Church.'  Some  others,  scarcely  less  ancient, 
are  printed  in  Gerbert's  great  work  De  CknUu  et 
musica  m^ra — ru'lo  attenijitH  at  two  jart  liar- 
mony,  intensely  interestiiig  as  historical  I'ecorda, 
bat  intolerable  to  enltiyated  ears*  I 

Very  different  from  tlieso  oarly  efTorts  are  the 
productions  of  the  period,  which  iti  our  article 
Mass  we  have  designated  as  the  Fipii  Epoch  of 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  polyphonic 
music — a  poriixl  embracing  the  closing  years  of 
the  13th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th, 
and  represented  by  the  works  of  Du  Fay, 
Biattchoys,  Eloy,  Dunstable,  Yinoenao  Faogaes, 
and  some  other  masters  whose  conijvi*iition'<  r^rn 
ohieSy  known  through  the  richly  illuminated 
Tolnraes  whidi  adorn  the  Lihniy  of  the  flistine 
Chapel,  in  which  they  are  written,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  pontifical  choir,  in 
characters  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the  entire 
body  of  singers,  at  one  view.  These  works  are 
full  of  interest ;  and,  like  the  earliest  Masses, 
invaluable  as  studies  of  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  the  Modes. 

Eqtully  interewting  are  the  productions  of  the 
SooAtt.]  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year  1430  to 
about  1480.  The  typical  composers  of  this 
period  were  Okeghem,  Oaron,  Oaspar,  Antonitis 

de  Feviii,  TTobrecht,  and  Giovanni  Rasiion,  in 
whose  works  we  first  begin  to  notice  a  remark* 
able  divergence  between  the  music  adapted  to 
ths  Motet  and  that  set  apart  for  the  Mass. 
From  the  tirn*^  of  Okeghem,  tho  leader  of  th.-  ' 
school,  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  j 


composers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  invf-ntion 
of  contrapuntal  miracles  as  a  duty  which  no 
one  eould  4void  without  dishonour. '  For  some 
unexplaiut^i  reason,  they  h-arut^d  to  look  u}>on 
the  music  of  the  mass  as  the  natural  and 
orthodox  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  thiii 
peculiar  Idnd  of  ingenuity  ;  while  in  the  Motet 
they  were  less  carelul  to  display  their  learning, 
and  more  ready  to  encourage  a  certain  grari^ 
of  manner,  far  more  Tuluable,  from  an  lesthetie 
I)oint  of  view,  than  the  extravagant  complica- 
tions which  too  often  disfigure  the  more  ambitt 
ous  compositions  they  were  intended  to  adorn. 
Henoe  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the 
Motets  of  this  period  we  find  a  consistency  of 
design  combined  with  a  massive  bi^eadth  of 
style,  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  contem- 
porary Masses. 

The  compositions  of  the  Third  Epoch  exhibit 
all  the  merits  noticeable  in  those  of  the  First 
and  Second,  enriehed  by  more  extended  harmonic 
resources,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  technical 
skill.  It  was  during  this  period  comprising 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  15th  century,  and 
the  first  two  of  the  16th,  that  the  great  masters 
of  the  Flerr.ish  sch  inl,  <  \-(  it»_Hj  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  matohl&is  genius  of  «)os«|uiu  des  Prea,  made 
those  rapid  adTBOOSB  towaids  perfeetioo  which 
for  a  time  placed  th«a  far  above  the  mnsidans 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  gained  for 
them  an  lutluence  which  wtis  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged with  respect,  and  eveijrwhers  used  for 
pure  and  noble  ends.  Tlie  Motets  berjueathed 
to  US  by  these  earneit-miuded  men  are,  with 
scaroely  any  exception,  constructed  upon  aCoaAi 
fenrn  supplied  by  some  fragment  of  grave 
Plain -song  or  stiggpsted  by  the  strains  of  som« 
well-known  secular  melody.  Sometimes  this 
simple  theme  is  sung  by  the  tmor  or  some 
other  principal  voice  entirt-ly  in  Longs  and 
Breves,  while  other  voices  accompany  it  in  florid 
counterpoint  with  every  imaginable  variety  of 
imitation  and  device.  Sometimes  it  is  taken 
lip  hy  the  !«veral  voices  in  turn,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Fugue  or  Canon,  without  the 
support  of  the  oontinuons  part,  which  is  only 
introduced  in  broken  phrases,  with  long  re^ts 
between  them.  When,  as  is  frequently  tin 
case,  the  Motet  consists  of  two  nioveraents — a 
.  Pan  prima  and  Pan  teetmda — the  Canto  fermo 
is  3onietime,s  sung  by  the  tenor  first  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  baokwards»  in  retrograde 
imitation,  oaeMrimuai.  In  this,  anl  otticr  cases, 
it  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  compositSon,  on 
a  small  detached  stave,  and  forms  a  true 

M(Aio  to  the  work,  to  the  imitations  of  whicli 
it  suppIiM  a  Teritable  key,  and  in  the  oooi^  of 
which  it  is  ahvays  treated  in  the  same  general 
way.  [See  iNscKimoN,  vol.  iL  p.  470.] 
But  side  by  side  with  this  homogeneity  of 
mechanical  oonstruetion  we  find  an  infinite 
Variety  of  individual  fxjirpssion.  Freed  fr<:>ni 
the  pedantic  trammels  which  at  one  period 
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•zerdaed  so  ttnliaaltiiy  an  influence  uiion  the 
Mmss,  the  conijiospr  of  the  Motet  felt  bound  to 
giv«  hia  whole  attention  to  a  oareful  rendering 
of  llie  wOTilt,  inatead  of  waating  it,  aa  ha  would 

'  •  ri.iinly  have  done  under  other  circumstances, 
upoa  the  concoction  of  some  astounding  inver* 
aoa  or  inscrutable  canon.  Hence  the  character  of 
the  taxtffequently  offers  a  tolerably  safe  criterion 
as  to  the  style  of  work  ;  and  wc  are  thus  enabled 
to  divide  the  Motets,  not  of  this  e^och  only, 
b«t  of  the  praeadiiig  ud  fbllowiag  pmrioda  alao, 
into  several  distinct  classes,  each  marked  by 
aonie  {peculiarity  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  find  more  re«d  feel- 
ing than  in  the  numerous  Motets  founded  on 
pttaaages  select^l  from  the  (Jo.sjh-Is,  suoh  aa 
Jaoobos  Vaet's  '  Egreasus  Jesus,''  Jhau  Gero's 
rrodaringa  of  the  pamble  of  the  Pharieee  and 
tiia  Publican,  and  othen<  (k  similar  intt  ntioii. 
The  treatment  of  these  subjecta,  though  exhibit- 
ing no  trace  of  the  drafhatic  element,  is  higljly 
eharaetamtic,  and  shows  a  deep  appreciatkm  tt 
tba  aanse  of  th«'  nacred  text,  embracing  every 
variety  of  expreasion,  from  the  triumphant 
prniaaa  of  the  Magnifleat  to  the  deep  aadnen 

of  the  ras>ioii  of  our  I>)ril.  The  oldest  known 
example  of  the  former  subject,  treated  in  the 
Motet  style,  is  a  Magnificat  for  three  roioes  by 
Du  Fay.  One  of  the  earliest  renderings  of  the 
latter  w  Hobreobt's  '  1'a.H.sio  D.N. .!.('.  ap<  uiidtim 
Matthaeum,'  a  work  full  of  the  dee^test  }iathos, 
canMned  witii  aeme  vary  ingeniona  part'Writing. 
8oarc«1y  less  Waiitifiil  is  the  Inter  *  Paasio 
aeeanUum  Marcum,'  by  Johannes  Galliculus ; 
and  Loyaet  Compare  haa  left  na  a  ooUeetion  of 
r&.<uion  Motets  of  extraordioaay  beaoty. 

The  Rx.k  of  Canticles  was  alao  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration.  Among  thftJinest  siieci- 
BMna  extant  an  fhrce  by  Johjnneede  Lynbargia 
(.lohn  of  Liniburg) — 'Surge  proj>era,'  'Pulcraea 
aninia  niea,'  and  '  Deecende  in  hortum  meum ' ; 
I>n  Fay 'a  *  Aninia  mea  liqnellwta  eat* ;  a  fine 
aatting  of  the  ruime  words,  by  Enrico  Isaac  ; 
Antoniua  de  Fevin's  '  Desccndo  in  hortum 
meum  '  ;  and,  among  others,  by  Craen,  Gaspar, 
Joaquin  dea  Vrit,  tmA  the  beat  of  their  eoin- 
I  itr:'>t>i,  a  remarkably  bfjuitiful  muh^riiii,'  of 
'  i^uam  pulcra  ea  anim*  mea,*  for  Grave  iujual 
Vaieea,  by  Moaton,  from  which  we  extract  the 
aa  a  fair  exampb  of  the  a^le : — 


m 


pal 


A  heat  of  beantiftil  Motela  were  written  in 

honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  all  in  a'atyle  of 

iwculiarly  delicate  l>eatity  ;  such  as  Du  Fay's 
'Salve Virgo,'  'Alma Kederiii)toris,'  'AveRegina,' 
and  '  Flos  florum,  fons  amorum ' ;  Brasart's '  Ave 
Maria'  ;  Bianrhoys' '  lieata  Dei  genitrix ' ;  Arra- 
delt's  '  Ave  Maria '  ;  several  by  Bruniel,  and 
Tjoyset  Compare ;  and  a  large  nnmber  by  Jonquin 
des  Pr^a,  including  the  following  beautiful  little 
'  Ave  vera  virginitas,'  in  Perfect  Time,  with  its 
remarkable  progression  of  consecutive  fifths 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
strictrieas  of  a  Canon,  in  the  fifth  Ix-low,  led  by 
the  Sii|M  rius  and  resolved  by  the  Tenor. 

Canon. 


■»  ^  Besoliitio 


^-g^- 


Jiu  pur  -  i  -  0  -  ca   •    ■  U 


The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  have  famished 
the  text  of  innnroerable  beautiful  movementa, 
in  the  Motet  style,  by  J«Minnes  Tinctor,  Hykaert, 
Ga8]iar,  Pierre  lie  la  Hue.  Agrieola,  and,  al>ove 
all,  Car[>entrasau,  whose  Lamentations  were  an- 
nually sung  in  the  Siatine  Chapel,  until  in  the 
year  ir»87  they  were  displaced  to  make  room 
for  the  superb  oompoeitions  of  Paleatiina.  [See 
LAMKNTA-noMa,  Tol.  iL  p.  626.] 

The  greater  Festivals  of  the  ohoreh,  as  well 
as  those  of  individual  sainta,  gave  occasion  for 
the  composition  of  countless  motets,  among 
which  mnst  be  reckoned  certain  Sequenoea  aet 
in  thf  Motet  style  by  some  of  the  great  com- 
poeent  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ;  notably 


Vietini 


li,'  by  Joaquin  dea  Pr^, 


foiin>l«'(I  on  fragments  of  the  old  Plain-song 
MeliNiy,  interwoven  with  the  jK)pular  Rondelli, 
'  D  ung  aultre  amer,'  and  '  De  tons  biens  pleine,' 
and  a  *Stabat  Mmter/  by  the  aama  writer,  the 
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Canio  fermo  of  which  is  farnished  by  the  then 
well-kuown  aecukr  air,  '  OomnM  femme.'  Thia 
iMt  eompiMitioii,  too  long  and  eomplintfld  to 
admit  of  quotation,  was  reprinted  by  Choron 
in  1820,  and  will  wall  re]>ay  serioua  study. 

hm  gmienllyiiitarating  than  the  olaaea  we 
ham  described,  yet  not  witliout  a  special  his- 
torieal  vahu!  of  their  own,  are  the  laudatory 
Motets  dedicated  to  princes  and  nobles  of  high 
ckgrao,  bj  tho  nueotri  attaolMd  to  ihtSr  iwpeo- 
tive  courts.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Clemens 
non  Papa'a  '  Caesar  habet  naves,'  and  '  Quia  te 
▼iotoi«mdiMt,*innrnMdtoGliir]«y.;  Adrian 
Willaert's  'Argentum  et  anmm*;  mui  many 
others  of  like  character. 

Finally  wo  are  indebted  to  the  great  noasters 
of  the  16th  and  16th  oenturiea  for  a  lug$  ooll«o> 
tinn  of  Natmia/;,  or  Funeral  Motets,  which  are 
scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  by  thoaa  of  any 
odurelaM.  Tho  Mrfko  f>r  tiie  daod  boo  boon 
treated,  by  oompoaen  of  all  with  more 
than  ordinary  reverence.  In  the  infancy  of 
Discant,  the  so-called  oi^ganisers  who  were  its 
raoognised  exponents  did  all  they  ooald  to  make 
the  '  Officium  Defunctorum  '  impressive  as 
poeaible ;  and,  acting  up  to  their  light,  en- 
daaTonnd  to  add  to  its  iolamnity  by  tSo  itttn- 
duction  of  discords  which  wan  utterly  forbidden 
in  Ors^num  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Hence  arose 
the  doleful  strain,  anciently  called  'Latauiat^i 
mmtnonun  diaoordantaa ' : — 

 I    I  J    f  J-  :  I  J-Aj. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  excruciating 
harmonies  with  the  Dirge  of  Josquin  des  "PHm 
in  memory  of  his  dejmrted  friend  and  tutor, 
Okeghem.  Thia  fine  Motet  ia  foondad  on  the 
Plain -song  melody  of  'Re<iuiemaetemara,' which 
ia  aung  in  Breves  and  Semibreves  by  the  tenor, 
to  tho  original  Latin  troida,  whfla  tho  fimr 
other  %'oir<'.s  sing  a  Horid  counterpoint  to  aoma 
French  verses  beginning,  '  Nymphes  des  hois, 
Deesses  des  fontainos.'  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp)  in  1544  ;  and  preaanta  ao  many 
difficulties  to  the  would-be  interpreter  that 
Bumey  declares  himself  'ashamed  to  confess 
bow  nneh  tima  and  maditation '  it  coat  bim. 
Tlic  simple  harmonies  of  the  peroration,  '  Re- 
quiescat  in  paxse,'  are  so  touchingly  beautiful  that 
we  transcribe  them  in  preference  to  the  more 
ooroplioated  paaaagea  bjwfaioh  thajran  praoadad. 


MOTET 


The  earliest  printed  copies  of  the  Motets  we 
have  described  ware  given  to  the  world  by  Otta- 
viano  dei  Petmoci,  who  publi8he<l  a  volunu"  at 
Venice  in  1602  called  'Motatte,  A.  numero 
trentatra';  aaotbar  in  IMS  oallad  'Motatii 
de  possioni,  B.' ;  a  third  in  1504  called 
'Motetti,  C;  a  fourth  in  150r>— '  Motetti 
libro  quarto '  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  book 
for  five  voices — '  Motetti  a  cinque  libro  primo' 
— which,  iiotwith.stfinding  the  promise  implied 
in  its  title,  was  not  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  oompukm  irolnme.  In  1511  tho  iaTwtar 
of  printed  music  removed  to  Fossonibrone ; 
where  between  the  years  1614  and  1519  he 
published  four  more  volumes  of  Motets,  known, 
from  a  figure  engraved  on  the  title-page,  as  the 
'Motetti  della  Corona.*  In  1538  Antonio 
tiardano  published  at  Venice  a  collection, 
oallad — alao  from  a  figore  on  ita  titlo-poge — 
'Motetti  del  Frutto.'  These  were  pirmted  at 
Farrara  under  the  name  of  '  Motetti  della 
Scimia,'  with  the  figure  of  an  ape  devouring  a 
fruit ;  whereu{K>n  Gardano  issued  a  new  voluma 
with  the  figure  of  a  lion  and  bear  devouring 
an  ape.  Between  the  years  1627  and  1636 
ninataan  aimflar  Tolomao  wwa  iaanad  in  Parii 
by  rierro  AttAingiiant  ;  and  many  more  were 
printed  in  the  same  city  by  Adrian  le  Roy 
and  Robert  Bollard.  These  oollections,  con- 
taiaiiig  innumerable  worka  by  all  the  great 
composers  of  the  earlier  periods,  are  of  priceless 
worUi.  Of  some  of  Petruoci's  only  one  copy  ia 
known  toosiot,  and  tiiat  nnbappily  inoompleta. 
The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  poeaessea 
his  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of '  Motetti 
della  Oorona,'  beaides  a  single  part -book  of 
'Motetti  C,'  his  First  and  Third  Books  of 
Joaquin's  MaaseH,  and  the  First  of  Gardano's 
'  Motetti  del  Frutto ' ;  and  this,  taking  into 
oonsideration  tha  aplendid  condition  of  the 
copies,  must  bo  R^gudad  aa  n  ymj  rid»  ooOoo* 
tion  indeed. 

Daring  the  Fourth  Spoch — embracing  tha 
interval  Iwtwoen  the  death  of  Josquin  des  Plt^ 
in  1521,  and  the  production  of  the  *  Missa  Papaa 
Maroelli, '  in  1 666 — the  developmentof  the  Motat 
oolnoidad  ao  doaaly  with  that  of  tho  Moaa  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  add  hnt  v^ry  little  to  tha 
article  already  written  upon  that  subject.  The 
oontamporanaous  progreas  of  the  Madrigal  did 
indeed  exercise  a  healthier  influence  upon  the 
former  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  in 
presence  of  the  more  recondite  intrioaciea,  com* 
mon  to  tha  latter;  but  oittifai  ibnapa  cnpt 
into  both.  Tha  avil  habit  of  aiisfaig  togathar 
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bidiviMt  words  iiiflniMcl  to  MMsib  an  •stent 
that  among  the  cnriodtiM  prMerved  in  the 
libfmry  of  the  Sistine  Chattel,  we  find  Motets 
in  which  every  one  of  the  hve  vuioee  ia  made 
to  illaitoato  a  dUftnnt  tost  thrmiglMrat.  In 
this  respect,  if  not  in  others,  an  pijual 
amount  of  deterioration  wae  obeervable  in 
both  stjlee. 

The  Fifth  Epoch — extending  from  the  year 
154{5  Ui  tln'  l>egiuning  of  the  following  century 
— witne«8«d  the  sudden  advance  of  both  branches 
of  art  to  abaohito  psrfcetfon ;  fiw  Falertrin*,  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  age,  was  evjually  great  in 
both,  and  has  left  us  Motets  &a  unapproachable 
in  their  beaoty  as  the  '  Missa  Pa{»ae  Marcelli.' 
Tbe  prolific  power  of  this  delightful  oom]>oser 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  jmrity  of  his 
style.  The  asTen  books  of  Motets  printed  during 
his  Hfttinw  eontain  two  hnndved  and  two  oom- 
positions,  for  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
voices,  among  which  may  be  found  numerous 
•xamplea  of  all  diflforent  claana  we  have 
deacribed.  About  a  hundiad  others,  including 
thirteen  for  twelve  voices,  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  among  the  archives 
of  the  PttDtifleal  Ohapel,  the  Latoran  BaaOica, 

S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and  the  Collepinm  Ro- 
mauum  ;  and  there  ia  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  were  loot  through  the  carelessneat  of  the 
■aoatro's  son,  Igino.  The  entire  oontente  of  the 
•even  printed  volumes,  together  with  seventy- 
two  of  the  Motets  hitherto  existing  only  in  MS., 
htm  Iwm  iamd  in  Hm  oompkto  tdllion  of 
Falestrina's  works  by  MeHsrs.  Brrftkopf  4HMrtel 
of  Leipzig ;  and  this,  *probably,  !•  as  many  as 
we  oan  now  hopo  for,  ss  it  is  wdl  known  that 
•OBM  of  the  MS.  oopka  wo  ham  mentioned  are 
incomplete'.  Among  bo  many  gems,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  number  for  special  notice. 
Farhapa  tha  llnaat  4^  all  an  those  printad  to  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Motets  for  five  voices,  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  book  of  Canticles  ; 
but  the  two  books  of  rimplor  ooBpontions  for 
fMT  voices  are  full  of  treasona.  Borne  are 
marvels  of  contrapuntal  cleverness  ;  others — 
whore  the  character  of  the  words  is  more  than 
nanaU  J  soImbb — as  unpretending  as  the  plainest 
Faju-  fxitinlon.  As  an  example  of  the  more 
elaborate  style  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of 
*8icnt  oervus  desiderat,'  contrasting  them  with 
n  lovely  passage  from  '  Fratres  ego  enim  accept, ' 
a  Motet  for  eight  voices,  in  which  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper  is  illustrated  by  simple 
affindaaenfaablalMaatji — 

Sirut  eervHS. 


cut 


rui<  ilai 


FratTM  ego. 


Si  •  4l»tt  ia  MS  WSI 


4     „  J 


la  -  rf.to  la 
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Palestrina's  greatest  contemporaries  in  the 
Ron)an  school  were  Vittoria,  whose  Motets  are 
second  only  in  importanoe  to  his  own,  Morales, 
Felice  and  Franceeco  Ancrio,  Bernardino  and 
(tiovanni  Maria  Nanini,  Luoa  Marenzio,  and 
Franceaoo  Soriano.  Tha  bonoor  of  tha  Flamidi 
school  was  supported  to  the  last  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  a  hoet  in  himself.  The  Venetian  school 
boasted,  after  Willaert,  Cipriau  de  Rore,  Andrea 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  especially  Giovanni 
Croc*',  the  originality  of  whose  style  was  only 
exceeded  by  its  wonderful  delicacy  and  sweet- 
nesB,  whidi  are  well  shown  in  the  following 
exampla:— > 


O  w 
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In  Sagland  the  Motet  was  cultivated  with 
gnat  soooeM  bj  some  of  the  best  oompoasn  of 

tho  best  j>oriod.  Ttio '  Cantiones  3acrae'  of  Tallis 
and  Byni  will  boar  comparison  with  the  finest 
^odnotions  of  the  Bonian  or  aoy  other  school, 
those  of  P^sftqga  altme  excepted.  And  besides 
those  we  poassae  a  number  of  beautiful  Motets 
by  Tjre,  John Tneraer,  John  Shepherd,  Fayrfax, 
Eobnt  JoluuKm,  Jobn  Dygon,  John  Thome, 
and  several  other  writers  nut  unknown  to  fame. 
Though  the  Latin  Motot  was,  as  a  mattor  of 
course,  banished  from  tho  services  of  the  church 
aftar  the  Eaformation,  its  style  atill  lived  on  in 
the  Full  Anthem,  of  wliirh  so  many  glorious 
examples  have  been  handtxl  down  to  us  ia  our 
Oathedral  <dioir-books ;  for  the  Pull  Antbem  is 
a  trae  Motet,  notwilhiteiiditig  t!te  language  in 
which  it  is  sung  ;  and  it  w  certain  that  som"  of 
the  pur»t  specimens  of  the  style  were  originally 
written  in  Latin,  and  adapted  to  ERglish  woida 
aflerwanl^^  in  the  atse  of  Byrd's  'Civitas 
sancti  tui,'  now  always  sung  as  *  Bow  tliine  ear, 
O  Lord.'  Orlando  Oibbons*8  First  (and  only) 
Set  of  '  Madrigals  and  Mottets,'  printed  in 
1612,  ri:niishea  a  singular  return  to  the  old  use 
of  the  word.  They  are  all  secular  songs  ;  as 
are  also  Martin  Pierwn'a  '  Hottaota,*  pnbliahad 
eighteen  years  later. 

The  Sixth  Epoch,  beginning  with  the  early 
years  of  the  I7th  century,  was  oue  of  sad  deoid- 
enoa.  The  Unprepared  Duaonances  introduced 
by  Monteverde  sapped  the  very  foundations  of 
the  polyphonio  schools,  and  involved  the  Motet, 
the  Mass,  and  the  Madrigal  in  a  oommco  ruin. 
Men  like  Claudio  Casciolini  and  Oregorio  Al- 
legri  did  their  \>ost  to  save  the  grand  old 
manner ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  century 
no  composer  did  it  ftill  jnatloa. 

The  Seventh  Kpoeh  iiuuigurated  a  new  slylr 
During  the  Latter  half  of  the  17th  century  iu- 
atmmental  music  made  a  rapid  advance ;  and 
Ifotets  with  instrumental  aooompaniments 
were  substituted  for  those  hutij^  by  voioee  alone. 
In  these  the  old  eoolesiabtical  modes  were 
naturally  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  modem 
tonality  ;  and  as  time  progressed  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  Durante,  Pcrgolesi,  and  other 
men  of  nearly  equal  reputation,  produced  really 
grant  woika  in  the  mow  manner,  and  thus  pre- 

pare<l  the  way  for  still  c^rontiT  orif^s. 

The  chief  glories  of  the  Eighth  Epoch  were 
oonflnad  to  Germany,  where  Seinluud  ^ser, 
the  Bach  family — with  Johann  Chiiitopli  and 
.Tohann  Sebastian  at  ita  head— Graun,  and 
ilaaae,  clothed  the  Motet  in  now  and  beautiful 
forma  whieli  wwa  torued  to  «»!e]]^t  iooonnt 
by  IToniilim  and  Rillc.  Wolf,  ITrller.  Fasch, 
and  Schicht  Tho  Motets  of  Sebastian  Bach 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion— known  well  enough  to  be  universally 
recognised  as  artistic  creations  of  the  highest 
order,  quite  unapproachable  in  their  own 
paonliar  atyle.   With  Haadal'a  Moteta  fow 


musicians  are  equally  f&miliar  ;  for  it  is  only  iu 
modem  timea  that  tiie  Oetmaa  Handel  Society 

ban  rescued  them  from  oblivion.  Nevertheh's^, 
they  are  extraordinarily  beautiful ;  tilled  with 
the  youthful  freshness  of  the  comjtoser's  early 
manner.  Baafalaa  a  'Salve  Begina,'  the  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  we  pos&etis  a  *  Laudate 
pueri,'  in  D,  uaed  aa  an  introduction  to  the 
Uti'echt  Jubilate  ;  another  in  F,  a  '  Dixit  Domi- 
nus,'  a  *  Nisi  Dorninus,'  and,  best  of  all,  a  lovely 
'  Silote  venti,'  for  soprano  sulo,  with  accouiji^iui- 
menta  for  a  stringed  band,  two  oboes,  and  two 
bas.'^oons,  tlie  last  movcm'^Tit  of  which,  '  Dulcia 
auior,  Jesu  care,'  was  intixKiuced  iu  '  Israel  in 
Ei^pt,'  on  ill  aaoond  fin  1756,  ada^^ 

to  the  wofda»  *Hopa,  n  para  and  laatiag 
treasure. ' 

Of  the  Ninth  or  Modern  Epoch  we  have  but 
litila  to  any.   The  ao-called  Motets  of  the 

19th  ccnttrry  have  no  rrn!  daim  to  any  other 
title  than  that  of  sacred  cantatas.  They  were« 
it  ia  true,  originally  intended  to  be  aung  at 
High  Mass  ;  but  tlie  '  Insanae  et  vanae  curao* 
of  Haydn,  the  '  Splundcnte  te  Deus  '  of  Mozart, 
and  the  '  O  salutaris '  of  Cherubini,  exquisitely 
beantifnl  aa  tiiey  are,  when  regarded  aiinpljr  aa 
music,  have  so  little  in  common  with  the  Motet 
in  its  typical  form  that  one  cau  scarcely  under- 
stand how  the  name  ever  came  to  be  bestowed 
u{xm  them.  Tho  Motets  of  Mendelssohn,  again, 
have  but  little  athnity  with  these — indcp  l,  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  ;  for  iu  s^ite 
of  the  dates  at  whioh  thaj  were  prodnoed  tiiej 
may  more  fairly  be  classed  w  ith  the  great  works 
of  the  Eighth  Epoch,  to  which  tlieir  atyle  very 
closely  assimilates  them.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  to  his  three  Motets  for  trabia  voices,  written 
for  the  Convent  of  the  Trinitlt  da'  Monti  nt 
Rome,  as  gems  of  modem  art. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  a  former  article  on 
the  traditional  manner  of  singing  the  polyphonic 
Mass,  aiiplics  with  equal  force  to  the  Motet. 
It  will  need  an  equal  amount  of  exx>reasion  and 
an  equal  variety  of  oolonring ;  and  aa  ita  posi- 
tion in  the  3t!rvioe  is  anterior  to  tb*-  Elevation 
of  the  Host  a  vigorous  jorU  will  not  t>e  out 
of  place,  when  the  sense  of  the  words  de- 
mands it.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
find  more  profitable  stu'lir"^  for  the  practi  '->f 
polyphonic  singing  th&u  the  best  Motets  of 
the  beat  period.  wla.iu 

MOTETT  SOCIETV',  THE.  was  cst^bliahad 
in  1841,  it-s  chi«'l  promoter  Iwing  William  Dyc«, 
R.  A.  The  object  waa  to  print  '  A  Collectiou  of 
Ancdent  Church  Muaie,*  adapted  to  English 
words,  with  a  compressed  score,  for  the  pttr]K>se 
of  accompaniment.  The  subecriptiou  was  a 
guinea  a  yeat.  The  musical  portion  was  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Rimbault,  who  ackuowledgaa 
in  his  preface  that  '  the  greater  [vart  of  the 
Motetts  of  Palestriua  were  adapted  by  Mr. 
William  Dyoe/ 
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The  works  won*  publiahed  in  large  folio,  and 
in  parts,  fonninj^'  tiiree  divinomt: — Ho.  1,  An- 

t! .  IMS  for  Festivals;  No.  2,  S<rvu»-3  ;  No.  8, 
.Miscellaneous  ADtlionis,  in  all  192  papos  of 
niiauc,  and  a  lew  more  of  introductory  matti-r. 


Dnmteml.  IViotriu*.  M«j|ui(.  luwl  N.  Itim., 

ta  «k«tM4.4  Bj^,  '8ute(iMMtdOlarU,4T. 


Lipi.    Nov  It  !•  high  Uiite.  0  v. 


4  V. 


BaboU  1  bring  you. 


4v. 

Da  These  tlttnfi  h**«  I,  4  t. 
Do.   Thcas  are  they,  4  r. 
Da   ThU  ihail  be.  •  v. 
Dtu  BcMkfartlLtT. 
F.MIftfiirtk  Iksra 
4t. 

iivinwsd.4T. 

I  vnto  me,  4  t. 

luiu.    And  the  Angel.  4  V. 

Dt'    If  ye  ke»p  my,  4 
Xaflcn.    Bleewd  U  the  loaii.  4  t. 
Xtfen.  For  he  wma  %  good,  4 

Dol   The  ntte*  ci  bitn.  4  v. 

DtL    Be  ntth  uiiV>  thmn.  4  t. 

DSk    Are  ytr  «i>le  tn  ilrutk.  4  T. 
Croce,     \D.J  th^y  went  furth.  4t. 

Oo    Oiar^etheiD  tb«t  are.  4  r. 
ijrl.    Blew  tbe  Lord  ye,  9  r. 
Uti     Bat  watch  thoa,  4 
Ooea.    Hnw  anto  Him.  4  r. 
0.  H.  Kaniiii.  All  thy  vorfca.  S  v. 

lefin      M  l^rrrrc.  A  r. 

ralMtrlaa.    Behold  Um  LMsb  of 
.4t. 

Iff*  tow 


TJttnri*. 
4». 

Coli'Ona. 

CafaHelt. 


CommBntea  Serrioe, 

MafDif.  Mtd  S.  Dim. 

Magnlfkcat.  8  T. 
Te  Deom  and 


4». 


OrvMHaa, 

o.  OlMMna.  Whf  loi  ttoa  m 

hea»y,  4  t. 
Liiwo.    U  [jraiie  the  Lord.  5  t. 
lie.   Met  uuto  M,  S  «. 

P.  (Mm.  IvUlalnurglWktv. 
Byrt.  rft«ntw.O  Lm4.4v. 
Taint.   Hear  tlie  voice,  4  t. 
PhleatrlM.   O  Ood,  Thou  art.  4*. 
Tallia.    All  people  that  on  anrth. 
4t. 

Fanant.  UntoThee.  U  Uirrl,  4  v. 
Falaatrtna.   I  will  loagBlfy  Tbea, 

9  T. 

F.  riella  Porta.    Be  merciful.  4  t. 

Ihj     KiKhtmaa  art  Thou.  4  v. 
halwtrtoa.  O  Lord  my  Ood,  4  V. 

Vittofk.  l«nflvttkMlia.4T. 

Do.    It  la  a  good  tiling.  4  v. 
l>u.   Teach  me,  O  U>n),  4  v. 
Db.    How  luug  wilt  Thuu.  4  t. 
Do.    My  nod.  my  Ood.  4  t. 
Do.    Unto  Thee.  O  Ood,  4  t. 
Dou   Behold,  now  pnriw,  4  *. 
ralaatrlna.   O  Lof4  OaA  «(  aw 

aaJration.  B  T. 
Tallli.  <irrat  and  manrelloua,  5  V. 
Luao.   Hmi  mj  prayer,  4  v. 
Byrd.  Sava  m»,  O  Ood.  4  r, 
Tye.   fVa«n  the  depth,  4  r. 
IahOl    I  will  Inee  thee.  4  T. 
Vlttorla.    Have  me.  U  *i<«l.  4  T. 
Mai.   O  pralae  the  Lord.  4  v 
njlia.  Btaaaea  an  thoaa.  6 
Bhaphord.  HaatotliMhOGod.4v. 
Crooe.   Behold  now.  pnlaa,  4  v. 
Do.  OpralaatheLet«.4v. 
T>o.   O  df*  thanka,  4  t. 
Ivj.   Teach  nie  Thy  way.  4 
Do.    Give  ear.  Lord,  4  t. 
Do.    Behold.  I  bring  you.  4  ▼. 
■  aieo.    Save  me.  O  God,  4  t. 
Hi*  M.  Dtaik.  ^^*|^  <gl^^Tl"'°^'  4 

W.  C. 

MOTETUS.  A  name  given,  in  the  infancy 
of  polTplMaie  miuio,  to  •  middle  part  written 
far  tile  voice,  which  was  afterwards  calle<l  Mrdius 
«r  AUtu,  Th«  term  was  conatantly  used  in 
fhit  tenie  in  ISfh  and  14th  oentnriM,  and 
probably  still  earlier.  w.  8.  R. 

MOTIF  (Germ.  Motiv),  a  word  which  is  in 
process  of  naturalisation  into  English,  and 
tiUdi  hM  BO  leu  than  ibiw  distlnot  tn«aiiings, 
according  to  which  it  will  be  found  under 
separate  heads  :  first,  the  German  word  origin- 
ally means  what  we  call  FiovRE,  that  is,  a 
ihort  group  of  notes,  '  which  produces  a  single, 
fnriijilfte,  and  distinct  impression* ;  second,  it 
ia  used  as  a  synonym  for  Subject  ;  third,  as 
•qoiTaleiit  to,  tad  aa  abbnviation  of,  IiBIT> 
Motiv,  which  has  been  fully  treated.  m. 

MOTION  ia  change  of  pitch  in  BUccos.sive 
iounds,  when  they  are  allotted  to  a  single  )>art 
«r  voioB,  or  to  granps  of  parti  or  voices  which 
Kiund  simult.incously.  The  motions  of  a  single 
fart  are  classihed  according  as  the  successive 
itipi  do  or  do  not  exceed  the  limi^p  of  a  degree 
•f  the  scale  at  a  time,  the  former  being  called 
'disjunct,'  and  the  latter  'conjunct'  motion. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  two 


Conjunct.  isekthovi 


IJekthovkn. 


etc 


Dij^QBCt. 


The  independent  motionB  of  different  parts 

■onnding  together  constitute  counterjtoint,  and 
are  classified  according  to  their  relations,  as- 
'contrary,'  'similar,'  and  'oblique,'  motions. 
In  the  first  the  itarta  either  distinctly  oonvergo 
or  diverge,  one  rising  wlion  the  other  falls.  In 
the  second  the  parts  eitlier  rise  or  fall  together, 
though  not  neoeenrily  at  equal  distanoea.  The 
third  refers  to  one  part  only,  which  moTOt  np 
or  down  while  another  stands  still. 

Further  explanations  and  examples  will  be 
found  under  llio  TwpeotiTe  headings,    o.  h.  h.  p. 

MOTTL,  Fki.ix,  a  celebrated  and  highly 
gifted  GoiuiiKttir,  was  bom  at  Unter-St.  Yeit 
nev  Vienna,  August  29,  1866.  At  a  hojho 
possessed  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and  obtained 
adiiiiHsion  to  the  Liiwenburgiwlic  C<»nvict,  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Imjterial  Court  Chapel. 
Later  on  he  entered  tiie  Vienna  Conserrmtoriinn, 
whore  Josef  ITellnie.sherger  goon  rPCor,mi.sod  the 
eminent  gifts  of  young  Mottl,  who  in  due  course 
obtained  all  the  prizes  the  college  could  award. 
The  Academical  Richard  Wagner  Verein  of 
Vienna  elected  liiui  to  the  yvost  of  conductor  of 
the  society's  concerts,  and  it  was  there  that  his 
eminent  aUlKy  ae  a  ch^  tTord^re  attraeted 
general  notice.  In  1876  Mottl  took  part  in 
the  liayreuth  Festival  performances  of  Wagner's 
'  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  '  as  stage  conductor,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  most  aetiTe  memben  of 
the  so-called  '  Nibelungen-kanzlei.'  Uj>on  the 
recommendation  of  Dessolf  he  obtained  in  1881 
the  poet  of  oondnetor  at  the  €b«nd  Dncal  Opera 
HouHe  at  Carlsnihe,  which  post  he  held  until 
1903.  Mottl's  energetic  activity  raised  the 
performances  at  this  o{»era- house  to  a  place 
amongst  the  finest  to  he  heard  in  Qormaajk 
A  sworn  enemy  of  all  routine  work,  ho  produced 
at  Carlsruhe  many  important  stage  works  of 
modem  times,  including  the  complete  cycle  of 
o|>eras  by  Berlioz,  and  all. the  musical  dramas 
of  Richard  Wagner.  Mottl  has  also  obtained 
brilliant  successes  as  a  conductor  of  concerts  ; 
he  was  dirsotor  of  the  Fhilhannonie  Boeiety  of 
Carlsruhe  until  1892,  and  was  in  1886  appointed 
by  the  Bayreuth  authorities  to  conduct  the 
festival  performances  of  'Tristan  uiid  Isolde,' 
a  tssk  which  he  accomplished  to  perfeetion. 
[He  went  to  New  York  to  conduct  the  f>orfonn- 
anoe  of  '  Parsifal '  given  there  in  1903-4].  He 
has  eomposed  three  operas,  '  Agnes  Bemauer ' 
(successfully  produced  at  Weimar  in  1880), 
•  Ramin  '  and  '  Funst  und  Sanger,'  a  '  Festspiel ' 
'Eberstein'  (produced  at  Carlsmhe  in  1881), 
m  string  qoaitet,  a  soing-cgrda  '  Fkn  im  Boaeh/ 
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beudes  a  considerable  number  of  songs  for  oue 
voiee  and  j»mnoforte  aocompaninMnt.  He  has 
rditfxl  various  works  of  Berlioz,  and  thf  '  Earbier 
vou  Bagdad '  of  Cornelius  ;  he  haa  orchestrated 
Iiiszfs  {ttanolhrto  solo,  *St.  Francis  ot  Aaem 
preaching  to  the  birds.'  It  was  plajr«d  ftt  the 
Richter  Concert  of  June  4,  1888.  [He  con- 
ducted a  Wagner  Concert  in  the  Queen's  Hall 
<m  April  17, 1894,  «id  vppmnd  ofton  in  London 
subee<|uenlly,  at  many  series  of  similar  concerts. 
In  June  1898  he  conducted  the  Nihclungen 
trilogy  at  Govent  Garden.  In  1904  he  was 
made  a  diraolor  of  tfao  Botlin  Boyal  Aoadsmj 
of  Music]  r.  A. 

MOUNSEY.  The  name  of  two  English  lady 
oigHiittB  uid  mmioiuia.  Tbo  tldtr  of  the  two, 
Ann  Sh£('1'ard,  was  bom  in  LoDdon,  April  17, 
1811,  and  studied  under  Ijogier.  She  is  alluded 
to  by  Spohr  in  his  account  of  his  visit  to 
Logier'a  aoademj  in  1820.*  In  1828  the  was 
elected  organist  to  a  church  at  Ckj-tnTi  ;  in 
1829  to  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  KC,  and 
on  Nov.  22,  1837  to  St.  Vedast's,  Foster  Lane. 
In  1834  Miss  Mounsey  became  an  associAto  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1843  she  gave 
the  first  of  six  series  of  Classical  Concerts,  at 
Cnwlnr  Hdl,  London,  for  ono  of  wkidi  MondelS' 
sohn'  composed  'Hear  my  Prayer,'  for  voices 
and  organ  first  pt^rformed  Jan.  8,  1845.  On 
April  28, 1853  she  married  Mr.  W.  Bartholomew, 
and  in  the  same  year  oompoac  i  th*  oratorio  of 
'The  \ativitv,'  whi  li  v,'?i3  performed,  Jan.  17, 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  John  Hullah  at 
St  Hartin's  HalL  Mn.  BurthoIouMW  wm  well 
known  in  London  M  a  teacher ;  she  published 
npnTards  oflOO  songs,  40  part-songs,  and  a  large 
munber  of  works  for  piano  and  for  organ.  She 
diod  in  London,  Jnne  84,  1891. 

The  secou'l  sister,  Ki  tzabkth,  was  bom  in 
London,  Oct  8,  1819,  and  developed  consider* 
able  tnnsical  ability  at  a  Tory  early  age.  She 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  FMer^e,  Ctanthill, 
in  1834,  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  a  port 
■he  resigned  in  1882.  The  organ  of  St.  Fatar^a, 
n  fine  inalrainont  1^  Hill,  WW  one  of  thooe 
which  Mendelssohn  frequently  played  during 
his  visits  to  London.  (See  anfr,  p.  138.)  In 
1842  Miss  Eliaukbeth  Mounsey  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Sotimty.  Be> 
sidrs  the  organ  and  piam,  nho  at  one  time 
devoted  much  study  to  the  guitar,  and  in  1833 
and  1884  nppeond  in  pablic  as  n  performer 
thereon.  She  published  several  works  for  all 
three  instruments.  [She  died  in  London,  Oct. 
3,  1905,  having  lived  in  the  same  house, 
S8  Branawiek  Plnee,  Olty  Rood,  for  eighty- 
three  years.  See3fu.s.  Times,  1905,  p.  71?^.]  o, 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  The  English  name 
of  Beethoven's  oratorio,  '  Christus  am  Oelberg.' 
It  was  first  ])roduoed  in  this  country  on  Feb. 
25,  1814,  by  Sir  George  Smart,  in  the  Lenten 
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oratonos  at  Druiy  Lane ;  and  the  Kngliah 
venion  wea  pcobaUy  made  by  Arnold,  nt  tliat 

time  manager  of  the  King's  Thpatrt  arid  a 
prominent  person  in  all  theatrical  matters. 
Another  version  was  made  by  Thos.  Oliphant, 
and  a  Udrd  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  Tiia  atveog 
feeling  prevailing  iu  England  fif^airitt  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour  as  a  personage  in  the 
oratorio,  whieh  led  to  the  moaifioationa  in  tho 
versions  already  mentioned,  led  to  one  by  Dr. 
Hudson  of  Dublin  in  1842,  iu  which  the  story 
was  changed  to  that  of  David,  and  the  title  to 
'EngedL'  [In  thaprsaent  day  this  con  ]  i  liaa 
is  [r^nerally  given  up,  hut  it  wa.?.  ndnpt^i  as 
lately  as  in  1905,  at  the  Bristol  Festival.!  O. 

IIOURTAIN,  Henry,  a  Dublin  mnndan, 
and  violinist  of  ability,  who  was  also  established 
as  ft  music -seller  and  publisher  in  the  Irish 
oapitui  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  18  th 
century.  Fmn  before  1785,  ha  waa  at  SO 
Whitefriar  Street,  but  about  1790  removed 
from  thence  to  44  Orafton  Street.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  engraved  single  songs  fW>m 
the  popular  operas  of  the  day,  and  besides  about 
1785,  issued  a  small  book — 'The  Gentleman's 
Catch  Book,'  which  he  edited  and  dedicated  to 
the  Hibernian  Oateh  GInb. 

Jo.'^Ki'H  MorNTAiN,hi8  8on,  was  equally  clever 
on  the  violin,  and  came  to  LiverjKXjl  where  he 
was  leader  at  the  Concert  Hall,  and  the  theatre. 
In  this  town  he  married  Sarah  Wilkinson,  and 
came  with  her  to  Covent  Garden,  wli^rr  he  waa 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  Uis  wile's  Christian 
name  yvnm  in  different  biographical  notioaa — 
Sarah,  Sophia,  and  Rosomau,  being  variously 
given.  She  was  bom  about  1768  of  parents 
named  Wilkinson,  who  were  circus  performers 
engaged  at  Sadler^a  Wells.  As  a  young  girl  she 
was  handfd  over  U>  Charles  Di^nlin  who  trained 
her  as  a  singer,  and  employed  her  in  a  little 
bnrletta  named  *  Mount  Pamaasns*  aolad  at  hia 
Royal  Circus,  where  she  made  soma  anccesa. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1782,  she  appeared  at 
the  Hay  market  Theatre,  and  in  1784  went  to 
Hull  where  she  Bought  an  engagement  from  Tate 
Wilkinson  who  at  first  refused  her.  She  obtained 
a  public  hearing  at  the  benefit  of  one  of  his 
actors,  and  he  then  gave  her  a  part  in  'The 
Maid  of  the  MilL'  At  this  time  hw  paranta 
Wfn^  entirely  dependent  on  her.  She  rnvidly 
rose  as  a  vocalist^  and  in  1786  was  engaged  at 
Oovent  Garden  Tlieatre.  In  1787  ahe  mamed 
Joseph  Mountein  (see  above).  Though  her 
reception  hy  the  public  while  at  Covent  Oarflen 
was  enthusiastic,  yet  for  some  reason  the  mana- 
gers kept  her  considerably  in  tiie  background, 
and  she  kft  thr  thratTT  to  go  to  Dublin.  In 
1790  she  again  returned  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre ,  andtYawdialL  At  tbia  latter  plaoa  aha 
was  a  great  acquisition,  and  her  name  figures 
as  singer  there  from  1793  to  1799.  She  again 
returned  to  Covent  Garden,  but  left  it  in  1798, 
oltinataly  singing  at  tlia  EDaymarket  and  Dratf 
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Iaim.  In  1  harinp  had  a  inonologn«  enter- 
teiameat  wntteu  lor  her,  she  went  ou  tour,  and 
ftnalljr  rstind  from  the  stage  on  May  4,  1816. 
She  died  at  Hammersmitli,  July  3,  1841.  In 
person  she  was  amall,  but  in  her  beat  period  very 
attractiTe.  r.  k. 

MOUNTAIN  SYLPH,  THE.  A  romantic 
ballet  opera  in  two  acta ;  words  by  J.  T. 
Thackeraj,  moaic  by  John  Bamett.  Produced 
«t  th*  Bn^Jiah  0pm  Hoitte  (Lyceum),  August 
»,  1831.  v.. 

MOUNT- EDQCUMB£,  Richard  Edocumbe, 
•eoond  Earl  of,  bom  Sept  13,  1764,  an  amateur 
mosiciaii  and  composer,  whose  Italian  opera 
*  Zenobia  '  |>erformed  at  the  King's  Theatre 
hk  1800  for  the  benefit  of  Banti.  He  is  best 
kDOim  M  Mthor  of  Mittieat  JbtnAtisesnues, 
anUainin{i  an  Accouixt  of  the  Italinu  (>f>rr<i  in 
England  from  177 London,  1825 ;  an  amusing, 
goasipiog  book,  oonteining  nraoh  nseftil  Infor* 
mitlim-  Two  other  editiuna,  with  a  continua- 
tion, appeared,  and  in  1834  a  fourth,  including 
the  MuMtoal  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
thftt  ymt.    H«  dwd  Sept  26,  1889.    w.  H.  h. 

MOUNTIKR,  who  irt  mlkd  by  Humey  'the 
Chichester  boy,'  was  probably  of  French  origin, 
ami  «diieated  mmiadly  in  the  choir  of  Chfehetter 
CSithadiml.  Be  made  his  first  appearance  '  in 
Character  on  any  stage '  as  Ac-is,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Miss  Ame  (afterwards  Mrs.  CHbber),  May  17, 
17SS^  at  the  H*yii»ric«t  Tlietttre, — the  perform- 
ance got  uj»  by  th«  elder  Arne.  Mountier  sang, 
in  the  same  year,  the  part  of  Neptune  (though 
odfwUaeii  for  thftt  of  Fhcsbua,  imioh  was  giyen 
afterwards  to  Barret)  in  Lediard's  '  Britannia, 
an  Enf:!is!t  Oiw^ra,'  with  niTiaicby  Lampe,  'after 
the  Itaimn  loaiiuer,'  a  work  not  mentioned  by 
tto  hiographen  of  that  compoBar.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  inter^ting  to  rrron?  tljat  tho  caste 
indtided  Cecilia  Yoang  (Britannia),  afterwards 
Mn.  Aim.  Snaaana  Maaon  (Pnhudk  Virtoa), 
Coraano,  or  Commano  (Discord),  a  basso  who 
ha<l  «'ing  the  year  b<?for«  on  the  Italian  stage. 
Waltz  (Honour),  the  well-known  singer  who, 
fnmk  h^ing  *  Handal'a  eook,*  baaauie  afterwards 
th*'  yvrrformf  r  nf  many  of  thatmaater's  principal 
baas  parte  in  opera  and  oratorio, — and  other 
peiftaiuera.  In  tha  following  year  wa  find 
Mountier  promoted  to  the  Italian  stage,  and 
singing  the  part  of  AdellxTto  in  Ilandt'l's 
'  Ottone '  (revived),  after  which  hiti  nauio  dues 
not  aj>pear  again  in  the  bilk.  3.  M. 

^TOURET,  Jean  Johei-h,  born  nt  Avirrnnn, 
April  10, 1682,  was  in  the  senrio«)  of  the  Duchesa 
OB  Maina  at  Furit  from  ahoat  1707,  and  eomposed 
his  first  ballets  in  1714 ;  bis  firstopera,  'Arianc,' 
in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  was  prodticc<l  April6, 
1717,  'Les  Amours  des  Dieux.'an  'opera- ballet' 
In  four  s<:^  n6s  and  a  prologue;  came  out  in  1727, 
and  *  Lm  Triomphr-i  Ar-n  Sftis'  in  M^,1.  Thf! 
aamea  and  dates  of  other  operan  and  ballets  will 
ba  fevad  in  tha  QmOUm-Uafkm,  lloarat  was 
^ipofaitad  moaieal  dirsotorof  theOopoartaSpbi' 


tucls  in  1728,  and  held  the  post  till  the  concerts 
were  taken  over  by  the  AcademieKoyale  in  1784. 
For  Ihia  fnatttntion  ha  wreta  a  hodc  of  malatii 
piibli.Hhedinl742 ;  andfortheCom6dieItalienne, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  the  conductor,  a 
piece  okUed  'Arlequin  Pluton.'  He  died  at 
Charenton,  Dec.  22,  1738.  M. 

MOUSQUKTAIRES  DE  LA  REINE,  LES. 
An  op^ra-comi^ue  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  St. 
Georgea,  mudo  by  HaMry.    Produced  at  tha 

Op<'r;i  Comi  jiir,  Feb.  3,  1846.  O. 

MOUSSOKUSKY,  Modeste  Petbovicb,  bom 
March  1 6/28, 1 835,  at  his  father's  country-honaa 
at  Karcvo,  In  the  OovomuMnt  of  Pskov.  Hia 
childhood  was  spent  among  niml  Hiirroundings. 
Iktth  his  parents  were  musical,  and  his  mother 
tanght  him  the  piano  from  a  Tsty  aaily  aga. 
Before  hr  ^.vas  tiitic  )w  played  several  of  Liszt'a 
oompoaitious  and  a  pianoforte  oonoerto  of  Field's. 
Whfle  at  the  'Ensfgns'  8diodl'  In  81  FManburg 
he  continued  to  Uiki-  lessons  from  the  pianist 
Herke  (Oerke).  On  leaving  this  institution  he 
was  gazetted  to  the  famous  '  Proobrajeiisky ' 
regimanty  aoooantad  ona  of  l^e  anartaat  hi  tha 
service.  Gifted  with  a  j)lea.«iant  baritone  voice, 
and  a  fadlity  for  improvising,  his  attitude 
towards  moaio  ramainad  pnrdy  that  of  an 
amateur  until  1857,  whan  bahaeame  acquainted 
v.ith  mrgoniijsky,  and  was  thus  brought  in 
contact  mth  all  the  members  of  the  New  kuasiau 
School.  He  now  began  to  study  tiia  works  4^ 
Hppth  ovrn,  Glinka,  and  Schumann,  and  generally 
to  eulaige  hia  musical  outlook.  BaUkirev  soon 
recognised  tbadranmtietendettayin  llooasoi^ky, 
and  set  him  to  com|>OMe  music  to  '  (Edipus,'  of 
which  an  excellent  translation  had  just  appeared 
iu  Russian.  He  wo^  ali>o  occupied  with  a  pro- 
ject to  compose  an  opera  on  tha  aal|}aot  of  Viator 
IIu;?  H  'lland'Iaknd^'faatgotnoftirtharlSiaa 
the  libretto. 

Aa  ba  baoame  inereaaingly  abaorbed  in  music, 
Moossorgsky  found  his  military  duties  more  and 
more  irksome.  Cui,  Rimsky  - Korsakov,  and 
Borodin  had  accepted  the  neceseity  of  a  dual 
profession,  and  StaasoT — who  entertained  tha 
hig!i.""5t  "j'tTiinn  n\'  ^^ n'ts'Horgsky's  talents  — 
couiuielled  prudeuue,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  military  dntiaa  naad  not  prove  fktal  to  their 
development  But  Mouaaorgsky  had  immense 
faith  in  hi.s  jxiwers,  and  even  the  ]iermiastons  of 
hia  mother  could  not  prevent  him  from  s»'nding 
in  his  papers.  At  twenty -two  he  began  tha 
long  struggle  with  poverty  whir-h  lfi<ited — with 
scarcely  a  bright  interval  —to  the  end  of  his  Ufa. 
Far  from  being  able  to  devote  himaalf  ezduaivaly 
to  his  art,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  sub* 
ordinate  post  in  a  government  office,  in  order  to 
live.  This  uncongenial  work  proved  a  constant 
hindranoa  to  his  artistic  projects.  Highly 
stni'ii,',  Timrhidly  sensitive,  and  impatient  if  all 
chcvks  to  his  ambition,  Momsoigsky  was  fre> 
quently  tempted  tO  forget  his  trooblsa  in  ill 
aaoitabla  and  iiwgular  mods  of  lifo  which  ptovad 
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injarious  to  his  health.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  qiattors  grew  worse,  and  in  1866,  after 
a  serious  breakdown,  he  consented  to  live  for  a 
lime  in  the  hoiis*?  of  his  married  Lrother  at 
MinkittO,  and  then  recovered  suliiuiently  to  do 
some  of  bii  beat  work.  In  1868,  liaviiig  ex- 
haustcxl  the  patience  of  liis  Department,  ho  re- 
turiic'l  to  Pek'rsburg  with  the  score  of  liis 
national  muiiic  dioiiia  '  Ikiris  Godouuov.  The 
optratio  danefeion  reqiMifeed  Mmmmffikj  to 
■horten  the  work  and  give  more  opportunity  to 
^iho  aoloists.  In  this  revised  form  the  work  wa» 
Ant  perfonnod  »t  the  Haryinsky  Theatre,  St 
PeteiBboig,  Jan.  24  (Feb.  6),  1874.  In  s]>it« 
of  much  acrimonious  criticism  it  must  have 
interested  the  public,  since  it  was  given  twenty 
tiim»  in  the  ooone  of  the  eeaeon.  It  mm  per- 
formed in  Moscow  in  18S9.  In  lvS96  a  new 
edition  was  issued,  the  instrumentation  revised 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Although  it  has  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  repertory  of  the  State 
theatres,  'Boris  Godounov'  has  been  revived 
with  success  by  private  companies  and  on  benefit 
nights.  After  '  Botia' GodoonoT '  Hooaorgsky 
turned  his  attention  to  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
Princes  Khovanstobin,  suggested  to  bim  by 
Stassov  in  1872. 

Ftom  1870  to  1881  Moussorgsky  continued  to 
live  and  work  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  first  lie 
shared  rooms  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  but  when 
the  latter  mairied,  he  found  himaelf  once  more 
upon  bis  own  resources.  The  pinoh  of  poverty 
grew  intolerable,  and  his  health  was  more  and 
more  undertnined.  A  tour  in  Houth  Russia 
leith  the  gifted  ainger  Mile.  Leonov  gave 
promise  of  comparative  ]irn«^j  rrify.  But  it  came 
too  late.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Houssorgsky  frequently  had  recourse  to  drugs 
•nd  stimululi^  in  whfeh  he  sought  relief  from 
eotiHtmt  uervoiis  depression.  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  Rupm  s  portoait  of  the  composer  painted 
ahortly  before  hie  dea^  and  compare  it  witii 
Borodin*8a<countof  tlio  smart  young  guardsman, 
and  we  shall  need  no  further  biographical 
commentary.  In  this  slovenly,  broken-down, 
but  not  unlovable  personality  wo  may  find  traces 
of  the  ^Toussorgsky  of  earlier  days,  at  once  the 
most  imaginative  and  realistic  of  musicians  ; 
aomething,  too,  still  lingers  of  Hoiusorgsky  the 
hnmorist,  the  composer  of  such  satires  upon 
his  contemporaries  as  'The  Gallery'  and  'The 
Lay  of  the  Classicist' ;  still  more  of  Moussorgsky 
tho  ehild-Iover  who  had  emdi  tender  inright  into 
the  children's  world  :  but  the  most  haunting 
imprmion  of  the  |>ortrait  is  that  of  the  pitiful, 
tnigic  Moussorgsky,  dying  in  the  prime  of  life, 
his  tine  genius  alrea4ly  dimmed  and  deteriorated, 
dratined  never  Ln  know  the  invigorating  joy 
of  recognition  and  success,  lie  died  in  the 
Military  Hospital  of  St  NiohoUa,  in  St.  Petera> 
bur;^',  on  hia  fortf^aeooodbirdidsy,  March  18/28, 
1881. 

Moussorgsky  is  the  closest  follower  of  Dai^- 


mysky.  He  is  not  leas  national  in  sympathy 
than  the  direct  diadplea  of  Glinka ;  bnt  whereas 
their  tendendea  ate  lyrical  and  ideal,  those  of 
Moussorgsky  are  emj>hatic.iny  (J!H[>n«  <l  to  real- 
ism. In  this  reepect^  and  also  because  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  vocal  rather  than  a  symphonic 
composer,  his  musical  temperament  accords  witli 
that  of  Dargoniijsky.  His  donunant  idea  was 
to  bring  music  into  closer  relationship  with 
aotual  life.  In  a  letter  to  Vladimir  Stassov  he 
reveals  his  artistic  intentions  :  '  To  seek  assidu- 
ously the  most  delicate  and  subtle  features  of 
human  natiave— of  the  human  orawd—to  taXkm 
them  into  unknown  regions,  to  ttilM  tilam  OUT 
own  :  this  seems  to  me  the  true  vocation  of  the 
artist  ...  to  feed  upon  bomanity  as  a  heaitiiy 
diet  vrhieh  haa  been  nefi^ected — there  Uea  the 
whole  problem  of  art.*  Tliis  view,  legitimate  in 
its  first  expression,  led  the  com{K>6er  insensibly 
to  an  attitude  of  complete  negation.  Of  all  tbe 
Russians  he  is  the  only  one  to  whom  tbe  epithet 
•  musical  Nihilist '  can  be  applied  with  any  show 
of  justice.  Seeing  nature  in  ever)  thing  and 
making  the  exaet  copying  of  nnture  the  first 
duty  of  the  artist,  Moussorgsky  came  to  r^ect 
the  formula  of  '  art  for  art's  sake '  as  meaning- 
less. To  attempt  in  a  work  of  art  the  union  of 
beauty  with  the  material  object,  seemed  to  bin 
a  puerility  belonging  to  the  childhood  of  art. 

In  order  to  understand  Moussoigsky  a  work 
and  hia  attitude  towards  art,  it  is  neoeaaary  to 
realise  the  social  conditions  under  which  helived. 
Ho  wnt  a  true  child  of  the  sixties,  of  that  period 
of  moral  and  intellectual  leruiont  which  followed 
the  aoosaaioii  of  Alexander  II.  and  tiw  emand* 
pation  of  the  serfs.  Of  the  little  group  of  eom- 
posers  then  striving  to  give  musical  expression 
to  their  newly  awakened  nationality,  nooo  ma 
so  entirely  earried  away  by  the  litemy  and 
political  movements  of  the  time  as  Moussorgsky. 
£very  man  was  asking  himself  and  his  comradee 
the  question  posed  by  the  moat  popular  novel 
of  the  <biy  :  '  Wliat  shall  we  do  ? '  Tho  answer 
was:  'Throw  aside  social  and  artistic  conven- 
tions. Make  art  tlio  handmaiden  of  humanity. 
Seek  not  for  beauty  but  for  truth.  Go  to  the 
people.  IIi>M  nut  the  liand  of  fellowship  to  tlie 
liberated  masties  and  learn  from  them  the  true 
purpose  of  life.*  To  thia  demooimtie  and  utili- 
tarian spirit,  to  this  deep  compassion  for  the 
I>eople,  to  this  contempt  for  the  dandyism 
and  dilettantism  of  an  earlier  generation, 
Mtmasoigaky  strove  to  give  expreasion  in 
his  music,  as  Perov  expressed  it  in  painting, 
as  Tobemiohevsky,  Doetoievsky,  and  Tolatoi 
expreased  it  in  Bction.  We  may  disagree  with 
his  lesthetic  principles,  but  we  must  oonfeaa 
that  he  carried  out  with  logical  sequcn<^  and 
conviction  a  considerable  portion  of  his  pro- 
gramme. In  hia  sincere  efforts  to  attain  great 
ends  he  undoubtedly  overlooked  the  me^ns. 
He  could  never  submit  to  tlie  discipline  of  a 
thorough  miuical  training  as  did  Tchaikovsky 
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•od  Rimdcj-KomkoT.  He  preserved  his  origin- 
•Sty  lataot,  bat  at  a  heavy  ooat.    The  weak- 

mem  of  his  technique  has  been  exaggerated  by 
those  who  put  down  all  his  |*cnli(iriti>«  to 
ignorance  ;  but  iii  some  respects — particularly  i 
u  n§^nk  oreheetratiop — ^hii  ofafbunanahip  was  | 
csrlaialj  lloe<iual  to  the  demands  of  his  iuspira- 
tkm,  for  hia  ainis  were  very  lofty.  Had  this 
been  otherwise  Mooaaorgaky's  name  would  have 
be«n  more  closely  Knkad  with  thoaa  of  fieriiot 
tad  Bichard  Strauss. 

Hn  aon^  are  the  finest  exprenion  of  hia 
wtistie  intentkma.  The  ordimvy  themes  of 
lyric  verse  had  no  attraction  for  Moussorgsky. 
Conventional  subjects  were  failures  in  his  liandn. 
His  songs  are  a  series  of  '  human  documents  '  iu 
which  the  psychology  of  the  Rosaian  people  is 
faithfully  rfflected.  The  whole  army  of  the 
'humiliated  and  offended'  supplied  him  with 
nbgeela.  HoliMra-cnstodflMMtypsaiif  lonil 
life  with  extraordinary  fiddity  to  natnra.  Ho 
Lad  also  a  vein  of  sardonic  hnmonr,  and  his  musi- 
cal satires  upon  the  critica,  prieats,  and  minor  t 
dMala  of  kis  day  an  unique  in  tlidr  dovor  | 
mimicry  and  mordant  sarcasm.  He  is  the 
Javenal  of  musicians.  In  the  series  of  songs 
entitled  'The  Nnraery'  he  has  done  for  the 
ddldrBD  what  he  had  already  done  for  the  peas- 
antry :  caught  and  fixc<l  a  whole  series  of  child- 
tjfpes  with  ail  their  moods,  engaging,  {)etalant, 
esfirkioaa,  and  whimiioil.  The  aong-cyclee  *No 
Sunlight'  and  'Songs  and  Dances  of  Death' 
were  composed  during  his  last  years  of  suffering, 
and  are  indeed  the  crius  of  one  '  who  departeth 
in  darkness.'  Had  the  nelietie  eohoola  of 
painting  and  fiction  never  come  into  being,  we 
might  atill  reconstruct  from  Moussorgsky 's  songs  i 
the  whole  psychology  of  Rmsiaii  life. 

The  national  music-drama,  '  Boris  TrrKiounov,' 
was  written  when  .Moussorgsky  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  is  the  chief  foundation  on  wliich 
rests  hia  TCpatation  aa  an  operatie  compoeer. 
The  libretto  is  based  uj>on  Ponshkin's  famous 
historical  drama  which  bears  the  same  title, 
sone  wenee  being  kept  intact  as  regards  the 
original  text  It  is  full  of  stirring  dramatic 
interest,  for  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational episodes  of  Kussian  history.  The  heir 
of  Ivan  tiie  Terrible  waa  of  weak  intsHeot,  oonae- 
quently  the  real  power  pa«ed  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,  the  capable  and  crafty  Hons 
GodoanoT.  The  only  obstacle  between  the  U8uri)er 
and  the  crown  was  the  Tsar's  younger  brother 
Dmitri.  Boris  r.rMioiinov  did  away  with  him, 
and  ruled  wisely  and  well  for  many  years.  Then 
Neaeds  eaine  hi  tile  person  of  the  FMie  Dmitri, 
a  young  numk  who  declared  himself  to  be  the 
heir,  rescued  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  con- 
cealed in  a  mouaatery.  The  remorse,  agitation, 
and  madness  of  Boris  are  finely  depicted  by 
Pousbkin,  who  obviously  had  Macbeth  in  his 
mind  when  creating  this  chaipoter.  In  *  Boris 
OodonnoT*  MouMrgsky  discard  the 


tional  divisions  and  ensemble  pieces  of  Italian 
opera  ;  while  the  chief  intereat  is  centred  hi  the 
chorus  and  dialogue.  The  jieriod  is  about  1600, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  partlyin  the  Kremlin,  partly 
on  tlie  borders  of  Poland.  The  action  of  Mou8> 
sorgsky's  aeoond  ninie  drama  *  Khovanatdilna ' 
takf  s  place  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
all  Kussia  was  divided  between  the  Old  order 
and  the  New.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point 
to  anything  in  Russian  music  more  intensely 
and  touchingly  national  than  the  prelude  to  this 
work.  The  orchestral  introduction  ia  built  upon 
national  aire.  The  scene  repreeents  dawn  on 
the  river  Moskva.  The  bells  arc  ringing  for 
matins,  and  as  the  sun  rises,  the  gathering 
light  reveals  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  all  Kussian 
hearts — the  Red  Square  in  Mcooow.  The  noiay 
jingoism  of  Tchaikov.sky'n  Overture  '1812'  loses 
ita  thrill  in  comparison  with  this  poetical  evoca- 
tion horn  the  natlottil  Hfi».  Aa  in  *Boim 
Godonnov,'  soalso  in  '  Khovanstchina,'ieUgloiii 
music  is  intro<luced.  In  the  latter  work  the 
'  Basakolniki '  or  '  Old  Believers '  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  Moosaorgsky  haa  made  their 
music  distinctly  archaic  in  character,  as  it  should 
be.  Martha,  the  loyal,  passionate,  fanatical 
Rasskolnik,  ia  one  of  Moussorgsky's  finest 
achievcmenta  in  modeal  portraiture.  Befim 
hi.s  death  the  composer  entrusted  the  instru- 
mentation of  '  Khovanstchina '  to  Rimsky- 
Konakor. 

Besides  these  completed  operatic  woiki 
Moussorgsky  in  1868  made  an  experiment  in 
what  he  described  as  '  0{>^ra  dialogue.'  He 
attempted  to  set  to  music,  just  as  it  stood,  the 
jirose  text  of  riogol's  comedy  '  Tlie  Matchmaker.' 
He  abandoned  the  idea  after  completing  the 
first  act  Another  nnfhiiahed  opera  waa  baaed 
upon  Flaubert's  *8alammbd.'  Fragments  of 
this  music  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  other 
works.  A  third  operatic  subject  which  he  took 
up  for  a  time  waa  Gogora  tale  'The  Fair  at 
Sorochiusk,' 

Tlie  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of 
Moussorgky's  compositions : — 
VOCAL  nuaio 

OmAtie 

"Tht  MAtdunAkw,'  optn,  iMogtU  (ona  act  onlyh  '  Boiii 
OadoanuT.'  iwtloiuil  tnttilc  dr»ma  in  foor  acU  with  %  ivolcn* 
(cotxiiiIrUirt  1870,  flnt  prrfonuod  at  Ui«  JUryiiukjr  TltMlM,  St, 
t>pt<  ri>>>iiriC  ill  \K4\ .    *  KttovanttelUlMk'  — tloMi  IDWk  dl»BM  III 

flvr  aril,  iis7-.>       :  rraginvnu  vt  Mft  afsm  bMatf  Mpoa  Oas^'s 

Ulc  '  The  Ksir  ftt  licruchlmk.' 

Ciioars  AVD  Omcaonu 
'Tbc  nwtraetion  of  Brnnaohfrlb'  nmr);  'Joahoa  Vavta'OSm 
Both  thew  work*  taunl  on  nrl^nal  Hebrew  Uiemn);  anidaAant 
Irani  '8aUnunb6':  mlxad  choroa  tram  '(Mlfm,' 


•Sanl'  nSWt:  'Htibt.'  'rtMaat  Cradl*  Soar.'  'tMAm'  nv 
Wlot'a  MWt.  IM):  -Cloiiak.'  •  Th«  WUh.'  '-nie  SmlMrtrt'  (ItuT; 
'  Maafarootuina/  •  Hvhraw  Banf.'  "Tli*  llttU  FeiiKt.' '  Tb«  Ooat,'  •  The 
JUmv**'  (f).  8w«m»«r.' •Tb*Ct«»iilct»t*  ilW) ;  ' Tht>  0rph»n.' 
'Th«  Nana  and  Cbild.'  '11m  Oallerr'  (roudciU  pamphlet.  1870); 

■  Thm  Naiwry '  itrm  pktmmtt  ehild  lift  IM8-70) :  '  Utt  Bohtnd ' : 

■  No  B«nll(lit'  (a  ercU  «r  Us  aoiifs,  Iir4-7S):  'DanoM  o(  Daath' 
(four  •(«(»,  18TS).  PublUbed  poathaninniiij :  'The  qata(Bil|kto*t 
'O.  tba  HoDonrl'  'Dawn';  'The  VUion.'  'Down  the  VvmJ'Tkm 
DiMlpvi' '  n*  Wkm,'  •  Calllairattta.' '  Tba  TtmnUm.' 

OkcavnuL 

IntarflMM*  ta  aiodo  daaalco  (B  mlaorK  Rcban*  to  Bx  IMdA 
llwdlk ;  awtMto '        to  tiM  tw«  Moaataln.- 
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MOUTHPIEOBjfFr.  Btc,  BoecU,  Embotu-hure ; 
G«r.  Afunebliick).  ThAt  portion  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment which,  u  th«  name  implies,  is  in»erto<i 
into  th«  pUyer's  mouth  or  applied  to  hia 
[Of  the  IVandh  mmb,  Bm  (boak)  is  applied  to 
the  first  variety,  and  Embouohore  to  the  second 
or  the  mouthpieoes  of  braas  inatruments.  As 
an  AngUoised  word  the  name  embouchure  is 
abo  applied  to  the  mouth-hole  in  tiie  heed-joiat 
of  the  transverse  flute,  which  is  never  spoken 
of  as  the  mouthpieoe,  although  for  purposes  of 
'ooraparisoD  it  ie  ooBTeiileiit  to  refer  to  it  wider 
thi-s  lu^ading.  (For  Bocal  hpo  Ciiook.)  Includ- 
ing, therefore,  the  orifice  for  sound  production 
in  the  transverse  flute,  mouthpieoes  may  be 
cUasod  into  fimr  groups,  viz. 

1.  The  opon  end  of  a  tube,  across  which  a 
straam  of  air  is  blown,  as  when  a  note  is  produced 
ftont  ft  Pandean  pipe,  or  from  the  pipe  of  • 
oommon  key.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  forms, 
and  possibly  the  most  ancient ;  it  is  the  form 
adopted  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  flute.  (See 
Flute.  )  In  the  ordinary  modem  or  transram 
flute,  the  open  end  across  which  the  stream  of 
air  is  directed  ia  obtained  by  means  of  a  lateral 
oiifiee. 

2.  A  tubular  conduit  inserted  between  the  lij>8 
by  which  air  is  conveyed  under  pressure  to  a 
whistle  as  in  the  flageolet ;  or  to  enclosed  reeds, 
either  directly  as  in  the  cromorne,  or  indirectly 
through  a  wind-bag  as  in  the  l>ag  pii>e.  The 
beaked  mouthpiece  of  the  recorder  is  merely  a 
modified  form  of  thio  tabnlar  ooadoitk  bat  W  iti 
name  marks  the  distinction  betlKMIl  tilO  RBtt* 
Ik-beo  and  the  transverse  flute, 

S.  A  beak-ehaped  ehamber  forming  the  upper 
end  of  fiagtO'ieed  inatruments  of  the  clarinet 
and  aaxophone  types.  One  side  is  flattened  to 
form  a  hed,  or  table  for  the  reed,  and  oommunioa- 
tfcm  ieopened  witli  tliegeneiil tttbo  of  the  inilra> 
ment  hy  a  slot  cut  in  this  table. 

This  variety  of  mouthpiece  can  be  applied, 
although  rather  ineffectively,  totiio  BftMOon  and 
its  diminutives.  The  Dolcino  or  mall  bassoon 
in  the  Bb  of  the  four- foot  octave,  was  actually 
played  in  military  bands  by  means  of  a  single 
reed  Into  aotlie  early  yean  of  the  loot  oentary, 
and  even  since  then  attempts  have  boen  made  to 
revive  this  means  of  producing  tone  on  the 
baaaoon.] 

4.  Cupped  mouthpieces,  which  are  applied  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  Hps,  not  inserted  between 
them.  The  lips  thusstretched  across  the  calibre 
of  tiio  onp  form  n  kind  of  doable  reed,  oloeely 
raiembling  the  Vocal  Cords  of  the  Larynx, 
laoh  instrument  of  this  olase  has  a  somewhat 
dlUbrent  form  of  cap,  wUdi  ie  deiortbed  under 
their  Toopeoti  ve  headings.  I  n  the  older  exam  plee, 
bowofor,  MidinthoaeuaedbyanoiviUiodtcibei, 


the  oop  ooDsiata  of  a  aimide  hole,  at  the  end  of 
a  oow^i  horn  far  imlinoe,  or  in  the  aide  of  en 

ivory  tnak,  oommunioating  with  the  medullsrj 
cavity.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  shaped 
cup  can  be  well  seen  in  the  Swias  Alpenhom,  in 
which  a  small  globular  cavity,  like  the  mouth* 
y»iece  of  the  Trumpet,  is  nidely  carved  out  of  the 
wooden  atripa  of  which  the  long  tube  is  built  im. 
In  more  Itauehed  inatmmenti  of  thia  okaa,  the 
mouthpiece  is  turned  out  of  Bnae,  Ivory,  Alu- 
minium, or  Silver,  with  a  rounded  oiuhion-ehaped 
edge  for  the  accurate  and  painless  pieaaure  of 
tilO  Upe.  Gla-Hs  h&H  also  been  used,  and  of  late 
the  cushion  haa  beeaoMde  of  Tnloaniied  india- 
rubber. 

rin  aU  the  moathpieeeioomprimd  hi  tiw  tfdid 

and  fourth  groupe,  the  exact  dimensions  and 
proi>ortions  exercise  a  great  efl*ect  upon  the  tone- 
quality.  In  those  of  the  clarinet  type  the  ruling 
factor  is  the  exact  degree  of  opening  between  the 
reed  and  the  bed  of  the  mouthpiece,  this  is  tech- 
nically called  the  'spring'  or  'lay.'  In  the 
cupped  moatiipieoeo  of  braee  inetnmieBti  the 
variations  are  even  greater  and  of  more  import- 
ance, for  in  addition  to  the  general  size  suitable 
to  the  range  of  compaas  of  eaeh  daae,  the  enet 
Conn  of  the  oup  and  rim  and  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  enoh  moothpiooo  hnve  a  marked  efifeet 


Horn  and  Tri'mpit. 

The  cups  of  the  mouthpieoes  of  oometa, 
boglei,  and  laidionii  are  intermediato  in 
charaoter  botiniii  thoia  of  the  hom  and  htam* 

pet 

Doablo>reedi,  aa  oaed  on  tiie  Oboe  and  Bee> 

soon  are  mouthpieoes  only  in  the  literal  aenaa 
that  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth  ;  thov  will 
be  treated  under  Kked.]  w.  h.  a.;  with  addi- 
tions in  aquare  brackets  by  d.  j.  b. 

MOUTON,  Jean,  French  ccmixiser,  bom 
about  the  year  1476  ^  in  the  departmentof  the 
Somme,*  pupil  of  Joeqnin,  teodiar  of  inDner^ 

ia  ISM**  ^  "Jk*"^"*  *^ 

Le  Bor  *  BMlUrd.  IBSB  (MX.  Mm.  A.  ia»-m  waOkem  mvmmMi 
unktiiiwn  abrtwul.  or  tn»  wort  ' 8am«nem>U '  would  do*  k*" 
f»..af^j  attenlliin  Olirwii  iii»r»ly  call!  Monton  '0«1la«-'  Ff!» 
Uitaki.  from  Uu>  Inacriptlon  oa  tb«  tomb.  Uuit  HoUtafMw »  UU>* 
town  umt  M«U.  xuj  h*T»  bM«  hi*  MitailMa  .  la  tlal 
•SMMMmte'  mjr  n»m  •Uaptr  to  llM&aV  aMM— >  •!  & 
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musician  to  Louis  XII.  and  FranciB  I.  of  France, 
canon  of  llierounne,^  ftud  afterwardv,  lik*  Jm- 
qoin,  cMKm  of  the  ttoUeguta  diiDcli  of  S. 
Qoentin,  in  which  place  he  died,  end  wee  huried 
in  1522,  the  foUoiriag  wovde  being  iateribed  on 
hif  tomb:' — 


a  fM  leelefie  Jmn  de  Bollingue  dit  Mooton,  tn  aon 
rhrBBt  diaaire  dv  Bogr,  chanoine  de  Theronanna  et  de 
eet  dgllM,  qui  trepaMa  le  penultleme  Joar  d'Oetobre 
BDxxii.    Piiez  Dina  pour  aon  &me. 

When  Petrucci  began  to  pritit  music,  Mouton 
was  in  his  prime,  and  the  edition  of  five  maaaee 
(a  4)  wliitth  Mrigned  to  the  year  1608  ie 
tn  early  example  of  a  whole  book  devoted  to 
one  composer.  This  book,  which  Glarean' 
found  'in  manibus  omnium,'  is  now  ecaroe, 
and  Fetis  thinke  tkeoopj  of  the  ■eoond  edition  * 
in  the  British  Muaeuni  the  only  comi)lete  one. 
bumej  carefully  examined  the  fourth  mo-ss,' 
ndaeond  •ereral  movemeiita,  disooToring  no 
Ttriety  4^  measure  or  subject,  no  melody,  no 
ingenoity  of  contrivance,  no  learning  of  modula- 
tion. Vet  the  masses  were  highly  valued  in 
thtirday,  reprinted  by  other  pabliahon*  and 
much  admirrd,  accorfling  to  Glarean  and  Le 
Hoy,'  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  Giov.  di  MedicL^  As 
for  moteti,  Mouton  aaw  twenty-one  printed  in 
the  btfst  collection  of  his  timc^  Petrucci's  Motetti 
d"  la  Corona.*  Posthumous  publications  con- 
t;aaed  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  list  of 
kMim  printed  ivorin  inoliides  nine  mimwi.^'^ 
about  s*venty-five  motets  and  pfwilms,  and  a 
few  French  chansons.    [See  Quellen-LexiJiOn.^ 

The  British  Museum  nas  a  single  voice-part 
(sDfierius)  of  Mouton  8  twenty -two  motets'^ 
{Tinted  by  T..e  Koy  in  15f»5,  and  happily  a 
complete  M8.  score  of  the  same  oollection. 
Thiaglvoe  many  intereoting  pieces,  the  *Neeoiens 
Mtter'  (a  8)  with  four  of  the  parts  derived 
canonically  from  the  others,  the  '  Quia  dabit 
oculis'  composed  in  1614  on  the  death  of  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  Queen  of  France,  aome  Easter 
'Alleluia,'  and  'In  illo  tempore,'  and 
oae  for  Chriatmae,  '  Noe,  noe,  peaUite,'  on  which 
AiBidilt  ftftamidi  wrote  a  miM. 

'  WktMM  k«  r«iMT«d.  pnhMf,  «hMt  (h«  Bucllih  took  tb* 

town  InlSU. 

>  8m  Ktrnd**  m.  qfMthtoif$  mt.  gavnUn  ISSl -flS  ate.)  t<>iD  I. 
^  S'i  I  Ch  fJ<itn*rt,  the  kathiir.  U«>k  tb«  toMrlpttun  frotii  ft  MS. 
tf'^  ritin  l>rinfrn*.  bat  Am*  not  •tiit«  wherv  It  !•  t<i  )>•>  founi). 
It  H  tha  uDlj  kathoitr  fat  tba  dat*  <A  Xontoo'i  (ImUi.  Md  for  hit 


*  *  fttritfTiiyn/Hfiir'  IBmOm^  1MB),  pi  4S& 

*  'Wt—  J.  Hawtoa'  (TtaMBibroiM.  Petratttia.  Ant-  11.  IBIS). 
n«tunla(  '  MtMa  Mm  vmiAm,'  '  Alleloia.'  '  A)ai«  Rivlnnpton*.' 
ka^;tb«T  'rtlne  notnliM.'  'Bagln*  UMaram'  (Brit.  Miu.  K.  I.  il  7l 

'  fur  Biirri.-j-  »  eumple*  from  Muutoo,  lujd  critical  notM,  tr« 
-MMeal  EttimcU'  (toI.  IL  pp.  IM.  IM.  m.  im  ia  Brit.  Mu«. 
(AxM.  aa  UJm  at  Um  wAm  an  lii  iiimrtit  Id  Us 

*  ru  '  Alm»  rad«nptartl'«WI 
acy  tout—  p«ii»<*«.' 


»  I   _  ^   

» 'A  Tiitfwiti  WwTot  wiMte  . .  .  laeiiwifc  tTiAMk 
t»Dr  b«arrt  rtoatlii*  thriiufli  th«  T«laMi.  1>M>  hlmwtf  humminf  th« 
■In  tii*t  mtrr  p»rf«>rinr«l. '    I  lUnk*^  Mttma  ^  thr  foprt  i 
•  bght  in  book  1.  ilSU) :  ten  In  book  tl.  (iA10> ;  thr««  In  book  lU. 


Ut*  AMtlooed  In  itot«  4  of  UiU  col.  and  note  6 
■kof*.  tk«  'MlaM  d'AllemafS*.'  'Tim  Mt  pot«ntla,'  atid  'Qumii 
ac«M' vm  printad.    F*tU  niMitlona  •  MB.  '  Mlaa  auM  cadano* ' 

•I  Ctnbnl.     Zarllno  ipMka  of  » 
litis  lit  icytt  Hum.  pt.  It.  p.  414|k 

U  llMMatoSoa  vnrtoiM  frnft. 


Bumey  haa  scored,  besides  the  maae  more- 
menta,  tliree  motets,^'  and  in  thia  s^le  of  com- 
poaition  finds  Mouton  more  emooth  and  polished 
than  his  oontemporaries.  '  Life  in  a  court '  can 
scarcely  account  for  it.  Most  great  musicians 
of  the  time  had  the  same  surroundings.  Glarean, 
more  rsMonably,  attribntss  to  seal  and  indostry 
the  rare  facility  which  separated  Mouton  from 
his  fellows.  The  numerous  examples  drawn 
from  his  works  for  the  '  Dodecachordon,'  and 
the  erident  pride  with  which  Qlarean  recalls 
the  iiipt'ting  in  Paris,  are  evidence  of  the  high 
▼alue  set  upon  the  French  oompoeer.  Had 
MoQton  loft  no  coiupoalUona  of  his  own,  he 
would  still  be  remembered  as  belonging  to  • 
remarkablo  line  of  great  teachers,  Okeghem. 
Joaquin,  Mouton,  Willaert,  Zarlino.    J.  b.  s.-b, 

MOVEMENT.  A  dofinite  and  oomploto  Itom 
in  a  musical  composition,  sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  large  work,  and  sometimes  single  and 
independent.  So  oaiUod  beoauaa  each  portion  as 
a  rule  maintain*  tiM  Mma  mte  of  *  movement' 
A  '  number '  in  an  opera  or  ontorio  will  often 
contain  several  movements.  M. 

MOZABT,  LaofOLi^  fcther  of  fho  grsat  oom- 
poser,  and  son  of  Johann  Georg,  a  bookbinder, 
of  Augsburg,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1719.  Intelli- 
gent, sagacious,  and  persevering,  he  determined 
to  pnsh  his  way  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
parental  home.  From  the  first  ho  wiu  addicted 
to  music ;  on  leaving  school  he  went  for  two 
years  (1787-S9)  to  fbs  University  of  Sabburg, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ik 
music  as  a  profession,  and  having  become  an 
excellent  violinist,  waa  appointed  Uofmusikus 
by  Arohbiahc^  Lsopold  (Firmian)  in  1748'; 
afterwards  Hofcompositor,  and  in  1762  vice- 
Capellmeister  bvArohbishop  Sigismund  (Schrat* 
temiaeh).  On  Fov.  31, 1747,  he  married  knn% 
Maria  Pertlin  (or  Bertlia)  daughter  of  an  official 
of  St.  Gilgen.  They  were  described  as  the 
handsomest  couple  in  Salzburg.  Of  seven 
ohildnn,  only  two  anrvived — a  daughter,  Maria 
Anna,  bom  July  80,  1751,  and  a  son,  the 
immortal  Wolfgang.  His  travels  with  his 
children  are  detailed  on  pages  285-289.  He 
diHcemed  at  once  their  immense  gifts,  and, 
witli  pious  trust  in  Providence,  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  their  education  in  music.  He 
died  at  Saliixirg,  May  28,  1787,  bearing  to  fho 
grave  the  honourable  distinction  of  having 
trained  one  of  the  greatest  niusioians  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  composed  much — oratorioe,  dra- 
matic music,  including  the  opens  'Sembimio* 
and  '  Die  verstellte  Gartnerin '  ;  but  p.sp<«cially 
church  and  instrumental  works,  several  of  which 
were  oininlated  either  in  print  or  MS.  [See  the 
QmOm'LaBUBoiu]  Hoengmved  aixof  uaoiini 

I*  'Qola  daUt  ocnU*.' '  Nun  nobii  DomtM.'  (  »tii 
UtcMrthof  Ban<«.dMi(ht«rof  UntiaXII.  AUu  Quain  pulcmH.' 
which  BuTMr  UhH  M  mMh  that  ka  g^m  Mm  Snt  wonwil  !■ 
hte  BUtort.  Ali  MM  ted  !■  Ml        «tam  bM  anrtM  «• 


Joaqaln. 

'1  Bp«kking..f  It  contlnunUy  In  tb« ' Dodaemchordon.' 
SaO,  Ml  Thej  eoaramd  \>j  mmt»  ot  »a  iatarpntar. 
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sonatas  in  1740.  His  grcAt  work,  however, 
was  his  I'trsuriL  finer  tfr'undlichcn  Violinachale 
(Ati^'sliurK,  175t)),  which  passed  through  many 
ediiiotiK  iii  y&rioua  laugiuiges,  and  was  for  long 
tlir  n  liy  Method  for  the  violin.  From  this 
work  »lone  we  should  judge  him  to  have  been 

•  man  of  eultim  fivr' above  the  average,  and 
of  solid  worth,  aa  indeed  he  was.  Marpurg, 
Schubart.  Z*  Iter,  and  others,  have  all  mentioned 
the  book  iu  the  highest  tenus.  A  steel  engrav- 
ing of  him  from  the  family  portrait  in  tlie 
Mozart^-um  at  Salzburg,  is  given  in  vnl.  i.  of 
Otto  Jahn's  MosaH  ^2ud  ed.).    Hih  d mghtor 

lUuA  Anna,  whom  he  early  t4iught  the 
jliaiio,*  and  who  shared  her  brother  •  successes 
as  a  pinn!?^t  on  tlieir  jnint  tourg,  married,  in 
1784,  ii&rou  vou  tierulitiiuid  zu  Sounenberg, 
HoAatli  of  Saheboig,  and  Warden  of  St  Oilgaa. 
On  his  death  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  and 
occupied  herself  with  teaching.  She  became 
blind  in  1820,  and  died  Oct  29,  1829.    c.  f.  p. 

MOZART,  CoNUTANZE,  Wolfgangs  wi if  (/  ,•(• 
Weber),  Itom  at  Zell  in  Lower  Austria,  had  a 
pretty,  well-trained  voice,  and  played  the  piano 
in  a  pleaaing  manner.  Moaaxt  dedioated  to  her» 
always  in  atfectionate  torniH,  many  of  liis  «;oni- 
poeitiom,  but,  ch  iracteristically,  iioished  none 
of  them.  She  was  a  good  and  loving  wife, 
accommodated  herself  in  everything  to  her 
husband's  disjKJsition,  and  restrnitud  him  from 
many  heedless  actions.  He  waa  sincerely  at- 
'  taehed  to  her,  and  the,  in  retium,  lavished  upon 
him  every  care  and  attention.  After  Mozart's 
death  she  and  her  two  children  had  a  harrl 
struggle  for  existouce,  but  her  ueceabities  were 
in  aonie  measure  relieved  by  the  euooees  of 
concfrt-"?  \».hich  she  gave  in  Vienna,  Prnpip, 
Berlin,  and  other  cities.  In  Berlin,  the  King 
granted  her  the  use  of  the  Opera^houae,  and  the 
sorvjooB of  his  own  hand,  for  a  concert,  at  which 
she  sang.  In  179P  she  <w\d.  all  her  husband's 
remaining  MSS.  to  Auilr^  for  1000  ducats 
(£500).  In  1809  ehe  married  George  N.NiaMn, 

an  official  in  the  Dani.sh  diplomatic  service, 
whoso  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Vienna  in 
1797.  Henceforth  her  life  was  peaceful  and 
uneventful.  On  Ntmen's  retirement  from  office 
in  IS'20  they  weiit  to  liv-  in  Saklmrg,  where 
)it>  collected  tlie  materiaU  for  his  Mozart-Bio- 
graphic  He  died  in  1826,  and  Constanze  on 
March  8,  1842,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  mrwlel  of  Mozart's  «tatne. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Wolfgang  and  Constanze 
Mornrt,  the  elder,  Kabi.,  fint  took  to  commerce, 
piactisiiig  music  as  n  janrinie,  and  afterwards 
became  an  employe  of  the  Austrian  government 
at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1 858.  Mendelaeolm 
met  him  there  in  1831,  and  delighted  him  by 
pliiytng  tho  Overtures  to  '  Don  Joan'  and  the 

*  Zauberriote.'    The  younger, 

WoLFOAHO  ANAl>Bua»  boTn  Jnly  28, 1781,  In 


I  Vienna,  stodied  the  piano  and  composition  witl, 
Neukomm,  A.  Streicher,  Albrechtsberger,  and 
Salieri.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public, 
being  led  forward  by  his  mother,  at  a  oonoeit 
given  on  April  8,  1806,  at  the  theatre  'an  'It 
Wien,'  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  hi«  father  s, 
and  variationa  on  the  minnet  in  *Don  Jnu.' 
The  latter,  and  a  cantatii  in  honour  of  Haydn's 
seventy-third  birthday,  were  his  own  comjwii 
tions.  In  1808  he  became  music  master  to  tLe 
family  of  Ck>uut  Joaeph  von  Uawarowskj,  ia 
Galicia.  He  made  rcjicatri!  professional  tonrs, 
and  in  1814  became  Muaikdirector  at  Lemberg, 
whore  he  fonnded  the  CioiUeBverein,  in  18M. 
As  a  pianist  and  oompoaer  he  was  held  ia 
esteem — his  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  prr 
elude  his  rising  to  eminence.  He  died  July  30, 
1844,  at  Garlsbad  in  Bohemia.        a  P.  P. 

MOZART,  WoLFOAKo  Amapei's,*  bom  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1 756,  even  as  a  child  of  three 
showed  hia  love  formnncin  aremarkablemanner. 
He  listoned  eagerly  to  his  sister  Marianne's 
music-lessons,  amn-^cd  himself  for  hours  wi;!: 
picking  out  thirds,  and  showed  a  good  nieroor}- 
for  the  pieoet  be  lieatd.  Aieoaraged  by  these 
indications  his  father  hcgan,  almost  in  jday,  to 
teach  him  little  minuets  on  the  harjt^ichord  ; 
but  the  boy  showed  such  a])titiidc  that  the  play 
soon  became  real  work.  Ma  r ia  n  n  e's  MS.  made* 
hook  ^  was  called  into  requisition,  the  father 
w  ritingdown  in  it  piecesof  progre8<»ive  diffioilty. 
The  impulse  to  oompoae  aimflar  pieoea  for 
himself  was  soon  roused  in  the  boy  ;  thew, 
which  already  betray  his  feeling  for  beauty  hoth 
of  sound  and  form,  he  played  to  his  father,  who 
wrote  them  down  in  tba  book.  Befimlooghe 
was  able  to  enter  his  own  compositions.  He 
even  ventured  on  a  concerto,  but  it  was  so  difficult 
that  no  one  ooold  play  it ;  he  ttood  his  groimd, 
however,  maintaining  to  hia  father  that '  that 
is  just  why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  peopk 
muat  practiae  till  they  can  pky  it  peofeetly.' 
SduMthtner  the  eonrt  trumpter,  and  a  friend  of 
the  family,  relates  many  touching  instances  of 
his  lively  and  essentially  child-like  disposition* ; 
of  his  eagerness  in  learning  anything,  eapecially 
arithmetic ;  of  his  warm  love  for  his  father 
('  iK'xt  after  God  rnmc?  pnyia  '  hr  n?rd  to  say  j  . 
of  his  docility,  which  was  such  tliat  even  iu  tho^ 
days  of  severity  he  never  was  whipped  ;  of  hii 
ear,  which  was  so  delicate  that  he  oould  detect 
and  remember  to  the  next  day  a  difference  of 
half  a  quarter  of  a  tone,  and  ao  susceptible  that 
he  fainted  away  at  the  aonnd  of  a  trumpet ;  ef 
his  disinclination  to  ordinary  cliildisli  amnse- 
ments,  and  hiseamestness  over  his  music- les8on&. 
YBb  fktiier  wrote  to  him  in  1778,  '  as  a  child  and 

•  Ha  WM  efarlatcned  In  fuH  iot3^om  Chiriwtawitti  Wall^att 

Latin  Ain&deu*.  Iu bli  •arlter Wtrri  M  -.irf  i  ivif  i  b  is  c^nflrtn  «:Jor 
DMueSiflMnandiu.   Onht*  flnt  workii.  nxvX  UttmaDcraTadia  Fif* 

In  —  •"TTijpniiiiiTi-TT'  TTriT-iff  ifiiii  iMihTrJiiiiii^nwBa 

in  private  lin  b«  waa  alwa^  Woltganf. 

'  Now  fn  th*  Moxart*iitii  »t  fUlibtiiw. 

*  UrtUr  to  Moiart'i  mat^r,  clAt«d  Saubufk.  ITM;  (<y*tt  MtlRitiy 

Jaltt,i.U.  Ib*rifai«acMtbraii(h0KtM«w4ata'kaia«itttMk 
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•  buf  yw  wen  too  Miioiu  •▼en  to  be  oUlduh ; 

in-]  when  sitting  at  the  hariwichonl  or  doing 
AAjthing  in  the  sliape  of  music,  you  would  not 
stud  ft  join  from  Miy  ono.  Ittdeed,  from  tlM 
precocity  of  yoar  t^ea^  snd  the  eztmndy 

thoTjphtfnl  expiTssionof  your  countenance,  many 
poopie  feared  you  would  not  live  to  grow  up.' 
It  wm  not  loag  ago  diaeovered '  that  when  m 

little  over  5|,  Mozart  iwk  part  in  &  coujedy, 
'  Siginuondiu  Uun<(aria«  Hex,'  set  to  music  by 
Dierliu  tlie  court  urgauiat,  and  performed  in  the 
hall  of  the  Univenityof  Salzburg,  Sept  1  and 
3,  1761.  Tlicre  were  aVioiit  150  jwrfoniiere, 
iaduding  young  coanta,  etudeats,  and  chomtert 
«r  the  efa«p«l. 

Thie  father,  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
ins  chil'ln  n,  determined  tf>  tnivcl  with  them. 
Their  HmtexeurBiou  wasiu  Jan.  1762,  to  Munich, 
when  the  Eteotor  received  them  kindly,  and 
expressed  ^jroat  adniirtitvoo  ;  and  encourage  1  by 
tliiA  9ticce£s  the  family  next  went  to  Vienna, 
giving*  ooneert  at  linx  bj  the  way. 

Hie  reputation  of  the  little  prodigies  had 
jTT'K'd'  i  them  to  Vienna,  but  the  reality  far 
exceeded  the  exuectationa  formed  by  the  court  i 
aad  nobility.  TIm  Emperor  waeeepedaUy  taken 
with  the  'kloiner  ITexi-nineirttcr '  (little  magi- 
cian), and  in  joke  made  hitn  play  tint  with  one 
finger  only,  and  then  with  the  keyboard  covered. 
Wci%ang  asked  expro&sly  for  Wagen»ei1.  the 
t-onrt  composer,  that  he  might  he  sure  of  having 
a  real  conuoiaseur  among  his  heartirs.     '  I  am 
playing  a  oonoorto  of  youre, '  he  laid,  '  you  nmst 
turn  over  for  me.'    He  treated  the  Einprt'-ts  with 
dll  th<>  fraiiknesa  of  an  unsj*oilt  child,  jumping  i 
up  uito  her  lap,  throwing  his  arma  round  her  | 
tiedc  and  Iciasing  her.    Of  course  the  upper  j 
classes  went  wild  about  the  children,  and  '  all 
the  ladies  lost  their  hearts  to  the  little  fellow^. '  • 
Bat  a  ehange  soon  came,  for  Wolfgang  took  the  | 
-  irlet  fevi  T,  and  even  after  his  recovery  i>eople 

aloof  from  fear  of  infection.     After  a  nliurt  > 
escuraioo  to  Preasburg  they  returned  to  bakburg 
io  the  banning  of 

The  father  now  r<»n<5idered  himself  justified 
ia  attempting  a  longer  journey,  his  main  aim 
being  Fans.  They  left  Salzburg  on  June  9,  and 
traveled  by  Munich,  An^'^^burg,  Schwetzingen, 
'>T-i7enc<?,  Frankfort,'*  Coblenz,  Aix-la-Chaj>elle, 
anu  bru.s«ela,  giving  public  concerUi,  or  playing 
at  the  Tuioaa  eonrta.  Wolfgang  pUyed  the 
viohn.  and  also  the  organ  at  the  various  churches,  i 

They  arrived  in  Paris  on  Nov.  1 8,  and  stayed 
five  mouths.    The  children  played  before  the  i 

•  <>aitat  Veraaillcs,  ^ve  twoconcerts,  and  excited 
*iiegraateateriTVi  i^i.T;:n.  Grimm,  thcculti v:it^  il 
man  of  letters,  took  liiem  up  warmly,  and  wan 

<  .%'«<*«  Bntria"  Z****  tioidMrjfueht  (jcae*4«kl«.  •(«.     A.B  ntnct  • 

^ma  Um  MS.  ChronU  dn  Or—ngf  Nwrf  <t*rMmlk  t»  ttbtUff'  I 

Mm  by  A.  J.  Haroiaart*  (Hktgburf .  1177).  | 

'  Bmn  ta«  t»tk«r  anooanoed  In  tb*  prof  nmme,  Auf  ut  M,  tb»t 
'  ^  voaJd  pUy  with  tbe  k*fbaanl  eoTcrrd,'  tliua  turntim  th» 

f^k^  tn  ifwjuiit     Hmt  s'sn  tliiftlii.  b««r»J  him—'  I  wu  j 

timj,    •  ,.r\--^it    »iHi  I  ilMtili  -tlv  r>  liiMMh«  r  '.hr  ^  tttc  IIIMI  with  I 

kl«  fnuled  wig.  aatt  swofd.'    BckBTioaiui*  &r«|mtcA«  mU  0»itht,  i 

b-ua  ' 


of  great  use  in  proouring  them  introductions, 
and  renderin snrvices  of  varioius  kinda.  To ahow 
WoUj^g'a  talent  in  compoeition,  the  failter 
had  fonr  aonataa  for  pianoforte  and  Tiolln. 
eograved,  two  (6,  7)^  being  dedicated  to  the 
PrinceJis  Victoire,  the  King's  R<»rojid  daughter, 
and  two  (8,  9)  to  the  witty  Cum  tease  do  Tesa^ 
The  whole  fiunily  waa  painted  by  CtomopteUe, 
and  tlie  picture  is  uow  in  the  pOMeniovi  of 
Lord  Kevelstoke  (see  p.  311a). 

They  left  Paris,  April  10,  1764,  and  went  by 
OelaiB  to  London,  where  they  took  lodgings  in 
Cecil  Court,  St.  Mm  tin's  Luie  *  Herealso  they 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  at  court,  and  the 
ehildren,  esfiedally  Wolfgang,  made  an  extern- 
ordinary  impression.  Tlie  King  put  before  the 
*  invincible '  Wolfgang  pieces  by  Baoh,  Abel, 
Wagenseil,  and  Handel,  which  he  played  at 
sight,  and  alao  made  him  play  on  his  organ,  to 
the  .still  gn'iitcr  ridmiratiou  nf  pvrrvliody.  He 
then  accomjiauied  the  <^ueeu  iii  a  song,  and  a 
flnto  player  in  his  aolb,  and  improvieed  a  ebarm* 
ing  melody  to  the  bass-{)art  of  one  of  Handera 
airs.  Ho  Iwcame  very  intimate  with  the  Queen's 
music-master,  J.  Christian  Bach,  and  with  the 
aingen  Tenduooi  and  ManmeU,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  him  BtngingdesHonaof  his  own  atcoi'd. 
Ue  alao  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon. 
Dainee  Barrington,  a  man  of  very  versatile 
attainments,  who  after  potting  him  to  the 
severest  te.st,s,  wrote  a  paper  for  tb'»  Royal 
Society,  in  which  he  detailed  the  facta  and  his 
own  admiration  and  aatonwhment.*  After  a 
second  jHsrforrnance  at  court,  the  children  gave 
their  first  concert  ou  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  the 
Great  Room  in  Spring  Gardens.  In  the  ad- 
vertisement the  father  called  his  children 
'  t  r  idigies  of  nature,'  and  dircf-tod  rial 
atteution  to  Wolfgang  ;  '  his  father  had  brought 
him  to  England,  not  donbting  bat  that  he  will 
meet  with  success  in  a  kingdom  where  hb 
countryman  Handel,  the  late  famous  virtuoao, 
received  during  Iuh  lifetime  such  particular 
protection.'  Town  was  very  full  for  tiie  Kiag^a 
birthday  (Junn  1),  and  the  receii>t,s  wi^re  as 
much  as  100  guineas;  moreover,  many  of  the 
profenon  engaged  deidined  Teoetving  any  re- 
muneration  for  their  eervices.  The  sennation 
xvas  immense  ;  even  the  father  was  astonislu'd, 
and  wroto  home  describing  their  progress.  '  To 
play  the  IMtiah  patriot'  he  next  allowed 
Wolfgang  to  jilay  the  harp-iicliord  and  organ  at 
a  concert  at  Kaneiagh  on  June  29,  '  for  the 
benefit  of  a  useful  public  charity.'  •  After  this 
the  family  went  to  Tunbridge  Welle,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  fa.sliion.  returning  at  the  end 
of  July  i  shortly  aftor  the  father  took  cold  in 
retnrotng  from  »  eonoert  Lord  Thmefi,  and 
had  a  Nvere  illnem.   During  hia  convaleaoence 

'  Tb»  iiumltan  throughotit  rsfar  io  Karhrl'*  Ifnimf  fWftifin.  ■ 

*  For  till*  lirtaila  ol  Monrt'*  atey.  and  thr  couditioo  ml  nwlo  at 
Um  Ulna,  t*  Pftlit'n  Uiizrrrf  <n  fjrfinn   Vji-rina,  ]N(J7K 

»  PKUo»ophk'il  rrritna<yi..ii>.  x^i  \x  for  ili.-  yci»r  1770,  p  54- 

*  PnttMkly  tb<>  Li-inf-in  Baapltnl  4Surn^r^  ttia  tooiMlaUoo-atoM 
•t  wbl«h  «M  tat4  la  im 
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they  went  to  Chelsea,  then  m  detached  village, 

and  livH  at  tho  house  of  a  Dr.  Randal  in  Five- 
fields  (now  Lower  Ebory  Street).  Not  being 
M»  to  play  any  iiutnmwnt»  <m  Ilia  fiK&ar^s 
■oooant,  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  Synii>hony 
(15),  followed  by  three  others  in  1765  (17-19). 
On  their  return  to  town  they  lodged  at 
Wfllkmson's,  No.  15  Thrift  Street  (now  Frith 
Street,  Soho)  ;  and  on  October  29  wpre  again 
invited  to  court  In  acknowledgment  of  so 
mneh  graolotn  kindnen,  1^  fiithw  had  rfx  of 
'U'olfgang's  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin 
(10-15)  engmve<l  at  his  own  cost,  and  rjpflicatcd 
to  the  Queen,  who  sent  him  50  guineas.  ^Xhe 
hat  two  concerts,  in  wliidi  'all  tha  ovwturea 
were  of  the  little  boy's  own  composition,*  took 
place  respectively  on  Feb.  12,  1766,  at  the 
litlla  Theatre,  Hayroaikat,  and  May  18,  in 
Hickford's  Crieat  Room,  Brewer  Street,  the 
latter  at  reduced  prices,  as  the  charm  of  novelty 
had  worn  off.  Here  the  children  played  a  piece 
of  Wol^ang'a  fcr  four  haiida  on  tiie  same 
liar}t^ic!iord,  &  thirif^'  thon  (juitc  new.  The 
instrument  was  one  with  two  manuals  and 
pedals,  as  wall  aa  a  Venetian  swell,  made  by 
Barkhard  Shndi  for  the  King  of  Prussia.^ 

From  this  time  the  fatlit  r  ]mt  forth  rejjeated 
invitations  to  the  public  U)  hear  and  test  the 
youthful  prodigies  in  private,  '  every  day  from 
12  to  3,  admittance  2/6  each  person,'  first  at 
their  lodgings,  and  afterwnn)-?  at  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  Tavern,  CornhilL  Tiaymg  with  the  key- 
board covi'rfd  is  mentioned  aa  »  apaoial  attne- 
ti  n.  ^'i8itor8,  however, ^crameoonstantly  fewer, 
in  spite  pf  the  increasing  uigenqy  with  whieb 
fhey  mm  isrited  (fha  Adv^Hagr  of  Jnfy  11 
contains  tlie  last  advertisement),  and  soma 
popular  distnrbant^s,  together  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms  of  George  the  Third's 
malady,  mada  tba  elder  Mocart  datermina  to 
leave  the  roinitry  Tlie  family,  however,  first 
visited  the  British  Museum  (opened  Jan.  16, 
1759),  to  which  the  father  presented  all 
Wolfgang's  printed  compositions,  and  a  copy  of 
the  engraving  from  Carmontellc'a  pictnra.  In 
memory  of  bis  visit  Wolfeang  composed,  by 
request,  a  Ibtir-patt  motet,*  hia  only  Toeal  piaea 
to  Kiigliflh  words,  and  presented  the  autograph 
to  the  Museum,  receiving  a  note  of  thanks  from 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Maty  (.Hily  19,  1765). 
They  started  Jnly  24,  stopped  at  Canterbury, 
and  at  Bourne  with  Horace  Mann,  and  on 
August  1  left  England  for  the  Hague  in  con- 
seqaanoB  of  an  mvitatton  to  tha  oourt  of 
Holland.* 

They  werp  detained  a  month  at  Lillo  hy 
Wolfgang's  ialhng  ili,  but  on  their  arrival  at 
iba  Bagat  in  Saptamber  w«r»  most  gmdonsly 

1  9m  A.  J.  glyihlt><%  WUtory  ^AtFtmmtfhrH  fTWH.  AnMoomit 

of  th'  mrK»rt  It  firm  In  tU»  Safefmr^jrr  gHtun  r,  Anpnft  1, 

'  •  iiixi  i«  iiiir  Kefiip^  »iicl  Htrriiitth.     Kor  f.ir»iii')Ic  of  tfi.- »uto- 

Craph  M*  fohVi  Mtanrt  tn  London,  [and  th«  plwx.  Biiiu>«l  by  Dr.  W. 

fc.  OMBMiiliMji  mmn  tmMmi la  MmftomI  Mm,  Jan.  S7.  IWM.] 
*  [Pw  ftMMr  ^MflMlnt  mmtmOat  th*  a«tU7  tmiOaaat  la 


raoiivsd  fay  Hit  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  siste 

Princess  Garoline  of  Nassau- Weil  borg  Fir^t 
however,  tha  little  girl  fell  ill,  and  thai  WoUgaag 
took  a  vio]«nt  fevw  whioh  lastsd  msny  wMb. 

It  w&s  not  till  Jan.  1766  that  he  was  able  to 
give  two  concerts  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  all 
the  instrumental  music  was  his  own  composiuou, 
iwdnding  a  symphony  (22).  In  March  tfasy 
were  again  at  the  Hapjc  for  the  f^tea  on  the 
installation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stsdt- 
holder,  fbr  whidi  Wolfgang  compoaed  harpri- 
chord  variations  on  an  allegretto,  and  on  the 
old  Volksliod  '  Willem  van  lja.««iaa '  (24,  2:.), 
which  were  immediately  {trinted.  He  also 
composed  for  the  Festii^l  a  Und  of  oooeetto 
grosso  which  he  called  '  Oalimat'his.s  musicuni' 
(82)  i  it  oonolttdeswith  a  fugue  on  the  VolkaUed. 
Six  sonatas  fbr  PF.  and  TioUnCM-SlX  dedicatsd 
to  the  Princess,  were  also  eqgnvod.  At  Qbent 
and  Haarlem  he  played  the  organ  in  public 

They  next  travelled  by  Mechlin  to  Paris, 
whara  th^  arrivsd  on  May  10.   Tha  ehildrai 

plavf''^  rrj>eatedly  at  court,  aiid  thfnr  improve- 
ment was  appreciated,  but  here,  too,  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  interest.*^On  July  9  they  left 
Paris,  and  passing  through  Lyons  to  Switaerlaad, 
spent  many  pleasant  days  at  Lansanrie,  BerM^ 
Zurich,^*vand  tichatlhausen.  They  were  Cited 
every  wiiera,  but  moot  of  all  at  Znridi  by  the 
poet  Gesaner,  from  whom  they  parted  wi;: 
great  regret.  It  was  fdutid  not  long  ago*  that 
the  father  look  his  children  over  from  Geneva 
to  Femey,  having  a  letter  of  introduotioB  frtm 
DamilavilV  of  Paris.  I^it  Voltaire  had  been 
in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and  Mme.  Denis,  Kameaa's 
pnpQ,  was  ill  too;  'Comment  pocmis-je 
ttovfvit  TStra  jeuna  joueur  de  clavecin  !  Ah  ! 
nous  soraraes  bien  loin  de  donner  des  fetes  ' '  h« 
wrote  to  bis  friend  in  Paris  ;  and  so  this  strange 
encounter  between  Leopold  ICeasit  the  sinesn 
believer,  and  Voltaire,  did  not  take  pla(». 
That  the  former  should  have  desired  it  is  s 
proof  of  bis  readinesa  to  sacrifice  even  hit 
scruples  to  the  intersata  of  his  children.*  It 

TDonatv «  h'  jif^en  they  spent  twelve  pleasant 
days  with  the  Prince  of  Fitrstanbexg,  who  hsd 
mosie  nearly  every  evening,  and  after  renuner- 
ating  them  very  handsomely,  took  leave  of 
them  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  At  Biherach 
Count  Fugger  of  Babenhausen  made  Wolfgang 
compete  on  the  oigui  with  Sixtus  Bachroann, 
a  gifted  l)oy  two  years  olrlfr  than  hhn^plf; 
neither  was  able  to  obtain  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  other.  FSssiiig  through  Munid, 
where  the  Elector  was  much  pleased  with 
Wolfgang's  progress,  they  arrived  in  Snlihmg 

pn  November  1766. 

The  father's  iirst  care  was  to  eany  on  Wc^- 
gang's  interrupted  studies ;  and  as  a  solid 
foundation  took  him  through  Fux's  Oradus  ad 
Pamtusvm,    Hie  Archbishop,  not  believing  ia 

*  Yollalro  MutieUn,  ht  Bdmond  T»a  dar  Stnoten. 

*  The  ateve  inUna«Ufi«  tact  Ukrova  Il#ht  on  th«  ntwip  «• 
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the  boy's  powers,  pive  him  the  firet  part  of  &  ! 
Mcnd  euiUta,  'Die  Schnldigkwt  des  enten 
OihptM  *  ^  (S5),  to  oompoM  imiv  •triot  aomil- 
Ihmk.  Quite  within  our  own  tine  it  has  been 
ascertainefi  that  this  work  was  performed  on 
March  12,  and  Apni  2,  1767,  by  the  students 
fa  tfa*  ITnlvmitj  luJL*  To  this  period  also 

bielnnr^  a  PiLF^ions  cantat«  or  Grabmusik  (42),  his 
first  FF.  ooDoertoe  (37,  S9-41),  and  a  Latin 
eooMdy  'Apollo  ot  Hywiatbua,'  perfomwd 
May  13,  at  the  Aula,  at  which  (according  to 
Hainmer)<")  he  also  played  thf  harpsichord.  In 
the  bi^nniag  of  September  ihe  family,  attracted 
tiM  apfimeliiag  iMtrotbal  of  the  Ardid^ 

J(««epha,  went  to  Vienna  ;  but  they  rime  in  for 
a  series  of  misfortunes.  The  Priucess  died  of 
■Mll-poz,  the  upper  diMsi  todc  flight  fbr  f«v 
of  infectfan,  aad  the  Mozarts  also  fled  to  Olmiitz, 
where,  however,  both  children  took  the  disease, 
and  Wolfgang  was  blind  for  nine  days.  Count 
Pwfatntsky  gsneransly  gat*  ihmn  frso  <|ttait«n 
in  the  TVanery,  and  every  c-are  was  lavished 
upon  them.  After  their  recovery  they  made  a 
thoft  ttaj  at  Brttmi,  whm  they  wen  Madly 
wtleoBMd  bj  OiNuit  B<^intfesBbMli,  and  otiMnr 
aobl^ 

They  arrired  in  Vienna  in  January  1768,  and 
fNM  ftttf  Uadlj  noeivtd  tt  ooart ;  Imt  the 

E-.jTcss  was  living  in  retirement  after  the  death  ' 
r>i  her  husband,  the  Emperor  set  an  example  of 
parsimony  wliidi  was  Mrapiiloady  Iblhywad  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  gnwial  public  had  no 
feelin;^  for  art.  But  worse  than  all  was  tlie  I 
envy  luid  jealousy  shown  by  their  profejisionai 
faattnn.  la  the  mMst  of  fhsts  wioos  diffl- 
cuUics  and  trials  the  Emporor  im-ited  Wolf- 
gang  to  compose  an  opera,  and  conduct  it  at  the 
hwptielioH.  OoUdUni'a  *  La  finta  Ssoipliee ' 
(51)  was  chosen,  iNita  series  of  intrigues  pre- 
Tented  its  being  prodncfvl.  Wolfgang  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  ul  producing  his  little 
Gcrmaa  operetta  *  Bastion  nnd  Bastienne  *  (50)  ' 
in  ihf  privatf  th'^atre  of  thoir  friends  the  Mrss 
inwB.^  He  had  also  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
la  pttblle  aa  a  composer,  being  commiicioiied  to 
fomuh  a  mass  (49),  an  offertorium  (47),  and  a 
trumjiet-concerto,  for  the  consecration  of  the  n«^w 
cboroh  at  the  W&isenhaus.  The  ceremony  took 
pliea  Dee.  7,  and  Wolfgang  oondveted  in 
pTBseTice  of  the  Krn;i-r>rnr  jiitI  the  mnrt.  fTh<^ 
QMMt  remarkable  composition  of  this  year  us  a 
qpriatst  in  major  (46),  the  last  page  of 
which  it  dated  Jan.  26,  1768.  It  is  far  more 
matnre  in  style  than  any  of  th«>  pmwling 
synphonji^  or  chamber- works,  and  it  has  the 
•pseial  historical  interest  that  in  1780  lloiitt 
r^-ored  it.  yvlth  three  additiaaal  niflnmtitil*,  H 
s  wind  Serenatie  (361).] 

'  rni«  lf«.  !•  »t  WlFi'1»r,r  r««<!<!>  1 

)3  MsrUI,  ;  VsmUu  i  t'o*i  pr&ndtotDl  Harm  mcdU  7  in  Aul* 
^Mdrtiw  fait  itiMiUtum  »  D.  Woil|pkaffP  Moaari ><iilwntiilii  10 
■■■If  In  aMdalo*  isucUea  amsto  ndactviD.'   


A  great  plca.«vire  awaitel  Wolfgang  on  his 
return  to  Salzburg  ;  the  Archbishop  had  his 
rejected  opera  performed  in  the  palace.  He  also 
made  him  his  Comsartmeister,  though  without 
salary.  Wolf^^ang  again  devoted  himself  to 
study,  compoeiag  two  masses  (65,  6G),  and  the 
eharming  JofaaDnesOirertoriam  (72)  for  a  priest 
in  the  nionastery  of  Secon.  His  father  now 
resolved  to  take  him  to  Italy  for  further  cuiti* 
vatioB,  and  alto  tt  a  means  of  making  his  name 
known.  The  father  and  son  left  Salzbuig  in  tht 
>H>fHnmng  of  December  1769,  and  trftvfilling  hy 
Inusbrudc,  where  Wolfgang  was  greatly  adndrsd 
at  a  private  ooncert  gives     Ooant  Kifai|^,  tiiey 

visited  RovfTrdn,  Verona,  ^^iint^^■i,  Milan,  I.odi, 
where  Wolfgang  oompoeed  his  tirat  quartet  (80), 
Bologna,  Rome,  Flonnce,  Naples,  and  on  their 
return.  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  Rove- 
re?lo  Wolfgang  played  at  Baron  Todeschi's,  and 
Line  day  after  played  the  oigan  in  the  parish 
church  to  an  immense  trowd.   At  Vtniia  aaa 

of  his  symphonies  v:as  ytcrformcd,  ami  his  play 
ing  at  sight,  and  conipoeing  and  sieging  an  air 
to  given  wocda,  oaased  great  astonishment. 
Pietro  Lugiati  had  a  picture  taken  of  him,  and 
poets  relebrated  hi<i  pr>ii.««'«.'<  In  Mantua,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societa  ilannouica,  nine  out  of 
twf^l  ve  ] >ieo^  jrere  by  WolfgangiX  In  Milan,  tbty 
werB''J[j>*!rfi  f^l  in  S.  Marto,  nn<l  Count  Firinian, 
the  Ciovemor-General,  who  was  a  great  oon> 
noisseur,  intradwwd  them  to  tU  ^  principal 
families.  '  It  is  the  same  here  at  ivarywhere,' 
writes  the  father,  '  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
it.'  The  foremost  musician  iu  the  city,  the 
agsd  Giamhattitla  Sammartini,  subjected  Wolf- 
gang to  severe  tests.  After  a  Iirilliant  snirt'-n  nt 
Connt  Firmian's,  for  which  hu  cornitosed  three 
ain  ta  words  by  Metaatuio  (77-79),  be  was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  next 
'stagione.'  At  Parma  they  admired  the  cele- 
brated singer  Agi^ah.  At  Bologua  they  were 
most  hospitably  received  by  OmiBt  Pallavidai, 

v.-hn  pavr  a  brillinnt  acarh-mv,  at  whit  li  even 
Padre  Martini  was  present,  although  he  had 
then  given  up  attending  oonoerti.  Tha  Ikther 
writes  that  Wolfgang  was  more  admired  there 
than  anywhere,  and  anticipates  that  from 
Hologna,  Uie  residence  uf  so  many  artists  and 
scientific  musicians,  his  fame  will  soiHi  qpratd 
nvi  T  Italy.  And  he  was  right ;  for  the  recora- 
tnendatioQ  of  Padre  Martini,  Uie  great  church 
composer,  and  rsfersa  in  aU  mnsioal  disputes,  at 
once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
After  each  visit  to  the  Padre,  "Wolfgang  carried 
away  a  fugue  to  work  out  at  home,  and  iu  every 
esse  acquitted  himadf  to  the  aatitlaetioii  of  the 
great  contrapuntist.  His  acqunintance,  too,  with 
the  great  singer  Farinelli  was  of  service  to  him 
from  an  artistic  point  of  viow. 

In  Florenoe,  where  they  arrived  March  80, 
the  Mozarts  were  graciously  received  hy  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  who  had  known  tliem  ui 
VitBoa.   Valllftiig  pitytd  at  aooiti  aooom* 
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paand  Nudini  the  gmt  violiniit,  and  solved, 

*as  easily  as  if  he  were  pating  a  V)it  of  bread,' 
the  hardest  problems  set  him  by  the  Marquis 
d«  LigniWUe,  director  of  tho  oourt^miirio  and  » 
thorough  (mntrapnntist.  WoITgaiig  copied  for 
liis  own  nine  |)i»^<-<\s  from  the  Marquis's 
8tabat  Mutur  with  thuiy  cauuuii,  uud  uoui- 
{MMod  in  imitatioii  of  it  a  Kyrie  a  dnque  con 
diversi  canoni  (89).  Here  to  his  great  delight 
he  tiguu  met  ManzttoU,  who  had  taught  him 
to  ung  in  London.  He  who  atroek  up  a  great 
friendship  with  Thomas  Linley,  the  young  com- 
poser of  fourteen,  wh^  w  vs  a  pupil  of  Nardini, 
and  already  gave  remarkable  promise.  *^<ijhe  two 
yoang  artiste  were  InsepaTable  for  tlie  lew  days 
of  Mo/Jirt's  stay,  and  conii>eted  'not  like  lx)ys, 
but  like  men. '  They  jmrted  with  many  tears, 
and  never  met  again,  Linley  being  drowned  in 
1778.  Long  afterwards  in  Vienna  Mozan  ^poke 
of  him,  and  lamented  his  early  death. ^  Burney 
says  that  the  talk  throughout  Italy  was  of  the 
two  genniaee,  little  Mozart  and  'Tommaaino,' 
from  both  of  whom  nmeh  was  expected. 

The  travellers  reached  Rome  on  We^lnesday 
in  Holy  Week,  and  went  straight  to  the  Sistioe 
Chapel  to  hear  AUegri's  celebrated  Miserere, 
when  Wolfgang  gave  the  well-known  proof  of 
his  ear  and  memory,  by  writing  down  the  entire 
work,  after  one  hearing,  merely  eenreoting  one 
or  two  passages  during  the  repetition  on  Good 
FridayrL  [See  Miserehe  ]  Thifl  feat  made  a 
great  sensation.  The  prmcipal  people  received 
him  with  open  arma,  and  Wolfgang  played 
everywher>  For  these  concerts  he  cn;ii|i(iscd  a 
symphony  (SI)  and  two  soprano  aini  (S2,  88), 
and  sent  a  contredanse  to  his  sister  in  return 
for  Haydn's  minueta. 

On  May  8  they  went  direct  to  Naples. 
Wollgaug  was  not  invited  to  play  before  the 
eonrt,  bot  tiie  nobility  treated  both  fatiier  tad 
■on  with  great  respect ;  they  also  met  many 
previous  acquaintances,  who  were  of  use  to  them 
in  various  ways.  On  the  28th  Wolfgang  gave 
a  oonoert,  wUoh  wae  brilUantiy  attended,  and 
brought  in  a  good  siim.  When  he  phiyed  at 
the  '  ConservaUnio  alia  FietiL,'  his  hearers  were 
anpentitioaa  enongb  to  attribnte  hie  marvellons 
execution  to  the  charm  of  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  when  he  laid  it  aside  their  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds.  They  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Pioeinni  in  Milan,  and  did  the  Hune  here 
with  .ToniTurlli.  On  .Tniic  26  they  went  hack  to 
Kome,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  private  audience,  l)e- 
stowed  on  Wolfgang  the  order  of  the  '  Golden 
Spur* — 'the  same  that  Oluck  has,'  as  the  father 
wrote  horne  with  pardonaMe  pride.  He  also 
told  as  a  good  jukt).  huw  Ihn  gtfards  let  them 
pass,  taking  Wolfgang  for  a  young  prince,  and 
himself  for  his  tutor.  Xow  he  wa.s  8ignor 
Ofivaliere  Anwlen,  and  his  father  insisted  on 
hia  ihuH  sigiiiug  his  comixisitions.  Wullgutig, 
however,  was  less  pretentious,  and  soon  let  the 


I  title  drop.   B»  was  painted  agatn  in  Rome  by 

'  Baltoni. 

Leaving  Borne  on  July  10,  they  arrived  on 
the  20th  in  Bologna,  where  a  great  diatinetiea 

awaited  Wolfgang.  The  AocA<ieniia  Filarmonica, 
aft^r  testing  his  powers,"'^  adniitteti  him  tn  their 
raukiiaii ' com positore, 'although  the  statutes,  be- 
sides other  qualifioations,  required  that  momben 

should  be  at  l^ast  twrnty.  Win  election  SS 
'maestro  di  csppella'^  followed  on  Jiine  5, 1771. 
Again  they  saw  niiieh  of  ^sdre  Martini,  and 
under  his  influence  Wolfgang  wrote  for  practice 
a  series  of  sketches  in  the  forms  of  strict  counter- 
jioint.*  A  Miserere  (66)  sliows  the  influence 
of  the  one  heard  in  Rome.*  Finally  Martini 
gave  him  a  formal  testimonial. 
I  By  Oct.  10  they  were  in  Milan,  and  Wolfgang 
%et  seriously  to  work  <hi  his  oi>c'ra.  l^efore  tiw 
coitapletion  of  which  the  usual  battles  with  the 
singers,  and  in  this  case  with  jealous  rivals,  ha  i 
to  be  gone  through.  On  Dec.  26,  however, 
<  Mitridate  di  Ponto '  wa.s  }>rodoeed  for  the 
first  time,  Wolfgang  conducting ;  and  it  was 
rej)eated  to  full  houses  twenty  times,  amid  cries 
of  '  Evviva  il  Maciitro  !  Evviva  il  Maaslrino!' 
After  an  excursion  to  Turin,  they  again  posMd 
through  Milan  <m  tlu  ir  way  to  Venice,  entered 
into  all  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  were 
fited  by  the  nobility,  and  gave  a  brilliant  eon* 
cert.  On  March  12  they  went  to  Padua,  where 
WolfiTnjig  played  the  organ  in  S  Oiustina,  and 
commissioned  to  oonipow  an  oratorio,  which 
Jahnoonjeoturesto  have  been  *Betnlia  libeiata' 
(118),  perfornu'd  in  all  j>rohahiHty  during  I^^nt, 
1772.  After  some  days'  detention  in  Vioenza  and 
Verona,  they  arrived  at  Salzburg,  March  28, 
1771.*  His  snooass  in  ItAly  pnK^ured  him  two 
commissions, — one  from  Mil.irt  for  an  o\^rA  for 
the  Carnival  of  1773,  ami  tlie  other  from  the 
EmpresB  Msria  Theresa  for  a  dtnniatic  serenata 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Arohdnke  Ferdinand,  to 
take  place  in  Milan  in  October.  During  tliftir 
short  stay  at  Salzburg,  Wolfgang  oonipo!*ed  a 
Litany  (109),  a  Regina  oosU  {109%  and  a  sym- 
phony (110).  Tlii'v  started  again  August  13, 
1771,  and  arrived  in  Milan  on  the  21at;  but 
the  libretto  was  not  ready  till  Uie  md  of  the 
month.  The  score  was  completed  in  a  fortnight, 
a  remarknhle  instance  of  rapidity,  roTT^iderriii: 
that  he  had  a  violinist  overhead,  an  uboe-playcr 
beneath,  and  a  pianoforte-teaeher  next  door,  all 
hard  ;it  work  the  whole  day  long — a  Ral>el  r>f 
soniids  which  he,  however,  pronounced  to  1* 
'di  liglitful  (litjitig)  for  com|)osing,  as  it  gare 
ideas '  !  He  was  now  so  firmly  established  ia 
the  favour  hoth  of  the  court  and  the  publii', 
that  he  had  no  intrigues  to  encounter.  Ue  wa« 
on  the  best  terms,  too,  with  Hsmw,  who  «u 
oomposing '  Ruggierob*  and  who  with  oommesd- 

'  An  Antiphr»ri  w».  irlr^n  hl»ii  to  »r*  tii  f  ^ur  pArtj 
>  Jahn  fitur   MinutM.  li.  «13 ;  Utter  from  th«  F»Ui«r,  i.  iMi 
Twt-coiopMitlon.  tt.i  NotmMlNik  lU.  fl  •>  PtollWI>a.«4 
«  J.hn.  11.  NotmWlNpir.  «lM.«i 
'    •  Jabu.  li.  «ia 
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%'ttle  generoaity,  prophetically  remarked,  'This 
i.iiy  will  lis  all  to  bo  foi-gotton  '  (Qupsto 

ragajcxo  ci  lara  dimenticar  tutti).  The  marriage 
«r  the  Arahduk*  and  the  Ftuicmb  Befttrioe  of 
Modena  took  plaoi*  on  Oct.  15  ;  Hasse's  opera 
vaa  performed  on  the  16th,  and  Wolfgang's 
SerenaU  '  Ascanio  iu  Alba'  (111)  on  th«  17th, 
vith  a  sttooaai  wlmh  anabkd  the  father  to  write 
home  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  Wolfgang's  Serenata 
has  cut  out  Hasae's  Opera  to  an  extent  I  can- 
BOt  daaetibe.*  Bendaa  hu  fte,  the  Empress 
seut  him  a  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds,  with 
her  portrait  at  the  back.  After  the  0{>f!ra  he 
(imposed  ajiothcr  symphony  (11 2),  aud  a  diverti- 
■Mito(llS). 

They  retnnifd  home  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber 1771.  In  the  last  days  of  the  year 
Wolfgang  com^toaed  another  symphony  (114), 
u)d  was  then  laid  up  by  serious  illness.  Mean- 
lime  the  Andihishop  dird,  and  Wolfgang  was 
oommiasioiied  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
iSieguam  faafeNal  of  lib  aneeeaaor  ffiaronymtia, 
Cotmt  von  C<»ll(trt'<lo,  whose  election  wmned 
anirersai  sstoniabment  and  dismay.  The  piece 
ehosen  was  Metaatado'a  'II  Sogno  di  Scipioue,' 
very  inappropriatat  and  apparently  wanting  in 
inspiration,  as  the  music  is  su}>erriciHl  and 
entirely  '  de  oirconstance.'  It  was  performed 
probably  in  May  1772.  About  tho  aame 
period  he  composed  four  symphonies  (124,  128- 
130);  a  g'rand  divertimento  (131);  three 
qiiartetti  (136-138);  a  vary  im|>orUnt  Litany 

d«  TOonOxUi'  (126);  and  a  BagiiiA  ooeli 
(127). 

The  tniyellers  again  set  out  for  Milan  on 
Oct  24,  1772,  and  arrivad  on  Nor.  4.  Hen 

Wolfgan;^  (  onijilf'ted  his  new  opera,  '  Lucio 
Siila'  (135),  pro(Jnred  on  D«r.  26,  and  repeated 
nmre  than  twenty  times  to  crowded  and  enthu- 
oaotie  andienoea.  Rauttini  waa  <me  of  the 
^:nfj«rs,  and  Wolfgang  composed  for  him  a 
motet,  'Exultate*  (165),  which  he  sang  in  the 
drapoh  of  the  Theatinea. 

They  retumad  in  tha  beginning  of  llarch 
1773  to  Salzburg,  where  Wolfgang  composed 
fwr  symphonies  (ldl-184),  three  divertimenti 
for  wind-bond  (184}>188),  a  grand  oonoerto  tat 
two  riolins  (190),  and  a  mass  (167).    In  the 

ffammer  the  father  and  son  took  the  opportunity 
^of  the  Archbishop's  absence  in  Vienna,  to  go 
tiiara  thcmsalTea.  Tlieir  immediate  object  is 
ti"t  known,  ^nt  probably  the  father  waa  tr}'ing 
to  obtain  some  court  appointment.  He  had 
made  •  aimilar  attempt  in  Florence,  bat  with- 
ont  success.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
'Thin^  will  and  muat  alter;  take  comfort, 
God  will  help  us.'  [This  visit  to  Vienna, 
thoo^  it  lailod  of  ita  inmodiata  objaet,  had  an 
i'n|»Drtint  Iwaring  on  Mozart's  artiatio  career. 
We  are  told  that  he  here  made  acquaintance 
with  aomo  of  Kaydn'a  qtmrteta — probably  tlioaa 
numbered  as  op.  17 — and  that  to  these  we  owe 
tha  aix  quartets  whioh  ha  wrote  in 

TOL.  IU 


August,  and  to  wliieh  he  8]»eciaUy  referred  when 
bo  spoke  of  Haydn  an  master  in  this  form 
of  couiposition.  During  his  stay  at  tlie  capital 
ha  aJao  wrote  »  serenata  for  Salabnrg  (186),  and 

'was  bold  enough,*  .^.S  his  father  vn  tp,  'n  jilay 
a  violin  concerto  at  a  festival  in  th>'  Theatiue 
monastery.  His  Mass  in  0  major  (the  Pator 
DomenicuH  Missa,  66)  was  performed  in  Auguat 
at  tltr'  Jesuit  Choroh,  and  made  «  gnat 
imprt»tision.l 

In  1778  Wolfgang  also  oompoaed  at  Salsborg 
a  string  quintet  (174),  and  a  PF.  concerto 
(1 75),  the  first  since  those  of  1767.  The  family 
were  together  at  Salzburg  nearly  the  whole  of 

1774,  Wolfgang  being  verv  1  us,  \\it\i  lisstudiea, 
and  with  composition.  'Yo  Ui  ks  jwriod  belong — 
two  masses  (192,  194)  ;  a  grand  litany  (195)  ; 
two  Tesper-psalms  (193) ;  an  oOTartorinm  for 
soprano  and  tenor  soli  (198)  ;  a  bassoon -concerto 
C  four  syniphonies  (199-202);  two  sere- 
naUia  (203,  204)  ;  an  interesting  divertimento 
(205),  and  PF.  rariations  on  Fischer's  favourita 
minnet  (179),  whloh  ha  ficaqnantly  played  on 
his  tour. 

On  Dee.  6  the  father  and  son  atartad  for 

Munich,  where  Wolfgang  was  engaged,  through 
the  influence  of  his  {latron,  Count  Ferdinand 
von  Zeil,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Chiemsee,  to 
compose  an  opwa  for  the  Caniijal  of  1775. 
Stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  rich  resources  at 
his  disjKwal,  Wolfgang  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  'La  finta  Giardiniera'  (196),  pro- 
duced Jan.  13,  1775,  was  a  great  success. 
Bchubart,  who  had  heard  it,  s|>eaka  of  the 
'  wonderful  genius '  of  the  composer,  and  adds, 
*iinlesB  Mowrt  should  prova  to  be  a  mare 
overgrown  product  of  the  forcing- house,  he 
will  be  the  greatest  comi)oser  that  ever  lived.' 
Court  and  public  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  attenllona,  and  the  court-chapel  performed 
one  of  h\H  grand  litanies  (125),  his  two  latest 
masses,  and  an  offertorium,  *  Misericordias 
Domini'  (222),  written  in  baata  at  the  request 
of  the  Elector,  and  an  admiinbla  specimen  of 
atri'  t  f  '>unterpoint. 

hoou  atler  their  return  tu  halzburg  in  March 

1775,  n  aariaa  of  fitea  waa  givwi  st  eoort  in 
honour  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  aftcnvards 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Wolfgang's  dramatic 
cantata  to  Metastasio's  much -used  '  II  Re  pas- 
tore*  (208)  W  is  I .  rtonned  on  April  28.  To 
the  remainder  of  tliia  year  belong  another  mass 
(220)  ;  two  airs  lor  tenor  (209,  210)  ;  an  air 
for  soprano  (217)  ;  a  divertimento  (213)  ;  nine 
canons  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices  (2:26-2.'5-4)  ; 
and  five  violin  concertos  (207,  211,  216.  218, 
2  1  y),  to  which  a  si.\lli  (268)  wa»  atlded  in  177Q. 
The  concertos  show  that  he  was  working  at  tha 
violin,  which  he  did  to  please  his  fathrt  ,  ns  }■<■• 
disliked  playing  at  court,  though  it  was  one  of 
bis  dutiea.  Hm  fiithar  writea  to  bim,  Ooi  18, 
1777.  '  You  have  no  idea  how  well  you  play  tha 
violin  i  if  yon  would  only  do  yoaraelC  juatioe, 
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Mid  x»lay  with  boHneaa,  spirit,  and  fi«,  you 
would  be  thetirat  violinist  in  Europe.'  Again, 
'  I  twpeof  700  have  acarcely  touched  the  Holin 
iinoe  you  were  in  Munich  ;  I  should  be  very 
•OEiy  if  th&t  were  the  oaae ' ;  And  later,  '  The 
▼iotiB  ii  banging  up  on  iU  itail,  I  mppoae* — 
and  the  wnjecture  was  right.  The  remark 
about  Munich  refpra  to  h\n  C-AftRation  (287), 
'  Everybody  was  atanng  away  ;  and  I  played  aa 
if  I  bad  been  tbe  grcateat  yioliniat  in  Europe. ' 
Later,  in  Vienna  he  fEtftrrad  takiqg  tliB  'viola 
in  quarteta. 

The  whole  of  1779,  and  aa  ftr  aa  Sept  1777, 
paaaad  qaietly  in  the  old  routine,  numerous 
compositions  testifying  to  Wolfgang's  industry. 
To  this  period  belong  five  masses  ('^57-269,  262, 
275);  a  litany  'do  vmeimUli*  (248);  an 
offertorium  for  two  choirs  '  Venite  popnli  * 

(260)  ;  a  graduale  '  SanoU  Maria '  (273) ;  a 
serenade  for  the  wedding  of  Burgermeister 
Haflner's  daughter  (249,  250) ;  n  aennado  for 
two  violins  principali  with  accompaniments 
(239) ;  a  divertimento  for  various  inatraments 

(261)  ;  a  noitnmo  for  ditto  (286) ;  two  divorti* 
BMnti  or  Cassations  for  string  quartet  and  two 
boms  (247,  287)  for  the  name-day  of  Countess 
Antonie  Lodron  ;  tive  divertimenti  for  two  oboi, 
two  baaaooD^  and  two  boms  (240,  262,  28S, 
270,  289)  ;  Rsonnta.  for  bassoon  and  violoncello 
f292);  an  oboe  concerto  (293)  for  Ferlendi, 
frequently  played  by  Bamra  of  Ifannbeim,  who 
used  to  call  it  bia  *obeval  de  bataillc'  The 
PF.  also  respp<'ar8 — variation'?  (2f^4,  2(15);  six 
sonatas  (279-2S4),  ordered  by  Baron  Diimitz, 
wbo  forgot  to  pay  for  tbem  ;  a  trio  (254)  ;  two 
concertos  (238,  246) ;  and  a  con<»rto  for  three 
FFs.  (242)  for  the  three  Countesses  Lodrow,  a 
favourite  piece,  often  played  on  his  next  tour 
bj  Honrt  bimself.  Of  seventeen  sonatas  for 
orp;!in,  f^'fnfTFinv  with  violin  and  bass,  intended 
asgraduales,  six  (241,  244,  246,  268,  274,  278) 
belong  to  thb  period. 

Besides  all  this  mass  of  music,  Wolfgang 
atudied  the  works  of  other  masters,  and  pvon 
— an  example  well  worth  Ibllowing — put  into 
Boore  from  tha  parta  a  number  of  church- 
pirres  in  the  strirt  stylo  by  MicliacI  Haydn 
and  fiberlin.  He  sent  from  Vienna  for  a  note- 
book of  thia  kind  for  Tan  8wieten*8  benefit. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  youth  of  twenty  one, 
a  skilled  i>erformer  on  three  instruments,  and  at 
bome  in  the  most  varied  branohee  of  composition. 
Hia  b^er  bad  given  Mm  a  oonadentioaa  and 
systematic  education,  ]iroterted  him  from  all 
iigurions  influences,  and  made  him  concentrate 
his  whole  powers  on  his  artistic  cultivation. 
All  that  teaching  ooold  do  for  him  bad  been 
done  in  Salzburg ;  the  tini»^  hnd  now  come  for 
bim  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  let  tlte 
diadpline  of  life  oomplete  tiio  work.'  Hia 
existence  at  Salzburg  had  long  been  intolerable 
to  him  ;  beyond  a  few  intimate  friends  b«  bad 
no  society  \  he  was  disgusted  at  the  want  of 


appTToiation  for  art,  and  his  position  with 
regard  to  Archbi&hop  Hieronymu£  became  daily 
more  critiea].  On  tidt  point  both  he  and  liis 
father  bei-amp  Jinxion"..  Somrthin^  must  b€ 
done,  l^ut  daring  as  yet  to  send  lus  son  alone 
into  fbo  world,  t£i  fatbar  adcad  laavo  to  take 
a  professional  tour  wi A  bim.  It  was  refused, 
the  Archbishop's  reason  being,  as  be  said  after- 
wards,  '  that  he  could  not  bear  people  going 
about  begging  in  tbat  ftsbioB.'  The  cnp  was 
now  full,  Jind  ^^'olfgaug  applied  for hi<^  discharge.' 
Irritated  that  any  one  should  dare  to  leave  bim 
so  abruptly,  and  quite  aware  of  what  bo  waa 
losing,  the  Archbishop  granted  tbe  request  on 
August  28,  adding  that,  '  aft^  r  the  Gospel  both 
father  and  aon  were  free  to  seek  tbeir  fortune 
wberavw  tbay  plaaaed.*  He  relented,  bowovar, 
with  regard  to  the  father,  who  came  to  the 
jKiinfnl  resolve  of  sending  his  son  away  with 
his  mother.  It  was  true  tliat  she  had  little 
amaigjr,  and  less  intellectual  power ;  but  she 
wns  an  pxpfrirncpd  traveller,  and  could  be 
useful  to  her  aon  in  many  practical  ways.  Tht; 
naoeasary  prepaimtiom  w«ra  aoooidingly  made, 
even  to  the  purchasa  of  n  oanlaga^  that  they 
might  present  a  suitable  apyiearanoe.  On  Sept. 
23,  1777,  mother  and  son  left  home.  The 
fbtiier  bora  up  bmvaly  tiU  fbej  were  realty  aC 
and  then  going  to  his  room  sank  exhausted  on 
a  chair.  Suddenly  he  remembered  tbat  in  his 
distresa  be  had  forgotten  to  give  bia  aon  bis 
blessing.  He  rushed  to  the  window  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  tlie  carriage  was  already 
out  of  sight*  His  aon,  however,  breathed  freely 
when  onoe  fairly  off;  tfie  dalivaiaaea  from  a 
position  which  he  had  long  groaned  under 
was  delightful  enough  to  mitigate  even  the 
pain  of  se}>ar.ition  from  his  father  and  sister. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  could  not  foresee  the 
liff,  ■ivhieh  lay  Ixforo  liirii, — a  liff^  fiill  to  its 
dose  of  crosses  and  disa^pointmeuta,  and  with 
ao  few  joys ! 

Their  first  halting -place  was  Mnnicb,  bat  - 
here  they  met  with  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment, and  had  to  leave  without  aocomplisbing 
anything.  At  Augsburg  Mozart  visited  O. 
Andreas  St^in,  the  celebrated  n^:ikfr  of  orpir*' 
and  pianofortes,  and  both  at  his  house  and  in 
the  monaatery  of  St.  Ulriob  ebanned  all  beann 
by  his  playii^.  A  concert,  however,  produced 
but  a  snittll  mm.  On  Ort.  30  they  reached 
Mannheim,  where  tbey  stayed  much  longer  than 
they  anticipated.  Tba  glsod  prospecta  wfaieb 
at  first  seemed  to  open  before  them  were  not 
indeed  realised  ;  but  the  visit  formed  a  decisive 
epoch  in  Mozart's  life.  Under  the  Elector 
Earl  tliMdor,  Mannbdm  possessed  a  good  opera, 
with  an  nrrliestra  containing  virtuosi  of  the 
first  rank,  and  at  that  time  oonaidered  the  fint 

•  Th1»  Jnt«T«tltif  daenmant  w««  fr>oj>«!  in  arvbUfitvcgal 
•rchivn  by  PIrckinejrer  tba  cuit-i^limii,  ^nd  iiulil''hi^-3  »it^i  'T'Jatr 
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ftr  hutnimeiital  miine.'  'Mozart 
le  great  frit^^nd  s  with  Cannabich,  an  excellent 
T^ndactor  and  good  teacher,  nnd  pivr^  jiianofortc 
lewons  to  hia  daughter  Koite,  who  attracted  him 
Bfpito  oflMrymilk.  H«  alw  b«e>in«  istinists 
»ith  the  poeta  Wicland  and  Freiherr  von  Opni- 
mmgen,  the  com  posers  Holzbauer  and  Boh  w  e  i  tze  r , 
Baatftbe  great  tenor,  Wendliug,  Ranim,  and 
Bitter,  exeallent  performers  on  tlie  flvite,  o1k>6, 
and  baasooiL.  Here  alao  hi-i  j  laviiiL:,  !  oth  on 
tii«  pianoforte  and  the  organ,  was  much  admired, 
and  h«  had  oppottanitiM  of  measaring  himself 
with  Sterkel  and  Vogler,  neitticr  <>[  whom  im- 
pressed him  much.  The  latt«r,  indeed,  he 
pobitivelv  disliked.  While  vainly  endeavouring 
to  gain  admitfauw  to  the  Elector*!  Chftpal, 
Wendling,  Ramm,  and  Ritter  triwl  to  persnade 
kia  to  Moompa^  them  to  Faria  Mid  give 
tmmtm  UuurBk  Ha  waa  iodinad  to  the  plan, 
aod  Ilk  fiithar  agreed,  though  with  reluctance  ; 
bot  wh^n  it  caroe  to  the  point  lio  allowed  his 
liienda  to  start  without  him.  The  truth  was 
le  had  lUlaii  in  love.  Aloysia,  tha  aaoond 
diughtt-r  of  Fridolin  Weber,  jironipter  and 
copyist,  was  a  gifted  singer,  with  a  hne  voice 
ifid  considerable  beauty,  and  these  qualities 
■ada  •  dnm  impresHion  \i{K)n  Wolfgang,  during 
to  excnrsioTi  to  Kin  hlu  iin,  in  Polund,  where 
the  Frinoeaa  of  Orange  kept  a  private  orchestic, 
aad  had  daily  conmrta.  Aloyaia  ratarnad  hia 
attachment,  and  allowed  him  to  teach  her  sing* 
tiip: :  and  he,  touched  by  the  poverty  of  the 
Utuily,  resolved  to  take  her  to  Italy,  and  there 
wrila  s  now  opem  for  har  firrt  appeanmoa.  So 
romantic  a  |iropo8ition  drnvr  hi';  fntlipr  rmarly 
out  of  his  aensea.  In  such  a  oase  quick  action 
was  avaything.  Urging  upon  him  ma  donbtfiil 
c  liiiracter  of  tiha  plan,  he  used  all  hia  andaavoors 
to  tear  him  away  from  flfp^e  dangerons  snrronnd- 
inga.  *  Otf  with  you  to  Faris,  and  that  imme* 
diatslj  t   Tska  np  your  poaitlon  among  tlioaa 

*a}ii>  are  really  gre-it, — aut  Ctnsar  aut  nihil/ 
From  Faria  the  name  and  fame  of  a  man  of 
talent  spreads  throughout  the  world.'  As  for 
bis  Aloysta,  ha  advised  him  to  commend  her  to 
Raa^*^.  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  teach  her, 
bat  whoae  good  word  would  have  great  weight 
widi  Impveaarioa.  It  waa  a  hard  atniggla  for 
Wolfgang  but  his  love  for  his  father  enabled 
hmi  to  d«=-fer  to  his  authority ,  and  the  time  for 
departure  waa  Axed.  Before  leaving,  however, 
bagava  aoma  conearta,  at  whidi  haplajad,  and 
fiodac^d  brth  hU  mmpositioris  and  his  pupils  ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  Mannheim  became 
aware  of  what  it  waa  losing.  Parting  with  the 
Webers  was  hard  work  ;  they  all  wept,  and 
thanked  him  aa  their  'grcntf"*t  benefactor.' 
In  Mannheim  he  composed — a  soprano  air  for 
Aloy8ia(294);  a  tanorair  fbrBaair(295) ;  two 
Li«der  (307,  308) ;  two  fluteeoncerto8(31 3-314) ; 
Romanza  for  flata  (816);  qoartet  for  flute 


and  strings  (285) ;  seven  sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin,  partly  composed  in  Pari^  (298,301 -306)  ; 
three  PF.  sonatas  (309-dllX  UUtloding  tha 
beautiful  one  in  A  minor. 

Leaving  Ifannhaim  on  Maitih  14, 1778,  they 
reached  Paris  on  the  2Srd.  The  father's  antici- 
pations did  not  in  this  instance  prove  correct ; 
their  old  friend  Grinuu  waa  still  there,  but  by 
no  means  so  devotad  to  thairiiiteraataaaha  had 
been  ;  the  y^itb  '^'^'^  ""t  the  same  attraction 
aa  the  marvellous  boy  had  been  ;  and  the  muai- 
eal  worid  waa  ahaorbad  in  tha  Glmtk  and  Pfoetnni 
controversy.  Kor  had  they  succeeded  in  obtain* 
ing  from  Vienna  a  recommendfltion  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  They  were  thus  tiirown  upon  their 
llamihaimfK«Bda,andiipaiiOoimtToii8io]dngiii, 

to  whom  von  Oeninnii^'m  had  given  them  an 
introduction.  Wolfgang  renewed  his  aoquaint- 
anoe  wiUi  Piooinni,  whom  he  had  met  in  Italy, 
but  they  never  got  beyond  thatarata  of  ordinary 
courtesy  ;  *  I  know  my  business,  and  he  hi?,  — 
that  is  enough,'  writes  Wolfgang.  Goesec  he 
aalla  *  my  very  good  Ariand,  and  aa  ttnoommoaly 
dry  man.'  There  is  no  trace  of  any  aripiaint- 
ance  with  Gretiy.  Grimm  procured  him  admit- 
tance to  the  Due  de  Guisnes,  who  played  the 
fluta  aaparUy,  aa  Mozart  says,  and  hia  danghtar 
the  harp.  Accordir.p;1v  lir  had  to  mmposp  a 
concerto  (299)  for  theae  two  instruments,  for 
whidi  ha  oarad  leaa  than  any  othar.  To  tha 
daughter  he  gave  daily  lessons  in  composition, 
and  he  had  a  few  other  lady-pupils.  But  he 
waa  not  allowed  to  write  an  opera.  Noverre, 
ballat'maater  at  tha  Op^  promiaad  to  oaa  hia 

inflnaocc,  which  was  ^-TPat,  irj  his  favour  ;  but 
all  ha  did  was  to  employ  him  to  compose  twelve 
pieoM  for  hia  haUat,  'Loa  patits  riens.'*  Ha 
composed  a  symphony  for  ftota,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  French  horn,  at  the  request  of  Le  Gros, 
director  of  the  Concerts  Spiritnela,  but  it  waa 
navar  paHbtmad*  Soma  alia  in  a  Miaavara  by 
Holzbauer,  produced  at  tlu;  Concerts  Spin'tuels 
without  Mozart's  name,  passed  unnoticed,  except 
by  Goesec,  who  expressed  great  admiration. 
Le  Gros  afterwards  ordered  another  symphony, 
which  jilciised  greatly — the  Paris  nr  Fmirh 
symphony  in  three  movements  (297) ;  and  at 
hia  ToqtMat  Moflart  wrota  a  aaoond  Andanta  in 
place  of  the  original  one. 

In  th«  meantime,  his  mother,  who  had  never 
bcon  well  in  Paris,  became  seriously  ill,  and 
died  in  Wolfgang's  armaon  July  8.  With  great 
though  tfninf'ss  he  wrota  to  their  friend  Bullinger 
to  prepare  his  lather  for  the  sad  newa,  and  than 
aant  a  lattar  diraot,  irideh  ghraa  a  high  idaa  of 
the  love  which  bound  tha  fiunily  togathar,  and 
of  the  manliness  of  his  own  conduct  in  so  distress- 
ing a  position.'.  He  felt  he  could  not  remain 
longer  in  Faria,  and  hia  fktiiar  aven  nrgad  hia 
departtirp,  r^jn  i^lly  as  there  was  now  some 
proapect  for  him  in  ^Izburg,  owing  to  the  daatha ' 
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of  Adlgaaser  the  court  organist,  and  Lolli  the  old 
oap«lljmeuiter.  lioreovor,  the  Archbiahop  liad 
promiMd  to  aUow  him  to  go  anywhere  to  super- 
infeend  the  production  of  an  oi»era,  should  ho  be 
commissioned  to  writ«  one.  Ili.s  l.iHt  tew  days  ! 
in  Paris  were  cheered  by  his  old  London  friend 
Ohrirtian  Baeh,  who  had  oone  ovw  for  tlw  )mf> 
formanr:*^  of  his  '  A:iin  •  ITis  joy,  and  mine 

too,  at  meeting  again,  you  can  well  imagine,' 
he  wrote  to  his  btlur.    With  Baeh  oMne  T«n> 
dnoM,  and  the  three  epent  a  few  pleasant  days 
at  the  Mar^chal  do  Noaillea's  chateau  at  Saint 
Germain.    Mozart  wrote  a  aoena  tor  Tenducci,' 
with  aoeompaiiiment  for  piaaoforte,  olxie,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  and  this  was  playw!  hy  the  M  n ' 
ohal's  servants,  who  were  all  Germans.    To  the  | 
oompoeitions  alreadj  nuntioBed  in  Faila  moat  | 
be  added  a  gavotte  (800)^  and  a  qnartot  Ibr  Ante 
and  strings  (298). 

On  Sept  26,  1778,  Moxart  left  Paria  with  a 
Btill  heavier  heart  than  he  had  carried  into  it 
six  months  b^  fnrn  Up  wont  by  Nancy  and 
Straaburg,  wliich  he  reached  in  the  middle  of 
October.  Here  he  gave  three  oononin,  which 
produced  much  aii|ilailN  bnt  little  money,  and 
played  on  Silbermann'n  two  h^t  organs  in  the 
Neukirchti  and  61.  Thomas.  On  Nov.  3  he 
■taited  for  Mannheim,  althongh  it  waa,  aa  hie 
fathf^r  said,  a  foolish  notion  to  ^o  there  when 
the  Court,  the  Webers,  and  his  best  friends  were 
alt  abaent  at  Hnufeh,  and  tiiere  waa  nothing  for 
him  to  do.  But  it  did  him  good  to  rc«all  the 
old  memories,  and,  tishesaid,  '  I  love  Mannheim, 
and  Maiinheuu  lovos  me.*  Besides,  he  had  8ome 
ptoapeetofan  engagement  foran  opera.  Seyler's 
troupe  was  still  at  the  theatre  ;  they  were  indeed 
only  an  operetta oompany,  but  there  was  some 
talk  of  foundi  ng  a  German  national  opera.  Here, 
too,  Mo7Art  saw  two  of  Benda's  melodramaa, 
'  Medea  '  and  '  Ariadne  auf  NaxoM,'  and  was  so 
delighted  with  them  that  he  willingly  undertook 
▼on  Gemmingen's  '  Semiramis. ' '  Von  Dalberg, 
director  of  the  theatre,  also  had  his  eye  u|Hm 
Mozart  for  his  opera  '  Cora,'  although  he  waa 
alreadjinnegotiation  with  OlnolcandSohweitaer. 
However,  all  came  to  nothing ;  and  his  father, 
who  had  run  into  debt  on  hia  Rfeonnt.  and  had, 
moreover,  great  hopes  of  seeing  htm  wuU  placed 
inSalsburg,  put  forth  hia  authority  to  make  him 
retttm— *  You  will  start  immediately  on  receipt 
of  thia.*  The  eon  obeyed,  and  by  I>ec  25  was 
at  Hnnich;  bnt  hia  father,  anxiona  teat  he 
ahoiild  be  detained  for  good,  and  fearing  thi< 
proximity  of  his  beloved,  dirl  not  let  him  rest 
there.  Cannabich  and  iiiuill'  were  indeed '  work- 
ing for  him  hand  and  foot,'  but  there  was  no 
need  for  anxiety  on  Aloyaia'a  aooount  Bar 

<  Teii<lun-4  kppmra  to  h>v«  t-ikrn  thia  rnm|>nlti4Mi  with  him  to 
I^nd'rn.  Burn*)'  (m«  Buirtnirtou  *  MUe^HanM,        (pMtka  at  It  M 

•  niwUrpl«c«  of  loveutlonaiKJ  t«ohiil>{U«  il*uhl'i  Mmml  In  Lon4on. 

rill. 

'  tl«  Uxik  Ui-  1'>it»tti)  hnm»  with  hlni  ti  .x>nit«»(»  ' rr»t(islou«ljr.' 

•  Vmi  •»•.' »i»  »  r  ](>•«  t4i  hi«  father.  '  how  ttrong  niy  li k  I ii^-  f  T  thU 
kliMl  of  »>tn|«ltlon  li.'  Jahn  (I.  8141  hM  not  hmn  »W»  to  diMovar 
wfcrtaw  >>  mum  natytuA  It.  <r  wkiMm  iMm  sown  wmImI. 


family  welcomed  him  wanuly,  but  she  who  '  hjvJ 
wept  for  him '  aeemed  now  scarcely  to  rciueiubrr 
him,  and  waa  even  diapleeaed  that  be  had  alterea 
the  fashion  of  his  clothea.    Yet  ha  agaiii  offered 

her  his  musical  homape,  composinfj  a  j»Tand  arii 
(316)  suited  to  her  present  cajwbiliiies,  to  words 
taken,  with  a  traoe  of  aelf-oomplaeeney,  from 
Oluck''^  '  Alccsle.*  and  with  an  ohbli^'ato  aort>iii 
panimeut  intended  for  Hamm  and  iiittor.  Thia 
ab  waa  hia  farewell  to  Aloysia  Weber,  about 
whom  he  wrote  to  hb  father  in  May  1781»  *I 
did  love  her  truly,  and  feel  still  tlut  I  am  not 
inditferenttoher ;  butlnokily  for  me  her  husband 
is  a  jealooa  fool,  and  never  Mn  her  go  anywhere, 
so  that  I  rarely  see  her.'' 

in  mourning  for  hia  mother,  disappointed  in 
hia  flrat  love^  and  widi  all  his  hopes  falsified, 
Mozart  returned  in  the  middle  of  June  1 779  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  .such  cin  mn- 
stances  the  warmth  with  which  he  waa  received 
was  doubly  gratefnL  A  good  manj  of  hia  oU 
friends  were  still  there  to  rally  round  him,  bnt 
nothing  oould  overcome  hit  dislike  of  Salzbu^. 
Kven  tiia  dntiea  entailed  bj  his  pomtkm  as 
Concert-meiatar  and  organut  to  the  Court  and 
Cathedral,*  were  fulfilhNl  as  an  irksome  task. 
His  desire  to  write  fur  the  stage  was  re-kindled 
by  the  presenoe  of  a  dramatb  oompany  nncler 
B<i!nii  and  Sdiik  under  (177P  SO).  This  wm 
the  beginning  of  his  intimacjr  with  the  latt^,  to 
whom  ha  ftiznnifaed  entr'aatea  and  choriMea  for 
Fraiharr  von  Gebler's  Dramma  eroica  '  Thamos 
Kbnig  von  Egypten '  (345).  To  tlus  iK  ri.nl  abo 
belongs  a  German  o])era,  libretto  by  twhachtoer, 
to  which  Andr^  afterwards  gave  the  titie  of 
'  Zaide  •  (3  14)— j*rrorme<l  in  1866  at  Frunkfort. 

During  his  stay  at  SaUbuig  in  1779-80  he 
prodnoed  the  following  wntfca:  twommwes  {Zll, 
'  Coronation  maas, '  and  SS7) ;  a  Kyrie  (828)  ; 
two  re.spers  (.^21,  339),  amon^  his  Ivnt  oompnsi- 
tioiis  ;  a  trio  fur  three  voices  with  three  cornt  di 
baaeetto  (346) ;  two  Lieder  (849,  851) ;  tee. 
canons  (347,  348)  ;  two  symphonies  (31 P,  3r?s) ; 
movement  of  a  symphony^  (^18);  duo  con- 
oertanta  for  violin  and  viola  (364) ;  two  aerso- 
adcfl(320,  861);  divertimento  for  string-quartet 
and  two  horns  (834)  :  fmir  sonatan  for  I'F.  (330- 
833)  ;  variations  for  PF.  and  violin  (359,  860) : 
sonatius  for  four  handa  (857,  868) ;  variations 
for  PF.  (362  :^r.4);  a  conc-erto  for  two  PF&. 
,  (365)  i  and  the  last  oigan  sonatas  (328,  829. 
,  336).  At  Munich  he  oompoeed  :  ICyrie  of  aa 
nnfiiii.shed  mass  (341)  ;  oonoert-aria  for  Coun- 
tess Baunigarten  (369)  ;  and  qiiartet  for  obo?, 
violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  lor  lUmm  (370). 

^  flic  WUU  i.iik'"tf<->l  \u>  [iriiTi*  -I  nm  in  Vlriiti»|ti  17^.  x-\<\  ri  .frwil 
Smmi^b  Uk«a«,  tiis  ruurtactm.  HheacknovledtfMl  kftrrwani*  UutM 
•  r <•»■<(  firl  ah*  bad  not  •frpr«cj«tNl  Mcsalt  w  M|1ll7  u  she  <iQ<kt 
to  harr  a<>iie.  but  ill*  bmnie  a  (T«»t  Mtmim  altlili  u«Mlr.  aMa 
I  triir  rrlHiMl.  M>*  illd  ent  IItx  huppiljr  witfa  bar  hoatemf.  but  Uwir 
:\i\rir«nf  With  MoBart  .^uiU  aneoii»traln(<i.  I1«'eumpu«l 
fur  h»r  in  Vtanm  a*«  i»or«  »lr«.  and  khay  ^t*  motoa)  aaalatao'vat 
each  otiMn'MMMla,  Utl^ {MmHImUmimm.  L  2Wadmir«d  ^mm 
■latOT  of  tlw  tnt  nak.  H«r  «aiet  wm  «s<«puniialir  hicK 
^J^iU  fxthrr  FiMWfdad  In  nttitif  hini  *p|k>lt>t«d  iiii  niaani  t»  .Idl- 
f»A»<r.  with  »  »iUary  of  400  florfna  lahioit  £*>». 

'  OvnwkUx  <i«wt*d — 0T<Ttari  cannw— J  for  ri—rlil'i  *  VUfaMtt* 
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His  next  «mpkfineDt  was  most  congeniAl. 
Through  the  exertions  of  liLs  frien<l.s  at  Mntiich 
ihe  grand  opera  for  the  Carniviii  uf  1781  Wtttt  put 
into  his  luuMit.  The  libretto  wbs  by  Abbiito 
Taresco,  court  eluiplain  at  Salzburg,  who  con- 
•ttlted  Jlozart  at  every  step,  a«  he  began  the 
voik  St  hiniM.  He  went  to  Munich  in  the 
bi^inning  of  Kovember,  and  at  the  very  first 
rth*  arsal«  the  music  was  highly  apf^rovefl  by  the 
Elector  and  the  performers.  Uis  father  even 
mvto  to  him  from  Selzbuig,  'The  universal 
subject  of  conversjitioii  lu  rf  is  your  ojiera,'  The 
Archbishop  being  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  his 
ikther  and  sister  were  able  to  go  to  Munich  for 
tile  first  performance  on  Jan.  29,  1781.  '  Ido- 
meneo,  "Re  di  Creta,'  opera  seria  (366,  ballet- 
mask,  367),  was  enthusiastioftUy  received,  and 
deckled  onoe  fiw  ell  lloourt's  poeitiott  m  a 
dramatic  composer. 

While  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  Caiiuvai,  into  which  he  plunged  as  soun 
■•  hit  Uboctrs  were  over,  he  leodired  n  •nmmons 
'  •  'in  the  Archbishop  to  join  him  in  Vienna,  and 
started  iuuuediately. 

On  March  16,  1781,  after  a  journey  of  four 
liys,  Mozart  arrived  '  all  by  himaelf  in  a  post- 
chaise '  in  Vienna,  wliere  liii*  destiny  was  to  be 
AO»Mnplished.  He  was  made  to  live  with  the 
Afditnahop**  lioDieh<ril(i,  and  dine  at  the  ter- 

vihLs'  table —treatment  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  be  received  from  the  aristocracy  in  general. 
T!ie  Countess  Than,  '  tlie  most  charming  and 
attractive  woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,' 
invit*'!  him  to  dinnsr,  and  so  did  vice-ohaticel- 
lor  Count  Coben?.!,  and  otheni.  The  Arvhbishop 
liked  the  prestige  of  appearing  in  society  with 
Mozart,  Ceccarelli,  and  liruiietti,  as  his  domes- 
tic virtue^!,  but  did  not  allow  Mozart  either  to 
play  alone  ui  any  house  but  his  own,  or  to  give 
a  oonoeit.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  yield  to 
the  etitreatie.s  of  tlio  nolnlity.  And  allow  hi/n 
to  appear  at  the  concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler- 
SodoUt.  *I  am  M  happy,'  Moxart  exclaimed 
'''<:forehand,  and  wrote  to  his  father  afterwards 
of  hifl  great  success.  At  the  Archbishop's 
(rtivate  concert,  too,  he  excited  the  greatest 
cBthnaiaam,  though  he  waa  often  addfwmd  in 
that  very  house  as  '  Cassenbube '  (low  fellow  of 
the  streets).  In  vain  did  his  father  urge  him 
to  forbearaooe,  he  was  determined  not  to  remain 
in  a  pomtion  when  he  had  tneh  indignitieo  to 
'Tidnrc.  The  opportunity  came  only  too  soon. 
The  Archbishop,  detested  by  the  nobility,  and 
•bora  all  bj  die  Emperor  Joaef^,  dM  not 
receive  aa  invitation  to  Laxenburg,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  court,  and  in  his  dispist  de- 
termined to  leave  Vienna.  The  household  was 
to  start  flnt,  hnt  Moaart,  '  the  villain,  the  low 
fellow,*  wa"?  tnmed  out  of  the  house  Ik  f  i  r  tht- 
otbexB.  He  took  lodgings  with  the  Webers, 
who  wmn  living  in  tiie  ntenplatk  at  a  honae 
called  'znm  Ange  Gottes,'  fodnoed  in  number 
by  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  maniage  of 


Aloysia.  At  his  next  audience  he  was  greeted 
with  'Lump,'  '  Lausbulx;, '  and  'Fex'  (untranslat- 
able  terms  of  abuse).  '  None  of  his  servants 
treated  him  ao  hadly,  eontinoed  the  Archbishop. 
*  Your  Grace  is  dis«aitisfied  with  me  then  ^'  said 
Mo/jirt.  'What!  you  dare  to  use  threats T 
(uisiiugall  the  timetheoontemptaoaB '  Er*).  'Fex  I 
there  is  the  door  ;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  snch  a  vile  wretch '  ('  elenden  Buben  '). 
'  Nor  I  with  you,'  retorted  Mozart,  and  turned 
on  hia  heel.  Kot  having  reeeived  an  anawer  to 
his  application  for  hia  discharge,  Mozart  drew 
up  a  fresh  memorial,  with  which  he  presented 
himself  in  the  anto-chamber  of  this  Prince  of 
the  Church  ;  but  as  if  to  culminate  all  the 
brutjil  treatment  he  hi!  already  received,  Count 
Arco  the  high-steward,  ad li rested  him  as  '  Fl^el' 
(clown),  '  Bnredi  *  (fellow),  etc.,  and  kiekedkim 
out  of  the  room.  Thia  took  place  on  the  8tli  of 
June.  Mo/art  was  now  free,  though  he  had 
not  received  \m  tormal  dismissal ;  '  1  will  never 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  Salzburg,'  he 
wrote  to  hia  father,  '  I  hate  the  ArcliViishop 
almost  to  turj.'  It  waa  summer,  the  nobility 
were  all  going  into  the  country,  and  there  waa 
no  dcntand  for  either  concerts  or  les.sons.  The 
Countess  Rumlwck  was  bis  only  pupil.  Com- 
position was  of  course  his  resource,  and  while 
thus  employing  hia  leiaura,  he  fulfilled  his  long- 
cherished  desire  of  writing  an  ojicra  for  the 
National  hingspiel  (Ciennan  o]>era),  lonnded  by 
the  Emperor  in  1778.  The  Clniperor  interested 
himself  in  his  favour,  and  he  soon  received  a 
libretto  to  his  ta.<?te.  He  was  hurt,  however,  at 
fmding  himself  passed  over  at  the  fetes  in 
honour  of  tiie  Gfand  Duke  Paul  and  hia  wife ; 
even  his  '  Idomeneo '  had  to  give  way  to  two 
operas  of  Gluck's.  His  contest  with  Clenienti, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Empuror  and  the  Grand 
Duoheaa  on  Dec  24,*  afforded  him  some  slight 
compensation.  lie  had  previously  (Nov.  16) 
played  at  the  house  of  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  under  the 
circumstances  unable  to  do  anything  for  him. 
[It  was  almost  certainly  during?  this  winter  that 
he  first  met  Haydn,  who  visited  the  Viennese 
Court  to  auperintei^  the  perfonnance  of  the 

six  quartets  (op.  33).  de<li(.ated  to  the  Grand 
Dtike  Paul.  From  this  meeting  dates  a  ten 
years'  friendship  which  ceased  only  at  Mozart'a 
death,  and  which  influenced  for  good  the  com- 
positions  of  both  masters.  It  is  no  eoinridence 
that  the  greatest  works  of  both  were  written 
after  1781.  Haydn  learned  from  Moxart  a 
rounder  phrase,  a  richer  harmonisation,  and  a 
fuller  comm.ind  of  the  orchestra  ;  Mozart  learned 
from  Haydn  a  wider  range  of  structure,  and  a 
gravity  and  dignity  of  expresaion  which  arc 
particularly  noticeable  in  his  later  symphonies.] 

>  Tho  daU  in  l(»7J>rt  •  i.-tt«r— Uk«  14th.  in  J»hi>  I  KST  im  %  ml«- 
priiit     la  Nohl'i  -'I  -  / ri  ■  ir/rn,  both  »»jiti.iii»,  j;  uln.uM  Iw 

•uUrtitDUd  f«r  )B.  M  tu»y  to  M*0  from  the  tatter  Itwlt.  It  la  »rU 
known  ttafeth*  tiMM  of  Ita  MMto  •teywl  ^  CUmmM  (OWvnw, 
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In  spite  of  unremitting  intrigues  his  '  Entfiih- 
rang  aus  dem  Sermil '  (384),  libretto  by  Bretzner, 
WM  prodnoed  by  the  Empeiror's  exprea  eom- 

mand,  with  greut  success  on  July  16,  1782.* 
Mozart  was  arranging  it  for  a  wind-band  when 
he  received  through  his  father  a  request  for  a 
serenade  to  be  composed  in  all  haste,  for  the 
Haffners  of  Salzburg.  This  is  the  well-known 
Symphony  in  D  (385),  at  which,  when  looking 
over  it  long  afterwirda,  ha  ma  *  qnifce  surprised,' 
and  thought  'it  must  have  had  a  very  good 
effect.'  To  this  was  added  the  tine  Nachtmusik 
in  C  minor,  for  a  wind- band,  better  known  as  a 
ttring^niiitet  (S88). 

On  the  f!rand  Duke's  second  vilift  tO  Vienna 
in  October,  he  attended  Mozart's  opera,  which 
waa  fltill  atkncting  '  swarms  of  people ' ;  the 
composer  conduotad  in  person ,  '  to  alMMr  himadf 
the  father  of  his  own  child.'  Prague  soon  pro- 
duced it  with  great  success ;  a  foretaste  of  the 
many  honours  Mowrt  was  to  nodTS  in  that 
city. 

He  found  his  new  abode  with  the  Webers 
very  comfortable  ;  but  the  world  soon  began 
to  inqnirs  whether  he  were  not  intencUng 
to  marry  one  of  the  daughters.  The  re]x)rt 
reached  his  father,  who  admonished  him  seri- 
ously ;  but  Wolfgang  solemnly  deoluwl  that  he 
was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to 
prove  his  statement  took  another  Uxlging,  in 
the  '  Oraben.'  Here,  however,  the  want  of  the 
attentions  to  whieh  he  had  been  Monstomed 
drove  him  to  a  new  step,  for  which  we  soon 
find  him  preparing  his  fother.  *  To  my  mind 
a  baohelm*  liTas  only  half  a  life, '  he  writes,  and 
hesitatingly  names  the  object  of  hi.s  lovo.  '  But 
surely  not  a  Weber?'  •  Yes,  a  Weber,  Constanze, 
the  third  daughter. '  All  attempts  at  dissuasion 
were  vain;  Us  lesolntion  was  fixed,  and  on 
August  4,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  production 
of  his  opera,  he  led  Constanzo  to  the  altar,  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Bringing  home  his  bride  was 
his  '  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Ange  Gottes'  as  he 
told  lii.s  friend.s.  '  As  soon  as  we  wore  married, 
my  wife  and  1  both  began  to  weep ;  ail  present, 
even  the  prieet,  were  tonohed  at  seeing  ns  so 
moved,  and  wept  too.' 

His  marriage  involved  Mozart  in  innumerable 
troubles.  With  many  good  qualities  his  wife 
was  n  thorooghly  bsd  managsr,  and  tUs  was 
the  worst  defect  possible,  since  Monutt  WU 
naturally  careless  in  money  matters,  and  of 
oomae  his  life  as  a  busy  artist  was  an  nnlkvoar- 
able  one  for  economy.  Hieyb4pahoiisekee|iing 
with  next  to  nothing,  and  their  resources  were 
uncertain  at  the  best.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
in  dx  months  they  were  in  serions  dilBenlties  ; 
and  so  it  went  on  to  the  end.  His  friends,  the 
worthy  Puchberg  especially,  were  always  ready 

'  Julf  14,  Jn  Jahn,  I.  S4S.  I«  wrnnr.  Th»  Rmp«ror  U  rvporttd  to 
h«vi>  Mid,  •  Too  fliM  for  our  Ueli«r  Mi>xart.»Dd  much  too  many 
noUa.'  maaning  that  tb*  aeoompaalJiMaU 

■~irt  anavarad  f — "~  *  ~  "  
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to  oome  to  his  as.si8tance,  but  they  could  not 
prevent  his  ofieif  being  put  to  embarrassing 
and  hnrailiating  straita.  Withont  even  a  pros- 
pect of  a  fixed  apj>ointment  he  wa.s  tliro\Mi 
back  upon  lessons  and  concerts.  Pupils  v^tu 
scarce,  but  he  was  more  fortunate  as  a  virtuoso  ; 
and  for  the  next  few  years  he  was  constantly 
employed  with  concerts,  his  own  and  those  of 
other  artists,  and  still  more  iu  playing  at  the 
houses  <^  the  nobility.  Lent  and  Advent  were 
the  regular  concert  seasons  in  Vienna,  The 
Em{)eror  was  frequently  present,  and  always 
had  a  loud  '  bravo  '  for  Mozai  t,  sj>eaking  of  him 
too  at  his  own  table  '  in  the  higheet  terma*  as 
'  nn  talent  decide.'  niis  makes  it  all  the  more 
dithcult  to  exonerate  His  Migesty  from  ths 
charge  of  yielding  to  the  efforta  of  thoee  im« 
mediatsly  about  him,  to  prevent  his  l>estowing 
some  suitable  j>ost  on  Mozart.  The  latter 
writes  on  this  subject  to  his  father,  '  Counten 
Thon,  Oount  Zichy,  Baron  van  Swleten,  even 
Prince  Kaunitz,  are  all  much  vexed  at  the  little 
value  that  the  £m{ieror  puts  on  men  of  talent 
Kauuitz  said  lately,  when  talking  to  the  Arch- 
duke MftTimilian  about  me,  that  mm  <^  that 
stamp  only  aime  into  (he  irorld  ow(  in  n  hmi'irtd 
year$f  and  that  they  ouyht  not  to  be  driven  out 
<^€krmany,  etpeeially  when,  as  good  hidt  wemU 
have  it,  they  \oere  already  in  the  eapiUiL' 
After  the  success  of  his  first  coiu^rt  iii  I.^'nt 
1782,  Mozart  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
Martin,  who  had  instituted  a  aeriee  of  oonosrli 
held  in  the  winter  at  the  *  Mehlgnibe,' •  and 
removed  in  May  to  tlie  Augartaii,^  where 
Mosart  played  for  the  first  time  on  May  29. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  pianist  Richter,  who 
gave  subscription  concerts.  Among  the  artists 
at  whose  concerts  he  appeared,  were  the  ainfpn 
Lasohi,  Teyber,  and  Storaoe,  and  his  sister-in* 
law,  Mme.  Laiigo. 

His  own  subscription  concerts,  generally 
three  or  four,  were  held  in  the  theatre,  at  the 
Mehlgrube,  or  in  the  Tmttnerhof;  and  being 
attendf<l  !iy  the  cream  of  the  nobility,*  produced 
both  honour  and  profit.  The  programme  con- 
sisted chiefly,  sometimes  entirely,  of  his  own 
compositions — a  symphony,  two  PF.  concertos, 
an  orchestral  piece  with  an  instrument  conc«»rt- 
ante,  three  or  four  airs,  and  an  improvised 
fantasia.  The  latter,  in  which  he  showed 
incomparable  skill,  always  roused  a  |>erfect 
storm  of  applause.  For  each  concert  he  oom- 
pcsed  a  new  PF.  oonoerto,  the  greateat  nnmber 

>  A  T«7  oM  tmUdlny.  with  roonu  in  «l 
bald.    A  flour- wAnibouaa  In  ~ 


the  honaa.    It  !■  now  the  Hotol  Ml 
*  8m  Aooabtu.  toI.  L  p.  iSlo, 

«  Iath«llil«thlarahwirib«nforl78<w««a4,bHltehbi  

Vktrmi.  OonntaM  Thnn.  Baronaai  WaldatSdtm.  Oomt  Zichy. 

Mwlct^n,  rtf  .  fh*  Duke  of  WOrtamharK.  Prine*«  Uohtenst^in. 
Auf-minTK.  KiiHilti,  LIctanowakr,  Lobkowitt  Paar.  Palm,  aivJ 
Sohwaj-cMitivrK  ;  the  dUtlnirulohwl  fatnillm  of  Bathj-nnjr.  l>i'*.rii*- 
atain,  Krdwly,  Fjtorhair.  H»rt»<h,  UrrtfrnUin.  K«iglewicj.  .N  »Ui. 
PaUfr.  Sch&flkotKh.  8tik.hrwilMT|,  and  Waldataln:  tba  RoMta*. 
SpanUh,  Sudiaton.  Dutch.  Mid  DMitak  aoib 
flnanelan  Ttim,  Hanlckataia.  ArmteU. 
WatiUr  :  BOTcrnment  otTldaU  of  j 
M  ladencxjr,  Bedckurlch.  Nf  vary,  1 
Bora.  MMtlBl.  SouMBMa,  ato. 
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and  the  best  belonging  to  this  time.  With  ao 
mnch  on  his  hands  he  might  well  say,  when 
eicosing  himself  to  his  sister  for  writing  so 
Mldom,  '  ISm  not  s  man  withmtt  a  krentMr  of 
fixed  income  enough  to  do  and  to  think  of  day 
and  night  in  a  place  like  this  T '  A  list  he  sent 
to  his  father  of  the  concerts  for  1784  will  iMmt 
show  the  request  he  was  in.  During  six  weeks 
(Feb.  26  to  April  S)  he  played  five  times  at 
Prince  Gallitzin'a,  nine  times  at  Count  Joba 
Brtflriimry's,  at  tluraa  of  Biditar'a  CQDoarts,  snd 
five  of  his  own. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  an  appointment,  which 
niuitt  have  i)e«u  muet  trying  to  one  of  his 
tidtahla  natura,  Moaart  aarionaly  tbonglit  of 

going  to  London  anrl  Pnris,  and  began  to 
jmctiae  himaelf  in  flnglish  and  French.  He 
liad  wnn  written  to  Le  Oroa  in  Paris  about 
engageoftants  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and 
the  Concerts  des  Aniatenn,  hut  liis  father, 
horriJied  at  the  idea  of  a  newly  married  inan 
witikout  naonroas  thna  waadaring  abont  tha 
World,  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  scheme. 
As  a  coni{>cusation  for  the  postponement  of  one 
desire,  ho  was  able  to  fulfil  another,  that  of 
presenting  bia  yoang  wife  to  his  father.  Start* 
ing  after  lu-r  recovery*  from  her  first  conHnmient 
(Jane  1 7^  they  reached  Salsbuig  at  the  end  of 
Jdj  1788. 

Before  his  marriage  Mozart  had  nuida  4  vow 

that  if  ever  Constan?^  became  his  wife,  he 
would  have  a  new  maas  of  his  own  composition 
parformod  in  Salalmijg,  The  worlc  waa  naarly 
ready,  aivl  the  mnsdng  nnmliers  having  been 
supplied  from  onr;  of  his  older  maasee,  this  fine 
aad  broadly  designed  compodtton  (427)  was 
given  at  the  end  of  August  in  tha  Patavildtcha, 
Constanze  herself  singing  the  soprano.  Opera 
buSa  having  been  reintroduced  in  Vienna  he 
begui  »  new  opaia,  '  L'  Oca  dal  Oaira'  (422), 
but  after  some  progress  fonnd  the  libretto  (by 
Vareeco)  so  wretched  that  he  let  it  drop. '  A 
second  opera,  '  Lo  Spoeo  delnso '  (430),  only 
reached  tlin  fifth  number,  {Nutly  |>erhaps  because 
he  desjKiired  of  being  able  to  jirodncf^  if,  as 
Sarti  and  Faiaiello  were  then  in  Vienna, 
ahwrlMDg  pnblio  attantkm  with  tlio  trimnph  of 
the  Utter'a  *n  Bi  Teodoio'  (1784).  In  the 
ixitantimc  Morart  rendered  a  ^WTvice  of  love  to 
his  fnend  Michael  Haydn,  who  waa  incapacitated 
by  illness  from  completing  two  daati  for  ▼i<din 
and  riola  for  the  Archbi'^biop.  The  Archbishop 
dbaractaristically  threatened  to  stop  hia  Concert- 
awirtai^a  aalaiy,  bat  Mosait  came  to  tha  reacue, 
and  undertook  to  write  the  two  ])icc^  'with 
nnmistakable  pleasure.'  His  friend  retained 
his  salary,  and  the  Archbishop  receiTed  the 
dneli  (428, 424)  aa  Hajdn'a.  Honrt  also  took 
an  mctxw  fntanat  in  his  Ikthor^a  papila — 

*  It  mM  corapIct«<l  br  A:. 'In',  wjib  \  K:nJ>fiu,  nuijrtetto  from 
'Lo  Upomo  dcltwo,'  fio»Ie  Iroin  '  La  VilUncUa  raplta,'  by  Mourt ; 
WMMUfrtMl  to IMW  voitli  t>y  Victor  WUdar, mkI  parfonoed  in 
Tfe«ltre  dM  FanUlateft-rwiaiMiaM.  Jom  6^  1887 ;  *t  V1«dm  in  tba 


Marehand  the  violinist  of  twelve  (then  playing 
in  Vienna),  his  sister  Margarethe,  tbcii  fourteen, 
afterwards  Mme.  Danzi,  the  well-known  singer, 
and  n  ohild  of  nina,  tha  danghtar  of  Broeluni 
the  celebrat«il  actor.  He  also  Iwcame  intimate 
with  Marie  Therese  Paradies,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  was  then  in  Salzburg,  and  for  whom  he 
afterwards  composed  a  conoerto  (4(6).  The 
main  object  of  his  visit,  however,  wasnot  fulfilled. 
It  was  only  after  lung  opposition  that  his 
fkther  had  nnwillingly  given  hia  oniaent  to  hia 
marriage,  but  Wolfgang  hoped  that  his  prejudice 
against  Constanze  would  riinappear  on  acquaint- 
ance ;  neither  his  lather  nor  iiis  siater,  however, 
took  to  her. 

L<  Aving  Salzburg  on  the  30th  of  October,  and 
stopping  at  Lambach  for  Mozart  to  play  the 
organ  in* tha  monaatery,  they  found  Ooont  Than 
on  the  look-out  for  them  at  Linz,  and  madaaoina 
stay  with  him,  being  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration. For  a  concert  which  Mozart  gave 
in  tho  tiioatio,  ha  oompoaad  in  haata  a  new 
symphony  (425).' 

In  1785  the  father  returned  his  son's  visit, 
staying  with  him  in  the  Orosse  Schulerstrasse 
(now  No.  8)  from  Feb.  11  to  Aptil  26.  Ho 
was  rejoiced  to  find  their  domestic  arrangements 
and  money  matters  for  the  time  being  in  good 
order.  Ha  foond  a  gmndaon  too— Mtttlo  Kari 
ia  very  like  your  brother.'  Thongfa  not  yat  <m 
thoroughly  good  terms  with  his  son  or  his 
daughter-in-law,  ho  derived  all  the  old  pleasure 
from  his  successes  as  an  artiat,  and  liatenad 
with  delight  to  his  productions.  He  had  come 
just  at  the  right  time,  when  oonmrta  ware 
snoeaeding  oaeh  other  na  bat  aa  poaaible,  and 
his  son  taking  part  in  all ;  and  at  the  first  ha 
attended  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  happiness 
at  Wolfgang's  playing  and  compoeitions.  Tha 
day  after  his  anivu  Wolfgang  invited  hia 
friend  Haydn  and  the  two  Barons  Todi  ;  and 
hia  Cathar  wrote  home  a  full  account  of  tliia 
memorabla  avening ;  memorable  indeed !  for 
setting  aside  Other  considerations,  it  wa^  not 
often  tbnt  two  men  of  such  remarkable  solidity 
of  cliaracter  as  Leopold  Mozart  and  Haydn 
ooold  be  fonnd  togetliar.  *  Three  new  qnaiteta 
were  played,'  writes  the  happy  father,  'tha 
three  (468,  464,  4  6^  he  has  added  to  those  we 
already  have  (387,  421,  428);  they  are  per- 
haps a  trifle  easier,  but  excellently  oompoaed. 
Herr  Haydn  said  to  me,  /  declare  to  mu  hefort 
Ood  M  a  man  qf  honour,  thai  your  soil  is  the 
ffrmtut  COmpoter  that  I  know,  either  personally 
or  by  nptUoHm ;  he  has  tmU,  and  beyond  that 
the  most  conaumnuUe  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cmnfiosUion.'  In  return  for  this  avowal  Mozart 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  wifli  •  laudatory  prafooa, 
these  six  quartets,  'the  fniita  of  long  and 
arduous  toil.'  <  It  is  but  his  due,'  he  said, 
*  for  from  Haydn  I  first  learnt  how  to  compose 

»  r>Mlioat«d  to  Count  Thun.     AD<1i>'    in,xt:h:t-«   >  I    4^4  tinvs 

bMo UMMg»»ooi^o>td  (or  this oeoMlou, trout  Mox*rt b&Tis^  cupUd 
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ft  quartet'  The  succcsj*  of  his  jnipil  Maicliand, 
ftiid  the  great  progress  ot  Aloysia  Lange,  both 
as  a  singer  and  actoeaa,  also  afforded  plearare  to 
LeoiM)ld  Mozart  It  ib  a  signiticant  fuct  that  a 
man  of  hia  way  of  thinking  sliuuld  have  joined 
the  Freemasons,  avowedly  through  )iia  son's 
inflnflooe.  This,  liowever,  waa  their  last  meet* 
ing,  for  soon  aft*  r  liis  return  from  Vi»nina  his 
health  be^an  to  fail,  and  on  May  28,  1787,  he 
ended  a  life  whioh  lud  been  whoUy  oonieented 
to  bis  children. 

Mozart  the  son  belonged  to  the  eighth  and 
oldest  Freemasons'  Lodge  ('  zur  gekronten  Hotf- 
nung')  in  Vienna.    His  interest  in  the  order 
^u-tkt,  indeed  he  at  one  time  thooght  of 
founding  a  society  of  hit  own  to  be  called 

*  Die  Grottei'  and  had  dnwn  up  the  ralee.  A 
letter  to  hie  father,  during  his  illness,  in  which 
he  enlarges  upon  tlie  truo  significance  of  death 
to  a  Mason,  is  a  |>roof  of  the  sehoua  light  in 
which  he  coneidered  hie  obllgationa.  His 
connection  with  the  order  also  insjiircd  many 
of  hia  com  positions.  For  it  he  wrote— '  Gesel- 
leulied '  (468)  ;  '  Maurerfreude '  (471),  a  abort 
cantata,  at  the  performance  of  which  hia  father 
was  prcHcnt  shortly  l><  (ore  hia  death  ;  "  Manner 
ische  Trauermuaik '  (477),  for  strings  and  wind ; 
<Lied,'  with  ohorue,  and  a  choma  in  three 
parts,  both  with  organ  (483,  484),  for  the 
cerenioTiy  at  the  ojraning  of  the  '  Neugckronte 
Uoffnuiig  '  (Uy  a  decree  of  the  £mperor  Joseph) 
in  1785  ;  and  a  short  oaalata  for  tenor,  with 
closin;,' chorus  (623),  composed  Nov.  If),  1791, 
the  lust  of  his  recorded  works  which  he  cou> 
ducted  himself.  A  short  adagio  for  two  comi 
di  beaaetto  and  baasoon  (410);  an  adagio  for 

two  ci  Miiicts  and  thr  "nn  di  basaetto  (m)  ; 

and  au  uulinishod  canuu  (429)  were  probably 
intended  for  the  eame. 

In  March  1785  Mozurt  jtrodnccd  at  the 
concert  of  the  Tonkunstlcr  Bocietat,  a  cantata, 

*  Davidde  penitente '  (4 '3  9),  the  materiale  for 
which  he  drew  from  hia  lest  unfinished  mass 
(427),  writing  the  Italian  words  below  the 
Latin,  and  adding  two  new  airs.  There  was  an 
object  for  thie  work  ;  his  name  was  down  at  the 
time  for  admittance  into  tlie  St)cicty,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  he  waa  rejected,  on 
the  ground  tiiat  he  could  not  produce  the  certifi- 
cate of  hia  baptism  1 

After  a  long  delay  he  was  again  gratified  hy 
an  opportunity  of  writing  for  the  stage.  An 
opera-bnfTa  had  been  otganiaed  ee  far  bade  ae 
April  1783,  and  the  Emperor  had  secured  an 
excellent  company '  ;  and  after  a  failure  the 
National-Singspiel  liad  l>eea  revived  in  Octubtr 
1785.  A  libretto,  'Rudolf  von  Hababurg,' 
scut  to  M  i/nrt  from  Mannheim  remained  tunisod, 
but  at  length  he  and  Salieh  were  requested  to 
supply  German  and  Italian  *piicee  ae  droon* 
stance  *  for  eome  fStee  in  honour  of  dietinguiehed 

K«U7.  »u  suftiua.  ] 


visiton*  at  Schbnbmnn.  To  Mozart's  lot  fell 
*I>er  Scliatiapieldirector '  (486),  a  di^ointed 
comedy  by  Stephanie,  junior,  produced  at 
Schonhrunn,  Feb.  7,  1786,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Kamtlinerthor  Theatre.' 

In  the  next  month  a  gratifying  performance 
of  *  Idomeueo  *  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Aueraperg,  by  a  troupe  of  tided  anrl  cllicient 
performers,  under  Mozart's  own  supervisioa.^ 
This  mark  of  the  frTourable  diqiosition  of  the 
aristocracy  towards  him  bore  fruit,  attracting 
the  !>tt»'iition  <if  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  well- 
known   dramacist.      Uia  proposal  to  adapt 
Beaomarchais's  '  Manage  de  Figeco*  for  Momrt 
received  the  Emperor's  consent,-  -reluctantly 
given  on  account  of  the  olfeneive  nature  of  the 
plot  in  tile  original,  >-and  tlie  fhrat  perfbnnenee 
of  'Le  Xozzo  di  Figaro'  (49'J)  took  i>Uce  aft«r 
viol,  [it  iTitrigups,  on  May  1,  1786.   The  tiieatre 
waa  crowded,  and  the  audience  enthusiastic , 
several  numbere  were  repeated  twice,  and  the 
little  duet  three  times,  and  this  went  on  at 
succeeding  representations  till  the  Emperor  pro- 
hibited encores.*    Kelly,  who  took  the  parta 
of  Beailio  and  Don  Curzio,  writes  with  great 
spirit:   'Never  waa  anything  more  complete 
,  tiiau  the  triumph  of  Mozart,  and  his  "  Nozze  di 
Figaro, "  towhiohnunierousomll<wingsndiaoeM 
bore  witncsa.     Even  at  the  first  full  band 
rehearsal,  all  preaent  were  roused  to  enthnsiasm, 
and  when  iienucci  came  to  the  fine  fia.«iaage 
"  CUerubino,  alia  Tittoria,  alUif^cria  militar," 
which  he  gave  with  atentorian  Innp-,  ":}'.•-■  r  • 
was  ehn^tric,  for  tlte  whole  of  the  perlonuera  ou 
the  stage,  and  those  in  tiie  orchestra,  as  if 
actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  rcmlNUtod 
"  Rravo  !  Bravo,  Maestro  !  Viva,  viva,  grande 
Mozart ! "    Thoeo  iu  the  orchestra  i  thought 
would  never  have  oeaeed  applauding,  by  beating 
the  bows  of  tlnir  violin.s  agairiat  the  niuaic 
deaka.'   And  Mozart  i  *  I  never  shall  forget  his 
little  animated  countenance,  when  lighted  up 
with  the  glowing  raya  of  geniua  ; — it  ia  as  impos- 
sible to  describe  it|  as  it  would  be  to  paint 
sunbeams. ' ' 

And  yet,  after  all  tiiis  succem,  nothing  wee 
done  for  him.  Earning  a  living  by  giving 
lessons  and  jilaying  in  pnhlic  was  in  rv^n* 
respect  uanatiiiractory.  '  Vou  lucky  man,'  he 
aaid  to  young  Gyrowelx  as  he  was  starting  to 
Italy,  'and  I  am  atill  obliged  to  give  lessons 
to  cam  a  tritic'  Moreover,  he  soon  found  him- 
eelf  eclipeed  on  the  stage  by  two  new  pieece, 
whidi  for  U  tame  absorbed  the  public  entirely  ; 
theie  were  Dttteredorf e  Singsf^el  '  Doctor  siad 

'  T>it»  Btiifftrilvt  waa  firm  wfmrnl  Mmca  wltll  «  mw  libntte. 

>n4  MtveraU  Inurrpulathuia.  A  Utar  *tt«inpt  bf  BuliMlitw  iIW* 
llitroducnl  iMflh  Momt  •IMJ  SeTilkiirtnlrr,  an  J  w>i«  jiartlmHrtT 
uiifortoiiiitr. 

1  U*  compoaol  f«r  It  •  new  ilaat  for  two  M>{>ntni  t<W)>  ^  ■ 
ranSo  fct  aonmno  with  vMlii  wto  (400^^ 
*  Kdty  TMataB  I  Kemimttetmem,  1.  Mt.  'WImb  Um  riMfM 

nr\r       r»h«irTlnff  XYif  Kmp^mr  aUd,  "  I  daivatT  yrm  »r»t'l  p!t»»«^ 
tliaf  ;  hivvr  iMlrM  thrr»  bIibII  be  no  IBOr* m]0>mi  "   T>  *hi  "h  '1^" 
•U  buwed  »mmu  hut  KetW  mid  botdljr.  **  Vo  not  b«UaT«  tlkca. 
^'^ijjjLtliljDLmjai  •    *****  '  MM  mm  I  ■Iw^Sfc" 
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▲potheker '  (Jaly  11),  and  Martin's  '  Coaa  rara ' 
(KoT.  17).  Ajpiiu  he  resolved  to  go  to  £ug- 
land,  uHl  was  again  diamiaded  by  hia  fotber. 
A  gleam  of  light  came,  however,  from  Prague, 
whither  hp  was  invited  to  sec  for  himself  the 
immense  success  of  his  '  Figaro,'  produced  thore 
ini  afUr  Vianiw,  as  had  been  tm  case  with  the 
*  Entrihnui;,'. '  Count  .Tohann  .los.  Thun,  one 
of  the  greatest  amateurs  in  Prague,  placed  hia 
hoam  ttt  Monrt*s  diapoaal,  and  be  joyAiUy 
accepted  the  invitation.  His  first  letter  itatea  * 
the  comlition  in  which  he  found  Prague,  'the 
one  subject  of  conversation  here  is — Figaro ; 
nothing  ii  played,  sang;  er  whietlad  hat — 
Fig^aro  ;  nobody  goes  to  any  oixra  but — Figaro  ; 
eTerlaatingly  Figaro  1 '  He  was  literally  over- 
wbclmed  mih  attentions,  and  felt  Mmaslf  at 
the  snntmit  of  Miss  ;  at  the  opera,  given  quite 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  received  a  jterfcct  ovation. 
Furtiienuure  two  concerts  were  brilliantly  huc- 
eeaafbl ;  at  tlie  int»  bis  new  symphony  (504) 
ha\'ing  }M»<^n  loudly  applau'lc*!,  he  s.it  dowu  to 
the  piano,  and  improvised  for  full  half  an  hour, 
rousing  the  aodienoe  to  the  hif^est  pitch  of 
entiniaam.  Again,  and  yet  once  again  he  had 
to  resume,  till,  oWyin^'  the  general  acclamation, 
he  tinished  by  extemporising  variations  on  'Non 
fth  aadrai,*  which  oompleled  his  trinmph. 

The  receipts  also  were  thorouj^hl)-  satisfactory. 
Having  made  the  remark  that  he  should  like 
to  oonpose  an  opera  fbr  so  intelligent  and 
appreciative  a  public,  the  imiH-esario  Bondini 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  o<>nchid<'d  a  contract 
with  hiiu  tor  an  opera  for  the  ensuing  season, 
far  wbieh  he  was  to  notin  the  nsnal  fee  of  100 
ducatii,  and  the  lil)retti.st  50.  The  distractions 
of  sooie^  in  Prague  took  up  all  his  time,  and 
bis  only  eem  positions  while  there  were  nine 
oontredansee  for  orcheHtni  (510)  written  for 
Count  Pa^'hta,  who  lo<^'kcd  him  in  for  an  hour 
before  dinner  for  the  purpose,  and  six  Teutsche 
far  foil  orebesin  (600). 

On  hi»  return  to  Vienna  after  this  magnificent 
raoeption,  he  felt  his  position  more  galling  than 
ewer ;  and  Us  desire  to  visit  b^and  was  re- 
Uadlsd  by  the  departure  of  bis  ftisnds  Naaoy 
Storace,  and  her  brother,  Kelly,  with  his  own 
pupil  Attwood.  They  promised  to  endeavour 
to  sseoTB  him  some  podtion  there,  so  thst  be 

would  l>e  able  to  go  without  undue  risk. 

The  libretto  of  '  Figaro '  having  proved  so 
astialSwtory,  be  applisd  again  to  Da  Ponte,  and 
this  time  their  choice  fell  upon  '  Don  Giovanni.' 
In  Sejttember  17S7  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
iVague,  and  took  lodging  '  Bei  den  drci  L<*wcn ' 
No.  480  in  the  Koblmarkt  Bnt  his  fiivemite 
TffviTt  was  the  vineyard  of  his  friend  Dusrhek 
at  Koachirz  near  the  city,  where  are  still  shown 
Us  room,  and  the  stone  table  at  wbieb  be  need 
to  sit  working  at  his  score,  often  in  the  midst 
of  conversation  or  skittle-playing.'    Before  the 


production  of  his  new  opera,  Mozart  conducted 
a  festival  performauoe  of  'Figaro'  on  Oct.  14, 
in  booour  of  the  Aiebdnchess  Maria  Thereeia, 
bride  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony.  He  was  v 1 1  y 
anxious  about  the  success  of  his  o|>era,  althuugli, 
as  he  assured  Kucharz  the  conductor  of  the 
erahsstra,  be  bad  spsrsd  neiUier  pains  nor  labour 
in  order  to  pr^Khuc  .voim  tliin^  really  good  for 
Prague.  On  the  evening  before  the  representa- 
tion the  overtore  was  still  wanting,  and  lie 
worked  at  it  far  into  the  night,  while  his  wile 
kept  him  suppliwl  with  punch,  and  told  him 
fairy  stories  to  keep  him  awake.  iSlecp,  however, 
overcame  Um,  and  be  was  obliged  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  but  at  seven  in  tlie  moniing  the 
copyist  received  the  score,  and  it  was  played  at 
sight  in  the  evening.  This  first  performance  of 
'  Don  Giovanni '  (527)  took  place  on  Oct  29, 
17S7.^  On  Mozjirt's  ap|>earance  in  the  orchestra 
he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
a  triple  flooiisb  of  tranpets,  and  the  opera 

was  accompanied  from  befjinnin^,'  to  end  witli 
rapturous  marks  of  approval  He  had  of  course 
no  time  for  other  compositions,  bat  his  friend 
Mme.  Duschek  looked  him  into  bo*  summer- 
house  to  ensure  his  writing  an  aria  he  had 
}>romi8ed  her.  He  revenged  himself  by  making 
it  difficult,  and  wonld  only  |^  it  ber  on  eon* 
dition  that  slie  should  sing  it  at  af^t.  It  is 
one  of  hia  finest  airs  (528). 

About  the  time  of  Us  return  to  Vienna  Glnck 
died  (Nov.  15,  1787X  and  Momrt  bad  reason 
to  ho{)c  that  some  suitable  position  would  now 
be  open  to  him.  But  the  £m|)eror  was  in 
no  hurry.  By  way,  howeveri  of  recognising  his 
recent  triumpli  at  Pragtie,  and  in  order  to  retain 
him  in  Vienna  (his  hankering  after  England 
being  well  known)  he  appointed  him  Kammer- 
oomitositor  with  a  salary  of  800  gulden*  (about 
£80),  Mozart  looked  upon  this  iippointmentas 
a  mere  beggar's  dole,  and  when,  according  to 
custom,  he  had  to  ssnd  in  a  sealed  letter  stating 
his  incomf.  he  wrote  bitterly  'Too  much  for 
wliat  I  produce^;  too  little  for  what  1  could 
produce.'  *Don  Oioranni*  was  not  given  in 
Vienna  till  May  7,  1788,  and  then  did  not 
please."  Mo/art  addtfl  a  new  air  for  Donna 
Elvira,  No,  25  (K.  527).  an  air  for  Masetto, 
No.  26,  a  short  air  for  Don  Ottavio,  No.  S7, 
and  a  duet  for  Zrrlina  nnd  I>eporello,  No.  28. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  last  opeiu,  Mo- 
serfs  peoaniary  condition  cmitinnsd  desperate. 
This  is  shown  convincingly  by  a  letter  (June  27) 
to  his  friend  Puchberg,  in  which  the  poor  fellow 


wwt  pUdfa)  nn  •  (tifbt  emlnenr*  in  th«  groanda,  mnd 
-  iiiitpIImI  oh  Juiir  :i.  im.  by  Ui*  Uma  ponaMor,  H«rr 
Popsllu.  who  dinl  Juii*  tt.  itR9    A  httlMfto  mpabllditd 
tetter  of  Mtnart'ii.  d«t«<l  o*  t   !.*>  17^.  wu  piinUd  at  tba 

nam*  Umr. 

*  JTh»  test  ot  th«  pUyblll  fur  ui  tarlT  parformMM*  U  glTMi  Uk 
U  Mtnutrrl  (ot  M*r  '^>.  IWO.) 

<  BUfatbiT  <1t<l  not  liT*  U>MwUtUpvtMlHltaMlMI«fktofeMHt 

hU  ilutf  t-ii  'upplT.    _  _ 


fln«r  (M<'iM|'*t)>Mi"nsM<">'*taAUbaeiih»wisii*iBv 
I  nMaMmSe«t«rM*«*JM|«la.4MbM.im  Whw  lh«  mjIi^      raairtid  to  M<wl  to  iSSsl  "Wi 
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begs  piteously  for  a  loftn,  and  speaks  of  '^^loomy 
thoughts  which  he  mutt  repel  with  ail  his 
might'  And  yet  at  tlM  rery  height  of  hit 
diatreas  he  mamfeeti  extnofdiiwry  power.  Be- 
sides other  compositions,  he  wrote  within  six 
weeks  (June  26  to  Aug.  10)  his  three  last  and 
flneetaymphoDiea,  in  Eh,  Ondnior,  aadO (Ja|Mter) 
(513,  550,  551).  But  other  very  congenial  work 
awaited  htm.  From  the  beginning  of  his  life 
in  Vienna  he  had  been  aoquaint^  with  van 
Swielen,  diraotor  of  the  Hofbibliothek,  who 
was  a  great  atnatcur  of  classical  mti«ic,  and  who 
with  a  small  band  of  friends  devoted  every 
Sunday  morning  to  studying  the  woilca  of  tha 
old  masters.  Ha  himself  sang  the  treble,* 
Mozart  (who  aat  at  the  piano)  the  alto,  and 
^>tarzer  and  Teyber  tenor  and  Ijass.  It  was  for 
these  praetioea  that  Mozart  sent  for  hia  MS. 
book  of  pieces  by  Michael  Haydn  and  El>erlin, 
and  afterwards  for  the  fugues  of  Bach  and 
HandaL  Thay  alao  aarved  aa  an  inoentiTe  to 
him  to  oompoia  pianoforte  pieces  of  a  solid 
dosoription  ;  scvor.d  rf^mained  fragments,  but 
aiuoug  those  oom[tiotcd  are— Prelude  and  Fugue, 
a  S,  in  0  (894) ;  Fugue  in  O  minor  (401) ; 
Claviei-suit«  in  tho  style  of  Rach  and  Handel 
(399) ;  an  arrangement  of  the  fugue  in  C  minor 
(ori^'inally  for  two  PFs.)  for  string-quartet, 
with  a  short  adagio  (546).  He^  also  arranged 
five  fugues  from  Bauh 's  *  WohltemparirteaOlaTier ' 
for  atring-quartet  (405). 

By  1788,  howarw,  Tan  Swleten'a  pnettoes 
had  assumed  larger  proportions.  At  his  instiga- 
tion a  number  of  gentlemen  united  to  provide 
thti  necessary  fimds  for  ))erforiuauoee  of  oratories 
with  chorus  and  orchestra.  Tha  ftna  larga  hall 
of  the  Hon>iblioth'  k  son*od  as  thf^ir  roncert- 
room,  Mozart  conducted,  and  young  Weigi  took 
tha  pjaaoforta.  tt  «raa  for  these  performanoea 
that  ho  added  wind  parts  to  Handel's  '  Acis  and 
Galatea* « (Nov.  17SH),  'Messiah' (March  1  "SO), 
'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia 3  Day,'  and  'Alexander's 
Faasi'  (July  1790X> 

S'nnh  work  as  this,  however,  did  nothing  to 
improve  his  pecuniary  condition  ;  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  journey  might  bring  to  light 
aome  means  of  extricating  himaet^  he  gratefully 
accepted  an  invitatiors  from  Ins  pupil  and  {katron 
Frinoe  Karl  Lichuuwsky,  to  accompany  him  to 
Berlin. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  April  8,  1789,  their  first 
halting- placi;  worth  noting  was  Dresden,  where 
Mozart  played  at  cuurt,  exciting  grmt  admira- 
tion and  receiving  100  docats.  He  was  well 
received  also  in  private  circles,  and  the  general 
interest  was  increased  by  a  competition  with 
J.  W.  Hilaaler  of  Brfnrt,  than  diatingnished  aa 
pia&iatandoiganut.*  Without  eooaldoring  him 

»  •  I)l.tt*nt.'    Mr)»rt  i.  IrtUr.  M»rt-h  II  1783. 
'  AIm  parformwl  At  Moartl  b«Mflt-C(Uioati  la  tk*  JaJbn  vch* 
riHiimtMtl  III  Uw  ■iiiiilh, 

•  A*  la  tiM  p«MI«  •doytton  «(  tbaw  wIiUUoimI  MoampMximMita 

la  Knclsnd.  »r«  StuHrnl  Ttrnn.  IW.  p.  IB. 

♦  HiMlfr  pl»TM  IK  o.rioert-i  r,f  Mowt'i  at  hl»  i>'nc«rt  !•  Itf^OD. 
aUy90.17n.  Otm  robin  aa04mHUmtm,f.  wo. 


a  formidable  opponent,  Mozart  acknnwh^dgtxl 
hia  talent,  Hera  alao  he  made  the  aog^uaintance 
of  tiio  poet  KUmar,  and  hii  aiatBr>iD-]aw  Don 
Stock,  who  dvaw  •  dbanning  portrait  of  Mozart 

with  a  silver  pencil  (we  p.  312).  He  produced  a 
still  greater  effect  in  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the 
auqnaintanoe  of  Bochliti,  who  haa  piaaai  lad  ia- 
nunierable  interesting  traits  both  of  the  man  and 
the  artist.  On  April  22  he  played  the  organ  in 
the  St  Thomas  Church,  Doles  the  Cantor  and 
Gornartiiaorsattiat  polling  oak  tho  Bto]«s  for  him. 
All  present  werf«  pnehanted,  especially  Dok^, 
who  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  restora- 
tion to  lifo  of  hia  teacher,  the  great  Bach  himsalil 
In  return  he  made  the  choir  of  the  Thomas- 
school  sing  Bftfh's  8-j>art  motet  '  Singet  dem 
Hcrru,'  at  winch  Mozart  exclaimed  with  delight, 
'Here  is  something  from  which  one  may  still 
learn,'  and  having  secured  the  jmrts  of  the  other 
motata  (no  aoore  being  at  hand),  he  spread  them 
oat  hafon  him,  and  heoama  abaotbad  in  atody. 

On  their  arrival  in  Berlin  the  toafdlM»  went 
straight  to  Potsdam,  and  Print*  Lichnow?sl;y 
preaented  Mozart  to  the  King,  who  had  been 
anxfoualyMcpeetinghim.  Fradarit&WilliMBiIL 

was  musical,  played  tho  violoncello  well  (h? 
was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Duport),  and  had  a 
well -selected  orchestra.  The  opera  waa  ooo* 
ducted  by  Baidiardt,  and  the  concerts  by  Dnport 
The  King's  favourable  anticipations  were  fwVv 
realised  in  Mozart,  but  Beiohardt  and  l)u}>ort 
wm  aat  againat  1dm  by  hia  eaadidly  replying 
to  the  King's  question,  what  he  thought  of  the 
band,  'it  contains  great  virtuosi,  hut  if  the 
guntlemen  would  play  together,  they  would 
make  a  better  eflfect.'  The  King  appareatlf 
laid  this  remark  to  heart,  for  he  offered  Mozart 
the  post  of  Capellmeister,  with  a  salary  of  SOOO 
thal«ta(aboHt£iOO^  After  AiaonMnt'a  harftn- 
tion,  ha  rapliad  irith  amotioB,  'How  conid  I 
abandon  my  good  Emperor  f  * 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  having  been 
made  for  oconoart,  Moaart  want  again  to  Leipiig. 
The  prngraninic  consisted  entin-ly  of  hi.'^  o-wn 
unpublished  compositions,  and  at  the  close  he 
improvised  by  general  request ;  but  the  audieMe 
wasaaoanty  one.  For  Engel.  the  Court-organist, 
he  com^Hieed  a  charming  litth  f  rii^ue  for  jiiaii'-*- 
lorte  (574).  Returning  to  berlui  on  May  19,  he 
Tuahed  to  tha  thaatra,  wbara  hia  *  BBtfiihnmg' 
was  being  performed,  and  taking  a  seat  near  th  ' 
orchestra,  made  obeer^'ations  in  a  half-audibie 
tone  ;  the  second  violins,  however,  playing  D 
sharp  instead  of  D,  ha  ealled  out,  'Confoond 
it,  do  take  D  I '  and  was  re-  'iruis.  (1  immediately. 
He  was  much  pleased  to  meet  Im  pupil  Hummel, 
who  only  baouna  aware  while  playing  of  hii 
master's  presence  at  his  concert,  This  time 
Mozart  played  before  the  Queen,  but  g*v?^  no 
public  periormance.  The  King  sent  hmi  luO 
Friadridia  d'or,  and  aaked  him  to  oompoaa  aoaM 

(luarteta  for  him.  As  to  the  peniniary  results 
of  the  tour,  Mozart  wrote  laoonically  to  hit 
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wife,  '  On  my  return  you  must  be  glad  to  hare 
mt,  and  not  think  about  money.*  He  started 
on  hia  homeward  journey  on  May  26,  and 
piwing  thvoogh  Draden  and  FngoB,  VMohed 
Vienna  on  June  4,  1789.  He  sot  to  work 
immediately  on  the  first  quartet  (575)  for  the 
King  of  Praad*,  and  noaived  a  kind  letter  of 
thanks,  with  a  gt^  mnff^box  and  a  socoud 
100  Friedrichs  d'or.  The  two  others  (6d9»  590) 
followed  in  May  and  June,  1790. 

ffii  poaitioii  atill  eontiiiiiMl  a  moat  mdaneholy 
oQc,  his  wife's  constant  illnesses  aflding  to  hi.s 
expenaee.  Again  he  apfilies  to  his  Ihend  and 
brother  freemaaon  '  for  immediate  assbtanoe.  I 
am  atOl  moat  unfortunate  !  Always  hovering 
between  hope  and  anxiety  ! '  In  this  state  of 
things  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  Ua  friends,  and  informing  the  Emperor  of 
the  offer  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  tendered  his 
resignation.  Surprised  and  >ii»concetted,  the 
Emperor  exclaimed,  '  \V  hat,  Mozart,  are  you 
going  to  leave  me  ? '  and  he  anawand  with 
emotion,  'Your  Majesty,  I  t?iron-  TnysHf  upon 
your  kindness — t  remain ! '  This  circumstance, 
and  HtuB  aneecM  of  *  Figaro,'^  nvivad  aftir  a  long 
paaae,  probably  induce<l  the  Emperor  to  order  a 
new  op«>ra,  for  which  Da  Pontt>  again  fomished 
the  libretto  (said  to  have  been  founded  on  recent 
aeramnoea  in  Tianna).  Thia  waa  tha  opera 
bufTa  'CofX  fan  tutte'  (588),  produced  Jan.  26, 
1790,  but  soon  interrupted  by  the  Emperor's 
soiona  illness,  terminating  in  death  on  Feb. 
80.  Musicians  had  little  to  expaot  from  his 
•uoceesor,  Lenpold  II.,  and  there  waa  no  break 
in  the  clouds  which  orershadowed  poor  Mozart. 
The  rough  draft  ia  aiall  pwaoi?ed  of  an  applioa- 
tion  for  the  poet  o£  second  Capellmeister,  but  he 
did  not  obtain  it.  The  magi.^trate  did  indeed 
grant  (May  9,  1791)  hia  request  to  be  appointed 
sssistant,  'without  pay  for  the  present,'  to  the 
catlu-dnl  Caiifllnnistrr,  which  gave  liim  the 
right  to  succeed  to  this  lucrative  post  on  the 
death  of  Roffinann  the  OapeUmelflter,  hat 
RofTmann  ontlived  him. 

Th**  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Frajiklu;  t  on  Oct.  9,  waa  the  occasion  of  his  last 
aitlatie  tour.  Haying  fiatmad  his  plate  to  pro. 
cure  funds,  he  started  on  Sept.  26,  and  after  a 
jooniey  of  six  days  arrived  in  the  ancient  Keich- 
iladt.  Ha  gava  a  concert  on  Oct.  14,  in  the 
St^flttheatro,  the  pngnmme  consisting  entirely 
ot  his  own  compoaitions.  Dnrinf:  a  short  stay 
made  in  Mayence,  Tischbein  took  a  life-size  half- 
bngth  portrait  [but  see  bdow,  p.  812].  On  tha 
T'-tum  journey  he  visitwl  Mannheim  and  Munich, 
where,  at  the  Elector's  request,  he  played  at  a 
•sort  concert  given  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  He  had  not  baan  inTitsd  to  play  before 
the  latter  in  Vir-inia,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
with  some  bitterness,  '  It  sounds  well  for  the 
esnrtof  Vianna,  tiiat  mambariof  theirown  family 
ahonld  hear  JM  for  the  first  time  at  a  foreign 

>  a«Mt«aM|Mi4*a»»MrtVn)tarMU«ii  V^mnwMBMM. 


court ! '  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  Moaait 

ha<l  to  takf  l^ave  of  his  best  friend,  for  Salomon, 
the  impresario,  had  cunie  in  person  to  cany 
Haydn  off  to  London.*  Witii  a  heavy  heart  ha 
R.ufl  ^TfKxl-bye  to  the  only  artist  who  understood 
him  thoroughly,  and  honestly  wished  to  see  him 
prosper.    They  wen  naver  to  meet  again. 

His  affairs  were  now  worse  than  ever  ;  the 
H(>r!in  journey  had  ])rofhicod  nothiTtp,  nnd  a 
s^tcculation  on  which  he  had  set  his  hoyc^  iailed. 
And  yet  he  wont  on  working  his  hardest.  A 
series  of  his  Ix'st  and  nio.st  varied  compositions, 
including  the  beautiful  motet  *  Ave  Verum ' 
(618) — written  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  after- 
wards  Baathovan'a  Ikvonrite  resort — were  but 
the  foreninner?  nf  the  '  Hr  rinii  Tn '  and  the 
'  Zauberflbte. '  His  last  appearance  as  a  virtuoao 
(he  had  not  played  tha  piano  in  publio  ainoa 
1788)  was  in  all  probability  at  a  concert  given 
by  B{ihr,  the  elarinf  t  player,  on  March  4,  1791. 
Perhafis  he  played  his  last  Concerto  in  (595) 
ootnpooed  in  January.  In  thia  vary  montii  of 
March,  SchikanedtT,  the  Sal;'lnirt:  arrpmintance 
of  1780,  and  now  manager  of  the  little  theatre, 
scarcely  more  than  a  booth,  in  tha  grottnda  of 
Prince  Starhembeigll  house  in  the  snhoib  of 
Wi»  il,-n,  began  to  urge  Mozart  to  compose  a 
magic  opera  to  a  libretto  he  had  in  hand,  which 
he  hoped  would ezMoata  him  tnm  hiiambarraaa- 
ments.  Ever  ready  to  help  anybody,  Mozart 
agreed,  and  aet  to  work  on  the  score,  tlie  greater 
part  of  which  wait  written  in  a  little  pavilion  ' 
near  the  theatre,  and  in  a  anmmar-house  in  tha 
little  village  of  Josffsdorf,  on  thr  Kohlenberg, 
dose  to  Vienna.  To  keep  him  iu  good  humour, 
Scthikanader  prorided  him  with  wino,  and  amna- 
ing  society, — his  eiyoyment  of  which  good 
thinp'^,  f7!08«]y  exat^gerated,  has*  tfiided  nutre 
than  auytiiirig  to  throw  discredit  upon  his 
diaraotw. 

In  July,  while  hard  at  work,  be  received  a 
visit  from  a  stranger,  who,  eiyoining  secrecy, 
oomminrionad  him  to  write  a  Baqniam  for  an 
unknown  individual.^  The  price  (50,  or  accord- 
ing to  somd,  TOO  ducats)  was  fixed,  and  Mozart 
set  to  work  with  the  more  ardour  for  having 
oompoasd  no  othurdi  mnaie  ainoa  the  maaa  <^ 

1783.  Again  he  was  interrupted  by  an  urgent 
invitation  from  the  Eatates  of  Bohemia,  to  com- 
]K>8e  an  opera  for  the  approaching  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  at  Prague.  Mozart  waa  on  tho 
|Kiint  t)f  8tepj)ing  into  the  travelling  carn't^^'c 
when  the  mysterious  messenger  suddenly  stood 
before  him,  and  aaked  what  had  baooma  of  tiia 
requiem.  Touched  and  distressed  by  the  ques* 
tiou,  Mozart  assured  the  man  that  he  would  do 
his  best  on  liia  return  ;  and  so  saying  departed 
witii  hia  pupil  SQatmayar.   Ho  worked  hard  at 

*  n«  iMd*  mliiatiiMT  oitm  ot  a  atinlUr  kind  to  Momt. 

»  Now  on  thei  C'^pn-dnff+w^  In  RnUhnrr,  «  rift  fmm  the  pr»*»nt 

*  ProTcd  tJut  hia  4«aUi  U>  Mt*  baan  Count  W»tMgy.  mi  uoaUor 
anstou*  to  be  thoofht  »  nwt  QHwyiw,  wIm>  imilf  had  the 
B«i)al«ai  p«rf nrm«d  andiv  Wi  tMMN^  tiM  BMMagw  WMfeii 
■levMaLMflariv 
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th«  opera  during  the  joiratj,  Silaimayer  filling 
in  the  recitative  secco.  The  coronation  took 
place  on  Sept  6,  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito' 
(621)  was  performed  the  nme  evening  in  the 
National  tlieatre,  in  presence  of  their  Majesties 
and  a  select  aodience,  who  were  too  much 
abeorbed  by  the  oocurrencee  of  the  dej  to  pay 
greet  attention  to  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  Em- 
press is  said  to  have  made  very  disparaging 
remarlu  on  the  '  poroheria '  of  German  music. 
Hocart,  who  wee  not  well  when  he  eeme  to 
Prague,  sulFered  severely  from  the  strain,  but  he 
spent  a  few  pleasant  hours  with  lus  friends,  and 
parted  from  them  with  tears. 

Di8ap)H)iiit6d  and  suffering  he  reeehed  home 
in  tlie  initidle  of  Septemlifr,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  with  energy  at  Schikaneder's  opera.  The 
overtore  and  introdootory  mareh  to  the  second 
act  were  finished  Sept.  28,  and  two  deyi  later, 
on  the  30th,  the  '  Zauberflote '  (620)  was  given 
for  the  first  time.  Mozart  conducted  at  the 
pieno^  Siissmayer  tamed  over  for  him,  and 
Henneberg^  who  had  conducted  the  rehearsiils, 
played  Hie  bells.  It  was  coldly  received  at 
the  outset,  and  at  the  end  of  the  llrat  act 
Hozart.  looking  |Kilc  and  agitated,  went  on 
the  stage  to  Schikaneder,  who  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him.'  The  audience  recovered  from 
their  ooldnese  eo  far  as  to  call  for  Monut  at 
the  close,  but  he  was  with  difrinilty  i)er3uaded 
to  appear  before  the  curtain.  The  interest  in 
the  opera  increased  with  each  representation, 
and  soon  the  'Zanherflbte'  was  as  great  a  <diaw' 
as  Schikanedor  could  desire. 

Mozart  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  Requiem,  but  his  late  enr^ 
tions  and  excitement  had  proved  too  much  for 
him,  sorely  tried  as  he  was  in  other  respects. 
Fainting  fits  came  on,  and  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  deep  depression.'  His  wife  tried  in  vain  to 
raise  his  spirits.  During  a  drive  in  the  Prater, 
he  suddenly  began  to  talk  of  death,  and  said 
with  tears  in  hie  eyes  tiiat  he  wee  writing  the 
Requiem  for  himself.  '  I  feel  certain,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  I  shall  not  be  here  long  ;  some 
one  has  poisoned  me,  1  am  convinced.  I  cannot 
aheke  off  the  idea.'*  By  the  advice  of  hie 
physicians,  his  terrified  wife  took  the  score 
away  from  him,  and  he  rallied  sufticicntly  to 
oompose  on  Nov.  16  a  cantata  (623)  for  his 
Lodge  to  words  by  Sehikaneder.  He  even 
eondooted  the  performanoe  himself;  but  the 

1  Schonk,  tn  hU  autoblofnphr,  UlU  how  b«  fa«d  abIm>  te  4h« 
orcheatn  »t  Ui«  flnt  pvrfonnanoe,  and  wm  M  MckumM  wHh  (te 
oru-ton  tb*i  be  crept  up  to  Uia  condaetof'a ilwlr.  HlMi  MoMltll 
lund  *nd  klawd  It.    Mourt,  patting  out  Ul  tlgM  hmt,  toakaS 

kindir  at  him.        nr,,kedt^  IMi) 

■tviklnalj  coanrmi  this. 

>  It  11  Bstorloiia  Uwt  Baltarl  wm  th^  modi  ■oipaetod.  hni  b« 
taiMnwrtlT  rvpwlUtol  tli«  MVOMtlon.   BU  own  worda  (rtporttd 

by  !*Unietiwhi-k.  p  hii  ]irMt  .<  t>mt  lir  *m  not  rlltplnufd  »t  Hocart'* 
dMth  :— ■  It  \it  \uA'-r<\  A  |..ty  t  •  ]"-•■  Ko  irmt  a  p^enliit,  but  hU  death 
la  a  good  thina  (ur  tu.    If  h«  had  Itrad  )oag«r  Dot  a  auul  would  hara 

S>—  —  >  bit  o<  hnmi  m  mm'  iwiiipaalllii— i*  91w«mww  flno  to 
>  acCTMatloo  by  S>ilMffbftil«a.OinUwlilll»  e*1Mlibenc.  "aa. 


t„  -ny  tioleaatoClt. 
ttirnlar  MU  tal  OMnt' 

MboaoBrt) 


— *  PMrt  I  BM  te  Mta>  Bltnta 
itetteateeoaatodiMmMgNtt 


iniproveiiit  lit  was  of  short  duration,  and  he 
took  to  his  bod.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
favourable  proepects  oj>ened  before  him.  lie 
was  informed  that  some  of  the  nobility  of 
Hungary  had  clubbed  together  to  gtiarantee 
him  a  yearly  sum,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
subscription  was  got  up  in  Amsterdam,  for 
which  he  was  to  furnish  compositions  to  become 
the  ju-o|>erty  of  the  subscribers.  When  the 
hour  for  the  theatre  arrived,  he  would  follow 
in  imagination  theperfiMrmanoeof  the  *Zaaber- 
flote,*  and  the  Requiem  continued  to  occupy 
his  mind.  On  Dec.  4  he  had  tlie  score  Virought 
to  him  in  bed,  and  tried  a  passage,  singing  the 
alto  himself,  while  his  brother-in-law  Hofer  took 
the  tenor,  and  Schack  and  Gerl  from  the  theatre 
the  soprano  and  bass.  When  they  got  to  the 
first  finr  ban  of  tim  Laorimoaa,  it  siuldenly  came 
home  to  him  that  be  ahould  never  finish  it, 
and  he  burst  out  crying,  and  put  away  the 
score.  In  the  evening  Sussmayer  came  lu,  and 
he  gave  him  eome  directions  about  the  Beqaion, 
with  which  his  thoughts  seemed  constantly 
occupied,  for  even  while  dozihg  he  pulled  out 
his  &eeks  as  if  trying  to  imitate  the  drama. 
Towards  midnight  he  suddenly  sat  up  witli  hia 
eyes  fixed  ;  then  he  turned  his  head  on  one 
aide,  and  appeared  to  fall  asleep.  By  one  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning  of  Dee.  6,  1791,  hb  spirit  bad 
fled.  He  died  of  malignant  typhus  fevr  r.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  his 
body  was  removed  from  the  house  of  mourning 
to  St.  Stephen's  ^ ;  the  service  was  held  in  the 
o{ien  air,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  ^loorest 
class  of  funeral,  and  van  Swieten,  Sussmayer, 
Salieri,  Roaer,  and  Order,  stood  round  the  bier.* 
They  followed  as  far  as  the  city  gates,  and  then 
turned  back,  as  a  violent  storm  was  raging, 
and  the  heai'se  went  its  way,  imaccom]kanied, 
to  the  ohnrohyard  of  St.  Marx.  Thus,  with- 
out a  note  of  music,  forsaken  by  all  he  held 
dear,  the  remains  of  this  prince  of  harmony 
were  committed  to  ^e  eartik, — ^not  even  in  a 
grave  of  his  own,  but  in  the  common  pauix-rs* 
grave  (AUgomeine  Grube^).  The  Lodge  to  which 
he  belonged  held  in  his  honour  a  ceremonial 
worthy  <rf  the  deoeaeed  ;  the  PTimsr  Zeiiumg 
announced  'the  irif  i  ariMe  loss*  in  a  few  elo- 
quent lines,  and  afterwards  inserted  the  follow- 
ing  epitaph 

HOBABDI 
TVMOLO  IKBOBIBIErDTM 

-  Qui  isoet  hie,  Ohordls  Inikns  Mtoaeals  MwaH 

Auxit  et  Orpheum  Vir  miperavit,  AUl 

Et  Aniiiiae  eius  bene  pn'care. 

*  Raah«niit«lnga«M.  ou  the  attc  of  the  praMDt  Galtaal'^ch*  6«- 
biluda.  in  the  TeitnHita  of  whteb  th*  batldar  baa  placed  a  boai  tt 
Moaart. 

*  Rchikaneder  wu  Um  much  OTfiMMtoteptMBl.  W«nr>B(fP 
and  down  hr  eirlsimi-'l.  '  H'.v  rplllk pmiMMtMWirvteni  ICsM 
hia  oontlniMUlT  befora  tar  aTea.' 

*  ay  twtt  9mmm^9t*m  fliteaair  wO  cSr  Wte  ■tetotoiS  wo»M»y 

WM(iiKwnr«S  tattefnMnl  HtMigtmaiita.  The  alta  of  th*  artml 

irrnvi-  WT«  .iKin  fr>nrott«B;  but  the  Hty  of  Vlcnn»  rrrrini  on  tte 
pruluMe  *i<.j\.  A  h»ndw>me  monurntnt  1>t  Hmiii  timmet.  loleina^ 
uivaUad  oa  tba  m^rmrmtj  e(  Mgaart'a  daatb.  Dme.  K  IIML 
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To  th«  eompcMitioiii  alntdy  nMntkmed  In 
YkniM  lunit  b»  addad  tJit  kXkmiagt^ 

Ain  f or  aopnno  (SOB,  S74) :  eonMrtariM  for  hl«  dator-in-Uw.  Mom. 
Lancv  (SSt.  418.  M8' ;  air  with  PP.  obhl.  fur  Nuicr  Htono*  (DM) ;  > 
dtttu  (or  A'lamh«r«er.  th«  Unor  1431):  ImM  tdrt  for  FIkImt  (40, 
M-i'  U  .ttlrifal  T.>u  J«r.|iiMi  (MS),  U«rl  (who  Miig  Hknatro).  vltli 
ouomla«M><>bbll(>W> (or  Hachlfaerivr  iSll).  »od  Beuuoci  |M4J.  Alra 
III— ti«1  tn  i>p*rM  hf  other  oompuacn :  two  tor  Um*.  Lane*  In 
Anfcaal't  '  11  curtuw  lnrfl«:retu'  1418.  4ISi ;  bMS  air  for  AlberUrsiU 
Ib  'Im  Oalorie  (urtonAt«-'  lAn(>»ll  iMli;  for  Mile  Vltlrnctirr  tn 
rilliim—'l  '  I  due  h»roiii '  |5>I.  kixI  in  .Mjtrtiu'*  '  II  )>ijrti<T»  di  biinrn 
cwn'  I  am,  Sas>;  fur  hia  aUtMlDlsw  Hme.  Uufcx  tu  l^UlaUu'a 
■■itiM-  (MM.  Mm  fw  ttw  4i 

f-%p.t.»,"  trio  i4*)i  kod  quartet  <47t|, 
.1  <■,  )n<-Iu'jiiig  '  Itu  VeiU-brn   (4n);i  *A1 
'  An  I  'bin*  °  (9241 ;  t««ira  oauoiia. 

ItutrntnanfaU:  •aranaiU  for  wind  inatramanta  iST5);  Klalna 
Jfaehttnuaik  ISM) ;  thraa  narefaaa  14081 :  iUno««,  V  Xoa. ;  '  Kin 
mritelMMrlBMB'  (BOIt:  fonr  atr{li(-qaliit«U  iSI9.  SIS,  881,  814); 
ma  ffHITnc  nlarin  it  two  rlotina.  vioU,  and  rcaUo  (SSI! ;  qulntat 
faffutmonlca.  flat*, oboa.iriola. and  T'catloi817i .  trii>  Mlmrtlmvnto) 
for  rioltn.  «  i"l>.  and  T'cello  iSSi):  rondu  for  vi  ,:;T3  ;  (our  bora 
toa  141%.  4J7.  U7.  406|i  eUrtiiat  coo  cello  For  PF. : 

 te  C  Mlaov  (497)  with  lirtw—lwy  telMto  HOM;  tbna 

ktH  (M5.  no.  arst:  AXUtn  mad  AiiiliBti  IM);  t«o  tetMiaa 
XC' :  Adii«lo  In  B  minor  iMO< ;  tvo  roadafM,  811* :  rmrlattoii* 
.Xf<.  4.V.  44'^.  S(M.  S7:«.  rt:.!  ;  all  •..ti.toa  «tl||  VMtn.  comi'l'-'-"!  Ki 
Vienna,  and  publkahcd  b^  nabwrlpUoo.  XaaUtMMtlng  nW.  376-3001 ; 
arraa  ditto  (409-1  484.  481.  »».  M7| :  aunaUa  (or  four  baaAa  (487, 
■ni ;  Andanta  with  At*  rarlatlona  (MU ;  for  a  mnaieai  e)o«k  (aiao 
anuMd  (or  (oar  banda>  Adafto  and  AUafro  |8M) :  (antaoia  (flM) : 
AndaBt*  :  aix  trloa  with  violin  and  T'oallo  <44t  488,  803.  M3. 
848.  88t> :  trio  with  etarlnat  and  rlola  (4881 ;  two  >iuarteta.  O  ralnur 
and  K  (bkt  (47n.  4881 :  qalntat  In  K  flat,  wltb  cLuliiet.  bom. 

(4»» :  aatraatMO  ooaeartua  (418-lS.  44»-&l.  4M.  404,  488. 


tn  eontemplAtiiig  Moort  u  an  aitiat  w  «fe 

first  Htruck  by  the  gradual  growth  of  bis  powers. 
<;<>!  l>esto\ve<i  on  him  extraordinary  genius,  but 
iiei^ly  aa  extraordinary  is  the  luauner  in  which 
hk  fiither  fostand  and  devolopod  it.   Wo  have 
swn  him  laying  a  Holid  foundation  by  the  atxidy 
of  Fax's  Gradus,  and  anxiously  enforcing  early 
ptaotioe  in  technique.     We  have  also  seen 
XoaEart  atadjing  in  Salzbaig  the  works  of  con- 
tf mjtoraneous  comjKifwrs.    In  Italy  bis  f^eiiius 
rapidly  mastered  the  forms  of  dramatic  and 
andtnt  ehoreh  mmie ;  van  Swieten'a  inflnance 
led  him  to  Ilarh,  whose  works  at  Leipzig  were 
a  new-found  treasure,  and  to  Handel,  of  whom 
he  said,  '  He  knows  how  to  make  great  effects 
better  than  any  of  us  ;  when  lie  cht^toses  he  can 
strike  like  a  thunderbolt.'    How  familiar  he 
was  with  the  works  of  Emanuel  Baoh  is  shown 
hf  his  remark  to  Doles,  *  He  it  the  Iktiier,  we 
are  his  children  ;  those  of  us  who  can  do 
:inytbir<f;  wortli  having  have  learnt  it  from 

him,  and  thuite  who  do  not  see  this  are  .' 

The  •agemcm  with  whidi  ba  laid  bold  of  Benda's 
melodramaB  aa  womnthing  new  baa  already  been 
deecribed. 

His  handwriting  was  small,  neat,  and  always 
tbeaamc,  and  when  a  thing  waa  onoe  written 

down  he  .seldom  made  altemtions.  '  ITe  wrote 
music  as  other  [leople  write  letters,'  said  his 
will,  end  this  explains  his  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible power  of  coni|)O.Hing,  although  he  always 
decUred  that  he  was  not  spared  that  labour  and 
{■ains  from  which  the  highest  genius  is  not 
exempt  His  great  works  he  prepared  long 
befon^hand  :  sitting  up  late  at  night,  ho  would 
improrise  for  hours  at  the  piano,  and  '  these 
the  true  boors  of  creation  of  bb  divine 


Tli«  aata(T%pb  li  In»"-r1l<«!  '  C"n)t>o«t»  prr  la  I 
•  MTToadMUieo  W.  A.  MiMBrt.98dt  Dm.  ITSt.* 
•  KmMI.  I.  JaiM,  Ml,  1. . 


melodiaa.*   Hie  tfaooghts  were  in  fact  alwajs 

occupied  with  music  ;  '  You  know,'  be  wrote  to 
his  father,  '  that  I  am,  so  to  speak,  swallowed 
op  in  music,  that  I  am  busy  with  it  all  day 
long— speculating,  studying,  considering.'  Bat 
this  very  weighing  and  considering  often  pre- 
vented his  working  a  thing  out ;  a  failing  with 
wbidi  bia  metbodieal  btitmr  reproaobed  bim : — 
•  If  you  will  oxaniiiip  your  conscience  properly, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  post]»oned  many  a 
work  for  good  and  all.'  When  necessary,  how- 
ever,  he  coold  oompoae  with  great  ra])idity, 
and  withoTit  any  preparation,  imjuovising  on 
paper  as  it  were.  Even  during  the  pauses 
between  gamee  of  biUiarda  or  skittlee  be  woold 
be  accumulating'  i'li  ;is,  for  his  inner  world  waa 
boyond  the  reach  of  any  outer  disturbance. 
During  his  wife's  contineiaunt  he  would  8{>end 
his  time  between  her  bed-side  uid  bia  writing- 
table.  When  writing  at  night  be  eoiild  not  get 
on  without  punch,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  'of  wbfeb,'  says  Kelly,'  *I  have  aeen  bim 
take  copious  draughts.'  At  the  same  time  he 
would  get  his  wife  to  tell  him  aUuriea,  and  would 
laugh  heartily. 

We  have  already  remaiked  on  bia  powera  ae 
a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  orfjan,  and  violin,  and 
also  on  his  preference  for  the  viola.  He  con- 
sidered the  first  requiaitee  for  a  pianist  to  be 
a  ((uiet,  steady  band,  the  power  of  svH^jn^  the 
melody,  clearness  and  neatne.ss  in  the  ornaments, 
and  of  course  the  necessary  technique.  It  was 
the  combination  of  Tirtnoao  and  composer  wbldi 
made  his  playing  so  attractive.  His  small,  well- 
shafKMl  hands  glided  easily  and  gracefully  over 
the  keyboard,  delighting  the  eye  nearly  as  much 
as  the  ear.  Olementi  declared  that  be  bad  nerer 
heanl  anybody  j)1ay  with  so  much  mind  and 
charm  aa  Mozart.  Ditteradorf  expressed  hia 
admiration  of  the  unioo  of  taate  and  seienoe,  in 
which  he  was  eorrol>orated  by  the  Emjicror  Joisoph. 
Haydn  sjiid  with  t^ara  in  his  eyes,  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  sliould  never  forget  Mozart's  play- 
ing, *  it  went  to  the  benrt'  No  one  wbo  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  him  improvise  ever 
forgot  the  impression.  '  To  this  hour,  old  as  I 
am,'  said  Rieder,*  '  those  hannonies,  intinite 
and  beaTenly,  ring  in  my  ears,  and  I  go  to  the 
grave  fully  convinced  that  tbeir  was  but  oiif 
Mozart.'  His  biographer  Niemet^hck,  expresses 
bimeelf  in  similw  terms,  '  If  I  might  have  the 
fulfilment  of  one  wish  on  earth,  it  would  be  to 
hear  Mozart  improvise  once  more  on  the  piano  ; 
those  who  never  heard  him  cannot  liave  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  it  waa.'  Vienna  was  the 
very  place  for  him  in  this  respect  ;  when  he  was 
thinkingof  settling  there,  his  father,  with  charao- 
teriatio  pmdence,  warned  him  of  the  (loklMienof 
the  public,  but  be  replied  that  his  department 
was  too  favourite  a  one,  '  tliis  certninly  is  ]>iano- 
forte-land.'    And  he  was  riglit  ;  from  bis  first 

•  Kfmi»Urmr'-i.  I.  226. 
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ftppBttiaoe  to  tiM  tut,  tile  favour  of  ths  imUio 

never  wavered.  As  a  teaolicr  he  was  not  in 
much  request,  Stefiian,  Kozeluch,  Eighini,  and 
otJien,  hftving  more  papils  though  charging  the 
■ame  terms  as  he.  The  fact  is,  he  was  neitlier 
methodical  iK>r  nhsoquioas  enough  ;  it  was  only 
when  peraonaiiy  attracted  by  talent,  eameatness, 
•tid  •  dcrim  to  grt  on,  tbot  ho  tonght  willingly. 
Mnnv  people  prrferrcd  to  {  rnfit  by  his  remarks 
in  iiocial  intercourse,  or  took  a  few  l^ons  merely 
to  be  able  to  call  theniMlvos  his  pupils.  Fraulein 
Auenihatnmer  is  an  instance  of  the  first,  and 
the  celebrated  physidan  Jn'p]ih  Frank  of  the 
second.  With  snch  pupils  as  these  he  used  to 
■aj,  *  Yon  will  profit  more  bj  hearing  me  play, 
than  by  playing  yourself, 'and  acted  aooordingly. 
Among  his  best  lady  pnpils  were  the  Countesses 
Kumbeck  and  Ziohy,  Frau  von  Trattuem,  wife 
of  the  wealthy  bookedUer,  Franaakofon  Jaoqnin, 
afterwards  Finn  von  I.agusius,  and  Hfirl  .ira 
Floyear.  Hummel  came  to  him  in  1 787,  he  lived 
in  tho  hooae,  and  hit  inatnietlon  wm  inoet 
imgalor,  being  given  only  as  time  and  indina- 
tion  served  ;  but  personal  intercourse  amply 
supplied  any  deficiencies  of  method.  Mozart 
oonid  always  hear  him  play,  and  played  oon> 
stantly  before  hnn,  took  him  about  with  him, 
and  declared  that  the  boy  would  soon  outstrip 
him  u  a  pianist  Hummel  left  in  Nov.  1788 
to  make  his  first  tour  with  his  father.  Of  Thomas 
Attwood,  who  came  to  him  from  Italy  in  17*^5 
for  a  course  of  composition,  and  became  his 
ikvonrite  pupil,  ho  add  to  Kelly,  *  Attwood  is  a 
young  man  for  wliom  I  have  a  sincere  affection 
and  esteem  ;  he  conducts  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  telling 
you  that  he  partakes  more  of  my  style  than  any 
other  schfilnr  I  vrrtr  had,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  prove  a  sound  muoician.'*  Kelly,  who 
wrote  pret^  songs,  widied  to  hofo  aome  instnio* 
tion  from  Moaart  in  oompoeition,  but  he  dis- 
piifidwl  him  from  it.  as  his  profession  of  thf»!^tage 
ought  to  oocupy  all  his  attention.  '  Hetiect,' 
ho  aaid,  >  HtOt  knauledpe  ia  a  daagerooa  thing 
.  .  ,;  do  not  disturb  your  natural  crift,^.  Mdody 
is  the  essence  of  muaio  j  1  compare  agood  melodist 
to  o  fine  Taoer,  and  contrapuntist  to  hack  poet- 
homes  :  therefore  be  advised,  Ift  well  alone,  and 
remember  the  old  Italian  proverb — Chi  sa  piu, 
meno  aa.' '  Mozart  also  taught  com^Kwition  to 
a  few  ladiea,  a  oonaln  of  AbM  Stadler'a  among 
the  numlwr.  The  MS.  hook  ho  used  with  her 
is  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  and  is  iiit^roHtin<]r 
showing  the  cleverness  with  which,  m  tlie  midst 
of  jokea  and  playful  remarks,  he  managed  to 
ke^p  }nH  lady  pnpils  to  thoir  prnmmar.'  With 
more  advanced  pupils  he  of  course  acted  differ* 
ently.  Attwood  began  by  laying  bofofO  him  » 
book  of  his  own  compositions,  and  Mozart  looked 
it  throM<.'h,  criticising  aa  he  went,  and  with  the 
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wolda,*  1  ahonld  have  donothiaao^'iO'Wraitawhoio 

passages,  and  in  fact  re-composexl  the  book.* 

Ho  held  regular  concerts  at  his  own  house  on 
Sundays,  hia  frienda  being  invited,  and  amateurs 
admitted  on  pajmantk 

Of  his  intercourse  with  other  artists  on  his 
tours  we  have  spoken,  but  something  remains  to 
bo  aaidof  hiaxdationawitMtlBbiothpenin  Vienna^ 
Of  Bonno,  at  '.vhose  honsr  his  newest  symphony 
was  twice  performed  in  1781  with  an  unusually 
large  orchestra  (sixty  strings,  wind  ingtruraenta 
doubled,  and  eight  bassoons),  Mozart  said,  '  he 
is  an  hononrable  old  man.'  Olnck  njijirerintpd 
him,  and  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  but  they 
were  never  intimate.  At  Ua  raqoeat  the  *  Bnt> 
fnhrung'  was  performed  out  of  its  turn,  and 
'  Gluck  paid  me  many  romplimpnts  upon  it.  I 
dine  with  him  to-iaurru  w.  On  another  occasion 
Ghick  was  at  Mme.  Lange's  OODoart,  where 
?tTn7.art.  plriVfd.  '  He  could  nnt  say  enough  in 
praise  of  Uie  symphony  and  aria  (both  faj 
HoaBrt)^  and  invited  na  all  firar  (tho  Mocarta 
and  Langee)  to  dinner  on  Sunday.'  Salieri  was 
unfriendly.  He  !;:id  pr^at  influence  with  the 
£mperor,  and  could  easily  have  secured  an  ap- 
pointment for  Mozart,  bnt  tihongh  astnte  enough 
not  to  show  his  dislike  openly,  he  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.  Other  still  more  bitter  opponents 
were  Koadooh,  Kreibich,  and  Strack,  who  with 
Salieri  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  Emperor's 
miuic-room.  Ko^r^luch  also  hated  Haydn,  and 
this  inspired  Mozart  with  a  contempt  which  ho 
took  no  paina  to  oonoeal,  and  whidi  Koadoeh 

never  forgave.  We  liave  already  sj^token  of  the 
relations  between  Mozart  and  Haydn.  'It  was 
quite  touching,'  says  Niemotschek,  '  to  hear 
Mozart  apeak  of  the  two  Hay  dns ,  or  of  any  other 
great  master  :  it  ^r  as  like  listening  to  an  sdmir* 
ing  pupil,  rather  than  to  the  great  Mozart.' 
Re  recognised  in  the  aame  generoos  way  tho 
merit  of  those  who  merely  crossed  his  path,  such 
as  Paisiello  and  Sarti,  with  both  of  whom  ho 
was  on  very  iriendly  terms.  Keiiy  "  dined  at 
Mozart's  house  with  FairieUo,  and  was  a  witneaa 
of  their  mutual  esteem,  Mozart's  pnpil,  flirV.ara 
Ployer,  played  some  of  his  compositions  to 
Paisiello,  who  in  hia  torn  asked  for  the  score  of 
'  Idomeneo.'  Of  Sarti,  Mozart  writes  to  hia 
father,  '  He  is  an  honest  upright  man";  I  have 
played  a  great  deal  to  him  already,  including 
vailationa  on  one  of  hia  own  airs  (460)  wilb 
whiVh  he  was  much  pleased.*  He  immortalised 
this  very  theme  by  introducing  it  into  the  second 
Finale  of '  Don  Giovanni '  \  and  did  a  similar 
servioa  for  a  theme  from  Martin*a  *  Oosa  rare,' 
an  opera  which  at  that  time  thrfweven  Mozart 
into  the  shade. .  Of  that  composer,  then  a  nni- 
Tsnal  KKTOwItOfheaald:  ■HnehtlMAlMwiflN 
ia  feollj  veij  ptotl^,  bat  in  tan  jean^  timo  hb 
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mado  wQl  be  entirely  forgottanu*   MoMit  took 

t  gp'at  interest  in  all  strivinp^  yoimj^  iirti?ts, 
■u^eatod  in  the  case  of  St«phen  Storace  by  hia 
Mtasm  in  ham  autor  Nancy,  the  fint  Snmiiia  in 
*¥^g»xa.*    His  sympathy  with  Gyrowetz  has 
been  mentioned  :  of  Pleyel's  first  quartets  he 
VTute  to  his  father,  '  They  are  very  well  written, 
•ad  vaolly  pleasing ;  it  is  Msy  to  MO  who  hio 
BiASter  waa  (Haydn).     It  will  l>e  a  go<x?  thine: 
for  muic  if  Pleyel  should  in  timereplaoe  Haydn . ' 
Whm  Booflioveii  oame  to  Vienna  for  the  first 
time  IB  the  spring  of  1787,  and  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  before  Mozart,  he  i*?  paid  to 
bare  observed  to  the  bystanders,  '  Mark  him  ; 
hewOl  mokoftnoiwiiitiMtroild/  OfThonno 
Linl-y,  v.'ith  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made 
friends  in  Florenoe,  he  said,  *  That  he  was  a  true 
genius,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  been  one  of 
the  gitateot  ornaments  of  tho  nnisical  world.*' 
Mo.rart  was  short,  hut  «>lirn  and  well  proytnr 
tioned.  With  small  feet  and  good  hands  i  as  a 
young  man  he  was  thin,  which  made  his  nooe 
took  Urge,  but  later  in  life  he  became  stouter. 
His  head  was  8oni«»wlmt  kr^rp  in  proportion  to 
Lis  body,  aud  he  had  a  protumon  of  tine  hair, 
of  which  ho  was  ntkur  wain.    Ho  woo  always 
P'ile,  and  his  frier  v/hs  a  pleaaant  one,  though 
not  striking  in  any  way.    His  eyes  were  weU- 
ibnnod,  ood  of  a  good  size,  witii  fino  oyobrowo 
and  lashoo^  but  oo  o  rale  they  looked  languid, 
and  his  gaze  was  rentless  and  al)sent.    He  was 
▼B17  poxEcmlar  about  his  clothes,  and  wore  o 
good  dool  of  emtmridery  and  jewellery ;  from  his 
elegant  a{)j»earance  CI<  nu  nti  took  him  for  one 
of  the  court  chamberlaius.    On  the  whole  he 
was  perhaps  in8ignifioont>lookiug,  but  he  did 
not  Hk»  to  be  miMlo  owofo  of  tiio  frot,  or  t(> 
have  his  Hmall  atatnro  c^mmpntpfl  upon.  When 
playing  the  whole  man  became  at  ouce  a  ditfer- 
«it  oad  o  Idgfaor  oidsr  of  being;   ffio  ooontO' 
nanoe  chAnged,  his  eye  settled  at  once  into  a 
steady  calm  ga?!©,  and  evpry  movement  of  his 
mu&cles  conveyed  the  sentiment  eJcpresHcd  in 
his  playing.    Ho  woo  fond  of  ootivo  exercise, 
which  was  the  more  necessary  us  hr  suffered 
material^  in  health  from  his  habit  of  workinig 
fiir  Into  the  n$ghl   At  ono  tbno  ho  took  * 
regular  morning  ride,  hut  had  to  give  it  up, 
pM  being  able  to  conquer  hiH  nervonsnena.  It 
"w^a   replaced  by  billiards  and  skittles,  his 
fandnooi  far  wmcSa  wo  hove  mentfoned.  Ho 
even  hat^  a  InilM.irrl  table  in  hi?  own  house: 
'  Many  and  many  a  game  have  I  played  with 
him,'  says  Kelly,  '  but  always  came  off  second 
best.'    When  no  one  olio  was  there  he  would 
play  with  hi^  wifp,  or  even  by  hiTTi3«']f.  His 
faroariteamusementot  ail,  however,  waad&ncing, 
tor  wUdi  Vienna  afforded  ample  opportmitieo. 
ITiis,  tf.o.   Kdlv   iTictitidTiH   (i.   226):   ♦  Mme. 
Mozart  told  mo  that  great  as  his  genius  was,  he 
was  an  enthusiast  in  dancing,  and  often  said 
thot  Ul  tMie  lay  in  that  art*  Mthor  thw  in 


music'    He  waa  poitiealairly  fimd  of  mookod 

balls,  and  ha<i  quite  a  tilmt  for  masquerading 
in  character,  as  he  showed  at  the  Kathhaus 
bolls  in  Sokbmg.  In  178S  he  oent  homo  for  » 
harlequin's  suit,  to  plaj  the  character  in  a 
jiaTitoniime  got  up  by  some  friends  for  the 
Carnival  Monday ;  Hme.  Laiige  and  her  husband 
were  CSolmnbino  ond  Pierrot;  Herk,  an  old 
dancing-ma-st-  r  who  trained  the  conijtany,  waa 
Pantaloon,  and  the  painter  Qrossi  the  Dottore, 
Mozart  devised  the  whole  thing,  and  ooni>, 
posed  the  music,  which  was  of  ooniao  ▼eij 
simple  ;  thirteen  nnmbeta  haTo  been  yoMrfod 

(446). 

In  aooiety  Hoiart  found  amoaenMnt  of  tiw 

highest  kind,  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  affection 
and  true  sympathy.  No  hnnse  offered  him  so 
much  of  tiiuse  a.^  that  of  Countess  Than,  '  die 
charmantesto,  liebste  Dame,  die  ich  in  meinem 
Lrlirn  prselirn.'  of  whom  Burncy,  Rrichardt, 
aiud  George  Forster,  wrote  in  the  highest  terms. 
OUmt  asaooiatea  wore  tho  Ooiuite«>*a  aoB-in-law 
and  ICoaart'a  pnpil  Prince  Karl  Udwowa^, 
Hofrath  von  Bom,  Baron  Otto  von  Oemmingen, 
Hofrath  von  Spioimaun,  Phnoe  Kaunitz,  Count 
GobensI,  Field-marehal  Haddik,  Ooheiniratfa 
von  Kees,  who  bad  weekly  orch^tral  concerts 
at  hia  house,  the  botanist  Jacquin,  and  his  son 
and  daughter.  Count  Hatzfeld,  an  intimate 
friend  who  played  in  his  quartets,  Kaufmann 
Bridi,  a  good  tenor  who  sung  in  '  I  lnmeneo,' 
the  families  Greiner,  Martinez,  aud  i'ioyer,  all 
of  whom  had  oonetant  niuio,  and  van  Sbioten, 
who  has  been  mentioned  already.  Another 
great  admirer  of  his  was  BaHsani  the  physician, 
*  that  noble  man,  my  best  and  dearest  friend, 
who  saved  mf]ifo'<when  seriously  ill  in  1784), 
and  whose  tinpxpect<id  dejith  in  17^7  atfectcd 
him  much.  One  can  quite  understand  that 
tiio  Tofreehment  of  aodal  interooone  waa  a  real 
necessity  after  hia  hard  brain-work.  On  such 
occAsions  he  was  full  of  fun,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  pour  out  a  stream  of  doggerel  rhymes 
or  irrealBtibly  droll  remarks  ;  in  abort  ho  waa  a 
frank,  open-hearted  child,  whom  it  wns  nimost 
imjpossible  to  identify  with  Mozart  the  great 
arnat  Wm  broAor-in^law  Lange'  says  iliat 
ha  waa  full  of  fun  during  the  time  ho 
was  occupied  with  his  great  works.  It  has 
been  reiterated  ad  naujseam  that  Mozart  was  a 
dmnkard,  whoeo  indulgenoe  in  thio  and  oognato 
vices  brourrht  hirri  tn  an  early  grave,  but  that  such 
a  charge  was  totally  unfounded  no  one  who  has 
studied  hia  life  can  doubt  for  a  moment'  That, 
like  other  people,  ha  enjoyed  a  good  glass  of 
wine  nobody  fan  «!f'[iv,  I'Ht  hi?i  laliorions  life 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  his  compositiona 
oonvinoingly  prore  that  he  waa  nanr  given  to 
excess.  Those  who  accused  him  of  intemper* 
ance  also  magnified  his  debts  tenfold  when  he 
diet!,  and  thus  inflicted  grievous  injury  on  his 

t  SrI'.itltioffrarKU,  p.  171. 
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widow.'  Th«8e  *  friends '  propagated  fbe  wont  I 
nporte  M  to  Ina  duniL'stic  atfairs  aiid  constant  i 
embarrassments.  Uniloubtedly  his  wife  was  a  ' 
had  iiiAiut^er,  aud  this  was  a  serious  defect  in 
•  hoiaeehold  wluoh  only  acquind  a  r^ular 
income  (SOO  f1.  '.)  in  1788,  and  whose  resources 
before  aud  after  that  time  were  most  irregular. 
Hia  wife's  constant  illnesses,  too,  were  a  great 
additional  burden.  Though  naturally  unfitted 
foranythinj*  of  tlie  kind,  ln^  niiidt-  many  serimis 
attempts  to  regulate,  his  expenses,  and  would 
oveiy  now  and  then  keep  strict  aoeotints  of 
income  and  expenditure,  but  these  good  resolu- 
tions did  not  last.'*  As  .lahn  remarks  with 
point,  liow  could  he,  when  writing  to  Fucliberg 
for  assistance  (July  17,  1789),  have  appealed  to 
his  friend's  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
honesty,  if  these  exaggerations  had  been  true  1 
In  most  eases  he  was  led  astray  by  sheer  good- 
nature, as  he  never  ooold  refuse  any  one  in 
need.  His  kindness  was  grievously  abused  by 
Iklse  friends,  whose  acquaintance  was  damaging 
to  his  ohaiaoter,  tiat  he  never  lesmod  pmdenoe. 
Thf  worst  offender  in  this  resj>ect  was  Stadlor, 
the  eminent  clarinet-player,  who  often  dined  at 
his  table,  and  repeatedly  wheedled  money  out  of 
him  nnder  pretext  of  porsrly.  After  all  that 
had  passpd,  Mozart  composed  a  concerto  (622) 
for  Stadler's  tour,  fiaishing  it  two  days  only 
before  tiie  prodnetion  of  the  '  Zanberfldte,'  when 
he  ^va^<,  of  course,  particularly  hard  pressed. 

His  religions  scntiitif^nts,  more  PS|>ecially  his 
views  on  death,  are  distijictly  sttitcd  in  a  letter 
to  liis  father  at  first  hearing  of  his  illness.  '  As 
death,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  true  end  and  aim 
of  our  lives,  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  made 
mjself  so  well  aoquatnted  with  this  true,  best 
friend  of  mankind,  that  his  imags  no  longer 
trrriries,  bnt  cahns  and  consoles  me.  And  I 
tiiaiik  God  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  (you 
nnderstand  *)  of  learning  to  look  upon  death  as 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  of  true  bliss. 
I  never  lie  down  to  rest  without  thinking  that, 
young  as  I  am,  before  the  dawn  of  another  day 
I  may  be  no  more ;  and  yet  nobody  who  knows 
me  wonld  eall  me  morose  or  discontented.  For 
this  blessing  1  thank  my  Creator  every  day,  and  i 
wish  from  my  heart  that  I  oonld  share  it  with  | 
all  my  fellow- men.*  J 

Mozart  has  often  been  compare<l  with  other 
great  men,  Shakespeare,  Goetlie,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  etc.,  bnt  the  tmest  parallel  of  all. is  that 
between  him  :\nd  Raphael.  In  the  works  of 
both  we  admits  the  same  marvellous  beauty  and 
re6nement,  the  same  pars  hannony  and  Meal 
tntthftllnees  :  we  also  recognise  in  the  two  men 
the  same  intense  dr-lifiht  in  creation,  which  made 
them  regiird  each  tn  sli  work  as  a  .sacred  task, 

I        ajHooatioii  with  SrhlkanKlrr  g^ve  lonie  eolonr  to  Uk« 
iWUlfc  BimhhI  snivittd  TClMmrnUy  ac^Mk  raeb  •MuattPUi 
T  ttt  MM  of  t>«—  arttrty  Sto  h*  htftsi  1 178«)  m  t> w—tln  ngMtt  «l 

n\\  hill  caiiii><«<iir»i>  u  Ihry  w«r»  mmplrtt^j.  aoA  MBtlMMA  tts 
unM-tIco  t  <  -'j  .'t  Uiiir  tirforv  hia  <]nBth.  IHItH  iHHlUlMt 
dooamant  vaa  ttrat  gobH»h«d  by  AniM  In  lam. 


and  the  same  gratitode  to  thdr  Maker  for  His 

divine  gift  of  genius.    The  intlueuce  of  each 
upon  his  -li  t  was  immeasurable  ;  as  jiainting  has 
but  one  Kaphuei,  so  music  has  but  <me  MozarL 
In  renewing  Moart's  instrumental  ooinpo> 

sitions,  wf  will  first  consider  those  for  pianoforte. 
They  comprise  all  the  ditierent  blanches,  and  are 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  instrument — grateful, 
and  for  the  pvesent  state  of  technique,  ea^ ; 
they  contain  no  mere  bravura-writing,  the  j>as- 
sages  beiug  for  the  most  part  founded  on  the 
scale,  or  on  broken  chords.    In  playing  them, 
clearness,  taste,  and  the  power  of  singing  on  the 
instrument  are  reqnin'd.    In  variations,  written 
almost  entirely  for  pupils  and  aniateuiii,  ho  eui- 
ploys  for  the  meet  part  the  melismatio  style. 
His  themes  were  taken  from  well-known  pieCL-s, 
such  as,  Fisclicr's  minuet,  and  airs  by  Paisiello, 
Gluck,  Sarti,  Duport,  etc    A  good  many  that 
were  not  bis  were  circulated  under  Ids  name,  a 
proof  of  the  demand  for  them.    Of  these  only 
two  ueed  be  specified,  one  by  Forster  on  a  tlieme 
from  Sarti's opera  *  I  finti  Eredi' ;  theother  by 
El)erl,  on  *Zu  Steffen  sjvrach  im  Traume,*  from 
Umlaufs  '  Irrlicht.'    Of  three  Rondos  the  last, 
in  A  minor  (51 1 ),  is  well  known  ;  it  is  character- 
ised throughout  by  a  tenderness  which  makes  it 
most  attractive.    Two  Fantasias  (396,  397). 
and  a  short  sustained  Adagio  (540)  are  almost 
improvisations ;  a  third  Fluitasia  forms  ^e  pre- 
hido  to  an  excellent  fugue  in  the  style  of  Bach 
(894)  ;  a  fourth  (475)  lull  of  depth  and  earnest- 
ness, was  united  by  Mozart  himself  with  the 
sonata  in  C  minor  (457).    The  charming  Gigne 
(r-:?)  is  well  ktiiiwri  ;  but  a  PF.  Suite  in  the 
style  of  Bach  aud  Handel  (499)  was  unfortun- 
ately not  finished ;  the  AbM  Btadler  oom|deM 
a  more  formal  and  abstnet  Fkigae  (401).  In 
his  Sonatas  of  the  Viennese  period  Mozart  re- 
tained the  conveuttonul  three  movements ;  thej 
overflow  with  melody,  bnt  the  last  moTements, 
generally  in  the  form  of  an  easy  rondo  or  varia- 
tions, are  as  a  rule  not  much  worked  out.  The 
0  minor  (457),  already  mentioned,  is  full  of  fir« 
and  passion,  not  excepting  the  last  movemont* 
and  already  indicates  what  Bectbove?!  nas  dcs 
tined  to  do  for  the  sonata.    Two  othera  in  Hff^ 
and  D  (570,  576X  both  pleasing,  liTely  and 
easy,  also  dr serve  mention.    Sonatas  by  otliM* 
were  published  under  his  name,  for  instance,  on© 
in  C  minor  ( Kochel's  Anhang,  204)  recotiiineuiic<<i 
by  Czerny  in  hi.s  '  I'ianoforteschule  '  (iv.  162), 
evrn  tbmipb  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  after- 
wards published  by  Artaria  with  the  compoaer's 
name—'  Autoa  Ehwl,  I.*  Another 

favourite  one  is  in  Bb  (Kochel's  Anhang  136), 
psrtlv  put  tojETcther  from  Mozart's  conoertoa  by 
A.  K.  AluUcr  as  oj*.  26.  The  most  striking 
.sonata  for  four  hands  is  the  last  bnt  one  in  F 
(497).  Two  pieces  for  a  musical  dock  (594. 
608)  ordered  by  Count  Deym  for  Mulier's  Kuoat- 
cabinet,  are  only  known  in  the  PF.  arran^. 
ment  for  four  hands  i  tbsy  belong  to  tiio  itXtma 
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of  his  life,  and  the  eArneatness  of  purpose  aud 
tliurougliue^Mi  of  technique  which  we  find  iu 
them  Aow  how  oonscientiously  Mouit  azecuted 
siirh  works  to  order.     For  two  pianos  wc  have 
a  Urely  ao&ata  iu  D  (443),  aud  an  enetgetic 
C  minor  (426)  arranged  by  Monti  for 
string-qoartet  with  introductory  adagio  (546). 
The  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  were  geuorally 
wnttoD  lor  hia  lady-pupils  (the  violin  at  tiiat 
tint  wi^  gMiei»Uy  spoakiiig,  a  man's  instm- 
meat).    They  are  m'ith»^r  deep  nor  learned,  but 
interesting  from  their  abundant  melody  and 
oodolations.    One  of  the  finest  is  that  in  Bf^ 
(454)  oomj>o»4Hl  in  1 784  for  Mile.  Strinasacchi  ; 
th*  last,  in  F  (54  7),  is  'for  Ixginnoi-s '  ;  the 
last  but  one  in      (481),  is  also  easy,  and  con- 
tuns  in  the  fifat  moremont  the  fiivoimts  mbjoet 
which  he  treats  in  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter 
Symphony.    The  VF.  Trios  were  intended  for 
AniAteur  meetinii:!) :  the  most  important  is  the 
one  in  E  (^•42)  coiiijM»sed  in  1788  for  his  friend 
Pachberg.     TI.l'  i  ue  in  E?  (498)  with  clarinet 
and  Tiola  hait  been  already  mentioned ;  they 
«u«  all  writtsn  betwoen  1786  and  1788. 
firmder  iu  demgn  and  more  powerful  in  expres- 
sion are  the  two  Quartets  in  G  minor  and  Eb 
(His,  493^,  especially  the  hrst,  which  la  etloctive 
STCB  at  UM  present  day.   The  Quintet  in  Eh 
with  olK>e,  clarinet,  honi,  and  bassoon  (452), 
composed  in  1784,  is  particularly  charming. 
Momt  played  it  to  nisiello,  and  wvote  to 
his  fiithflr  *  I  ooBfidflr  it  the  beet  I  hare  yet 
written.' 

We  now  pass  to  the  compoiiitious  for  strings 
sod  %rind.     The  Dnets  are  few ;  and  inolude 

thn-m  comjK)s<Hl  for  Mioluw^l  Haydn.    Tlie  only 
Trio  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  in  Eo 
(563)  composed  in  1788,  is  in  six  movements, 
like  a  divertimento ;  it  is  broadly  designed,  and 
worked  out  with  the  great«>3t  zt  iil  and  care,  '  a 
tru«  cabinet* picture.'  ^     Of  the  first  sixteen 
Qoaitets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
that  in  D  minor  (173),  composed  in  1773,  rises 
of>vion«dy  to  a  higher  level.     It  was  only  after 
A  [lause  uf  uiue  years  (Nov.  17^2)  that  Mo^rt 
lesomed  this  branch  of  oompoBition  with  the  six 
i  lioated  to  Haydn,  each  one  a  gem.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  pouuUr  verdict  at  the 
time ;  a  critie  of  the  day  ■  fbtmd  them  *  mnch 
t<K>  highly  spiced  * — and  asks  '  whose  {lalate  can 
stand  that  for  any  length  of  tinn-  ' '    Prim  e 
Gmssalkowics  tore  up  the  parts  in  a  rage  at 
finding  that  they  really  contained  the  hideoos 
etntf  which  was  being  played  before  him  ;  atid 
they  were  returned  to  Artaria  from  Italy  as  so 
full  of  miBtakcs  that  it  was  impossible  to  play 
Irom  them.   The  chief  stumbling-block  was  the 
mO'  li  al^u-setl  ititroduction  to  the  last  quartet. 
In  hia  next  one,  in  D  (499),  Mozart  tried  to 
aooootniocUts  hiineelf  to  tiie  wishes  of  the  pablic. 
The  last  three,  in  D,  Bb,  and  F  (575,  589, 
590),  w^ere  composed  for  the  King  of  Prussia  at 


a  time  when  he  was  nearly  crushed  beneath  a 
load  of  care  and  poverty,  of  which,  however,  the 
works  beer  no  trace.  The  king's  lavoaiito 
instn-.Tiiriit,  the  violoncello,  lia.s  more  than  its 
full  share  of  work,  and  iu  spit«  of  the  fine 
treatment  and  wealth  of  faivention  this  is  in^ 

jvrioos  to  the  character  of  the  quartet.  Tlie 
Adajsnowith  fhgue(546)  has  beenaheaiiy  noticed. 
The  Quartets  for  ilute  and  strings  (286,  298), 
and  for  oboe  obhligato  (870)  are  easy  of  ezeoa* 
tion,  and  of  no  speciiil  imjxirtance. 

The  (Quintets  must  all  be  ascribed  to  external 
inflnenoee :  Mozart  invariably  doubled  the  viola, 
instead  of  the  violoncello  as  Boccherini  did. 
The  first,  in  Bb  (46),  was  wntt* n  in  Vienna'  in 
1768,  and  the  autograph  i>howii  his  still  un- 
formed  boyish  hand  ;  thonozt,  dated  five  years 
later,  in  in  Bb  (174);  and  the  third,  in  C 
minor  (406),  an  arrangement  of  the  eight-part 
serenade  for  wind  instrument^)  (388),  follows 
ten  years  later.  Of  those  belonging  to  1787  in 
C  nnd  (;  minor  (516,  516),  the  latter,  full  of 
passion  and  movement,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
its  kind.  The  two  last,  in  D  and  Eb  (598, 
614),  were  written  in  December  1790  and  April 
1791,  'at  the  urgent  request  of  an  amateur,' 
whose  object  evidently  was  to  give  assistance 
in  a  delicate  manner  to  the  haid-prsssed  com- 
poser ;  l)oth  show  the  clearness  and  firmness  of 
the  master-hand,  although  the  end  was  so  near. 
Tlirso  other  Quintets  most  be  induded  in  this 
series  ;  one  in  El?  (407)  composed  in  1787  for 
Leitgpb  the  horn  player,  with  only  one  violin, 
and  a  French  horn  or  violoncello ;  another  iu 
A  (681),  the  charming  *8tadler  quintet,'  for 
clarinet,  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  com- 
pleted Se)>t.  29,  1789  ;  and  a  third  in  C  minor 
(617)  for  glass  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and 
viotoneello,  compoasd  in  May  1791  for  Kiroh- 
pi'^s'icr.  The  accompanying  instniment'^  are 
ubviuusly  selected  with  a  view  to  the  special 
timbre  of  the  scio,  an  effect  which  Is  lost  by 
substituting  the  piano. 

The  Serenades,  Nocturnes,  and  Divertimenti 
or  Ciissatiunen,  mostly  with  solo  instruments 

I  concertante,  consist  generally  of  from  six  to 
eight  moTPments.    One  of  the  noctnrnc.s  (2f<6) 

.  has  four  orchestras,  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass, 
and  two  horns  each,  by  means  of  which  a  triple 

!  echo  is  produced  ;  a  short  ser  enade  (231))  has 
only  strings  and  dnnns.  Annther  >er<  nude  for 
wind  instruments  with  violoncello  and  bass 

t  (861),  remodelled  in  1780  from  a  yonthftil 
quintet  (4(>),  i.s  an  important  work.     Of  solid 

J  merit  are  three  divertimenti  lor  string-quintet 
and  honjs  in  F,  Bj^,  and  C  (247,  287,  334) ; 
the  second  is  well  known.  They  have  six  move* 
ments  each,  and  are  essentially  in  qnartet^ljle, 

*  K«cbel  g1*MSalsb«ic, b«t U>c  taiDilywwttkiate Vt«am afUr 
j  thvir  iwiurti  Inm  Olaieta  Md  BrOnn.  Ttt*  <}nlnt«t  wm  io«tamor- 
!  phoMd  by  Monut  Into  »  Mr»n»4<> ' srtl  I  hi  17^  Thr-  flnr  artupl"  No  1 
'  waa  uranfed  In  Vienna  by  an  'inV.n.'wn  hMml  u  mi  rjarrUirniiu,  t-i 
I  Uxe  worda  '  QnU  t«  romprahcodat.'  (or  four  toIom.  or|^  and  riolin 
Mto.  two  riollna.  viola,  two  hatMb  m4  klH.  Ittrll  poSlldMd  Wltk 
I  vtben  by  DUbaUl,  In  Eb. 
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in  spite  of  the  horns.  Though  written  when  he 
wa.<i  not  much  above  twenty,  his  nuurtery  of  this 
iund  of  compositioQ  is  complete.  Another 
divertimento  for  tlw  hbw  instraments,  '  £in 
mosikalisoher  Spa>?8,  M^r  aiich  Bauern-Sym- 
pbonie'  ('«  miuicftl  Joke composed  in  1787, 
li  Imttttibly  oomio. 

The  Tkfelmosik,  Nachtmusik,  etc,  for  wind 
instruments,  with  from  six  to  eight  rnovements 
each,  often  present  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
liinfttiMM,  nuSk  m  two  flutes,  five  trumpete,  and 
five  drums  (1^7,  l^S),  intended  it  ia  true  for 
festal  occasions,  and  two  oboi,  two  bassoons, 
and  two  bontSp  in  six  diTwtmnoti  (213,  240, 
SSSp  263,  870,  389)  composed  in  1776  and 
1776,  and  graceful  in  spite  of  their  concise 
form.  Superior  to  these,  and  indeed  to  all 
intra  fSte  mwio,  are  two  eeranadee  for  wind  in 
Eb  and  C  minor  (375,  388),  composed  in 
Vienna  in  1781  and  1782;  the  latter  also 
arranged  by  Mozart  as  a  quintet  (406).  Of 
danoe>mano  for  full  orchestra  the  first  published 
was  four  cnntrf*c!nnse«?  ('267,  Siilzburg,  1776); 
in  1784  followed  two  quadrilles  (463),  each  con- 
nsting  of  a  mlnnetatM  ta  allegro  ;  «id  io  1787 
six  German  dances  (509)  and  nine  oontredansea 
(510).  The  dances,  written  for  six  of  the  Re- 
douten-saal  bails  in  Vienna,  begin  in  Deo.  1788 
irfth  the  Qemuu  daiion  (M7)  and  twetve 
minuets  (568). 

In  the  Symphonies  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
•t^  of  Ilia  progreaa  moat  closely.  H«  fliat' 
BMiJMi  anca  of  hianatariala  and  technique,  then 
the  separate  parts  acquire  more  freedom  and 
independence,  melody  and  invention  grow  the 
anlgeots  gain  in  diataoter,  Uiara  ia  mora  aab'^ 
atance  in  the  wholr.  the  details  are  better  worked 
out ;  the  wind  instruments,  no  longer  used 
merely  to  strengthen  the  strings,  tdce  Uieir 
own  Una  and  materially  assiit  in  tlia  light  and 
shade  ;  in  a  woH,  the  various  component  parts 
of  the  orchestra  become  one  animated  whole. 
Ifinait  had  a  graat  advantage  over  Haydn  in 
having  heard  and  studied  the  fine  orchestras  at 
Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Paris,  while  Haydn 
was  entirely  restricted  tu  his  own.  Mozart  at 
fint  learned  from  Haydn,  but  after  1785  the 
revorse  took  place  ;  Haydn's  I.onHnn  "lymplinTiirs 
also  show  how  much  his  orchestration  gained 
in  fUneai  and  hriOianoe  CwBi  oontaet  vith  fha 
world.  Mozart's  first  attempts  in  London  and 
thf  Hfic^nie  are  in  three  movements  ;  in  those 
com|K>sed  at  Vienna  in  1767  and  1768  the 
minuet  ia  introdnoed.  Hia  later  treatmMit  of 
this  movement  is  distinguished  fnr  refinement 
and  dignified  cheerfulness,  in  contrast  to  the 
jovial  good-humour  and  banter  which  charao- 
tariae  Hay d n's  minuflti.  Of  twenty  symphoniee 
composed  in  Salzburg,  two  are  di55tinctly  ?iii^>*'nor, 
that  in  G  minor  (183)  being  serious,  almost 
mdandioly,  Mid  in  aoma  aenaa  the  pnooiaer  of 
the  later  one  in  the  same  key,  to  which  the 
othar  in  A  (201),  bri^t^  fresh,  and  aonny. 


forms  a  striking'  contract.  Next  comes  the 
lively  Parisian  or  French  Symphony  in  D  (297) 
with  three  movements ;  then  tltree  more  in 
BtAAmtg,  indudiDg  one  in  G  (818)  in  one 
movement,  probably  intciitJeJ  ruf  an  ovcrttire 
to  a  play.^  With  the  exception  of  two  m  G 
and  G  (425,  444)  composed  in  Lint,  and  pl&iuly 
showing  Haydn's  influence,  all  the  real  were 
written  in  Vienna.  [The  earliest  of  these  was 
the  bright  and  energetic  symphony  in  D  m^or 
(386),  oompeaed  178S  for  hia  friend  Haflfner  of 
Salzburg  ;  four  years  later  followed  the  Pra;^ 
Symphony  (604)  also  in  D  ma||or,  the  orchestra* 
tion  of  iraieh  reminda  na  that  it  had  recently 
been  preceded  by  'Figaro.']  The  last  three, 
in  E|>,  G  minor,  and  C  ^Tth  the  fugue  (Jupiter) 
(543,  650,  551),  were  composed  in  1788  between 
tha  Mtihi  of  Jnno  and  the  lOtii  of  Angoat,  jnat 
over  six  weeks  !  Ambros  says  of  them,  '  Con- 
sidered  as  pure  music,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  whether  the  world  poeeeeses  anything 
more  perfect' '  Jahn  calls  the  first  a  triumph 
of  iMMiity  in  snimd,  the  second  a  work  of  art 
exhausting  its  topic,  and  the  third  in  more 
than  one  respect  the  grwtaat  and  nohlaat  of 
Mozart's  symphonies. 

[Efjual  in  biBtorical  interest  is  Mozart's  treat- 
ment of  the  Concerto,  which  may  justly  be 
r^arded  aahiaehief  eontrilration  to  the  growth 
of  the  instnimpntal  forms.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  concerto  was  not  distinguiahed 
in  esaewtiil  atriiuliire  from  tiha  ouiimit  ^jppea  of 
orchoitral  or  chamber  music,  and  indeed  only 
difTerrd  from  the  overture  and  the  oonoerted 
sonata  m  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for 
oon  treated  mataea  or  timbrea.  Svon  in  tiia 
concertos  of  Handel  and  J.  S.  Bach  the  solo 
instruments  are  only  '  primi  inter  pares ' ;  the 
distinction  of  protagonist  and  chorus  is  not  as 
yet  fully  felt.  The  firat  to  perceive  th.  nal 
npsthetic  value  of  this  COT)  tmnt  was  C.  P,  E.  Bach, 
whose  clavier- concertos  definitely  modify  the 
symphonio  textora,  and  hia  tentative  suggestioM 
'  were  developed  hy  Mozart  with  a  richer  inven- 
tion, a  wider  melodic  range,  and  a  far  greater 
I  command  of  orchestral  effect.  (For  a  description 
I  oftbalbrmaalieestablidieditaMVol.iiv.578.) 
Ho  comjKJscd  in  all  twenty  five  concertos  for 
clavier  solo,  the  first  four  (37-41)  at  S^burg 
in  1767,  the  next  six  (175-386)  at  Sakburg 
Iwtwecn  1773  and  1777,  the  last  fifteen  (413'> 
595)  at  Vienna  brtwreii  1781  and  1791.  To 
these  should  be  added  a  concerto  for  three 
elavien  (242),  written  in  1776,  and  one  for  two 
claviers  (365)  in  1780.  During  the  years  1  775- 
1776  he  wrote  six  for  violin  (207-268)  mainly, 
it  would  appear,  as  studies  for  his  own  practice, 
and  followed  them  in  1780  with  a  Ooooirtaiitn 
Symphnnic  (^61)  for  \nnlin  and  viola.  Hia 
other  works  in  this  form  are  a  conoertone  for 
two  vkri^  and  sflOMMTto  IbrhaMOOii  (190-191), 
I  rill  !■  mm rtsiiiil.aiMAft 'TmiartiWitla 'twipiinl 
la_lWB.^^^^^  iinf  J»«a^  »  W 
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bolli  writtm  at  Bthbarg  In  1774,  4  cotioerto 

for  oboe  (293)  in  1777,  cue  for  (lute  and  harp 
(2»8)  written  at  Paris  h\  1778,  two  for  fl>it« 
•ok  (313,  314)  ou  his  return  to  Mauuheim, 
Ibv  for  hmn  (412,  417,  447»  4M),  aft  Lei^b'i 

honn?  in  Vienna,  and  tJie  clariliei-«WI0<rlo(<l82) 
oompoaed  for  iSUdlar  in  1791> 

T1IM0  irarb  bll  natonlly  into  two  groaps 
which  respectively  precede  and  follow  the  begin- 

tiinp  nf  bis  n^sifl^-nrp  in  Vimnnft.  Tliose  of  the 
fcuher  grou|>  are,  comparativulj  speakiug,  of  leas 
bnporteiie*,  and  fh<mgh  they  «tUbit  all  hfai 
delicacy  of  touch  and  daintine-ss  of  invention  are 
mainly  interesting  as  stages  in  his  treatment  of 
the  form.  The  most  noticeable  among  them 
are  thoee  in  D  major  (175),  Fn^or  (343X  uid 
E?  niajfr  f^^^fi)  fnr  onr  rlivi«r  or  more,  together 
trith  the  six  for  violin  which  make  charming 
1M  of  a  in«diimi  that  has  been  Mmewhat 
Mj^Mted  by  the  great  masters.  The  concerto 
for  Ante  and  harji  (298),  written  apjmrently 
with  HOiue  reluctance  on  the  commission  of  the 
Doe  de  Otdmeif  is  a  brilliant  virtuoso-pieoe  with 
a  graceful  and  tender  andante.  The  VifiinMe 
davier  concertos  are  all  masterly,  especially 
those  in  D  minor  (466),  C  major  (467),  0  minor 
(491),  and  C  maj^r  (503) ;  perfect  in  style, 
iDSlody,  and  balance,  and  often  showing  a  free<lom 
ef  stnu^oral  organisation  which  is  not  to  be 
itnnd  in  liit  other  inetnunenta!  woriu.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  were  carefully  studied  by 
Ikcthoven,  in  whose  early  oompositiong  their 
influence  can  clearly  be  traced.  The  horn- 
oonosrlos  wwe  evidently  intended  as  a  jest, 
they  are  wnttpn  fit  brrnkn'Tk  sjicrfl,  and  the 
rondo  of  the  hrat  (412)  is  scrawled  over  with 
estnvagant  niodc-diraetloni.  The  oonoerto  Ibr 
cliiiriEt  (T>22)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
si.;(iy  ot  one  of  Mozart's  favourite  instruments, 
and  'may  be  regarded,'  in  Jahu  a  words,  'as 
the  basio  of  modem  clarinet- playing.'] 

^ext  come  the  Vocal  CompositioTis.  Lieder 
he  only  wrote  casually ;  and  unfortunately  to 
T«y  insignificant  wortt.  The  greater  nnmber 
•le  in  stanzas,  bat  some  few  are  continuously 
eomposed  {durehemnponirt) .  F'neh  as  'An  Chloe' 
(524),  more  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  canzonet ; 
'  Abendempfindung '  (523X  fine  both  in  ffatm 
and  expression  ;  '  Ungliickliche  Liebe  '  and 
•Trennung  and  Wiedervereinigung '  (620,  619), 
almost  pajidonate ;  and  '  Zu  meiner  Zeit '  (517), 
in  a  sportive  tone.  Of  three  Einderlieder  (529, 
596,  598)  the  second,  '  Konim'  lieber  Mai,' still 
anrvivea  ;  nor  will  the  '  Wi^nlied '  (850)  be 
forgottoi.  Goethe's  *  Ydlehen '  (476)  is  perfec- 
tion, and  shows  what  Mozart  could  have  pro- 
duced in  this  direction.  Many  spurious  Lieder 
have  been  published  under  his  name  ;  tliere  are 
thnty^dgfat  in  Kbchel'e  Oatalogae  (Anhang  V. 
Nos.  245  28;^).  The  canons  require  sifting; 
even  onr  £nglish  '  Non  nobis  Domine '  has  bMU 
set  to  Gennao  words,  end  aeeribed  to  him* 
fleml  «•  eempsisd  to  woidt  in  the  VienMse 


dialeet,  end  the  efliBot  fa  quite  nentmlised  by  i 

the  modem  drawing-room  text  which  is  often 
sulwtitiited.  '  Diffirile  lectu  mihi  Mars'  (669) 
is  a  comic  couou,  tuliowed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  sheet  by  *  O  du  eselhafler  Peyerl ' '  (560)b 
The  double  canon  on  '  Lebot  ^volil,  wir  «#»hn  uns 
wieder '  and  '  Henlt  nooh  gar  wie  altu  Weiber,' 
written  on  tddug  leare  of  Doles  at  Leipzig,  is 
well  known. 

As  we  have  «;e«>n  alrpady,  be  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  write  airs  for  concerts,  and  for 
insertion  hi  opens :  many  of  these  still  beer 
rejictition  ;  for  instance,  the  soprnim  airs  'Misera 
dove  son '  (869),  '  Non  temer  amato  bene '  with 
PF.  obbligato  (506),  '  Un  moto  di  gioja  (579), 
'  Bella  mia  fiamma'  (528),  one  of  his  tinest  airs ; 
the  tenor  air  '  Per  pieti '  (420),  and  the  baas 
airs  <Non  so  d'onde  viene '  (612),  *Mentre  ti 
lasoio'  (513),  and  *Per  qneste  bdla  mano* 
with  double-bass  obbligato  (Hi  2) 

To  prejiare  the  way  for  his  Masses  we  must 
first  consider  his  Church  music  of  various  kinds. 
First  and  foremost  oome  the  Litaniea  and  Ves> 

prrs,  pfich  fi  fo'iiplete  whole  foniu'd  of  several 
independent  parts.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Utaaia  de  ▼enerabili  is  solemnity,  and  of 
tlio  Lauretauae  or  Marienlitanei,  tenderness ; 
and  these  Mozart  has  succeeded  in  pre^rving. 
[See  LiTAKT.]  Of  the  latter,  the  hrat,  in 
composed  in  1771,  already  shows  flnsney  in 
part-writing,  and  mrustery  of  form  and  mndti- 
lation  ;  bat  the  second,  in  D  (196),  oompoeed 
in  1774,  is  far  more  important,  the  Toioas  bdng 
treated  contrapuntally  with  independoit  or^ 
chestm.  We  have  also  two  Litanie  de  vener- 
abili  in  Bir  and  £b  (l''i6,  143),  composed  m 
1778  and  1776,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
two  being  clearly  marked  in  the  comjMisitions 
themselves.  The  fme  choruses  in  Nos.  3  and  6 
of  the  latter,  |K>int  to  the  Requiem,  and  like  the 
(togue  *  Pignns  futurae  '  almost  startle  by  their 
power,  does  also  the  ojR'nint.'  nf  the  '  Panis 
vivus,'  identical  with  the  *  Tuba  mirum  '  in  the 
Beqniem.  A  still  stronger  senss  of  the  dignity 
of  church  mosio  is  shown  in  two  vespcra  in  C 
(321,  339)  composed  in  1779  and  1780,  the 
greater  port  of  both  thoroughly  deserving  a 
plaee  among  hie  moot  important  woilcs.  ^le 
'  Conf^trlior  '  in  thr  first,  and  '  I^udate  pueri ' 
and  '  Laudate  Dominum  '  in  the  latter  are  real 
gems.  The  motet  * Miaerioordiea  Domine' 
(222),  an  exercise  for  Padre  Martini,  who  gave 
him  a  brilliant  t^^'tirrionial  for  it  in  1776,  is  in 
strict  counterpoint  throughout  In  1776  he 
com{)oeed  a  *  Venite  popnli  *  for  double  ehoms ; 
the  parts  are  in  imitation,  strict  or  free,  and 
the  whole  work  teems  with  force  and  freshness. 
A  list  of  innumeroble  small  pieces  of  church 
music  closes  with  the  angelic  motet  'Ave  verum' 
(618),  composed  on  the  IStii  of  June  1791,  st 
Baden,  near  Vieitna. 
His1tmtHa8Bes(49,  65,  66),  written  wbiloho 
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WM  Still  a  mere  boy,  show  how  thoroughly  he 

had  mastered  the  forms  then  in  use  for  that 
style  of  music.  We  pass  At  once  to  the  6th 
liMB,  in  Fi  (192X  tlie  whole  of  whieh  it  in 
ooonterpoint,  with  only  two  noUai^  bu»,  and 
oi^n  as  accompaniment.  This  mass,  in  wliidi 
tlie  master-hand  is  clearly  diticernible,  rt.H:alls 
fhe  finest  models  of  the  oM  Neapiditaii  school, 
aiui  justly  ranks  in-xt  to  the  Bequism  ;  the  Ci  t'<Io 
i»  baaed  tliroughout  on  the  subject  so  well  known 
in  the  finale  to  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The 
n«ct,  in  D>(194XiBnlBD  next  in  order  of  merit : 
it  has  perhajw  more  f^nce,  but  less  eameHtness 
and  ideality.  Thene  two  masses  show  what  he 
WM  Mpnble  of  in  ohoreh  mosio  when  nnfetfcered ; 
but  in  the  five  which  followed  '(220,  257-259, 
262)  he  was  forced  to  suit  his  patron's  tast«  by 
aiming  at  display,  and  the  result  is  less  fortu- 
nate. Unhappily  these  being  his  best-known 
masses,  are  generally  taken  as  his  Htandjird 
ohurch  works.  Hanily  more  iinj>ortant  are  the 
next  three*  (275,  317,  337).  although  Mocart 
himself  si!ems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the 
first,  in  Ht>,  8ince  ho  chose  it  to  conduct  himself 
in  1791.  The  second,  in  C,  comj)osed  in  1779, 
[see  the  fblknring  artide  on  the  sj^rioiia  masses] 
is  called  the  'Coronation-mass,'  why,  nolMxly 
knows  ;  the  third,  also  in  C,  was  com{K)sed  in 
1780,  and  all  three  fulfil  the  conventional  re- 
quirements, but  seldom  show  a  ^mpee  of  the 
true  Mozart,  and  then  only  in  court  uniform.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  last  mass,  in  C  minor 
(427),  and  the  eirenmstaneeB  nnder  which  it 
was  written.  It  is  ))roa<lly  designed,  each  section 
being  treated  as  a  separate  movement,  and  the 
whole  bears  clear  traces  of  his  studies  at  the 
time  (1788)  with  van  Swieten.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  never  finished  ;  the  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Sanctus,  and  l^nedicttts  alone  are  com- 
plete ;  the  Credo  is  only  half  done.  Very  re- 
markable are  the  inequality  of  the  different 
movements,  the  large  dimensions  of  the  choruses 
and  fugues,  and  the  bravura  style  of  the  solos. 
The  Kyrie»  Okfia,  and  Sanetns  are  esoellent, 
the  five-part  Oratias,  and  the  eight-part  Qui 
toUis,  of  incomparable  beauty.  [The  Credo  was 
completed  by  the  adaptation  of  other  church 
oompositions  of  the  master ;  for  the  Agnus  Dei, 
the  ojH'iiin*;  Kyrie  was  repeatetl,  and  the  mass, 
as  thus  made  fit  for  public  performance,  was 
given  by  the  Hocartveivin  at  Dresden,  April  3, 
1901.  and  at  the  Bristol  Festival  of  1906.  for 
the  first  time  in  England.] 

We  now  como  to  the  Requiem,  that  work  of 
pain,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish.  The 
following  pieces  are  in  his  own  handwriting : — 
(1)  Requiem  and  Kyrie,  complete  ;  (2)  voice- 
parts,  organ,  and  notsa  of  the  tocompaniment 

I  MoMVkM«ww.Mn^lyT.JlOT«niKV*,a 

■  Nn*«llo,  Ko.  8. 
Th*  •Mdod,  In  Wf  nST  l  Xor*IIo  9),  U  e»U«d  th«  '  Cndo  Maja.' 
*     pvcalUr  trmtniMit  of  the  Crmla^  It  U  printed  in  •  Tcry 
I  f»rm  :  tvrn  th«  chknct«Tiitlc  (nhiMt  In  th«  Cndoitasll 
'It  whcnrvrr  [>i«>lhlr     Th»  iiiurh''iM<l  (uhJaikaMB  Ik* 
•uphotijr  U  Inttoduccd  mgmiu  la  tht  Sanetua. 
.>.  IS,  1.14 


of  Kea.  S  to  9,  as  foUofwa :— Dies  irae,  68  bars ; 

Tuba  mint  in,  6 '2  ;  Rex  tremendae,  22  ;  Re<-onlare, 
180  i  Confutatis,  40  ;  Lacrymoea,  8  ;  Domiue, 
78  ;  HoatiM,  54 :  the  last  eight  bars,  containing 
Toice-iwrts,  organ,  and  first  violin,  go  to  the 
words  '  Fac  eas  I>omine  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam,'  followed  by  the  direction  '<juam  oUni 
Da  Oapo,'  that  is  to  say.  repe^  thalast  W  ban 
of  the  r>3mine.  His  widow,  in  her  anxie^  to 
have  the  score  completed,  and  thus  satisfy  the 
person  who  had  ordered  it,  first  applied  to^bkr, 
but  after  a  few  attempts  he  threw  up  the  task, 
antl  she  tlien  entrusted  it  to  Siissmayer,  who 
not  only  had  more  courage,  but  was  able  to 
imitato  Monrt's  band.  He  copied  what  Moastt 
had  sketched  in,  filled  up  the  gai«s,  wrote  a 
Sanctus,  Bene<iictu8,  and  Agnus  Dei,  of  his  own, 
an«l,  to  give  unity  to  the  work,  wound  it  up  by 
refieatini^the  fogoe  of  the  Kyria  to  the  wwds 
'f  'um  Sanctis  tuis. '  The  score  thus  completed 
was  handed  to  the  messenger,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  Lentgeb,  steward  toCoont 
Kr;inz  von  Walsegg,  of  Ruppach.  TIm  Oonnt, 
who  had  lost  his  wife  Anna  Edlen  von  Flan>m 
berg,  on  Feb.  14,  1791,  and  wished  to  jtertorm 
a  Requiem  to  bar  memory,  copied  oat  the 
.score,  inscribed  it  '  Re<iuiem  composto  dal  Cnnte 
Walsegg,'  and  absolutely  Had  it  periormed  as 
his  own  on  Deo.  14,  1798.  After  wanderings 
almost  aa  oomplieated  as  those  of  Ulysses,  the 
various  portions,  in  the  original  liatidwriting, 
were  at  length  safely  lauded  in  the  llofbibliotliek 
of  Vienna.  They  conaiBt  of — ( 1 )  the  autograph 
Requiem'  and  Kyrie,  with  the  remainder  com- 
plete in  Sussmayers  hand,  bouglit  by  the  Uof- 
bibliothek  in  1839  for  tifty  ducats  ;  (2)  Noo.  2 
to  9  jost  as  they  were  left  by  Mozart ;  (3)  twelve 
sheets  presente*!  by  the  Abbe  Stadler,  and  (4) 
thirteen  bequeathed  by  Eybler  in  1846.  The 
discovery  of  tlie  antt^raph  was  tiie  most  con* 
(  lusive  reply  to  Gottfried  Weber,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  disputed  for  yenrs  the  autlienticity 
of  the  Requiem.  It  has  beeit  analybcd  with 
becoming  lova  and  reverence  by  Holmea*  and 
by  .Tahn  in  his  second  volume.  The  latter  con- 
cludes his  observations  thus:  'It  is  the  true 
and  legitimate  expression  of  bis  artirtie  natore 
at  ite  highest  point  of  finish — ^bis  imperisliable 
monument.''  An  admirable  summarj-  of  the 
whole  story  will  be  found  in  Mozart's  Jiequiem, 

»  The  hwutlDf  ■  Baqulam  dl  m.  W.  A.  H oMrt  mp  ^  totawhtaS, 
■•■h<>»li>(  how  hf  !>x<ked  forvard  to  Ita  oomplatioM. 

^  A  'V,r,,M.'  yn  tv,  vU. 

7  ThU.  Mox^rt'a  Ujt  work,  wma  the  flrat  of  hU  roml  wwk» 
'indodlng  hli  operaal  to  he  perlonnvd  io  Rn(|lM>d.  J< 


tutrodoood  it  at  Covvnt 0«rd»n  Thaktr*  oa  tha  flnt  oratiilte  W IM 
dnrtng  Lent,  F«b.  30. 1^1  Thr  pi«-#  whtch  piwlfd  It  wBa  m  IV»4 
March  with  oornl  <ll  luuurtto.  <lc>ul>lr  huiMxitu.  and  two  pnU  c( 
doabia  draoM:  aftar  It  cama  •  PK.  oonoartu  plajrad  hj  John  Ftaid. 
■ml  HmmWIIi  -I  'dllWH  tA n rmrtw^wn  •  Bookaof  th«««rSi,«tth 
*  tnuMMlM  of  finkvlM  uS  ft  bkimDatUiU  akaleh  «« 
««reaoM  at  fld.  aiirh.  Of  thr  It«<inlrtn  rark*  laya.  '  It  ta  a  oaaiyi^ 
tian  of  inflnlta  (clriicv  and  duliion.  fnmi  thr  «lTrct<  of  whtdllSn 
aiidtancw  waa  happilr  rvlirTMl  hy  Inclnlmt't  muic  tn  "  L'AUMT*.' 
"  Uuta  th«w.  Nymph. The  Vo'-n'ny /Vur  Mid. 'Tha talaata  Which 
harv  caUhratnl  tha  rv»m»  <>f  M'>»»rt  c*ii  •carcely  be  [mtlr  apprad- 
at<>d  t>7  •iii-h  «  mtiiiMuiltion  ojt  the  Bcqalam ' ;  and  wonnd  up  with, 
'It  I*  apciii  thr  w)i<ilc  X  com[»«ltlnn  whirh  onnid  cnXj  Haw  coaa 
from  tba  hand  of  ■  mn.at^r.  Kmtii  the  perf.irmrrt  i1  rr<-<-U  ni  ampl* 
Jiutica.'  Ac««>ril;ng  tu  rht  l',T<^fnnt  ttir  f»r?iri.»i  <■  waa  (ar 
from  bainf  wall  managed.'   It  waa  npaatad  on  March  4.  irakl. 
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W.  Pole»  F.R.&«  MiiB.DoeL ;  London,  No- 

vello,  1879. 

We  h«yo  8e«n  Mozart,  when  »  mere  boy, 
taning  from  ehildiah  play  to  teriem  eoenpa- 
tions :  a  striking  instAnce  of  tliis  is  liis  'Cirab- 
mosik'  or  German  oantata  (42),  written  in  1 767, 
vhidk  if  anything  bat  a  boyi«h  composition. 
AbiNlt  ftTO  years  later  he  wrote,  appamtly  in 
eonaequenci?  of  his  visit  to  Padua,  an  oratorio 
hf  Metastasio  called  'Betolia  liberaU'  (1181 
Mtmponding  to  an  opora  aoria  of  tiio  poriod. 
The  refrain  in  the  last  number  but  one,  alter- 
nately sung  by  solo  and  chorus,  i«  an  ancient 
canto  fermo  harmonised  in  four  jiarts,  in  fact  the 
same  which  is  introdneod  in  the  Requiem  to  the 
words  •  Te  decct  hjinnus.*  Tliifi  is  the  only 
tpdependent  work  of  the  kind,  his  other  cantata 
'DaTiddo  {Moitente*  (409)  being  made  up  from 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  his  last  unfinished  mass 
(427)  set  to  Italian  words,  with  two  interpolated 
airs  in  oonoert  style,  which  serve  to  render  more 
ftominoDt  the  inharant  wuit  of  unity  and  oon- 
gruity  in  the  piece. 

Of  smaller  cantatas,  the  two  (471,  623)  for 
the  Freemasons'  Lodge  are  the  only  specimens. 
Both  thoir  muoh  eainootncsB  and  depth  of 
feeling;  the  first,  for  tenor  solo  a.ud  ch  ini« 
VIS  oomposed  in  1785  ;  the  latter,  consuHting 
«f  ux  minibeia*  wtittan  on  Nor.  16,  1791,  he 
oonducted  in  pmou  only  two  dajB  boliDre  his 
\^  illness. 

The  long  list  of  Mozart's  dramatic  composi- 
tions is  headed  hj  a  mered  Stngopiel,  'Die 

Behaldigkcit  des  ersten  Ocbotes."  in  tliree  {«irt«, 
the  first  being  composed  by  him  in  Halzburg 
imbig  the  winter  of  1766*67,  and  Uie  othtn 
added  hj  Michael  Haydn  and  Adlgasser,  the 
court  oi^nist.  Mozart's  work  ocouiiie-^  20 h 
pago,  and  ia  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  oratorios 
of  the  period,  1J10  forma  heing  h«ndlad  with 
perfect  rprtainty.  Mingled  with  the  boy's 
unsteady  writing  there  are  occa.^ional  pa<mge8, 
mostly  florid,  in  his  father's  band,  and  the 
Words  to  the  recitatives  are  by  a  third  person. 
Th*;  thin!  tt*nor  air  is  intt  r>  sf  i  ng,  and  Morjurt 
himself  evidently  thought  it  good,  as  he  intro- 
daeed  it  with  slight  Tarintiona  into  hia  firat 
opera.  Immediately  afterwards  followed  a 
Latin  comedy  *  AfioUo  et  Ilyarinthns,'  which, 
in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  language, 
was  80  far  n  aaooaaa  that  it  waa  performed  onoo. 
In  Vienna  in  1 768  be  conij>OHt«d  a  rJerTnan 
opmtta  or  pastorale  in  one  act,  '  Bastien  und 
Bntiamia,'  and  an  opera  buffa  in  three  acts, 
*lA6nta  Semptice.'  Aci  ordin;;  to  Jahn  thaaa 
rise  abov*'  tbi**  ordinary  b'vel  of  contrmpornry 
eomic  operas  in  spite  of  their  wretched  librettos ; 
•ad  he  remarka  that  in  tiiaaa  early  dimmatio 
w^^rks  Mri/jirt  fixes  tbc  two  opposite  poles  whicb 
he  touched  in  his  artistic  carr'»=>r.  The  chief 
aiinibar  in  the  '  Finta  Seniplice '  is  the  tenor 
•it  No.  7,  previously  mentioned.  The  three 
opeiaa  oompooad  and  perfonnad  in  Milan, 


'Mitridate,'  'Ascanio  in  Alba,'  and  *Lnoio 
Silla,'  eadi  mark  a  stt  p  in  advanre.  Tbpy 
succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  himself 
and  hia  father ;  aa  did  alao  '  La  finta  Oiardi> 
nicra,'  pro<luce<l  in  Munich,  Jan.  1775,  wbt-n 
he  wrote  home,  *  Everything  has  gone  off  so 
well,  the  noise  was  greater  than  I  can  describe 
to  Mama.'  The  German  open,  'Zaide,'  in 
which  he  made  use  of  the  melodrama  by  Benda 
wliioh  he  admired  ao  much,  has  neither  overture 
nor  finak^  and  onoa  aet  addo,  ita  subject  ia  too 
much  like  that  of  the  '  Entfiihrung '  to  allow  of 
its  being  again  perfornifvbi  To  this  period  also 
belongs  the  heroic  di  aina  '  l  iianios,  Kuuig  von 
B^grptan,'  consisting  of  tiuraa  ohoraaea  and  four 
instnmiental  j  ii  i  fs.  Tlie  choruses,  like  thoao 
of  Eacine's  '  Athalie,'  were  intended  to  add 
dignity  to  tho  aetfon,  and  as  chomaea  wara  at 
that  time  hia  'most  favourite  comjxwition,'  ha 
worked  at  them  with  t^Toat  satisfaction.  They 
arts  on  a  far  grander  scale,  especially  as  r^rds 
tho  orohestral  aeeompaniments,  than  those  of 
his  inasHcj!  of  tho  same  period.  Ilnfortuiiately 
the  play  had  been  given  up  in  Vienna,  and  he 
much  regretted  not  being  able  to  use  his  music 
The  choruses  were  published  with  Latin  words — 
'Splendente  te,'  *Ne  pulvis,'  'Deus  ti^  i '  in 
which  form  they  are  well  known  in  luigland.^ 
With  '  Idomaneo '  ho  ataited  on  a  freah  caraar, 
for  which  all  his  previous  works  had  been 
merely  prej>anitory.  OulibicJielF  dpclart^g  that 
in  it  three  styles  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
the  that  in  whieh  ho  ia  atOl  fottarad  by  tiia 
formalism  of  ojwra  seria,  the  prmnd  in  which 
he  strives  to  imitate  Uluck  and  French  opera, 
and  tho  third  in  whioh  hia  own  artiat  nature 
devolopa  itself  &«aly.  Jalin  saya,  'In  "Ido> 
meneo  '*  we  have  the  genuine  Italian  opera  seria 
brought  to  its  utmoet  perfection  by  Moaurt'a 
highly  cnltivated  individnality/  He  put  hia 
best  work  into  the  jwirts  of  Ilia  and  Electra, 
which  most  struck  his  fancy.  The  choruses 
form  a  prominent  feature,  especially  those 
which  so  nmch  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  second 
Finale.  The  hsjulling  of  the  orchestra  is  still 
admirable  and  worthy  of  study.  In  fact,  Uiis 
opera  ta  the  work  of  one  who,  though  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  haa  not  lost  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  youth.  Mozart  was  very  anxious 
to  have  it  {terformed  in  Vienna,  when  ho 
intended  to  rearrange  it  more  after  the  French 
model  :  but  we  have  seen  that  be  bad  to  be 
content  with  a  private  performance  by  distin- 
guished amatenra,  for  which  he  made  several 
alterations,  and  oompooed  a  duet  for  two  at^mni 
(489),  and  a  scena  with  rottdo  for  aopnno  and 
violin  solo  (4d0). 

In  the  *  Entfnhranf; '  it  is  intereating  to  ob- 
serve the  altiration;w|in  Bretzncr's  libretto 
which  M(»7.art'.s  practical  acquaintance  with  the 

'  Aiidn^  ailcUtI  »i>  .^rrrtrrre  Mid  flcuki*.  Mid  •  now  inmtto  vu 
wrltUii  by  Onllri.lik  A  jurforniiioc*  in  Pr»nktt>rt.  Jan.  97,  lljSS, 
ia  milf  of  hlttoiiral  liitrrnit. 

*  Voa  Vlnck*  wT«t«  *  conoaeUnc  pocn  for  concert  om.  TtMf 
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stage  hu  dictated,  to  th*  Mthor't  gtmt  difgnat.' 
Indeed  Oamin,  one  of  the  meet  original  cha- 
raoters,  ia  entirely  his  own  creation  at  Fiacher'a 
auggeatiou.  Jahn  quotea  Weber'a  exoellent 
remark  on  thia  opera*:  *Hen  I  Mem  to  aae 
what  til-  bright  years  of  youth  are  to  every 
man,  &  time  of  bloettom  and  exuberance  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  reach  again.  Aa  time 
gom  on  dofeota  are  eradicftted,  bat  with  them 
many  a  charm  is  rooted  up  also.  I  v^ntTir^  to 
affirm  that  in  the  "  Entfiihrung  "  Mozart  had 
readied  the  fall  nmturity  of  his  poweia  as  an 
artist,  and  that  his  further  pfc;graai  after  that 
was  only  in  knowledge  of  the  irorfd.  Of  mc)\ 
operas  a»  "  ii'igaro  "  and  "  Don  Juan  "  we  might 
have  had  many  mwe ;  hat  with  aU  the  |^ 
v'il!  in  thr  worM  he  could  BevoT  liMrewiittan 
another  "  Entfuhruug. "  ' 

In  'Figaro*  we  admire  'the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  whole  organism,  the  psychological 
truth  and  depth  of  acntiment,  which  make  the 
characters  so  life-like,  and  reralting  from  these 
the  atriking  harmony  in  ^e  use  of  meana  and 
forms,  and  the  mixture  of  di^^iiity  and  grace, 
all  founded  on  something  higher  than  mere 
aensuons  beauty.'  In  it  '  we  fuvl  the  throbbing 
of  oar  own  life«blood,  reoognise  the  language  of 
our  own  hearta,  and  arc  captivated  by  tlie  irre- 
sistible charm  of  unfading  beauty — it  ia  Art, 
geaoine,  immortal,  making  oa  free  and  happy.' 

*Don  Giovanni, '  inferior  jterhape  to  '  Figaro ' 
as  regards  artistic  treatmpnt,  hm  one  manifejit 
superiority  ;  all  the  moods  and  situatioiis  are 
essentially  moaioaL  Thete  ia  soandly  •  fteliog 
known  to  hnmanity  which  i??  not  expressed  in 
some  one  of  the  situations  or  characters,  male 
or  female.  *  Coel  bn  tatta/  taken  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail,  is  unqnaatiainably  a  falling 
off  from  the  t\vf>  previous  operas,  and  yet  even 
here  in  detached  pieces,  especially  in  the  chief 
r6]ea,  many  brilliant  toodies  ahow  the  ntaater- 
hand.  Even  thia  oj>era,  thcrfforc,  we  can  in 
some  resi)ect8  consider  an  enlargement  of  his 
boundaries.  '  La  Clemeuza  di  Tito  '  carries  us 
back  to  the  old  opera  seria.  '  Cos!  fan  tutte ' 
had  recalled  the  old  ojK-ra  bnffa.  and  Metastajjio'g 
libretto,  written  in  1734,  required  considerable 
raodifioationa  to  aoit  tha  tasta  of  the  day ;  tii« 
most  important  being  the  introduction  of  en- 
sembles wherever  the  situations  allowed,  and 
the  curtailment  of  the  original  three  acts  to 
two.  Hothing,  howarw,  a^ed  to  make  tha 
plot  or  charartrrs  interestiiig  ;  throughout  it 
was  evident  that  the  characteristics  which  had 
most  attracted  in  Metastasio's  day,  were  now 
only  ao  many  obatades  and  hindrances  to  the 
composer.  MoreoviT,  two  of  the  8ing**n3,  im- 
ported purposely  from  Italy,  demanded  special 
oppoftnnitiea  for  displap ;  Hofart  waa  ill,  had 
the  '  Zauberfl*>te  *  in  his  head,  and  was  deep  in 
tha  '  Beqniem ' — a  combination  of  anfaToanhU 

1  jiij^i^  ^^^^^^SSi^SCi^SpSS^^^m 


eireomatanoes,  sufBoient  of  ttaelf  to  preclude 
sucoeea.  'liaking  due  allowance  for  thaaa 
facts,*  writea  Rochlitz,^  'Mozart  foond  himself 
compelled  to  take  one  of  two  courses,  either  to 
fomlah  a  worlt  of  antira  madioority,  ar  one  in 
which  the  principal  movements  should  be  very 
good,  and  the  leas  interesting  ones  treated 
lightly  and  in  accordance  with  {x)pular  taate  ; 
he  wiaaiy  ehoaa  the  latter  alternative.' 

Wp  now  come  to  the  '  Zivulierflote,'  vthirh 
made  an  impression  on  the  public  sach  as  no 
work  of  art  bad  ever  pvodaoad  befora.  Tlio 
libretto  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  ia  neceesary 
to  explain  its  origin.  Scliiknnwler,  at  hia  little 
tiieatre  in  the  Wieden  suburb,  had  produced 
with  great  auoceaa  a  romantto  oomio  opera  after 
Wieland,  '  Oberon,  Konip  rh  r  Elfen,'  aet  by 
Paul  Wranitz^.  Encouraged  by  tliis  sucoeaa 
ha  had  a  aeoond  libretto  constructed  upon  a 
fisiry-tale,  'Lulu,  oder  die  Zauberflbte,'  from 
Wieland's  '  Dschiiinistan. '  Just  it  was 
ready  he  found  that  the  same  subject  had  been 
adapted  by  on  oetor  named  Peiinat  for  tlia 
theatre  in  the  Leo{)oldstadt  of  Vienna,  under 
the  title  *  Kaspar  der  Fagottist,  oder  die 
Zauherzither,'  with  music  by  Wenzel  MtiUw. 
He  therelbro  remodelled  his  materiala,  intrO' 
duoed  Sjrmpathetic  allusions  to  th*-  FrccmrLs-mi'?, 
who  were  just  then  being  hardly  treated  by  the 
government,  added  the  pwta  cl  Papageno  and 
Pajiagena,  and  laid  claim  to  the  entire  author- 
ship. Such  was  the  origin  of  this  patchwork 
libretto,  which,  with  its  contradiction  a, 
improbabilities,  and  OTan  valgarity,  ia  undoni» 
ably  adaptwi  for  thf  <?tage.  Schikane<ler  knew 
how  to  gain  tlie  attention  of  an  audience  by 
aocamalating  and  varying  his  stage  effeeta.  In 
proof  of  this  we  have  not  only  tha  long  run  of 
the  op<'ra  itsplf,  l>ut  the  testimony  of  Goethe,* 
who,  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  full  of 
indefenaible  improbabilitiea,  added,  *in  opita  of 
all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
author  had  the  must  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  contrast,  and  a  wonderful  knack  of  intro- 
ducing stage  effects.'  It  ia  well  known  that 
Goethe  contemplated  a  continuation  of  the 
libretto,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Wranitslcy  on  tiie  anbjeet  in  1 BaeHtoTOi  * 
declared  it  to  be  Mozart's  greatest  work — that 
in  which  he  showed  himself  for  the  first  timo 
a  truly  German  composer,  and  Schiudlei'^  adda 
that  Ida  reaaon  for  estimating  it  ao  highly  wno, 
that  in  it  were  to  l)e  found  s|)ecimen8  of  nearly 
eveiy  apeoies  of  music  from  the  lied  to  the 
chorale  and  fugue.  Jahn  (it  533)  thus  con- 
cludes his  critique  :  '  The  "  Zauberflbte  '*  ban  » 
special  ani!  nin^^t  important  position  amorgj 
Mozart's  ojMsras  ;  tlie  whole  musical  conception 
is  pura  Qermao ;  and  hete  (or  tiie  flret  time 
Genaan  opera  makes  free  and  skills  OMOf  oil 

'  AUg.  M^.  rrituny.  I.  154. 
*  ltckiT::.i:iri'»  (.V^j.r,],  \,         l^nftke.  ill.  17. 
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the  elementa  of  finished  art  If  in  his  Italian 
opens  he  assimilated  the  traditions  of  a  long 
period  of  development,  and  in  some  sense  put 
the  finiahiiig  stroke  to  it,  with  the  "  Zaabarflbte" 
Mozart  treads  on  the  threshold  of  the  future, 
and  ludockfl  for  his  oountiymen  the  sacred 
tr— lire  of  natonl  tat* 

We  append  a  list  of  Mozart's  operas,  in  the 
order  in  whieh  tiuy  ware  fint  perfonned  in 
London.* 


w«ilMClSU.IU7lk 
•arUooUl  KMUokU. 
n  Stelo  mafieo,-  Mil.  Jnn«  6 ;  Xing'*  ThmAn ;  ttgaat  Maldl's 


'L»  ll««w  dl  rtfftfo.'  181S.  Jaa»  18,  K\nf*  Ttitatra ;  In  aid 
•f  ttm  UmU  o(  Um  Scnttlali  HoarHUl.    Aiii»nt(  th«  po-formm 
Mn.  Otckum,  8tr-  Naidl,  •txl  Kltchcr.     It  wu  • 
.  (artbar  InetmwJ  on  lu  rcv|v»l  tn  ISlT  iVuhk  1) 
'  AyrlMi,  vtth  •  po««rfal  rut. 
'Ddo  OloTMinl.'  Hfli.  April  lli.  King*  Thratrp  EitnonlinMy 


1BZ7.  Not.  U, 
ParfoRMd  1b 


"The  Bangle    j' BnUUbrang 
OvnmX  OmnUn.    Moaio  and  flbratfai  mntlUtcd. 
tUUmo  »X  BtT  MMimtT  t.  Jium  W.  lAM. 

'D«r  llcl»uapi»idlr«ctor.°  IHHl  .  maale  tlVM  At  OqpaW  Mm« 
•osttttar  ouocart.  In  Itall&n.  a1«<j  In  Kaclfiik |lip|>  IM) IS ttw 
Cl7atai  fmlMtm  Tbrntre  aa  '  The  M«.nac«r7 

[Mosart's  likeness  lias  been  preserved  in  every 
fotm  mad  vuMy  of  portrait ;  the  foHowing  list 

is  taken  from  an  article  by  Eniil  Vogel  in  the 
Jakrimeh  der  MMtikbiU.  Itten/ur  189^  (1900), 
p.  18.    (1)  Tho  «tt1iflil»  ID  oil-painting  to 
the  knee,  taken  in  Vienna  in  1762,  represents 
him  in  the  Archduke  Maximilian's  gold-laced 
court  suit,  given  him  by  the  flmpresa.    (2)  A 
paail  diswing  mado  in  th«  spring  of  176S  st 
Sslsbnrg,  probably  by  F.  N.  Streiche  ;  the  ori- 
UmI  is  lost,  but  a  photograph  is  in  the  Mozart 
■■ionm     (3)  In  ths  small  ismily  picture, 
psintsdbyCarmontsllsiBFHjsinl768,  Moiart 
is  sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  with  his  sister  by 
his  side,  and  his  father  standing  behind  him 
piajiBg  the  violin.   This  is  noir  in  flw  poaaes- 
rfsB  of  Lord  Rrwistoke.    It  was  engraved  by 
nalifowa,  and  was  remoduoed  in  coloured  iao- 
aislls       OoopHla  Faol^gniVQie  prooeaa  for 
Colnaghi  k  Co.,  London,  in  1879.    <4)  In  the 
Museum  of  Versaillee  w  a  small  oil-itainting  of 
the  dat«!  i>ec  1788,  by  M.  U.  Ollivier,  crowded 
with  figorca,  rapnasnting  Monrt  sitting  st  ths 
harpsichord  in  the  Prince  de  Conti's  saloon. 
This  is  reproduced  in  Ein»  Mu$.  Ital,  v.  699. 
(5)  A  portrait  of  doabtfU  sntlMntlei^,  said  to 
have  been  painted  during  MoBtft's  visit  to  the 
Ketherlands  in  1765-66,  is  in  oil,  and  signed 
D.  Tan  8niisa«n.    The  original  is  in  the  i>08- 
Kssion  of  Herr  Lsn^gwiaStBrat  Rich.  Homer 
in  Nen-Ulm,  and  a  photograph  is  in  the  Mozart 
Mnaaom.    (6)  Another  donbtful  oil- portrait, 
of  Iks  date  1766-67,  pafntad  by  TlisdMw  H«ll». 
ling,  wan  on  loan  in  the  Mozart  Mnasum 
(1900),  and  is  reproduced  in  Famous  Composers, 
ii.  272.    (7)  About  1769  a  miniature  by  an 
anonymoaa  artist,  formerly  in  the  poescaaion  of 
the  composer's  sister,  was  given  by  her  to  the 
painter  F.  von  Amerling  (180a-87X  *nd  is 


now  in  the  possession  of  the  painter's  widow. 
Countess  Maria  Hoyos  in  Vienna.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  his  ^turewaa  taken  in  1770,  both 
in  Varom  sad  lomoi  <S)  In  fba  lint  lis  is 
seated  at  the  harpsichord  in  a  crimson  and 

gold  court  suit,  with  a  diamond  ring  on  the 
ttlo  finger  of  Ut  |j|^t  hand.  Above  the  key- 
board is  '  Josutt  Oaleatini  Veneti,  mdlxxxiii,' 
and  on  the  open  music -book  may  be  clearly 
deciphered  what  was  apparently  a  favourite 
piaoa  of  the  period.  Tliia  pietora,  s  hslf-langtii, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Frau  Therese  Ksun- 
merlsoher,  geh,  von  Sonnleithner.  The  head  is 
given  in  the  frontiapfeos  of  Jahn'a  4th  voluma 
and  is  also  reproduced  in  Riv.  Mus.  Ital.  v.  709. 
(9)  In  Pompeo  Battoni's  portrait,  taken  in 
Eome — now  in  the  Nottingham  Muaeom — tha 
ric^tliaiidholdiAtdl  of  moaio;  tiisooimtsnsiios 
is  full  of  life,  but  highly  idealised  ;  an  engraving 
by  Adlard  is  given  in  the  Record  of  tha 
Mnsieal  Union  Ibr  1866;  in  Ella's  Jf««foil 
Sketches,  vol.  i.  and  in  the  seomid  edition  of 
Nohl's  Mmartbriefe.  (9a)  A  portrait  in  the 
potiseiUiiuu  of  W.  Barclay  Hquire,  £s([. ,  is  prob- 
ably by  Battoni,  was  lent  to  ths  Yianns  Xx- 
hibition  of  1S92,  and  has  been  reproduced  by 
the  Berlin  Photographio  Company.  It  rs- 
prsiSBti  ft  miHieian  of  shoot  MosJili  ago.  in 
1770,  but  has  a  harj>  in  the  haokgnmnd,  sad 
it  is  not  abflohitt'ly  c<^rtain  that  it  is  a  genuine 
portrait  of  tlie  composer.  (10)  A  miniature, 
dating  from  shoot  tiie  end  of  1771,  is  in  tiio 
Mozart  Museum.  (11)  In  October  1772,  Karl 
Christian  Klaas  made  a  drawing  in  profile, 
sitting  at  ft  table  on  whidi  an  s  violin  and  n 
book  ;  thia  ia  in  the  possession  of  Count  TOD 
Waldstoin  in  Prague.  (12)  In  the  T-iceo 
Musicalu  at  Bologna  there  is  a  portrait  said  ta 
he  a  copy  made  for  Padra  Martini  from  a  loat 
original  referred  to  in  a  letter  by  Leopold 
Mozart  of  Sept  26,  1777.  The  composer  is 
represontsd  mfeing  st  sn  oigan.  (IS)  In  1777 
Mozart  sent  to  his  cousin,  Maria  Anna  Theklft 
Mozart,  a  miniature,  which  at  her  deatli  in 
1841  was  bequeathed  to  Postmeister  Streitel  of 
Bajmnth,  whooe  great-grand -daughtsr, 
Juatizrath  Vogl,  of  Regensburg,  is  tlie  present 
owner.  It  ia  reproduced  in  Vogel's  article. 
(14)  nan  BuQ  KSaig  of  Hsfns  is  ths  possesspr 
of  a  portrait  prohably  painted  by  J.  J.  Langen- 
hoflel  in  Mannheim  in  1777  ;  this  also  is  repro- 
duced in  Vogel's  article.  (15)  A  crayon  draw- 
ing by  Augustin  de  Saint- Aubin  was  saaootad 
in  Paris  in  July  1778  ;  it  now  Ix-longs  to  Herr 
B.  P.  Goldsohmidt  of  Berlin.  (16)  A  wax 
nsdsUion,  poaaiUj  of  aboot  tha  same  data  ss 
Kcii  16,  is  iu  the  possession  of  Dr.  Max  Fried- 
lander  of  Berlin.  (17)  Dells  Croce  painted 
a  large  picture  of  the  family  in  1780  :  Mozart 
and  his  sister  are  at  the  piano  playing  a  duet ; 
the  father  with  his  violin  stands  at  the  side, 
snd  the  mother's  portrait  hangs  on  the  walL^  A 
Isigs  stssl-sagmTiag  iVoni  it  tgr  ^~  ~ 
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is  published  at  Salzburg.  The  half-lengths 
of  Mozart  and  his  father  in  Jahn's  Ist  vol. 
(pp.  1  and  664)  are  from  this  picture.  The 
original  is  iu  the  Mozart  Museum.  (18)  A 
half-length  profile  carved  in  box-wood  by  Poach 
(1781),  and  now  in  the  Mozarteuni  at  Salzburg, 
was  engraved  by  J.  G.  Manafeld,  and  published 
by  Artaria,  with  the  inscription  '  Dignum 
laude  virum  Musa  vetat  morL'  This,  the  uni- 
versally accepted  )>ortrait,  is  out  of  print,  and 
Kohl's  engraved  copy  (1 793)  by  no  means  comes 
up  to  the  original.  (19)  Miniatures  of  Mozart 
and  his  wife  were  sent  by  the  coni|)oeer  to  his 
sister  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1783  ;  they 
have  disappeared,  but  are  reproduced  in  Nissen's 
biogra[ihy.  (20)  A  miniature  by  Grassi,  Vienna, 
1785,  is  much  idealised.  It  was  engraved*  by 
Gottschick  in  1829.  (21)  During  his  short  stay 
at  Dresden  in  1789,  Dora  Stock,  the  talented 
sister-in-law  of  Korner  and  friend  of  Schiller, 
drew  him  in  her  own  refined  and  spirited  style. 
The  likeness  is  caught  with  the  tenderness 
peculiar  to  a  woman's  hand  ;  the  outlines  are 
correct,  and  the  thoughtful  expression  of  the 
eye  rivets  the  beholder  ;  the  luxuriant  silky 
hair,  of  which  he  was  proud,  is  more  truthfully 
rendered  than  in  any  of  his  portraits  ;  and  even 
the  small  stature  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Hofcapellmeister  Eckert  of  Berlin  (died  Oct.  14, 
1879),  possessed  the  original  (now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bibliothek  Petera),  of  which  we 
have  here  attempted  an  engraving. 


(22)  A  li.^e-size  half-length,  said  to  have  been 
painteti  at  Mayencc  in  1790  by  Tisc-hbein,  is 
given  in  .lahn  (ii.  456)  ;  there  is  more  intellect 
and  refinement  in  it  than  in  that  by  Posch, 
which,  however,  is  more  like.  Grave  doubts 
have  been  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
•  Tischbein  '  jwrtrait  (the  composer's  son,  when 
shown  it  in  1849,  said  there  was  not  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  hia  father),  which, 


supposing  them  to  be  established,  forbid  us  to 
Bupjiose  that  (22a)  a  jtortrait  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  11.  E.  Krehbiel  of  New  York,  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Paris  in  1900,  in  the  house 
of  M.  Catusse,  the  French  Minister  to  Sweden, 
is  a  genuine  representation  of  Mozart.  This 
jtortrait  is  reproduced  in  the  American  periodical 
the  Xew  Music  Ilevitw.  (23)  Lange,  Mozart's 
brother-in-law,  drew  him,  probably  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1791,  sitting  at  the  piano  absorbed 
in  improvisation.  The  picture,  complete  only 
to  the  waist,  wa.H  pronounced  by  his  son  Karl 
to  be  very  like.  It  is  now  in  the  Mozarteuni  at 
Salzburg ;  and  a  lithograph  from  it  by  Ed. 
Lehmann  was  published  at  Copenhagen.  Some 
other  less  authoritative  jmrtraits  are  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  Vogcl's  article.] 

The  Mozart  literature  is  copious  ;  but  it  has 
been  ably  summarised  by  Jahn  in  his  W.  A. 
MozaH{Ut  ed.  4  vob,  1856-59,  2nd  ed.  2  voU. 
1862,  Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  translated  by  Miss 
Pauline  Townsend  and  published  by  Novello). 
In  the  preface  he  expressly  describes  his  method 
of  procedure,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  all  the 
printed  matter  in  existence,  assigning  to  each 
work  its  relative  value  and  importance.  Here 
we  find  SchlichtegroU,  Niemetschek,  Rochlitz, 
Arnold,  Schlosser,  G.  N.  von  Nisscn,  Holmes, 
OulibicheiT,  Gottfried  Welter,  Andr^,  Lorenz, 
Fuchs,  Nohl,  Marx,  and  others.  Breitkopf  k 
H:irtcl  also  published  in  1878  a  second  edition 
of  Mozart's  Briefe.  Conjointly  with  Jahn's 
second  edition  should  be  used  Dr.  yon  Kbchel's 
Chronologisch-thtmntisches  Verzeichniss  sdmtnt- 
licher  Tonxoerkt  W.  A.  Mozarts  (Breitkopf  k 
Hai'tel,  1862),  second  edition,  enlarged  and 
revised  by  Paul,  Graf  von  Waldersee,  1905. 
As  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  the  present 
article  is  foiindiMl  on  the  above  two  excellent  { 
works,  the  substance  of  which,  in  a  compressed 
form,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time  *  to  the 
English  public. 

Com^iaratively  few  of  Mozart's  compositions 
were  published  in  his  lifetime  ;  the  greater  part 
l)eing  circulated,  with  or  without  his  acquies- 
cence, in  MS.  His  publishers  in  Vienna  were 
Artaria,  Toricella,  and  Hotfmcister.  Breitkopf 
k  Hnrtel  published  the  first  oomprehensive 
c<lition  in  1800,  and  the  twelve  vols,  of  '  (Euvrw 
complete '  were  long  and  widely  known.  The 
same  enterprising  firm  issued  the  first  scores  of 
his  Symphonies,  Requiem,  and  other  works. 
Steiner  of  Vienna  followed  in  1820  with  an 
engraved  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  thirtj 
parts.  Numerous  '  comj)letc  '  collections  of  his 
I'K.  works,  qiiartcta,  quintets,  etc.,  came  out 
afterwards.  Brritkopf  k  Hartel  next  issued  his 
last  great  operas  in  score,  revised  from  the  auto- 
graphs, preparatory  to  their  '  Ersto  kritisrh 
durchgesehene  Geaammtau.sgabc '  of  his  works 
begun  in  1876  and  now  completed.  Von 
!  Kuchel  with  great  liberality  provided  a  special 
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tod  to  slut  this  work— the  fincii  pooible 

monmnent  to  Mozart,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
honourable  memorial  of  liis  most  worthy  admirer. 

GUasifieii  List  of  Moairt's  works ;  from  the 
Catalogue  of  lireitkopf  k  Hartel's  3r^ 
kriii$A  durrhgtathmw  Oe$ammUiu$gabe. 

I.  VOCAL 

I.    19  Mjuw*. 
I  X    4  Utanjr,.  '.'  Vr.,»r».  1  Dixit  and  Magnlfli-nt 
I  X    4  Krritm,  1  M«lrir>!.  1  V«nl  Hanctc.  1  Mtaware.  1  AbU- 
.3  lUvlaaetell,  1  T*  IMiitu,  'i  Tautum  rrgOiSOOTMaKinlMB' 
r.  9  OffcrtutrM,  1  Ue  pmdindi*.  1  Air  (or  — 1  Matat  for 
tfltto.  1  llot«-t  for  4  TUtoe*.  1  (irmjluali-.  •.'  MrmiU. 

■•^r\-j*  ■i-     I  Pualofw-auiUtti  (■i  ihuiii.ok  ;  '  La  BetuUa Ittwrata,' 

'  Vim  MMitartrrad*.'  alwirt 


Mis.' for  t  tMMm  m4  iMML 


I  S.  -  tM«  Hchuliltrkrlt  de»  rntrn  0«Ui4m.'  Mmd  Blnnpial 
Ml  Um««  iMrU  <flr«t..nl>  )>y  MuiArt).  '  ApnIluH  Hyadnthw/Catla 
'  BMtira  uoil  Buitieiiiic,' Ucrmao  uparvtta,  1  art.  '  L«  flnta 
■Viicn.'  upar»  tratlk.  3  acta.  '  M  ItrltUt*.  Bt  dl  Ponto,'  opera.  3  acta, 
tto  in  Altm.'  tbeatnlUcba  Bermada.  4  acta.  '  II  ik«iio  dl 
frifiinttm.'  dnamatlaeli*  8«rrnade.  I  art.  '  Luelo  8111a.'  dr»inioa  par 
Btuakm.  S  acta.  '  La  Hnta  Uiardlnlrra,  opara  traflk,  3  acta.  '  II  lU 
F»»t--rr.'  dramatic  CanUita.  'Itt  tt  '  ZaJdc.'  Oerinan  upara,  2  acta. 
■  T  K"Oi<(  lo  Afuj^'Ti.  brroiachca  liraiua;  CkiuruMa  aiid 

Butr  actaa.  '  Idoiocnro  tU  dl  CrttA,  oaaU.  Ilia  ed  AdaniaiiU.' 
•pMMrt*  tea  acta.  Ballat-moalo  to '  IdcMMMO.'  '  Dto  Bntltthntiif 
mm  imm  Btnl).'  koialaelMi  Stncipid.  3  a«ta.  'Dor  SehanapM- 
Awtor.'  ttnttfSf  with  moalc.  I  arL  '  Ut  Soaa  dl  Ftfaro,'  opcf* 
4  acta.  '  II  |>laa<>lut<i  puulto,  aaaU.  II  Don  Uiovannl.'  upara 
ftvflkSacta.  -Cart  Untnttc- (■  W«ltMrti«M-|,opcfmbu<U.Saeta. 
•to  CI— II  <1  tH»'  oyn  arria.  1  acf.  '«>  IMhlfMH' I'll 
flaoto  BMctoD')  Oviaan  opvra.  3  acta. 

Rerir*  A.    T7  atn.  I  n>nd<i  tor  aoprano  with  ordtOTttm  obtdlcato ;  1 
ditto  fur  aJ to  ;  t*  dltt<i  (or  t«rvar  ;  i ditto  (or  baaa:  1  artott«  (or  baaa ; 
1  dMtacbaa  Krirgalird  ■  I  dart  (ur  2  Mipranl  :  1  mmlc  duct  (or 
I  laaa  ,  4  tmm  tU-*  .  I  luartat. 


WM  aiKi  a» 
hmUm  7. 


II.  INSTBUMUTEAI. 

ORTitnrrsiL  Woan 

^rr:'^  ^     41  PyiDph'^iitra. 


».    »  UlTartiinaoU,  SarMAda.  MMt  O— ttwiwi  ter  W 
I  <19  IH«MtlnanU  for  wlod  Mr.);  •  OH«i«MBlt  lar  3 
HaHtaik  vtolk,  3  boma,  and  Iml 

8«rt«a  10.  •  Noa.  Mar<-h««  far  orehaatrm;  3  (Ttophonte  BMT^ 
MQta  ;  '  Maorerlacha  Trawrtoualk  '  (or  urch.  :  '  Ktri  atttilwItMlM 
Spaaa'  (or  11  rioUnt.  TloLa.  Iiaaa,  aril  3  born*  I  Hoiuita  (or  baaaomi 
and  V  eallo  :  »h»rt  Aila^.o  (or'icorul  ill  tiaa«ctt<i  and  tjaaaoiii :  A>lax'" 
for  3  cUrtuvta  and  3  oorni  dl  haaaatto;  Adagio  lur  bariuuntoa 
>Md  AUa(T*tto(or  bannoata^ evtiik ckMk  vlata, Mtf  VotUo 

and  Allacrtito  (or  a  iWHlal  «lMll;  fhltaH  tir 
ita  fur  a  amaJI  faarrvl-oncan. 
I II.    3B  Noa.  Tarioua  klnda  o(  il.^iir.. muf  i.  (r>r  orrbntra 
I  UL    UDocwtca.  a«d  aiusUar  ptocaa  wltb  arch.  A  Conoarioa 


TS.  7MataliforSTlolfiM,tTtaka, 

in  2rliiU»,  bom,  and  Vo-tU.  r»r3n<t  v'c 


II 


nllo  iMtaMl  ofbom) : 


ff.T 

I  lilt.i  f.  r  rlaiirirt.  2  vii.llii*,  vli.i»,  and  v  orllo. 

•Senxa  14.  aft  yuartrta  (or  J  violin*.  vm-U,  and  v'crllo ;  I  abort 
Hacktmaalk  lor  3  violin*.  «lola,  r'eallo,  itnd  donhlr-tiaaa :  A<lairlo 
aa4  Pa(ii«  for  3  vlullDa,  vluU,  and  v'ottllu;  I  (^uartat  for  oboa. 
vMla.  TloU.  and  v-callo. 

tmUm  13.    3  thiat*  (or  rtollB  Mid  tIoU;  1  Om*  Mr  t 


ifarPP.  MdonliMte:  1  4MtotetP»kb: 
1 4Kto  9m  9  TV*. :  I  Oooeart-rowdo  for  I  KF. 

8tr1«a  17.    I  Qulntrt  (or  TK  rUrlnat,  bom.  M 

3  Qwtrta  for  PP.  vk.Uii.  t  n.l'>.  ..lui  \   fllo  :  7  TrlMNr  1 
I  r  eaUo :  1  ditto  (or  rV.,  cUrin«t.  and  viola. 
M.  «  Booalaa  tm  TP.  mod  vloltii : 

•  ditta :  <  variation*  for  ditto. 
IS.    S  PF.  fkmatu  (or4haod*;  AwlMltowMhBTariatlona 

Foirn*  (or  3  PP*  :  HonaU  for  dltt«. 
an     17  Sonata*  for  PP.;  Pautaaia  and  FvfW;  • 
t  <r  4;  tto. 

f^r*  31.    IS  ColI«ctlon*  of  variatlona  for  fW. 

Snic*  3S.    18  abort  picrMi  for  PP.  (Mlnvuli^  • 
Pii«rw,  V  AU*«r«a:  Allarro  and  Andanta;  AatfllMMWt 
■k'-rt  (iignr  ;  ti  CadMMM  for  tf.  llWMltw). 

^r>.       17  aooalM  iat  aapa  vUk  iniiniipMilWil  (i 
natUMaad  fatal. 


I  doubtfal 


: 'Am  *  BMiiltin  * :  *  LTlea  M  OUro. '  o  twra 

batik.  '  l/>  Rpoao  daltun.' op»n>  fiuffj"  ;  Handi-Vn  '  Af  ■Mr**!^!!,' 
Alcxindff  •  Krait,   »nd    (Mr  c,n  St,  (Will*.  I>»jr    ».t'lltii  ii.«l 
nlmrntai.  i  Pagoei  from  the  '  Wobltatnparirtca  Claviar' 
I  (or  3  rluli na,  viola,  and  baaat ;  S  Sonata*  of  Johann  Baeb's 
I  aa  a  aoocarto  ter  PP..  3  vloUna.  and  baai) ;  ate 

a  V.  p. ;  wiih 


in  •qnara  bnokote  hj 


Mozart's  Spurious  Masses 

The  notice  of  Mozart  can  acarcelj  beoonaidered 
oovnplote  without  Bomo  meBtion  of  woflu,  m* 

doubtodly  spurious,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  those  which  the  Inst  autlioritiea 
consider  at  least  doabtlui,  esitecially  as  some 
importuit  works  are  inolndod  in  tbete  categoriei. 
Of  the  former  class  Kiichel's  Catalogue  enumer- 
ates sixty-three,  of  the  latter  forty -seven.  The 
most  important  are  various  masses,  published, 
together  witia  Mocart's  gennine  ones,  by  Novello 
in  hi.H  arrangement  for  organ  and  voices.  ThoM 
in  Kt>  (^'ovello's  Kos.  13  and  16),  and  in  C  (his 
No.  17),  KSoImI  ragardaaa  of  donbtAil  author* 
ship  (Appendix  Noe.  186, 186).  Novello's  No.  7 
in  Bt»,  of  which  the  score  and  parts  were  jaih- 
lished  by  C.  ¥.  Peters  at  Leipzig  by  iluzarl, 
is  believed  by  •  writer  in  the  AUgemeine  mmi- 
kuiliitrhe  Zeitnmj  (xiv.  p.  829)  to  V>e  sjairious, 
i^hich  opinion  is  shared  by  0.  Jabn  (eid.  1,  i. 
673),  who  states  that  tiiere  were  no  darinets  in 
the  Salzburg  orcliestra  when  Mozart  was  there  ; 
to  which  Kochel  adds  that  we  know  enough  of 
Mozart  s  subsequent  life  at  Mannheim,  Munich, 
and  Vioiina  before  1784,  from  his  own  Isttsrs, 
to  be  sure  that  he  then  wrote  no  Mass  except 
that  in  C  minor.  To  which  must  be  added  that 
Mozart's  widow  stated  that  this  Mass  wss  oom- 
posed  by  F.  X.  Siissmayer.  Two  short  Masses 
(Novello's  Nns.  H  a!id  9)  in  C  and  G  were  pub- 
lished by  M.  halter  at  Munich  as  Mozart's,  but 
are  said  to  be  by  Oleissner  of  Munich.  A  short 
Requiem  in  D  minorwas  published  by  Simrock  at 
lk>nn  (Novello's  No.  18)  as  Mozart's ;  but  Kochel 
says  it  is  certain  that  Mozart  never  wrote  any 
Requiem  except  his  celebrated  last  composition. 

The  most  iiiijiortant  of  these  spurious  Masses 
is  that  which  was  published  in  score  by  N.  Sim> 
rook  at  Bonn  in  1821,  and  by  Korello  for  organ 
and  voices  as  No.  12.  This  Mass  commences  in 
O,  but  is  chiefly  in  V,  and  it*  relfitivl  keys,  and 
ends  in  C.  The  reviewer  iu  the  Allyemrine 
mutikalueke  ZHhrnug^  niiL  p.  848,  for  Oct 
1821  declares  that  be  bad  jiossessod  it  for  thirty 
yean^,  and  argues  for  its  genuineness  (notwith- 
standing that  the  style  is  rather  showy,  mors 
calculated  to  pleji^e  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
than  to  satisfy  Mozart  himself).  But  in  July 
1826  Kitter  Ign.  von  Seyfried  ojiened  a  contro- 
rmrf  on  the  subject  in  tiis  Cfeeeilia  (vol.  ▼. 
Heft  1 7,  p.  77)  with  '  Scruples  concerning  the 
Mass  in  G  published  by  Simrock  in  the  name  of 
Mozart,'  in  which  ho  cnunierated  csjiecially 
weaknesses  in  part-writing  and  tonality,  and 
other  faults,  and  pronounce<l  it  spurious.  In 
Heft  22  of  the  same  journal  the  publisher  of  the 
Blass  dodared  that  he  had  reesiTed  it  firom  Carl 
Zulehner,  who  would  doubtless  explain  how  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  similar  to  Mozart's,  but 
probably  not  his.  But  Zulehmr  aade  no  answer 
to  th«  ohallsogo.   Jahn  (i.  872)  agrees  with 
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Seyfried,  and  adds  that  '  the  treatment  of  the 

inBtraiiiAnt**,  fwppoially  the  bnawonB,  is  quitfl 
different  irum  Mo^ri  ti  juaiiui^r  lu  his  Salzburg 
maasea.'  And  Kdcheladda, 'ThiaMaaaiadeclared 
by  all  OOnnoisstMira  to  bo  decidedly  spnrioTia.' 
To  this  another  testuuouy  can  now  be  added,  i 
TIm  violinist  hwpolA  JauM  noogniml  it  m  a 
Maat  in  which  he  used  to  ling  as  a  boy  in  a 
masira]  school  in  hia  native  country  of  Bohemia, 
where  it  was  kuowu  as  'Miiller's  Maaa.'  This 
would  teko  ua  bade  to  about  1819,  long  before 

its  first  ptibli nation  by  Simrock  in  1821.  If 
Miiller  was  really  the  compoeer's  name,  it  onght 
to  be  poaaibla  to  diaoorer  him.  Aa  regards  his 
aga,  &  might  be  August  Eberhardt  Miiller. 
And  he  is  named  in  Ki^ohel's  Caialorfut  (App. 
No.  286)  on  the  authority  of  a  Catal(>gae  of 
BraidEopTa,  as  tho  real  oomposer  of  aonio  Tiria- 
tioiis  publisfied  as  Mozart's  own  ;  besides  which, 
two  9ong»,  also  publiHhed  aa  Mozart's,  are  attri- 
buted  to  '  Miiller'  by  Kochel  (Nos.  248,  249), 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the  AUgtmnm* 
musikalUich*  Z'-itnnn  (i.  74  5).  But  o-s  fi  musi-  ' 
oian  of  North  Genitauy  he  was  perhaps  hardly  . 
lika^  to  be  known  in  Buumsoript  copies  in  | 
Bohsmia.  Wenzel  Miiller,  music  composer  at  | 
the  various  theatres  in  Vienna  from  1786  ia  more 
likely  in  the  latter  respect,  but  his  serious  music 
is  extremely  nnimportant.  If  the  name  Miiller  ; 
bp  rJisrari^ed,  it  might  be  aske<l  whether  Ziilchner 
may  not  have  palmed  otf  a  work  of  his  own  on 
Simrook  as  Mosart's.  Znlahner  was  wall  ao> 
qnainted  with  lILomxt,  and  woriced  for  Simrook, 
who  published  two  chornson  from  ' Thames,' 
arranged  for  four  voices  with  pianoforte  aooom- 
paaioMot  by  Znlehiier,  whioh  are  qidtedi0Bi«ut 
from  those  in  Mozart's  '  Thames '  to  the  same 
words,  and  are  therefore  placed  by  Kfichel  in 
the  list  of  spurious  works  (No.  248).  This  seems 
a  parallel  ca^  to  that  of  the  Mass,  of  whioh  Sim- 
Tock  publishoi!  bntb  the  score  and  an  arrangement 
for  tour  voices  and  piauoforte  by  Zulehner.  The 
same  publisher  pabliahed  also  an  snangsmsnt 
ibr  Mozart's  (genuine)  symphonies  as  trios  for 
PF. ,  violin  and  violoncello,  by  Zulehnor.  More- 
over, Zulehner  was  the  possessor  of  a  Mass  in  C 
bsaiiflg  liosart's  name,  and  oaUed  the  *  Corona- 
tion Mass.'  This  was  a  mere  pri^tircio  of  pieces 
taken  from  '  Cos!  fan  tntte,'  transposed,  altered, 
and  joined  togetiier  by  intenruiing  diords. 
Zlileluisr  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  the 
mass  was  the  original  work,  and  that  Mn:^nrt 
'  plundered '  his  own  work  (as  Jalm  says)  to 
produce  the  opera.  Tliis  is  perbaps  tiie  most 
damaging  fact,  yet  ascertained,  to  Zulehner's 
reputation.  Jahn  says,  *  That  the  mass  is 
pieced  together  from  the  opera  by  some  church- 
musician  is  proved  by  tiis  eodstsnos  of  psssages 
Tint  bfloTif^inj^-  tn  tlm  npfm,  TkvA  bv  th*>  mode  in 
whioh  the  borrowed  treasure  is  employed  ;  and 
no  mnsioisB  to  whom  I  have  ihowii  llie  hums 
doubted  this '  (Jahn,  iv.  Beilago  5).  Two  other 
nmaiks  may  bs  made.   It  zathw  aeema  as  if 


the  mass  were  put  together  from  two  distinot 
sources.  The  Kyrie  is  in  G,  the  Gloria  is  in  C  ; 
the  Mass  ends  in  C,  and  the  middlu  movements 
are  in  keys  related  to  C,  but  not  for  the  mort 
part  to  G  :  F,  A  minor,  G,  and  C  minor.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  a  mass  in  C  sunM 
the  Kyrie,  sad  ss  if  a  Kyris  from  soma  eth« 
source  had  been  prefixed  to  complete  it.  It  is 
finally  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  really 
strong  movement  in  the  Mass,  the  great  fugue 
*Cam ssnoto  spirittt,*  wlildi  fa  well  wofthy  of 
Mozart,  is  rxjirc^sh'  stated  by  Simrook  in  his 
answer  to  Soyfried  to  have  been  performed,  long 
before  the  publication  of  this  Mass,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Eleoter  of  CMogne  in  a  Jfon  of  Mosart's  ; 
and  he  gives  no  such  testimony  of  any  other 
part  of  ibis  Mass.  It  may,  therefore,  be  poewlble 
to  cling  to  the  belief  that  tUs  sin^^e  movsmsni 
is  genuine. 

The  other  spurious  works  nrB  less  important. 
Most  have  never  been  published,  or  published 
only  onoe  or  twios  bj  obsenrs  pnbUahoe  in 
Germany.  There  are,  however,  thirty -nine 
apurioua  songs  in  Togne,  published  chiefly  by 
Bellstab  at  BetUa  aM  kiM  at  Ofltebs«3i,  ait 
some  of  which  the  troa  composers  are  koown. 
One  is  the  beautiful  bass  air  '  lo  ti  hiscio,  cara, 
addio  (published  in  BuppU  to  AUg.  mtuik 
StiUmft  l\  which  is  by  Q.  tod  JaoqniB  (KMiil, 
App.  Nos.  245-283).  Among  the  dmibtful 
pieces  are  reckoned  three  Divertimenti  for  wind 
instruments,  a  sonata  in  C  minor,  and  a  romance 
for  pianoforte  in       (Ih.  226-228,204,205).  B.  M. 

MOZARTEUM  OF  SALZBURG,  THE.  An 
educational  institate  for  musicians,  which  also 
gives  animal  concerlSb  With  it  fa  conneeted 
the  Dom  STusikverein,  which  undertakes  the 
music  for  the  cathedral  services.  Dr.  Otto 
Bach  was  the  director  from  1868.    In  1869  an 

*  International  Mozart  Stiftung '  or  Fund  was 
creat«<i,  with  the  double  object,  aa  yet  unrealised, 
of  assisting  poor  musicians,  and  founding  ui 

*  fntemationu  Ooastfatmium.'      o.  v.  p. 

MOZARTSTIFTUNG,  THE,  at  Frankfort, 
was  founded  in  1  838,  to  assist  iK>or  but  talent^^d 
musicians  in  their  studies.  Soholarahips  are 
retained  as  a  role  for  Ibor  yMra.  [Among 
eminent  nmsirians  who  have  held  thpin  are  the 
following : — Max  Bruch,  K.  J.  Brambach,  A. 
Emg,  F.  Steinbach,  £.  Hnmperdinck,  Panl 
Umlauft,  and  Ludwig  Thuillfi  ]        c.  p.  p. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Opera  in 
four  acts  after  Shakwrneare,  text  by  Julian 
Btofgis,  mvsfa  by  0.  T.  Staalbtd.  Prodoosd 
at  Coven t  Garden,  May  30,  1900.  In  a  German 
translation  by  John  Bemhoff,  at  the  Stadt* 
theater,  Leipzig,  April  26,  1902. 

MUCK,  Karl,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt* 
October  l^^SS,  his  father  being  a  Bavarian 
Magistrate  (Miuisterialrat)^  and  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Leipzig.  At  the  latter  plaoa  ks 
visited  both  University  and  Con8erTatorinBi,aad 
gyadnated  aa  Doctor  of  Fhiksopliy.  Tk»  aaaa 
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year  (ISSO)  he  mudc  his  debut  as  a  pianist  in 
the  Gewaudhaiu.  Shortly  aftonrards  he  beoatne 
c*p«lInMiitar  at  Salzburg,  than  at  BrttnB,  QfM, 
ami  iu  ISS6  first  ca])elln]eister  at  Prague.  As 
director  of  Neuiuami's  TraTelUng  Opera  Com- 
pany lie  appeared  in  Berlin,  and  was  appointed 
in  1892  ca{>ellmei8ter  at  the  Rojal  Oi>i>ni  iu 
that  capital,  a  poet  he  resigned  in  Jutii  1906, 
going  to  America  to  conduct  the  Boatuu  Sym- 
phony Oonoarta.  Ha  aoadaelad  at  tha  Bay- 
reuth  Festival  of  1902.  He  visited  England 
ia  1899  to  OMidiict  Geroiaa  Opera  at  Corent 
Garden.  B.  v.  h. 

M.UDIE.  Thomas  Molleson,  was  bom  at 
rhplnea  on  NoT.  80,  1809.  died,  unmarried, 
in  London,  July  24,  1876,  and  is  interred  in 
Higfagate  eanataiy.  Ha  waa  ona  of  tha  tan 
8ucces.sful  candidates  for  entry  into  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  the  severe  iirst  examina- 
tion of  1 823.  At  the  foundation  of  this  institu- 
tiaii  the  Utopian  idea  waa  entertained  of  giving 
•  free  education  to  its  j)upils  and  defraying  the 
ooat  from  funds  raised  by  subscription  i  hence 
tlia  larga  numbar  of  oudildatai.  M udia  ma  a 
puj)il  of  Dr.  Crotch  for  composition,  of  Cipriani 
Potter  for  the  pianoforte — who  also  gave  him 
useful  adviea  aa  to  Ua  writings  —and  oi  Willman 
for  the  darinat.  He  studiwl  this  last  in  oom- 
plinn'^  with  the  rule  that  male  students  must 
take  part  in  the  orchestral  praotioee,  and  thus 
oblafai  tha  hanafit  of  this  axparianoa ;  he 
ohtainrd  much  proficiency  on  the  instrument, 
and  had  a  remarkably  beautiful  tone,  but  he 
eaaaad  tta  use  when  he  disoontintted  his 
■tndantship.  His  song  '  Lnngi  dal  oaro  bane,' 
was  so  ftt^'emed  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment paid  the  cost  of  its  publication,  an  act 
repeatad  in  tiia  oaaa  of  Stamdala  Bannatt*a  Fint 
foiioorto,  but  in  no  otKor.  Several  vi>cal  pieces 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  a  Symphony 
in  •nd  ona  in  Bb  were  also  works  of  hia 
atadant  time.  The  last  named  is  especially 
Botahip,  and  mav  ho  rf  nirni>vT>^  by  its  Minuet 
with  two  Trios,  ail  chre«  im&iiy  played  together 
aa  a  Ooda.  Miidia'a  pnpilaga  tarminated  in 
1832,  by  his  apjwintment  as  a  profr<?sor  of  the 
pianoforte  in  the  Academy,  which  post  he  held 
till  1844.  In  1884  he  entered  into  some 
rDlatiomihip,  partly  of  friendship  and  partly 
stijH-ndiary,  with  lionl  Monson,  with  whom  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Gatton  in  Sorrey. 
Thia  niatioii  waa  daaad  bgr  Loid  HoBaon'a 
death  in  1840,  who  bequeathed  tn  ^^^ldi^  an 
annuity  of  £100,  which,  however,  the  estate 
being  somewhat  invohred,  the  muidan  relin- 
qniahed  in  favour  of  his  patron's  widow.  He 
continued  to  act  as  organist  of  Qatton  till  1844. 
The  Society  of  Britiah  Mmicians,  founded  in 
18S4,  ftmiUMd  an  ataiia  for  tha  parfemance  of 

sf-n  ral  of  the  vrork'?  of  Mudie.  The  S5miphony 
in  already  mentioned,  was  played  at  the 
eoDOStt  of  Fah.  1885 ;  a  Symphony  in  F, 
wmarttahla  for  »  BoraiiMBt  ia  F  niaor.  Nor. 


10,  1835  ;  a  Symphony  in  T),  March  10,  1837  ; 
a  Quintet  in  ^  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  Jan. 
6,  1848  and  March  7,  1844 ;  a  Trio  in  D  for 
liianofi-itc  and  strings,  Oct  6,  1843  ;  and 
several  songs  and  concerted  vocal  pieces  on 
many  occasions.  On  the  death  of  Alfred 
D«vaux,  ia  1844,  Hudie  went  to  succeed  him 
in  his  occupation  teacher  in  Edinburgh. 
While  there  he  published  several  pianoforte 
pieoea  aad  songs,  and  wrota  aeoompaadtaMBti  to 

many  of  Wood's  collection  of  the  Songs  of 
Scotland  ;  he  also  occasionally  gave  pianoforte 
reeitala.  In  1868  he  returned  permanently  to 
London,  but  from  that  time,  except  with  aa 
overture  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
oame  little  before  tiie  pnblia  A  complete 
ravana  of  tha  farillJant  prospects  of  hIa  early 
days  clouds  thp  latter  jieriwl  of  Mndir'a  carrer, 
when  his  playing  loet  its  charm,  and  his  music 
had  rarely  the  power  —  amounting  even  to 
mastershif^— that  distinguished  his  first  pro- 
duction.s.  His  publishfd  mnsircompriHes  forty- 
eight  original  pianoforte  solos,  including  tha 
twelve  melodiea  dedicated  to  Sir  W.  Staradala 
Bennett  ;  six  duets  for  the  same  instrument ; 
nineteen  fautaaiaa,  some  of  which  are  on  Scottish 
airs  ;  a  collection  of  twenty-four  sacred  songi^ 
a  work  of  rem^irkalda  interest;  three  saond 
duets;  three  chamber  finthcmH  for  three  vo!c*>«  ; 
forty-two  separate  songs,  and  two  duets.  *  The 
axiatiag  aooraa  of  hit  sjrmphoDiaa  aad  Ilia  whola 
of  his  printed  works  arotleposited  in  the  library 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music.      o.  a.  m. 

Mt}HLF£LD.  Richard,  bom  Feb.  28,  1856, 
at  Salzungen,  learnt  tlieory  from  Emil  Biichner, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  fMuous  Grand  Ducal 
Orchestra  of  Meiningen  from  1873,  at  first  as  a 
▼ioUniat,  bat  from  1876  aa  fliat  olarinat,  having 
taught  himsolf  the  latter  instrument  with  such 
success  that  he  rapidly  gained  an  unique  position 
aaiong  modem  players.  He  took  part  in  tha 
Bayreuth  festival  plays  from  1884  to  1896,  and 
eame  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1892, 
appearing  on  March  28  at  the  Popular  Con* 
owti,  ia  BndiBw*a  qaintst  for  daiiaat  aad 
strings,  n  worV,  like  the  master's  trio  and  the 
two  sonatas  in  which  the  same  instrument  is 
employed,  written  with  special  view  to  Miihl> 
feld's  great  qualities  as  a  player.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  depth  of  meaning  and  beauty  that 
he  can  put  into  a  phrase,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
miiaio  Ua  parfbrmaaoa  la  a  parfaot  modal  of 
what  musical  interpretation  rm  Im  ^lany  a 
detail  of  excellence  in  the  Meiningen  orchestra 
ia  dne  to  him,  for  he  was  aocuatomed  for  many 
years  to  act  as  sub-condnolor,  aad  to  nhaana 
the  players  sin^  aad  ia  gnmpa.  (Biemann'a 
Lca^bonf  etc.)  M. 

ICttLLBB,  THX  buothbu,  eelahfated  qnartet- 
playerH,  four  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Branswick's 
UofmusikuB,  Akoidius  Chustopu  HttuuKit, 
bora  July  2,  1766,  at  Noidhaaaan,  died  Aug, 
14,  1841,  at  Bmaawibk,  whm  all  hit  tons 
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were  born.  The  brothers  were  Karl  Friedrich, 
first  violin  and  concertmeistfr  to  the  Duke, 
born  Nov.   11,  1797,  Uiwi  April  4,   lb73 ; 
TuBODOR  Hkinrich  Guotav,  TioU,  bom  Deo. 
8,  1799,  died  Sept  7,  1866  ;  Auorsr  Tmkodor, 
▼ioIonoeUo,  bom  Sept.  27,  1802,  died  Oot.  20, 
1876  ;  Franz  FsRinivAND  Gkoro,  aeoond  violin 
and  capellmeister  to  tlie  Duke,  bom  July  29, 
1808,  dioi!  Mny  22,  1855.1    Educated  by  their 
father  expressly  with  a  view  to  c[uartat-pUyiiig,  1 
fhey  bnraght  Che  art  to  a  perfestkm  then  nn*  | 
known.     The  Dnko  of  IVriiiswick'g  somewliat 
tyrannical  regulation,  by  which  none  of  his 
musicians  were  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
musio  of  the  town,  obligo<l  them  to  prepare  in 
secret  for  appearing  in  public,  and  in  1830  they  ' 
sent  in  their  resignations.    They  gave  conoertii  I 
at  Hamborg  in  1881,  and  in  1882  at  Berlin, 
where  the  public  gradually  learned  to  appreciate 
their  wonderful  enscjiiblc.     In  1833  they  left  ' 
Berlin,  and  visited  in  turn  ail  the  princ4>al  i 
oitiea  of  Germany  and  Paris,  eztmding  their  j 
tonrs  farther  and  farther,  till  1845,  -.vli. n  rfiey 
went  to  Russia.     Their  repertoire  consisted 
almoat  entirely  of  the  worka  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  and  they  thus  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  really  good 
music.    Their  perfomiance  of  Haydn's  '  Kaiser 
qnartett '  eapeoially  had  a  world>wMerepiitation. 

TTie  eldest  brother,  Karl  Friedrich,  also  had 
four  sons,  known  as  the  younger  Miiller  brothers ;  | 
Hbunhaud,  viola,  bom  Feb.  24,  1826,  died 
Sept.  4,  1896  ;  Karl,  first  violin,  born  April 
14,  1829  (lie  married  a  singer  Klvira  Berghaus, 
and  was  known  as  Miiller- Berghaus) ;  Huoo, 
aeoond  vioHn,  horn  Sept,  21,  1882,  died  Jnne 
26,  1886  ;  and  VVilhelm,  violoncello,  the  most 
important,  horn  June  1,  1834.  died  in  New 
York,  in  Sept.  1897.  Tliey  were  court  quartet- 
playeiB  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  also 
made  extended  tonrs,  visiting  Ru.^sia,  Denmark, 
and  France.  In  1866  they  settled  for  a  short 
time  in  Wiesbaden,  and  then  at  Boetoek,  where 
Karl  became  oapelbneister,  his  place  in  the 
quartet  being  supplied  when  travellit;^;  by 
Leopold  Auer.  It  was,  however,  broken  up 
entirely  in  1 878,  hy  the  appointment  of  Wilhdm 
as  Katiunormnsikus,  and  teacher  at  the  Hoch- 
scbule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin.  The  yoimgcr 
Hiillers,  though  distinguished  for  their  ensemble, 
did  not  reach  the  standard  of  perfection  main- 
tained by  the  elder  brothers  ;  the  (  hief  reason 
being  that  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to 
genuine  quartets,  they  played  musio  which, 
though  good  of  its  kind,  waa  in  reality  better 
auitecl  t'»  !\  "niall  orchestra.  F.  o. 

MtiLLiuii,  August  Ererhardt,  bom  Dec 
18,  1787,  at  Nordheim,  in  Bbmovter.  His 
father,  organist  at  Rinteln,  was  his  first  in- 
structor and  he  subsequently  learnt  of  J.  C.  F. 
Bash  of  Bitokahurg.    In  1785  he  went  to 

t  tlw  ta/lm  9t  tulli  in  Tirr  murli  mafwrt  Iff  Wlwiwnw  i  tbe 
•how*  an  Wltne  to  Iw  Mmat. 


Leipag  to  study  Utw,  hut  soon  gave  it  up,  and 
became  in  1789  orjnini«»t  of  St.  Ulrich's  church, 
Magdeburg.  In  17^2  he  was  chosen  to  direct 
the  concerts,  ete.,  at  Beriin,  and  there  became 
intiTTifite  with  Marpuig,  Fasch,  Reicharlt,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  He  was  made  organist 
of  St.  NichoIaaT  church,  Leipzig,  in  1794.  He 
fllayed  the  organ  and  harpsichord  equally  well, 
and  was  also  n  proficient  on  the  flute.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  deputy  to  Hiller  at  the 
Thcmaaaohnle,  and  cantor  on  HiUer'a  death 
in  1804.  In  1810  he  moved  to  Weimar,  and 
died  Dec.  3,  1817.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  compositions : — (1)  Piano  :  Two  concertos  ; 
a  trio  for  piano  and  atiuigi,  op.  17  ;  two  sonataa 
for  vifiliTi  ?Lt)r]  piano  ;  many  sonatas  for  piano 
solo,  betiides  variations,  etc.  (2)  Oigan  :  Suites, 
a  aonata  and  chonle,  variatioBa.  (S)  Flnte : 
Eleven  concertos ;  a  fantasia  with  <nche8tra,  and 
twenty  three  duets  for  two  flutes.  (4)  Vocal: 
Ttiree  (jautatas  for  four  voices  and  orchestra ; 
two  posthnmcoa  operettaa  (Singqwale) ;  aongi 
with  Yvnno  accompaniment,  (6)  Instrtiction  : 
Method  for  the  piano,  and  inatnution-book  for 
the  flute  (see  the  Qw^m-Lexikon}.  M. 

MILLER,  Chuistian,  of  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween 1720  and  1770  built  the  finest  organs  in 
Holland,  and  especially  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment at  Haarlem  in  1788.  T.  i»  f. 

MOLLER,  Heinuicii,  bom  at  Liibeck,  Oct. 
18,  1631,  was  from  1663  till  his  death.  Sept 
17,  1675,  Pastor  and  Archdeacon  of  the  8t 
Marien-Kirche,  Rostock,  also  a  distinguished 
professor  nf  tlinnlo^-y  at  the  University  there. 
Among  his  numerous  theological  and  homiletic&l 
works  he  pnhliahed  in  1859  a  hook  entitled 
'GeistHche  Seelon-Musik,'  containing  about  400 
Hymns,  mostly  of  a  very  subjective  devotional 
cast,  for  which  126  tunes  are  provided  with 
Figured  Baaa.  A»  the  Hymns  are  characterised 
by  almof^t  nn  exce?5S  of  subjective  r^evr  tional 
sentiment,  some  of  them  by  Miiller  himself,  and 
a  laiige  nnroher  team  Angehis  ffiledlni^  ae  the 
tunes  bear  witness  to  a  corresponding  cihaniga  in 
musical  taste,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
older  rhythmical  chorale  in  favour  of  the  secular 
Aria-forra  in  modem  keys.  The  work  ie  even 
more  of  a  ])ioneer  in  this  direction  than  Criigcr's 
*  Praxis  pietatis  melica. '  Of  the  tunes  fifty  new 
onea  are  the  invention  of  NiooUus  Hasse,  then 
organistof  the Mariankinihe^  Noneof  these  tunea 
have  coTitinued  in  general  oh*^  *hnngh  one  has 
reappeared  in  a  recent  English  collection  'Songs 
of  Syon,*  edited  hy  the  Rev.  O.  R.  Woodward 
(No.  3).  Miiller  prefaces  his  work  with  a  series 
of  ten  chapters  on  the  origin  and  use  of  Spiritual 
Songs,  in  the  course  of  which  he  deplores  the 
decay  of  congregational  interest  in  Church 
Music  and  llymn-singing,  and  nf  the  devotional 
sentiment  in  connection  Uierewith.  His  object 
waa  thna  to  atir  up  greater  interaat  in  oon- 
gregational  singing  from  the  devotional  point  of 
Tiew,  and  by  the  infoaion  of  greater  wannth  of 
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dtfotionftl  •entiment.   Another  work  of  Mtiller 

m»y  be  mentioned,  ''.'f-^- '/;/,'  Eniuirk-stundm 
(1664*66)^  the  devotiontiui  which  were  afterwards 
ffwnfiad,  And  provided  with  tnnet  in  tiie  fbnn 
of  spiritual  Arias  by  several  Nuremberg  |)oet8 
»n>!  nmsiinans,  rnernhers  of  the  Pcgtiitz-Hhimen- 
Gt'ua^oschait,  and  publuihed  uuder  the  title 
Foeti»clur  Andaeht  Klang  (1678-91).  It  waa 
wr,rkj3  of  this  kind  that  led  the  way  to  the  Intro- 
dactiou  of  the  deyotional  solo  Aha  into  the 
Luthens  Chnroh  Oantata.  9,  «.  v. 

MULLER,  Iwan,  a  ntiowned  olarincttist, 
>irn  at  Reval,  Dpo.  3,  1786,  appeared  tirat  in 
i'ans  in  1  b09,  where  he  brought  out  many  of 
bis  etnietaral  improvMnents  in  the  inatrament, 
\\\A  where,  aTtf-r  a  rpsidonoo  of  some  years,  and 
A  aniocesstul  concert  tour  through  all  the  princi|)al 
European  cities,  undertaken  in  1820-1826,  he 
vis  appointed  professor  in  the  Oooaervatoire. 
In  later  life  he  rctiinifd  to  '>rTi!»nv,  hih!  <\\M 
tt  Buokebiii;^,  Feb.  4,  1854.  His  oom|>oHt lions 
(cmieeiiante  for  two  elarioetsb  three  qmn^te  for 
^Jarinet,  Tiolin.  viola,  and  violoncello,  etc.) 
hare  an  educational  ^alue  for  players  of  hi«  ' 
tttstrumeut,  but  beyond  that  they  are  of  no 
imperlanioe.  Hia  beet  production  is  a  '  Oamme 
po  ir  la  noUTelle  darineCte/  pabliahed  at  Berlin 
ia  1825.  M. 

MttLLBR,  Wkwsisl,  bom  Sept  1767, 
St  Tymau  in  Moiavia.  was  for  aonie  time  a 
tmpil  of  Dittcrxlorf,  anil  iM'came  conductor  in 
tn«  Briuiii  Tiiedtre  in  1783  and  three  years  | 
sfterwaidn,  when  only  nineteen,  obtained  n 
iimilar  jioat  at  Marindli's  theatre  in  Vienna. 
Tlie  rest  of  his  life  was  s|ient  in  the  capital,  i 
vith  the  exception  of  the  years  1808>1813, 
daring  which  he  was  director  of  the  opera  at 
f'rAeue.  where  his  daughter  Thereae,  afterwards 
known  aa  Madame  Groubauiu,  was  engaged  aa 
a  singer.  On  bis  return  to  Vienna,  he  beoame 
condactor  at  the  Iieo]H>ldstadt  Theatre,  and 
Tt'tiined  the  post  until  within  a  short  timp  of  ' 
Ills  death,  , which  took  place  at  Uadeu  near  | 
Vienna,  on  Aogost  8,  1835.  As  a  oomposer  of 
V'is'ht  oy>era9,  he  cnjoytvl  enormous  popularity 
for  many  years,  and  his  productions  in  this 
kuid  M*  aaid  to  nnmber  over  SOO.  His  more 
•nbitums  work«,  as  symphonies,  masses,  etc., 
were  less  mrfpstdul.  Among  his  dramatic  works 
nuy  be  mentioned:  —  'Das  Sonnenfest  der 
Bfaminen'  (1790);  'Das  none  Sontagilcind * 
n793);  'Die  Schwestcm  von  Prag'  (1794); 
'DieTewfeUmiihlf  nuf  d^ni  Wifncrl>erpn'  (1799). 
A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  '  Zaulierzither ' 
er  •Kaaper  der  Fagottist,'  prsdnoad  Jone  8, 
1791 .  sinpp  Rohikan»v1er  took  several  suggestions 
from  it  for  the  plot  of  'Die  Zauberfldte.'  In 
I'^IS  MiiUer  prodnoed  his  *  traTsstierte  Zattbsr- 
flote'  (Mendel's  CmitrmUiim»-LisiilWh\  Ris* 
msnn's  (PpemhnndhucK).  m. 

MtlLLEB,  WiLHELM,  author  of  the  poems 
of  Sehnberf  a  beantifttl  aong-oydes  '  Die  scbcine 
Itiillsrin '  sad  '  Dis  Winterrsiss,'  ind  &thef  of 


Max  Midler  the  eminent  philologist,  was  bom 

at  Dessiu.  0(  t  7  1794,  soti  of  n  woll-to-do 
tradesman,  who  educated  him  carefully  in  ao* 
oordanoe  witili  the  liberal  tendeneies  of  the 
times.  In  1812  he  studied  philology  at  Berlin 
under  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  history.  In  1^13  h« 
joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  voluntiser,  and 
took  part  in  Liitsen,  Bsutaen,  and  other  battles, 
and  in  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands. 
Ketuming  to  Berlin  in  1814,  he  devoted  him* 
self  to  snoisnt  German  language  and  Uteratnre. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1819  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Dessau.  He  died  at 
Dessau  on  Oct.  1,  1827.  Ttie  host-known  of 
his  poems  ara  €MidUe  am  dm  kinUrtattmtm 
PapUren  tines  WuMhoniisfm,  two  vols.  (1821- 
1824);  Lifder  der  Griuhen,  five  [larts  (1821- 
1824)  ;  a  translation  of  Fauriel's  modem  Qroek 
national  airs,  two  vols.  (Leipzig,  1825);  Lyriteke 
S}HizirrgHirg^  {ibid.  1827).  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  edited  by  Schwab  in  live  vols.  (1830)^ 
His  oolleoted  poema,  pnbliabed  after  his  death 
(Lei]>zig,  1837),  are  among  the  choicest  lyrical 
treasurea  of  Germany.'  Wamith  nn<l  truth  of 
exprestsion,  keeu  observation  ot  nature,  and 
melodiousnsas  of  language,  have  made  him  a 
universal  favourite  with  romposcrs.  Ramlhar- 
tinger  states  that  the  first  time  Schubert  met 
with  the  Miillerlisdsr,  he  was  so  enchanted 
that  he  s'  t  several  before  the  Best  dsj.    r.  o. 

MUTHKL,  I  tiiANK  r;f»TTrRIEI>,  horn  nhont 
1 720  at  Mbllu  lu  Lauenburg,  became  a  pupil  of 
J.  P.  Knntsen  at  Ltlbeck,  and  in  1788  reoeived 
theai>[H)intnit'nt  of  (  haniher-TnuHician  and  court- 
organist  at  Schwerin,  in  which  capacity  he  also 
gave  musical  instrucUon  to  the  members  of  the 
Ducal  family  of  Meeklenburg-Schwerin.  Pro- 
vided with  '\  letter  of  intrfxhiction  from  the 
Duke  he  went  to  Leipzig  in  May  1750  to  perfect 
himself  In  playing  and  oompoeition  nnder  tho 
tuition  of  Sehastuui  Bach.  It  was  the  last  year 
of  Bach's  life,  but  he  received  Miithel  into  his 
house,  und  Muthel  was  with  him  in  his  last  illness 
and  at  his  death.  He  then  went  to  Nanmborg 
to  Bach's  son-in-law  Altnikol,  and  nfterw^ards 
visited  Dreeden  and  Potsdam,  at  which  latter 
pisos  he  made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  with  wh  in  ln^  continue<l  on  terms  of  close 
friendship.  lu  17fi3  he  accepted  a  call  to  Ripa. 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
organist  to  the  Lntiieran  Ohnrah,  and  where  he 
died  some  time  after  1 790.  Muthel  is  described 
as  one  of  the  best  organ  and  clavier  players  and 
com]K>aers  of  his  time.  Dr.  Bumey  speaks  of 
his  clarier  worica  in  the  highest  terms,  describ- 
in^j  them  indeed  a.n  more  (lifficult  than  those  of 
Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and  Emanuel  Bach ; 
bnt  as  characterised  by  so  much  noTolty,  tsste, 
grace,  and  contrivance  as  entitle  them  to  be  ranked 
among  the  best  prohietion's  of  the  kind  (.w  his 
Present  State  of  M iisic  in  Oennany,  1773,  vol.  ii. 

1  Sm  m  «My  oo  Wilhclm  KOUfr.  ia  Mu  HUlM'a  Chip*  fram  • 
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pp.  328-829).  His  style  would  seem  to  be 
to  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  but  of  preatrr  sflverity 
and  with  fewer  conceasioiis  to  tiie  t&ste  ot  the 
dfty.  Only  ft  fnr  of  his  warin  mn  pabliahed, 
among  thenj  twoConoertos,  C  minor  and  D  minor, 
for  clavier  with  accompaniment  of  stringB,  pub- 
lUhed  mt  Riga  in  1 767  ;  thiw  wmatM  and  two 
Arion  with  variations  published  by  Haffner  at 
Nnremborg  ;  a  '  Duetto  fiir  2  Claviere,  2  Fliipel, 
oder  2  Fortepiano,'  Kiga,  1771,  which  appears 
to  bo  the  eorliott  work  with  Forttpiono  on  the 
title.  In  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  mention  is 
made  of  this  Duet  as  played  by  two  members  of 
Dr.  Buniey's  family  at  one  of  his  house-concerts. 
If  Miithero  dUvier  works  have  that  originality 
which  Bnmey  and  Schubart  (fdcenxur  Aeathttik 
der  Tonkun$lt  1784),  ascribe  to  them,  it  is  sur- 
pritfng  that  in  theoe  doyi  of  leriv^  nmie  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished.  J.  B.  M. 
MUETTK  Dfi  PO&TIOl,  LA.    See  AUba- 

NIXLLO. 

MUFFAT,  Oboro,  highly  esteemed  composer, 

of  Scottish  extraction  (Eitner),  studied  LuUi's 
style  for  six  years  in  Paris  ;  was  organist  of 
Stoisbarg  Cati^ednl  till  187S ;  beoeane  organist 
to  the  Bisbop  of  Salzburg  about  1678  ;  Tisited 
Vienna  and  Rfuufi  ;  became  in  1690  organist, 
and  in  1696  capellmeister  and  Master  of  the 
F^pee  to  the  Bialiop  of  PtesMi,  and  died  there 
Feb.  23, 1 704.  He  published  'Annonico  tributo' 
(sonate  di  camera,  Sabsburg,  1682) ;  'Apparatus 
mosico-organistioas ' — tw<Jvetoocatas,chaconne, 
passacaglia,  Augshug^lMO,  dedicated  to  Leopold 
I.) — of  importance  as  regards  the  development 
of  organ-playing.  '  Svaviores  harmoniae.  .  .  . 
FlorOeginml.'  (Aag8btti|(,1696);  'Flovilegiam 
secundum '  (Passau,  1698),  both  with  autobio- 
graphical preface  in  four  languages ;  '  Ausserlesene 
mit  Ernst  und  Lust  Gemeugte  Instrumental- 
Maiio'(1701).  SeeiMiieki^of  the/iil.ir««. 
Oe*.  vol.  V.  p.  365.  [The  •  Apparatus'  was  rcpub- 
liahed  in  the  TH»or  du  JPianiateSf  and  the  two 
worita  celled  *Flori]egiuni'  in  the  DtntmaUr 
d.  Tonk-unst  in  Oestcrreich,  Jhxg:  L  and  ii.,  1894 
and  1895;]  the  'Ausserlesene  mit  Ernst  und 
Lust  Gemengte,'  etc.  iu  the  same  series,  Jhxg. 
zi.  Hieion 

ArorsT  Gottlieb  (Theophilu.«?).  lx>m  in  1690 
(baptized  April  25)  at  Passau,  a  pupil  of  J.  J. 
Fttx,  beoame  in  1 71 7  court  and  chamber-organist 
to  the  Xmperor  Charles  VI.,  and  to  the  widowed 
Empress  Amalie  Wilhelmine  (died  1742),  and 
music-master  to  the  royal  children.  ,  Ue  retired 
on  •  pension  in  1768,  and  died  in  Yiennn, 
Dec.  10,  1770,  aged  eighty.  He  was  a  distin- 
guisbcii  organist  and  a  composer  of  taste,  and 
published  for  organ,^  '  72  Versetten  oder  Fugen, 
aanunt  12  Toccaten,  heaonders  sum  Kirchen- 
dienst  bei  Choral- Aem  tern  und  Vespem  dienlich' 
(Vienna,  1726);  for  harpsichord,  'Componi- 
nenti  nmrfoeli,*  oontnning  overtures,  caprices, 

I  About  MTtntT  jmn  ai|o  LOMbankohl  of  VI«du  nsBhUataad 
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sarabandes,  eta,  with  a  preface  ;  and  ending 
with  '  Particolari  segni  delle  maniere,'^  etc 
(Vienna,  1727,  dedicated  to  Charles  V  I.,  at  whoee 
ezpenee  it  was  engraved).  Zellner  amngMl  a 
toccata  and  fugue  in  C  minor,  composed  by 
Muifat  in  1 7  20  as  a  omcert-pieoe  for  hannonium 
(Vienna,  Spina).  A  Ooarentaaod  twoMinnati 
of  his  are  given  by  Fmmt  in  '  Alte  Khviinnaiik' 
(Senff).  He  was  one  of  the  many  composers 
whom  Uaudel  laid  under  contribution  for  sub- 
jeoti  and  phnaea  in  hia  eimtoiieB.  The  *OaiB- 
ponimenti,'  republished  in  the  Trisor  (Us  IHa%' 
itUif  were  sgain  brought  out  by  Cbrysander,  aa 
No.  6  of  his  '  Supplemente.'  See  Dsnkmaler, 
vol.  i.  p.  688.  See  Itiv.  Mu».  Jtal.  iii.  1 ,  where  an 
interesting  article  by  Guido  Adlor  is  to  be  found. 

There  were  two  violinists  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  OonVBm,  from  1701  to 
1709,  and  Jouann  Ekkst,  api>ointed  in  1730, 
died  in  1746,  aged  forty-eight  c.  f.  p. 

DE  MUNCK,  Francois,  Belgian  violon- 
oelljat,'  was  bora  at  Brussels  in  1816.  He  waa 
trained  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  under 
Platel,  in  which  institution  he  eventually  be- 
onaw  that  fiunooa  tsadMi'a  anoBeaaor  aa  lint 
profeesor  of  the  violoncsUo.  As  a  soloist  be 
was  well  known  in  Gennany.  In  1848  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  orchestra  of  Her 
Mijeaty'a  Theatre,  Loodeo,  hot  ratnnied  to 
Brussels  in  1853,  where  he  died  the  year 
following.  His  chroniclers  unite  in  ascribing 
to  him  exceptional  talents,  the  development  of 
which  was  hindered  by  a  somewhat  diaoidari^ 
course  of  life.  His  one  jmMished  compoeitioil 
was  a  'Fantaisie  et  Variations  sur  un  thime 


w.  w.  c. 

DE  MUNCK,  Erkest,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1 840.  A  pupil  of  bis  father, 
and  of  Servais,  he  was  at  the  age  of  ten  already 
a  capable  violoncellist.  In  1856  he  went  on 
tour  in  Great  Britain  with  JuUien's  band,  and 
ultimately  settled  down  in  London,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  as  proAaaor  at  llie  GniMhall  School 
of  Music.  His  residence  in  London  Has,  however, 
not  been  continuous.  In  1868  he  was  in  Paris, 
and  in  1870  at  Weimar,  where  he  formed  part 
of  the  Oonit  oreheatim.  He  married  Oarlotta 
Patti  in  1879.  In  1S93  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  w.  w.  c 
MUNDY,  John,  Mus.D.,  son  of  William 
Mundy,  Gentleman  of  the  CSiapel  Royal,  wsa 
educated  by  hin  father,  became  organist  of  Eton 
College,  and  about  1585  succeeded  John  Mar- 
beok  aa  one  of  the  oiiganiata  of  St  Oeoi8»*i 
Chapel,  Windsor.  On  July  9,  1 586,  he  gradu- 
ated as  Mus.B.  at  Oxford.  Both  be  and  his 
father  are  mentioned  in  some  verses  at  the  end 
of  a  MS.  coUeetion  of  Ifotete  and  Hadiigab 
transcribed  in  1691  by  John  Baldwin,  singing 
man  of  Windsor,  rseoottting  the  celebrated 
of  tiie  time.  In  1684  he  pnUiafaed 
and  Psalmee,  composed  into  8,  4,  and  6 
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|Art.!«,  fnr  the  nse  and  df'lipht  of  snch  M  either 
ktve  or  leame  Muiiicke.  He  contributed  a 
wdrigal,  '  Lightly  she  tripped  o*er  the  dftlet.* 
to  'The  Triomphes  of  Oriaaa,'  1601.  He  took 
bb  Mns. D.  in  1624.    An  anthem  by 

hi  111  IS  couiaiued  m  Bar  nard's  MS.  collections, 
and  three  of  liie  pieoee  in  his  'Songs  and 
Psalmea'  Werrscoml  Hunif  v  (Hrit.  Mus.  Add. 
MSw  11,588).  Bumev  gives  a  part-song  by  him, 
'Itt deep  dbtress,'  in  hSm  Mttmrift  yoL  iiL  |i.  55. 
Smnl  of  his  compositions  for  the  keyboard  are 
contAi'ned  in  the  Fitrwilliam  Virj^'inal  liook, 
among  them  a  carious  Fantasia  describing 
■IUi«W«tlMr/  *IJghtiiiiig,'  'ThQiidBr/  'Galnw 
Vrthrr,'  and  '  A  faire  Day/  He  died  in  1630 
SAd  was  buried  in  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Qeoige's 
Chapel,  "Windsor. 

WiLJLiikM  MUNST,  his  father,  was  a  vicar 
ehom!  of  St.  Paul's,  and  on  Feb.  21,  15  6:5  4, 
was  sworn  a  (iuntleman  of  Uie  Chapel  Koyal. 
A  tarrioe  and  three  antlieBui  hj  him,  aiid  ako 
the  anthem  'O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  thing' 
(8ometiin«?  assigned  to  Henry  VIII.),  are 
printed  iu  l>amard'a  'Selected  Church  Music.' 
Another  service  and  two  other  anfheimaM  wn- 

taiufl  in  Bartinrd's  MS.  rollectioTif?,  und  plrven 
Latin  motets  iu  a  set  of  MS.  parts  by  liim,  both 
in  Ubruy  of  the  Royal  Ooll«g»  of  MusIq. 
A  number  of  compositions  are  in  the  Clirist 
Church  and  Music  School  collections,  Oxford. 
Ihe  words  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  con- 
trined  in  OUffisfd'o  DMm  8mnie$§  mid  jiiUh$nUj 
1664.  He  w.xs  probably  one  of  these  who, 
although  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Reformed 
worship,  retained  a  secret  preference  for  the  old 
faith,  since  he  !■  Bmtioned  by  Morley  in  his 
Infrod'tidion ,  in  c-ompany  with  Byrd  and  others, 
as  never  having  '  thought  it  greater  sacriledge 
to  tpanio  agaiMt  tiio  Lnag*  of  a  Soint  then  to 
take  two  j>«'rfe<'t  cordcs  of  one  kindc  together.' 
The  date  of  his  death  i^  not  recorded,  but  it 
was  probably  in  1591,  a.<i  on  Oct.  12  in  that 
year  Anthony  Anderson  was  mram  Oontlaiiiii 
of  the  Chajx  1  lujyal  in  his  room.      W.  H.  H. 

MITNRO,  AuEUCANDEK,  a  Scottish  munoian 
aittlodinMa;  Ho  poblidied  then  <  A  Oolleo. 
tion  of  the  best  Scots  tunes  fitted  to  the  German 
finte,'  folio,  license  dated  1732.  This  work  is 
particularly  rare,  a  copy  was  liold  at  the  Tap- 
hone  aalo  in  July  1906.  Biawkiiia  eritidaaa  the 
arrangement!?  of  the  melodies  thus :  '  The 
simpUoi^  of  the  ain  is  lost  in  tlte  attempts  of 
tfw  anthor  to  aaaomiBMidate  fliem  to  the  style 
of  the  Italian  minio**  f.  k. 

MURIS,  Joif  AVVFs  T>E,  a  celebrated  musical 
theorist  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Ho  baa  baan  dainnMl  aa  aa  Kngliahinan, 
but  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Gesner,  iu  his  Bibiiotheea  l/nivertaiis  of  1645, 
p.  441,  cites  a  mathematical  treatise  of  De 
Moris  printed  at  Mainx  in  1538,  but  gifM  no 
indication  of  hia  nation nlity.  liale,  who  appears 
to  have  relied  on  information  received  from  the 


learned  Oxford  mathematician,  physician,  and 
autii^uarj  Robert  Record,  included  '  Joannes  da 
If urb,  qm&m  Anglum  fitiUm  teriptores  ferunl, '  in 
the  second  part  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  his 
ScripUrrea  lllustrt$  Majoris  BriUaniof  (Baale, 
1559,  p.  69).  Neither  Gesncr  nor  iiale  makes 
any  reference  to  his  reputation  aa  a  mwiidaB. 
At  a  later  d:itp  Tanner  desoribe.*;  Itim  ns '  imtwnA 
AngliuH,  philoeophua,  matbematious  et  mu&icus 
inaignis'  {BmiaUteMBrittmKieihBihemk^  1748, 
p.  687),  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  found  oonflmiA- 
tion  of  his  English  orif^n  in  the  following  versea 
which  occur  in  a  treatise  '  De  Origine  et  £il'eota 
Mnaioa'inMB.  iMiadnnM  m  of  fba  Biitidi 
Mnaioiii,  At  IbL  17 : — 

FrtnsA.s.  iiinr-tiira«.  Truct-urafi.  atqu«  flgHTSS 
MeiiKuratai n in  fprrjiauil  Frvticu  iiotaruJIl. 
Kt  Jlionde  M  uni^  vwIh  flaruit<]ue  tlguria. 
▲nglia  oaDioruuj  n  men  giRnU  plurimonun. 

But,  in  whateTor  way  these  lines  are  punctuated, 
it  ia  diflienlt  to  oeo  how  they  oaa  ba  mado  to 

attriluto  HH  English  origin  to  De  Muria.  No 
locality  in  England  is  known  with  an  English 
or  Latinised  name  at  all  reaemblingMuriorMuris. 

When  we  look  abroad,  the  great  BanadiotiBa 
AV'Ik'V  (if  Muri  in  Swit/tTl.iiid  at  oni^c  Riig- 
gests  itself;  but  the  chronicles  of  this  Abbey, 
which  hara  bean  pnbliahad  bj  P.  M.  Sda 
(Zurich,  1877),  contain  no  reference  to  onr 
author.  In  France  there  are  several  communes  of 
the  name  of  Murs  or  Meurs,  and  M.  I'abbi  Nor* 
mand,  who  under  the  pseudonym  of  Theodora 
Nisard  publi.shi  d  a  .short  pfi]inr  on  Jean  da 
Muris  in  1886,  gives  reasons  for  selecting  Muia 
or  Moon  ia  tiio  oaatonna  of  Suzanne,  which  liea 
about  half-im  between  Meaux  and  Vitry,  as  the 
home  of  the  Ue  Mnris  family.  Henri  de  Miiris, 
bishop  of  Tli^rouane,  who  died  in  1286,  was  a 
banofbotor  of  tho  abbay  of  Baint  FInon  at  Haanz. 
Another  Henri  de  Muri.s,  chevalier,  owned  land 
at  Saint  Fiacre  in  Brie  in  1913.  This  is  in  tho 
near  neighbourhood. 

On  the  other  hand  F^tis  favours  a  Norman 
origin  on  the  ground  that  De  Muris  in  a  letter 
written  late  in  life  to  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth 
allndaa  to  tiio  (Hendahip  of  their  youth,  and  Iftat 
Clement  had  in  fact  been  a  monk  at  the  Chaise 
Dtcn  in  Normandy  and  aft<?rwanls  Archbishop 
of  Rouen.  He  cites  a  i'adua  manuscript  dated 
1404,  and  entitled  'Mag.  Job.  da  Hnria  do 
Normandia alias Parisicnsisprartirn  mensurabilis 
cantuB  cum  expoaitione  Prosdocimi  de  Belde- 
mandia ' :  bnt  one  may  suspect  that  the  title  is 
a  later  addition.  In  a  mathematical  tre^atise  at 
Oxford  dated  1321  (MS.  Digby  190,  fol.  60) 
Johannes  de  Muris  is  again  described  as  a 
Norman :  hot  thio  ia  in  a  oolophon  wbioh  is 
clearly  not  {vart  of  the  original  treati.se.  No 
place  of  thenameof  Murs  is  known  in  Normandy. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  his 
birthplace,  there  ia  abundant  evideiue  that  De 
Muris  Tf  Hi  U'd  for  some  part  of  his  life  in  Pan.s. 
He  himself  speaks  of  having  heard  at  Paris  a 
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triplum  comjKjeed  by  Franco  (Coiiasemaker, 
Ocriptorea,  ii.  102a),  and  at  least  two  of  hia 
tnatifloa  aredstod  mm  IIm  Sorboone  in  TtatiM, 
One  is  the  '  Miuioa  SpaoulatiTa '  printad  by 

Q«rbert(<S'<Tiptore«,  vol.  iii. ),  the  Paris  man  a<»oript 
of  wbioh  ends  with  the  words : — '  Explicit 
nuuioa  apeculatlTS  •eotmdain  Boatiam  per 
magistrum  Joliaiinem  d6  Muris  abbreviata 
Parisiia  in  Sorbona  anno  Domini  1623.'  The 
other  is  the  '  Canonee  de  eclipsi  lonae/  ^e 
Bodleian  manuscript  of  which  (MS.  Digbj  97, 
fol.  124ft)  ends  thus  : — '  Ho3  aiitem  canones 
dispoeuit  Johannes  de  Muris  Pansiis  in  anno 
Domini  1889  in  domo  aoolariun  do  Sorbona.' 
M.  Leopold  Delisle  (Le  Cabinet  des  Manuseriit 
cL'  la  BihliotMqtie  Nalionah,  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 86) 
hiui  uuticed  that  mauy  ol  tiie  Sorbonne  manu- 
scripts bear  thenames  and  possibl)-  the  signatun^ 
of  teach  rs  tli rough  whose  hands  they  passed. 
One  of  them  (Latin  MS.  16,646)  is  an  £uclid 
hearing  the  name  of  J.  de  Mutm,  hat  this  may 
be  the  Julianus  de  Muris  who  was  elected  lUotor 
of  the  Surbunne  in  December  1350  (Du  Boulay, 
Miaioria  UmversiicUis  ParigixnsU,  iv.  973). 
Hersenne  {HwrmoiKinnm  Litri  XIL,  Fwii, 
1648,  i.  XXV.  8)  8[>eAk8  of  De  Muris  as  '  Canoni- 
cus  et  Decanus  Etelesiae  Farisiensia ' ;  but  hia 
name  does  not  oocnr  in  the  OartiUary  of  N6tre 
Dame  publighed  in  four  TVfthunes  in  1850,  nor 
in  the  OeUiia  OhriiHaiiM,  nor  in  La  Siraniet 

Beyond  1889  tiko  exfirteno*  of  De  Mnria  ean 

be  traced  down  to  1850  or  a  little  later.  Tlie 
authors  of  tho  Gallia  Christiajia,  writing  in 
1744  (vol,  vii.  p,  1636),  spak  of  'epistolae 
Johannis  Muri  famosi  theolugi  anni  1340'  as 
attesting  Philij)  de  Vitry'a  .skill  in  music  ;  but 
the  letters  are  not  now  known,  unless  that 
montiinked  helow  ahoald  prove  to  he  one  of 
them,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  De  Muris 
the  musician  is  the  person  referred  to.  The 
Paris  MS.  7443  of  the  bibliothkjue  Nationale 
oontains  a  letter  of  De  Muris  to  Pope  Olement  the 
Sixth,  who  succeeded  to  the  Papacy  in  1312. 
MS.  Digby  176  of  the  Bodleian  Library  contains 
(at  fol.  1 7  b)  an  astrological  txentiie  1^  De  Muris 
on  the  coiOunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
1345.  Another  Paris  manuscript  of  the  15th 
oentury  (Fonds  Latin  14,736)  is  catalogued  as 
containing  (1)  Theorioa  numeremm  ouot  Jo.  de 
Muris  (2)  P'jusdem  epistola  metrica  ad  Philip- 
pum  de  Vitriacu,  episcopum  Meldensem  (3)  De 
arte  mensurandi.  If  this  description  be  correct, 
De  Muris  must  have  been  11  ring  at  least  as  late 
as  1350,  thf'  yrar  in  which  rhilip  de  Vitry  was 
appointed  Uishop  ot  Meaux.  VV eiss  in  Michaud's 
Bioffmphie  UnivenglU  (PtoiB,  1821)  ■siwrtn 
that  I  )•>  Muris  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive 
in  l.T^S.  but  he  gives  no  authority. 

The  reputation  of  De  Muris,  not  only  as 
muaieian, hut  as  mathematieian,  aatrooomer  and 
astrolopr^'T".  i^^  attested  hy  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts bearing  his  name  to  bo  found  in  most  of 


the  princij>al  libmrie.s  of  Knrojip  Mathematical 
treatises  by  him  were  printed  at  Vienna  in  1615 
and  at  Mains  in  1588.  A  copy  of  the  Intter  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Theiftmca  SpeculaHmUf 
an  abridgment  of  Boetius  attributed  tr>  De 
Muris,  was  printed  at  Frauklurt  in  i^QH  and  in 
probably  the  woric  oited  hy  Fuiaar,  L  488,  as 
'  Joann.  Muris  Muaica  manuscripta  et  coinjHJsita. 
Lipsiae,  1496,  fol.'  As  early  as  1404  a  com- 
mentary on  his  treatise  on  men«irable  moaio 
was  written  by  Prosdocimns  de  Beldemandia, 
and  his  nnthority  is  constantly  appealed  tO  bj 
the  theorists  who  followed  him. 

Of  the  mnsioal  woilcs  of  De  Muris  hy  fhr  tlfts 
most  important,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned,  is  the 
Spceulum  Mtisice,  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  Noa. 
7207  an  1  7207  a,  thr»  former  of  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  It  ia 
a  treatise  in  seven  hooks,  the  firat  five  of  whidk 
deal  with  the  theory  and  the  last  two  with  the 
practice  of  music.  Owing  to  its  great  length  it 
has  never  been  printed  in  its  entirety,  butCouaae- 
maker  has  inolnded  tiie  last  two  boolcs  In  tiie 
second  volume  of  hifi  Si~n'plorrs,  and  I'.a?^  -lIio.  in 
the  preface  to  that  volume,  given  us  tlie  chapter- 
headings  of  the  first  five  hooka  These  treat 
of  intervals  and  ratios,  consonances,  propor* 
tioua,  scales,  tfltrachords  nnd  the  like,  and 
are  professedly  based  on  iioetiua.  The  sixth 
book  is  devoted  to  tiie  ehunh  modes,  «nd  ex- 
poimds  the  doctrines  first  of  Boetius,  then  (cap. 
XV.)  of  Gnido  and  his  sucoeasont,  and  finally  (cap. 
Ix.  to  cxiii.)  of  the  modems.  The  seventh 
book  deals  with  msnsufsble  moide,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  protest  it  contains  against 
modern  divergence  from  the  theorjf  and  practioo 
of  Franoo  ana  hia  soiiool,  agaiMt  nmovstioiin  fai 
notation,  exaggerated  sentiment  in  disosnt,  tho 
liberties  taken  by  singprs  in  the  matter  of 
embellishment,  the  excessive  use  of  dittcords  and 
the  abaadooment  of  the  old  Organnm  and 
Conductus  in  favour  of  the  Motet  and  Cantilena, 
De  Muris  never  refers  to  contemporary  musicians 
by  name,  but  the  passages  he  cites  from  their 
writings  show  that  Philip  de  Yitry,  the 
champion  of  the  'ars  nova,*  was  one  of  those 
attacked.  This  lends  point  to  the  sentence  at 
the  end  of  his  fint  ehapter  in  whidi  De  Moris 
disclaims  any  [>or8onal  enmity  against  those 
whose  doctrines  he  controverts.  It  haa  bf*en 
thought  that  the  Speculum  Muaice  is  the  tr^tise 
mentioned  with  three  others  at  the  end  of  the 
mathematical  treatis*  of  1321  as  having  been 
completed  in  the  same  year,  and  that  ita 
publieation  was  the  immediate  oanse  of  the 
Papal  decree  of  1322  prohibiting  the  usa  oC 
discnnt  in  churrhes  (see  Ambros,  it.  347).  The 
passage  in  MS.  Digby  190  is  as  follows  : — 
*  Eodemqne  anno  notioia  artis  muaioe  profor* 
ende,  figurande,  tnm  mensurabilis  qnam  plane, 
quantum  ad  orauem  modum  poesibilem  disosA- 
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tandi,  non  solnm  per  Integra  «t^(1  M<w|ue  ad 
minutiaaimas  fraccioaea ;  Uogniciot^ue  circuli 
qnadnilan  pcrfeotiaMma  demonttnite ;  Bxpoai- 
cioqae  tabulanim  Ali->finnsi  repi'<  Ca,stf?!lo  ;  ao 
Geneologia  ABtronoinie  nobia  claruiU'  Thia  ia 
ii0i«  T«ry  apt  deecriptum  of  tbnSpeetdumMiisice, 
nor  is  thii  aipiwrioa  *  nobis  dbndt'mdiaa  one 
would  expect  an  author  to  uae  of  hia  own  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  unlikely  that  De  Maria 
woold  ba^etnmbladtoiiotodownMiQhftliBtof 
works  unless  they  were  his  own,  and  no  other 
muaical  treatise  of  hia  ia  known  to  which  the 
d—criptioB  would  at  dl  apply.  A  farther 
difficulty  ia  caoMd  bj  the  fact  that  in  the 
Sp-rulum  De  Muris  spcaka  of  hinistilf  as  old 
aud  feeble,  which  ia  hardly  conaiatent  with  hia 
hftving  Hired  aaothar  tliirty  yean,  and  it  in*7 
\^  AowhtfA  whether  the  'arsnora'  couM  havr 
won  by  1321  anch  general  acceptance  aa  is 
indieatM  bj  Uio  language  of  the  aeventh  book 
of  the  SpeetUutn. 

S*,'veral  ntuior  tre^atiaeaattribnted  to  De  Muria 
have  been  printed  by  Gerbert  and  Oouaaemaker. 
Some  of  them  do  not  prafeai  to  bo  man  thon 
epifn-meF  nf  ]\\n  trrirhin<:^  ;  mrh  are  the  Siivima 
Mojfiairi  JoKannit  de  Mwria  (Uerbert,  iii.  190), 
•ad  tho  Art  CkmimfmiteH  mmtndtm  JUUMmm 
de  Murin  (Couaaemaker,  iii.  59).  Othera  contain 
detaila  of  notation  which  did  not  ooine  into  uae 
till  long  after  hia  death,  and  doctrinea  which 
aro  ontiralj  at  varianea  with  llioaa  of  flio 
Spectdum.  .Such  are  the  Libdlui  Practice.  Canfm 
MenturabUu  (Gouaaemaker,   iii.   461  which  i 
•tttboriaeo  tbo  we  of  wUtooropon-headed  noteo  | 
in  proportio  sesquieUUnh  t&d  the  An  Diseanlua^  j 
which  ia  not  only  infon«isti>Tit  with  the  Speculum 
in  many  reapecta,  but  actually  citea  De  Muria 
as  an  authority  (ConaMinaktr,  iU.  M,  108). 
Oth' rs  ipain  onntain  passages  which  are  quoted 
verbatim  and  confuted  in  the  Speculum.  Such 
an  tbo  Mmka  SpeeulaHm  and  tite  QmmHoiu§ 
9upfr  parfM  Miisicae  (Gerbert,  iii.  266,  801); 
sm  Dr.  Robert  Hirschfol'l's  Jnhnnv  f^f  cruris, 
Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  11-26.     For  the8e  reasons  : 
the  ^^Minil«M»  Mmtiu  it  the  only  work  which, 
in  the  pres^'nt  stnto  of  otir  kri(nv!rr];'0,  can  be  ' 
attributed  without  heaitation  to  De  Muria.  The 
twatiaaa  with  tiw  next  beat  daim  to  anthenticity 
are  the  Summa  Musiee,  the  Libellus  and  the 
Musica  ffpeeufafira.    The  Summa  .\rumc/:  is  not 
inoonaiatent  with  the  Spfculum,  and  the  differ-  i 
enoe  of  ftjla  nay  be  aooonnted  for  by  aupipoaing  I 
it  to  be  an  early  work  written  for  the  use  of 
atudenta.    The  lAbtUm  ia  accepted  and  quoted 
aa  the  woHi  of  De  Mtoia  1^  Praedodnna  de 
Beldemandis  and  all  the  early  theoriata.  The 
anachroniam  above  referre^i  to  may  perhaps  be 
explained  aa  a  later  addition  iuUudad  to  bring 
the  hook  np  to  date.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  | 
the  mannsrriptf,  it  is  entitled  lA^^'lh/t  ^mnuhfv-i 
(not  per)  J.  de  Maris,  and  the  mention  by  name  I 
of  the  eontemporary  Ooliehnna  de  Maooandio  ' 
(OuiIlaumedeMaehaat)iaBOtinaooordanflewil;h  I 


the  practice  of  the  Speculum.  The  Musica  Speeu- 
UUiva  follows  immediately  after  the  {:ipeculum 
in  the  Fkria  MS.  7207,  and  waa  printed  aa  the 
work  of  De  Muria  in  1508,  but  T>r  IIim!hfeld's 
demonatration  of  the  attack  made  upon  it  in  the 
Speculum  aeems  fatal  to  ita  authenticity. 

At  the  preaent  day  it  is  perhape  unneceaaary 
to  refor  to  the  extravagant  rlainiR  formerly  made 
for  De  Muria  aa  a  pioneer  and  luveutor.  ^'icola 
Vioantino  fint  made  the  aetoniahing  atatenent 
that  musical  note's,  the  long,  breve,  etc.,  were  the 
invention  of  De  Muria  {L'AtUica  Mxtsicaf  Home, 
1 556,  p.  9).  Prior  to  the  pnblicationa <rfOerbert 
and  Couaaemaker  thia  waa  repeated  in  many 
l)ook.s  of  reference  (as,  for  instance,  in  Graasineau'a 
Mimoai  Dtetumary  of  1740),  though  Meraenne 
and  after  him  SonaieaQ  (DieL  de  Mfirnqm^  1707X 
both  of  whom  were  at  pains  to  consult  the  Paria 
mauuacripta,  had  no  dilficulty  in  refuting  it. 
If  we  atk  what  waa  the  oontnbcition  oTDe  Ifnrn 
to  the  progreaa  of  the  Ait  of  Mnrie^  the  anawer 
muat  be  that  his  was  purely  a  restraining  infln* 
ence.  Neither  on  the  theoretical  nor  on  the 
paotical  aide  of  flie  art  did  he  take  any  atep 
forward.  On  the  contrary,  be  rrparded  with 
diatruat  the  innovationa  that  were  apringing  up 
round  hin,  many  of  which  were  nereifhelesa,  aa 
we  can  now  aee,  essential  to  musical  develop- 
ment. He  would  j^lndlv  have  confined  music 
and  muaiciaiia  withiu  the  lour  oomera  of  the 
Fnuioonian  theory  and  practice.  It  may  be 
that  aa  *  Verfechter  de.s  Clnssischen  in  der 
Tonkunat,'  to  uae  Dr.  Uirschfeld'a  phraae,  he 
did  a  good  and  neeeeaavy  work  in  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  Art,  and  in  c}ia.stening  the 
exuberance  of  younger  spirits  1)y  inaistingon  the 
importance  of  formality  in  composition  and 
realafaint  in  utterance ;  bnt  tiiia  alone  would 
never  bavr  rnnimanded  the  rep^^rrt  nncj  nrlTnini- 
tion  of  hia  ago.  It  ia  to  hia  ^Mraouality  aa  a 
teedier,  Ua  ^iMi  eradition  and  hia  hiddity  in 
definition  and  expoaition  that  hia  reputation  aa 
a  musician  must  be  attributed.  v.  \\.  s. 

MURSCHHAUSER,  Fbanz  .Xaver  Anidk, 
bom  at  Zabem  in  Alaace,  1663  (baptised  Jnly 
1),  came  rarl}'  to  ^hiriich,  and  becanjf'  n  pupil 
of  Johanu  (Jaapar  Kerl,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  hia  death  in  1600.  Fkom  the  title-))age  of 
hia  book  'Veapertinua  Latriae,  et  Hyperduliae 
Cultus'  {V]n^.  1700;  for  four  voices,  two 
principal  and  four  ripieno  violins),  we  learn 
that  he  waa  then  capellmeister  to  the  Frauen* 
kircheat  Munich.  IT.-  died  tlicr,^  Jan.  f!,  1739. 
Beaidea  the  work  already  mentioned,  be  left : 
•^'Oetitoninm  novum  Oiigannm'  (Augaburg, 
1696);  *  Prototypon  longobreve  organicum' 
fNurt^mlMirsf,  1700) — preludes  and  fuguea  for 
orgiiu,  lately  re-edited  by  Franz  Commer.  A 
aecond  part  appeared  later :  '  Fundamentaliache 
.  .  .  Handleitnng  gewohl  zur  Figural-  als  Choral- 
Muaik'  (1707)  ;  *0pu8  Organicum  tripartitum ' 
(1712,  1714).  Hia  moat  important  and  beat- 
known  work  ia  the  Amimiia  Miu(»'pMHea 
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bipaHita,  Oder  hohe  Sckxde  der  mtmkaliseken 
Composition  (Nuremberg,  1721).    Towards  tho 
dose  of  the  firet  part  he  incautioiuly  used  the 
words  '  to  give  a  little  inortj  light  to  the  'Excellent 
Herr  Mattheson,'  for  which  he  wus  m>  severely  i 
tekeii  to  task  1^  that  irMoiUe  nnuSoun  in  a  | 
pamphlet  Melopoetixhe  LicfUscheere  in  drei  • 
verachiedenen  SehnetUzungeti  (Critfca   3ftmca,  ' 
pp.  1-88),  that  he  relinquished  the  publication 
of  the  Aeademia.    An  '  Aria  pastoralis  variata ' 
or  his  is  i^vtn  in  Pmuot^i  'Alto  Klftviermusik ' 
(Seulf).  r.  o. 

IfuRSKA,  liMK  mt,  m  Mtive  of  Gnatia, 
bom  in  1836,  and  taught  singing  «t  YMnna 
and  Paris  by  Madame  Marchesi ;  made  her 
d^but  in  opera  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  in 
April  1862,  tang  sb  Fki^  Berlin,  Hamtnirg, 
Barcelona,  etc.  ;  obtained  m  engagement  in 
Vienna  as  a  bra\iira  .singer  in  parts  such  as  Con* 
stanze(' Seraglio  ),  Martha,  Inez('L'Africaine'), 
etc.,  and  appeared  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
Tin  ;itrp,  T.Ticia,  May  11,  1865.  She  played 
also  Linda,  Amina,  and  Astritiammante,  and 
aang  ftt  fho  Philharmonie,  May  29,  and  dways  , 
with  great  applause.  Between  this  date  and 
1873  she  act^d  and  sang  re|>pat^d1y  in  London,  ' 
at  Her  Majesty's,  (Joveut  (Jardcu,  and  Drury  , 
Laaa,  returning  to  tb«  ooatlnMit  in  the  off  j 
seasons.  One  of  her  most  rongpnial  part*?  and 
best  aohieveiaeuts  was  Senta  in  the  Italian 
Tenion  of  the  *  Flying  Dutchman,'  Jnly  23, 
1870.  Between  1873  and  1876  she  yiaited 
Ampriea,  Australia,  New  Zealand, etc., returning 
to  this  country  in  1879.  On  Deo.  29,  1875, 
she  tonrried  fbr  the  aeeirad  time  (her  Urat 
marriage  having  taken  jilace  many  yrarM 
before),  Alfred  Anderson  at  Sydney  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  she  took  for  her  third  husband 
J.  T.  Hill,  at  Otago^  New  Zealand,  May  15, 
1876.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  nearly  three 
octaves  compass,  with  great  execution.  Her 
aottng  waa  hrilUant  and  original,  though  8ome>  I 
times  bordering  on  extravagance.  Her  jiarts, 
besides  those  mentioned,  included  Dinorah, 
Isabella,  Ophelia,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Gilda, 
Maria,  Leonora  (*Trovatore'),  etc  After  spend- 
ing i'<iu)r-  tiiiif»  fr"TTi  1^7'}  <)r\v:arih  in  T.nndnn, 
•ho  went  to  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
hnt  finding  this  woric  nnoongenial,  retamed  to 
Munich,  to  live  with  a  married  daughter ;  she 
died  Jan.  14,  1889,  and  her  daughter  was  so 
distraught  by  her  death  that  she  poisoned  her- 
•elf.  Iiitereiting  and  amuaing  partionlan  of 
^f'lrska's  career  may  be  read  in  Marchffn  nrwf 
Music,  Santley's  Student  and  SingoTf  and  The 
Mapleson  ifemoin.  A.  a 

MUSARD,  Philippe,  bom  in  Paris  in  1793, 
was  not  eduaited  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  to<ik 
private  lessons  for  some  years  from  Keicha,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  Ma  ^bueelfe  MUMede  Ovm- 

posi'fiiyji  miixkah  (1832).  Thia  long-forgotten 
work,  of  which  only  eight  chapters  appeared, 
oontatns  the  annottnoement  of  a  TraiU  ctmplet 


et  raimmni  du  »tf$time  musical,  with  cunous 
historical  notes,  implying  that  Musard  wss 
dissatisfied  with  his  position  as  an  obscure 
vifiliiiist  ari'i  rnin"itiotor,  and  propc^eri  to  maks 
his  mark  as  a  solid  and  erudite  musician.  A 
aeries  of  oonoerte  and  'hab  masqu^*  held  in 
the  bazaar  in  the  Rue  St  Honoi^  (afterwards  the 
Salle  Valentino),  however,  gave  him  the  oj>|>or- 
tunity  of  distinguislung  himself  in  a  ditierent 
direction.  The  meet  salient  featore  of  then 
promenade  conof»rts  (iTi"5titutod  Nov  1*^33)  waa 
the  introduction  of  the  comet -k- pistons.  In 
fact  Dofireene,  the  oomet>player,  owed  imieh  of 
his  success  to  the  solos  com{tosc<i  for  him  by  the 
conductor.  In  18S5  and  1836  Musard  con- 
ducted the  balls  at  the  Opera,  and  his  band  of 
seventy  mnrfdans  waa  raptnimiBly  applanded. 
'Guatavc  TIT.  '  Inul  srt  the  fashion  of  the  galop, 
and  with  Musaid's  music,  and  the  'entrain  '  of 
the  orchestra,  the  new  dance  deserved  its  nick- 
name of  'Le  galop  infernal.'  Meantime  a 
better  room  hfifl  born  built  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  thither  Alusard  removed  in  1837.  Here 
he  had  to  aostain  a  oompetition  with  Johaon 
Strauss  of  Vienna,  whose  waltzes  were  so 
sujwrior  to  his  own,  that  in  order  to  avoid 
sinking  to  the  level  of  a  more  composer  of 
quadrilles,  Musard  was  driven  to  expedients 
His  first  exjHjrimeiit,  thf  introdnr'tinn  of  a 
chorus,  having  succeeded,  ho  next  attempted 
claaaical  mono,  and  in  Holy  Week  gave  » 'een* 
oert  spiritual,*  consisting  of  Handal'a  nnae 
only.  This  o|.<»tied  the  way  for  numerous 
imitators.  Having  secured  a  reputation  in 
Franee  ho  oame  to  Bnglanl,  and  made  hk  Ihst 
appearance  at  Dmry  Lane  on  Monday,  Oct.  12 
1840,  as  conductor  of  the  Promenade  Concen&, 
or  Gonoerte  d'hiver,  given  there  under  the 
management  of  Eliason.  The  series  terminated 
in  March  1841,  and  on  Sept.  30,  Musard 
appeared  again  as  conductor  of  a  set  of  Fro- 
menade  Oonoerto  at  tiie  Lyeeoin,  under  the 
management  of  neiiri  Laurent,  which  continued 
up  to  Christmas.  He  was  long  remembered  in 
London,  and  his  appeaiance  is  well  described  by 
Hoodt— 

From  bottom  to  top 
There's  no  bit  of  the  FofH 
No  trace  of  your  Macaroni ; 
But  looking  on  liim, 
S(  I  :-i)lpriin  and  uriiii. 
You  think  oi  tho  Mtknthals  who  £erved  under  BoDfjr. 

Up  to  1852  Musard  was  considered  the  best 
eompoaer  of  danoe-mnsie  and  oondnetor  of  pro> 

menade  concerts  in  France.  Hia  quadrille**  — 
'  Venise,'  'Les  £choe,'  etc — contain  many  happy 
and  at  that  time  novel  effects,  and  his  muRic  is 
well  written  and  well  scored.  Having  made 
nioiiey  he  bonc^Tit  n  house  at  Auteuil,  where  hp 
lived,  much  re8i>ected.  Symptnns  of  paralysis 
appeared  in  1852,  and  he  died  Havbh  91, 185f. 
His  son  Alvrrd.  bom  1828  in  Parts,  followed 
his  father's  profession.  A"  parly  as  1847  he 
conducted  the  orchestra  at  a  l^all  given  at  the 
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Op'ra-Oomique,  and  in  1856  Rpfwdi^vre  selected 
him  to  conduct  the  '  (JonucrUi  ilea  Ckunpe 
njwim,*  Irat  bo  did  not  reteia  tbb  pMt»  «nd» 
iievi-r   rotft  ftboTt  modioority  —  tt  least  in 

music.    o.  c. 

MUSETTE,  diminutive  of  the  old  Franch 
'  moae,'  both  meaning  (1)  an  instrameut  of  tiie 
^  Tiirjiij  p  family,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or  reeds 
a  drone,  supplied  with  wiuii  from  a  leathern 
nmmit.  [See  BAonnc]  Like  tho  Irish  bag- 
pipe it  is  inflated  bv  IhjIIows  placed  under  the 
performer's  arm.  the  original  compass  was 
ten  notes  (a)  ;  but  by  the  addition  of  holes  and 
ksjB  Che  MsJo  ivu  inovMaed  to  thirtflcn  {b)  s— 

^        J     ^      I      J  II 

Limited  as  were  \im  r»»«ource8,  this  instrament 
was  once  a  favourite,  and  under  Louis  XIV., 
ma  mtrodnced,  first  into  tfw  oonit  ballets,  and 
tht^n  into  the  divertiasementH  or  entr'nctes  of 
oyeraa.  Ladies  even  learned  to  play  it,  and 
bod  highly  onuuoMSited  {nitminenti  mads  (br 
tbeir  nse. 

The  best  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Mersenne's  Hamumie  UniverselU, 
Borjon's  TVwOtf  A  ia  MfueUe,  o  folio  with  pktss 

flAons.  ^r>7'2).  and  M/thMr  vr,i'r  fa  Museftf 
(Paria,  Ballard,  1737),  by  Louis  Hotteterre,  a 
well-known  flute  player,  the  son  (according  to  his 
own  statamsnt)  of  Martin  Hotteterre,  composer 
and  virtnoso  Frrmi  these  works  we  learn  that 
the  best  makers  were  Le  Vacher  ;  the  Hotte- 
tamo*  jfiitbsr  sod  two  sons,  KIoolso  and  Jean  ; 
iamaerxx  ;  Perrin,  etc.  The  b<>st-known  playwo 
w«»rc  Philippe  Chedeville  (died  in  Paris,  1782), 
«  valued  iiieniber  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Op^ra 
from  1725  to  1749,  and  his  brother  Nicolas. 
TVith  published  pieces  for  two  mii»ettes,  noW  in 
the  library  of  the  Pahs  Conservatovrti. 

(2)  Also  a  small  oboe  witbont  keys,  generally 
is  G  ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbe  'baatbtrfa 
de  foT^  '  or  '  oboe  piccolo.' 

(3)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  air  in  2-4, 
3-4,  or  •-S  ^ne,  of  n  moderate  tanpo,  and 
«rnc<oth  and  simple  character,  appropriate  to  the 
instrament  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Thus 
a  musette  generally  has  a  pedal>baaa  anawiring 
to  tiie  drono  or  ftewrden,  and  the  upper  part 
al-^Tnd"?  in  praw-notp"4  ftTid  rapid  passages. 
Tu  Lh«*e  airs  were  arranged  pastoral  dances, 
•bo  oallsd  mnaettee,  wbioh  were  in  great  fovoar 
under  Louis  XIV.,  and  Loui.s  XV.,  especially  the 
Utter,  OS  may  l>e  seen  hy  the  pictures  of  Watteau 
and  others  of  that  school. 

Among  the  most  celehrat^^d  nnisettea  may  be 
mentioned  those  in  *  Cfvllirhoi^ '  and  'Nina,' 
operas  by  Deetooohes  and  Dalayrac  They  are 
to  bo  Unind  in  Baah'a  Bn^iah  Sititeat  Noe.  8  and 
0»  and  in  tiio  aiirtli  of  Handol'i  Grand  Con- 
oertoe. 

MU8IC-PBINTING.  There  are  several  ways 


in  which  an  nnlirnited  number  of  copies  of 
designs  or  characters  may  he  produced.  If  a 
bloek  of  wood  or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to 
leave  »n  rdiff  tlif  rri|nircd  shapes  of  the  char 
acters,  then  by  iukiug  the  raised  surface  an 
impri^iira  is  easily  obtained  on  paper.  A 
great  improvement  on  such  block-printing  was 
effected  by  making  each  letter  a  separate  type 
in  cast  metal,  so  that  the  typos  might  be  used  , 
over  and  over  again  for  diibiont  works.  Tbo 
converse  of  surface  printing  is  copper -plato 
printing  ;  here  the  design  is  engraved  in  iniagii» 
on  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  the  ink  is  contained 
in  the  sunken  lines  of  the  engraving  and  not 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  A  third  way  is 
by  lithography,  in  which  characters  axe  drawn 
witb  pecaliar  greasy  penoila  on  tbo  anrfooo 
of  certain  porous  stones.  The  stone  being 
wetti'<i,  the  ink  is  applied  ;  and  it  adheres  to 
the  drawing,  but  refuses  the  stone.  All  these 
methods  bavo  been  Applied  to  the  printing  of 
miisif . 

I.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  earliest 
mosio- printing  entirely  from  type  ooenit  in  a 
mianl  printed  by  Ulrich  Hahn  at  Rome  la  1476, 
a  <-opy  "f  which  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Mftplia- 
becchiaua  at  Florence.  He  was  followed  iu 
1481  by  Jorg  Reyaer  at  Wiirsbnig  and  by 
Octavianu.s  ScotuH  at  Venice,  in  close  sucicKaion 
to  whom  cmne  8.  Planck  (1482),  J.  Sensen- 
Bchmidt  (1485),  Erhard  Ratdolt  (1487),  and 
others.  In  these  the  stave-linea  were  red  and 
the  notes  Mnc'k,  all  being  from  fy|  f^,  but  at 
two  printings,  one  for  the  stave  and  anotlier 
for  tiie  notes.  Fignrated  or  iknrid  song,  boworw , 
presented  greater  diiBcttlties  to  the  type-printer, 
and  block  ytrin ting,  therefore,  was  employed 
for  the  muBicai  {tortions  of  such  bookti  the 
ATuMOf*  Opusetiittm  of  Kicolaus  Burtius,  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1487,  by  Ugo  <!r  VcA^r-TVm, 
in  open  lozenge-shaped  notes ;  and  the  rractica 
Miuim  of  Franohinns  Gaibrius,  printed  at 
Milan,  1492.  Even  as  hite  sa  1020,  Conrad 
Peutinger  published  at  Augsburg  a  collection 
of  motets  for  five  voices  in  wood- engraving.* 
On  tbo  following  page  we  give  a  ftorimile  froon 
Burtius's  work. 

Meanwhile  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  (horn  at 
Fossombroue,  1466)  so  advanced  the  that, 
practioallj  apeaking,  he  may  he  oonoidsired  aa 
the  inventor  of  prin'iiiL;  florid  song  with  mov- 
ahle  types.  He  was  settled  in  Venice,  and 
tbere  prodneed  bia  tank  woA,  o  ooUeetion  of 
ninety -six  songs,  in  1601.  Another  of  his 
publications  appeared  in  1503,  and  is  a  collec- 
tion of  inasaee  by  Pierre  de  la  Kue,  a  copy  of 
wbioh  may  be  seen  in  tbo  Britiab  Museum. 
The  stave  lines  and  the  notes  are  prodnoed  at 
two  sejiarate  printings ;  the  lines  being  unbroken 
'  and  perfectly  cbnturadna,  and  the  lurtaft  iat  vp 
;  in  movablo  t^pm.   The  only  ol|fostioii  to  tbia 

>  Sm  BitMr't  mtt»tmpU:  p.  t4  Th*  OlwInttaH  «o  0«Ub»; 
alttri  gKMi  wofk  on  MoiMt  (Howov.  ISO)  anall  ^  te  vwmL 
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system  was  the  expense  of  the  double  printing  ; 
and  this  w«ia  not  overcome,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  until  1525,  when  Pierre  Haultin  (see 


the  same,  onlj  greatly  improved  in  all  iti 
details. 

In  England  the  first  known  attempt  at  Music- 


Page  (Tractatus  2«lus,  p.  76)  from  the  Opusculum  of  Burtius  (Burzio), 
in  the  Library  of  A.  U.  Littleton,  Esq. 


below)  used  a  single  printing.  His  system  was 
followed  by  the  Gardano  family  at  Venice  from 
1536  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
process  used  at  the  present  day  is  pretty  nearly 


printing  is  in  Higden's  Policronicon,  printed 
at  Westminster  in  1495  by  Wynkyn  de  Word*. 
The  characters  (see  redviced  facsimile  opj>o8it<) 
represent  the  consonances  of  Pythagoras.  This 
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&pi>ear8  to  hare  been  set  up  piecemeal  and  not 
•Bgrrnvwl  OB  a  iolid  wood^Uoek.  It  is,  howtvvr, 

th«  only  bit  of  inn'^ic  in  the  booik.  Than 
mistake  m  the  double-octave, 
wbibh  hM  one  note  mora  tiun    p  , 
the  projier  interval.    In  the  :  m  m- 
first    e<iition  of  this  work,  ^ 
jjriutad  bj  C&xton  1482,  a 
efMMe  wee  left  for  the  musical 
LliuracteTs  to  be  fillec!  in  by 
hAud.    Both  editions  are  in 
tlM    BritSeh   Mneenin.     Ill  | 
ICarbeck's  Soke  of  Commom 
PratVr  noteti  (H  raft  on,  London,  1560)  the  four 
liiiea  of  the  stave  are  continuous  and  uot  uuide 
ttp  of  emell  pieoee,  end  en  printed  in  red  ink  ; 
the  square  note's  are  black  and  njij  rnr  to  !>« 
•ech  a  eeparate  type.    Only  four  sorts  ol  notes 
an  need,  end  ere  thne  ex^ned  in  a  neinor- 
anduui  by  the  printer.    'Tke  lint  Attte  is  a 
strene '   note  and   is  a 
breve ;  the  second  is  a 
aqnedre  note  and  is  a  aeniy> 
breve  ;  the  third  i*;  n  vyvVc  and  is  a  myiiynmif  ; 
the  fourth  is  a  close,  and  is  only  used  at  the 
end  «f  a  verse,  ete.* 

A  book  ill  the  British  Museum  (K.  1,  e.  1), 
provM  t^lat  florid  music  was  printed  in  England 
in  1«»^0.  It  is  the  base  part  of  a  colloction 
of  twenty  MMiget  l>inted  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worflc,  the  successor  of  Caxton.  Tlie  ty|H>- 
grapby  is  identioel  with  that  of  retrucci, 
already  neatfoiied  ae  being  prodooed  by  means 
of  two  impreesiona.  John  Day  of  Alders- 
ffat*,  in  1660,  published  the  Oiiirrl)  Service 
in  four  and  three  part«  in  au  ini|iroveil 
ctylo  of  typogmpby,  and  in  1562  the  whole 
Book  of  Pjiahns.  And  Tljomaa  Vautrollier  in 
1676  published  the  Cantiones  of  Taliis  and 
Byid  uder  a  patent  ftoni  Qoeen  XUsabeth, 
tbe  firet  of  tlie  kind  granting  a  monopoly  or 
aole  ripbt  of  printing  music.  To  them  succeeded 
Tbomas  iijite — who  changed  his  uaiue  to  8nod- 
haoa — John  Windet,  William  Barley,  and  others 
who  wrrr  t^f  rissit^irf;  of  Byrd  and  Morley, 
under  the  patents  respectively  granted  to  them 
Ibr  tba  aole  printing  of  Done.  In  1641  Edwerd 
Griffl&  el  Paul's  Alley,  London,  printed  a  col- 
lection of  church  miixic  in  hcok^  and  j>!irt3 
selected  by  John  liaruard,  a  luiuor  canou  of 
8t.  PMl'e.  The  notse  wen  of  loeenge  ehape, 
and  the  ^tav«  lineji  not  very  wp11  joined  tOgetheTi 

the  wiiole  being  inelegant  tiiough  

Tery  legible,  aflsr  wis  ftehioD. 

Bat  the  expeaee  of  two  priatingi  ' 

ri  here  was  iitile  or  no  improvement  in  the 
prnieiple  of  setting  op  movable  mosio  type  for 
somr  Tim*  Nothing  could  bo  more  extv-llent 
than  the  book  printed  by  Wjnkyn  de  Worde 
alhidad  to  abore,  bat  ttat  wae  tiie  neiilt  of 

or  ttrrtdlMii 


double  printing  ;  and  both  ancient  and  modem 
printen  who  bave  tried  the  method  have  found 

it?  disaHvantapr^H  great  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  procc^.  Therefore  the  only 
method  of  nnule  typography  used  in  Enj^bnd 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (until  letO) 
was  a  single  printing.  The  notes  liad  lozenge- 
shaped  heads,  and  each  quaver  and  seniic^uaver 
stood  elone.  In  mannecript  and  in  engnving 
it  wa-s  quite  easy  to  unite  the  tails  with  jx;n  or 
graver,  but  the  difficult  of  setting  tliis  form 
up  in  movable  notes  wee  too  great  for  tiie  eer- 
lier  printers.  About  1 690  came  '  the  new  ty 'd 
note,'  the  first  attimjit  at  a  reform  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  made  by  John  H^itinstali.  (^.r.) 
who  had  then  jnet  commenced  music- printing. 

He  U'^rd  fi  tvpf  wWM  ronnd  lieail,  aTi'i  united 
tlie  quavers  and  semiuuavers  lu  a  ratiicr  rude 
bshion.  Hie  fine  bold  note,  though  rough 
enough  in  appearance,  wati  nuicli  easier  read, 
and  >ViLi JAM  }*yARM>K  ((^.r.)  still  further  im- 
proved it.  This  last  uamea  in  1699  nuiued 
'Twelve  New  Songi  [by  Dr.  Blow  and  Dr. 
TurTier],  chiefly  to  encourage  William  TVarbon's 
new  London  Character,'  1699,  folio.  Gradually 
improvemente  wen  niMie,  principaUy  by  Peer* 
son,  though  Continental  printers  were  conser- 
vative enough  to  keep  to  tlse  o1<ler  form  of 
tyj>e  for  a  considerable  time.  la  1729-31  and 
later,  John  Watts  solved  the  difficulty  of  tbe 
'tied  Tii  t*  '  by  ciTttii  i:'  the  whole  of  the  piece 
of  music  on  a  wood-block  ;  his  Muncal  Mitul' 
lany  (6  Toh.  1729-81)  and  hie  editiona  of  the 
ballad  operas  are  exemplee.  This  woodcut 
proceas  was  c<irri»'d  to  great  perfection  in  a 
Liverpool  work  issued  by  John  Sadler,  *  The 
Muses  Ddight,*  1754  ;  and  veiy  rude  woodcut 
music  was  given  in  thnsf  {periodicals  "(vlijch 
boasted  a  music  j^agc,  such  as  the  Univtr$ai  and 
iSbMOmOmmiBJlagaxmt.  Some  loeelly  printed 
psalm-books  (Wakefield  and  Leedi^)  al^o  had 
rough  woodcut  muHic.  In  1767  Hknky  Foi  i  t 
{q.v.)  made  such  improvements  in  ueLtiug 
movable  music  type  tl^t  he  obtained  a  medu 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  claimed  a  patent, 
which  no  doubt  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
Fougt  who  was,  eooording  to  Hawkina,  a  Lap- 
lander, had  to  quit  the  country,  leaving  his 
founts  to  R.  KaUcener,  who  employed  Foogt'a 
same  metliod. 

In  Sootland  music -printing  had  a  place, 
and  many  editions  of  the  psalms  were  printed, 
both  at  Edinbuigh  and  at  Aberdeen.  Robert 
Lekprevik,  aa  wUnborgh  and  St.  Andrewt 
printer,  was  the  first  to  employ  music  type  in 
The  Formr  nf  F'ratftrx,  'l[>6i  and  1565.  Other 
Edinburgh  printed  P.'saltcra  are  by  T.  liassau- 
dine,  1575  ;  Henrie  Chatteris,  1595  ;  Andro 
ITart,  1611.  etc.  In  A l>erdeen  music- printing 
b^an  with  inward  Ruben,  who  printed  a 
Fnltar  in  lesS.  It  was  John  Foibee  ia  bit 
'  Cantus  *  (1 662-66  and  1682)  who  first  printed 
eeealar  moaio  in  fiootland.    He  eoffend  fine 
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an  1  imprisonment  for  printing  contrary  to 
tha  uiunopoly  granted  to  Andrew  Andenon 
and  his  widow.  BtfeVMii  1682  «nd  quite  late 
yours  little  music  tfpognplij  WM  done  in 

G  otland,  though  mnsic-engraving  and  jmnch- 
iug  wat)  freely  practised  from  the  early  part  of 
18th  Mntory.  f.  k.] 

As  regards  Frunee,  Foumier  {TraiU hisUrriqu^ 
et  critique  mr  I'origine  el  lea  progris  des  earac- 
Ures  de  fonte  pour  Viinpressum  de  la  musique, 
Berne,  1765)  says  that  Pierre  Hraltin  of  Paris 
made  tho  first  types  for  printing  music  about 
the  year  1525.  The  notes  and  the  stave  were 
repWMwmtad  on  the  type,  oonsequently  the 
whole  was  printed  at  once.  Tlieae  types  he 
used  himself,  as  well  as  selling  them  to  Pierre 
Attaiugnautand  other  printers.  Hiiultin  ])rintcd 
•a  lato  M  1&76.  OnilUaine  le  ]U  in  1544-45 
engraved  music  tyyx"^  for  printing  first  the 
lines  and  then  the  notes  ;  but  this  inconvenient 
system  was  abandoned.  Niobolas  Daohamiit 
printoil  nnisic.  at  one  printing  in  the  yean 
1550  to  1556.  Rol>ert  Oranjon  printed  music 
at  Lyons  about  1572.  The  worka  of  Claude 
h»  JmM  ynm  ftrinted  in  Fnnoe  by  Pi«rre 
Ballard  in  1603  an  1  1606:  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  characters  umployed  showing 
that  the  French  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
tiieir  neighbours.  About  this  time  al.so  madrigals 
w>T<>  ytrint«d  at  Antwerp  hy  Phali'se  and  aold 
at  hia  shop,  the  sign  of  King  David. 

The  above-nuD^  emhMnt  hooee  of  Bellatd 
in  Paris  was  established  in  the  middle  of  tho 
Irtth  century  by  Rolwrt  Ballard  anil  his  son-in- 
law  Adrien  Le  Roy,  and  continued  from  father 
to  son  for  two  oenturies,  ei^oying  a  royal 
privilege  or  patent  until  the  time  of  th  I'^  vnlu- 
tion  of  1789.  jjSee  voL  L  p.  178  ;  and  vol.  iL 
p.  681.] 

Type  music  was  gtmHHj  improved  in  the 
1 8th  century.  Ff^nriiier  (Paris,  1 766)  published 
a  Manuel  typoyraphique,  the  musical  specimens 
In  wliieh  are  very  good  and  dear.  But  still 
finer  are  the  ty{>e8  out  by  J.  M.  Floischman  of 
Nuremberg  in  1760.  The  stave  and  notes  are 
equal  to  any  plate -miisio  for  ekaniese  and 
beauty.  These  tjjfm  now  belong  to  J.  Rniwliede 
it  Son  of  Haarlem. 

.  Henry  Fougt's  Patent,  of  which  the  specifica- 
tion nay  be  lead  in  the  Patent  Oflloe  (Ko.  888, 

year  1767)  states  that  the  old  'clioral*  ty|>o 
consisted  of  the  whole  figiire  of  the  note  with 
its  tail  aud  the  live  liues  ;  hut  that  in  hia 
qnitem  evefy  note  with  its  live  linea  ia  divided 
into  five  separate  types.  Tho  modern  ayatem 
IB  therefore  very  similar  to  this. 

In  1766  Breitkopf  of  Leipzig  elfooted  improve- 
menta  in  the  old  system  of  typee,  which  his 
son  (in  conjunction  with  his  partner  Harttl) 
carried  still  farther.  [See  vol.  i.  pp.  894  5.1 
Onatav  Soheltar  of  Leipzig  entirdy  reformed 
the  system,  while  Carl  Tauchnitz  of  Leipzig 
waa  the  first  to  apply  stereotype  to  music-notes. 


Clowes,  the  eminent  London  printer,  did 
much  to  improve  muaic  typea.  The  llnnmmi- 
eon  (1823*38),  the  Mwieai  LAraru  (1834),  and 
the  Saered  Minstrelsy  (1835),  arc  ezeelbnt 
sf>eciraens  of  the  art,  the  stave  linea  being  mm 
j>erfeotly  united  than  before. 

Professor  Edward  Oowper  invented  a  beantilbl 
1  ut  (  x|ien.^i\'c  jtroce^s  of  printing  music  from 
the  raised  surface  of  copper  or  brass  characters 
inawted  in  a  wooden  blodc,  the  stave  lines  being 
also  of  copper  inserted  in  anotiier  block  and 
printed  separately  from  the  notes.     The  words 
were  set  up  in  ordinary  types,  then  stereotyped 
and  inaerted  in  groovaa  in  one  of  the  bloeka 
I  His  patent  is  dated  April  5,  1 827,  and  numbered 
'  5484.     [Tlii-s  process  was   nsetl  with  great 
aucceaa    by    Stephen    Chappcll    and  Meagre. 
'  Goulding  and  D'Almaine,  but  in  spite  of  the 
!  excellent  resnlts  obtained,  it  waa  given  up  afttr- 
a  time.    f.  k.] 

In  Behennnan'i  prooeaa  (1866)  die  notaa,  let 
up  in  type,  were  impressed  on  a  wax  moold  and 
the  stave  lines  8upera<lded  to  the  sam*  mould, 
&om  which  a  stereotype  cast  was  taken.  But 
tiM  doable  operation  waa  diffioolt,  and  tha 
mould  liable  to  damage ;  and  tiio  plan  waa 
I  abandoned. 

I     The  old  syatem,  however,  of  using  separate 
1  tjrpaa  baa  been  so  much  improved  uj^on  l>y 
Messra.  N'>v»>lln  &  Co.,  Henderson,  Rait,  and 
FentoD,  and  other  printers,  and  the  stave  lines 
are  now  ao        ^ned,  that  ihe  appeaimoe 
and  distinctness  of  type-music  leave  little  to 
be  desired.    Tliis  result  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
use  of  stereotype,  which  enables  yiriuters  to 
i  employ  the  most  perfeot,  and  consequently  vaty 
I  expensive,  \:\vA  of  types.    If  tl.i      wrpf  nsed 
!  to  print  a  large  edition,  they  would  soon  be 
I  damaged  ;  and  even  if  thia  ware  not  the  eaae, 
'  it  would  never  pay  the  pabliaher  to  keep  such 
a  majw  of  type  set  up  against  the  time  when 
a  fresh  edition  might  be  rei^uired.    The  types 
I  mnat  be  diatiibnt^  and  need  iRor  other  wotka ; 

and  the  exjien.sivr  lahonr  of  =rfting  up  must  he 
,  incurred  afresh  for  each  new  edition.    All  this 
I  is  avoided  by  taking  a  stereotype  caat  from  tha 
I  types,  which  can  tw  done  at  a  small  ooat,  and 
kept  in  store  tn  If  printed  from  whenever  there 
is  a  fresh  demaud  for  copies.    The  ^pe  is  then 
!  released,  and  aerreo  over  again  for  other  worica 
or  other  pages  of  the  same  work,  n'taininp  its 
I  sharpness  unimpaired.     Another  advantage  of 
stereotyping  \n  that  many  little  defects  in  the 
types  cat)  \n  remedied  in  the  plate   greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  imj»re8f^inn. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  examples  will 
show  how  tyi>e-mnaie  ia  boilt  np  of  many  amnll 
parts.  Thus  the  single  quaver  and  its  stave  axe 
cnnipoHcd  of  seven  small  pieces,  which  are  dis- 
sected and  shown  separately  in  the  second  ex- 
ample. The  aame  ia  done  for  the  group  of  tfaiea 
quavera,  whioh  ia  made  np  of  aixlaen  •apanti 
pieoea. 
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11.  The  ]>rinting  of  music  from  engraved 
C0ppar*pluU'8  supiiosed  to  hsre  begun  at  Rome, 
vbere  a  coll.  tin  of  Canzonets — '  Di!etto  sjiiri- 
tttale' — watt  engraved  by  Martin  vau  Buy  ten, 
iiid  pablish«d  by  Sinunie  V«iovio  in  and 
aubsequently  books  of  airs,  etc.,  com]NMied  by 
Kapsjwrgcr,  dat«d  1604  12.  In  France  tlic 
gtmt  liuiise  of  Ballard,  ah-«aily  mentioned^  began 
to  ma  ei|gt»ving  to  wards  the  «iid  of  Louis  X I V.  's 
pign  ;  some  of  I. ully's  operas  being  printed  from  j 
types  and  some  from  engraved  ooppor<plat«s. 
T&  Omnaaxm  praotiMd  art.  la  England 
dis  same  process  was  used  for  a  ooUection  of 
pi«>cc8  by  Hull,  Hyrd,  and  Gibbons,  entitled 
'  i^rthenia,'  engraved  by  Wm.  Hole,  and  pub- 
lishsd  ia  1611 ;  for  single  soo^i  angnTM  by 
Thomas  Crosx  iH-fore  und  after  1700  ;  by  Cluer 
for  Hjuadel's  *  Suites  de  Pieces,'  and  other  music 
(1720,  etc.),  and  for  Dr.  Croft's  '  Musicus  Appa- 
ratus Academicus '  (1713  T),  and '  Mudea  Sacra ' 
(1724).  [Sec Ck.is.h,Ci.i  er, Croft,  ENonAviN(i.] 

The  proct-ss  of  scratching  each  note  separately 
on  tha  copiKjr  with  a  graver  was  obrimisly  an 
expensive  one ;  but  the  Dutch  contrived  to 
toften  the  nu'tal  so  qa  to  reruler  it  9u«rcptil)le  of 
su  luipresniou  from  tlie  stroke  of  a  hammer  on 
a  pQndi,  tlM  point  of  which  had  the  form  of  a 
musical  note- — a  inelhivl  iMt  only  niui.  >i  cln-a]H-r, 
but  also  ensuring  greater  uniformity  of  appoar* 
utm ;  and  aeoordingly  they  were  very  snooesifiil 
with  their  numerous  publications  ftom  and  after 
t!n»  T«r  1700.  A  ]iinu:hed  oopper-])late  from 
liobiin,  only  about  forty  yean  old,  was  shown 
at  the  Ckzton  Bxhihition  in  1877. 

[Prior  to  the  18th  century  engraved  music 
was  always  cut  u[)on  oopper.  Thomas  Cross 
iq.v.)  was  the  greatest  worker  in  this  field, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  later 
vwk  the  pment  writer  is  inclined  to  be- 
liefs that  he  fimnd  a  cheaper  subetitute  in 
eithsr  sino  or  pewter,  also  rant  he  Introdneed 
a  method  of  etching  by  acid.  While  he  was 
still  cutting  or  etchini?  liii  music -sheets,  the 
process  (said  by  Uawkiua  to  have  b«en  intro- 
dneed 1^  Walsb  and  Habx  (3,9.)  in  1710)  of 
stamping,  at  first  rn  rojtper  and  afterwards  on 
pewter,  became  common.  Cross  engraves  at 
the  foot  of  ene  of  his  sheete  (in  possession  of 
the  present  writer): — 'Beware  of  ye  nonscn 
•ii-al  )ninch*t  onf»f  ,'  which  proves  that  stamped 
toosic  was  then  ^auung  ground.  It  soon  super- 
aedsd  engravings  and  owing  the  18th  eentury, 
to  as  late  as  1830-40,  remained  with  typo- 
graphy practically  the  only  method  employed. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  still  in  use,  with  the 
advantage  that  a  proof  being  pulled  in  transfer 
ink  and  laid  on  a  lithographic  stone,  the  w-hn1(> 
impression  comes  from  Uiis  wliile  the  plate 
wimins  for  Aiture  nss. 


After  Walsh  had  introdneed  stamped  music, 
both  his  firm  and  his  apprsntioes  carried  on  the 

method  ;  one,  Wm.  Smitii  (j.r.),  about  17*29  30 
engraved  certain  musical  works,  though  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  princi])al  persons 
who  stamped  the  plates.  John'  Phillips  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  Welsh  |icople  settled  in  London, 
were  also  famous  in  this  latter  way  from  about 
1760  to  1770. 

In  Dublin,  one  Robert  Tliomton  in  1686 
advertised  nnisic  '  fairly  rngraven  on  cojiper 
plates,'  but  uouc  of  liia  vvuik  has  been  identified. 

In  Scotland  music -engraving  probably  com- 
iiiPTirt^l  I'Li  Iiaid  (Joujmt   of  F^linbuigli, 

who  engraved  about  172ti  and  later.  Other 
Edinbnigh  engravers  weie  Baillie,  Phinn,  and 
Read,  also  later  ;  while  Jamxs  John.son  {q.v.\ 
who  commenced  wit)i  •  ntrraving,  ended  by  being 
the  chief  person  who  stamped  music  in  Boot- 
land,   r.  K.] 

This  i8  thr  I  f  i  M  fss  that  continues  to  Iw  used  to 
the  present  day,  and  by  which  sach  magnihceut 
specimens  as  tibe  editions  of  the  Bachgesell- 
schaft,  and  those  of  the  great  dassical  ma-sters 
(by  Breitkoj)}'  Hnrtel),  or  the  rditinn  ofHajidel 
by  Dr.  Cbrysander,  are  produced.  Messrs. 
Novello  k  Go.  imported  German  workmen,  and 
their  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  works  in 
one  volnme  (1 B79),  or  the  publications  of  the 
Furcell  Society,  rival  the  best  productions  of 
Leipsig  for  deainess  and  elcganee.  In  order 
tn  fjavt»  tbf»  pewter  plates  front  wf>ar,  it  is  now 
the  custom  to  transfer  an  impression  from 
tho  plats  to  a  Uthograi>hio  stone  or  to  rine, 
and  then  print  copies  at  the  lithographic  press. 
Tlji«  al»o  ermhl*"?  the  printer  to  use  a  Ix  tter  and 
blacker  ink  than  if  tlie  plates  th<»iiselve8  had 
to  he  printed  ftom ;  bnt  the  impresrions  are 
liable  to  smudge,  and  are  inferior  in  clfamess 
to  those  from  the  plates,  unless  indeed  thene 
are  engraved  in  a  very  superior  style  of  sharp- 
ness. In  CSermany,  zinc  has  of  late  been  used 
instead  of  pt  wter  ;  the  punches  make  a  clearer 
impression,  and  the  plates  allow  of  a  larger 
nnmber  being  printed  without  damage. 

In  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  ty)>e  and 
plate  printing  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
engrave  a  pewter  plate  than  to  set  np  •  psge  of 
type,  bnt  that  the  eo'^t  nf  printing  from  the 
plate  ia  greater  than  irom  the  types.  If  there>- 
fore  a  small  nnmher  of  oopiee  only  is  required, 
say  1000,  it  is  chea]»er  to  engrave.  But  if 
several  thormHtids  are  lik<-ly  to  be  aold,  then  the 
type  system  1^  more  proll  table. 

III.  Lithography,  [which  appears  to  have 
been  first  usr  i  in  music-printing  by  a  Birminp- 
ham  lithographer  named  William  Hawkes 
Smith  in  sheet-songs,  etc.,  about  1820,]  has  in 
a  few  instances  been  used  to  mnltiply  muiu- 
Hrript  miisir.  ^vhirh  is  trinsf.  i  rci!  \o  th«'  stMiif 
from  a  paper  copy  written  with  a  sptH:ial  ink. 
This  may  be  oseftil  when  a  few  oopisa  am 
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wauUd  on  an  emei^gency,  as  any  (wpyist 
would  bo  able  to  write  on  the  tmwfer  paper. 

Tkit  by  employing  trained  copyistK,  accastomed 
to  write  backwards,  the  music  may  be  wnttpn 
at  once  on  the  stone ;  and  in  this  way  IktiL- 
kopf  k  HKrtd  of  Leipng  have  produced  use- 
ful pditions  of  Mozart's  operas  and  other  works, 
both  notes  and  words  being  very  clear  and 
neat.  AIAeri'a  editioii  of  lUatriiift  (lix  volt. 
Bm,  1841. 45)  is  •  •pUadid  ipediiiMi  of 
lithographed  music. 

[IV.  Photography  has  been  applied  in  many 
inatanoes  to  the  miniatare  reprodnetioni  of  fnU 
and  vocaI  scores,  such  as  the  small  e<lition8  of 
*  Messiah  '  and  '  lilijih  '  published  by  Bagster 
k  Co.,  but  the  beautiful  mitiiature  scores  of 
Wagner's  operas  (Schott  k  Co.  and  Breitkopf  k 
Hartel),  Brahras's  symphonies  and  othnr  ■tvorks 
(Simrook),  and  of  the  cla-ssic^l  chain  L>er  cow- 
{NMitioni  (Payne,  Leipzig)  are  specimeBi  of 
gonuine  eiigraTing.] 

A  new  proceM  for  print irifr  music  is  that 
called  '  Gravure  Chimiquc,  examples  of  which 
hm  boMi  OQoasionally  seen  in  the  French 
Figaro.  The  music  is  first  punched  on  a 
pewter  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which 
a  paper  proof  Is  takmi  and  tramfetred  to  a  anc 
plate.  Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which 
dissolves  the  nnts  where  it  is  not  protected  by 
the  ink,  and  leaves  the  notes  in  relief  This 
storeotype  plate  is  then  used  to  print  from  in 
the  ortlinary  ty|K>graphic  press.  M,  Lefman, 
57  Kue  d'Hauteville,  Paris,  who  kindly  ex- 
plained the  process  to  the  writer,  also  informed 
mUk  that  these  cliches,  of  the  ordinary  music 
size,  can  be  maile  for  r>0  fr-iTirq  (£2)  <-nch. 

Meears.  Augener  have  prodnctxl  some  beautiful 
tpeefanens  of  mmie-printing.  The  niiisie  is 
first  punched  on  pewter  plates  in  the  tisual 
way,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a  stotie,  from 
which  it  is  printed.  The  omaiuontal  title- 
pai!ee  are  equal  to  the  finset  eopper-plate  en- 
graving. 

£A  'patent  uniou  musical  notation,'  invented 
by  John  Lang,  in  whioh  the  Tonio  Sol  >  Fa 
initial  was  shown  in  the  head  of  each  note, 
was  employed  by  William  H'^TlliUnn.  fi  Glas- 
gow music -printer,  about  Id  GO- 76;  it  was 
Died  in  elemoitaiy  works»  hat  found  little 
favour.  F.  K.] 

[See  a  seri^  of  articles  by  Dr.  Chrysander 
in  the  Musical  Times  of  1877  ;  Ooovaert's 
BitUnre  et  Bihliographie  dr.  la  Typographic 
nmrncale  duns  Irs  /'  r ,  -  1880;  Proceed- 
^  tAe  Mu*.  Assoc.,  1884-86,  p>  09  ;  F. 
Kidaon's  BriM  Musk  FuNithen,  1900 ;  and 
Robert  Steele,  Earliest  English  Mttsic  Printing, 
1903;  and  the  article  'Notendmok'  in  Bie- 
mann's  Lexikmi  (1906).l  dr  p. 

IfUSIC  SCHOOL,  THE,  Oxi^ord,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Schools  (piadrangle, 
nhder  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  building  was 
fahailt  in  its  pneent  fcm  at  the  beginnfaig  of 


the  1 7  th  century,  but  the  interior  of  the  Miisio 
Sehool  waa  altend  in  1780  by  tlM  aidutoet 

Wyatt  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Professor 
nf  Music,  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  The  expenses  of 
tljes«  alterations  were  defrayed  by  a  grant  of 
£50  from  the  Unlvanity  and  by  the  prMeeds  of 
ihr^c  chnral  concerts  pven  at  the  following 
Conunemoration,  at  one  of  which  Dr.  Uayes's 
otatorio  *  Ph>pheoy '  was  perfomed*  ^RielbniB 
School  was  formerly  used  for  tlie  performance 
of  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Mus.B.  and 
Mus.D.,  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  yean 
the  ondiesin  has  been  ranoved,  and  tho  tooni 
is  now  n.«ied  for  the  University  Examinations. 
The  oollectioQ  of  music  (noticed  in  the  article 
Libraries)  which  belongs  to  the  Music  School 
is  no  longer  ]ireAerved  there,  having  been 
removed  tn  (he  Bodleian  ;  and  the  ffinmn^  ml- 
lection  of  portraits,  of  which  a  list  is  appended, 
wes  moved  in  1887  to  the  New  Sehooli.  TiMgr 
were  shown  at  the  Music  and  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition of  1885,  where  Salomon's  jwtrait  was 
identified.  See  Brit.  Mus.  Aild.  MS.  23,071, 
folio  65,  for  n  lilt  of  them  in  1788-S4. 


C.  p.  Abel, 
Dr.  J.  BulL 
Dr.  Burnmf. 
ThoinM  BisBavB. 
Colonel  BMibvalt. 
Dr.  Bovee. 

Lord  Cmra,  BUhop  of 

Duriiaas. 
Dr.  Child. 
Dr.  Ckoft 
Oovdll. 
J.P.MAvt. 
Bernard  Gates. 
Ohriatoplifif  Oibbons. 
Orlando  Oibbons. 
W.  (trpm-ry. 
Uandel. 
Dr.  Heathar. 


Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Jainefl  Hasletine. 
Dr.  W.  H^rea. 
Dr.  P.  Hayes. 
John  HingastDB. 
R.  Hudaon. 
J.  Hilton. 
Niebolaa  lAiilsra. 
HeniT  Lai 
WUllMiLai 
Oilwidodi: 
Xsttliew  Txiek. 
Dr.  I^pnaeh. 
Salomon. 
Bernard  Smith. 
ChriNtopher  Sinpsoa. 
Dr.  Thomas  Todway. 
Dr.  WilsoB. 


In  Anthony  2i  Wood's  account  of  the  Univer* 
sity,  lie  states  i)\f\t  the  Music  School  also  pos- 
sessed busts  of  King  Alfred,  Dr.  W.  Uayes, 
and  H.  Pttroell,  as  well  as  portnitsof  W.  HinSi 
Dr.  Parsons,  and  John  Weldon.       w.  b.  ss. 

MUSICA  Al^TIQUA.  A  collection  of  mnaie 
compiled  and  edited  by  John  Staflbid  Smith, 
and  published  in  1812  in  two  vols,  folio,  with 
a  preface  and  translations  of  the  Provencal  sonpa 
inserted  in  the  work  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins, 
and  some  notes  by  the  editor.  Ite  natOM  and 
objects  will  be  best  dcecribed  by  quoting  the 
very  ample  title—' Musica  .\nti(|ua.  A  Selec- 
tion of  Music  of  this  and  other  countries  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfUi  to  the  begfat- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  romy^nsin;:  !H)me 
of  the  earliest  k  most  curious  Motetts,  Madri- 
gals, Hymns,  Anthems,  Songs,  Lessons  4 
Dance  Tnnea,  some  of  them  now  first  published 
from  mannsenpts  and  printed  works  of  pneat 
rarity  k  value.  The  whole  oalcnlated  to  shetr 
tiie  original  eouraes  of  tbs  melody  k  hameny 
of  this  country,  &  to  exhibit  the  different 
styles  and  degrees  of  improvement  of  the  several 
periods.*    ^e  work  contains  190  separate 
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jkfcm.  The  selection*  are  made  with  great 
•km  and  judgment,  bat  are  veiy  ill  digaated,  as 
iui^Uiul  of  being  arranged  in  atriofceliMiiologieal 

order,  they  are  intemiingled  in  a  very  confused 
manner.  The  oompoeera  front  whose  works  the 
•peefaneni  are  lalanlid  ave  Jdia  Amhttm,  Hugh 
Aston,  Thibautde  Blason,  Dr.  Jolin  Hlow,  Ciaces 
Brolez,  William  Byrd,  Dr.  Thomas  Campion, 
Peter  Certon,  Dr.  William  Child,  Clemens  non 
Bqpa^  Jolin  Cole,  Raoul  de  Coucy,  Perrin 
Diq^BOOurt,  John  Dowland,  John  Earsden, 
Mmd  Erars,  Thomas  £rars,  Francesco  Gemini- 
aaJ,  Jbnii  Oeio,  Orlando  OiMions,  Heath,  Henry 
VIII.,  Pelham  Humfrey,  Simon  Ives,  John 
Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Robert  Jones,  Nicholas 
lAiiiere,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Jehan  de  Latre, 
William  lAwee,  Matthew  Lock,  George  Mason, 
Tiburtio  Massaino,  Christofero  Morales,  Thibaut 
King  of  Navarre,  Jacob  Obrecht,  Jobannea 
Okeghem,  Parker,  monk  of  SlimtfoiJ,  Franda 
Pilkington,  Jodocus  Prstensis,  Daniel  Purcell, 
Henry  Purcell,  Richafort,  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins, 
Thomas  Taliis,  Thierres,  Orazio  Vecchi,  Thomas 
Weelkea,  Giaoliea  Wert,  Adrian  Wfllaert  and 
GiosefTo  Zarlino,  beaides  others  whose  names  are 
unknown.  The  principal  pieces  include  four 
andant  chanta  for  the  '  Te  Deum '  as  given  by 
lldboniin%  Dirata,  Lncaa  Loesius,  and  Marbeck ; 
tiw  canon,  '  Burner  is  icurocn  in  '  ;  riums'ins  by 
noubadoora  of  Navarre  and  Normandy  ;  part 
eff  Bobert  Jobnaon'a  mnaio  for  Middleton's 
*  Witeh ' ;  two  or  three  mas^jues  of  the  time  of 
Jania  I.»  copious  extra<-ts  from  '  Musick's 
Handmaid,'  two  jkarts,  1678  and  1689  ;  etc. 
etc  w.  H.  u. 

MUSICA  DIVINA.  A  collection  of  church 
nraaic,  edited  by  Carolua  Pbobks,  priest  and 
eapeHmeister  of  the  Oathedral  at  Hktiabon,  and 
published  there  by  Pustet.  The  materials  were 
collected  by  Proske  himself  from  the  libraries  of 
the  Pttpal  Chapel,  St.  I'eter's,  ISt.  John  Lateran, 
a  Maria  Maggiora,  S.  Maria  in  ValUoella,  the 
Vatican,  the  Roman  College,  and  other  libraries 
in  Rome,  and  also  from  the  beat  collections  in 
Naplea.  The  prospectiia  was  iasued  in  January 
196S,  and  the  tl  i>it  volume  ^\  as  pubUahed  in  the 
sune  year.  Tlie  second  volume  followed  in 
1854,  the  third  in  1859,  and  the  fourth  at 
Buter  1  Wi.  All  tiieae  eontained  eompoaitions 
for  fom*  voices,  and  belong  to  the  'first  year.' 
The  jmVdication  was  continued  by  a  •  Selectus 
novus  missarum '  in  two  vols.  (1857-61),  after 
whieh  Proakedied,  Dec.  20,  1861.  An  '  Annus 
•ecnndus '  has  since  been  issued  containing 
a  voU  of  msseefl,  a  vol.  of  motets,  a  vol.  of 
litealee,  and  a  Liber  Yeqwrtinna.  The  work 
ii  an  upright  quarto,  in  bold  clear  music  type  ; 
each  volume  of  the  .v^ores  has  a  preface,  a 
table  of  contents,  a  list  of  clefs  of  the  originals, 
0tou,  aad  ahort  biographical  notices  of  the  com- 
peeers.  The  voice  parts  are  also  printed 
aq)arately.  The  list  of  the  entire  work  ia  aa 
ftllowa:— 


Amnoa  ramua 

L 


1.  MUm  hrvrtu  Pftlntiinii. 
S.    Do.    Itlr  ciiitMw  r  Do. 
S.    Do.  UiMMUictincatui.  Da 
4.    Do.  OctevI  Umt.  O. 
i.  Do. 


a  n» 


7.  MiMhrwrU.    A.  0*brt«]l. 
».    IX>.    -DUltMarU.'  Hulrr. 
0.   Do,  ■  la  NaU  ItaMlBl.'  n- 


IL  Wbmt  lf«t«tu>nim. 


AdT*nt. 

IXiinlne.    J.  J.  Fux 
Kcce  oonclpla*.    J.  Uandl. 
Ft.  X  Sapw  •ollttin  UkrUi. 

OIllIU  dMBllMu  Do. 

Com  radiMrt.    U.  Oardoao. 
Dldto puaUUnUDM.  J.J.  Fux. 


Avo  MarU.  P. 
>»tlvlty  nf  rhrl«t. 
Die*  MinctlrttiktiM. 
HodlcChrlntiu.  a.  M.  Maalnl. 
O  uuiinitiui  niystwiain.  Vlt- 
torU. 

Hodie  uobia  da  ooalo.  C. 
N»tQ»  Mt  nohUOt— .  J. 
Hodie  Chrtatoi. 
St.  Stoohaa. 

SapcUaraat 

Si.  Jolin. 
Bl«  aat  IimIIhIii 


■L   O.  M 


Vox  in  RanM. 
Papa. 

Clrcumclalon. 

O  admlrabila  commardaBl.  F. 
CoD«tJUitlnl. 

Bcoa  MaiiA  rrti  ii  1 1  Kud .  Ijuao. 
Bplpluuij. 

Trilraa  lulracultt.  L.  Marcnsio. 

Ab  orianta.  J.  Handl. 
Soivdar*  Brtphany. 

JublUta.   O.  Lmm 

Drxiarm  doraiaL  Ot. 
Baptukcnima. 

I'blcatAbalt  tti< 
Bautccalnia. 

Kzorga.   J.  d*  ] 
Pt.  t.  KxuTf*. 
Qnlnquaxvaltua. 

B«D«dlctu»  aa.   Ol  iMMb 
QqiuI  racrat  ma. 

Kuuubo  u.  O.  Cnaa 

Anfrllii  luU.    X.  CartNOi 

MailltaUir    O.  Ijm>, 

Bimt  Jmim     iiraii"  \  poi  hi. 

UtaUtua  aoiu.    A.  SaarUtU. 
PMaton  Siiiidaj'. 

RHpaBMttoiatailela.  O.  Lmm. 
Pt.  2.  Confitobor  tlhl. 
Falm  SuiKUy. 

Vneri  Ual>rB«wnUB.  f>U«tr1n« 

Iiiil.ir<>p«rium.    Ol>  iMHk 
Co«i>a  IK^ulnl. 

Chiiattu  tectua  aat.  AmU. 
Otxxl  PrIdAjr. 

PupulriuavL  yiMwte. 

A<i«ratnaiL 
Baat«r  Era. 

Vaapara  mImb.   J.  Wtall 
Baaier  Daj. 

Ham:  diaa.  Palcatiina. 
Angvlii*  aut«m.  Anario. 
Alleluia  Chrlatna.  Do. 
Maria  Mafldalaaaa.  A.OafartaIL 
Chrutua  raaurfvna.    O.  I  aiaii 
Bt  raaplciantaa.  Maraiuio. 
Suodaj-a  attar  Kaat«r. 

Bamait  Paator.  Talfatrlna. 
Vlrtuta  mafua.    O.  Cr.  k-p. 
L*ada  aaiiua  maa.    U.  Alcbln- 

CaataU  Domlaa   O.  TariaL 
BarDcdldU  faoUa.  O, 
O  rtx  ilorla«u  Mamuilo. 
Aaoandana  Chritto*.  J. 
OmaaanatM.  O.  M. 
Wbltaaaday. 
IiCM|nabailfel 

vmisMMtoopMiw.  •.an*- 

gfl- 

FacioaatnMMft,  «,aMta- 


Pt.  2.  Cnnftrma  hoc  Daua. 
Trinity  Btindar. 
T*  l>«uiii  Patram.  A.  OabiiaU. 
TIM  Uuj.    O.  Uiaao. 
BaawUctoatt. 


•tfll 


O  Bacruiii  conriTlutn.    O.  A. 

Bemabel. 
Caru  mmk.    A.  Oabrtall. 
Kfoanrapanla.  A.  Conataattal. 

Do.  P.  AcosUdL 

In  vooa  cxnltatlonU.  PttouL 
Ex  altarl  too.  Do. 
1  tamM  Utnaiphat.  Do. 


toria. 

PL  I  Mlacrara  mrl. 
Duo  8«Taphlnl.  VlttorU. 

PL  3.  Tr»a  sunt  qui. 
DouiliMi  conrartora.  O. 
Bparant  ia 
ifliuniiiA. 


In  ta  aparavl. 
Bxpactaaa. 
DoMlaala 
Sapar 

BL  Andrew. 

Doctor  boaaft 
St.  NlohoUa. 

r  '  riiiiito 

Coeoeptloo. 

Quam  pnldMrt. 

Concaptio  tim, 

lh>.  C. 
St  Thijuiu. 

QuU  vIdUtt.  Haalar. 
Kama  of  Jaaua. 

In  nouiloa.  J.  Haodl. 

O  Jaaa 


Do. 

Do. 
Da, 


Porta. 


PuTtOaaUoo. 


te. 

Aauandatlim. 

Gabriel  Aiifalna. 

>'a  Umeaa.  Vlttoria. 

IMxit  Maiia.  Haalar. 
Invantioo  of  tha  Ooaa. 

Noa  autem.  F.  Anarla 
SL  John  Haptlat. 

Knit  homo  Pal 

bH.  PvUr  A  Paul 

Ta  «•  Patraa. 

^pa. 

Queui  dlrunt. 
Hodie  i'autui 

VUiUtlon  av.M 


'■rotm.  O, 


A.a«britlL 
GabrtaU. 


lfa«7  Mafdalama. 

Mnttar  qnaa  aimt. 
SL  Uiwranea. 

I.«v|tii  L«aranUna.  A 
AMUtn|>tlon. 

ytiaa  eat  iatA.  Palaatrina. 

VIdl  •perloaazn.    T.  Anario. 

Stent  cedraa.  Do. 

Aaaumpta  aat,  at.   O.  AlaU 
ter. 

iratMtForB.T.K.~ 

NaUvlU*irloH<«ft*.  Ma 

ReiraU  pi  tir'ttffinir.    J.  . 

Cum  Jucuiwlltat«.  Hal. 

Felix  namqna.  Pltonl. 
Bxaltatlou  of  tba  Cniaa. 

Adorarana.  Palratrlaa. 

Crux  fldella.  Anarla 

Fartuiu  eat.  Do. 
Guardian 

Otanaa  aancU  Angall.  Alchla* 

AuliUnta. 
BalTator  ma 


Aoitell, 
riell. 

Vldt  turbMB. 

O  qnaiu  (lorti 
Do. 
m.  Kartln. 

O  qnanliu  lartoi 

O  thratiim  MnrrndOii 
PreM>iitatluii  of  U.V.M. 

Conrratnlaniiat. 
8L  Caaeilla. 

Dani  MOvnk 

CantaattbM 


Parta. 

Vlttoria. 
Maranaio. 
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latl  laat  rtri.  PAlestriiiA. 
■itoto  totta.  ViltiMte. 
Tolllt*  Jofiim.  A 
BMtU  •riti*    U.  V 
■itM  ylr,    A.  (jitbrML 
Mcteetiu.  Vlttarta. 

DmMwIiub  miIomm.  Do. 

0«ti<i«iit  tn  niollii.  VlttorU. 
I^Uinlnl.  a  J    (>.  X.  K«nlnl. 
latonim  cat  eiilni.   C.  CmcIoIIdI. 
FtlU*  Jenualera.    A.  0«bri«lU 
■oM  Mowitcia.  VlttArla. 
■MwtoaipMtlfHb  A.4MVML 


;  In  lueailo  KccImU«,  a  X    O.  F. 
Bxiiaio. 

I  Hie  vir  itMpicicM.  Vittoria. 

Hiiiiil.>tii>  fiiiii.  HanmilA 

K  u  i<  L'  ^•r\  i\    o  nw-  111  V( 


VnilmiiMCIuM.  FldMlrtva. 

Do.  Vittorl*. 

Oo.  A.  OabiielL 

B«fnain  mundi.  K.  Anerio. 
Buodl  Doinlna.  Pkleatiin*. 
O  anwa  uMtiiafMliia.  VlUorU. 


Appmdix. 


PrtUux,  tablet  o(  oooUaU,  defi, 
•tc 

Meat  cervua  PaImMiM. 

pt.  a.  sitiTit  siiiiiuk 

F»etaa  Mt  Domlnus.  O. 
VmvHmm  ViUorU. 

■•Mi 


CanUbo  DonilDO.  OrMloVeccbi. 
V«k>elur«Ma«L  O*. 
Kuoda  ZkraiL  O.  OMm. 
VoM  m«B.  Da, 
Kgo  luin  pauper.  Do, 
Baoad  taam.  Do. 
OmMmbAiI.   a.  Oonwlaiittal. 
QutM*  BDBiw  ntMO. 

Do. 


Falai  lunluni,  bj 

VltUirU. 

BamaM. 

C.  da  Za,  hi\rii» 

U  Viad.iM  . 
Mamdia  Mu  JuUU,  br 

O.  SkdHMrlte. 
Pialml  «d  Vmpmh. 

CrtiL 

(».  Turinl. 
«  PMlmi.  r,  Anario. 
4  Paalml.  R.  Nanlnl. 
4  Paalml,  Anon. 
FMlml. 

Dixit,    a.  OIoteimUI. 

Ukudata.    O.  Pltool. 


iMda 

te.  Anon. 

Do. 

Do. 

■HkCtanorani.  SttrlaaoL 

tfo. 

a  I^aao. 

MhtM*. 

roiartrina. 

Do, 

Irt  do. 

O.  Laaao. 

D-.. 

Hh  do. 

Noralfa. 

D... 

Sth  do. 

Ortl*. 

Slh  do. 

V.  Ancrio. 

I»o. 

4th  do. 

Maraoiio. 

Do. 

4tl»  do. 

Pltuni. 

Do. 

4th  do. 

Pax. 

HyiMM 

finr  Vaapan. 

Chrl(t«  rvdamptor. 

P.  Anario. 

Ubar  Veaperarunt. 

CullaudAraua.  Anon. 
Chrlate  rcdeuptor.  Urtlx. 
Urt«  beaU.  VlttnriA. 
At*  marli  itelU.  Oa. 
Do.      d'i_  ^urUno. 
Do.      do.  Uaalar. 
Do.     4iL  IMwitl 
Antlphonodt  Ito  a.T.H, 
AlmotodMoplafta.  F, 
AvaroitMk 
BavinaoMU. 
BalT*  raglMk 
Do. 

Alma  r«deispt49r1a.  I 
Ato  rat  ilia. 

Almaradeinptoria.  G 


Hoatl*  HeriMlea. 
VaxlIU  UtgU. 


Paleatrina, 
Do. 


Van  I  Cnotar. 
O  lax  hiiata.  VtttolU, 
Tanga  liuyiia.  Do. 

Do.  PlUtni. 
Do.  Oaalnl. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D«. 

An*r1o. 
IK.. 

IK> 

Atcbln- 


PaaaViChrlatL 


Tom.  rV. 
Burtaoo. 


Atb  raflna.  Do. 

H««lna  oovll.  Do. 
.HjiIv*  r««lna.  Do. 
A I  IDA  rademptoria.  Dol 
Ava  rafina.  Da 
Rcslna  coalL  Do. 

Pit,  Baaonoilt, 
8aW«  Nfln*.  Do. 
Alma  mlamptorit.  Palratrtna. 

I't.  i  Tn  HUM  irrnulatl. 
Alma  mlampt4>Ha.    P.  Anario. 

Do.  Aidiingar. 
Arm  raflno.  O.  Lamo. 
Do.        C.  Portk 
Do.  AiehlnC». 
Do.  Pox. 
BjplBa  ooall.  Ortis. 
KS.  II— III!  a  I  It. 
RaflnaeocU.   O.  PottaL 

Do.  Lottl. 
8alrara|lna.    O.  Laaao. 
Pt.  X  Ht  Jaaum. 

Salvo  nglna.   P.  Anario. 


l.lb«r  Vr«p<Ttltiu«. 
Aeatlinatuj. 


lUrk. 

Lnka. 

Juho. 
LomantotioMi. 
laOoii 
nuaaeavo. 

Babbato  Hanrtn. 
BoapijiiaorU. 

In  m.rtit"  oIlTall.    O.  Tnica, 
Trl»'.ii       4nlui».  liii. 
Kcx»  vi'lliiua.  Vtailnia. 
Amicoa  raooi.  Iht. 
Jvidaa  mafrator.    A.  Zoilo. 
Unna  ax  dladpalla.    (S.  Crooa. 
Kraiii  i|Maal  Af  niia.  L,.  Vi 
Una  hoco.  Fmnnxio, 


Palaatrin*. 


Omom  anlai.  Do. 

Valom  t«mj>ll.   O.  CrixNO. 
Vinaa  m<*.  VU<i»n.i. 
Tanahna  ladaa.   ().  Crooa. 
TraillJortint.   A.  Zollo. 
Catlgaventnt.  Do. 
Sictit  ovia.  Vtadana^ 
Jeraaalain  aorgo.  Do. 
Ptaiige  quaal  vtrgo.  Vtadana. 
Haeaplt  paatnr.    J.  Handl. 
Pt.  2.  Anta  eiUoaaonapaaiiUD. 
O  vua  omna^  0>  OWBfc 
■oea  <iaoaio4o  MTtlK.  J. 
Hondl. 

n.%  upo 


AZoUo. 

SvMMoOaalan.  J.  

ri  A  No  hrto  vaatanl 

18  S«lactiaalmA«i  ModoUtlooaa. 
Kiir    ThunnUjr,    Kriilay.  and 
MatunUjr  in  Uolr  Waok.  Vlt- 
toila. 

SuMlaaMntom  Harmoaloraaifor 

Holr  Ww*. 
in  Palao  hatdaM^  bp 
Palaatrlna. 

P.  IVn'i<^. 
&  U.  Nantnl. 

LoA.  VMMftlM. 
Hawn. 

TnrlBl. 
l'ttendi.1 
iViH^llrtH"  hi   l-'ilao  bortlune. 

<Jiii.!«tli  1.1 
iteiiadlctua.  Palaatrioo. 
Do.  VIMwIa. 
Do.  f.WoM. 
Do.         Did.  Ortla. 
Chriatua  tadua  aat.   J.  HandL 

l>o.      do.  rit>iil. 
Improiwiria.    P.tl.-«t  rlna 

Do  C.  A  Beri.»b«l. 

Adoramoii  Rowwiil. 

Do,  O. 

Dow  P. 

Do.  Anon. 


UUar  ot    B.V.M.  a  3.  U. 
AichlDoar. 
Do.        do.      O.  L«aan. 
Do.        do.     J.  da  Kc«aa. 
Do.       do.     J.  FInalU. 
Do.       do.     A.  Anuui. 

Do.       do.    O.  iMlitaM. 

Do.     do.  ntaiitao. 

Utany  u(  .Natna  ot  Jmoiu  & 
Vlctiviaoa. 


Litanj  o(  All  HalnU.  O 
Htafaatuatrr.  «3.  ii 

IXk.  Ant. 
Aaprrgca  m^.  Vlttona 
%  ull  mi^uau.  Ih  t 

Pater  ooatar.    U.  Pamin^. 
AvoMhI*.  VI««at«o. 
TaDMia.  Aamk». 
Do. 

Do,  J. 


SsuKTV*  Novi-a  MiaaAOUK. 
Tom.  I. 

Vaal  aponaa  Chrlata.  a  4.  Paica 
trtoa. 

Hor  la  tna  (oraa  adopra.  o  4.  P. 

Anario. 

Qual  duono  oltondo  a  (lorioto 

fnnia. mt,  O. I^aaok, 
AaauiiipUMtlfarf^aC  Fidoo- 

triM. 


Hliiiilr  aattagnai 

\  i  t  t.jria. 
VIdi  apcctoaoa.  fl  4. 
6op«r  rt 
SotlMio, 


Tom.  U. 

iHm  otttan  tfacfnt,  •  4  W, 

jnaaaaoapluina.olL  VMattLI  Sortooo. 
In 'llatribohitlOBlOi mMkOi.  1— o. ' Tra.hf  nic  ptMt  ta.  o  » 
Duin  OOnglnaftW*  «  C   IWaa-l  Patar  pvccuTl.  aa.  A.I 

I  Prod«faiictK«ai  Qn^To 


O  quam  florloanm.  »  4 

Bl  bui 


AVNUS  BDCUMDD8. 


OrUTi  todl.  a  4.  a.  K.  Aaola. 
I'lo  dafoiictia.  a  A.  P.  An«rir>. 
Qimtu.ir  TiwiiMi.  J.  I.,  Haalar. 
T'l  '•«  IV'rud.  o  B.  I'AlaatrUia. 
Pro  dafunctU.  a  6.  Vittoria. 


Aaoanda  ad  fttrno.  o  1 

trlna. 

PuMllaMlll,4iC  Do^ 
AaMnoahilill,«4  Dah 


n.  Ubar 

Angaltia  Domini.    Claadio  Caa-  Hodte 

ciollni.  Nanini 
I.d>ud«tntu  Domini.  Anario. 
JiMt'irtim  anliuaa.    O.  ' 
IWniollcta.    K.  aiovaoalli. 
Av«  MarU.  O.  Loaao. 
TaolatanlmamnMom.  Vittoria. 
Keen  aa<rnl.>»     C'xmtanao  Porta. 

o»a<-niti.  r..iu  .>  ii.ni.  A.  aabrioll. 
Baotiu  vir.   J.  Uandl. 
DUipuo  to.  J.  aCmoaClodiaosL 
OWMoatgnUa.  Maatriao. 
Ato  Mario.  a~~ 


VrnlCraator.   Pomponio  KtOB^ 
raiiKr  lli>K«a.  Vltt'>rta 
Rooa  Domina  TenmV.  Vlttado, 
Dloi  aaoeUHcotua.  J.  oC.1 
aoai. 

Da  profoBdia.   A.  OabrtaiL 
Cum  traaataart.  Jao.  Bdacr. 
OoBflnoo  hoc  Dooa.  O.  Laao 
OqoanaooTla  aat.  It  QiaaaaalH. 
Domino  BOB  aoa.  Q.Ak 
VMI 


Tom.  Ill     I.l(>rr  litanlamm 
litoalao  Uuratanaa.      Auctiirr  Vaap.    Comm.  da  anioa  nartjrL 
IfBOilK  -  -- 


Do. 
Dae 

Dat. 


a 

do.  V. 


VittorU:0.  A.  Baraabal;  F.C. 
Andrcaa:  L.  VtoJano;  I.  II. 

&BaMI;ddafc(kii«iBL  * 


Tom.  IV.    Llbar  Vaapcrtinua. 
Faobot  VaqparUol.  Var.  MHto.|Ma<niawt,  al.  O.  OabriflL 

O. 

MUSIOA  FICTA,  or  Falsa,  or  Oombata 

(Cant us  Jictus),  i.e.  FelglMd  or  Artificial  Music 
One  of  the  earliest  discovprip.s  made  by  the  in- 
Tentors  of  l<'igured  Musiu  wa^  tite  impoatiibiUty 
of  writing  ft  naXty  onplMmious  cotmtflifoiftt  spoi 
a  given  Canto  femw,  without  the  UM  of  OOCft* 
aioiial  semitoow  foreign  to  the  Mode.  The 
employment  of  mch  aemitonea  in  plain -song 
was  an  strictly  forbidden  by  the  good  taste  of 
all  educated  mu.sicians  as  by  the  Bull  of  Po{« 
John  XXII.  Hence  they  were  never  permitted 
to  ftppMT  ia  tho  (kuiio  fnrmo  itself.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  unless  thoy  were 
tolerated  in  the  subordinate  {tarts,  no  further 
progress  (»uld  be  made  in  a  style  of  compoeitioD 
which  was  alroady  beginning  to  attract  asrions 
attention.  It  was  indispcnsablf  tliat  s«Tne 
piovi.sion  should  be  mode  for  the  correction  of 
iuii>erfeet  hannonies,  and — as  Zu-lino  justly 
teaches ' — Nature's  demand  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  '  Leading- Note '  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.    On  these  points  a  certain  amount 
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of  ooncMaion  was  claimed  bjr  compoaeni  of  every 
■ebooL    Nevartlielen  the  early  oontnipiiiitiata 

vieMfd  so  far  to  prejudice  as  to  refrain  from 
oommttting  their  accidental^  to  writing,  when- 
erer  they  oould  venture  to  do  »o  without  danger 
of  miaoonceptioiLi  Trusting  to  the.  singer  for 
introducing  them  correctly,  at  the  inompnt  of 
perfofmance,  Uiey  indicated  them  only  in  doubt- 
hi  CMM^  tvr  which  no  nngvr  <»a1d  bo  oxpoeted 
to  provide.  The  older  the  part-books  we  examine 
the  prpater  number  of  nof«i<h>iitHl<^  An  we  tind 
left  to  bti  supplied  ai  the  siug*  r  8  discretion.* 
Mine  in  whldi  thoy  wm  so  mpplied  was  called 

Cifufus  firttts  OT  3fysityf  f7  -*n  ;  and  no  chorister's 
educatiou  wa«  considered  complete  uiitU  he 
WIS  able  to  dng  Canhu  fieiu$  correctly  at 

In  an  age  in  which  the  furi.-tinns  of  composer 
and  singer  were  almost  invariably  performed  by 
ene  and  the  aame  peraon  this  arnmgenwnt 
caused  no  difficulty  whatover.  So  thonjnghly 
was  the  matter  understood  that  Palestrina 
thought  it  necessary  to  indicate  no  more  than 
twn  a^-i-idcntaU  in  the  whole  of  his  '  Misaa 
brevLs,'  tli'>ut;h  some  thirty  or  f  rty  at  lea-st 
are  repaired  in  the  course  of  the  work.  He 
mwld  not  h*ve  dared  to  place  the  nine  oon> 
fidenoe  either  in  the  singem  or  the  conductors 
of  the  pTPiwnt  day.  Those  who  would  <rpally 
understand  the  music  of  the  15  th  and  1 6  th 
entnrin  vnut  iMMm  to  jiKlg*  for  themselves 
how  far  the  m<»<Iern  editor  is  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  readings  with  which  he  presents '  them  « 
sad  to  ttiist  thea^rin  so  doing  we  snlgoin  % 
few  definite  rules,  collected  from  the  works  of 
Piftro  Arnn  Zrxrli!..)  nr>r>»),  Zacconi 

(1696),  and  some  other  early  wntitrs  whose 
rathority  te  indiapntaUle. 

I.  The  most  imjKjrtant  of  these  rules  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Clausula 
tvra  or  true  Cadence — the  natural  homologue, 
notwithstanding  certain  structural  differences, 
of  the  Perfect  CadiMire  as  used  in  M<xlem  MuiA. 
[See  Cadsncx,  L  voU  L  pp.  4S4-5.] 

The  perfeotion  of  thk  Osdence— whioh  ia 
always  associated,  eitlier  with  a  point  of  repose 
in  the  phrasing  of  the  music  or  a  completion 
of  the  sense  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  sung — 
dqtsoda  apoo  three  cooditiona.  (a)  The  Gahte 
fermo,  in  whatever  jiart  it  may  b«.'  placed,  aiust 
descend  one  degree  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 
{h)  In  tiie  hwt  c3iord  hot  one  the  Canto  fermo 
nost  form,  with  some  other  part,  either  a  ll^OT 
Sixth,  destined  to  pasH  into  an  Octare,  or  a 
Minor  Third,  to  be  followed  by  Unison,  (c) 
One  partf  and  one  only,  nraet  proceed  to  the 
ri;:jil  by  a  Semitone — which,  indee<l,  will  }yc 
the  natural  result  of  oomplianoe  with  the  two 
flnt'iiamed  laws. 

In  Modes  III,  IV,  Y,  VI,  XIII,  and  XIV, 

*  TV«k«.  in  kla  ■  Mnata  nrtm.'  ham  pteMcl  all  accMaoUU  rlvMi 
^  tb»  (tnapoaar  la  tlwlr  onikJ  posittoa.  b^fbrt  th«  nota  to  which 
rtlm ;  but  ta<iM  ragnBto)  hy  b1t>  m-M  af'irr  tli*  nn\r%.    It  U 
aiurh  tob*  dwirad  thatiJl  who  r^lt  thf  wnrk*  r>f  the  nl'l  loaatan 

t 


it  is  possible  to  obsorve  ail  these  conditions  with- 
out the  nse  of  aooldentale.  For  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Mixlea  the  Canto  fenno  will  natur- 
ally  descend  a  Semitone  ujion  the  Final  |  while 
in  the  others  the  Countorjioint  will  ascend  to 
it  by  the  same  interval,  as  in  the  following  , 
examples,  where  the  Canto  femio  is  shown 
aometimee  in  the  lower,  sometimes  in  the  upper, 
and  sometimM  in  a  middle  part,  the  motion  of 
tlie  two  (larts  essential  to  tiii  Okdenoa  faeiqg 
iadioated  bj  alum. 

Modes  III  and  lY. 


Modes  XIII  and  XIV. 


But  accidentals  will  be  necessary  in  all  other 
Modes,  whether  used  at  their  true  pitch  or 
tranapoasd  (see  Moonb  TBI  XoouaiAflnQAL). 

VaseaaL  Mc 


I  and  IL 


VII  »Dd  VIII. 


IX  and  X. 


Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  even  in 
Bfodes  y  and  VI,  to  introduce  a  B|>  in  the  pen- 
ultimate chord,  when  the  Canto  fermo  is  in  the 
lowest  [>art,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Fabe  Relation 

of  the  Tritonm,  which  imt  inlly  ocnirs  when 
two  Ma|or  Thirds  are  taken  ujton  the  step  of  a 
Major  Second ;  although,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  it  is  quite  possible  as  a  general  rule 
to  form  the  tnie  cadence  in  thon  Modes 
out  the  aid  ot  accidentals. 
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ModM  V.  and  VL 

a  


II.  In  the  cotjrse  of  long  coniixMitions  True 
Cadences  are  occaaionallj  found  ending  on  aome 
note  other  tiua  tho  Fhul  of  Mode.  When 
theee  ooonr  obiiiilteaaondy  with  a  definite  point 
of  repo8e  in  the  music,  and  a  full  corapletion  of 
the  sense  of  the  words,  they  most  Jiw  treated  aa 
genuine  Cadences  upon  one  <rf  tiM  Begnlar  or 
Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Mode  in  question, 
and  the  necessary  accidentals  must  be  introduced 
•ooordingly,  as  in  the  Credo  of  Paleetrina'e 


Mode  XIII.  (tmnsp  ) 


Mode  I.  (tnnsp.X 


eta 


III.  An  aocidental  ia  alao  frequently  needed 
in  the  last  chord  of  a  Cadence.  The  rule  is, 
that  every  Cadence  which  either  terminates  a 
composition  or  concludes  a  well-defnicd  strain, 
must  end  with  a  Msjor  Chord.  It  naturally 
doee  eo  in  Hodeo  V,  Yl,  VII,  VIII,  XIII,  and 
XIV.  In  Modes  I,  II,  lO.  IV,  IX,  and  X,  it 
must  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  aocidental. 
The  Major  Third,  thus  artificially  supplied,  in 
Modee  in  which  it  wouldnaturally  be  Minor,  ii 
called  the  '  Tierce  «le  ^icAnlie,' and  forms  one  of 
the  most  atrikiud^  charactehatica  of  Medieval 
Moiio*' 

Modes  I?lDd  II. 


Modes  III.  and  IV. 

£2_ 


Modes  IX.  and  X. 


It  is  not,  however,  in  tho  Cadence  alone  that 
the  lawa  of  '  Cant  us  Fictus '  are  to  be  obeerved. 

lY.  The  OM  of  tho  Augmented  Fourth  (2W- 
tonm)  and  the  Diminished  Fifth  (^tuto  Jwas), 
as  intervals  of  melody,  is  aa  strictly  forbidden 
in  polyphonic  music  as  in  plain-song  [see  Ml 
cmmu  Fa),  Whenever,  therefore,  theee  inter- 
vals oocur  they  mut  ho  made  periiwt  bj  on 
accidental  ;  thus : 

0)  *  $  (t^) 

f  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  theee  examples  it 


>  rill  jit  I  I  ■iiiiiin  III  miinnmi  fiiiii  inrtiL  If  tiitoni  flow 

ni  (uuaJ1yomitt«dtlM  Third,  ^tutft-thrr,  to  thieaslihMi«  b 


is  the  second  note  tliat  ia  altered.  No  linger 
could  be  expected  to  read  ao  fkr  inadvanoeaato 

anticipate  the  neoearfly  for  a  change  in  the  first 
not^.  For  such  a  necessity  the  text  itself  will 
generally  be  found  to  provide,  and  the  singers 
of  tlie  Kith  oentury  were  quite  oontant  that  thia 
should  be  the  case  ;  though  they  felt  grievously 
insulted  by  an  accidental  prefixed  to  the, second 
note,  and  called  it  an  '  Aas'a  mark '  (Lat.  ^'19- 
nttm  aa&MmMm ;  Germ.  Eaelxxichet^^  Even  in 
conjunct  passages  they  scorned  its  use  ;  though 
the  obnoxious  intervals  were  aa  sternly  oon* 
deoiMd  in  ooajunot  aa  in  di^nnot 


Theoe  paasages  are  simple  enough,  but  some- 
times very  doubtful  ones  occur.  For  instance, 
Pietro  Aron  recommends  the  student  in  a  di- 
lemma like  the  following,  to  ehooae,  aa  tho  JaMt 

of  two  evils,  a  Tritonus,  in  conjunct  moi 


as  at  (a\  rather  than  a  diiyunct  Quinla/tsAat 
aa  at  {bj. 


Y.  In  rmj  long  or  orooked  paaasgea  Uie 

danper  of  an  oversight  is  vastly  increa.sed  ;  and 
in  onkr  to  meet  it,  it  is  enacted  by  a  law  of  fre- 
quent, though  not  nniveraal  application,  that  a 
B  between  two  A's — or,  in  the  tranapoeed  Modes, 
an  E  between  two  D'a — ^mnat  be  made  flat, 
tfana:  v 


m 


VL  The  Quinta  fdlaa  ia  also  forbidden  as  an 
element  of  harmony  ;  and,  except  when  used  as 
a  {tassing  note,  in  the  second  and  third  orders  of 
counterpoint,  must  always  be  correctwl  by  an 
accidental ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
CtmIo  of  Pdeatrina'a  'Mkaa  ittima  Ohiiali 
moBom*  [aaa  Fa  FtoruM,  voL  ii.  1]. 


The  TriUmm  ia  not  likely  to  lalnide  itaelf 

as  an  integral  part  of  the  harmony  ;  since  the 
chorda  of  6-4  and  d-4-2  are  forbidden  in  strict 
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raunterpointi  even  though  the  Fourth  m$>j  be 

perfect. 

?1L  Bat  bofth  the  TriUmut  tad  QuikUtt/aUa 
are  frct-ly  {►ermitte*!  uht  n  they  oconr  among  the 
opper  parts  of  a  chord,  the  bees  takiug  uo  share 
btiMir  fonnation.  la  moh  oaiea,  thenlbie,  no 
oocNoCkni  willba  nqniiwL 

^^^^^ 
^  ^  s 

VnL  TlM  leak  nda  wa  tfaiak  it  aaosMary  to 

mention  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  K-arned 
Padre  Martini,  though  Zarlino  j>ointa  out  manj 
exeeptious  tu  its  authority.  Its  pur^Mjrt  is  that 
Imperfect  Concords,  when  they  ascend,  must 
W  made  Major,  and,  when  they  deacend,  Minor. 
Hut  thia  is  true  in  some  of  the  progressions 
pobited  out  Sn  tba  •objdaed  aEampla  !■  evident, 
but  it  is  equalty  dew  thtt  in  otnni  tba  kw  is 


These  laws  will  suffice  to  give  a  fair  general 
idea  of  a  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  seem 
greater  at  tinit  siglit  tliaii  they  really  are.  It 
is  impoesible  but  ^lat  we  should  sometimea  meet 
with  ambigiioi!'!  rn'^r'^    as  for  ii!«tnnce  when  it 
aaenu  uscMtain  whether  a^N>iut  of  ropoee  in  the 
middle  of  *  ooin|Nwitioii  ia  or  ia  not  Mflhriently 
mD  marked  to  constitute  a  True  Cadence  ;  or 
the  conclusion  of  a  strain  definite'  ♦  nonyh  to 
demand  a  Tierce  cU  PicardU.    hut  a  iittio  ex- 
psrienoe  will  aoen  enaUe  tlM  atadant  to  fwrn  a 
judgment,  whem-ver  a  choice  ia  pmanted 
to  him  ;  if  only  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  ia 
,  always  safer  to  reject  a  disputed  aoddetttal,  than 
j  to  run  the  risk  of  inaerting  a  suiierduous  one. 
On  one  otlicr  point  only  will  a  Uttio  Ibrther 
ezfdanation  be  necessary. 

Among  the  few  aeoldebtala  introdneed  into 
the  older  part-boolu  we  rarely  find  a  Natural. 
Composers  limite<i  themselves  to  the  use  of  the 
Sharp  and  Flat,  in  order  to  remove  a  tntling 
dtHeoltf  oonaeeted  with  the  prooeiaof  tranapoei- 
tion.  It  con.''t3Titlv  happens  that  for  the  con- 
renieoce  of  particular  singers  pieces,  originally 
written  in  tnaspoasd  Modet,  are  reetond,  in 
performance,  to  their  natural  pitch.  In  thia 
f*se  the  R  flat  of  the  traimposed  scale,  raised 
by  a  Natural,  \&  represented  at  the  true  pitoh 
.by  an  F,  miiad  bj  •  8haip ;  thna— 

Mode  VII.  restored  to  lU 

natanl  pitch. 

-|J. 


xodtm 


il 


Now  to  us  Wm  use  of  the  Natural  in  the  one 
ease,  and  of  tbe  Sharp  in  the  other  is  intelligible 
enon^.  But  when  accidentals  of  all  kinds 
were  exr'^Hngly  r»re.  there  was  always  danger 
of  their  Iteuig  nmunderatood ;  and  the  early  com- 


posers, fearing  lest  the  mere  sight  of  a  Natural 
should  tempt  the  unwary  in  the  act  of  transpos- 
ing to  transfer  it  from  tlm  B  to  tbe  F,  onbatitnted 
a  81iaxp  fisr  it ;  than— > 

Sfoda  VII.  transpoied. 


This  method  of  writing,  which  is  found  as 
late  as  the  18th  century,  is  exceedingly  puzzling 
to  the  beginner  ;  Viit  ill  diffionltj  will  vanish 
if  he  will  only  remember  that  notes,  flat  by  the 
signature,  simply  beoome  KatoFal  when  n  Sharp 
is  prefixed  to  them.  w.  8.  B. 

MUSICA  FIGURATA  (Fignrod  mnsic).  I. 
In  its  earliest  sense  thia  teriii  was  applied  to 
Plain>aong  melodies,  oormpted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  forbidden  intervals,  mui  ovrrloaded 
with  thoee  ill-conceived  embellihlimentii  which, 
in  the  year  1322,  were  so  sternly  condemned  by 
the  odflbntad  Boll  of  Pope  John  XXII.  [aeo 

MACICOTATirrM].  II.  1ti  latfr  tiiriPH  it  was 
more  generally  understood  to  indicate  the  poly- 
phonio  mnaio  of  the  14tib,  16th,  and  16tb  oen> 
turies,  in  which  the  beauty  of  a  Plain-song 
Canto  ftrrno  was  enhanced  by  tlic  addition  of 
ail  elaborate  and  regularly  constructed  counter- 
point W.  8.  R. 

MUSICA  MEXST^RATA,  or  Cantos  HUT- 
at7BAiilLi8  (Measured  Music).  The  notea  of 
Fhun'Song  were  originally  of  indetenninatn 
length  ;  and  were  lengthened  or  shortened 
indefinitely,  in  accordance  with  the  rliythm  or 
accent  of  the  words  to  which  they  were  adapted. 
Ikit  after  tbe  invention  of  Flgnrsd  Mnide  it 
becamp  nercssary  to  fii  ^ir^i  n.  .s^-steni  of  notation 
capable  of  exprt^iug  the  relative  duration,  aa 
well  as  the  pitch,  of  every  note  intended  to  be 
sung ;  and  thoa  nroee  a  new  speoiea  of  aong; 
called  Cant%is  w^nsHftf  iJis  or  Measured  >fn«iic. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  writers  on  thu  sub- 
ject waa  the  oelebtntad  Franco  of  Cologne  who, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  Tract  entitled  Art 
cantit.i  meyisurnhilis  written  during  the  later 
half  of  tlu'  11th  century,  has  frequently  been 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  Time-Tabiii» 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  tn  say  that  in  this  very 
tract  Magiater  Franco  hiiuii«lf  speaks  of  '  many 
others,  botii  recent,  and  andent '  {mmUot  tem 
novae  quam  emHquot^  who  have  written  on  the 
same  subjeftt  ;  whence,  notwithstaiHlint^'  the 
testimony  of  Marchettus  of  Padua,  who  wrote 
two  centuries  later,  we  must  infer  that  we  are 
indebted  to  our  author  rather  for  a  comiH'ndium 
of  what  was  already  known  at  the  time  when 
he  flourished,  than  for  a  new  or  original  dis- 
covery. In  confirmation  of  this  view  Cousse- 
niaker,  in  his  fimj'f'yrr-^  dr  jvurira  viedii  aevi^ 
cites  several  MSS.  which  appear  to  be  of  earlier 
datetibin  the  treatiae  of  Franco ;  and  inlnti,  in 
rxleiiso,  examples  which  set  forth  systems  far 
les.s  completely  developed  than  that  which 
Fraiioo  describee. 
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Next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  Franoo'i 
treatiiie  is  one  written  by  our  own  countryiu&n, 
Waltar  Odington  of  Evesliam,  in  the  13th  cent. 
Others  follow,  by  Marchettus  of  Padua,  in  1274  ; 
Johannes  do  Mum,  in  1321 ;  Robert  de  Haudlo 
— another  Englishmui-— in  1S26  ;  Proadodmna 
de  Belderaandis,  in  1410  ;  Franchinua  Gafurius, 
in  1480  ;  and  numerous  other  authors,  who  all 
concur  in  reprosonting  Franco  an  authority 
entiflfld  to  th«  vtoMist  pMiible  venaratiaB. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  theso  interesting  works 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
The  systems  they  set  forth  are,  of  oonrae,  pro- 
gressive ;  and  a  sufficiently  explicit  summary  of 
their  successive  stages  of  development  will  be 
found  in  the  Articles  Notation,  Tiiix-Table, 
and  othen  thersin  meiitioiied.        w.  n.  b. 

MUSICA  TRANSALPINA.  The  name  of 
the  tirst  printed  collection  of  Italian  madrigals 
with  English  words.  It  was  published  in 
London  in  1M8  (the  dedicatory  epistle  ia  dated 
Oct.  1),  soon  after  Byrd  had  issued  his  '  I'salmcs, 
Sonets,  and  Songs,'  the  first  printed  collection  of 
English  madrigals.  The  title  is  *  Muioa  Tnns- 
alinna.  Madrigales  translatiBd  of  foure,  five 
and  sixe  parts,  chosen  out  of  diuere  excellent 
Authors,  with  the  tirst  and  second  part  of  La 
Vergindla,  UMide  lUlrter  Bfftd  rpoii  two 
Stanz's  of  Ariosto,  and  brought  to  sj)eak  English 
with  the  rest.  PublUfhcd  by  N.  Yonge,  tn 
fauow  of  9uch  a»  take  pUtumrt  in  iftuiek  of 
voices.  Imprinted  at  l/ou'lon  by  Thomas  East, 
the assigne  of  Williani  Hyrd,  ITiSS.  Cum  Print ■ 
leffio  Jicgiae  MaiesUUU.'  Nicholas  Yonge,  the 
oompiler,  telle  oe  that  daring  bis  residenoe  in 
Lradon  he  liad  annually  roctdved  music-books 
from  Italy  an<l  elsewhere,  and  that  his  house 
was  much  resorte  I  to  by  gentlemen  and  mer- 
oliants,  English  and  foreign,  attracted  by  the 
music  wluch  was  daily  jwrformed  there  ;  that 
five  years  previously  a  gcntlenuui  had  trans- 
lated many  Italian  madrigals,  and  that  he, 
having  uliUiined  copies,  had  often  lx?en  iiujxjr- 
tuncd  to  publish  them,  and  had  at  length  done 
SO.  The  number  of  madrigals  in  the  collection 
is  flffy-aeven,  vis.  sixteen  bj  Feraboseo,  ten  by 
Marenzio,  four  each  by  Palestrina  aiid  Filijij>o 
di  Monte,  thi-ee  by  Conversi,  two  each  by  liyrd, 
Faignient,  Donato,  Orlando  Lasso,  Ferret ti  and 
Felis,  and  ono  each  by  di  Macque,  Ponlenoni, 
de  Vert,  Venlunck.  Palestina,  Rinaldo  del  Mel, 
Ikrtani,  and  Pinello.  In  the  table  of  contents 
the  original  initial  Italian  words  are  given,  side 
by  side  with  the  English.  In  1597  Yonge 
published  a  second  book  under  the  same  name, 
containing  twenty-four  madrigals,  viz.  six  by 
Ferahoeoo,  time  each  by  Marenzio,  Crooe  and 
Quintiani,  two  each  by  Kremita  and  Palavicino, 
and  one  each  by  Veochi,  Nanini,  Yenturi, 
FelleiBn!,  and  BloeL  The  madrif^ls  in  both 
books  are  very  judiciously  chosen,  and  many  are 
still  in  constant  use.  The  English  words  are 
almost  literal  translations  of  the  original  Italian, 


and  are  generally  well  fitted  to  the  notes,  but 
as  verses  are  singularly  crude,  and  in  some 
instanoea — notably  the  well-known  *Cyntlua, 
thy  song  and  chanting'  of  Giovanni  Croce  — 
ahnost  unmeaning.  w.  H.  U. 

MUSICAL  ANTIQUARIAN  SOOIEnr. 
THE,  'for  the  ]>ublicatiou  of  scarce  and  vatnr 
able  works  by  the  early  English  composers.'  was 
established  in  1840,  and  commenced  its  publica- 
tions in  November  of  that  year.  Specimens  ef 
old  English  melody  had  Wen  rejiroduced  in  '  A 
Collection  of  National  English  Airs,'  then  re- 
cently completed,  and  this  Society  was  designed 
to  alTord  specimens  of  the  English  school  of  Aor- 
mony  in  and  after  the  madrigalian  era.  As 
motets,  miulrigals,  and  other  choral  music  were  | 
originally  published  only  in  sepaimto  parts,  it  ' 
became  necessary,  for  this  object,  to  reproduce 
them  in  score.  The  sejiarate  parts  were  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  not  in  all  cases  correct  ;  the 
editors  had,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  occasionally  of  thought,  in  making 
the  scores.  Nevertheless,  the  duties  were  wil- 
lingly undsrtalMi  bgr  eminent  mnsicians  of  fhs 
time,  soma  of  whom  added  biographies  of  the 
composers,  or  other  interesting  intnxJuetnry  j 
matter — all  without  remuneration,  as  tlxe  object  > 
waa  a  national  one.  i 

Nineteen  works  were  publislied.  in  large  folio,  j 
and  to  Utese  were  added  sixteen  correspond* 
ing  folios  of  compressed  scores  by  Sir  O.  A 
Macfarren.     These  were  undertaken  by  ths  i 
jMiblisher  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  a  view 
of  increasing  tlie  subscription  list.   The  council 
of  the  Society  had  decided  against  the  addStioB 
of  accompaniments  under  the  vocal  scores.  Be- 
sides the  editors,  there  were  many  eminent 
musicians  who  assisted  on  the  council  and  at 
the  rehearsal  of  each  work,  being  then  occasion-  ^ 
ally  called  npon  to  adviss  in  easaa  vlt  doobtftil 
notes. 

The  Society  lasted  seven  years,  and  in  its 

second  year  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  they  gratlually  fell  away,  chiefly  alleg- 
ing as  reasons  that  the  works  were  more  fitted 
for  sodeties  than  for  private  luniUs^  In  whidi 
there  are  rarely  a  suflicient  nnmber  of  voices ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  books  ooenpied  too  much 
space.  The  annual  subscription  waa  one  pound, 
and  the  works  were  anpplisd  to  the  memben  si 
jirime  cost. 

The  nineteen  works  issued  by  the  Society 
were: — 

1.  A  HMte  SWYriMiilT  WnitaallPtS.  aHMtr^K 

^'^TlMSntMt'al  MaMgrt*     Mkm  WUhy.  MNaAlyJtaM 

TurU. 

S.  M*<lrt«mla  and  MoteU  for  S«»  «<la|i.       OHmS*  VBkma. 

Bdltpd  bj-  Sir  n*oTX^  Smart. 

•t  I>I>1  <  nifl  k  tra^-lc  opcnbr  Hmrr  PqtmO.   Mtiid  bf 

O.  A.  Mn  !»rrcii. 

b.  'nirfiiat»Ft<i(BAlleUforflT«T<>l(X>*bTTboeaMXRrlr7.  KJItrd 
hy  E.  K.  RlmUuIt. 

fl.  Book  I.  U  CMUom  Siiem  for  Ave  rolcM,  )v  WUUam  Brr4. 
■dIUd  by  W.  Bonlar.  _ 

7.  Bondnw,  •  tnflslv  \k  Wmtf  TmrnK^,   MHtS  fey  &  F> 

H.  Tiir  ftn>t  M-t  of  MiihUih  \9  Wnni  W«SMa  .IMit  Ir 
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■dttad  br  B.  F.  RtmbMdI. 
IOl  KIii(  Arthar,  aa 


■dvKrd  Taylor, 
a  TiM  wlioU  ioik  «(  IMm  «tlk  «Mr 


lirllM  . 


iwtt.  M  ^Uiah«d  br  TImmm  lito.   Kdltod  brf  K.  F.  RImlmalt. 

IZ  Th«  flnt  wt  of  SongB  by  John  DowUnd.    Rditod  by  WlllUm 

IX  AIra  or  F«  Ua  by  John  Hlltun.  .KdlUd  by  JsMnh  Wamo. 

14  A  oollacUM  of  Antbenu  by  M.  MflbT.  fM,  wMOHL 
IbtMon.    Kdlted  by  K.  F.  BtinhMU. 

IV  M4drK»l.  hy  J  aha  ■■■■>.  Wm*tyl._J. 

Ki.  Th«  (nxjiiil  wt  0(  MMvl^to  fey  ~  ' 
(ir<'rt*  Willlaul  B«M. 

The  tint  mn  •( 
K.  r.  RlmlMlt. 

ky  V.  BfH.  jftaB 

tt.  OdaeampoMd 

Among  memben  of  the  council  not  included 
in  the  above  list  were  Sir  John  Goes,  Sir  W. 
Standtfo  Bennett,  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Henry 
Smart,  George  Hogarth,  William  Hawes,  Charles 
Locas,  Charles  Neate,  John  Bamett,  Tom  Cooke, 
George  Cooper,  W.  II.  Calico tt,  J.  Blackbooru, 
W.  Bftyley,  £.  Hawkins,  I.  Moechelea,  and 
others.  I)r.  Rimbault  acted  throughout  a.s 
bon.  secretary,  and  W.  Chappell,  the  projector 
of  the  Soeie^,  acted  for  ftboat  five  yean  m 
1  manager  of  the  pnUiOfttions.  He 
then  Bucceede'l  by  his  yOOliger  brother, 
Thoniae  P.  Chappell.  w.  c 

MUSICAL   ART  SOOIEIT   OF  NSW 
YORK,  THE,  was  founded  in  1894  for  the 
enltiration  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and 
the  ancient  and  modem  composers  of  the  a 
eappfJIa  style.    It  was  the  first  organisation  of 
the  kind  that  developed  stability  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  plan  of  it  was  formulated  and 
MtniadoatbyDr.  nenk  Dttnroeeh,  who  me  it* 
ewidnctor  at  the  beginning,  and  still  is  at  the 
pramft  time  (summer  of  1906).    Knowing  how 
retile  it  hi  to  rely  u^mn  amateurs  merely  for 
thk  kind  of  work,  requiring  as  it  doea  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy  of  exenition,  purity  of 
intonation  and  oapaoi^  for  intelligent  intorpre- 
trtion,  Im  appealed  to  the  profesaional  singers 
of  New  York  for  his  choir.    Of  such  he  oiigan* 
isM  a  chorus  of  fifty- five  mixed  voices,  paying 
tiie  singers  for  their  services,  and  holding  them 
to  da^  by  «  stringent  aystsm  of  fines.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  members  of  the  choir 
there  is  a  supplementary  body  from  which  new 
are  drafted  as  older  ones  retire.  Be- 
aotive  participants  in  the  Society's 
work  there  are  founders,  patrons,  and  n.s8f>ciate 
members  who  i»y  different  sums  for  tlie  main- 
of  the  oiganisstion.   The  eoneerUi  are 
The  first  was  given  on  March  3,  1894, 
sad  there  have  been  two  annually  ever  since, 
MS  in  the  Christmastide  and  one  in  Lent,  the 
iMsans  being  considered  in  the  oomporftion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  programme. 
The  programmes  have  included  works  by  Pales- 
triasi  Naaino,  Vittoria,  Oabrieli,  Oorsi,  Donato, 
Aaerio,  Caldara,  Allegri,  Leo,  des  Pres,  I.iafiHo, 
8weelinck,  Praetorius,  Calvisius,  Schiitz,  Eccard, 
Leiiriiigy  Bach,  M.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Wilbye, 
Morkf  ,  Tomkiiis,  Oihbona,  Wsal^,  LeaUa* 


Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Franz,  Liszt, 
Oomelins,    vm  Othegmven,  Heraogenherg, 

Dvofak,  Arcadelt,  Chorubini,  Berlioz,  Bortni- 
aimky,  Gretchaninoil^  Tan^iev,  Kopyloif,  Cui, 
and  others.  The  middle  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  generally  an  orchestral  piece  by  Bach, 
Handel,  or  Home  other  old  composer.  Stimulated 
by  the  succeiis  of  the  concerts  iu  Kew  York 
similar  soeietiM  have  been  <ngsiiissd  in  Boston, 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  (New  Yoik  City),  and 
Chicago.  B.  A. 

MUSICAL  ARTISTS'  SOCIETY,  THE. 
Among  the  numeroos  attempts  made  for  the 
direct  encouragement  of  British  music  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  19tb  century,  Uioee  for  which 
this  Sodety  waa  reaponstMe  hold  no  smsU 
place.  Projected  in  1878  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
O'l^ry,  C.  E.  Stephens,  and  other  musicians, 
the  Society  was  tinally  established  in  the  follow- 
i^  year,  when  a  asriss  of  ssmi-privata  wneerta 
was  inaugurated,  at  which  performances  were 
given  of  chamber  music,  chiefly  by  members  of 
the  Boeiety, — Msmtb.  Algernon  Aahton,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  and  F.  Davenport*  Dr.  F.  1»  Gladstone, 
and  Sir  O.  A.  Maofarrcn  being  some  of  the 
composers  whose  works  had  a  hearing.  Among 
tihe  list  of  or^final  membere  may  be  mentioned, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Bamett,  H.  R.  Bird,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.  Randegger,  and  Olaf  Svendsen ; 
while  the  vice-presidents  were  Sir  0.  A. 
Macfarren,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  otlu  rs,  the 
Duke  of  l'>('anfr«rt  bi-iiig  rn'>ii<i«  iit.  The  first 
concert  tuuk  place  at  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Stealey  Lnoaa,  Weber  k  Co.,  othera  (being 
three  in  numlier  a  year,  though  later  this 
number  was  increased)  at  such  places  as  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Crosvenor  Gallery, 
and  8t  Martin'a  Town  Hall,  where  the  laat 
concert  was  given  on  June  6,  1898,  the  Society 
dissolving  itMlf  early  in  18B9.  In  1886  tlie 
oonoerts  heoame  of  a  mors  pnbUe  diaraeter,  aa 
tickets  for  admission  were  on  sale,  and  the  press 
were  invited.  In  1891  it  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce occasionally  into  the  programmes  foreign 
ronrie  of  rsoognissd  merit  bat  little  known  in 
England  ;  nevertheless  the  Society  mntinncd 
to  meet  with  insufficient  financial  support,  this 
Uing  eventually  the  reason  for  its  dissolu- 
tion. N.  o. 

MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  initiated 
by  Sir  John  Staiiter  and  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ottsdey,  Bert,  waa  estahliahed  in  1874,  after 
preliminary  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W. 
Sjx>tti8Woo<le.  F.R.S.,  and  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  at  the  latter  of  which,  on  May  29, 
John  Hullah  presided,  and  aerenl  members 
were  enrolled.  On  August  4,  1874,  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held, 
A.  J.  Ellis,  F.B.8.,  in  the  ehair;  and  it  waa 
resolved  that  the  Society's  title  should  be 
'  Musical  Association  for  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  Science 
ndArtoTM^'  ThMmtmUa,  funding  Ut 
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the  rales,  '  consist  of  practical  and  theoratiAal 
miuieiaiu  as  well  ts  thote  whose  researohea  hsTS 

been  directed  to  the  Mimoe  of  Acoustics,  the 
history  of  Music  or  other  kindred  subjects.' 
The  Association  met  for  nu^iy  years  at  the 
Beethoven  Booms,  Harle^  Street,  on  the  fint 
Monday  of  every  mnrjth  from  Noveinlwr  to  June, 
wbeu  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  From 
1800  to  1894  the  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Boyel  Academy  of  Music,  and  from  the  latter 
year  at  the  Royal  College  of  Orpin ists,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  day  of  meeting  is 
nowthe  third  Tueedeyin  the  month.  From  1906 
t]ie  meetings  were  held  at  Messrs.  Broadwoods'. 
The  subscription  is  one  guinea  a  ymr,  and 
members  are  elected  by  ballot.  The  tirst  Fre- 
eident  was  the  Bev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart, 
whose  successor  was  Sir  John  Stainer.  The 
Vice-Presidents  were  0.  Grove;  J.  Hullab; 
Praf.  G.  A  Haofarren,  Mtta.D. ;  W.  Spottis- 
woods,  end  J.  Tyudall.  The  Council  included 
the  vice  pri"«idonts  and  Messrs.  W.  Chajipell, 
G.  A.  Osborne,  Dr.  W.  Pole,  Messrs.  A,  H.  D. 
Ptandergiet,  0.  K.  Selamaa  (the  firat  Hon. 
Secretary),  Dr.  Stainer,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  St  hp. 
The  Society's  Proceedings  were  published  amiu 
ally  by  Chappell  k  Co.  for  the  first  three  ycui  a, 
and  then  by  Stanley  l.ui  &  Weber,  until  1887 
inclusive ;  in  1888  Mesjirs.  Novello's  name 
appeared  on  the  title*page  as  publisher.  The 
early  voliimse  of  Prooeedingi  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  In  1900  the  Association  entered  into 
special  relations  ^^nth  the  Intemntionale  Mumk-- 
geseUschq^^  with  certain  privileges  iu  the  way 
of  aabaeriptioii,  to  roembert  of  botii  eoeietiee. 
In  1904  the  Association  Ix'f^nmf  inoor[>orated. 
In  the  present  year  (1906)  the  Council  and 
oflioen  are  as  follow! 

President— Sir  a  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart.  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Messrs,  W.  G.  Adams,  C.  A. 
Barry,  Sir  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cammings,  Mr.  Otto  Ooldaclimldt,  Sir  A.  0. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  C.  Maclean,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Pren- 
dergast,  Prof.  E.  Prout,  Lord  Kayleigh,  Sir 
C.  Villiers  Stanford.  Ordinary  members  of 
Council— Messrs.  W.  W.  Cohbett.  C.  B.  Edgar, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd,  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitlnnd,  Dr. 
W.  G.  M  Naught,  Dr.  F.  G.  Shinu,  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Southgate,  W.  Barclay  Squire^  J.  F.  B. 
Stoiner,  and  F.  G.  Webb.  Mr.  C.  B.  Edgar  in 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Percy  Baker 
the  Secretary.  C.  M. 

MUSICAL  BOX.   [See  Autokatio  Ami. 
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MUSICAL  FEASTS.  The  Musical  Feasta 
which  pireoeded  the  Hvdeal  Drama  were  so 
called  becanae  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to 
celebrate  any  joyful  ot'casion,  svirh  rh  the 
marriage  of  princes,  with  feasts  aud  games 
and  mdodramatio  poetry,  eoomnpanied  with 
theatrical  reprcspntitions.  Fr-its  of  arms, 
jonata,  and  tonraameuts,  also  made  part  of  the 
amlertaliiBiaiity  wlildi  waa  ia  lti]j  of  nnuli  tiia 


same  character  as  the  masques  and  pageants  in 
England  in  tiie  time  of  Elizabeth       Jamee  L' 

So  much  were  these  Musical  Feasts  in  request 
that  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  musicians  of 
the  day  were  employed  to  arrange  the  ech^ne, 
celebrated  arebiteete  deriaed  the  extraordinary 
and  ela1>orate  machinery  brought  in  to  enhance 
the  ett'eot,  and  great  painters — in  one  instance 
a  pupil  of  Perugino,  Bastiano  di  San  Gallo — > 
oondescended  to  paint  the  scenery. 

*  Like  the  musical  feasta,'  savn  l^umpv  ( Hint. 
ii  60),  '  the  first  Italian  operas  were  {jerformed 
in  tlie  palaoee  of  prinoee,  for  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  or  on  some  particular  occasion  of  joy 
and  festivity,  at  the  expense  of  the  SovcreiRii  or 
the  Republic,  and  not  m  theatres  supported  by 
genetal  oontrlbation.'  (See  il  Quadri»t  v. 
p.  600.)  c.  M.  p. 

MUSICAL  GLASSES.  [See  Hakmokica, 
▼oL  iL  p.  297.1 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF.  Three  or  four  centuries  ago  the 
distinction  between  a  collection  for  practical  use, 
ooeh  aa  often  enated  in  royal  and  noble  palacei, 
and  a  collection  of  musical  curiosities  was  not  so 
sharply  defined  as  in  the  present  day  ;  but  the 
Museum  of  Alphonso  II.  at  Ferrara,  the  instru> 
menta  acquired  by  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Aii.-^tria  in 
the  16th  century,  the  Museum  of  Manfred 
Septala  of  Milan  and  the  oolleetione  of  the 
Venetian  Contarini,  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici 
at  Florence,  and  of  Dandeleu  in  F'Unders  in 
the  l7th  century  show  that  great  intcr>3^ 
and  valne  were  attached,  even  then,  to  instru- 
ments of  nuiRic  nthr-r  than  for  the  expression  of 
musical  ideas.  The  Italian  writer  Saba  (c;  1646) 
mentiona,  aa  a  mm  fiMihioii,  the  decoration  «f 
the  interior  of  palaces  with  organs,  clavecins, 
psalteries,  lutes,  viols,  flutes,  comets,  trumpets, 
and  other  instruments,  and  it  is  probable  that 
from  thia  onetom  (not  unknown  to-day)  arose 
the  more  systematic  and  intelligent  collection 
of  ancient  instruments.  There  was,  however, 
one  branch  of  thie  subject  which  these  earlier 
enthosiasts  were  obliged  to  leave  untouched, 
and  the  ethnological  collr->tion.sof  niu.sical  in.stni- 
ments  which  now  atlord  so  much  information 
ea  to  tiie  ekiU  and  praetioe  of  primitive  raoea 
were  &»  unknown  as  they  were  impossible. 

luthesubjoined  list  of  museums  and  collections 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  denote  their  object 
and  extent,  and  the  following  abbrariatiooa 
!  have  been  used  : — Enroyvpan  Stringed  instru- 
ments. K,  With  keyboards.  W,  European 
Wind  inatmmenta.  P,  Boropean  inetrnments 
of  Percussion.  S  W  P,  A  collection  of  European 
instruments.  E,  Instruments  collected  f'>r 
ethnological  purposes.  A,  Archseological  axKi 
prebiatMio  inetmmenti.  O,  Qenerat  oolleolion« 
including  Ptjrnpran  and  ethnological  specim#ns. 
C,  Printed  catalogue  of  special  interest  with 
date  ti  latait  fan»  known.   An  aateiiak  do< 
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notes  a  public  ooUection  or  catalogm  whoUjT 
derotad  to  miuical  instruments. 

The  difficulty  of  making  the  list  correct  and 
complete  has  bf«n  grest,  especially  as  regards 
collections  in  private  hands  which,  as  the  new 
list  shows,  are  oontinually  changing  locality 
and  owner.  Inquiries,  howerer,  have  been  oare- 
fully  ma<ie,  and  information  thankfully  received 
from  muaeums  and  well-known  collectors,  whilst 
the  catalogues  of  all  the  musical  exhibitions  of 
reoent  yean  hxn  Ima  eelUted.  Owing  to  the 
limitations  of  space  rery  small  collections  and 
the  ownership  of  single  instruments,  however 


A.  wowon 

1.  Orrat  /inl.iin  nnd  trttand 

I<(TB««>oou    PwbUe  Mowiiui  iDcludlnf  tbt  M«nr  eoltMtion  (OL 

ttmvm.  vmml^  and  Albwt  Mmmm.  Sooth  KMUngtoo  jaj: 
•CIS7a  SgiHlwtBi  urn  fwquwiUr  to  Ok  BMhnal  Or— n  and 
ftVillkcU  ■oM«iM.  •  X UMatn  of  Ui*  Kojsl  Cotlac*  of  Miulo, 
&  K— rimtoo  (Ol.  Inclodn  tb*  Dunkldaon  iC.  privsUl  and  Ulpkln* 
CMbctioifu.  mlm>  \hm  Trnfon  amd  IM*  CotlaeUuiu  of  lD<IU.n  Initru- 
mmU.  TIm  BriUtk  Vaaran  (A.  K).  IndUn  MaMum.  B.  Kon- 
■iBftun  iRi.  HarnliBM>  (UkmIob  Countx  Couocll)  Hiueum.  Fur««t 
HUl  «8  W  Pt:  C.  IWM.  Th«  CryaUl  PaJac*.  eydaDhun  (K).  Tba 
Uxidon  MimUiMTj  SocMr  (K). 

M*«<  Hr<rr«H.  Kox*>l  ColUv*  of  Mtiaic,  '  Hiinrr  Wataon  '  CoUec- 
tl  'ri  (Ji     •(",  In  prvparmtiun. 

Oxrvu.    UolTcralty  Muwvm  with  rttt-BlTm CoUwtkm  (B). 

WABanrotaa.    Munlrtpal  MoatOi 

■mmmml  •  UniTcnity  M«il»  Maal  WK  WiHaaat  Mmmm 
«C  aaMvrtMaaJOl;  Q.  ~  , 

 JiK|.Art«a|. 


I  al  Irtah  MMiateetafat. 
laollaethnM  of  aiaaioU  I 
Xraara.  O.  rMtor  (P). 
Ba4»w*SKA  Iai.jiiiD.  l*<x>iJL   C.  van  RaaJU  Eaq.  (S  W  P). 
CtATDo*  Hovaa,  WtaaMw.  BIr  &  Vonwy  i  B,  aapootaHy  Jav 


B.  1.  AfnMliMit.  a^.  (•».    Waawa.  Olaa  a  Ooi 
|WF>. 

B— H  II  Cot  KT.  Rom.    X.  (r  MorTatt.  K'-^j  K 

■*wiau>.  tl«Ku>w.   aai.  F.  W.  Oalpln  (tii.  C.  la 

A.  rrara,  laq.  (8.  W).    /.  A.  Tlllar  Maltteatf.  In.  (SI.  Mt 
Arthar  and  Alfn^  Hill  rs).    HowsTd  Haad.  Eaq.  (8).    A.  8.  Buaa. 
■aq.  tm.    U*mn.  Ku.lnJl  CmtU  (W). 

MAScaBOTaa.    Boddliifton  CoilaotiaB  (KJ  paitljr  dlapanad;  C. 


>  prapanUuo. 


aocraAMmni. 
WaauT.  Bi 
WoMai  aaa  W 

BalltOT  i8  W  P). 

•CAA-raara.    KatioiuU  HaniarUn  Moaaum  (A.  O). 
Lnta.   Maaaam  Pranelaeu-Carullnuin  (H  W  P). 
BaLaacaa.  If oaoaot  Oarollao-AugiiaUam  (8  W  P).  A  briaf  (aida- 


Viaana. 

Inp-^al  Maiwani.  ioata^tUMAl 
Bthn>«raiilUciiJ  Muaann^ 
Pn*aU  CoUactlooa  :— 
Biaaaaraav    Pnnaa  Batarbaay  (8). 
▼laaaa.  Ika  faptaamtatlvaaef 


•  MaMam  of  Um  Oaaallachaft  d«r  Mualkfraanda  (8  W  P). 

(0|;  0,1801. 


W.daBiithwMMOWir 


Avtarnv.  T¥oStaaaHaaaaa  rSiriTt  CUni 

BaroioL   Archcolofloal  Maaaam  (A  K). 
Bkcbkui.    *  HuaeiKB  o(  tha  Conaarratoiro  da  Maaiqae  (U| 
thrr*        }<^  ]ino.  Maaana  aC  thaOe*^  Stata  (a»  Ti 

iK    •(■,  r«ri 

rrlvsU  CoilaoUen 


4,  Ammart 

<-or8sa*on.  National  Maaan  a(  Aatl<|atUaa  (Al.  Hm  1 
(rm|^>hi<:^  MtiMrain  I  Ki.  *TlMHeHBaifr 
U»a  ladoatruU  Muaaoiu  (O). 

ntvata  OaUaatlea 

MattO.  CUodloa  (O) :  1900. 

ft.  ^ranre 

PAaia-  *  Ma—um  of  tha  Ccuaaf  Tataiia  da  Mi 

with  two  Hui>t>l«>n«ota. 

rrtvato  Coltocttona 
Wum.  M.rMtt(8Wn 

^Bm*! tSrW V  rn  ILKantolD. 
VSoMAOto  m. 

Toxa  m 


I  of  tha  Hoahaahato  ttr  Mailk.  ChaHaMaaboit. 

taelodlDf  part  of  tb*  8nn#ck  Collection  48  W  P.,  and  Chlnaaa 
Inatrumratai;  *C  {f^rt  utiljr',  ltV2.  Muaeum  fttr  Volkarkoada 
(A.  El  i  i;.  isftt,  ate.  Maaaoai  tttt  Kuaatfawarba  (BI;  C,  UBS,  ata. 
Hohananllarn  Moaanoi  P  W  I|.  iHltHtlH  iBIknMBIIi  btloiigliW 

to  tha  Horal  Houaa. 

BaaaLAC.   Hchtaalacha  Mnara-n  fhr  Kanitcaworbe  (8  W  PI. 

CuUkiaa.  *Har«r  Collactiao  for  tha  C'onaamtolra  da  Mualqoo. 
porchaaad  frum  Paul  da  Witt.  Laitalti.  IBOS  (HW  P);  •C109  WUt 

Cull.f.  IIKM. 

Uakhbtadt.    OroaabanovUchaa  Muacum  |8  W). 
DaiuiDBa.   Boyal  OolUetion  IH  W). 

PBAKaroaTON  HAllt.  Btidttachaa^HUtiiillrtlMM— aaiWWffV 

Hambi  ho.    HUidttirhaa  Maaraiu  iM  w  Pi 

Lktdev.    RlJkaMuaattm  (K|.  Miixinii  of  Atitlqulttaa  |Bgya(laa|. 
Ml  nil  H.    BAnrlAO  Matlooal  Muaauin  |8  W  P) ;       USk  v 
NiaKaaaao    (iomiaalMiMi  |B  W  ft 

PriraU  CoUactlona  — 
DaaBbKK.    Prof.  A.  PVeha  (8). 
Lairuo.  Harr  Paul  do  Witt  (8  W  P-« 
^«n«A8B.  Ban  XUahartaaa JB. 


MiooaLatraa. 
Prtvato  CnlUstloa  :— 


<wy. 

rlk.T.  Si^arlacT  (Ot. 


8.  Itaig 

BOLOOWA.    Moaao  CI«ieol8  W  Pi  :  oOL 

PLoaaaca.   Btmaoaa  Muaanin  (A). 

MiLAS.  •Mnaaoaaof  tha 
Clvicu  iB.  aapaetanrX 

Nirtaa.    National  1  , 

Boaa.  •TlMlluaciiaifltlhaAadiap*'iL 
Vattaaa  Moaaom  (A). 

Tom  Miiwui  0t  AaMdrttlaa  (A^  

▼moa  lIaiiftG|flMi,lSadtaf  thaOamr 

▼■aovA.  Maaa^ClilM  <W). 
PrtT»to  Qpnaattaa  :— 

.  KrauM  (01 :  aC. 


Mb 


PWf». 


(•). 

(OljC. 


UKLAiBoroaa.   Muaao  Bthnofia; 
Caaooar.  KaaaMUalarlHt 
Moacow.  •Maaaoai  aftha 

K    I'tir  t-'tv  ♦  M  n«.  um  of  th» 


raphlqaa  (B). 
Maaaui  |S  Wt 
Baaralaln4»  MHl^aa  lOK 


Muato  Etba<i(raphtqua  IKI. 

 iphlqua  (Kl. 

la 


(AK 


(•wrj. 


•c,  ia»4. 

▼ttM. 


Maaata. 
Prirata  Colleetloua 
Cadii.   8«Anr  B.  Viiii<.(rA  i»j 
MABaia.  Bar  Bojral  UlfbDaaa  Prti 

■Hiwua    •MwlhhlatorUka  Mnaaat(0)}*a, 

BAat.B.   MItUlallaaUdta  Sanmluac  (8  W  P) ;  C.  ISSB 
Zoaioa.  Laadaa  Maaaam  |S  W  P) ;  C  In  prajatattaa. 
PHraU  OcWaaMaaa  t— 
Qwrnrntk.  Pm  M.  Badat  II.  aapaetally 

'VaStnnalHrfiWrv 

B.  ASIA 

imparial  Palaoo  (anctant  Cblnaaa  Inttnintaatal. 
  _  .       Tba  Palaoa  (old  Indian  : 

la  thaaa  eoantita  i 
foaad  la  tha  tamptaa 

rHvalaOallaettoas— 

■.fhlonaatfnfi 


Caiv*.  Pakla. 


laalatfiyai 


AFRICA 

(Afrioaa  Inainnaantal. 


D.  AMERICA 

Aaw  Aaaoa.    MaMam  of  the  I'lilvrnUr  of 
tha  fltaanii  Collartlon  in  < ;  C  Iij  i  rrr'^ratlon. 
Bovroa.    Caoibrtdsa.  Poahuilr  Muaautu  (B;. 
BaAttt.  Ia  Plata  Maaaam  IE*. 
CaiCAOa.   PWd  ColnmMan  Maaaam  (11. 
CMII.S.    Santlafn,  National  Miioiin  lAV 
Masioo.    Nattonal  Miim-uid.  Un  .  .  (  'itf  i  Al. 
Maw  Yoaa.  Tha  Matropolitaa  Muaaoia  of  Art,  Croaby  Brown 

Ml.  •ft  iBimiB  miii  —  -    -  - 
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Ukoscav. 

a.  f  iJUburjr  (W). 
Mbw  Hawmm,  Oosh 
▼lONMiiA.  B.  OourmiA. 


F-  W.  O. 
See  LlBKAUl£8, 


K.  fK-EANIA 
HonoLULC.    Hie  BUbop  Muaeuto  (Kl :  C.  IH92. 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES. 
ToL  ii.  pp.  690-720. 

MUSICAL  LOAN  E.XHIBITIONS.  Tlie 
idea  or  bringing  before  the  public  the  art 
treMDiet  of  priTate  eolleetors  under  the  form 
of  a  loan  exliibition  is  essi'iitially  English,  the 
Special  Exhibition  of  AuLitnt  Musical  Instru- 
ments held  at  South  Kensington  in  1872  being 
•eknowledgBd  the  prototype  of  the  many 
fimilir  collections  which  have  since  l)een  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Although  musical 
exhibitions  for  trade  purposes  only  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  students 
of  musical  history  will  find  much  infonnation 
in  the  reports  on  the  musical  instruments  in  the 
two  earliflrt  London  eachiUtioiii  (the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  Intamational  Exhi- 
bition of  1862)  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  and  the 
accounts  by  Clay  and  Pont(k:oulant  of  the  musical 
Motion  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  whilst 
many  recent  exhibitions,  though  not  arranj!:e<l 
with  this  particular  olyect  in  view,  hare  afforded 
nnaiiial  opportnnitiea  of  hMuring  Hm  mmio  of 
«xtni>Bnrof»oan  peoples  performed  by  native 
artists.  In  the  following  list  are  included  the 
names  of  the  most  important  exhibitions,  in 
which  there  havo  beon  loan  oolleotionB  of  mnsi- 
Oal  iutnunentfl  and  litcrnturo,  those  of  marked 
▼aine  from  an  antii|uarian  standpoint  being 
denoted  by  an  asterisk.  Official  catalogues 
of  noeptional  interest,  and  trentiMa  which 
have  hc«n  pnMished  hcnring  on  thoso  exhibi- 
tions, are  mentioned  under  the  special  occasion 
whioh  pradooad  them. 

ma  Lanaa.  *taMial  nAIMHaD  of  Aailat  MMtal  Tailiii 
■Mta,  SomOi  KHMliijAoa.  CaMogvm  wlfh  tetredwCfaiia.  ncHm.  and 

phoiuKrmpb*  hf  Carl  Rnir),  1(CS.  Cnsnon*  Vlellnn  am)  VarnUh.  )>r 
Ctiarlm  Hmde,  IHTI    H<.in>-  aixsoant  of  tho  SpKlal  Rihthltlon, 
ApiwttUls  3  to  Catali>Ku«  nt  th«  Mttdcal  lonrumcaU  In  a  Keoalng- 
too  Knamm.  hj  C  Kngrl.  IfCi. 

187a  Paul*.  •HUtor1<sl  KxhIblUan.  TVooMUro.  Baport  I>t 
Owlvra  Chouquet. 

ISn.  Bkivaeui.    National  RxhlMtlon. 

IflSI.  MlLAK    •  Mu<i<al  Eihlt.itiim    OfflcU]  CaUlof  lie  with  iihort 


LmrDoif.  *UnD  Coll«cUoQ  o(  Musical  iDatrumMta,  Booka, 
k..aitnrtnall.  A  y«T]r  SmooUmUiw  bW4  loeaaiMeUaawiUiUM 
hmntlnD*  RihtMUoa.  Oaida  to  tfe*  Voaa  Collortlon  with  Bot«a 
awl  prrf«i«-  hy  A.  J.  Hlpklna.  IWO.  A  Bri»f  riptl.m  of  BplncU. 
aiKlothrr  K<  )  Ixwiitl  InatruitH'nUIn  the  Ix>»ri  ('•■11.-- ti  .11,  l.j  WUtUtii 
Dkia  (privatoly  printed).  Nutoa  on  HUmcae  Musical  Inatruniruta 
(Stamaaa  Bmlaaqr,  Uoodcml.  IHH.  MwtoU  iMtrniMnta.  Blatorio, 
Bare,  and  Unique,  by  A.  J.  HIpklna.  with  lUaetnitloBa  In  eoIoDr  by 
W.  Olbh.  I8BB. 
inw.  RDiaanaaa.  Intmuitlonal  rxhlhlticm. 
|((>C  MAiKraBam.  RofaJ  Jul>llr«  ExhtbtUnn  (Muaical  auto, 
gra^n). 

imi.  Bouwaa.  *  Internationa]  Kxhibltion  of  Musical  Inatru- 
■Mnta.   OflMal  Oktalofuc  with  abort  notea 

BainannjL   Indaatrial  Art  RxhiUtion. 
im0.  Ptaiii     •rnlirtanl  Kihlhltion.    Rrr">rt  nn  the  Murifl 
loitniroentji  \ij  IIiJIk.uviii.'  Uuny.  Ln  Ka<-tur<-  lriiitruiiM>nt«to(wtaS 
InatraniMita),  with  lllnatrationa  br  Conatant  nvrra.  I8MIL 
    ~  *liMtl«B.< 


■»«iiU.bittli»ll  aOWi  nwiiliti  my  mwiipMoK  OSM 
abort  pfvfiuf  tn  the  mnrftal  aBrUon  l>m(TipUvt 
Muatoal  I  tKtriimpQla  with  pr<*fa<'r«.  llluatratMMb 
Captain  C  R.  Day.    1»)  (Ryr«  *  Spottlawood*). 
K&inoMB.    IntaTTkattooal  BsMMtIa*. 
laia  ViHi»A.  •lDt«ra*U«nalBxMMttaalMHtei 
lift 


nalM.1 

itlOMl 


IVMattoBal'MalkM.  Mwtall 
Om  tatanwtlaMi  BaklfatUao  at  Vtanna,  by  R.  A.  Marr. 

Internationa)  Rxhibitiun  of  Muste  and  the  I>ran>a.  aditad  by  Hlp- 
Mtviiirrt,  and  S.  hnrldrr.  translated  from  the  CSeruan.  IMM. 
Loiiixuc.   Mualcal  Art  BxblUttoo,  Boyal  A4)iaariiun.  Gate- 
lonM  with  aboct  prefWoea  and  notcik 

I8KL  CaiCMO.  Hie  WorhraOolaznMaa  Kihibitkm.  TOiialiatrf 
and  annutatcd  OataloKUP  of  the  Mteinert  C^llM-tion  of  Kryed  and 
Htilncal  InatrnmentJ.  ina. 
IHM.  EDiwaiiaan.    Uaaa  axhlUUcM  of  tha SoiMj  of  T 
imn.  u.jiDo».  victcvtar      * ~  " 

Muatoal  UtAraturei. 


issa  Bnu*.  WwlainilinHtaB. 

notM. 

l!».y  •  Mii.l.'al  Kihil.it!. .n.  Cr)-iital  Palace     n«  ! 

KahiblUu^^^^tlM  whole  oullectiao  waaayetMnat^ral^ 

pretema  and  Latimna. 

PtKiK.  •I'niraml 
tra!...!  lUf.rt  •>(  theOoMllttW  aatttMi 

l|.riM«U'ly  printeii). 

liWS.  IkvTun.  IT.8.A.  BUtorieai: 
Cataliicue  with  Botea  liy  Cblekerlng. 

I<*J4.  UiNDOH,  •Trnvntury  Rxhibltlonof  theMoaiaUM^Conipany. 
Flahiiiongera'  Hall.  An  Important  fcwture  wm«  the  ayateiu  of  Ually 
Lmtunia.  Oftlclal  ratjilivn"  with  prrfafM  an<l  not«  1904.  Tke 
l^-tiim  olth  llluntnti.  Ti.  l<«i>l  (Walt«r  Bi-ott  I'ul.I .•hlng  Ok.|. 
nioatntad  and  Annotated  t^talogna  tNoriaUo)  In  the  preaa. 

V.  w.o. 

MUSICAL  PSRIODICALS.   See  Fteion- 

CAI.s,  MfSICAL. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
This  Soeiety  was  foanded  in  AprQ  1858  hy  o 

btnly  of  ninsicianH,  professional  and  amateur, 
who  had  originally  been  members  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  wished  to  re-oonsti- 
tute  it.  This  being  found  impractioable,  tb*j 
established  a  new  institution,  under  the  name 
of  the  Musical  Society  of  London.  Among  tho 
names  of  this  body  sre  found  tiiose  of  Chsilea 
Salaman,  Esq.,  the  chief  mover  of  the  jiroject 
(to  whose  kindnes.s  the  present  writer  is  indebtetl 
for  his  infornuition),  who  held  the  post  of 
Honorary  Seorstary  until  1865,  when  Mr.  O.  C. 
Verrinder  succeedod  him  ;  .^ngiistine  Sargood, 
Rs(^.  (Treasurer) ;  0.  £.  Hondey,  Esq.  f Honoraiy 
Librarian) ;  W.  V.  Wallsoe ;  O.  A.  MadiHion ; 
Henry  Smart ;  Jules  Benedict ;  Stephen  ElTOy  ; 
John  Ooss  ;  E.  J.  Hopkins  ;  B.  Moliqne  ;  Sir 
F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart ;  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley ; 
l>e8ideB  oUier  ptominont  mnsloians.  The  olgeets 
of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  early  prospectuses^ 
were  : — To  promote  social  intercourse  among  its 
members  and  with  musicians  of  this  and  other 
countries  ;  to  form  a  musissl  library  for  the  use 
of  menil>er9  ;  to  hold  oonversazioni.  at  which 
pa^iers  on  musical  subjects  might  be  read,  and 
subjects  of  musical  interest  disonsMd  ;  to  givo 
orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  concerts,  and 
occasionally  lectures  ;  to  aflT'irtl  the  opfwrtunity 
of  trying  new  com|»oeition8 ;  to  publish  occasional 
papers,  calculated  to  extend  the  theoretical  and 
historical  knowledge  of  musio.  The  members 
consisted  of  fellows,  aasodatee,  and  lady-asso- 
ciateB,whos6  snbseription  wis  fixed  atone  guinea. 
The  following  were  honorary  fellows  : — Auber, 
Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Meyerbeer,  Moscheles, 
Rossini,  and  Spohr.  The  conductor  of  the 
Society  daring  uie  whole  period  of  its  existesMS 

\va<^  Mr.  Alfred  Mcn<>n.  Tlic  first  foncert  took 
place  on  Jan.  26,  1669,  when  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoyen,  the  *  Ifelusina '  Orertore 
of  Ifendelssolin,  and  a  osntnts  by  G.  A.  Mac- 
iiuMi,  <lfsy-Dsy/  eta,  wsm  ^ten.  Gade's 
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HjghUnd  Orertara  wm  peiforewd  At  the  teoond 

flMCCrt.  Among  the  nnwt  intfrfsting  it«ms  of 
the  programme  in^iy  mentioned,  Sohumaun'ii 
Symphony  (No.  l;,  .May  1861  ;  Joft^jm's  Oon« 
MTto  In  the  HungArtAQ  style,  played  by  the 
composer,  March  12,  1862  ;  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  April  30,  1862,  on  which 
aeeMbm  Steplitii  Hellw  T^Mftd  HoourCg  Oon> 
c*rtn  for  two  |ii.inn<i  with  Cliarles  Hallr  ;  Siilli- 
Tan's  'Tempehl'  Music, May  21, 1862;  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  Eb,  June  13,  1866.  Besides  the 
ngnlar  concerts,  conrwaudiud  mn  oooMumally 
fiven,  at  which  the  programmes  were  frequently 
tvnarkAble,  and  objects  of  antiquarian  and 
irtitlio  intarert  wen  exhibited.  At  tiia  first 
conversazione,  for  example,  Mr.  Charles  Salanian 
played  two  pieces  by  Orlando  Gibbons  on  a 
▼irginaL  At  the  last  concert,  March  20,  1867, 
tike  moat  intareating  feuturc  of  the  programme 
WIS  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasiu,  the  pianoforte 
put  of  which  waa  played  by  Mme.  Schumann. 
Ob  April  15  folkmhig  the  apamtkas  of  Ota 
tMUtf  wna  suspended,  in  <M>naeqnenoe  of  the 
inadf^uiicy  of  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  schemes,  and  the  proceedings  were 

**MITSICAL  UNION,  THE.  An  association, 
managed  by  a  President,  Vice-President,  Com- 
mittee of  fifteen  noblemen  ami  gentlemen,  and 
a  Director(John  Ella),  which  gave  alg^t mating 
of  classical  charolx?r  music  for  nmny  a«»a»on.H  in 
London.  The  Musical  Union  took  its  origin  in 
■ooia]  gsfliarfaigi  held  at  Mr.  Slla'a  ndldanea, 
hut  in  184  4  the  Society  assumed  greater  import- 
ance, and  its  concerts  never  failed  to  sustain  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  which  they  were 
remarkable  from  the  first.  A  list  of  all  the 
artists  who  have  app»virf>fl  at  the  Musical  Union 
would  include  the  names  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated azaoatsnta  of  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  many  of  whom  were  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Ella.  It  ia  inipcKSsilile  to  esti- 
mate too  highly  the  important  iuilueuce  this 
floeietf  had  in  diaaeminating  a  taste  for  good 
music  amongst  tho  npprr  classes  in  Tymdon. 
The  system  of  placing  the  performers  in  the 
aantra  of  •  etrcle,  which  waa  adopted  at  theae 
etmcerts,  gave  them  a  social  (tham  to  which  a 
considerable  share  of  their  ^iU(-oe«'^  was  no  doubt 
owing ;  bat  the  greatest  boon  which  musicians 
owe  to  tibe  Mwrioal  Union  waa  tha  introduction  of 
analytical  programmes,  which  were  first  adopted 
in  London  by  Professor  Ella  at  these  concerts. 
fSee  Analysis.]  The  programmes  were  de- 
tlfand  to  tha  members  a  day  m  two  before  the 
performances  took  place — a  plan  highly  to  be 
eommended.  The  association  ceased  to  exist 
in  1880,  and  ita  fonndar,  Mr.  EHla,  died  Oet  2, 
1888.  Mr.  B.  8. 

MUSICIANS'  COMPATa'.  Tlie  worshipfnl 
Company  of  Musicians  of  London  has  a  hiHtory 
and  aaMMiations  which  carry  back  the  mind  to 
tha  mwiwl  lilii  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tha  daya 


of  the  tronbadonra  aad  ninatrels.    Tlia  Gfaartar 

by  v.hicli  the  Company  roceiv. d  it^  corporate 
existence  and  legal  status  dates  back  no  £Mrther, 
it  ia  true,  than  1604,  in  which  year  it  waa 
grantdi  by  James  the  First.  This  was  not, 
however,  tb^  first  instrument  by  which  minstrels 
in  England  had  been  empoweml  to  form  them- 
aal¥aa  into  Onildt  or  fhitemitiaa,  fiir  the  Patent 
Roll  gives  us  the  Charter  granted  by  King 
Edward  IV.  in  1469  to  his  '  beloved  minstrels,' 
empowering  them  to  constitute  themselves  into 
a  gbild  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  tlie 
government  of  the  craft  or  'mystery'  of 
musicians,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy 
grievanoea  and  improve  the  poor  eatata  into 
which  the  calling  had  evidently  then  fallen 
from  the  high  ei^teem  in  which  it  had  been  held 
in  previous  centuries.  This  Charter,  preserved 
by  Kymer  in  hiH  well  known  JRwIfna,  where 
the  orirniial  Latin  text  is  given,  pog««p«5srs  'T'^t 
iuter^t,  by  reason  of  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  xmuioil  praetltionefa  of  thoee  days.  Though 
apparently  the  earliest  on  record,  it  cannot 
have  been  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  in  it  we  ar© 
told  that  'the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Minstrels'  had  eatabUahad  and 
ordained  similar  brnthnh  iods  or  guilds  'in 
timen  {Kist.'  Of  these  earlier  Charters,  unfortu* 
nately,  no  copy  is  known,  but  it  will  be  safe  to 
assame  that  the  rules  which  tliey  contained  for 
the  govemT!!OT!t  of  the  guild  difl'ered  little  from 
those  laid  down  in  the  document  here  re- 
ferred to. 

This  earlier  Charter  wh.h  granted  in  response 
to  the  prayer  of  the  King's  Minstrels,  whose 
names  are  given.  They  were  Walter  Halliday 
(Marshal),  John  (Jlifl,  Robert  Marshall,  Thomaa 
Greno,  Thomas  Caltliorne,  William  Cliff,  Wil- 
liam Christean,  and  William  Eynsham.  Thej 
ooniplain  of  the  wrang  done  tham  hy  'oertain 
ignorant  rustics  and  craftsmen  of  various  call- 
ings, who  falsely  represent  themselves  to  be 
minstrels  ;  although  they  are  in  that  art  by  no 
maana  learned  or  akilled,  they  nevarlhaleao 
move  from  ]>lace  to  place  on  festival  days  and 
collect  all  those  profits  by  means  of  which  the 
Ring's  Minstrala  ahonld  obtain  their  living '  ; 
and  furthermore,  that  thOB  'much  disgrace  is 
brought  upon  the  art  or  occupation  of  minstrels.' 
To  remedy  the  grievances  Uma  complained  of, 
the  minatrsla  named  were  erected  into  a  cor|H>ra- 
tion  with  perj>eturil  s  k session,  STid  were  given 
powers  of  examination,  supervision,  control,  and 
correction  of  all  minstrels  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  the  County  of  Chester  excepted,  for 
there  the  minstrels  were  uufler  other  pprrial 
control  (sec  Sir  Peter  Leycester's  Historical 
AnUquiUies  of  Chahire).  What  meoanre  of 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  new  guild  to 
iinjirove  the  condition  of  the  members,  or  what 
wotf  ita  eventual  fate,  is  not  recorded.  Ita 
existence  moat  have  been  short*lived,  boweverp 
for  at  the  opening  of  the  16th  oentnty  we  find 
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mention  of  a  new  guild,  a  'Fellowship  of 
Minstrels  and  Freemen  of  the  City  of  London,' 
though  when,  and  by  whom  it  was  instituteiJ, 
there  ia  nothing  so  far  discovered  to  show. 
Hoiv«v«r,  in  Ilia  history  of  ^  Pewtwwi' 
Company  by  Welch,  under  date  1500  and  1501, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Pewterers'  Hall  was  fre- 
quently let,  the  Miustrels  or  Musicians  being 
MBongrt  flM  prineipal  hirers. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  jmH-sing  that  the 
tsim  '  Minstrel '  is  a  loose  one  and  has  led  to 
some  oonfiifioii,  »  noteUa  fastnos  bsing  the 
Henry  Walker,  'oitisniaiid  minstrel  of  London,' 
from  whom  Shakespeare  held  his  house  in  Black- 
friars.  Walker's  oouneotion  with  the  Musicians' 
Company  is  mentiooed  in  hie  will  witii  oodidl 
proved  August  30,  1616,  where  he  dswribes 
himself  as  a  '  Musitian  of  London.' 

The  association  that  existed  between  musio 
and  players  leads  one  to  mppoie  thnt  in  all 
probability  Shakea{)eare,  too,  was  a  member  of 
the  Musicians'  Company,  but  owing  to  the 
BoH  of  the  Fkeemen  oonneobsd  with  tbeCompany 
at  that  period  having  been  destroyed,  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  proof  for  this  supiwsition. 

In  the  early  days,  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  these  City  Musicians  or  *vraits,'  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  was  to  supply  the 
music  for  the  City  Pageants  and  Festivities.* 

The  FeUomhip  of  tike  fkieemen  end  Minstrsli 
of  the  City  of  London  have  msny  complaints  to 
make  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those 
raised  by  the  minstrels  of  Edward  IV.,  *the 
poTwtie  and  deeey '  to  which  tiiey  an  bronght 
by  the  'continucll  recorse  of  foreign  minstrels 
daily  resorting  to  the  City  out  of  all  the  Con  trays 
of  England.'  For  the  remedy  of  this,  and  for 
the  better  government  of  the  London  Minstrels, 
the  testing  of  '  their  sufficiency  in  their  art,' 
and  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  teaching 
of  mnsb  and  daneing,  we  find  that  ndea  were 
oontinually  enacted  and  re-enacted,  but  without, 
as  it  would  seem,  any  permanent  measure  of 
success.' 

BTentually  the  Fellowship  appears  to  have 

been  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  reconstitute  it  upon  a  new 
basis.   This  waa  ftarnished  by  the  Chartsr  of 

James  I.,  which  brought  into  ezistenoe  the 

Worsliipful  Comi>any  of  Muaicians.  It  was 
incorporated  at  the  prayer  of  the  above-men- 

*  The  Urnj  at  thr  London  Witltii  In  1S78  U  rli^K-rihwl  In  Pair- 
bolt'*  l-ord  Mayori  I'ajfnnli,  l*t.  I.  p.  "O,  u  folli>«»    '  Hint- 

r«d  ■iMrea  and  cap*,  ererj  on*  havtag  hU  atlrpT  cuUat  about  hU 
Bwk.'  TlwiowiM  wMiitytt^llMSTtUd  WitnlwMotthewwuut 
dar  Uoe.  trimmed  with  tor.  IB  ttM  Diarr  of  Henrr  Machni, 
cltt»n  %tn\  iiiTchAnt-tejrtor  of  London.  1590-63.  tn%i  >«  wwn  aitcb 
WtriM  %.*  th>'  followiny;— . 

'The  fant  •Ujr  «f  8»ptemh«r  (ISM)  wm  (tent  OjIIm  (Ur.  and  ther 
wma  a  gooiJIv  pronwiron  abowt  the  piuTTcbe  with  toe  wbettee 
(walUi  anri  the  can«p<i  borne,  and  the  Bacrpnient.  and  ther  waa  a 
goodly  maaee  aonfe  as hi>ne  hard  :  and  iii.wt«T  Tboniaa  Orenelle,  was- 
ehandter  mad  a  irratt  drner  for  maet<T  Garter  and  my  ladfe.  and 
maater  Ma/-hyll<-  thi'' •hrrffe  and  fa  wife,  and  Iwth  thechamburlayn*. 
:>nd  ni'Miy  oiir^liipf  111!  Ukcn  and  wnravn  at  d«>n«>r,  and  the  whpttea 
pUjM  and  drrer*  odar  rnxnatemllee.  (or  ther  wae  a  gntt  dener.' 

•  tSomaa  korlqr  wtMw  a*  lolhm  la  th«  •PwUittM  ot  rirrt 
noakit  ol  OoomH  Lmmw.'  laW:— 'Tk*  wutmX  ml— i  ol  thU 
twaMMi  and  Tmowaed  Cltle  bath  bMB        to  ntalM  wmk 


tioned  Fellowship  of  the  Minstrels  of  London 
(of  whidh  it  was  consequently  the  direct  successor 
and  representative),  under  the  stylo  and  title  of 
'  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Muaieiana  of  London.*  It  was  to  be  gowned 
by  a  Master,  two  wardens,  and  a  body  of 
assistants  numbering  not  less  than  thirteen  and 
not  more  than  twenty,  and  it  was  to  be  in- 
veatsd  with  foil  powers  for  the  control  and 
government  of  all  minstrels  and  musicians  in 
the  Gitj  of  London  and  within  three  miles 
thereof.  In  aoooidanoe  with  tlie  aothoiity  con* 
fcrred  in  the  Charter,  the  Company  drew  up  an 
elaborate  series  of  l)y-law8  for  the  regulation  of 
the  teaching  of  muaic  within  its  jurisdiction. 
These  rake,  which  are  too  elabotste  and  exten- 
sive to  quote  here,  afford  some  interesting  matter 
for  readers  of  to-day.  It  must  be  a4imitted, 
however,  that  they  exhibit  a  business-like  and 
wise  regard  for  the  intereats  of  its  members, 
their  proficiency  in  their  art,  and  also  for  the 
training  and  morals  of  the  apprentices. 

The  Arms  of  the  Comiuny  were  granted  bj 
Camden,  Oct.  15,  1604,  and  approved  by  Sir 
Henry  St.  George  Richmond,  1634,  Philip 
Pikeman  being  Master,  Walter  Clarke  and 
Philip  Janvrin,  Wardens,  and  Nicholas  Pinny, 
Clerk.  We  may  add  that  the  principal  charge 
of  the  Arms  is  the  Swan,  the  bird  of  AiwUo 
and  emblem  of  tiie  musieiui'e  or  poet's  song. 

The  etate  of  decline  into  which  the  art  of 
music  as  a  profession  had  fallen  during  the  17th 
century  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  Kevolution 
and  Puritan  domination.  It  ia  therelbre  not 
surprising  that  the  Musicians'  Company  should 
have  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity,  as  ia 
proved  by  a  MS.  dated  about  1660,  whidbi  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Lihniy,  whenin  tiie 
members  of  the  Company  are  enumerated  as 
being  thirteen  in  number.  Later  on,  however, 
it  appeare  to  have  oome  onee  more  to  the  front, 
for  in  1700  the  Company  was  authorised  by  an 
Act  of  Common  Council  to  exercise  juri.s<liction 
over  dancing-masters.  It  likewise  appears  that 
the  Company's  juriadietion  waa  enfiined  no  lata 
as  1768,  in  which  year  an  action  was  success- 
fully brought  by  the  Musicians'  Company  befon 
the  Reoorder  of  London,  againat  Barton  Hndaon* 
for  employing  persons  not  fine  as  muaicians  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet. 

Though  the  Company  is  still  in  active  exist- 
ence, it  poseeassa,  nnftrtnnately,  no  rsoords  of 
its  history  and  acts  during,'  the  gi  e.itcr  [»art  of  the 
three  last  centuries.  These  liave  been  last,  and 
with  them,  of  course,  many  interesting  details 
of  the  musioal  life  of  London  during  that 
period.  However,  some  glimpsea  of  the  Com- 
pany s  history  may  be  found  in  the  Records  of 
the  City  of  Londcn. 

Times  are  changed  since  the  Guilds  were 
potent  factors  in  the  political  and  social  life  of 
England,  when  it  was  necessary  for  those  living 
in  the  Oltj  to  take  np  the  needom  and  Uawf 
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«f  Iht  City  Gnildt  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  trade  or  profession  in  the  confines 
of  the  City.  Nererthel^,  many  of  them  still 
cnit,  and  altbovi^  they  no  longer  diseharge 

to  tht'  full  the  functimiH  for  the  exfr<  isr  of 
which  they  were  originally  founded,  roost  of 
them  have  Adapted  themaelTes  to  the  new 
conditions  and  seek  to  the  best  of  their  power 
to  fnrthcr  the  interests  of  the  calling  with 
which  they  have  been  so  long  associated.  Such 
is  Um  omo  with  tlio  UnmOam*  Oonpany.  It 
ia  doing  all  that  lie«  within  its  Hinited  means, 
by  the  institution  of  scholarships,  competitions, 
the  award  of  medals  and  in  other  irays,  to 
■timilate  and  promote  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  art  which  it  was  established  to  superrise 
and  oontroL  We  may  add  in  passing,  however, 
that  tiio  Mvaioiaiis'OQnipany  has  mmt  pcMMej 
any  great  wealth. 

in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  awards, 
a  sum  is  granted  annually  for  a  scholarship  in 
composition  to  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  Sohool. 
Mr.  Aii'ln  w  C.impgie  has  founded  in  oonnpf'tion 
with  the  Company,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
ftaaman,  two  aeiiolaidiipa  ontitliiig  tho  boldsn 
t. .  tlirrr  years'  free  tuition  at  thuGuildliall  School, 
and  Mr.  S.  £.  Palmer,  whose  beneCiCtions  to 
the  musical  world  M«  ao  well  kBown,  has 
prawntad  to  tho  Oonptiiy,  of  which  he  also 
is  an  honorary  freeman,  the  mm  of  £1250. 
With  the  interest  derived  therefrom  two  other 
•didanbipi  hars  bean  enatsd,  tsnabls^  at  die 
same  Institution,  the  one  by  a  hoy  and  the  other 
by  a  girL  In  1904,  in  connecUon  with  the 
teroentenary  of  the  granting  of  the  Company's 
Chaiiar,  piaaa  were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  D. 
Crews,  the  Master,  anfi  the  Rev.  H  Cnrt, 
liveryman  of  the  Company,  for  various  musical 
oompositioiia,  inehidiiig  a  gnMW  for  the  we  of 
the  Company.  In  addition,  Mr.  Crews  presented 
fifty  guiness  to  the  Guildhall  Sohool  to  be 
employed  in  awisting  poor  stndenta.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Cobbettf  liveryman  of  the  Company,  has 
also  ^ven  a  priae  of  4650  for  a  *  Fbantaqr '  for 
string  quartet. 

Specially  worthy  of  mention  la  tho  RxhiUtion 

heM  hy  till  Tonijany  in  mmni'-'Tnoration  of  its 
Tercentenary  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  which 
«M  opened  by  the  Prinoe  and  Prinoesa  of  Walea 
Oft  the  28th  of  June  1904,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  His  Majesty  heading 
the  list  of  lenders.  Then  was  brought  t(^ether 
a  faBuriublo  oolleotion  of  instmuMfeta,  booka, 
manuscripU,  portraitu,  and  other  objects  b<-ar- 
iiiig  upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music, 
prabably  mora  complete,  valnabte,  and  inatnO' 
Hva  thMi  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
before  been  got  together.  A  finely  illustratrd 
catalogue  of  the  entire  collection  is  now  (11^06) 
in  oemo  of  prapoiation. 

In  nnl<T  that  all  possible  sdvanta^^r  mi^ht 
be  derived  from  the  Exhibition,  a  series  of 
lactonMi  m  tho  ashibita,  with  miukal  iUnrtva- 


tions,  was  delivered.    (These  have  ainao  baon 

published  in  book-form.) 

Among  the  throngs  who  Hocked  to  tins 
Ezhibitioii,  thoae  who  poaasasad  atiffioiant  know* 

ledge  to  estimate  it^  vnhie  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  and  admit  that  iu  promoting  it  the 
Musicians'  Conii>any  had  furnished  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  usefulness,  anda  atrikingtestimonj 
of  their  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  their  art. 

At  the  present  time,  1906,  the  Musioiaii^ 
Company  eonaiata  of  aboat  a  hnndred  livory- 
men.  Election  to  the  Coinj)any  resta  with  the 
Court,  which  consists  of  the  Master,  two 
Wardens  and  not  less  than  thirteen  sssistaats. 
Fees  amounting  to  £42 : 16a.  are  payable  on 
taking  the  Livery.  The  Livery  of  the  Company 
carries  with  it  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  the 
privflegeof  avote  in  the  City  Ibr  Phrliamentaiy 

Elei^tioTis  Finrl  fur  rprt^iin  Civic  afTain^.  The 
Mtudciaus'  Company  is  the  only  City  Company 
ooneemad  witli  the  exercise  of  a  profession. 

By  arrangement  the  Musicians'  Conipaay  WW 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  Worshipful  Coaspany  of 
Stationers'  magmticent  old  HaU. 

The  Company,  as  regards  memben  and  {nfltt> 
ence,  is  at  prf.sriit  in  a  ntroiiger  pr^itidn  than  it 
haa  been  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  the 
greater  nnmbar  of  the  Liverymen  are  connected 
with  and  intaraalad  in  the  art  of  music  The 
minority  are  musician both  professional  and 
amatetir,  and  the  Madrigal  Society  and  otiier 
important  bodiea  are  wdl  repreaentad. 

The  officers  are  a^  follows:  Master,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Cooper  (Treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music) ;  Wardena,  Sir  Homewood  Crawford  and 
M r  A.  C.  Hunter ;  Assistants, Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews, 
Mr,  T.  1'.  Jonea,  Mr.  H.  R.  FriHby,  Mr.  J.  H. 
bkiibcck,  Mr.  11.  B.  Warwick,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mtts.Doc.,  Mr.  J.  C.  CoUatd,  Mr.  C.  D.  Hoblyn, 
Mr.  F.  HarwooH  Lrj?cher.  Mr.  W.  f'ordy  Herring, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Southgate,  the  Bev.  K.  H.  Hadden, 
M.A.,  Mr.  AIM  H.  Littleton,  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
HiU,  Mr.  W.  P.  Foller,  and  Col.  T.  B.  Shaw. 
Hellier  ;  Hon.  Chaplain,  Canon  Duckworth ; 
Clerk,  Mr.  T.  C.  Fenwick. 

The  Livery  Clnb  of  the  Mnaioiana'  Company, 

founded  in  1902,  to  promott'  the  interests  of 
the  Company  and  its  usefulness  to  the  Art  of 
Mnaic,  haa  iaaned  for  private  drenlation  two 
handbaolBB  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Company,  reprinting  the  two  Charters  and 
giving  the  By-Laws  and  other  informaUon  of 
interest  to  the  Uvaiynan.  In  1904  the  Livery 
Club  re- instituted  a  pvivatO  Oalabration  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  Cecilia.  f.  h. 

MU8IKAUSCHEB  OPFBR,  is.  Mosioal 
Offering.  One  of  Bauh's  works,  containing 
various  treatments  of  a  subject  given  him  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  extemporise  upon  during 
his  visit  to  Potsdam  in  May  1 747,  The  work, 
aa  publish!  .1  by  l'.rritko)T\  II  irtel  (Nov.  1831) 
contains  two  Kioeroari,  one  fur  three  voices  and 
«M  for  ail  T«loaa(t3ia  latter  in  aoora),  one  Fuga 
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canonical  for  two  ▼oioea,  dm  Soofttaa  for  Fhite 

(the  king's  own  iiistniment),  A'iolin,  and  C<jii- 
tiuuo,  and  eight  Canous  ;  sixteen  pieces  in  all. 
The  work  was  publiafaad  by  Baoh  with  a  dedica- 
tion dated  July  7,  1747 — a  curious  medley  of 
five  sheets  oblong  folio  and  one  sheet  upright 
folio,  containing  the  Riueroar  a  3,  and  a  Canon 
perpetnus  (the  third  in  B.  ft  H.*«  edition),  fire 
Ciiions,  and  the  Fugii  c^inonica.  In  the  Dedica- 
tion copy,  now  in  the  Anialienbibliothck  at 
Berlin,  Bach  has  written  'Regis  lussu  Cautio 
Et  Beliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta' — '  the 
theme  demandc<I  by  thv  king  with  other  things 
developed  by  canonical  art.'  Four  more  oblong 
folio  eheets  aoem  to  have  been  aflerwudi  added, 
containing  the  Kicercar  a  6  and  two  CSanons,  and 
lastly  three  sheets  containing  the  Sonatas  and 
one  Oanon.  (See  Spitta's  Bach,  EngL  tranaL 
iii  191.7»  8S8,  298»  394.)  o. 

MUSIN,  OviDE,  bom  at  Nandrin,  near  Li»  ge, 
Belgium,  Sept  22,  1854.  Entered  Liige 
Conservatoire  in  1863  ;  pupil  of  Hyneberg, 
and  two  years  later  took  first  prize  for  violin 
playing.  In  1 870  Honri  Leonai-d  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Li^ge  Conservatoire  ;  Musin 
•tudied  with  him,  and  erentually  followed  him 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where — at  the  age 
of  fourteen — he  was  awarded  the  goki  medal  for 
liolo  and  quartet  playing.  A  year  later  he  made 
hisd^but,  reiilaoing  IA)nard  at  a  eoncert.  After 
touring  in  France,  hr  visiN  d  Holland  in  1^75. 
and,  meeting  the  impreeario  Jarreth,  was  engaged 
by  him  for  a  prolonged  tour.  Under  Mapleson 's 
direction  he  came  to  London  in  1877,  remaining 
here  for  five  y«ars.  Finally  ho  made  a  tour 
round  the  world,  returned  to  Liege  in  1897, 
and  aoooeeded  (Mear  Thomson  at  ridUn  profeasor 
at  the  Conservatoire.  ITis  la-st  appearance  in 
London  was  on  May  6, 1888,  at  the  Prince's  Hall, 
where  he  played  Leopold  Damroseh*!  Ooncert- 
•tttok  for  violin  and  orchestm,  under  the  baton 
ofW-ilterDamrosch.  He  now  resides  at  Brussels, 
but  spends  six  uiouthsof  the  year  in  New  York, 
where  beholds  preparatorydaaaea  for  admittaaoe 
to  the  Li^ge  Con.servatoii-e.  (Liiffr  Arfhtc, 
Sept  30,  1905 ;  Baker'a  Biog.  JHcl.  of  Musi- 
cians.) £.  H-A. 

HUSTBL.  YlOTOS,  a  mannfaotnrar  of  har- 
moniums, whose  long  struggles  against  poverty, 
and  final  .suuoess,  entitle  him  to  be  called  the 
'  Pftlissy  of  music,'  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1816. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  .shipbuilder,  and  in  1838  set  up 
in  buainess  for  himself  in  that  trade  at  the  little 
hamlet  ^  Sanvio.  Widowed  ftom  yontii  with  a 
peculiarly  constnictive  genius,  his  first  attempts 
at  making  musical  instruments  were  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  an  accordion  which  he  had 
bought  in  Havre.  Elated  with  his  success,  he 
disposed  of  his  wnrkshn]^  in  May  1844,  and  set 
out  for  Paris  with  hin  wife  and  two  children. 
Vor  the  nest  nine  yeara  he  worked  in  aeveral 
diffwent  wotfcafaopap  bat  narer  obtained  high 


wagea.    In  1 859  he  determined  to  atait'in  bnri* 

nees  for  himself  as  a  harmonium  mnkrr,  and  in 
1856  exhibited  his  harmonium  with  '  Double 
Expression,'  and  a  new  stop  <  Harpe  Eolienne,' 
for  which  he  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
For  the  first  year  after  this,  Mustel  (now  assisted 
by  his  two  sons)  did  fairly  well,  but  busineas 
rapidly  declined,  and  ha  woidd  perhapa  hare 
been  ohligetl  U>  succumb,  but  for  the  Mde  of  a 
little  land  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father.  Even  in  1866  his  receipts  did  little  more 
than  cover  the  costs,  but  since  that  date  the  firm 
of  *  Victor  Mustol  nt  sc"?  Fi1«  '  has  f^nined  ft  repu- 
tation that  has  been  as  noteworthy  in  i«Ingland 
aa  in  Fhmoa. 

The  inventaone  due  to  MM.  Mustel  are — '  La 
Double  Expression '  (paten t<^  1854),  whereby 
the  natural  preponderanoe  of  the  ban  tones  over 
thow  of  the  treble  ii»  with  eomplete  power  of 
increase  and  decrease  in  either  half,  brought 
under  direct  control  of  the  player  by  means  of 
knee  pedals  (genouill&rea)  that  control  theenergy 
and  pressure  of  Hia  wind  ;  *  La  Fort<^  exprean^* 
a  diviiU-d  swell  governed  by  pneumatic  agency  ; 
and  '  La  Harpe  Eolienne,'  a  tremolo  r^^ter  of 
two  ranks  of  vibraton,  2  fL  pitch,  whkh  offer 
a  gently  heating  variation  to  the  unison  by 
being  slightly  less  and  more  than  the  nonnal 
pitcli  of  the  instrument,  the  impresiiiiuu  of  which 
remains  unimpaired.  M.  Mustel  subsequently 
iTivciitril  '  Tyjiophone/  ami  '  Tj<->  ?,!i't;i|i|i<vnc.' 
The  hrst  of  these  is  a  keyboard  percussion  instru- 
ment, made  of  tnning-forks  in  teaonanoa  bosea 
of  the  proper  acoustic  capacity.  The  princi  pie  ii 
Tory  similar  to  that  of  the  Cklksta  (see  vol.  i 
p.  491).  The  Metaphone  (patented  in  1876) 
ifl  an  invention  to  aofton  at  pleaaare  the  8oaie> 
what  strident  tones  of  the  harmonium.  It 
is  produced  by  a  sliding  shutter  of  leather  to 
eadi  oompartment,  and  is  governed  by  draw* 
stopi^  aa  with  oUier  modifloatioiiB  of  tone  and 
power.  A.  J.  H. 

MUSUKGIA  UNIVERSALIS.  The  name 
of  a  ▼olnminooB  work,  pobliabad  at  Rome  in 
tlie  year  IRfiO,  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Athanasius 
Kircher,  and  translated  into  German  by  An* 
droas  Hirsch,  of  Hall,  in  Suabia,  in  1 662. 

The  ten  Books  into  which  the  tieatiae  It 
divided  contain  niucli  n*^!  ful  matter,  intermpted, 
unfortunately,  by  a  host  of  irrelevant  disquuu- 
tiona,  and  an  inordinate  amount  of  empty 
speculation. 

In  tlic  First  Bof>k  tlie  author  dr^if-nbcs  the 
Construction  of  the  Ear,  the  UonijiaratiTe 
Anatomy  of  the  Toeal  Org^ma,  and  the  aoundi 
emitted  by  different  animals.  The  Second  Book 
treats  of  the  Music  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Oreeka.  In  the  Third  are  contained  disouasions 
on  the  Theory  of  Harmonics,  Proportion,  the 
Ratios  of  Intervals,  the  Orerk  S'^nlcs,  the  Scale 
of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the  system  of  Boethiua,  and 
the  Ancient  Greek  McdMi  Tha  Fonrlh  Book 
it  derotad  to  a  deaoriptioii  of  tiia  Mbnoolmd 
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and  its  minute  divisions.  The  Fifth  Book  treats 
of  Notation,  Counterpoint,  and  othor  branches 
Compositiuu  ;  and  oontaiiiii  a  Canou  whicii 
BWj  be  sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred 
thousand  voices.  [See  Nonr.s  Salomom^.I 
The  Sixth  Book — founded  chielij  ou  the 
ArflMneeDnm  libri  XII  of  Henentiiifl — eon- 
teiiM  a  long  dissertation  upon  Instrumental 
Music.  TTie  Seventh  B(x>k  de.scribes  the  differ- 
ence betwe«a  Ancient  and  Modem  Music  — 
Tlie  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Books  m  fiUod 
with  discn.«ksif)tH  •  f  a  vpry  transcendental  char- 
acter i  aud,  dealing  largely  in  '  the  Marvellous,' 
treat  of  the  Bite  of  the  Tsrantula  and  Ite 
musical  cure,  the  Harmony  of  the  SpheiWy  and 
of  the  Four  Elements,  the  Principles  oFHarniony 
as  exemplified  in  the  Pro^iortions  ot  the  iiumau 
Body  and  the  Affeetfons  of  the  Mind,  and  other 
subjert"^  p'jiially  vi.<donary  and  recondttr,  some 
oom|i«uiiation  for  the  absurdity  of  which  will 
be  found  in  a  really  praetiial  deeoription  of  the 
i£olian  Harp,  of  wldoh  Ffttiier  Kirdier  ohdnui 

to  He  th*»  inventor. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  curious  work  will 
be  found  neither  nseleee  nor  unintereeting, 
|MOvided  it*?  '^tntcinents  be  receivf  d  -r-T.)  grano 
mii».  Keraenibering  that  its  author  was  rather 
n  we]l>read  •ehohu'  than  a  preotleal  nraaician, 
we  can  scarw'ly  wonder  at  the  errors  it  (K)ntains. 
Its  merit.s  are  the  result  of  laborious  research. 
Its  faults  arise  from  Father  Kircher's  inability 
to  foim  a  oorrect  judgment  on  points  whieh, 
to  a  more  pxpericncod  artist,  wonlr?  liivr  pre- 
sented but  little  difficulty.  And  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  aamo  writeKe  Fhaiutrgia  wna — 
a  work  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sound 
— which  appeared  in  1673.  w.  .s.  k. 

MUTA  (Italian),  i.e.  change.  A  word  often 
■een  attached  to  Horn  parts — 'muta  in  Es/ 
•muta  in  B,'  etc.,  meaiiin^  simply  'change  to 
£^  or  Bp,'  etc;  tliat  is,  take  olF  the  crook  in 
which  you  are  playing  and  put  OB  that  whieh 
will  make  the  horn  sound  in  Eb  or  Bb.  o. 

MUTATION.  (IM.  Mutatio,  from  mnto,  'I 
change.')  I.  When  in  the  Solmisatiuu  of  a 
plain -eong  melody  it  becomes  necessexy  to 
pass  from  one  Hexachord  to  another,  the  process 
by  which  the  tnnsfer  is  ett'ected  is  called  a 
Mutation.   [See  Hrzaomoxo.]   In  eaeending 

from  the  Hfsachordondurum  to  the  ffexachordon 
naturaUy  the  change  may  be  conveniently  made 
by  substituting  the  r«  of  the  latter  for  the  sol 
of  the  former,  at  the  note  D  —  whence  this 
particiilir  Mutjition  is  known  as  that  of  SolBje. 
£See  example,  vol.  iL  p.  891.] 

In  deeoending  from  the  iVInaelorcCMi  nofiimls 

to  the  TTfxiKhnrdon  durum,  the  fu>l  of  the  latter 
must  be  taken,  instead  of  the  re  of  the  former 
at  the  same  note ;  and  the  Mutation  is  then 
called  Rk  Sol.  The  same  process  will  also 
servo  for  the  mutual  interchange  l>et«"f*fr5  tfir 
MtMuAordon  naturaie  and  the  UeMuAvnkm 
moiUf  mt  the  note  G. 


But,  in  ascending  from  the  Hexfichordon 
nnfuralc  to  the  Hej-urhtnthm  dumin,  the  rt'  of 
the  latter  nmst  be  substituted  fur  the  iu  uf  the 
former,  at  the  note  A,  by  means  of  the  Mnta* 
tion  La  Re  ;  and,  in  descending  from  the 
Ilejuchordtm  dumtn.  to  the  Uexadiordon  natu- 
raie, the  /a  of  the  teoond  will  he  sung  instMul 
of  the  rtf  of  tin  int— Bx  La. 

Direct  connnunication  between  the  JTera- 
chordvn  durum  and  the  Jfcj:achordon  moiie  is 
lanly  need,  on  account  of  the  Falae  Belation 
described  undrr  tli"  hetul  of  Ml  Contha  Fa. 

Many  ditlereut  systems  of  Mutation  have 
been  iMommended  early  writeri ;  hot  all 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  so  arranging  that  the 
SemitoTie  shall  always  fall  between  the  syllahles 
mi  and  ja.  Lucas  Lussius  {^Erotemaiu  vitutiau, 
1566)  ^reota  the  change  to  be  always  made  by 
means  of  re  in  fi.scending,  and  in  descending  ; 
and  enforces  hiii  rule  in  tlic  following  distich — 

Vodbos  otsrts  solum  matsndo  daabus : 

Far  fs  qiuldsm  somun  mntstar,  par  Is  deonaiD. 

[See  also  Prof.  Wooldndge's  The  Poli^pkonie 
Feriod,  vol.  iL  of  3^  (^mf  JKWery  MwAt^ 
pp.  78-81.] 

II.  The  tenu  is  also  applied  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  boy's  Yoioe,  when  it 
{losses  from  treble  or  alto  into  tenor  or  baas. 
The  jH'riod  of  thia  transfonnation  is  uncertiiin  ; 
but  it  generally  declares  itself  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  is  very  rarely 
deferred  later  than  the  completion  of  the  seven- 
teenth year.  During  the  time  that  it  is  in 
progreas,  the  Toeal  oigana  nndatgo  ao  mncih 
disturbance,  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  aeriouslj 
injured  hy  incautious  exercise. 

III.  More  rarely,  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
that  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  upon 
the  violin,  which,  by  English  violinists,  ia 
called  the  Shift  w.  a.  s. 

MUTATION  STOPS,  in  an  organ,  are  those 
registers  which  do  not  produce  a  sound  agreeing 
with  the  name  of  the  key  pressed  dow^n,  but 
either  the  perfect  fifth  or  the  major  third  to  it, 
as  0  or  E  on  the  C  key.  The  former  are 
called  fifth'Soundiug,  or  (^uint  stoics  ;  the  latter 
third-aonnding,  or  Tieroe  stops.    The  proper 

relative  size  of  the  largest  fifth-sounding  stop 
is  one -third  that  of  the  Foundation  8to[)  from 
which  it  is  deduced  ;  as  10|,  5|,  or  2§,  from 
the  32,  16,  or  8 -foot  stopa  raapoetiTely.  The 
largest  Tierce-sounding  stops  arc  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  Foundation  stops  from  which  they 
aredednoed  ;  aa  6},  3|,  and  1|  feet  respectively. 
The  third-sounding  rank  on  the  manual  has  been 
much  more  sparingly  used  since  the  introduction 
of  Equal  Temperament,  aa  it  does  not  sound 
agreeably  with  that  system  of  toning  ;  and  Ml 
ndtlitiona!  rank  of  pipes  con.^uently  beeomea 
available  for  some  other  purpoee. 
The  only  Hntation  atop  in  naa  in  Bngland 
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preyiooBly  to  the  arrival  of  Smith  and  Harria 
(1860)  was  the  twelfth  (2f  feet).  After  that 
date  the  Tieroe  (1|  foot),  Larigot  (li  foot), 
«nd  th«ir  ootvvet  {tammg  tba  null  JUxtars 
ranks)  becanio  not  uncomnMHI*         B.  H* 

KT  MOTHER  BIDS  MS  BIND  MT  HAIB. 
The  flurdi  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  of 
Haydn's  Twelve  Canzonets.  The  words  were 
originally  written  by  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  the 
wife  of  emiiMiit  mrgeon,  and  ft  great  fnend 
of  Haydn's,  to  t]u  andante  of  a  sonata  by  Pleyel. 
The  stanzas  were  reversed  by  Haydn,  so  that  the 
present  first  verse  was  originally  the  second,  o. 

MY8LIWECZEK,  Joskf,  *  Bdhemian  com- 
pOMT,  son  of  a  Tiiill r  r,  bnrn  near  Prague,  Man  h 
9,  1787  ;  had  a  good  education  in  the  common 
abhool,  aad  after  his  fbtiiei'adeatii  davoted  him- 
self to  music  After  many  attempts  at  com- 
position, and  much  wandering,  he  wentto  Venice, 
studied  with  Pescetti,  and  fell  upon  his  feet 
at  Parma,  in  1764,  with  an  open,  *  II  Bellaro* 

fonto,'  th'""  suprrss  of  wViirh  waa  so  great  aa  to 
make  his  reputation  ;  tliough  he  returned  to  the 
BOTth  of  Italy  ha  was  recalled  to  Naples  no  leaa 
than  nine  timea.  [In  1773  his  '  Brifile '  was 
given  in  Munich,  and  in  1775  his  •  Ezio'  at 
Naples.  An  oratorio  '  Abramo  ed  Isacco  '(1777) 
waa  for  aoma  tima  aaorlbedl  to  Haydn.]  Moaart 
met  him  at  Bologna  in  Nov.  1772,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  1 777.  He  was  evidently  very  gifted. 
Mozart  says  of  his  sonatas  that '  they  are  bound 
to  please,  not  difficult,  and  very  effective,'  and 
nrg^  his  si<iter  to  learn  them  by  hrnrt^  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  him  as  a  prize  difficult  to 
laplaoa.*  Ho  tiaa  avfdanilj  vary  feaeinating,' 

» InStor.  Nov.  U,  1777.  t  Aoffuat  7.  im 

•  ortbii.im 


but  as  evidently  a  loose  fish,  unable,  with  all  his 
engagements,  to  keep  himself  respectable.  * 

In  1778  he  gave  his  'Olimpiade'  at  Naples, 
which  threw  every  one  into  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  famoTiR  sinpr^  (^nhrirlH  sang  his 
songs  everywhere,  and  was  accustomed  to  ss^ 
tiiat  nono  ware  ao  wall  raited  to  har  voiea.  Ha 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1781,  adding  another  to 
the  long  list  of  musicians  whose  great  popularity 
during  their  lifetime  was  not  suthcieut  to  pre- 
serre  their  works  fimm  swift  ohlivion.  Myali< 
weczek  is  said  te  have  had  a  young  Engli;'}i 
friend  named  Barry,  who  buried  him  in  tian 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  aiaotad  a  monument  to 
him  there.  The  Italians  called  him  II  Boihno, 
in  despair  at  the  pronnnciation  of  his  proper 
name.  [Four  oratorios,  fifteen  operas,  many 
symphonies,  oonoartoa^  aonataa,  and  aiiMi  ava 
mentioned  in  the  QuelUn-Lexikon.']  O. 

MYSTKRES  D'ISIS,  LES.  An  arrangement, 
or  derangement,  of  Mozart's  '  Zauberflote, '  words 
byMordtiDQaioad^itadbyLaaluiith;  prodnoad 
at  the  Acad»?mie,  Aurriist  '2^,  ^SOl.  The  opera 
was  torn  to  pieces ;  some  of  the  best  numbers 
{€.g.  the  second  quintet,  tha  terzet,  the  chonia 
'O  laia,'  Pamina'aaong)  were  taken  out,  numben 
from  other  operas  inserted  {e.g.  *  Fin  ch'  han 
dal  vino '  as  a  duet).  The  concluding  ohoroa 
opened  fha  opaim,  and  gnat  Ubertiaa  wara 
taken  with  what  was  left.  But  such  was  the 
beauty  and  s|  irit  of  the  music  that  its  suocesa 
was  immense,  and  it  kept  the  boards  till  May  2, 
1 827.  The  real '  Zauberflote  *  waa  fiiat  produced 
in  Pari=^  in  182P.  T-achnith  was  much  ridiculed 
at  the  time ;  he  was  called  '  la  d^nuigour,* 
andhkwwk  *Lea  mtrtnid'Soi.*  {Bm  Laah. 
Ktn,  fd.  iL  pb  419.]  Ck 
« imt  oik  ii,im. 
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"MADMAN.    An  oratorio  in  two  parts  ;  the 
words  hj  W.  Bartholomew,  the  music  by 
GMi.    Oompoaed  for  fh«  Bimungham  Fotii^, 
«d  produced  there  Sept.  7, 

NABUCCO,  orNABUCODONOSOR.  Opera 
in  three  acts ;  librutto  bj  Solera,  uiubIc  by 
Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Soala,  Milan,  March 
9,  1842  ;  at  Paris,  Oct.  16,  1846  ;  in  London 
M  '  Nino '  at  Her  Majesty's,  Mazob     1846.  o. 

9AOHBAUR,  Fbakb,  a  noted  Oarman  tenor, 
born  March  25,  1835,  at  Schloee  Oioseen,  near 
Friedrichshafen,  Wurtcmberg.  He  was  educated 
si  Uie  Folytecliuic  School,  Stuttgart.  As  a 
iiM»nber  of  a  Gesangretein,  his  fine  voice  at- 
tTactfd  thr  notirp  of  Pischek,  who  advised  him 
to  take  regular  instruction  in  aingin^  He 
begu  hu  oaiwr  aa  a  dioriater  at  Baale,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  a  German  troupe 
travelling  in  France.  Through  the  liberality 
of  M.  Paasavant,  a  banker  at  Luneville,  he 
found  means  for  the  culture  of  his  voice,  first 
through  Orth,  the  V>as8  singer,  anrl  aftf  rwird-? 
with  Lamperti  of  Milan.  He  afterwards  sang 
ia  open  at  Maimliaiiii,  Ftagne,  Dannitadt, 
Vienna,  and  in  1866  at  Munich,  where  he 
obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  opera, 
enjoying  a  great  reputation  until  his  retirement 
in  1890.  He  created  the  part  of  Walther  in 
'Die  Meiatersinger '  in  1868,  and  that  of 
Froh  in  '£>aa  Kheingold'  in  1869.  He  also 
suig  in  Italy,  and  appeared  aa  Lohengrin  at 
Home  in  1878.  In  1882  he  was  a  member  of 
the  German  Opera  Company  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  on  June  3  sang  the  part  of  Walther  in 
'Die  Meiatersinger.'  He  also  appeared  as 
Adobir  ^n  '  FTirymthp  '  on  June  13,  but  came 
to  England  too  late  to  account  for  the  great 
lepatatkm  ho  enjoyed  in  Oonnaoy.  Ho  died 
at  Munich,  March  21,  1902.  A.  c. 

NAUHDRUCK,  MIT  ('With  pressure,' 
'  Heavily ' ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Italian 
P^^nle).  A  direction  used  by  Beethoven  in  the 
Rondo  of  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Et>,  No.  5, 
op.  73  (Bars  9,  102,  106),  to  indicate  that  the 
iMt  ia  to  bo  well  oaphaaiBed.  Tho  term 
Mfr.Mti"ro  i»coincidently  used  in  the  treble.  M. 

NACHEZ,  TiVADAR,  violinist,  was  bom  on 
May  1,  1859,  at  Budapest  His  first  teacher 
was  Sabathiel,  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Kny.ll  Hungarian  Opera.  With  him  he  re- 
mained till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  gained 
eno  of  tho  tnmlUng  aeholanbipa  founded  by 
tht-  King  of  Hungary.  With  thi.s  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  of 
Joachim.  His  studies  conelnded  at  Vbtib, 
where  ha  was  a  [lupil  of  I/couard  for  a  year,  and 
wherf  he  established  hiiriself  for  a  time,  playing 
&i  the  Paedeloup  and  other  eonoerts.  He  made 
Mvanl  tonnoB  OiooontiBiBti  «nd  tnally  aettlad 
in  London  in  18S9.   Ho  it  n  biillimt  toloiat. 

Mi 


and  produces  an  ezoellent  tone.  As  a  oompoaer 
he  has  been  main]|y  saocessful  in  writing  violin 
soloa  baaed  npon  Himgnian  melodiaai   w.  w.  c 

NACHRUF,  i,e.  Farewell  The  German 
word  expreeses  the  idea,  not  merely  of  farewell, 
but  of  fame  after  death  ;  thus  '  Elegy '  would 
be  a  more  accurate  translation.  Tho  title  given 
by  Mendelssohn  to  the  alow  movement  which 
he  composed  to  his  Quintet  in  A,  in  Paris, 
after  hearing  of  the  death  of  hit  graat  flriend 
Edward  Kitz.  It  replaced  a  minuet  and  trio 
in  ¥$  and  D,  the  trio  in  double  canon.  o. 

NACHSCHLAG.  The  German  uame  for 
one  of  the  graces  of  instrumental  and  voeal 
music.  It  consists  of  a  note  played  or  simp  at 
the  end  of  the  note  to  which  it  serveu  as  an 
omamont)  and  it  tibna  fimna,  aa  ita  name 
indicates,  the  antithesis  to  the  Vorschlag,  or 
short  appoggtatura,  which  is  played  at  the 
beginning.  [Appoooiatuka.] 

VwtMag.  Ifaeh$ehlag. 
1.    Written.      Fta^      Wrtlim.  Pl^td. 


Like  all  graces,  the  Nachschlog  forms  part , 
of  tiio  ralno  of  its  principal  note,  whira  it 
accordingly  curtailed  to  m^e  room  for  it,  just 
as  in  the  Vorschlag  the  principal  note  loses  a 
portion  of  its  value  at  the  beginning.  Emanuel 
Bach,  who  is  the  chief  aathority  on  the  subject 
of  grace-notes,  does  not  approve  of  tlii.s  curtail- 
ment. He  says — '  All  graces  writteu  in  small 
notea  belong  to  tfia  next  following  large  note, 
and  the  value  of  the  preceding  large  note  must 
Uierefore  never  be  lessened. '  And  again — '  The 
ugly  Nachschlag  has  arisen  from  the  error  of 
separating  the  Vorschlag  from  its  principal  nota^ 
and  playing  it  within  thr  vilnf  of  thu  foregoing 
note,'  and  he  gives  tlio  tollowing  passage  as  an 
inataaoa,  whidn  ha  eouridon  woud  ba  fkr  brttir 
rendered  m  in  d.  4  than  at  in  St.  B. 

2.  1.  4. 


Neverthelea,  Emanuel  Bach's  successors, 
Marpurg,  Ttirk,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc.,  have  all 
recognised  the  Naohaohlag  as  a  legitimate  graco, 
though  they  all  protest  against  iti  being  written 
&H  a  small  note,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
be  oenfonndod  with  the  Voraehlag.  Marpurg 
refers  to  an  early  method  of  indicating  it  by 
means  of  a  bent  line  the  angle  being  directed 
upwards  or  downwards  according  as  the  Nach- 
schlag was  above  or  below  tht<  itrinripsl  note 
(Kx.  5),  while  for  a  springing  Narhwlilag,  the 
leap  of  which  was  always  into  the  next  follow* 
ing  principal  note,  an  oUiqua  Uno  was  naod 
(Ex.  9y   •  But  nt  tfao  prvmit  dnj  (1755)»'  bo 
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^oo<i  nn  to  pay,  '  the  Nachschlag  is  always 
wntteu  as  a  small  note,  with  the  hook  tunud 


— ^  ^^j^^^ — I  _  - 

The  Nachschlag  w«8  not  Uuiited  to  a  single 
note,  groups  of  two  notM  (oalled  hf  TVaAc  the 
doable  Nachschlag)  forming  a  diatonic  progres- 
sion, and  played  at  the  end  of  their  principal 
note,  being  frequently  met  with,  and  groups  of 
9wn  mor*  notM  oooMionally. 


In  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the  Nach- 
schlag, though  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is 
almost  invnmbly  written  out  in  note*  of 
ordinary  size,  as  In  the  fbUowing  insUnoei, 
Among  many  others. 

9.      Handel,  '  MeMiah.' 
Beetuovsk,  Symphony  No.  7. 
Meni>Ruh.houn,  Violoncello  Sonata^  Of.  46* 

Baob,  Fngn*  Fa  1.   (DoubU  ASwtaMay,) 

Modern  composers,  on  the  other  hand,  hare 
returned  to  some  extent  to  the  older  method  of 
writing  fhft  NaeliMhlag  as  a  tmall  note,  ap- 
parently not  taking  into  account  the  possibility 
of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  Vorschlag.  It  is 
true  that  in  most  cases  there  is  practically  little 
diance  of  a  misapprehension,  the  general  charac- 
ter and  rhythm  r>,f  the  phrase  suHiciently  indi- 
oating  that  the  small  notes  form  a  Nachschlag. 
Thna  in  many  InatanMa  in  Sohvntann'a  piano- 
forte works  the  small  note  is  placed  at  tht;  end 
of  a  bar,  in  the  poaition  in  which  as  Nachschlag 
it  ought  to  be  played,  thus  distinguishing  it 


from  the  Vorschlag,  which  would  bo  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar  (Kx.  10).  And  in 
the  examples  (quoted  below  from  Liszt  and 
Ch  ij  in,  although  the  same  prf^oantion  has  7iot 
heQU  taken,  yet  the  etfect  intended  is  suliiciently 
cle«r—tb§  tmall  notes  all  All  witiiiB  tlio  tima 
of  thopno6dingnotM(BK.  11). 

lA    SoBUKAKN,  '  Wamm/  Op,  12. 
aw7.  NmekmUag.        Barll.  rwili^, 

n    Lucr,  •BhapoodiA  Hongioiaa,' Ko.  a. 


Chsofih,  NootaRM^  op.  SS,  No.  8. 


Although  the  employment  of  the  Nachschlag 
is  so  general  in  com])osition,  it  appears  to  hare 
no  diatinetiTa  name  in  any  l&ngtiago  except 
German  Some  English  authors  '  have  adopted 
the  translation  JfUnioU^  but  it  has  never  oome 
into  general  use,  while  asnong  the  old  Freneh 
agrimens  there  is  one  called  AeeeiU,  which  is 
identical  hoth  as  to  sign  and  execution  with  the 
Nachschlag  described  by  Marpurg  (Ex.  5),  but 
whibh,  aoQoiding  to  Roasseau,  who  apeaka  of  it 

WBfkCOup  dc  gosirr,  only  belonged  to  vocal  tnusio. 

The  term  Nachschlag  also  signifies  the  tarn 
of  a  trill.    [See  TrillTj  f.  t. 

NACHSPI  EL,  i.  e.  Anerpieoe.  A  name  given 
by  the  modern  Geni!«Ty  school  of  organists  to 
voluntaries  intended  to  be  played  at  the  concluaioo 
of  the  aenrioe.  while  the  eongregatton  la  leaving 
the  church.  This  form  of  composition  is  also 
called  Posthidium,  and  has  even  been  Englished 
as  'Fostludf.'  The  German  title  corresponds 
to  the  word  Vorspiel,  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
Praludium  or  Prphide.  Examples  of  the  nnrr.'' 
(Naohspiel)  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Joseph 
Andrj  and  Kinolc,  and  examplee  of  Pioetltido  in 
those  of  Tlenry  Smart  and  manv  others.  M. 

N ALU TL ACER  VON  GRANADA,  DAS. 
O^iera  in  two  acts,  fnm  Fr.  Kind'a  drama, 
by  Frfar.  Ton  Brann,  oompoaad  hy  Oonimdin 
Kf' Mtr  r,  pruluced  at  Vienna,  1834. 

N  ACHTSTUCKE  (Night  Fieces).  The  name 
of  four  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Sohiunann, 
constituting  op.  23  of  his  published  works.  Hmj 
were  written  in  Vionnn  in  18'^9  (the  same  year 
as  the  '  Fasschin^schwank  aus  Wien,'  the  Three 
Romances,  the  Hnmoreeke,  etc.),  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  F.  A.  Becker  of  Freiberg.  The  name 
IB  taken  from  the  title  of  a  aeriea  of  taka  by 
>  Dr.  fWliriMli  Wrmmwmr  ^mmt$. 
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Holbnann,  whose  works,  like  those  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  had  a  great  fascination  for  Schumann 
mt  this  period  of  his  life.  [See  Kreislkkiana, 
which  were  written  the  year  before  the  'Nacht* 
stiicke. ']  They  are  entirely  distinct  in  clinmrtrr 
from  the  ordinary  Nocturne,  though  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply  a  rswmblanoo ;  in  fiutt, 
they  are  much  more  like  the  '  Nuits  Blanches ' 
of  Stephen  Heller,  being,  with  one  exception 
(No.  4,  the  simplest  and  most  popular,  as  well 
mm  the  quietest  of  ths  wries),  egflitediad  mtlMo, 
jet  full  of  vigour.  M. 

N  ADESHDA.  Bomantic  open  in  four  acta ; 
words  bj  Jnlian  Stnrgis  ;  music  by  A.  Goring 
Tliomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl  RoM  GoiDpany 
at  nniry  Lane,  April  16,  1885.  M. 

NAO£LI,  JoHANN  Georo,  an  eminent  music 
pqbliahT,  and  also  a  composer  and  lilUraieur, 
\*am  near  Zurich,  May  16,  1778.  Restarted 
his  music  business  in  his  native  town  in  1792, 
and  <iuickly  iaraed  editions  of  Handel,  Baoh 
(forty -eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Art  of  Fugue) 
and  other  classics,  large  oblong  folio,  in  a  style 
of  great  clearness  and  beauty  for  the  time.  In 
1803  he  started  the  'Repertoire  desclavecinistes,' 
a  periodical  publication  in  which  new  works  by 
Clementi,  Cramer,  ikethoven,  and  others  ap- 
ponred.  For  Beethoven  he  pobUshed  the  thiee 
frand  solo  sonatas  now  known  as  op.  31,  which 
appeared  without  opus  number,  tlie  first  and 
•eoond  in  1808  in  Pt  6  of  the  B^pertoire,  the 
third  in  1804  in  Pt.  11.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  first  of  the  three  that  the  circumstance 
occurred  which  will  prevent  Niigeli  from  being 
forgotten  as  long  as  Beethoven's  sonatas  are 
studied.  n<^  actually  interpolated  fourbarsinto 
the  first  movement  of  that  sonata,  between  the 
28th  and  27th  bars  from  the  end  :— 


BsethffWB,  however,  most  have  pardoned  this 
crime  ;  for  several  of  his  later  letters  to  Nii^eli 
are  couched  in  terms  of  affection,  and  he  did  his 
Utmost  to  indnes  tiie  Arehdnke  Bodolph  to  snh> 
scribe  to  a  volume  of  Nageli's  i>oems  in  1824. 

N^eli's  oompositionB  were  chiefly  vocal — 
ohonisss  for  Ghnrab  and  Sohool  nse,  etc. ,  popular 
enoq^  iB  thiir day.  He  founded  an  association 
for  the  encouragement  of  music,  and  acted  as  its 
President.  He  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Pestaloai  sjrstaai  of  sdneatlon,  and  wrote  hi 
support  of  it.  Rut  these  nn<\  his  other  active 
labours  for  his  beloved  art,  his  disputes  with 
ThflMMt  and  wftii  Hettinger,  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  his  death  at  Zurich,  Dee.  26, 1886,  and 
are  all  now  forgotten.  An  exception  may  be 
made  for  his  '  Lied  vom  Ehein  '  (Scherer's  Col- 
IsetioB,  pi  76)  tad  br  m  air  whioh  was  long 


I  highly  popular  in  England  under  the  name  of 

'  '  Life  let  us  cherish,'  [published  in  Zurich,  1794] 
and  ui>on  which  the  Finale  iu  Woelfl's  sonata 

I  '  Nou  plus  ultra '  is  a  set  of  variations.  O. 
N.^-'NIA.  A  cantata  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra ou  Schiller's  words,  *  Auch  das  Schune  muss 
sterben/  set  by  Hermann  Ooetz,  op.  10,  and  by 
Brahms,  op.  82.  Nn?nia  or  Ksnia  wasa  olsasiesl 
term  for  a  funeral  dirge.  o. 

NAGEL,  WiLiBALD,  bom  Jan.  12,  1868,  at 
Hiilheim  on  the  Ruhr,  the  son  of  a  well-known 
singer,  Sie^^fricd  Naf^'el  ;  he  studied  music  at 
Berlin  under  Elirlich,  Treibe,  Spitta,  and 
Bellennann,  and  after  spending  some  years  as 
a  teacher  of  musical  hist<ny  at  Zurich,  came  to 
England  in  order  to  study  the  records  of  our 
national  music.  He  made  many  minute  and 
valuable  researches,  which  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  two  books,  Qesehirhte  drr  Mimk  in 
England,  two  volumes,  1891  and  1897,  and 
Jlimaim  der  ^»g{i$dkm  Blofinu§ik,  1894>96, 
published  as  a  suijplenient  to  the  MimaUhefU 
fiir  Alusik.  Among  his  other  works  are  :  Uebcr 
die  dramatiseh-mtuikahachen  Bearbeitungen  der 
Oerum/a  •  Leffende  (1888),  and  Beethoven  und 
srhw  Clnviersonatfn  (1903),  as  well  as  a  life  of 
Brahms.  In  1896  he  went  bock  to  Germany 
and  toeik  vp  his  nsidenee  at  Darmstsdt,  where 
since  1898  he  has  been  teacher  of  musical 
science  in  the  Technische  Hochschule.  He  con- 
ducts the  academical  Gesangverein  of  the  same 
place.    A  deschichU  d>  r  Musik  ant  DarmtUkUer 

j  Ifoj>,  I-IJO-ISOO,  is  still  iu  prcjiaration.  v. 
NAICH,  HuBKRT,  one  of  the  earlier  madrigal 
eompoBsrs,  of  whose  lift  nothing  is  known  ezorat 
that  he  was  a  Netherlander,  living  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The 
only  publication  which  bears  his  name  exclusively 
is  a  collection  of  thirty  Italian  madrigals  a  4  and 
6,  printed  at  Rome,  but  bearing  no  date,  though 
probably  about  1540.  It  is  dedicated  to  Bindo 
Altoviti,  the  friend  of  Baphael  and  patron  of 
Benvenuto  rdlini,  and  at  the  end  Naich  him- 
self is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
degli  Amici  at  Rome.  Other  madrigals  by 
Naich  appareil  in  the  various  collections  of 
Arcadelt  and  Rore.  Among  the  half-dozen 
Italian  madrigals  contained  iu  Ott's  Liederbuch, 
1544,  then  is  one  by  Naieh,  'Barahsltkdivina,' 
a  very  good  specimen  of  early  madrigal  composi- 
tion, and  the  only  means  we  have  at  present  of 
judging  Naich 'a  woric    (See  Eitner's  reprint 

of  Ott.)  J.  R.  M. 

NAIL  VIOLIN.  (In  Oernian  '  Nagelgeige,' 
1  'Nagelharmonika,' 'Eiseuvioline  ').  This  curious 
I  mnitol  instnnnent  was  invented  in  tiie  ymr 
1740  by  a  German  violinist  named  Johann 
Wilde,  at  that  time  living  in  St.  Petersburg, 
j  The  suggestion  for  its  oonstniction  originatmi 
I  in  Wilde's  aeoidentally  seraping  the  hair  of  his 
I  bow  across  the  metal  peg,  upon  which  lie  was 
I  about  to  hang  it,  and  in  so  doing  producing  a 
I  noaiad  mnid  of  diatinotive  quality.  The  flat 
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wooden  f^nnnrlinf^  boarrl  is  in  the  shape  of  A 
half  uioon,  aud  the  metal  naiU  are  firmly 
ftrtaned  perpondieahrly  aronnd  fhe  edga  of  fhe 
ttured  tida.  These  naik  diminish  in  height  as 
the  notes  rise  in  pitch,  and  the  chromatic  nails 
are  distinguished  by  being  slightly  bent.  It 
«u  hoM  u  th«  left  hand  by  fthola  iiiidtniMth, 

and  Sfiund  was  produced  by  nihbiiig  a  strong, 
well-rosined,  black- haired  bow  across  the  nails. 
In  1780  it  was  improved  by  the  additloa  of 
afmpftthetic  strings ;  and  Senal — a  Vienneee 
artist — exoell<f!  nuon  it.  In  1791  a  new  ar- 
nuigement  of  it,  ualied  the  '  Nagelclavier,'  was 
prodneed  by  Tragar  of  Bamberg,  who  mada  it 
of  an  oblong  Hhaj)*.  It  wa.s  jilayod  u{>oi!  witli  a 
band  coated  with  rosin,  instead  of  a  bow,  which 
band  was  worked  by  keys.    (Carl  Engel,  Cata- 

ion.)  K.  H  A. 

NALDI,  Giuseppe,  born  at  Bologna,  Feb. 
2, 1770,  was  fhe  only  eon  of  dnaeppe  Kaldi, 

of  the  same  city,  who  held  a  government 
appointment  of  high  trust.  The  son  was 
educated  iu  the  uni?ereities  of  Bologna  and 
Favia,  when  be  made  very  impid  progroaa  in  his 
studies  for  the  law,  the  profi"^  inn  of  his  choice. 
Finding  this,  however,  uncongenial  alter  a 
thoit  time,  he  obtuned,  at  the  peraonal  lequest 
ef  the  Marohw  latta,  a  secretary*!  pleoe  in  a 
government  department,  where  he  gave  promise 
of  ability  and  distinction ;  but  the  Italian 
Bevolntion  pvt  an  end  to  hie  oereer  in  thia 
direction,  and  he  loft  the  country. 

He  next  appeared  at  Milan,  where  he  was 
persuaded  to  give  way  to  his  natural  gcuius  for 
mnaie,  and  whom  be  achieved  his  first  suocees 
upon  the  %\r^^r.  According  to  F»'-tis  (who, 
however,  is  incorrect  in  some  details  of  his 
biography),  Naldi  appeared  at  Bonie  in  1789, 
then  at  Naples,  and  next  at  Venice  and  Turin. 
In  1706  and  1797  he  reap|)eAred  at  IMilftn,  In 
London  he  made  his  debut  April  15,  i^Oti,  and 
be  flontinned  to  eing  here  every  subsequent 
season  up  to  1819  (inclusive).  Tlifi  jirincipal 
characters  were  in  '  Le  Oantatrici  Villane,' 
'  Ood  fan  tntte,'  and  *  n  Faoatioo  per  ianionoa.* 
In  the  latter,  he  showed  his  skill  In  pkying 
the  violoncello,  on  wliich  he  was  no  mean 
performer.  Lord  Mount- Eklgcura be  describes 
bia  Toioe  ea  'weak  and  nnoertain*;  while 
another  critic  caIIs  it  'sonoroiis  and  jriwrrful,* 
but  excepts  from  his  successful  roles  tliat  of 
Sancho  in  the  '  Villeggiatori  bizarri,'  which  he 
mtber  foolishly  excuses  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
'  too  much  the  gentlemjin  to  play  the  clown  * 
iM<mUUy  Murror}»  All  agree,  however,  that 
Naldi  wae  extremely  ole^er,  oonld  write  vwy 
fair  verses  and  compose  very  tolerable  music  ; 
had  an  accurate  ear  ;  could  play  the  piano  and 
violoncello  very  well  ;  and  read  at  sight  with 
perfect  eaee  and  intonation.  As  an  actor,  he 
was  excelb-!it,  auA  (ilnv^d  with  'irreaistitili' 
humour,  effect,  judgment,  and  truth.'    A  good  j 


portrait-sketch  of  him  ,  ai.  Fig-aro  in  '  Le  Xozze,' 
'Drawn  and  £tched  expressly  for  the  British 
Stage,'  appeared  in  Feb.  1618.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  mgiged  at  Paris,  where  he  made 
his  debut  in  '  Cosi  fan  tutte  '  ;  but  his  ^Mjwers 
were  much  faded.  He  returned  once  more  to 
London  in  that,  bie  leet»  aeeeon;  and  in  the 
fillowing  year,  at  Paria,  met  an  untimely 
death,  in  the  apartments  of  his  friend  Garcia, 
by  the  bnntnig  of  a  newly-invented  cooking- 
kettle,  a  trial  of  which  he  had  been  invited  to 
witnesa.  [Aocorrlin^^  tbe  'r'n^/'-rffTn  «^ 
zine^  he  med  on  Thursday,  Dec  lb,  1820. 
w.  <K  p.]  Hie  daughter,  Mile.  Nau>t,  made 
her  d^but  in  1819.  She  sang  at  Paris  in 
1822-23,  and  is  said  (by  Fetis)  to  have  'shared 
the  public appUuse  with  Pasta  forsome  years,  par- 
ticuUrly  in  '  Tancredi '  and  '  Romeo  e  Ginlietta.' 
Without  nttfiching  implicit  credit  tf'  tbi<;  state- 
ment, we  may  believe  that  she  was  an  excellent 
linger,  and  that  ebe  wae  •  Icee  to  tibe  stage 
when  she  retired  (1824),  having  married  the 
Conte  di  Sparr<«,  nfter  -which  she  was  no  more 
heard,  except  iu  her  uh  u  salon,  or  those  of  her 
friends.  J.  M. 

NALSO\,  Rkv.  YAT.T^yTTKP:,  Rnb-chantcr  of 
York  Catlicdral  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  composed  an  Evening  Servioe  in  O, 
and  also,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  ef  Utvedit 
in  1718,  a  Mornincr  Sf^rvice  in  the  same  key, 
both  which  are  oonuiuud  in  the  Tudway  Col- 
leotion,  HarL  IfSa  7S41  end  7S49.  Borne 
antheniH  by  him  tn  diO  txtuit  at  Ely.  He 
died  in  1722.  w.  h.  H. 

NANINI,  or  NANINO,  Oiovanki  Bek- 
NARDiNO,  was  bom,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  at  Vallerano,  where  br  stndi-'^ 
counterpoint  under  his  elder  brother,  Giova>m 
Mabu.  Removing  at  a  later  period  to 
Rome,  he  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di 
Cappella,  first  in  1599  at  the  amrrb  of  S. 
Luigi  de'  Frances!,  and  aftcnvards  ai  tiiat  of 
H.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.  Beyond  this  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  hi.story  ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  took  a  eminent  part  in 
the  management  of  Ut  brothet''i  mtwir 
school, — an  institution  to  which  some  of  tiie 
moat  celebrated  cnmpofinrs  of  the  period  were 
indebted  for  their  early  training.  [The  exact 
date  of  hie  death  bae  not  been  aaoerlained,  and 
CAW  only  l>e  8urini8e<l  as  In^twcen  1612  and 
1618,  as  the  works  which  appeared  after  tlie 
latter  year  were  edited  by  others.] 

Am  a  composer  O.  B.  Nanini  takes  rank 
among  the  beat  masters  of  his  time  ;  but  his 
works  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less  oharao- 
terietio  of  the  tme  jwlyphonio  style  tiian  tboee 
of  his  brother.  He  wtis  one  of  the  first  who 
ventured  so  far  to  depart  frmn  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  School  as  to  write  church  music 
with  organ  accompaniment ;  and  his  later  pto- 
luctions  bear  evident  marks  of  tliiit  'prop^ss* 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  extinction.  His 
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pnUiriMd  'maekB  mm  m  voIwm  of  dflU^tfol 

Madrigals  entitled,  'Madrigali,  a  6  rod,  Lib. 
I."  (Venice,  1588,  1598);  T^/.-m.  LiK  II. 
(Venice,  1599);  Id.  Lib.  iii.  (Eome,  1612)  ; 
*MolMli,  ft  i  iL  iii.  ir.  ▼«  too.  nn*  onm  grari 
Toce  ad  organi  sonitum  accomodata.  Lib.  I.' 
(fioma,  1610);  Id,  Lib.  IL  (Boom,  1611) ; 
U.  Ub,  IIL  (Bonn,  1612);  Id.  Lib.  IT. 
(Rome,  1618)  ;  'Salmi,  a  4  toc.  con.  Torgaao' 
(Rcime,  1620) ;  and  '  Vpnit<»,  exultemtiB  Domino, 
A  3  TOC  ooir  organo  (Aaeisi,  1620).  In 
additiMi  to  thcM  importMtt  workt,  many  Mad- 
rigala,  and  other  detached  com{x)3itioiis,  will  b« 
fsnad  in  the  collections  published  by  rhaleaiua, 
and  othert,  tX  the  b^^nning  of  the  17th 
centory ;  and  many  more  still  remain  in  MS. 
(Set  the  Qii^7!<'n-Lrjnhm.)  Of  thtw  last,  the 
most  importAUt  are,  some  Paaims  and  Motets 
ftr  «i(^t  VoioM  and  a  fialTt  Regiii*  far  twelve^ 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Abb^  Baiitini  ; 
uid  a  Treatise  on  CounterjKiint,  written,  in 
conjunction  with  Oior.  Maria,  ][)erha{»  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  in  the  Music  School.  Proake 
lua  included  four  of  hit  iWnui  in  the  '  Musica 
Divina.'  w.  «.  B. 

KANIKI,  or  KAHIHO,  Giotahni  Mabia, 
«!der  brother  of  the  [)receding,  was  a  native  of 
Tivoli,  wh*<rp  ho  be]i<>vefi  to  have  been  Vtorn 
between  1545  and  1550.  [iu  early  youth  he 
WW  a  dkoriater  at  Vallerano,  and  studied 
Connteri»oint,  at  Rome,  under  Oaudio  Mell  ;  and, 
on  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  obtained 
a  phe*  as  tenor  anger  in  Ste.  Merf*  Maggion  in 
Borne,  wafi  appointed  in  1575  maestro  at  San 
Laipide"  Franoesi,  in  167  7  h  ninpfr  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  and  in  1579  nuiestro  at  Sta.  Maria 

Finding  his  talents  now  fairly  apj)reciated, 
Giov.  Maria  established  a  public  Music  School — 
tile  first  ever  opened  in  Rome  by  an  Italian — in 
the  management  of  which  he  waa  aasisted  by 
Ms  brother,  Giov.  Bernardino,  as  well  a-i  by 
PsiesOina  himself,  who  constantly  gave  iostruc- 
tian  t»  the  pupils,  and  took  a  livelj  intetett  &i 
the  institution.  The  school  proapared  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  was  frequented  by  more  than  one 
talented  youth  whoee  genius  afterwards  bore 
■liandiiitfrait.  Naaini'arepQtatfonaa  a  learned 
^I'ltn:  i:ntist,  an'l  sriftod  composer,  was  secured, 
iiia  works  were  receivc<l  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
withniarin  of  apeeial  approbation,  and  in  1904 
hems  ap|><)iiiied  maestro  in  that  chapel.  His 
"Inth  took  place  on  March  11,1 607  ;  and  his 
r^uutins  were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Uiglda'  FkaaoaaL 

Ninini  wa.s  one  of  tlie  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  great  Roman  school,  the  highest  qualities  of 
vhidi  he  cnltivated  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  motet,  for  six  voices — '  Hodie  nobis  ooelorum 
r*x' — annually  sung,  in  thf>  Si-^tinr-  Chafiel,  on 
iii«  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  is  a  noble  com- 
t<Mtieii ;  and  ha  haa  left  na  many  otben,  of 
inarit»  »  ]aig»  pioportioii  of  wliioli  atill 


mnain  in  IfS.  among  tike  arohlTea  of  Ilia  popfi* 

fical  choir,  the  Ystican  Basilica,  the  Collegium 
Romanuin,  the  oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  ValUoella, 
and  other  noted  collections.  P.  Martini 
mentions  a  MS.  eoUection  of  Ganons,  entitled 
'Cento  cinquanta  sette  Contrappnnti  e  Canoni 
a  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  e  11  Vooi,  supra  del  Canto 
fenno  intitolato  La  Baaa  di  Goatanxo  Feate,' 
which  contains  some  miracles  of  ingenuity  and 
learning.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  have  already 
appeared  among  his  published  works  ;  but  & 
dissertation  on  eoonterpoint,  called  'Regoladi 
Giov.  Maria  e  di  Bernardo  NaTiirii,  [>er  fare  con- 
trappuntoa  mentesopim  il Canto  fermo,' written, 
ooigointly,  by  himaMf  and  his  younger  brother, 
in  1619,  exists  only  in  a  MS.  copy — unhappily, 
imjierfect — tranacribcti  by  Orazio  Griffi,  and 
preserved  in  the  library  ol  the  Palazzo  Corsini 
allaLuiinm.  [ForotMroopiaaaea  theCtMfZMi- 
Z^rjXOTi.j 

The  published  works  of  Nanini  comprise  a 
volume  of  '  Motetti  a  8-5  voci '  (Venice,  1586)  ; 
'Madrigali,'  Lib.  I.  (1579);  Idem.  lib.  U. 
(1681,  ct  );  /7.  Lib.  III.  (1686);  'Canzonetti 
a  8  voci,  per  Aleasandro  ^'anini  racoolte '  (1693) ; 
all  poUUdiad,  at  Voiioe,  in  4to.  by  Qardano ; 
some  'Salmi,  a  8  voci,'  printed  in  the  well> 
known  collfrtion  of  Fabio  Coetantini  (Napolt, 
1616)  ;  aud  a  number  of  motets,  madrigals,  and 
other  iaolated  worlca,  incloded  in  Cortantini'a 
'Motetti,'  Waelrant's  'Syniyhnnia  Angelica,' 
and  other  collections  published  iu  Italy,  and  by 
P.  Phaliae  of  Antwerp.  Some  veiy  fine  moteta 
— including  a  masterly  '  Hodie  Christus  natua 
est,'  in  which  the  characteristic  No^  !  Noi  !  is 
introduced  with  great  eifoct — will  be  found  in 
Ftoake'a  <  Mnaioa  Divina.*  [ScaNofiL.]  OOien 

are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa,  Roohlitz,  etc  [See  the  Quellen- 
LexikonA  w.  a.  r, 

KAKTIBR  •  DIDlllE,  Constance  Bitbt 
RoHATiKT  T  A,  was  bom  at  St.  Denis  in  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  (now  He  de  la  Reunion)^  Nov.  16, 
1881.  MUa.  Naatier,  wbo  derived  bar  aaoond 
name  from  her  marriage  with  a  singer,  was  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Duprez,  from 
1847  to  1849,  and  obtained  an  accessU  in  the 
latter  yaar  in  hjaolaaa,  and  the  fivit  priie  in  the 
opera  class.  She  made  her  d<$but  on  the  stage 
at  the  Garignan  Theutro,  Turin,  in  Meroadante's 
'LaVaatala^*  She  played  in  Faria  at  the  Salle 
Yentadoor  hi  18M,  and  afterwards  joinad  an 
Italian  company,  of  which*  GiugUni  was  one, 
playing  at  Lyons,  Nimes,  Montpelier,  etc. 

Madame  Nantier«Didi^  made  her  lliat  appear- 
ance  in  England  at  Covent  Garden  in  1858 
as  the  Chevalier  de  C>ondi,  in  '  Maria  di  Rohan,' 
afterwards  as  Maddalena  in  '  Rigoletto '  on  its 
production  h(  i>  ,  and  as  Asoanio  in  'Bettvennto 
Cellini'  ;  and  in  all  three  parti  was  successful. 
From  1853  to  1864  inclusive  she  sang  here 
every  year  in  Italian  opara,  at  Oovaat  Gatdaa 
and  the  Ljoanm,  fba 
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oontnlto  parts,  oreatiiig  amoDgst  oUun  Nancy 

in  'Marta,'  Rita  on  tiie  revival  of  'Zampa,' 
L' Amore  in  'Orfco,'  Ulrica  in  Vcnli's  '  Ballo,' 
aiid  Siebul  iu  '  Fauttt. '  In  thin  last  opera 
Gounod  wrote  the  popular  air  'QmiMio  a  te 
lieta'  expressly  for  her.  During  this  time 
Madame  Nantier-Didi^  aang  at  Court  and  public 
eonoerte,  made  an  opentio  pionnoial  tour  in 
1855,  later  in  that  year  and  the  early  part  of 
1856  phiyed  in  opera  in  America,  and  took  part 
at  the  Bradford  Festival  of  1859.  The  rest  of 
each  year  alie  was  engaged  at  the  Italuui  Opera 
of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Madrid,  etc., 
or  sang  at  concerts  in  the  French  provinces. 
She  diMi  at  Madrid,  Dec.  4,  1867.  Apropos  of 
Maddaletiii.  Mr.  Chorley  remarka,  *Her  gay 
handsome  faci ,  lie r  winning  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it,  redeeming  the 
vwm  from  Inaeioiianeai,  and  her  neat  Ure\y 
execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  i.s.^  For  such  occujwtion  aa  falls  to  the 
share  of  a  first -rate  singer  of  the  second  class,  . 
this  lady  hao  never  been  exoeeded.  Subee- 
quf-ntly  when  .  ,  .  she  tried  to  v:in  first 
honours  as  a  contralto,  the  natural  limits  of 
her  powen  made  theraeelTea  felt,  and  she  lost 
father  than  gained  in  public  favour.'     X.  o. 

NAPIF^R,  William,  a  Scottish  mu.«tiHan  and 
music -publisher  bom  about  1740.  For  a 
number  of  yeara  he  played  the  violin  in  the 
private  band  belonging  to  George  the  Third, 
until  gout  in  his  hands  prevented  this.  Ho 
was  an  energetic  music- publisher,  quick  to  see 
latent  talent  in  new  composers.  His  publica- 
tions include  a  quantity  nf  iriMtruniental  works, 
and  he  held  the  valuable  copyright  of  such 
ballad  operaa  aa  'Beaina*'  «Haid  of  the  Hill,' 
etc.  He  disposed  of  some  of  these  copyrights  to 
Dale  for  £540.  His  best-known  publication  ia 
'A  Selection  ut'  Original  Scots  Songs,'  three  vols, 
folio  with  Bartolozzi  frontiiq>ieoea.  His 

earliest  midress  (before  1773)  was  474  Strand, 
at  the  corner  of  Lanoaater  Court.  About  178S 
he  removed  from  here  to  49  Great  Queen  Street, 
and  finally,  about  1800,  to  $  lilAe  Street.  He 
died  in  his  seventy -second  year  in  1812,  at 
Somers  Town  (see  obituary  notice  in  Tha  Scots 
Magtame  for  Angnit  1812).  f.  k. 

NAPLES.  Tlie  first  school  of  mu.sic  at  Naples 
was  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  by  John  Tinctor.  His  school  was  short- 
lived, but  it  was  immediately  saooeeded  by  the 
illustrious  Neapolitan  Conser'ntorios,  which  were 
both  the  first  examples  and  module  of  all  eimilar 
moneal  inatitntiona,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Conservatorios  of  Naples,  four  in  number 
— (1)  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  (2)  Sau  Onofrio, 
(3)  De'  Poveri  di  Oea6  Criato,  (4)  Delia  Pletk 
de'  Turchini — were  originally  founded  by  ])rivate 
benefactors  for  the  purpose  of  atfording  both 

>  tkt  mri\v  Bortlon  of  thit  «*oUttan  ww  rvgrlnUd  !■  VM  auk 


shelter  and  inatraotiaa  to  the  liomekaa  oaphaai 

of  Naples.    The  children  were  taken  out  of  the 

streets  and  clad  in  a  particulsr  drees,  each  Con- 
servatorio  being  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  its  peenliar  eokmr.  They  were^  nioraover, 
closely  shaven,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  clerical 
character  of  their  dress,  caused  them  to  be  called 
'  PreteraDi'  (little  prieati).  Many  of  them  wen 
indeed  destined  for  Holy  Orders.  Eccleeiastical 
music  was  at  first  t)ic  primary  object  of  these 
institutions.  They  were  governed  after  the 
pattern  of  a  prieata*  aeminary,  and  eadi  had  a 
church  of  which  the  pupils  formed  the  choir. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  were  increased  by 
the  services  of  the  pupils  in  other  city  churohes 
and  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  for  which  they  received 
a  monthly  s.'il  irv  ;  alsn  by  Other  pioU5  oft'pf  , 
such  as  watchiug  and  chanting  hymns  auU 
prayera  over  the  dead  previooa  to  bnriaL  TbaM 
was  the  task  of  the  younger  pupils,  while  the 
elder  ones  would  carry  tlie  dead  to  the  grave 
and  even  bury  theui.  These  elder  pupils  were 
called  *Plsnaue'  a  email  corps  or  ctnnpany) 
and  the  yrnnger  ones  'Sopranelli'  and  Contrab 
tini,'  according  to  tlieir  voices.  Beddes  these 
piona  aervioes,  which  wave  almoat  daily  in  re> 
quest,  the  pupils  were  finffifflwl  to  sing  in  the 
groat  musical  processions,  or  '  Flottole '  —  ssa 
called  from  *  Flotto,'  a  term  for  tlie  choir,  a 
corruption  of  *  IVotta,'  a  erowd,  bennae  of  the 
nunilier  of  the  pujiils.  Aflerwanls,  when  dra- 
matic music  began  to  revive,  they  represented 
the  mysteries  in  the  monasteries  and  convents 
during  eamiva],  and  later  still  performed  in  the 
theatrps,  mnrf»  »''^]»f'ritn y  in  that  of  San  Carl", 
for  which  tlie  pupilsof  the  Pietide'  Turchini  were 
principally  seleeied  on  aeeoout  of  their  proximity 
to  it.  These  elforts  of  the  pupils  brought  in  to 
each  Conservatorio  an  average  of  1000  ducats  a 
year,  but  despite  the^e  aud  the  private  bene- 
factions of  individuals,  the  endowment  of  aadi 
institution  was  hardly  sufBcient  to  supply  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  the  pupils,  while  the 
spaoe  waa  ao  cramped  tSiat  many  of  them  bad 
to  sleep  in  the  corridors  and  refectories,  and  the 
supply  of  musical  instruments  was  far  too  scanty 
for  the  {wrformers.  Yet  from  this  humble 
origin  sprang  the  great  maataia  of  mnaio  wlioaa 
conipoaitiona  are  inaeparably  amociiat^id  with 
Italy. 

(1)  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto.  This  originated 
in  158S  with  a  {loor  artisan  of  the  luuno  of 
Francesco,  who  rrrrivci  into  his  housp  on  the 
Mercato  orphans  ot  both  sexes,  and  caused  them 
to  be  fed  and  etotlMd  and  inatruotnl  in  uuakt 
The  rich  citizens  of  the  Mercato  assisted  hia 
pious  design  by  every  means  in  their  power 
The  fame  of  the  school  reached  the  ears  of 
Giovanni  da  Tappia,  a  Spaniah  prieat  domieilad 
in  Xiplcs,  and  he,  having  the  progress  of  music 
greatly  at  heart,  volunteered  to  direct  it,  and 
axtand  its  powen  of  naalUneaa  by  a  permanent 
•ndowmant.  Thia  heobtained  by be||gingalma 
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from  }imiMP  to  lioTif"*  through  tli<"  Npa|)olitaD 
Pruvincea.  At  the  euU  of  nine  years  he  returned 
to  Nftpl«a  with  m  iiifflaieiit  ttuii  for  the  purpose. 
The  original  humble  institution  was  transferred 
to  a  larger  building  close  to  the  Church  of  St*. 
Maria  de  Loretu.  Tliiii  building  was  formally 
eedad  by  th«  guwnamiat  to  da  Tappia,  received 
the  title  of  ' Conservatorio, '  an  )  wan  rTi  JoAvpd, 
in  1666,  with  the  'Jua  del  loruo'  and  'deUa 
baoMri*.*  That  «>tebliah«i,  ridi  citiaeDS  from 
time  to  time  left  their  fortunes  to  this  institu- 
ti'iii,  which  grew  and  flourished.  The  pupils 
of  butL  sexes  reached  the  number  of  800.  Among 
the  illustrious  musicians  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  .Santa Maria  di  l^oreto  are  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Durante,  Porpora,  Traetta,  Sacohini, 
Ftess,  Gnglielmi,  and  mtnj  man. 

In  1 797  the  two  Conservatorios  of  San  Onofrio 
and  Santa  Maria  di  Loretr*  wore  nnitwl,  the 
former  being  absorbed  in  the  latter,  in  1806, 
hf  Ofder  of  Jowph  Buonaparte,  the  Conserva- 
torio of  IxJretn  was  tinite<l  to  that  of  tha  Tii  ta 
d«'  Turcbim,'  and  the  building  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Lofoto  thm  bwwna  a  hospttiL  It  is  itill 
caUod  rOtpedalo  del  Loreto,  and  over  the 
doorway  tbo  IblknnQg  inMriptioii  may  afeiU  be 
read : — 

Dn  di  ad  Atxtllo,  acl  E^rulapio  or  sacra 

*  Ouce  dedicated  to  Apollo,  now  to  Aesoolapius.' 

(2)  Saw  Oifonuo  a  Oapvaka.  So  iMdkd  bo- 
cause  it  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Naples 
known  as  Capoana.  It  was  founded  in  1676  by 
private  benefiwtioiM  wider  the  name  of  the 

*  oonftiatemity  of  the  BianchL'  It  received  120 
orphaaa,  who  were  instructed  in  religion  and 
mvtie^  The  funds  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
nmilar  fiiatitiitkiii,  w«r»  angmentwl  by  the 

exertions  of  the  pu{)il3  as  already  described. 
In  course  of  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  confraternity  and  established  as  a  Oon- 
»rvat'^>rio  by  royal  warrant,  with  the  title  of 
i:i  Ortofrio.  The  drr'^.v.  of  the  ]>upils  was  black 
and  white — hence  ttie  name  de  BianchL'  At 
a  latar  dale  foreign  pupila  were  admitted  on 
terms  of  monthly  jwiyment,  and  on  thn  imd  r 
standing  that  they  should  continue  to  give  their 
aerrices  for  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  instmotiaii.  In  1797  the  building  of 
Sao  Onofrio  was  turned  into  barrou-ks,  and  the 
papils  were  transferred  to  SanU  Maria  di  Loreto. 
A.  Soarlatti  waa  a  toaeher  in  this  OonaeiTatorio 
also,  likewise  Durante,  Tjco,  Feo,  Cotumacci  ; 
amongst  their  pnpils  were  Gizzi,  Joniinelli, 
Piccinni,  Terradellas,  and  Fafsiello.  Gizzi,  by 
the  advice  of  Soarlatti,  opened  in  1 730  a  school 
of  singing  in  eonnection  with  this  CVinservatorio. 
the  famous  singer  Gioaochino  Conti  di  Arpino 
waa  one  of  bia  popila,  ami  out  of  gFatitnda  to 
his  master,  took  tb*  nama  of  Oiniallo.  [See 
Gizzi  RLLo.] 

(3)  Dx'  PovsBi  Di  Qwni}  Cristo*  This  waa 
attaWiehad  ia  1689  by  a  Fhmoiaeaa,  HanaUo 


Foscataro  di  Nirntera,  for  thr  ro  nidlinge  of 
Naples.  By  means  of  alms  collected  from  the 
Neapolitens,  he  obtained  the  neoenaiy  funda, 
and  drew  up  the  rules,  which  were  ratified  by 
Alfonso  Oesualdo,  the  then  Cardinal  Arc]!>>ishup 
of  Naples.  The  pupils,  100  lu  iiuinbLr,  varying 
in  age  from  aaven  to  eleven,  and  literally  taken 
out  of  the  Htreets,  were  clothed  at  first  in  the 
sober  diess  of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwarda 
in  blue  and  red,  were  fed  and  instmcted  in 
their  own  language  and  in  music,  and  were 
govenied  by  two  oanona  of  the  oathedral  of 
Napk«. 

This  Conservatorio  existed  till  1744,  when 
by  order  of  Canlinal  Spinelli  it  wa.*)  ronvrrtt  d 
into  a  Diocesan  Seminaiy.  It  now  bears  the 
title  of  'Seminaiiimi  Axehiepiecopale  Dkoeaa* 
num,'  whereas  it  had  for  years  borne  the  in- 
scription of  '  Paupemm  .lesu  Christi  Archiepis- 
oopale  Collegium.'  The  pujiils  were  distributed 
among  the  three  remaining  Conservatorios — 
Han  Oiiofrid,  Loreto.  ;iiifl  the  I'ieti  de' Turchini. 

This  Conservatorio  is  by  some  considered  as 
the  oldeat  of  all,  and  as  ti^e  eiadle  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music.  Feo,  Greco, 
Durante,  Vinci — all  pupils  of  Scarlatti— Cotu- 
macci, Porpora,  Ignazio  Gallo,  and  Pergolesi, 
were  among  the  moat  bmona  oompoeers  which 
it  produced. 

(4)  DSLLA  PiETA  D£'  TvKOHiNl.  Thb  Ori- 
ginated with  the  oonftaternify  of  Bta.  Haria 
della  Incoronatella,  who,  in  the  year  1683 
made  their  houiie  an  asylum  both  for  the  home- 
less orplians  of  Naples,  and  also  for  children 
whose  {min  is  wero  luable  to  support  them. 
At  first  tin  I  hildren  were  otdy  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  were  clad  in  long  blue  garmento 
f' color  tniehino'),  hence  the  name  of  *Piet4 
de'  Turchini,'  which  was  adopted  by  tl>e  insti- 
tution instead  of  that  of  the  '  Incoronatella.' 
It  was  not  till  a  oentnry  later  that  musical 
instruction  was  given  to  the  pupils.  In  1600 
it  was  placed  under  the  protectioti  of  Philip  III. 
of  Spam,  and  in  1670  Francesco  Provenzale 
and  Gennaro  Unino  were  appointed  to  be  ita 
Priift  HHors  of  Music,  Proven/ale  having  j)receded 
Scarlatti  as  Maestro  of  the  Palatine  Chapel  at 
Naples.  It  produced  many  famous  coropoeere, 
such  as  Fago,  Oarapella,  Leo,  Cafaro,  Jom< 
melli,  and  Sala.  In  1806,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Conservatorio  of  8ta.  Maria  di  Loreto, 
the  pnpila  were  neaiTed  into  the  Pietilk  de' 
Turchini.  In  1808  this,  the  last  of  the  Con- 
servatorios,  was  also  suppressed  on  the  reprc- 
sentetion  of  Monsignore  Gapeoelatro,  Archbishop 
of  Taranto,  '  that  the  Neapoliton  Conaemtorioa 
had  fallen  from  their  ancient  glor}'  on  aeeount 
of  bad  administration  and  lack  of  discipline, 
and  that  tha  only  remedy  waa  to  ra-oiiganiBe 
them  in  one  great  college  e.staVtlislied  on  a 
broader  basis.'  Thus  the  'Ekal  CoKseRVA- 
TOEio  m  MmnoA*  eama  into  exiatenoe,  first 
witti  tha  tltla  of  SanSahaatiano,  aadaftanraidi 
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irvth  tliftt  of  B.  Pietro  a  Mmlh,  wUeh  it  ttill 

mains, 

Tritta,  Paisiello,  and  Feneroli  were  the  first 
directors  and  gduwaX  adminutraton  of  the  new 
Baal  Oonmratotio.   Tbay  wtra  mooMded  in 

1813  by  Zingarelli.  In  1817  'external'  pre- 
paratory schools  of  muaio  were  added ;  and  the 
pupils  who  passed  oreditabk  emniiiatfoiMi  there 
were  admitted  into  the  Real  Consenratorio.  In 
the  revolution  of  1820  half  the  building  of  San 
Sebastiano  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
m«at,  the  other  half  wu  nude  over  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  monastery  of  5>an  Pietro  a 
Maiella  was  assigned  to  the  Conservatorio.  In 
1837  Zingarelli  was  followed  by  Donieetti,  and 
he  again  in  1840  by  Heroadante,  who  made 
great  reforms  in  the  discipline  and  etti'  i>  in  y  of 
the  ooll^.  In  1801,  on  aooonnt  of  his  bliud- 
tum^  Oatlo  Oonti  wm  appointed  hb  ooo^jutor. 
Conti  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paolo 
Serrao  >forradante,  who  retained  his  {Kvst  as 
President  till  his  death  in  1870.  Since  that 
date  the  Conservatorio  t^vpeate  to  hoTe  lost 
pronnd,  and  a  fntal  economy  snrms  to  hive 
beset  ite  management.  In  1874  the  scholarsiiips 
were  xednoed  fhmi  100  to  50,  and  26  of  tliese 
were  thrown  open  to  women,  with  allowance 
for  lodging ;  bat  in  1 879  this  allowance  was 
abolished.  The  post  of  Director  is  now  vacant, 
and  the  Oonottvatorio  is  goremed  by  a  board 
of  professors  and  amateurs.  Manfroco,  Bellini, 
Lnigi  Rioci,  and  Michael  Costa  are  the  most 
distinguished  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Nea- 
politan School  of  Music  h  uh  t  h  establishment 
of  the  Real  Conservatorio  di  Napoli.  [See 
LlfiKARIKS,  vol.  IL  p.  713.J  c.  M.  P. 

KAPOLBON,  AvraiTB,  eon  of  Alexandre 
Napoloone,  an  Italian,  and  Doha  Joaquina  dos 
Santos,  a  Portuguese  lady,  waa  bom  at  Oporto, 
March  6,  1S43.  Ue  began  to  learn  the  piano 
at  four  years  of  age  under  tlie  direction  of  his 
father,  wlin  wri'^  a  prnfnssor  of  mn^ir  in  that  city. 
At  six  years  of  age  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
ofOpoirto.  In  1880-62,  hegavmioeewAiloonoerts 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  played  several  times 
before  the  Queen,  Dofis  Maria  II.  In  1852  he 
went  to  London,  and  in  1853  ho  gave  concerts 
In  Salle  Hers,  Fuis,  and  played  befote  the 
Emperor  and  Empre«w.  Returning  to  London 
he  played  at  the  Musical  Union.  In  Jan.  1854 
he  was  engaged  for  twelve  concerts  at  the  KroU 
Theatre,  Berlin,  and  having  been  presented  by 
Meyerbeer,  ])layed  at  the  ]>alaoo  of  Charlotten- 
burg  before  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  studied 
with  HaU4  at  Haaeheeter  in  the  same  year,  and 
undertook  tours  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
185G  he  played  in  Gorniany  and  Poland,  and 
made  a  tour  in  England  iu  1867  with  Sivori 
and  PiattL  In  that  year  Arthur  Ntiiioleon 
went  to  the  Brazils  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  his  countrymen.  In  the  first  four 
ooneertahe  gave  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  made  a  profit 
oforer£8000.  Ha?ingttmvelled  throng  Sonth 


Amflrioa  he  wtonied  to  Portugal  in  1866.  ¥nm 

thence  he  went  to  the  United  States,  making  i 
several  long  tours,  and  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1860,  where  he  played  with  Gottscbalk  iu  I 
Havana,  and  resided  for  some  time  during  1860  | 
and  Iflfil  at  Porto  Kiro.    His  reappearance  in 
London  at  &t,  James's  Hall  in  1862,  when  he  ] 
gaTo  a  eoBoert  witii  tiie  neters  Marohino^  ww 
not  entirely  satisfactory.    He  now  perceived 
that  serious  study  of  the  classical  comfKis^rs  was  | 
essential  to  bis  artietic  development  and  to  the  { 
ultimate  attainment  of  tiw  poeition  for  whieh  i 
his  natural   talents  fitted   hini.     While    not  ; 
neglecting  this  discipline  he  continued  his  tours, 
going  again  to  the  Brazils  and  Portugal,  where 
he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  o^wnin;^ 
fete  at  thv  Exliibition  at  Oi>orto  in  1865.     Hi^  , 
last  tour  was  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
1866,  when  he  played  before  Qneen  leabella. 
Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  independent  of 
art,  Arthur  Napoleon  left  off  playing  in  public 
at  a  time  when  he  might  really  have  begun  a 
distingoiahed  career  as  one  of  the  first  pianieti 
in  Europe,  for  which       hid  all  the  requisites. 
In  1868  he  established  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  business 
in  music  and  pianofortee  that  haa  become  the 
first  in  South  America,  the  present  style  of  the, 
firm  being  Arthur  NapoleSo  &  Miguer.     Re  has 
written  several  successful  pieces  for  piano  and 
for  oroheetra.    At  Ibe  leqneet  of  flie  Bmporor 
of  the  Brazils  he  directed  in  1876  the  j>errorm- 
ance  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  and  in  1880  undtr 
took  the  direction  of  the  Camoens  tercentenary 
festival.  ^.  S. 

NAPRAVNIK,  Edward  Fravzkvtch,  bom 
August  12/26,  1889,  at  Beisht  near  Kdni^^ratx, 
in  Bohemia,  wae  ^e  eon  of  a  teaohor.  B» 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  mnaio  from  a  oolloogoe 
of  his  father's  named  Pugonny,  and  at  thirteen 
was  able  to  play  for  the  service  iu  the  village 
church.  In  1864  he  was  left  an  orphaa  In  very 
pnor  cirrnnistances.  He  was  determined  to 
become  a  musician,  and  succeeded  io  entering 
the  Sohool  of  Uiguuisti  in  Prague.  He  etudied 
instrumentation  with  Kitel,  and  also  at  the 
Pianoforte  Sohool  established  by  Maidel,  where 
he  was  soon  taken  on  as  assistant  teacher. 
Several  emaye  in  eon  ipoiition,  comprising 
ma-sscs,  symphonies,  o%-erturps  on  Czechish 
themes,  songs,  etc.,  date  from  this  early  period. 
In  1861,  Napravnik  was  called  to  St  Petersburg 
to  be  director  of  Prince  Yotunpor'o  private 
nrrhfstra.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed, 
at  Liadov's  suggestion,  to  be  hie  aeoatant,  and 
the  organift  of  ihe  Imperial  Theatrea.  Ho  roes 
to  be  second  conductor  in  1 867,  and  succeeded 
Liadovaschief  capellmeisterin  1869;  apoeitioa 
which  he  still  occupies. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Ruaaian  opera 
was  in  a  neglected  and  langui.shing  conditior., 
and  Napravnik  carried  on  the  work  of  restitution, 
begun  by  his  predeoewor  liadoT,  wiflt  taet  and 
feel.   Tb»  etistiiig  repertocy  of  tiko  UaiTinsky 
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TheAtre — where  Rtissmn  opera  is  ustially  per- 
fonned  in  Petersburg — haa  been  largely  built 
up  <»  his  reoomflMomtioo,  and  altkoni^  tome 
Dssterpiecea  of  national  open  am  unduly 

neglected,  it  shows  a  great  iinprovt^iiipnt  on  the 
past  The  days  when  native  workji  were  en- 
tirely disregarded  for  tiiosa  of  tho  Italian  and 
other  schools  are  now  at  an  end.  Mention  must 
be  made  uf  the  admirable  performauoesot  Glinka's 
'A  Life  for  the  Tsar,'  Tchaikovsky's  'Eugene 
Oni^rin,'  'The  Oprkhnik,'and  '  Dame  de  Pique,' 
and  Rim^ky-Koraakov's  'Snow  >f;iidpTi '  and 
'Sadko/  which  hare  beoome  diatiuguitihing 
faatiin*  of  Napvavnik'a  dinotorship.  To  Us 
mnarkable  talent  as  a  conductor  Napravnik 
joins  uncommon  powers  of  orL'^tiisatioTi.  Al- 
though a  strict  disciplinarian  lie  ahuw»  great 
diplomaicj  in  tha  managament  of  his  affairs. 
Xot  only  has  he  so  greatly  improved  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Imperial  Opera — both  aa  regards 
numbers  and  quality — ^hat  it  now  mnks  aa  one 
of  tba  finest  in  the  world,  but  he  has  done  much 
to  raise  the  social  and  material  jtositiou  of  the 
players.  He  is  universally  respected,  and  his 
opinum  earriea  wei^t  in  all  otnta  of  the  mnai' 
cal  world  of  Kunsia. 

At  the  close  of  thirty- iive  years'  service,  in 
1898,  Napravnik  had  conducted  over  3000 
ojieras,  including  aixtj-two  first  productions, 
of  which  thirty-six  were  Rn.saian,  and  tliirty 
revivala,  fifteen  of  these  being  by  native  cum- 
poaero.  Boidea  Us  <m«nHia  work  at  the  Opera, 
KafMtmTnik  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
eonoert  conductor.  From  1869  to  1S81  he  con- 
ducted riigularly  the  Concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  and  oocaatonally  thoao  of  tba 
Philharmonic  Society. 

In  his  oompoaitions  Napravnik  shows  the 
qoalitiaB  ami  doliMta  ftoquently  olianotarfatio 
of  the  condnctor-compoaar ;  a  conanmmate  com- 
mand of  technical  means  and  the  eclecticism 
sud  good  taste  bom  of  vast  experience ;  but  also 
a  eartnin  kaa  of  individuality  and  diatinetion, 

which  seems  the  unavoidable  result  oF  ]>-:  rjietu- 
slly  aasimilatiug  other  men's  crcatioiut.  Ilis 
operas  have  met  with  marked  success,  and  are 
oartnittly  not  devoid  of  charm,  althou^  tha 
nature  of  the  music  is  often  n* miniscent. 

Napravnik'a  early  opiut  numbers,  up  to  thir- 
teen, represent  Ua  jonthAil  worka  compoood 
b«-rore  leaving  Bohemia.  The  following  ia  a 
list  of  hia  known  oompositiona : — 

•Th»  Silt  -  KffTgiarodUiu.'  open  In  four  »cU.  op.  IB.  Snt  p«r- 

i-jrtanncf  8t  Pit*r»b(irj[.  18aH  nrrlTiwl  in  lUtW  :  '  HxtoIiI.'  «>p#r» 
Ui  fl^e  ixru.  ..p.  *5,  St  Pft«n«hurf.  ISW  ,  "  Douhr  '  -ki  v  [>i.T«tn  four 
•eta.  on.  Mk  St.  rrtanbon,  18W :  '  ItttMcmtm  «U  aiiuloi '  (Ubratto 

III  ■  auiiM  nmt^  ■tyi.    w.  ai.  i>uii>iin>  ws. 

Oacanrn^L 

Tnmr  SynpbaalM.  op.  17;  "Tb*  Damon.'  op.  18.  1978;  NaUoiuU 
iff^'aHuSyiifuiSl'  M-'lfi^^ 

Cbambkb  M(.-si9 
Tkn*  SMtif  QqMtota,  <m.  IS,  Ml  « :  two  PlMioforto  Trtea,  opp. 

Hmim;  naavSHto  9MiM.«ff' 

irilSit. op.  19 ;  VToitaaad ttiBtSwIi Swnl>. 0» tmoBaUmUt 

wiiiBiifioaiid  piMM«Ntik«ssk*taaaa 

TOL.  UI 


IsannnirrAi,  aitb  OkcaaAAL 
PUooCort*  Oonoarto.  op.  37;  FkatasU  on  KomImi  Uimbm  for 


Muaie  to  A.  ToUtot'i  '  Doa  JuAo.' fOr  aoU,  chorm.  otctiMtn. 
mstA  dacl>a*tian  ;  biUladi.  vNh  MtawM  MnapSBUMMt. 
Vofavoda.'  op.  32  |b«r<toB»),  'ItoCtaMBk.'  tad  *TMB*fa,'op.tt. 

Kur  chuma.— llirM  roAlo-voioo  choraaM,  op.  41 ;  ehoruMS  » 
MMwlU,  on,  M  ;  four  ditto,  op.  66 :  (oor  ditto,  ot>.  6.1. 

Sa^^p^<^o^^^«^U^i4|. «p.  a6 (4).  opL  44 (4).  «»•  tS (0. 

PiAaoroBTB 

MuiiciU  PtciofM  tKop^  41;  BimMcUw  (4).a|i.  46;  two  V«laM,OB. 
48;  Dfti>oo8iilt«,»l?;  ito  plimfc  g»  S|i  Ibm  plMwtar  vtalfii 
•ad  pi»Do.op.S4s  WW i^kum fcir wbIwimIId mat  piimi ■  op. :  fkv 

ditto,  op.  n.  i>  y 

NARDINI,  PiXTKO,  an  eminent  violinut  and 
composer,  waa  born  at  Fibiana«  a  Tillage  in 

Tuscany,  in  1722.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  at  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  several  years  under  Tartiui  at  Fadua.  We 
know  nothing  furtiierof  bis  early  career.  About 
the  yr'>\T  1  753  he  was  siJpninted  .«olo- violinist  at 
the  i>ucal  court  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  romained 
for  fifteen  yean.  In  1767  he  retained  to  Italy, 
settled  at  Leghorn,  and  sUyed  with  his  old 
ma.<*ter  Tartini  durinp  hia  la.st  illnes-s.  In  1770 
he  accepted  an  ap]>oiutmeut  as  director  of  the 
nrasio  at  the  eonrt  of  the  Duke  of  Ttaaeany,  and 
died  May  7,  1793,  at  Florence. 

Nardini  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tartini's 
disciples.  Leopold  Mozart,  the  beet  possible 
ju<ige  in  niattm  of  violin<playing,  writes  of  him: 
'Tin;  ixRuty,  purity,  ami  iMjimlity  uf  his  tone, 
and  the  tastetulness  of  his  can tabile- playing, 
cannot  be  anrpaaeed ;  bat  he  doea  not  exeouta 
great  difficulties.'  The  well-known  poet-musi- 
ciftt!  Srhubart  relates  in  his  flowery  style  :  '  His 
playing  brings  tears  into  theeyesof  stony-hearted 
oourtiera— nay,  hie  own  tears  inn  down  <hi  hia 
violin  ! ' 

That  Nardini  was  not  a  mere  executant,  but  a 
thonm^  murioian,  ia  evident  fnm  tluidiBiaatar 
of  hn  oompoaitions  for  the  violin.  Vivacity, 
gmre,  a  sweet  sentimentality,  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  style,  which  is  altogether 
more  modem  in  form  and  feeling  than  Tartini'a. 
His  Allegros  are  often  largely  developed,  and 
already  display  the  full  sonata-form,  whUe  his 
slow  movements  are  not  unlike  Vultti'a.  If 
noTerthelees  tho  greater  part  of  his  worka  nppear 
to  US  old  -  fa.«thionpd  and  antiquated  comjMired 
vrith  those  of  Tartini,  the  reason  is,  that  he  haa 
neither  tiie  depth  of  feeling,  the  grand  pathoa, 
nor  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  great  master. 

His  pultlishwl  cnmyMisitiona  are :  six  Concertos, 
op.  1  (Amsterdam)  ;  six  Sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass,  op.  2  (Berlin,  1765  ;  a  new  edition  fNlb- 
lished  by  Cartirr  V.nris)  ;  six  Sr  nnt.is  for  two 
violins  (also  numbered  op.  2),  London,  Walsh : 
aiz  Trios  poor  flnta  (London) ;  six  Sotoa  pour 
violin,  op.  6  (London,  1770) ;  a  solo  for  violin 
with  thorough-bass  (London,  1780);  six  Qiun  ti  t  s 
(Florence,  1782) ;  six  Duos  pour  deux  violons 
(Paris). 

Some  of  his  sorintas  have  latterly  been  re- 
edited  by  Alard  in  his  '  Maitres  Ulaasiques '  ; 
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F.  D«fid  in  tlra  '  HoIm  Sdrak  dw  VidUmpieli,' 

and  by  G.  Jensen  in  '  GlMsuobe  YioHnmusik. ' 
Leoni  di  Pienza  pnl»Hah»><1  an  E!ogio  di  Pktro 
Nardmi,  in  Florence,  llhii  \  aee  also  J.  B.  de 
IUli|p>ni'8  EtMx  aur  U  goU  dt  ifMjfiw,  1790. 
K  D.  ;  additions  by  y..  71  a. 

NAEES,  Jamk»,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  at  Stanwell, 
lOddhWK,  in  1716  (baptized  April  19),  was  a 
dlflffiltMr  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates,  and  T>r.  Croft,  and  afterwards  with  Dr. 
Pepusch.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  deputy 
for  Pigott,  oiiganiat  of  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  in  1734  was  ajipointed,  on  tho 
resignation  of  Salisbury,  organist  of  York 
Minster.  On  Jan.  13,  1756,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Greene  as  organist  and  compoaer 
to  tbo  Chapnl  Royal,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge.  Li  OoL 
1757  he  yna  Appointed  Hester  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chap«l  Royal,  vice  Gak's,  his  old  master. 
In  1  770  he  gained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club 
for  lu8  glee,  'To  all  Ix)ver8  of  Harmony.'  He 
resigned  the  masu^rsliip  of  the  Chapel  hoys 
July  I,  1780,  dir.!  FVIi.  10,  17*^3,  nnd  was 
horied  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Dr. 
Nane  pnhliihed  *  Eight  Bete  of  Harpiidraid 
Lessons,'  1748  ;  'Five  Harpsichord  Lessons,' 
op.  2,  1758  ;  'Three  Easy  Harpsicliord  Tx^ssons' ; 
'  A  iSreatiae  on  Singing '  ;  '  H  Pnucipio,  or,  A 
ngular  Introdoetioii  to  pUyiog  on  tihie  Harpd- 
chordorOrfr  in '  (1759,  the  first  set  of  pro^^ressive 
lessons  published  on  a  systematic  plan)  ;  '  The 
Boyal  Pastoral,'  ft  dnmetio  ode,  1767  ;  '  Collec- 
tion of  Oatohea,  Canons,  and  Glees,'  c  1780  ; 

•  Six  Orcfin  Fugues ' ;  '  Second  Treatise  on 
Singing,  with  a  Set  of  English  Duets ' ;  and 

*  Twenty  Anthemo,*  1776.  'A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  and  Six  Anthems'  were  pub- 
lished in  1788,  with  a  portrait  of  him,  »tat. 
sixty-live,  engraved  by  Ward  after  Engleheart, 
prefixed.  [A  sketch  of  his  life  is  also  contained 
in  the  volume,  by  bis  son  Rnb<>rt.]  His  Service 
in  F  and  three  anthems  are  included  in  Arnold's 
*Oathedial  Ifnaio,'  an  anthem  in  Page's  *Har. 
monia  Sacra,'  and  two  anthems  in  Sf  vrn^'g 
'Sacred  Music'  Two  cannns,  two  glees,  two 
rounds,  and  a  catoh  by  liim  (the  famous  '  Wilt 
thon  lend  me  thy  maref  *)  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections,  and  one  of  his  lessons,  in 
three  movements,  from  the  set  of  1758,  was 
reprinted  in  the  Oxfttrd  ffitL  tif  Mum.  toI.  iv. 

J%t  Ag*  of  Bn/-h  ami  Haiulel. 

[The  epithet  'poor,'  first  applied  to  Nares's 
music  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  has 
hoenoopiod  into  moot  of  the  hooka  of  rsferenoe; 
examination  of  his  secular  music  shows  how 
ill-founded  is  the  impression,  although  his 
anthems  are  perhaps  not  very  elevated  in 
oharacter.]  w.  B.  B. 

NATHAN,  IsAAT,  horn  of  TTebrrw  parents 
at  Canterbiuy  in  1791,  being  intended  lor  the 
prieaUiood,  nm  in  1B06  aank  to  Cambridge  to 
atody  Habww,  hat  hit  mtwal  bent  being  for 


mode  he  was  artided  to  Domenioo  Com,  and 

devoted  his  attention  principally  to  singing  and 
cr»niposition.  He  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
as  iieury  Bertram,  in  '  («uy  Maunuring. '  After 
oomposing  several  songs,  he  produced  in  1815- 
1822  'Hebrew  Mel  lies, '  to  Lord  Byron'a 
poetry,  with  much  success.  [Byron  beoamo 
very  intimate  with  Natiian,  who  act  many  of 
his  poems  to  music  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bio<f,'\ 
In  1823  he  aupplie^i  part  of  the  n)n<ic  for  the 
comedy  '  Sweethearts  aud  Wives  — one  song  in 
whlob,  *  Why  are  yon  wanderini;  hei«b  I  pray  V 
becaTtie  very  pojnilar — and  publislied  Mugurrjia 
Foeaiis,  An  Eauay  on  the  HitUory  and  Theory 
cf  Music  and  on  the  qualities,  eapabilUieat  and 
management  of  the  Human  Foiec  In  182i  ho 
brought  out  'The  Alcaid,'  comic  opera,  and  in 
'The  Illustriona  Stranger,'  operatic  farc«. 
In  I88e  he  pabliahed  The  Life  of  Madmrn* 
Malibran  <U  Birii^.  In  1841  he  emigrated  to 
Sydney,  where  he  produced  '  Merry  Freaks  in 
'Troublous  Time,'  1861,  and  ran  a  periodical. 
The  Southern  Euphnayna  mtd  AuslraJinn  Mis- 
CfUamj,  from  \  846.  Hr  was  arcidentally  killed 
by  being  run  over  by  a  tramway  car,  Jan.  1 5, 
1884.  He  was  much  eateemed  as  a  ainging- 
master,  w.  h.  h.  ;  additions  from  DitL 
Nat.  Br^7  ,  Brit.  Mm.  Biog.,  etc. 

NATION  AL  CONCERTS.  A  series  of  con- 
oerta  given  in  Her  Majeaty'a  Tliaatre,  in  Ootober, 
November,  ancl  December  1850,  with  Balfe  and 
Charlea  d'Albert  as  conductors.  The  proapec- 
tnaea  oootained  a  larely- equalled  liat  of  per- 
formers, and  promtaea  of  new  works,  most  of 
them  by  English  composers  (probably  the  only 
originof  the  name  of  the  concerts^,  noneof  which, 
bowerer,  aaw  ibe  light ;  while  we  parfomnneaa 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients of  '  monster '  concerts,  with  a  very 
meagre  number  of  features  interesting  enough 
to  be  recorded.  During  the  season,  however, 
the  following  wnrlv';  <  .unr  to  a  hearing  :  Sptdjr's 
symphony,  'Thei^^easons' j  Mendelssohn's  'Fin- 
gal'a  CSave '  and  * Melqaina'  uvMtmaa.  the  latfar 
so  badly  played  that  it  had  to  he  abandoned  aa 
impracticable  ;  besides  one  or  two  Bjrmphonim, 
and  a  movement  or  two  from  a  concerto  by 
Beetbovon.  The  following  aitiati  aetoaliy 
apj)eared  :  Halle,  Molique,  Rninton,  Piatti. 
Arabella  Goddard  (her  first  appearance).  Stock- 
haosen,  and  Sima  Reeves.  Ilia  eanoMta  ware 
in  the  baada  of  Cramer,  Beale  h  Oow,  and 
proved  an  unequivocal  failure,  chiefly  because 
of  the  enormous  expectations  that  were  excited 
bat  not  fbUUled.  An  attempt  waa  nada  in 
March  1852  to  sturt  another  series  with  the 
same  title,  in  Exct«r  Hall,  but  the  scheme  fell 
to  the  ground  after  a  few  concerts. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
MUSTr,  TirE.  This  institntion,  which  had 
been  projected  and  discussed  since  1864,  and  the 
idea  of  whiab  bad  emaaatad  from  tim  Mnoa 
Oonaorti  waa  not  founded  until  1878,  whrni  a 
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njeeting  was  held  at  Clarence  House,  tlie  Duke  of 
£duiburgh  in  the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  '  it  is  desinble  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £'20,000  for  tJie  purposes  of  a 
TriiniT.^'  School  for  Music  at  Keuaiiigton,  in  con- 
nuctioa  witli  the  Sooia^  of  Arts.'  A  site  on  the 
imnwdJato  wwt  ddtt  of  tho  Albeit  Hall  ma 
gnint'  l  \>y  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  on  the  design  of 
Captain  P.  Cole,  R.£.,  waa  undertaken  by  Mr. 
(Afterwards  8ir)  Charlea  J.  Freake,  at  hia  own 
cost  ;  the  first  Htoiif*  was  laid  on  Dec.  18,  1H73, 
and  the  bchoul  wim  opened  at  Easter  1876  with 
89  aeholanhipa,  of  whieh  4  wvn  fbnndad  by 
tht  S(  H  it  ty  <■>(  Aris,  2  hy  memlxers  of  the  Society, 
6  by  Mr.  Froake,  10  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  14  by  City  Guilds,  83  by  provincial 
towns,  and  the  remainder  by  private  donors. 
The  Bcholarshipa  were  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year 
each,  and  were  founded  for  five  years,  by  sub- 
■eiiplioo  TOMimblo  at  the  and  of  tiiat  torm  ; 
tbey  carrie<i  free  instruction  for  the  same  ]ieriod, 
Mtd  were  obtainable '  by  competitive  examination 
alono.'  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  waa  oh«innaa 
of  the  Council,  Sullivan  was  a])()ointc(l  Primipal, 
with  a  staff  of  Teachers  ;  in  1881  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  tamer  as  Principal,  and  the  School 
ooBtiiiMd  to  floarUi  tfll  Eutar  whoa  it 
came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  detennination  arrived 
Bt  to  eatablish  the  Koyal  Coll^  of  Music  on  a 
tHdor  and  more  permanant  baabw  The  College, 
OB  its  formation^  took  vnt  the  buildi»g,  furni- 
ture, fivd  fittings,  organ  and  music,  and  a  balance 
at  the  banker's  of  £1100.  The  instruction  iu 
^TrainingSdhodl  waasyitematioand  thorrmgh , 
and  in  prrx  f  of  its  efTiciency  durin;.';  tlir-  short  J 
period  of  its  existence  it  is  suflicieut  to  name 
Sogene  D'Albert,  Frederick  CUffe,  Annla  Har- 
riott, and  Frederick  King,  as  having  reoeived 
their  edtioatioa  ihora,  [See  BoTAL  Oollkos 
OP  MusicJ  M. 

KATURAIib  A  word  fimurly  applied  to 
the  scvile  of  r  in  tjor,  whieh  waa  ralVd  'the 
natural  scale  '  because  it  has  no  aocideutaia.  It 
thus  booama  uaed  fbr  the  sign  (Q)  whieh  eaaoala 
•  fneodlng  ^har])  or  Hat,  whether  used  as  a 
chromatic  accidental  or  occurring  in  the  signa- 
tors.  In  other  words,  when  the  use  of  a  shar|i 
er  flat  haa  indioated  tiiat  the  iiota  »  awwitwae 
above  or  below  that  in  the  diatonic  tieriea  of  C 
m^or  is  to  be  taken,  the  introduction  of  a 
Natural  indioato*  tli«t  the  mialtirad  imIb  ia  to 
ba  NMllDad  ;  and  hence  a  naturalised  Bota  ia 
alw%v««  H  whit*»  Vfv  on  the  pianof(»rt*«  or  organ, 
uniMa  It  be  coiubiued  with  a  aharp  or  flat,  as 
If  ar  Ibi  to  Oitieei  a  duomatie  doablO'eharp  wt 
double-flat,  and  indicjite  tlu'  mrrrsjw  .nriincj  not* 
of  the  diatonic  series  indicated  by  the  existing 
tignatwiii 

Natmala  do  not  ooour  la  Um  afgMtoiw  of 

kevK,  (»xc#«pt  whpn  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  all 
or  part  of  a  previous  signature,  at  a  change  of 
ki|f  in  tbaoaonaof  afiaeaof  nwio;  aaattiia 


change  from  C  minor  to  C  m^or  in  thf  Murcia 
Funebre  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  cliauge 
from  minor  to  £b  major  at  the  end  of  the 
Intrndnetion  of  Spohr's  Overture  to  '  Jeesonda.' 
Where  h  coTfiplete  change  is  made  from  a  sharp 
key  to  a  iiat  key,  or  vice  vend,  the  naturals  are 
often  indioated,  bat  tritk  veiy  little  reaaon,  aa 
the  mere  statement  of  the  WW  signature  must 
cancel  the  former  one.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

NAU,  Makia  Dolores  Benkdicta  Josbfina, 
was  born  of  Spjinisli  parents  at  New  Yoric* 
March  IS,  1818.  Having  entered  the  Conscrva- 
toire  at  Paris,  July  23,  1832,  she  became  a  pupil 
of  lime.  GiBti'Duioraaa,  and  aeon  developed  » 
clear  and  flexible  voire  This,  with  a  largo  sJinr© 
of  intolligence,  musical  feeling,  and  application, 
enabled  her  to  take  the  first  prize  at  the  eoneottn 
of  1884. 

On  Mfin  h  1,  1836,  at  the  npp  of  eighteen. 
Mile,  a^u  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
aa  the  Page  in  the  ^Hngoenota,*  and 

achieved  a  Hiiccess,  in  f{  itr  of  her  inexjwricnt  o. 
She  remained  six  years  at  tiiat  establishment, 
bttt  playing  only  secondary  parts,  whioh  did 
not  allow  her  real  worth  to  appear ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  her  engagement  was  not 
renewed.  Mile.  Nau  determined,  therefore,  to 
travel  in  the  pwmncea  and  abroad,  where  abe 
soon  was  appreciatfil  much  more  highly  ;  in 
Brussels,  {>articularly,  her  excellent  vocalisation 
and  phrasing  produced  a  marked  impression. 
In  October  and  November  1844,  she  sang  In 
London.  Her  foreign  sua^caBcs  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Opera-managers  at  Fans,  where  she  wae 
re-engaged  at  thrioe  her  fimner  aalary.  She 

I  reap|>€ared  there  in  Deoemher,  rrcdving  a 
warm  weloome  ;  and  continued  to  sing  on  that 
stage  till  the  end  of  1848,  with  unabated  ^lat 
Her  farewell  was  on  Oct.  11  of  that  year,  in 
'  Luri.-i '  ,  after  whioh  she  went  to  London,  and 
thence  to  tlie  United  States,  where  she  had  a 
triumphal  progrsM.  Ratnming  to  Londim,  dbe 
sang  at  the  Princess's  Tlir  at  re  for  nearly  eighteen 
months,  with  great  success  ;  and  thence  betook 
hendf  enoe  note  to  the  Op^  at  Paris,  where 
she  mnained  during  1861,  1862,  and  1853. 
Mile.  Nan  re-visited  her  native  country  in 
1864,  and  received  extravagant  adoration.  She 
retmiied  to  Paria  a^nn  in  1866,  when  ^e  llnallj 
qnittrd  the  stage.  .i  m. 

NAUDIN,  EifiLio,  bom  at  Fanna,  Oct.  28, 
1828,  waa  taught  singing  by  Giacomo  Paniata 
of  Milan,  made  his  dt'liut  at  Cremona  about 
1  R45  in  Pacini's  '  Saffo,'  and  afterwards  sang  at 
the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  at  Vienna  and 
St.  mwabuig.  He  made  hie  flnt  apfieavanee 
in  England,  June  2,  1868,  at  Drur>'  I^ne.  aa 
the  Duke  in  '  Uigoletto,'  and  remained  for  the 
aaason,  playing  Edgardo,  Emeeto,  and  Artoro, 
and  singing  in  oonocrbk  After  singing  at 
MadruL  antl  Turin,  be  r«ippeared  in  England 
on  May  20,  1862,  at  Mra.  Anderson'a  fiwewall 
oonoart  it  Her  U^jeatT**.      obUm  Uet  acted 
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Maniioo  at  the  same  theatre.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  apiieared  as  Ferrando  at  the  Parisian 
revival  of  'Coiil  fan  tatte,'  and  in  Flotmr's 
'Stradella.'  On  April  7,  1863,  he  apiiearcd 
at  Covent  Garden  a«  Maianiello,  and  remained 
fkera  vmf  —■■on  up  to  1979  iiieliMlv«,  except 
1865,  when  he  was  engaged  to  create  Vaseo  di 
Oama,  on  the  production  of '  L'Afhoaine,'  April 
28  ;  he  had  been  mentioned  in  Meyerbeer's  will 
as  the  mott  mitable  singer  for  the  part.  During 
all  these  seasons  he  undertook  several  characters 
in  addition  to  the  above,  riz.  Don  Ottavio, 
B«ml,  Yaaeo,  Daailowiti^  Fm  Dkvolo,  Oarlo, 

etc.,  as  well  as  Don  Carina,  nn  the  production 
of  Verdi's  opera  of  that  name  iu  England,  June 
4,  1867  ;  Mid  WMslways  aooeptable  on  account 
ci  hii  oarefbl  dnging  and  acting.  In  1878  he 
sang  in  oonoerts  only.  In  1871  he  R»vfif»  at 
Drury  lAne  for  the  season,  adding  Ueunque 
{'Diaiiiaiis  d*  la  Conroiiii^  to  liis  ■Inady 
extensive  list,  and  in  1^75  returnni  to  Covent 
Oarden.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
played  Lohengrin  for  the  first  time  in  the 
KngUah  provinces.  Since  then  he  has  not 
appeared  in  England.  In  Moscow  he  played 
Tanahiuuer  in  1877.  In  1879  he  sang  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  added  fha  part  of  Deaaar  (in 
'La  Tnivr')  to  repertory.  He  was  struck 
down  with  paralyais,  and  diad  at  Boulogne  in 
May  1890.  a.  o. 

aAUIIAVN,  Johann  QanuEB  (or  Gio- 
vanni AMAnKo),  well-known  composer  in  his 
day,  born  April  17,  1741,  at  Blasewiti  near 
Braadeo.  TlMMgh  tiia  ohfld  of  a  peaaant  lia 
was  educated  at  the  Kreuzsrhulo  in  Drtwden, 
and  intended  for  a  schoolmaster.  He  studied 
miiaio  bj  himadf,  ontU  a  Swedish  mosiotaa 
rasidettt  in  Dresden  namad  Waestroem,  happen- 
ing to  visit  hi"?  home,  was  struck  hy  H<>oing 
Bach's  (probably  Emanuel's)  sonatas  ou  the 
harpaiohord,  and  detenniiiad  to  talra  fcim  on  a 
professional  tmir.  Starting  in  May  1757,  they 
first  went  to  Hamburg,  where  they  were  de- 
taiaad  tan  montlia  by  Weeatioam'a  ill  health, 
and  thoD  to  Fadua,  where  Weeetroem  took 
lessons  fron)  Tiirtirii,  in  which  <\\<\  not  allnw 
Nuumaan  toshiire.  His  treatment  wasaltogether 
so  bad  that  the  young  man  Mt  him,  but  waa 

able  to  proceed  with  hia  tminin^n-,  Tnrtini 
taught  him  for  nothing,  aud  au  Knglish  musician 
niliiad  Hunt  gava  him  peenniary  asiistaaoa. 
During  hiaat^jrof  tiuoayaars  in  Padiu  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  TTa«*»i'.  Ho  next  went  to 
Naples  in  1761  with  a  pupil  named  Pitscher,  to 
atvdy  dramatio  maaie  (br  aix  montha ;  and  than, 
armed  with  a  rproTnmendation  from  Tartini, 
visited  Fadre  Martini  at  Bologna,  aud  received 
from  him  aome  inrtraotion  in  ooontarpoint. 
During  a  lengthened  stay  at  Venice  he  pnxluoed 
his  first  opera  at  San  S<i!n»!''!f>.  In  176."^  ho 
returned  home,  aud  through  the  luflueuce  ot  tho 
Electress  was  appointed  oout  oomposer  of  sacred 
mnaia.   In  1766-68  ha  waa  a^in  in  Italy, 


composing  '  Achille  in  Sciro'  (1767)  for  Palermo, 
and  'Alessandro  nelle  Indie'  for  Venioe.  In 
1769  he  produced  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito' 
(Metastaaio's  text)  in  Dres<ltMi,  ami  in  1772 
'  Soiimanno '  and  '  Nozze  disturbate  m  Yeoiet, 
•Armida'  in  Pulua  (1778),  and  'IpanMatia' 
in  Venice  (1774).  On  hh  return  to  Dresden  in 
1774  he  declined  a  Uattering  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Qreat  to  Berlin,  and  in  1776  was 
rewarded  by  the  Elector  with  the  title  of 
Capt^llmeister,  and  a  salary  of  1200  thilfn? 
During  a  temporary  residence  in  htockboim 
1776  78)  he  prodnesd  in  Swediah  'Amphkm* 
1776)  and  T  ira,'  his  best  and  most  j>opular 
work,  published  for  PF.  in  1780.  [He  waa 
again  in  Sweden  in  1782-84,  producing '  GnataT 
Vasa '  in  1783.]  In  1786  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Oberoipellnieister,  with  a  salaTy  of 
2000  thalers,  for  his  refusal  of  a  brilliant  posi- 
tion at  Oopenhagen.  In  1788  he  pnidnaad 
'  Protesilao,'  an  oi)era,  at  Brrlin,  and  an  ora- 
torio 'Davidde  in  Terebinto'  at  Potsdam,  for 
which  he  received  a  gold  snuff-box  with  400 
Friedrichs  d'or  from  the  King  Frederick  William 
II.,  who  also  induced  Ht:ttitiip1  to  take  1e?v»ons 
from  him.  His  last  opera,  *  Aoi  e  Gal^tua,' 
was  pfodnoed,  April  S5,  1801,  at  Dt«adn» 
where  he  died  of  ri]X)plexy  on  tho  2?,rd  of  the 
following  October.  For  farther  particulars  the 
xeadar  is  lefiMrnMi  to  Meiaaaer'a  BntAsi^dbe  s«r 
Butgnfkk  Nmmam*»  (Fkagna,  1808-4). 

Naumann  was  also  a  ]>rolific  composer  of  church 
music;  thirteen  oratorios,  aud  twenty-one  masses 
with  Te  Demni*  andamaUar  ohnnh  piaeea^  haing 
preserved  in  Dresden.  [See  the  QtwJkn-Lej-ibm 
for  list.]  The  ooort  chapel  still  performs  some 
of  Ui  oompoaitiona^  bat  the  single  mnk  of  his 
now  known  beyond  Dresden  is  his  aattlQg  of 
Klojistock's  '  Vater  nnH<»r, '  au  t  tff^ctive  con)r>o«i- 
tion  for  its  day.  Though  a  good  musicuui,  cap- 
able at  tmning  Ida  tahmta  to  aooonnt,  ha  had 
not  a  particle  of  genius.  Entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  he  trudged 
on  to  flia  and  of  hialife  in  the  footitepa  of  ftum 
and  Graun.  [He  is  reported  to  have  composed 
the  beautiful  '  Dresden  Amen,'  immortaliMd  ia 
Wuner's  '  Parsifal.'] 

Th^  Ubiaiy  of  the  Boyal  OoUege  of  Mnne 
contjiins  aMassof  hisfin  i^)  lublished  in  London, 
with  an  accompaniment  arranged  by  £dmund 
Harria;  and'ThaPilgrimsatthe  Holy  Sepulchre,' 
an  oratoriai,  adifcad  with  a  biography  by  Mainaer. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Admiral 
Grotachiiling  he  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Karl  Friederidi,  beaama  a  welMcnowa 

mineralogist,  whnsf  arm  RftnsT.  horn  Aii[:nstl5, 
1882,  studied  the  otgan  with  Johanu  Scimeider, 
and  oompoaitlon  with  Hanptmami,  and  waa 
from  1860  organist  and  musikdirector  at  Jeu^ 
and  from  1877  j  rofessor.  He  published  an  ex- 
cellent treatise,  L'eber  die  venchiedentH  BetUm' 
mungmitr  TimvtriUlttliiim  (Lnpaig,  1888)^  ai 
well  aaaama  mniio,  amoQg  whiah  nay  ba  naaad 
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two  string  quintetSa  and  »  serenade  for  ethnga 
aad  wind. 

Hm  dder  Nmunann's  second  son,  Moritz 

Ebhst  Adolf,  a  well-known  physician  and  pro- 
fessor in  Bonn,  was  lather  of  Dr.  £mil,  papU 
•f  lf«iid«lHoliii  aadHanptmuin,  and  a  composer 
of  merit,  born  Sept.  8,  ^^'27,  in  Berlin.  [An 
oratorio,  '  Christus  der  Friedensbou,'  was  given 
in  Dresden  in  1848,  and  an  opera,  'JwUth,' 
was  given  in  the  aanw  jdaoe  in  1858.  In  1856 
hi?  first  pfTnrt  in  musicAl  literntTire.  IHe  Einfuh- 
ruag  dcs  I'saimentfeaangs  xn  du  Kirchcy  procured 
Um  tlie  pott  of  oonrt-direetor  of  aaerad  mnsia 
Another  opera,  '  Loreley,'  was  performed  after 
hia  death,  in  1889.  He  lirsd  chiefly  in  Dresden, 
and  pnblidnd  many  books,  the  moat  aoteUlo 
bsfog  Die  modeme  musikaliKhe  Zopf  (1880), 
•  pamphlet  of  conservative  tendency,  and  an  ax- 
llaustive  Hitlory  of  i^tmc  (1660-85),  transhited 
into  Sngliah  hj  F.  PHMger,  aad  fiiniished  with 
very  necepsarv  aclfHtinnal  chapters  on  English 
mnaao  by  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ooseley.  This  appeared 
in  1886.  He  stnoeeded  W.  BUut  as  organist  of 
8.  Thomas's,  Leipzig  (March  1880),  on  the  pro- 
motion of  the  latt«r  to  bp  Tantor.  [Emil  Nau- 
mann  died  at  Dnjsden,  June  23,  1888.] 

Tb«  third  brother,  Oomotamtin  Avouffr,  was 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  f.  o. 

NAVA,  Gabtano,  a  distinguished  Italian 
taaeber  of  singing,  and  writer  of  Tocal  exeraiaeB, 
bom  at  Milan,  May  16,  1802.  His  father, 
Antonio,  taught  and  conipoR(»d  for  the  French 
guitar,  then  a  favourite  instrurnent,  but  the  son 
feoeived  a  college  ednoation  previous  to  entering 
the  Mi1nn  Conservatoire  »incler  Ft  .)*  rici.  Here 
in  1837  Neva  was  appointed  professor,  retaining 
hia  oonneetion  with  the  institntioii — ^where  he 
gava  inatruction  both  in  harmony  and  in  singing 
—for  thirty-eij^ht  3'ears,  that  is,  up  to  thr  tinift 
of  his  death,  March  31,  1875.  His  skill  u 
weal  teaeher,  enbanoed  by  hia  eoltivated  intel 
lijjence  and  uncommon  e«rnp«'t life's  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  bniught  him  a  laigec^ten/^of  private 
papila.  Distinguished  among  these  stands  onr 
own  countryman,  Charles  Santley.  None  of 
Nava's  scholars  have  achieved  a  more  brilliant 
reputation  than  thatemineutbaritone  ;  nor  could 
abetter  ezemplifioation  be  denred  of  the  master's 
method  of  careful  vocal  development,  ns  opposed 
to  the  forcing  system.  Nava's  works,  published 
atlGlan,  by  the  films  Biooidi,  Lnooa,  andOonti, 
oomprise  nnmsMnsbosksof  so{^<^'  and  voeolmt, 
several  msfwes  and  w'p«mte  pieces  of  vocal  church 
music,  and  a  Method  ot  Singing  that  hasappcarcd 
also  in  London  and  at  Leiprig.  b.  t. 

XAVARRAISE,  LA.  'Lyric  Ey)isode'  in  two 
acts,  text  by  J.  Claretie  and  H.  Cain,  music  by 
Jvhia  Bfsmmiet,  prodnoed  at  Oovsnt  Qssden 
Theatre,  June  20,  1894.  Subsequently  at  the 
Op«^ra  Comique  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

NAV'OIUILLE,  whose  real  naute  was  GuiL- 
lUiVME  JVUSV,  was  bom  at  Givet  about  1745 ; 
aamo  to  Fsxi^  was  adopted  by  an  Italian,  and 


patronised  by  Monaigny,  entered  the  band  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  snd opsaed  a  free  violin  school, 
in  which  Boucher,  the  well-known  virtuoso,  was 
educated.  He  composed  ducts  and  tnos  for 
strings,  and  two  theatrical  pieces,  the  music  of 
whi(£  largely  consisted  of  well  •known  ails. 
Navoigille  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  1811.  He  was 
a  good  leader,  but  his  name  would  have  been 
forgotten  bat  for  the  niataka  oommitted  by 
F^tis  in  attributing  to  him  the  anthoiahip  of 
the  '  MarBeillaise.'  o  c, 

NAVKATIL,  Ca&l,  bom  at  Prague,  April 
S4,  1887,  was  tsiight  theoiy  by  Onido  Adler 

and  thn  vinlin  hy  Ondricek,  and  is  the  con»- 
poeer  of  many  ambitions  works  of  considerable 
utenst  and  vakew  fhe  operas,  'Hermann' 
and  'Salammbd,'  npnaent  hia  woik  for  the 
stage  ;  besides  a  83rmphony  in  G  minor,  to  bo 
ranked  as  absolute  music,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  qrmplionie  poesu,  belonging  to  tlM 
class  of  •  programme -music'  These  deal  re- 
spectively with  'John  Uus,'  'Ziska,'  'Zalov,' 
'NeUsa,*  and  *Der  welsse  Beig.'  Concertos 
for  vioUn  and  {rianoforte  with  orchestra,  two 
trios  for  piano  and  striiip^.  two  quintets  for 
piano  and  strmgs,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
one  for  viola  and  piano,  a  string  qnartet  in  D 
minor,  tyvo  Psilme  for  riglit  part  choras,  a 
Mass  in  D,  much  pianoforte  music  and  many 
soup,  show  great  industry,  aad  soms  of  the 
music  ii  strongly  originaL  Navritil  has  written 
a  life  of  Smetana,  and  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Dutch  Maatschappij  tot  Bevordering 
van  Toonkunst.  if. 

NAYLOR,  John,  an  excellent  cathedral 
organist,  was  bom  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
en  Jnm  8,  1888.  Is  a  boy  he  was  a  ohorister 
at  the  Leeds  parish  church,  and  also  rraeived 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte  from  the  well- 
known  musician  and  organist  R.  S.  Burton. 
^^'ith  this  exception  he  wee  a  self-tanght  man. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  njipointed  orirnnist 
of  the  parish  church,  Scarborougli,  where  he  soon 
began,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  to  promote  a  tasts 
for  good  music  in  the  town.  He  graduated  at 
Oxfonl  in  1863  as  Mus.l?.,  and  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  Mus,D.  in  1872.  In  1873  he  became 
organist  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Scarboroxigh, 
where  in  collaboration  with  the  vicar,  the  Kt  v. 
B.  Brown -Borthwick,  he  raised  the  musical 
serviees  to  a  pitdi  of  great  sxoellence.  He  was 
hero  able  to  make  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  whicli  wfie  not 
without  their  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
ptiblication  of  Dr.  Westeott's  Paragraph  Psalter. 
Dr.  Xaylor  hccnme  organi.st  and  choirmn.stcr  of 
York  Minster  in  1883.  Ue  was  conductor  of 
flie  Yoik  Kudosl  Sodrty  for  many  years  before 
his  retirement  in  1 896.  He  vraui  a  musician  of 
catholic  tastes,  and  aoompoeerof  nome.nn  merit. 
His  works  include,  besides  various  anthems  and 
sarrioes,  ths  following  esntatae  written  with 
o^gsa  aooompaniment,  aad  paribimed  with  great 
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suocess  hj  A  laigs  body  of  voices  in  York  Minster ; 
M«'rcmiah,'  1884  ;  '  The  Brazen  Serpent,' 1887  ; 
'  Meribah,  1890;  '  Manna, '  1 898.  He  resigued 
his  appolntiDMit  »t  York  in  1897,  ftnd  went  on 
a  voyaga  to  Autnliai  djing  it  aea,  May  15, 
1897.  T.  p.  p. 

KKALB,  JoHV  tad  Willtav  (Aether  uid 
■on),  o  drm  of  Dublin  music-sellers  and  pub- 
lishers established  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  in  Christ  Church  Yard.  It  is  very 
diffloalt  to  tnoe  their  history,  tliough  they 
played  an  important  ;  nrt  in  matters  mrisii  al  in 
the  Dublin  of  their  day,  while  few  of  their 
paUioAtioiu  are  left  to  afford  dues.  The  elder, 
John  Nolle  or  '  O'Neil,'  was  in  1723  connected 
with  a  musicAl  club  held  fit  a  tavprn  in  Christ 
Church  Yard,  which  club  atttirwards  developed 
into  s  very  important  moaioal  noodstlon.  Ho 
and  his  son  were  managers  of  most  of  the  enter- 
tainments in  Dublin,  and  built  '  Tho  Musick 
Hall '  in  Fishamble  Street,  opened  m  Oct.  1741, 
and  whorein  Handel  in  Deoember  of  tho  aaino 
year  coTid-irtf>d  its  first  public  iierformanoe. 
[John  Neale  died  before  1738.    w.  u.  o.  F.j 

William  Noale  diad  at  aa  advanoed  age  about 
1769,  his  son  John,  who  was  a  aargeon,  becom- 
ing the  best  amateur  violin int  in  Dublin.  The 
above  particulars  are  m&iuly  gathered  from 
OUbeiira  BUUfrv  ^  ZhfMte,  1854.  In  tnming 
to  other  references,  in  Bunting,  1840,  p.  4,  and 
in  Petrie,  1855,  pp.  39,  160-57,  some  confu- 
sion is  apparent  They  speak  of  certain  publi- 
cations issued  about  1720,  and  it  ia  diflbnlt  to 
identify  fhew  satisfactorily. 

John  and  William  Neale  published  a  couple 
of  thin  folio  worki,  being  the  aonga  and  ain  in 
'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  in  ita  sooond  i)art. 
On  these  are  adverti.sed  other  of  their  publica- 
tions, including  three  books  of  '  English  Airs  '  ; 
one  each  of  'Scotch  Tunes,'  '  Irish  Tunes,'  and 
'Country  Duti'"^''''  ;  while  'The  S  dhl^r  and  Airs  in 
''Merlin'"  fixes  the  date  of  issue  as  after  1734 
or  1786.  The  Nealea  weie  probably  tho  first 
Irish  music  -  publishers  of  any  note,  though 
perhaps  exception  might  be  made  for  Robert 
Thornton,  who  engraved  music  in  Dublin  at 
tiie  end  of  the  17th  oentnry,  and  for  Samuel 
Powell,  a  printer  nnd  ^rlnlc?ir■]^T,  wlio  issued 
poalmodies  and  similar  works  having  musical 
notes,  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. F.  K. 

NEATE,  Charles,  bom  in  Ixindon,  March 
28,  1784,  received  bis  early  musical  education 
from  William  Bharp,  and  afterwarda  from  John 
Fi'  Id,  with  wlioni  he  had  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy. Besides  the  pianoforte  he  performed  on 
tlie  violoncello,  lie  and  Field  l>oth  being  in- 
strueted  on  that  instrument  by  Sharp.  He  first 
&pj>rarf"d  in  piihlir'  n.<^  a  jjianist  at  rnvciit  Oanlen 
at  the  Lent '  oratorioe,'  in  1800,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  TCpQtation  aa  an  exoellent  performer  of 
tlio  .school  of  Clemen ti  and  Field.  He  studied 
oompoaition  under  Woeia,  and  in  1808  published 


his  first  work,  a  sonata  in  C  minor.  In  1813 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  of  which  ho  Wiia  for  many 
years  a  director,  often  a  performer,  and  occasion' 
ally  conductor,  at  its  ooncert<t.  His  admiration 
of  Beethoven  induced  him  in  1815  to  visit 
Vienna,  where  he  raaaiaed  for  «i|^t  months, 
enjoying  the  friendship  and  profiting  by  the 
advice  of  the  great  com|)Ofler.  He  then  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  stayed  five  montlis,  studying 
counterpoint  nnder  Winter.  After  an  abaeooe 
of  two  years  he  returned  to  England,  .im?  was 
long  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  performers  upon, 
and  teachers  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo in  Et»,  Wcber'sConcertstiick.andHummpr.s 
Concerto  in  E  and  Septuor  in  D  minor.  He  did 
not  publish  a  seoond  work  until  1882,  when  he 
produced  hissonata  in  D  minor,  and  suV>s«.'quently 
several  other  works,  including  a  fantasia  for 
piano  and  violouoeUo,  op.  9  ;  a  quiutet  for  piano, 
wind  and  double  bass ;  and  two  trios  for  piano 
and  strings  ;  but,  notwith.standing  In's  =;(>nTi  1 
technical  knowi«Mige,  he  was  not  suooeesfui  as  a 
composer,  as  he  Isdcsd  ihnoy  and  originality. 
Hadisd  at  Brighton.  Mareh  30,  1877,  having 
many  years  before  retire^l  from  the  exercise  of 
his  profession.  See  Concordia,  Oct,  16,  1875, 
and  Jfus.  Timett  1001,  pp.  15,  16.     w.  r.  h. 

NEDBAL,  OsKAK.  See  Bobesjtak  QrAU- 
rrr,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  and  add  to  the  notice  there 
given  that  he  left  the  Bohemian  Quartet  in 
the  spring  of  1906,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
up  his  place  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Prague.  His  place  in  the  qoartet 
baa  been  filled  by  a  Tiola  player  named  Herald. 

NKEDLER,  HRsnY,  born  in  London  in  1 685, 
was  an  amateur  violinist,  who  waH  instructed  on 
the  instrument  first  by  hia  father  and  afterwards 
by  the  younger  Banister,  and  became  a  pro- 
ficient performer.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  harmony  by  Poroell*  which  must  prob* 
ably  be  taken  to  mean  Oaaisl  PuroalL  Abomt 
1 7 1 0  ]  e  was  appointed  Aooountsnt-Qeneral  of 
the  Excise,  and  in  the  same  year  a.ssi.««ted  in 
establishing  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Muiiic, 
where  he  long  filled  the  poet  of  prineipal  violin. 
He  was  the  first  to  lead  the  concertos  of  CoTfslli 
in  England.  He  died  August  1,  1760.  Twenty* 
eight  volumes  of  music,  almost  entirely  trail* 
soribed  by  hini  from  the  libraries  at  Ozfotd, 
were  presented  by  his  widow  to  James  Mathias, 
who,  in  1782,  bequeathed  them  to  the  British 
Mnsenm,  where  they  farm  Add.  M98.  50S5  to 
6062.  vv.  H.  H. 

NEEFE,  CnRi.'5TiAN  Gottlob,  a  musician  of 
some  distinction  in  his  day,  who^e  claim  to 
rememhranee  is  his  having  been  l^thove&'s 

instnictor.  TJr  ■^vns  hnvn  ,it  Cluniiiiitz,  Feb.  5, 
1748,  the  ^on  ol  a  ^toor  tailor,  and,  possessing  a 
lovely  voice,  sang  in  the  ohnndi  ehdr  and  tennit 
music  in  the  school.  His  parents  contrived  to 
plaoe  him  at  the  Univstsity  of  Leipiig  to  study 
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Uw,  hat  the  love  of  mane  mi  too  itrang,  all 

hL^  sfkare  t^mo  was  spent  over  the  treatisca  of 
>Urpurg  and  Emanuel  Bach  ;  and  the  ac4uaint- 
•nee  of  J.  A.  HiUer,  then  cantor  of  Leipzig,  and 
ft  leading  musician  or  Germany,  wae  a  great 
incentive.  Ho  broke  with  hiw  and  began  his 
muaiual  career  by  writing  operettas  for  the 
tbeatn.  In  1777  he  todc  Hillei^e  place  as 
(onductor  of  a  travelling  orchestra  known  aa 
tb^Seyler  Society,  which  made  him  known  in 
the  Shine  district.  At  Frankfort  he  found  a 
viffl^  in  1779  settled  at  Ronn  aa  oondoctor  of 
another  association  callwi  the  'Grosamann-Hpll- 
mtitb  Society,'  and  on  Feb.  15,  1781,  entered 
the  aenrioe  of  the  EieottMr,  Max  Friediich,  as 
aspirant  to  the  \xi9t  of  court- organist,  vice  Van 
den  Eeden.  With  the  organ  Neefe  took  over 
van  deii  Eeden's  pupil,  Ludwig  van  UeetUoveu, 
tli'  ii  just  entered  on  his  eleventh  year.  Van 
den  Et-den  died  Jhtk  '29,  1  782,  and  on  April  26, 
17$3|  Neefe  waa  prouioted  to  the  direction  of 
both  sacred  and  secular  mode  at  the  oooti.  A 
jssrafter  this,  April  15,  1784,  the  Elector  died, 
the  theatrical  music  was  put  down,  and  a  series 
of  economies  began  by  the  new  JSlector  Max 
fnm,  whidh  rsanlted  in  tiie  lednotion  of  Neefb'e 
pny  from  400to  200norin8,  In  I788ancw  court 
theatre  was  organ iaed,  with  Keicha  as  director, 
and  Ifeefe  m  accompanist  and  stage  manager. 
Then  came  the  wir,  and  in  1794  the  theatre 
WIS  shut  up,  the  company  disbanded,  and  Ne^>fe 
lost  his  place.  He  led  a  poor  existence  as 
muiieipel  official  under  the  French,  hie  fiimilj 
were  dispersed,  and  at  last  we  hear  of  him  as  con- 
ductor at  the  theatre  at  Deasau.  Here  his  wife 
fell  seriously  ill,  and  ultimately  he  himself  !>uuk 
onder  hia  troubles,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1798. 
Ncefe  was  Jin  infltjstrions-  musician  ;  the  names 
of  eight  pieces  ar>  ]  ir'^arved  which  he  wrote  for 
the  theatrsB  of  Leipzig  and  Bonn  hetween  177S 
and  1782.  He  wrote  also  for  tiieohliroh,  ttd 
a  mass  of  f^himber  music,  besides  arranging  and 
adapting  many  operas.  [See  the  Qudlm-Lexi- 
Jmk]  He  abo  published  artieke  on  mtudeal 
subjects  in  the  pf  rindi  of  the  time,  and  left 
aa  aatobiography  whicli  was  communicated  by 
Us  wife  to  the  AOg,  munkaiiache  Zeitung  of 
1799  (;  2i7).  (See  Tha^aMAowR,  L  81> 
85,  117,  etc.)  o. 

NEGRO  MUSIO  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  TheneanetapimMohto 'fblk^tuio* 
in  the  United  State.s  is  that  played  or  sung  by 
the  Bc|,Toe3  in  the  Southern  States.  Before  the 
Civil  War  (1861-65)  brought  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  the  ability  to  read  was  very  rare  among 
those  held  in  bondni^i"  Indml,  in  many  of  tln^ 
States  which  authorised  slavery,  education  of  the 
slave  Wis  a  uudemeanoor.  The  tunes  to  which 
they  danced  or  to  wliirh  they  sang  their  songl 
and  hymns  were  therefore,  traditional.  TTie 
origia  of  some  of  the  tunes  is  held  to  be  African 
on  tbiM  gnrande : — ^the^  e«n  be  redttoed  to  a 
prntttCBle  ioile,  which  is  the  aeale  of  mnaical 


instnunenta  aud  to  he  ittll  in  use  in  Abyssinia, 

Nubia,  and  otlnT  rountrips  in  Afrirn  ;  they  have 
the  same  'catch '  tliat  appears  iu  songs  still  sung 
in  Africa,  cooordlng  to  ue  obsemtiaBa  of  aevend 
traTellen.  Both  *catch'  and  scale  are  alao 
common  in  the  traditional  music  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  aud  Magyars.  There  are,  however, 
many  tnnea  in  ocnumon  ue  among  the  American 
nej^roea  whicli  have  neither  j)eculiarity.  The 
negroes  have  the  imitative  faculties  very  highly 
developed,  and  most  of  their  tunea  whidi  do  not 
resemble  those  of  the  old  races  were  probably 
caught  from  Methodist  preachers,  whose  .system 
of  conducting  '  revyalay- with  its  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  the  hewer,  was  amui  as  readily 
to  capture  these  impressionable  people.  Many 
of  the  negro  hymns  have  lines  and  phra.se.^  that 
show  a  Wesileyan  origin.  Traces  of  Catholic 
teadiings  are  visible  also,  bat  these  are  infra* 
fjTir-nt.  R'-sr'TV.MainT s  brt'.vffTi  various  sections 
as  to  tlie  tuues  aud  the  words  used  are  noted  by 
dose  obaervera,  the  dilbrences  being  such  as 
would  naturally  be  pwdaoed  in  the  flight  of 
time  or  by  lapse  of  memory,  as  they  were  lianded 
down  from  father  to  son  or  carried  across  the 
oountry.  The  tones  am  sometimes  minor  (genmr- 
ally  without  a  sharp  seventh)  and  eonictinieji 
major  ;  occasionally  a  mixed  mode  is  employed, 
beginningina  m^jor  key,  and  ending  in  either  the 
relative  or  tonic  minor  ;  or  the  contrary  course 
may  be  fol !  owed .  A  nd  there  are  tunes  which  end 
on  the  suUiuntinant  or  anywhere  Iwt  on  the 
tonic  or  the  dominant.  Tlie  negroes  are  Teiy 
senMitive  to  rhythm.  As  one  dances  a  jig,  his 
conijianions  gather  about  him  and  furnish  a 
pcrous.sivo  accom|mniment  with  bones  (played 
after  the  manner  of  castanets)  or  nmghly  made 

tambourin'"',  or,  ivnrttiit;:'  in^tnimrnts,  by  alter- 
nately slapping  their  hands  together  and  on 
their  knees,  keeping  ezoellent  time.  They  bars 
aongs  t0t  all  occasions  where  they  mo?e  in 
eon<  ert,  such  as  loading  or  unloading  shipe,  or 
working  at  the  pumps  of  a  fire  engine.  Their 
rhythnrio  lympathies  are  most  strongly  active 
on  these  occa.sions.  OfteTi  onr  of  a  j^ang  acts 
as  a  precentor,  giving  a  line  or  two  by  himself, 
and  the  oboras  <»)ming  in  with  tiie  refrain. 
This  leader,  when  his  supply  of  lines  gives  oat 
or  his  memory  fail.s,  resort^  tn  imjirovisation. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  with  them  at  their 
teligioas  and  aodal  gatheringa.  Sometimes  the 
improvised  lines  will  be  given  in  turn  by  different 
ones  in  tlie  company  who  have  the  faculty  of 
inventing  them.  The  women's  voices  have  a 
peculiarly  ]iathette  tfanbra  within  their  natural 
rnnpe,  which  is  narrow,  mrely  reaching  farther 
than  from  a  to  cT.  When  forced  they  are  harsh 
and  strident.  As  •  rule  tibe  tencr  ▼oices  sra 
dry,  bat  thebesaesarsgMMnny  rich  and  son  oroua. 
A  »]nirk  ear  is  more  common  than  tHnefnlneas 
among  the  race,  but  the  effect  produced  by  the 
singing  of  a  great  mimbsr,  slwaya  in  unison,  so 
quickens  the  hearer's  palm  or  mores  him  to 
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tern  th»t  defeote  sre  forgotten.   Tlieir  tune  is 

sure  to  be  *cciinitr.  Of  in.stnimfTits  in  h.to 
among  them  the  variety  is  siitalL  Bouee  aiid 
tembMiriiiM  aro  oonunon,  Init  the  banjo  ia  not 
•0  gauBullj  \md  hf  fbam  as  has  been  thought, 
and  fiddlers  ^rc■  very  rare.  Some  of  the  slave 
songs,  especially  those  tliat  may  be  ulassed  as 
1i3rm]ia,  wen  made  known  in  the  Korthern  Statee 
for  the  first  time  by  small  bands  nf  singers  of 
both  sexes  who  gave  concerts  in  the  princii>al 
cities  in  1871  and  subeeqnently.  One  troupe 
(the  'Jubileo  singers')  oame  from  the  Fisk 
IJiiivorsity,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  toun,  which  included  several  tripe 
to  Rnrope,  raised  over  160,000  doUan  for  the 
University,  which  was  established  esi»ecially  to 
educate  those  who  had  been  bom  in  slavery. 
Aitotlier  came  from  a  similar  institution  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  One  eflect  of  their  tours 
wri'^  t!ir  intro  ii!(ition  of  someof  the  songs  into  the 
reiigious  servives  of  the  Northern  negroes.  It  is 
obienred,  however,  that tiie ooogi  are  everywhere 
gradually  disappearing  from  use  as  the  negroes 
become  better  educated.  Their  imitative  faculties 
lead  them  U>  prefer  music  exactly  like  tliat  which 
ie  performed  in  ehurehee  where  tiie  woraUp|Mm 
are  white.  Some  of  the  seeulir  soup^  nf  the 
u^roes  have  acquired  peculiar  distinctiou. 

*  Jim  Crow  '—said  to  be  the  name  both  of  the 
Bong  and  of  the  negro  whose  performance  of  it 
hnH  a  local  reputation  in  Ixjuisvillo,  Kentucky,  in 
lb30 — was,  indirectly,  the  origin  of  the  negro 
ninatrel  ehow,  tibe  meet  fiuniliar  example  of 
which  in  England  was  that  long  known  as 
Christy's.  Many  of  the  ])lantation  songs  were 
introduced  into  these  shows,  '(Joal-black  Rose,' 

*  Zip  Coon,'  and  *01e  Viiginny  nebber  tire '  being 
the  mast  fnmilinr  nmong  them.  A  plantation 
song,  'Way  liown  in  Haoooon  Hollow,'  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity  set  to  words  beginning  'Near 
the  lake  where  droojm  the  willow.' 

A  few  examples  of  the  ne^^ro  melodies  and 
veri»es  are  appended.  They  are  taken  from  the 
collection  'Slave  Songa  of  the  United  Statea.' 

The  reader  must  nnf^rn^t.md  thnt  all  of  th<^so 
are  sung  much  Cuter  tliau  either  the  tunes  or 
tile  words  would  seem  to  warrant,  the  rapid  pace 
being  a  result  of  the  MgRMa'  atnng  rhythmic 
instincts.  Tlie  first  example  shows  a  pentatonio 
scale,  and  the  use  of  the  'Scotch  snap.' 


kod-dy,  ob ;      I  «uh  my  hand*  io     mon-taf  glo  •  f7, 

m 


i 


m  «e*HB 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the 
an  nnoonventional  ending :~ 


of 


A  very  jx>pular  tune,  and  full  of  pathoe  when 
song  bj  a  laige  oompany,  is  the  fbuowliig  i— 


Ko  .  bo  ■  dy  tao««  4«     trou-bU  Fv*  tod. 


troobit Vt» to^^^«a»cy  tol>to  ■  lal 


O  ym,  tartt  t 


mmwemihm  rim  Irnic  tn  Sows,    O  y«.  Lord. 

Dr.  W.  Howard  Russell  describes  in  chapter 
xviii.  of  My  Diary  North  and  South,  a  song 
which  made  a  rsniaricaUe  imptterion  on  him, 
and  which,  from  hia  deeeriptlMi,  ftppeen  to  be 

the  following ; — 


v^k-ln'  troo"  d«  fnrtjarti,       Ijtj  da  bo  -  Jt  do'w-c 

Tiie  following  is  a  popular  sutig  amuiig  the 
Louisiana  creolee,  and  the  wordagive  an  idea  of 
thedialeet: — 

BelULayoUe, 


Mo  4<-)»ro«.U    tout  to 


Qi)*  ni«  goat 


Is    ball*  ij^'foU*. 


[The  ]  >of  iiliarities  of  negro  music  have  occasion- 
ally he*'ti  i  uiroduced  into  works  of  higher  artistic 
aim.    ( tottschalk  nied  SOme  of  the  Creole  niuaie 

aa  sniyecte  kr  firee  treatment  on  the  pianoforte ; 
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J.  A.  BrockhoTen,  of  (Sncinnati,  wrote  a  suite 
for  orchestra  on  creoIe  tunea ;  and  Dvofdk,  during 
liii  residence  in  America,  adopted  some  of  the 
musical  idioms  of  the  negro  muno  into  his 
*'Swm  WotM*  Symphony  and  tiro  «l)Ainber 
oomj>o8ition8,  pp.  95-97.]  Tliosc  intemHtrd 
will  find  it  diacassed  in  the  following  treatises 
by  writera  who  have  lived  at  the  South,  and 
nMio  ^edal  stodlM  of  the  ral^aot : — 

Dwi^M  Journal  of  Mvsic,  Nor.  8. 186t.  Letter,  MIm 
■eKim,  Philadelphia ;  protMbly  the  ftmt  oeeaakm  when 
pabtie  attentioD  wm  called  to  the  Hlare  souga. 

ContliuiUal  Monthlv,  Philadelphia,  August  180S. 
Article.  '  Under  the  Palmettos^*  Mr.  H.  O.  HpaBMIng, 
with  tpecimena  of  the  music 

Atiaf^ic  MonMp,  June  1807.  Article, ' Negro  Spirit* 
nals,'  T.  W.  Higgineon,  with  the  wordi  of  many  of  the 
moat  popular  hymns. 

•Slavic  Hoiipt  of  the  Uiiitfld  StAt4»H,'  New  York,  1871. 
WonJ-i  ati'l  tiiiK'H,  lln"  lar>;rr(l  collpction  JiuliliMhed. 

Tlu  I'fiiturif,  Siw  York,  Feb.  ISMV;  Arl)cl«».  'Cn»ole 
Slav  Ihinoe.'  Ajiril  1  ftt>6 ;  article,  '  Creole  Slave  8<^)Tign. ' 
B«»lh  by  -Mr.  O.  N\ .  Cable.  Esi«ecially  intfrfslliij;  U-c.iu»o 
of  tb«  a«kTii»ti<jii«  of  ni>gro  rii.ntoms  in  t/ouisiaiin,  Roni« 
of  which  ar-'  of  remote  Africjin  origin,  and  becauH*-  of 
the  rxpUnati  iii  c.f  the  peculiar  <li.il>>ctof  the  I/oniMiana 
iMgroea— a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  sometimes  a 
little  .Spaniiili,  but  uairh  gnat(j  — «iiMg«H  }fj  the  negro's 
own  method  of  speech.  p.  h.  J. 

rnie  flaOowlQg  additions  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
m\ieet  are  ooa»mmikalad  by  Mr.  U.  K.  Krehbiel  :— 
AUeo,  W.  P.,  aittala  OB  *  Negro  Dialect,'  New  York 
AtalfMi,]ia]rM,lM7:  Brown, John  Maaon,  'Songsortbe 
■a««s/Iite<MDlf«  JfM.,  Dm.  1808 ;  Deming,  Cla^mo^ 
t^Natun  amd  New  Tock.  UN:  HaskeU. 
Alsandra,  'Napo  Miltnalib'  OnOttry  Maa., 
UN :  HopUna.  laUNUa  T.»  •  ▲  Dsscription  of  a 

  Dbaitt  flarvtaV  Stritmrn^f  JTar.*  1880,  pp.  4SS- 

4S9 :  Trotter,  Jtansa  M.,  MmtU  and  mm$  kMUy  MvsUtd 
FmU,  Boalonaatl  ItowToik,  1878 ;  WoodVWe,  Jennie, 
*  BamWlMlMfcabBBttiwllapat'  Llffimcattt  Uag.,  Nov. 
IWlL  CMwIfBai;  Mwardi,  Oaailsa  L.,  Bafcrma  Sonif 
o«ui  5tor{aa.  Boston,  190ft :  Harsh.  J.  B.  T.,  Tks  Aory  <tr 
tJU  MiUt  Simgert,  Boston,  1896  (often  repriatsd); 
Cabin  and  FlaniatUm  gugs  wmgt»  ifcs  Jawalsa  OtuitHta, 
New  York.  1801.) 

Prior  to  about  1886  English  people  had  neither 

knowledge  of,  nor  interest  in,  the  folk  ■  itiusic 

of  the  American  negro.    Some  few  examples, 

tliough  ])robably  not  many  more  than  half  a 

dozen,  hail  appeared  in  print  before  that  time, 

and  one  characteristic  specimen  from  Aird'a 

HtUetum  of  SctAch,  Englidi^  Irish,  and  Foreign 

Aim,  ToL  L  [1782],  fa  appended.    It  baa  the 

inc*"5Hatit  repetition  of  phrase  found  in  so  many 

n^ro  ain.    One  or  two  others  from  Vii^ginia 

Main  tba  MOM  work* 

I^tfHiftff  ran  flNOBy* 


-» >1  "it™'^ 

Tlie  other  i.s  taken  from  The  OerUleuutn's 
Amutement,  book  2,  circa  1800.  The  words 
of  thaaa  pluitation  melodiaa  aaem  to  hava  been 
mere  ly  a  string  of  nrntences  ooBOOeted  on  the 
apor  of  the  moment  by  the  aiagir  as  he  per- 


NxoRO  Dancb. 

From  Thr  Grnlltnmn's  Aynu.^rmrnl,  l)00k  2,  riroa  ISOO 

(a  work  containing  many  airs  of  American  inteieat}. 


formed  the  '  Walk  Rounfl '  (much  the  same  sort 
of  thing  as  the  '  Cake  Walk '  of  to-day),  while  a 
steady  clapping  of  haoda  from  the  apaetatoiB 
marked  the  time. 

As  to  the  African  origin  of  these  tunee  many 
theories  have  been  offered,  from  the  belief  in 
their  praetieal  gsnnlnaiMaa  aa  real  natiye  straina 
(a  view  apparently  snpjtorted  in  the  previous 
section  of  thia  article),  down  to  the  oontemptuona 
attUnda  «f  aoma  who  taka  th«m  to  hava  baan 
manufactured  in  deliberate  imitation  of  European 
models,  by  ignorant  musicians  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  fellow -slaves.  Tiie  truth  is  probably  to 
be  found  aomewhere  between  these  two  extremea. 
We  may  arhnit  at  once  that  the  rhythmic 
peculiarities  noticed  above  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  original  homa  of  tha  AfHeao  daTO ;  aa  all 
students  of  primitive  music  know,  distinct 
rhythms  are  among  the  most  market!  cliarac  ter- 
istics  of  savage  music.  As  to  the  scales  in 
which  the  mdodias  of  the  earlier  songs  are  cast, 
those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  folk- 
aong  heaitate  to  accept  any  conclusion  which 
ooninea  oertain  sealea  to  any  one  oountiy  or 
date  ;  beyond  the  broad  fact  that  the  pentatonic 
scale  is  probably  the  mark  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  church  modes,  while  these  again  are 
earlier  than  our  modam  major  and  minor  sealea, 
there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  tlelining  more 
closely  the  geographical  source  of  any  melody. 
There  are,  for  example,  jterhapa  aamany  Britiah 
folk-songs  in  the  pentatonic  scale  as  could  be 
found  among  the  traditional  music  of  any  other 
race  or  nation  ;  und  any  of  these  may  well  have 
been  caught  up  from  the  descendanto  of  the  first 
American  settlers,  and  the  rhythms  gradually 
changed  to  suit  the  congenital  taste  of  the 
ooknirsd  raoa. 

About  1834-35  one  Dan  Rice  introduced  the 

grotesque  song  and  dance  of  the  negro  to  the 

audience  of  American  theatres  and  concert  halls. 

His  first  song  was  'Jim  Crow,'  the  main  tmidan 

of  which  with  appropriate  actions  ran — 

Wheel  about,  and  torn  about  and  Jump  Just  so^ 
■vsqr  ttOM  yon  wImsI  aboat  yoa  jomp  Jim  Grow. 

Thongh  no  doubt  this  was  a  plantation  lyxio, 
there  are  signs  that  the  melody  has  been  con- 
siderably tampered  with.  Rice,  bringing  the 
song  to  Enc^and  about  1836-86,  flM  tibola 
nation  became  in  a  perfect  ferment  over  it. 
'  Goal  black  Boec,'  '  Sich  a  getting  upetain,' 
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'Omdy  Jim  fktmi  Carolinm,*  and  'Jim  along 
JoMj,'  wboM  prindpal  pItnMa  wm — 


were  others  of  thia  early  period.  The  singing 
of  nogro  songs  having  become  genml,  several 
bands  of  '  Ethiojnm  Soronaders  *  appeared  at 
the  theatres  of  America  and  in  England  during 
the  fortiaa.  Christy's,  the  moat  famoiia  of 
these,  WM  of  a  rather  later  date. 

While  in  the  earlier  days  the  entertainments 
professed  to  represent  the  plantation  song  and 
daaoa  with  hai^o,  boBaa»  and  fiddle  aooompani- 
merit,  thi^  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
other  songs  of  better  literary  merit  than  the 
meaningless  jumble  of  words  of  the  original 
songs.  Stephen  C.  Foster  (1H26  64)  supplied 
such  lyrics  as  '  OM  folks  at  home,"  etc.,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  some  picture  of  the 
Hfe  of  tiie  dvn  in  the  songs  sung.  Hie  eamp 
meetings  and  religious  ser>'ice3  have  also  pro- 
vided negro  songs,  many  of  that  origin. 

After  the  slavery  days  the  condition  of  the 
American  negro  has  greatly  changed,  and  with 
this  his  ditties.  The  nio<iem  *ooon  '  or  '  [1  m 
tation '  songs,  and  the  popular  form  oi  8yuco|>a- 
tion  oalled  *  Tag-time/  are  all  eaaOj  to  be  traoed 
to  their  source  in  the  older  negro  songs,  which, 
ss  hinted  above,  arc  prolxibly  to  bo  regarded 
as  ii^uropeau  iu  melodic  origin,  translated  into 
rhythms  that  have  bseo  handed  down  from  the 
generation  of  sUvW  who  aotlwUy  Oame  from 
Africa.  r.  k. 

KBIOE,  LA,  OU  LI  KOVVBL  Eoinhabv. 
Op^ra-comiqae  in  four  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe 
and  Delavigne,  music  by  Auber.  Prodiif^**'!  at 
the  The&tre  Feydeau,  OoU  8,  1823  ;  in  London 
nt  Covent  Oaiden,  aa  'The  IVoaen  Lake/  Nov. 
26,  1824.  o. 

NEITHARDT,  Auoust  Heinkich,  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Domchor  (Cathedral  choir),  was 
horn  at  Schleiz,  August  10,  1793.  His  early 
musical  studies  were  iiitomipted  at  twenty  years 
of  age  by  his  military  servioe,  which  lasted 
thnmghtiie  campaigns  of  1818-16.  Thia  led  to 
his  becoming  bandmaster  to  the  Garde -Schiitzen 
Battalion  (1816-22)  for  which  he  comjioscd  and 
arranged  a  liost  of  pieces.     I  roiu  to  1840 

he  was  maatsr  of  tiie  band  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
Grena'ltcrs,  and  wrote  and  did  much  for  tlie 
improvement  of  militaty  music  In  1834  he 
wrote  an  opera,  'Juliette/  and  in  18S9  he  was 
made  'kdnigliflhe  Musikdirector,'  and  in  1843 
was  commissioned  to  found  n  regular  choir  for 
the  Berlin  Cathedral,  which  lie  did  by  uniting 
the  scholars  and  seminarists  who  sang  the 
onlinary  Cathedral  service  with  the  smaller 
choir  who  sang  in  the  Court-chapol,  about  eighty 
strong  in  all.  Thus  was  formed  the  ikmous 
Domdior,  for  which  MendelsHohn  wrote  his  noble 
padLma  and  moteta.   In  1846  Neithardt  went 


to  St.  Petersburg  to  hear  the  famons  Russian 
choirs,  and  in  1850  he  and  his  choir  visited 
London  and  created  much  astonishment  by  their 
eztracwdinarily  refined  and  effeodye  porform- 
ancea.  Neithardt  died  at  Berlin,  April  18,  1861. 
He  was  a  remarkably  able  conductor,  indefatig- 
able iu  drilling  his  choir  and  iu  providing  them 
with  masterpieces  of  all  schoob,  some  of  which 
were  edited  by  him  in  continuation  of  Commer's 
'  Muaica  Sacra '  (Berlin,  Bote  &  Book).  o. 

NSLOOBPIUNONMISENTD.  Adust 
in  Fai^flUo'i  MOLINARA,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  remarkable  favourite.  Beethoven  and 
many  others  wrote  variations  upon  it*  In 
England  it  was  known  la  *  Hope  told  a  Hattariag 
tele.'  0. 

NELSON,  Sydney,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  son  of  Soloman  Nelson.  At  an  Mrly  age 
was  adopted  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  him  a 
good  musical  education,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart.  Aftera  period 
spent  in  teaehing  tinging  uid  in  the  oompositiott 
of  jtopular drawing-room  music,  he  was  appointed 
an  Associateof  the  Philharmonic  Society.  About, 
or  shortly  before  1840,  he  entered  into  a  (lartDer- 
ship  with  Charles  Jetferys  (a  song- wri tor  for 
v,-lir)<ir  lyn>3  Nelson's  music  was  mainly  com- 
posed), and  as  '  Jeflerys  and  Kelson '  they  oom- 
menoed  a  ninife>pinbllahing  buriness  in  Frith 
Street,  removing  afterwards  into  Sobo  Square. 
They  is«ni(  1  much  sheet  music,  chiefly  by  Nel- 
son, but  in  1843,  the  concern  not  proving  a 
sncesss,  Nelaom  left  it  entirely  in  jBtSnytf  ha»is» 

who  greatly  develrijirr^  it,    Nrlson  mnv  arranc^'d 

amusical  and  dramatic  entertainment,  and  with 
membsn  of  Us  family  went  on  tour  to  Anaricai 
Canada,  and  Australia.    He  dtol  bi  Lcmdoii, 

April  7,  1862. 

His  musical  works  principally  consist  of  draw- 
ing-room halhulswhichinfllQdesneh  once  popular 

melodies,  us  'The  Rose  of  Allandale,' '  The  Pilot/ 
etc.  llealsocomposed  a  burletta, '  The  Grenadier,' 
produced  by  Miulame  Vestris,  and  '  The  Cadi'a 
Daughter,' while  a  graadopera,  '  Ulrica, 'waa|Nlt 
in  rehearsal,  thnncrli  neverprformfd.  (Informa- 
tion in  part  from  I>ict.  of  Nat.  Biog.)  r. 

NENNA,  PbMPOKio,  born  at  Bari  in  the 
old  kingdom  of  Naples  about  1560,  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  as  a  comi>oser  of  madrigals  in  the 
style  of  Montevenle.  On  the  titles  of  his  publi- 
cations he  ia  deacribed  as  '  II  cavaliere  Ceureo,' 
having  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Gold<-n 
Spur.  Following  further  in  the  path  opened 
up  by  Hontever^  in  the  invention  of  new  har- 
monies he  became  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of 
(iesualdo.  Prince  of  Venose,  in  the  direction  of 
free  chromatic  modulation.  He  published  eight 
booha  of  madrigals  a  5,  and  one  a  4,  appearinif 
in  various  editions  from  1609  to  1624.  HisJeath 
must  have  occurred  before  1618,  as  appears  from 
the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  eighth  book 
of  madrigals  a  6.  His  other  works  are  a  set  of 
Beapoosoria  a  4  for  the  IfatiBB  of  (auistnas  aod 
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Holj  Week,  pubii&bed  in  1607,  and  another  aet 
of  Reeponatnrui  a  5  for  the  Mstfau  of  Holy  Week, 

puMi^hed  after  his  death  in  1822.  Dr.  Haberl 
of  RiitislK)!!,  wlio  knows  these  sacrod  works, 
speaks  of  them  as  refuting  the  harsh  judgment 
of  F^tttonthooompoMT.  The  only  Mored  work 
of  Nenna  in  modem  Bmrp  is  a  simple  acttiiij^  of 
the  Yeni  Creator,  printed  from  a  Koman  MS. 
in  tho  ootiti]iiiatio&  of  the  *  Miudm  Diiiiia*  hy 
Dr.  Haberl.  j.  R.  m. 

NfiRON,  An  opera  in  four  acts  ;  words  by 
Julee  liar  bier ;  music  by  A.  Rubinstein.  In- 
tended for  fho  IVeneli  vUgp,  hat  first  performed, 
in  German,  as  'Nero,'  at  tho  Stmit  Theater, 
Hambiui^  on  Not.  1,  1879,  under  the  direction 
of  tho  eompooor.  o. 

NERUDA.  A  distinguished  family  of  violin- 
ists.  According  to  Dlabacz,'  tho  founder  win 
Jakob,  who  belonged  to  Kossicz,  near  i'raguc, 
and  died  FoK  19,  17S2.  Ho  left  two  aooaj 
first,  JoHANif  Chrtsostom,  born  at  Rossicz, 
Dea  1,  1705,  learnt  music  at  Prague,  became 
fiunont  on  tiio  violin,  and  took  o^on  at  tiio 
Fnemonstratensian  convent  tiioio,  •  hm  mootlu 
after  his  fathpr''<  di^atli  ;  b<H?am<^  choirm^wt^^r  of 
the  convent,  and  died  Dec  2,  176U.  ihe  next 
bratiur,  JoHAMir  Baitist  Gbobo,  waa  first  at 
Pm-piTr,  anil  then,  for  thirty  years,  at  the 
Elevtur  8  Chapel  at  Broaden,  where  he  died  in 
1780,  aged  seventy -three,  leaving  a  BUMS  of 
compositioDa  behind  him  (see  the  Qtullm- 
LfTikoTf),  and  two  sons,  LuDwio  and  Anton, 
both  chambermusiciaiistothe  Elector  of  Dresden. 

Another  member  of  the  Nenida  family  was 
nrpnin'st  of  tlio  Tithedral  at  BriiJin,  tti 
Moravia,  who  was  bom  in  1807,  and  died  Feb. 
18, 1876.  HahadflToohildren,  Yietor,  Amali^ 
WiLMA,  bom  March  29,  1839,  Mario  and 
Franz.  Amalie  adopted  the  PF.,  ami  mads  no 
important  career.  [Fraus  Nemda  waa  bora  at 
Kiinn,  Deo.  8, 1843,  beoanwaviolonoeUiit,  and 
joined  his  fathpr  and  Rinter  in  vnrious  connert 
toura.  In  1864-76  he  wua  a  member  of  the 
royal  oreibwtn  at  Copenhagen ;  in  1892  he 
•Qooeeded  to  Gade'a  pUce  as  director  of  the 
Tnnatcal  soeiety  there,  and  he  also  dirprts  another 
society  in  Stockholm.  Ue  has  written  many 
popular  and  meritorloQa  oompodtiona  for  or- 

rhr.<;tra  and  chamber,  n  violoncello  concerto, 
string  (quartet,  etc  The  best -known  of  his 
worici  ia  a  litdo  hareooao  often  played  by  his 
famous  sister.}  Wilma  began  to  play  the  violin 
almost  soon  as  she  could  walk,  became  a 
pupil  of  Jansa,  and  made  her  first  appearance, 
with  her  sister,  in  the  winter  of  1846  at  Vienna, 
where  she  exritnd  much  a-stouishrnent  by  the 
extraordinaiy  |)uwer  of  her  bow,  the  deep  sen- 
limeot  of  bar  eantflana,  and  h«r  great  azeention, 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  her  hands. 
(Hanslick).  From  Vienna  the  family  jonmeyed 
nortliwanis,  visiting  L<eipzig,  Berlin,  Breslau,  i 
Bamlmii^  and  otter  oIMm.  In  London,  Wibn* 


made  iier  first  appearance  at  the  Princess's 
Tlieatre,  April  30,  1849,  and  appeared  eighteen 
times  up  to  May  24.  She  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  of  .June  11,  1849,  in  a  concerto 
of  De  IMriot's.  They  returned  immediately  to 
fho  OontinMit,  and  passed  aovefal  yoars  in 
travelling,  chiefly  in  Russia.  In  1S64  Mile. 
Neruda  found  herself  in  Paris,  where  she  played 
at  tho  Paadelonp  Oonoerts,  tho  Consnvatoir*, 
etc.,  and  awakened  an  extravagant  enthuaiattn. 
At  this  time  she  married  Ludwig  Norman,  a 
Swedish  musician,  and  was  henceforth  known 
aa  lime.  Nonnan'Korada.  In  1889  aha  agkin 
visited  London,  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
May  17,  and  waa  with  some  diihculty  induced, 
by  the  entreatlei  tit  Vienxtemps,  to  remain  till 
the  winter,  when  she  took  the  first  violin  at  the 
Sf^ries  of  Monday  Pojmlar  Concerts  l)€fore  Christ- 
mas, ami  at  ouce  made  her  mark.  From  that 
time  [until  1898]  aha  waa  in  England  for 
each  winter  and  spring  sf^nsnn,  playing  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  the  Philharaionic,  the  Ciyatal 
FUaoe,  Hall^'a  Beoitals  and  MandieBter  Oon- 
eertik  etc.  etc.,  witii  ovor^inofeuing  power  and 
refinement.  o. 

[On  July  26,  1888,  she  married  8ir  Charles 
HalM,  and  waa  aaeodated  with  him  on  tho 
oonoert-platfoTTii  initil  1895,  when  hr  dicrl  In 
1896  a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot  among 
her  adi^ren,  nnder  tiie  direction  of  a  oommittee 
of  which  the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  waa 
president.  Associated  with  him  were  the  KiTi^f 
of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a  vast 
numher  of  eminent  musicians,  statesmen,  and 
others,  and  the  title-deeds  of  n  palazzo  at 
Asolo,  near  Venice,  were  preseuUHi  to  Lady 
lUM,  on  hehfdf  of  the  enhanibers,  by  tho 
President  of  the  Comnuttce  at  Marlborough 
House.  In  1898,  after  the  death  of  her  eldest 
sou  in  an  Alpine  accident,  she  made  Berlin  her 
headqnerfeere,  and  has  resided  there  ever  sinoe, 

pfiyiTxj;  annual  vfsit.s  Kni^'larid,  and  making 
artistic  tours  throughout  Kuro|je.  In  1901 
Queen  Aleaandra  oonferred  upon  her  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  'Violinist  to  the  Queen.' 
The  Stradivariua  violin  upon  wliich  Lady  Ilalh^ 
plays  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  dating 
from  1709,  and  was  presented  to  her  in  1876  as 
the  joint  ^  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinl.tirgh 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg),  Earl  Dudley, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hardwioke.   i.  r-a.} 

NESSLER,  Tk  tor  E.,  bom  Jan.  28, 1841,  at 
Baldenheira  in  Alsace,  at  first  studied  theology 
at  Strasburg,  but  the  success  of  his  essay  at 
operatic  composition,  a  work  entitled  'Fleurette,' 
and  producH  thprr  in  1^64,  induced  him  to 
devote  hiuiself  to  music  lie  then  went  to 
Leipzig,  and  obtained  varions  poete  as  oondnetor 
of  male  choral  societies,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
wruto  a  set  of  part-songs,  etc.  In  1870  he  be- 
came choral  director  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  and 
in  1879  ooodneker  at  the  Ouolath«»ter  in  the 
Mune  town.    Meanwhile  nriooa  opetaa  had 
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been  brought  nut  with  varying  success.  The  list 
is  a8  follows: — 'Die  HochiteiUreise '  (1867); 
'DornnwlMn't  Bnmtrahrt'  n868);  *NMtht. 
wachter  mid  Student'  (1868);  'Am  Alexan- 
dertnf,' '  (1 869)  ;  '  Irmingard,'  a  more  ambitious 
work  thau  the  previous  productions,  in  live  acts 
(1876) ; 'DerBattenfiiiiger  von  Hameln'(1870), 
an  opera  which  rapidly  spread  Ins  fame  throogh- 
out  Germany,  and  attained  au  enormous  suooeM ; 
'  Die  wildeJtiger' (1881);  '  D«r  Trompetw  tod 
Sakkingen '  (1«84) ;  '  Otto  der  Schutz '  (1886)  ; 
and  'Die  Rose  von  Strassburg'  (1890).  The 
success  of  the  '  Trompeter '  was  almoet  as  great 
M  tliftt  of  th«  *  RattonfUiger.'  Both  owe  their 
popularity  to  an  easy  superficiality  nf  style, 
which  commended  itself  to  the  less  musical  por- 
tion of  the  German  public.  When  the  '  Ratten* 
fiuigcr,'  under  tho  name  of  'The  Piper  of 
Ilainelin,'  was  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre  by  the  English  Opera  Company  on  i 
Jan.  7t  1864,  it  adiieved  a  -««U>merit( 
Keasler  died  at  Strashurg  on  May  28,  1 890.  M. 

NESVERA,  Joseph,  bom  near  HorowitE  in 
Bohemia,  Oct  24,  1842,  was  intended  for  the 
career  of  a  schoolmaster,  but  showed  each  strong  ' 
proclivities  for  music  that  he  became  a  choir-  ! 
diteotor  in  a  church  at  Prague.  He  has  held 
poets  of  the  eame  Irind  aooceterrely  at  Kdnig- 
gratz  and  at  the  cathe<iral  of  Olmfil^  He  has 
written  a  number  of  meritorious  works  for  the 
church,  much  pianoforte  and  violin  music,  a 
string  septet  ('IdyUe*),  a  qrmphony  in  G  minor, 
a  violin  concerto,  and  three  oi^eras,  'Pcrf^itJi' 
(performed  at  Prague)^  '  Waldeslust '  (which  has 
been  performed  in  Quok  and  Croatian  aa  well  as 
German),  and 'Der  BecgnufnoL'  ^Bionann's 
Lexikon. )  M. 

NEUKOMM,  SiGisMUND,  Ohkvalikb  vom, 
iNnnatSelsburg,  July  10, 1778,  [waaachotiiter 
at  the  cathedral  of  Salzburg  in  1788-98]  and 
iirst  learned  music  from  Weissauer  and  from 
Micliael  Haydn,  who  in  1798  sent  him  to  his 
brother  at  Vienna.  He  atndied  mnsic  with 
Jose{)h  Haydn  for  -lome  yeartf  and  was  treatpd 
by  him  more  as  a  son  than  a  pnpiL  His  tirst 
oompontkma  appeared  in  1808,  and  in  1806  he 
went  ma  Sweden  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
became  capollintistor,  and  director  of  the 
Emperor's  German  theatre.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  jnst  in  time  to  close  tiie  eyes  of  Haydn, 
and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
and  there  lived  on  termaof  intimacy  with  Gr^try, 
Ohsralnni,  Cnvier,  and  other  eminent  men,  and 
MpeeiaUy  with  Talleyrand,  in  whose  establish- 
ment he  succeided  Dussok  as  pianist.  Their 
friendship  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  aooompanied  Talleyrand  to  the  OongraM 
of  Vienna.  There  he  composed  a  Requiem  for 
Louis  XVI.,  which  was  performed  at  St.  Stephen's 
before  a  crowd  of  the  gi  eatest  notabilities,  and  for 
whieli  ill  1  ^1  r»  Louia XVIII.  made  him  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  Irtters  of  nobility. 
In  1816  he  went  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  i 


Luxemburg  to  Rin  Janeiro,  and  remained  there 
as  m^tre  de  cha|>elle  to  Dom  Pedro  till  the  revoln* 
tion  of  1 821  drove  that  monaroh,  and  Kenkomm 
with  him,  back  to  Lisbon.  Having  resigned  bis 
j)ension,  he  returned  to  Talieyrwid,  whom  he 
accain|>anicd  on  several  of  his  grand  tours.  He 
came  to  London  in  the  same  year  with  Mendels- 
sohn (1829),  nn !  they  m^l  at  the  boose  of 
Moscheles,  with  whom  Iseukomm  remained  on 
terme  of  gnat  friendship  and  nntoal  etteein. 
[See  Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Moscheles,  pp. 
116,  n«  ]  The  last  twenty  ymr^  of  his  Itfe 
he  divided  between  England  and  Irance,  and 
died  in  Flwie,  April  8,  1868.  In  England  his 
intelligence  and  cultivation  gave  bim  a  high 
position.  His  Symphony  in  Ei>  was  played  hj 
the  Philharmonie,  March  21,  1831,  and  many 
other  pieces  at  various  times.  His  oratorio 
'Mount  Sinai,'  wn^  r*'jK;atedly  performed  in 
London,  and  at  Worcester,  Derby,  etc,  and  he 
wrote  1^  oratorio  'BaWd'  eps^ly  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1834,  where  so  highly 
was  he  prized  m  to  be  familiarly  called  *  the 
King  of  Bruiuniagent. '  ^  In  fact  his  two  songs 
'Napoleon's  Midnight  Review'  and  'The  Sea,' 
the  latter  to  liarry  Cornwall's  words,  may  be 
said  to  have  made  him  for  t»ouie  months  the 
most  popular  person  in  England.  But  tiien 
were  no  lasting  qualities  in  his  longer  pieces, 
and  Mendelssohn's  arrival  at  Birmingham  in 
1887  eclipsed  Keukomm's  fiune,  and  even  caus<^ 
hfan  to  be  aa  m^natly  deprsoiated  aa  he  had 
before  been  unduly  extolled.  Tliis  rr^vrr-p  he 
bore  with  a  philosophy  which  elicited  Mendels- 
sohn's wannest  expressions.' 

Neukomm  was  a  man  of  remarkable  diligence 
and  method,  ^v]licll  nothing:  int*»ri upted.  The 
num  ber  of  h  is  composi  tions  is  prud  igious.  They 
embrace  aboot  1000  worke,  inelnding  eight 
oratorios,  numerous  masses,  and  music  for 
Schiller's  '  Braut  von  Messina,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  Palee- 
trina,  and  attempted  to  revivr  his  style.  H" 
wrote  for  several  musical  periodicals,  es|)rcially 
the  JBmiesI  <7a«ttsiit«fftals<lei^Bris;  Hewna 
dsatitntc  of  geniua,  and  therefore  prodnoed 
nothing  that  \vW.  live  ;  indeed  h<'  was  more  a 
highly  cultivated  amateur  than  au  artist  in  the 
ttriet  sense  of  the  tenn.  But  he  waa  above  all 
a  man  of  great  refinement  and  of  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  and  sincere  character,  to  which  the 
strung  attachment  of  friends  Uke  the  Bunsena 
and  Hendebeohn  ia  in  itMlf  the  most  oonviii' 
cing  testimony.  t  '•• 

NEUMARK,  Georo,  poet  and  mosioian,  was 
bom  May  16,  1621.  at  MiihIhaQaen  in  Tim* 
ringia.  On  his  way  to  Eonigsberg  to  study  law 
at  the  University,  he  was  robbed  of  all  hi.*!  posses- 
sions, and  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  accept  a  poet 
as  private  tutor  at  Kiel,  when,  it  le  esld,  he 
indited  bis  bt'8t-T<nowi  hymn,  '  W,  r  nur  den 
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lieben  GottlasstwaUen.'  After  rarious  wanHer- 
logs  and  lurther  ausfortunes,  heat  last  m  1661 
«lbteined  a  settled  pontioii  m  secretary  and 
librarian  to  the  Ducal  Cnnrt  at  Wrinmr,  where 
his  talents  were  alao  called  iaio  reuuisition  as 
Goait>Poet  for  ftilivil  ooawioni.  He  was  en- 
rolled in  several  of  the  fancifully-named  literary 
socit  ries  of  the  time  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry, 
such  as  '  die  (ruchtbringende  Gesellschaft '  and 
tlM  'F^ts.aeliiUimL*  Nenmulc  died  at 
Weimar, July 8, 1681.  Hischief workia entitled 
'  Musikalisch-poetiBcher  Lustwald '  (Jena,  1657), 
and  consists  of  a  collection  of  sacred  and  secular 
songs,  some  of  which,  chiefly  the  sacred,  are  pro- 
vided with  melodies  by  Npumarlt  himaelfand  other 
muaioiana.  The  melodies  have  a  slight  instru- 
Bumtail  aeeompanimsnt  of  two  ▼ioUu  and  hum. 
But  the  one  hymn  and  tune  by  which  Neumark 
really  lives  is  the  above-n\ention*»d  '  Wer  mn 
den  lieben  Gott,'  which,  with  tli«  rhythm  of  the 
tme  slightly  altered,  have  been  received  into 
moat  Choralbiicher.  nnd  fnrm  the  l>asia  nf  Rach's 
Church  Cantata  of  the  same  name  for  the  Fifth 
fluidaj  after  Trinity.  Spitta,  in  hit  oommenti 
upon  Bach's  Cantata*  Mona  to  oouider  Bach's 
cboio«»  of  this  hymn  as  not  very  Appropriate  to 
the  Sunday ;  but  it  is  significant  of  iiach  a  ihmk- 
ingothorwiM  tiiatlM  ohoo*  tiMaaine  last  wneof 
thehyran  to  be  the  concluding  Chnmle  to  another 
Cantata  for  this  Sunday,  '  Biehe  ich  will  viel 
Fischer  aussenden.'  Bach  must  have  been  fond 
of  the  tune,  as  he  has  adopted  it  with  other  words 
an  tl'.p  ronrhirling  Chorale  to  four  other  cantntns, 
aud  has  also  employed  the  tune  for  organ  treat- 
BMAt.  (flaehiaChoralo-Prelndfls.)  Hendelasolm 
has  also  adopted  it  in  'St.  Paul '  to  the  words 
(in  the  Enfrli'^h  version)  'To Thee, 0  Lord,  lyield 
my  spirit,'  wiih  special  reference  to  the  death 
of  St.  Stephen.  jr.  1.  M. 

NEUMEvS.  See  Notation,  and,  on  the 
origin  of  Keumes,  the  Jiiin$ta  MtmeaU  JtaUana, 
fL  Its. 

irSUSIDLER,  the  name  of  a  family  of 

German  h.t<  iii'?t»  in  the  16th  century,  of  whom 
two  are,  knou-n  by  publications  of  their  own. 
Uasm  NsuaiDUB  was  bom  at  FMbnig  in  Han- 
gar)', but  lived  as  lutenist  and  citizen  (Biirger) 
ol  Nuremberg,  wherein  1536,  I640,and  1544  he 
published  various  Lute-books  in  Qerman  tabla- 
tare,  11^1]  Uly  divided  into  two  {)arta,  the  fiirat 
consisting  of  instructions  and  exercises  for 
beginners,  the  second  (as  the  titles  indicate) 
cwntiining  fkntasias,  prelndes,  motets,  seonlar 
songs  and  dances  arranged  for  the  lute.  Dr.  O.scar 
Chilesotti'a  Lati'mtpidtr  des  16  Jhts.,  published 
by  Breitkopf  k  iiartel,  1891,  contains  twelve 
of  these  pieces  in  modem  notatioD.  Hans 
Neusidler  died  Ufi^ 

MiLGHioa  NKirsiDLER,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Haas  (Hhaof^  is  not  ontain),  lived  ohi<;ily 
at  Augsburg,  partly  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Tnerchan'-princ4>  Anton  Fnp(r*»r,  V»iit  »py»arently 
%ko  employed  m  the  service  ol  the  city  to 


provide  for  what  is  described  as  the  SiiUebhisuxi, 
that  is,  the  t^uiet,  domestic  niusiu  for  private 
festivitisi.    (See  document  printed  in  Stonatm' 

'  hr/te,  XXV.  5.)  Earlier  in  liis  lit>  lie  mw-t  have 
been  in  Italy,  since  his  hrst  publication  consists 
of  two  booltt  of  Inte-piooes  in  Italian  tablatun^ 
iivtuedfiomthoVwietian  press  of  Gardano,  1566. 

I  These  pieces,  besides  being  received  into  Phal^'a 
'  Theatrum  Musicura'  (Lou vain,  1571 ), were  after- 
wards rspablished  in  Qonnan  tablatore  (Frank* 
fort,  1573).  Ill  1574  Nfiisidlrr  published  at 
Strasburg  his  'Teutach  Lautenbuch,'  which  con- 
tains motete  and  secular  songs  by  the  best 
composers  of  ths  time,  snoh  as  Josquin,  Lassus, 
Arcadolt,  Rore,  and  others,  arranged  with  little 
Horid  variations  for  the  lute  ('art)ich  and 
sierlioh  ooloriert'  aa  tiio  tiUo  mjny  also  aonw 
dances  and  fantariai.  The  date  of  hb  death  is 
given  as  1690.  In  1626  mention  is  made  of 
a  CoNKAD  Neusidlek,  sup|)ofled  to  be  a  son  of 
Melchior,  living  at  Augsburg,  and onplojod  as 
a  lutenist  for  tlm  Still/;  Musica  or  private  music 
of  the  oiti^eus.  Ko  publication  of  his  it 
known.  j.  e.  m. 

NEVADA,  Bmma,  n6e  Wixom,  the  daogMw 
of  a  doctor,  was  bom,  1862,  at  Alpha,  near 
Nevada  City,  California.  She  was  taught 
singing  by  Mma.  Mavoheri  at  Tienna,  and  on 
May  17,  made  her  debnt  on  the  stape  at 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Amina,  under  the 
name  of  Nevada,  with  success,  but  did  not  sing 
•gain,  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties  with  her 
man«f,'er  She  then  sang  in  all  the  great  eitiea 
of  Italy,  and  on  May  17,  ItitiS,  made  a  suocessfal 
d&mt  at  tiio  OpAa-Oomiqao,  Parii,  aa  Zom  in 
the  revival  of  Felicien  David's  '  Perle  du  Bresil,' 
apiK'aring  also  as  Mignon  until  February  1884. 
In  the  9[)ring  of  the  year  last  named  she  sang 
a*4  Amina  and  Lucia  in  Italian  at  the  The&tre  des 
Kiti  ns,  and  in  the  autumn  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  in  the  '  Redemption,' '  El^ah,'  etc,  and 
Oet  18,  on  tbo  prodnotion  of  Haekoniie'f 
'  Roie  of  Sharon, '  with  great  roooeoi,  the  soprano 
music  having  been  written  expressly  for  her. 
On  Nov.  7  she  sang  in  the  last  work  at  the 
'  Saered  Harmonio,'  St.  Jamsa's  Ball.  Later  in 
the  year  and  in  1885  she  sang  in  Italian  Opera 
on  alternate  nights  with  Mme.  Patti  at  New 
York,  San  Franoisoo,  etc.,  with  the  greatest 
success.  On  Oct.  1,  1885,  she  married  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Raymond  Pfilnier.  She  returned  to 
America  on  an  extended  concert  tour,  and  re< 
appeared  in  England  for  a  few  nights  at  Oovent 
Garden,  notably  on  April  29,  1887,  in  the 
revival  of '  Mireitle.'  She  then  sang  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
In  1892  she  aang  for  a  few  nights  as  Rosins  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  at  the  Opi-ra- 

Comique,  Paris,  as  Lskm^.  In  1809  she  sang 
at  tho  Crystal  Fdaoo,  Philliannonio,  and  other 
concerts,  and  in  1906  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre 
as  VioVtta.  With  a  voice  of  mo<lerat<«  pow«r 
(2^  octaves  m  compass  up  to/  ),  she  excels  both 
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in  coloratura  parta  and  in  those  whrrc  pathos  is 
required.  Among  other  favourite  part«  of  hera 
are  both  Susanna  and  Cherubino  in  the  '  Nocw,' 
and  Oarmen.  Mme.  Nevada,  though  but  little 
heard  in  London,  has  enjoyc!  a  brilliant  career 
elsewhereb  Her  medallion  as  Ainiiia,  in  ooju> 
pany  with  those  of  Pnit»  mad.  HalibiBD,  «m 
placed  on  the  statue  of  Ikllini  at  Naples,  on 
the  initiative  of  her  friend  the  late  Francesco 
florinio,  the  great  personal  friend  of  the 
conipuHcr.  A*  O. 

NKVIN,  EmKLnERT,  an  American  composer 
bom  in  Edgeworth,  Peuu.»  Nov.  26,  1862,  He 
■tndied  in  Boiton,  the  pjanoferte  under  B.  J. 
Lang  And  oompoeition  under  Stephen  A.  Emery  ; 
he  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the 
yeara  1884,  1885,  and  1886  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Kwl  Klindworth,  «nd  of  Von  Bttlow. 
Ho  returned  to  America,  and  tan^^'ht  for  some 
years  in  Boston  ;  then,  from  1892,  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Florence,  and  Venice,  he  spent  his  time 
in  teuhing,  studying,  and  composing.  He  again 
returned  to  America  in  broken  health,  and  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  17,  1901.  His 
^  work  as  a  oompoaer  was  oonfined  almost  entirely 
to  songs  and  short  {)ianororto  pieces,  .which  have 
a  graceful  lyric  vein,  and  a  feeling  for  melody 
tliat  is  sometimes  over  sentimental,  but  often 
finely  expressive  of  the  gentler  moods,  amorous, 
gay.  liTul  introspective.  They  phow  fini:h  of 
workmanship,  and  skill  in  tiie  treatment  of 
ideoa  not  alwaya  in  fhemsBlTeo  important. 
Among  his  best -known  publications  are  a 
'  Skfltoh  Book '  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
op.  2  ;  pianoforte  duets,  op.  6  ;  '  Water  Soenea ' 
tn  pianoforte,  op.  IS,  of  whieb  <m»  nomber, 
'Narcissus.'  attained  a  very  wide  popularity; 
*  A  Book  of  Songs,'  op.  20  ;  a  suite  for  piano- 
forte, *In  Tuscany,'  op.  20  ;  and  a  pantomime 
designed  by  Vance  Thompson,  entitled  *Lady 
Floriane's  Oream.'  R.  A. 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  THK 
^e  proepeotus,  dated  from  Oramer's,  January 
lfi52,  states  that  the  Society  waa  founded  to 
give  more  perfect  performances  of  the  great 
works  than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  and  to 
aflTord  to  modem  and  native  composers  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  rniTiing  before  the  ptihlic. 
Classical  muHio  was  not  to  be  excluaively  ad- 
hsredto;  Bsoter  Hall  waa  ohosen  as  the  locale ; 
Bsriios  was  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  first 
season  ;  the  hind  was  magnificent  (tv  rnty  first 
violins,  led  by  Jsivori)  ;  the  chorus  was  profes- 
sional ;  and  ^e  subseription  for  stalla  for  sis 
concerts  was  £2:2h.,  professional  subscribers, 
£1 :  Is.  The  concerts  of  the  second  season 
were  copdueted,  four  by  Lindpaintner,  and  two 
by  Spohr,  in  combination  with  I^.  Henry 
Wyldo.  The  orchestra  was  enlarged  to  twenty- 
four  first  violins,  etc  For  the  thinl  season  the 
oonoerte  were  removed  to  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and 
were  conducted  partly  by  Lindpaintner,  jxartly 
by  Dr.  Wylde.    For  the  fourth  season  they 


returned  to  Exeter  Hall.  For  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  1856  and  1857,  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
were  chosen.  In  1858  Dr.  Wylde  anumed  the 
entire  TCsponsifaiU^  of  the  nndsrtaldng,  and 
the  concerts  were  henceforward  hold  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  season  by  seatvou,  as  the  '  New 
Fhilhannonio  Oonoerta,'  nntil  1S79,  when  Dr. 
Wylde  retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Oanz. 
The  programmes  throughout  maintained  that 
preference  for  novelties  which  distingnished 
them  at  tlie  outset.    In  1859  the  practice  of 

'  making  the  rehearsals  public  wan  brpm.  la 
1879  the  Society  came  to  an  end,  the  latit 
ooneert  undor  its  name  being  given  on  June  31 
of  that  year.  The  scheme  was  carried  on 
for  three  yeora  mors  aa  *Oani*a  Orchestral 
Concerts.'  c. 

VBW  TOBK  miBIOAL  80CIETIBS.  In 
the  following  record  and  survey  of  the  musical 
organisations  in  New  York  (U.S.A.)  special 
attention  is  paid  only  to  societies  at  the  present 
time  (1906)  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  high-class  music  in  the  American  metrop<-)lis<. 
The  list,  moreover,  comprises  only  a  email 
(raetion  of  the  tity'n  mn^oal  soeietiea.  like 
every  large  American  city  New  York  seea  tlie 
birth  every  year  of  a  number  of  societies  de- 
signed for  the  accomiilishmeut  of  specihc  ends 
which  seem  laudable  to  the  founders,  or  for  the 
gratification  nf  individual  ambitions,  but  which 
soon  perish  because  they  do  not  till  a  [lopular 
need.  It  would  ssnre  no  good  purpose  to 
cumber  the  pagw  of  a  work  like  this  DictionMy 
with  accounts  of  societies  whose  fiiture  is  proble- 
matical, whose  present  cannot  be  said  to  nuike 
significantly  fer  wide  and  lof^  mnsioal  eoltare, 
and  whose  in'Rnnnr-e  is  confined  to  the  small 
circle  of  members  and  Uieir  frienda.  The 
history  of  musical  societies  in  New  Toiric  City 
does  not  extend  back  farther  than  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  Until  that  period  thp 
social  customs  and  tastes  of  the  inhabiunts  of 
the  town,  and  the  oliaraotw  of  tiisir  ontertain- 

,  ments  were  swayed  by  the  original  settlers  ami 
their  descendants.  An  excerpt  from  the  writer  s 
monograph  entitled  The  PJUlharmonic  SocUty 
of  New  York  statea  the  oass  with  sufficient 
oomprehf TitiivPTir-'ip  to  srrvc  present  purposes, 
and  is  therefore  c^uoted  here: — 'The  Dutch 
had  brought  litHo  or  no  artistie  sensibility 
with  them,  and  their  experiences  from  the  time 
of  their  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  till 
the  final  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British, 
were  not  of  a  Und  oaloulatsd  to  develop  a  lov« 

r  ir  Tnnsic  In  social,  political,  and  mn'mfrrT-il 
affairs  their  influence  was  much  more  widespr^sad 
and  enduring  ;  but,  having  come  from  a  oonntiy 
where  music  was  sadly  neglected,  ts  anoUior 
v.iicre  life  rrifant  a  struggle  and  where  of  neoea- 
sity  the  commercial  spirit  swayed  every  tiling, 
the  Dutch  ooold  not  fairly  be  oxpeelsd  to 

give  a  very  ajtpreciable  tinge  to  the  art  taste* 
'  of  the  growing  town.    After  New  Amsterdam 
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h»d  become  New  York,  and  was  firmly  settled 
in  the  poiroeiwioo  of  Great  Britain,  and  English 
nerdumte  uid  Eai^idi  aoldiaa  had  bflgim  to 

work  n  f  hangu  in  the  80<^ial  life  of  the  town, 
the  tilings  which  embellish  civilisation  were 
speedily  introduced  and,  very  naturally,  in 
thdr  WngK»h  tj^m,  AU  the  musical  impulses 
of  a  century  ago  came  from  England,  though, 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  serious  forma  of 
flmiB  bad  begun,  Ganna]!  nmaioiaiia  were 
largely  instrumental  in  advancing  them  in 
New  York  as  well  as  Boston  and  the  other 
Urge  cities  of  the  sea-coast.'  Amateur  orchestras 
came  into  existence  late  in  the  18th  century. 
One  of  these,  wliich  gave  its  forty-eighth  anni 
reraary  concert  in  1 84  7,  was  called  the  Euterpeau. 
Bafere  the  end  vt  tba  fini  ^nartar  of  the  19th 
fiitttitry  there  were  In  «adateiu»,  besides  the 
Eater|K>an.  a  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Con- 
eocdia,  olube  ot  smgero  and  instrumentalists,  : 
the  fanner  Kn^iah  in  iteeoaetittttion,  the  totter 
predominantly  Gorrnn!!,  Tliere  was  a  profes-  ' 
iiODal  element  in  these  organisations,  and  it  was 
ineeignifioMit  degree  the  creator  of  the  influence 
which  in  1842  crystallised  in  the  ]>resent  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  since  then  has  been  the 
most  notable  institation  in  the  field  of  American 
inetniBMaitBl  mane,  end  with  wheee  fbondation 
the  professional  record  may  be  said  to  begin. 
(See  Symphony  Concket^  in  U.S.A.)  It  is  the 
only  concert  organisation  in  New  York  whose 
history  eztende  haek  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century. 

The  history  of  the  choral  societiee  using  the 
««nacnlar,  which  preceded  the  preaent  Onrterio 
Society,  extends  back  to  the  last  decadee  of  the 
18th  century,  and  seems  to  have  begun  in  its 
larger  phase—  tii ere  were  Glee  Unions  like  those 
of  Eni^and  at  an  eerlier  date^with  moveroenta 
Wking  to  the  betterment  of  church  music  after 
theshacklesof  theold  Psalmody  had  beencastotf. 
William  T^idcey,  who  had  been  a  vioar-choral 
in  Bristol,  was  brought  from  England  in  1762 
to  be  clerk  of  Trinity  Parish.  He  served  in 
that  office  for  four  years  from  Jan.  1,  I7fi3. 
At  fint  hie  ciioir  waa  compoaed  of  bc^t  and  girls 
from  tlio  (^liarity  School,  but  he  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  female  element  soon  after  he 
entered  upon  his  duties.  After  Im  dejtarture 
ftemlVinity  Parish  he  continued  to  labour  in 
other  pnn^hp'?  nnrl  on*-?!?!''  the  church  walls, 
tie  raised  a  subscription  for  which  he  taught 
*lidiea  and  gmtlemeu*  e  T$  Deum,  evidently 
of  his  own  oompoeition,  which  he  'guaranteed ' 
to  be  *  as  good  a  piece  of  music  as  any  of  the 
owmuon  T«  iMums  sung  iu  any  cathedral  church 
iaRngiand  *  OnJen.9,1770,theaamemaaieian 

gsve  a  rnnrrrt  for  his  own  benefit,  at  whirh  he 
perfonneti  the  overture  and  sixteen  numbers  of 
Ettdal'a  'Meaaiah.'  A  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Choral  Sodatj,  and  Sacred  Music 

Sofiotv.  pjew  out  of  movements  which  had 
liiur  inception  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  from 


1825  on  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of 
singing-societies  till  the  field  was  oonipied  by 
the  offganiaationa  whoae  hiatodee  are  told  bellow. 
Tlie  Sacred  Mu^ic  SJnciety,  under  the  direction 
^f  Ureli  Corelli  Hill,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  }>erformed  Handel's 
' Messiah'  in  1831  and  Mendelssohn's  '  St.  Taul ' 
in  1838.  In  1844  Hill  invited  S^nhr  avA  Men- 
delssohn  to  visit  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
eonduettng  a  ftetival  after  the  Rngliih  modeL 
Nothing  came  of  the  enterprise  at  the  time,  hut 
in  V>'h.  1847  a  Mendelssohn  Festival  was  held 
in  Cttiiilc  Garden,  in  which  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  German  Liederkrans  (aoe  below), 
anri  the  Concordia  took  jmrt 

AitiLW)  Club  (Borough  of  Brooklyn).— A 
glee  dnb  devoted  ohlefly  to  the  perfonnanee  of 
part-songs  for  men'e  voieea,  thoogh  ballada  and 
cantatas  with  orcheetral  accompaniments  are 
also  given.  Three  oonoerta  are  given  each 
aeaeoB  for  the  entertainment  of  the  eeMwiete 

nir  Tnl  rrs  of  the  club,  whose  annual  subscriptions 
main  lain  the  or^nisation.  The  club  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of  fifteen  gentlemen, 
chifl^y  ohoroh  singers,  held  on  Nov.  1,  1877. 
After  an  accession  of  eight  other  Ringers  and 
four  months  of  study  the  club  gave  its  first 
oonoert  on  Ibrdi  27,  1876,  the  preliminary 
expenses  being  borne  by  the  twenty-three  singers 
themselves.  The  success  of  the  concert  \ih\  to  a 
reorganisation  on  a  subnuription  basis  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  June  6,  1S78.  The  name  *  ApoUo 
C'hib '  ^v,■^<!  hnsrn  at  this  meeting,  the  active 
membersliip  fixed  at  60  voices  and  the  associatee 
at  360  membera.  Subsequently  the  aetive  Uat 
was  increased  to  80,  at  which  point  it  is  atitt 
maintained.  On  May  1,  1879,  it  was  incor- 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  first  oonoert  under  tiie  permanent  rigkne 
wua  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
on  i>ec.  9,  1878.  Three  concerts  have  been 
given  every  season  since,  and  have  been  attended 
by  the  4lUe  of  BrM)l(lyn  society.  Dudley  Buck 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  413)  was  the  first  conductor  of 
the  club,  and  he  remained  in  office  until  Oct.  I, 
1908,  when,  having  retired  from  the  aetire 
]>ursuit  of  his  itrofession,  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  one  of  his 
pupils,  John  Hyatt  Brewer.  Mr.  Brewer  had 
been  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  club  and 
its  accompanist  from  the  beginning  to  the  date 
of  his  election  on  Oct  6,  1908.  Of  Mr.  Buck's 
many  compoaitionB  the  following  were  writtan 
for  the  Apollo  Club  and  fint  bit>ught  forward 
at  its  concerts:  'The  Voyage  of  Columbus,' 
'The  Bugle  Song,'  'Paul  Bevere's  Kide,'  'The 
Kim  of  Kidaraa,'  *Twili|^t,'  <KiQg  Olafe 

Christmas,'  and  'Chorus  of  Spirits  and  the 
Hours'  from  Shelley's  'Prometheus.' 

Church  ChoiulSociktt. — Early  in  February 
1889  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in  the  Bee* 

txtrr  of  St.  'Rartholornmv'c  fhiirr-h  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  plan  iormulated  by  Bichard 
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Henry  Warren,  organist  nf  tho  church,  looking 
to  the  production  of  the  larger  forma  of  ecclesi- 
astical  music  within  the  walls  of  metropolitan 
ohnrobes  and  under  conditions  calculated  to 
enhance  their  dignity  and  sokinnity.  It  wi^ 
decided  to  hold  a  service  at  which  an  oratorio 
■hovld  be  fMfrformed  under  th*  oonditioin 
described,  and  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Warren 
assuring  him  of  support,  and  '"omniending  the 
undertaking.  It  was  signed  by  a  number  of  tlie 
highest  clergy  and  most  pronBineiit  laymen  in 
the  city.  Mr  W;iitpti  at  once  organised  a 
chorus,  taking  his  large  choir  of  mixed  voices  at 
St.  Bftrtholomtw's  at  a  nneltiia,  and  reheuwlt 
were  begun  dm  February  25  in  the  chapel  of  the 
church.  The  work  chosen  was  Gounod's  '  Mors 
et  Vita,'  which  was  preaented  (for  the  first  time 
in  New  York)  in  St  BeiHioloaiew'e  Ohnrafa  on 
April  '25,  in  the  presenof  of  a  larrup  cong^regstion 
th»t  had  responded  to  the  iuviutions.  The 
ftinotkm  was  treated  as  strictly  religious.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  on  iVc.  IC.  1889,  the  Chnrch  Choral 
Society  waa  organised,  the  officers  chosen  being 
J.  Piempont  Morgan,  president ;  the  Right  Rev. 
H.  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the 
Rer.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  vtcf- presidents  ; 
Henry  W.  Hay  den,  secretary  ;  Julm  Murray 
mtchel],  trMUnrsr ;  and  Richard  Henry  Warren, 
Tinisii-.'il  iiirprtor.  Tin'  plan  adopted  for  finnncifil 
support  was  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  num- 
ber of  260  at  flS  each,  the  enbeoriben  to  be 
known  as  associate  members  of  the  Society  and 
to  receive  tickets  of  invitation  to  the  Society's 
services.  These  services  were  continued  uninter- 
raptedly  fbr  mwm  yeen,  each  programme  being 
performed  once  in  the  afternoon  ami  a^-un  in 
the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day.  Then  there 
oeme  a  suspension  of  activities  until  the  spring 
of  1908|  when  a  ti^ntative  service  led  to  tlicir 
resumption  on  the  old  lines.  Mr.  Warn n  1  i3  ' 
remained  the  musical  director.  In  its  tirst 
epodi  the  Ghoroh  Choral  Society  performed  the 
following  works  :  Gounod's  '  Mors  ot  Vita '  (first 
time  in  New  York),  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C, 
Bach's  'Gud'a  Time  is  Best,'  MagniticAt  in  D, 
'Ein'  Feste  Burg,'  DvoJ^k's  'Stobat  Mater,' 
Requiem  Mass  (first  time  in  America),  Mass  in 
D  (first  time  in  America),  Liszt's  Thirteenth 
¥mm  (iint  tone  in  New  Yorkl  MendelaMlm's 
'Hymn  of  Praise,'  and  *lMam  Slon/  George 
W.  Chadwit  k's  '  Phoenix  expirans'  (first  time 
in  New  York),  Mackenzie's  '  Veni,  Creator 
Spiritu '  (fint  time  in  AmerimX  Sdinmann*s 
'Advent  Hymn,"  Schubert's  'Song  of  Miriam,' 
Saint-Saens's  Nineteenth  Psalm,  Horatio  W. 
Parker's  '  Hora  Novissima '  (first  time),  Harry 
Bowe  Shelley's  '  Vexilla  Regie '  (lint  tiroe).  In 
the  second  epoch  up  to  the  season  1905-6 : 
Bach's  '  Bide  with  Us,'  Elgar's  '  Light  of  Life ' 
(first  time  in  Amerieo),  Ookdhigv  IkyWe  *The 
Atonement'  (first  time  in  America),  Bach's 

<  God  ie  a  Sun  And  Shield/  liut't  Thirteenth  i 


Psalm,  Dvofak's  'Te  Deum  Laudamus,'  Mendels- 
sohn's '  Hymn  of  Praise, '  Brahms's  *  Song  of 
Destiny,'  Elgar's  *  Te  Deum '  and  '  Benodictus ' 
(first  iHiiL  in  America),  Dvof^'s  Mass  in  D, 
Gounod's  *  De  Profundis,'  Saint -Saons's  '  Tlie 
Deluge,'  Gounod's  'Sl  Cecilia  Maas,'  and 
Bvker'e  <  Hon  Korimimn.' 

The  Deutbcher  Libdkrkranz  is  perhaps 
the  most  strikirfg  repre-sentative  in  the  United 
States  of  the  umsical  club  developed  on  the 
German  lines  which  combine  the  cultivation  of 
music  with  good  fellowship,  social  and  doniftstio 
et^joymente.  Like  similar  clubs  on  both  sides 
of  UM  Atlentio  ite  primary  purixise  wao  the 
promotion  of  MUmitrgeMng ~th9  QeitBan  part- 
song  for  men's  voice<'.  With  this  was  combined 
the  social  element  which  grew  out  of  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  eingers,  and  to  tiieee  liMtnrai  wore 

added  the  higher  artistic  conrrjitions  as  jxjpular 
musical  culture  grew,  not  only  among  the  people 
in  general  but  also  among  the  citizens  of  German 
birth.  The  confessed  purpose  of  such  olnbo  was 
and  ia  thf  })er]>etuation  of  love  for  some  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  German  civilisation. 
To  tiiia  end  the  dube  periodioally  moko  mom 
or  less  strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  German  as 
the  language  of  social  communication  in  the 
club-houses  as  it  is  the  oificial  language  of  the 
dnhs.  Naturally  the  task  grows  more  and 
more  dirticidt  ag  thf>  on'cnTinl  immi^raTit.H  rJie 
and  the  younger  generation,  born  and  educated 
in  the  oonntry,  tuot  their  plaoea.  In  tnm,  how- 
ever,  the  German  clubs  have  strongly  influenoed 
the  club  life  of  the  American  ])w»ple,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Cin- 
oinnnti  Festiveli  in  thia  Diotioii«y,  have  dimo 
miuh  t'  ]>romot«  i)0pulsr  musical  culture, 
especially  in  the  choiul  department.  The  con* 
oerts  of  the  DcTnrsoHBR  Lisdkejckaiis  and  of 
the  other  prosi)«rous  societiei  meddled  npon  it, 
I  thnnph  private  functions,  are  of  the  highest 
artistic  value,  combining  performances  by  emi- 
nent artieti  mnd  oroheetme  with  tiie  einging  of 
Gorman  part-songs  and  choral  works  in  the 
largest  and  most  dignified  forms.  The  clubs 
have  also  been  influeutial  in  the  introduction  of 
German  opera,  giving  ■aetenr  perfonnancee  of 
German  lyric  drsm!v^  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  professional  organ isatioDe  in  America  to 
repreeent  tibis  fam  of  ert  In  additimi  to  audi 
amateur  perfonnanoea  the  German  societies  in 
New  York  also  provided  chorused  for  th?  first 
professional  representations  of  operas  like 
Wagner's  "nmnkanasr'  and  'Lohengiin.' 

■^Vln  ij  tlm  first  stojis  to  organise  the  Lieder- 
kranz  were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1846  the  German 
population  in  New  York  was  small,  but  already 
boasted  a  singing^aooiely  called  the  Oesangverein 
drr  l^Dcial- Rfformer,  a  name  which  lv>tr3vs  its 
bond  of  union  to  have  been  as  much  j^>olitioal 
as  artbtio.  Dr.  Hermann  E.  Lndwig,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  the  city,  called  the  first  meet- 
i  ing  which  was  held  on  a  Sunday  aftemooa  in 
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the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  m  German  hostelry  much 

fri'<iueiit«xl  by  persons  of  musical  ini;linatioiis. 
Those  who  responded  to  the  call  numbered  l^H, 
bat  fhif  nmnbiBr  mw  eat  dofini  to  twenty- five, 

vben  it  was  proposed  to  assess  woulrl  -  l)e 
members  twenty-tive  cents  each.  Neyerfeheless 
•n  ec^uinticm  mm  dbotsd  m  Jan.  0,  1847, 
the  name  Deutscher  Liederkranx  agreed  on  and 
Dr.  Ludwig  elect«<l  president.  A  musician 
named  Krauakopf  was  elected  conductor.  He 
got  into  *  qvaml  with  his  nngen  within  ft  f«w 
months  and  n^signed,  but  Dr.  Ludwig  remained 
president  till  his  death  in  1856.  Keheantals 
were  begun  in  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  and  the 
tamt  ooMert  was  given  in  the  A|>ollo  Rooma, 
then  the  fashionable  concert-hall  of  the  city,  on 
Hay  17,  1847.  The  chorus  numbered  about 
100.  Jalini  H«eht  mooaaded  him  on  Augost 
20  of  the  same  year.  On  August  24  the  Li^or- 
knifiz  joined  with  tlie  Hinging -society  of  the 
Sucial  Eeformera  in  an  invitation  to  the  German 
mgins-Mouties  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 

Newark  tn  form  s  iinioii  to  he  rnlln!  tin*  Snnfirr- 
huauL  Nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
thii  beyond  soma  maatittga,  Imt  tha  Kcntii 
inerican  Sangerbnnd  was  oiganiMd  in  Gin* 
cinnati  in  1849.  (See  CivrrsNATi  Mrsirxt 
FcirrtvALii.)  In  October  Sivori  and  Herz  gave 
a  sonesrt  in  which  tha  Z4adarianas  paitioipatsd, 
thus  beginning  a  8{>ccifs  of  public  a<  livity  which 
vss  frequently  exercised  in  later  years,  as,  for 
iostaaoe,  in  the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind,  Thai- 
bsig,  the  Mendalaaoha  Faatiral  of  1848  (which 
VIS  alt^Miilrd  hy  an  aiTdiVuce  of  8000),  William 
Vincent  \S  aiia^^'c  and  the  Philharmonic  iSociety. 
hi  February  1849,  Haeht  resigned,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Wilhelra  Mtiller,  who  had  been  a 
oondiiotor  in  Brunswick.  Ho  Listed  less  than 
s  year  and  a  Mr.  Wcislioit,  whoso  tenure  uf 
afllea  waa  no  longer,  was  elected.  Tlien  there 
came  a  man  who  rcmai:-'' !  at  the  musical  helm 
of  the  society  a  full  generation,  and  saw  it  grow 
fiam  a  modaat  singing- society  to  a  wealthy  and 
iaftiential  institution,  playing  an  important 
r61e  in  thp  city's  life.  This  was  Agriol  Paur, 
vbo  was  elected  conductor  in  May  1850,  and 
fsaainad  in  aetiva  dnty  till  ha  rathad  aa  hono- 
Twy  conductor  with  s^ilary  in  18fi4.  Two  years 
before  Theodore  Thomas  {q.  v. )  had  been  elected 
te  perform  the  duties  wtiich  were  become  too 
oBsronafor  Mr.  P!aar,and  at  various  times  during 
the  npxt  two  years  Rlward  Heimi-ndahl  and 
Arthur  Meet  were  frequently  called  in  to  assist 
Hr.  Thomaa,  who  waa  nnabla  to  devote  hlraaelf 
to  the  work  of  training  the  singers.  He  declin- 
ing are-election,  in  18S4  Reirdiold  L.  Herman 
«4Ui  elected  azul  served  live  yeam.  Heinrich 
ZosOner  waa  cmUed  to  tha  poet  from  Ool^gneb  aflid 
r-mainefl  in  office  from  1890  till  1898.  From 
1898  till  1903  the  conductor  was  Dr.  Paul 
Kkngel,  who  oame  from  Leijizig,  and  ha  waa 
iUMidad  bj  tha  praaant  iiummbent,  Artiittr 
Qassaen. 

VOL.  lu 


The  dab  waa  active  daring  its  early  years  in 

manifesting  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists 
ia  Germany,  and  the  influx  ot  |M>litical  refugees 
in  1849  resulted  hi  a  atNOH!i;khaning  of  ita 

membership.  Iti  15*5!  it  r^avi-- twn  jiprfMrniaricee 
of  Lortzing's  opera  'Czaar  und  Zinimermaan,' 
but  Uie  finaneial  reeolta  were  disastrous,  and  the 
Society  did  little  in  the  line  of  opera  afterward. 
Internal  dissension??  resulted  in  a  defection 
in  the  membership  and  the  or^nisation  of  the 
MXnnargeaangvanin  Arion  (g.v.)  in  1854.  A 
wojnen's  chorus,  which  has  ^Participated  in  the 
concerts  of  the  Society  since,  was  or^niscd  in 
1856.  The  present  membership  is  about  HOO, 
of  which  160  ava  aotive,  the  rest  associate. 
The  women'-^  rhonis  numbers  from  60  to  75. 

The  KNK18EL  (juABTKT.  (See  Bcnston  Musi- 
cal SooBTua  and  Kmnasi..)  New  Yoilc  haa 
been  the  home  of  Mr.  Kneiaal  and  hta  a«ooiatsa 
Hince  the  autumn  of  190.1 

Mannkroks.\n&v£K£In  Ariok.  The  ch&r- 
aeler  of  this  Society  is  like  that  of  the  Lieder' 
kranz,  of  which  it  is  an  oflshoot,  an  1  wh.at  haa 
been  said  in  ganeral  about  Qenuau  siu^ng- 
aodatiaa  appUaa  to  it  Aa  ooo^MXad  wUh  tna 
Liederkranz  it  may  be  said  that  it  haa  a  laiger 
devotion  to  characteristically  German  things 
and  German  methods,  and  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  aotiva  raambank  It  haa  alao 
adhered  to  its  original  mission  as  a  promoter 
of  songs  for  men's  voices,  and  has  never  culti- 
vated music  for  mixed  voices,  or  founded  a 
women's  choir.  Its  membership  in  1906  ia 
alM>ut  1 100,  of  whom  160  form  thr>  active  chorus, 
lu  the  summer  of  1892  sixty  singers  were  sent 
by  tha  Society  to  make  a  tonr  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
van  der  Stncken,  and  ma<le  a  profound  irnj)res- 
siou  by  the  excellence  ol  their  performauces. 
In  January  1854,  fourteen  members  of  the 
Liederkranz,  disagreeing  violently  with  the 
nugority  of  that  Society,  seceded  and  organised 
a  elab  to  which  they  gave  tha  name  Maiinar- 
gesangverein  Arion.  Within  a  week  they  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Apollo  Rooms.  The  first  con- 
ductor waa  a  musician  named  Meyerhofer,  who 
waa  anooeeded  by  Oarl  Bei^;mann  (q.  v. ).  Berg- 
mann  ren\aini-d  in  the  ]Ki»ition,  barring  a  hhott 
interregnum  in  ldti2,  till  1870.  Other  con- 
ductors for  short  terms  were  Carl  Anschiitz, 
F.  L.  Ritter,  V.  Hartmann,  and  H.  Grenier. 
In  1871  Dr.  Loo[«»ld  Damrosch  (7.^.)  was 
brought  from  Breslau,  and  he  remained  oou- 
doctor  nntil  1884,  when  he  made  way  for 
Frank  van  der  Stuckon  ('/  r.),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  fall  of  1895  by  .Julius  lyoronz, 
the  present  iucuuibent.  In  addttiuu  to  the 
enstomary  music  fur  men's  voieea,  the  Arion, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  rruf^er,  cultivated 
operettas.  In  1855  a  work  of  this  kind,  com- 
posed fay  Carl  Beigmann  and  oallad  *  If  ordgrund* 
bruck,'  was  performed,  and  a  year  latar  *Der 
Gang  sum  Eisenhammer '  by  tha  aama  compoear* 
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Amusing  little  work*  in  the  same  style,  which 
do  not  call  for  femsle  voi(  t  still  given  at 
lon^'  intervals  of  time,  but  only  for  the  diTenion 
of  the  memben  and  their  familiea.  The  ohorneee 
in  the  fiiet  Wegner  opera  ew  peffenned  in 
America  were  sung  by  the  active  members  of 
the  Mannergcsangverein  Arion.  This  was  'Tann- 
hautMr,'  produced  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
Bergmann  at  the  Stadt  Tlieater  in  the  Bowery 
on  Aw^st  27,  1859.  In  1869  the  Society  gave 
a  public  performance  of  '  Der  Freischiitz.' 

If BNDBLOflOHN  Qlvb  Olvb.  FotmaUy  organ- 
feed  on  May  21,  1866,  and  inoorporatni  under 
the  laws  of  the  Stat«  of  New  York  on  Oct.  21, 
1876.  The  club  cultivates  unaccompauied  part- 
•ongi^  and  its  active  membership  is  eompoeed 
almoet  wholly  of  professional  singers.  There 
are.  five  claaaee  of  members,  namely,  activei 
nweiite,  ntired,  UfiB^  and  honorary.  Active 
membership  is  limited  to  sixtv,  aiMl  the  list  is 
not  only  always  full,  but  th<'re  lion  been  a  large 
waiting-list  ior  ye^rs,  the  privilege  of  member- 
■hip  being  highly  prised  tniongrt  local  sin^rs. 
They  piiy  f'-^'H,  but  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the 
otlier  members,  and  are  held  to  strict  aooonut 
in  Nspeot  of  attondsnoe  and  capability  ;  abeenoe 
from  two  stated  meetings  is  tantamount  to 
resi^iation,  and  they  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  examination  as  to  their  quail tications  from 
an  artietao  point  of  view.  After  five  yearv  of 
service  active  members  nrp  cnfitli  1  to  election 
as  asaociates.  Betired  members  are  such  as 
ImvosnngliBr  thaidahtNi  yaanormoNb  Life 
and'honnltey  mMnhen  are  choeen  by  ballot, 
the  former  on  meeting  certain  requirements  of 
the  constitution  of  the  club,  and  {layiug  l^OO. 
The  eonoerta  of  the  dnb,  whidi  axe  of  the 
highest  order,  are  given  solely  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  and  gueete  whom 
they  invite;  All  the  boatnees  of  the  dob  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  members.  In  the 
formative  period  of  the  club's  history,  meetings 
having  been  held  in  the  winter  of  1866-66, 
reheanals  iff«facondactsd  by  a  Mr.  Sohripf  and 
Mr.  Albitea.  In  1867,  ho'v^vrr,  J  iRrph  Mnsen- 
thal  was  elected  conductor,  and  such  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  came  to  him  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  club's  rooms  in  1896.  Mr.  Moeen- 
thai,  a  native  of  Casscl,  was  a  violinist,  pupil 
of  Spohr,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
draioh  muaiciaDa  of  Now  Tork.  The  seaaon 
of  1896  was  filled  out  by  Arthur  Woodruff,  one 
of  the  active  members^  whereupon  Edward  A. 
MacDowell  (;.«.)  was  elected,  serving  till  May 
1898,  being  snoeeeded  by  Arthur  Hees,  who, 
in  1904,  gave  way  to  FranV  Damrmwh  (q.v.), 
Mr.  Moscnthal  wrote  a  number  of  songs  for  the 
dnb,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are  '  The 

Sailors'  Song,'  'Music  of  the  Sea,'  'Blest  Pair 
of  Sirens,'  'Thanatopais.'  Beinhold  L.  Herman 
wrote  for  it  '  Song  of  the  SMaoDS,*  and  W.  W. 
Qilchrbt '  Ode  to  the  Snn/ '  Antunn  Day,*  and 
'Snaming  Forever.' 


Musical  Art  SoorsTT.  (See  anU,  p.  835.) 
Nsw  ToBK  Symphony  OROHasTBA.  (8s» 

Symphony  Cr»v(  ^-rth,  U.S.A.) 

Oratorio  8ocisty.  When  Dr.  Leopold 
Damroaoh  came  to  New  York  in  1871  to  aasnme 

the  conductorship  of  the  Miinnergesangverein 
Arion  he  had  been  for  fourteen  years  conductor 
of  singing -societies  as  well  as  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Breslau.     It  was  bnt  natural, 
theri'fore,  that  br>  should  have  felt  a  flesire  to 
exercise  a  wider  usefulneas  than  was  opened  to 
him  by  hie  dt^tUss  as  oondnetor  of  •  ohoir  of 
men's  voices,  with  the  restricted  field  of  music 
cultivated  by  it.    Moreover,  the  leading  choral 
society  of  the  city  was  falling  into  a  somnolency, 
which  augured  ill  for  choral  music.    In  the 
spring  of  1873  he  invited  a  nnm^er  of  pingers 
to  his  house,  and  submitted  a  proposition  to 
form  a  singing-society  of  mixed  vodoes  whidb 
should  consistently  cultivate  the  higher  forms 
of  the  art.    The  singen^  decided  to  make  a 
beginning.    IVue  to  its  traditions,  which  show 
that  choral  music  in  New  York  had  its  begin* 
nings  within  its  walls,  Trinity  Parish  pTivr  the 
new  choir  the  use  of  Trinity  Chap«l  as  a  meet- 
ing  plaoa.   Fifteen  or  eighteni  peracna  attended 
the  first  rehearsal.    Summer  interrupted  the 
mpetintr",  ft"d  after  the  customary  vacation  it 
was  tiiought  wise  to  change  the  study  room  to 
a  warerccm  of  the  Knabe  ifarm  of  pianolbiCs 
manufacturers.     There,  too,  the  first  conceit 
of  the  infimt  Society  was  held  on  Dec.  3,  1878* 
NeltiMT  Dr.  Damroadt  nor  die  offioera,  at  Htm 
head  of  whom  stood  Pkot  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
jircsiib'tit  of  Columbia  College,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  ask  public  support  for  the  concert  The 
programme  embraced  a  diorale  by  Bach,  If  osart^a 
'Ave  Venim,'  the  motet  '  Adoramus  te,'  by 
Paleatrina,  a  purt-song  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
some  of  the  airs  and  diomasa  froan  Hatidel*o 
'  Samaon.*  The  choir  numbend  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  and  thf  artistic  success  attained  wn« 
most  pronounced  and  encouraging.    Thns  waa 
the  Oratorio  Sodety  hnndhed,  wUdi  aooo 
assumed  the  task  of  maintaining  the  oratririn 
in  Kew  York.    A  public  hall  was  hired  for  the 
second  concert  on  Feb.  26,  1874,  at  which  ihm 
programme  was  still  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
compri^^ing  again  a  chorale  by  Bach,  Orlando 
Lasso's  'And  the  Angel,'  Michael  Haydn's 
'Tanebrae  faeta  snnt,'  Eandd's  'Zsdok,  the 
Priest.'    At  the  third  concert,  on  May  12,  1874, 
the  Society  entered  upon  its  mission.    It,  and 
public  interest  in  it,  had  grown  apace,  and  it 
was  fonnd  pcasibla  ta  perform  an  entire  oratorio 
with  orchestral  .ireompanini'  nt.    Naturally  the 
work  was  '  Samson. '    The  prospectus  issued  at 
the  ontset  stated  the  purpose  of  the  new  Society 
to  be  the  cultivation  'of  the  highest  style  of 
sacred  and  secular  music,'  and  though  the 
oratorio  was  admitted  to  be  the  objective  point, 
yet  the  compositions  of  niasten*  like  Lotti, 
Anariot  Palsstrina,  Laaso^  FuroeU  and  Ba«ii 
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were  admitted  to  be  within  the  purview  of  its 
activities.  The  third  concert  was  held  in 
StMDway  Hall,  then  the  best  and  most  fashion- 
able ooncert-room  in  the  city.  On  Christraaa 
night,  1871.  the  Oratorio  Society  took  from  T}t*> 
{NJaied  hands  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  whiult 
mat  out  of  «xislmio»,  the  pious  duty  of  mn 
annual  j)erforriiance  of  the  '  Messiah,*  a  duty 
which  it  has  performed  ever  since,  and  which, 
indeed,  has  enabled  it  to  con  tin  ne  ita  niini-stra- 
tMM.  Tht  fiMnumio  Society  had  i)erformed 
Handel's  sacred  oratorio  annually  in  the 
Christmaatide  ever  since  ita  oi]g»niaatiou  in 
1850.  Since  ita  oiganintiim  Uie  Oimtotio 
Society,  uunibfring  on  an  average  400  singers, 
has  given  three  or  four  concerts  annually,  first 
at  Steinway  Hall,  tlieu  tlie  Academy  of  Music, 
Metropolitan  Opom  Hmtie,  and  Carnegie  Hall. 
Dr.  I^mrtiMch  waa  conductor  from  the  begin- 
aing  down  to  his  death  in  February  1885.  He 
vtt  Nooeeded  If  hk  aon,  Walter  Danuoeeh 
(q.v.),  who  served  until  tiie  teason  1898-99, 
wb«n  he  in  turn  yielded  to  his  brother,  Frank 
Damru»ch  (q.v.).  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
works  performed  by  the  Oratorio  Soeietj  in 
the  order  of  their  production :  Handel,  '  Samson ' 
and  'Messiah,'  1874  ;  L.  Darorosch,  'Euth 
and  Haond,'  1875;  Hendehtolin,  *8t.  Paul,' 
1875  ;  Lia^  'Christus'  (firnt  part),  1876  ; 
Mendelssohn,  'The  First  Walpur^nH  Night,' 
1876 ;  Schumann,  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
im;  MeodelMoiin,  'ISijah,*  1876;  BmjIi, 
'Aftm  Trapicii?,'  Brahma,  *A  German 

Eequiem '  (hrst  time  iu  America),  1877;  Hajdo, 
*Tlie  Onotion,'  1877  ;  Handel,  •  Judas  Kaooa* 
bens,'  1877  ;  Haydn,  'The  Seasons,'  1878  ; 
Handel,  'Alexander's  Feast,'  1878;  Kiel, 
'Christiis'  (first  time  in  America),  1879; 
Bach,  *8t.  IbtOiMr  FHrien,'  1880;  Handel, 
'  T; Allegro,  II  Pensieroso  ed  il  Moderate,'  1881 ; 
Kubiustein,  'TTie  Tower  of  Babel,'  1881  ; 
Hudel,  '  laiael  in  Egypt,'  1882  ;  Hach,  '  Vain 
nd  Fleeting;*  1882  ;  L.  Damrosch,  *  Sulamith ' 
(first  performance),  1^82;  I'-erlioz,  'Grand' 
Messe  dee  Morts,  ib82  ;  Cowen,  '  St  Ujnula,' 
1888 ;  Wagner,  'IMfhl*  <aa  an  oistnrio)^  1888 ; 
Liszt,  'rhrintn^'  1887;  Mozart,  •Rr.iniria,' 
1887  ;  Schumann,  'Soenes  from  Faust'  (third 
part).  1887  ;  Eduard  Gndl,  Mass  a  eappella, 
1889 ;  Brahms,  *  Commemoiati'fa  Sentences,' 
1890  ;  Saint -Saens,  'Samson  and  Delilah,' 
1892  ;  Tinel,  'St.  Francis'  (first  time  in 
Ameriea),  1898;  DvoMlc.  'Ptaalm  oxlix.,'  1895; 
Verdi,  '  Manzoni  Re<juieni,'  1896;  Gounod, 
'The  Redemption,'  1897  ;  Parker,  'St.  Ghristo- 
pher,'  1898  ;  Goetz,  '  187th  Psalm,'  1898 ;  Wal- 
ter  Damrosch,  '  Manilla  Te  Deum '  (first  time), 
1898  ;  Bach,  Mass  in  B  minor,  1900  ;  Dvofak, 
'Kequiem,'  1 901 ;  Elgar,  'Divam  of  Gerontiaa,' 
1908;  Elgar,  'The  ApoeUet'  (ftrat  tine  in 
America),  1904;  Richard  Strauss,  '  Taillefcr ' 
(first  time  in  America),  1905  :  Dvofak,  '  Staliat 
Mater,'  1906  ;  Beethoven,  Mass  in  D,  1905. 


People's  Choral  Ukick  and  Sinoino- 
Classes.  These  organisations  are  the  fruits  of 
a  movement  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1892  by 
Frank  Damroeeh  to  bring  choral  cnltma  homa 
to  the  ■w&ge-caniing  clas«ef^  in  the  j^pulation 
of  New  York.  It  was  tlie  outcome  of  Settle- 
ment wofk  and  rariotts  oivio  and  labour  move* 
ments.  Meetings  were  held  in  Settlement 
homes  and  Working  Girls'  Clubs  in  the  section 
of  the  city  largely  occupied  by  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews  employed  til  dothing  manufac- 
torif*?^.  Elementary  c  lnsst^s  were  at  first  formed 
to  teach  singing  and  di^^lit-reading,  Mr.  Damrosch 
beginning  the  work,  and  gradually  toming  it 
over  to  assistants.  After  the  first  year  the 
elementary  classes,  three'  in  number,  were  con- 
solidated into  one  class  fur  more  advanced 
study,  which  met  on  Sunday  afternoon*  ill  the 
hull  of  Cooj)cr  Union,  one  of  the  largest  roonia 
in  the  city.  A  nominal  fee  of  ten  cents  for 
e«eli  leason  it  eocaeted,  and  the  olaaMS  have 
been  .'^elf  supporting  from  the  beginning.  The 
study,  beginniiifj  with  the  most  elementary 
exercisea,  lea<iM  up  through  simple  rounds  aud 
fart'iOQge  to  cantatas  and  oratorios,  flbiea 
1807  the  Choral  UnioT]  has  given  an  nimual 
concert,  with  a  chorus  sometimee  exceeding 
1000  Toioee,  at  ivhitA  aneh  worin  aa  'Hee* 
siah,'  'Elijah,'  'Samson,'  Schubert's  'Miriam's 
Triumph,'  *  Israel  in  Elgypt,'  'The  Season", ' 
'St.  Paul,'  and  Bruch's  'Croasot  ii^ire  iiave 
been  anng.  tliore  ifora  in  1908  about  1000 
iiu-mlirrs  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
same  number  in  the  People's  Choiml  Union, 
flranlc  DamroMb  wee  eleeteii  diiaotor  for  Ufii. 

People's  SviirHOKT  CoNCiBn.  (Bee  StM' 
PHONY  Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

PUILH ABMOMIU  SOCIXTT OV NXW  YUKK.  (See 

Stmvhoiit  OoNOsna,  tT.B.A.) 

Symphony  Concrrts  fob  You  no  Ftons. 
(See  Symphony  Conckbtb,  U.8.A.) 

Amxbican  QviLO  or  OBOimtn.  (See  vol. 
i.  p.  77.) 

DiPARTMFKT  OF  Mr  SIC  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Aria  and  Sciences.  The  Borough 
of  nrookljn  ia  the  eeeond  in  liai  and  impetiaiiee 

of  the  boroughs  constituting  the  eity  of  New 
York.  The  Brooklyn  Inatitnte  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Brooklyn 
Appirentices'  Library  Association,  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York  on  Nov.  20, 1 82i.  A  charter  granted 
in  1848  widened  the  eeope  of  tiie  origiiuil  aseo- 
ciution,  and  changed  the  name  to  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  There  was  a  still  greater  extension 
of  the  Institute  activities  in  1888,  and  to  the 
other  artietic  and  scientific  (le)>artroents  that  of 
music  was  added  in  Nov.  1891,  the  first  public 
function  being  a  lecture  on  Chinese  Music  by 
the  writer.  Tlie  raembenhip  of  the  department 
was  64  originally,  and  Dudley  Buck  (flee  vol.  i. 
p.  413)  was  the  first  president  Since  then  the 
membership  has  grown  steadily,  and  in  1908 
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numbered  2114.  Musical  knowledge  is  pro- 
moted by  means  of  lectures  tud  concerts,  the 

la:-':i'st  functions  being  the  concerts  of  the 
lirooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  which  have 
boen  given  widar  auspices  of  tiie  deptrtment 
since  tlie  departure  of  Tlioodore  Thomas  for 
Chi(^o.  (See  Brooklyn  Philliarmonic  Society 
nnder  the  head  of  Symphony  Conckhts,  U.S.A.) 
For  the  maintenance  of  these  concerts  and  un- 
specified concerta  of  chamber  music  the  inpart- 
ment  has  a  fund  of  910,000,  reoeired  as  a  bequest 
undor  tlio  will  of  Henrf  K.  Sholdon,  mainy  jmn 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society. 
From  this  latter  Society,  on  the  disbandmeut 
of  its  chorus,  the  deparUnent  received  a  large 
titimber  of  vocal  toorao ;  it  has  also  received 
gifts  of  a  collection  of  exotic  instruments  and 
scores  from  James  H.  Bell  and  others.  In 
the  new  Acedem  j  of  Muio,  whfeh  is  nnder  eoD* 
stniotion  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  provision 
is  to  l>fl  made  for  lecture,  class  aud  oonoert*rooiDS 
for  the  uses  of  the  department. 

Thb  Manuscript  Socinrb  Ml  organisation 
founded  in  August  18*^9,  reorganised  in  1899  as 
the  Society  of  American  Musicians  and  Com- 
posers, and  again  nMMrgftnised  •  year  later  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  American 
composers.  It  had  an  enrolled  membership 
of  about  100  iu  1906,  when,  after  many  futile 
efforts  to  enlist  the  general  public  in  its  ac 
tivitir<i,  it  wa-i  pnrHiiing  the  policy  of  holding 
meetings  tor  its  members  aud  invited  guests  at 
inter7&  of  «  month,  for  the  puri>ose  of 
hearing  oompoeiticiM  tf  Iti  members  in  the 
smaller  forms.  H.  k  k 

NIBELUNGEN.     See  £iNO  uha  NiHt^L- 

UNOEN,  DER. 

NICHELMANX,  TjiRisTOPR,  wa?  ^om  Anp;, 
18,  1717,  at  Treuenbrietzen  in  Brandenburg. 
He  w»s  pupil  and  finttreUe  in  the  ohoir-iehool 
of  St.  Thomas,  Leipiig,  aud  thus  enjoyed  his 
first  musical  instruction  from  Sebastian  Bach. 
S|uLU  says  it  was  from  Frisdemann  Bach  that 
he  had  Die  lemma  on  the  clavier,  although 

Friedemann  ran  only  have  been  fi  vrrv  vnnng 
man  at  the  tiute.  Niohelmann  betook  himself 
for  A  time  to  Hunbivg,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mattheaon  and  Tolemann. 
Coming  to  Berlin  in  1738  he  continued  his 
studies  in  counterpoint  under  (n^uatiz,  and  in 
1744,  probably  on  the  reooramendation  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  was  appoints!  Second  Cembalist 
or  Uarpeiobord  player  to  the  &oyal  Chapel,  in 
which  oapaoity  hie  ohief  dtttj  was  to  Momn* 
pany  the  Hute- playing  of  King  Frederick  the 
Grout.  In  1756,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  chattel,  but  continued  to  live 
at  Berlin  hy  giving  privnte  lessons,  though 
always  in  stmitened  eiroum<)tances,  till  his  death 
July  20,  1762.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
Benin  contemponuries  asaoomposer  of  odee  and 
works  for  clavier,  and  many  of  his  worka  ap- 
peared in  the  variotts  oolleotaone  of  oUTier^piaeee 


and  odee,  such  aa  the  JAfSitm/iMAs  AllerUi  of 
1760,  and  other  similar  works  edited  by  F.  W. 

Marpurg.  Twelve  clavier-sonatas,  their  style 
resembling  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  were  published 
in  two  parts  as  op.  1  and  o|k  S  by  Sohmid  of 

Nuremberg,  and  six  of  tliem  reappeared  in 
London.  A  large  number  of  clavier-concertos 
and  other  worke,  inoluding  a  serenata,  'The 
Dream  of  Scipio,'  performed  at  Berlin  before  the 
Kini^  in  1746,  exist  in  MS.  Nichehnann  is  also 
known  as  the  author  of  a  treatiae  on  the  uatuie 
of  melody  {DU  MMU  nodk  ikrtm  ITom,  oIbl  ) 
published  in  1755,  which  provoked  some  con- 
troversy. The  six  sonatas  forming  op.  2,  and 
other  pieces,  are  reprinted  in  the  'Tresor  des 

Pi;uiis»*_i3.'  J,  R.  M. 

NICHOLL,  Horace  Wadham  (a  descendant 
of  the  founiler  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford), 
bora  at  Tipton,  near  ttimingham,  ifarsh  I7« 
1848,  taught  music  by  his  father,  and  Sjimuel 
Prince,  was  organist  at  Dudley,  near  Birming- 
ham in  1867-70  ;  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  1868-70  ; 
and  while  at  the  latter  plaoe  was  persuaded  bj 
an  American  gentleman  to  go  to  Pittshnrg, 
where  he  became  organist  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  aftorwavdi  at  a  praabytnian  ehoreh.  He 
lived  in  New  York  from  1878  onwards,  for  two 
years  as  organist  of  St.  Mark's.  As  a  composer 
he  unites  great  contrapuntal  skill  with  a  taste 
that  is  unoomprisingly  '  modern ' ;  his  organ 
pieces,  by  which  alone  he  is  so  far  known  in 
Europe,  include  twelve  symphonic  preludes  and 
fugues,  a  symphonic  poem  oalled  'lifo,*  in  six 
movements,  and  works  in  various  forms.  Among 
his  most  im])ortant  compositions  in  other  forms 
are  a  cycle  of  four  oratorios  (1880-90),  '  Adam," 
< Abraham,'  '  Isaac,'  and  'Jacob,'  all  in  MS. ;  a 
setting  of  'The  Goldon  I.cgeud,'  a  'Cloister 
Scene '  for  choir  and  orchestra  (op.  6)  ;  and  a 
mam  in  B  Hat,  also  pubUshed.  Among  hie 
orchestral  works  are  a  suite,  op.  8,  symjidionic 
fantasias,  opp.  5  and  7  ;  a  symphony  iu  O  minor, 
•The  Nation's  Mourning,  op.  8  ;  anotlier  in  C, 

op.  VI ;  symphonie  poems,  'Tartiraa,*  op.  ll, 

and  'Hamlet,'  op.  14,  and  a  '  schprrn  fr.E^T-^  ' 
for  amall  orchestra,  op.  15.  Besides  tliesc  there 
are  nnmeroui  pianoforte  pieoes,  songs,  anthema, 
etc.,  and  some  chamber  musie  and  text«-bookn. 
(Baker's  Biog.  Did.  of  Miu.)  m. 

NICHOLLS,  AoNE-s,  bom  July  14,  1877,  at 
Cheltenham,  was  educated  first  at  ths  Bedford 
High  School,  where  she  studied  singing  and  violin 
playing.  In  1894  she  gained  a  scholarship  at 
the  Boyal  College  of  Moaio,  and  atndied  singing 
there  six  yeara  under  Mr.  Visetti.  During  this 
period  she  made  her  debuts  on  the  stage  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  20,  1895,  as  the  heroine 
on  the  revival  of  Pnn»U*a  *  Dido  and  Musmm,* 
and  Dec.  11,  1896,  as  Anne  Page,  on  the  pxo* 
duction  in  English  of  Verdi's  'Falatafll'  la 
1897  ahe  aaag  at  the  Clonceatw  FertivaL  An 
a  student,  she  sang  thrice  before  Qneeo  Victoria, 
aa  Javotte  at  a  private  perfonntnoe  nt  Windaor 
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of  Delibw'i  '  Le  Rof  Va  dit.'  in  the  *  Hymn  of 
Pniae'  on  Jubilee  Sunday,  1897,  with  AlbMii 
aii<1  Ll^yd,  MXtd  in  1899,  the  ]>rincij>al  soprano 
miuiiti  ux  '£mah,'  on  both  these  Istter  occa- 
akMM  at  8t  Geoige't  Ohapel^  ander  Sir  W. 
Fairatt.  On  leavinp  t!st<  College  shp  h.id 
further  yooel  instniotioa  from  Mr.  John  Acton 
«r  Mandhirtwr,  On  May  14,  1901,  the  made 
her  d^but  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Dewman  in 
'Hansel  und  Hrptpl,'  find  was  rp-engApwl  there 
in  1904<6  and  sang  as  Micaeia,  Donna  ii^viia, 
Wo^imda,  and  Helmwiga.  But  it  is  as  a 
concert  and  oratorio  singer  that  she  has  eetab- 
lished  her  reputation,  and  has  mmg  at  all  the 
principal  festivalt,  ^a  Biohter  wiiwarts  iu 
London  and  Manchester,  the  London  festirals 
under  Weinfrartn^r,  the  Royal  Cltoral  Society, 
•t&  She  apj[)eared  at  the  Cincinnati  Festival 
and  at  tha  JubOaa  Ooneerti  at  tlia  Crystal 

Pa'aoe  in  1f^04.  On  ,fn!y  1  fi  of  the  same 
year  she  married  Ur.  Hamilton  Harty,  the 
wall-lcttovii  mmiGiaB  and  accompanist  Slis 
is  the  potaenor  of  a  iia  aofmiio  Tnioa  of  eon- 

mderahle  oompaas  and  execution.  A.  C. 

NICHOUSON,  CHARLKa,  born  at  Liverpool, 
17M,  soa  of  a  flute-player,  beoama  the  moat 
eminent  of  English  flautists.  After  performing 
in  the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Gardan  ha  ma  engaged,  about  1828,  aa  principal 
flute  at  the  Opera,  the  Philhartnonic  Society, 
the  coiititry  ff^tivals,  etc.  His  playing  was 
reinai  kiibie  lur  purity  and  briUiauoe  of  tone  and 
imahiiw  of  aaeeotion,  and  his  admirable  manner 

of  [lerfnrminp  an  adapin.  He  i^iMisliod  a  flutr- 
preoeptor  and  numerous  oonoertoe,  fantasias, 
solos,  aid  otiiar  piaeas  fior  bis  instnimaiil  He 
died  in  I^ondon,  March  26,  1837.       w.  b.  h. 

XTCODE,  Jkak  Ixmia,  was  born  Anfrnst  12, 
1853,  at  Jeroxig,  near  Poeen,  capital  ul  liie 
Oerman  {ntMnoe  of  that  name,  which  adjoins 
the  ]'(  li'-h  frontier  line  Hi^  father,  n  skilful 
amateur  violinist,  had  a  small  estate  at  Jerczig  ; 
bot  owing  to  bad  fortone,  loat  his  money,  and 
ma  obliged  to  tnm  his  violin  •  playing  to 
account  in  order  to  support  his  family.  In 
furtherance  of  this  scheme  be  removed  tu  Ikrlin 
in  1866.  Hero  the  young  Nicod^  who  had 
already  shown  very  decidc<l  aptitude  for  music, 
was  for  some  years  taught  by  his  father  and 
Oa  atyuiiit  Haitkiai,  until,  in  tha  banning 
of  1869,  be  entered  the  Neue  Akademie  der 
Tonktmst,  where  he  .studied  the  piano  under 
Kullak,  harmony  under  Wuerat,  counterpoint 
and  oompowition  under  Kiel.  His  abilities 
wrr*?  vpry  highly  thmif^dit  of  during  llicae 
student  days,  and  when  he  left  the  Akademie 
ba  waa  able  to  sneoead  well  as  a  teacher  in 
Berlin,  and  also  to  establish  the  Niood^  Conoert-s, 
at  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  brilliant  and 
attractive  pianist.  A  concert  tonr  through 
Oi^a  and  Rotmiania  with  Mmo.  D^sir^o  ArtSt 

in'T'M-r-d  hf«  r<»pntjition  so  ni-cli  that  in  1S7J^ 
he  was  led  to  rt;move  to  Dreadeu  in  order  to 


beooma  a  Professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatorium, 

of  which  Franz  WuUner  waa  Artirtia  Direttor. 
Here  he  remained  until  Wullnpr  was  ejected 
from  his  post  as  Director  of  tlie  Opera  in  1886, 
wbMi  Nieod<  left  tha  Conasmtorimi  and 
became  Director  of  the  Philharmonic  CniirF  rts. 
He  held  this  post  for  three  yeant,  gaining 
great  soooeas,  hut  in  1888  he  gave  up  bia 
appointmsnt  in  order  to  davote  himself  entirely 
to  ootn] Munition.  However,  in  IS 93  he  again 
appeared  aa  a  conductor,  and  on  the  establish- 
mant  of  flia  Dreadan  'Kanstidt  Chorgesang- 
vervin '  Niuodi^  %va,s  aj>|X)inted  Director,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains  (1906).  As  a 
pianist  his  stylo  is  fell  of  warmth  and  artistio 
power  ;  and  as  a  conductor  he  shows  sa  artistio 
insight  fint]  a  genial  warmth  of  comjtrohension 
which  lead  him  to  give  intrepretationa  that  are 
fiill  of  braiddi  m  bonaiiity.  Whilst  pre- 
Rprvinp  the  dignity  of  music  he  rrcognisea  the 
popular  sympathies  of  musicians,  so  Uiat  his 
loadings  appesl  to  both  tba  tnfnad  moaiBiaii 
and  the  general  poblic.  These  qnalitisa  of  tba 
man  naturally  come  out  in  his  compositions, 
which,  although  oocaaionally  showing  the  in> 
flaenea  of  otbar  oorapoaara  whom  bo  admirsa 
(audi  as  Schumann),  are  full  of  interest  and 
IKK- try.  Unfortunately  his  small  works  are 
not  very  nnmeroos,  a  Unr  fiwitivi  pisoea  and 
the  '  Uabaaleben '  for  piano  baing  among  tha 
best  known  ;  only  tlir^o  songs  appear  to  have 
been  printed.  Among  the  larger  works  for 
orchestra,  '  Maria  Stuut,'  *  Bympbonie  Varia- 
tions,' 'Dif^  Tap^!  nach  dcm  Oliick,'  'Das  Meor,* 
and  'Gloria,'  l«icod^  shows  a  steady  advance  in 
powar  of  infontion,  oonstmotion,  davalopmont, 
and  skill  in  ordheetration.  '  Marie  Stnart '  is  a 
hrilliant  pie*"©  of  charafter-psinting.  *  Die  Jagd 
iiach  dem  Gluck  '  is  a  '  i'hautasicatuck  '  which, 
althoogh  practically  a  bravura  pie(^  is  not  at 
all  commonplace.  lis  the  'Syniphonic  Varia- 
tiona '  a  beautiful  theme  ia  treated  with  unusual 
skilL  It  waa  in  1888  that  Nioodtf  pfoduoed 
his  more  important  work  'Das  Meer,'  a  sym* 
phony  for  full  orchestra,  organ,  male  chorus, 
and  uolos,  the  poem  by  Karl  Wormann.  This 
work  is  foil  of  brejidth  and  daring;  the 
imnj^iTiati'in  n^io^vn  iii  th>^  nmsir  hi-irig  even 
better  than  thai  of  the  writer  of  the  poem.  Kot 
content  with  these  limttatfons  Kicod^  set  to 
work  u{H)n  his  latest  great  composition,  '  Gloria,' 
prodncoi  1904.  This  is  wliat  may  he  called  a 
Symphonic  Opera  without  voice*,  lui  it  orcupi^ 
a  whole  oraning  in  performance.  Scored  for  a 
very  lurf-r  nrchestm,  Olgan,  harjvs,  nmlo  chorus, 
and  boys  soio,  it  is  Isid  out  in  aix  movements^ 
in  whidi  great  ma  is  made  of  a  number  of 
Leitmotifs,  and  thxaa  'quotations' — two  from 
the  'Mr««a  Solemnis,'  and  one  from  'Die 
ilei^tersinger.'  Iu  this  work  Niixnlc  bhows 
himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  art  of  combining 
melodies,  as  well  as  a  clever  ami  it)(<Uig('iit 
scorer,  with  great  command  of  oonstructiou  and 
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polouring.  In  speaking  generally  of  his  works 
▼i0w«d  w  a  whole  it  may  ba  nid  that  he  has 

the  character  of  a  poetical  lyrical  artist  with  a 
leaning  towards  refined  drama.  Kiood^'a  works 
are  as  follows 


Op. 

1. 
a 
s. 

4. 

« 

4  . 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 

W. 

u. 

14. 

IS. 

w. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
90 

SI. 

S3. 
»4. 
S3. 
'». 
IT. 


SI. 

as. 
ss. 

St 


Six 


lan. 


nr. 


altJL 

Marie  Stuart.   Srmpbonie  Povm  (orchmtra). 
CtuusctOTlrtic  PkiknuUM.    FF.  ■olo. 
Aiulvnken  an  Ifkhunutnn.    Bis  '  Hhaat 
Mt»<«>lli<n.    Kuar  pinam  (PP.  diiatj. 
AphurlmiMm.    U3  KUvl«r»tUcka.) 
Two  OharaoterliiUc  piecws.    (1.  Bo  mioor,  S.  O  mloor),  W.  Mla^ 
WklU  Capriom.    PP.  dart. 

Die  Jaird  nschdeiuOlUi  k.    PhionUaleotttck.   tOrcbMtr*.)  IMS. 
Two  MludlM  il.  In  t"5  ni-.iMir,  i  Id  C  niour^ 
lUJloilacho  VolkaUnM  und  Uadar.  ^^>ntetnk.)    la  two 


1877. 


Three  SonfB. 

Bcheno  Faatastlqne.    iPV.  duet.) 
Huite  for  aimU  Orchcetn.  (Wmr 
VarUtkNMMl4  VnSM.  D» 
HonaU.  V  minor.   FF.  eolo. 
JubUftttiiuunareoh  (orcheetim)  tgiupn—d  Aw  tbe  twenty- flfth 

anntvaraary  of  the  Berlin  Aeademy  of  Miutc.  1880. 
Thnw  Studieii  i  l.  FJ  minor,  3.  P  major.  L  D  nlnior|.  tW. 
Rln  I.lehMleben  (Ten  Popiiik).    PP.  Mihk 
Sonata  (or  Tlolomrllu  In  B  inlnor. 
PaKbinifsbllder.    Four  plecm  |on!hii»lf|, 
Sonata  Tor  violuTK«IIo  In  O  oia)or.  ISia 
Kin  BallKone  (W»lt«.  rV    PK  duel. 
Symphonic  Variati  on-     liva,  K)n-hl 
Waltaaa  and  Barlaw)U«i.    PF.  eulo. 
FMoM  fian  IntUk.  IMI. 
Dam  Aii4«nk«B  w  AmM»Qtb«.  Boof  Oynta. 
DM  Xeer.  Symphonic  Ode.    1880.    (Orcbeatrk,  OlflMk  lUto 

Oharu*. ) 

Two  piecM  (or  Strtna  OrchMtra.   S  Obol,  S  Hmub. 
■rtemen.  HjmmtmT' 
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NICOLAI,  Carl  Otto  EHftKNFBiKD,  eminent 
oompoeer  and  eondnotor,  boni  at  KSiiigsberg, 

June  9,  1810.  His  home  was  unhappy,  and  hi.s 
education  neglected,  except  for  the  piano,  which 
he  was  well  taught.  At  sixteen  he  ran  away, 
but  found  a  protector  in  JuBtizrsth  Adler  of 
Starganl,  who  a.s,sistcd  him  in  his  studies,  and 
in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  took 
leaaona  from  Zelter  and  Klein.  In  1888  tiie 
Chevalier  de  Bunsen  sent  for  him  to  Rome  as 
organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prussian  Embassy, 
and  there,  under  Baini,  he  studied  the  ancient 
Italian  masters,  without  neglecting  those  of 
modem  date.  Toward.^  the  close  of  1837  he 
M-ent  to  Vienna,  and  became  oapellmeister  and 
singing-maater  of  the  KSrnthnerthor  Tliaater, 
returning  to  Bmm  in  Oct.  1838.  Ho  then 
composed  a  seriea  of  operas  in  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day.  *  Enrico  Secondo '  and  '  Ros- 
monda  d'  Inghilterra'  (1839)  were  given  at 
Trieste,  and  '11  Templario'  (1840)  with  great 
sttocess  at  Turin ;  but  '  Odoardo  e  Gildippe ' 
(Genoa,  1841)and  *nPMooritto'(MiUm,  1841) 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  1 841  he  accepted 
the  first  cajwUmeist^^rship  of  the  court  opera  at 
Vienna,  and  remained  till  Easter,  1847,  highly 
appreciated  as  a  eondnotor.  Here  were  produced 
hi^  ''IVinplario'  (1841,  Oemian,  1845)  and  'Die 
Ueimkehrdea  Verbannten  '(1844),  a  remodelling 
of  *I1  Proooritto,'  in  whioh  Standigl  waa  mneh 
aiii>laudpd.  With  the  arowed  object  of  giving 
first  •  rate  performances  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies, he  founded  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
the  llntof  whioh  took  place  March  28,  1842. 
A  man  (oompooed  1848)dadioated  to 


William  IV.,  and  a  Fest-ouvertiire  for  the 
JnUka  of  tilt  Univenity  of  Kteigaberg  (1844) 

led  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  newly 
founded  Domohor,  and  C<Nirt-Capellmeiafcar  of 
the  opera  in  Beilin,  and  ha  gav«  »  fiyMWtU 
concert  in  the  large  Redoutensaal  at  Yiasna 
(April  1,  1847),  at  which  Jenny  Lind  sang,  and 
some  of  the  instrumental  music  in  '  Die  luatigon 
Weiber  ron  Windsor '  was  produced  for  tho  firrt 
time.  He  completed  that  ojwra  in  Berlin,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  on  March  9, 
1849,  with  hriUiant  aoMMii  whioh  ho  did  not 
live  to  ei^Qf,  m  ho  ttspind  of  ^oplexy  on  May 
1 1 .  The  opera  was  given  in  Vienna  (with  recita- 
tives by  Proch).  Feb.  12,  18&2,  and  in  London 
(aa  *  Fabtaff')^  May  8,  1884,  and  long  hold  Ha 
place  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  comic  operas. 

Nicolai  had  a  fine  oollection  of  Italian  and 
German  scores,  which  he  left  to  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin.  Mendel's  Otto  Nieulai  (Berlin, 
Heimann)  contains  a  catalogue  of  all  his  works, 
printed  and  in  MS.,  the  latter  being  numerous, 
and  iadnding  a  symphony,  a  requiem,  and  a  Te 
Deum.  He  waa  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Societk  Oeoilia  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Filarmonici 
of  Bologna.  The  Tonkiinstler-Terein  of  Bariia 
erected  in  1861  a  monument  over  hia  ^nvn  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dorotheenstadt.        o.  v.  p. 

NICOLAI,  Dr.  Philipp,  was  born  August 
10,  1668,  at  Mengeringhanaan  in  the  Prfad- 
pality  of  Waldeck.  He  served  as  Lutheran 
Pastor  at  Dortmund  and  Cologne,  was  then  for 
a  while  Court-preacher  to  the  Dowager  Countees 
of  Waldeck,  Pastor  again  at  Unna  in  West- 
phalia, and  finally  from  1601  to  his  death,  Oct. 
26,  1608,  First  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Katherine,  Hambmg.  It  waa  during  a  aovoro 
visitation  of  the  plague  at  Unna  in  Westphalia 
that  he  wrote  and  afterwards  published  his 
Freudenspiegel  de»  vwigtn  Leberu  (Frankfort 
1599),  containing  the  words  and  melodies  of 
the  two  well -known  Chorales,  '  Wachet  auf, 
ruft  nns  die  Stimme,'  and  '  Wie  schon  leuchtet 
nna  der  Moiganatom,*  on  whidi  Sehaatiaa  Baeh 
based  two  of  his  most  beautiful  church  cantatas. 
Nicolai  himself  was  musician  enough  to  har- 
monise these  and  other  chorale  melodies  for 
four  voices.  Winterfeld  erroneously  snppoaed 
the  words  of  '  Wie  schon  leuchtet  uns  der 
Morgenstem'  to  have  been  a  spiritual  parody 
of  a  aeonlar  lore^aong  *  Wie  abhSn  looehten  die 
Aeugelein,'  to  which  he  concluded  that  the 
melody  originally  belonged,  but  Wackemagel 
{Dasdmtaehe  Kirchenlied,  i.  pp.  617-19)  proved 
the  secular  words  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the 
spiritual,  so  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  secular 
love<song  whioh  is  the  parody  of  the  hymn  and 
not  vies  iMTM.  In  ttie  melody  Binnucor  {Dom 
katholische  deulxhe  Kirchenlied,  iL  p.  388) 
traces  resemblances  to  the  old  Christmas  Carol 
'Resonet  in  laudibus.'  J.  r.  v. 

NICOLINI,  originally  Erksbt  VnsohAa, 
of  an  hotel-kaapar  of  Dinaid,  Brittanj, 
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at  8t  Kalo,  Feb.  23.  1834.  He  v^  &a  for  a  short 
time  a  pupil  at  the  Paria  Cousf  rvatoire,  and  in 
1856  gained  a  aeoond  accessU  ia  Coioic  Opera. 
In  July  1867  b«  made  hia  d^t  ftt  tlw 
Comique  in  Hal^vy's  '  Mouaquetaires  de  la 
Rt-itic  ' ;  he  remained  th»Tfl  until  1859,  without 
any  marked  success.  In  iliat  year  he  vveut  to 
Italy,  and  under  the  name  of  Nicolini  sang  at 
Milan,  Florence,  Turin,  find  elsewhere,  with 
ftix  Bosoeu.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1802,  to 
tti  Bdla  Yentidoar,  with  batter  naolti  than 
bafaca^  and  aang  tliara  for  aavaral  aeaaona  till 
1870. 

His  tirst  apjiearances  iu  England  were  h\&y 
SI,  1866,  at  a  concert  given  by  Madame  Lucca, 
at  St.  Janu-H's  Hall,  and  mi  the  29th  of  the 
name  mouth  at  Corent  Uarden,  as  Edgardo,  but 
with  ai^  modarate  anooaaa  that  he  did  n«»t 
return  to  London  until  April  25,  1871,  when 
he  reappeared  at  Drury  Tjine  und^r  Mftj>lpson, 
as  Faust,  with  very  fair  results,  and  remained 
for  the  season,  distingiuBhiiig  lumself  especially 
as  liannl.  In  l.S7'2  hr  wa".  p-.-a^ed  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  saug  every  year  for  aome 

•time,  being  aaaodatad  with  Ibiia.  Patti  in  her 
virious  operatic  triumphs.  They  were  married 
on  August  10,  1886.  He  had  an  agreeable 
voice  of  moderate  power,  a  good  stage  presence, 
and  was  a  fisir  aotor,  hot  lia  adopted  the  tremolo 
to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to  prrji^ilifp  thr 
method  of  aingiug  which  he  ac^^uired  at  the 
CotuMTvatoira.  He  died  at  Pm,  Jaiu  19, 
1898.  A.  C. 

NICOLINI,  NicoLiNO  Okimalpi,  dbtto,  one 
of  the  greateat  aingera  of  the  18th  century,  was 
born  at  N«plaa  abeat  He  raeaifad  » 

"  gowi  education,  and  could  -^vrite  very  fair  verses, 
M  appears  from  the  libretti  which  bear  his 
lame  aa  their  author.  Hia  Toioe,  originally  a 
soprano,  soon  sank  into  a  fine  contralto.  Tlie 
fir^t  dramas  in  which  his  name  has  been  found 
Are  '  Tullo  Ostilio '  and  '  Serae,'  set  by  Buonon- 
ehii,  at  Borne,  1694,  in  wbieh  be  aang  with 
the  celebrated  Pistoochi.  During  1697-98,  he 
WES  the  principal  singer  in  the  operas  at  Naples  ; 
and  in  1699  and  1700  was  again  performing  at 
Rome.  After  this,  he  sang  in  other  Italian 
cities,  including  Milan  and  Venice  ;  and,  being 
decorated  at  the  latter  plaoe  with  the  Order  of 
8t  Hailc,  he  waa  tbeneefortb  alwajra  known  aa 
the  'Cavaliere  Nicolini.' 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1708,  he  came  to 
In^^and,  drawn  hither  by  tite  report  of  our 
passion  for  foreign  opaiaa,  and  'without  any 
psrticular  invitation  or  enf^'agement '  (Gibber). 
Hare  he  made  his  hrst  appearance,  Dec  14,  in 
the  *Pyrfbna  and  Dametrina'  of  A.  SearUtti, 

translated  into  English  by  O^son  Swiney  (or 
MaoSwiney),  the  manager,  and  arranged  by 
N.  Haym,  who  wrote  a  new  orerture  and  aome 
aongs  for  it.  In  thia,  of  course,  Nicolini  lang 
his  part  in  Italian,  while  other  singers  per> 
formed  theirs  in  English.  Steele  deacribea  this 


opera  as  *a  noble  entartaimnent,'  and  declarea 

that  he  '  was  fully  satisfied  with  t!ie  sight 
of  an  Actor  [Nicolini]  who,  by  the  Grace 
ai^  Propriety  of  hia  Action  and  Oeatims, 

does  Honour  to  an  Human  Figure,'  and  'seta 
off  the  Character  he  bears  in  an  Opera  by  his 
Action,  as  much  as  he  does  the  Words  of  it  by 
his  Voice.  Every  Limb,  and  every  Finger, 
rontributes  to  the  Part  he  acts,  insomuch  that 
a  deaf  Man  might  go  along  with  him  in  the 
Sraae  of  it,* — ^witb  ninoh  more  to  the  aame 
purport.*  The  opera  prices  were  raised  on  the 
arrival  of  this  performer,  '  the  first  tr'ily  preat 
esi  ugcr  w  ho  had  e  ver  sung  iu  our  tli  ua  Lrc  ( i>  u  r  n  ey  ). 
In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  subscription 
wa'i  prnhably  re T!n>rir>llefl  af-cordiTig  to  lii'^  rc. 
oommeudatious.  8ome  curious  papers  exist,' 
the  ooUeetion  of  yioe«ChamberIain  Ooke,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Nicolini  furnished  that 
official  with  a  full  account  of  the  system  on 
whicii  the  Veuetian  o|>era  was  managed,  and 
that  be  anggeated  a  simSar  ayatem  ibr  that  of 
London.  One  chief  feature  wa?  tl^at  a  sub- 
scription of  1000  gs.  should  be  got  from  the 
wan  (Anne^ ;  and  on  thia  Ooke  founded  a 
cnlcttlatkm  which  led  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
opera-subscription  and  raising  of  the  pHcps^  in 
order  to  remedy  what  Nicolini  described  aa  the 
'annual  and  oertain  loss  of  monaj*  wbudi  ear 
Opera  had  till  then  sufrcred. 

Though  not  attracted  to  London  by  an  engage- 
ment, Nioolini  bad  been  immedtatflfy  aaeurad 
by  Swiney  for  a  year.  Tosi,  in  hia  TnaUm  en 
Sivring,  doubts  whether  a  perfect  singer  can  at 
the  same  time  be  a  perfect  actor ;  but  Gal  hard, 
the  tnnalator  of  that  IVeatiae,  aaya  (in  a  note, 

1742),  —  'Nicolini bad  both  iquilitif^^,  more  than 
any  that  hare  come  hither  since.  He  acted  to 
perfeetion,  and  did  not  idng  mneh  infiraior.  Hia 
viiriat  ions  in  the  airs  were  excellent ;  but  in  hia 
ca<iencea  he  had  a  few  antiquated  tricks. '  Nico- 
lini next  appeared  in  '  Camilla ' ;  and  in  May 
he  signed  an  engagement  witii  Swln^  for  thrae 
years,  at  a  .salary  of  800  t,^.  :  the  singer  to 
receive,  in  addition,  d£160  for  a  new  opera  '  to 
be  by  him  fitted  for  the  Kngliah  stage  every 
season,  if  such  opera  shall  be  approved  of.'  ^ 

On  Junf  4  Nicolini  had  a  concert  for  his 
benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  where  he  continued 
to  eing  aa  before.  In  1710,  howsTer,  he 
quarrelled  with  Swiney,  and  sought,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  18,^  to  free  himself  from  an  'esclavage 
inquiet  et  honteux  qu'on  ne  s^auroit  non  plua 
s'tmmaginer  ailleurs  hors  de  I'Angletcrre,' — hia 
engagement  with  Swiney.  The  principal  griev- 
ance, as  usual,  was  that  he  had  not  been  paid  his 
due  salary  ;  hot  the  Vioe-Ohamberlain  patobed 
up  the  quarrel,  and  Nicolini  continued  to  sing 
at  the  theatre  in  '  Almahide '  and  '  Hydaspes,' 
the  libretto  of  the  latter  being  bis  own,  or  at 
leaat  edited  Ijyhfanaalf.   In  tUa  piece  oeourred 

1  T'^it'T.  jmu  a  iToa 

•  la  Iha  writw  •  paMMiloit.  •  AM.  *  M4. 
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the  fiunoos  oooilwt  witili  the  lion,  aboiit  which 

Addiaon  was  so  witty,  while  giving  the  greatest 
possible  credit  to  2«iooliiu  for  his  acting,  wliich 
gave  'new  nugesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes, 
Mid  aoftaeaB  to  lovers.'  He  wished  *thftt  our 
tragpflians  would  cojiy  after  this  great  master 
in  action.  (Jouid  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  amu  and  lega,  and  inform  their  boea  unth 
as  Hignificant  looks  and  iiassions,  liow  glorious 
would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that 
action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to 
the  foraed  tbonghta,  ooldeoooeita,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  TfnJinn  njH-ra!*'  On  Feb, 
24,  1711,  'Kinaldo'  appearmi,  the  chief  part 
being  created  by  Nioolini,  who  had  ia  it  nwny 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  powers  of  de- 
clamation, execution,  and  acting.  He  played 
in  'Antioco,'  Dec.  12,  and  in  '  Ambkto '  (his 
own  libretto)  in  the  begin  n  i  ng  of  1 7 1 2.  Addison 
says,^  '  I  •iiu  sorry  to  find,  by  the  Opera  hWU 
for  this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the 
greatest  performer  in  dnunatie  Hnalc  that  la 
now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  ap]>eared  upon 
a  stage.  I  need  not  ac<j[Tiaint  my  readers,  that 
I  am  spealung  of  Signur  2iicoliui.  The  town 
ia  highly  oU^ed  to  that  excellent  artist,  for 
having  shewn  ua  the  Italian  Mu?ic  in  its  perfec- 
tion, &3  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation 
he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  oar  own  eonntry  ' 
i  a  .  hich  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  the  w^ords,  by  following  that 
noble  example  which  has  been  set  him  by  the 
greateat  foreign  masters  in  that  art.'  Nicolini, 
who  took  hia  bfnpfit,  on  Marrh  22,  in  '  tlie 
Music  performed  before  the  (^ueen  on  her  birth- 
day, and  the  fiunons  aoene  in  Thomyris,  by 
Scarlatti,'  left  England  ut  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  did  not  return  till  1714,  when  he  api)eare<l, 
June  14,  '  for  the  last  nine  before  hia  voyage  to 
Italy.'*  He  returned,  however,  in  the  following 
winter,  for  he  sang  in  '  Riniltin  '  (ri'vivnl),  Jan. 
4, 1 7 16,  and  afterwards  in  '  Amadigi.  Accord- 
ing to  ilie  idea  which  tradition  gives  na  of  the 
abilities  of  NicoUni,  his  part  in  this  latter  opera 
must  have  drawn  out  all  his  powers,  both  as 
singer  and  actor  (Burney).  He  took  his  beueht 
in  '  Rinaldo.*  In  the  following  eeaaon  (1716), 
T^i'olini  appeared  in  'Lucio  Vero,'  'Amadigi,' 
aud  *  Clearte ' ;  and  in  1717  he  sang  again  in 
'  Rimldo '  and  '  Amadigi  *— hia  last  appearaooea 
ia  England.  We  find  him  at  Venice  in  a  long 
run  of 'RiTirildo' in  1718,  again  in  1723,  singing 
iu  Leu's  '  limucrat«,'  and  <4uant£  met  him  there 
in  1726,  when  his  singing  waa  on  the  deeline^ 
though  hia  acting  still  commanded  admiration. 
The  date  of  his  dlcath  is  not  known.     J.  M. 

NIOOLO.  The  onlinary  name  in  Franoe  for 
Niroi.o  IsouARD;  see  voL  ii.  p.  513.  O. 

NICOLSON,  RirnAiii),  Mus.B.,  was  on 
Jan.  23,  l&d6-96,  appointed  organist  and  in* 
atruetor  of  the  ehoristam  of  Ma^^blen  OiAfgi^ 

1  Mtmatn.  Mm*  IS.  mo-i).        t  nu.  jmm  ma 
■  QaMliHIt  'Catraao  and  T«i«ii>ciiua,'  wmta  kr  uwitim, 
*  Omtrmmi, 


Oxford.  In  Febb  foUowing  he  graduated  m 
MU8.B.     He  contributed  a  madrigal,  'Sing, 

8hcj)herds  all,'  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.' 
1601.  lu  1626  he  was  appointed  Uie  linit 
Proftesor  of  Music  upon  Heyther's  foanda* 
tion  fit  Oxfnnl.  He  rc'^iftfif'd  his  jilai^c  at 
Magdalen  College  in  1639,  and  died  in  the  same 
year.  w.  ■.  h. 

NIECKS,  Fkibdrich  (he  signs  his  name 
Fre<lorick),  was  bom  on  Feb.  3,  1S45,  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  where  his  father  was  an  orchestral  musician, 
teacher,  and  conductor.  From  him  Niecks  learnt 
the  elements  of  muaicand  \  iriliii  playing,  before 
studying  under  a  local  organist  and,  sub- 
sequently, under  Langhans,  Jnlioa  GranewaU* 
and  Leopold  Auer,  for  violin,  and  under  Jolina 
Tausch,  for  composition  and  pifinofnrtf»  flaying. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Niecks  made  hia  hrst 
public  appearance  as  a  violinist  at  a  concert  of 
the  Musikverein  in  Dusseldorf,  where  hr  ]il;L\ed 
De  Beriot's  second  concerto;  and  about  the 
aame  time  lie  became  a  ngalu  member  of  the 
Theatre  and  Subscription  Concerts  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  retainfxi  till  after  he  was  one-aiid-twenty 
years  of  age,  when,  owing  to  lil-healtii,  he  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  pnblio  oareer  as  an  inatra- 
meiitalist.  ^Trnrnvhile  his  general  education 
had  been  obtained  from  private  teachers,  by  self- 
tuition,  and  at  Leipzig  University,  where  he 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  philosophy, 
w*ith  a  special  leaning  towards  psychology  and 
aesthetics,  tine  arts  and  history.  In  1S6S  Niecka 
was  induced  by  (Sir)  A.  C  Mackenzie  to  leave 
Diisseldorf  and  settle  in  Scotland,  where  later 
iu  the  year  he  became  viola  pkyer  in  Maokenac'a 
Edinburgh  quartet,  and  organist  and  teaeher  in 
Dumfiirn.  In  1876  a  letter  written  to  the 
Monthly  Munkal  lirrord,  of  whi'>h  Prout  waa 
editor,  led  to  a  jiermanent  engagement  in  oon> 
neotieu  with  that  paper,  and  in  1879  Kiedca 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Musietal 
Times,  His  Concise  Diciumary  qf  Musical 
TemtM^iovMtihU prefiudamlniniiidimto  the 
Elements  of  Music,  appeared  in  1884,  in  which 
year  a  second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  also 
was  printed  ;  while  iu  1888  his  Frederick  Chopin 
as  Man  amd  Musician  was  pnblfidied,  a  GenBaa 

edition  by  W.  Lnnphans  appearing  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Iu  1890  Miecks  lectured  before 
the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
early  development  of  the  forms  of  instrumental 
tiHiiic,  and  in  November  of  the  next  year  ho 
was  appointed  Reid  Professor  of  Music  in  £din- 
borgh  Univendty.  There  he  leotnrea  on  and 
givt\s  practical  teaching  in  music  in  all  its  kinds, 
and  iu  each  winter  holds  a  series  of  not  less 
than  foor  Hiatorical  Oonoerte,  and  from  1894  to 
lS96heleda8tringquartet.  In  1901  hefoniided 
a  Musical  Education  Society,  which  has  some 
seventy  or  eighty  members  ;  to  it  is  attached  a 
mnaioal  eironlating  libruy.  Before  the  Mnaiea] 
A«5»^nciation  Niecks  has  read  nifu  v  ititeresting 
papers,  inolttding  one  ou  '  The  iflat,  the  Sharp 
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«  aAd  the  NatimJ/  and  anotl  t  r  i  n  '  The  Teaching 
of  Muaical  HisU^ry.'  Ready  for  pu  Mi  cation  are 
A  Mulory  of  J'rojframme  Music  Jrom  Lhe  16th 
Ctmturp  to  the  PruetA  Tims^  and  a  Tolame  on 
Th/  Xriture  and  Caparify  of  Modtrn  Music — 
the  Utter  a  philosophical  treatise.  In  1898 
Dablin  Univenity  created  him  Mua.D.  homoris 
eatdM,  R.  B.  L. 

NIEDERMEYER,  Louis,  bom  at  Nyon, 
iAke  of  Geneva^  April  27,  1802,  studied  under 
UmMm  and  Pdntor  in  Yioiiia,  liomvuiti 

in  Rome,  and  ZingarelH  in  Naples,  where  he 
formed  a  lasting  intimacy  with  KoesinL  At 
Ksfdas  he  prodiued  hia  fint  opera,  '  II  reo  per 
■nwra.'  H«  MXt  Mtlbd  in  Geneva,  taught  the 
pjano,  and  compoeed  melodies  to  Lamartirte's 
p«>etry,  one  of  which,  '  Le  Lao,'  obtained  great 
meaeM,  and  inada  Ua  Banw  kmnm  in  Fvia, 

V>efore  his  arrival  there  in  1828*  Tlirough 
EoBsini's  influence  his  one-act  open,  '  La  Casa 
nel  boeoo  *  waa  prodnoed  at  tha  llii&tra  Italian 
(May  28,  1828),  but  its  laoeptioil  Mt  aatiM^ng 
him  }ip  left  Paris  and  hecame  music-master  at 
a  school  in  Braaaela.  Wearied  of  this  drudgery, 
ha  retanwd  to  Paris,  and  pabliBhed  melodies 
distinguished  for  style  mxl  sentininit,  mid 
worthy  of  the  poems  by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  ^ile  Deinhampe,  which  they  illnatimtad. 
The  SQcceas  of  these  songs  made  Niedermeyer 
anxious  to  return  to  the  theatre,  but '  Stradella  " 
(fireacts,  March  3, 1 83  7)  failed,  though  supported 
by  Mlla  Faloon^  Noorrit,  and  Leraaaaiir.  It 
was,  howevrr,  revived  in  184^?  in  three  acts. 
'  Marie  Stuart,'  hve  acts  (Dec.  6,  1844),  was 
scarcely  more  soooenfal,  and  wonld  b«  loii^>tlen 
batlbrita*AdiMklaFninoa.'   Othar  numbers 

however,  <VHprv«>  .itt«ntion.  The  revival  of 
the  '  Duuna  dei  Lago '  having  been  resolved  on 
at  tiM  Aoadfaiia,  Roasini  aammonad  Niadanneyef 
to  his  residence  at  P.nloLrnr^,  and  pinpowcp  fl  !iim 
to  adapt  the  score  to  a  French  libretto  entitled 
'  Bobert  Bmoe,*  in  three  aota  (Dee.  80,  1846). 
Tha  opwa  failed,  but  the  introduction  of  the 
saxhorn,  the  eight  trumpets  in  four  dilTerent 
keys  in  tlie  overture,  and  the  skill  with 
whidi  variooa  movemanta  fivmi  *  Zahnin '  and 
'  Armida'  were  adapted,  attrart/  d  th.^  .ittf^ntion 
of  musicians.  Niedermeyer  s  last  attmnpt  at 
open  waa'UFmida*  (Hva  acts.  May  2,1853) 
— •  Ciflma  lika  ita  pwdaoeaaow.  Bis  true 
vocation  was  sacred  music,  TTi'«  nin«s  with  full 
orchestra,  his  *  meseee  basses,  mutcta,  and 
aathema,  pora  in  s^le,  and  abounding  with 
prao  Til  melody,  are  still  ^n-ng.  We  have 
meiitioned  alaewhare  his  connection  with 
d'Ortigna  In  fha  foondatioo  of  a  pariodioal  for 
aacred  music,  intended  to  maintain  the  old 
traditions*.  [See  MaItrise.]  Unfortnnatoly 
be  knew  but  little  of  either  the  history  or  the 
prsetaea  of  plain>aoiig,  and  hia  Uifhod*  iSattom- 
pa^n£mrni  du  Pfain  Chnni  (1855),  hiisfily 
compiled,  was  severely  criticised.  Niedermeyer 
moat  ba  ranked  among  the  mndoiana  iriwie 


merits  are  greater  than  their  success.  Some  of 
hia  melodiw  will  live,  and  the  Wienie  de  Muaique 
still  known  by  his  name  (a  continuation  of 
that  foonded  bj  Choron)  will  anaore  for  hia 
sacred  works  an  honourable  j  l  v  c  in  the  reper- 
toires of  the  Maitrisee  de  France.  He  died  in 
P^,  March  14, 1861.  [There  is  little  ground 
for  supposing^  ai  BJamann  does,  that  he  com- 
posed the  famous  Hom^  '  Pieta,  Signore '  attri- 
buted to  Stradella,  of  which  fioesini  was  prob- 
ably the  laal  author.]  o.  a 
NIEDKRRIIEINISCHE  MUSIKFE8TK;  <.«. 

LOWKK    KUSNIBH    MUSIGAL    FESTIVALS,  ttOW 

held  in  triennial  tarn  at  Wliitsuntide,  at  either 
Dfiaiddorf,  Aix-U-Chapelle,  or  Cologne,  and 
froTT)  an  artistic  point  of  view  perhajts  the  most 
mi|>onant  existing  in  Germany.  The  originator 
ia  aaid  to  hava  baoi  Dr.  Ladwig  F.  G.  BieoHOFr, 
a  very  acti^■^'  TnusiciaTi  arA  Uttiraieur,  who 
assembled  together  the  musicians  in  his  province, 
and  inatitntad  a  *  Thnringian  Musical  Festival,' 
which  was  held  at  Brfurt  in  1811.  In  1817, 
Johann  Schomstein,  music-director  at  Elberfeld, 
following  the  example  of  Bischoff,  collected  the 
moaieal  feroea  of  Elbarfald  and  IMiaMldorf,  and 

gavp  a  ]ierf  irmancc  on  a  larpr  sr?i!c  in  the  former 
town,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Lower 
Rhanfah  Feetivili.  Fw  the  snooeas  of  Uie 
Elberfeld  attempt  was  decided  enough  to  induce 
several  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
two  towns  mentioned  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  ananga  two  grand  ooncerta  for 
Whitsuntide,  which  slionld  take  plarrnltrrnat^ly 
at  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldort  The  oiganiaation 
of  theae  eonoarta  axaotad  ao  nmoh  labour  and 
trouble  that  it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  n 
third  neighbouring  city  to  tnkr  part  in  them, 
and  an  o^  of  co-operation  was  made  to  Cologne, 
wbidi  at  fint  dadlhiad  tiia  propoaal.  Tha  Irrt 
four  fes^tivals  werr,  therefore,  neld  at  Elbarfald 
and  Duaseldorf  alternately. 

nan  tiia  tima  of  tha  retininant  of  EnwrfUd 
in  18S7,  Aiz  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and 
except  daring  the  })oliticaI  disturbances  from 
1848  to  1860,  and  also  in  1862  and  1859,  these 
faativala  have  ainoa  ooenmd  at  Diiaiaklorf, 
Aix,  or  Cologne. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  each  occa- 
sion, a  ftwAuita  may  bamantionad.  Thallfteenth 
meeting,  at  Dtisseldorf,  in  1833,  may  ba  con- 
sidered the  most  inijiortant  wliich  had  occurred, 
and  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
thaaa  now  tanownad  MifBla.  For  it  waa  on 
this  orrasion  that  the  direction  of  tlic  iiiusic 
was  first  entrusted  to  Mendehuohn,  then  in  his 
twanty>8izth  jaar.>  Anothar  djatingniahing 
feature  was  a  Uiiid  oonaart  improviaad  by  him 
on  the  morning  of  Whitson-Tuesday,  which  was 
subsequently  known  as  the  '  Artists'  concert,' 
in  oonaeqnence  of  tiia  introdnotioii  at  it  of 
detached  and  solo  jiirrr<^  In  ISST)  Mendelssohn 
conducted  at  Cologne,  and  on  the  following 
i  awiwteiinwMiisii.  Fp.  m,  m. 
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Whitsuntide  directed  the  eighteenth  iestiv&i  at 
DiifMldorf,  OB  wUeh  cooukNi  hia  oratorio  '8t 

Paul*  was  jirooluced.  TIr  rnproduced  Handel's 
'  Joshua '  at  Cologne  in  1838,  and  on  that  occa- 
iion  oontinned  his  great  woilc  Ibr  oonntry  and 
for  the  musical  world  generally  of  reviving  the 
snperb  choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which, 
pajrtlj  in  oonsec^uence  of  their  extraordinary 
namber  ftod  ynnt  (rf  daaaifioatioii  and  |NiUioa> 
tion,  had  been  sufferi  1  to  remain  almost  in 
disuse,  until  resuscitated  by  one  of  the  greatest 
diaoiples  of  the  glorious  'Oantor  of  Leipzig.' 

At  the  twenty-first  fiwtifal,  at  Ditaaeldorf.  in 
18 '3 9,  Mendelssohn  was  again  at  the  helm, 
introduuing  there  his  42nd  Psalm  '  As  the  hart 
fMOta '  tad  ftt  tha  *  Artitta'  oonoeit '  playing  his 
second  pianoforte  concerto.  In  l^VI  he  con- 
ducted at  Diisseldorf,  and  made  its  festival 
memorable  by  the  introduction  of  the  'Lob- 
gesang,'  which  had  been  already  performed  at 
Leipzig  and  Binnin;t^ham  ;  and  in  1846,  at  Aix, 
for  the  seventh  and  last  time,  he  dkected  a  grand 
aeloetioD,  when  Jonny  Lind  lang,  and  prodnoad 
extraordinary  enthusiasm — the  occasion  being 
recorded  as  the  'Jenny-Lind-Fest'  Hersinging 
of  Mendelssohn's  'Anf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges' 
and  '  Fnihlingslied, '  at  the  '  Artists'  conoeit,'  ia 
described  by  chroniclers  of  this  festival  as  pro- 
daoiqg  an  effect  wholly  unparalleled.  In  1852 
no  feotival  took  place,  bat  in  the  following  year 
Hiller  and  Schumann  shared  the  direction  at 
Diisseldorf,  respectively  contributing  a  Ps&lm — 
the  125th,  and  a  Symphony — in  D  minor. 

From  this  timo  uw  Rhaolah  Faitivate  became 
in  some  respects  e%en  more  than  previously 
intereeting.  The  great  composer  who  had  done 
ao  mnoh  for  them  had  indeed  paned  away,  but 
so  great  a  fame  had  been  secured  for  them, 
partly  in  consequents  of  the  memorable  occasions 
on  which  Mendelssohn  had  presided,  and  also 
on  aoooont  of  the  engagement  of  more  celebrated 
soloists  and  of  the  selection  of  fuller  if  not  more 
interesting  programmes,  as  to  attract  for  these 
Whitmmtido  moetittgii  more  attention,  and  to 
draw  musical  visitors  from  all  parts.  In  1855, 
at  Diisseldorf,  Mrae.  Lind  Ooldschmidt  sang  in 
Haydn's  '  Creation,'  Schuuiaun's  '  Paradise  and 
Peri,'  and  at  the  Artists'  oonoert. 

Dii.s«.'-Mi):T  svas  furtiinatr  enough  in 
again  to  secure  her  servioes,  and  the  choral 
aelootionB  were  oondnoted  by  Herr  Otto  Qold- 
schroidt  An  unusnal  and  interesting  fontnre 
on  this  occasion  was  an  organ  solo  by  Herr  van 
Eyken,  who  pl&yed  Bach's  great  prelude  and 
fugue  in  G  minor.  The  following  Whitmntido, 
1S56,  Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt  wivH  onrp  more 
heard  at  a  Diisseldorf  festival,  in  ilandel's 
*  Ueariah '  and  Sehnmaan'e  « Fluidiae  and  Peri, ' 
etc. ,  Madame  Schumann,  Auer,  and  8toekhausen 
being  the  other  soloist.s,  antl  Herren  0*  Qold- 
scbmidt  and  Tausch  conducting. 

[The  festival  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1903  was 
apenaily  inkateeting  to  EagJnh  mMjeiana,  aiaoe 


the  performance  of  i^igar's  'Dream  of  Gerontius' 
ealled  forth  one  of  tiie  ran  inatanoea  of  eon* 

tinWltpl  recognition  of  English  art.] 

To  thia  brief  glance  at  their  origin  and  gtty 
greaa,  a  few  xemailai  nmy  be  added  an  to  tta 
distinctive  featurea  of  these  and  other  Oennan 

fe<<tival8,  which  strike  an  habitui  at  our  own 
large  musical  gatherings.  Perhape  the  most 
important  diHimiioe  ie  the  grmtn  eave  in  pie* 

parntimi.  Far  morp  time  is  devot^'d  to  rehearsals 
of  full  band  and  chorus,  under  the  ooudnctor's 
direction,  than  with  oa.  Henoe  the  performance 
are  undoubtedly  more  finished  than  at  English 
festivals,  at  which  only  two  hiirn>d  rehearsals 
take  place  for  seven  or  eight  periormanoea.  In 
Germany  aix  foil  rehearaale  are  held  fet  throe 
concerts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  first  object  in  Juogland 
ia  to  raiae  money :  in  Germany  the  great  object 
is  to  benefit  art.    One  of  the  bad  results  of  our 

system  is  that  committer  shrink  from  riskitig 
the  performaace  of  any  but  popular  works  which 
will  draw  and  '  pay.'  One  of  the  good  reeolta 
of  the  foreign  plan  is  that  only  classical  works 
of  high  artistic  merit  are  given.  No  such 
selections  as  some  of  those  at  evening  uonoerts 
at  our  festivals '  would  be  tolerated  in  Gennnay. 

In  the  Rhineland  all  classes  rpjoicf*  at  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  'das  liebUclto 
IVtthUngifoat.*  Bemnneratimi  nppnn  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  indeed  dbe  aerrioee  of 
the  chorus,  ^^•hich  often  comprises  members  of 
the  best  families,  are  gratuitous,  and  are  given 
con  amon.  And  one  oonaeqnence  of  thia,  and 
of  a  geneml  af^rf^oment  and  cnthnsia.>m  on  the 
part  of  the  amateur  performers,  is  a  moderate 
charge  for  tioketi. 

Carl  Klingemann,  Mendelssohn's  friend,  writ- 
ing to  Englatid  concerning  the  Diisseldorf  meet- 
ing of  1836,  says: — 'Never  did  I  bear  such 
ohome^dnging.  All  the  singers,  with  the 
pii-pptinn  of  tlif"  snloists,  were  amateura,  as  alao 
the  greater  number  of  the  instnunental  per- 
formera.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
to  thia  festi  %  1 1  i  t  peculiar  ezodlenee  and  beanty. 
From  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  whole 
country  round  the  diiettanli  were  gathering, 
arriving  in  ateamboate  or  EOwagm,  not  to  toO 
lit  an  irksome  ill -paid  task,  but  for  a  great 
musical  field-day,  full  of  soul  and  song.  All 
ranks  and  ages  unite  for  the  one  harmomous 
end.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  love  <rf  the  ait,  good 
training,  well  -  cultivated  taste,  and  general 
knowledge  of  music,  and  it  is  explained  how 
mA  an  efftet  ia  prodnead.  Ton  Mk  iSbm  Ufob 
the  pulsation  of  this  music,  for  their  hearte  an 
well  as  their  under^tandingfl  were  in  it.  It  waa 
in  thia  chorus  and  in  this  band  that  public 
interest  was  centred ;  the  andimea  Uetenwl  and 
enjovH.  huttheamntBurperforaMncon<ttitnted 
the  festival.'  n.  s.  o. 

KIBDT,  FniBDRiOfl  EiHAivr,  ie  deeeribed  om 

I  fWslUliliii  ■«>  ■■»wwll  dmii     It  HI  J 
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|]m  titlA-paigM  of  hu  workaas  Mng  a  native  or 

inhabitintof  Jena(Jei]eT!sis),  and  an  hy  profession 
»  Notary  Pablio.  He  nkfton^'ards  removed  to 
Oopenhjigen,  vImm  ha  is  laid  to  hava  died  in 
1717.    Ha  ia  ohiafly  known  as  the  author  of  a 

work  on  mnsiRal  composition  entitled  Musieal- 
ische  iiaiuUetiung,  wliich  appeared  in  three 
porta;  fha  flntpar^  published  at  Hambai]^  1700 

and  1710,  trpat--!  rhieHy  nf  ]i]Mvinj^  from  a 
thoroqgh  or  ligured  iiaas ;  the  Mcuud  part, 
Mitittaa  BtmtttUung  zur  VaHatkm^  paUnlMd 
Mt  Hamburg,  1706,  treats  of  tho  coiu|>osition  of 
preludes,  chaoonnos,  and  other  dance-forms  on 
one  and  the  saiae  Bti.H8.  Au  improved  and  en- 
lafgadaditionof  this  was  issued  by  HatdMaon  in 
1 721 ,  containing,  rLsthe  title  in  lir  ites,  over  sixty 
different  oq^*speciticatioti8.  The  third  part 
df  Hiadtfa  work  appeared  posthninoualy  ondar 
Mattlieaon's  editorship  in  1717,  and  treats  of 
counterpoint  and  canon,  and  the  composition  of 
motets  and  recitative.  Another  work  of  Niedt's 
ia  ratitlad  Muriealitehet  ABC  zum  Nutzen  der 
Jj^hr-  und  L^rneml^^ri  (1708),  an  i  contains  a  few 
practical  ezamplea.  It  would  appear  Drom 
wluat  0|ntta  »ya  in  hia  Ufa  of  Sabaatian  Badi 
that  BAch  was  ^miliar  with  Niedt's  M%meali»the 
IlandUilung,  and  l>ftse<l  his  own  system  of  1 
iusiruction  in  Thorough-bass  upon  it.     j.  K.  m. 

NIEHAKK ,  Albckt,  one  of  tba  moat  fiunous 
t«nnr-t  nf  rrermnriy,  was  f  orn  Jan.  IP.  }^?,\,  at 
J£rxleben,  llsgdeburg,  where  his  iather  kept 
Ml  liotaL  Ha  waa  plaoad,  whan  aavanteen  years 
old.  in  a  machina  iaotory,  but  want  of  means 
prevented  his  remaininp  th*"r«,  and  hp  went  on 
the  stage  at  Dessau  ui  hr^l  aa  an  actor  of 

amall  parts,  and  afterwards  as  a  chorus-singer. 
H^re  tlie  Hofk  ip.  llTiirint^r  Friedrich  Schneirlfr 
disoorered  his  uiuiical  talent,  and  gave  him  some 
inatmetioo.  A  buftona  ainger  namad  Nnaeh 
taoght  htm  aingiiig,  and  with  such  success  that 
Niemann  soon  obtained  engsgements  at  Hullo 
«itd  uther  small  theatres.  He  thus  came  under 
the  notioa  of  von  Hiilsen,  who  called  him  to 
B^tIIii,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  further  im- 
provement. He  afterwards  nlayed  at  Stuttgart, 
Konigsberg.  and  Stattin,  and  from  1864  to  1866 
At  Hanover.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  King 
of  Hanover  hf>  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
i>uprez.  Fruui  lti66  uutil  Itiii  retirement  at 
tha  and  of  1 888  ha  waa  angagad  at  Berlin  ;  and 

was  created  '  Kanunfr^nnprr '  to  thp  rmppror. 
In  Germany  he  enjuyed  a  great  reputation, 
aapecially  in  *haraio  parts,'  for  whieh  his  hand* 
some  person  and  powerful  voice  eminently  fitted 
him.  Ife  has  played  the  |mrts  of  the  Wagner 
heroes,  also  Cortex,  Florestan,  Joseph,  Eaoul, 
JTdka  of  Lejrden,  Arnold,  George  Brown  ('La 
Darne  rjlanrhp")  awA  Chaprlou  ('Postilion'); 
and  waa  seletrted  by  Waguer  to  play  Siegmund  in 
tha  trilogy  at  Bayreuth  in  1876  ;  he  appeared  at 
Bsr  M^esty's  Theatre  in  the  same  part  in  1882. 

EArlier  in  his  career       pKyw!  Tannhauser 
in  i'ahs,  on  its  production  at  Uie  Acad^mie  on  | 


Ifareh  IS,  1861 ;  when,  aa  ia  wall  known,  tha 

opora  waa  received  with  grent  rlisfavnur,  only 
being  played  twice.  In  188t$-S8  he  sang  iu 
Oarman  in  Naw  York  with  great  anooeaa.  Ha 
married  two  eminent  actresses,  firat  in  1850, 
Marip  Seebach,  and,  second,  in  1870,  Hedwig 
KaaLw  (bum  1831).  By  hia  tirst  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Otto,  also  a  tenor  singer,  who  appaarad 
in  a  Btdectiou  from  '  I'arKifal' at  one  of  Han* 
schel's  London  Symphony  Concerts,  in  Dao. 
1887.  A.  a 

NIGHT  DANCERS,  THE.  A  romantic 
opera,  in  two  aete,  foundefl  on  the  same  legend 
with  tho  ballet  of '  Gillie,'  and  ihe  nioiieru  opera 
'  Le  Villi ' ;  words  by  G.  Soane,  music  by  Edward 
,T.  T  nder.  rro<luct!<l  under  the  title  of  *Tlie 
Wilis,  or  the  Night  Dancers,'  at  the  Fhncess'a 
Thaatra,  London,  Oct  28,  1846.  Tha  notiaa 
of  the  performance  in  The  Times  is  histoiri« 
cal,  since  it  WRf<  tlie  first  account  of  an  opera 
contributed  by  Mi.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  until 
1878  waa  the  musical  critic  of  that  paper.  Tha 
o]>era  was  ri>vi\  ed  at  the  Royal  ^ftff^ith  Opera, 
Oovent  Garden,  Nov.  10,  1860.  o. 

NIKI8GH,  AKTRtri,  horo  Oct  12.  1866,  at 
L^nyi  Szent  Miklos  in  Hungary,  was  the  third 
1  son  of  the  Baron  Sina's  chief  book-keeper,  August 
Nikiach.  At  tiiree  he  showed  signs  of  musical 
aptitude,  and  at  six  began  the  study  of  the  piano* 
forte  and  theory  under  Franz  Procha/ka  at  But* 
scbowitz,  whither  tha  bmilj  had  withdrawn. 
Evan  at  aavan  yaan  of  aga  Niktseh't  mnaieal 
memory  was  so  remarkable  that  ho  wa.s  able  to 
write  down  for  j>iaiiofort*>  the  '  Tell  '  :iiid  '  Har- 
biere'  overtures,  atier  having  licard  tlietn  played 
on  an  orohsatrion;  at  dght  he  made  his  fiiat 
piil.lir  .ipjtearance  as  a  jiianist,  and  nt  eleven 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Couservatoira  of 
Halfanaabarger,  Schenner,  and  DanoC  At  tha 
entrance  examination  he  so  distinguished  himself 
as  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  class  where  his 
ooUesguea  were  ten  and  more  years  senior  to 
him.  For  a  time  the  violin  chiefly  occupiad  hia 
thoughts,  though  at  tfiirtpfn  he  won  tlic  prcat 
gold  medal  by  the  oomiM>sition  of  a  string  sextet, 
tha  fiiat  firiaa  fat  violin  playing,  and  thaaeoond 
for  pianoforte  playing.  In  1878  Nikisoh  left  the 
Conservatoire  ;  at  the  final  concert  he  condin  t.  d 
part  of  his  own  D  minor  Symphony.  At  tiiis 
period  he  had  also  witttan  a  violin  aonata,  a 
string  quintet,  and  acantita  '  Chriatnacht'  with 
OTohestra.  In  hia  student  days,  Nikisch  on  ona 
oeoaaion  aotad  aa  apokaauan  for  a  dapntatioii 
(which  included  Mottl  and  Paur)  appointed  to 
greet  Wagner  in  1872  ;  and  in  May  of  that  yaar 
Nikisch  played  among  the  hrat  violins  in  tha 
historical  performanoa  nndar  Wagner  of  Boat* 
hoveri's  Choral  Symphony  at  tlu'  layin^^  nf  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Bayreuth  Ifestspielhaua. 
Ob  Jan.  1,  1874,  Nikiaeh  haoama  aa  oOdal 
member  of  the  Vienna  Hofkapalla,  whlob  poat  ha 
occupied  during  the  ly^xi  three  years,  playing 
I  uuder  such  conductors  as  Herback,  Demotl, 
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Kubinsteiu,  Liszt,  Brahnu,  and  Wagner.  But 
his  <wn  ideal,  held  from  childhood,  to  become 
ft  Ooadlietor,  was  ever  before  him,  an  i  n  uurally 
great  waf?  his  joy  when  at  Chrifltinas  1877,  Angelo 
Neuuiann,  the  director  of  the  Leipzig  Ojpera, 
iDTited  him,  on  Dwtoff**  noommcndfttion,  to 
become  '  Chorr«j)etitnr  '  t!iiT.^.  The  invitation 
wu  accepted,  and  on  Jan.  15,  1878,  Nikisch 
took  up  the  poet  in  the  town  with  whose  splendid 
nurical  life  he  hat  pncticaUy,  from  that  day, 
been  indissolubly  connected.  On  Feb.  11  he 
oondocted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the  Altes 
ThMter,  and  with  oiioh  ■ueoesi  that  in  the  follow- 
ing  sammer  he  replaced,  tem|)orarily,  Josef 
Snoher,  and  conducted  *  Tannhauser '  and  '  Die 
Walkiire.*  In  1879,  on  Snoher's  retirement, 
Nikisch  became  first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in 
Leipzig.  For  the  next  ten  yean  he  busied  Iiimself 
immenaelj  with  the  production  of  the  best  new 
operas,  sad  the  revival  of  neglected  ntasler|rieoeB. 

In  tlio  cnncprt  ronm,  too,  he  enjoy  (ft  rnanv  a 
triumph,  among  which  was  his  famous  perform- 
ances in  1880  of  Schumann's  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, when  he  waaaemi-publicly  congratulated 
by  Mrne.  Schumann.  In  1881  he  conducted 
the  ToukiinstlerVersammlung  at  Magdeburg, 
when  Borodin's  lb»  Symphony  was  intiodnoeai 
and  again  at  Leipzig  in  1883  ;  and  two  years 
later  he  startled  consenrative  Leipzig  by  oon> 
ducting  (from  memory,  a  rare  event  then)  a 
eonoert  of  the  Lis^t  Verein  in  the  Opera 
Houic,  when  the  'Faust'  and  'Dante'  sym- 

8 homes  were  played  complete.  In  July  1889 
rikiaoh  aooepted  a  oall  to  Boeton,  Haas,  to 
take  up  the  conductorship  of  the  famous  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  ;  he  took  his  farewell  of  Leip- 
zig— for  a  time  only,  as  events  proved — in  a 
flMinorableperforni«iioeof*fiddk».'  In  America 
he  remained  four  years,  travelling  much  ;  in 
1898,  his  contract  there  being  at  an  end,  he  re- 
tomed  to  Europe,  and  beosme  Hoflcapellineister 
at  the  Bu<Ia-Pesth  Ojwra,  as  well  as  director. 
These  posts,  however,  he  resigned  when,  being  in 
London  to  conduct  a  scries  of  concerts,  he  received 
aa  invitation  to  beoome  (inductor  of  the  Leipzig 
rr(=\vandhnm  on  Rf-inecke's  retirement  ^  re- 
markable oiler,  since  when  Nikiiich  was  the 
eondoetor  of  the  opera  in  Leipzig,  his  ao-oalled 
ad%'anccd  views  on  music  placed  him  in  sharpest 
contrast  with  those  of  lleineokeand  theOewand- 
haus  Direction,  He  still  (1906)  holds  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  Gewandliaus,  together 
with  that  of  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  latter  orchestra  he 
haa  visited  Fteis,  8t  Fotenbnrg,  Hosoo«v, 
Switierland,  etc  In  Paxia  in  1897  he  created 
a  furor^.  In  1902  he  visited  London  for  the 
Bocond  time,  when  as  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  LondonHnaical  Festival  hedirected  a  memor- 
able pcrformanrft  of  Tr^j  iikovsky's  fifth  -vm- 
phony,  a  work  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to 
England  on  hia  first  vidt  He  oaae  hen  again 
'  1904, 1908,  and  1908.   In  the  two  latler 


years,  for  a  period  of  about  twelve  months,  he 
waa  direefcor  of  the  Leipzig  0]>era,  a  post  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1906 — a  retirement 
mused  jmrtly  by  his  ill-health,  and  partly,  it  is 
said,  by  the  parsimony  of  the  treasury  in  re- 
gard to  the  monntiiig  of  operas.  On  Jvty 
1,  1885,  Nikisch  married  Amflie  TTeTisrif^r,  of  ; 
Brussels,  a  singer  of  repute  in  the  operas  of 
OsMel  and  Leipzig.  Sinoe  1897heha800iidnatal 
the  Philhamtonio  Oonoerts  in  Uambui|;  in  sac-  | 
cession  to  Hans  von  Billow.  In  ad'^Htion  to 
being  one  of  the  finest  of  orchestral  conductors 
in  mnaical  histofj,  NildBSh  is  •  superb  piane- 
forto  accotn^tanist.  At  one  time  he  held  the 
theory  that  all  conductors  should  first  be 
vioUi^sts,  for  as  such  they  are  trained  to  nas 
the  wrist  and  so  to  avoid  the  ajiparentiy 
gre4it  physioal  effioft  of  the  other  dass  of  con- 
ductors, n.  H.  L. 

NIL880N,  OnnnVB  (properly  KiialinaX 
was  bom  August  20,  18-13,  near  Wexiii  in  ths 
district  of  Wedersluf,  Sweden,  where  her  fotber 
was  a  very  small  fiarner  on  the  estate  of  Coont 
Hamilton.  From  an  early  date  she  showed 
great  aptitii  le  f<ir  music,  and  her  voice  proved 
the  means  of  her  mtroduction  to  Baroness 
Leohnaen,  mi*  Valeiina,  herself  formerly  a  eingsr, 
from  whom  the  young  vocalist  received  some 
lessons.  She  was  afterwards  instructed  by 
Franz  Berwald  of  Stockholm,  and  in  six  months 
sang  at  Court.  She  next  accompanied  the 
Baroness  Lcuhusen  to  Paris,  and  studied  singitig 
under  M.  VVartel.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Thtttre  Lyrique,  Oet  87,  1884,  aa  Violette,  in 
a  Frrnch  version  of  'La  Traviata';  and  after- 
wards appeared  as  Lady  Hennetta,  Astrifiam- 
mante.  Donna  Elvira,  etc  She  remained  at  the 
Lyrique  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time 
she  rrf»atft?  thf  y»arts  of  Myrrha  in  Jonciores's 
'  Sardanapale '  and  Estelle  in  Cohen  s  '  Bluets,' 
hoth  in  1887.  Between  the  two  she  eene  to 
England,  and  made  her  first  appearance,  June  8, 
1867,  at  Her  Mi^esty's  as  Violetta,  with  great 
success,  sub6e(}uently  playing  in  the  othar 
characters  mentioned  ntiove,  and  aa  llaifuet 
in  '  Fins*  ■  The  same  season  she  sang  at  the 
Crystal  I'alaoe,  and  also  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival in  oratorio.  She  waa  next  engaged  at  the 
Paris  Opera  for  the  part  of  Ophelie  in  Amhroise 
Thomas's  '  Hamlet,'  in  which  she  appeared  on 
its  production,  March  d,  1868,  with  very  great  I 
success. 

In  1868  Mile.  Nilsson  reappeared  in  Italiin  . 
Opera  at  Drury  I^ne,  with  the  same  eclat  as  I 
before,  and  aang  the  part  of  Lnoiaand  Chembino. 
In  that  year  she  sang  at  Uie  Handel  Festival. 
She  sang  in  the  autumn  at  Baden-Baden,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  as  Migiiou,  and  in  the  i 
winter  returned  to  the  Academic,  Paris.    In  i 
1869  ?hp  played  Ophelie  in  the  protluctiun  of 
*  Hamlet '  at  Covent  Garden,  and  appeared  »s  ^ 
Donna  KLvim  to  the  Donna  Anna  of  Titiena  aad 
tiie  Zerlina  of  FattL   in  the  antnnin  aha  mad* 
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A  provinci&l  tour,  singing  later  in  London,  at 
KxeterHall, inthe  'Messiah,'  'Creation,'  'Hymn 
of  Praise/  etc.,  and  retorning  to  i'aris  for  the 
winter.  Ib  tbe  mmnwr  ■won  of  1870  die 
■ug  for  tho  first  time  in  England  as  Alice, 
the  Countess  ('Figaro'),  Desdemona,  and 
Miguun.  On  July  1 7  she  sang  the  scena  '  Ah 
parfido,'  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  the  commemo- 
ntion  of  the  centenary  of  Beethoven's  birth. 
Tvm  the  autumn  of  1870  to  the  spring  of  1872 
dMsangin  AmerimiBeonoeitiftiid  ItoliMioiMn 
nnder  M.  Strakoech,  when  she  added  to  her  other 
parts  Mme.  Abeille  in  Flotow'a  comic  opera 
'L'Ombre.'  She  returned  to  Drury  Lane  in  the 
summer  of  1872,  and  on  July  27  was  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  M.  Auguste  Rouzeaud  of 
Paris.  (He  died  Feb.  22,  1882.)  From  1872 
to  1877  MaduM  Nilnon  «uig  every  seasini  in 
Italian  o]>era  at  Drury  Lane  and  Her  Majesty's, 
creating  Edith  in  Balfe's  'Talismano,' June  18, 
1874,  and  Elsa  on  the  production  of '  Lohengrin ' 
It  Dmry  Lane  in  1875,  a  part  which  she  had 
piTvioiisly  played  in  America.  She  paid  a 
teoond  viait  to  America  for  the  w^inter  seasons 
«ri87S«id  1874.  Sh^liMiHiljoiiWTidtadlMr 
native  country  in  a  professioiiiil  OftpuUy,  yix, 
in  1876,  when  she  made  a  tour  in  Scandinavia 
with  remarkable  success.  In  1877,  and  in 
1879-81,  she  mmg  at  Her  Mi^esty's  Theatre, 
singing  the  parts  of  Margaret  and  Helen  in 
Botto's  '  Hefistofele '  in  the  first  performance  of 
that  wofk  la  England,  July  6,  1880.  She 
toured  in  open  end  concerts  in  Russia,  Spain, 
Vienna,  America,  and  Sweden  al>out  the  same 
period,  and  married  Count  Casa  di  Miranda  in 
Ihreh  1887.  On  June  20,  1888,  she  g»Te  the 
sfcond  of  her  farewell  concerts,  and  definitely 
retired  from  the  profMsional  career,  giving  her 
larTioas  onee  mora  at  what  wis  pfwunid  to  be 
Sims  Reeves'8  final  rstiTeinent  in  the  same  hall, 

May  11,  1891. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power,  great  sweet- 
Ma^  brilliancy,  and  evenness  in  all  the  nglster, 
the  comj^ass  being  about  two  and  a  half  octaves, 
from  g  to  d'".^  Her  style  is  especially  suited  to 
tils  OMte  pathetie  parts  of  opera,  being  peculiarly 
cxMllent  in  Else,  Margaret,  and  M%aoii}  aa 
Donna  Elvira  and  the  ('ountess  she  was  an- 
rivalled.  During  her  earlier  seasons  her  success 
ym  hslpsd  by  a  oartain  nuTetl  of  look  and 
■anner  which  was  very  charming.        a.  r. 

NINTH.  The  compound  intervals  called 
■iBtht  exeeed  tiie  oetave  either  by  a  tone  or  a 
Maitone  ;  if  the  former  the  ninth  is  called 
'major'  (u),  if  the  latter  it  is  called  'minor' 
(i).  The  interval  of  an  '  augmented  ninth ' 
vkidi  eioeeds  the  octave  by  three  semitones  (e) 
slao  occasionally  orfur^,  as  will  be  prospiitly 
Botad,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  the  pro- 
ttiMnee  and  importanoa  of  the  mdor  and  minor 

(EK.i.r 

*  It  *«■  iartaer\j  nmrty  thTM  octere*.  bnt  (h«  tptintd  tha  hlfhar 
PhIm  th«  MinM  of  tkiMliil.  oa  aMouBt  ul  Um  fTMt  •tnln. 


Ninths  differ  from  all  other  compound  inter* 
vals  in  the  higher  degree  of  invariability  with 
which  they  are  distinct  both  in  character  and 
treatment  fWmi  their  cotreaponding  simple 
intervals  the  major,  minor,  and  augmented 
seconds.  They  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes — those  which  require  preparation 
somewhat  peremptorily,  and  ftirther  prompt 
resolution  after  percussion  ;  and  those  which 
satisfy  the  understanding  ear  so  far  that  pre- 
paration ap{«ar8  supeilnoaa,  and  haata  to 
change  the  harmony  after  percussion  unneoeasaiy. 
The  former  belong  to  the  class  of  artificial  com- 
binations arrived  at  by  processes  which  imply 
counterpoint,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  essential 
or  fundamental  chorrls  which caneadatintelligibly 
in  the  sense  of  harmony  alone. 

The  first  class  is  generally  divided  by  theoriitt 
into  two  sub  claases,  called  respectively  '  suspen- 
sions'  and  'prepared  discords.'  The  intimate 
relationship  of  these  chords  htia  already  been 
indicated  in  the  article  Haumont  ;  the  aboro 
classification  will  therefore  only  be  accepted 
here  provisionally,  for  convenience  in  explanation. 
Suspended  ninths  which  are  rssolted  while  the 
chord  which  accompanies  them  stands  still,  can 
occur  on  every  note  of  the  scale,  though  that  on 
the  leading  note  is  extremely  harsh  ;  they  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  third  and  fifUi,  as 
in  Ex.  2,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  migoT 
serenth,  suspended  with  the  ninth,  and  resolving 
witii  it ;  someUmea  also  by  a  suspended  fourth 
as  well,  which  resolves  on  the  third  simultane- 
ously with  the  resolution  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh.  Suspended  major  ninths  resolve  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  the  former  oaae  alone 
they  resemble  susj>cnrled  seconds,  which  obviously 
must  rise  in  resolution  ;  and  in  this  form  also 
the  artifloial  chromatic  heightening  of  the  major 
ninth  to  an  augmented  ninth  takes  [dace,  as  in 
the  following,  from  the  Yorspiel  to  Wagnor'a 
'  Tristaji  und  Isolde.'    (Ex.  3.) 


1.  (a)  (b)  (e)     2.  BeETHOVIN.    S.  WaONRB. 


This  device  is  similar  to  the  chromatic 
alteration  of  tiie  augmented  fiftih ;  and,  in  fact, 

eight  bars  after  the  above  quotation,  the  aug- 
mented ninth  and  the  augmented  fifth  actually 
occur  together  in  the  same  chord,  in  a  way 
which  ia  highly  suggestive  of  their  common 

origin. 

The  second  sub-class  mentioned  above  differs 
from  those  which  are  distingtushed  as  suspensions 
chiefly  in  the  process  of  resolution  ;  in  which, 
instea*!  of  the  rest  of  the  chord  (that  is,  its  root 
and  concordant  notes)  being  atationary  while 
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the  rospended  notes  are  reaoWed,  and  moving 
afterwards,  the  process  is  ooudenied,  so  that 
whflo  dinoid  hw  bMn  airivad  at  by  pre- 
paratiun,  which  is  prac-ticallj  tho  same  as  the 
process  of  suspension,  the  root  of  the  chord  and 
iti  dependent  notea  change  simultaneously  with 
tha  reaolutioii.  80  that  though  the  resolution 
is  \\\wu  the  same  note  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  chord  had  remained  unchanged,  its  relation 
to  the  loot'iiota  of  the  new  ehmd  ie  diffennt. 

The  root  OOmmonly  rises  a  fourth,  hat  it  is 
eilo  poeaiUe  for  it  to  fall  a  third. 

The  above  class  of  ninths  nmy  be  accompanied 
by  thirds  and  sevenths  which  are  either  in^jor 
or  minor,  but  in  the  last  and  most  important 
class  the  accompanying  third  must  be  major 
•ad  the  eeventh  ndnor.  These  nhitlM,  both 
m^Jor  end  Tninor,  are  commonly  held  to  be 
fundamental  harmonies,  on  the  ground  of  their 
representing  the  compound  tone  of  the  root  or 
generator.  The  major  ninth  is  repreaanted  by 
the  eighth  harmonic,  which  is  only  removed 
two  octaves  and  a  note  from  the  root, — and  ia 
eesUy  end  oleerly  obtained,  es  for  iBetaaee  on 
horns  and  trumpets.  The  minor  ninth  is  simi- 
larly taken  by  some  theorists  to  be  represented 
by  the  sixteenth  harmonic,  which,  however,  ia 
fbnr  octaves  removed  from  the  generator,  and  is 
80  closely  heninjed  in  by  other  liarmonics  at 
the  distance  of  a  semitone  apart)  that  it  seems 
doabtftd  if  it  ooald  be  eleerlj  dittiiigiiiBhed  or 
easily  obtained  as  the  major  ninth  is.  It  may, 
however,  possibly  l)e  taken  as  a  modification  or 
softening  of  the  m^jor  ninth,  and  is  certainly 
Vied  with  eqnel  fkwdom.  Examples  from  so 
tnutworthy  a  source  as  Haydn  are  given  in 
the  artiole  Harmony  (voL  ii  p.  819) :  Schu- 
tnenn's  Orertnre  to  Genoveve  aotaeny  oom* 
mences  with  a  full  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  ; 
and  Mendelssohn's  Andante  con  Variazioni  in 
K^,  with  second  inversion  of  the  m^or  ninth. 

The  ninths  belonging  to  this  oleee  ere  not 
only  frpt'  in  the  manner  of  their  assiim|ition, 
but  singularly  so  in  the  manner  of  their  roeolu* 
tion ;  mey  exe  both  eommonly  reeolved  efler 
the  manner  of  suspensions,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  chord  stands 
still ;  or  after  the  manner  of  the  eo- called 
*pnfi«red '  discords  ;  while  the  ehord  changes, 
as  from  Dominant  to  Tonic  harmony.  They 
also  resolve  by  leaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominant  ninths;  in  whioh  the  pert  heving 
the  ninth  frequently  leaps  downwards  to  the 
third  or  Hfth  of  the  chord,  and  then  passes 
with  cliange  uf  harmony  to  a  proximate  con- 
eordent  note  in  the  T^uie  chord.  Occasion- 
ally the  ninth  appeirs  to  l>e  resolved  rather 
by  a  change  of  the  mass  of  harmony  than 
by  the  progrsnion  of  the  parts  ;  and  Anthor 
it  is  found  persisting  throogh  such  changes 
of  harmony,  sn«l  being  resolved  without 
moving,  aa  in  the  following  from  Macfarren's 
•Joieph*:— 


i#fr 

■0. 
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The  Dominant  major  ninth  is  used  only  in 
the  m^or  mode,  the  minor  ninth  in  both  ;  and 
it  will  he  eleer  et  the  mere  stetement  thet  the  I 
minor  ninth  from  the  Dominant  is  not  a  not< 
which  occurs  in  the  diatonic  series  of  the  major 
scale,  and  therefore  the  chord  is  chromatic  in 
thet  reletion.    But  not  only  this  ninth,  bat 
several  otliers  which  are  more  distinctly  chro- 
matic, are  commonly  atUliated  in  the  range  of 
•  ksj  without  it!  being  oonaidflred  thet  the 
tonality  is  thereby  obsoored.    The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  ere  the  ninths  of  the  Tonic 
and  Snpertonic,  whioh  represent  the  compound 
tone  of  those  respective  notes,  and  alao  etead  in 
the  favourable  i^sition  of  Dominant  chords  in 
the  closely  related  keys  of  the  Subdominant  , 
end  Dominant  to  the  original  key.   In  tiiess 
the  minor  seventh  and  minor  ninth  of  the 
Tonic,  and  the  major  third  and  minor  ninth  of 
the  Supertonio  are  chromatic  in  relation  to  the 
major  scale.    The  nugor  ninth  of  the  Supertonie  j 
will  not  cliiine  oonveniently  with  the  minor  I 
mode  because  of  its  contradicting  the  vital  minor  j 
third  of  the  eoele;  in  ell  tSe  other  ninths  1 
which  can  be  used  in  either  scale,  there  wfll  be 
at  least  one  note  which  is  chromatic. 

From  the  minor  ninth  ia  derived  that  con- 
spiouous  ohws  of  disomrds  celled  diminished 
sevenths,  which  are  its  inversions  with  the 
root-note  omitted.  They  are  aaid  theoretically, 
tiiet  is  in  just  intonetion,  to  he  mj  heish ; 
but  modem  musicians  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
well  content  with  the  chord,  and  from  Bach 
downwards,  they  even  go  to  the  length  of 
using  the  interval  of  e  diminished  seventii 
melodically  ;  which  shows  at  least  that  the 
mind  can  readily  grasp  it.  This  facility  may 
of  ooQiee  be  partly  owing  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  chord  occurs  in  modem  music. 
Theorists  have  complained  that  it  is  used  to 
excess,  and  in  some  senses  this  may  be  true ; 
but  if  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  e  good  dsal 
their  fault,  for  they  rarely  miss  the  opfwrtunitj 
toshowoff  mnohsuperfluoaaingennity  inpoiotiog 
out  to  their  diadples  the  ohemeleonlike  qnelttieB 
of  the  chord  and  its  various  uses,  which  it 
would  be  nnich  better  for  worthy  disciples  to 
find  out  for  themselves.  It  may  comfort  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  use  the  cheid  e  good  dsal 
at  times  for  really  musical  purposes,  to  point 
out  a  singular  example  in  a  prelude  in  G  minor 
for  organ,  by  Bach  (B.^*  XT.  pu  119),  too  long 
for  quotation,  in  whibh  there  is  a  descending 
series  of  twelve  <liminished  sevenths  alternating 
with  transitional  resolutions,  and  followed  by 
four  more  diminished  eeventhe  deeoending  in  e 
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'VOW  ;  making  in  all  a  notable  total  of  riztMQ 
^iuniniBhcd  sevenths  in  thirteen  bars. 

Further  particuUrs  conceniiug  the  character- 
iatiw  of  this  oboid  will  be  ftmnd  under  the  heada 
cf  Diminished  Intervals  and  Chan KK.  I.  3. 

The  complete  chord  of  the  Domiuant  ninth 
ii  ttam&timm  oaUed  the  *  Added  nintli*  b»- 
caoae  the  thinl  which  produces  the  interval  ia 
added  to  the  oou^te  chord  of  tho  Dominant 
MTenth.  c.  u.  ii.  r. 

NISARD,  Theodokk,  wlioae  real  name  was 
TJi-'odule  feleazar  Xavier  Norniand,  born  fit 
<^uarcgnon  in  Belgium,  Jan.  27,  1812,  was 
oidaiiMd  prieet  in  1886,  and  in  1842  beeama 
cm^niat  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  and  was 
employed  by  a  large  ecclesiastical  bookseller  to 
edit  books  uf  plain-suug.  Being  naturally  of  a 
cimtroversial  tun  of  lalnd,  ha  published  many 
pampVt!pt-8  on  qnestions  connected  with  rijusii  al 
Mt^hteulogy  ;  but  these  are  of  less  value  than 
Ui  edition  of  Dom  Jnmitbao'e  tnatin  on  La 
JBeitnce  d  la  Pratique  du  Plain-Chanty  from 
which  he  extracted  his  pamphlet  TV  la  Notntion 
proportitmeUe  du  Moyai-Agc  (Paris,  1847)  ;  his 
Elude*  $ur  lea  ancimnea  notations  m  usxcalts  de 
f'Kf'rttp^  (no  date),  directed  against  Fifetis ;  and 
finall/  his  remarkable  articles  in  d'Ortigue's 
JHMammain  Utwrgiqm,  kittorique,  dpnUique  du 
Plain-Chant,  etc  (1854).  Manj  other  titles 
are  given  in  Riemann's  Iverikm. 

NISSEN,  Eeika  Lie-.    Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  724. 

NISSEN,  Georo  NiGOLAVs  von,  Staatsrath 
of  Denmark,  was  born  nt  Ifadcralcben  (Den- 
markX  Jan.  22,  1761.  When  chaig^-d'alfaires 
at  Vienna  in  1797  he  made  the  aequaintanee  of 
Mosart'a  widow,  assisted  her  in  regulating  her 
embarrassed  affairs,  and,  in  1809,  marriwl  her. 
Retiring  from  official  life  in  1820,  he  settltd  in 
Seliburg,  where  he  died  March  24,  1826.  His 
biography  of  Mozart,  compiled  from  the  mass 
of  documents  then  in  existence,  and  from  the 
reeolleetiona  of  hie  wife  and  Monrt'i  aiiter, 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  widow, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  Feuerstein  of  Pima,  and 
'  Ankang '  (published  by  Breitkopf  k  Uartel, 
with  second  and  eheap  edition  by  O.  flenff, 
Leipzig,  1828).  0.  r.  p. 

NIXON,  HsNRY  UEoaoB,  bon  Feb.  20, 
1796,  at  Wtndieefeer,  was  eaeaawively  organist 
at  St.  George's  Clia|>el,  London  Road,  1817-20  , 
at  Warwick  Street  Chapel.  1820-86;  at  Hi. 
Andrew's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow, 
1836-39,  and  finally  at  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
flotithwark,  in  1839,  which  \ycmt  ho  hfLi  until 
bis  death  from  cholera  in  1849.  His  compoei- 
tione  ineln^  Are  Mimm,  a  Te  Deom,  *  Bnpice 
Victimae  Paschal!,'  •Dominns  regnavit';  a 
Cantata  written  for  Malibran  ;  Vespers  for 
every  festival  in  the  year,  many  of  them  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  foUo  Tolnmei, 
beeid<»  pianoforte  8<jlos  and  songs.  He  married 
in  1818  Caroline  Melissa  Danhy,  the  daughter 
of  John  Duilu*  Ao  glee  composer,  who  died 


in  1 85 7 ,  and  by  whom  he  had  tJiirtett  ohildnn ; 

among  them  were 

Jame^  Cassana  {lt>26-i2)y  a  vioimist,  and 
Hbnay  COTtbb,  the  fourth  aoo,  bom  1849 
in  London,  was  taught  music  and  the  organ  by 
Deval  of  Hull,  by  Henry  Smart,  Dr.  Steggali^. 
and  O.  A.  Macfarren.  He  wee  eaooeniTelyi 
oi^nist  at  churches  of  various  denominatiooa 
at  Hull.  Woolwich,  Blackheath,  Sj)anish  Place, 
and  iSL.  L/«onard's,  where  he  olliciauxi  Irom 
1872  to  1877,  being  also  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  R<  vnl  Academy  uf  Music.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Mu8.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1876.  Hb  compositions  inolnde  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  played  by  himself  and  Henry 
Blagrove  in  1871  ;  a  pianofort**  trio,  first  prize 
Trinity  Gull^c,  Loudon,  in  i&bO  ;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello;  ^nphonic  poem 
'  Palamon  and  Arcite,'  overture,  'Titania' 
(Cowen's  Concerts,  Dec  18,  1880) ;  concertstiick 
for  piano  and  oroheetra  ;  inadrigals,  part  songs, 
811(1  songs,  etc.  A.  c. 

NO  SURRENDKR.  A  famous  IHstcr  'party* 
tune,  almost  equally  popular  with  the  '  Boyne 
Water'  and  'Protestant  Boys'  (Lilliburlero), 
which  haa  br rn  ]/Iayi"d  at  the  aiirinal  aniiivprsary 
celebration  of  the  closing  of  the  gates  oi  Derrj 
for  over  200  jeon.  'Ac  ie  well  known  to  atndente 
of  Irish  history,  the  gates  of  Derry  were  closed 
against  the  array  of  King  James  11.  »>n  Friday, 
December  7,  1688,  and  the  event  Laii  ever  ^ince 
been  the  ocoaiioQ  of  an  Orange  display.  The 
words  w'^rr  wtitteTi  hx  ^Irs.  Tonna  (better 
known  as  'Charlotte  Elizabeth ')  in  1826,  but 
the  tune  can  be  deflnitelj  tmoed  beek  to  about 

the  year  1695,  but  was  not  printed  till  1808, 
and  lias  been  frequently  reprinted.  There  is  very 
little  ditference  in  the  settings,  but  the  following 
is  the  earliest  version  of  this  splendid  marching 

tiinp,  as  found  irj  a  MS.  music-book  holnn^ing 
to  Kane  O'Hara  (the  author  of  *  Midas  j,  dated 
1780 


A,  \  -— — 



w.  H.  o.  F. 

NOCTURNE,  NOTTURNO.  A  name  and 
form  of  oompoiition  the  origin  of  whkdi  ie  dne 
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to  John  Field,  whose  c:^!it''f'n  or  nineteen  so-  ' 
OftUed  Nocturnes  (although  nut  more  tlma  about 
twAr9  of  than  daasrve  ths  title—sM  Fibld)  are 
widely  and  deservedly  popular,  not  only  lor 
their  intrinsic  charm  of  fretihnees  and  simplicity, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  being  the  predecessors 
of  Ohopin's  Nocturnes,  which  undoubtedly  owe 
their  form,  thout?;!!  not  their  characteristic 
melancholy,  to  those  of  Field,  It  is  rvry  inter- 
tsting  to  oomiwn  soom  of  ih»  Nootnnifls  of  both 
oomjKJsors,— for  instance,  Field's  No,  5  in  Bi>, 
with  Chopin's  op.  32,  No.  2,  both  the  hrst  and 
second  subjects  of  each  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  other  composer.  The 
Italian  f  tnn  of  the  word,  Nottumo,  ia  employed 
by  Mozart  to  denote  a  piece  in  three  movements 
for  •triogi  in  two  bonu  (K,  886).  It  is  also 
used  by  Mondelssolm  for  the  title  of  the  lovely 
entr'acte  in  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
Music,  which  represents  the  sleep  of  the  lovers. 
More  recently  the  name  hn  been  uwd  to  oover 
s  mnltitade  of  mam  in  mora  tbaa  cm  Imaeh 


NOOTURNS  (Lat  NlMturni,  Nbdtmm  Om. 

Hones,  The  Night  Hours).  Portions  of  the 
Office  of  Matins,  consisting  of  Psalma,  Antiphons, 
and  Lcsaous  of  which  three  divisions  are  usually 
anng  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  one  only 
on  Ferial  Days.    [See  Matins.]       w.  h.  b. 

NODE  (Utin  lUiUus,  'a  knot The  vibntion 
of  •  ttring  may  ennme  many  dilltnent  fonns. 
In  Fig.  1  the  string  is  shown  vibrating  as  a 
whole  ;  in  Fig.  2  it  divides  int«  two  equal 
segments  ;  in  Fig.  3  into  three  equal  segments. 
These  segmenta,  where  the  amplitude  of  ribra- 

tion  is  grcat<>>^t,  nre  railed  Loo|>»  (.',  V\^.  2  imi 
3),  and  the  points  of  rest  between  them  are 
called  NodM(fi>. 


Wm.% 


Fta.  S. 


Fio.4. 


But  wben  a  tiring  is  plucked,  as  in  the  iiarp 

and  gtiitar,  or  bowed  as  in  the  violin,  it  does 
not  vibrate  in  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  just 
described,  but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  The 
motion  of  the  whole  string  combined  with  that 
of  its  halves  would  be  representofl  by  Fig.  4. 
Here  the  node  is  no  longer  a  point  of  complete 
rest  but  a  point  when  'Uie  amplitude  of  vibra* 
tion  is  least 

If  the  string  while  vilirating  ho  touched  at 

i»     i>  i^ngth,  as  in  playing  har- 

monics on  tbs  bsrp  OTI^lin,  all  fofmsof  Tibm* 


tion  which  have  loops  nt  thes<»  points  vanish, 
and  ail  forms  which  have  nodes  there  become 
more  marked.  Thns  it  is  poseibls  to  damp  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole  string,  n("  its  third  parta. 
of  its  fifth  partSi  et&,  leaving  tlie  vibrations  of 
its  halves,  of  its  fomth  parts,  of  its  sixth 
parts,  etc,  unimpeded. 

The  column  of  air  in  an  open  pipe  vihratiirg 
as  a  whole  has  a  node  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  partioks  of  air  press  and  Iran  which 
iiuj  BgaM  dmw  huak  (sss  1%  5^  ny 


ruk.6.  I 


t 


Thm  at      nods  the  air  do«  not  moro  bat 

undergoes  the  greatest  changes  of  density.  At 
tlip  lor>])  (/)  there  is  no  change  of  density  but 
great  amplitude  of  vibration.  The  open  ends  of 
the  pipe  are  always  loopa,  fbr  the  dsnsitf  at 
these  points  being  the  same  as  tlmt  of  tlie  ot^tf-r 
air,  does  not  change.  This  remains  true  whether 
the  pipe  havo  two^  tbiss,  or 
ilunm  in  Figp.  6  ai^  7.  . 

n       I  m 


Pio.y.  { 
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In  a  stopped  pii>e  the  closed  end  is  always  a 
node,  and  the  open  eml  a  loop,  whether  the 
column  of  air  vibnto  aa  a  wbois  (see  Fig.  8), 
or  divid<i  into  segmenti  as  shown  in  Figs.  9 

and  10. 


no.  8. 
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In  practice  both  an  open  and  a  Btop{)ed  pipe 
vibrate  not  in  any  one  of  the  ways  just  described, 
but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  Hero,  too,  as 
in  the  ease  of  strings,  the  node  ia  not  a  point  of 
complete  rest  but  of  least  motion 

Cbladni  showed  that  sand  strewn  on  vibrating 
plates  or  membranM  collects  along  the  lines 
where  the  motion  is  least.  These  are  called 
luxUU  lines,  and  may  asMune  a  varis^  of  sym- 
metric forms.  J.  L. 

NODUS  SALOMOKIS  (Solomon's  knot). 
A  celebrated  CanoT\  composed  by  Pietro  Vs- 
lentini,  and  deticnbed  by  Fr.  Kircher  in  bis 
*  Hosnrgia.*  It  was  originally  intended  to  be 
sung  by  ninety -six  voices,  disposed  in  twenty- 
four  choirs  ;  but  Kircher  afterwards  ascertained 
that,  provided  the  distribution  into  four- part 
ohoim  was  prapsrly  oanisd  cat,  tito  number  of 
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Toioea  might  bo  increased  to  five  hundred  and 
twelve,  or  eTen  to  twelve  millions  two  hundred 
tboasuid.  The  Ouida — in  which  four  notes 
en^  en  vmd   itnidi  as  foUom : — 


The  First  Choir  leads,  the  basa  and  tenor 
wtsring  together,  the  former  with  the  Guida, 
sad  the  Istter,  with  ita  inverdon,  beginning  on 
the  twelfth  above.  After  a  aemibreve  rest  the 
alto  sing>4  the  (7ui//n,  !Uid  the  txolile  its  irivfr- 
8ion  in  the  twelfth  above,  both  begiuniug  to- 
geflicr,  M  beibra.  All  tha  other  ohoin  rater  in 
tlic  aarne  way,  each  |>air  of  voices  beginning 
one  semi  breve  later  than  the  preceding  pair. 
But  when  the  nnmber  of  voima  exceeds  thirty- 
tiro,  the  notes  must  be  sung  of  different  lengths, 
some  choirs  taking  each  one  a»  a  Large,  others 
u  a  Long,  and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
euMtt  of  this  kind  is  no  work  of  art  «t  alL 
Arithmetically  conHidered,  it  reduces  itself  to  a 
very  simple  calculation  ;  while,  musioaUy,  it  is 
aothing  more  than  an  intolerable  drawl  on  the 
diofd  ef  O.  But  no  canon,  written  for  so  great 
ft  number  of  voices,  could  possibly  be  founded 
OQ  more  thiin  one  single  chord.       w.  s.  B. 

KOfiL  (Old  IV.  iVbiMl;  BmrgmkKan  Noi; 
NormaniVW/ ;  Poitevin iVau  ;  Oerni.  WriJmachU 
Gemng  ;  Eng.  Noteell,  Noueli,  Uhristmas  Carol). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  hymn  or  canticle  of  mediaeval 
origin,  composed  and  awng  in  bonow  of  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

The  word  No^  has  so  long  been  aooepted  as 
tlw  Fkeneh  eqnimlent  for  '  Christinas '  that  ws 
may  safely  dispense  \rit1i  a  dissertation  n]Kiu  itH 
•tymology.  Moreover,  whatever  opinions  may 
be  enteriiiticd  as  to  its  root,  it  is  impossible  to 
doobt  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  as  the  generic 
nani''  nf  the  Carol,  for  wo  continually  fuul  it 
embodied  in  the  Christmas  Uymn  or  Motet  in 
the  form  of  a  joyous  exehuttstion ;  sad  it  is 
ahnost  certain  that  this  particular  kind  of  hymn 
»is  first  cultivated  mthcr  in  France  or  Hur- 
gundy,  and  commonly  sung  there  in  vi'ry 
ancient  ttmss. 

Of  the  nuTncrnus  early  examples  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  the  most  interest- 
ing is,  undonhtedly,  the  fiumons  *  Phwe  de  Vine.' 
This  curious  carol  wag  annually  sung  at  Heauvais 
and  Sen«  on  the  pVa^t  of  the  Circumcision,  &n 
early  as  tiie  1  2th  eeutuiy  ,  and  formed  au  iniiMJrt- 
tat  part  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with  a 
fertaiu  pojmlar  Festival  called  t!ir  ■  l'."  t.  <]r  Vfu!- , ' 
on  which  an  ass,  richly  ca|)ariBoued,  and  bearing 
span  its  haflk  a  young  msidsn  with  a  ehild  in 
Mr  arms,  was  led  through  the  city,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  finally 
brought  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Cathedral, 
while  the  crowd  chanted  the  following  quaint, 
but  by  no  means  unnif  l  idiotis  ditty  [a  variant 
of  the  plain -song  melody  'Jesa  redemptor 


Hm.  liT*  Aa  •  aaa.  heat 

Hot.  tlrr   A*   -   im.  hral 

Scarcely  less  popular  in  Germany  than  the 
*  PtoBS  de  I'Aae '  in  FVsnoe,  were  the  heaotiftal 

carols  '  Rojwnct  in  laudibus '  (Wir  loben  all'  dn.-s 
Kindelein),  and  '  Dies  est  laetitiae '  (Der  Tag  der 
ist  so  freundlich} — the  latter  equally  well  known 
in  Holland  as  *Tis  sen  dach  van  vroliohkelt.' 
Both  the,se  examples  are  Ix'lieved  to  1»e  as  old  as 
the  13th  century  ;  as  is  also  another — *  Tempns 
sdest  floridnm*— of  equally  tuneful  eharseter. 
'In  dulci  jtibili)' — a  curions  mixture  of  Latin 
and  patois,  set  to  a  deliciously  8imj>le  melody— 
may  possibly  be  of  somewhat  lattn*  date. 

These  esrly  foi-ms  were  succeeded  in  the  16th 
aiu!  17th  cfnturies  hv  i  tmls  tn  itr  n.  with  more 
or  leus  success,  in  the  ^toly phonic  style.  The 
oredit  of  having  first  so  treated  them  is  gwoerally 
given  to  Franfois  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  Maitre 
de  Cha]ielle  to  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.,  and 
Henri  IV.,  on  the  strength  of  a  collection  of 
pieces,  entitled  'Mi^langes  de  la  Musi(|ue,'  jmb 
lishe<l  at  Paris  in  1610  — the  year  following  his 
decease.  But  Giovanni  Maria  Kanini,  who 
died  at  BSome  in  1607,  has  left  ns  a  magnificent 
example  in  the  form  of  a  motet — '  Hodie  Christus 
uatus  est  '—in  the  course  of  which  he  introduces 
the  exclauiatiun,  K t  No^ !  with  striking  effect ; 
and  Luca  Marenzio  puhUshsd  a  similar  oomiKMi- 
tion  adapted  to  th;r  "mm'  words  as  early  as  lfi88. 
[The  same  words  were  set  by  Sweelinok  and 
niauy  other  eomposem.]  As  Dn  Ganrroy's  col- 
lection was  contained  in  a  posthumous  volume, 
it  would  pt'rhajxs  be  impossible  now  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  rival  eom|io8ers  as  to  priority 
of  invention  ;  thooi^  the  French  Noels  will  of 
course  hc&T  no  comparison  with  those  written 
in  Italy  in  point  of  excellence.  Still,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  Itaiian  oompooeni  seem  to 
have  excited  no  spirit  of  emulation  among  their 
countrynicn  ;  while  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Du  Caurroy  collections  of  great 
value  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  France ; 
such  as  Jp'iTi  Franfois  Dan<lrieu'8  'SuiteiieNoela^* 
published  early  in  the  18th  century;  *Noei 
Borguignon  de  Oni  BarOcai,*  1730;  *Tradne» 
tion  des  Noels  BouTgoignons,' 1765;  'Kouveaux 
CanticiuesSjiirituelsProven^aux, 'Avignon,  1 750  ; 
and  many  others.  We  subjoin  a  few  bars  of 
Nanini's  motet,  and  of  one  of  Du  Caurroy*s 
Noels,  as  specimens  of  tbf  rli-:tinctive  "tylcs 
of  Italy  and  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century. 

So 
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The  history  of  oar  own  £ngliBh  carols  b&s  not 
yet  been  ezhMutively  treated,  nor  has  their 
mmio  raoeived  flM  sttentioii  it  dmayw.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  the  recurrence  of  Yuletido 
been  welcomed  Avith  greater  rejoicings  than  in 
EngUind  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Christmas  Carol  has  obtained  a  firm  hold,  leas 
vpOD  the  tAHtc  than  the  inmost  anectiotiH  of  the 
fMOple.  Kot  to  love  a  carol  ia  to  proclaim  one- 
■df  a  ehnrl.  Tet,  not  one  of  our  gmt  earn  posers 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  this 
subject  We  have  no  English  Noels  like  those 
of  Eostache  du  Caurroy.  Possibly  the  influence 
of  national  feeling  may  have  been  strong  enough 
in  early  times  to  exclude  the  refinements  of  art 
from  a  festival  the  joys  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  M  freely  open  to  themostanlstterad  psosuit 
as  to  his  sovereign.  But,  be  that  aa  it  may, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  old  verses  and  melodies 
have  been  perpetuated  among  us,  for  the  most 
port,  by  the  process  of  tradition  aloni,  without 
any  artistic  adornment  whatever;  and,  unless 
some  attempt  be  made  to  preowve  them,  we  can 
•osnely  hope  that  in  tfasie  days  of  cihange  tbey 
will  continue  much  longer  in  remembrance. 
There  are,  of  course,  some' happy  exceptions. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  famous  Boar's  Head 
Osrol — 'Caput  apri  defero  ' — will  ever  be  for- 
gotten at  Oxford.  The  fine  old  melody  sung  to 
'  Qod  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen/  possessing  as 
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it  does  all  tkm  bsst  qualifications  of  a  sterling 
hymn  tune,  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
verses  with  which  it  is  associated.  But  the 
beaoty  of  this  nobis  tone  can  only  bo  faOj 
appreciated,  when  it  is  heard  in  polyi'lmnic  i 
harmony,  with  the  melody  placed,  according  to 
th«  inWiialilo  owtom  «f  tho  1 7t]i  otntory,  in  the 
tenor.  A  good  oollsoliBD  of  English  oaroL^  so  I 
treated,  would  form  an  invaluable  addition  to 
our  store  of  popular  Choir  Music. 

Hm  bsst  aa  woU  as  tiioinoat  popdar  Ih^ish 
carols,  of  the  present  day  an  translations  from 
well-known  medieval  originals.  The  £ev.  J.  M. 
Nssle  was  peeoUarly  happy  in  bis  adaptatisas; 
among  which  ars  the  long-established  favouritsii 
'  Christ  was  born  on  Christmas  Day '  ('  Resonet  ' 
in  laudibus ')  ;  '  Good  Christian  men,  rejoice, 
and  sing '  (« In  dnUn  jabUo  *) ;  <  Boyal  Day  that 
chasest  ^^looni '  ('  Dies  est  laetitae ')  ;  and  '  Good 
King  Wenoeslas  looked  out'  ("Tempos  adsst 
floridum though  the  Legand  of  'Good  Kiag 
Wenoeslas '  has  BO  oomnoetioo  iriiatovir  niA  ths 
original  Latin  verses.* 

Of  modem  carols  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
ward  it  is  nnnooessary  to  aaj  nors  tiiaB  ttat 
they  follow,  for  the  moat  pori^  tlM  type  of  the 
ordinary  {>art-8ong.  w.  s.  a. 

The  subject  of  the  observanoe  of  Chriataiso 
by  song  and  music  is  so  wide,  and  materials  so 
scattered,  that  it  is  quite  im|K)e8ibl6  to  deal  with 
it  in  any  adequate  manner  in  such  a  work  as 
the  preasnt    In  Vnan,  oarol^oinging  appsois 

to  liave  had  alwava  an  important  place  in 
Christmajs  rites,  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  comparatively  modern 
French  carols  extant.  In  Scotland  the  practice 
of  carol-singing  practically  ceased  in  the  16th 
century,  and  has  not  yet  been  resumed.  In 
EngUmd  it  baa  ahraya  boon  ngsidad 
favour,  though  year  by  year  tta  tnditiaBil 
carols  are  heitfd  less  and  less. 

Ohristmas  carols  of  an  early  date  are  plenti- 
ftllly  aoattered  through  the  MSS.  preaerved  in 
our  great  libraiiss,  and  tha  Britiab  Mmsnm  Is 
rich  in  them. 

Bssidss  tho  religions  aspoet  tiia  caiol  hsa  alaa 
its  f^tive  feature,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  predominates  in  the  greater 
number.  The  religious  carols  were,  in  many 
casea,  taken  from  the  apocryphal  New  TestamenL 

It  is  stated  that  in  France  Christmas  carols 
were,  in  the  13th  century,  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  from  early  tirass  it  bas  bssnonstoni- 
ary  in  England  for  printers  of  garlands  and 
ballad  sheets  to  innue  annually  sets  of  the  popu- 
lar Christmas  carols.  The  tunea  to  which  such 
carols  as  '  God  rest  yoo,  monfa  Gsntlemen '  and 
others  similar  are  and  were  sung,  are  traditional 
melodies  coming  from  the  same  sources  as  the 

■  Sm  U>*  Bar.  T.  Halaon's  'Carol*  tor  Chrtttmattld*.  •  work 
«te<A,  BQkwtttMtMdlac  Ito  modwl  pntMufaMM.  «•  by  Uw  th»  bwt 
Oolltetlao  i^bt1ali«d  tm  »  pOMtar  torn.  (An  •SMUnt  wttcia 

v^.  im.  wriitm  irSSrJga  Wilswl       •!■»  Iks  MMas 
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English  folk-song,  and  the  journaln  of  the  Folk- 
Song  Sooifity  and  other  collections  of  English 
Mk-ndodiMflontain  many  interestingexainplea. 

The  following  bibliography  of  the  principal 
ooUactMM  of  carobi,  though  barely  touohing  the 
" — I  of  tin  iubject,  may  be  of  nrrioe. 

WjDkra  da  Wurdc  In  thli  ymit  h»  ImauA  tba  flnt  known 
wlntod  caltoetton  of  caraU.  Tb*  aad  lanf  of  on*  copy  only 
i«MlM<apdWM  llkniy|.aai«acwM«to  tk*  voil^aovs 
9a»MmA  onnL  Tb*  eofaMlMa  HMi-'Thw  MdcUJlM 
CbrirtmM—  earotn  n««lr  liOflMsijA  towdoa  to 
(Knt*  «t  the  *\gn«  at  tb*  Ikmi 
ymof  oar  I>ord  M.D.  XXL' 
,  A  n)jDiM  of  MT«a  oaroU  «aa '  ImpifaMii  Ml 
l«MMf7  by  Blciiwd  Kola 


Trom  thfo  time  onward  to  the  Iftfh  eentnry 

the  wllections  of  ChriHtraas  carols  were  mainly 
contined  to  garlands  and  broadaidee  iMued  anna< 
aUj  by  printers  of  ballad  lore  end  *  hietories, '  and 
thii  periodical  ueiieof  the  traditional  carol  is  still 
continued  at  the  present  day.  Many  scattered 
carols  are  to  be  found  in  different  works,  and 
Ritm  and  other*  have  reprinted  and  annotated 
many  from  early  priiited  sources,  and  from  manu- 
texipU.  William  Hone,  in  his  Ancieni  MytUriu 
imaibed^  1822,  prinU  a  list  of  eighty  nine  whioh 
were  then  commonly  known.  Also  in  his  Political 
Ckriitnuu  Carol,  circa  1820,  he  gives  an  air  to 
'God  rest  yon,  merrie  Gentlemen/  evidently 
from  a  twdittonel  aooroe,  being  praotioally  the 
first  of  the  popubr  tnditkmal  eeml  tmue 
printed. 

i'S  21  tHrte  OUbart.    Soma  Ancient  Chrlatuiu  Carols  with  lh» 
tuD«  to  whloh  Ibay  wwa  (oriBarly  umg  in  Um  Wart  of 

XcidawL   LiocMlaa.  ins.  Svck  (Saeended.  int.) 

iva  Wm  fUnilr*    ChrlatJBaa  Carola  Atirimt  an<l  Modern  .  .  . 

ftlKj  iivrlrririiii  of  Knoch  ProTlnclal  I'^oU.  Loiidun.  IHD.  8vo. 
m  CkrMinaa (;arolaaittNlpg*2grtato 

iM-oCCStu^aL^sfieiSlBouik  uSSSSa^9wf9htrlnr, 4t». 

IHl.  IbOL  Wri(ht     8p«Hin«o«  of  6m  Chrldmu  Oamli  aclactad 

tttmt  MSa  and  priiilad  »>«)k».    Prny  s...  :rly.  IMl. 
UO.  Tboi  Wrifht.    ttutic*  ad  CaroU  now  nnt  prtntad  from  a 

■aaoMstpt  of  tike  ISth  nntury.    Parry  Hudtty.  1S0. 
IM.  K.  r.  Ktmbault.    A  Llttla  Book  of  Chrtatntaa  UaroU. 
(UR-l  Wb.  Saodya.    ChrUtmastlda  :  lU  Illatory.  tattvMtok  Sad 
Ctntt.   LaadoB.   (A  lataradlUonofth*  vorktaMdlBlML) 
MS  T  Mahnora.    CaroU  for  Chri«tiua<tl-I<<.  fr.tlu. 
MB.  Jaakna  BylTcater.    A  (larlaml  <f1  ('linnluiAa  Caruli  AnHrnt 
aa4  MoMm  .  .  aom*  nevar  botore  piluted  .  .  Loodon.  J.  C. 
BoMaa,  IHl.  tteo. 
PMil  Wm.  Roak.   Seoca  of  tba  MatlTtty :  balaf  4 
4.  I*  -  ■■  ■ 


iwitU.  IfevaUo. 
J.  A.  Futlar  XaltUlMl  and  W.  H   Rockatro.  fUrt«B 
Bofliah  C»n>U  of  tha  nftaanth  Cantnrr  fr  iu  a  Ma.  nB  to 
Iba  Ubrary  of  Trinity  Collan.  CambrUtea.  4to. 
■H  W.  D.  V.  Duacomba.   A  CoUaettoa  •<  Ofii  I 
_    muc  at  Hvafiad  OUbodial. 
Ml  lar  O.  HIU.    ~ ~ 
VMkSonc 

NOHL,  Carl  Friedkich  Ludwio,  a  well- 
Inevii  writer  on  murio  ead  mmieal  enbjeete, 

ms  bom  at  Iserlohn  in  Westphalia,  on  Dec.  5, 
1831.  His  father  was  a  legal  functional^,  and 
iatsnded  that  the  eon  should  folloir  ^e  eame 
profession,  although  his  taste  for  music  showed 
itself  while  he  was  still  a  child.  He  was  educated 
&t  the  Gymnasium  of  Duisburg,  and  in  1850 
cotned  &e  UniTmity  of  Bonn.  Vnm  Bonn 
^  rrr.'H^ed  to  Heidelbeif,  in  order  to  pursa* 
^  legal  studies,  which  were,  however,  neglected 
ftrnuioal  and  literary  poreaiti.  At  Heidelberg 
he  deleiiiiiiwl  to  nu»  imuie  hie  pvobMlon, 


but  tills  idea  was  abandoned  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wishes,  and  he  continued  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  at  Berlin,  at  the  same  time 
receiving  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music 
from  Professor  Dehn.    In  1868  Nohl  entered 
the  Prussian  Oirfl  Serriee  aa  RefiBrendarius,  but 
in  1866  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  had  tO 
undertake  a  journey  to  France  and  Italy.  He 
returned  to  Berlin  in  1867,  and  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Professor  Kiel.    In  1858 
he  finally  abandoned  the  legal  jirofession,  and 
settled  at  Heidelberg,  the  University  of  whioh 
plaoe  oonferred  npon  him  tiie  degree  of  Doetor 
of  Philosophy  (1860).    In  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  in   1865  King 
Ludwig  II.  appointed  him  an  Honorary  Professor 
in  the  University.    In  1872  he  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where    he  resided  as  teacher  of 
nmsical  history  and  lesthetics  until  hie  death, 
Dec.  16,  1886.   Space  will  not  alknr  of  cur 
inaerting  a  complete  list  of  Nolil's  works : 
many  of  thtmi  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  are  known  in  this  country.    His  Mozart't 
LtUtn  (1886),  JMftoeen'e  Ldten  (1886  and 
1867),  LeUerM  of  Musicians  (1866),  OlwJc  and 
Wagner  (1870^  J>U  Bssthoven  Feier  (187 1)» 
Bse^anm  aeeerding  lo  Ike  Btprmntaikm  tflds 
ConUmporariss  (1877),  Life  ^Beethoven  (1864- 
1877),  Mozart  aeeording  to  the  Rrprtsnitations 
of  his  Coniemporaries  (1880),  and  other  works 
on  Moart  and  Beethoven,  are  valnable  am- 
tributions  to  the  musical  literature  of  the  time, 
and  have  gone  through  many  editions,    w.  b.  s. 

NOIR&  The  HVeneh  neae  tar  a  «ntahel, 
or  quarter-note. 

NOLA,  DoMRNico  i>A,  whose  proper  name 
seems  to  have  been  Don  Joan  Domenico  del 
Giovane,  was  bom  at  Nola  in  tiie  kta^om  of 
Naplfs  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  the 
Chnreh  of  Uie  Annmuiata,  Naplee.  Hie  pab> 
lioations,  appearing  between  1641  and  1564, 
consist  of  one  V>ook  of  motets  a  6,  some  books 
of  Villanelle  a  'd  and  Madrigals  a  4  and  5. 
Hie  yillanelle  were  aflerwarde  re-odited  bj 
Claudio  Merulo  in  1567.  Several  of  his  Madri- 
gals appeared  in  latisr  oollectiona.  Ambros 
mentions  a  book  of  raotete  a  6  and  8  (Venice, 
1575),  which  is  not  indicated  in  the  Quellen^ 
LfTiknn.  Three  of  liis  Madrigals,  which  have 
melody  and  good  workmanship,  have  been  re> 
pnbiialied  in  Tondii'e  Vmrit  MmtetOe  im  /toftte, 

vol.  i.  J.  R.  M. 

NON  NOBIS  DOMINE.  A  celebrated 
Canon,  generally  sung  in  England,  as  a  subeti* 
tutu  for  'Grace  after  meat*  at  pnbUo  dinnen 
and  on  other  festive  occAsionn. 

English  hiatmians  are  imauimous  in  describ- 
ing *  Non  Nobie  Domino'  as  the  eompoeition  of 
William  Byrd  ;  but  it  is  not  to  l>e  founrl  in  any 
volume  of  his  published  works,  though  the 
subject  appears  in  one  of  the  *  Gantionee  aaerae ' 
printed  bj  Byrd  and  Tidlia  in  1676a  Burn^ 
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telli  tm  that  the  auliwt  copy  to  whlbh  Bjrrd's 

name  is  appended  is  that  inserted  in  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can.'  It  is  andoabtedly  to 
b«  found  in  that  curious  work  ;  but  nmther  in 
ths  editioQ  of  1662  nor  that  of  1658  is  the 
author's  name  mentioned  ;  and  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  edition  printed  in  1661,  though 
■troni^y  mupeeted,  bns  never  bem  aatiafiMfeorily 
proved.  Dr.  Pe])iisch,  in  his  Treatise  o%  ffar- 
mony  (1730-1731),  distinctly  calls  it  'the 
famona  Canon  by  William  Byrd,'  [Mattheson, 
in  the  Vollkom.  Capri Im.  (1739),  refers  to  it  as 
being  Bynl's]  and  no  doubt  seems  to  liave  l>e«n 
felt  on  the  subject  until  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  ISHi  eentury,  when  OuioRiedotti  psbUdiecl, 
■t  Amsterdam,  a  concerto,  founded  on  the  well- 
Irnown  theme,  which  he  attributed  to  Palestrina. 
Palestrina  has,  indeed,  used  its  o{ieniug  clause 
more  than  coce  ;  Botebly  in  his  madrigal, 
•When  flowery  mondows  drck  t!i»>  yen' — one 
of  the  lovoUest  that  ever  was  written.  This, 
however,  provee  nothing:  He  hae  net  treeted 
it  as  a  canon — in  which  form  it  bears  far  less 
resemblance  to  his  peculiar  style  than  to  that  of 
Josquin  des  Pr^.  The  subject,  moreorer,  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  one  ;  and  has  ewn  been 
oalled,  by  Morley,  'a  most  common  point.' 
Handel  has  used  it,  in  his  '  Ualleliyah  Chorus,' 
in  'I  will  ting  onto  the  Lord'  («brael'y,i  and  in 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  Bach 
has  employe<l  it  as  the  subject  of  an  '  Allabreve 
per  Organo  pleno,'  in  D  (B.-0.  zxxriii.  p.  121). 
Mendelssohn  has  also  used  the  few  opening  notes 
in  '  Not  only  unto  him  ' — the  last  chorus  in  •  St. 
Paul ' ;  and  these  notes,  phrased  exactly  as  in 
the  eanoo,  will  be  found  among  the  wona  of  ao 
many  composers  that  it  is  clear  tliey  are  looked 
Upon  as  oommon  property.  But  the  subject  is 
not  the  canon.  It  is  in  the  ingenuity  of  that 
that  the  true  merit  liea.  We  claim  that  merit 
for  Hyrd.  Ricciotti  may  possibly  have  been 
tempted  to  accord  it  to  Palestrina,  on  the 
aothoritf  of  a  veiy  anoient  copy,  said  to  be 
preserved  in  tho  Vatican,  enpnivod  upon  a 
plate  of  gold.  But  it  does  not  apjpear  that 
Palestrina's  name  ia  appended  to  i£{b  copy  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Intro- 
duction  to  Dr.  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,' 
printed  in  1700,  special  mention  is  made  of 
<  Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notsa,'  *PNaenr'd 
in  tire  in  the  Vatican.' 

The  canon — a  perpetual  one,  in  the  Mixo- 
Ijdian  Mode— !■  oapable  of  many  aolutions,  all 
mhibiting  a  freedom  of  treatment  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  strict  laws  of  counter|Kiint. 
The  most  noticeable  deviations  from  rule  are 
aonio  hidden  ootavee,  which  asan  to  fimi  an 

essential  element  in  the  construction  of  the 
aeoond  olause,  and  a  certain  Changing-note  in 
the  Ibrm  of  an  aaoending  seventh,  v^Ueh  last 
fault,  however,  would  not  appear  were  the  parte 
made  to  leave  off  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one 


at  a  tfana,  aa  they  bsgui.  The  leading  paxt — 
technically  termed  the  O^Mm — taken  nfc  its 

true  pitch  is  as  follows : — 

TheefanpleBt  eolntkm  of  which  it  aeema  oapable 

is  in  two  {)art8,  of  which  the  first  leads,  w  ith 
the  Quida,  while  the  second  follows,  after  a 
breve  rest,  in  the  fifth  below,  singing  the  B 
flat  in  order  to  preserve  the  tonalSly.  The 
cliiff  demerit  of  this  lies  in  the  proTninenoiP 
which  it  gives  to  the  hidden  octavea  already 
mentioned. 

In  another  two-|iart  solution  the  upper  voice, 
leading  with  the  Guida^  is  followed  after  a 
semibrove  rest  by  the  lower  one  in  the  fourth 
below  ;  aU  tiw  Fa  in  the  aaoond  voioa  being 
made  sharp. 

In  a  third  the  Guida  leads,  as  before,  and 
the  lower  voloe  Mlowa^  allw  three  aiantbtefe 
rests,  in  the  octave  below. 

These  three  solutions — in  so  far  aa  they  aie 
complete  in  two  parts — seem  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  notice  ;  but  they  form  the  )>aaia  of  all 
solutions  for  a  grontcr  numl>er  of  voices. 

The  solution  usually  sung  is  in  three  parta 
The  IVeble  leada.  Tha  ilto  IbDewn  aftnr  a 
soiiiibreve  rest  in  the  fourth  below,  singing 
•  all  the  Fa  sharp.  And  the  Tenor  enters,  three 
semibreve  rests  after  the  Ouida^  in  the  octave 
below  it.* 

Another  three-part  solution  may  be  formed, 
aa  follows.  The  Treble  leada,  with  the  Guida. 
The  Alto  fbUowa,  after  a  bt«(ve  i«at^  in 
fiflh  below,  singing  the  B  flat  And  the  TflMf 
enters,  one  semibreve  later  than  the  Altoy  hi 
the  octave  below  the  Ouida,  We  believe  that 
this  solution — whioh  ia  at  Inat  aa  aHaetive  ■■ 
that  in  general  use,  and,  in  somo  plae<*s,  even 
more  so — has  also  remained  hitherto  undis- 
ooversd* 

Among  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  solution  io 
four  parts.     Tlie  Tenor  leads  with  the  0%id^, 
The  lUss  follows,  after  a  breve  rest,  in  the  i 
fifth  below,  singing  the  B  flat     The  Alto 
enters,  a  breve  after  the  Bass,  in  the  fourth 
abova  tha  Mfe,  ainging  the  B  Hat  TIm  < 
Treble  begina  a  semibreve  after  the  Alto,  an 
octave  above  the  Guida.     In  order  to  work 
out  this  solution,  the  seventh  note  in  the  Alto 
must  be  made  a  semibreve  and  the  eighth  a 
minim  ;  and  the  three  last  notea  in  the  Treble 
must  be  F,  F,  C,  instead  of  B,  B,  A.    No  due 
can  be  obtained  either  aa  to  ti»e  antiionihip  «r  \ 
the  date  of  this  very  interesting  MS. 

•  W«u«bfir«  annmlnr  UutitkacMM  toaWMatMi  Iraaiaik  ' 
nUmorvtrnjuantlT  tr.iMpa«iellMSaanhliiew|  wSMflV 
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BttiTMj  «nt«rtaint  ni,  on  the 

Authority  of  Hilton,  with  A  aolutum  in  whioh 
all  the  pAits  are  inrertod  ;  tliua — 


Tb«  Gmida  k  hero  led  off  by  the  second  Toioe. 
The  first  follows  after  a  scmibreve  rest,  in  the 
fourth  above.  The  third  eutera,  two  aeniihrt-vea 
after  the  second,  in  the  twelfth  below  the  Guida. 
W<»  give  this  solutimi  for  what  it  is  worUi ;  but 
it  pr««!nts  so  many  cruditios  that  it  ia  ini{)ossihle 
to  believe  it  can  ever  have  entered  into  the 
oompooer's  original  design.  w.  8.  r. 

HON  PLUS  ULTRA  ;  the  tiUe  of  a  pintic- 
forte  sonata  in  K  by  Woelfl  (op.  41),  jiuMisI  (I 
in  1807  (I),  and  intonded  to  express  tliat 
BMolMnical  diillflaltyMald  no  ftirthsr  gow  The 
full  title  is  '"Sou  Plus  Ultra.  A  Grand  Sonata 
for  the  Pianoforte,  in  which  ia  introduced  the 
fiaTourito  Air  Life  let  us  Cherish,  with  Variations. 
Composed  auii  dedicated  to  Miss  £.  Binny  by 
J.  Woelfl.  Op.  41  London  I  Piriatsdaad  told 
for  the  Mthor  by  J.  La  vena.' 

The  diallenge  wss  answsrad  by  '  Pfau  ultra,* 
the  title  affixed  by  the  publishers  to  Dussek's 
sonata  '  Le  re  tour  k  Paris'  in  A  flat  (op.  71) 
on  its  publication  in  England.  Its  full  title  is 
'FiuB  Ultra.  A  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte, 
eom|iosed  and  dedicated  to  Non  Pln<^  rUni,i 
by  J.  L.  Dussek.  Op.  71.  Loudon:  (JiaucUetti 
tid  SpentL'  The  dete  of  pablfoftticii  of  the 
second  work  is  probably  1808.  o. 

NONE  (Lat.  Uffirium  (vfl  Or  alio)  ad  Tforam 
N(mam^  Ad  Nonam).  The  last  of  the  '  Lesser 
Hours  '  in  the  Roman  Brtviiiiy. 

The  Ofiice  consists  of  tlie  Vrrsirle  and  Re- 
sponse, '  Dens  in  adjutohum  '  ;  a  Uyntn — 
•Rwttin  Dsns  tsiiAT  vigor* — ^wfaidmcnrerohanges ; 
the  last  forty-eight  verses  of  the  Psalm,  '  Beati 
imniaculati,'  sung  in  three  divi.sions,  but  under 
•  single  An ti[)h on  ;  the  Capitulmn  and  Rcsikju- 
sorium  for  the  Season  ;  and  the  Prayer  or  Col- 
le»'t  for  the  Day.  Tin  I'lain  song  Music  for 
None  will  be  found  in  the  Autiphonal.  w.  s.  ft. 

NONET  (ItsL  iWmsMo)^  A  cumpoHition 
writtsn  far  nine  voices  or  instrumentM. 

A  Voral  Nonet  is  rarely  called  into  fixistence 
without  some  s|>ecial  raiiond' Ui  e.  For  iiiHtance, 
in  the  polypbcmio  schools  it  not  unfrequently 
results  from  the  union  of  two  choirs,  one  for  fiva 
and  the  other  for  four  voices,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ailiiprfi  oelebrated  Mimrtrt ;  whUs  in  opsntio 
mmio  H  becomes  a  self-evident  noosirity  wbon- 
ever  nine  characters  are  bronplit  upon  th<»  ft/i^ye, 
either  together  or  in  succciwion  during  the 
eonrae  of  •  continnoos  ssriss  of  movements,  as  in 
the  Finale  to  the  first  Act  of  '  Die  Zauberfldte.' 


•  'ttAltatatoki 


Among  the  ffnr  instramental  nooets  prodnced 

since  the  time  )f  Mozart  the  first  place  mu.st 
untiucstionably  be  accord «»d  to  Spohr's  delight- 
ful op.  31,  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
combined.  [Rheinberger's  nonet  for  flute,  oboSi 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  with  violin,  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double  bass  (op.  ld&)  and  Stanford's 
serenade  for  two  violins,  violn,  violonosUo^ 
double  baas,  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bemnn 
(op.  95)  may  be  mentioned.]  w.  s.  B. 

NONNE  8ANGLANTE,  LA.  Opera  in  five 
acts;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  from 
Lewis's  '  Monk  ' ;  music  by  Gounod.  Produced 
at  the  Paris  (irand  Op^a,  Oct.  18,  1854.  o. 

NOORDTor  NOORTH,  Aktbomt  vaw,  isonlj 
known  as  being  in  1659  organist  of  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk  at  Amsterdam.  In  that  year  there  was 
puhliahed  of  him  a  TabtUalur-Boeck  for  the  organ 
containing  a  number  of  tiie  French  Psalm  tunes 
varied  at'cording  to  the  vcr«fs,  find  nix  Fantasias 
in  fugue-form.  The  music  appears  on  a  double 
■tnte  of  six  lines  eoelk  with  two  elef<iignAtores  to 
each  stave,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  {>art  for 
the  left  hand  given  in  Old  German  tablaturo 
under  the  stave.  The  work  baa  recently  been 
republished  in  modern  score  by  the  Vereeniging 
Yoor  Nnnnl-Nederlnrirls  'Muzirkgeschiedenis,  vol. 

xix.  One  of  the  Fantasias  is  also  given  in  Kitter, 
(7«KMdU«  det  Orgtlspids,  Bd.  iL  No.  S6.  9,  n.  m. 

NORCOME,  Daniel,  son  of  a  lay-clerk  of 

St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  himself  a 
lay-clerk,  was  born  there  in  1676.  Having  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  was 
deprivrd  of  liin  Inv  rlrrkRhijiand  ■wvvA  to  }Vii«!«;r1i, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  instrumentalists  in 
the  Vioerqpil  GhspsL  His  name  ooonn  in  n 
list  of  the  members  of  the  chapel  in  1641.  He 
contributed  a  madrigal,  '  With  Riigel's  face  and 
brightness,'  to  'The  Trmmplis  of  Onaua,' 
1601.  W.  B.H. 

NORDICA,  Lilian,  or  Lii.UAN",n<f^NoT'.Tnv, 
was  bom  May  12,  1859,  at  Farntington,  Maine, 
U.8.A.  She  was  tsnght  singing  by  John 
O'Neill,  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston. 
She  tiT^t  sang  in  the  vocal  quartet  of  Dr.  Put- 
nam a  church,  and  afterwards  'in  an  extended 
concert  tour  throughout  America  principally 
with  till  llnr:  lf>1  and  Haydn  Society  and  with 
Theodore  1  iionios's  Orchestra,  wiUi  unvarying 
snoosM'  (Pratt).  On  May  21  and  23,  1878, 
she  came  to  England  and  aaag  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  Gilmore's  Ameriran  Vnitd.  Sho 
then  studied  singing  at  Milan  witii  buiigiuvauni, 
and  on  April  SO,  1870,  made  a  anooesaful  d^bnt, 
under  the  name  of  Nordica,  at  l^rescia  as 
Violetta  in  'Traviata.'  After  singing  in  other 
cities,  Berlin,  Dantzig,  etc,  she  was  engaged  in 
1881  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  saii<^  as  Philine, 
Amalia  in  '  Un  Ballo,'  etc.  On  .luly  21.  1882, 
she  made  her  dobut  in  '  Faust '  and  sang  on 
Dea  15  in  'Hamlet,'  having  studied  the  lead- 
ing soprano  parts  under  Gounod  and  Tlionias. 
In  the  same  year  she  married  Mr.  Frederick 
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A.  OowOT,  and  for  a  tiim  ntind  into  prirate 

life.  After  eighteen  months  of  married  life 
sbe  lost  her  husband  in  a  balloon  accident 
in  an  attampt  to  oraai  the  BngUah  Ohannol. 

In  1885  aho  roap{»cared  on  the  stage  at 
Boston,  made  a  long  tour  vrith  Mapleson  in 
America  and  the  Engliah  provinoea,  and  under 
him  on  March  12,  1887,  she  mado  her  d^but 
at  Covciit  Garden  as  Violetta — apj*earing  later 
as  Uiida  and  ^largaret  with  instant  success,  on 
aooount  of  the  purity  of  her  stylo  and  tho  noh« 
nens  and  roundness  of  her  upjier  register.  On 
March  24  she  sang  at  tlie  Pliilharmonio.  The 
aame  year  she  was  engaged  by  Harris  for  his 
Dnuy  Lano  season,  where  she  sang  as  Lucia, 
Donna  Elvira,  Valentino,  Aida,  etc.  From  1888 
to  1893  she  sang  ereiy  season  under  Harris, 
•t  Ooyont  Gaidon»  in  n  great  variety  of  parts, 
ft<!ding  to  her  repertory  Selika  and  Klsa.  On 
July  26,  1893,  she  created  the  part  of  Zelica  in 
Stanford's  *  Veiled  Prophet '  She  also  sang  with 
mneh  onooan  in  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palaoo, 
in  oratorio  at  Albert  Hall  and  St.  James's  Hall 
(Novello  concerts),  the  Handel  and  provincial 
natiTala,  and  other  oonoerts.  In  1889  she  MOg 
in  the  winter  Beason  under  Abl>cy  and  Grau,  and 
again  in  1893.  In  1894  she  sang  Elsa  in 
'  Lohengrin '  at  Bayreuth.  In  1896  she  married 
in  Amerioa  a  Hungarian  tenor  singer  Zoltan 
Dome,  whom  she  afterwardfl  divorcwl.  In  1897 
she  sang  again  at  the  Handel  Festirai  In 
1898  and  1899  and  again  in  1902  she  returned 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  added  to  her  rejwrtory 
Donna  Anna,  Susanna,  I.solde,  Briinnhilde,  etc. 
Mme.  Nordica  is  one  of  the  few  artists  ^vho 
oan  enel  both  in  dramatic  and  florid  singing, 
though  she  is  a  better  singer  thnn  actress.  Her 
third  marriage,  with  Captain  Joseph  Raphael 
de  la  Mar,  wae  annoonoed  in  Le  iUiMtrti  in 

1905.  A.  C. 

NORDISA.  Romantic  opera  in  three  act.s, 
words  and  umsic  by  F.  Cordur.  Produced  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Comi>any  at  Liverpool  on  Jan. 
26,  and  at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  M. 

NORDHAAK,  Richard,  a  name  known 
mainly  to  the  biographen  of  Grieg,  as  he  had 
an  important  influence  on  that  com{M)eer's 
career.  He  was  born  at  Clu i-itianiii,  June  12, 
1842,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Kiel  and  KuUak  ;  he 
wrote  inoidental  music  to  Bjoninon's  '  Mary 
Stuart '  and  '  Sirrurd  Slenihe,'  iiinl  threw  hini- 
•elf  with  ardour  into  the  cau»«^  of  Norwegian 
nntional  mnrio,  collecting  and  editing  folk  .nougs, 
etc  Ho  and  Ciri  g  were  fellow- workers  with 
this  object,  an  1  hi-^  f>nr!v  deatli  on  March  *20, 
18(JU,  deprived  iti^  tnend  and  his  country  ut'au 
enthusiastio  sapporter.  M . 

NORMA.  Opera  in  two  acts;  words  by 
Bomani,  music  by  BelliuL  Produced  at  Milan, 
Dee.  26, 1881  (DonaelU,  Ftota,  Grisi).  In  Paris, 
Italions,  Deo.  8,  1835.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
King's  Tlieatre,  Jnno  20,  l!<33:  in  English 
(Planchi),  Drury  Lane,  June  24,  1837.  o. 


NORMAN,  Barak,  viol  and  violoncello 

maker,  1688-1740,  London.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  old  English  school  of  viol-makers,  and  on* 
of  the  firet—if  not  the  Srat — to  WMinfaotme 
violoiioellos  in  England.  Hi.s  earliest  work  is 
iu  ituitatiou  of  Thomas  Urquhart,  whose  pupil 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  ;  later  he  copied  the 
Maggini  models,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
double  purfling.  His  violoncellos  and  tenors  are 
skilfully  modelled,  they  are  rather  high  in  build, 
the/holeo  eoBMnrhnt  German  in  ehanuler ;  the 
wood  used  for  the  bellies  is  of  goo<l  quality  ;  the 
varnish  is  very  dark.  His  name  or  monogram 
ia  found  executed  in  purfling  under  the  ftnger- 
board  of  ell  his  instruments.  In  1715  Barak 
Norman  wont  into  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
Cross  and  carried  on  a  joint  business  with 
him  nt  the  aign  of  the  Bam  Viol  in  St  PMl'a 
Churchyard.  George  Hart,  TV//*  Vu>lirt,  iU 
Faijuma  Makers,  etc.  K  Heron -Allen,  Violin- 
Making  a*  it  }Va»  and  !».  Moms,  Brituk 
FioUn- Makers.  Seiidyi  and  Fonter,  Mklorf 
of  the  Violin.  E.  h-a. 

NORRIS,  Thomas,  Muh.H.,  bom  at  Mere 
near  SaUehnrj,  in  Angnat  1741  (baptised  on 
the  1 5th),  was  a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
under  Dr.  Stephens.  He  appeared  as  one  of 
the  principal  soprani  at  the  Worcester  Festival, 
1761,  and  Hereford  Festival,  1762,  and  iu  the 
latter  year  at  Drury  Lane  in  'The  S{>ring,*  a 
pasticcio.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Ghrisfc  Ohnreh  Oathedral,  Oxford ;  in 
November  of  the  same  year  graduated  at  Oxford 
a3  Mus.R.,  his  ctercise  (two  anthems,  'The 
Lord  is  king '  and  '  I  will  alway  give  thanks ') 
being  performed  in  thoHoiio  School,  Nov.  12  ; 
and  on  Dec.  15  wa.?  r"lin'if>n  organi.st  of  St.  Jnhr'a 
College.  In  1766  he  ap£>eared  at  the  (jlouo^ter 
FotiTB]  aa  a  tenor  amger,  and  oontimied  to  atng 
at  tho  Meetings  of  tho  Throe  Choirs  until  1 788. 
On  Nov.  6,  1771,  he  was  admitted  a  lay  clerk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.'  He  ^ng  at  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784  (when  hie 
delivery  of  the  final  recitatives  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  and  of  'Thy  rebuke,'  and  '  Behold  and 
see,'  in  '  Heariah,'  was  greatly  admired),  and  at 
meet  of  the  subsequent  performances  in  the 
Ahbey.  He  sang  also  at  the  oratorioN  in  Ix>ndon. 
In  1790  h(2  was  engaged  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  But  the  effort  proved  fatal ;  ten  days 
afterwanls  (Sept.  3,  1790),  he  expired  at  Him- 
ley  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward.  Fonii  oempoaed  setaral 
anthems,  only  one  of  which  has  been  printed  ; 
six  symphonies  for  strings,  with  two  hautboys 
and  two  horns  (in  the  Royal  College  of  Music), 
and  some  glees  and  other  vocal  pieces.  [A 
catch  hy  him  is  in  tlip  thin!  vohntio  of  Sibbala' s 
Collection  of  Cat<  he.s,  and  he  wrote  an  overtore 
to  PnroeU'a  *  Tempest '  mnaiOi  of  whidi  a  eow 
ia  in  the  Britiah  Mnaanm»  Add.  MS.  81,450.^ 

WwU  (;atk.  Org.  p.  «&] 
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Hk  tumr  wm  much  pr«;)udioed  by  h*bite  of 

iBt*mp<^rrinrr.  w.  n.  H. 

NOEKiS,  William,  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Okftpel  Soyml  At  tlio  oonnuition  of  Junci  II. 
in  1685  ;  afterwards  a  member  of  the  choir,  and 
ma-ster  of  the  choristers  of  Linr-oln,  his  appoint- 
meut,  tu  the  latter  office  being  con tirmed  iu  1691. 
An  anthem  by  him,  *Ble«ed  are  those,'  was 
printed  in  Playford'a  '  Divir.e  Cc>m[ianion,' and 
a  service  and  two  anthems  are  in  the  Tudwajr 
OoUMtion  (Had.  MB.  7S40).  H«  oompotd  tn 
ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  believed  to  have  been 
performed  in  London  in  1702  ;  the  MS.  wa.s  in 
the  poasession  of  Bei\jamin  Jacob,  and  was  sold 
with  tiM  iMt  of  his  library  in  1880,  but  has 
Trot  hrrn  traced.  Norris  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1710,  but  his  name  doet  not  occur  in 
tlw  Cha|>ttr  Bolls  sftvr  1700.         w.  h.  h. 

NORTH,  Francis,  Lokd  Guilford,  bom 
at  Kirtling,  Cambridgeshire,  in  16:?7  (haptizcd 
Nov.  2),  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coiuuiou  i^ieas, 
•ad  ttftarwaida  Kwper  of  the  Qiwt  Seal,  one  of 
the  best  amateur  musidans  of  his  time,  published 
aoonymoualy  in  1677  tkilom»pkical  Eagay  on 
Mhitiek,  oonteiniQg  aome  enrimu  obienrftti«»a 
oil  thepliaiioiiMinof  aonndai,  Hediadfia|it.  5, 
1685. 

The  Ho.v.  Roger  North,  hia  brother,  born  at 
Tostock  in  Suffollc,  Sept  8, 1058,  ma  alto  bred 

ti)  thf'  Unr,  nnrl  became  Attorney- General  to 
James  U.  He  wrote  several  £unily  biographies 
and  other  wofka,  but  Ua  otaiin  to  mantum  hen 
is  as  author  of  Memoiret  of  Musiclc,  a  well-written 
sketch  of  the  prof»ress  of  the  art  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  (Greeks  to  1 728.  The  MS.  remain<xi 
IB  the  family's  posseaeion,  nopabliahod,  until 
when  [after  being  n>Mr!ir-f!  from  thr  shop 
of  a  country  brokerj  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Ooofga  TViwoahoiHl  Smith,  then  orgaatotof  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  pub- 
li*he<l  in  1846  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rim 
bttult.  [The  tirst  185  pages  of  the  MS.  ooutuin 
•  treatise,  The  Musical  Oremmarian,  nevw 
printed.]  N  ith,  who  was  a  skilled  musical 
amateur,  died  at  Bougham,  March  1,  1733-34. 
w.  H.  R. ;  oometioiia  ftom  Dkt,  qf  iVol.  Biog. 
ftnd  additions  from  F.  K. 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  FESTIVAL, 
Hanlbt.    Sec  Ff-stivaus,  vul.  ii.  p.  29. 

NOBWICH  FESTIVAL.  The  establishment 
of  Triennial  Festivals  at  Non\  irh  date,s  from  the 
year  1824,  but  previous  to  this,  Musical  F<«itivals 
imha1<lJlll770, 1802, 1809, 1811, 1818, 1814, 
and  1817.  Theae  generally  consisted  of  two  or 
more  miscellaneotis  concerts  held  eitlier  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  or  the  theatre,  and  of  oratorios 
aad  aalaetions  of  sacred  musio  perfonnad  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter's  Mancroft.  On  these 
oocaaions  the  band  was  chiefly  ooropoaed  of  local 
iWMieUnB,  both  amateur  and  profeaaional,  led 
by  London  prindpals  under  different  conductors, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Dr.  Ueckwith. 
In  1824  the  scheme  of  Triennial  Festivals,  after 


having  bean  broMdied  by  B.  M.  Baoon^  and  diB> 

cussed  for  some  years,  was  finally  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Philip  Martineau,  surgeon,  of 
Norwioh.  A  oborna  of  1 50  voices  was  formed 
and  trained  by  Edward  Taylor,  afterwarda 
Greaham  Professor,  assisted  hy  the  Cathedral 
organist,  Zecliariah  Buck.  The  band  consisted 
of  110  perfonnan,  and  tho  eendnetor  waa  Sir 
George  Smart.  The  Festival  was  attended  by 
10,087  people,  and  was  a  great  tinanciai  success, 
tlia  sum  of  4S411 :  4  :  2  being  lianded  over  to 
the  N<»fo3k  and  NorM-ich  Hospital,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  Since  1824  Festivals  have  been 
held  at  Norwioh  triennially,  but  the  pecuniary 
aooeaaa  haa  navwbaao  ao great  aa  in  that  year ; 
in  1854,  and  1869  the  expenses  were  in 

ezceaaof  the  receipts.  The  conductor  from  1 824 
to  1880  waa  Sir  Oaoige  Smart ;  from  1839  to 
1842,  Professor  Taylor  ;  from  1842  to  1878, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict;  and  from  1881  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  Alberto  Kandegger.  In  1889 
Spohr  waa  preaant,  oondnotad  hia  'CUvaiy,' 
played  hia  Concertino,  'Sonst  und  Jctzt,'  and 
with  Blagrove  a  Goncertante  for  two  violins. 
Ha  woald  hava  oome  again  in  1842  for  the  per* 
formance  of  his  '  Fall  of  Babylon  '  if  he  could 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Caasel.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  artists  who 
hava  onng  at  thaaa  FaatiTala ;  it  wonld  inolida 
tViP  namrs-  of  all  the  greatest  vocalists  of  the 
century,  from  Mrs.  Billington  and  Braham  (in 
1802)  downwarda.  Apart  from  the  stock  pieces 
the  following  may  he  mentioned ;  Mozartl 
•Davidde  Penitente  '  (1848),  Bexfield's  '  Israel 
Restored '  (1852),  Pierson's  'Jerusalem  '  (1852), 
and  <Haaekiah'  (1869).  Holiqna'a  <  Abnhatn' 
(1800),  and  Handel's  '  Pas.sion  Mi)«?ic'  (1866). 
'St.  PruI'  was  given  for  the  iirst  time  at 
Norwidi  in  1881,  when  tha  nair  works  wara 
Cowan**  *6t  Uraula '  and  A.  Goring  Thomaa'a 
'  Snn  -  wr>r«hTi>]>4  is,'  and,  for  orchestra  alone, 
Baruett  s  iiarve&t  Festival'  and  W.  Maciarreu'a 

*  Henry  V.*  In  1884  the  ohiaf  noraltiea  were 
Mackenzie's  '  Pnsv  of  Sharon  '  and  Stanford's 
'  Elegiac  Ode.'  In  1887  several  of  the  younger 
English  singers  wwe  engaged.  The  new  worka 
were  both  Italian  oratorios,  'The  Oatdiii  of 
Olivet,'  by  Bottesini,  and  Mancimdlis  '  Isaias.* 
[In  1890'  Parry's  '  L  Allegro  '  and  Mackenzie  a 

*  Dream  of  Jnbal '  were  the  noveltiaa  (the  latter 
had  been  performed  Is'  where  previously).  In 
1 893  Paderewski  and  Sarasate  were  engaged,  the 
former  to  pUy  hia  ■  Polish  Fantasia '  and  the 
latter  to  introduce  Mackenzie's  '  Pihroch ' ; 
Cowen's  '  Water  Lily '  was  the  most  imj>ortant 
new  choral  work,  in  1896  Maucinelli's  'Hero 
and  Leander,*  an  opera  perfonnad  aa  a  oantata ; 
Stanford's  '  I'hiTidrig  Cndioore';  and  a  violin 
ooncerto  by  Frederick  Clitie,  were  the  principal 
new  worka.  In  1898  the  three  new  aaored  com- 
positions of  'Vaidt,  Dvofilk  s  '  Biblical  Songs,' 
Perosi's  'Passion  acconling  to  St.  Mark,'  Parry's 
'  Song  of  Darkness  and  Light,'  and  Elgar's  *  Sea 
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Piotares,'  were  given  for  tiie  ftrtt  time.  In  1 902 
the  interesting  fiMtant  were  Parry 'a  '  Odo  to 
Music,'  Arthur  Hervey'a  'Youth'  overture,  Mac- 
kenzie's suite,  'London  Day  by  l>ay/  Cowen's 
OonMtttion  Uamsfa  and  Ode,  Stanford's  first 
•  Irish  Rhapeody,'  Horatio  Parker's  'Star Song,' 
Clitfe's  'Triumph  of  Alcestis,'  Qerman's  'Bhap- 
sody  on  March  Thnnes, '  and  an  op«» '  Wafh«ra 
Shadow  *  bj  Alberto  Randegger,  jnnr.  In  1 905 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  wfirka,  mostly  by 
Englishmen,  were  produced  under  the  direction 
of  the  eomfMiaen :  Peny'e  '  P8ed  Piper,'  Manei> 
nelli's  '  Saint  Ariim,'  two  choral  balliwls  by 
8.  Coieridge-Tayior,  five  '  Bohemian  Songs '  by 
Josef  Holbrooke,  and  Bridge's  overtttre  *  Morte 
d'Arthiir,'  u n  the  most  important]    w.  b.  b. 

NOTA  CAMIUTA  (lUl.  Nota  CambuUa  ; 
Germ.  iVtdunluuU ;  Eng.  Changing  Note).  I. 
A  Note  of  Imgnlar  Tnoeitioii ;  in  other  words, 
a  Passing  -  note,  on  the  strong;  i>art  of  tlie 
measure  ;  as  opposed  to  the  Note  of  Kegular 
Transition  or  true  Passing-note,  which,  though 
equally  foreign  to  the  harmony,  prodaoei  •  less 
dtscortlant  rtfcrt,  l>eran»e  it  invariably  occurs 
upon  the  weak  part  of  the  measure. 

In  the  following  example  from  Oherobtni  the 
D  is  a  (%nnging,  and  the  eeoond  Q  •  Paaaing- 
not«. 

^'^      I"      r      I-      I-  Ir.l 

The  use  of  Changing-notes  is  only  {wrmitted 
in  strict  Goontcrpoint  as  a  means  of  esca|)o 
from  some  pravi-  (liHioulty  ;  and,  of  course,  only 
in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Orders.  £Sco 
CouNTSBMiMT ;  Paiit*Wbitikq.] 

II.  Fux  applies  Uie  term  iVbte  eamhita '  t<) 
a  ])eculiar  Licence  sometimes  known  as  '  Die 
Fux'sche  Wcchselnote '  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Polyphonic  compoeere,  instead  of  reeolving  a 
Passing  Discord  at  once,  sufTered  it  to  descend 
a  Third,  and  then  to  rise  a  Second  to  its 
Resolation.  Chentbini  eondenns  thia  Lioenoe 
as  one  which  Hhould  '  neither  be  admitted  nor 
tolerated  in  strict  Conntfriioint  '  Fux  accounts 
for  it  by  the  omission  of  an  iniagiuary  Quaver. 
The  norm  of  the  passage  is,  he  says,  as  at  (a), 
in  the  followinj^  cxainjile.  V>y  leaving  out  the 
first  Quaver  it  is  made  to  appear  as  at  (6)  ;  by 
leaving  out  the  eeoond  as  at  (e). 


Cherubini  reoommends  the  f<mn  shown  at  (6). 
The  common  consent  of  the  great  Poljrphonic 

eoiiijKJsers  justifies  the  preference  of  ('•)  ;  ami 
their  best  defence  lies  in  the  exquisitely  l>«iutit"ul 
effects  they  produce  by  uieaiis  of  it.  Without 


I  'Ni>u  cunbiti.  a)>  It  I  111  iM— Haf  iiuntuiialt /  (ffrmliu  ni 


mnltiplTing  examples  we  may  mention  in* 
numerable    instanee^   in   the   '  Ifiaaa  Papnn 

Marcelli,'  and  in  Orlando  Gibbons's  full  anthem 
'  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'  The  last* 
named  oompoaitiim — one  of  the  fineet  in 
existence  in  the  English  Polyphonic  School— 
derives  a  great  part  of  its  wonderful  beauty  from 
file  Jndidone  nee  of  this  unjustly  condemned 
Licence.  W  w.  s.  k. 

NOTATION  {\JF\N'ofnHn  :  Fr.  Shniographif  ; 
Ger.  Notirung,  NoUiui>ihri/l,  Tunschr\fl ;  It.  An- 
netetftsne).  Tbeartof  ozpressingmniiDal  idean 
in  writing.  Mnsinal  iiotation  is  so  familiar  to 
us  that  few  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
proUenia  whix^  had  to  be  eolTed,  and  the 
innumerable  experiments  undertaken  for  the 
invention  and  perfecting  of  a  satisfactory 
metliod  of  recording  musical  sounds.  In  early 
stages  the  tnnefeMnee  of  melody  from  oempoecr 
t  "  |)orformer  is  made  thmuf^h  the  ear  only  ;  but 
as  the  art  develops  and  increases  in  complexity 
the  aMMlaiwe  of  the  eye  beoMnes  a  necessity, 
for  the  memory  can  no  longer  retain  the  grow* 
ing  mass  of  new  roiii|»o8ition8.  Methods  of 
expressing  musical  sounds  in  writing  may  be 
oonreniently  grouped  nnder  two  heade:  {l)ae 
Phonetic,  in  which  words,  letters,  or  tiuinerali 
indicate  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  with  Uie  ad- 
dition of  signs  to  show  time-values  and  rhythm ; 
and  (2)  the  Diastematic,  or  'Notation  by 
intervals,'  in  wliich  the  rise  and  f»ill  of  ni^'lody 
is  presented  to  the  eye  the  relative  poaiticuiB 
of  certain  aigno,  called  Neumee,  or  Fignrea,  or 

Notes  (Lat.  XoliU,  Xotula^y 

Amongst  Phonetic  notations  are  that  of  the 
Hindus,  one  of  the  oldest  in  use,  consisting  of 
five  conaooaoti  and  two  rowele,  representing 
the  names  of  the  scale-degrees,  while  the  addition 
of  other  vowels  doubles  the  value  of  the  notM 
(but  the  Hindu  diiefly  trust  to  memory  for 
transmitting  their  music)  ;  the  Chinese,  who 
use  characters  derived  from  the  names  of  tli»> 
scale-degrees,  witli  signs  for  values  ;  the  ancient 
Greek  system  of  letters  and  sigus ;  that  of  the 
Arabs,  who  divide  their  octave  into  thinis  of  » 
tone,  and  write  the  scale  in  groups  of  three 
Arabic  letter*  or  PsnRan  nomerala,  a  anrvival 
of  the  Hreok  Kystein  ;  the  tablatures,  in  which 
letters  or  figures  represented  thp  keys  or  finger- 
ing of  instruments,  rather  than  the  scale-degree ; 
the  tonic  sol-fo,  in  which  {aa  in  thnt  of  the 
Ilimius)  letters  reprint  the  names  of  the 
scale -degrees,  and  other  signs  show  time- values; 
and  the  IVis«Oa1in>0hevI,  in  whidi  ntunerals 
are  ust  d  for  llic  s<  ale- degrees. 

'  The  Diastematic  method,  which  implies  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  uaisiral  cultivation,  em- 
braces the  neumea  of  the  Western  Church,  the 
notation  of  the  (ocek  Chnrcli  (a  survival  in 
a  much  altered  fonn,  of  the  neumes),  the  clas- 
sical notation  of  Japan,  the  Menamal  mnaio  of 
the  Middle  Agse,  ilid  the  lamiljar  notatioiK^ 
modern  £urope. 
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It  took  mankind  aome  time  to  beeonw  Moni- 

tomed  to  the  idea  that  musical  Rouiida  could  be 
reUtively  '  high '  and  '  low.'  The  earliest  Greek 
moaiciaiiB  named  their  scale  •  degrees  from  the 
length  of  the  strings  on  the  trigon,  or  harp,  so 
that  their  *  highest '  sound  was  that  ffiveu  by  the 
longest,  or  '  highest'  string,  and  their  '  lowest ' 
soond  that  of  dia  ahortaat»  or  'lowaat'  atring. 
The  cono^tion  of  hi{^  and  low  sounds,  al- 
though familiar  to  musicians  since  about  800 
B.C.,  is,  after  all,  merely  a  conrention,  the  yalue 
of  which  for  moiieal  pnipoiaa  liaa  caniod  iti 
general  adoption. 

The  Latin  word  Nota  means  a  nod,  or  sign, 
hanoa  tka  writtsn  dgn  whieh  Tepresents  a  par- 
ticular musical  sound.   It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  the  keys  of  an  instrument,  and  even  of  the 
sounds  themselves,  as  'notes,'  but  this  is  not, 
itrietly  speaking,  correct ;  and  in  some  languages, 
German,  for  instAnce,  the  written  sign,  the  key 
which  it  represents,  and  the  sound,  are  ganerally 
kapt  diatlnet,  tba  firat  being  callad  JVUs^  tha 
second  Taate,  and  the  third  Ton.    In  early 
mediaeval  times,  and,  in  fact,  as  late  as  the 
14th  century,  certain  short  legato  passages  were 
MnedTod  of  aa  nnita  of  aound,  moving  npwards 
or  downwards,  and  hance  wpre  represented  by 
a  single  sign,  callad  J^^nra,  or  noto  comjtoaita  or 
liBpIjnata.  Ft«re$ekardaemHuHUdmmumnota 
/nfertur  ia  an  expression  frequently  met  with  ; 
»nd  the  same  idea  is  shown  in  a  remark  by 
Hue  bald,  qualUer  ipti  >oni  jungantur  in  unum, 
9d  diatinguanluT  ab  mvieem,  and  anothar  by 
Joh.  de  Garlandia,  nUqva  longn  est  qiine  eircum- 
JledH  $e  versus  aeuUulem  tt  gravitalevu  Such 
'ligtires*  or  'notea'  wara  caUed  Ligatures,  by 
the  mensoraliata. 

The  history  of  our  notation  begins  with  the 
nenmea.  The  Greek  system  of  notation  by 
alphabalioal  letkera  seems  to  have  gradually 
•irojiped  out  of  use  betwenn  200  and  500  A.D. 
boethius  and  Gaudentius,  referring  to  it,  say 
that  the  *andenti  mada  naa  of  little  signs, 
called  notulae,  by  which  any  melody  could  be 
noted  down.'  Boethius  knew  of  no  contemi>o- 
rary  means  of  writing  music,  and  the  so-called 
Boethian  notation  was  in  reality  aimply  a  means 
of  referring  to  his  dia/.n'ft'ns  of  tetrachords  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  having  no  connection 
«itktfia  nmriflalaodcu  Itiaprebablatiuitnpto 
this  time,  or  even  later,  the  teaohera  lent  out 
from  the  Ringing- schools  of  Rome  and  Milan 
taught  the  melodies  of  the  church  by  ear.  But 
with  its  rapidly  advandngdavalopmant,  obnroih 
music  bc;^n  to  feci  the  jiressing  neefl  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  its  melodies  by  some  means  of 
laeoidittg  Uiem  in  writing,  and  raooana  was  had 
to  the  methoils  used  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
limand  fall  of  the  si>eaking  voice  was  regulated 
by  certain  rules,  and  indicated  in  writing  by 
ngna,  called  accenta,  la.  ad aanln*,  'baloi^ing 
to  the  (rhr  tnrical)  song.'  A  rise  of  the  speak  it's 
▼oioe  was  indicated  by  an  upward  stroke  of  the 


pan  fkom  laft  to  right,  a  ftU      a  downward 

stroke,  and  a  rise  and  fall  on  a  single  syllable 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  aigns,  which  thua 
formed  the  circumflex  aooent.  Tka  rhetorical 
accents  seem  to  Imva  originatad  in  Bymntium, 
and  M.  Cevacrt  supposes  that  they  were  first 
used  in  connection  with  the  melodies  of  the 
ohvroh  about  680  a.i».>  Thair  adoptioB  waa  n 
natural  outcome  of  the  singing  of  tha  prooa 
words  of  Scripture,  from  which  metre  was  abaenti 
and  which  only  differed  from  rhetoric  in  that 
the  riae  and  fall  of  the  voice  was  regulated  bj 
the  musical  scale.  The  melodies  naturally  re- 
quired additions  to  the  grave,  acute,  and  circum- 
flex aooenta :  and  by  tha  9th  century  an  organised 
syatu^  of  notation  had  arisen,  under  the  name 
of  neumes,  from  vtvua,*  a  'nod,'  or  'sign.'  Each 
neume  was  given  a  name,  and  there  were  rules 
for  the  proper  aooentuation,  crescendo,  dimiim' 
endo,  ritardando,  etc.  of  the  various  grou|)S  of 
sounds.  No  time  measurement  was  required, 
for  tiM  mtdt  ware  avng  aa  they  wonld  be  pro- 
nounoad  iB  clear  reading,  according  to  the  rulea 
of  rhetoric.  The  heavy  monotonous  modem 
method  of  singing  plain-song  is  tlie  resiilt  of  ita 
alliance  with  maarand  nniaiointhe  Middle  Agea, 
whi-n  all  ita  notes  were  forced  into  fixed  slow 
measures,  of  equal  time- values,  without  rhythmi- 
cal aooMBt,  in  order  tliat  it  might  lanra  aa  tha 
cantus  finnoa  or  tenor,  upon  which  oompoeere 
wove  their  florid  contrapuntal  i>art8,  omnes  notat 
planae  musicat  sunt  lonyae  el  ultra  mensiiram, 
eo  quod  tnensuram  trium  tempora  eoutinent 
(Ilieronymus  de  Moravia  ;  Coussemaker,  Script. 
voL  L  p.  94).  Much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  eonoaming  the  rhythm  of  plain-song,  the 
inii>ortance  of  which  is  recognised  by  all,  and 
etlbrt.s  have  been  made  to  attribute  long  and 
short  values  to  the  various  forms  of  its  notes, 
bat  theea  are  merely  the  modern  forms  of  tha 
neumes,  and,  as  such,  have  no  defniito  time- 
values.  The  rhythm  of  plain-song  is  founded 
on  the  balance  of  aentenoea  and  aooenta  in  good 
prose,  and  has  been  conveniently  called  'free 
rhythm  '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  '  measured  * 
rhythm  of  measured  music,  in  which  time  is 
divided  into  portions  bearing  a  definite  relation 
to  one  and  another.  The  Anglican  Chant  gives 
an  excellent  example  of  both  forms  ;  the  words 
on  the '  reciting  note  *  are  sung  in  '  free  rhythm, ' 
that  is,  the  ikythm  of  pn^se,  and  the  inflexion 
is  in  the  '  m  ensured  rhythm'  of  jucMloni  music. 

The  neumes  were  originally  intended  only  to 
refkaah  the  mamory  of  thoaa  who  bad  pravionaly 
learned  the  melodies  by  ear  in  the  singing- 

>  A  ntniilur  •ry»»»-iti  «f  driilctlnr  upwitnl  aiui  rlownwaxd  movc- 
tn«itii  of  iiM  |r  :>  t  i  -tnikrH.  <>(  ifip  {x'ti  I.  fuuml  In  thr  J»ii«n«»e 
Botetlon  u(  the  14th  crmtiir^.  The  mHUn«  nutc  U  ihown  by  • 
•Uoks  Ilk*  tha  Puiiehtm  of  Utc  naumca,  whito  the  Infloxiun*  are 
Indlmted  bjr  tip-*nd-4ovii  rtrnkw.  A  new  raoltinf  note  to  indlcAtcd 
hf  *  down  or  op  atrok*  placad  Wfnrv  th«  finit  of  a  itr\r»  i>t  '  Irvpl ' 
■bxikcB.  Sign.  I'tT  orDMnenta  of  thr  n«tnr«  of  tho  vki{/>>'>'i.  /■rrnu$. 
0ic..  tonttwr  wtUt  aome  mUmt  (a»tarw,  nikka  a  aliiklnit  reann- 
Umm*  la  tlw  vrliMiVlw  of  th*  tw»  aotottau.  SMa  — Hwt 
JafMMH  aiMlMMtIc  wtAaSkm  «m  ia  naa  Mar*  1to«  «aa  aaif 
koown  MBBoaiMtion  haiwoan  Bnmpe  and  Japiin. 

^  MipMI,ftaigli,  anoat  not  ba  oonfoundad  wlUi  ri-aviMt,  a  braaUi- 
tag,  IHBM  a  IMS  anrtd  fMMga  tt  sUia-Mttg  aac  without  worda. 

2  c 
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■eliooU ;  tlwy  made  no  attanqit  to  wpWMUt  fhe 
actual  interra!^,  anrl  honce  an  in  this  respect 
imtnmslatable ;  their  studj  Is,  however,  vorj 
importatit,  dnoe  th^  show  the  proper  gruupuig 
and  accentuation  of  the  sounds.  Hut  the 
numerous  photo;^raphic  roproductlonH  of  .iTirioiit 
MSS.  published  by  the  Beuediotiueaoftioleiimes, 


and  ether  learned  sooietiee,  have  shown  that  th» 

church  melodir^  whose  intervals  arf  kyiown 
through  the  tM^uare  notation  on  a  stave,  sr* 
the  Mtme  u  thow  written  in  fhe  eeriy  aeoaMi 
of  the  9th  century,  whose  intervals  can  thus  be 
known  by  compering  their  notation  with  tbet 
(  of  later  times. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Elements 

Name  of 
Neume 

Elementary 
Form 

StOaU 
IX  Cent. 

North  Italjr 
XCent. 

Germany 
XI  Cent. 

Grave  accent 

% 

Acute  aooeat 

VIrga 

/ 

/ 

• 

/ 

// 

Acute  and  g^rave 
nooewt  oonbined 

Clivia  or  Qana 

/A 

P 

/) 

Grave  and  acute 
accent  combined 

Podatwa  or  Paa 

y 

M 

Two  fifrave  and 

Scandicus 

• 

✓  • 

y^ 

Acnte  Aeoent  and 
two  gtwn  womti 

Ciimacns 

Grave,  acute,  and 
KlftfO  MCiQBDtl 

Xofcolos 

Aciite,  grave,  and 
acute  accents 

PofTCctua 

A 

Crave,  acute,  and  one 
or  more  grave  accents 

Podatus  subpunctis 
or  sub-btpunctis 

/ 

y* 

a 

Acute,  two  gmfc,  and 

one  acute  accents 

Climacus  resupinus 

/;/ 

^.^ 

/•/ 

A/ 

Two  ^rave,  one  acute, 
and  ooB  |£iava  acoeuta 

Scandicus  fleaois 

* 

Two  f  rave,  one  acute, 
and  two  crave  acoeola 

Scandicus  subpunctis 
or  aBb*bipwictia 

/, 

/ 

Grave,  acute,  gtw^ 
acute  accents 

Torcvina  resnpinus 

vV 

Srrave  aceoota 

Porrectns  flezns 

AA 

Acnte,  Sfrave,  acatei  and 
two  s^ve  accents 

Porrectus  subpunctis 

4< 
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Hm  fignn  •luywB  the  eleratftta  out  <»f  which 

t^cm^c  (he  more  jmportant  iiPiimes  are  derived, 
And  the  forms  they  imvo  taken  lu  ditlureiit  ooun- 
trie*,  and  at  v»rioua  times.    Th«  tablo  (whkh 

might  he  cxtrn'Irfl  iiidrfinitely)  Hhnwsl'.nv:  r;irt»- 
rully  the  unity  of  the  iudividuAl  neumes  has  been 
pntarved  in  th«  CkrtUo  «nd  Bqnun  notetion. 


A  ooniparison  of  nombera  of  photographic  fac- 
similes reveab  the  fact  tlifit  the  grou]>s  of  square 
and  lozenge  notes  found  m  i'laiu-aoug  MSS.  uf 
the  ISth  centuty  «id  onwards,  tra  not  mersly 
liaiihazard  ligatures,  and  nrliitrary  i?oTTihinntirins, 
but  the  mediserai  forma  of  the  neumes  of  earlier 
M8&,  Mid  the  BsmdietiiM,  in  tlwir  Utsrt 


7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

IS 

XI  Cent 

Aquitaine 

XI  Cent, 
on  one  line. 

Germany 
XII  Cent. 

Gothic 
XIII  Cent 

Sanun  Gradual 
XIII  Cent 

on  four  Uncs. 

Gothic 
XIV  Cent 

South  Italy 
XV  Cent 

Ratisbon 
1889 
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•ditioDt,  have  nttored  to  fh«in  iktax  proper 
name  of  Neumes. 

The  PuDctum  appears  at  fintt  an  a  dot,  and 
ftftorwarda  takes  the  fbrm  of  a  lozenge,  as  shown 
in  eelamil  7 ;  this  shape  is  due  to  a  short 
downward  stroke  of  a  broad-uibbed  pen.  When 
a  knowledge  of  sight-singing  became  part  of  the 
edooation  of  all  prieeta  md  ohoimieii,  a  ouatom 
arose,  which  is  still  continut^d,  for  choirs  and 
prieats  to  sing  from  a  single  large  book,  placed 
on  a  high  reading-desk,  the  words  and  music 
being  written  so  boldly  that  they  could  be  seen 
at  a  disfjiTicc  The  single  Punctnm  then  took 
the  form  »huvvu  in  column  13,  though  it  retained 
itiloiengeahape  in  emnponnd  figures.  It  origin- 
ally represented  a  low  note. 

The  Virga,  or  rod,  derived  from  the  acute 
accent,  gradually  acquired  a  head,  perliaps  at 
fint  from  the  action  of  the  pen  in  lapid  writing  ; 
when  the  stave  came  into  general  iisf>,  the  hoad 
of  the  Virga  was  enlarged,  and  placed  on  the 
line  or  space  belonging  to  the  seals  degree  it 
indicated.  (See  colmnns  11  t«  14.)  It  repre- 
sented a  higher  note  than  tlie  Punctura. 

The  Clivis  and  Podatus  are  compound  notes, 
tite  eomponent  parts  of  which  are  rarely  found 
separated.  In  the  square  notation  the  Podatus 
is  represented  by  two  ^uares  placed  vertical Ij, 
and  oonneoted  by  a  stem,  llieae  two  nenmes 
represented  respectively,  a  higher,  followed  by 
a  lower,  and  a  lower  followed  by  a  higher  note. 

The  Scandicus,  an  ascending  passage,  becomes 
vertical  in  the  Sardm Ondual,  iNitinniMtMSS. 
it  retains  its  oblique  position. 

The  Climacus,  a  descending  group,  the  Torcu- 
Ivs  ('i.e.  twisted),  a  group  of  low,  high,  low, 
and  its  converse,  the  Porrectus,  retain  their 
structi:ral  principles  throughout :  the  down 
stroke  of  the  Porrectus  becomes,  in  the  square 
notation,  a  thick  oblique  line,  representing  two 
notes,  the  first  hif^:lir'r  than  the  second,  while 
the  third  note  is  in  the  form  of  a  Yirga,  or 
Ponctum,  joined  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
oblique  line.  The  construction  of  the  remaining 
neumes  can  easily  be  nnderstofxl  by  comparing 
them  with  those  described,  and  their  trans- 
lation as  given  in  columns  11  to  16. 

Space  forbids  us  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  accentuation,  on  which,^epeud 
rhythmical  properties  of  the  nenmee.  It 
must  be  understood  that  neumes,  whether  in  the 
forms  of  colnmns  3  to  10,  or  11  to  15,  have  in 
themselves  uo  time -values;  any  variation  of 
time  oomes,  not  from  the  shape  of  the  notes,  but 
from  !hi  rules  for  the  verbal  mid  vocal  phrasing, 
etc.  The  two  simple  neumes,  the  Vix;|^  and 
f^otum,  take  their  time  and  their  aooent  from 
the  words  to  whieh  they  are  allied ;  the  com- 
pound nenmes  are,  as  a  nile,  to  have  their  first 
note  accenteil,  i.e.  the  lirHt  note  forms  the 
thesM,  and  the  other  notes  the  ams ;  but  to 
this  there  are  many  excf'])tions,  whi'  h  mti  only 
be  learned  from  a  treatise.    The  timu  of  the 


several  notes  of  the  eomponnd  ntnmsi  is  tiisl 

of  the  syllables  of  the  text  i  bot  hsrs  ^g^B  the  | 
exceptions  are  numerous.  | 

Certain  ornaments  must  be  mentioned,  viz., 
the  <^isma,  written  thus  in  the  Sdasnas 

Tersion,  ^  kind  of  mordent,  generally 

occurring  on  the  lower  note  of  an  ascending 
minor  i&rd :  the  Strophious  (Apoetropha,  Dis* 
tropha,  IWttiophaX  representing  n  anstsinsd 


sound,  sung  with  a  vibrato  elTect      -p^'  .  The 

A  •  mca. 

Pressus,  a  junction  of  two  neumes  by  means  of 
a  common  note,  producing  an  effect  of  the 
nature  of  syncopation  ;  and  the  Liquesoeuts,  or 
Seoiinotes^  repiessnted  in  the  Solesinee  vaiaim 

by      They  seem  to  hnv«  indioated  a  kind  ef 

mecM  ««M  sound  on  tike  Uqneeoent  letters  L,  H, 

N,  R,  and  became  the  Plica  of  the  Mensuraliyts. 

A  complete  system  of  signs  of  expression 
is  found  in  many  MSS.  under  the  name  of 
Romanian  Letters,  from  its  supposed  inventar, 
RomanuB,  a  monk  of  8t  Gall.  Tlie  most  notable 
example  of  the  system  is  in  an  Antiphonaiy,  in 
the  librsry  at  BSniiedeln  (Oodex  121X  whieh  ii 
known  to  have  been  written  before  996  a.h. 
The  signs  refer  to  Intonation,  Rhythm,  and 
Intensity  ;  the  following  are  a  few  example : — 
Intimation : 

a,  tU  altiua  eUvetmr  O^HMMl 
/,  levare  nennrnm, 
d,  ui  depriinaiur. 

Bhythm:  ^  cduitar 

t,  tmtre  '\ 

SB,  CQxetors  >  (jritardando) 

ntte^Mj  *'  ft  frangore 

k,  clangr  elamitat 
Any  of  the  signs  could  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  the  letters 
6,  bene 
V,  vakU 
m,  fMsdioenCir 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  deecription 
of  the  Neumatic  notation,  and  its  development 
into  square  and  lozenge  forms,  that  it  hsd 
nothing  in  common  with  meesored  mosio,  exoepi 
the  shapes  of  the  notes,  which  the  Mensnralista 
borrowedfirom  it.  The  invention  of  the  oTgannn 
in  the  beginning  oi  tlie  yili  century  made  it 
necessary  to  find  some  method  of  fixing  the 
intervals  and  the  time-relaticrip  nf  tbf  notea 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  contemplate  tlte  tenta- 
tive eflbrts  of  those  who  were  foeling  in  tiis 
dark  after  a  means  of  writing  the  new  kind  of 
music.  The  first  problem  was  to  fix  a  con- 
venient nomenclature  for  the  degree.«i  oi  tb«  < 
seals,  hitherto  known  by  their  unwieldy  Gredt 
names.  Tlir  motiuchord,  the  instnim'-iit  used 
for  teaching,  was  marked  with  the  letters  of  the 
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•Iphabet,  but  apparently  without  system,  e^ch 
teacher  marking  it  aa  he  liked.  Experiments 
were  made,  at  first  without  suocesa,  of  adapting 
the  letters  of  the  monochord  to  the  ueuiueii. 
A  Notker  llalHulus  {d.  912)  suggests  the  follow- 
y^g  nomenclature,  showing  that  the  importance 
W  tha  iiiod«ni  fl^jor  mode  wm  ahvady  begin 
ning  to  be  recognised,  and  that  the  octave  h 
uken  the  pUoe  of  the  tetnchord  m  the  \mm 
the  scale : 

▲  BODIF.«       ABODBF  Gate. 

m  ^ 


Tliis  nomenclature,  which  is  also  found  in 
other  treatiaea,  seems  to  have  been  appUed  to 
i—hnimmti,  nUier  than  voioai. 

Two  11th-century  treatises — Musiea  Enehiri- 
adis  by  [iseudo-Hucbald,  and  OpuactUa  Musica 
by  Hermannus  Contractus — describe  the  Dasia- 
iiolatioii,  in  which  the  ancient  sign  for  the 
aapirate  (wpoat^la  iaaeia),  with  certain  addi- 
tional featores  attached,  is  used  to  indicate  the 
tek,  WMMmd,  and  fborth  notts  of  each  trkra- 
dMwd,  tha  third  being  shown  by  other  signs. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  aspirate,  \-,  continued 
in  use  aa  au  alphabetical  letter  mttil  the  12th 
eeaituiy  of  our  era,  and  was  tiiMvfore  familiar 
to  th''  mnsioians  of  the  11th  century  ;  it  was 
also  the  aaoimt  instnunantal  note  correspond- 
fetg  to  LiflluuHM  HjpatoB,  whioh  faeoame  the 
fnal  (D)  of  tiie  first  mode. 

The  ▼arious  additions  to  the  aspirate-sign 
used  in  the  Dasia -notation  make  it  appear 
■onekhing  like  the  letter  P  in  Tariooa  shapes  ; 
and  it  was  used  in  different  j>o8itioTis  for  the 
diiferent  notes,  in  accordance  with  Greek  pre 
llib  notatioii  represented  eighteen 
iti  signs  were  m  follows : — 


For  the  sake  nf  beginners  it  was  used  in  com- 
bination with  horizontal  lines,  and  the  letters 
T,  8  (tone,  eemito&e),  the  words  of  the  eantui 
being  written  between  the  lines.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  attempt  to  invent  a  Dia- 
stematio  BotatiiNi  ill  whldi  Um  iulimlt  were 
indiofttod  with  alNolnte  pno&rioD. 


SolnMrn. 


M  9a*Mi  twi'll  •!«  •  MS  «   A  *  H  •  m 


The  theorists,  however,  failed  to  see  what  an 
immense  advance  they  had  accidentally  made, 
and  when  the  student  had  become  familiar  with 
the  signs  of  the  Dasia -notation  he  was  expected 
to  bo  able  to  use  them  without  the  lines.  They 
\v  «>re  then  placed  over  the  words,  and  must  have 
even  more  tnmbleeome  to  read  fhaa  Odo*e 
[u  desetibed  below. 

[elbold,  a  contemporary  writer,  being  in* 
by  the  Katapyknosis  of  Greek  music, 
eposes  to  nse  the  whole  alphabet,  to  reprc^nt 
the  three  genera,  with  large  cajnt-rila  for  '  fixed,' 
and  small  oueo  for  '  movable '  sounds.  The 
diatonic  genua  worin  out  hy  his  agrafeam  as 
foUxmas — 


A  B 


O    a  eks. 


A,  goes  up  the  scale  a.s  far  as  our  Q  in  Latin 
oapitala,  usee  the  round  and  square  h  for  our 
ftllat  aad  froatural,  diowa  tiie  aecond  aad  tiiiid 
octaves  by  small  Latin  and  Greek  lettaia  napaa* 
tively,  and  the  G  below  Proslambanomenos  by 
a  catiital  Gamma.  Odo  of  Clugny,  the  inventor 
of  uie  Gaidonlu  ^yatem  (vtf.  ii^f^\  made  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  alphabet  with  the 
neumes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Montpellier 
Antiphonary,  wbff*  kttm  ftvm  •  to  ilr  are 
plaoed  below  the  ■aawaa :  bat  tiiia  anggestion 
seems  to  have  been  soon  given  up.  In  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century  Hermannus  Con- 
traetoa  invented  a  ^atam  ofindinatfng  inlamla 
thus: 

S  =  Unison. 
8  =  8«tnit0OSb 

T  =  Tone. 

T8  ^  Minor  Third  (ToDS  h  SMdIflMik 

TT=  Major  Tlilrd. 

De:  Dial. ^^  i)  Oil  (Fourth)^ 

A  =  l>iHiJ«tit.-  (FihhX 
A8  =  I>i»penU-  &  S»T7iitoiie  (Minor  Sixth). 
AT-DiapeDbe  and  Tone  (Maior  Sixthk 
AD-napeato  *  DtatassBraa  fOelav^^ 

.  A  dot  above  vt  below  the  latlaia  indloatad, 

respectively,  a  rising  or  falling  interval.  Tlii.s 
notation  had  the'  fatal  defect  that  a  single 
mirtake  in  an  intarfal  wnld  daatroy  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  melody. 

Vincenzn  Galilei,  writing  in  1671,  says  that 
he  found  in  a  Mtj.  of  the  10th  century  in  the 
Bwnaataiyof  Saa  Salvator  at  ]IaadDa» «  notatiaa 
on  linea,  the  apaoea  not  being  utilised,  thus: 


s 

y 


e  • 


It  is  untranalateble,  alnoe  Ilia  Onek  letters 
belong  to  no  known  system  of  nototion. 

The  outcome  of  the  experiments  was  the 
general  sdoption  of  the  system  known  as  '  Out- 
doniaa,'  afDoa  it  waa  paiMid,  and  vtHiwd  by 
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Guido  of  Arezzo  (though  suggested  by  Odo  of 
Clogny)  in  the  first  decades  of  the  1 1th  century, 
and  thia  has  remained  with  certain  modifications 
to  tlio  present  day.    Commencing  with  Gumma 
for  G  (whence  the  French  Gamme,  and  the 
English  Oamut,  meaning  scale),  Latin  capitals 
are  given  to  Proslambanomcnos  and  the 
inAfH  above  it,  small  Latin  letters  to  thr  ^.iiD(td 
octav  e,  and  the  third  octave  is  shown  by  dojthjed 
lotten ;  fhe  roand  and  iqiun  h  (wldoh  e^^^^  ^ 
ally  became  the  signs  for  th«  llftt  ind  iwtiini|^r 
being  nied  for  the  two  B'a.  ^ 

1= 


'  the  /  rvT,  by  which  the  momU  of  (be  atavo  wn 

unlocktid. ' 

For  teaohing  pnrpoaea  Ovido  nado  um  of  tiio 

8yllal)le-s  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  etc.,  combining  them  in 
hexachords  ;  and  there  were  thus  at  the  end  of 
the  lltli  century  three  recognised  methods  of 
indiMting  mnriotl  intomiti  vitii  oortunty  s 

L  The  first  seren  letters  of  tbo  alpbabot. 

2.  Tlie  liexachorda)  <?yllaW( 

3.  The  jKJsition  of  the  neumea  on  the  stave. 

Noa.  1  and  2,  belonging  to  the  phonetic  claas. 


Modem  names— 
Ospitals. 

G   A  1 


Bat  the  alphabotioal  notation,  however  neces- 
sary for  teaching,  waa  not  found  satisfactory  for 
recording  melodies,  since  it  was  inconvenient 
for  sight- singing,  and  azpariments  were  now 
made  in  another  direction.  '  Points  '  rp 
placed  at  definite  distances  the  words,  and 
ftbovo  snd  below  one  another.  In  thia  ^etem, 
oalled  by  Hkt  Solesmes  writers  Notation  d  poitUt 
mp^posis,  everytliing  de{)ended  on  the  aoeuraoy 
with  which  the  j>oints  were  interspaccti ;  and 
Iho  oaribaa^  aa  a  guide  to  fhair  wf%  began  to 
scratrh  a  straight  line  across  the  page,  to 
indicate  the  poaition  of  one  particaUr  acale- 
degree,  froitt  Wiioh  stt  l3ie  otiien  ooold  be  ahown 
by  the  relative  dbtances  of  their  '  points.'  But 
this  was  not  found  sufficiently  definite.  The 
acratched  line  was  therefore  coloured  red,  and  a 
seoond  line  was  added,  coloured  yellow,  indicating 
the  interval  of  a  fifth  above  the  first.  Neumes 
placed  on  these  two  lines  were  to  represent  the 
aoonda  F  and  e  of  the  Onidonian  alphabet,  and 
fhe  other  aoanda  were  shown  by  tiie  relative 
position  of  the  neumes  between,  above  or  b<  li)w 
them.  The  honour  of  completing  the  '  statf '  or 
'atave'  thus  begun,  is  attribute  to  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  who  added  a  black  line,  indicating  a 
between  the  red  and  yellow  lines,  and  another, 
indieating  e,  above  the  yellow  line.  The 
pitoh  of  every  note  within  a  certain  com|>a8s 
waa  now  definitely  shown  by  its  position  on  a 
line  or  a  space,  and  four  lines  have  continued 
to  form  the  ortliodox  atave  of  plain-eong  to  the 
\/  present  day.  Neinnes,  Imwevcr,  t-ontiTiued  to 
be  written  without  a  stave  in  Germany  as  late 
as  the  14  th  century,  while  staves  of  one,  two, 
and  three  lines  only,  an-  of  frequent  OOOtlftence 
in  12th  and  13th  century  MSS. 

When  the  compass  of  a  melody  overlapi>ed 
th*t  of  the  etave,  it  beoame  neoeaaary  to  alter 
the  names  of  the  lines  ;  hence  amsc  the  j»ractice 
of  placing  one  or  more  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  each  stave,  called  Claves  ngnaUB,  our  *  Clefs,' 
•iaoe,  aa  ejqplainad  by  aeveral  wiiteni  tiiej  ara 


were  used  to  inculcate  the  refinements  of 
No.  3,  which  auiBoed  for  «U  the  requiremaata 
of  plain -soug. 

No  sooner,  however,  waa  »  melodic  notatka 

perfected,  than  the  art  of  organ um,  whii  h  wa» 
now  develoinng  into  discaut  and  counter|)oiut, 
began  to  inelca  new  demanda  whidi  tiw  nota> 
tion  oould  not  satisfy.  The  singing  of  aeveral 
notes  of  counterpoint  against  one  miAtained  note 
of  the  plain -song,  gave  rise  to  the  complicated 
notation  called  '  Mensural  Mnaio,*  '  Meaaured 
Song,'  or,  in  Latin,  Musica  rnmsitralnlu,  men* 
surata,  Jigwrata^  etc.,  in  which  the  notea, 
whoae  interval*  where  ahowa  by  the  alava^ 
were  *fliiaaared'  in  fixed  tima  raktionahip 
with  one  another,  while  Plain -song  was  given 
fixed  and  equal  note- values,  to  make  it  available 
for  the  'New  Art'  The  'Rulee  of  Meemued 
v*^ong'  are  uiany  and  rf  nflirting,  but  all  men- 
sural writers  agree  to  adopt  the  square-headed 
virga,  ]>.  395,  oolumn  11,  aa  e  *  Longs,' or  long 
note,  and  the  two  forms  of  the  punctum  as  the 
'Hrevis,'and  'Semibrevis.'  The  dates  of  the 
earliest  wntors  on  measured  music  are  a  matter 
of  diaenaaioii,  bat  we  may  aaanme  that  the 
Bystom  began  to  take  shape  during  tlie  latter 
half  of  the  13th  century.  (See  Hugo  Riemann, 
OttdiiiMe  da  CbitfrapKiuCt.)  Hieronymus  de 
Moravia  gives  the  following  ume-table,  in  which 
instant  is  to  be  understood  as  'the  smallest 
time  in  M  hich  a  sound  can  be  heard  distinctly,' 
a  aorvivti  of  the  teaching  of  Aiiatoxamii,  a 
pnpO  of  Ariatotle : — 


L  JMabrrvlMiawali 

6.    „   Umgior  at 


Noa.  4,  -8,  and  6,  are  all  rapraeented  by  tiie 

S4]uarc-headed  virga,  but  the  author  is  doubtful 
whether  Noe.  1,  2,  and  3,  ought  to  be  shown 
by  the  square  or  the  lozenge-shaped  punctum. 
The  natural  twofold  diviaicm  thua  est  forth  by 
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UicraDyznus  and  oth«r  early  writers  was  soon 
to  giir»  way  to  a  threafbld  divinan.of  notes, 
leading  to  such  endless  rules  and  exceptions, 
that  the  power  of  r^aiiing  new  music  at  aigfat 
cuuld  have  beeu  attained  only  by  few. 

Time  was  divided  by  the  dteniations  of  long 
aiui  short  nofM  into  •Moods,'*  for  which  con- 
flicttug  rules  are  given.  Franco  of  Cologne 
ndnoM  tlM  Moods  from  Mvm  to  fiTO  i& 
numbor: 


K  All  1onp5,   nr  TrnrheSg;  <A  — — —  OT 

—  \j  — u  —  yj  u 

%  Ianil>ica  u—  o—  yj~  u  — 
9.  Dactyls  —  xjij  —  uu  uu 
4.  AtiApaint*  (JO—  w»W~  WW" 

6.  All  hfiurtN  \j  \j  \j\j\jyj 

Of  '  Figurae '  he  says  there  are  three,  the 

Lon|^  H,  the  Brevis  |,  and  tlio  SMubnvb 

The  Pemet  Long  wa  of  the  valve  of  thiee 
Breves,  the  bipei^st  Lc  iig  of  two ;  the  '  Figure' 

was  t)H>  Mine  for  perfect  and  imperfect,  and 
tiie  values  ol  uot^  were  shown  by  tbcir  {>oaitions 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Notes  were  there- 
for!? 8ai<!  t''  Perfoct  or  Inii>orfect  'by  j>ositioTi  ' 
Compound  figures,  he  says,  are  the  Li^tures 
and  the  Plioe.  tlie  ligattme  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  derived  from  the  compound  neumee.  Hic 
plioa,  derived  from  the  liquescent  neumes,  had 

four  'figuree':  aeoending  long  ascending 

■bort        deMending  long  demoniiiwg 

■bort  It  leeius  to  b«vo  been  on  onuniont 
of  the  netnre  of  that  deaeribsd  wider  its 

in  course  of  time  the  requirements  of  rapid 
Writing  led  to  the  IntrodiMiion  of  white  notes, 

called  '  empty  notes.'  Notes  were  also  coloured 
risd  to  show  change  of  value,  but  the  rules  on 
this  point  were  uumpUcated,  and  Fhilip  of 
Caserta  says  that  if  a  eoribe  bee  no  red  ink  at 
liaiid  h»'  may  havp  tho  notes  open.  Philip  of 
Vitiy  (circa  1290-1361)  says  that  re*i  notes 
ehange  what  wee  pcrfeet  by  position  to  imper- 
r<M:t  and  what  wee  imperftet  by  poeition  to 
p<.rfi>f  t  :  but  in  some  cajm**  they  are  used  to  show 
tiut  tiie  passage  is  to  be  sung  in  the  octave 
above. 

New  notes,  gnif  111  ally  intrnrliirH,  areVlriOQll^ 
described  by  diiferent  theorists :  t,g. 


CtaclMti,«r 


Fms 


CieM.«« 


Scmlcroma,  orl 
Semiquaver  J 


U.tf 

Objection  was  taken  to  the  innovations  on  the 
ground  that  splitting  up  the  notes  caused  the 
niuaic  to  be  too  much  /rodtt,  or  'broken  into 

divisidiiM,'  ami  that  since  mivrmn  meant 
'smaiiest'  it waa  mipossibleto  have  a  note»niaIler 
then  the  emalleet ;  bat  the  rapidly  developing 
art  of  nmsi?,  swept  away  a-W  i  bjeotions,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  1 5th  century  the  ioUowing  'aimpJe' 
figurae  were  in  general  use : — 


Iah>.  Long.  Brw.  brer*.  Mtetm. 


Srail 

minim. 


u> III  till,  or  Iteml- 


m 

DO  PI 


Tlif  (' \ jw-'iiirnt  iiwd  liy  tbp  t:ibUtnrc-maker8  of 
dividing  the  stave  iutu  measures  by  bar-lines  was 
not  adopted  by  the  HoiBitralitta,  end  the  mlee 
for  time-values  were  difficult  and  complicated. 

A  note  was  perfect  if  it  was  followed  by  a 
note  ur  rest  of  its  own  denomination  ;  e.</.  long 
followed  bf  long,  or  breve  by  breve. 

A  note  waa  inif)erfe<"t  if  it  wa";  foP  tweil  or 
preoedoi  by  a  note  of  the  next  denomination 
below  it ;  e.g,  a  long  followed  or  preceded  by  • 
breve,  a  breve  by  a  semibreve :  •moh  •  note 
became  imperfeet '  by  poeition.' 
Franco. 


^5 


VlT   .  ft 

Tmsktion. 


^^^^^^^^^ 
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These  examplps  illustrate  the  rule  of  Perfection 
and  Iiupcrfectiou  iu  its  siiu^ilest  form,  viz.  '  by 
position '  ;  further  modificatioiis  were  produced 
by  tlip  nil<  q  of  mood,  tiiiM^  ud  proktioo,  and 
by  '|iointa,' 

Hood,  the  old«*t  of  fh«  riiyUiiiiiml  diTuiona, 
was  concerned  with  the  large,  the  long,  and  the 
breve.  Mood  could  be  major  or  minor,  and  each 
of  thcac  fonna  uuuld  be  |terfect  or  ini{ierr«tit. 

In  Major  PnilMst  Hood,  tho  Inige  iru  oqoal 

to  tliive  Iniif.'^. 

In  M^or  Imperfect  Moodj  the  large  was  e<^ual 
to  two  longs. 

In  Minor  Parfoot  Hood,  tho  long  ww  oqwl 
to  three  breves. 

In  Minor  Imperfect  Mood,  the  long  was  equal 
to  two  braves.  Hood  woe  indieoted  by  certain 
signs  at  the  beginning'  of  the  sf-.wp,  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  modem  time-tiiguature.  The 
signs  rmtd  fttdSAnnt  epochs,  and  in  diflennt 
oountriee  ;  tiie  fidlowing  we  some  of  the  moot 
nsual  forms 

Mi^or  Perfect  Mood.  Major  Imperfect  Mocxl. 
Minor  Perfect  Mood.       Minor  tmiMsrfeci  Mood. 

I    II  ■■        I     ■  I 

Time  was  concerned  with  the  breve  and  SSmi- 
breve.    It  was  perfect  and  imperfect. 

In  Perfect  Time  the  breve  was  eqnel  to  three 
•emibrcres. 

In  Imperfect  Time  the  Iwove  wis  eqnel  to  two 
semibreves. 
The  tame-sfgnfttorae  wvn  as  follows : — 

Perfect  Time :  or  thi.-.  :  nrthus: 

iMpsiftstll— !       ertiiiM;  or  thee: 

I       I        I  n 

Prolation  was  concerned  with  the  aemibreve 
end  minim.    It  was  major  and  minor. 

In  Prolatkm  the  semibreve  was  eqnnl 
to  three  minims. 

In  Hinor  ftoUtion  the  tenibreve  was  equal 
to  two  minims.  The  ptolfttioii-iignatims  wen 
as  follows : — 

M^ior  Prolation :  or  thm :  or  t)iua  : 
IDBflf  Bwlstion :         or  thm ;        or  Unu  : 

 -1-^— I 

These  sip^natures  were  not  arrived  at  without 
many  experiments,  some  of  which  are  referred 
to  1)7  Johannes  de  Mnris  the  Norman,  in  his 
Speoilum  Afuneae,  written  in  1321,  where  he 
complains  that  'to  show  Pprfeot  Mood  (the 
modems)  use  three  lines  enclosed  in  a  quad- 
rangle, and  for  Imporleot  Hood  two  lines  in  a 
qnadnnglc   Somo  agm  pgrnumi  to  ms  H  for 


Perfect  Mood,  and  N  for  Imperfect,  saying  tliat 
as  O  C  ^^"'^  variatiims  of  Time,  so 
M  and  N  may  show  Mood.  But  others  reversv 
the  matter,  and  une  Q  f"""  Perfect  Mood  and  C 
for  Imperfect  Mood.  Others  use  for  Perfect 
nmea  cirale  oontainingthne  strokes,  and  for  Im- 
perfect Time  a  semicircle  containing  two  strokes. 
Such  and  many  other  things  do  the  mo<lern», 
which  thti  uiicients  never  did  ;  and  tlius  they 
have  added  many  burdens  to  the  art,  which  was 
formerly  free,  but  hss  OOW  beoomo  liko  •  aiaVO 
in  such  matters.' 

The  geneiml  principles  of  ancient  tuno'^igna* 
tnres  are  that  three  8troke<)  or  a  circle  or  the 
ficjure  3  denote  perfection,  or  ternary  division, 
and  two  stroke^  or  a  semicircle,  or  the  ngure 
2  denote  imperfection  or  binary  diviaicm.  A 
Htu'  (fi'awii  tV. rrniij;h  a  {'irrif  nr  s»'TTii circle,  or  the 
inversion  of  these  tigurea,  shows  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  notes  to  ti»e  extent  of  one  half, 
80  that  longs  are  to  be  mttg  as  if  thej  wrn 
brevflSy  breves  as  if  th^y  wi^r»>  semibrevei^  etc* 

The  line  still  stinrives  in  the  modem  signa- 
ture called  cUta  breve,  iu  which  two  minims  are 
counted  in  a  bar  of  eommon  time^  inrtaad  of 
four  crotchets. 

Double  diminution,  m  which  the  notes  were 
rednoed  to  one-fonrth  of  their  natnml  valne,  waa 
shown  by  two  lines  drawn  throu^  fko  ekdeor 
semicircle,  thus,  (J)  ,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Bockstro  makes  the  following 
remarks:  'These  rales,  though  applicable  to 
most  I  a^i^s,  were  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
thatOruitboparcus,  writing  in  151 7,  and  Morley, 
in  1597,  roundly  abuse  their  nncertainty.  In 
vary  early  times  the  three  rhythmlo  qrrtens 
were  combined  in  pro{K)rtion«  fnr  more  complex 
than  any  of  the  oompoaod  common  or  triple 
times  of  modern  miulo.  In  eanona,  and  ether 
learned  com  jK)8ition.s,  twoor  moretime-Hignatures 
were  frequently  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aame  atave.  In  a  portion  of  the  Credo  of 
Hobracht's  Hiaaa  "  Je  m  demand*  "  we  Ihid  as 
many  aa  five: 

II  -  I 

'These  oomplioations  were  mneh  affected  by 
Josquin  des  Pr^  and  the  early  composers  of  the 
Flemish  School  ;  but  in  tho  latter  half  of  the 
16th  oentory — the  eo-callod  "Golden  Age" — 
the  only  oomUnatlana  lemuning  in  genemi  ow 
were,  Perfect  time,  with  the  lesser  prolation 
03,  or  O  Im}"»erfect  time,  with  the  leaser  pro- 
lation the  greater  prolation  alone  (p  *  and 
the  leaaer  prolation  Q  answering  respectiTely 
to  the  ?,  the  aila  hrefte,  the  *  and  the  eommoa 
time  of  our  present  sy.«tf'in  ' 

The  rules  for  notes  were  equally  applicable  to 
tiw  Baata,  orikd  JBtMiM  or  AntaaMaiMt  ia  lAtia, 
whoae  forms  wen 
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M lata  «t    OrmUr  Svmlnlntm 

Bonfilrium.    or  fl^tJiUiupirtiim.  Cronuk 


with  the  ridflitinn  ofasinj^lr-  rest  i  xft-mliiig  alwve 
uid  below  the  stave,  iuditiatiiig  the  end  of  a 
pftwd,  and  •  dotibla  VMt  <»f  tba  nine  kind, 
marking  the  'end  of  IJm  Mqg.'  The  latter 
our  double  bur. 


SModBMt. 


Final  B«et. 


The  values  of  notes  and  rests  were  modified 
by  the  use  of  points  or  dots,  the  rules  for  which 
varied  in  diiferent  countries.  Prosdoscimus  de 
Beldetii«idi8(fl.  14!I2  A.D.)  oompbine  that  wlitte 
the  Italians  had  given  up  all  jiointa  except  tliat 
of  division,  the  Gallic  musicians  used  many, 
•ad  it  wee  difficult  to  know  what  vae  the  effoot 
efadotL  TliegeiMnlnilainiaybeMniinarised 

thus : 

The  point  of  addition  or  augmentation  was 
plaeed  after  a  note  whieb  waa  followed  by  a  note 

shorter  than  itself,  and  was  therefore  imperfect 
bj  position.  The  effect  of  the  point  was  to 
restore  perfection  to  the  note  after  which  it  was 
placed,  and  it  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
mtxiern  dot,  which  hy  n(\<\\n(^  one-half  t  i  t!n 
value,  makes  a  note  worth  three,  instead  ot  two, 
of  the  next  lower  denomiiiatfoii* 

But  occaaionally,  instead  of  a  point  of  addi- 
tion, two  black  notes  were  written,  the  first  of 
which  represented  the  note  with  a  point,  and 
the  ieeood,  a  eborter  note,  completed  tbe  beat. 
Pas?<aL""H  ar*>  constantly  written  in  both  waji  in 
the  same  compositiou  : — 
WriUmt  4 


WritUHi       ortkMi     wtortrartlif.  Sung. 


lA  ill-* 

Tlie  jK.)int  of  perfection  was  used  in  two  ways  ; 
(a)  it  was  placed  in  a  ciicle  or  semicircle  in  the 
signature,  to  indicate  perfect  time  or  major 
prelation  ;  (fr)  it  was  placed  after  a  note,  in  order 
to  complete  the  triple  beat,  when  the  note  wa« 
perfect  by  the  signature,  but  imperfect  by  posi- 
tkm.  Tbere  was  no  pFMtioal  difference  in  tbe 
efiect  of  the  points  of  addition  and  augmenta- 
tion, but  the  first  was  used  when  the  signature 
was  binary,  and  the  second  when  it  was  ternary. 

The  point  of  alteration  or  dnplioation,  pro* 
daced  what  we  should  call  syncopation.  It 
was  placed  after  a  long  note  followed  by  two 
short  notet  and  another  long  one,  its  effeet  waa 
to  restore  perfection  to  the  first  and  last  (long) 
notes,  and  to  double  the  length  of  the  second 
short  note,    it  thus  atlected  three  out  of  a  group 

VOL  m 


of  four  notes,  and  to  distingaiib  it  from  the 

j>oint  of  anprncjitation  it  was  usually,  though 
not  always,  placed  above  the  level  of  the  notes 
it  affeoted ;  and  its  place  waa  oometiinei  taken 
bjbiaak  Boteain  the  15th  and  16th  oentnriee. 


Black  notee  are  used  to  show  synco|)ation  in 
the  Caiitatf  e  canzonette  of  Legreuzi,  printed  at 
Bologna  as  late  as  1679,  thus : 

Bang. 


The  point  of  division  or  imperfection 
placed  betwe<in  two  short  not»^s,  which  were 
themselves  between  two  loug«r  notes  ;  its  effect 
waa  to  Aam  that  tbe  two  long  notes  were  to  be 
iniporfect,  and  it  was,  like  the  point  of  altera* 
tion,  placed  at  a  bigher  level  than  the  notea. 


1 


WHltm, 


8im(f. 


1 


m 


The  last  point  was  unnecessary,  since  ^e  notes 
wei%  already  ini]>errect  by  position,  and  Tinctor 
in  the  16th  century  calls  them  Punctiti$iiui,tkaaa 
p'liiit'i  :  yet  they  oontitMipjl  to  be  xisc  !  1  y  !'a'e- 
striaa  and  his  oontero{M>rarie8,  who,  however, 
Bometimee  omitted  die  point,  and  wrote  tbe  last 
two  notes  of  the  passage  black,  with  the  under- 
stanrliTig  that  they  were  to  retain  their  full  value. 
The  result  was  that  there  were  three  ways  of 
expnaaiqg  the  aame  thing  t— 


i 


The  above  rules  refer  to  the  '  Simple  Notes ' 
oaedbytbeMenauralists ;  the  'Com^iound  Notee,* 
or  Ligatures,  must  now  be  describied. 

Taking  the  com|)ound  notes  of  Plain-song, 
wblob  bad  no  time-valnee,  as  their  models,  tbe 
Mennnalists,  a^Japted  them  to  their  needs,  under 
the  name  Ligatura  (I^itin),  Ty-gatura  (Italian)^ 
Liaison  (French),  Ligatur  (German). 

The  word  Pnprida§  applied  to  a  ligature 
refers  to  ita  firet  uoto ;  the  word  Perfeotimi  to 
its  last.  ..... 

A  Idgaivm  mm  hvprietaU  baa  a  breve  aa 
ite  first  note. 

A  Urfotura  tine  FroprietaU  baa  a  long  aa 
its  first  note. 

A  Ligdlura  eum  oppo§Ua  ProprMate  begine 
with  two  seniibreves. 

One  semibreve  alone  is  not  used  in  a  ligature, 
aaya  Franco,  nor  are  more  than  two. 
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Ligatures  are  '  asccndint,' '  or  'descending,' 
aooording  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  first 
two  notes ;  if  the  ligature  commenoes  with  a 
low,  and  proceeds  to  a  higher  note,  it  is  an 
•  ascending "  ligaturo,  and  vice.  verm.  The  re- 
maining notes  in  either  form  may  be  higher  or 
lower  l^n  the  two  lint. 

An  ascending  ligature,  with  no  tail,  is  CUM 
proprietate,  i.e.,  its  first  note  is  a  breve. 

An  ascending  ligature  with  a  tail  descending 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  first  note  is  sine 
proprietalf,  i.e.,  its  tir«t  note  is  a  lon^^.  A 
descending  ligature  with  a  tail  descending  from 
iti  left  aide  is  Cttm  proprietate,  <«.,  itii  fint 
nott?  is  a  breve.  A  descending  ligature  without 
a  tail  is  sim  prcprietatfi,  ».«.,  its  first  note  is  a 
long. 

A  ligature,  whether  ascending  or  deeeendiiig, 

which  benrs  a  ri.nng  tail  on  it'=;  Irft  sul**,  ?«  Cmn 
opposUa  jtrojn-ielatef  its  first  two  notes  are 
somibreves* 

The  ligature  is  '  with  Perfection '  if  the  last 

note  stands  imnmlintdy  over  its  predecessor,  or 
under  and  sepanUcd  from  it ;  ue.  its  last  note 
is  a  long. 

A  ligature  is  'with  Imperfection/  if  the  last 
note  stands  obliqtuly  over  or  under  its  predeces- 
sor, and  is  joined  to  it ;  i.<^,  tibe  last  note  Is  a 

breve.  All  the  intervening  notes  are  breves, 
unle.ss  one  of  thfTn  hns  a  tail  ascending  on  its 
left  side,  when  it  ii>  a  seraibrevc. 

The  above  is  an  epitome  of  the  rules  given 
by  Franco  ;  a  talkie  uf  li^rratiin-s,  by  Ouilielmus, 
contained  in  (Jousseuiaker,  Hcriploree,  voL  iiL 
p.  276,  marked  with  the  letteis  L  for  laag,  B 
for  breve,  S  for  semibreve,  agrees  with  them,  if 
allowance  in  made  for  probable  slips  of  the  pen 
in  so  complicated  a  matter. 

For  nnsie  of  tiM  16^  and  16tli  oentnries  the 

rules  are  as  follows  : — 

Two  white  square  notes  in  ligatnrs^  or  an 
oblique  note  sinending,  are  generaU;  hioves : 


Tlie  .same  descending  may  l)e  sung  as  breves  or 
as  longs,  or  as  a  long  followed  by  a  breve  ;  the 
latter  two  cases  are  rare,  and  can  only  be 
deoided  by  the  otmtext: 

ITriMm.         Smmg      <la  a  1^  laie  essse). 

-9- 


Two  9<}uare  white  notes  in  ligature,  with  a 
tail  desoending  on  the  right  side,  are  longs, 
whether  they  ascend  or  descend,  and  whether 
they  are  separatrij  fonned,  OT  are  joined  in  a 
single  oblique  figure :  « 

Wrilim.  Sung. 


1  1^ 

Two  similar  notes,  with  a  tail 
the  left  side,  are  breves : 

tyrtllrn.  Sung, 


Two  such  notes,  with  n  tnl  Mosndiag  on  1h» 
left  side,  are  senttbieTSS  t 


WrUtm. 


Ligatmee  of  two  notes,  wUh  a  tail  aaoendii^ 

on  the  left  side,  and  another  descending  on  the 
right,  are  to  be  sung  as  a  semifaneye  followed 

by  a  long : 


Wrillm.  Sun4}^ 


Sunt/. 


In  ligatures  of  more  than  two  notes  all 
except  the  first  and  last  are  called  'middle 
notes,'  and,  according  to  Omithoparcua(1617), 
every  midtUe  note,  however  shaped,  or  plseed, 

is  a  breve,  unless  the  first  imtc  has  an  ascend- 
ing tail  on  the  loft,  in  which  case  all  the  notes 
are  eemibreves. 

Morley  tells  us  that  if  a  note  whidi  should 
be  whitp  is  written  block,  it  loses  one-third  of 
its  value ;  but  he  means  one-fourth,  as  in  the 
fbUowing  example 

WrUtm. 


There  is,  however,  often  a  little  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  a  black  note 
is  to  be  shortened ;  more  especially  when  the 
samp  iTLTrtture  contains  both  h]nrk  find  wliite 
notes,  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
PalssWna:— 


A  very  little  experience  will  enable  the 
etndent  to  disoover  the  intention  of  eoeh  forms 

as  these  at  a  glance.  Though  the  three  we 
liave  selected  seem  at  first  sight  to  otTer  unex- 
iieoted  complications,  it  will  be  found,  on  close 
exsmination,  that  the  laws  laid  down  above 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mrrrrt  Fnlution  of  any 
one  of  them.  Even  when  an  oblique  note  is  half 
white,  and  hslf  blade,  it  is  only  nscessaiy  to 
rcln•>nl^  V  that  sodi  ooloor  Issol^eet  to  its  own 
peooliar  laws. 

U'rittm,  Suwi. 
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OuM,  boipertr,  frequently  oentr  in  whiefa 
black  notes  are  to  be  treuicd  precisely  as  white 
ones.  It  is  true  that  these  passages  are  more 
often  fouixl  in  single  notes  than  ia  ligatures,  but 
it  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  undenliiid  why 
they  have  U  en  introduce*^  at  all. 

Sometimes  a  ligature  is  acoompauied  by  one 
or  move  imnti  of  au^eatfttiaii,  the  podtum  of 
which  clearly  indioatat  tho  notet  to  wldeli  flUQr 
an  to  bo  applied: 


la  some  old  priotod  books  the  last  note  of  a 
Hgltnre  is  plaoM  oUiqiloly,  in  which  case  it  is 
always  to  be  >mng  as  a  hreve.  The  student  will 
meet  with  innumerable  other  forms,  more  or 
\m  difflonlt  to  decipher;  but  thooe  wo  hftvo 

ilhi'stnitcrl  uill  siifTicient  to  guide  him  on  his 
way  in  all  ordinary  cases  ;  and  in  exceptional 
ones  he  will  find  that  long  experience  alone  will 
be  of  service  to  him.^ 

The  ligatures,  in  spite  of  their  ambiguity  and 
eomplexity,  died  but  slowly.  They  Issted  into 
the  17th  oentury,  and  even  into  tho  18th,  for 
they  are  found  in  tlie  exam  plea  of  Martini's 
Etempiart  ossia  Sag^  di  eonlrappunto,  printed 
ot  Bologna,  in  1774,  though  by  this  time  they 
bsd  long  be«n  confined  to  two  notes  only. 

Moo<i,  Tiriii  ,  ?rn1rxtinn,  Perfection,  Impeifec- 
tiou,  Miyor,  and  Minor,  led  to  the  oonstruotion 
of  sDonuooi  tfano-tobloo,  niaay  oxunpleo  of 
which  are  found  in  mediieval  treatises.  Hothhy 
and  Proadoecimus  each  give  no  less  than  twenty* 
six  such  tables,  the  complication  of  which  can 
be  gathered  from  a  remark  of  Hamboys,  that,  if 
a  larga  be  ]>erfect,  it  oontaiTia  3  double  longs, 
27  breves,  81  semibreves,  241  minor  seaiibreves, 
731  temiminon,  and  3187  minims,  and  eaeh  of 
the  notes,  {icrfect  and  imperfect,  is  similarly  de- 
scribed in  detail.  In  the  16th  century  wc  find 
evidence  of  a  revolt  against  the  complicatioiis 
of  the  tino-tables,  which  led  to  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  system  of  Mensural  music 
and  tile  adoption  of  simpler  and  more  practi<»l 
aadiodi  of  udieating  rhythm.  Tho  expieaalon 
*  The  Modems  love  brevity '  begins  to  occur  in 
the  treatises,  and  the  '  Musical  Time  called 
Natural,'  that  is  to  say,  the  duple  division  of 
Mtaa,  wliioh  obtained  in  UkO  tiUdatiires,  began 
to  reassert  it?  supremacy  in  vocal  mu^if*,  from 
which  it  bad  been  banished  for  centuries  by 
nadioval  oonfruion  botwaan  musical  theory  and 
tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Tiini^.*  The  old  rules 
are  collected  by  Zarlino,  in  his  IgtitiUicni 


'  TWralea  for  ISth.  Kod  lAth-cmitury  llc>tur«ai 
•        *rth%l  »JUr»tlon«.  (njni  th*  krtlclr  by  the 

*^«tr.  *«aMl  iTm^wSlSSttimfhr  SM*^ 


with 

^.a» 


ormonkkt,  166t,  not  beoanaa  thoy  were  any 

longer  of  practical  value  to  musicians,  but  '  lest 
they  should  be  lost.'  'Some  musioians  might 
like,'  he  says, '  to  read  some  anduit  oantilenn ; 
but  if  the  modain  composer  should  not  number 
his  cantilena  according  to  the  Moods,  he  could 
really  say  that  the  matur  was  of  little  account, 
and  that  ha  had  no  knowladgB  of  anoh  things.' 
ThomM  Morley  collect*  the  rules  in  his  Pining: 
and  Easie  JntrodtuUion,  in  1587,  and  r^rets 
the  loss  of  the  old  teachinf^  saying  that  'n 
more  slight  and  superficial!  knowlodga  (ia)  oomo 
in  steede  thereof ;  so  t)iat  it  is  come  nowadays 
to  that,  that  if  they  know  the  Contmou  Moode 
and  some  Triplea,  tliay  aaaka  no  fhrther.'  Tho 
expression  '  Common  Moode,'  for  duple  rhythm, 
shows  how  completely  the  binary  division  of 
notes  had  by  this  time  taken  ite  nattural  plaeo 
as  the  foundation  of  time-division. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the 
semibreve  was  the  basis  of  the  time-signatnres, 
aa  it  fa  with  na  ;  tho  dido  atill  wmtinned  to 
show  three  semibreves  in  a  measure,  Init  it 
disAp])eared  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and 
thu  only  remnant  of  mediAval  signatursa  now 
in  noa,  ia  the  C,  or  semicircle,  indicating  the 
•Common,'  or  'Natural,"  duple  division  of 
the  semibreve,  and  the  same  hgure,  with  a  line 
throoi^  it  to  ahow  diminntiaQ. 

Measures  were  called  'Bare'  in  1584  by 
William  Bathe,  in  his  A  £rU/  Introduction  to 
the  TrucArU  a/Muskke,  and  in  1697  by  Morley ; 
and  about  this  time  bar-lines,  which  hsd  already 
been  n?cd  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Tabla* 
tures,  began  to  take  their  place  on  the  stave. 
Th^  wara  aometimea  plaoed  at  irregokr  inter* 
vals,  though  there  is  so  much  metho<l  in  their 
irregularity  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  our 
forefathers  had  a  fmer  peroeption  of  the  vary  ing 
strength  of  rhythmical  accents  than  we  liave. 
[See  the  FUzirilliaw  Virtjinal  B<.ok;  etc.} 
Uu-lineii  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
about  a  oentary  after  thefr  introdnetion.  C5a<v 
cini's  •  Euridice,*  composed  in  1600.  is  barred 
throughnnt ;  whilo  a  Iwtolc  of  Solfeggi  by  Caresana 
of  the  year  1693  ts  uubari'ed. 

liko  the  other  featniaa  of  our  notation,  tho 
stave  jkiHsed  through  many  vicissitndf'v  before 
its  general  aooeptaut:>e  in  the  form  that  we  know 
it  Wldla  Flain-song  haa  linnid  a  atave  of  four 
rod  or  bHaak  lines  sufficient  for  its  needs, 
measured  music,  whose  whole  Taison  ifftre  was 
the  ^notation  of  two  or  more  simultaneons 
molcdisa,  uado  naa  in  early  times  of  stav^i 
containing  lines  varying  in  number  from  4  to  15 
and  even  to  25,  on  which  aU  the  voice-parts 
were  written.  Olelb  worn  mnn  to  aevaral  linai^ 
and  aometimes  to  all  tho  linea,  and  even  to  the 
spaces.  Vertical  lines  were  roughly  'scored' 
through  the  staves  at  indefinite  intervals  (hence 
oar  word  'Soors*)  aa  a  gnida  to  tho  oyo  and  a 

help  to  keopiiit:  thr  singers  togctbor  ;  perhaps 
they  were  used  at  reheaiiuJa  in  the  same  way  as 
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the  oapitel  letton  or  Buraarab  printed  orer 

modern  scores,  to  aid  the  cVinjrmaster. 

In  course  of  time  the  iucou  venience  of  ao  many 
lines  was  felt,  and  they  wen  divided  into  groups 
of  four  for  each  voioe,  by  the  insertion  of  red 
liuea  in  the  stave,  on  which  no  notes  were 
written.  The  next  stop  was  to  make  a  space 
between  the  eevonl  ▼oioe>parta,  by  omitting  the 
red  lines,  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  uao 
five  instead  of  four  linos  for  each  voice -part, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  rota,  'Sumer 
isioumen  in  *  (13th  century),  riz  linee  are  used. 
The  stave  of  five  lines  fir??t  fij>j>earcd  in  th<^  1  2th 
century,  and  its  convenience  caused  its  gradual 
adoption  to  the  exeluaion  of  eBothem  Itmaet 
not  be  imagined,  ho\vev<;r,  that  ita  genenil 
acceptance  by  musicians  can  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  date,  or  even  any  century  ;  on  the 
oontrary,  just  as  we  find  unstaved  neumes 
continuint^  tn  hp-  written  for  centuries  after  the 
invention  of  so  important  an  improvement  as 
Ae  etnve,  ao  we  ind,  in  meoeond  mneio,  atnvee 
of  eleven  to  fifteen  linee  in  the  14th  century, 
long  after  one  would  have  expected  composers 
to  have  recognised  the  more  practicable  and 
convenient  smaller  staves.  A  little  two-part 
composition  of  the  12tlt  century  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  fDouoe  MS.  139),  '  Fowlee  in  ye  frioh/ 
publiehea  iu  foedmile  the  Plain -aong  and 
Med.  Mus.  Soo.  ('Early  English  Harmony,' 
Plato  7),  written  in  square-headed  neume€  (see 
p.  396,  coL  1 1),  therefore  not  in  measured  notes, 
ahowB  two  aepamte  five-Iincd  staves,  bearing  the 
S'lpnmo  nnd  trnnr  i^lofs,  and,  except  fnr  tho 
sha|)e  of  the  notes,  it  might  have  bc^n  written 
in  the  17tii  oentiny;  while  a  book  of  theo< 
logical  treatises  and  hymns  (Brit.  Mus.,  Ckidex 
Aniiidd  248)  of  the  14th  century,  lias  staves 
of  varying  nnmbers  of  lines,  from  fifteen  down- 
wards. 

The  vocal  stave  was  fixed  at  five  lines  by  the 
15  th  century,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
instmmental  nraaio,  whidi  oontinned  to  nae 
large  staves  till  well  into  the  17th  century. 

The  FitzwilHain,  and  other  contemporaneous 
collections  of  English  harpsichord  and  organ 
miiaie,  make  nae  of  atavea  of  six  lines  ;  while 
the  Bolo^ncse,  Venetian,  and  Xea[)olitan  or- 
ganists of  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  17th  oentnriea,  nae  •  atave  of  aix  hiiea  for 
the  right  hand,  and  eight  for  the  left  hand  and 
feet  combined.  Tlie  so-called  '  Great  Stave  '  of 
eleven  lines,  has  never  been  used  except  for  the 
purpose  of  illnetiation  in  modern  theoretieal 
works :  Do  Muris,  and  others  certainly  use 
staves  of  eleven  lines  in  their  treatises,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  'Great  Stave.* 

The  invention  of  Ledger  or  Leger  Linee  in 
the  17th  ccntnry  enaWr>d  composers  not  only 
to  reduce  the  instrumental  stave  to  the  con- 
venient nnmber  of  five  linea,  but  alao  to  leseen 
the  number  of  changes  of  clef ;  th'Migh  thry 
were  slow  to  perceive  the  Utter  advantage,  for 


ohangea  of  <def  are  as  frequent  in  mnme  fiw  hsajad 

irstrumrTits  in  the  ISth  century  !ts  they  are 
in  viola  and  violoncello  music  to-day.  Of  tbo 
clefa  we  ahaU  apeak  later. 

Lozenge -shaped  breves,  semibreves,  minims, 
crotchets,  etc.,  slowly  gave  way  to  the  more 
rapidly  written  and  more  cosily  read  oval  and 
round  notea  of  modem  music.  Blaek  losenges 
are  used  as  lately  as  the  last  decades  of  xhr 
16th  oentury  to  show  syncopation,  and  white 
lounges  are  atiU  need  ui  the  hymn-books  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  a  new  method 
of  saving  time  and  iuciiiiating  reading  waa 
found  by  joining  the  crooks  of  quavers  and 
srmirjiifivers,  etc.,  instead  of  writing  each  crook 
separately.  This  had  been  done  iu  the  Tabla- 
tnrea  a«ne  oentimea  before.  Flayford,  in  1713, 
describee  notostl.us  joined  as  '  the  new  tyed 
note,'  e.g.  J^i^J  instead  of  J* J* J*. 

Repetition  oota  were  placed  by  the  Menaora- 
Uita  on  eaeh  aide  of  a  *  Period*  reet,  whieh  waa 
double  or  triple,  rtr. ,  firmrding  to  the  number 
of  times  the  passage  was  to  be  repeated,  thus  : 
'II'  'III'  'll|tl'*  ^hen  words  were  to  be  repeated 
a  snudJer  sign  was  used :  The  modem  Segma 
iS^was  borrowed  from  the  tablatiirns.  Thn  /V-^a 
•S'  waa  used  in  canons,  to  show  where  the 
variooa  voioea  entered,  anid  the  Fermata,  called 
in  Engliah,  Fknae,  showed  where  they  closed. 
The  pause  was  also  uspd  both  in  the  tablatures 
and  iu  mensural  music,  in  its  luoderu  sense  of 
ahowing  an  indefinite  dwelling  on  a  note. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  rrntnries,  common 
time  is  often  signified  by  the  figure  2,  and  three 
erotoheta  in  a  bar  by  S.  Dotwle  signatona^  m 
remnant  of  the  old  system,  occur,  such  as  C  * 
for  two  dotted  breves,  ,  the  bar  contains  two 
brev^,  shown  by  C,  and  each  breve,  being 
dotted,  oontaina  three  aemibreveet  ahown  bj 
the  figures  J. 

The  simple  modem  system  which  makes  C 
ahow  the  semibreve,  and  eveiy  other  time> 
signature  a  fraction  or  '  Proix>rtion '  of  the 
semibreve,  did  not  find  goner^  adoption  until 
the  first  half  of  the  Idth  century  ;  e.y.  Strozzio, 
in  his  K«me$Uomm  Mwrieeu  Pmxit,  1683,  givea 
a  long  list  of  '  PrnTinrtions,'  in  which  he  makes 
*  indicate  four  uiiuima,  !  six  SMuibrevea,  } 
four  aemibreves,  I  two  ana  a  half  brevea,  et& 

Expreaaion  aigni^  though  used  by  the  earliest 
nenmp  writers,  were  fJitinOv  r\><«o!!t  from  men- 
sural music,  and  seem  tu  have  been  iir:it  reintro- 
duced in  eonneetion  with  the  lute,  in  whoee 
notation  Morley  indicatfs  'Soft  and  I>o\id  play  ' 
by  So  :  Lo :  calling  this  '  as  good  a  grace  as  any 
other.'  About  1 638  we  find  in  lute  music  Piano, 
Forte,  the  sign  v  for  Mezzojbrls,  ri— —  for 
Creseendo  and  Di'miniimdo,  besides  tempo  indi- 
cations, as  Fresto,  Adagio,  etc.  TBut  see  Ma£- 
socoHi.l  Bxproaeira-woiPib  and  aigna  were 
gradually  intr<.Klurcd  into  vocal  music,  after 
having  found  a  plaiM  in  that  for  instnuncnta. 
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and  have  always  had  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
number  aud  ri-rinement.  Italian  baa  been  the 
T"*g"*g*  wmt  used  for  the  purpose,  and  ia  gener< 
ally  Tinderstood  in  this  connection,  but  English, 
German,  and  French  have  been  oocaaionally 
MDployed  by  oompoaoi  of  thoM  natknu.  The 
■taeoito  lign  first  appeared  in  the  works  of 
CJonperin,  Seb.  Bach,  and  Ramean,  in  the  form 
of  a  dot ;  in  those  of  J.  C.  Racli  it  is  a  dot  or  an 
Qpriglit  ttroka,  uoording  to  the  degree  of  stac- 
CAto  retjuircd  [me  Dot,  DA*!Tt].  The  Legato 
ngpL  appears  earljr  in  tlM  18th  century,  and  is 
for  the  lint  tinw  In  oombinatloB  witii  tho 
dots  by  Mozart.  It  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  ligature,  the  worHs  lipatnre 
aaui  l^Epfito  being  derived  from  the  JLatiu  ii<farCf 
mad  the  Italian  le^ort,  to  bind. 

The  Clefs  have  vfiriH  rnnsidfraVsly,  both  as 
to  fonn  and  method  of  use,  in  the  course  of 
time.  Plain-song  has  precttetDy  vaed  only  the 
C  and  F  clefs  ;  while  mensuril  iniimo,  after  em- 
ploying rII  the  letters  of  the  musi<ml  alphabet, 
together  with  fi,  at  different  periods,  finally 
redooed  it*  deb  to  the  three  which  are  now  in 
use,  and  who$ie  shapes  have  gndnaSlj  heoome 
conventionalised  thus : 

P  C»efi. 


C  Cl«f«. 


The  F  clef  is  now  always  pUc«d  on  the  fourth 
line,  and  is  called  the  Ban  elef ;  in  the  17th 
and  l?th  centuries  it  was  fn  [tT-  iitly  j>!  i.-ed  on 
the  middle  line,  and,  when  iu  this  i>oeition,  it 
was  called  the  Bttitone  det  Tliii  is  tiie 
oldest  of  the  dsft^  having  been  the  one  used 
when  the  atave  consisted  of  only  a  single  line. 
It  marked  the  mi  fa  or  semitone  of  the  Hexa- 
dtowfam  mtOmnU,  The  0  clef  was  formerly 
th<-  inoflt  used  of  all  for  vocal  music,  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  more  and  more 
confined  to  iBstnsmeiitii  It  has  been  nsed  on 
ssdl  of  the  five  lines,  though  now  restricted  to 
three.  It  is  named  after  the  voices  it  formerly 
represented.  Soprano,  Alto,  or  Tenor.  The 
soprano  def  en  tiie  fint  line  is  sometimes 
found  in  tl^^  v  iral  ]>art-3  of  iimdi'rn  full  s<X)re8  ; 
the  alto  and  tenor  are  chiefly  now  used  for 
the  viola,  trombone,  and  Tiolraodio  parts,  It 
marked  tike  m^/a  of  the  StmAor^Bum  durum, 
in  tho  ii|>p?T  ortave. 

iiic  ij,  or  treble  clef,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  eome  into  general  use  till  the  rise  of 
instrumental  music  into  inii-ortance  rluring  the 
16th  and  17  th  centuhee  \  and  even  then,  on 
keyed  instnansnti,  it  had  to  shsfs  » idaeswith 
th*C  elelh ;  heaws  it  has  sltand  its  ahaps  last 


than  the  others,  TTTitil  the  19th  century  it 
was  hardly  looked  ujx>n  aa  a  vocal  clef,  and, 
eioept  in  England,  it  was  never  used  for  chorus 

parts,    though    it   -was   for    S(j1()    %'ciicr-s.  Its 

forogn  names  imply  an  instrumental,  rather 
fhtti  •  twal  vss :  ItiHsii,  OMsw  di  vkUn/t  \ 
Gennan,  Violin- SdUUMel.     It  was  formerly 

sometimes  placed  on  the  lowest  line,  and  called, 
when  in  this  poaition,  the  '  High  treble,'  or 
'  French  vidin  clef.'  C.  P.  K  Bach  in  '  Die 
IsiasUten  in  dsr  Wilsta^'  1776^  doubles  ths  O 

thus  UL  to  dunr  that  two  flnts-psits  sn 


written  on  a  single  stave.  A  similar  doubling 
was  reintroduced  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Otto  (Juld- 
prhmiiit,  to  avdid  the  use  of  the  ('  olt-fs  in  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts,  and  is  gradually  finding 
&voar.  With  tiis  same  olyset  of  enabKng  the 
tsnor  Una  to  ba  aaaily  disttagnidMd  lirom  the 

tnbis,  Ifaasrs.  Bieoidi  employ  a  char- 


acter oombining  the  G  and  C  clefs  in  one  sign. 
The  O  def  has  now  practically  sujieneded  the 
C  clefs  in  vocal  scores,  it  being  understood  that 
the  tenor  part  is  always  to  be  sung  an  ootave 
lower  than  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Rockstro  gives  the  following  schema  of 
elsft  in  use  in  the  time  of  Fdcatiina>  i— 


Cuttu. 


|h  Treble    Bnp-  tHrmtu 
»!«•,  lit      r»i.<>.  r*..ji 
VJ 


Con-  BatI 


Corttm 


and  Temarins  *The  Polyphonie  eonipoasia  of 

the  best  periods  were  extremely  mathodioal  in 

their  choice  of  clefs,  which  they  so  arranged  as 
to  indicate,  within  certain  limits,  whether  the 
Modee  in  which  they  wrote  were  naed  at  tiieir 
natural  pitch  or  transj»o8ed.  Tlic  natiiral 
clefs,  chuivi  naiuraii,  were  the  well-known 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  which  have 
ramained  in  common  uae,  among  classical  com- 
posers,  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  tr:in<?jK)8cd 
clefs,  Vkuivi  trasporUUi  or  VhiaveUe,  were  of 
two  kinda,  the  acote  and  the  grave.  The 
former  were  the  Treble  (Violiuf)).  Mezzo  Soprano, 
AltOf  and  Tenor,  or  Baritone.  The  latter 
conaiBtid  of  the  Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and 
Baas,  or  Oontra  -  Basso.  The  effect  of  thia 
grouping  was,  that,  when  the  Mode  was  written 
at  its  true  pitch,  in  the  Chiavi  naturali,  the 
CfkkmtU  eerved  to  transpoee  it  a  fonrth  higher 
or  a  fifth  low<-r  ;  if,  however,  it  was  written  at 
its  natural  pitch,  in  the  Ckiavettf,  it  was 
tran.s|»osed  ly  aid  of  the  Chiavi  naiuraii.  Tlie 
High  Treble  and  Oontra-Tenore  M'cre  very  rarely 
used  after  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  ;  and  the  Contra-Basao  did  not  long 
survive  thsm ;  but  ths  remaining  saveu  fonos 
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mm  so  coiutaiilly  employed  that  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them  ia  indispaiiaaUa  to 
atudents  of  Polyphonic  Muaic* 
The  cleft  M»  now  diaferiboted  amoaigrt  Hm 

instrumente  and  voicrs  in  thr  following  way: 
In  full  scorea,  the  eopranoi  alto,  and  tenor  voices 
are  given  either  their  own  proper  clefs,  or  tiireo 
G  clefs,  and  the  h«n  Toioe  always  has  the  F 
clef.  The  violins  mho  the  O  clef,  the  violas 
the  alto  clef,  changing  to  the  G  to  avoid  many 
leger-lineo.  The  vi^oooellee  nw  the  F  md 
tenor  cleh,  witit  iti  nrcasional  poasage  in  tlie  H 
clef,  causing  some  ambiguity,  aa  in  some  in- 
otanoea  the  G  olaf  ia  naed,  as  fai  writing  for  the 
tenor  voice,  to  indicate  sounda  an  octave  below 
what  is  written  ;  all  rao<lern  writers  use  thia 
clef  only  in  its  real  position  in  writing  for  the 
▼iolonoello.  The  double  basaea  use  the  F  clef, 
Init  sound  an  octave  1 .  low  the  written  notes. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  use  the  O  clef, 
but  the  latter  play  at  a  different  pitch  from  the 
written  notes,  if  they  are  not  'Clarinets  in  C 
Tlie  Corno  di  Ba.ssetto  and  the  Cor  Anglais, 
both  transjposing  instruments,  play  from  the  G 
eleC   The  baaMon  oaea  the  F  and  tmor  deft, 

and  the  double  bas.s(X)n  the  F  clef  only,  trans- 
]K>sing  an  octave  lower.  Trumpets  and  honu 
use  the  G  clef,  and  naually  pky  in  the  of 
0,  their  erooka  tranapoaing  the  mnaio  to  the 
neoasMuy  Iccy.  The  extreme  low  notes  of  the 
hom  are,  however,  written  in  the  F  clef.  We 
have  pravionaly  reftrred  to  the  IVoinboneo ;  the 
Drums  \Aiiy  from  the  key  of  C,  or,  in  very 
modern  music,  their  true  notes  are  written  in 
the  F  clef. 

The  history  of  the  sharp,  flat,  and  natural 
mnat  now  Vt.  ri  fr  i  red  to.  When  the  Ouidonian 
alphabet  was  arranged,  the  letter  b,  called  b 
reiundumf  or  h  fiuUi$,  waa  given  to  the  aonnd 
called  Trite  syri^menon,  and  the  figure  D, 
called  b  quadrum,  b  qitadratum,  b  durum,  was 
ap])lied  to  Paramese  ;  a  survival  of  the  two  forms 
of  6  is  seen  in  the  modern  Ciernian  nomenclature, 
in  which  B  ilat  is  called  B,  and  B  natural  is 
called  II,  from  the  old  form  of  the  square  b, 
which  was  something  like  the  letter  K 

Ouido  called  the  hexaohord  beginning  on  C,  to 
whoae  scale  the  h  qvndrum  belonged,  Hexa- 
chordum  naturak  ;  hence  arose  the  English  name 
of '  Natural '  for  the  sign  of  the  aqnare  fr.  Oom- 
pospr*'  early  fonml  it  ii"ces3ary  to  depress  or  raise 
certain  scale-degreeti  other  than  6  by  a  semitone, 
and  »  eomplete  chromatic  aoale  waa  in  tue  befoie 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  though  scarcely 
yet  recognised  by  tbf^nri'^t^  The  raising  of  a 
note  by  a  semitone  was  at  tirst  indicated  by  the 
aqoave  6;  in  course  of  time  the  linee  of  this 
letter  became  jeii  tftbf'in-^  b  and  a  new  figure  arose 
called  Diesis  (whence  the  French  DOte)  or  drum 
(whence  the  German  Ktmi^  which  took  the 
name  'Sharp'  in  England.  A  curious  little 
liuonymous  chapter  quot^'d  by  Cousst-maker 
imder  the  heading  De  Sinfuw.nii  (evidently  a 


oorrtiption  of  jyuMMMMm)  refara  to  the  Crux  m 
the  conjunction  between  the  tonea,  and  givea  a 
complete  semitouic  8<»le,  explaining,  however, 
that  the  Onut  between  h  tatmniHm  and  e  ia 

rcprescntcrl  by  the  sign  '  and  according  to  the 
vulgar  such  music  is  called  False  Music'  The 
origin  of  the  terma  Falae  music,  Feigned  mnaio, 
etc.  was  that  the  newly  introduced  aemitonea 
did  not  wonr  in  early  days,  andwerf>  not  indicated 
on  the  mouuchord  ;  therefore,  though  they  were 
abadlately  poeeoaary  toocmtmpantal  nnuie,  they 
must  only  be  used  under  protest,  and  should 
not  be  written  down.  Those  who  visit  the 
chnrchei  in  Sonthem  Italy  and  Spain  will  hear 
the  plain-song  melodies  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  unwritten  semitones  in  obedience  to 
certain  unwritten  but  understood  rnlea,  asurvivai 
of  the  aneient  Falae  mnote,  or  JAisiea  jtda*  The 
signa  chromalica  conti:.iied  to  bo  omitt4xl  until 
the  time  of  Praetorius,  who,  in  1619,  reoom- 
menda  oompoaen  to  write  them  where  neceaaary, 
to  avoid  htntation  and  doubt  on  the  part  of 
singers.  The  nsttird  wa-s  used  to  contra<lirt  a 
flat,  but  not  to  contradict  a  sharp,  which  waa 
done  hgr  ft  flat ;  thw  Xfiohar,  in  1^  Mittmrgia, 
1660,  writM— 

Not  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was 
the  natnral  need  to  contradict  bodi  ft  aharp  and 
a  flat,  as  in  modem  music. 

The  flat  and  natural  have  never  alt4  red  their 
shapes  ;  the  sharp  has  undergone  mauy  niodifi- 
oatioiM»  of  which  the  foUowiogftie  the  prtne^al : 

The  double  sharp  and  double  flat  became  neora> 
aary  when  equal  tempaotmment  gave  compooera 

command  of  the  complete  rirclc  of  keys.  The 
double  aharp  was  at  first  represented  by  the 
nattunl  of  the  note  above  the  note  alMed,  hot 
tbia  nnaoieatifio  and  misleading  metikod  waa 
8ucc«ssftilly  fombat-t^d  by  Mattheson,  who  pro- 
posed  a  bt.  Andrew's  cross,  and  by  Leopold 
Mozart,  who  propoead  an  upright  oroea.  Other 
forma  suggested  were  and  but  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Mattheson  has  supersededall  the  others. 
He  also  proposed  a  Greek  p  for  the  double  flat, 
but  this  waa  givwi  up  in  favour  of  the  form 
familiar  to  us.  The  conventional  way  of  con- 
tradicting a  double  aharp  and  flat  by  Of  and  Bb 
haa  been  objected  to  by  some,  and  possibly  ft 
new  method  may  be  invented  and  find  fteoept* 
ance  in  the  future. 

Key -signatures  were  probably  suggested  by 
the  early  use  of  b  rotundum  aa  a  def  ;  they  were 
not  favoured  by  the  Mensuralists,  who,  if  tbry 
did  not  trust  to  the  rules  of  if  ustea  Fieta^  placed 
*Acoidentb'  (whence  oar  word  'Acoidentab*) 
where  necessary.  The  cerlieet  key-signatures 
are  found  in  th*^  compositions  printed  by  Petrucct 
at  Fofisombrouc  1513-23.   in  the  17th  oentoxy 
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oompoocn  fraqimtljdaplkKtod  aliMpB  lad  fbti 

thus : 


md,  on  the  other  hand,  they  freqaently  omittad 
the  iMt  ahaip  or  flat  <^  the  ■jgnatmpe,  thns 


I  praoliss  oobtiiiQMl  to  tli9  time  of  J. 

Mid  Handel. 

The  18th-c«iitury  composprs  employed  a  j^reat 
Dumher  of  sigUB  called  Agrt'inena  or  Graces,  ae 
•  kind  of  shorthand  for  certain  w«ll>reoogliiMd 
omrxmf'ntfl.  (Spf' Ac;  Kf^MFNs. )  These  ornaments 
are  now  for  the  moet  part  written  out  in  fall  by 
Botea  of  RDftUer  type  than  the  t«8t»  and  the  only 
sarvivula  of  the  old  shorthand  signs  are  the 
shftke,  the  turn,  Riid  the  mordant.  Tlic  passion 
for  grace  notes  was  formerly  such  that  many  who 
ere  now  living  can  remember  e  etyle  of  oigui 
playing  in  which  unwritten  pmcps  were  intro- 
duoed  in  addition  to  those  iudioated  by  the 
oonipoaer. 

The  soooeesiye  labours  of  the  neume-writers, 
the  Mensuralists,  tlie  Tablaturists,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  composers  by  the  rise  of 
inetnunentel  end  dremetie  nmeio  daring  the 
17th  an'l  iSth  rcntnrir?^,  hnvc  rrsi.iUi-'d  in  a 
notation  that  is  now  accepted  by  the  whole  of 
the  oltiliaed  woild  ;  Uiet  ie  equally  appUoeble 
to  isetmments  and  voioea  ;  that  is  easily  learned 
by  all  who  have  mnsiciil  instincts  ;  that  is 
capable  of  expansion  to  meet  new  requirements  ; 
end  whose  very  inoonaiatandas  (which  ere  e 
stmTil  'inir  W'H^k  to  those  who  begin  to  learn  it 
late  in  life),  are,  in  reality,  an  assistance  to  the 
aje,  whieh  would  eeaily  becMnne  oonfiued  by  too 
gceet  ea  vnifomiity.  Ohangea  will  undoubtedly 

pome,  as  V>u^  f\^  mnsir  continues  to  he  a  living 
and  advancing  art ;  but  they  will  only  come 
alowly  end  greditally»  ea  they  have  done  in  the 
j»ast,  and  it  is  probnMf  that  in  its  general  stnic- 
toral  principles  our  notation  will  last  as  long 
ee  oar  pveaent  system  of  music  Its  principles 
may  be  thtis  summarised  : 

1.  Til''  relative  pitch  of  sounda  is  indicated 
by  the  position  of  signs,  called  notes,  on  a  stave 
of  five  linee,  wMoh  «en  be  extended  when  re- 
quired by  the  addition  of  Ic<lger-  or  leger-lineai 
The  clef  forms  the  key  of  the  stave. 

2.  The  relative  time- values  of  notes  are  shown 
by  their  shapes. 

3.  The  relative  forrr  nf  rtrrrnt<^  \n  shown  hy 
the  |iOsitiou  of  the  not«8  with  regard  to  the  bar- 

4.  The  key  and  rhythm  of  ft  OOmpoeition  are 

showD  by  signatorea 

5.  The  semibreve  is  the  '  mother  of  the  other 
notes,'  *  the  remaining  notes  taking  their  Tehtaa 

na  i,  I,  etc.  of  the  semibreve.' 

>  An  uprcMloa  fouad  to  lSUi-«Mitai7  wrttan.  during  Ui*  malt 

I  tba  Koodlk 
•  la  OwiMav 


9.  The  ihjtfamioel  aehame  it  abown  1^  bar> 

Hues. 

7.  The  ezpnaaioiiel  require manta  of  the  mnio 

thus  written  are  shown  by  easily  understood 
words  end  aigna  plaoed  above  m  below  the 

stave. 

InnumanUe  eflbrta  have  been  made  to  super- 
sede this  systrrn  of  notation,  by  the  invention 
of  others,  wliich  are  snppoewi  to  be  easier  to 
lean,  or  mors  aimple  in  oonatmetlon  ;  but,  with 
one  exception,  the  new  notetiona  have  alwaye 
had  the  fatal  defect  of  making  too  great  a  de- 
mand ou  the  intelligence  of  the  performer,  who 
is  thus  debarred  from  giving  hie  Attention  to  the 
ivsthetic  sigtdficance  of  the  music.  New  syjtcins 
are  mostly  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  grown 
penona  to  eoqaire  tiie  efaflity  to  reed  nniaio,  who 
forget  that  fluency  in  this  or  in  any  kind  of 
reading  cannot  be  uttairi^dby  i!it»'llectua!  elTort, 
but  by  the  mechanical  routme  that  is  only 
possible  in  early  youth.  The  one  exoeptiott  rs- 
ferred  tn  thn  tonic?  sol-fa  notation,  a  retnrn  to 
the  phonetic  class,  whose  success  is  due  to  its 
aoientifio  reeognitlon  of  tiie  relation  of  the  eoele 
degrees  to  tin  tonio,  in  modem  musio ;  bnt,  like 
the  old  mensural  music,  it  is  too  complicated 
for  instruments,  and  like  the  tablatures,  it  fails 
to  eall  the  aje  to 

it  is  therefote  never  likely  toanpeieade  tiie  atove 

nototion. 

Aotiioritiea. — Seriptores  eeduiatHeade  mnaaQe 

sacra  jxi/issiviuin,  edited  by  Gerbert,  1784  ; 
S<Tipf"r'S  de  Musiea  medii  an-i^  edited  by 
€ous8emaker,  1864-1876 ;  Zariino,  latUulioni 
armaniehe,  1568 ;  Horley,  A  PIoAm  and  EeuU 
Inirodnftion  to  Practical  ilmic,  1597.  For  the 
hiatory  of  plain-song  nototion  the  chief  authority 
ia  Ihe  Pal4ographi»  MwriaUe,  a  periodieel  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes.  c.  f.  a.  W. 

NOTE,  NOTES  (T.at  voM).  Tho  marks  or 
signs  by  which  music  u  put  ou  |iaper.  [See 
N0TATIOV.3  Henoe  the  word  ie  need  for  the 
sound.s  repre-sented  by  the  notes.  [See  SrAi.K.] 
Also  for  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  and  for  a  tune 
or  son^  as  the  *noto'  of  a  iMld.  o. 

NOTKER,  a  monk  of  St,  Oall,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  who  was  bom  early  in  tlic  9tli 
century  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  912.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  reete  on  hie  wmlc  in  the 
development  and  [xjpularisation  of  the  Sequences 
(see  tlmt  heading),  and  as  his  share  in  that  has 
been  overttrtimatod,  so  the  value  of  his  Inief 
tht  on  ticiil  writinf,'s  has  been  much  overlooked. 
Th  re  is  a  letter  from  him  to  his  colleague, 
Lambert,  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
'BoDienian  letten' — eaerieeof  lettere  foond  in 

early  MSS.  of  plain-song  giving  directions  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  music.  The  value  of 
Notker's  exposition  in  all  respects  may  be 
donbted,  hot  it  seems  to  explain  rightly  the 

more  important  signs  and  their  use,  by  the 

vkttMs,  tbm  old  wnrda  Mmfbrvra,  niain,  eraUdMi,  ^^^^JjJ^^^^ 
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important  bat  somewliat  eooentric  school  of 
St  Gall. 

Of  greater  iDtirat  arc  Notker's  three  ■holt 

treatises  in  Old  German,  on  the  theory  of  music 
and  on  organs.  The  first  describes  a  peculiar 
method  of  alphabetfo  notation,  and  th«  othen 
have  some  curious  features.  His  writings  are 
printed  in  Gerbert,  Hcriptorea,  i.  96-102.  He 
is  generally  distinguished  from  other  writers  of 
the  lame  nama  1^  th«  nioknanM  Balboln^* 
the  stammerer.  w.  n.  F. 

NOTOT,  JossPH,  bom  at  Arras,  Pas  de 
Oahda,  in  1766.  From  hia  aarluat  infimoy  he 
matiifestwl  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  music.  His 
father  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  Church 
or  the  Bar  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  pursuit  he  moat  loved  they  sent 
him  to  Paris.  It  happened  sooti  fiftar  his  arrival 
in  that  city  that  a  fHend  took  hun  to  St.  Ger- 
main-dsa-Pr&i,  wheoro,  having  obtained  parmia* 
aion  of  Leclcrc,  the  organist,  to  sit  at  the  organ, 
he  performed  cxtcm()ore  in  so  ingenious  a 
manner  that  Leclerc  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible the  boy  could  be  playing  from  hisown  ideas. 
L«clerc  tlierefore  gave  him  a  subject,  upon  which 
the  boy  instantly  formed  a  fugue,  and  acquitted 
himself  ao  admirably  fliat  the  great  composer 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and,  lifting  liim  up  as 
high  as  he  could,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  '  Tu  resteras  k  Paris.'  His  father,  find- 
ing him  to  have  really  a  genius  for  music,  per- 
mitted the  T)oy  to  adhere  to  the  study  of  music 
as  his  future  profession,  and  he  consequently 
ramuned  in  I^ria,  where  lie  aooa  aoqnirad  a 
great  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  organist  there.  His  compositions, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Christian 
Baoht  cooaiat  of  four  iTropliimiea,  three  piano- 
forte concertos,  and  a  number  of  sonnt.T.-^  for  tliat 
ioatrument.  And  it  is  said  that  in  his  style 
of  aooomf>anying  from  a  Ml  aoore  Joaeph  Kotot 
waa  unequalled.  At  the  French  Revolution  this 
excellent  musician  renounced  music  as  a  profes- 
sion and  came  to  reside  in  England.  We  regret 
not  to  be  able  to  aaosrtain  the  period  of  his 
decease.  The  above  notice  is  from  a  work  called 
the  British  M instrel  and  MxtsuxU  Literary  Afiacel- 
tetHff,  a  periodical  pnbliahed  many  years  ago  in 
Glasgow,  No.  58.  c  H.  P. 

NOTTEBOHM,  Martin  Gustav,  composer, 
teacher,  and  writer  ou  uiusio,  bom  Nov.  12, 1817, 
•t  Liidenaeheid  near  Amaberg  in  Weatphalia, 
son  of  a  nmnufactnrer.  In  1838  and  1839, 
when  in  Berlin  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garde- 
aebiitxenbatatlbn,  he  took  leaaona  on  the  piano 
and  oompeaitim  from  L.  Berger  and  Dehn.  In 
1^40  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  hecame 
intimate  with  Meiidelbsoliii  and  Schumann,  {*ar- 
tioularly  the  latter.  A  testimonial  from  Men* 
delssiilin,  stating  his  quaHfications  as  a  musician, 
procured  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  in 
Sept  1844  he  settled  finally  in  Vienna.  In 
1647  be  want  thnqgh  a  oovraa  of  oou&terpoint 


with  Sechter,  and  was  for  long  esteemed  as  an 
able  and  conaoieotioaa  teacher  of  the  pianoforte 
and  composition.    But  it  is  aa  a  aolid  and 

scientific  writer  on  musir  t)mi  Ids  name  will  live  ; 
indeed  his  critical  re&earches  on  Beellioveu'a 
urorka  oonatitnte  bim  an  authority  of  the  fint 

rank.  His  co-o|)eration  in  the  revised  editions 
of  the  works  of  Hoch,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Hendelasohn,  and  Mooart,  is  of  the  highest  vaino 
aa  a  guarantee  for  tlie  thoroughness  with  which 
undertakings  so  im]iortant  should  he  cnii  i'ictcd. 
If  not  the  first  to  explore  Beethoven's  sketch- 
books, he  certainly  inveatigMed  them  mors 
thoroughly  and  to  more  purjvose  than  any  one 
else,  and  his  works  on  this  subject  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  student  of  the  great  oompoeer. 
[See  vol.  L  p.  230.]  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
110  public  institution  wa-?  inclined  to  offer  a  man 
of  his  gr^t  attainments  a  position  commensurate 
with  bia  aervicea. 

Nottebohm  wrote  :  Musikwisatn^Juiflliche 
Beiirage  in  the  M<mat$ckrift  fur  Theater  und 
Muaik  (1855  and  1857,  Vienna,  Klemm)  ;  Bin 
Skimenbuch  von  Beethoven,  description  with  ex- 
tracts (1865,  BreitkopfA  Hartrl)  ;  Thrmatisrhe* 
yantiehni$$  dtr  im  DrtuJc  ertdiumnen  it  £rke 
von  Mttthoven,  2nd  ad.  enlaigad,  and  witb 
chronological  and  critical  obeervations  (1868, 
H.  k  H.)  ;  Beethoveniana  (1872,  ftieter-Bieder- 
mann)  ;  Beethoven's  Sludien,  vol.  L  containing 
the  instruction  received  by  Beethoven  from 
Haydn,  Albrechtsbcrgcr,  and  Salirri  ,  ftorr! 
the  original  MSti.  (187S,  ibid.);  TheiHuiinches 
Vert>eidmUa$  dar  im  Dnlek  §nektmmm  Wtrht 
Franz  Schuberts  (1874,  Vienna,  Schreiber) ; 
Neue  Brr/hm'eniana,  papers  appearing  from  time 
to  time  iu  the  MmUialiidus  WocKenblatt,  1^7.') 
to  1879 — this  last,  and  ths  Beethoveniana^  are 
fnnnflcrl  on  the  examination  of  I'rrthnven's 
sketch-books  to  which  allusion  has  be«n  made ; 
jr(Martiaiw(1680,  B.  ft  H.);  JSHm  SkitumMi 
von  Bedhoven  aus  dem  Jahr  1808  (B.  A  H. 
1880)  —  this  contains  the  sketches  for  the 
Eroica.  His  compositions  include — op.  1 ,  piano- 
quartet  ;  op.  4,  piano-trios  (both  Paten) ;  Solca 
for  PF.  opp.  2  and  3  (Peters)  ;  opp.  6,  10,  11, 
13-15  (Spina) ;  op.  16  (Peters)  \  op.  17, '  Varia- 
ti<men  iiber  ein  Them  avon  J.  8.  Badk,'  PF. 
four  liands  (B.  A  H.). 

His  death  took  place  at  Gratz,  on  Oct.  29, 
1882.  Since  then  the  jiajters  which  appeared 
in  the  Mus.  Woehenblatt  aa  Nwe  Beethoveniana^ 
witli  others  of  the  same  nature  by  him,  have 
been  collected  by  £.  Mandyczewski,  and  pub- 
Ushad  in  1887  by  RieteroBiedermann  of  Leipzig 
in  a  volume  of  590  {xig^,  as  Ztceite  Berthovei^ 
ianft.  An  index  to  both  the  l^thoveniana 
voluuies  was  published  in  Oct.  K^bS.     r.  y.  f. 

NOTTURNO.    See  Noctubkk. 

NOURRIT,  Louis,  tenor-singer,  born  August 
4,  1780,  at  Montpellier,  and  educated  in  the 
Mattriae  tbere ;  through  the  intimica  of  M&nl 
entend  ti»  Oooaamtoire  at  Puiai  beoama  the 
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iiiToarite  uupil  of  G&nt»  and  won  prues.  He 
mile  Us  first  apiteamnoa  «t  th«  Op<i»  m  R«naad 
in01udE*fl  'Armide.'  A  good  aingcr,  but  un- 
»TiiMti..M!»  nu<i  c<>\'\,  hf*  routf^iited  himself  with 
ukuig  Lauiu  8  poru  lu  the  old  operas,  and  seldom 
erattidiMiwiMfla.  Hei«tindiiilSS6,«idUTed 
tt  his  country  house  at  Branoy  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Sept,  33,  1691.  During 
fbt  wliola  of  Ut  opentb  earaer  he  carried 
on  the  boaineas  of  a  dtanumd  meroliant,  mad 
wiflhed  to  make  a  tradesman  of  his  eldest  son. 

ADOLrUK,  boru  in  Paha,  ^l&rch  3, 1802.  This 
gifted  youth  notived  a  good  rhwicwl  eduoati<» 
tt  the  GilN'  f^e  Ste.  Barbe,  but  was  then  put  into 
an  otlicc,  the  drudgery  of  which  he  beguiled  by 
Undying  mnaic  in  secret.  On  the  representation 
ef  Garda,  howerer,  hi  «M  allowed  to  follow  his 
wishes.  His  first  appearanr-A  at  the  Op^ra  took 
place  Sept.  10, 1821,  as  I'y  lade  in  Glock'a  <  Iphi- 
gfaia  en  Taurido,'  wbea  ha  wtm  fiwomably  ra- 

c*ivefl,  {uirtly  becanse,  in  voice,  manner,  and 
appearance,  he  was  strikingly  like  his  father. 
inUs  resemblance  suggested  to  M^ul  an  op^ra* 
tteiw,  *Lls  (icux  Salem'  (July  12, 1824),  which, 
howerer,  failed.  Adolphe  wns  intelligent  and 
well  educated,  and  determined  to  succeed, 
flexibility  of  voioa  he  acquired  by  singing  in 
R'issini's  o(K^ras,  and  he  studiod  hard  to  excel 
M  an  actor  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  On 
his  father's  retlrcmeut  he  succeeded  him  as 
leading  tenor,  and  for  more  than  ten  yean 
created  the  first  tenor  r61e  in  all  the  operas 
produoed  at  the  Acad^mie.  The  foUowuig  is  a 
liMof  tlw  parte  written  for  turn :  1826,  N^oeUe 
II  '  Le  Si^^e  de  Corinthc.'  1827,  Am^nophis 
m  '  Moise '  ;  and  Douglas  in  •  Macbeth.'  1828, 
Mauaniello  in  '  La  Muette  de  Portici ' ;  and  '  Le 
Comte Ory.'  1> ^  Arnold  in  •  Gnillaume  Tell.' 
1830,  IA>nard  da  Vinci  in  Ginestet's  *Fran9oi^ 
L  k  Chambord ' ;  and  Un  Inoonnu  in  'Le  Dieu 
•t  la  Bayad^'  1881,  Onillamne  in  *U 
Philtia';  and  RoVrt  in  'Robert  lo  Diable.' 
1882,  Edniond  in  '  Le  Serment.'  1833, 
'Gustavo  III.'  ;  and  Nadir  in  Cheruhini's  '  Ali 
liaba.'  1836,  El^axar  in  'La  Juive.'  1888, 
Raoul  in  '  Lea  Huguenots '  ;  and  Phoebus  in 
*  La  Esmeralda '  by  Louise  tiertin.  1837,'  Stra- 
della*  in  Nfedenneyer'e  open.  In  1881  he 
•iiug  Adhdmar  in  'Euryanthc,'  and  in  1884 
Don  Juan  in  a  new  tranaUtion  of  Monrt'a 
opera. 

Hie  writer  of  thie  artiele  'w-as  a  personal  friend 

of  Nourrit's,  and  hoanl  V.hi.  in  ;i(  u  ly  all  tlir- 
rdles  which  he  created,  and  to  wliich  he  im^iarted 
a  distinet  etamp  of  his  own.  Thongh  rather 
^ut,  and  short  in  the  neck,  he  had  a  fme 
preaeiire,  and  could  be  refined  and  pleasing  in 
comedy,  or  pathetic  and  commanding  in  tragedy 
et  will  Be  used  his  falsetto  with  great  dtiU, 
^riA  •'.rsq  r-nr  rgetic  without  (>xhaustinghis  powers. 
Uti  wa«  idolised  by  the  public,  and  his  influence 
iMith  with  then  and  with  hie  brother  artists 
Me  ptat    He  wHconeolted  bj  manegen  and 


authors  alike ;  he  wrote  tlie  words  for  Eleazar's 
fine  air  in  *  La  Jnive,'  and  suggested  the  abrupt 
and  pathetic  close  of  theduet  in  the  '  Huguenots. ' 
His  poetic  imagination  is  shown  by  the  libretti 
for  the  ballets  of  '  La  8yluhide,' '  La  TempSte,' 
'L'lle  des  Piratee,'  'Le  DiaUe  beiteux,'  eta, 
danced  by  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elsaler — all  of 
which  were  written  by  him.    Besides  securing 
large  reoeipte  for  the  Opdra,  he  popularised 
Sohnbert'e  eonge  in  llVanee,  nade  the  fortune 
of  vnrious  composers  of  romances,  and  was 
always  ready  to  siug  the  iirst  act  of  '  La  Dame 
Bluiehe  *  with  Hme.  Damoreen  far  any  eharit- 
able  purpose.    In   conversation  he  was  witty 
and  reiined.     Duprez's  engagement  at  the 
opera  ma  a  aoTwre  mortification  for  so  earnest 
imd  eo  popular  an  artist,  and  rather  than  divide 
honours  to  which  hp  f^lt  ho  bad  nti  exclusive 
right,  or  provoke  oomparuons  which  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  made  in  hie  Ikvonr, 
ho  resolved  to  rrtirr     On  liis  last  apj)earance 
at  the  Acad^ie  (April  1,  1837)  he  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  flattering  ovation  ever 
perhaps  accorded  to  a  French  artist,  but  nothing 
woTild  indnce  him  to  remain  in  Paria.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Conservatoire, 
when  he  had  been  profaesenr  de  dfehmiation 
lyrique  for    the   last  ten   years,  started  for 
Brussels,  and  thenM  proceeded  to  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  Toulooee.    His  idea  wan  to  produce 
during  his  toum^  scenes  or  acts  contpoeed 
exprf"^sly    ff'r    him,    and    Anilrni^'  'riif>iiia8 
furnished  him  with  a  dramatic  cantata  calltKi 
'BQvio  Bd1ioo*<woffde  by  Legouv^),  whieh  he 
carried  off  with  expressions  of  delight  at  having 
found  something  which  would  display  his  powers 
in  a  new  light.    Of  this  piece,  however,  nothing 
has  ever  Iwen  heard  since.    While  at  If  areeillca 
Slid  Tnii]on«e  Nourrit's  customary  ("X'-itetiTPnt 
increaiMMl  to  an  alarming  degree,  un(i  watt  aggra- 
vated i^Ker  hie  ntnrn  to  Fans,  hy  a  eeriee  of 
newspajK^r  articles  praising Duprezathis  expense. 
These  drove  him  away  a  second  time.  He 
started  for  Italy  in  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
but  was  temporarily  restored  by  Koseini's  kind- 
ness and  by  the  cordiality  of  his  recejition  in 
roost  of  the  great  towns.  Unfortunately  '  Poly* 
eucte,'  which  Donintti  had  oompoeed  for  him, 
was  interdicted  in  Naples,  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  San  Carlo  in  Mercadantc's  *  II 
Giuratnento.'   He  was  well  received  both  iu  this 
and  in  '  Norma,'  but  could  not  be  persoaded  of 
the  fact.     After  siTip^iTi^  at  a  benefit  cnncrrt  in 
a  state  of  great  mental  fatigue,  he  had  a  sudden 
aooees  of  delirinm  in  the  night,  and  throwing 
himself  out  of  window  was  killed  on  the  Bpot| 
March  fi,  1839.    His  remains  were  brouf,'ht  to 
Pariii,  and  interred  amid  a  crowd  of  sorrowing 
friends.    He  was  much  valueil  by  Mendelssohn, 
who  made  his  acquaintAnco  in  1831,  and  who 
notices  his  death  in  terms  of  great  sorrow. 
(Hiller'e  Mmdel$tohn,  ^  187.) 
Then  ia  a  fine  marble  meoallion  of  Nontrit 
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by  Pradier  ;  and  he  waa  otten  painted  in  aoenes 
from  *U  Huetto,'  *Hob«rt,*  <I*  Jvbn,*  and 

•  lAis  Tluguenota.'  TKp  jxtrtrait  by  F.  R.  Spencer 
ia  very  like.  M.  L.  Quicherat^  one  of  his  sona- 
in-law,  published  Adolphe  Nourrii :  sa  Fie, 
etc.  (Paria,  1867,  3  vola.),  containing  ample 
details.  [See  also  FwdilMUid  HiUn's  JOkutier- 
kbm  (1880).] 

His  faffoiher  Avoinm  (bom  VvAb,  1808,  died 
at  risle  d'Aflam,  July  11,  1853)  waa  alao  a 
diatinguiahed  tenor  singer,  and  tor  some  time 
directed  the  chief  theatres  at  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, and  Brussela.  He  visited  the  United 
StAto;;,  and  ;ifti>r  hts  vstom  dsYotsd  himaelf  to 
teaching  singiiig.  o.  o. 

V0VA<3EK,  OnoKAB,  yioliniatand  oompoeer, 
bom  at  Fehertemplom,  Hungary,  May  18,  1866, 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  3,  1900.  Pupil,  fir«<t 
of  his  lather,  seoond  of  Dont  in  Vienna,  and  lastly 
of  Sohndisek  aad  Bradsky  at  tho  Leipog  Oon- 
Bcrvatoire,  wher*^  he  f^ainod  the  Mendelssr.hu 
prize  in  1885.  Ue  pluycd  at  the  Gewandhaua, 
and  joined  the  Brodsky  Quartet  first  as  seoond 
violin  and  later  aa  viola.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Syinplinny  Orchestra  under  Niki!=ich, 
and  solo  viola  lu  the  New  York  Damrosch 
Oroheatn  from  169S  to  1898.  Weokaenoftho 
lifart  caused  him  to  retire  from  active  work  in 
1899,  and  being  unable  to  play  he  devoted  him« 
•df  to  composition.  Published  compositions: 
three  string  (juartets,  Xo.  1  in  E  iiU]ior>  No.  2 
in  E,  No.  8  in  0  (posthumous) ;  roiirorto  for 
piano  (introduced  by  Busoni)  two  concerto 
oapriosB  for  pimo,  eight  ditto  for  Tioliii  and 
piano.  Bulgarian  dances  for  violin  and  piano  ; 
Perpetuum  Mobile  for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  air 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  ;  six  songs,  the  words 
by  Tolstoi.    Raker,  ZWsC  ^iTttfjeMifu).    e.  h-a. 

NOVAK,  VfTBZSLAV,  composer,  thp  pnitnj»al 
ex}M>nent  of  the  modern  Bohemian  school,  was 
bom  at  Kamenits,  Bohemia,  oo  Deo.  8,  1870. 
Til'  studied  at  tlie  Bohemian  University  of 
Prague,  and  at  the  Oonservatoritmi  of  ISIusic  in 
the  same  city,  where  he,  Joeof  Suk,  and  Oskar 
Nedbal  mm  ooDtemporaries  in  Dr.  Anton 
Dvorak's  composition  rla<=;p,  hp  an  l  Suk  beinp; 
the  master's  favourite  pupils  of  tiiat  time.  Since 
then  he  has  lived  in  Prague  aa  a  mn^teaeher 
and  stat€  examiner.  He  several  times  received 
a  state  grant  for  composition,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Brahms,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges,  and  who  recommended  him  to 
Simrook,  the  Berlin  publisher.  HLs  early  noik!^ 
show  the  influence  of  the  German  romantic 
■ohool,  bat  kter  hie  interest  waa  arooaed  in  the 
national  music  of  his  own  country ;  and  as 
Smetana  and  Dvonik  had  already  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  popular  music  (^''olk3ra^sik) 
of  the  Czechs,  ho  has  sought  inspiration  in  that 
of  the  kindred  Moravian  uul  TTiinp-irinn  Slovak 
races.  He  is  entirely  a  programme-musician, 
wtitiqg  in  both  entjjemo  and  olneataTa  n»ooda» 
and  eren  hi»obambw>nitiaioiPOfflw  have  adefinita 


concrete  background,  although  he  refrains  from 
indicating  it  in  the  eeora.    Hia  ondMttnl 

writings  include :  Overture  to  a  Moravian 
Popular  Drama,  op.  18;  Symphonic  Poem, 
*  On  the  lofty  Tatra,'  op.  26  ;  Slovak  Suite,  op. 
32  ;  Symphonic  Poen,  '  Eternal  Longing,'  op. 
88  ;  Screnafle,  op.  86.  For  mixed  chonis  with 
orchestra,  four  ballads  to  texts  of  Moravian 
Popular  F^ietry,  opp.  18  and  38.  CSiainber- 
musio :  two  piano  trios,  opp.  1  and  27 ;  two  string 
quartet*?,  opp.  22  and  35  ;  piano  quintet,  op.  12  ; 
piano  quart«tt,  op.  7 ;  piano  sonata,  the  'Eroica,' 
op.  24.  He  haa  aleo  written  numerons  songs, 
male-voicp  rhonises,  and  piano  pieces.  His 
works  have  been  published  by  iSmirock,  Breit- 
kopf  k  Hilrteil,  Urbanelc  (Prague),  eto.     s.  o. 

NOYELLETTEN.  The  title  of  a  series  of 
eight  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schumann 
(op.  21),  written  in  1638,  and  dedicated  to 
Adolph  Henaelt.  There  ia  also  another  Novel- 
letto  of  great  beauty  not  included  in  this  series, 
but  written  in  the  same  year,  which  Schomaim 
aftenvaida  inaerled  la  hia  *Biinto  Blitter,*  fear- 
teen  short  pieces,  op.  99.  The  name,  like  so 
many  others  of  Schnnmnn's,  suggests  the  in- 
fluence of  Jean  Paul  s  writings.  '  He  had  fouiwi 
at  laat  (saya  Mr.  Nieeks)>  tiie  proper  form  for 

his  confidential  comnnmications, — for  the  Kreis- 
leriana  and  Novelletten  are  a  kiiid  of  oonfesaioaa^ 
Theae  irnoea  read  like  •  vnnaooe^  to  the  intenai 

and  beantj  (rf  whiidi  tiuty  add  the  tmthfolneea  of 

reality.  .  .  .  They  are  characterised  by  Schn- 
maua  as  'larger  connected  romantic  stories." 
Here  ive  have  no  painfld  ftnin|^  no  ooiiii|f 
out  '  f  thnr);^'hts,  but  a  full  stream,  a  rich  out- 
•  welling,  such  as  is  rare  even  with  this  master. 
.  .  .  Tliey  differ  from  the  Kreisleriana  in  the 
prepondennce  of  the  humorous  clement^  and  an 
of  a  more  hopeful  and  cheery  tone. '  M. 

NOVELLO,  Vincent,  son  of  an  Italian 
&fher  and  English  motto*,  was  bom  at  S40 
Oxford  Street,  Sept.  6, 1781.  He  was  a  chorister 
at  the  Sardinian  Uhapel,  Duke  Street,  Linooin'a* 
Inn-Fields,  under  Samnel  Vebbe,  the  organist, 
and  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice  offioiatad  aa 
deputy  for  Webbe,  and  also  for  Dan  by,  organist 
of  the  Spanish  Chapel,  Manchester  Square.  At 
eizteen  yean  of  age  he  beeame  otganiat  of  tiie 
Po^t^^nl^^!9  Chajiel  in  South  Strcft,  Crosvenor 
Square,  which  office  he  held  until  1822.  In 
1 8 1 2  he  wss  pianist  to  the  Italian  Opem Company 
at  the  Pantheon,  lie  was  one  of  the  origin^ 
mcmbors  of  the  Philharmonic  Socictv,  and 
occasionally  directed  its  oonoerts.  Having 
attained  great  eminence  as  an  organist  bo  waa 
selected  to  take  the  organ  in  the  '  Creation '  at 
the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  in  1834.  From 
1840  to  1843  he  was  organist  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Moorfields.  He  was  one  of 
the  founder*?  of  the  Classical  Hfirmonista  and 
Choral  Harmonists  Societiee,  of  tx>th  of  which 
ha  waa  ixr  lome  time  ooaduetor.    In  1849  ha 
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qtlitted  England  for  Xire,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  August  9,  1S61.  Novello's  com- 
pcritioiia  wow  numerooB  and  Tariod«  and  if  not 
wmarkithle  for  invention  or  origiuality,  are 
marked  by  irrnff!  and  solid  musiciRusliiji.  Tliey 
include  'Boaaiba,'  a  cantata  composed  for  the 
Phnharaonlo  Society,  and  first  pn9ormed  in 
1834  ;  'Old  May  Morning,'  a  'cherrful  <4ee' 
which  gained  a  prtse  at  Manchester  in  1832  ; 
and  *The  Infant's  Prayer/  a  recitatiTe  and  air 
whkli  was  long  the  faTOtuite  of  every  ohoir-boy 
who  was  qualified  for  mnpfrt-sinpng,  and  of 
which  nearly  100,000  cojues  were  sold.  He 
also  oompoeed  many  masses,  motets,  and  saored 
piect's  to  Latin  words,  whicli,  if  not  very  original, 
were  good  sound  music,  and  have  helped  to  form 
the  taate  of  many  an  amateur  in  England.  But 
it  wtm  «■  oa  editor  and  arranger  that  he  princi- 
pally  des»'rv(»3  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  music. 
His  first  u  ork  was  *A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music ' 
(oMBSo  and  motsto,  incloding  many  by  himself), 

2  vols.,  ISll,  2nd  edit.,  1825  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  *  Twelve  Easy  Ma^es,'  8  vols.,  1816  ; 
'  The  Evening  Service,'  including  the  Gregorian 
hymns,  2  vols..  1 822  ;  '  The  Fitzwilliam  Hone,' 
a  noble  selection  of  sacred  piet^s  T)y  Italian  com- 
posers from  MSB.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Osmliridge,  5  vols.,  1825;  'PnroeU's  Stered 
Music,'  5  vols.,  1828-32,  containing  many  an> 
thenis,  services,  and  other  pieces  never  before 
printed,  afterwards  republished  in  4  vols,  [but 
for  the  accident  that  Novdlo  WSS  allowed,  after 
the  V  rk  Festival  of  1828,  to  oopj  the  MSS.  in 
the  library  of  the  Minster,  many  of  these  must 
havs  been  loot  to  the  irorldl ;  18  Haneo  hj 
Mozart,  and  16  by  Ilaydn,  of  which  10  of  the 
former  and  9  of  the  latter  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  ;  '  Convent  Music,'  a  collection  of 
pieces  for  treble  voices,  2  vols.,  1834  ;  'Studies 
in  Matlrigalian  Scoriuir,'  1 "  n .  '  The  Psalmist,' 
a  collection  of  psalm  tunes ;  '  The  Congregational 
and  Ohoclitor^s  Mm  end  Hymn  Book' ;  Croft's 
Anthems,  2  Tols.  ;  Greene's  Anthems,  2  vols.  ; 
Boyce's  Anthems,  4  vols  ;  Organ  part  to  Boyce'a 
'Cathedral  Music';  tiie  niaa»es  of  Beethoven, 
nuiiimeU  stc.  Retook  a  number  of  madrigals 
I'V  Wilbye  and  others,  originally  written  for 
three  and  four  voices,  and  added  two,  Uirce,  and 
even  four  additional  parts  to  fhem  with  great, 
if  miBplaced,  ingenuity.  For  the  organ  he 
published,  amongst  othcni, '  Select  Organ  Pieces,' 

3  vols.  ;  *  Cathedral  Voluntaries,'  2  vols.  ;  and 
'Short  Mdodieo,'  1  toL  But  it  ia  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  arraiiL'i^mrnta  of  this  Ln- 
dostrious  musician,  or  the  benelits  which  he 
tlMnby  oonftrrsd  on  lovm  ^madn  aft  a  time 
when  it  was  difficult  of  aooaaa  to  a  degree  now 
bjird  to  realise,  Xovello  possessed  well-culti- 
vated literary  taate,  and  numbered  among  his 
intinatefriendsOharlesand  Mary  Lamb,  Shelley, 
Keats,  l.nc:)\  TTunt,  Hazlitt,  Edwnnl  Holmes, 
and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  latter  of  whom 
iMnied  hlaaUeat  daaghtsr  Hary.   [She  died  at 


Genoa,  Jan.  12, 1898.]  I^mb  mentions  him  with 
affection  in  more  than  one  passage.  [See  '  A 
Cha])ter  on  Ears '  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.'\  His 
family  circle  waa  greatly  beloved  by  those  wlu> 
had  ar  cfiisato  it,  amongst  others  by  Mer<irlssnhn, 
who  waa  often  there  during  his  early  vuits  to 
this  oonntry,  and  many  of  wheee  extraordinary 
improvisations  twik  j»laco  in  the  Novellos* 
drawing-room.  [See  Joseph  Bennett's  'A  No> 
vello  Centenary,  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
1885,  p.  496 ;  and  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.] 

CRCILIA,  his  st'COFid  danr^htcr,  stiidipd  singing 
under  Mrs.  Blaue  Huut,  and  apjieared  u|)on  the 
stage.  She  was  a  good  mnaidan,  and  an  ex< 
ccllent  and  useful  winger  of  secondary  parts. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  James  Serle, 
actor,  dramatist  and  journalist.  She  died  at 
Genoa,  June  20,  1890.  Their  daughter,  BuifA 
Clara,  a  promising  soptano  ainger,  died  at  an 
early  age,  Oct.  4,  1877. 

Olara  Akastabia,  hia  fborth  danghter,  bom 
Juno  10,  1818,  was  at  nine  years  of  age  j)laced 
under  Miss  Hill  and  John  Robinson,  at  York, 
to  leam  singing  and  pianoforte-playing.  In 
1829  she  be<mme  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  but  rftunjed  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  account  of  the  Kevolutiou.  In 
1888  ahe  made  her  first  pnblic  ax>l>«AnuiM  a 
concert  at  Windsor,  with  such  success  that  she 
was  immediately  engird  at  the  Ancient  and 
I'hilliarinonio  (Concerts  and  Worcester  Festival, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  the  Westminster  Abbej 
Festival.  She  sang  at  all  the  priiicijial  concerts 
and  Festivals  until  1837,  when,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mendelsaobn,  ahe  went  to  Leipzig,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  whence  she 
pa.s9cd  on  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg, 
and  Dusscldorf.  Writing  to  thu  Secretary  of 
the  Philbannonio  Sodety  in  Jan.  1889,  Men- 
delssohn <^y)i  nf  her  and  Mra.  Shaw  as  'the 
brat  concert-singers  we  have  heard  in  Germany 
fiir  a  long  time,  'and  Sohnmann  {Otwamm,  Sehrif- 
ten,  iii.  47)  dwells  on  the  extraordinary  interest 
she  excited,  and  the  universal  surjiriso  at  her 
noble  simple  style  of  interpreting  Handel.  lu 
1839  she  went  to  Italy  to  stodj  for  the  stage, 
and  bpcaiTU"  n  j)n[  il  of  Mioheroux  at  Milan,  w  ith 
whom  she  remained  for  a  year.  She  made  her 
first  appearanoein  opera  at  Pedna,  Jnly  6, 1841, 
in  Rossini's  '  Semirainide,'  with  great  succeM. 
She  nfterwarda  sang  at  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Modeiia,  and  other  jilaces.  She  returned  to 
EIngland  in  llardh  1848,  and  appeared  in  ojiera 
at  Drury  Lane,  nnd  in  oratorio  at  the  Saert'd 
Harmonic  Concerts,  and  the  Birmingham  Fcsti- 
vat  On  VoT.  S2,  1848,  she  waa  married  to 
Count  Oigliuod,  and  withdrew  from  pnblie  Ufe ; 
but  circntii<(tflTices  compelled  her,  a  few  years 
later,  to  returu  to  the  exercise  of  her  profession, 
and  in  18S0  ahe  sang  in  opera  at  Rome  and 
Lisbon.  In  1851  ahe  returned  to  England  and 
»p[ieared  in  oratorio,  in  which  she  achieved  her 
greateat  anneeeoae,  and  at  oonoerli.   Slw  alao 
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nutde  one  more  appoftranc*  h^re  on  the  Btage, 
namely,  in  tiic  '  I'uriLam  at  Drury  Laue,  July 
5,  1853.  In  1854  aha  nog  in  open  at  Milan. 
Her  greatest  triumphs  were  at  the  openintr  of  the 
CiyBtal  Palace,  J  one  1 0, 1 854,  and  at  the  Handel 
FastivalB  in  1867  ud  1859,  wh«fe  hw  dear 
pure  notet  pemetvatad  tiie  vast  space  in  a  manner 
not  tfl  he  easily  forgotten  In  Nov.  1860,  she 
took  leave  ol  the  public  ui  a  jtcrfonuance  of 
«Meniah'  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  a 
benefit  con rrrt  .it  St.  James's  Hall,  anrl  rrtnmcrl 
to  Italy,  whore  she  now  reiudee.  Uer  voioe  waa 
•  l^f^  soprano,  Mttanding  from  0  Mow  tin 
ttave  to  D  in  alt,  retaiidttg  till  old  ^(i  iti 
purity  of  tone,  brilliance,  and  power.  Sh<> 
excelled  in  oratorio,  particularly  in  devotional 
•oogB,  and  the  ei^jojfv  tho  diitfiiotioa  of  luMriag 
drawn  praise  from  Charles  T-anib,  notwithstand- 
ing hia  insensibility  to  music    (See  his  posm. 

Mast  Sabilla,  his  sixth  daughter,  was  also 
a  soprano  vocalist,  but  delicacy  of  throat  and 
susceptibility  to  cold  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
tinging.    She  trandatod  avraral  thaorafciQnl 

works  into  English.    From  1849  she  resided  in 
Italy,  and  died  at  Genoa,  Jan.  8,  1904. 
JossPH  Alfred,  his  eldest  son,  bom  Aug.  1 2, 

1810,  was  a  boas  singer,  and  for  many  yt-ars  sang 
in  oratorios  and  concerts.  He  w:us  for  some 
time  ohoirmaster  at  Lincoln's- Inn  Cha[>eL  He 
adapted  tha  English  text  to  the  '  Lobgeeang,' 
and  several  of  the  Psalms  of  Mtmdelssohn.  Ho 
was  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
the  advardsement  duty,  the  paper  daty,  the 
ftampon  newapapen,  and  other  imposts  generally 
known  fi^  tlif  'Tfixe''  n|Kin  Knowledge.'  He  is, 
however,  best  known  as  a  music-publisher.  [See 
FovsLLO  k  CtoMPAKT.]  He  ratirsd  in  1866,  and 
went  to  n^side  at  Nice,  when(»  he  removc<l  to 
Genoa,  where  he  died  July  16,  1896.    w.  h.  h. 

NOVELLO  k  CO.  The  foundation  of  this 
firm  of  music  -  publishers  datat  ftom  the  year 

1811,  when  Vincent  Novello,  already  well 
known  as  a  professor  of  mnuo  and  organist,  put 
forth  hia  first  publication,  'KovnUo'i  Saived 
Music  as  perfmined  at  tfao  Bojal  Partqgneso 

Chapel,' 

Vinueut  Novello,  while  much  engaged  both 
as  teacher  and  organist,  found  time  to  oompoM, 
edit,  and  issue  from  his  private  rfii<h'nce  from 
time  to  time  many  important  works  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  publloation  of 
the  'Sacred  Music,'  which  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  1000  pagfs,  was  finished  after  his 
sou,  JosKi-a  Alkkei)  Novello,  had  begun 
Imsiness  as  a  regular  music-publisher  at  No.  67 
Frith  Street.  Soho,  which  he  did  in  1?29. 
From  Frith  Street  he  removed  in  1834  to  more 
oxtenilTe  prenisee  at  No.  69  Deen  Street,  Soho, 
which  houst;,  in  conjunction  with  No.  70,  is 
still  occupied  by  the  present  firm  as  a  printing- 
office.  In  those  early  days  no  less  than  eighteen 
niMM  by  Uonrt  and  aixteea  by  Hajdn,  of 


which  only  eight  and  seven  respectively  had 
previously  been  published,  and  that  only  in  full 
score,  were  issoedonder  the  editorship  of  Vincent 
Novello  in  the  practical  nnd  usffnl  form  of  vot-al 
scores.  In  thus  taking  up  sacred  music,  Novello 
waa  the  fint  kgitinuite  aoooeaaor  to  Jobk  Day, 
since  whose  time  the  publication  of  sacred  mosio 
in  England  had  been  limited  to  the  publication 
of  music  issued  on  subscription  by  the  editor 
or  oompoeer. 

Josf!ph  Alfred  Novello  was  the  first  person  who 
made  the  practical  discovery  that  music  could 
be  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  a  much  lower 
inta  lium.  had  hitherto  been  charged,  and  that  the 
ne<»eBs«ry  demand  might  be  created  by  bringing 
out  what  were  then  considered  extraordinaxily 
cheap  oditiona  of  ataadard  worka.  How  diflSBraBt 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'cheap'  was  at  that 
early  period  from  what  it  is  now,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  timt  the  small  engraved  oblong 
editions  of  Haydn'a  and  Moaut'a  Iffaaawa,  then 
considered  very  low  in  ]>rio<',  were  charged  to 
the  public  at  sums  varying  from  8s.  6d.  down- 
waida. 

Alfred  Novello  soon  advanced  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  by  turning  his  attention  to 
type -printing  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  a 
really  large  demand.  In  1846  he  b^an  the 
issue  of  music  in  8vo — that  form  being  then 
an  entire  novelty — printed  from  type.  The 
* Meeeiah*  and  the  ^Oimtion '  wwe  woed  in 
that  year  in  sixpenny  numbers,  and  were  followed 
by  many  others,  in  1857  the  'Messiah'  was 
issued  at  Is.  4d.  Concurrently  with  the  progress 
of  the  ty[)c  printing,  a  reduction  in  the  prioe 
of  sheet-music  by  about  r»0  per  cent  ^vn??  made 
in  the  year  1849,  thus  placing  it  before  a  large 
aeetlon  of  the  public  by  whom  it  had  before  ben 
unattainable.  But  while  thus  lowering  the  price 
of  music  and  extending  its  range,  the  firm  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  excellence  of  execution. 
Vincent  Novello'a  early  prodnctions  are  dia- 
tinguished  for  a  peculiar  trraff  aiid  neatnras  ; 
and  very  reoendy,  by  iutroduciag  Garman 
engravers,  hie  anoeeaaoni  hun  prndneed,  in  tiie 
Purcell  Society's  volumes,  and  in  their  complete 
edition  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  works,  sy>ecirnens 
of  plate  music  equalling  any  that  are  turned 
oat  by  the  great  foreign  publishers,  and  folly 
up  to  thf  -^nmo  vrry  high  level  nf  exoolleiiee 
which  duitinguisltes  their  type-musia 

In  the  year  1861  the  btuineaa  began  to  be 
conducted  under  the  style  of  Novello  k  Go., 
Mr.  Henry  Littl^'f'Mi.  who  had  taken  an  increas- 
ingly active  part  in  the  hou^  since  1841,  aiid 
had  for  some  years  aole  dimotion  of  tiie  bnaineas, 
being  admitted  a  partner :  five  years  later  he 
became  sole  proprietor,  by  the  retirement  of 
Novello ;  and  in 1867  he  purohaaed  tiie  bosdness 
of  Ewer  k  Co.,  thus  aoiiuiring  all  the  copyright 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  In  the  same  year  the 
premises  at  No.  1  Berners  St.  were  openetl  [they 
wero  given  np  in  1806,  for  pmniaaa  in  Wardaur 
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St.],  and  the  business  of  a  music*circuUting 
libr.iry  (carried  on  by  Ewer  k  Co  )  w?ii  under- 
taken. Later  still,  iu  1878,  large  bookbinding 
OTtablidimeBti  wen  openad  at  111  and  118 
Soothwark  Street  [Ur.  Henrj-  Littleton  died 
May  11,  1888,  leaving  two  sons  as  his  successonj 
iu  the  firm,  which  for  nmny  years  after  1867 
was  known  as  Novello,  Ewer,  k  Co.,  and  whidi 
is  now  again  styled  Novello  k  Co.]  r.. 

NOYKKBEk  J«AN  OxoBOEs,  bom  iu  Paris, 
April  29, 1727.  Hfa  liitlier,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Charles  XII.,  intended  him  for  the 
army,  but  hh  love  of  dancing  and  the  theatre 
were  invincible,  and  he  Ijecaiae  the  great 
authority  on  dancing,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
French  l)alleL  A  jmpil  of  the  celebrated  r^incrr 
Dnpre,  he  made  his  d^bat  before  the  court  at 
Foiita&i«U«ui  in  1748,  hot  ftppareofly  without 
snooess,  as  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  well 
received  at  Berlin.  In  1747  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  oompoaed  several  ballets  [among  them 
tho  *  Bftllet  Chinois '],  for  tho  Opera  Comique, 
the  auocesa  of  which  aroused  so  much  jealousy 
••  to  induoa  him  to  accept  Garriok's  invitation 
to  Lomdogi  in  176S.  \Th9  *  Chineoe  FsstiTal,' 
prodaoed  at  Dnuy  Lane,  Nov.  8, 1 755,  provoked 
great  opposition  owing  to  i>o]iti<'Jvl  firrumstanccjj.] 
There  he  spent  two  years,  profiting  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  more  extended 
knowltMlge  and  more  elevaled  imaf^nnation  of  his 
ballets  of  that  date.  Ue  returned  to  Paris  hoping 
for  tho  appointment  of  hallet*  master  to  the 
AMd^ie,  but  failing  this,  he  accc{  >tod  a  lucrative 
enj»ageTnent  at  the  large  theatre  of  Lyons,  Hero, 
in  conjunction  with  Granier,  he  produced  three 
hillele  (1758  and  1759)  of  which  the  scenarios 
were  printed.  Here  also  he  published  his  Lfftr-s 
twr  la  Dante  et  Ua  BaUeU  (1760,  1  voL  8vo), 
whidh  atbieted  general  notioe,  and  greatly 
fnaraesed  his  reputation.  Bemaining  still  with- 
out a  summons  to  Paris,  he  found  a  patron  in 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  for  whom  he  composed 
no  lees  than  twenty  dlviirtisiements  and  ballets- 
pan  tomimes.  [In  1765  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  produced  'Medea.']  In  1770  Empress 
Mnria  Therees  summoned  him  to  Vienna,  as 
director  of  the  eou:  t  !T  t  <>s,  dsnd^g-master 
to  tlie  InijK'rial  family  ;  and  here  again  he 
oomiKised  a  dozen  ballets  for  the  court  theatre, 
tho  soensrios  of  which  were  printed  separately. 
On  the  marriagt'  of  Arrhdiiko  Ferdinand,  Noverre 
received  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  permission  to 
take  pert  in  the  wedding  fStee  at  MiUm,  when 
he  produced  several  new  ballets,  afterwards 
given  in  Vienna.  [His  two  letters  to  Voltaire 
describing  Garrick  (printed  in  the  French 
tnosUtionor  tbsX|^  ^Oaimd^  1801)  pfohsbly 
date  from  a  visit  to  Loiidon  whidi  NoTsm  paid 
at  this  time.] 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1775,  Noverre 
obtained,  Uirongh  his  former  pupil  Marie 
Antoinette"  now  Queen  of  France,  the  long- 
coveted  potit  of  '  Maitre  des  ballets  en  chef '  at 


the  Academic.    In  addiUon  to  revivals  of 

earlier  works  he  coTnpo<»ed  specially  for  the  Ojt^ra 
'Les  Caprices  de  Galath^'  (Sept.  SO,  1776); 
*  Annette et  Lnhln '<Jnne  9, 1 778)  ;  'Lee  petits 
Riens  *  (June  11,  1778),  for  which  Mozart  wrote 
fourteen  pieces  [the  music  was  long  8upj>o.sed 
to  be  lost,  but  was  discovered  in  1873  in  the 
libmiy  of  the  Grand  Op^  in  Paris  by  M .  N uitter ; 
it  wft'i  printH  in  exUnso  in  C.  K  Noverre's 
Li^€  and  H  orkt  <^  the  Chevalier  Noverre  (1882), 
hut  is  placed  by  KIkhsl  in  his  appendix  of  lost 
works,  where,  however,  he  gives  the  themes  of 
thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  movements]  ;  and 
'Minlee'  (Jan.  30,  1780).  He  also  arranged 
the  divertis^-nienta  of  several  opens  hy  Oludk 
and  Piccinni.  [In  the  famous  quarrel  over  these 
two  composers  Noverre  took  the  side  of  PiocinnL 
He  ntirad  witii  •  pension  in  1780,  sad  lived 
at  St.  Germain-en-Lsye.  His  '  works '  in  three 
volumes  were  published  in  an  English  translation 
iu  1 782.]  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  fled  to  London,  and  there  produced  two  of 
his  best  ball' ts,  'Les  Noces  de  nirtia  '  and 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.'  After  so  suooeeaful  a 
career  ho  was  justified  in  looking  forward  to  «n 
old  age  of  affluence,  but  during  the  Revolution 
he  lost  the  savingH  of  fifty  yenr-^  and  was  redurwl 
to  poverty,  which  ho  bore  with  dignity  and 
resignatioii*  His  death  took  pla^  at  SL 
Germain-en-Layr  in  1810,  in  the  end  of  October, 
according  to  Oiorou  and  Fayolle,  on  Nov.  19, 
aooording  to  F^tis.  Some  siTo  1807,  but  that 
is  apparently  a  mistake.  [The  date  ^  h  -  u  in 
h in  descendant's  biography  is  Oct  18, 1809,  but 
no  authority  is  quoted  in  support] 

Noverre  several  times  remodelled  his  standard 
work.  An  edition  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
(1803-4),  Ldtrea  eur  la  Uanse,  sur  Us  Malkie  et 
les  Arts,  4  vols. ,  scarce,  and  apparently  unknown 
to  Fetia,  contains  snalysea  of  numerous  ballets. 
The  lieet  known  is  the  Pari.i  pdition  of  ISO", 
LfUres  mr  les  Arts  imUfUenrs  cn  gtneral,  et  sur 
la  Dansf  en  poHieuliert  2  vob.,  with  portrait  em* 
grave  l  by  Roger  after  OoMn,  Mid  tbs  foUowing 
line.s  by  Imhert : — 

Du  ffu  df  Non  genie  il  animt  la  daiise  : 
Aux  In'aiix  jourtt  (!*•  la  Or^-cfl  il  nut  In  raj)jK'ler ; 
£t,  recouvrsot  par  lul  leur  antique  61oqueace, 
Iisa  gsstoa  et  IsB  pas  apprfnat  4  patiflr ; 

which  give  a  good  summary  of  what  Koverrs 

effected.  Ho  invr^t^ti  'i  the  ballet  d'artion,  re- 
formed the  ooetume  of  the  dancers,  abolished 
routine  in  ikronr  of  tasto,  oompelled  composers 
toeonferm  their  music  to  the  situations  in  tho 
drama  and  the  sentiments  of  the  characters, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  pantomime  appeal 
to  ths  intellect  as  wall  as  to  tiie  eye. 

Among  Novcrre's  writitigH  luny  he  specified 
Observatmns  sur  la  construction  d  une  nouvrlle 
SailederOp^a  (Amsterdam,  1787)  ;  and  I^Ur«§ 
d  un  artiste  sur  les  fStes  puhliques  (Year  IX.). 
The  MS.  notes  of  an  eminent  bibliophile  allude 
to  another,  JiMorie  et  pratique  de  la  Danse  en 
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gAufral,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  printed, 
»i)d  wa'^  doiibtlf--^  jt!t<  Tidor|  for  the  Dictionnaire 
dc  la  JJatue,  ^)roj(3ct«Ki  by  Noverre,  but  not 
finished.  e.  o. 

NOWELL.    [See  Nokl.] 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO,  L£.  Opera  bufla  by 
Mozart,  in  four  aots  ;  the  libretto  by  L.  da  Ponte 
after  Beaiinttichais'  '  Mariage  de  Figaro,'  'on 
Mozart'sownpn^':c;'"'^^if>".  Itisdated.in  Mozart's 
Autograph  CaUiogue,  Vienna,  April  29,  17b«, 
and  fint  perfonnanoe  took  plaoe  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Vit  tina,  May  1.  In  Paris 
as  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,'  in  five  aots,  with 
Beaumarchais'  B{K>ken  dialogue,  at  the  Aoad^mie, 
March  20,  1783  ;  at  the  Th6&tre  Lyriqiw,  aa 
'  L{^9  N'ctcfs  de  Figaro,'  by  Harbi^T  and  Carr'^  in 
four  acts,  May  8,  1858.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
ftt  fhe  King's  Theatre^  Jan*  18,  1812.  o. 

NUAXCES  (8liades).  This  word  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  various  moditicationsof  time, 
force,  and  expreeeion,  which  are  a  prominent 
charaoteristioof  modem  musio,  whether  indicated 
hy  the  rorTi  looser  or  inserted  by  the  perfonnor. 
Ab  examples  of  modificatioiu  of  time  may  be 
dted  the  diraotions  fwlfeiitaiufo,  acedemmh, 
calando,  leniando,  alriiujauh^  etc.  ;  of  force, 
crescendo,  diminuendo,pemnie,  marUllaio,hmidm 
piano  and  /arte  with  their  own  modifications,  as 
mam  jMem^  pianisnnw,  etc. ,  the  marks  -«=: 
for  creaegTido  and  diminunul/t,  and  a  or  ^  for 
^onmndo  i  of  ezpieasion,  dolcef  espresaivOf  mar- 
taiOf  httiHgtmdo,  «to.  No  eanct  date  eaa  be 
given  for  the  time  when  these  marks  originated, 
as  they  came  very  gradually  into  use.  Hut  in 
the  Antiphonarium  of  St.  Gall  (printed  in  fac- 
dmilaat  Brussels  in  1851)  tlisre  are  small  letters 
interspersed  among  the  neumes,  which  undoubt- 
edly serve  the  purpoee  of  dynamic  signs :  thus  / 
staods  for  frangore,  <  or  M  Ibr  fisfie  fmMt«r,  ttod 
€  for  eeleriter.  The  signs  became  more  and  more 
common  aa  the  instninients  were  gradually 
improved.  Buruey  (vol,  iv.  p.  187)  says, 
speaking  of  Matthew  lK>ck :  '  In  his  third 
introductory  Tinisic  to  the  Tempest '  (written  in 
1670), '  which  is  called  a  Curtain  Tune,  probably 
firom  tiia  ourtain  being  fint  drawn  updating  the 
performance  of  this  S{)ecies  of  overture,  he  has, 
for  the  first  time  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
introduced  the  use  of  r:rcsc<'«<io(louderby  degrees) 
with  diminuendo  and  leniando,  under  the  words 
soft  and  slow  1>y  dppree^.'  From  the  fact  of 
these  directions  being  in  Italian,  we  may  gather 
tbat  they  had  been  pravioosly  nsed  by  Italian 
oomposers,  but  the  date  cannot  be  put  much 
earlier  tlian  1670  for  their  first  appearance, 
though  Donienico  HxizoQcm  (fl.  1640)  is  said  to 
have  used  the  sign  as  we  ose  it  nowa> 

da  vs.  From  this  time  until  about  1740,  when 
they  were  quite  settled  and  in  constant  tts^  these 
mwka  of  expression  were  used,  at  fiist  very 
sparingly,  and  gradually  more  and  more  fre- 
quently. The  place  of  accents  was  taken,  on 
the  older  keyed  iuatruments,  by  the  manieren^ 


or  grace-notsa,  which  served  to  empluusaa  tlia 

notes  before  whicli  thry  were  placed.  Poeeibly 
it  is  from  this  cauae  that  the  otmfusion,  so 
common  in  some  mnsioal  eritieisBis,  has  arisen 

of  using  the  word  nuancfs  to  indicate  the  grace- 
notes  or  Jioriture  of  singers.  These  marks  occur 
ocoaatonally  in  flie  Wdks  of  Bach,  as  for  instance 
in  the  Italian  Concerto,  and  they  are  used  hy 
RanieA\i  and  Conpfrin,  who  give  them  in  French, 
retaining  their  own  language  in  spite  of  the 
goieml  nae  of  ItaBan  for  mnaieal  purpoaea. 
Tliis  custom  remains  still  in  French  music,  in 
which  such  tmiis  as  '  prettsez  le  temps,'  '  animex 
un  pen,'  etc,  are  of  frequent  occurrence :  and 
some  German  oampoasn  have  taken  to  exclude 
ing  Italian  expressions  nltogether,  substituting 
'xunehmend'  and  'abnehmend'  for  creacemio 
and  dindiimiidot  etc  This  Is  a  defolopaioat 
of  the  practice  originftted  by  Beethoven  in  MM 
or  two  of  his  later  works,  and  continued  bj 
Schumann,  who  confined  himself,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  German  languaga.  In  the  score  of  '  The 
Apfistlffl, '  Sir  R<Iwr\rd  Flpar  iisps  the  initial  letter 
of  the  words  ri^fiuto,  acceieranda,  and  targammU^ 
followed  by  a  line  of  dots  Indioating  the  soctsnt 
of  music  to  bo  covered  by  the  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  nuances  which  are  left  to 
the  performer,  no  rule  can  be  iMd  down  as  to 
their  use,  nor  can  their  insertion  ba  a  mttHm  of 
teaching.  Almost  nil  mndprrt  inusif  rpqnirr^ 
tlie  use  of  certain  modilications  of  time  and 
expression,  which  it  is  impossible  to  eonr^  alto- 
gether by  words  or  signs.  These  should  never 
be  attempte<l  by  any  but  a  more  or  less  finished 
musician.  The  difUcuIty  of  steering  between 
the  «mr,  on  the  one  hand,  of  going  thioogli 
the  comyHTsition  in  a  dry  ami  desultory  mnTinf  r, 
without  attempting  any  'interpretation,'  as  it 
is  oalled,  of  tho  oomposet's  tiioughts,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  exaggerating  or  setting  afe 
defiance  the  marks  whi^  are  put  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  performer,  and  bringing  out  the 
]>orformcr'8  own  individnality  at  the  saoifios  of 

that  of  the  composer,  is  very  parent,  and  can  only 
be  entirely  overcome  by  those  artists  who  have 
the  tare  gift  of  losing  their  own  individaality 
altogether,  and  merging  it  in  the  composer's 
idea.  Two  of  the  best  instances  of  the  utmost 
limit  of  this  kind  of  niuinees,  are  Dr.  Joachim's 
reading  of  tibe  Hungarian  Dances  by  Brahma* 
and  fin  n  very  rliUVrf  rit  [rrarlo  of  art)  the  playing 
of  Strauss's  Waltzes  by  his  own  band  in  Vienna. 
In  both  these  anmplss  thars  is  an  nttar  aboeneo 
of  exaggeration,  and  yet  ths  greatest  po«nbla 
freedom  of  expression.  This  amount  of  liberty 
of  interpretation  is  only  allowaUe,  it  will  be 
understood,  in  tiia  works  of  the  lafesr  nodsn 
masters  ;  but  even  in  Bach  the  great  artiats  are 
not  afraid  to  modify  the  time  in  ornamental 
passages,  and  to  noaid  fluir  phrases,  as  it  Hsn  ; 
in  Schumann  and  Chopin  a  g^t  deal  mors 
lircTioc  isallowalile  than  is  the  case  in  Beethoven, 
and  Mendelssohn  was  very  s|iaring  in  its  use. 
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It  w  almoet  entirely  by  means  of  these  unwritten 
nuances  that  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
greatest  performers  osa  be  judged.  M. 

NUCIUS  (Nrx  or  "NrrTs),  JoANNES,  waa 
bom  at  Qorlitz  in  bilesia  about  1556.  in  the 
ITsMMf^  tutMiuOegetekidkU,  xxzvi. 
Reinhold  Starke  corrects  and  svi]>plemeiits  from 
documentary  evidence  the  details  given  in  the 
Quellen-Lankon  as  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Nuciua.  Frotn  this  we  learn  that  Nooins  re* 
ceived  liis  musical  instrurtioTi  fmrn  k  certain 
Johannes  Winckler,  whom  he  describe  as  a  very 
capaU«  arasidan.  H«  afterwards  toek  tfa« 
Dionastic  vows  in  the  C'^ti n  ian  Abbey  of  Rauden 
in  Upper  Silesia,  and  in  1691  was  elected  Abbot 
of  the  daughter- house  of  Himnielwitz.  The 
Abbey  was  burnt  down  in  1617,  but  Nucius 
survived  thp  jiartial  rrbuiMingof  itto  ManOi  25, 
1620.  His  published  works  ooosist  of  two  books  I 
of  Motats  for  flva  aad  aht  Toioes  (Ctotionaa 
Sacrae.  .  .  Prag,  1591, 1595,  and  Liegnitz,  1609), 
containing  altogether  129  numbers,  including 
second  parts.  His  intention  to  publish  a  book 
«f  Maawa  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out.  Two  masses  with  missing  parts  exint  in 
MS.  Nuoiua  also  put  forth  in  1 618  a  theoretical 
wovk  aiititlad  JAtaEMt  pMtkme  tive  4e  eemposi- 
Hone  eantHS,  Of  this  work  Starke  gives  a  pretty 
full  account  in  the  Monatth^s  referred  to 
above.  Kucius  expresses  his  great  veneration 
for  tlia  varka  of  JoaqaiD  daa  FMa  and  Orlando  | 

Lsasus.  T.  K.  M. 

NUMBER.  The  several  pieces  or  aectioua  of 
opmts,  oratorios,  or  other  kmgworka,  are  mini- 
Ured  for  convenience  of  reference,  etc.  This  is 
aometimes  very  arbitrarily  done  even  by  so 
methodical  a  person  as  MeudelaMhn.  (Compare 
e.^.  in  *  BUfah,'  Noe.  40  and  41.  )  The  overture 
is  never  counte<l,  but  '  No.  1  '  in  tha  first  piece 
after  it.    See  abw  Ofus-Numbkr.  o. 

NUNC  DIMimS.  The  lint  woida  of  tha 
Song  of  Simeon,  occurring  in  the  29th,  30th, 
8lBt,  and  32nd  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the 
Ooepel  of  St  Luke.  Tliis  canticle  has  been  used 
at  dther  Vespers  or  Compline  from  the  earliest 
»^'-^.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  AjKJstolioal  Consti- 
tuuoos  (written  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
eeotny)^  and  fhoni^  Bt  Banediet  doeaoot  otder 
it«  \i»f  inhiaRule  (a.d.  530),  Amalarius,  writing 
•arlj  in  the  9th  century,  mentions  it  as  in  use  in 
Us  own  time,  and  EogUsh  versions  of  it  are  ex- 
Unt  as  far  bade  aa  tha  14th  oentory.  It afipaars 
thiit  in  the  most  nr^if'nt  times  this  hymn  was 
ning  at  Vespers,  of  which  service  it  still  forms 
fvt  in  tha  Graak  Uaa.  Tha  Roman  and  Ar- 
ttttfin  IFaM^  hamwm,  afpoint  it  to  ha  woMg  at 


Compline,  the  solemn  character  of  the  hymn 
seeming  more  appropriate  to  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Amanian 
diirers  frnrn  the  ^Vestern  Use  in  having  two  dis- 
tinct Oiitoes  of  Compline,  one  for  publioi  and  the 
othar  for  privata  naa.  Tha  fonnar  oontidiia 
neither  Magnificat  nor  Nunc  Dimittis,  but  the 
latter  includes  both  canticles,  thus  resembling 
the  Evening  Othoe  of  the  Anglican  Church. ) 

The  An^ioan  Bvenaong  waa  formed  by  oom> 
bining  the  two  nncient  services  of  Vrsi  erB  and 
Compline,  the  1st  Lesson  and  Magnitioat  being 
takan  from  tha  fonnar,  tha  2nd  Leaaott  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  from  the  latter.  In  the  Second 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (published  in  1552), 
the  67th  Psalm  (Deus  Mi&ereatur),  which  the 
Sarum  Use  had  rendered  familiar,  was  allowed  to 
be  sung  instead  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  fact 
I  of  this  canticle  being  generally  sung  at  Compline 
— ^tha  leaat  aUihorata,  aa  weu  aa  tha  last  of  tha 
daily  ^rviccs — accounts  for  the  neglect  it  has 
received  in  musical  treatment  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  mediseval  masters  of  Church  Music. 
In  Merbecke's  '  Booko  of  Common  Praier  noted ' 
it  is  nHaptfd  tn  the  Fifth  Church  Tone  and  to 
a  chant  fouuiied  on  the  Seventh  Tone ;  indeed, 
settings  of  tha  hymn  ara  almoat  antbaly  oonfinad 
to  tlic  Post- Reformation  composers  of  the  English 

I school.  With  these  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite,  and  although  it  is  the  shortest  of  tlie 
canticles  need  in  the  Anglican  Service,  yet  the 
ppr^ilifir  solomtiity  of  the  Words,  !ind  the  unity 
of  idea  whioh  pervades  it  have  caused  the  Nunc 
Dhnittia  to  ha  nora  generally  set  aad  aung  than 
the  alternative  Psalm  Deus  Misereatnr.  w.  b.  s. 

NUT.  1.  Of  the  Violin  (Fr.  Silht ;  Ger. 
SatUlj.  A  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  (the  former 
chiefly  naad)  glued  to  the  neck  of  the  violin  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  firj^'er  Wird,and  over  which 
the  strings  pass.  It  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
laval  of  tM  flngar>hoard,  and  aervca  to  kaap  tha 
strings  from  touching  it  except  when  pressed 
down  by  the  finger.  It  existed  in  the  old 
instruments  which  preceded  the  violin,  and  in 
them  was  ruder  and  larger. 

2.  Of  the  Row  fFr.  frausse  ;  Ger.  Frofh). 
A  piece  of  ebony  or  ivoiy,  over  which  the  hairs 
pass,  attaohad  to  tha  and  of  tha  how  1^  a  uatal 
shank  working  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  bow.  A 
screw  working  in  the  shank  serves  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  hairs.  The  nut  is  slightly  hollowed 
in  the  ahaaka,  and  is  accnrataty  fiUed  to  tha 
stick  by  mf>nns  of  n  met^tlUo  gRNvra^  Tha  nnt 
is  as  old  as  the  bow  itself. 

Tha  nama  in  hath  oaam  la  aquTalaat  to 
■knob'or 'pn^jaotioii.* 
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AAKELEY,  Sir  Heubebt  Btanlct,  Mn8.D., 
^  second  son  of  Sir  Herbert  Oakelej,  Bart., 
born  ftt  Balitig;  July  82,  18S0.  wu  ednofttad  %t 

Rugby  an  I  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  gradu- 
ated M  B.A.  in  1853,  and  as  M.A.  in  1866. 
S«  studied  hanaony  nnder  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey, 
and  the  organ  under  Dr.  Johann  Schneider  at 
Dresden,  and  completed  hb  musical  studies  at 
Leipzig,  with  Prof.  Breidensteia  of  Bonn. 
lBlM5he«M«]Mltd  Vnfmtm  of  Mmeto  fa  the 
University  of  Edinbiir*^h.  H-  received  his 
Mu8.D.  degree  from  the  Arciibiahop  of  Gantw* 
bury  (Tait)  in  1871,  and  wm  knightad  In  1676. 
H«  neeived  in  1879  the  degree  of  Miu.D.  (h>m 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1881  that  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  he  was 
enatad  fa  the  mme  year  OompoMr  If oiio  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Scotland.  In  1886  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  and  in  1887  he  receivad  the  degree  of 
Mas.  I>.  from  the  University  of  Dublin.  [In 
1891  he  r(>signed  the  Edinburgh  Professorship, 
and  was  made  Veritas  Profeuor  in  the  following 
yaar.  Hadiad Oat.  96, 1006,  and  nyvwaftar- 
wanls  a  memoir  by  liis  brother,  Mr.  K  M. 
Oakeley,  was  published  in  London.]  AmoQg 
his  publications  are  many  songs,  with  pianolbrla 
air  Oiohestral  aooompaniraent,  twanty  of  which 
were  published  in  a  '  Jnbilee  Album '  dedicated 
to  Queen  Victoria ;  three  vooal  duets  ;  twelve 
|Mit<«Miga ;  atodenta*  aooga  and  ehoral  arrange- 
ments  of  eip;hteen  Srnfti<ih  National  mr1f>i?ii\s, 
and  of  various  others  for  male  voices.  For  the 
Church,  some  dozen  anthems,  a  Jnbllaa  Cantata 
for  1H87,  a  motet  with  orchestral  accompani- 
moiit,  a  Morning  and  Evoning  Sennoe,  and 
luaity  hymn-tunes.  He  also  published  a  few 
of  hia  oompoaitioiia  for  pianoforto  and  mgm, 
and  for  orclieatn,  fadndfag  a  faatal  and  a 
funeral  march. 

Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  had  a  Tamarkabla  gtfl  of 
improvisation,  and  was  an  organ*player  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  During  his  tenure  of  the  pro- 
fessorship he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  public 
performance  of  muaio  at  tha  Raid  Oonoart ;  ha 
inaugurated  an  unnnal  fe.stival  which  did  a 
good  work  for  some  years.  (See  Krid  Con- 
certs.) w.  H.  H. 

OBBLIGATO,  i.e.  necessary.  A  term  signi- 
fying that  the  iriHtrument  with  which  it  is 
coupled  is  indispensable  in  that  place  or  that 
piaoa.    It  ia  fa  this  respeet  tha  oppoaita  to  Ad 

LtHTTT-M. 

OBEEMEYKH,  Joseph,  violinist,  born  at 
Nezabndiez,  Bohamia,  in  1749.  Date  of  death 
unknown.  Kamal  was  his  first  niaster  and, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  his  patron  Count 
Vincent  Waldstein,  Tartini  was  his  second.  He 
to  have  eloaaly  imitated  tha  bitMMl  adagki 


playing  of  the  great  maestro.  On  his  retarc 
to  Bohemia  he  resumed  bis  post  of  valet -de- 
ehamhra  (which  it  naad  hardly  ba  ohwii  sad  wai 
a  household  ]Kx<$ition  different  from  that  whirh 
is  nowadays  implied  by  the  term),  to  Count 
Waldstain.  STaatuallj  ha  rslinqniahiad  this 
situatioii,  and  baooming  a  farmer  pstfawued  but 
rarely  in  public.  In  1801,  he  r«af»p«ire<!  a 
Prague  with  great  success,  and  three  yean  later 
hia  playing  at  noma  mnaiaal  fttaa  at  StrttOav 
was,  according  to  Ft'tLs,  grrrktly  admired.  IT? 
was  then  fifty-fivo,  Ue  was  still  aliva  in  1816. 
^F«tia,  Bio^.  du  Mm. ;  dirim,  IKeHammp  < 
Fiddlers ;  Eitner,  Quelltn-LaUmu        k.  h-a. 

OBERON.  A  romantic  opera  in  three  acts  ; 
words  (English)  by  J.  B.  Planch^  music  by 
Carl  Maria  tob  waber.   Pkodooad  at  Oovant 

Garden  Tli-  itrc,  April  12,  1826.  In  lUlisn 
(by  &laggione)  at  Her  Miyesty's  (fa  four  acts)^ 
July  8,  1860,  with  radtotivea  by  BanadietaBd 
six  additional  numbers  from  'Euryanthe'  and 
elsewhere.  I  n  Oernutn  at  Laipiig  (Hall's  trans- 
lation), Dec.  23,  1826.  & 

OB1bTA&>  Thia  la  daaoribad  fa  tiM  Aty* 
l-Ir,p,'rfyja  Puwazfchni  (Warsaw,  18S4)  as  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  national  danoea.  Tht 
oouploi  fblloir  tbair  laaAv,  tnndqg  from  right 
to  mfc|  and  describing  a  oindia  or  oval  ring,  Tba 
woman  sometimes  dances  round  her  partner,  and 
souictkincs  vice  verm  ;  a  song  is  often  sung  at  the 
same  time.  Tha  obertaa  ia  avidantly  regarded 
by  the  Pt)lo8  as  their  national  waltz,  though,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  it  differs  from  the  Gennao 
waltz  in  aevwal  oharaoteristaoa  of  tha  danoe  as 
well  as  in  thaatyle  of  tha  music  associated  with 
itbymodemcom}io9«r8.  Wientawski's'  Mazurka 
caract^risti^ue '  for  violin  No.  1,  bears  the  sub- 
title '  Ohartaa'  $  it  iadafioiant  in  the  rough,  wOd 
character,  without  which  the  dance  is  scan-.  1y 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  mazurka.  Boito  in 
irodiioaa  tiia  oharlaafato  tha  fintaoana  of  Act  i 
of  '  Mefistofele':  whether  he  was  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  in  representing  his  l^th  f^ntaiy 
Frankfort  populace  indulging  in  a  national  dance 
of  F6fand  (to  aay  nothing  of  Polish  onlama- 
tioiw)  is  open  to  qne.stion.  Tli"  M.i  Tjrka  found 
its  way  into  North-Germany  only  after  August 
III.  of  8a«niy  aaoandad  tha  dhrona  fa  1789 
(Brockhaus).  Had  tha  ohMftaa  bann  adopted 
at  any  time  by  the  German  people,  such  writers 
as  Angerstein,  Czerwinski,  Voss,  etc,  could  not 
hava  ignorad  it  fa  tiiair  worka  on  tlM>  art  and 
history  of  thr  Danoe  ;  thoii^di  their  n»\t:lf.  t  to 
inehide  the  name  of  a  dauoe  known  only  is 
Poland,  fa  thoir  annmaration  of  dances  of  all 
nations,  is  at  least  excusable.  However,  tha 
charm  of  thcso  stirrinj^  strains,  no  douht  ■^ui: 

I  Proin  '  Ubncatc,'  'to  ttirn  nniad.^  '  Ob«rtaa  '  M  i 
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gstted  to  Boito  by  his  Polish  mothor,  readers 
wtKf  wdomn*  tli«  oompoMf  *•  poMibl«  demtioii 
Ivoni  histotio  tratli. 

Wiettiaw**!:!  anr!  Roito  suggest  by  A  drone 
bass  lu  Mti\a  the  rude  sccuittp&uiiDent  of  the 
iMgpipM  «r  otiMT  primithra  oombinAtuii  of  in- 
■tnuMiiti^ 

Tutto  van  no  alU  linfUas 

8uUa  inuHjca  oonfu.ia 
Cosl  far  la  curikamujui — 

writes  Boito  for  his  chorus.  The  wild  and 
romping  uatare  of  this  danoe  mhI  music  must 
hare  proved  without  attraction  for  (^pin, 
who  hpif  nt  any  rate  not  included  by  name 
an  OberUii  among  his  Mazurkas.  Neverthe- 
leas,  «•  VOLJ  Moognise  tibat  in  0  major,  op. 
56,  No.  2  (Vivace)  a«  being  in  harmony  and 
rhythm  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Obertas 
attempted  by  this  fastidious  and  undramatic 
OOmpos*  r.  L.  M.  M. 

OBERTHCH,  CifAHT.ES,  adistinKuifh'"?  j«.r- 
former  on  and  coniposor  for  the  harp,  was  bom 
on  Karch  4, 1819,  at  Mnnidi,  where  Us  bther 
carried  on  a  manufactory  of  string  for  musical 
instruments.  His  teachers  were  Klise  Brauchie 
and  G.  V.  R<Kler,  the  Court  Director  of  Music 
In  the  autumn  of  1837  he  was  engaged  by 
Charlotte  Hirch-Pft'iirer  as  harp-playt-r  at  tlie 
Zorioh  theatre.  He  stayed  there  until  bepterober 
1889,  wlvni,  ^taraeonoerttourtSmnigh  Switwr- 
land,  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  WiesLaden. 
In  1842  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he 
remained  until  1841.  A  ditference  with  V. 
Lachner,  and  the  representations  of  English 
friends  then  living  at  Mannheim,  induced 
Oberthiir  in  October  1844  to  come  to  England, 
where  be  foond  a  firm  protaetor  in  Hoaelkelea, 
and  where  be  took  up  his  residence.  He  first 
obtaiutMl  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
but  aoou  gave  this  up,  aud  devotc<l  himself  to 
private teaehing and  composition,  with  occasional 
appearanc'^'^  ri  snloist  at  the  principal  concerts 
in  England  aud  abroad.  The  list  of  Horr 
Obsfth^a  compositions  (more  than  200  in 
number)  includes  two  >> pcras ' Floris  von  Namur, ' 
and  *  Der  Berggciat  des  Harzes,'  sticwssfully 
performed  at  Wiesbaden  ;  a  grand  3lusa,  '  St. 
PhUipdeNeri' ;  cantatas,  *The  Pilgrim  Queen,' 
•  The  Red  Cross  Knight, '  and  '  Lfidy  Jane  Grey ' ; 
Overtores  ('Macbeth  '  and  *  Kubezabl '} ;  Trios 
for  hatpk  violin,  and  vfolonoeUo  ;  a  GonoerHno 
for  harp  and  orchestra  ;  '  Loreley ' — a  legend 
fi>r  harp  and  orche«t  T% ;  a  Quartet  tor  four 
barpe,  etc.  Oberthor  diod  in  London,  Nov. 
8, 1896.  w.  a.  A. 

OBLIQUE  PIANO.  A  cottage  pianoforte 
the  strings  of  which  are  disposed  diagonally,  in- 
atead  of  verttoally  aa  ia  nanal  in  npcight  instm- 
mcdHts.  The  greatest  angle,  however,  is  at  the 
longest  and  lowtsst  string  ;  the  hin-*  f^rn<hm\]y 
diminishing  until  the  shortest  and  highest  string 
ia  vertical  or  nearly  mt.  The  object  ia  to  get 
gieater  length  in  the  baaa  atringk   The  inven- 
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tion  of  the  Oblique  Piano  is  due  to  Robert 
Wornnm,  of  London,  who,  in  181 1,  took  out  a 

patent  for  an  ujiright  piano  with  the  strings 
set  diagonally,  and  the  heads  of  ttie  liammers 
in  the  same  lake  aa  the  atrings.  The  Oblique 
Piano  waa  comparatively  early  adopted  in 
France,  especially  by  Messrs.  Roller  k  Blan- 
cbet,  who  made  very  distinguished  small  in* 
atrmnenta  in  this  meaner.  The  principle  haa 
since  l>een  generally  adopt«<l  by  the  best 
French  and  English  makers,  and  more  recently 
by  the  Germans  and  Americans.    [See  PiiUHO- 

FOKTE.]  A.  J.  H. 

OV,OE  f  Fr  HfiiUboia  ;  Ger.  Hoboe,  Hochhoh). 
[A  wooden  instrument  of  conical  bore,  played 
with  a  double  feed,  and  of  treble  pitch,  except 
in  certain  vanetie.<i  in  which  the  nanw  it  ^naU' 
hed  by  some  addition. 

The  development  of  the  modem  oboe,  and  its 
ralationahip  to  other  doable  teed  tnatruments 
can  be  best  traced  by  reference  to  some  pririntive 
types.  The  double  reed  is  certainly  preiiistorio, 
rad  the  oboe  in  its  ludeat  form  is  of  the  hif^eet 
antiquity,  and  has  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.]  It  can  be  traced  in  the  sculptures  and 
l>aiiitingB  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  indeed, 
specimens  ate  preserved  in  the  British  and 
Leyden  Museums,  which  w  ere  found  with  straws 
beside  them,  probably  to  be  used  in  making 
llie  teed.  Instmmenta  from  Arabia,  aneient 
America,  China,  Hindustan,  Italy,  and  Wal- 
lachia  are  deposited  in  the  Viotoiia  and  Albert 
Museum. 

[Although  some  of  theae  ancient  instruments 

were  undoubtedly  rude,  yet  others,  both  in  lesign 
and  workmanship,  were  of  high  class,  aud  it  is 
tberelbre  imposeible  to  epeek  of  the  modem 
oboe  ss  an  invention  of  any  particular  date.  It 
sho!!]'!  rnther  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a 
gradual  ditferentiation  of  type,  accentuated  by 
the  refinement  of  a  particular  member  of  a 
family.  By  the  16th  century,  two  chief  families 
of  double  reed  instruments  were  well  cHUiMi.slied, 
and  an  deaoribsd  1^  Sebeatian  Virduug  (1511) 
and  by  Michael  PractoriuH(1618).  Oneof  these 
I  families,  in  which  the  double  reed  is  a^ociated 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  is  represented  by  the 
Krummhoms  {q.v.),  and  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  In  the  other  chief  family,  the 
double  reed  is  fitted  to  a  conical  tube,  and 
the  oboe  ia  the  ariatocimtio  desemdant  of  one 
branch  of  this  ftlttily.  The  whole  group  oom> 
firised  sihalmeys  or  shawns,  and  jKinimers, 
known  also  as  bombards,  from  the  humming  or 
busing  tone  of  the  lower-fntched  members  of 
the  group.  The  little  schalmey  with  lowest 
note  a  was,  according  to  Fraetorius,  not  much 
naed ;  the  dhMsaot  sohahnqr  with  loweat  note  if 
has  been  developed  i 1 1 1  >  t  he  modem  oboe.  Tl  i  ( »e 
two  Bchalmeys  were  the  treble  members  of  the 
family,  the  set  or  choir  of  six  being  oompleted 
by  the  alto^  tenor,  and  baaa  pommera,  witii  the 
S^eat  donUaniaint  pommer  deaeending  to  (Jie 
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contra  F  (FF).  The  typical  iuatrument  had  aix 
ltngtr>bo1«8,  and  in  the  tenor,  hum,  and  double- 
quint  instnimrnts  these  were  supplemf^jitr-d  by 
«xtr»  Ixolon  closed  by  keys,  to  extend  the 
oompan  downwaidi.  Tho  dilfamitiatioii  of  this 
primitive  type  above  Tefened  to  has  resulted  in 
the  oboes  and  bassoons  as  we  now  know  them, 
for  the  distinction  between  these  is  not  mainly 
tiiat  of  pitch  M  betwMin  treble  and  bMS,  Imt 
one  of  quality,  instniments  of  tha  oboe  group 
having  *  lighter  and  more  delicate  quality  than 
iNUMooitt,  inwpoolivtt  of  pitch,  the  17th 
century  the  little  and  diacuit  nhalmeya,  with 
the  alto  and  tenor  pommers,  were  grouped  to- 
gether and  called  'haulx-bois'  or  'haultboia,' 
to  dtiitinguich  them  from  the  two  laiger  pommers 
ralli^rl  'gros-bois.'  We  thus  obtain  the  modern 
Frenoh  and  English  names  Hautbois  and  Oboe, 
and  It  waa  early  in  the  17th  ocntaij  that  the 
diacant  achalmey  assumed  the  foim  of  the  oboe, 
th?  Addition  of  key- work  since  that  date  being 
a  gradual  development,  and  not  the  introduction 
of  any  distioetivdy  new  prinoiple. 

The  orfbn<5tral  oboe  as  now  made  ammds  (F 
when  thesix  tinger-holes  are  closed,  and  by  raising 
the  fingera  in  moeeMion  the  soale  of  D  m^jor  is 
obtained  as  on  the  flute.  Strictly  speaking  the 
instmment  is  therefore  in  D,  but  as  the  notes 
sound  as  written,  it  is  customarily  spoken  of  as 
being  in  01  Ita  tabe  ia  eonieal,  otthutsing  horn 
the  reed  to  the  bell,  nmi  it  therefore  overblows 
to  the  octave,  and  ia  usually  built  up  of  three 
portions,  the  *top  joint,'  'lower  joint,'  and 
'bell.'  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  ainall 
metal  tube,  or  '  staple '  to  which  the  blades 
of  cane  forming  the  double  reed  are  secured. 
To  facilitate  the  lingering  of  aemitonea,  the 
third  and  fourth  finger-holes  were  formerly  Tna<le 
double,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  a  full-n^ed 
hole,  two  small  ones  placed  ddo  by  aide  were 
oied  in  each  case,  one  or  both  of  which  could 
be  covered  by  the  finger,  but  although  this 
arrangement  was  long  maintained,  the  neoeeaity 
for  it  haa  paased  away  with  the  UMdem  tn»  nae 

of  key-work.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  'i  ntury 
two  keys  giving  ef  and  e'b  were  introduced  ;  in 
1727  Gerard  Hofmann  of  Rastenburg  added 
twok^  for  <^S,  a'8,  and  in  the  19th  century  the 
instrument  p^radually  attained  its  present  deli- 
cacy and  excellence.  The  Method  by  Sellner, 
published  In  1835  at  Vienna  deaeribea  keya 

pro^lucing  r',c'i,  d't,  f,  /i,  /5,  n'i,  r",  and  also 
an  octave  key.  The  present  compass  of  the 
instrument  extends  downwards  todQ,  and  some- 
times to  b\y,  and  the  fingnringof  the  less  compli- 
cated models  is  not  disaimiUur  fhun  tliat  of  the 
flute  and  the  bassoon. 
From  the  loweat  note,  whether  9^  wbtl  (1), 

to  the  ft'S  next  above  (2),  thirteen  or  tw<'lve 
consecutive  semitones  are  successively  obtained 
by  lifting  Angers  or  depressing  keys.  For  <f'  (3) 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  kept  down 
ud  the  forefinger  lifted,  aa  on  the  flnta ;  the 


note  being  improved  by  covering  the  right* 
hand  fittger-liolH.    For  tf't  all  finger-holes  are 

njx'Ti.  or  as  an  altcmativf*  the  fiiii^erinfr  of  ita 
lower  octave  c'S  can  be  used,  the  emission  of 
the  note  being  aided  by  a  slight  opening  of  the 
<f$  hole,  which  in  this  way  serves  as  a  vent  or 
speaker.  Continuing  to  rcjieat  the  fingeriup  of 
the  lower  octave,  d'  and  d'$  are  obtained  by  a 
similar  use  of  the  hole.  From  e"  (4)  to 
n"  (fi)  tIv?  fir<?t  o^-t-i-ve  or  Rj^f iilM-r-kr v  \\l>i.:li  is 
worked  by  the  thumb  is  used,  aitd  in  all  modem 
inatmmenta  dure  ia  a  aeoond  octave  kej  woilced 
by  the  knuckle  of  the  left  forefinger,  by  meana 
of  which  the  scale  can  baozteoded  fronn  tf"  to 
a"  (6)  though 

0)      (5)    m   (4)  ^ 


i 


the  f"  below  this  may  be  oooridarad  as  the 

practical  limit  of  the  oboe's  compa.<M>  In  the 
most  recent  instnunents  of  all,  these  two  '  vent- 
hdea,'  or  liannonio  keya,  which  aerfo  only  to 

determine  a  noiie  in  the  tnho,  am^  whirh  un- 
like the  corresponding  mechanism  of  the  clarinet, 
do  not  fnmurii  an  independent  note  of  their 
own,  are  made  automatic,  and  practically  inde> 
pendent  of  the  player's  will.  For  most  of  the 
higher  notes  above  a",  the  bottom  key 
reqoirea  to  1w  rabed  liy  the  right  liitio  Anger, 

just  US  ncf'nrs  in  tlir-  fluti^. 

The  above  soale,  from  its  close  similarity  to 
thoae  of  the  flute  and  bassoon,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  traditional  and  fundamental.  But 
hardly  any  wind-instrament,  except  the  flute, 
haa  been  so  altered  and  modihed  of  late  yean 
in  its  mecbanimi  aa  the  oboe.   The  ao-called 

Bochm  fingering  has  been  apj>lir'  1  to  it  with 
considerable  suocees,  though  the  system  has  not 
been  largely  adopted  by  musicians.  The  form 
moat  in  use  at  tlie  present  day  is  a  modification 
of  the  older  nuKlel  described  above,  Imt  with 
many  devices  borrowed  from  the  Boehm  system. 
It  haa  Uraa  beceme  by  ftr  the  neat  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  rct-A  iTistruments,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  a  rf  turn  to  an  older  and 
simpler  {»attem,  by  lessening  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  the  nnmbar  of  holee  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  bore,  and  by  increa.'ring 
the  vibratory  powera  of  the  wooden  tube, 
would  not  ceodnea  to  an  impfOTed  quality  of 

tone. 

The  bulk  of  these  additions  is  due  to  the  late 
M.  Barret,  at  once  a  distinguished  artist  and 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  who  devoted  a  long  and 
laborious  prof«»«ional  life  solely  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  bis  favourite  instrument.  In  this  task 
he  waa  ably  aeoonded  by  the  FVeneh  inatm* 
ment  maker,  Triebert,  with  whom  he  was  ill 
constant  correepondenoe,  and  whose  instm- 
ments  have,  until  of  late,  almost  monopolised 
the  trade. 

fiamt'a  ohiaf  modiflcitioiii  bmj  ba  \Mf 
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named  *8(1)  the  introduction  of  n  y  lntp  for  the 
isTt-band  thumb,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
iDodern  flutes,  by  wUdk  tidt  member,  formM'Iy 
idU  ,  ia  called  into  action  ;  (2)  the  douhle 
satomsfeic  octave  keys  named  above ;  (S)  a 
VMt  Bomber  of  dooMe,  triple,  and  •rwi  quid* 
mpliS  alternative  fingerings  for  particuhu*  notes, 
which  materially  reduce  the  mechanical  diffi- 
oUty  of  inconvenient  paass^es.  On  these 
sad  otilnr  poinli^  the  wiitnr  hM  to  tibank  Mr. 
Mitxmlfe,  of  LowmAoII,  for  mom  valuable  rag' 
gestions. 

It  Is  not,  however,  in  the  meohaaism  only 
that  the  oboe  of  to<^y  is 

entirely  difTerent  from  that 
used  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  oootoiy,  hat  eleo 
in  the  sound  ■  }>roducer  or 
reed.  The  writer  is  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
illustrate  this  fact  by  paral- 
lel photographs,  reduced  in 
the  woodout  to  half  dimen- 
rioiMiy  of  two  oboe  leede, 

which  stand  to  each  other 
in  about  the  chronological 
relation  named  above.  The  right-hand  cut  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  modem  reed  as  made  in 
Frmoe  by  Triebert.  That  on  the  left  hand 
u*  one  of  several  given  to  the  writer  by  the 
kte  lb-.  Waddell,  formerly  baadnaeter  of  tiie 
First  Life  Guards,  and  helouged  to  the  ol)oiHt 
who  aocompanied  Koesini  on  his  tirst  visit  to 
this  country,  in  1823,  the  great  melodist  being 
unwilling  to  entrust  his  elaborate  oboe  parts 
t"  ?inv  Euf^lish  pretrnicr  It  will  be  at  once 
s*)en  th  it  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  PiiTeraro 
reed,  a^  j  r  ximating  more  to  that  of  the  baaeoon 
and  obex:  di  caccia,  than  to  that  of  the  modem 
ohoe.  A  very  similar  reed  was  used  even  by  so 
recent  a  player  as  Grattan  Cooke.  The  etfect 
of  twenty- six  such,  as  in  the  first  Handel 
celebration,  against aboot  forty  vioUni^  is  diffi" 
enlt  to  realise. 

Tlie  oboe  has  from  andent  tunes  hdd  the 
prescriptive  right  to  give  the  tuning  A  to  the 
orchestra.  This  doubtful  privilegi^  obviously 
dates  from  the  period  before  Handel,  when  it 
was  the  only  wind  instramsBt  present  The 
«7  it'  r  !>as  elsewhere  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
for  acoustical  reasons,  the  function  should  rather 
devidTe  on  the  fu  mors  refractory  and  trntone* 
able  clarinet,  than  on  any  member  of  the  double- 
r^>d  family.  For  the  bass  section  of  the  band, 
however,  the  low  D  of  the  bausooo,  reproducing 
the  open  note  of  tiie  middle  string  of  the  double 
bass,  ha.'?  mnny  advantages. 

[The  oboe  as  above  desoribed  is  the  instrument 
pnelieally  In  general  nss  botii  in  orbhestras  and 
military  bands.  For  the  latter,  however,  the  <ilK>e 
is  sotnetimes.  but  not  often,  made  in  Bb  instead 
&f  in  C,  and  a  smaller  instrument  in  or 
ao|naM oboe,  is  alio  ooQMiooaUy  used;  liietwo 


instruments  thus  pitehed  are  in  oorrespondence 
with  tlie  Bb  and  Eb  clarinets  respectively,  and 
tiisnlbrs  require  the  sstne  trana- 

positions  nf  the  written  pnrts. 
The  tUustratiou  shows  a  modem 
oboe  dssoeading  to  8b. 

The  otiwr  members  of  the 
fanuly  are  the  Oboe  d'Amore 
(j.v.),  the  Cor  Anglais  {q.v.),  and 
the  Baritone  Oboe  whidi  stands 
one  octavf  in  pitnli  Inwt-r  than 
tlte  oboe  proper,  and  one -fifth 
higher  thui  tiie  haaaooiL  This 
instnimeBt,  although  hoA  littte 
known,  has  not  rallcn  altogether 
out  of  use,  for  it  is  introduced 
by  Biduud  Sttanas  in  his  latest 
opera  'Salomt','  produced  at 
Dreeden  in  December  1806.  We 
thns  have  at  the  prswnt  day  a 
(juartet  in  the  oboe  family ;  the 
olioe  in  r',  the  oboed'amore  in  0, 
tlie  cor  anglais  in  /,  and  the 
baritone  oboe  in  «. 

The  oboe  as  it  now  exists  is 
the  result  of  gradual  development 
from  a  primitive  type,  and  in  this 
particular  differs  from  the  dari' 
net,  in  which  the  improvement 
upon  the  typical  single  reed  in- 
stnunent  was  so  rapid  and  dis* 
tinetive  as  almost  to  amount  to 
an  invention.  Therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  oboe  with 
its  congeners  was  formerly  used 
for  town  h:u)f^H  and  military 
pur|Koees  to  an  extent  not  now 
seen,  ss  it  hss  been  largely  die- 
placed  by  the  clarinet.  It  had 
been  so  employed  long  before  it 
was  introduced  into  cliurch  aud  artistic  secular 
music,  indeed,  militJiry  hands  were  in  Omramf 
t«Tmed  '  Hautboistcn,'  and  a  wrll  known  copper- 
plate engraving  of  the  18th  centmy  shows  the 
band  of  the  Bng^idi  Guards  psssing  to  St 
James's  Palace,  consisting  principally  of  oboes  of 
difTerent  sizes,  with  bassoons  of  primitive  shape, 
drums,  and  cymbala.  The  oboe  as  such  was 
first  employed  In  nwls  in  the  opera  '  Poomie  * 
by  Cambert  in  1671. 

The  tone  of  the  oboe  is  peculiarly  distinc- 
tive, sod  without  being  powerftil  or  ohtrutva 
it  is  veiy  penetrating.  A  chsneler  of  ipor- 
tiveness  and  light- heartedness  iw*ms  proper 
to  it  in  quick  movements,  and  yet  in  slow 
ptiwgBS  tiiflfo  is  psriiaps  no  imrtrament  whieh 
can  bi?tter  give  the  effect  of  a  'pleading'  or 
'beseeching'  as  distinguished  from  a  'plain- 
tive'  votosuj 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  use  made  by  great 
oomposera  of  an  instrument  which  is  at  once 
hlstorieaUy  the  oldest  and  mndoalty  tbs  moot 
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important  of  the  reed  baud.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  it  possesses  siitguUrlj  little  solo 
or  ooDMrtsd  ntulrio.  Handel  oompoaed  nx 
oonoertoa  for  it  in  1703,  which  are  still  oeotdon- 
ally  perform'Ml.  Mozart  abo  wrote  orif^  for 
Q.  Ferlandi,  of  the  Salzburg  baud,  which  \va3  uu 
•e?ml  ooeasions  played  by  Rainm ;  the  oom« 
poser  him  I  If  in  a  letter  noting  its  performance 
for  the  Urth  time  in  1778,  and  playfully  tanning 
it  'Bamm*!  oheTsI  de  batdlle.  Tbe  Mm  was 
formerly  in  the  poi^^ion  of  Andre,  but  appears 
to  have  been  ]oft  or  mislaid,  as  no  trace  of  it 
can  now  be  touud.  Kalliwoda  wrote  for  his 
Mead  Renther  s  oonoertino  (op.  110)  ttf  oon- 
siderable  length  and  diflficulty.  Schumann  con- 
tributes three  romances  for  '  Hoboe,  ad  libitum 
Violine  oder  Clarinet,*  wUcSi  nem  better  known 
in  the  version  for  the  latter  instruments. 
Boothovon  has  (op.  87)  a  trio  for  the  singular 
conibiuatiou  of  two  oboes  and  Kngiish  Horn,  an 
early  eompoeition  in  symphonio  form  with  four 
complete  movements, 

A  concerto  of  Sebastian  Bach  for  trumpet, 
flute,  oboe,  and  violin  with  string  aocompani- 
ment,  is  in  the  B.-G.  edition,  voL  xix.  p.  83. 
Two  dboes,  with  a  lik«»  number  of  clarinets, 
horns,  and  bassoons,  take  part  in  several  octets 
by  Haydn,  ICocart,  and  Beethoven.  Thej  have 
boon  already  ref<  rrc  l  tn  nn  ler  Tlakinkt. 

It  is,  however^  in  the  great  symphonies,  ora- 
torios, and  massee  that  its  full  value  must  be 
appreciated.  Bach  indeed  oses  chiefly  the  more 
ancient  form  of  the  oboe  d'amore.    [See  Obob 

I)  '  AMO&X.]  But  the  scores  of  Handel  abound 
with  fine  paasagee  for  it.    Indeed,  it  seems  at 

his  period  to  have  bcf^i  almost  convertibli!  with 
the  violins  as  the  leading  instrument.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  etrings  which,  as  named  above, 
were  prn-^f  nt  at  once  in  the  orchestra.  The  ol>oe 
is  distiuctly  anterior  in  use  to  its  bass  relative 
the  baaioon,  althoogh  thie  abo  often  flgnree  ae 
reinforcing  the  violoncello.^  and  basses  in  a 
similar  manner.  Haydn's  works  are  equally 
liberal  in  its  use.  With  him  it  appears  as  a 
■olo  instrument,  oraally  in  melodies  of  a  light 
and  sportive  character.  It  may  l>e  noted  tiiat 
in  a  large  number  of  his  symphonies  the  minuet 
and  trio  are  anigned  to  this  inatnimen^  often 
answered  by  the  bassoon.  Probably  its  past<)ral 
tone  antl  history  pointed  it  out  for  use  in  a 
dance  movement.  There  is,  however,  a  fine 
adagio  for  it  in  the  oratorio  of  'The  Beaeons,' 
as  well  as  a  long  an'l  di'llcult  .solo  pa.^agc  (No. 

I I)  ,  in  which  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  imitated, 


ami  which  ie  ft  pailbet  ato^f  of  miniiile  fialini 

in  notes. 

Berlios  quotee  aeveral  instanoea  of  the  nee  of 

the  oboe  by  Oluck.    It  is,  moreover,  probable 
titbit  the  *chalumeau '  which  oc-cursin  kiaeootei 
was  some  form  of  this  iustrumeut. 
No  writer  has  made  more  frequent  and  varied 

use  of  the  oboe  thrxn  T'pct};ovf'n .  It  take-S  a 
^ominent  part  in  many  of  bis  symphonies,  in 
tiie  opera  of  *Fidelio^'«nd  in  hia  ohnrch  mnsic 
In  the  two  last,  it  is  hardly  neesaaaiy  to  name 
the  Hi  r  of  '  Florcstan, '  and  passages  in  the  M  asses 
in  U  and  in  D.  In  the  Symphonks  it  leads 
tile  wind  band  in  the  AineFal  maceh  ni  tlio 
EroicA,  has  a  singular  little  ca  ^phiui  of  nix  notee 
and  a  turn  in  the  first  movement  of  the  C  min<tf, 
and  the  r^rrUe  of  the  Trio  in  the  Finale ;  a 
long  rustic  melody  preoedillig  the  storm  in  the 
Pastoral,  several  effective  passages  in  the  7th, 
and  the  scherzo  in  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Mocartia  in  no  wiee  behind  Beethoven  in  the 
prDniiinn.ci  ho  awards  to  the  obw  ;  indeed,  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as 
the  Jupiter  Symphony,  several  of  his  maasea, 
and  even  of  his  ojieras,  were  written  for  limited 
bands  in  whi-  ]!  all  the  wind  instnnTvrnt<«  were 
not  repreacultid  at  once,  gives  this,  which  excefit 
in  the  Bb  Clarinet  Symphony  ia  ahnost  always 
present,  a  still  more  marked  predominance. 

It  is  porhajis  from  the  increase  and  greater 
development  of  the  wind  band  that  later  writers, 
SQ4jh  as  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  apipear  to  nmke 
less  use  of  the  oboe  tlian  their  forerunners.  T 1  f 
former  of  these  writers,  however,  evidently  hmd 
a  predileotion  for  the  darinet  and  homi,  ne  ie 
shown  by  his  concerted  music  ;  the  latter  has 
used  the  oboe  most  effectively  in  *8t  Paul,' 
'  Elijah,'  the  '  Hymn  of  Praise,'  and  elsewhere. 

Hummel,  in  his  fine  Mass  in  Eb,  assigns  it 
the  subject  of  the  *  Et  incarnatn*?, '  jitk!  ha.'*  al^i 
left  as  op.  102  a  series  ol  variations  fur  oboe 
with  onheetn. 

SoloB,  etc.  f /or  Oboe 

Hakdel. — Six  Oonoertoe  for  Oboe. 

MozAKT. — Grand  Qnintot  in  A  for  Oboa^  two 
Violins,  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  oj>.  lO'-^. 

Beetuuvbn. — Trio  for  two  Oboe*  and  Cor 
Anglais,  op.  87. 

HumuBL. — Taiiatioin,  witii  Ondmta^  op. 
102. 

Kalliwoda. — Concertino  in  F  with  Orches- 
tra, op.  110. 

KitrrTSiB. — Trio  for  Oboe,  Tenor,  and 

Bassoon. 

SoHVMAirw. — ^Drei  Romanaen,  etc,  op.  94. 

[The  three  jiieces  for  oboe  and  piano,  by 
Mr.  D.  ¥.  Tovey,  deserve  mention.]  For  oth^r 
concerted  music  see  Clakinkt  and  Ba&johm. 
[w.  H.  8. ;  wiA  additiona  in  aqnare  famokotn  by 
n.  J.  B.] 

[During  a  considerable  portiou  of  the  Idth  , 
century  tStt  oboe  waa,  in  Bngland,  in  eetoeni  ai 
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a  solo  instrument  This  was  due,  probably,  in 
the  first  nwtanoe  to  Giuseppe  San  Martini,  whom 

Hawkins  nipfitinTi=i  as  the  greatest  jKrformer  on 
it  that  the  world  had  then  seen,  iiefore  his 
tinia  Ha  tom  was  rank,  hanh,  and  grating,  but 
Martini  ajiix^ars  to  have  had  a  secret  iri>  tli  il  of 
manipulating  the  reed  which  rendered  it  in  his 
hands  of  a  very  mnoh  sweater  character.  About 
1 735  the  vewaid  of  tan  guineas  waa  offered  for 
a  lost  olxx!  rccd  supjioised  to  be  Martini''^.  His 
papU,  Thomas  Vincent,  further  j»opulariwd  the 
oboa,  and  Fiadher  and  Farke  wan^  in  tlw  latter 
b^if  of  the  iTiitiiry,  t)ie  gix-atest  maHtere  on  it. 
Fischer's  *  Kondeau '  performed  at  Yauxhail  waa 
a  very  noted  piece  for  the  oboe  for  half  a  century. 
Bobart  Bonn  in  a  latter  to  Thomson  (June  1 793) 
refers  with  great  admiration  to  the  jilaying 
of  Fraaer,  an  Edinburgh  oboist,  who  took  the 
*  Qoiker'a  wife '  (ganerally  oooaidared  aa  a  lively 
Hit)  as  a  slow  moveiJH-iit.  Ati  int«Testiiig  tutor 
for  the  inatnimant  waa  isaoad  about  1775-80  by 
Cshusao.  F.  K.l 

OBOE  D'  AMORE  (Fr.  Ifatitbnt  «Fmnimr). 
An  instrument  of  exactly  the  same  compass  and 
ooiuttruotion  as  the  ordinary  oboe,  except  that 
it  standa  m  minor  -Uiiid  lower  tlian  that,  being 
in  the  key  of  A.  It  has  also  a  hollow  globular 
bell  instead  of  a  conical  one,  which  renders  the 
tone  more  veiled  and  ]iathetic.  In  this  respect 
it  is  intermediate  Itetween  the  first  and  the 
G>nio  Inglese.  It  is  diicny  in  thr^  wnrfs  nf 
Bach  that  this  instruineut  is  met  with,  most  of 
Innrarkeeoataining  important  parte  for  it.  At 
ii  good  instance  may  be  cited  the  air  No.  4  in 
the  first  partof  theGhiiatmaaOr^ono— 'Bereite 
dicb  Zion.' 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  replace  this  fine 
but  almost  obs«iIetc  instrumeiit  l.y  the  ordinary 
oboa.  Oooaaionally,  however,  as  in  Ko.  7  of 
the  work  above  named,  the  two  are  written  for 

together,  and  the  extreme  note  A  is  required, 
two  linf-s  below  the  treble  stave,  which  is  below 
the  conifiass  of  the  ordinary  oboe. 

The  instrument  waa  not  long  ago  reoonstmcted 
by  Mons.  M  thi'lon,  of  I^nis'^t'ls,  m-rdifiing  to  the 
designs  of  Mous.  Gevaert,  the  learned  director  of 
the  Gooeervatoire  of  Unate,  in  that  oapital,  for 
the  special  porpoae  of  playing  Bach's  scores  cor- 
rectly. It  was  thus  \jse<l  in  Wpstmin.ster  Abbey 
on  Jan.  15,  1880,  and  i«  nuw  reguluriy  employed 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Bach  Choir,     w.  h.  h. 

OBOE  DI  CACCIA.  i.e.  hunting  oboe  (Fa- 
gUtiuo  ;  Tenoroon).  An  old  name  for  an  instru- 
nentof  theOboe  or  BaaaooB  Iknily  standing  in 
the  F  or  Eb  between  those  respectively  in  use. 
It  ortrurs  frw|nently  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  who 
assigns  prominent  sulo  and  concerted  part«  to 
it  There  is  also  a  double  part  for  inatmmenta 
fif  t>  T-  nature  in  Purn  ir^  '  Dioclesian  '  ;  and 
two  important  movements,  the  '  0  quam  tristis ' 
and  the  '  Virgo  virginnm  praedara  *  in  Haydn's 
Stsbat  Mater  are  score<I  for  two  oboi  di  caccia 
obbligati.    Aa  speoimsns  of  fiaoh'a  trsatment 


of  the  inatmment  may  be  named  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  and  other  movemeutH  of  tin-  Cliri.st- 
mas  Oratorio,  scored  for  two,  and  a  Ix'autiful 
Aria  in  the  St.  John  Passion  for  the  singular 
quartet  of  Ante,  soptano,  oboe  di  eaorfa,  tuA 

baiiso  continuo,  preceded  by  an  Ariaso  for  tenor, 
with  two  tiotes,  two  oboi  di  caccia,  and  quartet 
of  strings.  It  is  maeh  to  be  regretted  that  this 
magnificent  instrument  has  almost  entirely  glMM 
out  of  uw,  and  is  confounde«1  by  recent  writers 
with  the  very  different  Coruo  Ingleee.  Fw 
wheress  the  latter  ia  essentially  an  oboe  lowered 

through  a  fifth,  the  real  oboe  di  caccia  is  a 
bajjsoon  raised  a  fourth.  It  therefore  carries 
upwards  tiie  baas  tone  of  the  latter,  rather  than 
depresses  the  essentially  treble  ijuality  of  the 
ob<>o.  It  is  ol)viou8  from  Bacli's  practice  that 
he  looks  on  it  as  a  tenor  and  not  as  an  alto 
voiosk  In  his  older  soores  the  part  is  hssded 
Tailh  dc  7>iis.<!on,  Taille  being  the  usual  name 
for  the  Tenor  Voice  or  Violin.  In  the  older 
scores  of  Haydn's  Stabat  the  parts  are  actually, 
and  aa  a  modem  writer^  says  'curiously  enough,' 
marki-d  '  F.ifrotti  in  E-*,'  that  being  the  older 
name  by  which  it  was  designated.  Even  as  late 
aa  the  tibne  of  Beasini  the  imitniment  vasknown, 
and  to  it  is  given  the  beautiful  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
imitating  very  exactly  the  Alpenhom,  in  the 
Overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell.'  Tliis  is  scored 
in  the  F  or  bass  clef,  as  ia  also  remarked  by  the 
writer  alK>ve  rrforrrd  ti'i,^  -(vhn  sin^^'v.Ifirly  ro!i- 
oludee  that  the  nutation  is  '  an  octave  luwer  than 
tiie  nal  sounds  prodneed.*  The  fiMst  is  tibuat 

when  the  ojiera  waa  first  heanl  in  this  country, 
the  passage  was  actually  played  as  wriUen  on 
the  oboe  di  caocia  by  a  player  named  Tamplini, 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Beethoven's  Trio 
for  two  oboes  and  cor  anglai  s  f  ' n  ^7)  was  really 
intended  for  thia  inatnuueut,  since  it  takes  the 
fondamental  baas  part  throogboot. 

In  construction,  scale,  and  comiMMS  the  oboi 
di  caocia  in  F  and  £b  exactly  resemble  bassoons 
on  a  miniature  scale.  They  are  playcxl  with  a 
small  baaaoon  rssd.  The  writer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  jkjsscss  two  fine  specimens  in  F  by  the 
great  maker  tiavary,  and  one  in  £i>  by  MarxolL 
The  former  he  twioe  played  in  Badh'a  Christmss 
Oratorio  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  at  tho 
Hereford  Festival  of  1879.  w.  n,  ». 

[As  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  proper 
use  of  the  term  oboe  di  caocia,  and  lessonablo 
difference  of  opinion,  tin-  l  iist  rrnirse  seems  to 
be  to  supplement  the  loregoing  article  by  a 
brief  stateinent  of  a  later  view. 

Under  Oboe  it  is  noticed  that  the  early  schal* 
meys  and  pommers  differentiated  into  tlie  oboe 
and  bassoon  families  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
characteristic  difference  being  tone-qnslityrather 
than  j  Ttrh,  althougli  low  l  itr  lip<l  members  of  the 
oboe  laniiiy,  and  high-pitched  ones  of  the  bas- 
soon fiunily  STB  rarely  ined.    The  alto  pommer, 

■  ftoC  B.  rnmt.  On  DU  Orvith  ^  tin  Madtm  OttkMira,«aMr 
tmA  ttSpw  <>•  Mitori  A»o«fctticn.  Jan.  S.  iglR, 
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■ulgMtod  to  refinement,  became  the  corno  inglene, 

or  cor  anglai-^  K'.-.t  in  a  leas  advanct-d  atAgo 
retained  ita  br<)A(i*-r  tone  oharacter  as  the  oboe 
di  wooift ;  many  spedmeM  of  tmh  Instrumente 
exist,  and  like  the  (-or  angliis,  aro  usually  in 
F  or  E^,  a  fiflih  lower  than  the  oboe.  As  thus 
described  we  liave  the  bassoon  quality  carried 
Qpwardf  from  the  bassi^  nther  than  the  oboe 
quality  brought  downwards  from  the  treble. 
The  questioa  of  pitch  remains.  The  lowest 
note  for  tlio  iiutnunent  in  the  *  OuilUttme  Tall ' 
overture  as  written  in  R,  and  if  this  is  an 
octave  lower  than  the  real  sound  produced 
(according  to  Prof.  Front's  view)  it  Um  easily 
ivitbin  tbo  oompass  of  either  the  oboo  di  caccia 
or  the  cor  anr^lais.  If,  hnni»ver,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Stone,  it  was  played  by  i  ampliui  as  written, 
it  nniflt  neoemrilj  hvn  bwn  on  w  tnatnunent 
dilfering  from  tho  o!><>e  di  oaccia  oOBUBmily 
recognised,  and  as  described  above. 

In  the  case  of  Haydn's  Stabat  Mater,  '0  quam 

tristisi'  the  lowett  note  is  written  — ^ 

fbr  ftgotti  in  Eb  ;  this  would  Miuid  fli  hm 

ond  is  agMn  below  the  oompase  of  the  cor 

aTii:lais  as  tisnally  made.  Siioh  i  n  strum  en  t.s, 
however,  have  been  made  to  give  the  low 
•qtdvelent  to  the  written.  On  ^e  t»noon 
in  Eb,  however,  which  is  the  instrument  actually 
named,  there  would  be  no  diffictiltv.  Such 
bassoons  in  F  or  1^,  i.e.  a  fourth  or  a  minor  third 
above  the  osnal  key  of  the  instmment,  ere 
generally  known  S3  t  nnr  haasoons  or  tenoroons, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  these  are  the  instruments 
that  were  reguded  by  Dr.  Stone  as  oboi  di 
caccia,  but  whether  they  were  so  regarded  by 
the  composers  named  ie  another  and  more  ditfi- 
cult  quesUon.]  I>.  J.  B. 

OBRBOHT,  Jaoob,  sometimes  given  Ho- 
BRKrUT,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  tlic  15th 
century,  bom  probably  at  Utrecht  about  1430. 
In  early  life  he  wae  <mapel-niaster  at  Utrsoht, 
and  Erasmus '  learnt  music  from  him,  as  a 
choir  l)<>v  in  the  cathedral,  almut  the  year  1474. 
[Tracer  of  u  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  entered  the 
tervioos  of  Duke  Ercole  of  Ferrara,  in  1474,  have 
been  found  by  van  der  Straeten.  (See  his 
Musiqiu  au  hiys-Bas.)  in  1483-86  ho  was 
director  of  the  edhool  of  singing  at  Gembray, 
and  in  1489-1600  held  the  office  of  toacher  at 
St.  Donftti»^n  at  Bruf^es.]  He  was  also  living 
»oin«  time  in  Florence,  where  Aaron  met  him 
in  company  with  Joequin,  Isaac,  and  A|;rfoola, 
at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  il  Ma^nifico. 

In  1491  Obrecht  was  elected  ehapol-mastcr 
ill  Antwerp  Oathednl,  alrmdy  a  great  muaical 
eentre,  with  a  fine  choir  of  nearly  seventy  voices, 
exclusive  of  boys.  Of  the  hif^her  honours  and 
emoluments  ho  received  there,  of  the  visits  paid 
Idm  bj  foreigii  aiwiniain,  of  hie  work  in  the 

^M»»M^wte  wa        of  tsmm.  9mM»  iMi  la  tli« 


rerision  of  the  oithedral  music -books,  aodi 
lastly  of  his  poor  health,  H.  Leon  i^urbuxe 
has  found  ample  evidence  in  the  recorde  of, 
that  ehtudi.' 

Many  of  his  works  are  jires^-rvod.  and  eiijl.t 
masses  were  printed,  the  merits  of  which  ar« 
fully  discussed  by  Ambros.^  The  finest  oi 
these,  '  Fortuna  des{H>r&ta,'  has  been  publiahed 
in  modern  notation  (Amsterdam,  1870)  and  re- 
printed m  No.  IX.  of  the  publioatious  of  tins 
Maatschappij  tot  Bevordering  der  Tooakanat, 
(1880).  The  first  volume  of  printed  music  in 
1501  contained  two  secular  pieces,  and  Petraod 
included  many  more  in  his  oollectioti  of  the 
next  few  years.  Ettnn*  gi\os  titles  of  abo<at 
thirty  printed  chan.sons  m  l  motets  still  exist 
ing.  Dr.  Bumej  has  t»uorud  some  nwvetnents 
from  the  mum  *8i  dedero,'  in  hie  BoMMMk% 
and  Forkel  has  given  two  examplee  ia  hn 
history.    [See  the  Quellen-Lexihm.'\ 

Baini  si>eak9  of  MS.  works  m  the  Papal 
Chapel,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  thataBMOg 
them  is  the  nn  s  ^^  ritten  for  the  Bnigrs  clioir. 
This  mass  was  ho  appreciated  that  the  siug«n 
came  to  Antwerp  in  a  body  to  thank  the  great 
master.  Surely,  to  provoke  such  enthusiasm, 
there  must  he  some  |)ower  which  we  can  hardly 
appreciate,  hidden  behind  that '  clean  aud  clt^^x 
oounter}K>int '  which  Dr.  Bum^  so  coldly 
adinirrs-  'Vn  the  mind  uf  Ei-asmus,  Obrtvht 
ever  reuiaiuod  '  uulli  secundus. '  He  was  greatly 
stmok,  ae  amatenrc  ere  to  tiili  day,  by  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  a  great  musician 
could  throw  oft  his  work.  A  certain  mass  of 
Obreoht's  astonished  the  old  music  world,  as 
the  '  Don  Joan*  overtnre  hae  dene  the  new,  in 
being  the  superhumaii  piodnct  of  a  single 
night's  toil.  j.  b.  a.-B. 

OCA  DSL  CAIBO,  L'.  Opeta  balb  in  two 
acts ;  Ubfotto  by  TiNaoo,  madn  bj  Mowt, 
1783. 

Mozart  left  it  unfinished,  being  di.ssatistied 
with  the  text.  It  wea  oompleted  by  Andia 
with  piece.-i  from  other  operas  of  Mozart's,  was 
adapt^  to  new  French  words  by  Victor  Wilder, 
and  performed  at  the  Theatre  dee  FantMriea 
Parisiennes,  June  6,  1867  ;  at  Vienna,  1868  ;  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  Italian,  May  12,  ISTO.  n. 

OCARINA.  A  family  of  small  lerra-ootta 
instniments,  in  character  somewhat  rseembling 
flageolets,  made  of  various  sizes,  and  introdnr«?d 
into  this  country  some  years  ago  by  a  travel- 
ling troupe  of  German  or  ^fvoleae  "*'**WrTiti 
The  fingering  is  something  intermediate  betwe^ 
the  instrument  named  above  and  that  of  th« 
'  picco '  pipe.  The  only  point  of  acoustical 
importaaoe  thej  fllnetiate  ie  dne  to  tiieir  lav|^ 
internal  cavity,  end  the  absence  of  any  l>el1. 
They  have  in  oonscquence  a  hollow,  rather 
sweet  tone,  dmilsr  to  that  of  a  stop|)ed 
pipe.    They  an  of  no  mwioal  mfsuhKau» 

t  tM  vUeU  ■  Obracht '  In  F4tla'*  Itl  ifi 
»  emokiekf  dtr  JhUk.  lU.  18a 
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whatever.  8«e  aiao  «rtaol«  Aooitbtics,  toI.  u 
p.  32a.  w.  H.  s. 

(TOABOLAN,  or  GABOLAN,  Tvkloob,  one 

of  the  last  and  certainly  the  most  famous  of  the 
tMurds  of  Ireland,  waa  born  in  the  jear  1670,  at 
a  plaoe  called  Kewtown*  near  Kobber,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.    Ho  lost  his  sight  in  his  22nd 

year  from  small-pox,  and,  in  allusion  to  this 
Bsed  to  say,  '  my  eyes  are  transplanted  mto  my 
flan.*    Ha  waa  daaoendfld  from  u  anoieot  and 

respectahlo  family  in  Mcath,  where  a  district 
was  known  as  Carolanstown  (now  Carl&ustowu). 
Turlogh  began  to  learn  the  harp  at  twelve  years 
ot  tigi^,  but  owed  nearly  all  his  education  to 
Madam  MacdtTinot  Roe  of  Alderfonl,  a  fine 
dame  of  the  old  school,  who  lived  to  eighty 
year*  of  age,  and  •orrhod  hmproUc/4.  Ao  it 
wa:s  who,  when  O'Carolan's  father  settled  at 
Canick-ou-Shannon,  perceived  the  talent  of  the 
boy,  had  him  taught  the  Irish  language  and 
music,  and  provided  him  with  a  bone  and  an 
attendant.  m  Iich,  n.t  tv,PTitv  t\vf>  lie  became  an 
itinerant  miustrei.  He  was  sui>ctiptible  towards 
tiio  gentlor  oez ;  hii  lint  love  waa  one  Bridget 
Crui*-',  and  he  must  have  ])reserved  a  tender 
remembrance  of  her,  since  long  after  they 
parted  he  recognised  her  fingers,  as  his  hand 
tOQched  them  a(%identally  in  a  boat  at  Lough 
Dearg.  He  solaced  himself  lor  her  loss  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  lady 
frooi  Tempo,  Fermraaf^.  She  became  hia 
wife,  and  they  lived  happily  together.  He 
now  took  a  hirm  in  Leitnm,  but  imprudent 
hospitality  soon  dissipated  hia  means.  He 
then  (1602)  arlopted  the  lilb  of  •  tnvelling 
minstrel.  Wherever  he  went,  the  doors  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  thrown  open,  and  he 
wia  ever  rsady  to  oompoie  both  worda  and 
music  in  praise  of  those  who  welcomed  him. 
(Ater  in  life  O'Carolan  was  somewhat  addicted 
to  intemperance  ;  he  r6(|uired  to  be  supplied 
with  .Htimulaata  belbn  composing,  but  after 
drinkinj.^,  his  mn'ir'  r-inlv  failed  him  Ono 
instance,  however,  is  recorded  in  which  hia  in- 
fention  waa  utterly  at  finilt.  It  relatod  to  a 
tUss  Brett.  In  order  to  celebrate  her  charms, 
O'Carolan  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  till  throwing 
aside  the  harp  iu  a  ht  of  vexation  he  declared 
to  the  yoong  ledy'o  mother  that  after  fireqiient 
attempts  to  compose  for  her,  there  was  not  a 
string  in  hia  harp  that  did  not  vibrate  with  a 
adanoholy  lonnd;  *I  ftar,*  eaid  he,  'aheia 
not  long  for  this  world  :  nay,'  he  added,  with 
emphasis,  'she  will  not  survive  twelve  months  I  ' 
The  event  proved  the  bard  a  true  prophet,  for 
Wm  Brett  died  within  that  time.  With  a  riew 
to  wean  him  from  hi=^  iiinnJinate  fondness  for 
drink,  O'Carolan's  friends  made  him  promise  to 
dian  aU  plaoee  when  liquor  oonld  bo  pnnduMed, 
and  he  for  a  while  abstained ;  but  at  last,  visit- 
ing the  town  of  Boyle,  and  chancing/  to  pa.^  a 
spirit- shop,  he  prevailed  on  the  shopman  to 
pour  oDt  a  ^am  «lt  the  spirit,  intending  to 


smell  but  not  to  taste.  His  re-sohition .  however, 
failed  him,  aud  he  uot  ouiy  sw&ilowed  thu  one 
draught,  bnt  many  othen,  nntn  hb  mind  had 

fully  rrrnvrred  its  tone,  and  in  this  state  of  OX' 
hilaration  he  produced  hia  famoua  tone  *11m 
Baoflipt  Ibr  drinking  whiakey.'   It  waa  aaid  that 

Oeminiani  and  other  foreign  artists  entertained 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  nnisicftl  talpiits.  but 
though  some  stories  are  told  of  his  uumcdiateiy 
Moenting  from  memory  long  and  difficnlt  pieoea 
which  the  Italian  musicians  had  just  played, 
these  tales  are  musically  improbable,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  generally  received  aoeonnta 
of  his  moderate  skill  on  the  harp.  It  ia  enough 
to  allow  him  the  decided  talent  for  iniprf  vising 
music  and  words,  to  which  hia  claim  hwi  been 
nndispnted.  [Aa  early  aa  1787  aeveral  of 
O'Carolan's  airs  were  printed  in  Daniel  Wright's 
'Aria  di  Camera. '  His  '  Bumpers  Squire  Jones,* 
'One  bottle  mmv,'  'Down  beside  me,'  'Graoe 
Nogen^*  and  '(VBourke's  noble  feaat,'  were 
enormously  popular,  whilst  his  'Princess  Royal' 
was  adapted  by  Shield  as  '  The  Arethnsa,'  on 
whk^  aooonnt  many  have  oonsidend  the  melody 
as  of  English  origin.  Lamj>e  introduced  two 
of  O'Carolau's  aim  into  a  Dublin  •  printed 
Wesleyan  Hymn- Book  (1749).  Tom  Moore 
adapted  eix  of  his  tunes,  namely,  'Fly  not  yet,' 
•The  Young  May  Moon,'  'Oh!  banquet  not,' 
'  Oh  1  blame  not  the  bard,'  '  Oh,  the  sight  en* 
tnnoing,'  and  *  The  Wandering  Bard. '  Of  hb 
200  songs  all  are  in  Irish,  save  one,  '  O'Caro- 
lan's Devotion,'  set  to  English  words.  His 
harp  is  now  the  property  of  the  liight  II ou. 
O'Conor  Don,  P.O.,  Olonalis,  who  also  possesses 
the  best-known  portrait  of  the  great  minstrel. 
Four  editiona  of  hib  ain  were  printed  between 
the  yean  1780  and  1600;  and,  in  1804, 
Broderip  A  Wilkinson  published  an  edition, 
supprcissing  the  names  of  thetnnes.  O'Carolan's 
skull  was  presented  by  George  Nugent  Reynolds 
to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  for  his  museum,  in  1796. 
An  r-dition  of  his  tf^t  airs,  wonis  and  music, 
with  historical  annotations,  is  being  prepared 
by  the  present  writer.^ 

In  1733  his  wife  died.  She  had  borne  him 
six  daughters  and  also  one  son,  who  nuhsequently 
taught  the  Irish  harp  in  London,  and  l)efore  he 
quitted  Ireland,  in  1747,  published  an  imperfect 
collection  rif  his  father's  compositions.  Tm  l  'i;'h 
O'Carolau  died  March  25,  1788«  at  Aiderfoid 
Houae,  where  hie  room  is  still  shown,  with  his 
high-backed  chair,  his  engraved  punch-ladle, 
and  a  press  in  the  wall  where  he  kept  hie 
whisky.  Hia  funeral  was  attended  by  sixty 
deigymen  of  different  denominations;  by  • 
number  of  the  gentry  of  the  district,  and  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  humbler  class ;  and  hia  tooAe 
lasted  finir  days,  daring  whicth  the  harp  was 
never  silent,  and  the  bottle  never  ceased  to  flow. 
Of  late  years  the  grave  of  the  bard  (Imrdly  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Macdermot 
Boo  fKaSHj  amongpt  whom  ho  lies)  has  been 
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neatly  enclosed,  and  an  inscription  placed  over 
the  arch  or  the  gateway,  by  Lady  Louisa  Tenison. 
O'Garolan'a  fecundity  as  a  mumeiM^  was  un- 
doubted ;  one  of  the  ten  harj^era  assembled  at 
Belfast  in  1792  had  acquired  more  than  100 
tones  compoaed  by  hini«  and  umnttd  that  this 
was  but  a  small  poi  tion  of  them.  In  September 
1809,  a  sort  of  commemoration  of  him  was  held 
in  Dublin.  Lady  2tlorgan  bequeathed  £100  for 
a  fine  bas-relief  of  O'CaroUn,  executed  by  a  son 
of  the  Irish  sculptor  Hojjan.  It  was  placed  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  K.  p.  s. ;  with  additions 
and  oometiona  by  w,  m.  o.  r. 

OCCASIONAL  ORATORIO,  THE.  A  work 
of  Handel,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the 
failure  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745.  It  con- 
aiats  of  an  overture  and  three  parts,  among  which 
are  '  0  liberty,'  afterwards  transferrwi  to  '  .liulas 
Maccabeus,'  some  of  the  choruses  from  '  Israel 
in  Egypt, '  and  a  Oonmation  Anthem,  introdnoed 
into  Fart  III.  The  words  of  Part  I.  are  in  great 
part  taken  from  Milton's  Psalms,  and  many 
numbers  ap]>ear  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Morell. 
(See  pref.  to  the  work  in  the  Haiidelgeaellschaft 
edition.)  It  was  i>erfonncd  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Feb.  14,  19,  and  26,  1746.  (Rockatro's  Ltft 
^Bandrl.)  11. 

OCHErrO  (Lat  Ochdus  ;  Ft.  ffoqiut ;  Old 
Eng.  Hocket).  A  curious  device  in  mediaeval 
Disoant,  the  sole  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
interrupUng  one  or  more  vdoe-iiarts — generally 
including  the  tenor — by  meaningless  rests,  so 
introduced  as  to  produce  an  etfeot  analogous  to 
Hiat  of  tlie  hiccough  —whence  the  origin  of  the 
word.  [See  Hockrt.]  It  seems  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  seonlar  music  of  the 
13th  century  ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduce<l  into  the  Discant  sung  upon 
Ecclesiastical  Plain-song,  on  which  account  it 
was  severely  condemned  in  the  Decretal  issued 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1833.  Hie  fbUowing 
specimen  is  from  a  secular  song  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  MS.  at  Cambray,  and  printed 
in  extenso  in  Cuussemaker's  Huttoire  de  i'Uar- 
mmd$  ott  Jtfbym  Ag$  (Piavia,  1863) : — 

THpltim.    ,       III       I       I  ^ 


etc. 


etc 


ete. 


In  the  latter  half  of  tho  14th  century  the 
popnUrity  of  the  Oolietaa  begpa  tapidlj  to 

wane  ;  and  in  tho  15th  it  was  so  far  for^'otten 
that  Joannes  Tinotoris  does  not  even  think  it 
neoeaaaiy  to  mention  it  in  hia  Tbrminonm 
JfueMKw  DifinUoriim, 


But  though  the  Ochetus  so  soon  fell  into  di8« 
repute  as  a  contrapuntal  device,  its  value,  as  a 
meanaofdmmatic  exprseaiun,  has  been  recognised, 

by  composers  of  all  ages,  with  the  hap])iest  pos- 
sible result.  An  early  instance  of  its  appearance^ 
as  an  aid  to  ezpreaaion,  will  be  found  in  Orasio 

Vecchi's  Motet,  '  Velocitur  oxaudi  mc '  (Venice, 
1590),  where  it  is  employed,  with  touching 
pathos,  at  the  words  (U/ecU  spiritus  meus. 


1 


at.H  .  .  .  «ttq|  .  .  .  il.tM  1 


da  -  tm 


d«     f«    ■  ■ 


oit  >pi 


ri  •  to* 


cit  »pl 


1^ 


As  instances  of  it.«i  power  in  tlie  hands  of 
operatic  composers,  we  need  only  mention  the 
death-aoenes  of  Haadel'a  *  Aeja,*  the  Oommen* 
datore  in  '  Don  Giovanni,'  and  Cas^kar  in  '  Der 
Freischiitz '  ;  a  conspicuous  instance  is  the 
representation  of  Gilda's  sobs  in  the  quartet 
in  'RigoU'tto. '  w.  s.  r. 

OCHSENKUHN,  SKBAffriAU,  born  Feb.  6, 
1521,  was  a  lute-player  in  the  service  of  the 
enlightened  patron  of  ait  and  literatore,  Otho 
Henry,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhino, 
(Otho  Henry  was  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Palatine  Library  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  builder 
of  the  bsat  part  of  the  Castle.)  Oehaenkuhn 
seems  to  have  contimietl  in  the  serviw  of 
succeeding  Electors  till  bis  death  at  Ueidelbei|^ 
August  20,  1674.  He  ia  the  anthor  of  n 
German  Tabttlntnre  Book  for  the  lute  (Heidel- 
l>erg,  1558),  containing  transcriptions  of  Motets 
and  French  and  German  secular  songs.  Aa 
his  book  also  oontains  some  of  the  testa  to 
these  songs,  it  is  of  some  im])ortmcc  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  the 
tnnea,  and  ia  fteqnently  referred  to  in  thli  Mn- 
nection  bj  Btnar  in  his  vuiona  pnhUoaftionn 
on  the  German  song.  J.  R.  M. 

OCTAVE.  An  octave  is  tho  interval  of  ei^% 
notea,  which  ia  tlie  meet  inrfSBot  oimaonanoe  ia 

music.  The  ratio  of  its  sounds  is  1  :  2  ;  that 
is,  every  note  has  twice  the  number  of  vibra> 
tiona  of  its  oomsponding  note  an  ootave  lower. 
The  sense  of  i<lentity  whieh  appears  to  nn 
between  notes  of  the  same  name  which  are  an 
octave  or  more  apart,  aiises  chiolly  from  tho 
upper  ootavea  and  thidr  hannoniea  eerieapond- 
ing  with  the  most  prominent  harmonics  of  tho 
lower  note.  Thus  Helmholtz  says,  'when  a 
higher  votea  ezeentea  the  aama  melody  aa 
ootave  higher,  we  hear  agnn  «  part  of  what  we 
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heard  before,  namely  the  eTes-pftrtial  tones  of 
th«  fomMr  Qomponnd  tones,  and  «t  the  wum 

time  we  he^r  nothing  that  we  had  not  previoualy 
hoard,  lionet'  the  repetition  of  a  melody  in 
the  higher  octave  is  a  real  r«i|>ftitiou  oi  what 
baa  been  previoualy  heard,  not  of  all  of  It,  but 
of  a  part.  If  we  allow  a  ]n\v  voice  to  be  ac- 
coni(iaaied  by  a  higher  in  the  octave  above  it, 
the  only  part«mnaie  which  the  Greeks  employod, 
we  add  nothing  new,  we  merely  reinforce  the 
even  parlials.  In  this  8<»nsc,  then,  the  com- 
pound tones  of  an  octave  above  are  really 
lepetitume  of  the  tones  of  the  lower  oetafee, 
or  at  lea.<;t  nf  part  of  tlu-ir  roiistitti'-Tit-^.' 

Irregularly  oouaecutive  octaves  are  forbidden 
in  nmaio  in  which  the  part-writing  ia  clearly 
defined.  The  proh  ibition  is  oommonly  explained 
on  the  j^und  that  the  effect  of  number  in  the 
parttt  viirioualy  moving  ia  pointleeely  and  in- 
artletlcally  ndvoed ;  at  the  Mme  tinie  that  an 
equally  j«)intk'sa  stress  is  hiid  upon  the  pro- 
greasioD  of  the  parts  which  are  thus  temporuily 
nnlted  either  in  oetairee  or  nnbon.  Where, 
however,  there  in  an  appreciable  object  to  be 
gained  by  nnitint-'  tfn  'parts,  fur  this  very 
purpose  of  throwing  u  melodic  phrase  or  hgure 
into  prominenee,  each  octavee  are  not  forbidden, 
and  small  grou|i8  or  wliole  iiia.s8i  S  of  voici-H,  or 
strings,  or  wind  inatrunieuts,  are  commonly  so 
uxdtA  with  adnitrable  elieot 

The  intervnl  of  an  angmented  oofcave,  exceed- 
ing the  octave  by  a  wmitone,  is  f>rciisionally 
met  with  ;  an  in  the  following  example  from  the 
first  anbjeotof  theOvertnreto'DonOiovttnni*: — 

^  er^  icr-'-  ffT-  fs>^-o   ^ 

■      ^      ^     T     T"  ^ 
It  is  very  dissonant.    [For  the  Mj>?ife  saving? 
device  in  keyed  instruments,  known  a«  8uokt 
Ocrayn,  see  that  artiele:  elso  the  artidea 
Organ  and  Sri  n  et.]  v.  \\.  n.  v. 

OCTAVE^  or  PRINCIPAL,  an  open  metal 
cylindrical  organ -stop,  of  four  feet  on  the 
aik]  eight  feet  on  the  pedal ;  the  scale 
and  str'^Tii^ti  nf  tniic  of  ,vl:ifh  arc  determined 
by  thotte  ol  ihc  upon  diapason  on  the  same 
department.  Where  tikers  are  two  Prinoipals 
the  Hccoiid  one  is  sonietinu's  of  wood,  open,  as 
at  Christ'ii  Hospital,  when  it  partakes  of  the 
flute  ch«ncter.  In  the  Temple  organ  the 
two  stops,  of  metal,  m  <  illed  'Octave'  and 
'Principal*  refl{>ecti vol y  the  former  l>ei it;; sealed 
ud  voiced  to  go  wtth  the  new  open  diapason, 
and  the  latter  to  prodnoe  tihe  first  overtone  to 
the  old  diafia.son.  In  forei^m  organs  the  Octave 
stop  sounds  the  first  octave  above  the  largest 
metal  Register  of  Principal  (Diapason)  measure 
on  the  clavier  ;  and  is  therefore  of  eight,  fonr, 
or  two  feet  size  aooording  to  circumstances. 
[See  Phiscipal.]  s.  i.  h. 

OCTAYE  FLuTE.   pee  PiOQOta] 
Q(jrKT,  or  OTTBTT  {OtkU»}t  n  oompodtion 


for  eight  solo  instnuuents.  It  differs  from  a 
double  quartet,  snoh  as  those  of  Stwhr,  as  that 
master  exi)laiiis  in  his  SelHtMogmj^ie  (ii.  168); 
the  eiglit  iij>tniinent8  working  together  in- 
dejiendeniiy,  and  not  in  two  bodies — ^just  &a 
in  the  ease  of  a  composition  for  eight  voices 
compared  with  one  for  two  choirs  or  douMe 
chorus.  Mendelssohn's  Octet  lor  strings  is  a 
splendid  example.  [See  MsHDKiMOHit,  anle, 
pp.  116,  117,  164.]  So  18  Schubert's,  for  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello.  <-ontmhai»s,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon.  (Jmiu  and  iSvendsen  have 
each  written  one  for  strings.  Beethoven's 
'Grand  Octnor*  (op.  103),  originally  *  ntitli  d 
'  Parthia  in  Es,'  is  the  original  fonu  of  his 
early  String  ijuintct  (op.  4),  and  Is  written  for 
two  oboes,  two  darineti,  two  homa,  and  two 
bassooUH.  n. 

ODE  (Ur.  <^i5^,  from  dtiiw,  *  I  .smg  ).  A  form 
of  poetry  which,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
later  forms,  has  been  peculiarly  atlapte<l  for 
musioal  vxpnemon ;  in  fisot,  the  words  of  the 
earliest  odea  were  prohably  written  to  fit  ninsio 
already  existing.  The  form  which  has  been 
most  frequently  and  succes-sfiilly  set  to  ninsio 
in  modem  times  is  that  of  the  Greek  odes,  in 
which  the  rhythm  and  metre  ate  eonatantlj 
changing,  thn.s  giving  great  scope  for  variety 
of  treatment,  Jdodera  instances  of  this  kind 
of  odee  are  Milton's  'L'  Allegro'  and  *11 
PenseroM,'  Drjden's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,' 
Gray'a  'Bard*  and  'Progress  of  Poesy,'  Collins's 
'Ode  to  the  Passions,'  Wordsworth's  'Ode  on 
Intimntions  of  Immortality,  *  and  ShelleyVi  odea. 
Another  form  of  ode  is  where  the  metre  of  the 
verses  remains  the  same,  as  in  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  Hilton's  *Ode  on  the  Nativity,'  etc 
To  this  class  belongs  Schiller's  '  Ode  to  Joy,' 
ustnl  hy  I'.r<ft}ioven  in  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Of  niuhicai  Ket  tings  of  odes  the  following  are 
the  most  importont,  besides  those  ataeady 
mentioned  :  Haiidel's  four  cMle.s,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  (see 
HANDRL-OKSKLLSCHArr,  voL  ii.  p.  292); 
Purcell's  'Odes  and  Weleono  Bongs,'  twenty- 
nine  in  nnmlier,  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  Purccll  Society  ;  in  later  times,  Sterndale 
Bennett's  setting  of  Tsnnyeon's  *Ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862' ;  Parry's  setting  of  Shirley's  otle,  'The 
Glories  of  our  Blood  and  SUte'  (1883);  SUn- 
ford  s  of  Whitman's  'Elegiac  Ode'  (1884);  and 
Parry's  of  Milton's  'Ofle  ut  a  Solemn  Music' 
(1887),  were  followed  by  many  other  odes,  and 
set  llie  fiwhion  in  England  for  short  choral 
works  more  or  less  strictly  in  the  o<le  form, 
such  as  Nicholas  Gatty's  '  Fly,  envious  Time,' 
set  to  Milton's  Ode  on  Time,  etc.  Moat  of 
these  compositions  are  for  ohoraa  and  orchestra, 
and  in  many  there  are  jw>lns  or  semi-choruses 
interspersed,  representing  the  Strophe  and  Anti- 
strophe  of  ths  irliiniiT  othorna,  M. 

ODINOTOn,  Waltse  DB,  or  Walter  ol 
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Evesham,  as  he  api)ear8  to  have  been  indiffer- 
cutlj  called,  proUibly  took  hi«  iianio  from 
Oddington,  in  Olonci^^tcrHhire.  It  has  been 
the  fa-shioD  among  inu^i  al  kistorUua  to  identify 
him  with  the  Walur,  monk  of  Canterbury, 
whoM  deotion  to  tito  ptbtamj  ma  qoaahed  by 
tlM  Pope  in  1229  ;  but  unfortunately  the  true 
Bp«lling  of  hia  name  was  Einesham  or  Eyrisham. 
The  Hubject  of  tins  article  cuuld  uot  have  bevu 
bora  mnoh  before  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century, 
if,  a8  appears  beyond  doiil  t,  lie  was  the  Walter 
de  Kvestuun  who  ia  referred  to  in  a  liat  of 
Dttthematidant  ai  living  in  1819.  Upon  this 
supposition  we  may  accept  the  date,  1280,  at 
whioh  Lfland  states  that  Oilinfrton  wa^  flourish- 
ing, in  all  probability  his  tuu.sical  works  were 
writtan  Miiy  in  his  life,  his  latter  days  being 
^nv  n  up  to  astrofui-ny  in  which  scienoe  he  is 
known  to  have  been  prulicieut,  from  savenl 

oome  down  to  m.  His 
only  known  musical  work  was  the  '  De  Speccda- 
tione  Musi'  t's,'  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  copy  in 
Corpus  Chruti  College,  Cambridge.  Another 
eopy  is  BupiMMd  to  li*ve  been  oontuned  in  one 
of  the  Cotton  MSS.  of  which  thr-  rr mains  are 
now  at  the  British  Museum.  In  this  treatise 
Waltw  ihom  himialf  m  sound  mnilei«n  as  trail 
M  a  laarnad  writar,  anpplying  in  almost  all  oases 
examples  of  his  own  composition.  The  principal 
•ulyects  he  handlee  are  musical  intervals,  nota- 
tion, rhythm,  nnaloBi  inafenimanta,  and  bar* 
mony,  which  latter  t«>rm  he  uses  instead  of  the 
old  '  discantus ' ;  he  gives  interesting  definitions 
of  amdi  woida  as  rondeau,  motet  (which  ha  calla 
'motns  brevis  cantilenae'),  etc.  But  the  treatise 
is  especially  important  for  the  study  of  rliythm 
in  the  18th  centuiy.  All  that  is  known  of 
his  Ufa  ia  that  ha  «aa  a  Banadiotina  of  tba 
monaiitery  at  Evesham,  and  that  lie  was  at 
Oxford,  as  stated  above,  in  1816.  [He  com- 
piled a  calendar,  beginning  with  the  year  1801  ; 
and  lodged  in  Merton  CSoUega  ftboat  1S80.  IHeL  \ 

of  .Vat.  Bioq.]  \.  H-H. 

ODO,  or  OTTO,  Abbot  of  Cluuy  Jrom  927  to 
942,  ia  tha  repnted  anthor  of  a  Dkdttgvt  de 

Muska  i)rinted  hy  Herbert  (S'rn'pfifrra,  i.  252). 
A  large  amount  of  biographical  material  con- 
oeming  Odo  is  collected  in  Mabillon's  Acta 
Samelorum  Ordinis  S.  BenMH  (16S6X  vol. 
vii.  pp.  124-99.  It  includes  a  contemporary 
memoir  by  Frater  Johannes,  an  Italian  who 
waa  brought  baok  from  Rome  by  Odo  in  989, 
and  Npent  two  years  as  a  vam\\  at  Cluny  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Abbot  Odo  was 
bom  in  879,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  join<il  the 
establishment  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours.  He 
aabaaqneotly  stadiad  Dialeotlca  and  Hnaio  at 
Paris  under  Remy  d'Auxerre,  and  on  his  return 
to  Tours  wa.ei  ap[*ointed  *  Archicantor,'  in  which 
capacity  he  cuni(»uiied  three  hymns  and  twelve 
antiphona  in  honour  of  St  Martin.   In  909 


ho  left  Tours  and  entered  the  B*^n<Hiictine 
monastery  of  Beaumo  (near  Besanyou),  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  monaatfliy  of 
Cluny  (near  Macon).  Hen  b.r  was  cntrnsted 
with  the  care  of  the  choir-school,  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  ha  probably  wrote  the  DitUegmt, 
On  the  death  of  Bemo  in  927  he  succeeded  to 
the  Abbacy  of  Cluny  itself.  Tlironghout  hia 
life  he  was  di.*jtinguished  for  zeal  and  piety. 
He  died  on  Nov.  18,  94'J  ;  and  mabotied  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Julian's  at  Tonrs 

On  the  vexed  (question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  IHtthgvm  de  Mimea  wt  laam  nothing  ftom 
the  biographers  beyond  the  fact  that  Ooo  was 
a  skilled  teacher  and  comjioser  of  church  music. 
The  JJuUoytu,  which  is  between  master  and 
student,  treata  ^  iha  monoehonl  and  ita  naa, 
tlu"  '  consonantiao  et  co'i  jiiTir  tiottcs  vocum,'  i.e. 
the  cunstruction  of  plain-song  melodies,  and  the 
eight  eodeeiastioal  nodaa.  In  tiie  prologue, 
addrmed  to  his  'carissimi  fratres,'  the  anthor 
Btat«s  that  he  was  induced  to  write  in  conM- 
quenc«  of  his  success  iu  iraiuiug  choir- boya,  bat 
farther  on  (Oerbert  i  2SM)  he  apaaka  of  an 
antiphon  'quae  a  Dnnmo  Oddone  curiosis-siime 
est  emendata,'  a  statement  which  has  been  held 
to  ahow  condtudvely  diat  Odo  wat  not  tiie  anthor 
of  the  Dialogue.  The  diagram  on  p.  253  ex- 
hibits (1)  the  * monochonitiTt!  Guidonis,'  not 
necessarily  Ouido  of  Arezzo,  and  (2)  the  gamut 
divided  into  tetraoborda  on  Hnmnld'a  ayatam 
and  with  Hucbald's  letter-sign.s,  with  the  words 
'  Rnchiriftdis  Oddonis'  added.  In  several  of 
the  MBS.  ooUstad  by  QoriMrt  tbia  title  '  En- 
chiridion, '  i.  e.  iVfannal,  ia  gifnn  to  the  Dialogm^ 

and  it  has  been  pen^ranv  a.«sumed  that  this  is 
the  book  referred  to  by  «Juido  of  Arezzo  in  hia 
latter  to  the  monk  Ifiehaol,  where  ho  reeoai> 
niond.s  to  8tudenti»  'librum  Enchiridion  <|iiein 
revereudii»imus  Oddo  abbas  Inculenti^Hime  com- 
posuit '  (Oerbcot,  iL  6b).  Further,  most  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Diaiogiiie  name  Odo  m  the  author, 
8o  that  the  generally  reoaived  opinion  ia  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside. 
Some  wrtten,  howaver,  haw  olaimed  tiio 

Dialotju^  for  Guido  of  Arezzo,  on  the  ground  of 
the  addition  of  the  note  gamma  iU  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  the  insertion  of  the  '  monochordum 
Guidonis,'  and  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  found 
with  Gtiido's  writings  and  is  actually  ascrilied 
to  him  iu  some  of  the  earliest  M88.  But 
ffomma  bad  eertainly  been  introdnoed  bafino 
Ciuido'.i  time,  and  no  other  of  the  Guidoniaa 
'inventions '  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dialogue. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  Enchiridion  referred  to  bjr 
(Juido  i.s  really  the  i'.^ Frt-k  i rirrrf is  gfinenlly 
attributed  to  Uucbald.  l<or  this  again  tliere 
ia  omaidorablo  rathority,  though  it  ia  poariUa 
that  it  is  all  derived  from  the  statement  of 
Guido  quoted  above.  Hermann  Contnw^tn.**, 
who  died  iu  106&,  speaks  hesitatingly  of  'quidam 
anohiriadla  mufaiaa  anotor/  bnt  William  of 
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ihrachAU,  who  died  in  1091»  distinctly  attri- 
batflt  it  to  ft  '  wneiftbiA  Otto/  ud  imny  M8S. 

name  Odo  or  Otto  m  the  author  of  both  the 
musica  enchiriadis  and  the  scholia  enrhiriadis. 
The  questiou  k  elaborately  dm:iuiscd  by  Haas 
Htiller  in  his  Jfucbald's  Echte  und  UneehU 
5fAny2<m  (Leipzig,  1S84).  M tiller  decider  tliat 
neither  Hucbald  nor  Odo  was  the  author,  but 
it  nifty  be  questioned  whether  each  ft  eonolwion 
is  justified  by  his  premises. 

Of  other  treatises  ascribed  to  Odo  tlie  l>c8t 
authenticated  is  a  Tonarium  printed  by  CoufuMi- 
maker  (Seriplores,  it  117)  from  ft  MS.  at  St. 
Di<',  where  it  is  iititlrd  '  iDtonarium  a  Domino 
Ottone  abbate  dilijjeuter  euuninatam  et  ordi< 
mtam,  a  Chiidone  MdmitiMimo  mooftoo^  optimo 
mu  y  u  probatum,  legitime  ftpprobfttam  et 
•nteuticatum. '  J.  K.  R.  s. 

ODOISTIC  NOTATION.  When  the  Byzan- 
tine Sades  were  introdnoed  into  the  Western 
Church  tlic  letter  naniea  (in  Greek)  nf  the 
notes  were  afiyie  ^iia,  but  theee  letters  had 
themeaningofoiirCDEFO ABO.  TheOroek 
lettci^)  were  replaced  by  Latin  ktten  A  B  C  D 
E  F  G,  but  these  also  had  the  meaning  of  our 
C  D  E  F  O  A  B.  The  Western  monks,  prob- 
ably  adhering  at  first  to  the  eyetem  whioh 
r^arded  Plagal  an  being  a  fifth  Iwlow  authentic, 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  provide  a  Plagal  for  the 
Aathentic  beginning  on  onr  D,  to  introdnoe  the 
note  gamma  T  (c.  900).  Odo  of  Clugny  ftppeftn 
to  have  rharif^rvl  thf  letter  pitch  meanings  so  as 
to  cauats  that  which  had  previously  been  nam^ 
ft  to  be  ealled  tbnftftlteringaU  the  letter  pitch 
mr-iinings  three  degrees.  Tlie  first  Western  i»w  of 
the  sijfn  gamma  occurs  in  Odo,  who  died  942. 
Howerer,  ^e  Bysaotineft  seem  to  have  used  the 
iMte  gemma,  of.  Bnftimm  Scalsb  and  Nota- 
tion. D.  H. 

(£DI?US.  (i.)  Mendelssohn  was  uummanded 
liy  iSt»  King  of  noadft  Co  aet  miuio  to  the  thiee 
plays  of  Sophocles — 'Antigone,'  '(Edipus  1^- 
nnnus,'  and  'CEdipus  at  Colouoe' — as  a  trilogy.' 
*  Antigone '  was  first  performed  at  the  New  Palace, 
Pot-«lani,  Oct  28,  1841.  On  March  12,  1846, 
Mendelssohn  informs  His  Majesty  that  the  music 
to  '(Edipus  at  Colonos'  is  finished  and  ready  for 
perfonnanoe,  and  ^at  for  *€Bdipus  Tynmnna' 
completely  sketched,  meaning,  no  doubt,  in  full 
aoore,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  his  '  sketches.' 
The  first  of  the  two  was  produced  at  Potsdam 
en  Nov.  1,  1845,  and  was  published,  before  the 
end  of  1851,  as  op.  93  (22  of  the  posthumous 
vorks).  It  contains  an  introduction  and  nine 
mahere.  A  loll  ftnalyeie  of  the  work  hy  G.  A. 
Macfarren  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  Musical  World  for  1854.  '  (Kdipus 
T^rannus '  appears  never  to  have  come  to  per- 
Ibnaance,  and  the  finished  dratoh  of  the  mnaio 
taema  to  have  disappeared.  g. 

(ii.)  Incidental  music,  choruses,  etc.  were 
written  to  the  '(BdipnaTyiftimns,'  by  Sir  a  Y. 


Stanford,  for  the  performance  at  Cambridge  on 
Nor.  22-26,  1887. 

OEGLIN,  EKHART,ofReutlingen,  established 
himself  in  Augsburg  as  bfxik  and  music-printer 
and  publisher  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Germany  Petnicci'a  invention  of  music-printing 
with  movable  metal  typea.  His  practice  only 
diflbred  from  tiiftt  of  Petnuoi  hy  his  printing 
notes  and  lines  together  by  one  impression. 
His  first  known  work  of  the  kind  is  thp  Mdo- 
pome  siix  I/amimia  oi  I'ritonius  (a  musical 
setting  of  some  odes  of  Horace),  printed  in  1607. 
In  1512  III-  [iriiitrMi  and  jiublishedwitliont special 
title  a  Liederbuch,  containing  forty-twu  German 
eeenlar  songs  and  six  latin  motets  or  hymns, 
all  for  four  voices.  No  namea  of  oompoiere  aw 
given,  hut  from  com))ansAn  with  other  sourcee 
five  of  the  secular  songs  huve  been  ascertained 
to  be  by  Hofhaimer,  two  by  Heinrich  baae,  and 
one  by  Senfl.  Tlie  whole  work  has  been  reprint  d 
in  modem  score  by  Eitner  in  bd.  iz.  of  the 
^MikaHm  dsr  Gndbchafl  /Or  MutOfiindvumg^ 
with  fiM»imilee  itf  the  original  title- page«  and 
some  of  the  music.  Oeglin  printed  Huother 
Liederbuch,  but  of  this  only  the  discant  part  is 
at  present  known  to  eaduBt,  preserred  in  fho 
Roynl  T  i1  rary  at  Berlin.  (8m  Sitoer,  MonaU- 
he/te,  xxii.  pp.  214-17.)  J.  B.  M. 

OBSTBN,  TumoiDOK,  hom  at  Berlin,  Deo.  81, 
1813,  learned  varioos  instruments,  both  wind 
and  string,  from  Politzki,  Stadtmusicus  of 
Fiirstenwald,  a  small  town  between  Berlin  and 
Franldrort-on-the-Oder.  At  nineteen  he  went 
to  P-rrlin,  and  studied  comj)08ition  with  Bilhraer, 
Kuiigenhagen,  Sohneider,  and  A.  W.  Bach,  but 
before  this  he  had  mitten  a  quantity  of  danoe- 
music,  variations,  etft.  He  aim  leenied  the 
clarinet  from  Tanne,  a  Kammernutsicus.  He 
was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  teacher,  and  in 
1848  hie  PF.  rondo  ealled  'Lae  premiireB 
Viol  tte«,'  cleverly  written  in  the  sentimentAl 
taste  of  the  day,  had  an  enormous  success,  and 
was  followed  by  a  boat  of  similar  pieces,  easy  to 
play  and  with  ftttiftetiTe  titles,  which  niled  the 
market  for  many  years.  He  had  many  more 
or  less  successful  imitators,  his  own  sou  Max 
among  the  nnmher.  Oeeten  died  Ifareh  16, 
1870.  K. 

OFFENBACH,  originally  LEVY,  Jacques, 
bom  at  Offenbach-on-Main,  June  21,  1819,  the 
son  of  the  cantor  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Cologne  ;  came  to  Paris  as  a  youth,  and  in  Nov. 
1833  entered  the  violoncello  class  of  Professor 
Yaalin  at  the  Oonaervatoire.  He  left  in  a  year, 
without  having  distinguished  himself,  or  shown 
any  taste  for  serious  study.  He  then  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra-Comique,  where  he 
played  1^  the  side  of  Seligmann,  and  donbtlesa 
picked  up  much  of  his  knowledge.  [Tn  early 
life  he  wrote  several  pieoea  for  the  violoucello.J 
He  fint  appeate  «8  ue  oompoeer  of  eome  dkatt' 
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next  became  ooiuhictor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Theatre  i^'rau^iii,  aud  coui|»uiied  the  'Chanaon  de 
Fortnnio,*  in  AMnA  de  Ifonet'i  *  dMadeliw,' 
(IS 4 8),  a  song  which  is  wrtainly  one  of  the  best 
of  hU  melodies.  Henceforward  he  made  lue  of 
every  expedient  to  place  hinuelf  before  the 
pnblio,  giving  concerts  of  •  kind  to  excite  public 
curiosity,  and  in  varioua  ways  illustrating  the 
sayins  that  *a  grain  of  wit  is  better  than  a 
boahM  of  leaning '  (le  ■avoir^laire  Tint  mienz 
que  le  savoir).  Hi.s  first  piece,  'Pcpito,*  jiro- 
duced  at  the  Yarietes,  Oct.  28,  1853,  attracted 
little  notice,  but  he  followed  it  by  a  host  of 
OfwrattM)  mited  to  small  theatres  and  careless 
audiences,  and  at  last  found  his  real  field  in 
'Lee  deax  Aveugles,'  'Le  Yioloneux,'  and 
other  nradoal  trifles  which  lie  gave  at  the  amall 
theatre  in  the  Chaniy>s  Elys^es,  of  which  he  be- 
came manager  in  July  1855.  In  December  of 
that  year,  he  took  the  *Thtttre  Comte'  in 
the  Passage  Choiseul,  named  it  the  '  Bouflfes 
Parisiens, '  and  produced  a  snccession  of  operettas 
which  became  immensely  popular,  and  eventually 
Opened  to  bim  the  doon  of  the  Op^-Comiqne, 
and  even  of  the  Aoadc'mie,  where  his  ballet- 
pantomime,  '  Le  Papillon,'  was  brought  out, 
Nov.  26,  1860,  with  considerable  success. 
Thus  this  very  dever  and  prolific  mnsioal  cari- 
caturist ran  sornp  daiif^cr  of  being  treat«'d  as  a 
first-rate  composer  at  a  time  when  Cale-coucerta 
were  enoonraged,  and  Oonoerti  da  Oonawatdre 
were  out  of  fashion  at  the  Tuib  ries.  [In  1861 
he  gave  up  management  on  his  own  account  and 
produced  pieces  in  various  other  theatres  ;  but 
in  1873  he  once  more  became  a  manager,  taking 
the  Tlu'-atre  de  la  (Jaite  till  1875,  when  he  went 
to  America,  witliout  much  success.  fSee  his 
iVbtet  4f«i»  MuiMem  m  voyage,  1877.)]  The 
following  list  of  his  works  is  arranged  Ibr 
convenience'  sake  in  alphabetical  order  : — 


Apvtbloaira  at  rwroqaier,  ooe 

M*t  USL 
AHaqvlB  IwUtr.  «M  Ml  pHi- 

t4imlrD* ;  IW. 
rUtfikt       nn«aet;  1874. 
Bkrbe  bleiM,  tbrn  kcU ;  188S. 
BMkoqt,  tbrwMU:  180. 
Bft-t»«Ua.aMMtt  18M. 
B«vanU.  ijBt,%m»mMi  Mil 
Bells   HtVm,  Lft.  tlHM  Mto; 

im>. 

Btvfara,  Lw,  Uina  »cU ;  ISM. 
Iier««n  d*  Wsttafto. 
•et;  IKM. 

Bo4t0  >a  Uit.  I  A.  (our  acUi :  1977, 1  Folre  aL 
Bonne  d'emfaTitii.  Ij*.  on«  act ; ' 

1834.  .OenrvUVvr  it* 


U«ux  Pteheurn,  Le*,OD**ct ;  18B7. 

DaetMir  Ox.  Le.  %hrm  acta  i  UV7. 

•et:  loae. 
nracoiMAt*.  on*  act ;  1801. 


one  act;  ISSO. 

Fantuxlo  ;  thnM  act* ;  1971. 
Klfrr  eiicb«nW,  Le,  <>De  »ct ;  IMS. 
Kllln  <lu  Tunboar  mnjor,  La, 
Uiree  acta;  1879. 
one  j  Financier,  L*.  et  le  Savatier,  one 
act; 


BoulanfAre,  t>a,  a  <!<«  <eiu,  three 

■eta:  ISTB. 
Boole  de  neife,  three  arta ;  1071 

Briw»niniT»,  thr**  acta; 

Brigamla,  Laa,  three  acta ;  1870^ 


 tw*  arti, 

tkmlfca.  M:  et«Mli^0klt4. 

1878^ 

04arf^malm,  to,  ttam  Mlit 

IHIM. 

OpaJi'lf  iIiK-hew  At 

La.  three  acta ;  1887. 
Da  4*  TitflBktaak  L*.  mm  Mit 


Chanaon  <1«  Portunln,  Ia.  onr  i  Jaeqiicllne.  one  art ;  IMa 
art    IFtfll-  Jeanne  qui  plrurci  et  J< 

ChitMu  k  Toto.  Le.  three  acta :  |      rtt,  oneaci:  1888. 
1888. 

Chatte,  Ia,  mMamoi 


Borpho 

(emme,  on*  act ;  IML 


Onmire  Nolr.  La, 

Vlrnna,  IHTS. 
Ccwcnletlv,  Mn<-  act    Rtii*.  IHU. 
Cp*ole.  La,  lhr»<e  a<'t«  ,  l!*75. 
Itiefer,  DO*  act ;  1857. 


Joli* 
I8T3. 

La$Dn  dm  rhant,  La,  one  act ; 

Riiu.  ll«7 
Uarh<>n  et  Kritxchen.  one  act ; 

Ma<Ufiie  K«»TU-t.  thrwart*  ;  1878. 
\  Mailanie  l  Archtduc,  thrre  acta  ; 


DapiinU  pt  Chlo«.  ona  act ;  1880.  I.<<74. 
Dwu^Taagtai^  Urn,  «a*  aBtijltiBe.  ftiglk^jia 


Martaite  aax  lanteraea,  Le.  one 

»^  .  185* 
Maruuaiiir,  La,  three  acta ;  1878. 
Maadajnce  de  la  Halle,  on*  a<-t ; 

ISMu 

M<m«ii'ur  rno'iflcurl,   one  ai-t  ; 

MuUiilrui  rt  Madame  Detiia,  uoe 

act;  I8ea 
0rpb4*  anx  Bofm.  two  Mta ; 

1888;  1874.lBlQWaatih 
FfepUloa,  lA,  bdM,  tm  8818: 

1880. 

raiiito.  ooe  Mftt  ISBa 
rMrielMia.  lA.«bn«i^t  ] 

Mrinette,  one  act 
Fanniiaion  de  dlx 
act:  lS7i. 

PHita  niifllp^  Im,  aD8  aalt 

1887. 

Pierrette  et  Jacqubt,  one  act ; 
1870. 

Piarrot  C'l>i«rn.  one  act  panto- 

miiur  ,  KtA 
Ptdlchlnelle  daa*  la  MoiMla,  ooe 

act;  18S8. 
Pomme  d'apl,  one  act ;  1878. 
Pont  tle«  »»iiip!r«,  I.e.  two  artfl ; 


Tr^btaoode,  three 


Prim  «ru(. 

a*-t»  .  I>'7ii 
B8t*  d'unr  nult  MML  Lib  8M 


Rhat&ntxM.  three  acta ;  Vienn*. 

1054. 

BoUnaoo  Craao4,   three  afta; 
188T. 

Bol  Carotto.  La,  toor  acta ;  18V& 
Romance.  La,  d*  La  roar.  oM 

act;  1870. 
Boae  de  St.  Klour.  La.  one  act : 

18B8. 

SIgiiar  Fagotto,  one  act ;  18ML 

Solxante  -  dzMme.  Le,  one  art ; 

TroU  baiaaia  da  dlahia^  Laa.  soa 
TroBibalCkMr,  onaMt;  18881 

Hne  drmofiielle  en  loterle.  one 

act  ,  l^JT. 
Une  Quit  blanche.  aiia*eii  18S8w 
Vd  BMrt  8  b  pactawOMarts  UBa 
Vai^ da Sotoj^oiMM* »  MR. 

Vie  puialam,  MSi| 

1888. 

Vlolocieax,  Le.one  art ;  1 W. 
VIraodlirw  de  la  (nutde  •rmte. 


Voyage 

I874 

Vorac*.  L*.  d*  MM. 

three  acta;  1881 
Wbtttt^taa  I 


— ninety  pieces,  written  in  twenty-five  years ! 
Such  astonishing  facility  implies  abundance  of 
ideas,  rather  than  originality  or  fastidiousness. 
Offenbach's  melodiea  are  offbni  vnlgar  and  oflen 
wanting  in  ]ji(}uancy.  He  never  hesitates  to 
repeat  a  good  phrase,  or  to  break  a  rule,  if  anj 
purpoeelitobeaaiTedbyit ;  bat  thia  and  other 
faults  are  much  concealed  by  the  buatlet  gaiety, 
and  extravagance  of  his  effects,  the  frequent 
happy  bits,  and  the  strong  natoral  vein  of 
irauy.  It  is  melancholy  to  predict  that  of  aQ 
these  musical  houffonncriea  little  or  nothing 
will  remain  ;  since  in  order  to  live,  a  work  of 
art  mnst  poeeew  eidtar  style  or  paarion,  li^ilflt 
these  too  often  display  merely  a  vulgar  acep- 
ticism,  and  a  determination  to  be  fonnj  erea 
at  the  cost  of  propriety  and  taste. 

Offenbacli  visited  England  at  least  four  times. 
In  1844  he  ]i1aycd  the  %'ioloncello  in  public 
and  private  at  the  concerts  of  Ella,  Benedict, 
Mme.  Ihuid,  etc.  In  1857  lie  oondQcted  fba 
])erforniauoe8  of  the  Bouflfes  Parisiens  oompaoy 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  for  his  boiafit 
layed  a  musette  of  his  own  on  the  violonodkk 
n  1866,  when  his  '  Belle  Hel^e'  was  ranning 
at  the  Adclphi,  and  in  1870,  ha  made  no  pahlie 
appearance. 

He  died  of  gout  on  flielMict  at  hfsTeridema 
on  the  Boulevaid  daa  Capncines,  Oct.  r>,  1 880. 
His  posthumous  works  include '  La  belle  Lurctte,' 
composed  wiUiin  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and 
*  Laa  Oontaa  d*Hoffmann, '  op^ra^ooinlqne.  The 
former  was  revise]  by  Li'o  Delil>es,  and  produced 
at  the  Renaissance,  Oct  SO,  1880,  with  Jane 
Hading,  Hilly  Meyer,  Vanthier,  Jolly,  etc.  (ia 
English  at  the  AT«niia  Theatre,  Marah  34, 188SV 
The  second  opera  was  the  compfiser's  most 
cherished  work,  on  which  he  had  been  working 
for  yean.  For  aome  time  (MKniImmIi  had  felt 
his  rnd  approaching,  and  said  to  M.  Carvalho, 
'  Make  haste,  make  haste  to  mount  my  piece  ; 
I  am  in  a  hnrry,  and  have  only  one  widi  in  the 
world— that  of  witnaaaiqg  tlie  pnwdtn  of  thit 
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work. '  ^  It  waa  tiiiaily  revised  and  pwrtljr  orches- 
tnted  bj  Oidrmiid,  and  pftiduoed  at  tha  Optra- 
Oomique,  Fob.  10,  1881,  with  Ad^le  Isaac,  Mar- 
giu'rite  Ugalde,  Talazac,  Taskiii,  Grivot,  etc. 
it  was  played  uo  lom  thau  101  nighta  in  the 
jraarofitapradaetioii.  Itwaa  givon  {nOamiaDy, 
ami  at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  the  tinio 
of  ita  conflagration.  Some  of  the  muaio  waa 
adaptid  to  a  one>aet  ftrqp  by  Letetrier  and 
Vaaloo,  'Mile.  Moucheron,"  produced  at  the 
Reiuiia^nre,  Mny  10,  1881.  Otfenbach's  widow, 
Ui  whom  he  wa3  married  in  1844,  died  April 
19t  1BS7*  After  enjoying  extraotdinary  popu. 
larity  in  T.fiii'l  .ii  during  the  sixties  and  acvon- 
Uea,  OlTeulMch  8  muaic  has  ahuoat  completely 
loat  iti  Togne  in  England,  and,  apart  fnnn  a 
revival  of  '  La  Grande  DuchaM '  at  the  Savoy 
Tlieatre  in  1897-98,  there  has  hardly  boon 
any  important  performance  of  his  works.  As 
jat  BO  ftigliah  nuuM^^  liaa  bad  the  oooraga 
to  produce  *  Los  Contea  d'lloffrnann,'  alth(Migh 
it  is  constantly  given  in  Berlin,  a  city  which  is 
almost  done  in  preserving  tiia  tndition  of 
Otfenbach's  light  -  hearted  and  witty  music. 
Revivals  tak«>  yAurr-  fniily  often  at  the  Vari^t^s 
and  other  Paruiau  theatres.  An  interesting 
«rtial«  onOffonbadi  ia  reprintad  fn  BaiUoa'a 
if  /  /• -  rij,  p.  319.  o.  c.  ;  with  additions  by 
A.  c,  from  Riemaiin'a  Lexikon,  from  A.  Mar- 
tinet's biography  (1887),  from  the  Daily  Tele- 
groj.h,  0' t.  7,  1880,  and  from  E.  Si*yer,  Esq. 

OFFERTORTTM  (Eng.  iffnianj,  Fr.  Offer- 
(o»r«).  A  portion  uf  a  Psalm,  or  verse  from 
aeow  other  part  of  Holy  Scripton^  Ming  by  the 
choir,  at  High  Mass,  immediately  after  the 
Credo,  during  the  time  oa:upied  by  the  priest 
in  making  ready  the  Oblations,  and  offering 
than  upon  the  altar. 

In  early  times  there  was  antiphonal  psalm- 
ainging  at  this  point ;  when  simple  psalmody 
gava  plaoa  to  the  slaborata  perfbraiaaeea  of 

trained  singers  there  arose  a  form  of  c<)mi>o>ii- 
tion  consisting  of  an  elaborate  aniiphtma  ad 
qferendam,  with  three  or  four  verses  to  be  sung 
attaniately  with  the  antiphon,  and  in  early 
Gregorian  music  the  Offertory  takes  this  forn>. 
The  curtailment  of  the  ceremonies  in  this  part 
of  the  aerrioa  from  the  9th  century  onward 
led  to  a  curtailment  of  the  music,  the  verses 
were  diminishe<l  iu  number  or  restricted  so 
much  that  after  the  12th  century  it  was  rare 
to  find  avan  ona  lait.  They  survived,  however, 
on  some  few  occasions  right  di)wn  to  the  16th 
century  *,  but  the  modern  Roman  rite  has 
tearotHj  anything  left  exoept  the  Offartory- 
aatiphon  alone. 

As  the  plain-song  settings  have  been  curtailed 
nntil  they  are  not  long  enough  to  fill  up  the 
intarval  before  the  print  ia  ready  to  b^n  the 
.^ifTfum  Corda,  they  are  usually  supplemented, 
either  by  a  motat — as  in  the  Pontifical  Oha(>el 
^-orbyagrand  vohiBtaijoB  Uiaoisan.  lUes 

«        IWijWjiliiftili  0wni|wiisi»0tt7.l— I 


trina  provided  for  this  contingency  by  setting 
the  special  fernt  flnr  ill  tha  Sunday*  and  moat 

of  the  principal  feativals  in  tha  year  in  tha 

motet  style,  for  five  voices,  and  publishing  them 
in  the  year  1&98  iu  two  books,  entitled  'Offer' 
toria  totina  anni.'*  Bat  when  the  appointed 
words  hftve  already  been  Bung  in  Plnir.  snnp,  it 
is  not  at  all  (2e  riffueur  that  they  should  be  re- 
peated in  tha  Motet  wbioh  fdlows,  provided 
thia  be  an  appropriate  one  for  the  festival.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  Mass  tint  the 
Motet,  properly  so  called,  finds  its  stiongcst 
mitm  ctUr9 ;  and  a  rich  aton  of  oompooitiona, 
m»ll  atlapted  to  tlie  end  in  view,  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  tha  great  masters  of  the 
15tb  and  letii  oantnriaa.   (See  Monrr.] 

Among  tha  to-eallad  Motets  of  the  modem 
schools,  a  few  are  specially  entitle<i  OHertories  ; 
but  these  diifer  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinaiy 
'  Hota^'  with  inatnimental  aooompanimant 
Many  very  po[iular  OfTertoirea,  in  the  fonu  of 
organ  voluntaries,  will  be  found  among  the 
worltt  of  modem  French  oompoaera.  Among 
the  best  are  thoaa  (Mf  Lef^bure  W^ly  and  Wider. 

The  8enten<*fl  appointed  to  b*;  u.sed  at  the 
Offertory,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were 
printed  by  John  Harbadca  in  hia  *Booka  of 
Common  TVaier  noted  *  iu  1550,  with  Plain-song 
melodies,  evidently  adapted  from  ancient  sonroea; 
but  the  later  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  th<m^t 
it  desirable  to  harmonise  them.         w.  a.  B. 

0G1N8KI.  A  noble  and  distinguished 
Polish  family.  (1)  Prince  Michakl  Uasimib, 
who  waa  bom  at  Wanaw  in  1781  and  died 
tlu-re  in  1803,  resided  at  Slonin  in  Tiithuania, 
where  he  maintained  an  establishment  of 
orchestra  and  singers.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented tha  addition  of  pedals  to  the  harp,  and 
to  have  proposed  the  Creation  to  Haydn  as  the 
subject  of  an  oratorio.  He  formed  a  canal 
betwaan  two  rirara  at  bia  own  azpenaa— a 
national  work,  which  connected  the  Baltic  with 
the  Black  Sea.  (2)  His  nephew,  Michael 
Cleopam,  bom  Sept.  25,  1766,  atOutzow,  near 
Warsaw,  was  grand  trawiorer  of  IJthiiania  and 
senator  of  the  Russian  Empur  Of  !u.s  dijilo- 
matic  and  literary  achievemeuta  we  nee<l  not 
Biieak.  In  tba  matter  of  mnaie  ha  was  a  pupil 
of  Kozlowski's,  and  was  known  for  hia  Polonaises, 
or  tliest-  fourteen  are  published,  one  of  Avinch 
became  very  widely  celebrated  owing  to  \  u  nu  rit 
and  to  a  romantic  story  attached  to  its  origin. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Musiral  Lihrnnj,  s\\i\\  the 
story  referred  to.  Twelve  others  are  printed 
in  tha  Hvmmikim  of  1824.  Ha  alao  wrota 
songs  to  French  words.  During  his  residenoa 
in  Paris  in  1823  Prince  Oginski  wa-n  well  known 
in  the  best  musical  circles.  He  died  at  Florence, 
Oct  31,  1883,  and  is  bttried  in  SanU  Maria 
Novella.    (8)  Prince  Gabriel,  bom  in  1788, 
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tltotif^h  a  musician  and  violin  -  player,  left  no 
coiup^itiona.  He  was  driven  from  home  by 
tii6  ravoliitioiui  of  1 881«  bot  wm  foraed  to  retnni 
by  iin-,ulf:ia,  ami  died  in  Litliuania  in  1843.  O. 

OIEEACUTAS.  In  18dd  the  executive 
committee  of  the  GmUo  League  in  Ireland 
decided  on  holding  •&  AlUittal  Oireachtaa,  or 
Festivnl,  at  which  competitions  were  to  tnke 
place  in  various  sul^eots,  including  literary  and 
mittieal.  TIm  lint  OinaohtM  ww  held  in 
Dul)lin,  in  1897,  and  was  a  marked  success. 
Ea^  h  year  htin  shown  that  the  Irish  revival  is 
gaining  stxeugth  ;  and  the  tmth  Oireachtas,  in 
Auguat  1906,  was  the  most  represeiitfttive  y«t 
held  Til  the  musical  section,  priites  are  awanled 
for  afjio  and  oboral  tinging,  also  for  harp,  hddle, 
w«r  pipes,  ulUeiaui  (union)  pipes,  and  flntea, 
as  well  as  dancing.  For  the  solo  and  choral 
competitions  (as  well  as  in  the  literary  section) 
only  Irish  words  are  jiermitted,  and  there  is  a 
distinction  made  between  'native'  and  '  nou- 
nativp'  spoalcprM.  The  Oireachtas,  sin«3  1900, 
lastH  live  days,  but  the  mttsicftl  element,  which 
•t  first  predomWted,  i0now(19O6)ooiialderBbly 
obscured  by  other  features.  w.  H.  (;.  f, 

OKEGHEM,  JoANNEti,  bom  early  in  the 
15th  century,  probably  at  Termonde  in  East 
Flanders,  where  a  family  of  tbftt  nune  then  re- 
si'ied.  The  form  OcKENHKIM  was  introduced 
by  Glarean,  and  has  been  very  geiieraUy  copied, 
bat  Okegh«m  (with  nich  slight  vsristions  as 
Okenghem,  Okekem,  etc)  api>cars  on  his  com- 
positions and  in  all  important  documents  re* 
lating  to  him.  As  he  was  a  chorister  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral  in  1448,  we  ni*y  plaes  bis  birtli  about 
1434.  There  is  some  reason  for  supiMMing 
Bincbois  to  have  been  his  master,  but  in  any 
oaae  there  was  no  laok  of  ozodlemt  mosioians  nt 
the  time  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  gave  up  his 
place  at  Antwerp  in  1444,  and  about  1452 
entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  [In 
1454  he  is  styled  'Johannes  Hoqnegan,  jireniier 
chajiyiellain.*]  In  1461,  tlie  year  of  Charles 
VIL's  death,  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of  the 
chapel.  With  Lottia  XI.  he  appears  to  ham 
been  in  great  favour,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
treawfpr  of  the  rhurch  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours, 
where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
[He  inade  a  jooraey  to  Spain  in  1469,  and  his 
post  :it  Tours  was  filled  up  in  1496,  so  that  his 
death  probably  took  place  in  that  year.]  Ue 
is  ssid  to  have  s«md  three  Kingi  of  Vnam  tor. 
foTty  years. 

Tso  wonder  if  by  this  time  he  was  Bomewhat. 
out  oi  taiihiun,  and  that  the  iuvention  of  music- 
printiim;  et  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  oentury 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  di.stinguished 
pupils  than  to  bis  own.  In  the  earliest  of, 
FtotmoeTs  poblioatlons  ftve  nwnoh  ehansons  are 
given ;  bnt  no  mass  or  motet  bearing  Okeghem's 
name  was  printed  till  many  years  aftff  his 
death,  and  even  then  the  mass  which  Petreius 

pobliilMd,  *M1ia  eqjaivie  toni,*  tecou  to  have  ' 


been  choeen  on  account  of  its  ?5pf^<>ial  scientific 
interest,  and  no  others  were  printed  entire.  £x- 
tnets  from  the  *  Ifiasa  Pirolationum  *  wero  given 
in  rarioii';  tln  oretical  treatises,  but  b<<th  tlii^feC 
masses  exhibit  Okeghem  as  a  great  teacher, 
rather  than  a  great  church  oomposN*.  [Is 
tlie  Royal  ooUection  at  Dreeden  is  the  MS. 
Kytii^  from  a  mass  'Gaudeamus,'  and  the  Court 
library  at  Yienna  contains  MS.  oopies  of  this 
whole  mass  as  well  as  of  the  '  lOssa  e^josns 
toni.'  The  Brussels  library  |)ossesses  two  MS. 
nusses,  '  Pour  quel<j[ue  pine  '  and  '  Ecoe  ancilla 
Domini,'  and  the  papal  chai>el,  one, '  De  pins  en 
plus.'  Other  masses  are  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  cathedral  archives  atTrient^j 
A  tradition  asserts  that  costly  music  books 
oontaining  msay  of  Okeghem's  works  were 
destroyed  when  the  imperial  troops  jilundered 
the  city  in  1627,  and  his  comjiositions  at  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours  were  probably  lost  in  the  aame 
way.  A  motet,  '  Alma  redemptoris,'  and  three 
songs,  '  D'  nng  aultn?  anier,'  '  Aultrc  Venus,* 
and  'Bondo  Royal'  in  MS.  are  in  the  BibL 
Ueoardlana  at  Florenee,  and  other  ohsoMna  at 
Rome  and  Dijon.    [See  the  QurUfH'Lfjrikon.^ 

The^  compositions,  insuflicient  as  they  are  fw 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  Okeghem's 
powers,  are  sufficient  to  sepeiats  him  very  dis- 
tiTK  tly  from  his  jjrr'^rcessors,  and  show  the 
astouibiiing  progress  made  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  snpremac?  (1450-90).  Ho  is 
regarded  aa  the  fouiidf  r  of  the  second  or  new 
Netherland  school,  in  uoutradistinction  to  the 
older  8clux)l  ot  Dufay,  Brasart,i£loy,  Binchois, 
and  Faugues.  Kiesewetter,  who  Ibtt  mtde  this 
classiJiciLtinn,  and  lias  given  numerous  examples 
from  the  wuiks  of  the  earlier  period,  distin* 
gtiishss  Okeghom  and  his  eontsraporariee  'Iqr  * 
greater  facility  in  counterpoint  and  fertility  in 
invention  ;  their  compositions,  moreover,  being 
no  longer  mere  premeditated  submissions  to  the 
contrapuntal  o{«ration,  but  for  the  most  pait 
being  indu  itiMj  of  thoiifrlit  nvt<\  sketched  out 
with  manifest  design,^  being  also  full  of  ingeni- 
ous QontriTanoBS  of  an  obbligato  eoiintsrpoint« 
at  that  time  just  discovered,  such  as  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  inversion,  imitation  :  together 
with  canons  and  fugues  of  the  most  mauil'oid 
description.'  One  of  these  canons  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  musirn!  his'^nrir'^,  but  its  solution 
has  not  always  been  successful,  and  F^tis  has 
had  to  oomot  the  editions  given  by  Forkel, 
Kiesewetter,  Bumey,  and  Hawkins.  The  'Misaa 
cnius%ns  toni,'  which  Kiesewetter,  without  «!nf- 
hcient  reason,  regards  as  a  comical  mass,  is  a 
work  poosihly  written  for  the  sake  of  his  pvinla, 
but  more  probably  as  nn  intfnci  tnal  trrat  for 
the  highly  educated  musicians  who  formed  the 
ohnroh  dioin  in  those  days.  It  wonid  be  iFalned 
by  them,  not  only  as  a  test  of  their  thoroo^ 
acqnaintanoe  with  the  ohordi  modes,  and  an 
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ezeroiae  in  tmiapoaition  from  one  mode  to  the 
Mart,  bat  alio  for  the  cndkM  lAmm  of  vukty, 

which  the  special  cliara*  teristica  of  the  various 
modes  would  imimrt  to  it.  Another  pieoe  of 
Okeghem's,  famous  in  its  time,  wtt  m  molit  for 
thirty -six  voices,  which  was  probably  (like 
.Tosquin's  *  Qui  habitat  in  atljutorio ')  written 
with  six  voices,  the  other  parts  being  derived 
from  llieai  euMiiieally.' 

As  a  teacher  Okeghem  stands  alone  in  the 
whole  history  of  music.  '  Through  his  pupils 
the  art  was  transplanted  into  all  oonntries,  and 
ho  most  be  regarded  (for  it  can  l>e  proved  by 
genealogy)  as  the  founcier  of  all  schools  from 
his  own  to  the  present  age.'^  The  names  of 
JoaqniB*  and  do  1*  Sno  stood  foremoot  in  tho 
list  of  his  jiUpils.  Josquin,  himself  a  great 
teacher,  carried  tho  new  Nethcrland  art  into 
Italy,  and  the  first  important  rvpreoentotives 
both  of  German  and  French  music,  Isaac  and 
Mouton,  with  many  otherH  less  famous,  learnt 
through  him  the  Okeghem  traditions.  J.  B.  s.  •  b. 

OLD  ENOUSH  EDITION,  THE.  A  vahi- 
able  series  of  musical  reprintu,  cdit^'d  by  G,  E.  I'. 
Arkwright,  was  published  by  JoHeph  Williams 
of  London,  and  Parker  A  Sous  of  Oxford,  from 
1889  to  IMS.  Tliolistofooiitentoiiaifiollm: 

1.  Campion,  Lopo^aBdOlte  MsiqpolbrLiMdBigrairs 

Marrla^ii,  1007. 

2.  Arne.    Hix  SonK*. 

3  5.  Kirbye'a  MadrigaU,  1507. 

6-v>.  Hyrd'a  Songx  of  Hundry  MUona,  1H6> 

10.  Tye.    Maiw,  "  Euge  bone.' 

II-I  J    FtrraUiscoK  MwlriKalm. 

Wp4>lkea'a  liallet^H  and  M&<lnKalfl,  IMS. 
lS-17.  Weelkea'fl  Ayn^  or  rhantA^tick  HpMtSi^Mn. 
18-ao.  Pilkinotoii'B  Song*  or  Airs,  lfi06. 
21.  Whit^  KMqn^  Wfllfs  rad 

IfotfltH.  etc. 

Milton.    Six  Anthems. 
IS.  iUow.  SUSoogH. 


OLD  HimDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  The 
gTPat  popularity  of  tin's  tune  in  England  and 
America  has  given  birth  to  much  discussion  re- 
•peoting  its  origin  and  aathonhiik  Tho  greater 
part,  however,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  either  purely  ooiyectural  or 
baaed  on  an  imperftet  knowledge  of  the  fiwta. 
The  researches  of  Bovet,*  Douen,^  and  others 
into  the  history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  have 
cleared  up  almost  all  dilliculties,  and  shown  that 
it  wna  in  that  woilc  that  the  tone  lint  appeared. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Genevan 
Psalter  haa  been  given  in  the  notice  of  Louis 
Bourgeois.  For  the  present  it  is  enongh  to 
say  that  the  '  Old  Hundredth '  was  the  melody 
adaptwl  to  Beza's  version  of  the  134th  Psalm 
included  in  the  first  instalment  of  psalms,  thirty* 
four  in  nomber,  added  by  him  to  the  Oonevan 
Psalter  in  1551.  No  copy  of  that  Psalter  con- 
taining the  tunea  to  tbeee  psalms  is  known  of 

I  Ambro*.  111.  174. 
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earlier  dat«  than  1564,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  added  toflmpaaimaeidieratthe 

time  of  pa>ilicatioii  of  the  latter  or  in  1 552  ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  article,  this  date  falls 
within  the  time  when  Bourgeois  was  musical 
editor  of  the  Genevan  Psalter — that  is,  from  1 542 
to  1557.  To  Bourgeois,  tlierefore,  the  tune  in  its 
present  form  may  be  ascribed,  but  how  far  it  i^ 
original  is  nneertain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
melodies  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  are  known  to 
be  adaptations  of  secular  tunes  of  the  time,  and 
the  '  Old  Hundredth '  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
number.  Douen  cites  a  melody  from  '  Chan- 
sons du  XV«  Sif'cle  jmblit'es  par  G.  Paris  et 
A.  Gevaert,'  Paris,  1876,  which  commences  as 
Ibllowa: — 


to  the  words '  11  n'y  a  icy  celluy  Qui  n'ait  sa  belle. ' 

It  was  a  not  unoommon  practice  of  the 
old  writers  to  oonttniet  new  tunea  by  adding 
different  terminations  to  the  same  fragment  of 
older  inehxly.  The  strain  with  which  the  'Old 
Hundredth  '  commences  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  from  Aia  point  of  view.  We  find  i( 
with  different  endings,  in  *8outer  LiKlekens 
ghemaeot  ter  eeren  Gods'  (Pure  Songs  made 
to  the  hononr  of  God),  Antwerp,*  1540  ;  in 
Utenhove's  Dntch  Psalter  ('  Hondert  Psalmen 
Davids'),  printed  in  Ix)ndon  by  John  Dave  in 
1661 ;  in  Este's  '  Psalter,'  1692,  aud  ehiewhere.' 

Tim  following  ia  a  trameript  of  i!h»  melody 
Vy  Bonrgeoia,  1662,  aa  hannoniaed  by  Gondimel, 
1686:— 


ea  ^  rxl 

— o  ^ 

— <»  ^  «S>'-| 
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Ul«  116th  kiMl  Ui«  118tli.  »n<)  »\->  tho  mng  of  Blmeoii)  an  M  to 


popaUr  PltfnUh  and  Krrnch  iiiikk  F'wIiii  xIx.  wbidtbaltl 
Iht  mnt  rUsId     th«  Old  Buodraith,  i«  to  tb*  aMlaSr  OS- 

'  Ick  hiu)  era  boclkm  ntOMtorcn.  dt«  iek  mat  ] 

I  had  chowo  •  lorer  whom  I  hmrtlly  lored. 

The  tan«  mdmptni  to  PMlm  xxr.  In  the  Oenerkn  PuUtcr  of  IMl. 
nplMliig  Um  malodf  to  wkb*  tt»t  Fwln  hMl  imm  Mt  lo  tte 
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In  1661  K«tiM  wrote  Terrions  of  twenty-five 
peelms  for  theenlaiged  edition  of  Knox's  Anglo* 
Genevan  Psalter  published  in  that  year.  One  of 
these  was  the  Long  Measure  version  of  Psalm  C, 
'  All  people  fbat  <m  earth  do  dwell,'  to  which 
the  r,onev«a  toiM  WM  thMi  for  tbe  fini  tiiiM 
adapted. 

The  name  *01d  Himdndth'  ii  peoaliar  to 

England.^  The  psiilm  was  originally  known  as 
the  '  Hundre<lth,'  but  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Version  by  Brady  and  Tate  in  1696, 
the  word  '  Old '  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the 
tunps  rontinupfl  in  use  from  the  preceding  Psalter 
of  Sternltold  and  Hopkins,  to  which  no  six^cial 
names  had  boon  fjtfw.  The  name  'Savoy,' 
sometimes  appUodtO  tho  Old  Hundredth  in  the 
18th  century,  was  derived,  not  as  Havcrfjal 
suppoees,  from  a  vague  fancy  respecting  it^i 
Savoyard  origin,  bat  from  its  nae  by  the  French 
con^rogntion  o<4tai)1ished  in  thoSavoy,  London, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

Several  variations  of  the  tone  are  foond  in 
Engluh  and  German  tune-books,  but  chiefly  in 
the  value  of  the  notos,  tho  melody  remaining 
unchanged.  The  version  most  commonly  adopted 
in  England  in  the  19th  oentniy  mm  that  in 
which  all  the  notes,  except  the  final  note  of  each 
strain,  are  of  e^ual  length.  This  form,  however, 
tends  to  prodnoe  monotony,  and  neoeesitates  too 
slow  a  time,  the  tune  being  essentially  jubilant 
in  character.  Its  original  fonn  is  in  all  re8{)ects 
the  best,  with  perhaps  a  slight  moditicatiou  in 
the  fonrth  etnin  for  the  mke  ofiiynunetcyt'M  in 
BnTenaoraft'e  'Boolu  ofFHlmeiy'  1631 


o.  a 

OliSABY,  AnTHvn,  iraabamllaidilS,  1884, 

at  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry.  He  received  his  early 
instniction  in  music  at  home.  When  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  his  pianoforte  playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Goold, 
through  whose  instnimentality  he  was  s«nt  to 
the  Leipzig  Cuusi^rvatorium  in  January  1847. 
At  a  dinner-]>arty  given  in  Mr.  Ooold's  hononr 
by  Mendelssohn,  the  boy  eat  next  the  composer, 
who  was  in  many  ways  most  kinrl  to  him 
afterwards.  At  Leipzig  he  studied  the  piano 
with  Moeehelee  and  PLsidy,  ooanterpoint  with 
Hauptmann,  and  comiKwition  with  Richter  and 
Julius  Rictz.    At  tho  house  of  Hf>rr  Preusaer 


*  I»  America  Um  t«M  U  ONBmoiilr  cxUed 'Ol<l  Uundro'l  .  t>r  >h 

•Mr  M  aagUta  snnaanniiB  iiMinia  br  wmm  o«  thr  .^.tw 

Mlanliiti.  lateHllMWTltarteanRMTWKitlactlnnflf  1iMrit>i  that 

thU  n&m*  wM  In  a**  In  tatnv  partu  nf  KntUn^l  not  maojr  yekn 
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he  became  aouuainted  witii  Robert  and  Clara 
Schnmann,  and  many  other  wraieal  oeleibritise. 
After  a  five  years'  stay  at  Leipzig,  Mr.  O'Leary 
returned  to  London  and  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  studying  under  Cipriani 
Potter  and  Stemdisle  Bennett  In  1866  Lord 
Westmoreland  appointed  him  Profeasor  at  the 
Academy,  and  on  tlie  opening  of  the  National 
Training  Sdiool  for  Mnsie,  he  wee  appointed  to 
that  inStittttion.  He  retired  from  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1903,  but  continues  to  tfjuh 
privately.  Mr.  O'Leary's  compositions  include 
ordieetral  pieoee,  songs,  danoe-mnsio,  transorip- 
tions  and  original  jiicces  for  the  j)ianoforte,  etc. 
Uis  toccata  in  F  was  played  at  the  Popular  Concrat 
of  Dec  14,  1886.  Re  has  also  edited  Baoh's 
Christmas  Oratorio,  Bennett's  Pianoforte  works, 
and  Masses  by  Hummel,  Sechter,  and  Schubert. 

His  wife,  Kosetta,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Yinning,  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  wee 
marric<J  to  Mr.  O'Leary  in  Nov.  1 S60.  She 
was  elected  King's  Scholar  at  the  Academy  in 
1851,  and  is  known  as  the  oompoeer  of  several 
succe.s-sful  songs.  W.  B.  s. 

OLIMl'IADE.  An  opera  of  MetAstasio's, 
written  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
KUnbeth,  wifoof  Ohariee  VI.,  RmperorofOer- 
many,  in  1733.  It  supplies  a  good  instance  of 
the  persistent  adherence  of  the  composers  of  the 
18th  century  to  one  libretto,  having  been  com- 
posed no  Isaa  tittn  thirty -one  timej»,  by  the  fol- 
lowing compoeers  —  Caldara  (1733),  IVrgoIeai, 
Leo,  Duni,  Scolari,  Latilla,  Perez,  Sarti,  Hasse, 
Piodnni  (2),  Bernaaooni,  Oeeemann,  Bertoni, 
Jommelli,  Cafaro,  J.  C.  Bach,  Traetta,  Ante, 
AnfoHsi,  Mysliweczek,  Andreozzi,  Schwanl>org, 
Gatd,  Ik)rghi,  Paisiello-Federici,  Eeichardt, 
Tarchi,  Perrino,  Conti  (1889X  i> 
Clement's  JHrt.  L^rique.  o. 

OLIPHANT  (from  Oli/auni,  Elephant),  a 
short  horn  or  bugle,  made  fnm  the  tnek  of  an 
elejthant,  from  which  the  name  conies.  These 
instruments  were  used  for  signalling  and  hunt- 
ing, and  some  existing  specimens  are  very  richly 
carved.  They  have  no  musical  value,  but  are 
interesting  in  connection  witli  the  <ievflojinient 
of  the  horn,  and  of  wind  instruments  generally. 
(See  HoRir  and  Wnn>  iNtrnnnRm.)  n.  j.  b. 

OLIPHANT,  Thomas,  bom  atCondie,  Perth- 
shire,  Dec.  25,  1799,  was  in  1830  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Madrigal  Society,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  its  honorary  secretary.  He 
adapted  English  wonlstomany  Italian  madrigals, 
some  of  which  have  become  exceedingly  popular, 
noUbly  '  Down  in  a  flow'iy  Yale,*  adapted  to 
Festa's  '  Quando  ritrovo.'  In  1834  he  published 
A  Brief  Aftminl  of  tht  }fatirvjal  Socirty,  and  in 
1836  A  Short  Account  of  Madrigals.  In  1837 
he  pnblished  an  8vo  volume  entitled  La  Mum 
.\fndriijnfrsca,  a  collection  of  the  words  of  nearly 
400  madrigals,  with  remarks  and  annotations. 
He  wrote  an  Bnj^ieh  venion  of 
*Fidelio^*  and  Snglieh  ipoidt  to  eefwal 
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and  edited  Tdli^t  *8anriM  and  BMpoaiM.'  In 

his  Utter  years  he  was  president  of  the  Madrigal 
SocwtjT.    He  died  March  9,  1873.      w.  h,  h. 

OUKN,  Olr,  one  of  the  foremost  Norw^pan 
players  and  composers,  was  bom  on  July  4, 1860, 
at  Hamroerfeat,  the  moat  north trly  town  in  the 
world.  Hii  father,  who  was  a  merchant  and 
alM>  ft  good  omatsiir  wgmijA,  played  at  tho 
j^rish  church,  m  w.Al  did  he  tt-ach  th'^  littlr 
Ola  that  at  the  early  age  of  seven  the  boy  was 
able  to  toko  his  iathw'a  plaoe  at  the  oi^gan  and 
play  the  services.  It  «M  oilgiliaUy  Intended 
that  he  should  }>f»oonie  an  engineer,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  education  necessary  for  that  pro* 
fcorion  he  woe  aent,  in  1866,  to  itndj  at  Drant> 

heim  ;  but  his  strong  bias  in  favour  of  music 
continued  to  assert  itself,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Fust  Lendermann.  This  was  in  1867  ;  and 
from  that  date  until  1870  Ohcn  studied  regularly 
during  the  winter  moulha,  while  in  the  summer 
time  lie  joined  ▼ariona  twTelling  theatrical 
companies  as  conductor,  thus  acquiring  invalu- 
able experience.  In  the  year  1870,  however,  he 
bugau  to  settle  down  to  more  serious  study,  and 
betook  himself  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  K.  K.  Richter,  Oscar  Paul,  :ind  Reinecke. 
After  a  course  of  four  years  at  Leipzig  Olsen 
rstonted  to  Sweden  and  nettled  at  Oiriatiana 
(1874),  where  he  worked  as  a  teacher  of  the 
piano,  and  as  a  choirmaster.  He  also  made  use 
of  his  great  talent  for  writing  by  becoming  a 
musical  critic.  When  Svensden  retired  from 
thn  (iirnrtnnhiji  nf  the  Husioal  Sf^Pir'ty  thr  jnint 
waa  oUered  to  Olsen,  who  aooepted  it  and  retained 
it  for  many  jean.  In  1884  he  beoame  nmaieal 
director  to  the  2nd  Norwegian  Infantry  Brigade ; 
and  the  experience  and  skill  which  he  ac(juired 
in  tliis  leading  petition  led  to  his  being  smkod 
to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  of  musical 
director  under  the  Military  Board,  when  that 
office  was  established  by  the  Swedish  Government 
in  1900.  He  thus  ooen  pfiea  aTety  diatingniahed 
position  in  relation  to  militaiy,  as  well  as 
oiTb»^«»tml  nmsio.  Tn  his  capacity  as  director 
he  has  travelled  much,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
dntiee  of  this  and  other  offloee  he  has  oondncted 
p'Tformances  of  his  com po'iit ions  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  (iermany,  and  Austria. 

Ole  Olien  haa  pvodoeed  compoiltlone  of  all 
kinds,  excepting  chamber  music,  which  has  not 
at  present  offered  him  any  attractions  ;  ]>r»flsibly 
on  account  of  his  dramatic  and  military  ten- 
dencies. Of  Ilia  orehestral  works  the  symphony 
in  n  major,  togetbrr  with  the  symphonic  poems 
'  Aas^aardsreien '  and  '  Klf-danoe '  are  accounted 
vaiy  finn  asnmpiss  of  their  dsss.  In  the  sphere 
of  oparatio  mnmo  Olsen  is  well  represented  by 
tbrf>o  grand  operas,  'Stig  Hvide,'  'Lajla,'and 
'5tailo.'  He  has  written  one  oratorio,  'Nideroe,' 
a  fiiiiy  oomedy,  'Svein  Vradt'  and  Ibiir  great 
cantat^us,  *  Ludwi^?  Holber^,'  '  GriflTcnfeld,' 
'Broderbud,'  and  the  'Tourist  Cantata.'  Asa 
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oompeeer  he  ia  mrf  liighly  eatoemed  by  all  who 

have  heard  hi^  inusic,  which  isnf  a  vi  ry  advanced 
type ;  but  he  is  hardly  leas  distinguished  as  a 
poet,  having  written  many  poems  for  sfiecial 
occasions  besides  the  libretti  tor  his  three  operas. 
Olsen's  work  is  characterised  }iy  f»rfat  breadth, 
a  free  modern  versatility  in  style  and  colouring, 
with  plenty  of  Imowledge  of  managing  hia 
resources.  n.  h. 

OLTHOFF,  Statiub,  bom  1 55  5  at  Osiiabruok, 
was  caHed  in  1570  to  the  post  of  cantor  to  the 
Bfaricn-Kirche  at  Rostock  in  Heoklenburg.  In 
1598  he  ia  drsrrihcd  in  the  account-books  of  the 
church  as  MtufiMer  Statius  and  as  occupying  the 
hi^ier  poaition  of  eon-Tsetor.  At  the  instigation 

of  Nathan  or  Nathaniel  Chytra-  un,  tho  Human- 
ist Professor  of  Latin  and  Foetiy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rostock,  who  also  as  reotor  reorganised 
the  chief  school  of  the  town,  Olthofl*  composed 
a  «»>rip^  of  four-pirt  sottin^of  George  Buchanan's 
famous  Latin-verse  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms. 
TUs  work  waa  pnbliahed  at  Frankfort  1886  with 

the  title  :  Psalnuyruin  Dnndis  }Mira}>hrasis 
poetica  Oeorgii  Buchanan  Ocoti  argumentia  ae 
vulodiit  explieata  eUque  illusirata,  etc.  Eitner 
enumerates  successive  editions  of  this  woik  np 
to  16.')'^.  Tlie  musics!  settinp^  hnve  l)een  re- 
published in  the  VierUijaitrsachri/t  j'ur  Munk- 
i9iuen$ekt^  bd.  r,  Olthoff  ntiied  from  aetitn 
work  in  1814,  and  died  at  Boatodk,  Feb.  S8, 

1629.  J.  K.  M. 

OLYMPIE.  Trag^die  lyricjue,  in  three  acts,  . 
imitated  from  Voltaire  by  Dieulafoy  and  Britfaut 
(and  others)  ;  music  by  Spontini.  Produced  at 
the  Academie  iioyale,  Dec.  22, 18 1 0.  At  Berlio, 
in  German  (E.  T.  A.  Hofllnann),  May  14, 
1821  a. 

OMAHA,  Joseph,  bom  .Inly  16,  1866,  at 
Limerick,  son  of  James  O'Mara,  J. P.,  late  high 
sheriff  for  that  city.  In  1889  he  studied  singing 
in  Milati  iiu  irr  Perini  and  Moretti.  On  Feb.  4, 
1891 ,  he  made  his  d^but  as  Ivanhoe  at  the  Hoyai 
Englisli  Opera*  House,  and  was  fiiToarably  re* 
ceived.  He  had  further  teaching  from  Edwin 
Holland,  and  in  189'J  ho  sang  at  the  Popular 
Concerts.  In  189i-95  he  sang  under  H«ris, 
both  in  English  and  Italian,  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  as  Vnn  i  disar,  Hardrcss  Cregan, 
Faustt  Phil^on,  Don  Jos^,  Turiddu,  etc  On 
Iffareh  S,  1808,  he  nttde  a  very  great  snooem  as 
Mike  Murphy  on  the  production  of  Stanford's 
'ShamusO'Brien'at  tho  Op<^ra-ComiqueThentre. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  favourite  tenor  in  the 
Moody- Manners  Opera  Company  in  their  Lon- 
don and  pr'iviiu  ial  sea.sons,  and  has  added  to  his 
repertory  many  Wagnerian  parts,  Myles  in  '  Lily 
of  Killamey,  Raoul,  etc  Brit,  Mtu.  Biog. 
etc.  A.  c. 

ONC&MABKED  OCTAVE.    See  C,  vol.  L 
p.  433. 

OFDRICEK.  FsANS»  Tiolinist»  was  bom  of 

Czech  i>iir«iit:s  at  Prapue,  on  April  'iO,  1S59. 
Hia  lather,  a  good  violinist,  was  the  leader  of 
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ft  tiBAn  oidutln  perfonning  in  «if^  Inlfci^^ 

etc.,  and  early  conveye<l  a  knowledge  of  his 
instrument  to  hia  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  orchestra,  and 
was  knomi  in  Prague  as  a  prodigy.  In  1873 
he  was  9fini  to  the  Conservatorium  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  received  free  tuition  tor  three 
jwn.  In  1879  he  gave  a  eonoart  ftt  PngiMi,  in 
the  course  of  wliich  a  strange  incident  occurred. 
Wieniawski,  who  was  present,  after  hearing 
Ondricek  play  a  movement  from  a  concerto  of 
Moliquo,  stepped  on  to  the  platform  and  publicly 
embraced  the  young  artist.  The  result  of  this 
successful  appearance  was  that  a  rich  merchant 
undertook  his  ftnrther  odnootion,  and  Mut  Urn 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  entered  the 
class  of  Massart,  gaining  a  premier  prix  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Had  he  been  eligible  he 
would  have  won  it  in  his  Arst  year.  After  leav- 
ing the  Conservatoire  he  remained  in  France  for 
two  years,  played  in  Paris  at  Paadeloup's  Ck>n> 
oarti,  and  in  otiiar  Frandi  towna,  and  th«n 
visited  London,  where  he  ap(>ejired  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  is  an 
lionorary  luomber.  After  returning  for  a  short 
time  to  Bohemia,  he  made  a  series  of  tours  on 
the  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Berlin  (in  1884)  and  gave  two  sucoeasful  con- 
oerta  in  tlio  opera<lHNno.  Since  then  he  has 
playe<l  as  a  soloist  in  most  musical  centres  of 
the  world  :  in  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  America, 
the  East,  etc. ,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
orders  and  decorations.  Ondricek  aims  at 
universality,  having  at  his  In^rers'  crvh  the  com- 
plete re^)ertory  of  the  virtuoso  as  woU  as  that  of 
the  dwsieal  play«r.  Ae  a  yonthftd  perfiBrmer 
his  style  was  exceptionally  wild  and  passion- 
ate, but  it  has  now  become  more  restrained,  if 
less  individual.  He  haa  led  string  ijuartets  at 
the  London  Popular  Concerts.  The  most  inter- 
esting number  in  his  repertory  is  tlu  \  i  I'in 
concerto  in  A  minor  of  his  compatriot,  Aut^ju 
DvoMk,  which  ho  intOTprets  with  anthority. 
As  a  composer  he  is  little  known,  except  that 
he  has  frequently  played  a  not  very  satisfactory 
transcription  of  airs  taken  from  Smetana's 
•Verkaufte  Braut'  W.  w.  c. 

OT*rSLOW,  Gborob,  bomatClermont  Ferrand 
(Puy-de-Diime),  July  27,  1784,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Lord  Onslow,  and  deeoended  through 
his  mother,  a  de  Rounleillis,  from  the  family 
of  BrantAiiip.  Alili  i;;i:h  eventually  a  prolific 
composer,  be  !4ho\ved  as  a  child  no  special  love 
for  music,  and  the  lessons  he  took  on  the  piano 
from  Hullmandel,  Dussek,  and  Cramer,  l  iring 
a  stay  of  some  years  in  London,  developed 
nothing  beyond  manoal  dexteri^.  Hnving 
tetnmed  to  France,  and  aettled  in  a  provimee 
mnre  f.tr^i'MjM  for  its  <w»enery  than  for  it'^  oppor- 
tunities ot  ariLatic  relaxation,  he  assouat<ed  with 
■ome  amateurs  who  plaj^  ehamber  mntie^  and 
was  thus  in  111  (  .1  first  to  study  the  violoncello, 
•ad  then  [^after  a  two-years'  visit  to  Vienna,] 


w  compose  worke  modelled  after  tiieoe  which 

gave  so  much  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  fricndj*. 
The  analytical  taculty,  properly  used,  reveals 
to  its  possessor  many  secrets,  bnt  it  n«th« 
supersedes  leesona  from  an  experienced  teacher, 
nor  can  in  any  case  supply  genius.  Thus  Onslow, 
even  after  he  had  composed  a  considerable 
amoant  of  charaher>m«ie,  Mt  the  neeeaeity  ibr 
further  instnji  tiim  before  attempting  dramatic 
composition,  and  applied  to  Keicha,  who  waa 
an  able  master  so  far  as  grammar  went,  bat  in* 
ca{>able  of  transmitting  to  his  pupil  that  sacrsd 
fire  which  he  did  not  possess  himself.  Onslow 
therefore  proved  as  cold  on  the  stage  as  he  had 
done  in  tlie  c<mosrt>room,  and  hia  three  op^tee* 
comiques,  '  L'Alcalde  de  la  Vega '(August  10, 
1824),  *Le  Coljiorteur'  (Nov.  22,  1827),  and 
'  Lb  Due  de  Guise '  (Sept.  8,  1837),  after  secur- 
ing successive  sueeiB  ^ettime,  disappeared,  le«r» 
in<^'  the  overture  to  'The  Colporteur,'  whieh 
for  some  time  was  to  be  heard  in  concert  rooms, 
■a  their  only  repreoentativeL  Hie  three  pahN^ 
lished  symphonies,  though  performed  several 
times  by  the  Soci^t^  dcs  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire, are  also  foigotten.  [He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philliannonic  Society  in  London, 
if]  If'^Vi,  and  wr<>te  a  symphony  for  it.]  A 
musician  of  respectable  attainments  and  inde- 
fatigable indnatry,  an  aooompUahed  gentieman, 
and  moreover  a  man  of  fortune,  he  had  no 
dirtif!u!ty  in  finding  either  editors  or  appreci- 
ative friends,  as  was  proved  by  liis  election  in 
1842  to  aucoeed  Ohemhini  at  the  Inatitut 

Such  an  appointment  mnst  have  hcen  pmtify- 
ing  to  those  musicians  who  believe  with  Butfon 
tint '  genioe  k  nothing  more  than  n  great  power 
of  patience.'  With  the  above  reservationa  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Onslow,  by  the  number 
of  his  works,  and  the  elegant  style  of  his  best 
passages,  merited  tlie  reputation  he  enjoyed 
during  his  lifetime.  He  die<l  at  Clermont  on 
Oct.  3,  1868,  leaving  [a  scena,  '  La  Mort 
d'Abel,'  for  haaa-aolo  and  orchestra,  fonr 
symphonies,]  tiiirl^^foar  qaintct.s  and  thirty- 
six  quartets  for  strings,  six  trios  for  PP.,  violon 
and  violoncello  ;  a  sextuor  (op.  30)  for  PF., 
flute,  clarinet^  horn,  baasomi  and  oontnoaaeou 
or  PP.,  two  vinlirn,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
ooutrabaaso ;  anonetto(op.  77)  for  violin,  viola, 
violoncello^  oontnliuio,  Ante,  oboe,  dnrinel, 
bassoon,  and  honi,  which  he  also  arranged  (op. 
77  his)  Kn  a  sextuor  for  PP.,  flute,  clarinet, 
bom,  bassoon,  and  oontrabasso,  or  for  PF., 
two  iriolina,  viola,  violoncello,  andcontraboaao; 
a  septet  (op.  79)  for  PP.,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon,  and  oontrabaasoi  sonatas  and 
dace  for  PF.  and  violin,  or  violonoello ; 
sonatjis  for  PF.,  four  hands,  and  many  pieces 
for  PF.  solo.  His  quintets  are  undoubtedly 
his  beet  works,  and  contain  much  charming 
nraaia  No.  15,  oalled  'Le  Quintette  de  U 
balle,'  describr"  his  emotions  — the  pain,  the 
irregular  beating  of  his  pulse,  and  bia  gratitDde 
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on  his  recoyerj — ooQiie<^uent  on  an  accident 
that  happened  to  him  in  1890  at  a  wolf-himt, 
where  a  apent  ball  hit  him  in  the  face,  render- 
ing him  somewhat  deaf  in  one  ear  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Ilis  earlier  quiuteta  were  written 
for  two  Tioloncelli,  hot  at  a  certain  performance 
in  EngIaT)r!  the  second  violoncello  failed  to 
urire,  and  it  waa  proposed  that  Dnffonetti 
•bmld  play  the  part«ii  hit  doiib1«>bMi.  Omloir 
positively  refused,  saying  the  effect  would  be 
dreadful.  However,  after  waiting  some  time, 
he  wan  ubiigcd  to  constant,  and  after  a  few  bars 
VM  delight^  with  the  effect.  After  this  he 
wrote  thrni  for  violoncello  and  dnnblr-  bass, 
■ad  the  ]>receiiiag  ones  were  then  rearranged  in 
that  way  under  hit  own  intpeetioB  \ty  G<mH(^ 
the  accomplished  double-bass  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Halovy  pronounced  his  eulogium  at  the  Institut, 
and  printed  it  in  his  S&uvenirs  et  Portraits. 
D'Ort^DO collected  materials  for  his  biography, 
but  only  published  an  abstract  of  tliem  in  t>te 
Aiitustrtl  (1863-64,  p.  113).  F^tjs  drew  his 
informatkm  from  thwe  two  lonraes,  to  whioh 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  detail,  ci.  c. ; 
additions  fnaiDkL  qfJfaL  Biog,  and  Riemanp't 
Jjtxikon. 

O^Df  NOTSB.   On  wind  inatmments  those 

not^  •wliich  arc  pmjKT  tn  the  tulxj  cnijdoyed, 
and  occur  as  natural  hanuouics  of  the  fuuda- 
mcntd  ton*^  are  Iniowa  m  open  notei,  and  are 
thna distinguished  finom  'stopped '  notes  obtainc<I 
on  the  horn  by  the  closing  of  the  bell  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  hand,  and  from  notes 
produced  ^  tiM  maana  of  kaya  or  valves. 
When  keys  or  vnlv??  arr  xw<\  the  fundamental 
length  of  the  tube  is  changed,  and  consequently 
a  DOW  aeriaa  of  harmonica  faiatrodiiead.  D. b. 

OPEN  STRINGS.  In  instrumental  of  the 
violin  ty)>e  where  the  pitch  of  a  note  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  fingers  pressing  the  strings  at 
interrals  of  tones  and  semitones,  the  term  'Open 
String' is  employci  tn  indicate  the  unstojiped 
aoandofoneof  thestretcliedstrinea.  £xample: 
On  tha  Tiolhi,  tb«  note  ^  eaa  be  aonndsd  by 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  A,  D,  or  G  strings,  or  by 
Tibrating  the  first  string  which  is  tuned  to  the 
pitch  of  that  note.  A  small  o  placed  over  the 
note  indioataa  whan  the  ■opsii  attiag*  la  to  bo 
play(*<l.  ^ 

OP£BA  (ItaL  Opera,  abbrev.  of  Lfpera  in 
JMes,  a  'Moiieal  Worlc/  Dmmma  per  la 
Mtuiea ;  Fr.  Op^ ;  Cerm.  Op<-r,  Singspiel}. 
A  drama,  either  tragic  or  oomio,  sung  through- 
oatf  with  appropriate  scenery  and  acting,  to 
tho  aoeooipaiiimant  ofa  ftiU  <wdi«atm> 

I.  CLAaaioAL  Ofska 

It  maj  aaem  atrange  to  speak  of  tiio  Opara 

as  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  existorx  c  ; 
yet  our  search  for  its  origin  leads  us  back  to  a 
time  long  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  sand  he  who  would  read  the  story 
of  ita  infrnoy  aright  mnat  ooUoot  ita  dotaila 


from  the  histoid  of.  ancient  Greece ;  for  it  is  aa 
old  as  fba  dnma  itisUl    It  was  naitniad  at 

Athens,  in  that  glorious  theatre,  the  acoustic 
projxrrties  of  which  have  never  yet  be<»n  rivnlU  d. 
lU  etirlieaL  librettists  were  i£»chylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  its  earliest  orchestra  a  band 
of  lyres  and  flutes.  There  is  no  doubt  abont 
this.  It  is  quite  certain  that  not  only  were 
fho  dionMea  of  tho  'Agamamnon'  and  tho 
'Antigone'  sung  to  the  grandest  music  that 
could  be  produced  at  the  time  they  were  wntt/>n, 
but  also  that  every  wor<l  of  the  dmlo|^e  was 
moaioaUj  declaimed.  Musical  dialogue  baa 
been  cenpiircd  by  unmusical  critics  as  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  contrary 
to  the  praotioe  of  ovwyday  life,  but  not  to  tlio 
principles  of  art.  It  is  necessary  that  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  should  be  very  clearly 
established,  for  unless  we  make  it  our  starting- 
pdnt  we  shall  never  aniva  at  the  true  raison 
(V cfrt-  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  nor  be  prepared  with 
a  satisliMtory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  those  who^ 
like  Addiaon  and  Steele^  ooodamn  it  aa  a  moo* 
strous  anomaly.  It  is  open  to  no  charge  of 
incoiiMifJt«ncy  to  which  the  spoken  drama  is  not 
ecfually  exposed.  The  poet  writes  his  tragedy 
in  verse,  haeanao  ho  thereby  gains  the  power  of 
f>\-prrssing  great  thniiglits  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  digni^  that  language  can  command. 
His  verses  are  sung,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
invested  with  a  deeper  pathos  than  the  most 
careful  form  of  onlinsry  declamation  can  reach. 
No  one  objticts  to  the  Iambics  of  the  '  Seven 
against  Thebes,'  w  the  blank  verse  of  '  King 
John ' ;  yet  surely  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  is  not  more  rudely  shocked  by  the  melo> 
diona  Ahf  meeermi  mm  tradUot  ottered  by 
the  Commends  tore  after  Don  Giovanni  has 
pierce<l  him  through  with  lii«  sword,  than  by 
the  toucltiug  couplet  with  which  i'rince  Arthur, 
at  tiie  moment  of  hia  death,  breaka  forth  into 
rhyme 

O  me  !  my  ancle'a  «pliit  is  In  theae  stones  >• 
Hsavsn  take  air  SOU,  sad  Sngisad  feetp  ai7  boBssl 

The  conventionalities  of  common  life  are  vio- 
lated no  less  signally  in  the  one  oaae  than  in 
the  oAer ;  yet,  in  the  opera  aa  well  as  in  the 
plajt  the  vaanlt  of  thrir  violation  is  an  artistic 

conception,  r-«  fa-<i?lyderprniblc  on  logical  (jnmnds 
as  the  pruportions  ol  a  statue  or  the  culouriug 
ofa  piotnre— neither  of  which  are  faithfid  inita- 
ti  of  nature,  though  founded  upon  a  natural 
ideaL>y- 

TImss  appear  to  have  been  the  views  enter- 
tained, towards  the  close  of  tiie  10th  oentuiy, 
by  ft  littlr  1  ind  of  men  of  letters  and  musidana 
— all  ardent  disciple  of  the  Renaissance — who 
met  in  Florenee  at  the  honee  of  Qfovaani  Bardi, 
Coll  to  dt  ^'trnio,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
resuscitating  the  style  of  musical  declaaaatioE 
peuullU  tofllWk  liagedyi  Tbk  end  ma  lin> 
attainable.  The  antagonism  betwe^  Orask  and 
modem  tonalitiea  would  alone  have  inflbtd  to 
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make  it  an  impossibility,  hsd  there  been  no 
other  difficulties  in  the  way.  But,  just  as  the 
search  for  the  philosopher  s  stone  resulted  in 
aome  of  the  most  tmportrat  dieooveriee  known 
to  chemistry,  this  vain  rTulf'avour  to  restore  a 
lost  art  led  to  the  one  thing  upon  which,  above 
all  others,  the  future  &te  of  ih»  Lyric  Drama 
depended — and  compassed  it,  on  this  wise. 

Among  the  rmiaieians  who  frequented  the 
Count  of  Vemio's  Hunima  were  three  whose 
aamee  afterwarda  beeame  eelebmtsd.  Yinoenio 

Galile^the  father  of  the  groat  astmnomrr — 
was  a  pupil  of  the  old  school,  but  burning  to 
strike  out  something  new.  Jaoopo  Peri  and 
Qittlio  Oaoinni  were  young  men,  with  little  or 
no  knowleflge  of  counterpoint,  but  gifted  with 
a  wealth  of  original  genius,  and  autticient  energy 
of  ohMnoter  to  enable  them  to  tun  it  to  the 
beat  account.  All  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
thoroughly  diasatistied  with  the  music  of  the 
period,  and  longing  for  a  style  of  composition 

better  fitted  to  express  the  varyiyig  mhaHna  of 

human  passion  Hian  that  then  generally  culti- 
Taled.  The  first  result  of  their  tentative 
elTorta  to  reach  this  tong-eherbhed  Ideal  waa 

the  invention  of  the  cantata — a  .secular  com- 
position for  a  single  voice  accompanied  by  a 
single  instrument.  Galilei  produced  a  work 
of  this  deaorlption  entitled  *  n  Ooote  Ugoliuo,' 
whieh  has  unhappily  been  lost.  Caccini — 
already  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice, 
and  the  enellenoe  of  his  performanoe  upon  tiio 
lute — wrote  a  number  of  shorter  pieces,  which 
he  fmng  with  unbounded  applause  at  bardi's 
house,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  theorbo, 
played  by  Bardilla.  Some  of  these  Canzonette 
wen-  publislie<l,  in  1fi02,  under  the  title  of  '  L© 
nuove  Musiche ' ;  and  an  entire  verse  of  one  of 
^em  will  be  foond  in  Ihe  article  ItoiiODiA  in 
the  present  volume.  They  are,  indeed,  most 
interesting,  exam]>lra  of  the  earliest  phase 
of  till'  style — titly  calleil  Monodic — which  ex- 
cluin^^rd  the  contrapuntal  riohneee  of  the  poly- 
phonic 8Lho<jl  for  the  aimplest  of  ifielodies, 
coDlmed  to  a  single  part,  and  acconiiianiod  by 
a  base,  whieh  waa  often  not  only|Hini})le,  but 
of  the  rude.st  pos-sible  construction.  The  par- 
ticular verse  to  whieh  we  have  referred  —  Dif''Ii 
voi  $e  di  me  vi  calc — is  uxcopLiuually  symmetricul 
in  form.  As  a  r"nnni]  rnWr-thn  m'-lHi-n  of 
this  transitional  period  were  so  destitute  of 
what  we  now  call  'Figure,'  as  to  bo  all  but 
amorphous ;  and  it  ia  prsduwly  to  this  peculi- 
arity that  we  are  indebted  for  the  extraordinary 
dTect  they  wrought.  All  that  thq^coijipaaars 
aimed  fft^n  constructing  them  was  the  exact 
oratoricAl  rendering  of  the  words  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  ;  and  in  striving  to  attain  this 
they  uaconsciously,  and  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration,  achieved  that  potent  medium  of 
pa^iojjate  cx]ire88ion  which  alone  was  needed 
to  make  the  Lyric  {)raina  possible — pure,  well- 
aecented,  declamatory  recitative.    Not,  as  they 


fondly  imagined,  the  exact  method  of  delivery 
cultivated  by  the  Oi*eek  drnmatii^t^i  ;  but,  we 
may  fairly  believe,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
oonsiatent  with  i3b»  modem  aouo— the  tnie 
^fmica  pitrlantf  ,  or  Stilo  rappreseniatho,  whivh, 
by  regulating  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in 
aooordanea  imh  Hm  principles  <rf  sound  rhetoric 
cal  science,  iBVWts  them,  if  the  experience  of 
nearly  three  centuries  may  be  truate<l,  with  an 
amount  of  dramatic  j>ower  attainable  by  no 
other  meana. 

The  necessity  for  snmr  su.  provision  as  this 
must  have  been  painfully  ipparent  to  all  think- 
ing men.  The  nol v Li) a  i o  ach ooh  brought  to 
absolute  perfection  by  Palestrina  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  was  utte£ly  unfit  for  dramatic 
purposes  ;  yet,  in  ignorance  of  a  more  appropri- 
ate form  4rf  exprsaaion,  attempta  to  turn  it  to 
account  in  tliut  ilirection  had  not  been  want- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  great  part  of  Foliziano's 
'Orfeo,'  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century,  was  set  to  music  of  some  kind  ;  and 
Leo  Alhtin'^  mentions,  jn  hl«  '  pr»^tpipa^.in    i..  ' 

the  namC^  of  eight  tnnttj^.Al  rn|.r^«i|m|nHi^nw  y^Q. 

dneed  between  the  yjvtrt  1M>  and  The 

l^re  titles  of  fKese  works,  to  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Claudio  Merulo  is  attached,  are  all 
that  now  remahi  to  us  ;  and,  unfortunately,  we 
possess  no  printed  copiaa  of  three  still  mora 
important  productions — '  II  Satire,'  *  La  Dis- 
pftnL2inf||ij i^i  Filnno^ '  and  Uiuooodella Gieca ' 
— set  to  mosio  oy  Emili6  del  OavaUeri,  tha 
two  first  in  1590,  and  the  lost  in  1595  ;  but 
wo  may  form  a  tolerably  safe  estimate  of  their 
stylo  from  that  of  Orazio .  Yeoohi!s^J^'  Amfi- 
parnasso,'  perfornjcd ^t  .Modepa-in  1594,  and 
printed  soon  aTEei  wanls  in  Venice.  Tlii.s  curious 
Commcdia  armonica,  as  the  composer  himself 
calls  it,  ia  preoented  in  the  form  of  a  seriea  of 
ma^liigals  for  five  voices,  written  in  the  true 
polyphonic  style,  and  equally  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  eilect,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  their  oonatmetion.  There  ia  no  over* 
ture  ;  and  no  instrumental  acoompanirocTit  or 
ritomello  of  any  kind.  When  tiie  atage  is 
occupied  by  a  single  character  only,  the  four 
superfluous  voices  are  made  to  dng  behind  the 
scenes  ;  when  two  |»ersona  are  needed  for  the 
action  tlure  are  ke]it  out  of  sight.  All  doubt 
on  this  point  is  removed  by  the  woodonta  wiUi 
which  the  music  is  illustrated  ;  but  l>eforc  we 
condemn  the  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  we 
must  remember  that  the  grand  old  madrigalist 
only  uses  his  "^^rf  IL  as  later  cotu|>o^i« 

have  used  the  on^lu  stra.  He  could  not  leave 
his  characters  to  sing  without  any  accompani- 
ment whatever ;  and  has  therefore  snpporlad 
them,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  enforced 
the  action  of  the  scene  bj  the  only  harmonic 
means  within  his  nadi.  [On  tiie  condition  of 
performance  of  the  earliest  operas,  see  the 
Sammi'lhapfft  of  the  Int.  Mm.  Qfs.,  iv.  175 
and  404,  by  Alfred  Heuss ;  and  tiie  M<mUUy 
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It  must  be  oonfeMed  that  though  .^razio 

Vecrhi  was  &  skilful  contrapuntist  andTeri 
waa  not,  the  Florentine  composer  had  all  the 
advsntage  oa  Us  aide,  when,  three  years  ftfler 
th«  int  perfonnanoe  of  '  L'  Amfipamasao,'  he 
prodaoed  his  music  to  Rinuccini's  '  Dafne. ' 
Count  fiardi  having  been  summoned  to  Rome 
in  1692  to  act  as  Maestro  di  camera  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  the  meetings  formerly  held  at 
his  house  were  transferred  to  that  of  his  friend 
Jaoopo  Ooni,  tm  mfhiuiMtio  a  patron  of  tiio 
Fine  Arts  as  himself.  It  was  at  the^^^lifzo 
Corsi  that '  Dafne '  was  first  privately  performed 
in  1597.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains;  but 
Peri  himself  telU  oa,  in  the  fHreface  to  his 
'Eoridice,'  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  instigation 
of  Signor  Cond  and  the  poet  Kinuouini,  'in 
order  to  test  the  effect  of  the  pertienlar  kind 
of  melody  which  they  imagined  to  be  identical 
with  that  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  throughout  their  draitias '  ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  account  given  by  Giov.  Halt. 
I>oni  that  'it  charmed  the  whole  city.'  The 
mcoees  of  the  experiment  was,  indeed,  so  decided 
that  in  tiie  year  1600  ^eri  wsa  inrlted  to  pn»> 
Tide  a  still  greater  woT-k  to  grace  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  King  Henri  IV, 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  tliat  he  prodofled  lii*  fiwiwyyi 
'  Euridice,'  the  first  true  Italian  opera  that  was 
ever  performed  in  public,  and  the  acknowledged 
pfototype  of  all  later  deralopmenta  of  the 
Dramma  jxr  la  miiiim.'StJTie  work  excited  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  attention.  Ottavio 
Rinuocini  furnished  the  libretto.  Several  uoble- 
m  m  t )  >k  put  in  the  public  performance.  Be- 
hind the  scenes.  Signor  Corsi  himself  presided 
at  the  har^Michord,  assisted  by  three  friends, 
who  played  ui>on  the  ehitarrone,  the  lira  graade 
or  viol  di  ganiba,  and  the  theorbo  or  large  lute. 
Tbese  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  three 
flutes  used  in  a  certain  ritomello,  seem  to  have 
oompriaed  the  entire  orchestra  ;  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  freedom  most  have  been  acconlcd 
to  the  [>erformers  with  regard  to  their  manner 
of  employing  them ;  for  In  the  barred'  soors 
poblishcd  at  Florence,  with  a  dedication  to 
Maria  de'  Medici,  in  1600,  and  reprinted  at 
Venioe  in  1608,  the  accompaniment  consists  of 
HttU  mote  than  an  onlinary  figured  l>as8.  This 
score  is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  Hawkins  did 
not  even  know  of  its  existence,  and  Bumey 
— eaeeded  in  diaooverhig  one  example  only,  in 
the  pcwcH-sion  of  the  Marchese  Rinuf  cini,  a 
descendant  of  the  poet,  at  Florence  ;  but  a  copy 
of  the  Venice  edition  is  happily  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Peri  himself  tfUs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  a 
portion  of  t hut  interesting  work  was  written  by 
Cbeoini,  thoogh  hia  own  name  alone  appeara 
npoo  tiM  titlO'pBge ;  hut  OMoini  alio  eat  tho 


en^ire^  libiet**»  to  music,  on  his  own  account, 
aniFpublished  it  in  Florence  in  the  same  year 
(1600X  with  a  dedieation  to  Giovanni  BardL 
The  style  of  the  two  operas  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  whole  soeuea  nj|^t  easily  be  transferred 
fifom  one  to  the  other,  witbont  attraeting  notioe ; 
thoogh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  situa- 
tions,  such  as  that  in  which  Orpheus  n  ttirns 
with  Euridice  from  Hades,  wherein  I'eri  has 
reached  a  higher  level  of  dramatic  expression 
than  his  rival.  It  is,  jwrhaps,  for  this  rea.son 
that  Caooini's  '  Euridice '  seems  never  to  have 
bean  honooied  with  a  pnblio  performance ;  the 
young  OQjn poser  was,  however,  commissioned  to 
produce  for  the  wedding  festivities  another 
Favola  in  fMuiea,  entitled  '  II  Rapimento  di 
Cefalo,'  some  portion  of  which  afterwardt 
pcared  among  the  '  Nnove  nnisichc.* 

The  study  of  theseearlv  attemnta  becomes 
especially  Inuresting,  wnen  we  regard  them  aa 
the  faih»t  possible  types  of  the  style  of  com- 
position which  characterised  the  first  |>eri|0d  of 
the  history  of  the  modem  Lyric  Drama. 

The  immitdutij  rtmB^ai  tfaeir  mceen  waa tiio 
"^TfT"'*^'""  vf  t^"  ^pnrn  a*  s  form  of  art  no 
longer  tentative,  but  fairTy  established  upon 
tme  aathetie  principles,  embarrasaed  by  no 
grave  jtractical  difficulties,  and  perfectly  con* 
sistent,  in  all  its  details,  with  the  received 
traditions  of  classical  antiquity — which  last 
recommendation  waa  no  light  one,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  whose  reverence  for  Greek  and 
Roman  customs  amounted  to  a  species  of  in- 
sanity. It  was  impossible  Klni^maii  oonld 
be  {>crmitted  to  nioiio{>oli8e  an  invention  con- 
ceived in  such  complete  accordance  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  age — the  latest  product  of  liiu 
Renaissance.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  scene  of 
its  triumphs  transferred  befoio  long  toMafl^jja, 
in  which  city  the  second  period  of  itanistory 
was  inangnrated  with  extraordinary  splendour 
in  the  year  1 607,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Francesco  Gouzaga  with  Margherita,  Infanta 
of  Savoy.  At  the  invitation  of  Vinceuzo  (ion- 
saga,  the  reigning  Duke,  Rinucofaii  prepared  for 
this  festival  the  libretti  of  two  o}ieras,  entitl-fl 
'Dafne'  and  'Arianna,'  the  first  of  which  was 
aet  to  mnsio  by  If  aroo  di  Zanobi  da  Gai^tiano^ 
and  the  second  by  Olandio  Montcverde,  the 
Duke's  Maestro  di  Cappella — a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  already  famous  for  the  boldness 
of  his  oppoeition  to  the  eatabliahed  rules  of 
couritorjKiiiit.  l?<>th  operas  wore  written  in 
the  newly  invented  Stilo  rapyieseiUaiiut ;  and 
both  were  deeerredly  suooesefhl,  though  not  in 
an  equal  degree.  After  the  first  iK-rformanoaof 
'  Dafne  *  *e  hear  of  it  no  more  ;  bnt  '  Arianna ' 
produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the 
audience,  more  eM{K^-ially  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  forsaken  Aria<ine  U'waiLs  the  departure  of 
her  faithless  lover,'  that  Montcvenle  was  at 


'  Tbl»  •cenc    /<M(-w/<>mi  morir* — nocnllr  known  u  Uia  •  1a. 
it  •!  Ariaidn*'— la  stniMt^tk*  «u;^pOTU«n  of  tha  spam  tluU 
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invilfd  to  oompoae  another  opera,  for  tlie 
ensuing  year.  For  the  sabjeot  of  this  he  chose 
the  neveT'Wearying  story  of  Orf^us  and  Eury- 
dioa,  whieh  waa  dnmatiaed  for  him  by  aoma 

poet  whose  name  has  not  transpired.  The  new 
work — entitled  '  Orfeo,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
Peri's  illastratioo  of  the  same  myth — was  in 
many  resiiects  iramea-surably  sapeiior  to  any 
tliat  had  preceded  it.  Though  Montevfrde  did 
not  actually  invent  the  opera,  he  proved  himself 
muH  oulH^Kut  to  deal  with  it  than  any  man 
then  living.  Dramatio^ expression  waa  one  of 
the  most  prominent'clit^ic^riatica  of  his  genius. 
Moreover,  he  waa  an  accomplished  vjg^t ;  and 
while  his  natural  love  fflrinstrumental  music 
tempted  him  to  write  for  a  far  larger  orchestra 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to 
Ining  together,  hia  teehnioal  skill  enabled  him 
to  turn  its  reaoiiroea  to  excellent  account.  The 
instruments  used  on  the  oooaaion  of  the  first 
performance  were — 


3  Riissti  ila  K»mba. 
i  Tnin.lionl. 

I  iit:^;aiy. 
'-'  Cornetli. 

I  Fkutino    alls  viffesima 

Sfrcijtida. 
1  CUriQO,  con  8  Trombe 


^  OravicnmbaH. 

10  Viol>-  <la  hraixo. 
1  Ai  pa  doppia. 
2Vi;>1itil  piceoli  alls  Fran 

SChttarroni. 
S  Oisul  di  Isgwx 

Hawkina,  strangely  misinterpntiiig  the  lists 

of  characters  and  instniments  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  printed  score,  imagines  every 
linger  to  have  beoi  Moompvnied  by  an  instra> 
ment  of  some  particular  kind  »ct  a{virt  for  hia 
nxclusive  use.  A  very  slight  examination  of 
the  music  will  sufhoe  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea*  Nevertheless,  the  instruments  ar<; 
really  so  oontrn^trrl  mid  combined  as  to  inv»'.st 
each  oharacter  and  scene  with  a  marki^  indi- 
▼idnalily  wldoh  oannot  but  have  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  performance.  The  intro- 
ductory toccata — foundt'd,  throughout,  upon  a 
single  chord — in  followed  hy  a  ritoruoUo  so 
grace Adly  oonoeived  that,  had  it  been  written 
even  in  our  own  timi\  its  siniplt  I  f^anty  could 
scarcely  have  raile<i  to  please.'  Another  ritor- 
aello,  in  five  parts,  is  written  is  olees  imitation, 
almost  resembling  canon.  The  recitatives  are 
accom|Minied,  sometimes,  by  a  figured  bass  only  ; 
and  sometimes  by  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
names  of  wbioh  are  indicated  at  the  bsginning. 
A  roinplcte  score  of  the  opfra  was  publiahiKl 
at  Venice  in  1609,  and  reprinted  in  1615.  A 
copy  of  the  seeeittd  edition,  mm  ptesstved  in 
ths  Royal  Libmy  at  Bnckingham  Palaoe,  waa 
formerly  in  tlie  powession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
who  quoted  from  it  largely  in  vol.  iii.  of  his 

Tim  eroenae  attmdaat  vpotk  the  imdnotion 

WteUrMd't  ywinna  Oahritli,  and  alw  ta»  Htuotoal  MsMmwei 

IMbliBbwt  in  ih«  Mutietd  Timm  tot  Hardi  IMS. 

>  Th«  ttDpcAta  and  ritornallo  will  be  foaiul  entire  la  an  eMay 
On  th*  l.i_ff.  Work,  AMrf  In/tx^cr  of  Monttrardt,  Dcintad  la  tM 
JtHrteat  Ttmt*  for  April  IflM.  Th<«  toooaU  !■  also  (tren  ta  VMn'e 
Mmte  «f  th»  I  Tth  r Vn/nry  (OxAml  BMorp  of  MnHe.  x\X.  UL  Ik  A). 
«lMte  a  cloM  analyd*  o(  the  «huU  work  U  aUu  gtvea. 


of  these  early  opens  mut  have  been  enoiiuoMi 

The  gorgeous  dresses,  and  other  incidrnUl  sp- 
pointmenta,  oocasionally  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  period,  anflleinitly  explain  why  the 
Dravmin.  in  Mif^ica  was  resepx'd  exclusively 
for  the  «iit.w^^Ainm«tn^  nf  prim«>«^  on  occasions 
of  exiraordmary  public  rejoicing.    Ko  aui-h 
occasioiit  appear  to  have  presented  themselves 
r  r  some  considerable  time  after  the  marriage  of 
i:'  ranoeaoo  Gonzaga.    Aooordingly  we  find  that, 
afler  following  up  *  Orfeo  *  with  a  grand  Mytho* 
logical  Sf"  1 1^1  de  called  '  II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate,' 
Monteverde  produced  no  more  dramatic  works 
till  the  yearltf|4,  when,  having  settled  per- 
manently InT^eek  lie  wrote,  at  tlie  inataBee 
of  Girolamo  Mocenigo,  an  Intermezzo,  *  II  Com- 
battimento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,'  in  which 
he  introdneed,  for  the  Unt  time,  two  important 
orchestral   effects,    whicli   havo  remained  in 
common  use  to  the  present  day  —  pizziaito 
passages  for  the  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
well-known  tr^i^o.    [See  HONTBYSEDK.]  "In 
1630  ho  again  took  liigher  ground,  and  com- 
potiod,  for  the  marriage  of  Oiustiniana  Mocenigo 
with  Lorenso  Oiostiniani,  a  grand  opera  called 
'Proserpina  Rai)ita,*  which  was  brought  out 
with  extraordinary  magniticence,  and  soems  to 
have  been  very  successful.  Tlve  muiiic,  however, 
waa  soon  destined  to  be  forgotten  ;  for  this  waa 
the  year  rendere<i  nieinorahle  by  thf  tpn-iMo 
glague,  which,  completely  devastating  the  larger 
ifRum  dties,  rendered  all  intelleettta!  adTanee- 
inent  for  the  time  being  impossible.    As  we 
shall  presently  see,  when  it  had  had  time 
to  recover  from  this  serious  hindrance,  art 
flourishod  mon  brilliantly  than  ever ;  but 
before  proceeding  with  Uie  history  of  ita 
triumphs  in  Venice,  it  ia  neorasary  that  wo 
ahonld  ^anee  for  a  monMBt  at  ita  poaitiou  in 
some  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Piotro  della  Valle,  writing  in  1640,  tells  us 
that,  like  Tragedy  at  Athens  under  the  guid' 
aooe  of  Thespis,  the  T.^Q^J>iiMn«.  made  ita  first 
appearance  in  ^flme_n].nn  a  cart.  During  the 
Cymival  of  1606  this  amBolant  theatre  wag. 
driven  (ro^  'sneet  to  street,  sormonnted  by  s 
movable  stage,  whereon  five  masked  performers 
etiaclt'd  little  play,  set  to  music  for  them  by 
VsmIo  Quagliati.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Della  Tails  himselt  Ho  it 
was  who  arranged  the  performances,  and  in- 
duced Quagliati  to  write  the  music  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  saooess  of  tiie  experiment,  that 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  after 
midnight,  the  little  hn.vA  of  strollers  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  u  never- failing  con< 
oomse  of  admiring  spaetetois.  R^ngh  indeed 
must  these  primitive  perfnimai^ce-^  have  been 
when  compared  with  the  entertainments  pre- 
ssntsd  to  die  FlonDtiiiss  by  Peri  and  Caociiii ; 
yet  it  is  strange  tiin^  notwithstanding  their 
favourable  reception,  we  hear  of  no  attempts 
either  to  repeat  them  or  to  encourage  the 
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intmdnrtion  of  anything  better,  ontil  the  year 
when  a  mu^^l  drama  called  '  II  Ritoruo 
<n  AtigoHo  nail'  InSie'  ftppeftn  to  luiTe  bean 

pHvatply  pcrfonnrd  in  tho  palac£_  X)/  one  of 
tke  Eoman  noblea.  The  composition  is 
awribed,  in  Lady  M efgmi'i  J4h  ^  7Vm«t 
«f  Salmtor  Men,  to  •  oompoeer  MBiid  Tignali. 
Thia  name  is  considered  by  Mr.  S.  8.  Stratt^n 
to  be  a  oormptiou  of  Tenaglia,  whoae  '  Ciearco ' 
was  piodiioed  at  Eome  in  1661.  Bapgwnta- 
tionsof  thia  Iciit'^  %vf  rf  nftrrwarris  notuncoiiimon  ; 
but  many  j^e*ra  elaoaed  before  any  really  great 
o|Mf»  WM  produeed  iiftlM  •tenial  dty. 

The  Bologneee  claim  to  hsn  eaoooraged  the 
opera  in  VnryTrrly  times,  an'!  pv^n  to  have 
invented  it ;  imt  ihey  are  iar  Irum  being  able 
to  prove  their  case.  A  ohronologwal  ofttalogne, 
published  at  Bologra  in  '[7''7,  L'ivea  a  list  of 
*U  the  mnaical  drauiaa  |>erforui«d  in  the  city 
fnm  tho  year  1(KH>  down  to  fh»t  ia  whidi  it 
was  (H-intcii.  Tlie  Mints  of  the  poetS  who 
famished  the  libretti  are  here  very  carefully 
recorded,  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  no 
native  oomposw  is  mentioned  until  the  year 
whf'Ti  ^"lirolamo  Gisn^bbi  bron;:'!it  for- 
his  '  AijdiQmeda,'  whicu  produced  ao  great 
Ml  imprcnumtDK  it  wu  again  nviTsd  in  16S8. 
The  works  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian 
compnspri  seem,  however,  to  Imvp  met  with  a 
more  lavourable  reception  at  Bologna  than  the 
pradneta  of  native  genius.  Peri's  '  Buridictt.' 
was  perfonnr'ii  there  in  1601,  luvl  again  in 
1616,  on  which  occasion  it  attracted  a  vast 
and  moat  enthwiaBtio  andienoe ;  and  for  very 
many  years  afterwards  the  Bolognese  were  quite 
contented  with  the  importation  of  suooessful 
operaji  from  Venice. 

Hm  aarly  records  of  the  *Trii^l''^ —  '*  

are  larnentaVily  imperfect.  We  hear  of  no 
flpera  produced  in  fiaplee  unti^  1&A6.  when 
nBSSoB  ia  nada  of  a  paatledo  called  *Amor 
nott  a  legge,'  by  several  different  composers, 
none  of  who*io  names  havo  transpired.  It  m'rins, 
however,  mure  reasonable  to  believe  tiiut  our 
information  is  at  fuit,  than  that  a  school 
whi'-h  aft*' r wards  became  so  deservedly  famous 
should  have  been  hrst  called  into  existence  at 
aa  lato  a  pariod.  BtiU,  wa  aamiot  Att  to 
observe  that,  notwithatanding  the  enthusiastic 
enltivation  of  dramatic  nnisic,  the  centres  of 
ita  development  were,  at  this  |icriod,  very  far 
from  numerous.  The  more  luxuriantly  it 
f!nnris!ic;i  in  :\ny  hi^^hly  privilagsd  city,  tha  IiSSS 
^    we  hfar  i-l'  il  el.H«-vv  here. 

^  Tho  third  aUu:^:  in  tita  Matinj  of  tha  Lyric 
Drama  was  preluded  by  the  bold^pyaCor  of  its 
patrr>nage  from  the  Prince  to  JJiajicople.  In 
the  year  1037  the  famous  theorbo  player, 
Benedetto  fWap,  and  Wuioaaao  Manelli  da 
T|^(ll*r  thf  ?T-iTiT]'.Mv,.r.  npfned  at  their  Own 
TOtvate  nak  the  tirat  pubjio  onera-^onaa  in 
Vaaiaa,  nndar  tlia  naoia  of  tha  TaatnT  di  San 
Oaaaiaiio.   Far  thia  naar  iiiaatra  Vanari  inoto 


the  words,  and  Manelli  thf  music,  of  an  opera 
called  '  Andromeda/  which  waa  so  well  received 
that  in  following  yaar  tha  aame  twoanthan 
l?ronfrht  out  a  second  work,  '  T.a  Maga  ful- 
minata';  while  iu  1639  the  text  of  Oiolio 
Strml'a  «La  Dalia.  aaaia  b  Bpoaa  dal  Sola' 
was  set  to  music,  eithar  by  Manelli  or  Paolo 
Sacrati — itisdifRcult  to  say  which, — and  Ferrari 
produced  '  L*  Anuida '  to  poetry  of  his  own. 
Thia  waa  an  a^^gatfjU-yaoiu  Before  its  doaa, 
MontavcrJe  once  more  appeared  before  tha 
pnlHia  with  a  new  opera  called  'L'  Adona,' 
whidi  tan  oontinQonaiy  till  the  Ownival  of 
1640;  and  his  pupil,  Pier- Francesco  Caletti- 
Bnini,  nicknamed  by  the  V^«n^•tians  '  II  Checco 
Ca-Cavalli,''  made  his  hnt  appearance  aa  a 
dramatic  ooropoaer  with  'Le  Nozia  di  Pelao 
e  di  Tetide ' — -a  work  which  proved  him  to  be 
not  only  the  fiutbful  disciple  of  an  eminent 
Maairo,  but  a  tma  ganina,  with  originality 
enough  to  anable  him  to  carry  on  that  Mtustro't 
work  in  a  spirit  free  from  all  trace  of  servile 
imitation.  Uia  natural  taste  suggested  the 
cultivation  of  a  more  flowing  atyla  of  malodj 
than  that  in  which  liis  contemjwraries  were 
wont  to  indulge ;  and  he  was  not  so  bigoted 
a  dUseipSa  of  the  Renaiaaanoa  as  to  thitdc  it 
neoeaaary  to  sa<Titirc  that  taste  to  the  insane 
Hellenic  prejutlice  which  would  have  banished 
rhythmic  melody  from  the  opera  for  uu  better 
T«aaon  Aan  tint  it  waa  unknown  in  the  tima 

of  PciiLles.  Vinrrrti'o  rrixlilei  and  his  Floren- 
tine associates  condemned  auoh  melody  as 
puerile  and  degraded  to  tiia  laat  degree.  MiMita- 
verde  never  ventured  to  introduce  it,  save  in 
his  ritornt'lli.  Hut  Cavalli-  as  he  is  now 
generally  called — uot  only  employed  it  oon- 
atantiy,  for  tha  aake  of  relieving  the  monotony 
of  continuous  recitative,  but  even  foreshadowed 
the  form  of  the  r^lar  aria,  by  that  return  to 
tiia  lizat  part  which  waa  alterwarda  indioated 
by  the  term  Da  Capo.  CavaUi's  genius  waa  aa 
prolific  as  it  was  original. ~  The  author  of  Le 
GlorU  della  Poesia  e  della  jViinira  (Venice, 
1730)  gives  the  names  of  thjrt^-lj ji r ^ - t>eraa 
which  he  produced,  for  Venice  alone,  between 
the  years  1637  and  1666.  F^tis  mentions 
thirty-nina,  bnt  Qnadvio  aaanraa  Oi  that  ha 
wrote,  altogether,  more  than  forty  i  Boinaj 
laments  that  after  <?i!ip'eTit  seArch  he  could  meet 
with  the  music  of  only  one,  '  L*  Erismena,'  pro- 
duced in  16ftfi  ;  but  complete  copies  of  twenty, 
including  two  undoubted  autographs,  may  bo 
found  in  the  Contarini  oolloctiou  in  the  library 
of  8.  ICark  at  Venice ;  and  Hbn  autograph  of 
'  L'  Egisto '  is  preserved  in  tha  Lnparial  Library  - 
at  Vienna.  Some  interesting  erHrn)«]«'H  fmm 
'  L'  Erismena '  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Bumey's  HiMory ;  and  a  oomparimi  of  theaa 
with  the  sobjoined  extract  from  an  air  in  *  II 
Giaaona'  (1649).  with  accompaniments  for 
two  vidina  and  a  bass,  will  ahow  that  tha 
I  flMStak '  tJM*  rkaafe. «« Iks  Simi  «l«to«iaL* 
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oomposer'a  fading  for  melody  was  bj  BO 

exhibited  in  one  production  only. 


n  r 


-H.  •^.''1: 


etc. 


Cavalli'g  pro^liJfifi;^Q,n  for  rlivtliyiir  mfilofiv 
was  fully  sbare'l  by  his  talented  contemporary, 
Man)  Antonio  Cyti— a  pupil  of  the  oelebratod 
Roman  Maestro,  Giaconio  Carissiini,  to  whoso 
example,  though  he  himself  did  not  care  to 
write  for  the  stage,  the  dramatic  composers  of 
the  day  wen  indebted  for  a  higher  ideal  than 
they  could  |>ossiMy  have  conceive<l  without  his 
assistance.  Honest  work  in  one  branch  of  art 
•eldom  fUla  to  react  favoiirably  upon  another ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  by  transferring  to  the 
opera  the  method^  of  phrasing  and  instrunienta- 
tSon  employed  by  Osriwimi  in  the  Cantata  di 


Camera,  Cesti  not  only  elevatc<l  the  former  to 
a  more  diKnified  level  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained,  but  at  the  same  time  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  triumphant  suooeas.  His 
earliest  attempt,  'I^Omiitea' — first  performed 
at  Venice  in  1649.atttieTeatrDdeiSS.  Apostoli, 
in  fho  taefh  of  Cavdtt'a  'GiaMma'  at  tiM rival 
house  of  S.  Cassiano — retained  its  popularity, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  for  more  than 
thirty  years.    01  his  later  operas,  six — *  Ceaars 
amante,'  '  La  Dori,  o  lo  schiavo  regio^*  *Tito^* 
'  Argene, Gcnserico, '  and  *  Argia '—were  written 
for  Venioe^  and  two— 'La  Scbiava  fortunata' 
and  * n  Fomo  d'  oro' — for  Vtauna.    Many  of 
these  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irretrievably  lost ; 
but  we  still  possess  enough  to  give  us  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  composer's  general  style.  Some 
fragmenta  from  *V  Orontaa,*  disoorered  in  a 
MS.  music-book  once  belonging  to  Sal vator Rosa, 
will  be  found  in  voL  iv.  of  Bumey's  Mitiory ; 
and  •  Mtmplote  aeoro  of  'II  Foano  d*  oro*  ia 
praawad  at  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Libr&ry. 
A  score  of  '  La  Dori '  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection  formed  by  Uie  late 
AhW  OuitiBl ;  and  tha  libniy  of  GhriafcChur^ 
Oxford,  boasts  fifteen  of  Cesti's  cantatas,  whicn 
ditt'er  but  little  in  style  from  his  music  written 
for  fha  fheatn. 

The  honours  of  the  V«ii||||B^.school  wera 
upheld,  about  this  time,  by  acrowdof^)opular 
co|Bg(|g0rs,  the  most  suooessful  of  whom  were 
C&rlb  Pallavioino,  D.  Oiov.  L^^renzi,  Antonio 
Sartorio,  I'ifTro  and  Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  Castro- 
viflarC  Strogi.  and  some  other  asplranta  for 
public  fame,  who  ftnud  ampla  amployment  in' 
the  numerous  iinanLjiniiafl  wUdi  bofore  the 


close  of  the  century  sprangjip  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  We  have  inready  had  occasion  to 
mantion  tha  inangnration  of  the  Taatro  di  B. 
Cassiano  in  1637.  It  was  not  long  suffered  ^ 
stand  alone.  The  Teatro  di  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  was  opened  in  1689  with  *  La  Delia,  oaaia 
la  Sposa  del  Sole '  ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  llosfe  in 
1641  with  a  revival  of  Monteverde's  '  Arianna  '  ; 
the  Teatro  auovo,  in  the  same  year,  with 
Straoi'a  *La  finta  paaa* ;  the  Taatio  dat  88. 
Apostoli  in  1619  with  '  L'  Orontea,'  as  already 
descri)>ed  ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Aponal  in  1651 
with  Cavalli's  'L'  Oristeo';  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Lma,  odi  San  Salvatore,  in  1661,  with  Caatro* 
villari's  '  La  Pasife '  ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Gregorio 
in  1670  with  a  Pasticcio  entitled  '  AdeUida' ; 
tha  Taatro  di  8.  Angelo  in  1977  with  Aaaehi^a 
'  Elena  rajuta  da  Paride ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Giovanni  Grisostomo  in  1678  with  Pallavicini's 
'  Vespasiano ' ;  and  the  Teatro  di  S.  Fantin  in 
1699  with  PignotU's  'Paolo  Emilio.'^  Tlw 
mere  existpncp  of  these  ele]^aB_4iM;:Atr^s  proves, 
more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  written  daocrip- 
tioB,  the  rj^at^n^  with  which  tfao  Yenatiana 
received  the  opera  &s  hne  of  their  most  cherished 
amusements.  They  had  already  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  quite  a  national  institution ; 
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»Titl  supported  it  with  a  liberality  altogether 
unknown  elaewhere.  In  Home,  for  inatanoe, 
tiMm  wan  at  this  time  ~%ree  op^ -houses 
only  thr  Torrf  Ji  Nona,  oiH^ued  inT67l  with 
Cavaili's  '  Giaaoue ' ;  the  Sala  de'  Signori  Oap- 
muMk  for  Um  intngantiaii  of  idiioh  Benundo 
Paaqnini  composed  his  '  Dor'  4  Amore  e  Pieti ' 
in  1679  ;  and  a  theatre  in  the  Palazzo  Aliberti, 
which  started  with  Perti's  *  Penelope  la  casta ' 
in  1«M.    ^o  publicjih^ktM  wtB  MteUiditd  in 

Boloj^iia  till  IGsTr^"" 

The  next  period  of  our  history  was  a  very 
significant  one,  and  productive  of  results  so 
important  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  a  rLu^s  of  '.vorkH  interestinf^ 
chiefly  from  an  antiquarian  pouit  of  view,  and 
thcM  grander  praduotiona  the  intrinsio  Tmlne  of 
which  entitles  them  to  bo  iim«mbersd  thioa|^- 
ottt  all  time. 
V'  The  eaiikr  dnunatio_  composers,  from  Peri 
downwards,  held  the  urt  of  couaffqifliat  ill 
undisgnisod  cont^mpL  and  trusted  for  suropH«! 
mtirelj  to  the  Erilliancy  of  their  natural  talents. 
Aknaadro  SgtriftiCT  beyond  all  eompwiaon  tiio 
brightest  genmaof  the  epoch  we  are  considering, 
had  wisdom  enough  to  perceive  that  natural 
gifts  lose  more  than  half  their  force  when  un- 
cultivated hf  ttnSf*  Acting  upon  this  con- 
viction, he  never  ceased  to  lalwur  at  the  sr  ifnre 
of  composition,  until  hefound  himself  univen>ally 
faoogBised  tho  most  Isonsd  inuiidMa  of  his 
day  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  took  even  the 
best  of  hi.s  contemporaries  at  an  incalculable 
disadvantage.  His  know^ge  of  countertwint 
ao  for  aided  him  in  Hieconstriie&oik  of  his 
basses  and  the  elaboration  of  his  accompaniments, 
that,  under  his  masterly  treatment,  the  timidity, 
whidi,  ia  liio  Infoa^  of  modom  art,  ao  fotally 
weakened  its  effect,  and  rendered  it  so  miserable 
a  substitute  for  the  richer  combinations  of 
polyphony,  was  exchanged  for  a  freedom  of 
•tyle  and  brMdth  of  design  which  at  once 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  finishpcl  schnol, 
capable  indeed  of  future  dovelopuieut  to  an 
QBlimitad  aztant,  bat  no  longer  eithar  tantatlva 
in  conception  or  rudimentary  in  structure.  On 
the  ot!iT  hand,  his  splcndij)  natuml  talents 
did  lain  good  service  in  quite  on'oHier  way. 

Tired  of  the  monotony  of  nnintarmpted  reeita- 

tivp.  ho  l.oMly  started  on  a  new  path,  and, 
rejecting  the  experience  of  his  immediate  pre- 
daesMOTs  aa  altogathar  affata,  availad  himsalf  of 
th^e<^jli-;;n<  t  forms  of  dramatic  expression — 
t }|p  ^ iTirpiF n"orm  of  recitative,  called  by  the 
Italians  lUciUUxvo aeoco  \  accommgied  recitative, 
or  Rerilaiivo  ttromtntato  ;  and  tKe  regular  Aria. 
The  first  of  thf  he  employed  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  atsge ;  the  second,  for  the  ex- 
pcoarion  of  daep  pathos,  or  violent  amotion  of 
any  krad ;  the  third,  for  impassioned,  or  at 
leut  strongly  individimlisfd  «oli1o»jny.  As  these 
three  methods  of  euuuciauuu  arc  siiLi  uacd,  for 
exaetty  dmilar  pwpoam^  wa  shall  fieqiMDtly 


have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  herpafti  r.  For 
the  present,  it  is  suttioient  to  say  that  us^iadical 
ohanga  over  took  plaoa  in  the  atractnn  of 
Recitaiiro  sccco  since  it  was  first  invented.  It 
waa  sapported  by  a  simple  'Thoiaugh-bass,' 
the  ohoraa  of  whioh  wars  fiUed  in,  in  former 
times,  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  later,  in 
England,  played  on  the  violoncello  and  double 
bass.  Aooomjjiuued  recitative,  on  the  contraiy, 
nnknown/so  far  aa  wa  oan  diaoow,  before  the 
time  of  Scarlatti,  has  since  j^nsHcd  through  an 
infini^  of  changes,  naturally  dictated  by  the 
grsdn^  enlargement  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
increased  strength  of  its  resources.  But  it  ia 
still  what  its  inventor  intendrd  it  to  be — a 
passionate  form  of  declamation,  in  which  the 
aenaa  of  the  wbal  text  ia  enfoioed  the 

ContinTial  inter j)osition  of  orchestral  symphonies 
of  more  or  less  elaborate  construction.  Lastly, 
the  symmetrical  form  of  the  aria  had  only  been 
vary  imperfectly  suggested,  before  Scarlatti 
rompleted  it  by  the  addition  of  a  '  SecoTnl  P.^rt,' 
followed  by  that  repetition  of  the  original  strain 
wm  kaown  aa  tibe  Ai  Oupo.  Within  the  laat 
hund££4_yes£a  this  Da  Cajw  has  been  discon- 
tinued, from  a  not  unnatural  objection  to  the 
stilfness  of  its  effect ;  but  that  very  stiffness 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  notable  sign  of 
life.  We  cannot  but  wf^lcome  it  tlir  liralthy 
indication  of  a  desire  to  eacape  from  the  dreari- 
aeaa  of  tiie  interminable  monologue  whfeh  pre- 
ce<led  it  ;  and.  however  formal  we  may  now 
think  it,  we  owe  something  to  the  romjtoser 
who  first  made  it  a  distinctive  feature  in  the 
dramatic  music  he  did  so  much  to  perfect,  and 
whose  love  oi  n  puliir  design  led  him  to  intrnrlui-r 
improvements  of  equal  value  into  the  ibrw  of 
the  inetmmental  prelude  whtob  waa  afterwarda 
recognised  a.s  the  indispensable  overture. 

Soirlatti's  lirst  opera,  'Oli  Equivoci  ncl 
Sembiante'  (Rome,  1679),  was  followed  by 
more  than  wi«J)^  p^hew.  written  for  Rome, 
Vienna,  Venice,  and  more  especially  Naples, 
whioh  justly  claims  him  as  the  founder  of  its 
Mfanirable  aehool.  The  meet  anoosasfnl  of  them 
seem  to  have  been,  '  Pompeo  '  (Naplee,  1684) ; 
'  La  Te<Klora '  (Rome,  1 693)  ;  '  Pirro  e  Deme- 
trio,*  'II  Prigioniero  fortunate,' '  '  Le  Noize  col 
nemico,'  '  I^o<iicea  e  Berenice '  (Naples,  1694> 
1703);  '  II  Trionfo  della  T.il  rrfa'and  'Mitri- 
date '  (Venice,  1 707) ;  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  'La  Principessa  Ibdele'  (1707).  [See 
E.  J.  Dent's  AUmtndn  SeariatU  for  dates  aad 
names  of  operas.] 

The  most  talented  of  Hcarlatti's  cuutem* 
poQpes  were,  among  Neapolitans,  Alessandro 
Slcadellft  .anil  Francesco  Rossi  ;  in  Venice, 
Antonio  Caldara  and  Antonio  Lotti ;  in  Bologna, 
Antonio  Perti,  Fraaeaqeo  Pistocchi,  and  Giovanni 
Maria  Buononcini ;  and,  in  Vicenza,  Domenico 
Frsechi.  Bat  for  hia  untimely  death,  Stndella'a 
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genius  would  uudoabtedlj  have  entitled  him  to 
take  rank  as  the  founder  of  an  original  and 
highly  charaotariftb  achool.    As  it  was,  he 

lired  but  to  oomposo  oge  single  opera,  '  La  Fona 
deU'  Amor  |iatenio,'  tSS  libretto  of  which  was 
prfaitod  at  Genoa  in  1078.  Itos^i,  though  bom 
iu  Naples,  wrjiia  chiefly  for  veiiico,  wlnjre  he 
met  with  very  great  suoceas.  Lotti  produced 
eighteen  sucoeesful  operas  in  that  city,  between 
the  years  1688  and  1717  ;  and  one  in  Dresden. 
Tajdar?!  enriched  the  Venetian  school  with  five, 
besides  writing  niany  more  for  Vienna,  founded 
for  the  moat  part  upon  the  Ubntti  of  Apootolo 
Zeno  and  Metastasio.  The  greater  number  of 
I'reachi's  works  were  also  written  for  Venice ; 
buTl  lis  famous  '  Berenice '  was  first  performed 
at  Padua,  in  IMO,  tho  year  after  Scarlatti 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Rome,  with  a  miM 
«n  sotoa  which  exceeded  in  magailioenoe  any* 
tliiBg  tint  had  aver  faaeii  praviously  attempted. 
Among  the  attractions  montionwi  in  the  printed 
book  of  the  opera,  we  find  choruses  of  100 
Yiigins,  100  Soldiers,  and  100  Horsemen  in 
inm  annoiir ;  b  -iiideB  40  Cometa,  on  horseback  ; 
6  mounted  Trumpeters  ;  6  Dmramers  ;  6  En- 
signs ;  6  Saokbttts ;  6  Flutes ;  12  Minstrels,  play- 
ing on  Tinkiah  and  othorlnitnnnaata;  6 Pages; 
3  Sergeants  ;  6  Cymbaloers  ;  12  Huntsmen  ;  12 
Grooms;  12  Charioteers;  2  Lions,  led  by  2 
Turks  ;  2  led  Elepliautd  ;  Berenice's  Triumphal 
Cutt  drawn  by  4  Horses  ;  six  other  Cars, 
drawn  by  12  Horses  ;  6  Ctt  iriots,  for  the 
Procession  ;  a  Stable  coutainiug  100  living 
Hon«i ;  %  Forat,  flllod  with  Wild-boor,  Door, 
and  Bears  ;  and  other  8<ynio  spleydours.  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  do  til  I,  but  highly 
significant,  as  indicative  of  a  condition  of  the 
drama  in  whieh,  aotwithottadliig  on  honest 
desire  on  the  pnrt  of  mfiny  a  tnio  artist  to 
attain  aestheti  jn  r  :\  tion,  the  taste  of  the 
gonoral  public  was^d  yot  unablo  to  soar  ahem 
the  vulgarliies  of  a  fnvolous  peep-show.  To 
BO  great  an  extent  was  this  absurdity  carried 
that  I'istocchi's  '  Loandro  '  (1679)  and  '  GircUo  ' 
(1682)  were  jierforraed  in  Venice  by  puppets, 
Ond  Ziana's  '  Dt^mira  placata '  by  ruficili^iical 
flgoree,  as  large  as  life,  while  the  real  singers 
offlcuted  behind  tho  acnnia.  Oonoeniing  the 
influence  of  such  vanities  upon  the  future  pros- 
pects of  art  wo  shall  have  oooaaion  to  apeak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  Wftanf    nnw   nh|pyf|«  VaAm^  whithoT 

Giovanni  BaUisrI  EjuIU  was  brOQght  frnm 
Florence  in  the  year  1646,  in  the  oharacter 
of  page  to  Madomolaolle  do  Mwtptattbat,  nieoo 
of  lx>uia  XIV.  For  dM|MnK>nal  htiloiyof  this 
extraordinary  genius  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  vol.  iL  779  ff.  ;  all  that  concerns  us  here  is 
hte  inflnenoe  upon  the  moaioal  druna,  Bemoved 

frnm  Italy  nt  tho  age  of  thirteen,  he  brought 
none  of  its  traditions  to  France,  and  was  thus 
left  to  form  a  school — ^for  he  did  nothing  less 
— by  thoaicl  of  kit  own  n»t«nl  t4ent  ijono. 


He  has  not,  indeed,  eecaped  the  ohai^ge  of 
pl^iarism ;  «nd  it  ii  weU  known  that  he 

profited  not  a  little  by  the  study  of  sach  worici 

of  Cavalli  and  Cesti  as  he  con  Id  obtain  in  Paris  ; 
but  the  assertion  that  he  umtated  the  forms 
inventad  bgr  the  grant  laadata  of  the  VenaliBn 
school,  from  inability  to  strike  out  new  oues 
for  himself,  is  equally  inoouaisteut  with  the 
known  conditions  under  wUeh  hia  operas  wwe 
produced,  and  the  intemal  evidence  alfordad 
by  a  carpfnl  analysis  of  tlio  works  themsolves. 
The  French  Graud  Opera  was  no  importation 
firom  fbfeign  parte.   It  had  an  faadependant 
origin  of  its  own,  and  is  as  clearly  traceable  to 
the  Ballet  as  its  Italian  sister  is  to  Claancai 
Tragedy.    As  early  as  the  year  1581,  a  piece, 
called  *  Le  Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne,'  ar- 
ranged  by  BalEzar   Jc^Beauj 03-eauht ,  with 
dance  tones,  chorusea,  musical  dialogues,  and 
ritomolli,  oompooed  fbrtheoooaaionhy  BaMUaa  . 
and  Salmon,  was  acted,  at  the  Cliiteau  de 
Moutiera,  in  presence  of  Henri  III.,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.    [Vol.  i  pp.  174,  177.] 
The  entire  work  is,  fortunately,  still  in  exist* 
ence  ;  and  the  music  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
suggested  ideas  to  Lulli  than  the  prodootions 
of  hii  own  oountrjrmen.   The  fMj  attempt  to 
in^[0^Ilfi2„^|alian  music  was  madTTy  Rinuccini, 
who  visit«d  T*rancc  in  the  suite  of  Maria  de' 
Medici  in  1600  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
accorded  with  the  national  taste.    During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  th|  more 
wanoly  patronised  at  Ck>art  than  any  other 
Und  of  bhwumI  entertainment.  Oardinal 
Mazarin  endeavoured  to  re-introduce  the  Italian 
Opera,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but 
its  aucceaa  was  very  transient,  and  far  less  en- 
couraging than  that  of  the  early  attempts  at 
French  Op^^rn.     Th*'  first  of  thopf  was  '  Akebar, 
Eoi  de  Mqgol,'  written  and  composed  by  the 
Abh6  Mailly,  and  perfonned  nt  Oarpentraa  in 
1646,  in  Uie  preeence  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal   Richi.     In   1859,  Perrin  wrote  a 
Pastoral,  with  music  by  Cambert,  which  was 
firat  privntely  performed  at  bay,  nnd  afterwards, 
in  preeence  of  the  king,  at  Vincrnnrs.  Ixinis 
was  delighted  with  it ;  and,  supported  by  his 
approval,  ita  authors  produced  eonie  other 
works,    of  which    the   most   succeaaful  was 
'Pomone,'  played  first  in  1671  at  the  H.^trl  ^« 
Nevera,  and  in  1677  in  the  Tennis  Court  at 
the  H6tel  de  Onto^Sgand.    Thia  was  the  first 
French  opera  ever  publicly  performe  d  in  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  TinDjrrm  industriously  engaged  in 
the  oompoaithm  of  ballets,  designed  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  young  king,  who  was  passion- 
fitcly  fond  of  dancing,  and  cared  little  for  any 
kind  of  mnsio  unsuited  to  his  favourite  pastime. 
Bnt  in  Manih  1973  he  obtained,  by  Boyel 
Pntont,  thf-  pntircTT|nno](f)h"  of  the  •  Acad^mis 
de  Musique,'  and^telT  it  was  that  he  entered 
upon  thnt  portion  of  his  oaioer  whidh  exercieed 
fho  itrongaat  fallnanoe  iq|MHi  fho  anboognant 
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progreas  of  dramatic  music  in  France.  Too 
politic  to  imperil  bis  position  at  Court  by  t}ie 
iattodnetion  of  unwelcome  novelties,  he  still 
rnaile  liallet  music  his  cKeval  h^tniHf  ;  and, 
so  Dopnlar  were  his  danoe  tunes  and  rhythmic 
ehoni— ,  thftt  tlie  ooenpftnt*  of  tte  Fantem  are 
said  to  have  be«n  constantly  tempted  to  join  in 
singing  them.  Moreover,  his  bold  and  highly 
cultivated  taste  lor  iiistruiiit'iital  music  led  him 
to  mould  the  overture  into  a  form  mora  perfect 
aFiy  with  which  it  had  been  ftrcTinns])' 
iny^atad.  [See  Ovektuhb.]  For  tho  meagre 
prdnde  •flaetad  by  liia  Italwti  oontanponuisa 
be  substituted  a  dignjgedlArgo,  followed  by  an 
Allegro,  in  the  fW<^ato  styleT'witli  a  well-marked 
subject,  and  many  clever  points  of  imitation, 
broadly  ooooaived,  and  designed  rather  to  please 
'•y  their  natural  sequence  thnn  tn  -iurprise  by 
anj  extraordinary  display  of  ingenuity.  Some- 
timM  Im  addgikji^jaird  movenwn^  in  Inn 
of »  minuet,  or  •  tli  r  st^Ltely  diBOB  tone,  whiofa 
never  failed  to  delight  the  hear«r  ;  and  so  guc- 
qgH^il  was  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  that 
Mloiig  time  olapasd  bafore  it  was  imitated  by 
every  comjxjser  in  Euro{>e.  Had  Lulli  done 
nothing  for  art  but  Uxis,  posterity  would  still 
hsTO  baan  Indebted  to  him  for  a  piioaleaB 
iM-qusot :  but  he  did  for  more.  Inspired  by 
the  verses  of  C^tuenault,  who  wrote  twenty 
piecses  for  him  between  the  years  1672  and 
1M6,  ha  had  fsnios raoni^  to  dovias  a|tx]#  of 
reci^ji^ve  so  well  adapte«l  to  the  =<[  irit  of  the 
beat  French  poetry,  that  the  declamatury  por> 
taooo  of  hit  operas  soon  became  even  more 
atlraetifo  than  tho  mniim  which  depended  for 
their  Roecmn  upon  mere  spectacular  disjtlay. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  availed 
hhnaelf  of  an  ezpediant  alnady  tmll  known  in 
the  Venetian  school — the  constant  alternation 
of  daple  afld  tripje  rhvthm.  This  he  used  to 
an  exoeaa  which,  winiV  it  seeored  the  perfect 
rhetorical  expression  of  tho  text,  ii\jured 
the  flow  of  his  melody  ver\*  ^Tunisly,  and 
would  be  a  fatal  bar  to  the  revival  his  music 
at  tba  pnaant  day.  Bnt  it  hslpad  him  to 
found  the  great  Frnn  h  school  ;  and  FkMMM 
will  ever  be  grateful  tu  him  for  doing  so. 

Lulli  wss  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  en- 
courage thatilantof  a  po^iblo  rival,  or  even  to 
allow  him  a  fair  hearing.  While  ho  lived,  he 
rsognad  rapreme  ;  uid  his  successors,  Colasse, 
Danehot,  Camprm,  and  DeatoDchao,  waro  qnita 
incompetent  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  tln)ugh 
art  langni<ihed  in  France,  good  service  wss  done 
in  i%&  cause,  iu  our  own  country,  by  a  contem- 
porary writer  of  graat  and  origiiMl  genius. 
.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Alessandrji^Jififtr- 
Utti,  no  dramatic  composer  of  iL^J^^lJi^watvaj 
left  bdiind  him  so  great  amnnberof  works,  the 
beauty  of  which  time  has  no  power  to  destroy, 
as  Htjnry  Pprcell.  In  all  easential  points,  he 
was  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  ha  llvad.   Hia  melodiaa  aoond  aa  froah 


to-day  aa  they  did  when  they  were  first  written, 
and  for  the  best  ol  ail  {toasible  ruasous.  Apart 
from  their  skilful  construction,  which  betrays 
the  liand  of  tlio  arcornj  li.shi  d  musician  in  rv?ry 
bar,  they  are  pervaded  tltroughont  by  a  sponta- 
p«ty  of.  thought  whidi  can  naver  grow  old. 
Springing  directly  from  the  depths  of  tho 
conu)08er'8  heart,  they  never  fail  to  find,  in  the 
ii  carts  of  their  hearei^,  a  response  over  wtiich 
the  tynnay  of  fashion  can  exeroaa  no  influence. 

It  is  not  siirjirisiTifr  thnt  their  -iuthor  should 
have  crt>ato<^tUi,ow u  model,  instead  of  following 
thoazarapIoMtKa  Ftaneh  or  Italian  ogmpoaew. 
The  ides  ofl^gltsh  Opera  was  suggested  naillMr 

by  the  RjilTptlinr  the  Traffdv.  It  was  ths 
le^itintate  (illapni)^;  yl  t  ti»^i  {|j^A^s/|im  ;  and  the 
llaaqna,  in  England  at  least,  waa  very  Ikr  from 
presenting  the  charncteri»tic,s  of  a  true  Lyrio 
Drama.  Ita  music  was,  at  iirs^  purely  in- 
ddantal-H»  mnch  ao  aa  tluit  introdnaed  into 
the  plays  of  Shakesiieare.  It  ia  tnm  that  an 
early  as  1817  Niiolo  Lani^re  set  an  entire 
Masque  of  Ben  Jonsou's  to  music,  in  the  6tiio 
recUaHmt  and  may  tharefore  jnatly  cUim  the 
credit  of  having  composed  the  tint  English 
Opera,  though  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian.  But 
the  praotioa  waa  not  coi^ned.  Tho  moaio 
written  by  Henry  Lawes  for  Milton's  *  Oomus,' 
in  1684,  is  far  from  drKinatic,  and  it  waa  really 
Pjj^oaU  who  iirst  trauslormed  the  Masque  into 
tHe  Opera  ;  or  ratiiar,  annihilated  the  one,  and 
introduce<l  the  other  in  its  place  ;  and  this  he 
dirl  so  satisfactorily  that,  measuring  his  success 
by  the  then  eondition  of  ait  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Hia 
recitative,  rto  kss  rhetorically  |>prf<vt  than 
LuUi's,  was  lulinitely  more  natural,  and  fr»- 
qnently  impassioned  to  tiie  laat  degree ;  and 
his  airs,  despite  hi.s  self-confessed  admiration 
for  the  Italian  style,  show  little  trace  of  the 
forma  then  moat  in  vogue,  bnt  breathing  rather 
the  spirit  of  unfettered  national  melody,  stand 
forth  as  mod«>l9  of  refimnient  and  frt^om. 
l^ircell  8  dnuuatic  oompositiuns  are  veiy  numer> 
ona,  thoQf^  only  a  few  are  real  operaa.  In 
many  the  music  forms  an  im]X)rtttnt  part  of  the 
whole,  as  in  *  Dioclesian,'  '  King  Arthur,' '  Bon- 
duca,'  etc,  but  only  in  '  Dido  and  Aeueaa '  oan 
it  be  aaid  tiiat  tho  main  action  ia  oarried  on  in 
music. 

What  Lulli  did  for  France,  and  Pnrcell  for 
England,  Reinhard  Keiser  did  Ibr  Getmany. 
The  Or>r'p_Ava?  first  imported  into  that  country 
from  Italy  in  1627,  when  Rinuccim  s  'Dafne,' 
translatiBd  into  German  by  Martin  Opitz,  and 
set  to  mnaie  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  was  performed 
at  Torgan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
George  II.,  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  with  the  sister 
of  the  Bleetor  of  Saxony.  At  Regensburg,  tho 
musical  drama  mmle  it-s  first  appearance  with 
Benedetto  Ferrari's  '  L'  Ingannn  d'Amore,'  in 
1663.  Antonio  Draghi's  'Alcindo,'  and  'Clo- 
lidin,*  1NM  prodiioed  in  1666  at  Viannn ;  and 
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Oiulio  Rivn'K  '  Adclaida  Eegia  Principessa  di 
Stttt '  at  Munich.  But  all  these  last-named 
voikt  mn  sung  in  Italian.  The  trae  cradle  of 
the  Qemuui  Opera,  despite  its  transient  suooess 
at  Torgan,  was  Hamburg  ;  in  which  city  Johann 
Theile  produced  his  '  Adam  and  Eva ' — the^c^t 
*  Singapiel  *  «var  publicly  performed  in  tHeO^- 
manliriigtjage — in  1^7^^^  Thr=i  wis  filli.^'.rj,  in 
the'  same  year,  by  '  Oronteji '  ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  th«  Hftmborg  Theatre  retained 
the  tint  pUuss  among  the  pablio  opera-houses 
of  Germany  for  nior^  than  half  a  rmtnry. 
Nikolaus  Strungk  wrote  six  operas  for  it,  be- 
tiveeiith«y««ra  1678  uid  1485.  ^^«twaea  1679 
and  1686  Joliann  Franck  wrote  thirteen.  Johann 
Ftirtsch  wrote  twelve,  between  1684  and  1690  ; 
Johann  Cktnradi  eight,  between  1691  and  1693 ; 
Johann  Cousser  five,  between  1693  and  1697  ; 
and  Mattheson  three,  h  ^vocn  1699  and  1704; 
bat  between  1694  and  17J4  Keiser  pro<iuc«d 
qoita  osrtainly  not  lew  than  116,  and  prob- 
ably mnny  more.  IlunJel  also  brought  out 
hia  'Almira'  and  'Nero'  there  in  1705,  and 
his  l^aphne '  and  'Florinda'  in  1706  ;  hb 
connection  with  Hamburg  was,  however,  of  no 
long  duration,  and  it  ^v^^<5  to  Koii^rr's  pyprtinri? 
alone  that  the  Tht  itre  was  indebted  for  it« 
norU'Wfda  &nie.]  Koiiar'a  ftrat  attempt, 
'Ismenc,'  was  suocesflfully  ptTformed  at  Wolfen- 
biittel  in  1692  ;  and  aft*r  that  his  popularity 
continued  undiminished,  until  in  1734  he  took 
leave  of  his  arlmiring  aiidienco  with  his  last 
pr"f!':"ti()ii,  '  Circe'  Tho  number  of  his  j»ub- 
lished  workii  is,  lor  some  imexpiained  reason, 
•xoeedingly  tmalL  By  ftr  the  greater  portion 
of  them  was  long  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  lost, 
in  tlio  city  which  )w\  o?!f«  go  wnrmly  wolconifd 
their  appearance  ;  hut  m  1810  Pulchau  waa 
fortanate  enough  to  discover  a  Barge  oolleetion 
of  thfi  orifr^tri!  M;^S'. ,  wliich  ^tp  nnw  safely 
Stored  in  Berlin.^*  Their  style  is  purely  German ; 
RSSTremuliaRe  for  its  rhetoriaal  perfection  than 
that  of  Lolli,  but  exhibiting  far  greater  variety 
of  PTpressinti,  and  a  more  earnest  endeavour  to 
attain  tliat  spirit  of  dramatic  truth  which  alone 
can  render  such  music  worthy  of  ita  intended 
puri>osi'.  Tln-ir  author's  love  for  scenic  splen- 
dour did  indeed  sometimes  tempt  him  to  place 
more  reliance  upon  ita  dbct  than  was  oon- 
ijatant  with  the  bif^iar  aapirations  of  his 
g0nia<) ;  yet  he  was  none  the  less  a  true 
artist ;  and,  though  Sohutz  and  Theile  were 
before  him  in  the  MA,  it  would  be  eoaroely 
just  to  deny  liirn  tlie  honour  of  Invin^  founded 
that  great  German  school  wliich  has  since 
produced  the  fioeet  dininntie  compoeera  the 
world  has  ever  Icnown* 

But  the  a'L^^n^e  wfi  have  recorded  was  not 
oonlined  to  one  school  only.  The  opening  de- 
eadee  of  the  1  ^  century  intradnoe  na  to  a  very 

important  crisisSrf— ilo'  aTuial.-  of  tlif  Lyric 
Drama,  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
8o  ateadily  had  it  continned  to  inorease  in 


general  favour,  since  it  was  fir^t  prcs.:'rit<- ^  to 
a  Florentine  audience  in  the  year  1600,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  handled 
years,  we  find  it  firmlT- establiahed.  in  Italy, 
France,  Englai!'!.  and  Germany,  as  a  refined 
and  highly  po|>uIar  spedee  of  entertainment. 
Meanwhile,  its  progreee  towarda  artiatie  perfee* 
tion  had  been  so  far  unimpeded  by  any  serious 
difficulty,  that  a  marked  improvement  in  style 
is  perceptible  at  each  successive  stage  of  ita 
career ;  and  the  next  period  of  its  history  it 
pregnant  with  interest,  fts  snj^j^'entive  of  a  far 
higher  ideal  than  any  that  we  hare  hitherto 
had  cooaaion  to  oonMar. 

r  Though  IXanj^l,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
made  his  fireTMsay  at  Hamburg  in  German 
Opera,  his  natural  taste  sympathised  entirely 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  school,  wfaidi 
had  a1rr<'idy  been  ennobled  by  thf>  influence  of 
Cariasiuu,  Colonna,  and  other  gre^t  writma  of 
chamber  mnsie,  ea  well  as  by  the  woria  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  the  best  dramatic 
composers  of  their  time.  Attracted  by  the 
fame  of  these  illustrious  masters,  be  studied 
their  works  with  all  possible  diligence  daring 
his  sojourn  in  Italy  ;  and  ]ijiviii<^^  learm^N^  frrtv^ 
tliem  all  that  he  cared  to  know,  put  his  expen- 
ence  to  the  teet  by  producing  his  ftnt  ItaliaB 
opera,  'Roderigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1706,  and 
his  second,  '  Agrippina,'  in  the  following  year, 
at  Venice,  buiiides  oomposing  at  Rome  a  tliird 
musical  drama,  oaUed  'ffiUa,'  which,  though 
never  publicly  performed,  served  aftcrwanls  as 
the  basis  of  '  Amadigi.'  Even  in  tlieee  early 
works,  hia  troneoendent  genina  ■ewiitiiMi  ifaalf 
with  a  power  which  completely  overcame  the 
national  exclusiveness  of  the  Italians,  who 
atfectionatcly  surnamcd  him  '  II  caro  SaivM>ue ' , 
bat  a  still  more  decided  triumph  awaited  Mm 
in  London,  whrrr  hp  brought  out  hia  famous 
'  Kuialdo '  (compo^  in  a  fortnight !)  at  the 
QoMn*!  Tluatre  in  the  Hnjmarket,  on  Febu  14, 
1711.  This  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  opera  that  hfui  ever  been  placed  upon  the 
stage  in  any  country  ;  and  its  suoce3s  was  bolli 
brilliant  and  lasting.  On  its  first  production 
it  wa.s  played  fifteen  timee  in  sucoearion.  It  had 
a  second  run  of  nine  nights  in  the  following 
year;  a  thiitl  In  171S ;  a  fourth  in  1717,  and 
another  as  late  as  1731.  Moreover,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  1715  at  Hanibarjr; 
and  equally  so,  three  years  afterwards,  at  Naples. 
For  this  long«oontianed  popolaiity  it  was  cldefly 

indebtrrl  tn  thr  r-xcredinp  >)r,mty  of  its  arias,  of 
which  it  contained  many,  such  as  '  Lascia  ch'io 
pianga,'  <  *OUm  spoea,'  'Tieni  o  cara,'  '  Figlia 
mia,'  '  II  trioerbero  nmiliato,*  *  and  othen 
equally  fine,  concerning  which  it  may  be  safelr 
prophesied  that,  like  the  uia^iitioent  March, 
afterwards  introdnoed  by  Dr.  Pepnaeh  into  tbe 

'  Oriirtn»ny  written.  In  th*  form  of  i 
for  '  Aiming'  at.  Uatuburtf.  in  1706. 

*  Onee  utrmDcljr  popular  M  Ml  T 
ttw  mttw  kclBs  cl«aa  1 ' 
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•Beggar  s  Opera  ^  (l^-?)'  ^'^^ 
vrer.     Tlw  original  deooratknii  wen  vary 
aplcndid  ;  thr,n;Th,  if  the  tfstimony  of  ,in  nvowrd 
eaemy  maj  b«  trusted,  they  were  not  oouceiveii 
in  invproaduUe  taste.    Tlioogli  it  ii  pretty 
well  understood  that  we  owe  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  pleasantries  containtvi  in  No.  V. 
of  the  SpeetatoT  to  Addiaou's  dltigiiat  at  the 
fiulnre  of  hii  own  eo- called  English  Opera, 
'  Rosamond,'  the  remarks  there  pa.'-^i  d  iij.oTi  tlio 
f aiease  of  a  flight  of  living  birds  during  the  llnte 
symphony  '  of  '  Augelletti  ehe  cantate '  Mire  to 
show  that  the  puerilities  which  had  amused  the 
Venetians  in  the  time  of  Frcschi  and  Ziani  had 
not  yet  passed  entirely  ont  of  fashion,  and  that 
thoLyrk  Diama  was  still  diafignrKi  by  anomalies 
which  iKMtlM  careful  excision. -^When  It-ilian 
operas  were  tirst  introduced  into  this  country 
in  place  of  the  miserable  productioua  whicn 
•nooeaded  the  nallj  great  works  of  Puieell, 
th-y  were  performed  by  a  mixed  company  of 
Itaiiaus  and  Englishmen,  each  of  whom  sang 
in  his  own  language.    A  similar  absnrdtty  had 
long  prevailo<l  in  Hamburg,  where  the  airs  of 
certain  popular  operas  were  sung  in  Italian, 
and  the  ndtatives  in  German ;  and  even  in 
Italy  the  conventionalities  of  frahion  and  the 
jealousies  of  favr^i!rit>;  singers  exercised  a  far 
more  potent  inilueuce  upon  the  progress  of 
dianfttie  art  than  was  oonsistent  with  tme 
aesthetic  principles.,    Duri ult  tlie  greater  l"^*"^ 
of  the  18th  centufy  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  construction  of  an  opera  were  so  severely 
formal,  that  the  oompooer  was  not  pennitted  to 
use  his  own  discretion,  even  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  voices  he  employed^  The 
oitbodoK  namber  of  Permmaggi  was  six — ^thrao 
women  and  three  men  ;  or,  at  most,  three 
women  assisted  by  four  men.    The  first  woman 
{Priina  donna)  was  always  a  high  soprano,  and 
the  ssosnd  or  third  a  contralto.    SomstiBies  n 
woman  was  permitted  to  sing  a  man's  port, 
especially  if  her  voice,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Barbier 
anid  Mn,  Anastana  Robinson,  happened  to  be  a 
low  one  ;  bnt,  in  any  case,  it  was  de  rigtimr 
that  the  first  man  {Prima  tumo)  should  bo  an 
artificial  soprano,  eveu  though  the  r6ie  at^igu^ 
to  him  might  bs  that  of  Thsseos  or  Hercules. 
The  seoon<l  man  was  either  a  soprano,  like  the 
tirat,  or  an  artificial  contralto ;  and  the  third,  a 
tsBor.    When  a  fourth  male  ofaarseter  ({QNma 
parU)  was  introduced,  the  part  was  most  fre- 
quently allotted  to  a  bass  ;  but  operas  wert*  by 
no  means  uncomuiou  in  which,  as  in  Handel's 
*  Teaeo,'  the  ontiie  staff  of  male  Mogen  oonsisted 
of  artificial  sopranos  and  contmltoH,  who  niono- 
I>QliM.d  all  the  principal  songs,  and  upon  whose 
popularity  for  the  time  bring  the  sneoess  of  tbo 
work  in  no  small  degree  depended. 

'  Ta  thr  word*.  '  Lfi  ui  Ukr  the  rend  H*rk  I  I  hmt  th*  (oniMl 
ot  eoAFtMB.'  Aix>Uv«r  equally  fine  March,  from  'Bclplo,'  kttarwmrdt 
»|V«an>1  In  '  Polly,'      '  Bnv*  B07B,  prapuv.' 

*        ByiD^bu;^  thoach  oontkliMd  in  HmhUI'«  'coodiMUns' 


The  airs  entrusted  to  these  several  pertormers 
were  arranged  in  fiva  nuTarying  olaesss,  oaeh 

distiTi::niishiHl  bv  s-niio  wc!l  denned  ]>rrtili;irity 
of  style,  though  not  of  general  deai^ ;  the 
same  medianieal  fonn,  oonsiBting  of  n  Int  mkI 
second  part,  followed  by  the  indiapenssUo  JOu 
Capo,  being  common  to  all  alike. 

1.  The  Aria  cantalnle  was  a  t^uiet  slow  move- 
ment^ ehsraeterised,  in  the  works  of  the  beet 
masters,  by  a  certain  tender  pathos  wliich 
seldom  failed  to  please,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
aflbrd  frequent  op|»ortanjties  for  the  introdootfon 
of  extempore  omamentntiMk  at  the  diaorstion  of 

the  singer  Tt.s  accompaniment,  always  very 
simple,  was  luiuted  in  most  cases  to  a  plain 
thorough-bass,  the  chords  of  which  were  ItUsd 
in  upon  tlie  har]>sichord. 

2.  The  Aria  di  portamento  was  also  a  slow 
morement,  and  generally  a  veiy  tailing  one. 
Its  rhythm  was  more  strongly  nurked  than  that 
of  tlie  Aria  r,,j}fs,f!:',\  its  style  more  measured, 
and  its  melody  oi  a  more  decidedly  symmetrical 
oharaeter,  freely  interspersed  with  sustained  and 
swelling?  notes,  but  aflording  few  oj»)K)rt unities 
for  the  introduction  of  extentpore  embellLsh- 
menta.  Flowing  and  graceful  in  design,  its 
expression  was  rather  sedate  and  dignifiMl  than 
I>a'<««ion<ite  ;  ftnd  iti^  accompaniment  rnndy  ct 
teiidtiU  l»eyond  a  well -phrased  thorough-bass, 
with  one  or  two  viollna,  need  chiefly  in  the 
symphonies. 

8.  The  Aria  di  mesxo  earaUere  was  o]>cn  to 
great  rariety  of  treatment  As  a  geneml  rule, 
it  was  less  pathetic  than  the  Aria  CofUatUe, 
and  le.'is  dignified  tlian  the  Aria  di  jxrrtamenfo, 
but  capable  of  expressing  greater  deptiis  of 
passion  than  either.  Its  pace  was  generally, 
though  not  neccs-sarily.  Andante  ;  the  second 
part  being  sung  a  little  faster  than  the  first, 
with  a  return  to  the  original  time  at  the  Da 
capo.  Its  accomi)animent  was  rich  and  varied, 
including  at  least  the  full  stringed  band,  'vitli 
the  frequent  introduction  of  oboes  and  other 
wind  instmments. 

4.  The  Aria  purlanU  was  of  a  more  declama- 
tory character,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
the  expression  of  deep  {lassion,  or  violent  emotion 
of  any  kind.  Its  aeoompaniments  wete  soms* 
times  very  elaborate,  and  e.xhibited  great  variety 
of  instrumentation,  which  the  best  maatera  care- 
fully acoommodated  tothesenseof  UieTersea  they 
desired  to  illustrate.  Difierent  forms  of  the  air 
were  sometimes  distingui.^hod  by  special  names : 
for  instance,  quiet  melodies,  in  which  one  note 
w.'ks  accorded  to  each  sereral  syllable,  were 

I  called  Ari^'  di  mfa  f  parofn  ;  while  tlic  temis 
Aria  agitata,  Ana  di  atrepito^  and  even  Aria 
in/uriata^  were  applied  to  moTsments  exhibit- 
ing a  greater  or  less  an    .;.t  of  dmmatic  power, 

5.  The  Aria  di  hravura,  or  d'aijifita,  was 
generally  an  allegro,  tilled  with  brilliant  '  divi- 
sions '  or  passages  of  Wf^fiaritwra  oakolated 
to  dii^lay  the  ataott  powm  of  tho  singer  for 
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whom  the  movement  ma  intended.  floBM  of 
tlMpMngM  written  for  KlizabetU  Pilotti  Schia- 
Tonetti,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  Nicolini,  Farinelli, 
and  other  great  singen  of  the  period,  were  ao 
amazingly  dilBealttiiat  fewartiataef  IJiapfeBBiit 
day  would  care  to  attack  them  without  a  con- 
fiiiierable  amount  of  preparatory  atudy,  though 
it  in  certain  that  the  vocalist!  for  whom  they 
wara  oiigiiiany  eompoeed  ovanama  them  with 
ease.  Among  taeh  volate  we  may  claaa  the 
following,  sung  in  'Bicardo  Primo,'  by  the 
oeMmitad  aopnuiiiti  Sanaabiou 


Though  we  sometimes  meet  with  operatic 
airs  of  the  18th  century  which  eeem,  at  first 
sight,  inoonsbtent  wifh  this  rigid  system  of 
oUaaificatton,  ft  little  careful  scrutiny  will 

iif-rally  enable  ns  to  refer  them,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  to  one  or  other  of  the  universally 
iMQgBwed  onion. 

The  Camiinn,  for  instance,  distinpiiishod 
from  all  other  types  by  the  absence  of  a  second 
part  and  ita  attendant  Da  capo,  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  mora  than  an  abbreviat«d  form,  either 
of  the  y<n/T  ran/ahilr,  the  Arid  di  iKirtnmeiito, 
or  the  Aria  di  iiuzzo  earailere,  as  the  case  may 
bo.  Thoaaoondaot  of 'Teaeo' opana  with  an 
example  which  establishes  this  fact  very  clearly, 
needing  only  the  addition  of  a  subordinate  strain 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  r^Iar  Aria 
cantahile. 

Till'  Aria  (Timitazionr  was  written  in  too 
many  varieties  of  style  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  ita  nafarlotioa  to  any  single  daas.  Warlike 

airs  with  tnimpot  obbligato,  hunting-songs 
with  horn  aooompaniment»  echo-songs — auoh  aa 


'  Ditaehaft,' in 'Tolonao'— ainwRlKrtiUtsito 

Ante  passages  or  vocal  trills  suggestive  of  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  descriptive  pieces  of  a 
hundred  other  kinds,  all  fell  within  thiscategoiy, 
and  generally  axhibitad  tha  pramiMmt  flliiin»> 
teristios  of  the  Aria  di  mrzzo  earoUert,  nnleai^ 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  were  aimpla 
enough  to  ba  alammt  aa  Ati$  oanloMK,  or  avan 
Ari€  parUmti,  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
ohbligato  accompaniment,  or  contained  volaU 
of  sutlicient  brilliancy  to  enable  them  to  rank 
as  Arte  ^agilM. 

The  Aria  alV  mtitono  is  of  comparatively  rare 
ocourrenoe.  'Bel  piaoer,'  sung  by  Isabella 
Giiaideao,  in  'BinaMo,'  and ganarally  regaidad 
aa  the  typical  example  of  the  style,  is  a  pure 
Ari/i  oiniiibilf,  written  for  an  expressive  soprano, 
supported  only  by  a  single  violin  part,  playing 
Hi  oniaon  with  the  voice  throughout  In  tha 
symphonies,  a  violoncello  }>art  is  added  ;  but  it 
is  never  hoard  aimoltaneously  with  the  singer. 
SimSar  alia  win  ba  Ibirad  in  *  II  Fmtor  Rda' 
and  '  Ariadne ' ;  but  we  meet  with  them  ao 
seldom  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
ever  held  in  any  great  degree  of  favour,  either 
by  aingen  or  the  pnblie.   Tho  lino  wamg,  'B 

tricerbcro  uniiliato,*  in  'RinaMo,'  representn  a 
less  rare  form,  wherein  the  basses  axui  other 
inatmmenta  afl  supported  tha  voioa  In  nniwa 
or  octaves. 

Tlie  Aria  conctrtaia  was  simply  an  Aria  di 
mexzo  caratUre,  or  an  Aria  parlanU^  with  a 
more  than  usnally  elaborate  or  original  aooom- 
paiiiment.  Among  the  finest-known  examples 
of  this  class  we  may  mention  '  Priva  son,'  in 
<OiaUo  Oeaara,'  witti  flnta  obbligato  ;  '  Hor  la 
tromba,'  in  'Blnaldo^'  with  four  trumpets  and 
drums  obbligati  ;  an  air  in  '  11  Pastor  Kido,' 
with  accompaniments  for  violins  and  violoncellos 
in  oetaTsa  pinicato,  with  a  harpaioliord  part, 
arpeggiando,  throughout;  'Ma  quai  nottc,' in 
'Partenope,'  accompanied  by  two  flatea,  two 
violins,  viola,  and  theorbo,  with  viokinaelB  and 
bassi  pizzioato ;  '8a  U  mia  vita,'  in  '  Erio,'  for 
one  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  two  flutes,  and 
two  horns ;  '  Alls  sfere  dellagloria, '  in  '  Sosarme, ' 
fbr  tiio  ftiB  atringad  band,  antklwd  by  tno 
oIkxcs  and  two  horns  ;  and  a  highly  character- 
istic scena,  in  '  Semele ' — '  Somnua,  awake  ! ' — 
for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  two  bamnnWi 
and  oljgUI. 

The  iiiiiiinimiijiml  iliiillllliil "mil  of  these  varied 
movements  was  r^ulated  by^Jaws  no  leas 
stringent  than  thoaa  whidi  go9«raad  tiiair 
division  into  separate  classes.  It  was  necessary 
that  every  scene  in  eveiy  open  should  terminate 
with  an  air  ;  and  every  member  of  the  Dramatit 
perton/r  was  expected  to  sing  one,  at  least, 
in  each  of  the  three  acts  into  which  the  pie^* 
was  almost  invariably  divided  ;  but  no  performer 
was  permitlad  to  aing  two  aiia  in  anca— iWi 

nor  were  two  airs  of  the  same  class  allowed  to 
follow  each  other,  even  though  asaigned  to  two 
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dSSmnt  singers.  The  moat  importuit  ain 
wore  played  at  the  cmncluaion  of  the  first  and 
Moond  acta.  In  the  Moond  and  third  acta, 
flia  hno  and  luroiBa  aaeh  claimed  a  grand 
Mua,  consisting  of  an  accompanied  laoitatiTe 
— such  as  '  Alma  del  gran  Pompeo  in  •Giulio 
Ceaare' — followed  byau  ^riati  a^i^t/a  calculated 
to  digfhkj  the  power  of  the  vooalist  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  same  two  chanctera  united  their 
voieas  in  at  laaat  one  grand  doet  Tlw  third 
act  terminated  with  a  chorus  of  lively  character, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  dance  ;  but  no 
trios,  quartets,  or  other  concerted  movements 
were  permitted  in  any  partof  thaopaim,  though 
three  or  more  characters  were  sometimes  suffered 
— as  in  '  Rinaldo '  ^ — to  join  in  a  harmonised 
amiareatfw,  at  tiia  elcia  <tf  a  redtatira. 


BinaJdo. 


GofTMo.     Almirena.  Rinaldo. 

EuNta/io. 


Almirena. 
Rinaldo. 


Ooffredo. 
Biutazio. 


•I  eonttnio,  al  ooa-Un-to  I 


I 


1^ 


»  »« 

It  saems  fltnnge  that  wMi  ao  many  Toicea  at 

oomniand.  so  little  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  combining  them  ; 
but  the  law  was  absolute,  and  no  doubt  owed 
its  origin  to  the  desire  of  popular  singers  rather 
to  shine  alone,  at  any  cost,  than  to  sliare  their 
trinraphs  with  rival  candidates  for  public  favour. 

Tlia  affaet  oftiiaaa  formal  reatrietiona,  preaaing 
with  equal  severity  on  the  oomj)oser  and  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  was  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  and  consistent  drama.  Of 
tbe  numerous  poets  who  wrote  for  the  lyrie 
stage,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  1  Sth  century, 
two  only,  Apostolo  Zcno  and  Metastasio,  suc- 
eaeded  in  producing  really  good  pieces,  in  spite 
of  th**  difficulties  thrown  in  Uieir  way.  Ooldoni 
would  probably  have  been  equally  successful, 
had  he  been  equally  persevering  ;  but  after  one 
or  two  Tezatious  failures,  he  threw  np  Ilia  opera 
in  di^fTust,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  comedy. 
Among  composera,  Handel  alone  so  far  overcame 
Hm  timmmda  cl  padantiy  as  to  aolfor  tiiem  to 

•  Wmm  tbm  MVMty  ymn  «fWmrda.  Mowrt  Mad  Um  him 

npmtifmi,  with  lrr(«t«tUil«  aflbct.  in  '  Ue  Now  dl  Flmm.'  Tb* 
wnt«T  well  nmrinhm  the  '  <i»abl«i  #neori< ' 

d«'iTrtT  of  the  word*.  '  B  Khiftttt  II  H«riiur  Coot*  •)  S*lto  VbH' 

Mil*.  Jvnny  Und.  Mm*.  Onm^iMt.  St(nur  liatitetasaaa 
Bt—d%l.  At  am  MajMtf '■  ThMtn.  in  tb«  jmt  1S47. 


exercise  no  deleterious  influence  whaterer  vpoD 

his  work.  When  it  suited  liia  good  pleasure  to 
submit  to  them,  he  did  so  with  such  exceeding 
graoe  that  they  aaamed  to  have  bean  inatitated 

rather  for  his  convenience  than  otherwise. 
When  submission  would  have  int^-rfered  with 
his  designs,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
clear  judgment,  and  set  both  oritiea  and  aingeis 
at  defiance.  For  instance,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  be  enriched  the  third  act  of  '  Bada- 
miato'  witii  an  elaboiata  quartet;  whila  fat 
'  Teseo ' — the  soenea  of  whidi  are  distributed 
in  Hve  acts — he  seems  from  first  to  last  to 
have  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  assign 

two  airs  in  anooiiarina  to  each  of  hia  princi|ml 
characters,  as  often  as  it  was  pooaiblo  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

That  eritiee  ahoold  a^ek,  and  ringera  openly 
rebel  against,  a  rvmipntwr  yhn  showed  so  little 
conHjdfl^-jttion  for  their  prejudices  was  only  to 
be  ex{)ecte7r;  boi,  "meanwhile,  the  jealousies  he 
excited,  and  the  opposition  he  provoked,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  his  genius,  and  atimulatiug  him  to 
the  moat  atronttona  oxartiona  of  which  it  waa 
capable.  His  famous  contest  with  Giovanni 
Battista  Ruononcini  was  triumphantly  decided, 
iu  the  year  1721,  by  the  verdict  unanimously 
passed  upon  '  Muzio  Scevola,'  of  which  bo  oom- 
I>osed  the  third  act,  Ruononcini  the  second, 
and  Attilio  Arioeti  the  first'  A  full  description 
of  the  work  will  be  found  in  Bomey,  vol.  It. 
pp.  273-8  ;  and  the  atodent  who  desires  to 
form  his  own  conclusion  on  the  subject  will  ^ 
scarcely  feel  inclined,  after  couiiulting  the  MS. 
score  preeenred  in  the  Diagooetti  coUeetioa  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  dispute  the  fairness  of 
Bumey's  criticism.  This,  however,  waa  by  no 
meano  one  of  bia  gnataat  aneeiaaea.  Ha  waa 
continually  working  at  high  pressure ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  even  the  weakest  of  the 
forty- two  grand  operas  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
contain  beanties  enough  to  render  them  im- 
perishable. It  has  been  said  that  they  have 
had  tiieir  day,  and  can  never  again  be  placed 
upon  tbe  atage  ;  but  mndi  remuna  to  be  aaid 
on  the  opposite  aide.  While  preparing  our 
materials  for  the  jircsent  article,  we  subjected 
the  entire  series  to  a  most  careful  and  minute 
re>enniiiatfon ;  and  the  mora  oloaaiy  we  earriad 
out  our  analysis,  the  more  deeply  were  we  im- 
pressed by  the  dramatic  power  which  proves 
almoit  every  aoene  to  have  bera  dea%ned  for 
an  aooamplialiad  actor,  as  well  as  a  finished 
singer.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for 
histrionic  display  are  unlimited  ;  while,  as  far 
as  the  mnaio  ia  eonoomed,  it  aeema  almoat  in- 
credible that  such  a  host  of  treasures  should  liave 
been  so  long  forgotten — for  the  works  contain, 
not  merely  a  ftir  baantifid  aongs,  here  and  there, 
bnt  aoorao  of  daatblaaa  malMiaa,  wbioh  only 


*  ChryMDdcr  attribiit««  thr  flnt  Art  to  Pllipp* 
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need  to  be  m  well  known  m  '  Angela  erer  \mght 
and  fUr/ «r  •  Let  tlM  hrig^t  Ser^liiin,' is  order 

to  attain  an  e/^aAllj  lasting  popularity.  It  is 
trofl  thftt  a  lar^  proportion  of  tbeae  aonga  were 
written  for  artificial  roices,  now,  happily,  no 
longer  cultivated  ;  but  the  contralto  part«  in- 
variably lie  w<' II  within  the  ran^'eof  female  voices; 
while  those  ori^nallj  deeigned  for  such  singers 
M  Hfooliiii  or  Yaleriaiio  might  mMj  be  ea- 
trust/'d  to  an  aocomplisli'  d  t^iior — an  exchange 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  best-known  Oratorio  music*  That 
the  formality  of  the  libretti  need  no  longer  \ye  re- 
garded as  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  rofiroluction 
was  sufficiently  proved,  in  1842,  by  the  suoceas 
fel  nm  wfaieh  followed  the  mrivil  of '  Aeb  oad 
OalatflSy' at  Dmry  Lane,  under  the  management 
of  ICaeready.  If  a  work  never  intended  to  \je 
acted  oould  command  attention  under  such 
efraonatances,  sorely  it  would  not  ba  too  ouich 
to  hope  for  the  same  success  from  operas  such 
as  'Kinaldo,'  or  'Ariadne,'  fall  of  equally 
baantiAil  nmiie,  aod  expressly  designed  Ibr  a 
•plendid  mtM  en  tchu.  An  attempt  waa  made 
in  the  revival  of  '  Almira,' Handel's  first  Ger- 
man opera,  at  the  «>mmemoration  festival  of 
the  Hraibttiig  Opera-hooae  in  Jan.  1878.  Let 
us  ho|)e  that  some  enterprising  niana^jer  will, 
one  day,  turn  his  attention  to  the  still  huer 
Italian  operaa, 

Though  Handel's  operaa  so  far  excelled  all 
Others  prodaoed,'ticiier  during  hia  lifetima  or 


iBtisM  (nr  a  npwiii  votoa  fht  Mbtaet  la  not  trm  from  pcr- 
pl«s)tle«.  »hlFbftrr  lnrm>*Ml  by  Han<l«l'>  f  m| uvnt eiutoiu  of  writing 
t*n<-r  aiKl  ajto  part*  In  th«  U«)>)«  < violin >  i  wh«ii  IntMxlad  for 
KuglUh  •Infan.  Ereu  «rltb  IiaIUo  dn^r*  tbcr«  art  dllBcaltlaa. 
Oottaamlnc vok«*aa  tboMol  BanMlno.Carwtint.aod  F»rlo«)ll, 
w«  hmwm»ltm&iy  hma  told  m  mocb  aa  It  U  dwlnbla  th«l  should 
know:  bat  w«  aboalil  hm  tbaokfal  lor  more  drtKil«-l  Inlurmatloa 
taneblnf  ta«  fot*  Ui  r-ttnto,  botb  aoprano  ktxl  cnntnlto.  wbleb 
••r«  la  oommoQ  ua-  In  lUlr  Mnrr  th»  mi'l<ll«  of  the  ITth  i^iitury. 
Wa  kOOV  that  until  -ju,t  t»mr»ft»r  th- r\cM- <, I  the  I'.'.h  cntury 
boy*'  voteaa  w«rv  u»r<l,  uut  only  In  tb«  Papal  Cbolr,  but  Id  many 
Nfal  aad  wlwlj  cb«pata.  botb  Id  and  out  of  Italy— M.  lor  in- 
Utiam,  thM  •!  aararta,  vbra  andar  tba  eomuiaii4  of  Orliuido  41 


It  Uavan  onrtain  tbat  tba  |nrt  of  Dafnv,  in  Porl'a  '  Ruri'llrw.' 
DM  ortcinally  aaiif  br  Jaeapo  Oluatl.  '  un  fanetuUttUt  Lwrtirif  ■ 
tkoucb,  ascvpt  In  Bngland.  bora'  voloaa  wara  not  mocb  oaad  on  tbo 
■tafa.  Tbatr  plaoa  WMalmwda  anvplM.  hi  Itn^.kr  #WMNL 
who  aanc  axtramalfbldl  mt^m,  and  manafad  tboB  Willi  wondarfol 
•kill,  hf  rlrtna  o(  aoina  paenllar  mf-thod  which  aactni  to  N>  fntlrvly 
loat— Ilka  thaartof  plajincopon  thfuld  fashloncd  truuip«t  ItrlU 
Vallo  mantlona  a  eartain  OlorannI  Lam,  who  aauf  rouUdaa  and 
•tiior  '  pnmaf  wUab  MeawdaJ  lit(k  aa  tba  itars ' ;  and  apaaka 
blfbtr  a<  anotltar  ilnfar,  oallod  Lodovloo  Palaatto.  wboaa  toIcc  waa 
0(  an  invtiy  a  <)tialltr  that  a  (Ingla  long  note  aung  hf  htm  waa  mora 
•liarinlng  than  all  tha  afTMta  prwluead  bjr  latar  alnKura,  thuugh  ba 
•aama  to  haTa  poaaaaaad  bat  lltti*  axeL-atlon.  an<l  t<i  har.  plF»j>«d 
tatbar  bx  tba  aieallanra  of  bU  mathml  hikI  t>i>- rUluTttr  fwr^tnrxi 
9t  hIa  anatalaad  notaa  than  hf  anjr  aitraonllitary  dupiay  t>t  inunical 
Tbam  #WfaM  wera  mo>Ur  HuMilanU :  but  tbey  (oand  ao 
rlii«iMalninganipioxm<mt  In  Itolr.  wbera  atone  tlmetber 
I  prrf«Trr<1  loUijm,  wh<i«e  vfric«>  luj  frt-i-i.-ntly  change  Ju»t  wh^n 
tb^  art--  I.-  VI  iiri  I'l/  t>i  ulnif  >»ith  tni-  .-t  (  -  .  -  i  n  Thr  laJit  w.iir»ii^. 
lalaatto  who  utig  In  the  Papal  Chapel  wu  a  Spaniard  named 
OiMFMinl  da'  Hanctoai  who  died  In  IffiB.  Tba  flrit  irtHUltil  aapIMM 
I  tt*  Pladra  Olrolamo  KoaalnJ  da  1>emgia,  a  priaat  9t  tkt  One- 
of  tba  Oratory  wm  i»p|i.ilnUv1  a  mAmhar  r>f  tba 

ICboir  in  lOOI.  I  <i.  I'.ti  ^'n>Il>  thi<>  time  forwanl. 
•rtiSHal  rotoM  were  pmfarreil  Ui all  otbera  In  luly  :  but  tbey  were 
MTer  tolerated  In  Franeo,  sad  only  at  tho  Italian  opera  in  Knglaad ; 
tha  aoprano  parta  being  atlll  annf  ,  in  thia  eounUr,  by  boy*,  and  tha 
mntralto  by  adult  FaT««ttl,  aa  nreU  on  tba  ttngr  a*  In  Cathedral 
vboln.  Rpn  Jonwm'a  lamt^t  for  the  lltll#  p<Tforni«r  for  whotn 
'  D«iath  blinaelf  waaaorry '  !■  buniltar  torrery  one.  In  the  MaMjUMi 
iting  in  hia  day.  tha  principal  parta  wrrr  alnicwt  alwayn  Dung  by 
boya,  who  wvrv  generally  telorted  from  the  Cbltdrrn  of  tb<r  King > 
ChAp«'l.  It  waa  by  tbrw  toy*  that  Handel'a  'Rather'  waa  aung. 
with  dnmaUc  action.  In  ITJI ;  and  he  (raqnenUy  naed  boya'  rolrMi 
In  bla  lat<^  worku  Tliu»  a  hoy.  nanie<t  OoodwlU.  «»ni{  In  '  A'  i. 
m4  OaUtnt'  In  1732.  and  in  '  Atbaliah'  In  17V> .  ii>  Ir  r.  ..tlli^t 
a  Boy.'  In  ■  Israel  in  Bgjrpt'  in  1738 :  motl  a  Uiini.  named 


for  many  years  after  his  death,  they 
exeept  m  a  km  isolated  oana,  ta  bavoonitad 

v.-ry  much  Icis  attention  on  the  continent  than 
in  our  own  country.  While  they  were  steadilj 
tnoreasing  his  fame  and  mining  his  fortane  in 
London,  another  set  of  works  was  progreasing 
saocessfuUy  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Handel's 
contemperariea,  Johaim  Adolpb  llewa,  a  native 
of  Xorth  Trerniany,  who,  after  a  long  course  of 
study  in  Naplee,  adopted  the  Italian  atyle,  and 
erentoally  settled  in  Dreadn,  wbm%  between 
llw  years  1 731  and  1788,  ba  bra^t  the  Italian 
opera  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it 
enjoyed  in  any  other  continental  ci^.  He 
died  at  Yenieo  in  1788,  leaving  beUnd  him 
more  than  100  oj^ras,  most  of  which  exhibit 
great  merit  though  little  depth  of  inspiratifin, 
while  all,  probably,  owed  some  part  at  least  of 
their  popularity  to  the  matchless  singing  of  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  Faustina.  To  this  j^riod 
belong  also  the  operas  produced  by  Graun,  at 
Bmnaiwiok  and  BerUn,  botwoen  Hio  yean  1798 
and  1759,  and  those  written  about  the  same 
time,  by  Fux,  at  Vienna.  These  comf^ositions, 
though  they  nerer  became  equally  famou^t,  were 
undoubtedly  greatv,  mnm^tAmamA  ^  worfca  of  art, 
than  those  of  Hasse  ;  as  were  also  thoae  given 
to  the  world  a  little  later  by  John  Chriatian 
Bach.  Meanwhile,  good  aarrioa  waa  dona,  in 
Italy  by  Vinci — one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  age — Domenico  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo, 
Francesco  Feo,  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  many  other 
talented  oomiiosers  whose  works  we  have  not 
space  to  notice,  including  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten Buononcini,  who  was  by  no  meana  a 
poor  com|>oser,  and,  bnt  Ibr  Ida  oniiNtanato 
contest  with  Handel,  would  {tobablj  hnva 
attained  an  Eurnrx  an  reputatifm. 

We  °~  mr  r  *  "iirj'r**^  onoe  more  to  Naples, 
where  rapid  progreaa  Wta  made,  aboat  tiia 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  a  new  direction. 
We  have  already  deachbed,  in  the  article  iNTKn- 
MEZZO,  the  gradual  development  of  Hie  Opam 
Buffa  from  the  interludes  which  were  formatly 
presented  between  the  acta  of  an  Opera  Seria. 
or  spoken  drama.  These  light  works  were,  at 
first,  of  Tery  simple  character ;  bnt  a  signifioaBt 
change  in  their  construction  was  introduced  by 
Nicolo  Logroecino,  a  Neapolitan  composer,  who 
first  entertained  the  idea  ofbringing^hia  iirincif «! 
characters  on  the  stage  ^getner  tovfuf^s  the 
close  of  the  piece,  and  combining  th*-ir  voicea 
in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  contorted  tinale. 
[ButaeeLooRoaoiNO,  voL  ii.  p.  786.]  OrigbMlly 
this  consisted  of  a  single  movement  only,  and 
that|  comparatively,  a  simple  one.  Later  com- 
poson  enlarged  npon  the  idea  ;  extended  it  to 
80  veral  movements  in  succession,  often  in  different 
keys  ;  and  finally  introduced  it  into  the  Opera 
Seria,  in  which  it  soon  began  to  play  a  very 
important  part,  naturally  leading  to  die  intro- 
duction of  trioo,  qnartata^  and  die  boat  of  liohly 
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harnKmiaed  pestt  eoneertaH  upon  iHiioh  the 

dignity  of  the  Grand  Oi>era  WM  •flenranb 
nuMle  80  largely  to  depend. 

The  diltribtttion  of  parts  in  the  Opera  Buflb 
ditfcreil,  in  sooM  important  particulars,  from 
tliat  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  OjH'ra  Seria  ; 
introducing  fewer  artiticial  voices,  aud  giving 
frr  gTHtter  promiaenM  to  ths  \&mm,>  TIm 
Peraonaggi  were  grouped  in  two  divisions.  The 
chief,  or  Bv^o  0roup^  oonaiated  of  two  female 
performer*,  etllecl  tihe  Mma  and  Smutda  Bujfa, 
and  throe  men,  distinguished  as  the  Priiiw 
Bi'tTo,  the  Bujfo  atritafo,  and  the  Ultima  jntrfe, 
of  whom  the  iirst  was  a  tenor,  while  the  second 
wms  geoentlly,  and  the  third  alwiBTi,  a  bank 
Thf  subonlinate  group  was  limited  to  the  two 
inevitable  lovers,  entitled  the  Donna  teria  and 
Vbwto  $tri»,  ThSm  arrangement  was  originally 
rery  ainotlj  enforced  ;  but  as  time  jtrogresaed 
d«>]>urtures  from  the  orthodox  formula  Wftm* 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

Mlirt  of  the  greatcojppwmri  of  this  period 
excelled  equally  in  Opera  BufTa  and  Of>era 
Seria ;  and  the  atyle  of  their  melodies  was  so 
miMch  more  modem  than  that  onltavated  either 
bj  Handel  or  Hasee,  that  w  hare  fimnd  it 
Tiocefwary  to  include  among  them  some  whose 
nuiues,  by  right  of  chronology,  should  rather 
have  been  referred  to  the  preeeding  epoch,  with 
which,  however,  they  can  claim  but  very  litflf 
senthetic  connection.  Firat  among  them  stands 
Pcrgolesi,  whow  MiloQi  open  '&lluatia'  pro> 
dnoed  a  /unrt  in  Kafdea  in  17S1,  while  his 

comic  Intermezzo,  'T>«Herva  padrona,' performed 
in  1 733,  was  received  with  acclamations  in  every 
capital  in  Eorope.  Joramelli'a  atyle,  though 
less  truly  Italian  than  Pergolesi's,  so  nearly 
resembled  it,  that  it  would  be  impoeaible  to 
«Imb  him  with  any  other  oompoeer.  He  wroto 
nift  fMMmaA  number  of  operas,  l>oth  serious  and 
comic  ;  and  the  melodies  he  introduced  into 
them  obtained  for  him  an  amount  of  public 
fibvonr  whieh  had  hjr  no  meana  began  to  wane 
when  Burney  visited  him  at  Naples  in  1770.' 
The  work  of  theee  great  masters  was  vigprouHly 
supplemented  by  tiie  eflbrta  of  Saodiini, 
Gugliehui,  Galnppi,  and  Perez  ;  and  still  more 
nobly  by  those  of  Paisiello  and  Piccinni,  both 
of  whom  brought  rare  and  brilliant  talents  into 
the  field,  and  enriehed  their  aohool  with  a 
multitude  of  valuable  productions.  The  grace 
ful  apontaneitj  of  Paiaiello's  manner  prevents 
many  of  hia  wongi  from  aoonding  (dd-fi»hioned, 
•ran  at  the  present  day.  Pi(»inni  was  al^o 
a  most  melodious  writer  ;  but  our  thanks  are 
chiefly  due  to  him  for  the  skilful  development  of 
bia  llnalea,  whieh  he  wnnigfat  into  long  eonoerted 
j)iec<«,  not  only  excellent  as  music,  but  remark- 
able aa  the  earlieet  known  inatanceeof  an  attempt 
to  make  fbo  Intonrt  of  the  pirn  wbnmatoi  aa 
it  appraaohaa  iti  oosdiuioBi  in  the  lidlMat 


hannoniee  pradaoiUa  by  the  united  voiees  of 

the  entire  J^ramatu ptnomae. 

By  a  deplorable  perversion  of  justice  Piccinni's 
real  meritf^re  too  frequently  passed  over  in 
silence  by  critics  who  would  lead  db  to  beliere 
that  his  only  claim  to  remembrance  rests  upon 
the  details  of  a  miserable  feud,  the  considera- 
tion of  whhdi  wiU  shortly  occupy  our  atten* 
tion. 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  eventful  epoch  was 
Christoph  Willibald  ^uck.  a  composer  whose 
clear  judgment  and  nnening  dramatio  inatinet 
exercised  an  influence  ui>on  the  progress  of  art 
which  has  not,  even  yet,  ceased  to  make  ita 
pveaenoe  felt,  and  to  whieh  the  modem  Geraian 
school  is  largely  indebted  for  the  strength  of  ite 
present  position.  An  accomplished  rather  than 
a  leameid  musician,  Gluck  rendered  himself 
remarkable,  less  by  any  extraordinary  display 
of  technical  skill,  than  by  hia  j-rofound  critical  ^ 
acumen  ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  well 
adnuMsd  in  life  that  thisgrsat  quality  bore  the 
fruit  which  has  since  rendered  his  name  so 
deservedly  famous.  In  early  youth,  and  even 
after  the  approach  of  middle  age,  he  seems  to 

I have  been  ]ierfectly  contented  vrith  the  then 
prevailing  It^ih&n  style,  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully  that,  but  for  a  certain  depth  of 
feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  his  '  Artamene,'  or 
'  Somiramiile,'  niii^'ht  he  fairly  classed  with  the 
best  productions  of  Jomnielli  or  Sacchini,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  former 
open:— 


His  first  doubt  as  to  the  logical  consistency 
of  the  orthodox  Italian  Opera  aeams  to  have 

been  suggested  by  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  a 
Pasticcio,  called  •  Piramo  e  Tisbe,'  which  he 
pffodaeed  in  London  in  the  year  1 746.  In  this 
pisoe  he  contrived  to  introduce  a  large  ooHin- 
tion  of  airs,  chosen  from  hia  best  and  most 
popular  works  ;  yet  it  wholly  tailed  to  fultil  lus 

So 
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expectAtions,  not  Wanee  the  music  was  in  fault, 
but  because  it  was  altogether  untsuited  to  the 
situations  of  the  drama.  The  reader  will,  it  is 
to  be  hn|)r  },  remember  the  grand  principle  which 
we  a»(iUDied  aa  our  point  ttappui  at  the  opening 
of  tb«  premt  artiele — ^that  the  Lyrfo  bmna 
could  neither  be  pronounced  inoonaistent  nor 
illogical,  80  long  as  music  was  employed  as  a 
means  of  iiitcuMifyiug  tlte  expression  of  poetry, 
and  therefore  (aa  a  natural  oonaeqnenoe)  of  in- 
creasing the  dramntic  poiver  of  the  scenes  it 
depicted.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Feri 
•nd  GMoiid  buad  timir  ozperaiwate  mt  FloMDce, 
when  they  fint  attempted  to  clothe  the  theories 
of  Giovanni  Bardi  and  Ins  enthusiastic  a88o<-iates 
with  a  definite  lonu  ,  and,  theoretically,  the 
petition  was  never  disputed.  But  aa  the  art  of 
composition,  aiwi^t-  l  hy  increased  orchestral  re- 
aources  and  an  improved  system  of  Tocalisation, 
threw  olT  the  tninniela  of  its  eeil  j  etiffiiess,  and 
attained,  step  by  step,  the  perfection  of  sym- 
metrical form,  composers  wert'  tf>mj>te<1  to  sacri- 
fice the  iutercBt  of  the  drama  to  tlmt  of  the 
muaio  which  should  have  tended  to  illustrate  it 
The  real  force  of  the  most  striking  situations  was 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  fill  them  with  captivat- 
ing arias,  calcolated  to  gratify,  attiieaametinie, 
the  popular  taste  and  the  vanity  of  individual 
singers.  As  the  number  of  great  singers  mul- 
tiplied, the  abuse  grew  daily  more  and  more 
aiitagoniatio  to  the  enunciation  of  aethetie  truth, 
until  tlu'  n]ifrri  was  dct^raded  into  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  songs,  ouuucctod  together  by  recitatives 
which  leenM  designed  more  with  the  idea  of 
providing  breathing- time  for  the  eSuiger,  than 
that  of  developing  the  plot  of  the  piece,  or 
rendering  its  details  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
In  Handere  operaa  we  find  no  trace  of  the  weak- 
ness engendered  by  this  ill  -  judged  though 
almost  universal  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
ftflhion.  Hie  ndtatiTO  aeooo  ia  deeigned  on  so 
grand  a  aoale,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  dramatic  expremion,  that  the  action  of  his 
pieces  is  never  permitted  to  drag  ;  but,  in  the 
works  of  Heese,  and  Porpora,  and  other  popular 
writers  of  the  period,  the  dcfi  t  t  we  sjK^ak  of  is 
painfully  apparent.  Against  this  state  of  things, 
which  Benedetto  Haroello  had  already  oensured 
in  no  measured  terms,  Gluck's  hatted  of  false- 
hood and  incongruity  in  all  th.it  concerned  his 
beloved  art  could  not  fail  to  rebeL  He  felt 
that  the  system  wss  based,  from  first  to  last, 

on  a  fatal  mistake  ;  Vet  could  not,  for  the  time, 
suggest  a  remedy  sufficiently  potent  to  remove 
an  evU  so  deeply  rooted.  He  therefore  patiently 
sodeaTOured  to  attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
sources  of  the  error,  studying  diligently,  and 
in  the  meantime  making  a  great  name  by  the 
prodnetfon  of  operas  written  in  a  style  which 
he  himself  was  rapidly  learning  to  despise,  but 
with  which  the  general  public  were  enchanted. 
It  was  not  nntU  1762,  sixteen  years  after  his 
nimorahle  visit  to  Rngland,  that  he  made  any 


!*erious  attempt  to  exprera  his  new  ideas  m  a 
Langiblti  form.    He  was  at  that  time  settled 
at  Vienna,  and  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Italian  poet  Calzabigi,  who  fully  entered 
into  bis  views,  and  at  his  request  furnished 
him  witii  a  Ubfetto^  written  on  prineiples  totidly 
opposed  to  those  of  Hetastasio,  with  whom  he 
had  previously  worked  in  concert.    The  new 
op^a,  '  Orfeo,'  was  an  experimental  one,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  and  the  librettist. 
Glnrk  carrierl  out  liis  new  theories,  as  f'lr  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  perfecting  them  ;  made  his 
mdsic  everywhere  sabservient  to  the  aetiea  of 
the  drama  ;  finished  his  airs  without  the  stereo- 
ty|>ed  Tki  capo ;  introduced  appropriate  choruses 
and  other  concerted  pieces  ;  and  never  sacrificed 
the  true  rendering  of  a  dramatic  aftoaUoit  for 
thesakeof  attractint^  attrntinnto  his  own  powers 
aa  a  composer,  or  ol  affording  a  popular  singer 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  flenbiU^  of 
his  voice.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most 
careful  to  make  the  musical  jwrtion  of  the  work 
as  mterestiiigas  was  compatible  with  duereg&id 
to  the  demands  of  its  soetde  construction.  When 
it  was  possible  to  introduce  a  fascinating  melody, 
without  ii\jmv  to  the  general  etfect,  he  gladij 
availed  hinsdf  of  lAie  opportunity  of  doing  si^ 
witness  his  dclightfol '  Cbe  lar6  aenza  Ettridioe,' 
than  which  no  lovelier  song  was  ever  written  ; 
while,  so  far  as  the  chorui$eji  were  concerned,  he 
was  equally  expressive  in  the  pathetie  etrnins 
allotted  to  the  shepherds  in  the  first  act,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  threatening  fiends  in  the 
second.  Theresttltofthiieonseientioiisendeavonr 
to  carry  out  a  reform,  which  he  bdieved  to  b« 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necejwary,  wa? 
a  truly  magnificent  work,  which,  though  iu 
suocees  at  foot  seoned  doabtftd,  eoon  foiind  a 
])hK-e  in  the  r^jtrrtoire  of  every  theatre  in  Europe^ 
Even  those  most  violently  opposed  to  inaovatioA 
felt  comitelled  to  applaud  it ;  for  its  diamatie 
force  was  irresistible,  and  in  flow  of  melody  it 
was  excelled  by  none  of  the  beat  operas  of  the 
period.    But  Gluok  had  not  yet  accomplished 
his  fliU  desire.    Enoonrsged  by  the  triumph  of 
his  first  attempt  in  a  w:w  f;ty!p,  he  carrini  oat 
his  princi}iles  still  farther,  in  two  other  operas 
•  Alceste '  (1767),  and  *  Paride ed  Elena '  (1770), 
which  were  not  received  at  Vienna  witti  very 
great  fnvdnr.    T!k>  critics  of  the  day  were  not 
yet  fully  pre|>ar&d  for  the  amount  of  reform 
indicated  hi  their  oonstmetion.  Metaataiio 
and  Ha.sse  had  reigned  tt>o  long  to  be  deposed 
in  a  moment ;  and  Gluck  met  with  so  much 
oppceition  that  he  determined  to  make  his 
next  venture  in  Paris,  where,  in  1 774,  he  brought 
out  his  first  French  opera,  'Iphi..''  nie  en  Aulide.* 
under  the  patruuage  of  his  old  pupil,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  rsralt  fhUy  Justified  his  reliaiMs 
upon  the  critical  discernment  of  an  audience  k« 
easily  influenced  by  the  sensuous  allurements  of 
Italian  art  than  by  the  declamatory  powers  of 
their'own  old  &Tonrit«8,  Lallit  aiid  bia  gnat 
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guooraaor,  K&meau,  who  both  r«gutled  the  per- 
Aetioii  of  aecompuiied  redtetive  m  s  matter  of 

far  greater  importance  th-m  a  (M  ntinuous  flow  of 
rhythmic  melody.    To  LulLi's  rhetorical  purity 
Gluck  comn\unicated  an  intensity  of  passion 
whidi,  though  it  would  have  acandaHsed  the 
conrtiers  of  thi  Grand  Monnrqnc,  to  wTiom  the 
voice  ot  nature  was  an  unknown  language,  was 
vsleoim  mougli  to  tlioM  of  Louis  XVl.  He 
i.iinche<l  lu3  scenic  cflTects  with  an  orchestral 
background  with  which  the  most  ambitious 
attempts  of  Bameau  would  bear  no  oomparison 
vrbstew.    In  place  of  Lulli's  formal  Fugue, 
and  Rameaii's  scarcely  less  inelastic  orchestral 
Prelude,  he  introducc<i  an  Overture,  intended — 
in  bia  own  word*—'  to  prepare  Hm  andiaiios  for 
the  action  of  the  jiiece,  and  serve  as  a  kitid  of 
argnment  to  it.'    Sui)erior  to  both  these  jwpular 
cauiposers  on  their  own  ground,  and  gifted  besides 
with  a  refinenwDt  of  taste  which  lent  charms 
*'  its  own  to  evf-ry  melodic  phrase  he  wrote,  it 
14  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  taken 
Puis  by  storm.   The  Bair  opera  was  received 
with  acclamation,  and  Parisian  critics,  with  the 
Abb<*  Arnand  at  their  head,  proved  that  they 
not  oni  v  appreciated  its  beauties  but  thoroughly 
understood  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
conf  f  ivpd.     Tlic  onlv  mistake  they  made — a 
mistake  which  more  modem  critics  have  been 
ODjy  too  ready  to  endoree— lay  in  auppediig 
that  these  principles  were  new.    They  were  not 
Tipvr — and  it  is  well  that  we  should  state  this 
Jact  clearly,  becauije  wti  sliall  have  occiwion  to 
refer  to  it  again.    The  abstract  ideal  which  in 
thf;  year  1600  foimrl  it^  hip!;!:est  attainable  ex- 
pmision  iu  Peri's  'Euiidice,'  was  not  merely 
analogons  to,  but  afaiolotely  ideotiaal  with, 
that  which,  in  1774,  the  rich  genius  of  Gluck 
clothed  in  the  outward  form  of  '  Iphigi'nie  en 
Aulide.'    To  compare  the  two  works  iu  the  con- 
ereto  would  ha  nanifoeUy  abrnird .  Peri  wrote  at 
.1  time  whrn  nionndic  nrt  "^vn<;  in  its  infancy,  and, 
with  all  his  talent,  was  at  heart  an  incorrigible 
{ledant.    To  mote  than  a  eentoiy  and  a  lialf 
•f  technical  experience^  Gluck  added  one  grand 
qualification  with  which  pedantry  oan  in  no  wise 
€o-exiat — a  jjamiouattt  love  of  nature.  Hence 
lus  hToeietaMe  pover  over  all  who  hiird  him. 
A   certain  critic,  speaking  of  a  passage  in 
'  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,'  in  which  Orestes,  after 
a  aoeiMi  foil  of  the  raoet  foerfol  agitatiim,  exclaims 
'  Le  calme  reatre  dana  mott  ooMir  I  *  foand  fault 
with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  agitation  still 
carried  on  in  the  accompaniment  belied  the  ex- 
pi  I  eainn  of  the  words.    '  Not  eo,'  said  Gluck  ; 
'  he  mistakes  physical  cxlinnstion'  for  calnnuss 
of  heart.    Has  be  not  killed  his  mother?' 
Equally  thoughtftil  was  hie  defo&ee  of  the  well* 
IrWnwn  movement  Caron  t'appelU,  in  '  Iphig^e 
sn  Aulide,'  against  the  charge  of  monotony — 
*  My  friend,  in  Hell  the  {lastiious  are  extin- 
gnialMd,  and  tbe  Toioe,  therefore,  needs  no  in- 
iaxioiM*'    Goold  Shakflipeare  himself  have 


idee 


studied  the  passions  of  ths  htmian  heart  more 

deeply  f 

Muck's  triumph  was  conij>lete,  but  it  was 
short  lived.  A  reaction  soon  set  in.  Piecinni 
was  invited  to  Paris  in  1776,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  ICarmontel  as  his  librettist,  pro- 
(htrrd  two  operas  'Roland'  and  'Atys'^ — in 
the  Italian  style,  both  of  which  excited  general 
admiration.  Tliis,  howevsr,  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  j)arty  spirit  of  a  large  body  of  mal- 
contents, who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Italian 
composer,  divided  the  art-world  of  Paris  into 
two  rival  factions, — the  OlttekisU  and  the 
Piceinnxate, — which  fought  with  a  bitterness  of 
prq'ttdice  infinitely  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  tlie  ftllowerB  <^  Aodel  and  Bttonondni  in 
London.  Both  parties  were  equally  unjust  to 
their  opjionents,  and  the  battle  raged  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  the  uureaaouableness 
of  its  exciting  cause.  The  immense  success 
which  attendeil  the  production  of  Gluck'e 
'  Iphigenie  en  Tauride '  in  1770  brought 
matien  to  a  eriais.  The  Fbefainitts,  itritated 
at  so  signal  a  triumph  on  the  oppoeite  side, 
urged  their  favourite  composer  to  pTodu<»  an- 
other o;>era  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing 
could  po8sibly  have  been  more  unfair  to 
Picciiiiii.  ITo  washy  far  the  •rTio''t  iccomplished 
representative  of  the  Italian  school  then  living, 
and  ao  deeply  attaehed  to  its  traditions  that 
the  task  forsed  upon  him  was  not  so  much 
beyond  as  opposed  in  every  possible  way  to 
his  (towers.  He  brought  out  his  version  of 
the  work  in  1781 ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  a  miserablr  failnrr  ;  but  this 
severe  blow  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  pre  ten- 
dons of  his  i^y,  and  the  feud  ms  ooiltiaQed 
with  undiminished  violence  on  either  ddei, 
until  long*  after  the  ofiTn|H>«er  of  'Orfeo*  had 
retired  into  private  iUe  at  Vienna.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  art  has  proved  to  he  indeliUa, 
Few  French  coniposen;,  -Rith  thr  r^•rfption  of 
M6hul,  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  hy  61iidc» 
as  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  dramatio 
music  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  early  re- 
jection at  Vifuna  they  were  afterwards  un- 
hesitatingly adopted  in  Gormaay,  and  have  ever 
since  foriiieil  ono  of  the  strongest  charactrristirs 
of  German  opera.  On  the  other  hand,  Piecinni  a 
powerftil  devtttopmsnt  of  the  finale  enriehed  tba 
Italian  school  with  a  means  of  effect  of  which 
it  was  not  alow  to  avail  itself,  and  which  its 
greatest  masters  have  never  ceased  to  cherish 
with  wel]*direotad  eara^  Of  the  irork  wrought 
by  0  ]  >  of  the  greatest  of  thaaa,  we  ahall  now 
proceed  to  speak. 

We  Have  already  explained  that,  after  fonnal 
recognition  of  the  (^lara  Buflfa  as  a  legitimate 
brfiTitli  r>r  it',  it  was  cultivated  with  no  less 
assiduity  tiian  serious  opera,  and  that  the 
greateat  writers  attained  equal  exoallenoe  in 
both  stales.   Of  none  oan  tiiia  be  mora  truly 
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said  than  of  Ciiuarotia,  to  whose  fertility  of 
inTmtion  Italiaii  opm  is  indebted  for  ttie 
iii  n-'s't  appro;ich  to  perfection  it  has  as  yet 
U»eu  iwrmitted  to  Mhieve  at  the  bands  of  a 
Bfttivtt  oompoMT.  The  raeiiifliB  whioh  femuiso 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  'II  Matrimonio  segreto' 
is  not  more,  romarkable  than  the  intt'tiso  itathoA, 
reached  evidently  without  un  elfort,  in  'Gli 
'Oru^  •  Curiazij.'  In  neither  style  do  w  find 
n  trn  •'^  of  the  stiffness  whi<^h  no  previous  com- 
potior  was  able  entirely  to  shake  oS.  Cimarutia's 
-fennf  wwr*  aa  fw  nmoTwl  u  the  Isteat  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  day  front  the  antitjuated 
Tiionotouy  of  tlie  Da  rapo  ;  and  wo  see  thorn 
moulded  with  equal  caru  iu  uioveiueuta  of  fvi-ry 
poirible  description.  The  delightful  aria,  '  i't  iii 
che  spunti  in  ciVl  1'  aurora'  (said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  view  of  a  magniiioent  suniise 
fh>m  the  Hndwhin,  at  Prag),  is  not  mora 
graceful  in  construction  than  the  irresistibly 
amusing  duet,  '  Se  flato  in  cor[>o  avvot*','  or 
thti  still  more  highly  devoloivcd  trio,  '  Le  fuccio 
un  inchino/  thotigh  these  are  both  encumbered 
with  the  necessity  for  broad  coniip  artion 
throughout.  It  is^  indeed,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Pmo  eimetrtuh  that  OiniaitMft  diflen 
most  essentially  from  all  his  predecessors. 
Taking  full  advantage  of  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Picciuui,  he  bestowed  u{>on  them 
an  amount  of  ftttentlon  iriiioh  proved  the  high 
value  he  set  upon  them  m  rl'^Tn^nts  if  (_;.nieral 
eifeot.  Under  his  bold  treatuaat  they  served 
'm»  ft  powwAil  metal  of  cann  ing  on  the  action 
of  the  piece,  instead  of  interrupting  it,  as  they 
had  too  frequently  done  in  the  works  of  earlier 
masters.  This  waa  a  moat  im|K>rtant  mcxlifica- 
tioBof  the  system  previously  adopted  in  Italian 
art.  It  not  only  furni3hp<i  a  connecting  link 
to  the  various  soenes  of  the  drama,  which  could 
no  longer  be  oondemned  as  a  mere  aasemblage 
of  concert  arias  ;  but  it  strengthened  it  in  every 
way,  added  to  the  massive  dignity  of  its  effect, 
and  gave  it  a  logical  statiia  us  unassailable  &si 
that  for  whioli  Cfluck  had  so  nobly  Uboared  in 
another  school.  Henceforn  ir.^  Germany  might 
pride  herself  upon  her  imaginative  power  and 
Italy  upon  her  genial  melody ;  but  neither 
conld  reproach  the  other  with  tiie  enootuage- 
ment  of  an  unnatural  ideal. 

What  JJaydP  oould  have  done  for  this  period 
had  hed^Mea  his  scr  is  ittontion  to  dramatic 
music,  at  any  of  th>?  Im  ^er  tlicatres,  is  of  rnnr^p 
mere  matter  of  coigecture  ;  though  it  seems 
impowible  to  beltere  diet  he  would  have  meted 
satisfied  with  the  prevailing  Italian  model. 
His  'Orfeo  ed  Euridioe,'  written  for  the  King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  1791,  but  never 
performed,  in  ooneequenoe  of  s  change  in  the 
management,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its 
supreme  refinement  than  for  dramatio  power, 
a  qnalifioation  whloh  it  would  have  bem  un- 
reasonable to  expect  from  a  comjKJser  whose 
former  operas  haid  been  written  expressly  for 


Prince  Esterhazy's  private  theatre,  and,  though 
well  adapted  for  performances  on  a  small  scale, 
(several  were  written  for  the  marionette  theatre), 
were  not,  as  he  himself  oonfeseed,  oaloulated 
to  prodooe  a  good  eHitot  elaewhere.  Hie  team 
of  many  of  these  were  destroyed  when  the  little 
theatre  was  burned  down  in  1779  ;  but  the 
original  autograph  of  '  Armida,"  first  jierfos^td 
in  178S,  is  happily  preserved  in  the  literary 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Mti^ic.  '  Orfeo  td 
Kuridice'  was  printed  at  Letp/ig  iu  1804; 
and  «  beautiftil  air  firam  it,  *I1  (>enaer  tti 
negli  oggetti,'  will  be  found  in  the  collection 
called  'Gemrne  d'antichit,\'(Ashdown  i  Parry), 
and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  style 
of  the  wwk.  Zingarelli,  Salieri,  and  tht;ir 
Itiliiii  cmiti^mporariee,  though  uii'loubtollj 
poHtiiesaiug  talents  of  ft  veiy  high  order,  were 
SO  ftr  infoiwr  to  Cimamaa,  in  all  his  greatest 
qualities,  that  he  will  always  remain  the  typical 
writer  of  the  age  ;  and  to  his  worke  alone  can 
we  look  for  the  link  which  connecta  it  with  the 
next  period,  the  moat  glorious  one  the  lyric 
drams  has  ever  known,  since  it  witnessed  the 
elevation  both  of  the  Italian  and  Genoaa 
eohools  to  what*  In  the  pceasnt  atnte  of  oar 
knowledge,  we  mut  needa  legaid  as  aboohiti 
perfection. 

Tliough  Mozaft  was  born  only  seven  yoara 
later  than  Ciniarosa,  and  died  toanj  Jttn 
IwfoR-  hini,  the  jiliiist^  if  art  he  repre.spTif s  is 
iutinitely  more  advu!ic*d  than  that  we  have 
just  deeoribed.  His  sympathies.  like  Handd**, 
were  entirely  with  the  Italian  school  ;  but  to 


him,  as  to  Handel  nrvl  tbe  eMer  S^-arlatli,  it 
was  given  to  hee  tiiat  liie  muuodists  ot  the 
1 7th  century  had  oommitted  ft  fetal  miateke  in 
rejecting  the  contrajiuntal  experience  of  tlifir 
great  predecessors.  >  8o  carefully  was  his  ova. 
art*life  guarded  a^inst  the  admimioo  of  audi 
an  error,  that  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
(1770)  he  was  able  to  write  a  four-fiart  counter- 
point upon  a  given  Canto  feruw,  strict  enough 
to  juatiiy  his  admission  as  Compositore  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Aocademia  Filarnionica  at 
Bologna.  In  later  life  he  studied  unceasingly. 
Founding  his  praxis  (as  Haydn  had  done  before 
him,  and  Beethoven  did  afterwards)  on  tlte 
jm^pts  laid  down  by  Fux  in  his  (ir-idut  ad 
ramasfttm  (1725),  hu  was  able  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  gilla  bestowed 
11  [inn  hini  by  nature,  and  was  never  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  beet  method  of  treating  the  inex- 
haustible wealtii  of  melody  ehe  pbeed  at  his 
command.  In  dramatio  situations,  of  what- 
ever character,  he  struck  out  the  tnith  by  nier? 
force  of  natural  instinct,  where  Cluck  would 
have  arrived  at  it  by  a  long  process  of  syn 
thetic  induction  ;  and  this  faculty  er.cib'e  1  hini 
to  illuatrato  the  actual  life  of  the  ecene  with- 
out  Ibr  ft  moment  interrapting  the  ootitinuitj 
of  his  melodic  idea,  and  to  enforce  ita  meaning 
with  ft  pori^  of  expreesion  diametricaUy 
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oppose<l  to  the  coarseness  inseimrable  from  an 
exaggerated  conception.  For  instance,  vslien 
Papageno  prepares  to  hang  hinmelf,  he  takcM 
leave  of  the  world  with  such  uiiaU'ected  pathos, 
that  we  lose  all  thought  of  absurdity  in  our 
MMTOir  for  the  poor  down  who  u  ao  tmly  worry 
for  himself,  and  who  yet  remains  the  most 
absurd  of  clowns  to  the  end.  On  the  other 
handf  when  eUboration  of  form  was  desirably 
h«  did  not  disdain  to  av»il  hiniMlf  of  the 
experience  of  his  predeceesors,  but  enlarged 
a  thousandfold  upon  the  ideas  of  Piooinni  and 
(Smarosa,  and  prodnoed  symmetrioa]  move- 
ments, the  comiilicatioiis  of  which  had  never 
entered  into  their  minds  as  possible.  Thus 
the  sestets  'Sola,  sola'  and  'Riconosci  in 
qawto  ampler'  suqiass  in  fulness  of  design 
the  grandest  d^nodtnrnfs  to  br  found  in  any 
other  operas  of  the  period ;  while  the  two 
eoBcartod  finales  in  '  Le  Nom  di  Figvo'  oon- 
tain  respectively  nine  and  seven,  and  those  in 
'  II  Don  Giovanni '  no  ]em  than  eleven  distinct 
moveruenta,  all  written  wiUi  the  moat  masterly 
^11,  and  linked  together  in  such  natoral 
sequence  that  it  is  impoK^ible  but  to  Rorept 
them,  in  esob  particular  ease,  as  the  ooni|M>iient 
parti  of  ft  ttngU  oompreheuive  idcft,  m  homo- 
geneous as  that  of  a  symphony  or  a  concerto. 
Again,  Mozart's  command  of  the  orchestra,  as 
a  medium  of  dramatic  etFect,  stands  unrivalled. 
He  was  accused  by  some  of  his  contamporaries 
I'f  over  ]r>n']'tvj  the  voicf  with  unmeaning 
accompaniments ;  but  the  charge  was  made  in 
igoocanoe  of  tho  prindplo  upon  which  he 
v^orked.  Gr^try,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  to 
define  the  difference  between  the  styles  of 
Mozart  and  Cimarosa,  replied,  'Sire,  Cimarosa 
places  his  statue  on  the  stage,  and  its  [)ede9tal 
in  the  orchestrn  :  Mo/art  places  the  statue  in 
the  orchestra,  and  the  )H'<]cstaI  on  the  stage.' 
The  metaphor,  though  pretty  enough,  con- 
veyed a  ]ialpable  untruth.  Neither  Mozart 
nor  Cimarosa  reversed  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Hlatue  and  the  pedestal  ;  but  Cimarosa 
used  the  latter  simjily  as  a  means  of  support ; 
when?;is  Moz.irt  iliinied  it  with  the  most 
exc^uisito  and  appropriate  Batsi-rUicvi.  Ilis 
•oeonpmfaneiitB  era  alwaye  made  to  inteniify 
the  expression  of  the  voice,  and  to  ai<I  it  in 
explaining  its  meaning  ;  and  he  attains  this 
Rid  by  a  mode  of  treatment  as  varied  as  it  is 
original.  Though  his  system  of  inetnimeDta- 
tion  li:is  sf  rvr<|  as  the  basis  of  every  other 
method,  without  exception,  used  by  later 
eempeaete,  hie  own  eombinatione  are  merked 
hy  a  freshness  which  never  fails  to  make  known 
thrir  true  authorship  at  the  very  iirst  hearing. 
Froui  a  close  study  of  his  scores  we  shall  learn 
that  he  did  not  arrive  et  his  full  perfection 
until  after  lonp  ycan^  of  firofnl  study.  Though 
the  cachet  of  true  genius  is  impressed  apou  his 
•erlieet  ineplretioM.  it  ie  in  'Idomeneo,  lU  di 
Oc«ti»'  pMduoed  at  Moaioh  in  178^  thftt  we 


first  find  him  cliiiming  his  right  to  be  num- 
V>ertKl  among  the  greatest  composers  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  have  here  the  perfection 
of  nieloilious  j;:racc,  the  perfection  of  diumatie 
truth,  and  the  perfection  of  choral  dignity. 
In  the  leet-nemed  qnalily — ^more  especially  aa 
exhibited  in  the  choruses  'Piet4!  Numi,  Piet^!' 
and  '  0  voto  tremendo  ' — it  is  doubtFul  whether 
'  Idomeneo '  has  ever  been  equalled,  even  by 
Mosart  hirosdf ;  while  it  ie  oertaiu  that,  in  it* 
comprelienHive  prasp  of  a  grand  and  always 
logically  consistent  ideal,  it  has  never  been 
enrpaseed :  hat  in  lidineiB  of  invention  'and 
exhaustive  technical  development  it  must 
undoubtedly  yield  to  'Cosl  fan  tutte,'  'La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,'  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and 
'  n  Don  Giovanni.'  In  these  four  great  worki 
Italian  o|>era  rearhpti  a  frrade  of  excellence 
above  which  it  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  it  wm  ever  be  fated  to  riee.  Yet  Hoeart 
did  ruit  rest  satisfied  even  here.  It  was  given 
to  him  to  raise  German  opera  to  the  same  high 
level,  and  oonoerning  this  a  few  wojds  of  ex- 
plan  itiou  will  be  neocesary.  J 

We  have  already  s]>ol<fn  of  I^arnburg  as 
cradle  of  the  German  opera,  and  of^andd^ 
Mettheeon,  and  Ennfiard  Keiaer,  ea  theguardiuw 
of  its  infancy.  After  the  death  of  Keiserfin 
1739  the  Hamburg  theatre  lost  muclPbf  the 
prestigejt  had  acquired  during  his  magnilicent 
rule  ;^Dat,  eome  thirty :^<^rs  later,  a  notable 
impulse  was  given  to  Ttlf^""^^-  art  at  Leipzig, 
by  Johann  Adam  Hillgr,  ja  really  talented 
musician^  oelebrated  ae  IhlTnret  IMrector  of  tibe 
flewandhaus  concerts,  and,  at  a  later  fw^riod, 
as  Cantor  of  the  Thomasschule.  At  the 
instigation  of  Koch,  the  manager  of  the 
Leipadg  thmtre,  iHiller  devoted  his  attention 
to  a  li<.'ht  kind  of  dramatic  ellusion,  with 
spoken  dialogue,  plentifully  interspersed  with 
mnefe  of  a  pleaeiiig  cfaereeter,  beaed,  for  the 
most  j«irt,  upon  a  highly  develo[*ed  form  of 
the  German  Lied,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  shape  of  concerted  pieces  of  considerable 
completeness.  ^  These  little  pieces  succ*ce«led 
admirably,  some  of  them,  such  as  '  Der  Teufel 
ist  los ' — founded  upon  the  English  plajt 
'The  Devil  to  pay'—* Der  Dorfbarbier,'  and 
*  Die  .lagd,'  attaining  an  enormous  popularity. 
And  thus  aroee  that  best  and  truest  form  of 
German  opera,  the  'Singspiel,'  which,  though 
leee  defensible  on  pure  assthetic  principlea 
than  cither  the  Ojiera  Serin  or  the  0{)era  BnfTa, 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  grandest  lyrio 
dramee  we  poeseee.  We  say  'lees  defensible,' 
Ih-causc  it  is  evident  that  a  scene,  partly  .spoken 
and  {Mu-tly  sung^  cannot  possibly  bring  out 
the  poet's  meaning  with  the  clearnetM  which  is 
easily  enough  attainable  when  a  single  mode 
i>r  expression  is  t^inployed  througiiout.  Tin  re 
must  be  a  mo«it  awkward  and  unuatural  solu- 
tion of  oontinaity  eomewhere.  All  the  oom- 
poeerctndoie  to  pat  it  in  the  leeet  ineonveniMit 
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plftce.  J.  F.  Keichftrdt  ftfterwmrds  nuda  kx  j 
•ttempt  to  mwmaam  fhii  diffionltjr  in  tiM 

•  Ltodorspiel'  — an  imitation  of  the  Froiirh 
'  Vaudeville ' — in  which  he  waa  careful  that 
the  action  of  the  piece  ahonld  nerwr  be  carried 
on  by  the  muaic,  which  waa  almost  entirely  of 
a  eemi- incidental  cliaract^r  A  third  form  of 
musio»l  draiua  watt  lutroUuced  at  Goth*  m 
1774  by  G«aige  Benda*  wbo^  itt  Ut  *AflMiiie 
Mif  Naxos'  an<l  '  Medea,' aaaiated  the  effect  of 

*  spoken  dialogue  by  mean*  of  a  highly  coloured 
ordieatnl  ■MompaniBMiti  cwriM  on  vabtto' 
ruptedly  tfafOQ||hoQt  th«  piaos  ftftar  tfas  muuier 
of  what  is  now  oalIM  a  niolodrama.  Mozart 
heard  some  of  beuda  s  produciiooa  at  Mazmheim 
in  1778»  and,  Uioo^  1m  w<nt  adopted  the 
method  in  any  of  his  greater  works,  was  de- 
lighted with  its  etfect.  He  took,  indeed,  the 
greatest  poesible  intenst  in  all  that  oooeatiwd 
the  advancement  of  Qcmui  art ;  and  when 
commission txl  to  write  a  work  for  the  National 
opera,  founded  at  Vienna  in  1778  by  the 
Bmperor  JoMph,  h«  tiirair  bit  best  e«ie«;gie« 
iiiti)  the  welcome  i&sk,  fin'i  pnxluord  in  17S2 
a  masterpiece — 'Die  Isaitfuhrung  aus  dt-in 
Sarail  * — which  at  OIIO0  akratad  la«  Siugspiel 
to  the  level  he  had  alratdy  won  for  the  ItaUnn 
opera,  and  secured  it  a  rwt^ised  atAtus  a«  th^ 
embodiment  of  a  oouceptiou  peculiar  to  and 
truly  worthy  of  tlia  grsat  Tcntooio  fohool. 
We  rarely  hear  this  rh  lifjhtful  oj^era  now,  ovon 
in  Germany  ;  but  its  beauty  is  of  a  kind  which 
can  never  grow  4^.  It  teems  with  lovely 
melodies  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
disposition  of  its  voices  lends  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  wealth  of  concerted  mmtio  of  the 
Inghflst  oidor.  It  waa  raoaivad  with  anthuaiasm 
both  in  Vienna  and  at  Prague.  Mozart  followed 
it  up  in  1786  with  '  Der  Sohaospieldirektor/  a 
channing  little  piece,  filled  with  dalightfol 
muaic  ;  and  in  1791  he  crowned  hia  labours 
by  the  |>ro<laction  of  th»'  Jiobleat  lyric  comedy 
existing  in  the  German  language — '  Die  Zauber- 
lidta.'  Fonlinand  David — no  over  •indulgent 
critic — once  told  the  writer  that  the  libretto  of 
'  Die  Zauberllote '  was  by  no  means  the  flimsy 
piece  it  was  genially  suppoaod  to  be ;  but  that 
no  one  who  was  not  a  Freemason  oould  ap< 
prroiate  its  mcrita  at  their  true  vwlne.  For 
instance,  the  grand  chords  played  by  ti^e  trom- 
bcmaa  at  the  end  of  the  ftnt  part  of  mb  overture, 
and  in  the  first  scene  in  the  second  act,  enun- 
ciate— he  said — a  symbol  which  no  Freemason 
conld  pofisibly  fail  to  nndentand.  Kot  many 
years  ago,  these  chords  were  always  played,  in 
En^laiid,  with  the  minims  tied  together,  so 
that  the  notes  were  struck  twice,  instead  of 
tikrioe,  at  eadi  lepetltion.  By  this  fidae  read* 
ing,  which  is  '{perpetuated  in  Cianchettini's 
edition  of  the  score,  the  foroMl  the  symbol  ia 
entirely  lost,  and  tiie  whoile''Tntention  of  the 
paaaage  defeated. 

But  the  hiatoiy  of  the  next  period  will  taaoh 


us  that  the  peculiar  phase  of  German  art  over 
whioh  Hoaart  asaerted  audi  abaohito  aupaunacy 

wa^  Tiot  thf  nn\y  one  in  which  it  waa  cajiabla 
of  manifesting  itaelf^  The  poesible  variety  of 
style  ia  unlimitHd  ; '  and  it  was  evident  from  th* 
first  that  many)  promising  patha  to  exoaUncs 
still  remained  unexplored.  One  of  th^m  vai 
selected  by  Beethoven,  with  reeults  fox  which 
the  world  haa  rsaaon  to  be  profbundly  gratolaL 

Over  this  greAt  ma';tp>r'a  early  youth  the  st&^ 
aeema  to  have  exerdaed  none  of  that  atrangt 
fhaeination  which  ao  fraqoanfly  monopoliaai  tSa 
young  compeaai^a  interest,  ahnoat  bafoto  ha  hu 

had  tiniy  to  aB/v?rtain  his  true  vocation  ;  aud 
when,  m  tiie  lull  maturity  of  hia  genius,  h« 
turned  h»  attention  to  it,  he  doee  not  appear 
tn  hfive  bcrii  attracted,  like  Mozart,  by  tb« 
force  of  uncontrollable  inatinot^  but  rather  to 
have  arrived  at  perftofeion»  aa  Glnek  did.  by 
the  assistance  of  eameat  lliaq^t  and  onreait* 
ting  study.  He  wrnt*?  an  oppm,  simply  b<^-iu?e 
the  manager  of  the  Thoater-aa-der-Wien  fauod 
it  worth  while  to  olftr  him  an  engagraieBt  fer 
that  purpose :  but,  having  undertaken  th« 
work,  he  threw  hia  whole  acnil  into  it,  laboor&d 
at  it,  aa  hia  akjrtah-booka  |mve,  inoeaaantly, 
and  identified  himaalf  ao  oonptately  with  its 
proirress  that  he  seems  as  much  at  hnrrt*-  in  It 
aa  he  bad  ever  previously  been  lu  a  souata  or  a 
symphony.  The  aubjeot  oateeted  waa  BooiDy'a 
'  lA^onore,  ou  I'amour  conjugnip,'  which  had 
already  been  set  t6  muaic  aa  a  French  '  Op^ra- 
comique '  by  OaTeanx,  and  rerytsueeeaeftilly, 
to  Italian  wards,  by  Peer.  A  GflHbnii  Osmla- 
tion  was  now  nvade  hy  Sonnleithner  ;  and  that 
Beethoven  waa  aatiatied  with  it,  and  was  coo> 
scioua  of  no  inoonaialenoy  in  the  dhdbgne  bewg 
spoken,  must  be  infeired  from  the  careful 
solicitttde  with  which  he  strove,  not  only  to 
give  dtie  efleet  to  the  Tariona  aituatio&a  oi  the 
drama,  but  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text, 
even  to  its  lightest  word.  The  woric  was 
produced  in  1 805  under  the  name  of  '  Fidelio, 
Oder  die  eheliche  Llebe,'  and  again  performed 
in  the  following  year  with  extensive  alterations 
and  a  new  overture  j  but  its  aoocess  waa  more 
than  doubtfoL  In  1S14  ft  waa  revived  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  Theater,  still  nndar  ttie  name 
of  *  Fidelio,'  with  further  alterations  oonaeqoent 
upon  a  thorough  revision  of  the  toxt  by 
Friedriah  TreitsehkOk  and  a  new  overture  in  I 
— the  fourth  which  had  been  written  for  it — 
and,  on  this  occasion,  its  beauties  were  mora 
clearly  appredated,  though  not  to  the  extent 
they  deserved.  Never  during  the  oampoaar'i 
litVtifnt)  waa  '  Fidelio '  understood  as  we  under- 
ataud  It  now.  Perhape  no  work  of  the  kind 
ever  oanaed  ita  antiior  more  asnona  annovanea. 

Even    in    1?14    the  prima  dmna,    Mjidai  .e 
Milder  •Hauptroann,  presumed,  on  her  own 
oonfeaaion,  to  dispute  Beethoven'e  will  with 
regard  to  the  magnificent 
Hoffiinng,  laaa  den  latsten  Stem.'  Tot  the 
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unwearying  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  mirn- 
Uait  deuib  of  the  piece,  no  leea  Uum  upon  its 
gBMml  •Ibot*  nmlted  in  «  woilc  whiek  really 

leaves  no  room  for  hostile  criticism.  The  most 
oenaorioiw  siw^st,  if  he  be  honest,  will  find 
binadf  oenatniiMd  to  adniit  tiiat,  howww 
deeply  h»  may  aaek  into  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  scenes  it  present*  to  us,  Beethoven  has 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  sought  into  it 
nore  daaply  irtOL  Not  Oludc  himself  over 
]>ri>luced  an  opera  bearing  traces  of  snch  intense 
devotion  to  pure  dramatic  truth.  Hie  prin- 
dplfls  upon  whicli  it  ii  nodelled  sto,  indeed, 
almoBfe  Montidil  with  Clack's  so  far  theory 
is  concerned  ;  but  Gluck,  in  lateet  works, 
undoabtedly  sacrificed  musical  iurm  to  dramatic 
s»pw— ion ;  whils  Beetbomm  has  ohowil  tint 
the  perfection  of  the  one  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fullest  possible  enunoiation  of  the 

With  these  great  qualities  to  reoommsnd  it» 

•  Fi'lflio '  stands  alone,  and  hn-^  ne^'e^arily 
become  immortal ;  while  the  worka  of  Pa«r, 
Suasmayer,  and  other  composers  who  enjojrsd 

a  high  dt'gree  of  popularity  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  19th  century,  have  been  long  since  almost 
foigotten.  The  only  other  productions  of  the 
poriod  that  can  for  a  moment  bo  plaead  in 
competition  with  it  an-  tlie  later  operas  of 
Cherubini,  who,  after  wrttuig  for  many  yean 
in  the  l^t  JTeapotitaii  styls,  ttnuik  oat,  in 
•Txidoiska'  (1791),  a  manner  of  his  own,  strik- 
ingly original,  and  far  above  the  possibility  of 
imitation,  but  baaed,  like  Beethoven's,  upon  the 
prinoipiss  laid  down  by  Gluck,  and  presenting 
the  curious  anomaly  of  a  German  method, 
cultivated  by  an  Italian,  for  the  amusement  of 
a  Fariaian  radisnoo.  Bsethoven  is  known  to 
have  sjKiken  of  Cherubini  as  *  the  greatest  of  all 
living  writers  for  the  stage,'  and  to  have  admired 

•  Lea  deux  Journ^es'  and  'Fani^ka'  exceedingly  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  strong  analogy 
is  observable  between  the  libretti  of 'Fidelio,* 

•  Fauiska/  '  Les  deux  Joum^,'  and  '  Lodoiska,' 
in  saeh  of  wliioh  the  leading  incident  is  the 
rescue  of  an  unjustly  detained  prisoner,  through 
the  devotion  of  a  faithful  friend  whoso  life  is 
riak^,  though  not  lost,  in  the  ln]>our  of  love 
naosaaary  to  effect  the  desired  object.  We  eaa 
sraro'-lv  >i<>lieve  it  possible  that  the  two  great 
compo^rs  would  have  selected  subjects  »o  exactly 
nmilar  in  eharaetsr,  and  bringing  into  play 
exactly  the  same  delicate  shades  of  emotion, 
passion,  and  fooling,  had  there  not  been  a 
strung  community  of  thought  between  them  ; 
yet  their  mode  of  expressing  that  thought  was 
in  each  case  9o  orini|.l.  toly  a  part  of  themselves, 
that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  is 
diaeamible  in  their  treataMot  oven  of  tiiose 
scenes  which  most  closely  resemble  eaeh  other 
as  well  in  their  outward  cnnstrnction  as  in 
tliair  inner  meaning,  in  all  such  cases  the 
moat  earefnl  oritiefani  can  only  lead  to  tbft 


conolnsion  that  each  mastpr  did  thut  which 
was  best  for  his  own  work  in  his  own  peculiar 
way ;  and  the  more  doasly  m  analyse  tiieae 

worl.:s,  the  deeper  M^nll  hf  onr  reverence  for  the 
genius  of  those  who  attained  such  splendid 
naoHa  by  aneh  thj  dllbrant  naaaa. 

The  next  Jawinpmqpt  oi  fiarmam  OpSTS  ii 

tlmt  known  among  musical  historians  as  the 
RnmAntit^  Hchnol — a  form  of  art  which,  since 
the  tmguaSSg  of  tiio  19th  oentnry,  hao 
exercised  a  more  decided  iiif!upnrn  upon  the 
progress  of  dramatic  music  than  any  other 
recognised  agent.  VThe  inteotioii  of  fba  romantio 
o{>era  has  been  almost  unanimotuly  ascribed  to 
Weber ;  wo  nttst  not,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  a  etaim  which  has  been  brought  forward, 
within  the  last  few  yean,  in  foTonr  of  Spohr, 
thougli  wc  bclirvr  it  to  be  indefensible.  It  is 
quite  true  that '  1*  aust, '  Spohr's  greatest  triumph 
in  this  peculiar  style,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  performance  in  1 818  ;  while  Weber's  master- 
piece, 'Der  Freiachiitz,'  was  not  produced  till 
1 821.  But  the  deobion  of  the  oontroversy  does 
not  rest,  as  baa  been  prstonded,  upon  the  eon* 

parative  chronology  of  tli'  sc  two  great  works. 
As  early  as  1806  Weber  had  given  good  promise 
of  what  WBO  to  oome,  in  a  decidedly  Romantio 
opera,  'Slibaaahl,'  written  for  the  theatre  at 
Breslau,  but  never  publicly  ]>-  rformed.  The 
only  portions  of  this  opera  now  known  to  be  in 
exfstoioe  are  s  aoena,  n  qnintet,  and  •  dioraa 
of  spirits,  in  MS.,  and  the  overture — published 
with  extensive  alterations  under  the  title  of 
'Der  Beherrscher  der  Geister'  ('The  Ruler  of 
the  Spirits ').  It  is  sad  indeed  to  feel  that  tho 
renminder  ii  hnprlt-.ssly  lost ;  but  the  overture 
alone  affords  us  ail  the  evidence  we  need.  Not 
only  iM  it  the  first  example  wo  meet  with  in 

modern  times  of  a  grand  orchestral  prelude 
written  in  6-4  time  ;  but  its  subjects,  it-sinstm- 
mentatiou,  and  its  general  design  ejitabliiih  its 
'Romantic'  chaneter  beyond  all  controversy, 
and,  taken  in  rnnnection  with  the  date  of  its 
production,  remove  the  necessity  for  bringing 
forward  any  fbrtber  teatimony  in  the  oonipooer'a 
favour.  Priority  of  invention,  therefore,  un- 
questionably rests  with  him  ;  while  those  who 
judge  the  question  on  a>sthetiu  grounds  have 
never  heritated  to  accept  '  Der  Frcischutz '  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideal  th<!  .s(  hool 
is  capable  of  realising,  its  truest  prototy^«  as 
well  as  its  brightest  omamont.  To  Wsber, 
therefore,  the  full  honour  must  he  accorded  ; 
and  it  is  in  his  works  that  the  rliaractcri.stics 
of  tho  school  may  be  most  profitably  studied. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  the 
libretto  of  the  romantio  opem  Hhnuld  deal  with 
the  supernaturaL  Though  it  certainly  finds  a 
congenial  habitat  in  the  reahn  of  ghoila,  demons, 
fairies,  gnomes,  witches,  memmda,  and  spritea 
of  all  sort.**  and  cnnflitimis.  it  i"*  equally  at  home 
among  the  splendours  of  chivalric  imgeantry,  in 
the  scditode  of  the  Black  Foreat,  or  under  the 
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archcg  nf  a  cloister.  It:=;  f^mmaiis  persoim  nmy 
be  queeua  and  princes,  a  troop  of  qwctrea,  or  a 
oompauy  of  peaMiili  witli  IiMtfts  «8  innoeeat  n 
th«ir  drew M  are  homely.  Only,  who<>ver  they 
are,  they  must  speak  in  their  real  charai'ter, 
natural  or  imaginary.  The  eceue  cauuut  vury 
wall  ht  laid  in  th«  ttrMls  of  a  madam  city,  nor 
must  the  iucidenta  be  such  as  onn  %vmi]tl  bo 
likely  to  encounter  in  ordinary  domestic  life ; 
but  tha  doiDMtio  affeotioiM^  and  all  otbw 
passiona  wbiclh  form  tlie  oommon  inhfllituce 
of  ovpry  age  and  country  alike,  may,  and  noces- 
SAiUy  tuust,  be  represented  in  their  fullest 
integrity.  Tiia  only  condition  liM  npon  ttio 
t'ijii] [1  iKor  is  that  when  he  is  called  iiji'in  to 
deal  with  natural  things  he  must  be  truly  and 
unaiTectedly  natural.  When  ho  soars  into  the 
rtgions  of  fancy,  he  must  trust  entirely  to  the 
power  of  his  imaj^nnatio?!  ;  ami  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  that  power  will  be  the  measure 
of  his  meoeta.    Let  ns  aee  how  tii4Me  oonditioiu 

are  fulfilled  in  Weber's  masterpiece. 

The  plot  of  '  Der  Freischutz '  consists  of  the 
simplest  possible  lore  story,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  horror,  which,  thoo^  having  no 
real  '-oMnection  with  it,  inriuences  its  progress 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  by  his  clever 
Teoognition  of  thia  ftot  that  Woher  has  proved 
himjielf  the  greatest  master  of  the  style  that 
ever  lived.  He  presents  his  heroine  to  us  as  a 
high-souled  maiden,  faithful  and  true,  and  above 
all,  earnestly  and  unaffectedly  God-fearing.  We 
learn  all  this,  not  from  anything  she  says  or 
does,  but  simply  from  the  stylo  of  the  music 
hs  has  given  her  to  sing.  In  like  manner,  and 
by  the  same  means  of  exprc-ssion,  he  depicts  his 
hero  as  an  honest  fellow,  very  much  in  love, 
but  very  weak  and  vacillating  when  his  best 
aflbotioDs  are  used  as  temptations  to  draw  him 
into  evil.  We  sec  this  liust  nain<'d  trait  in  his 
character  very  clearly  exemplitied  in  the  grand 
oottoerted  piece,  *  0 !  disse  Sonne,'  «nd  the 
temtto,  '  Wie  ?  was  ?  entsetzeii  I '  and  the  first, . 
in  •  Durch  die  W;ilder '  ;  but,  when  the  shadow 
of  8aiiiiel  appears  behind  him,  lie  entirely  loses 
his  individaMity.  Ho  ia  no  longer  one  of  our- 
selves. ITIh  cry  of  despair,  '0  'Iriri^rt  kein 
Strahl  durch  diese  Niachte,'  reaches  us  like  a 
wail  from  the  oCher  world,  and  we  are  instantly 
transported  from  the  realms  of  human  passion 
info  those  of  pure  imagination.  Ca-spar,  mi  the 
other  ijand,  is  never  natural.  He  lias  consorted 
with  demons  until  he  has  himself  l>ecome  a  fiend ; 
and  he  betrays  this  fiU't  as  clearly  in  lii-^  rollii 
ing  Trinklicd,  as  in  his  death-song.  The  same 
jnst  discrimination  of  styles  is  exhibited  in  the 
miudc  allotted  to  the  peasants,  the  bridrsTnaida, 
and  thegrisly  followers  of  'TTie  "Wild  Huntsman,' 
who  are  all  made  to  sing  passages  so  well  suited 
to  their  several  ohaiaeters,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  that  no  sj>oken  words  could  illustrate  ' 
them  with  equal  plainness.  In  the  famous  1 
*  Inoantatioii  8oena'  the  art  of  tone*  painting  | 


is  used  with  a  pbwer  which  nrr^d-  the  aid  of  no 
scenic  horrors  to  impress  its  meaning  ujion  the 
most  nttinaginativo  oompnhrasion,  and  which 
is,  indeed,  only  too  frequently  distracted  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  iu8e{iaral>le  from  a  too 
exuberant  '  spectacle ' ;  while  the  overture,  a 
triumph  of  deaeriptiveinstramentation,  fumiilics 
ns,  by  means  of  its  leading  themes,  with  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  story.  The  constant  ose 
of  tiie  laitmotif  throughout  the  whole  of  thia 
remarkable  opera  seems  indeed  to  sntttie  Web«r 
to  the  honour  of  its  invention,  notwithstanding 
the  suggestive  notes  sung  by  the  statue  in  *  U 
Don  Qiovanni.'  His  skSD  hi  making  tiia  ovw- 
turc  serve  as  an  argument  to  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  many  years  previously  by  Gluck,  is 
at  all  times  very  conspicuous.  In  '  Eurysnthe  ' 
(1823),  for  instance,  the  spirited  first  subject 
prepares  us  at  once  for  the  knightly  pomp  of 
the  coming  drama ;  while  the  weird  episode  Ibr 

Violi'm',  (xm  sardiiii,  tells  the  secret  of  the  jilot 
with  a  ghastly  fidelity  to  which  the  shuddering 
tmnoli  of  the  viola — played  rnnrn  tonUm^ 
lands  an  intensity  truly  wonderful,  whan  we 
remember  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed.  The  rna^i  d'itre  of  thisextraordinary 
episode — to  which  no  ono  sssms  ever  to  give  a 
thought  in  England — is  the  tenii>orar)'  rising 
of  the  curtain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  vault  containing  the  sarcophagus  of  Adolar's 
sister  EnaiQa,  whence  is  stolen  tiie  poisoned 
ring  afterwards  brought  forward  in  evidence  of 
Euryanthe's  faithlessness.  The  whole  passage 
18  treated  with  a  drsmatio  force  never  afterwarda 
exceeded  even  by  "Weber  himself.  Tic  seems, 
indecil,  to  have  l)ostowed  especial  {tains  Ufioa 
'  Euryantlie,'  in  which  he  so  far  departed  from 
German  ctistom  as  to  substitute  hea\ily  accom- 
}ianied  rf  (  it  itive  for  spoken  dialogue  throvigh- 
out — an  ex^Msdient  which  he  did  not  follow  up 
in  his  later  English  opera  *  Oheron,'  and  for  the 
introduction  of  which  it  is  certain  that  neither 
English  nor  German  audiences  were  at  that 
time  prejiarcd. 

Though  S]H)hr  cannot  ha  justly  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  'Romantic  Oj>era,'  his 
imaginative  temperament  and  rich  creative 
powers  enabled  him  to  cultivate  it  with  very 
great  success  ;  while  his  unlimited  command 
over  the  intricacies  of  the  dirom.itic  and  en- 
harmonic genera  lent  a  [>eculiarly  luscious 
colouring  to  his  method  of  treatment.  His 
'  Faust  '  —  now  thrn.st  aside  to  make  room 
for  another  work  of  the  same  name— contains 
beanties  enough  to  remove  all  danger  of  ito 
permanent  extinction .  '  Der  Beiggeist'  (1 825), 
though  lcs«?  generally  known,  is,  in  some  re«f|>«  etn, 
still  hner  ;  and  is  esjiecially  remarkable  tor  its 
magnidoent  overture,  as  well  as  for  the  skilful 
,  treatment  of  a  scene,  in  which  the  phantmu^  of 
I  the  heroine's  friends  are  sent,  by  the  power  of 
I  g  magic  si>cll,  to  cheer  her  in  her  solitudsi 
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The  shadowy  music  assigned  to  the  ghostly 
forms,  contrasted  with  that  sung  by  the  same 
individuals  when  present  in  their  own  pro|)er 
pmona,  tells  the  story  with  tni«  diunatio 
accumcy,  Spohr  also  rpachea  a  rery  high 
standani  in  '  Zemire  und  Azor'  (1819),  'Der 
-Akbymitt'  (1830),  and  *Der  kraizfiOinr* 
(1845),  In  '  Jessonda,'  produced  in  1823,  and 
regarded  by  himself  as  bis  best  ope»,  he  made 
an  attempt,  like  Weber,  to  abolish  8|>oken 
dialogue  in  bvoiir  of  aocompanied  reoitatrve ; 
liTif  foiiTid,  like  Weh^r,  that  popular  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  listen  to  reason  ou  a  point  ooncem- 
ing  whidi  it  itiU  bolds  its  ground,  ftlik*  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  In  Italy 
alone  has  unintemiptwl  sinfjing  been  always 
regarded  as  a  sitie  qua  nan  at  the  o[>«ra.  [See 
three  articles  on  Hpohr's  operas,  by  F.  Coider, 
in  the  Afusital  Tim4$  far  1884,  pp^  886,  444, 
and  608.] 

are  fhe  Bouuititt 

Operas  of  Heinrioh  MarBchner,  whose  more  im- 
portant productions,  '  LXt  Vampyr '  (1828), 
•Der  Tetiipler  und  die  Jiidin  '  (1829),  'Hans 
Heiling'  (188SX  '  Adolph  von  Nassau' 
(1843),  rank  among  the  beat  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  {vodiwed  in  modem  times.  Of 
tile  eleven  opeiae  wifttan  by  Bnirt  Theode'r  I 
Hoffmann,  and  now  preserved  in  MS.  at  Berlin, 
one  only,  founded  on  De  la  Motte  Fonqn^'a 
charming  story  of  '  Undine,'  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced any  jtsey  etrong  impressionC)  Weber  has 
praisef?  this  mn<?t  enthusiastically ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  originality,  its  characteristio  instru- 
nentatieo,  aodite  intenee  dntnatic  power — ^more 
•ipecially  as  exhibited  in  theptirt  oi  Kithleborn 
— nothing  has  ever  heanl  of  it  since  it  was 
^t  produced  iu  ISl  6.  Ahnosteijually  forgotten 
are  the  Romantic  Operas  of  Lindiiaintner,  whoee 
•  Lichtenstein/  *  Die  SicilianiacheTespor,'  '  Der 
Bergkonig,'  and  'Der  Vampyr,'  far  exoel,  both  in 
wtkdo  eenceptloii  and  tedinioel  development, 
Dieiiy  wofki  which  have  unaccountably  oiitlived 
them.  Lindyiaintner  dic<l  in  1856  ;  and,  in 
noticing  his  works,  we  virtually  bring  our  history 
of  the  Qerman  Opera  down  to  modem  times. 

"WTien  Cherubini  fulfilled  his  grent;  rirt  mission 
in  Paris,  he  worked  aide  by  side  with  men  who, 
though  wholly  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
tame  category  with  Umaelf  or  with  Beethoven 
— the  only  other  conir>os»'r  whose  dramatic  music 
bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  his  own — were, 
lunrertbdeni,  eemeet  enongh  in  their  way,  and 
conscientiously  acted  up  to  their  light.   Of  these 
composers  we  now  propose  to  spesJc,  as  the  chief 
aetm  in  the  meet  brilliant  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Opira-comiqut. 
^^ftPT  the  retirenienf  of  Oluck,  Piccinni  still 
/Enjoyed  a  certain  term  of  popularity  j  but  when 
f   the  exdtonent  of  faetion  had  eetUea  down  into 
\   the  calm  of  sounder  judgment,  the  ;i.  Id  was 
\  really  open  to  any  French  composer  with  talent 
\  enough  to  secure  a  fair  hearinu  At  this  junc<  I 


ture  Gr^try  and  Mehul  8tepj)ed  forward  to  fill 
the  gap.  Both  were  men  of  more  tiian  ordinary 
talent,  and  the  works  of  ly>th  became  extremely 
pedlar,  and  held  firm  possession  of  the  stage 
for  many  years.  Gretry's  .style  was  light  and 
pleasing,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
Flnieian  andienee.  Mihnl  wee  an  eveo  more 
thorough  musician,  and  aimed  at  higher  things, 
striving  oonsdentiously  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  insbaictor,  Gluck,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  deepest  reverence,  and  to  whose 
wise  counsels  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  the 
sterling  ^ualiti^  wiuch  tended  to  make  hm  work 
deeenredly  famone.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  exer* 
tiouH  of  these  two  genial  writers,  and  their  equally 
talented  eountoyman  and  contem[iorary,  Bniel- 
dieu,  that  thtQ}p&a-eoinique\m  raised  to  the 
position  whidi  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  iis 
one  of  the  most  popular  brnTu  hi  H  of  French 
dramatic  art  f  for  the  great  works  of  Uherubini, 
though  Op4rewwmiiqM$  in  name,  are,  in  style, 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  theGerman '  Romantic 
Opera.'  The  true  i)p^ra-eomiq%te  is  essentially 
a  French  creation.  Its  title  is  somewhat  anoma* 
lous,  for  it  is  not  at  all  neessssry  that  it  should 
introduces  pin^ln  rnmir  srrne  nr  character  ;  but 
its  tUnoitfmtU  must  be  a  happy  one,  and  the 
dialogae  mmit  beepoken.  Bven  M^hnre '  Joseph ' 
(1807),  though  founded  strictly  u]K>n  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  is  included,  by  virtue  of  this  con- 
dition, in  the  category,  as  are  many  other  works, 
the  action  of  which  is  serious,  or  even  gloomy, 
throughout.'  Since  the  begitniinir  of  the  IHih 
century,  the  best  French  composers  have  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  sneeeed  in  the  style 
which  was  so  signally  adorned  1-y  their  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Monsifrny,  lierton.  Isouard. 
Lesueur,  and  Catel  all  cuitivattd  it  with  more 
or  less  success  ;  as  did,  at  a  later  |>eriod,  Clapis- 
8on,  Adam,  Herold,  Ilak'\'y,  -.w.A  Auhcr.  'The 
last  two  composers  also  attained  great  celebrity 
in  Orand  Opera  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
their  lighter  wmks  were  teoelved  little  less  cor- 
dially in  England  and  Germany  than  at  the 
Parisian  theatres  for  which  they  were  originally 
eompoesd. 

Orrmany^oasjed  its  Romantic  Opera,  and 
France  its  Qtt^ra-comiaue,  so^Uj^ani^^ve  birth 
to  a  style  of  opera  peeittliar  wuS^^uA  differ* 
ing  in  so  nwny  important  points  from  all  other 
kno^v!i  foi-ms,  that  we  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  place  It  in  a  class  by  itself. 

In  desoribing  the  drsmatio  works  of  PttreeQ 
(see  above,  p.  413),  we  stated  our  belief  that 
English  Opera  owed  its  origin  to  the  Masque. 
Now  the  mono  of  the  Jfasqne  wee  wholly 
incidental — that  is  to  say,  it  formed  no  essential 
element  of  the  pier<»,  but  was  introduced,  either 
for  the  purpose  ot  adding  to  the  etiect  of  certain 
scenes,  of  aflbrding  opportnnitiee  for  oertain 

'  The  ll^hW  form  of  the  rai»i*»t<f/«i»oinnebtni>r  n<-«rlyr«-«'  n.>.lr» 
s  ptof,  with  IncMonUI  msa  Uua  •  nvolM  open.  Umt  w«  do  not 
Uilnk  n  BMMnrr  to  ImM»  •  mMoi  oC  Is  <tepimBtsttlila 
(8m  VAosamu.J 
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aotore  to  display  their  vocal  po^f>n»,  or  of 
>mn«ing  or  intereBtmg  the  audi«oc«  in  any  waj 
fhst  might  be  thoni^t  iMMt  darinbU.  Tm 
only  puqxMe  for  which  it  was  not  used  waa 
th^t  of  developing  the  a<,'tioii  of  the  drama, 
whicli  was  carrieii  on  entirely  in  spoken  dialogue ; 
declamatory  mttrie,  therefor^  hm  quit*  finwign 
to  its  rharafter  nnd  all  that  was  demanded  of 
the  oompoeer  was  a  succeaaion  of  stmgB,  dances, 
and  tonenil  choniMi*  Punell  rabeliM  agiinst 
this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  decidedly 
dramatic  feeling  into  some  of  hi<»  best  niusi?'  ; 
but  he  died  early,  and  hia  work  was  not  aucceas- 
fuUy  followed  up.  The  history  shows  how  oom- 
pletely  the  Italian  Opera  banished  native  firt 
from  the  stage  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
18tli  vrntary.  Attempts  mra  lodaad  aada  to 
bring  it  forward,  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
successfully,  but  oft<>n  with  very  discoura^iTi^ 
results.  Several  EngUsh  operas  were  sun^  at 
tbe  *  Little  Theatrv  in  tho  Haymarlnt,*  while 
Handel's  aplendi<i  '^orks  were  rniMrlly  succcr  ling 
each  other  at  the  King's  Theatre  across  tbe 
■fcreet;  and,  mora  tbaa  onoe,  English  operas 
were  advertiaed  to  be  peribnned  'after  the 
Italian  manner,' — that  i<^  to  HAy,  with  recitatives 
in  plaoe  of  dialogue,  and  measured  melody  for 
the  aim.  Kone  of  theae^  bonorer,  prodnoad  any 
rrnl  effect ;  and  no  success  worth  recording  was 
attained  until  the  year  1728,  when  Gay  wrote, 
and  Dr.  Pepnsoh  adapted  iniirfo  to,  the 'Peggar'a 
Opera.*  l^is  waa  an  embodiment  of  English 
art,  pure  and  simple.  The  plot  wn«?  laid  in  an 
English  prison  ;  the  dialogues  were  spoken,  as 
in  an  ordinary  pky ;  and  the  made  eoneiited 
of  the  loveliest  English  and  Scottish  melodies 
that  could  be  collected,  either  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  national  song,  or  the  most 
popular  ballad  mtuio  of  tbe  day.  The  suocesa 
of  this  venture  was  quite  tinprpce<lented,  and  led 
to  the  production  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  similar 
forms  known  as  'Ballad  Operaa.*  [See  EitOLleH 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  78'2.] 

After  producing  a  piece  more  or  less  in  this 
style.  Dr.  Ame  hoped  to  fulfil  his  ambition  of 
founding  a  school  of  English  Opera,  based  upon 
the  then  fashionable  Italian  model  ;  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  translated  and  set  to  music 
the  text  of  Metaitaslo's  *  Artaaerse,*  and  fro* 
flm  I  1  it,  under  the  name  of  '  Artaterxes,*  in 
1762.  I  ts  reception  was  extremely  encouraging, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  contained  much  excel- 
lent music,  and  was  perfbrmed  by  a  very  strong 
company  ;  but  its  success  was  rendered  almost 
nugatory,  so  far  as  its  etfeot  upon  the  future 
waa  oonoemed,  by  the  interfwrenee  of  a  oertain 
cliis3  of  critics — men,  for  the  most  part,  with 
some  amount  of  literary  ability,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  and  there- 
fore  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  they  pretended  to  decide — who, 
b  ivitig  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English 
iruage  was  unfitted  for  recitative,  veitemted 


this  opinion  nntil  they  persuaded  a  lai^  section 
of  the  public  to  agree  with  them,  iiut  for  this, 
it  is  quite  pooriUe  tiukt  tbe  idea,  had  it  been 
conscientiously  developed,  might  have  led  to 
results  of  real  importance.  As  it  was,  no  ftirther 
attempt  was  made  to  sing  an  English  ojiera, 
thronghoQt,  though  no  objesllOtt  was  raised  '* 
agninsttbe  intrndin  tioii  of  any  amount  of  recita- 
tive, aooomponied  or  unaccompanied,  into  an  ora- 
torio. Ame's  project,  therefore,  brought  fnrth  no 
permanent  fruit,  though  he  had  no  cause  tobedia- 
■jatisfied  with  the  result  ofhis own  private  venture. 
1  Michael  Kelly  was  a  prolific  writer  of  Eiigiiah 
I  operas,  and  won  much  fame  by  'The  C^tla 
'  Spectre'  (1797),  '  Bluebeard '  (1 798),  and  "The 
Wood  Daemon'  (1807).  Hook,  Davy,  Ware, 
Beems^  and  many  odier  equally  popular  writera 
contributed  their  quota  of  works  which  have 
long  since  passed  out  of  memory,  but  which 
our  grandfathers  held  m  no  light  eete«m. 
To  timn  snooeeded  Braham,  whose  nally  good 
songs,  so  perfectly  adaj  trr!  to  tbr  ]><iwers  of 
his  matchless  voice,  oouimauded  success  for 
'The  English  Fleet*  and  many  oUier  pieeea, 
which,  as  true  works  of  art,  were  certainly  not 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Shield.  Very  different 
were  the  productions  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  a 
thorough  master  of  harmony,  and  a  mors  than 

ordinarily  accomplished  muaiciaiL  He  made, 
indeed,  no  attempt  to  improve  npon  the  form 
of  the  Bnglidi  opera,  which,  in  nw  hand%  aa 
well  as  in  those  of  hia  pwwfefmmnw,  waa  atill  no 

more  than  a  play — generally  a  very  poor  one — 
diversified  by  a  goodly  collection  of  songs,  duets, 
and  ohorosee.    Bttt  neither  his  songs  nor  his 

concerte<l  ]>ieoes  betrayed  the  slighter*!  sign 
of  weakness.  Had  they  formed  parts  of  a  well* 
constmotad  drama,  instead  of  being  scattersd 
through  the  various  acts  of  such  ill-conceived 
medleys  as  'The  Knight  of  Snowdoun  '  (1811), 
The  Miller  and  his  Men'  (1813),  or  'Guy 
Mannering'  (1816);  had  their  writer  devoted 
his  life  rather  to  the  regeneration  of  English 
opera  than  to  the  less  exalted  task  of  adorning 
it  with  gems  of  which  it  was  not  worthy— the 
name  of  Biahop  would  not  have  stood  very  low 
down  upon  the  list  of  the  great  operatic  com- 
posers of  the  19th  century.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  luk  of  energy  in  the  ri|^t 
direction  at  this  particular  e|>och.  Charles 
Horn,  another  delightful  composer  of  English 
operas,  was  equally  content  to  let  the  general 
dbaracter  of  the  piece  remain  as  he  found  iL 
It  would  be  grarcely  just  to  say  the  same  of 
Balfe,  who  first  made  himself  famous,  in  1835, 
by  <The  Siege  of  Boehelle,*  and,  in  184S, 
]froduocd  the  most  successful  modem  EInglish 
opera  on  record,  the  far-famed  'Bohemian  Girl.* 
Balfe's  style  was  not  an  elevated  one  ;  but 
he  possessed  an  inexlianstible  fund  of  melody, 
and  by  careful  stxidy  of  the  OiM'm .rnm-iq-is'-.  h»' 
certainly  raised  the  standard  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote,  so  litf  aa  thair  ganeial  atmAnn  w«a 
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oonoerned,  though  in  doing  he  depriTed 
tb«n  of  the  most  salient  ohMsoteriatics  of 
the  older  nwdela,  end  prodtimd  a  noveltj  to 

which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  defmito 
artuitic  status — a  peculiarity  which  is,  also, 
to  some  extent  observable  in  the  works  of 
fiooke*  J.  Bamett,  Lavenu,  Wallaoe,  a&d  E.  J. 
Loder.  A  higher  artistic  level  was  attain r|l 
hj  Benedict  nod  Macfarren,  though,  with  the 
•zeeptioa  of  <Tlia  JJHj  <ti  KiUaniej'  of  the 

fonner,  uune  of  thflir  Olpmm  hKf  lOMlt  ft  per* 

manent  mark. 

The  uext  period  of  our  history  takes  us  once 
more  to  Italy,  where  wa  find  the  work  or_Cli£|^- 
rosa  foflnwed  uji  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
^BSTuaes  the  world  has  ever  known.  While 
Wetier  wee  atndiodaly  developing  tiie  Soauuitio 
school  in  Germany,  Rggouii  ^as  introducing 
unheard-of  cli;inire» — not  always  for  the  better, 
but  alwaya  strikiug  and  etfectire — into  the 
jnnuiet  eeostitntieii  of  Italian  art,  andeairjing 
th'^rn  ntit  with  such  trenchant  vigour,  and  on 
so  extousive  a  scale,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
faave  antirafy  remodelled  both  the  Opera  Seria 
and  the  Opera  Buffa.  Though  by  no  means  a 
1^'arned  mnsii-ian,  he  knew  enough  of  tho 
graomar  of  his  art  to  enable  him  to  do  full 
jnstioe  to  the  delicious  conceptions  which 
oontinually  presented  themselves  to  his  Tniml, 
without  costing  him  the  labour  of  a  second 
thought  From  fint  to  laat  he  never  tronhled 
himself  to  work.  Nature  had  beetowed  upon 
hi:n  the  power  of  giving  a  nameless  grace  to 
everything  he  touuhtnl.  His  melodies  were 
move  eenanonB,  his  instnunantation  more  rich 
and  varied,  and  hi?  f  -rnis  more  concise,  than 
any  that  had  been  previously  produoed  in 
Italy ;  it  waa  hot  natotml,  therefove,  that  he 
ahoold  he  hailed,  at  first,  as  Cimarom'e  legiti- 
mate successor,  or  that  he  shoul'l  eventimlly 
succeed  in  very  nearly  supplanting  huii,  uut- 
withataading  hii  muiiAat  inferiority  to  that 
gr^at  master  in  moet,  if  not  all,  of  those  higher 
qualities  which  tend  to  make  their  poesessor 
immortal.  Poeaibly  a  greater  amount  of  leani* 
ing  might  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
natural  gift'i.  As  it  was,  his  country  had  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  fur  his  weakest 
prodnctiono  were  infinitely  atrongw  than  the 
strongest  of  those  brought  forward  by  the  best 
of  hit  Italian  contempomries.  Like  Cimarosa 
and  Koiartv  he  was  equally  great  in  Open 
Seria  and  Opera  Bufla.  His  fir^t  great  triumph 
in  the  former  stvlp  took  place  in  the  year 
1813,  when  he  produced  '  U  Tancredi '  at 
Venioe,  and  took  tiie  mty  by  atorm.  Thia 
was  followed  hy  many  other  works  of  the  same 
class;  and  notably,  in  1816,  by  •  OtcUo,' 
which,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  serious 
opera,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  in  RtcUativo 
ftrumenUUo  throughout,  in  plaoe  of  the  ordinary 
JtecUativoaeccQ—  a  peculiarity  extensively  adopted 
In  the  grand  operaa  of  ft  li^  period.   It  waa 


in  1816  that  h'^  !Khn  produced  his  greatest 
Opera  Butfa,  '  II  iiarbiere  di  Siviglia ' — a  work 
whioh,  notwithatandlifg  Ae  eztnwtdittary 
popularity  of  'La  Cenerentola, '  'La  Gazza 
Ladra,'  and  some  other  equally  well-ajipreciated 
favourites,  has  always  been  regarded  as  his 
eh^  (f  oeuvre.  Of  his  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  written 
in  1829,  in  a  style  entirely  different  from 
anything  he  IumI  ever  previously  attempted, 
thia  ia  not  the  plaoe  to  tpeek ;  hat  the  nomher 
of  his  Italian  operas  is  prodigious,  and  though 
many  of  them  have  long  since  been  forgotten, 
the  revival  of  an  old  one  may  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  pertain  meeem.  w.fl.]u 

uIAMooKRM  Opeba 

Roeaini'a  greateet  eontanpomnee  and  000* 

cesaore  were  Mercadante,  Giovanni  Pacini, 
Bellini,  and  Donizetti.  Tho  first  of  these  culti- 
vated a  peculiar  el^nce  uf  style,  and  won  bright 
lanrela  if  hia  *Nitocri,'  produced  in  1826.  In 
the  previous  y^ar  Pacini  produced  his  best  opera, 
'  Niobe,'  in  which  Hadame  Pasta  achieved  one 
of  her  moat  memorable  trinmpha.  Doniietti'a 
(1798- 1848)  tragic  operas,  which  were  the 
delight  of  the  opera-goers  of  his  day,  appeal  but 
iittlc  to  nioiiern  hearers.  '  Lucia  di  Lammer* 
moor,'  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,*  and  *  La  Favorite '  are  ' 
perhaps  the  best  of  tlicm,  considered  dramatic- 
ally, but  Donizetti  sacrihced  his  talent  too 
]ight*heartedly  to  the  faihion  of  the  moment  to 
win  more  than  ephemeral  fame.  Within  rather 
restricted  limits  he  was  a  fluent  melodist,  and 
in  accne^  like  the  ouce-famous  sextet  in  '  Lucia ' 
he  shows  ability  in  handling  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion, hnt  h)n  constant  rc|irtitirin  .-f  rr!-t.ii!i  well- 
worn  o|>eratio  devices  makes  his  serioun  works 
sadly  monotonotta,  and  hia  talent  ia  really  aeen 
to  better  advantage  in  his  lighter  works,  such 
as  'Don  Pasqualc,'  'La  Fille  du  Regiment,' 
and  '  L*  Eliair  d'  Aiuore,'  which  ai*e  unatluctcdly 
bright  and  spirited,  and  worthily  sustain  the 
Rossinian  tniditions  of  (^.ra  huffa.  Bellini 
(1802-36)  had  decidedly  less  dramatic  talent 
than  Donimtfei.  Hb  genina  waa  purely  lyrical 
in  spirit,  and  he  waa  much  happier  in  works  of 
an  idj'llic  description  like  '  La  Sonnamhnlft ' 
than  in  his  more  preteutioua  ellurts  such  as 
'  Norma'  and  '  I  Puritani. '  He  had  an  exquisite 
gift  of  melo<ly,  l>ut  he  adhered  so  rigidly  to  thn 
received  formulas  of  the  day  that  a  new  genera- 
tion aoon  tiled  of  the  cloying  losdonanem  of  his 
tuMI.  The  advent  of  Yer^i  (ISIS-IMI) 
brought  new  life  into  the  world  oFTt^lian  opera. 
The  vigour  and  energy  of  \m  earlier  works 
speedily  won  a  pnblte  that  was  already  wetily 
of  the  sickly  sweetness  of  Rellini  and  Donizetti. 
Hia  strenuous  melodies,  allied  as  they  often 
were  to  words  of  a  patriotb  tendency,  strnek 
like  a  trumpet-call  upon  the  ears  of  men  already 
rij>e  for  revolt  against  the  hated  Austrian  nde. 
In  those  days  politics  and  music  went  hand 
in  hMkd,  and  the  tiMMMis  of  'Kabnoodonoaor' 
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<1842X  'I  Lombaidi'  (1843),  and  'Ernani'  ] 

(1844)  was  in  part  dne  to  the  fact  that  the 
coiuposer  was  recogniiied  by  his  com|)atriots  as 
the  bard  of  freedom.  Verdi's  genius  developed 
rapidly,  and  by  the  time  be  had  written  '  Rigo- 
letto'  (18fil)  ho  was  master  of  a  style  far  more 
varied  and  flexible  than  that  of  'Ernaui.' 
'  Rigoletto,'  if  not  Altogether  emundpated  from 
the  Cirr  jfiva-CabaleUa  trnflftion,  is  as  remark- 
able for  ita  dnunatio  power  and  clever  char- 
•eteriiatioii  et  fnr  its  rhytiunio  and  mdodio 
originality.  The  grouping  of  the  characters 
and  the  deft,  (juick  touches  by  which  they  are 
musically  rcaliMxi  shuw  the  hand  of  a  liiaster. 
'DTrovatore' (1853) and  'La TraTiftto'(1863), 
though  inferior  dmniaticiilly  to  'Rigoletto,' 
exhibit  in  a  surprising  manner  the  range  of 
Verdi's  genius,  tlu  fermer  being  a  bUxidthinty 
melodrama,  treated  with  astounding  fertility  of 
invention  and  energy  of  expression,  the  latter 
an  antemic  drawing-room  tragedy  in  which  the 
leoaiae  composer  ^pearad  for  once  in  an 
unusually  lamb -like  mood.  '  T  rs  Vepres 
Siotliennes'  (1855)  was  a  not  altog(^-thcr  sue- 
oessftil  attempt  to  aasiinilate  the  grandiose 
Xlcycrbeerian  manner  of  French  opera,  an 
attemiit  which  Verdi  repeated  with  even  lesH 
success  a  do^en  years  later  in  'Don  Carloe.' 
'  Un  BaUo  in  Maaohers '  (1859)  recalled  *  Higo- 
letto*  in  its  variety  and  clever  contrasts  of 
character,  and  'lAForza  del  Destino'  (1862) 
had  niiieh  of  the  energy  and  aangtiinary 
vehemence  of 'IlTrovatoie,'  though  the  music 
was  naturally  more  advanced  in  style  and  the 
situations  were  more  artistically  handled.  With 
*A3Am,*  (1871)  Verdi  reached  what  haa  been 
dc'smbt'd  as  third  prrintl.  Th'-^  ]irri(ii;i-'tion 
of  lioito'a  '  Mehstofele '  in  1868  had  brought  a 
sajEigeatioo  of  Wagnerian  inilaenoe  eotitii  «f  the 
Alps  for  the  first  time,  a  suggestion  by  which 
Venii  nndoabtedly  profited,  though  his  style 
remained  as  ^tsentially  Italian  as  ever.  The 
greater  importanoe  aarigned  to  tiie  oreheetra, 
tlio  alisritr-f  for  the  most  part  of  8<*t  airs,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  musical  structure  are  the 
principal  signs  of  the  remarkable  development 
that  had  taken  place  in  Verdi's  method  of 
expression  in  'Ai<la,'  and  in  'Otrllo*  (1887), 
the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  Boito,  the 
advance  towards  a  freer  and  more  dramatio 

style  is  still  more  nuir]<ed.  Tlds  was  no  doubt 
pttrtly  forced  uj)on  Verdi  by  the  very  nature  of 
•Otello,*  which  is  esaintially  dramatic  rather 
tlian  lyrical.  The  supreme  importance  of  the 
diiiloLju*'  durini:  the  greater  jiart  of  the  drama, 
and  the  rapid  play  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
dharacterisee  the  work  as  a  whole,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  make  that  symj4ionie  use 
of  the  orchestra  of  which  certain  scenes  show 
that  he  was  now  ftilly  master.  Vet  the 
orchestra  ]»Iay8  a  far  more  im|)ortant  part  in 
'Otello*  than  in  any  of  Verdi's  j)revioU8  works. 
Not  merely  does  it  heighten  the  emotional 


]  value  of  the  music  by  innumerable  touches  of 
,  jiirturesque  etfwt,  but  throughout  the  work  it 
underlines  the  dialogue  with  exquisite  Bubtkty, 
illnminating  the  tact  withont  obeeoring  it  by 
unnecessary  elaboration.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  such  a  |>assage  as  the  *  Cre<lo, '  with 
its  mordant  shakes  and  paudemooiuni  of  troui- 
kones,  or  to  the  hideoos  wiitiiingi,  aa  of  aomo 
loathsome  reptile,  that  accompany  the  utterr^n'^e 
of  lago's  venomous  suspicions,  or  to  the  potup 
and  oiramstaiMe  of  glorioos  war  that  snmoDd 
Othello's  tragic  farewell  to  fame,  in  order  to 
indicate  how  far  Verdi's  use  of  the  orehegtra  in 
'  Otello '  transcended  all  that  he  had  hitherto 
accomplished.  In '  Falataff '  (1 89SX  fhe  libretto 
of  which  was  another  of  lioito"?^  Tiia-sterpieccs, 
Verdi  reached  the  climax  of  his  operatic  career. 
The  Btttyeet  knt  itself  more  nfttmlljto  sym- 
phonic  treatment  than  *  Otello,'  and  Verdi's 
use  of  the  orchestra  here  surpassed  anythirm 
that  he  had  previously  accomplished.  It  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  comparing  'Falataff*  with 
'Die  Meistersinger,'  each  one  the  :-iiif:lr»  cx» 
cursion  of  a  master  of  tragedy  (for  Verdi  s  early 
fiaaoo  'Un  Oiomo  di  Begno'  is  *  negligible 
quantity)  into  the  donuun  of  comedy,  but  the 
two  have  really  little  in  common.  Brilliant 
and  kaleidoscopic  as  is  Verdi's  handling  of  the 
orchestra,  it  disllengee  ma  oomparison  with 
that  of  Wagner.  The  voice  remains  the  centre 
of  Verdi's  musical  system,  the  statue  is  uevw 
set  in  the  ordiestra  and  the  pedestal  put  npon 
the  stage.  '  Falstafi"  recalls  the  touch  of 
Mozart  rather  tlian  that  of  Wagner.  \PerhApe 
the  most  anuuing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  waa 
writtMi  by  «  man  of  eighty.  It  babbles  with 
life  and  humour,  it  ripples  with  merriment  and 
laughter,  and  here  and  there  are  delicious 
danbee  of  tenderness  which  oome  as  an  exquisite 
relief  to  the  almost  perennial  flow  of  high 
spirits.  Of  such  are  the  enchanting  love 
passages  between  Nannetta  and  Fenton  and 
the  wondrons  opraing  of  the  last  scene,  'ia 
which  the  nirst'  rinus  charm  of  the  moonlit 
forest  is  transmuted  into  music  more  romantic 
in  feeling  than  anything  that  had  been  written 
since  tiie  days  of  Weber.  Never,  surely,  have 
humour  and  erudition  been  so  happily  matched 
M  in  the  final  fiigue. 

X  WhL_e  V,  rli  WAS  laving  the  foundation  of' 
mmlcrn  Italian  oprn.,  fns  great  con  temporary. 
Richard  Wagner  (1813-63),  was  working  out 
a  very  different  scheme  of  reform  north  of  the 
Alpe,  a  tfform  which,  though  its  actoal  raralts 
may  not  prove  to  be  so  far-reaching  !vs  was  onr^ 
believed  and  expected,  undoubtedly  affected  the 
operatic  conditions  of  hia  time  in  a  very  remark • 
able  manner.  Wagner's  early  works  .'^liow  how 
easily  his  as  yet  undevelojied  genius  bent  to  the 
various  influences  with  which  it  came  into  con- 
tact. In  '  Die  Feen '  (1833)  he  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  W.-bor,  '  Das  Liebe-'^verbot  '  (183fi)  was 
'  a  frank  imitation  of  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  in 
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'Rieuzi'  (1838)  there  are  unmisUkai>ie  sug- 
gestkHia  of  lf«y«rbeer.  In  'Der  Hiegende  Hol- 
lander'  (1843),  tliough  its  debts  to  Murschner'a 
'  Uftns  Heiling'  and  the  popular  Italiau  com- 
posera  of  the  day  are  patent,  ^Vaguer  found 
hiiOBelf  ftt  last.  The  romantic  atmosiihen  of 
the  Mtorv  drew  him  alinoat  unconsoioualy  ujvon 
mw  p«tlis.  In  a  more  technical  sense,  too,  | 
'  Dor  fliegende  Holliiiidar  *  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  period  iu  Wagner's  muaical  history.  ' 
The  Leitmotiv,  which  was  afterwards  to  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  his  operatic  works,  here 
mokes  its  Itxst  appearanos,  nasd  tsnftatively, 
it  is  tnip,  a.ii<]  without  a  suggpitioTi  of  the  ! 
elaboration  witii  which  the  oompostir  atterwards  1 
omploysd  it,  but  often  witii  trao  pootioal  signi- 
ficance and  startling  dramatic  effect.  '  Der 
flipgcnde  Hollander '  was  written  during  Wag- 
u^tr's  tttay  in  Paris  in  1839-42,  a  period  which 
proTsd  momentous  to  his  sabseqnent  career. 
It  was  thiMi  that  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  rich  treasures  of  Teutonic  legend,  and  he  i 
oonoeiTed  tho  idoa,  whkh  wss  tho  mainspring  | 
of  his  life's  work,  of  founding  a  truly  national 
German  art-form.  To  quote  his  own  words :  ' 
'  A  new  world  opened  before  me.  Here  was 
tho  iifeal  form  soddenly  offered  to  me  in  all  its 
glory  that  form  which  in  the  world  ahotit  nie, 
however  great  and  brilliant  it  seemed,  could 
hftvo  so  littio  port  in  the  prodnetions  of  that 
popular  and  only  school  of  art  which  I  saw 
prevailing  both  in  the  drama  and  music. 
Here  were  suddenly  revealed  in  their  true 
srtistio  kam  tlio  noblest,  most  oharaeterktie, 
dpr;ir«?t,  awl  ''troTi^wt  flementa  of  the  ]inmal 
Germanic  s])irit.'<  '  Tannliauser '  (1845)  and 
*  Lobsngrin '  (1850)  wore  tho  firtt^finits  of  his 
nsw  doVotion  to  national  ideals.  Each  marks 
a  very  definite  stage  in  Wagner's  artistic  de- 
velopment. His  conception  of  the  ose  of  the 
JUiliiMfto  was  maturing  sorely  if  slowly,  and 
he  was  gradually  emanciywting  himself  from 
his  early  bondage  to  Italian  tradition.  In 
'  Lobsngrin '  be  bad,  in  foot;  broken  all  links 
with  the  [tast,  save  that  of  the  concerted  finale, 
coi'<(trnctc(l  in  the  old  Cavatina-Cahahtta  form, 
w  luie  his  almost  symphonic  use  of  the  orchestra 
Ibresbsdowed  tbo  remarkable  development  of 
his  later  vein'.  But  l>cfore  the  production  of 
'Lohengrin'  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  an 
event  wbteb  was  to  exennso  a  profound  inflmnes 

upon  the  ccijij  '  scr's  career.  Too  moob  bas 
been  made  of  Wagner's  actual  share  in  the 
movement  of  1848.  He  viewed  it  from  an 
•rtistio  fatbsr  than  •  politioal  standpoint. 
He  saw  tliat  the  art  of  his  day  was  the  out- 
come of  the  reactionary  civilisation  in  wliich 
his  lot  was  cast,  and  he  hoped  to  see  an 
artistic  and  a  social  revolution  aceomplishod 
simultaneously.  Wo  will  quote  his  own  wor 
once  more :  '  In  my  belief,  it  was  only  by  a 
oonplrto  change  in  political  and  sodsl  niatimM^ 
I  fi»  wMflMi  jimmi<«v^  mil 


of  which  the  d^;radation  of  art  was  a  fitting 
manifiMitatioa,  ^st  an  artistic  revival,  and 

es])ecially  a  revival  of  the  drama,  was  to  he 
brought  about  >  In  civilisation,  as  it  then 
existed,  the  stage  only  played  the  part  of  a 
pleasant  source  of  sniivenmsnt  for  social  enmti; 
yet  even  thus  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  were 
once  under  elevated  and  artistic  guidance,  it 
might  have  an  olovating  inflncnoe  on  a  public 

which  hy  its  means  might  ho  gradually  led 
away  from  all  that  was  evil,  commonplace, 
frivolous,  and  false.  To  prove  that  this  was 
possible  now  became  my  task,  as  the  possibility 
of  a  ^'(^T)uine  change  in  the  constitution  of 
society  suddenly  seemed  revealed  to  me.  As  an 
artist  I  felt  myself  impcUod  to  reprcssnt,  in 
this  new  asjK'ct  of  affairs,  the  so  easily  forgotten 
or  neglected  rights  of  art.  That  my  plan  of 
refonu,  already  thought  out  to  tbs  smallest 
pract^l  detaU,  would  only  bo  iconved  in 
scornful  silenrp  hy  the  existing  government  of 
art  matters  was  of  course  evident  to  me.  I 
tumsd,  thorefore,  to  tbo  new  movement  that 
was  so  full  of  pnMni.sc  for  niy  scheme,'' 

Exiled  from  his  fatherland,  removed  from  the 
main  current  of  active  musical  life,  and  living 
for  the  most  |iart  quietly  in  Switzerland,  Wagner 
had  am]ili'  l*'i:^nr"  for  mahiriiig  the  vast  ideas 
to  which  his  lUiogination  had  already  given 
birth.  His  chances  of  winning  tiie  ear  of 
Germany  seemed  remote,  but  ho  never  faltered 
in  his  determination.  His  theories  ui>on  art 
were  crystallised  into  literary  form  iu  his  book 
entitled  Kvmt  nnd  Jirrolntion,  and  they  took 
prai't;  .il  8ha{)6  in  his  mighty  draiim  '  Der  Ring 
dej»  ^'ib«iungen.'  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  Hm  latter,  bow  ftr  tbeoiy  influenced 
practice  and  practice  vitalised  theory,  but  the 
result  had  a  more  imjiortant  influence  upon  the 
devclupuitiut  of  opera  than  anything  that  had 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Gluck.  Wsi^ne^^'s 
aijji  ^  utiite  music,  drama,  and  painting 
in  one  art-fonn,  ih^hich  each  should  oontri- 
bote  equally  to  the  general  eflect.  He  tock 
as  his  prototy]>o  the  Athenian  drama  of  the 
days  of  Pericles,  though  it  need  hardly  he  said 
that  the  result  was  as  dilftireut  from  its  model 
as  was  tbo  opera  of  Peri,  wbiob  also  announced 
itself  as  an  attempt  to  rcconHtruct  the  conditions 
of  Or^k  tragedy.  Kevoltmg  against  the  con* 
ventionalised  expreesieo  of  emotion  wbii^  be  saw 
upon  the  contemporary  stage,  he  turned  to  tho 
early  myths  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
ex[iressiou  of  human  emotions,  and  iu  the  noble 
Teutonic  legend  of  the  Nibelungs  he  found  the 
field  he  desired  for  the  fnoticnl  esposition  of 
his  theory  of  art. 

Wagner*8  original  design  for  Us  great 
Nibelung  poem  was  veiy  difliBrant  from  the 
.nTTiplftf'd  drams  as  we  now  know  it  He 
began  with  the  tragedy  of  Si^ried's  deatii  and 
wnked  btekwnds,  finding  it  nocimsiy  ••  tho 

*JMi. 
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drama  progreased  to  add  more  and  more  pre- 
ladial  and  oplMwtoy  mtttor.  'OVtlwdiim- 

merung  *  is  thns,  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
the  immediate  succeuor  of  '  Lohengrin,'  while 
*  Daa  Rhetngold '  repreaents  Wagner's  maturer 
views  of  what  aa  operatic  libretto  ought  to  be. 
In  '  Gbtterdiimmening '  indeed  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  lingering  reminisoences  of  the 
old  M aywbceviaii  sjatMik  of  oonalroolion.  Tho 
accoii  l  act,  for  instAnce,  was  cvirJsntly  intended 
originally  to  include  a  big  concerted  pieoe  after 
the  '  Lohengrin '  pattern,  though  by  the  time 
ho  eame  to  oompoae  tlio  music,  Wagner  had 
moved  into  a  very  different  world  of  exiirtssion. 
Thus  the  gulf  between  '  Lohengriu '  and  '  Das 
Bheingold'  ia  aotnaUy  mtifllk  wider  than  if 
Wagner  had  begun  upon  the  latter  immediately 
upon  concluding  the  former.  '  Das  Rheingold ' 
has  a  touch  of  that  crudity  which  is  naturally 
to  be  axpaotad  ia  fiia  work  of  a  man  handling 
new  forces  with  an  aa  yet  inexperienced  hand. 
Wagner  began  building  the  citadel  of  music- 
drama  witii  tbe  prejudioea  aa  wall  aa  the  seal  of 
a  newly  converted  proselyte.  Freshly  emanci- 
pated from  the  bondage  of  operatic  convention, 
he  was  defiant  in  his  scorn  of  much  that  in  old 
daya  lie  liad  thought  essential  to  the  construction 
of  an  opera.  In  his  earlier  works  he  had 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  purely  lyrical  con- 
oeption  of  opera  apeeoh  raiaed  by  atran  of 
emotion  into  song — and  had  used  the  orchestra 
only  as  an  aocom{)animcnt.  The  essence  of  his 
new  system  was  the  et^ualiaation^ji^iJUfl  vocal 
and  instrumental  forces.  In  'lias  Rheingold ' 
the  orchestra  is  exalted  to  almost  symphonic 
dignity,  while  the  traditional  alternations  of 
formal  song  and  leeitative  are  metged  in  a  free 
declamation.  Wagner's  sjrmphonic  use  of  the 
orcliestra  led  naturally  to  tbe  creation  or  at 
any  rate  to  the  greatly  increased  de%'elopment 
of  hia  ayatem  of  leaifiiig  motives.  Symphonic 
music  presupposes  the  use  of  miisif^nl  thf  tth"? 
Wagner  drew  his  themes  not  from  the  words 
sung  by  hia  eharaotera,  Imt  from  the  charaotera 
themselves,  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspira- 
tions. The  human  puppets  of  the  drama,  the 
eiiioLious  that  sway  them,  even  such  '  properties' 
aa  rings  and  swords — all  have  their  distinct 
musical  equivalents,  which  form  the  fotinJation 
on  which  the  vast  musical  edihce  is  built.  These 
themea  are  by  no  means  tiie  mere  labela  that 
a^l  veiae  oritics  of  Wagner  would  have  us  believe. 
Tlu-y  are  siibjcct,  as  fully  as  tlie  cliaracters  and 
emotious  which  they  re|>re8eut,  to  organic  change 
and  development.  By  thia  meana  every  inokUnt 
in  the  progress  of  tlio  drama,  the  growth  of 
each  sentiment  and  passion,  the  play  of  thought 
and  feeling,  all  find  a  eloae  equivalent  in  the 
texture  of  the  music,  and  the  connection  between 
music  and  drama  is  advanced  to  a  point  of 
intimacy  which  certainly  could  be  attained  by 
no  other  means. 
jUhia  workon  theNibeh»gdiamaprogx«aaed» 


Wagner  found  that  his  theory,  like  most  other 
thewiea,  had  to  be  modified'  a  good  deal  hi 
practice,  not  nrilv  with  res]>ect  to  learlinp 
motives,  bat  in  other  details  also.  For  instance, 
when  he  aet  out  to  wald  dvama  and  unaie  into 
one,  he  seems  to  have  determined  that  because 
in  drama  two  characters  do  not  speak  at  the 
same  Ume,  they  should  not  sing  together  in 
opera,  and  in  the  love-duet  in  'Die  Walkiiia' 
he  carefully  abjured  the  delicious  hannony  of 
two  voices.  Fortunately,  by  tbe  time  he  came 
to  write  '  Tristan  und  Isolde  *  he  thought  better 
of  his  theory,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
marvellous  love-soene  in  thr>  neconri  not.  Hut 
throughout  Wagner's  later  works  we  tind  him 
always  moving  in  the  direetton  of  lyrioal  rather 
than  dramatic  expression,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  giving  the  lie  to  the  theory  with  which 
he  started  upon  the  composition  of  *  Der  Bing 
dos  Nil  i  lungen.'  Ho aeems  to  have  Iblt  thla 
himself,  and  in  this  connf^ction  his  own  words 
with  regard  to  '  Tristan '  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing: *  I  readily  enbmitthia  irotfc  toihe  eofefeat 
tt'st  based  on  my  theoretical  principles.  Not 
that  I  constructed  it  after  a  system — for  I 
entirely  forgot  all  theory — but  because  ^ere  I 
moved  with  entire  freedom,  independent  of  aU 
tJif'oretical  mi8giving<^,  so  that  rvrn  whilst  1  was 
writing  I  became  conscious  how  far  1  had  gone 
beyond  my  ^stem.'  Theae  worda  are  TaloaUa 
as  a  practical  confession  of  what  is  indeed  a 
self-evident  proposition,  namely,  that  Wj^ner's 
creative  instinct  was  by  no  meana  in  thorough 
accordance  with  his  theoretical  system.  TIm 
ojifTa  tjf  <lay  cried  aloud  for  n  form,  and 
as  a  combative  principle  Wagner's  theory  of 
the  nnum  of  dtama  and  sjrinphony  wotted 
admirably.  But  as  a  foundation  for  creative 
work  it  was  insuiBcient,  for  the  simple  rea-wn 
that  the  essence  of  opera  ia  nut  dramatic  but 
lyrical,  as  Wagner  found  in  praetioa.  '  Tristan  * 

i.s  valuable  to  us,  not  as  a  nTii^n  of  dramn 
and  svmphony,  but  as  a  supreme  expression  of 
lyiiflu  feeling.  It  ia  indeed  one  of  the  nioet 
]>orfect  conceivable  examples  of  what  an  opera 
should  be,  since  it  is  almost  ("Titirely  devoid 
of  incident  and  deals  entirely  witii  emotion. 
This  is  the  troe  provinee  of  music,  which,  strictly 
8j)eaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  incident.  It 
cannot  heighten  the  etlcct  of  a  merely  theatrical 
*aitUation';  it  hi  only  a  drag  upon  aetiOD, 
whereaa  its  power  of  expressing  emoti<m  It 
unlimited.  '  Tristan '  was  written  while  Wagner 
was  midway  with  his  great  Nibelung  drama. 
In  hia  Swiaa  ntreat»  &r  hom  fHenda  and  pooeible 
|)atrons,  he  seems  to  have  dcfpnir-d  of  ever  seeing 
the  production  of  a  work  that  demanded  auch 
exceptf<ma]  oonditiona,  and  tamed  to  'TViatan* 
in  the  hope  of  producing  something  better  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  stage.  Yet  even  ' Tristan '  might 
never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  fortunate 
aooident  whieh  threw  the  poem  of  *Der  Ring' 
into  tiio  haads-of  tiie  young  kiq^  I«idwjg  II.  ef 
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BmriA.   Tbe  latter  uoauM  tlM  tinom  ia 

1864,  and  one  of  bis  fiint  sets  wa,^  to  sammon 
Wagner  to  tiuish  his  gve^t  work  at  Munkh. 
With  wbftt  joy  the  comj>osdr  obeyed  the  call 
can  well  be  imagined.  Meanwhile  'Tristan,' 
whifh  had  been  cast  aside  as  unf^laysble  after 
fii  tj  -seven  rehearsala  at  Vieuna  four  ^  ears  before, 
was  produced  at  Munich  in  1865,  followed  by 
•  Die  Meistcrsingor  '  in  1  «68.  In  '  Die  Meister- 
•inger'  Wagner  broke  new  ground,  leaving  for 
onoe  the  world  of  l^gtiid  and  apitlying  hk  BO«r 
perfected  system  of  music-drama  to  a  homely  tale 
of  medi*val  lumrqrmMe.  The  rarefied  atmosphere 
in  which  '  Tristan  and  '  Der  Ring '  move  is 
exchanged  for  frankly  human  joya  and  sorrows, 
the  lieroic  emotir      of  gods  and  l;: 'I  I  ■'^Hf-n  pve 

SUce  to  a  wonderfully  elaborated  picture  of 
fe  ia  16th*eeiitai7  NaiWBlwrg.  It  ia  not 
difficult  to  fead  in  the  history  of  WalUu  r's 
struggles  against  the  prejudice  and  p(N];Li)tiy  nf 
the  Mastersingors  a  suggestion  of  Waguer  s  own 
Ufo-hialory,  «Dd  if  BedmiMwr  nprcwnti  the 
of  critics  who  are  themselves  compneirrs 
— and  these  were  always  Wagner's  bitterest 
enemisa — Hans  8idu  may  itettd  f<Mr  the  en* 
lightened  public,  whudnnw  the  first  toappreciate 
the  nobility  of  the  composer's  aims.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  'Die  Meiitersinger '  was  the 
fint  of  Wagneii's  nfttnre  worki  to  win  gensnJ 
appreciation,  w. 

Throughout  n^s  career  he  had  been  assailed 
on  «U  eidee  by  ■hamelesi  ebqaeaiid  vile  inveetiTA, 
To  a  later  age  the  terms  which  hit  mnsie 
was  attacked  by  contempomry  critics  appear 
almost  incredible.  The  Pfoj^m^on  of  'Die 
HeisteniBger'  nay  be  tueBM  tbe  tnming* 
ftoiut  in  'lif  history  of  Wagner's  crusade.  The 
lirst  complete  performance  of  'Der  fiiog  des 
Kibelnngen  *  at  the  new  Baymtth  FMltpitOtaut 
in  1876  won  him  many  more  adherents,  and 
the  production  of  'Parsifal'  in  18X2  finally 
established  his  position.  From  that  time  forward 
tibe  efa  of  peneention  was  over.  A  few  Toioee 
•till  cried  in  the  wilderness,  hwt  t}ie  ^rrnrnil 
world  of  music  accepted  Wagner  as  a  great  man. 

*  Parsifal '  stands,  as  it  were,  apart  fWnn  the 
rest  of  Wagner's  works,  by  reason  of  its  mystical, 
semi-sacred  subject  and  the  cinnnnstam  i-s  of  its 
production.  Performed  as  it  is  (save  for  sacri* 
Isc^ons  Kew  York  and  Anaterdam)  at  Bayrenth 
alone,  with  the  utmost  splendour  of  mounting 
and  before  an  audience  of  select  enthusiasts 
assembled  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  it 
ia  atiU,  ao  to  speak,  surrounded  by  a  Iwilo  of 
almost  unearthly  splendour.  It  is  difficult  to 
discuss  it  in  terms  of  ordinary  criticism.  One 
thing,  however,  may  safely  be  said,  that  it 
stands  alone  among  works  written  for  theatrical 
performance  by  reason  of  its  abeolute  modernity, 
coupled  with  a  mystic  fervour  such  as  music 
has  hardly  known  since  the  days  of  Palestrina. 

The  history  of  music  furni.shcs  more  than 
one  inataooe  of  the  paralysing  etfect  which  the 


inflveBoe  of  a  gnat  genius  is  apt  to  exanlia 

upon  hiB  rnntrmporaries  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  popularity  of  Handel  in  England 
had  the  effect  of  stunting  the  derelopniMit  of 
our  national  music  for  a  century.  The  Inflnenoa 
of  Wftf^Tier  ujKin  Ocrman  oj>era  has  been  some- 
thing 8iiuilar.  hince  h\s  liealh  in  1883,  Geruian 
musicians  have  pndQOed — with  one  exception,  to 
be  noted  iu  due  course — hurdly  anything  in  the 
way  of  opera  but  imitations  more  or  less  frank 
of  his  mnsie.  Even  In  earifer  days  and  before 
Wagner's  works  had  met  with  general  acoepta^ 
tion  his  influence  had  Wgtm  to  work.  It  may 
be  traced  in  Peter  Cornelius's  '  Der  Barbier  von 
Bagdad '  (1858)^  a  work  of  masterly  nodoian* 
ship  which  in  ttim  TinqncstinTmMy  siif,'fr(^sted  tO 
Waguer  the  handling  of  certain  scenes  in  *  Die 
ICeiateTainger ' ;  and  agdn,  thongh  1««  pro* 
nounoedly,  in  Hermann  Qoetz's  '  Der  Wider- 
8i)iinstigen  Zuhmung '  (1874).  Cornelius  in  his 
later  years  became  more  fraukly  Wagucn&n,  and 
hia  operas  *  Der  Cid '  and  « Ounlbd '  have  fe^ 
1p55  nrip;^in;tlity  than  'Der  Rarhier.'  rioldmark 
felt  the  influence  of  Wagner  from  the  first, 
bat  hia  «Kbnigin  von  Saba'  (1876)  ia  mors 
original  than  'Merlin'  (1886),  whieh  ia  little 
better  than  an  imitation  of  the  more  salient 
characteristics  of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.' 
In  his  later  opena,  *Daa  Heimohen  am  Hod* 
(1896),  'Die  Kriegsgefangene' (1899),  and  'Ootz 
von  Berlichingen '  (1902),  Goldmark,  whose 
talent  ia  natoi&y  of  a  aingularly  pUstio  nature^ 
shows  obvious  traoea  of  tbe  influence  of  Humper> 
dinck.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  linger 
over  the  works  of  men  like  KisUer,  Schillings, 
and  Bvngert,  to  mention  a  few  out  of  many, 
whose  only  claim  to  attention  lies  in  their 
capability,  more  or  less  developed,  of  reproducing 
Ihe  methods,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  Wagner.  The 
moat  original  opera  produced  by  a  German  com- 
poser since  the  death  of  Wagner  is  '  Hansel  und 
Gretel'  (1893),  by  JiUigelbert  Humperdinck, 
which  indeed,  save  in  very  general  terms,  oan 
hardly  be  chilled  Wagnerian  at  all.  It  wis 
indeed  a  sufficiently  original  idea  to  treat  a 
homely  littia  StsuamSLreKm  in  the  manner  of  a 
grand  opera  at  all,  with  folk  times,  or  something 
verv  lik"  th*>Tn,  m  the  foundation  of  a  score  of 
aiiuost  uuexaiupiud  complexity.  The  music  of 
'^inael  nnd  Qretel'  ia,  in  tmth,  amasingly 
elahorate  ninl  the  composer's  trentuieut  of  his 
themes  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  variety,  but  the 
whole  thing  flows  on  as  naturally  as  a  ballad. 
The  framework  of  '  Hansel  und  Gretel '  is 
that  beiiuoathed  by  Wagner,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  work  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Bayvsnth  master  that  there  ean  be  no 

susjiicion  of  imitation,  much  less  of  plagiarism. 
Unfortunately  *  Hansel  und  Gretel '  still  awaits 
a  successor,  for  Humperdinck's  later  works  have 
been  quite  unworthy  of  hia  maiden  effort  He 

ha.s,  howcrcr,  alreajJy  succeeded  in  founding 
something  likp  a  school,.  o|'  which  the  most 
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pnnniiiHit  pupil  at  prwwit  ia  Siegfmd  Wagner, 

the  only  hou  of  the  great  com]>oser.  Sicj^'fried 
Wagaer's  lirst  work,  •  Der  Bareuhtiutcr '  (1899), 
•howed  many  signs  of  Humperdinok't  InfliMiua. 
It  achieved  a  transient  suoceaa,  bat  his  later 
operas  have  all  Vk-gh  failures.  Another  of 
HuinptTtliiK'k'H  followers  is  Eduard  Poldini, 
whose  '  Der  Vagabund  v&d  die  Prinzeiain '  ia  a 
work  of  unusn  il  f  harm  itnrl  ahility.  Richard 
Strauss  is  beat  known  as  a  symphonic  writer, 
bat  Iw  hM  made  wTwral  ftttempte  to  win  opmtio 
<  fame.  'Giutram'  (1894)  was  hardly  more 
than  ft  clever  exercise  in  the  Wafrnerian  manner, 
but  'Feueranoth'  (1901)  and  'baiome'  (1905) 
•re  daddedly  more  indiridiial  In  atyle.  They 

show  to  the  full  the  composer's  hnrninrnr  au  la 
city  and  hia  astonishing  command  of  orchestral 
oolour,  and  tiiey  may  poaaibly  prova  to  be  the 
heralds  of  a  new  epoch  in  Oermatt  Opora. 

In  France,  Wagrinx^s  influcnoe  was  naturally 
lean  potent,  and  was  siuwcrlu  making  itself  felt. 
The  retirement  of  Rosaini  from  the  activa  world 
of  iniisic  Ipft  the  field  clenr  for  Mgj'erjjfiidr,  who 
ruled  the  destinies  of  French  opera  practically 
until  tlie  &n  of  the  SaeoodEropira.  Meyerbeer*! 
muatc  now  ^'**1fr  thP  JT'*^  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  t'vcr  coming  into  favour  again,  but 
it  has  menta  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  ita  influenoe  npon  modem  Fkeuoh  opera 
cannot  be  ignnrp'^J  Meyerbeer's  early  Italian 
works  are  unimportant  but  in  'Robert  le 
Diahle'  (1831)  he  came  forward  with  a  new 
form  of  opra,  in  which  German,  Italian,  and 
French  elements  played  almost  equal  parts. 
Meyerbeer  was  a  thorough  eclectic,  and  he 
knew  hia  Weber  and  hia  Boaaini  welL  They 
both  had  9omethiri>^'  to  say  to  the  making  of 
'iiobert  le  Diable,'  and  Meyerbeer  contrived 
very  clereily  to  bnild  hia  new  edifice  npon  the 
fonndation  of  the  grandiose  old  tra  liii  ui  of 
French  opera.  *  Les  Huguenots '  and  • 
Prophete '  are  far  better,  more  serious  and  more 
dignified  than  'Robert,*  and  *L'Afrieaine*  ia 
in  some  ways  the  best  of  all.  Meyerbeer's  two 
comic  operas, '  L'  ^toile  du  Nord '  and '  Le  Pardon 
de  Ploermel,'  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  waa 
fiur  too  olever  a  man  to  undertake  anything  that 
he  could  not  carry  through  successfully,  and 
in  these  works  he  caught  the  triok  of  French 
cpint'eemiqw  very  neatily.  Meyerbeer  waa 
extravagantly  |  liLisod  during  his  lifetime  ;  he 
is  now  as  bitterly  decried.  The  truth  lies,  as 
osnal,  between  the  two  extremes.  He  was  an 
extremely  able  and  accomplished  musician, 
with  a  strong  natural  instinct  for  the  theatre, 
and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  captivating  the 
pnblie  of  hia  time.  He  had  no  ideala  beyond 
that  of  winning  suooeaa,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul.  He  seldom  had  the 
courage,  perhaps  not  even  the  desire,  to  give  his 
ganina  foil  play.  He  never  loet  dght  of  the 
audience,  writing  what  hr  thnntrbt  would  please, 
not  what  he  thought  was  right,  so  that  there 


ia  a  hoUownesa  and  mperfieiality  abont  hia  beat 

work  which  no  amount  of  mere  ingenuity  can 
disgnisft.  Meveybe^|-  has  tine  moments,  but  they 
are  marred  by  lapaaa  into  mere  conventionality 
or  by  degrading  trickery.  He  atygva  tn  f\fMn  his 
public,  and  he  had  his  reward.  One  of  the  best 
of  Meyerbet^r's  contemimmries,  who  imitated  him 
and  waa  in  turn  imitated  by  Meyerbear,  waa 
llal«'vy,  ivhnsp  '  I>a  .Ttii\i  '  still  keejis  the  stage. 
Auber  borrowed  little  from  Meyerbeer,  but  clung 
rather  to  the  akirts  of  BooainL  Under  hia  gay 
and  inspiriting  dictatorship  French  op^a-com- 
iqur  rattled  merrily  m\  until  the  seventies,  while 
Adolphe  Adam,  Maniurl,  Grisar,  and  many  other 
now  forgotten  compoeers  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  (if  try  ml  Boieldieu.  The 
advent  of  Charles  Gounod  brought  a  new  breath 
of  life  into  the  aomewhat  jaded  atmosphere  of 
French  ojiera.  His  early  works  are  unimportant, 
but  '  Fau<^t  '  (1859)  was  de«5tined  to  exen'ise  an 
important  inlluence  U]M)n  the  rising  generation 
of  French  compoaera.  It  ia  easy  to  sooif  at 
Gounod's  cheap  sentimentality  and  his  flimsy 
treatment  of  the  supernatural,  but  there  ia 
mneh  in  *  Flaast '  that  iaabeolntely  originsJL  The 
dreamy  languor  of  the  love- music,  the  cloying 
sweetneae  of  the  l!armnnie«^.  thr-  melting  boAuty 
of  the  orchestration  ail  combined  to  produce  an 
eflbet  whioh  waa  at  tliat  time  entimy  new  to 
oftera.  Gounml's  other  works,  n^jieating  .xs  they 
do  in  a  less  striking  form  the  main  characteristics 
of  *Fanst, '  may  be  ignored  m  inimk,  bat  the  part 
played  by  '  Faust '  in  forming  the  new  French 
school  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Ambroiae 
Thomas's  'Mignon'  (1866)  showed  unmistak- 
ably the  aonroe  whuMO  the  oompoaer  had  drawn 
his  inspiration,  and  the  earlier  works  of  .Saint- 
Saens  and  Maaaenet  are  derived  no  less  obviously 
from  Gounod.  '  With  BijKt's  'Carmen '  (1875) 
the  influence  of  Wagner  ia  felt  definitely  for 
the  first  time  in  French  music,  though  a  sus- 
picion of  it  hangs  about  aome  of  Delibea's 
earlier  balleta.  After  the  daya  of '  Oarmen '  the 
Wagnerian  virus,  as  it  naturally  apj>eared  to 
Uie  minority  of  French  critics,  spread  rapidly. 
Bmeet  Reel's  'Sigurd'  (1884)  bore  witneaa 
to  the  growing  influenoe,  andManaimet'a *  Beclar- 
monrlr  '  fl  8i^P)  wa«<  the  mo.'»t  serious  attempt 
that  had  till  then  been  made  to  graft  the  LeU- 
Miotic  tyattm  upon  the  otook  of  Frendi  opera. 
Since  '  Rsclarmonde '  Massenet  has  made  few 
attempts  to  follow  up  his  early  exctirsions  upon 
Wagnerian  paths,  and  his  later  operas  show  a 
growing  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  ali^tar 
form  of  oi^.ra-cirmiqv.  though  he  has  never 
altogether  relinquished  his  tendency  to  trifle 
with  leading  motivet.  AUMI  Bnmeaa  in  *  L» 
Rove'  (1891)  announced  himself  as  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  Wagnerian  system,  and  his 
later  works,  '  L'Attaque  du  Moulin'  (1893), 
•MeH.sidor'  (1897),  '  L'Ouragan '  (1901>.  and 
'  L' Enfant  I'  li  '  (1905),  though  leas  unenmpro- 
'  mising  in  style  than  'Le  Eeve,'  are  no  leas 
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Batarmt«d  with  VagneriMi  ideals.  Yinoent 

d'Indy  h  another  .staunch  Wagnerian,  and  his 
*FervMl'  (18»7)  and  *h't%naga'  (1903) 
an  uMog  tlie  most  %npoitant  workt  pro* 
dnowl  by  French  musicians  in  which  Wagner's 
•yHtem  is  fully  accepted.  Cenar  Franck's  two 
remarkablti  operas  '  Hulda '  and  '  Ghisele,'  both 
produced  after  the  oompoMr't  dMth  in  1890, 
an*  V'l'njj^ierinn  in  their  remarkable  eommatid  of 
poljphonjr  rather  Uuui  in  thair  adherence  to 
the  ayateai  of  leadingtnotttea,  andia  the  'Loitiw* 
(1900)  of  Charpentier  and  the  'PeUeas  et  Meli- 
aande  '  (1902)  of  Dobussy,  thn  two  most  im- 
portant works  produced  by  irench  comjiusera 
in  Taoant  ymn,  the  Wagnerian  methods  mn  only 
enijiloyod  in  a  mo<lified  manner  The  influence 
of  Wagner  is  Still  Strong  in  France,  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  tlia  most  aaooeMftil  of  recent 
works  prodaosd  in  Fluris,  the  age  of  frank  imita- 
tion is  over  and  the  present  tendency  is  towards 
twinging  the  Wagnerian  system  into  harmony 
viih  the  bast  traditions  of  Frendi  moria 

In  Italy  tharJnfluence  ofWagner  has  counted 
for  Tery  little!  ^e  earlier  obntemporaries  of 
Vanii,  of  whom  ths  most  sQcoeasfiil  were  Pet- 
laUa,  Apolkai,  Harohstti,  and  Carlos  Gomas, 
a  Brazilian  oompoeer  whose  methods  were 
purely  Italian  in  style,  were  content  to  fol> 
low  in  flMir  great  lnder*s  footsteps,  and  thdr 
works  have  no  Muspicion  of  any  Oernianisirig 
tendency.  Boito's  '  Melistotele,'  originally 
produced  in  1868,  and  rsrived  in  a  revised  form 
in  1875,  brought  the  first  hiut  of  Wagnerian 
infl^yencH  nf   tlif    Alps.     It  influenced 

Verdi's  later  wurka  proluunUly,  and  through  him 
has  eoosidembly  modiflsd  tbo  tendandes  i>t 
modern  Italian  composers.  Ponchielli's  '  T^a 
Gioconda'  (1876)  owes  much  to  Verdi  and 
Boito,  but  it  has  some  original  value,  and  certain 
maiinisrisnis  of  the  compoaer,  notably  his  fond- 
ness for  fanciful  melodic  designs,  liave  been 
freely  copied.  Mascagni  sprang  into  fame  with 
'Gbvalleria  Bnstioana'  (IB90%  an  effeetiTa  if 
vulgar  little  work,  which  set  the  fashion  for 
one-act  '  shockers ' — a  fashion  which  flourished 
extravagantly  for  some  years,  but  is  now  happily 
a  tiling  of  the  past  Nona  of  Hasosgni's  subse- 
•Jliant  works  hiiv<*  WOT!  murh  favour.  'L'Ainico 
Flits'  (1891)  is  more  rcliued  in  style  than 
'Oavallsria,*  but  is  wosfnlly  slight  in  diamatio 
interest.  'Iris'  (1898)  is  perhaps  Masoagni's 
most  artistic  production,  but  its  original  vahie 
is  small.  L(K)ncavaIlo  imitated  '  Cavalleria ' 
aooces-srully  in  *  Psgliacci '  (189S),  Imt  his  later 
operas  have  won  little  succc^.  '  I  Mcdiri  ' 
(1893),  his  most  ambitious  work,  was  a  string 
of  ill -digested  nminisoenoes,  and  'LaBobtaia' 
(1897),  which  contains  some  of  his  best  music, 
was  cast  into  the  .shade  by  l^lcciTTi's  opera  of 
the  same  iiauie.  MtuiCagui  and  Leoncavallo  both 
show  the  influence  of  Wagnor  in  their  later 
works,  but  their  homage  tak  s  tho  form  of  ini  re 
plagiarism  raUier  than  any  attsmiilatiun  of  the 
vol*  III 


methods  of  tha  Bayreuth  composer.  Puooini 

is  by  far  the  innat  gift'^d  of  living  Italian  com- 
posers. Ue  won  no  emphatic  success  until  '  La 
Bohime'  (18M),  though  <Le  Villi'  (1889), 
'Edgar'  (1889),  and  'Manon  Lescaut'  (1893) 
all  contain  beauties  of  a  high  order.  '  La  ' 
Boheme '  derives  directly  from  Verdi's  '  Falstatf,' 
and  slight  as  it  is,  its  humour,  tendemsM,  and 
mclrKlic  freshiu-sH  rnmliitin  t  i  ninke  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  modern  operas.  'La 
Tosoa*  (18M)  was  a  oonoesrfon  to  tbe  prsvaiU 
ing  taste  for  melodrama,  but '  Madama  Buttei^y ' 
(1 904)  is  Puccini's  strongest  work.  Its  delicious  ' 
melody,  admirable  musicianship  and  genuine 
smotionat  posror  promise  great  tilings  for  tha 
connvisrr''^  future.  After  Puccini,  Oiordann  is 
the  most  striking  flgure  in  contemporary  Italian 
nrasic  He  began  by  imitsting  Msscagui  in 
'.Mala  Vita'  (1892),  but  in  'Andrea  Chenier* 
(1896),  '  F.  luia'  (1898),  and  'Siberia  '  (1904) 
he  far  surpassed  his  exemplar,  and  produced  worK 
whieb,  though  at  times  orada  ana  wigsr,  often 
shows  considerable  dramatic  jio^ver  and  that 
feeling  for  thsatrioal  effect  which  seems  to  be 
the  spsoialharitagBof  Italian  mnrieians.  Among 
other  Itsliao  eomposers  who  have  won  success 
in  r«^nt  years  are  Franchetti,  Cilea,  Tasca,  and 
Spiuelli,  but  for  the  most  part  their  works 
merely  reprodnos  ths  moat  salient  frntares  of 
their  more  famous  contenn>oraric8. 

The  rwient  history  opera  in  other  European 
countries  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  wherever  a  really 
nnfitfital  Hclux"!  of  opera  has  been  founded,  its 
rise  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the 
gsnsrsl  fssling  of  eultivatsd  sociely  in  each 
country  succeeded  in  casting  o(T  the  yoke  of 
foreign  influence^  In  »hw  iMth  r.«>ntiirjr^  itftHitn 
opera  ruled  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  ranee.  QQDaaiiy.JH8 
the  first  to  emancipate  herself,  and  her  example 
has  been  followed  in  recent  times  by  other 
oonntriea.  Bahfimia,  which  for  a  long  tims 
merely  echoed  the  t^wte  of  Germany,  has  now 
a  school  of  opera  of  its  own,  founded  by  Smetana 
and  fostered  by  Dvofdk  and  other  composers, 
whose  namn,  tiboQgh  little  known  outsids  tha 
walls  o»'  Prague,  are  held  in  high  honour  in 
their  own  country,  ^""^ttftn  ftT*"^  which  was 
Ibuidsd  by  Glinka,  had  for  many  yean  a 
precarious  existence,  but  the  gradual  revolution 
in  public  taste  which  culminated  in  the  abolition 
of  the  customary  season  of  Italian  o[)era  at 
St  Petersburg  coineidsd  with  a  remarkable 
^urst  of  Of  rr  it'i  in  iit^r  ry  rniiong  Russian  com- 
|)oser8.  The  workiiol  Horodiu,  Kimsky-Korsakov, 
and  C^sar  Cui,  to  name  but  a  few  ont  of  many, 
have  rarely  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Russian 
frontier,  but  the  modern  Russian  school  of 
opera  is  none  the  less  im{»ortaul,  and  the  history 
of  its  inception  should  teach  a  valnabls  lesson 
to  ourai'lva.  In  Knglanrl,  indeed,  the  operatir 
conditions  are  still  practically  "those  of  the 
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18th  oenttuy.   As  in  tiMdays  of  Handil,  w 

'l^ESnd  alr'"**^  entirely  upon  foreign  composera 
for  our  acanty  •osteiuuioe,  and  so  long  aa  opera 
performed  in  «n  aUaii  language  inmUtm  in  oar 
midst,  there  ia  little  hope  of  an  English  school 
of  opera  ever  attaining  the  dignity  to  which 
the  traditions  of  our  race  seem  to  point.  Yet 
it  ia  plain  that  tha  present  lamentable  oonditiooa 
of  English  opera  spring  from  no  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  our  oompoeera.  Such  meagre  oppor> 
tanities  as  have  been  granted  them  fnm  tima 
to  time  have  been  grasped  with  alacrity,  and, 
considering  the  circumstances,  with  conspicuous 
aaooem.  The  establishment  of  the  Carl  Bom 
Company  in  1875  gave  hopes  of  the  foundation 
of  a  national  ttchool  of  ojx-ra.  Carl  Rosa  pro- 
duced many  works  of  genuine  merit  by  RngliMh 
oompoaars,  of  wMdh  ^a  noat  ranarkaUa  wara 
«  Esmeralda '  (1 8S3)  and  *  Vadeshda '  (1 885),  by 
Arthur  Goring  Thomas,  *Colomba'  (1883),  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  '  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims'  <1884X  bySirCharlea  VilliarsStanford. 
But  the  niovpment  so  happily  inaugurated  ended 
in  disappointment.  The  English  public  dung 
to  Frendi,Oennan,and  Italian  opara  and  tomad 
a  raid  shoulder  to  native  talent.  In  1891  Mr. 
D'Oyly  Carte  opened  the  Royal  English  Opera 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  '  Ivanhoe,'  and  onoa 
more  the  hopes  of  moaieiana  naa  high.  Bat 
the  enterprise  was  ill  managed,  the  new  theatre 
soon  closed  its  doors,  and  ere  long  was  converted 
into  a  moaio-halL  Sinoa  than  tha  outlook  of 
English  oppra  has  been  gloomy  indeed,  nor  has 
the  public  been  moved  from  its  apathy  with 
regard  to  national  art  even  by  such  works  as 
Sir  Charles  SUnford's  '  Shamus  O'Brien  '  (18M) 
and  •  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  (1901),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  operas,  some  of  them  of  con- 
^ienooa  marit,  of  If  amra.  Oorder,  Oowen,  and 
JlacCuiin.  Of  late  wf  have  been  rt'galed  with 
tha  curious  spectacle  of  English  composers 
writing  operas  to  foreign  librettos,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's  '  Der  Wald '  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Hunning's  '  La  Princcsso  Osra,' 
presumably  with  the  hope  of  winning  favour 
from  a  pablia  whioh  reaolntaly  atopa  ita  aara  to 
works  in  its  own  language.  Such  a  statf^  of 
thinga  speaks  for  itself,  and  indeed  it  is  useless 
to  pndiet  a  change  for  tha  better  so  long  as 
art  is  at  the  meroy  of  n  fiMhkn  both  ignonnt 
and  depraved.  B.iA.  a. 

^PIRA  IN  TIIK  USITKD  STATW 
This  article  ia,  in  the  main,  conceme<l  only 
with  opera  as  contradistinguished  from  operetta 
and  thoaa  other  mixed  forms  of  dramatie  anter- 

tainment  which  have  degradi  d  the  terminology 
of  music  without  elevating  themselves.  To  such 
forma  hare  bean  devotad  Uia  labours  of  the 

majority  of  American  compoaaia  ^vho  havtr 
written  for  the  stapc.i    OiKra  in  the  United 

'  An  wfipUoii  might  Iw  UMda  ia  fovwuof  W.  H.  Fry  i  '  Ii*ot>oni* 
OMia*  r.^kMoWa  'nit  mm  WltfUa-  (««»  York,  imu  Joha 


Btafeia,  aa  in  England*  ia  without  national,  atnta, 

or  municipal  subvention,  oflScial  support  of  this 
character  being  popularly  looked  upon  as  con- 
trary to  the  pMmeal  inatitntiona  of  ttia  oonntry; 
0[)era,  therefore,  has  always  been  conducted  as 
a  private  enterprise,  and  in  consequence  its  main- 
tenance has  been  precarious.  /During  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  it  waa  wiiolljr  of  the 
English  ty|>e  and  its  language  was  the  vernacularj^ 
French  opera  preceded  Italian  by  twfirdecadea, 
iti  original  Amerioaii  bona  baingKow  (Mmm, 
where  French  civilisation  was  dominant  for 
nuiny  years  after  Louisiana  waa  ceded  to  tha 
United  States  by  Franoe,  and  where  opsfatie 
performances  of  operas  were  given  as  earij  aa 
1803,  if  not  earlier  ;  but  though  French  operas 
and  Italian  operas  in  French  translations  have 
baan  aung  in  many  citlea  of  tha  onion  by  oom- 
panies  going  out  from  New  Orleans  from  the 
year  1827  till  nowJ  the  performances  never 
became  a  distinotiva  or  influential  feature  of 
musical  culture  elaawhare,^  German  opera  was 
introduced  thirty  years  after  the  Italian.  It 
began  a  struggle  for  domination  at  the  outset, 
and  tar  a  apace  (1884-91)  monopdlind  tiia 
field  in  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  New  York, 
then  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  three  equatly 
favoured  phasea  in  whidi  tha  form  is  cultivated 
at  the  present  time  (1906)  in  New  York.  It 
is  there  that  the  principal  institution  has  had 
its  home  from  the  beginning,  and  thenoe  that  all 
tha  itinarant  tnmpea  go  Ibrth  wbieh  mnj  tbo 
entertainment  throughout  the  land.  In  its 
larger  manifestations  opera  is  still  an  exoti^ 
that  in  the  vemaoular  soaroely  less  than  that 
in  ItaUaa,  Ctorman,  and  French. 

There  nn  be  no  doubt,  as  the  rc^arches  of 
Mr.  O.  O.  Sonneck  (Chief  of  the  ftlusical  Divi- 
aion  of  Ite  libnuy  Oongress)  have  demon* 
strated,  that  traces,  faint  but  uiunistakahle,  of 
performances  of  operas  of  the  ballad  type  are 
found  in  the  earliest  decades  of  the  1 8th  centory. 
This  fact  has  its  chief  significance  for  us  in  the 
influence  which  the  songs  had  ujwn  the  bventual 
introduction  of  opera  proper  by  adding  to  the 
importanoa  of  thaatrioal  mnafe  and  tiia  amploy- 
ment  of  players  with  sfagtwg  iToioea.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  reoord  whiob  ia  beyond  contro- 
versy, it  may  be  aaid  that  tha  period  daring 
which  the  English  type  of  opera  prevailed  in 
the  American  colonies  and  the  United  Stmtes 
waa  compassed  by  the  years  1749  and  1826. 
Within  this  period,  howavar,  then  already  fiaB 
perforniance.s  of  foreign  operas  in  the  adapted 
tornj.s  current  at  the  time  in  London,  works 
which  might  best  be  descril)ed  as  (lasticcios,  the 
original  music  being  infused  with  additiona  Mid 
simplifications  by  the  English  adapters. 

French  and  Italian  operas  had  many  per- 
formanoea,  aomatimea  in  Aenoh,  aomatiaMa  in 

KdowIw  Paln«'i  '  Aaim'  'pil>1l>h«d  *t  I^eipalf,  Mi  ywtevMti, 
r,  H.  Cnnvrrw  •  '  Pi|w  ..f  I>w.lr«  >tltmUm,  ISMTmiS  aMM  mt  Ik* 
riorllrnt  'Tk  r<  ttiu  of  R.  KoTmi  and  VtdorMlltart.  IbW*  M* 
•MMtUooM  Which  aarr*  to  prov«  Um  mI*. 
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Eng1i«h,  before  fht  jmt  1800  in  towns 

•nd  (^ties  which  were  then  in  most  aotilTe  con- 
TTitmication  with  Europe.  There  are  even  traces 
ot  a  Geraian  Sitigspiel,  Bendtt's  'Ariadne '  btiing 
on  the  New  York  list  of  1791.  Among  French 
■worka  Rousseau'jt  '  Pypinalion  '  and  '  Dt-vin  du 
Village,'  Umlayrac's  'Nina'  and  'L'Amant 
8ta*iM,'  If  ooaigny 's  'IMMttotur/Ofitvy**  *Z6ttdn 
et  Azor,'  *Faa«e  MagiOb'  ud  'JUolwid  Coeur 
de  Lion,*  and  others,  were  known  in  CharlcR- 
toD,  Baltimore,  PhiliuJelphia,  and  N«w  York  in 
th«  iMtdoeada  of  the  18th  century.  Thmware 
traces,  too,  of  Pergolesi'a  'Serva  Padrona,'  and 
it  Menu  more  than  hkclj  that  *an  opera  in  8 
•etif'tlio  text  adapted  by  Colman  ontitlad  *Tb« 
Spnaidi  Barber  ;  or  The  Futile  Precaution,' 
|4»yed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  K«'w 
York  in  i  7  9  4 ,  waa  Paisiello's  * Barbiere di SiTigl la. 
IVofn  1820  to  about  1846  moM  than  a  aoore  of 
the  Italian,  Fronch,  and  German  operaa  which 
made  up  the  staple  of  foreign  rep^tories  were 
frequently  peifinMd  by  Bn^ldi  dngen.  The 
— riiert  of  theM  nngers  were  members  of  the 
dramatio  coinymnies  who  introduced  theatric 
oal  plays  lu  the  Colonies.  They  went  from 
London  to  Philadelphia,  New  Yoi^,  WilUuns- 

burg(Va.),  and  rhrirlrstnn  (H.C.),  but  eventu- 
ally  established  their  strongest  and  most 
•ndnring  foothdd  in  V«w  Toric  Boiton  ws 
long  under  the  strongly  repr^ive  influence  of 
Puritanism.  In  Philadelphia,  aa  elsewhere,  the 
religious  spirit  tried  to  set  bars  to  the  Thespian 
invuiott,  a  BiU  being  paseed  by  the  local  goTern- 
Tnent  in  1758  to  interdict  the  building  of  play- 
houses and  the  acting  of  plays.  There  must 
nlreody  haTo  been  «  uberu  ttndaufij  at  woA, 
howerer,  for  the  Bill  was  set  aeide  by  the  King 
in  Council,  and  during  the  governorship  of  John 
Penn  thtire  was  no  interference  with  the  come- 
dians. Until  the  lOda  oentorj  waa  well  begon 
Philadelphia  woa  a  larger  and  more  influential 
eity  than  New  York,  and  the  rivaliy  between 
tiio  two  AmerioMi  oominniei  of  playen  in  the 
eities  was  extremely  active,  Philadelphia  laying 
more  atn  ss  than  New  York  on  the  porformances 
of  opera,  especially  in  the  last  decade  of  the  1 8th 
omtniy ;  Imt  with  the  advent  of  opwa  In  its 
Inn^'pr  and  truer  forms  New  Ynrk  trrk  tlie 
stt|ierior  position,  which  it  haa  maintaiued  ever 
tmm,  at  wenoetpopalodi,  wealthy,  and  coemo> 
politan  eity  in  the  country  ;  and  the  Pennsyl- 
ranian  capital  has  become  dependent,  like  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  country,  upon  visits  from 
opera  troupes  htmsed  during  the  regnlar  ■eeeon 
in  New  York.  Tlie  musical  r«[>ertory  of  the 
first  company  of  comedians  which  appeared  in 
PhilMlelphia  abont  the  middle  of  1849.  but  left 
more  distinct  traces  in  New  York  in  February 
■  1750,  con8i<^t<>d  wholly  of  ballad  operas,  namely, 
'The  Beggars  Opera,'  'Damon  and  PhilUda,' 
'  The  Devn  to  Pay,' '  Fhnw,  or  Bob  fnthoWelV 
'  TIr'  Virgin  Unmasked  'and  'Colin  and  Phorhr.' 
To  these  the  following  works  were  added  in 


the  progresa  of  the  period  wUeh  elapeed  before 

English  compositions  gave  way  to  foreign : 
'The  Chaplot,"  '  L^ve  m  a  Village,'  'Thomas 
and  .Sally,'  'The  Maid  ui  tlie  Mill,'  '  Lionel  and 
Clarissa,'  *The  Padlock,'  'Contrivances,'  'A 
Wonder,  or  an  Honest  Yorkshireni  ir  , '  '  Midas  * 
(O'Uara's  burletta),  'Neptune and  Amphitrite,' 
'Inkle  and  Yaiieo,*  *No  8ong,  no  Supper," 
•Robin  Hood,'  'The  Haunted  Tower,'  'The 
Siepn  of  Belgrade,'  '  Ithie  IV-ani,'  'Nina,'  '  Clari, 
or  the  Maid  of  Milan,  '  I'iie  Caatie  of  Andalusia,' 
•Abou  Hassan,'  ' Artaxerxes,'  'Dido,*  'The 
Maid  of  Cashmere,'  Balfe's  'Siege  of  Rochelle' 
and  '  Bohemian  Girl,' '  The  Miller  and  his  Men,' 
'The Dneana,' *Pinl  and  Virginia'  (Mazzinghi), 
'Guy  Mannering'  and  'Rob  Roy.'*  The  list 
does  not  aim  to  be  complete  ;  it  might  be  made 
to  include  a  considerable  number  of  works  for 
which  music  was  partly  ananged,  partly  com* 
posed,  by  foreign  musicians  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  and  beginning  of  the  19th, 
were  at  the  head  of  sraeioelaflhm  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Chief  among  these  were 
Victorrelissier,obvionslya  Frenchman,  who rame 
from  Cape  of  yrauce,  and  Alexander  Keinagle, 
Beqjamin  Cerr,  Jameo  Hewitt  and  Bayner 
Taylor,  natives  of  Engl rmd.  Pelissier  ronij>osed 
the  mubic  for  what,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, may  boiot  down  tiie  fint  opera  whoUy 
writtMi  in  America  which  bad  public  })erform- 
ance.  This  was  '  Edwin  and  Angelina,'  the 
words  by  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
originaUy  written  in  1791,  nviead  in  170S  and 
17r>!,  and  performed  '-vcp  on  Dec.  li^,  1796. 
An  opera  entitled  'The  Archers,'  based  on  the 
story  of  William  Tel],  wordH  by  William  Duntap^ 
music  by  Bei\jamin  Carr,  was  written  later,  but 
performed  earlier  (April  18,  1796)  an<i  oftener. 

Before  the  end  of  the  iStli  century  the  English 
comedians  began  carrying  their  plays  and  btdlad 
operas  in  all  directions.  Despite  the  uncongenial 
social  soil  of  Boston  a  playhouse  was  established 
there  in  1704.  Oompudei  went  north  into 
Canada,  south  to  Jamidn  «Dd  New  Orleans  (a 
company  playing  there  for  a  brief  season  in 
1S17),  west  over  the  mountains  and  Uuwn  the 
Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  and  the  towns  of 
Kentucky,  cmduiilly  penetrating  farther  SS 
facilities  fur  travel  improved,  and  with  them 
the  promfaee  of  reward.  The  dinovery  of  gold 
in  California  attracted  the  strollers  to  that 
distant  coast,  and  there  Caroline  Richings  wss 
singing  in  opera  in  1  ^6&.  Ik  coming  established 
and  pnepering,  they  tempted  artists  who  had 
Ivor  place  and  renown  in  the  Ixmdon  tlieatres 
to  take  up  their  abode  or  temporarily  to  visit 
America.  Thus  came  Hit.  Oldmixon,  Ifiia 
Leesugg,  Wiliism  Pearman,  Charles  Incledon, 
Thomas  Phillips,  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  (tiie  latter  Miss  Faton),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seguin,  Jane  Shireff,  Elisabeth  Pbole,  John 
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Bnham,  Louisa  Pyne,  aad  otlmi  of  little  Im 
note  who  established  themMltw  in  the  faroar 

and  affectioiiH  of  the  American  pf'op!**,  md  some 
of  whom  made  a  lasting  imprewiion  on  the 
AiinrioMi  atige.  It  it  aMdlcH  to  glir»  the  Urt 
of  o{>era.s  iwrfornifsd  by  these  singers  ;  it  was 
that  cuireut  at  Covent  Garden  at  the  time, 
new  works  and  adaptations  making  their  way 
•erooe  theooean  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Save 
such  o]tora'?  as  'The  Ik)hcmian  Girl,*  and  later 
*  MahUua  and  *  The  Lily  of  Killaniey/  the 
repertories  of  all  the  Bnglisb  Grand  Opera 
Companies  since  the  exclusively  English  |>eriod 
have  consisted  of  translated  works.^  Though 
English  opera,  or  opera  in  Kn<;lish,  never 
beeoiiw  fashionable  after  1850  or  acliieved  the 
deforce  of  jwpularity  fnjnyM  by  Ita'ifiT)  oprrn, 
it  never  ceased  to  be,  and  many  notable  orgauitia- 
tfont  doToted  to  it  fdlowed  tlie  eorly  inveden, 
so  that  its  cultivation  has  been  continued  with 
varying  degTTca  of  merit  and  snccesa  down  to 
to-day.  ^  Such  companies  were  those  headed 
by  Caroline  Richingi,  Parepa-Roea  and  Clara 
Louiar  Kf  llo^';,'.  In  1888  a  loudly  heralded 
attempt  was  made  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  Gernuui  inititntioo,  which  ww  then  at  iti 
zenith,  having  succeeded  in  elbowing  its  Italian 
rival  opt  of  the  princijial  operatic  seat  in  New 
York.  /  The  National  Opera  Company  was 
established  with  Ur.  Theodore  ThooMS  M  its 
artistic  hea<J.  '  Tt  strirt^d  on  its  career  with  much 
eclat,  but  made  a  disgraceful  end  within  two 
jmn.  Of  bte  an  oiipbdMtfon  whioh  lun  dis- 
cdOMd  Bottblc  vitality  has  been  tblt  owned 
and  managed  by  Henry  W.  Savapo  of  Boston, 
and  known  lifHt  as  the  Castle  bquare  Opera 
OompMiy  and  afterwards  as  the  Snvege  Grand 
English  Oyi' rn  Co.  ^r.  Savage  was  led  into 
operatio  management  liy  beooming  the  owner 
of  the  Oaetle  G^nsre  Thestrc  in  Boeton,  whioh, 
unremunerative  under  other  mnni^K^  iMplaoed 
on  a  profitable  footing  by  liis  own  management, 
beginning  in  1895.  Gradually  he  extended 
hie  entetiriN,  nntil  for  n  while  he  had  eepuste 
coiiiiMnie^  performing  operas  and  operettas  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Waahington.  He  then  united  hie  forces, 
and,  ebooiing  the  beat  of  his  artists,  sent  a 
single  company  on  a  general  tour  through  the 
States.  In  the  season  1004-5  a  separate  or- 
ganiaation,  reeraited  to  wnne  extent  in  Europe, 
produced  Wa;;iicr'.sr  Parsifal  *  for  the  first  time 
in  English  in  forty -seven  cities.  In  the  season 
1905-6  he  similarly  made  a  feature  of  an  English 
version  of  '  Die  Walk  ire,* 

Tlie  history  of  Italian  opora  in  the  United 
StAtes  begins  in  1825,  when  a  comjiany  of  singers, 
gathered  ti^ther  in  London,  was  induced  to 
( oino  to  New  York  hy  Dnininick  Lyiieh,  a 
French  im{K>rter  of  wines.  The  company  was 
not  only  under  the'Management  of  Manuel  del 
Po|)olo  Vicente  Garoia  {q.vX  but  half  of  the 
principal  aingev*  wen  membeca  of  his  family ^ 


▼is.  hinudf;  his  wifo,  his  dan^ter  Maris 
Felicitit  (afterwards  the  famous  Malibran),  and 

his  son  Manuel.  It  was  f -nrcia's  first  and  only 
venture  as  an  impresario,  and  an  unlucky  one 
for  him  in  its  final  ontoome,  theogh  erowned 
with  reasonable  suecens  in  New  York.  The 
Park  Theatre  was  the  fashionable  playbouae  at 
the  time,  and  here  Garcia  opened  his  season  on 
Nov.  29,  1826,  with  Rossini's  '  II  Barbiere  di 
Sivit:;Ha,*  in  which  ha  hnA  created  the  r61e  of 
Aimaviva  nine  years  belore.  The  company 
remsined  •  jresr  in  New  York,  giving  what 
might  be  called  a  regular  and  a  suppleniontary 
season,  two  nights  a  week,  seventy-nine  per- 
formances in  all,  then  journeyed  onward  to 
MeanoOk  where  Garcia  adiied  considerably  to  his 
earnings,  only  to  be  mh]  i  I  of  all  after  he  had 
turned  his  fooe  toward  Kurope.  His  repertory 
consisted  of  'II  Bsrfaiere,'  'Romeo  e  Ginlietts,' 
'IlTurcoin  Italia,'  'Semiramide,'  'Don  Gio- 
vanni '  (far  which  a  local  representative  of  Don 
Ottavio  had  to  be  engaged),  'Taucredi,'  'Otello,' 
'  CenerantoU,'  and  two  of  Garda's  operas, 
'  L*  Anmntf  nstnto  '  and  'La  Figlia  del  Aria.' 
After  her  unfortunate  mamage  Mme.  Malibraa 
had  to  support  henelf  by  singing  in  Ctanoe  Church 
on  Sundays  and  occasionally  appearing  in  English 
opera  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  on  week  days. 
Garcia'a  Mexican  misadventure  scema  to  have 
disillusioned  him  in  the  matter  of  o^iorstio 
manageiTif^Tit:,  nu<]  Ni  w  York  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  heard  nothing  more  of  Italian 
opera  for  n  long  time  to  corns  had  it  not  been 
for  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  (q.v.),  who  had  been  a 
resit!  f^nt  of  the  city  for  a  score  of  yeara.  It  was 
he  who  iiad  pereuaded  Garcia  to  include  '  Doa 
Giovanni '  in  his  Int.  He  had  laboured  long 
and  .successfully  tn  instil  knowledge  and  lovn 
for  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  ti»a 
cultiTsted  sodet^  of  the  metropolis,  and  doubt* 
less  saw  visions  of  a  recrudesoenoe  of  his  earlier 
activitie^sas  theatrical  poet  in  Viennaand  I^ondon. 
At  any  rate  he  established  himself  as  poet  of 
the  Gsnda  tnmpe,  sent  to  Borope  for  his  nieos, 
Oiulia  de  Ponte,  a  singer  of  medinrrr  ability, 
aud  brought  from  Philadelphia  an  Italian  com- 
poser, Filippo  Tr^etta,  wftli  whom  ho  hoped 
to  write  operM  for  the  Garcia  troupe  to  perfooiL 
Nothing  came  of  these  plans,  however,  the 
Garcias  being  well  on  their  way  to  Mexico 
when  TVi^etta  vssdied  New  Tork.  NevwthelsM 
Da  Ponte  aucccedeil  in  keeping  alive  the  sjiark 
which  had  been  hred  by  Garcias  coming,  and 
in  1882  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  s 
second  troupe  to  New  TqiIl  The  manager  of 
this  company  was  a  tenor  singer  named  Mon- 
tressor.  The  company  began  a  season  at  tht 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  co  Get.  6, 18S9,  hut  the 
enterprise  coll,ij>sed  after  the  thirty  fifth  per- 
formance, in  the  story  of  the  next  nndertak^>|^  j 
which  followed  hard  on  the  h^b  of  Ihi  ■ 
Montreesor  failure,  there  will  be  recognised  <o 
mnny  of  tiie  dements  ohsrsoteristic  of  operatw 
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BMiiaganeiit  in  England  and  Auttioft  that  ita 
recital  may  stand  as  typical  of  matiytiiAtfoUowed. 

Da  Ponte  arp;iicH  that  Italian  opera  npf^dpr}  a 
home  of  its  owu  to  make  it  thrive  in  iho  United 
Btatea.  80  he  enlitted  th«  intentt  and  monqr 
of  richer  men  than  himself  and  built  the  Italian 
Opera- House  at  Church  and  Leonard  Streets.  The 
niagnificenoe  of  the  interior  decorations  and 
fittings  of  die  new  playhouse  were  a  new  thing 
in  the  wuntry.  It  had  an  entire  tier  of  boxes, 
which  were  draped  with  chmson  silk.  The 
loon  wtm  esrpetod,  and  the  loliM  and  atalb  fai 
what  had  been  the  pit,  but  now  became  the 
parterre,  were  upholstered  in  blue  damask.  The 
dome  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  walls  were  painted,  like  the  dome,  hf 
artists  imported  from  Europe  for  the  purpose. 
Theooatof  the  buiidingaudgroundwasf  176,000* 
iHiibh  WM  tiiflii  eotuidend  a  frbolooa  nun. 
Italian  opera  took  })0{i8e8sion  of  its  sumptuous 
new  home  on  Nov.  18,  1833,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rivafinoli  and  Da  Punte,  and  began  its 
Mmer  witb  Rossini's  '  Oazza  Lad  ra. '  The  SMaon 
was  advertise^!  tn  Imt  forty  nights,  but  was 
lengthened  by  a  supplementary  term  of  twenty- 
^l^t.  80  it  endural,  with  few  intsfmptiionf , 
till  July  21,  1834.  The  performance^' werp 
aooonntwl  brilliant.  TTie  plan  of  paving  per- 
fomiancija  also  in  Philadelphia  (which  m  lavourcd 
by  the  neameas  of  that  city  to  Now  York,  and 
Ii  hris  prcvftiled  with  managers  from  that 
day  to  this)  was  adopted,  hfteen  representations 
bebig  l^Ton  in  the  old  oatlonsi  capital ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  season  Rirafinoli  was  a  ruined 
man.  Tlic  receipts  had  been  only  $51,780  89, 
and  Uie  de&cit  was  $29,275.09  according  to  a 
INiUialMd  alatonient  nmdo  by  RivafinolL  The 

trpnisuTrr  of  the  POTTipany,  one  Sar-o|ii,  and  mic 
of  the  Hingers  named  Porto,  reorganised  the 
company  and  reopened  tbe  bisantiftil  houM  on 
Nov.  10,  1834.  New  operas  wereaddod  to  the 
current  list,  and  the  firHt  American  ninger  to 
take  prominent  part  in  Italian  uertormauccs 
appeared  in  the  pMwm  of  Miss  Jtiua  Wbeafley. 
Miwically  the  season  was  fairly  successful,  but 
all  came  to  an  end  with  the  unceremonious 
departmo  tma  tiio  dfep  of  Hie  prima  donna, 
Hignora  FantL  Ulan  uw  accounts  showed  that 
though  the  public  support  had  been  all  that 
oonld  possibly  iiavc  been  expected,  financial 
■ootaaihad  bean  praclnded  by  tho  laiiga  nombar 
of  free  aflmi.'iaion';  -i^hirh  the  management  had 
been  compelled  to  grant.  The  boxes  had  been 
retained  1^  tha  atotsholdera  in  lien  of  rent,  and 
ako  116  free  tiekata  nightly.  Thus  ended  the 
car«*er  of  Italian  opera  in  the  first  establishment 
specially  built  for  its  housing.  The  Italian 
Opara-Hooaa  waa  given  orar  to  tha  apoken  drama 
under  the  new  style  as  the  National  Theatre, 
and  waa  at  the  last  destroyed  by  tire  in  1841. 

Am  baa  already  been  intimated,  the  story  of 
opera  in  1888  and  1884  may  he  said  to  stand 
for  the  atoiy  of  Italian  opai»  in  New  Toik 


during  tlie  not  of  tha  19th  century.  With 
the  additkn  of  nnow  aknietit,  rivalry,  it  waa 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Two  years  after 
the  destructioin  of  the  National  Theatre,  Ferdi- 
nand  Filmo,  a  popular  raatamrnteor,  bnilt 
Palmo's  Operi  TTousc,  and  opened  it  with  a 
troupe  under  his  management  on  Feb.  8,  1844. 
Within  a  year  the  orcheatnd  musicians  struck 
for  their  pay  in  the  middla  of  a  repraaantatioii, 
the  sheriff  seized  the  money  in  tbe  hax  office, 
and  the  SMSon  came  to  an  end.  Pahuo  s  fortune 
waa  gone ;  bo  want  badt  to  tha  kitehen  finr  » 
living,  and  died  an  object  of  charity.  Tlie  new 
home  of  opera  remained  such  for  another  season, 
but  with  a  rival  in  the  shape  of  the  Astor  Place 
Opera-House — wUdi  waa  opanad  on  Not.  2S, 
1847.  under  tbe  msTiagement  of  Sanqnirico  and 
Patti,  who  bad  given  a  seaaou  earlier  in  the  year 
at  Pafano'a  with  tha  Havana  Opera  Com^mny 
playing  at  the  Park  Theatre  and  C^tle Garden — 
to  contend  against.  The  continuance  of  opera 
for  five  years  at  this  huiue  had  been  guaranteed 
by  150  public-spirited  citizens.  At  the  end  of 
the  perio<l,  which  was  the  most  exciting  u\  tlip 
history  of  opera  in  the  United  States,  Uie  Astor 
Place  Opera-Honaa  waa  completely  diaeredlted 
as  ihb  home  of  Italian  opera,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  build  again,  with  greater  j»o?i)p  and 
higher  aims  tlian  ever.  /  Now  came  tlie  Academy 
of  Music,  which  was4>pened  on  Oct.  2,  1854, 
with  (Jrisi  and  Marin  hi  '  Ni  rinn."  which, 
on  Nov.  24,  1859,  waa  the  scene  of  Adelina 
Fatti'a  dlbot  In  opera.^  The  Academy  ranained 
the  true  home  of  Italian  opera  until  the  opening 
of  tha  Metropolitan  Opera-House  on  Oct.  22, 
1683.  The  need  which  prompted  the  building 
of  the  new  house  was  social.  Faahion  damaaded 
that  it."?  vnt.irTra  shoidd  be  l>ox-owner8  at  the 
opera.  Within  Uie  score  of  years  following  the 
orantioii  of  tho  Academy  the  wealth  and  ponola* 
tion  of  Now  Toric  bad  grown  enormoosly. 
There  was  no  longer  room  at  the  old  house  for 
all.  The  new  one  was  built.  /For  two  seasons 
both  bomea  were  ooonpicd  hy  rival  managers, 
rival  singers,  and  rival  audiences.!  Tlie  new 
house  prevailed,  and  the  old,  from  the  most 
ariatccntio  p1a3r]iODaa  in  tha  city,  bocame  one 
of  the  most  humble  and  democratic.  In  1906 
conditions  which  suggest  those  of  1882  in  a 
relative  way  are  prevailing,  and  the  city  is  on 
tha  ovo  of  a  rivaby  batwean  tiia  Metropolitan 
Opera-Hoijsc  and  tlie  Manhattan  Opera-Hou.se, 
both  tenanted  by  opera  companies.  As  an 
indication  of  the  material  progress  made  by  the 
American  productions  of  Italian  o|K!ra  within 
half  a  century  it  ma^'  sufljoo  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  average  nightly 
receipta  daring  the  eonaulahipa  of  the  managers 
who  occupied  the  A.stor  Place  Opcra-House 
while  it  enjoyed  supremacy  were  $850,  the 
average  nightly  receipts  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  during  tlie  past  f<  w  seasons  hava 
baan  $7600.   New  York  and  Philadalphi*  are 
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now  (1906)   payiiig    not  modi  1m  Hum 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  opera. 
V    Farther  details  of  the  history  of  Italian  oimm 
nay  be  told  in  the  form  of  an  UDOtated  list  of 

the  priucipal  men  who  have  purveyed  it  for  the 
delectation  of  the  American  iieople.  Mention 
liM  beoD  auuleof  Gmnsia (1836-26),  Hoatnmor 

(1832),  Da  Ponto  and  Ravafinoli  (1833-34), 
Palmo  (1844),  Sanquirico  and  Pacti  —with whom 
was  associated  Pogliaui  for  a  sjiaoe — (1847). 
The  Pktti  in  question  was  Salvatore,  father  of 
A'iolina  and  Carlotta  Patti.  With  Sanquirico, 
a  butlb  singer,  he  opeu<Hi  the  Aator  Place  Opera- 
Home  in  1847,  but  yielded  it  in  1848  to  K  P. 
Fry,  brother  of  W.  H.  Fry,  critic  of  the 
Tribune  newspajwr  and  conii>os<^r,  whoso  opera, 
'Leonora,'  was  performed  in  1845,  Fry 
broagbt  Max  Huetzek  from  Europe  to  act 

as  his  conductor,  and  the  lattrr  ]irrramF>  the 
successor  of  the  former  as  manager.  Maret- 
sek  figured  extensiTely  as  manager  and  em* 
ductor  from  1848  to  1870  in  all  the  theatres 
of  the  city,  and  wherover  npora  wont  in  other 
cities  of  the  States.  The  Havana  Company 
iriien  it  fint  mme  to  New  York  wae  onder  the 
managptncnt  of  Don  Francesco  Marty  y  Torrens, 
and  made  a  uutablo  impression  upon  American 
operatio  sonals  by  introdneingasite  cmdnoton 
Bettesini  (9. v.).  the  famous  contrabass  player, 
and  Luigi  Arditi  {q.v.),  who  remained!  identified 
with  opera  m  the  United  8tat^  until  1890. 
In  18S8  James  H.  Hsokett  appeared  npoo  the 
scene  with  a  company  headed  by  Mario  and 
Griiii,  and  for  a  brief  spsoe  in  1854  Ole  BuU 
{q.v.)  tempted  farttine  as  naauager  of  the 
AeaasBj  of  Music.  Maurios  Staraluwoh  began 
a  career  which  extf^nded  over  a  generation  in 
1857,  in  which  year  he  was  associated  with  the 
European  musical  agent  and  manager  Bemeid 
inimann  and  Thalherg,  the  pianoforte  virtuoso, 
whom  UUmanu  had  brought  to  the  United 
Ststes.  Th^borg's  connection  witii  operatio 
management  was  of  short  duration,  however, 
and  Ullmann  returned  to  Europe  in  1861.  In 
1859  be  was  the  piutner  of  Maretsek.  Strakosob 
was  the  broOia'-in'law  ss  irall  ss  ilie  tesoher  of 
Adelina  Patti,  and  he  accompanied  her  to 
Europe  in  1860.  Thereafter  he  usually  worked 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Max  Strakosob, 
who  in  1881  joined  forces  for  a  time  with 
Jacob  Grau,  nnr't<>  of  Maurioe  Grati,  who  was 
destined  to  see  Italian  opera  reach  the  zenith  of 
its  prosperity  at  the  Ifetropolitan  OpenkHooae 
between  1900  and  1903.  Nanus  of  minor 
importance,  like  Draper,  Mora,  Albitea,  and 
De  Vivo,  lead  to  that  of  James  H.  Mapleson 
(g.r.),  who  was  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  from  1875  to  1885.  In  1896  he  returned 
to  the  field  of  many  triumphs,  but  his  mterpi  i  se 
was  oTsrtsken  wititin  a  few  weeks  bj  ethcing 
disaster./  Tlio  first  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-Uouse  was  Henry  E.  Abbey,  with  whom 
wss  ssiocisted  Maurice  Grau  in  an  executive 


oapadtj.    One  year  sufficed  for  Mr.  Ahb«y  to 
write  his  name  high  among  those  of  the  maaa- 
getial  wrecks  which  strew  the  shores  of  Italian 
o{)era  firam  Handel's  day  to  this.    When  the 
directors  of  thf  wnipajiy  that  had  built  tho 
opera-house  began  to  look  for  a  lessee  they  found 
that  there  were  no  candidates,  and  fhst  the 
improsarioa  whom  they  had  invited  to  iriaiiage 
their  house  were  unwilling  to  meet  their  require- 
ments in  the  matter  of  artists.    In  this  dilemma 
theywefsappninehsdby  Dr.  Leopold  Ssmisidi, 
with  a  proposition   that  German   opera  he 
substituted  for  Italian,  and  that  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  enterprise  be  ssmmMi  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  opera-house  company. 
Th'\^  was  agreed  to,  and  the  season  of  1884  S.'' 
U'gau  on  November  17  with  '  Tannhauser.' 
For  seven  years  German  opera  now  held  the 
fit-Id  af^<iinRt  Italian,  and  within  ^hat  time  took 
SO  linn  a  hold  upon  popular  taste  that  after  the 
whims  of  ftsUon  Isd  the  dfaeetofs  of  ths 
house  again  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau  in  1891,  those 
managers  included  German  ojiera  in  the  reper- 
tfoy,  and  began  the  custom  of  giving  sU  opsns 
in  the  language  in  whi.  h  thfy  ^v^ri^  written— 
a  principle  which  they  were  hel^>ed  to  apply  bj 
ths  einnmistaaoe  that  two  of  the  most  po^iUsr 
members  of  their  company  were  the  brotbttt 
Jean  and  Rloiiard  De  Re-szke,  who  were  pro- 
ficient in  the  Italian,  French,  and  German 
tongnes.  Abbsj,  Sdiosfliel,  snd  Oran  were  soe* 
cceded  by  a  corporation  called  the  Grau  Opera 
Company,  which  ^ve  mj  after  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Onu,  bsosnss  of  fll-besHh,  «t  tbo  oksi 
of  the  season  1002-8  to  the  Heiutidi  Gomisd 
0!>f*rr\  Company,  of  which  a  Opnnan  actor  and 
manager  long  active  in  New  York  is  the  buaineM 
andsrtlstiehesd. 

Orrrnnn opera, which, sfleritflSeA?'on  nftriumph 
from  1684  to  1891,  took  its  place  harmoniously 
beslds  its  former  livalst  hsd  bsen  in  a  militsnt 
condition  sines  it  begw  in  Ameitoa.    This  wsi 

in  1  ^^55,  when  a  company  of  German  singers,  of 
which  Julius  Ungher  was  the  conductor,  gave  a 
series  of  psrfonnsness  in  Hiblo's  Gsidsn  Theainu 

The  o|>eras  of  thia  first  season  wen  'Der  Ytvi- 
schutz,'  'Martha,'  'Masaniello,' and  'Stradella.' 
The  morement  was  grmtly  helped  by  the  large 
German  population  of  the  cityand  the  dominance 
of  the  Germans  in  the  pen?inil  inn'^ir-Al  activities 
of  the  metropolis.  Within  a  year  after  the 
beginning  Maratsek  thought  it  wiss  to  sns  for 
the  sup])ort  of  the  Hi  rm  ui  ;  ortnlace  liy  giving 
extra  nights  of  German  opcia  at  the  Academy 
Music.  Carl  Bergmann  {q.v.)  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  German  forces  (never  abeent 
long  from  the  city  aft^r  they  had  once  effected 
an  entrance)  for  a  short  season  at  the  old  Bowery 
nieatre  in  1868,  and  again  in  1869  at  the  Sladt* 
theater,  the  homo  at  the  time  of  German  drama. 
Carl  An'iohiitT;,  brought  from  London  in  1857 
to  be  conductor  uf  the  Italian  opera  at  the 
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•oftdemy  ppder  StrJpotAfcndTninunn,  wmafawd 
to  head  Mvenl  German  enterpriMS  be^nning  in 
1863,  and  in  thereguUr  season  of  1863-64  at  the 
AMdany  1m  omdiietad  •  0«nnan  company  nnder 

tiia  manaprment  of  Grover,  which  alternated 
with  the  Italian  oompanj  managed  by  Maretzek. 
A  aoon  of  Ocnnaa  ooinpaiiifla,  largely  made  up 
off  tiia  same  artints,  followed  each  uther  during 
the  next  two  decades,  and  a  num>)er  of  singers 
who  had  won  iarour  in  the  Italian  companies 
(Milrtt  UIm  Fu«i»-ftoM  and  Lneca)  not  only 
took  part  in  German  j><«rformance.H  on  occasion, 
but  abo placed  themaelvesat  the  head  of  itinerant 
«om|MniM  whieh  ■pread  the  vogue  of  Ckrman 
«p«ra  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  company 
was  the  Carlotta  Patti  German  Opera  Company, 
whose  chief  attraction  was  Moxart's  'Magic 
Flats.'  In  tiie  van  of  oHwrGonnan  oompuii« 
were  the  dramatic  sopranos  Lichtmay  and 
Frederici,  the  tenor  Habelroann  and  the  basso 
Karl  Formes.  The  coming  of  Wachtel  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Wachtel  Company  in  1875. 
In  the  days  of  their  earliest  struggles  the  Cprnmn 
aingen  began  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
tha  WagnioriaatioD  <^  Iha  repertory,  aod  which 
tookaofbong  a  hold  upon  the  people  throughout 
tlM  eoantry  that  after  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Italian  r%ime  (with  a  significant  modifica> 
tion)  at  the  Metropditaii  Opera-House  in  1691, 
Walter  Damrosch  was  enabled  snccessfuUy  to 
conduct  seasons  of  German  opera  in  cities  like 
Kow  York,  <%ioago,  Philadelphia,  Cfndnnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  in  sjiitc  of  the 
opposition  of  the  institution  which  had  the 
mark  of  fashion.  The  term  Wagnerisation  is 
bare  meant  to  signify  not  alone  the  preponder- 
anoe  of  Wagner's  lyric  dramas  in  the  cirrent 
lists  of  the  opera-houses,  but  also  the  infusion 
of  Wagner^s  prindplea  of  perfunnaaea  in  all  the 
works  brought  forward.  It  will  be  interesting 
in  studying  the  influence  of  the  German  com- 
panies to  note  the  dates  on  which  Wagner's 
operas  and  dramas  were  first  produced  in  New 
York,  not  a  few  of  these  dates  showing  that  the 
American  city  took  precedence  of  many  of  the 
c^tali  of  Enropa  in  appreeiation  of  wagner^s 
^anius:  'Tannhauser,'  April  4,  1859  ;  'Lohen- 
grin,' April  3, 1871 ;  '  The  Flying  Dutchman, 'in 
Italian,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  8, 1876  ;  in  English, 
New  York,  Jan.  26,  1877  ;  in  German,  New 
York,  March  12,  1877  ;  '  Die  Walkiire,"  April  2, 
1877  ;  'Bienzi,'  March  4,  1878  ;  'Die  Meister- 
ainger,'  Jan.  4,  1886;  *TVistaa  and  laolde,' 
Dec.  1,  1886  ;  'Siegfried,'  Nov.  9,  1887; 
'  Gottenlammerung,'  Jan.  26,  1888;  '  Daa 
Bheinffold,'  Jan.  4,  1889  ;  '  Parsifal,'  Dec.  24, 
1908.  r  The  productions  from  1888  to  1889 
were  all  nnder  the  artistic  direction  of  Anton 
Ssidl,  who  was  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opata-Honaa  during  tha  Gannaa  Hginia  aAar  the 
fintaeason.  Dr.  DaniMdhdjingJiiitbafbietiiat 

season  ended. 

America  boasts  a  large  list  of  singers  who  have 


adorned  the  operatic  stage  at  home  and  abroad 
within  the  last  half  century. /The  most  notable 
have  been  Charles  K,  Adams,  Suzanne  Adams, 
Emma  Albani  (bora  in  Oanada  but  taawd  in 
New  York  State),  D||4dBispham,  Robert  Rlasa, 
William  Candidua,  Annia  Lonise  Gary,  Jeada 
Barlatt  Davia,  Emma  Eamsa  (horn  whits  her 
parents  were  sojournitig  in  Cluiui),  Si^nor  Foli, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  Julia  Gayloni,  Hcli  u  Ilast- 
reiter,  Minnie  Uauk,  Eliza  Hensler  (who,  while 
singing  in  Liabon,  becama  Hiamoiganatie  wife 
of  Dom  Fernando,  the  qucoii's  consort),  Lmitso 
Uomer,  Emma  Juoh,  Clara  Louis^  <J^ell<^, 
Pknlitts  L'Allsnand,  Maris  litta,  Isabella 
M'CuUough,  Enima  l^ada,  Lillian  Nordioar- 
Fred.  C.  Packard,  Jules  Perkins,  S\ir.  Perugini, 
Adelaide  Phillips,  Mathilde  Philiip-t,  Susau 
Strong,  Minnie  TMey,  Emma  Iftwabf,  Ahrina 
Valleria,  Jennie  Van  Zandt  (Vanziui),  Marie 
Van  Zandt,  Julia  Wheatley,  Virginia  Whiting 
(Signora  Lorini),  and  Josephine  Yorka.  /Within 
the  century  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  sinoa 
ojkora  found  a  footing  in  the  'country  a  large 
nuuibor,  perhaps  a  minority,  of  the  singers  who 
have  ei^oyed  great  and  fsnanl  (ama  have  suog 
in  the  United  States./  Moat  of  them  effected 
their  Amerioan  debuts  in  New  York,  and  there 
foDowB  han  a  list  of  them,  with  their  first 
appsannee^  for  which  may  be  claimed  as  much 
accuracy  as  a  painstaking  study  and  revinoa  of 
the  available  reoords  made  possible : — 


AdiM.  1101 

ooriHnoa 

AUmnl.  mi. 

OnuUnl.  1854. 

AIVxtUuI,  ISH 

OrUt.  IWM. 

Albonl.  USL 

Oodabua,  ISML 

BaattwiUr.  ISSa 

Alwy.  tna 

B»ak.l8aa 

Ali.».n>  IHTS. 

KMehmMm.  ISSa 

An<  '  K;k.  i--Li3. 
Aotbes.  liKtt. 

KMen,  1881. 
KM^1.«mn.  IMi, 

Amotdaon,  ISQS. 

KU(«kr.  laia. 

IkulUll.  1IW7. 

KnoU.  1904. 

Bettlnl.  1850. 

UOiordr.  IIMH. 

Rlibop.  Antm,  ISIT. 

Ia  Onincv.  \nSt, 

Bliphititi.  1X4 

I>-hin»mi.  iwa. 

ttrahAin.  1S40. 

LltU.  \HTV. 

Bnodt,  MariMMkUH 

Lict inim,  laaa 

Brwnk.  ICMi. 

Lun-n.  IK/lt 

Br4nl,  10Oa 

Mui.  ik:4. 

Brl«ni>ll,  1^. 

M»ltl>nn.  Ifa. 

BorgBtaUCT^UOa 

lUrtu.  18M. 

cyvib  IBoea. 

KMnlim. 

C»mp>n»rt.  lass. 

UtlXm.  imx. 

CMBMntnl.  ISn 
C»iMiidm.  1870. 

llleriwln*kl. 

Cbpval.  1871 

Ouvdori-AIUa.  im. 

Cariim.  1903. 

Novft.!*^  IW4. 

Carj-, 

Mo.ltnl.  IKHl. 

CkDtl-t>Mi>orma.  ISM. 

Nlemmin.  l«<SflL 

CrtreUI.  im. 

NlliWi.n.  1«CI. 

D'Anfri.  IDST. 

I>«  Anna.  1^ 

Pkppmhcim,  UMk 
Piirrpk.  1807. 

I>«  B<-«ntit.  IN38. 

r*M.ii.  i>ea 

I>»  H'.ikC.  K<lou»nt.  1S91. 

P»t"n.  1H33. 

!)•  Beuk4.  Jmti.  imU 

PfttU.  AdeltlMt  IMl 

DavtlM.  Mm.  MB. 

DiMmluklflnL 

Dlppd.  180S. 

P»ttl,  K»I%^tor».  l»ir. 

flatlMr.Maa 

Si  life''**' 

ntllUiM,  TboouMk  1817. 
IlwolonlDi.  im. 

fiM«oii.  iva 

Tenam,  Itm. 

FrMMtedt,  Itoa 

rVM.  INM. 

FrwaoUnl.  IM7. 

Bartlli.  1880. 

VanchlUdl.  1871 

Betchmknti,  IBM 

OmIhIc).  inso. 

Boncnni.  I8M. 

Horn.  IWTX 

KudcrxJorfr.  I87ik 

OiuMirr.  1'-Ji7. 

OmW.  im. 

SanUaj,  1871. 
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Bebott.  ItM. 
SolirocdvrHii 
■dliunuuin-HKlllk, 
SootU.  itm. 

8c«utn.  Mr.  »im1  Mn.,  MB. 
Beinbiich.  1003. 
HunUir.  IHSa. 

Bncher,  IStOk 


CuabOTllk.  Un. 
IMmoo.  IM7. 
Tcrntiw.  IIM. 
Thillon.  IWl. 
Tlcttcna,  Un> 

TniMUi.  laa. 

Van  Dyck.  18B8. 
Van  Boor,  1888. 
Vui  Zuidt,  M>rl«.  I8B1. 
VCTtvall,  IKM. 
Va»l.  Haiartch.  18B0. 

U.  £.  K. 

OPERA  BOUFFE.  A  French  comic  oiiera, 
of  exceedingly  light  character,  and  constructed 
on  too  trivial  a  soalft  to  MititiA  it  to  rank  as  an 
opdra-comique.  w.  s.  k. 

OPEEABUFFA.  An  Itdi«i  Opera,  of  light 
ttod  playful  character,  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  Redtatirv  ncrco,  iriterpoeed  between 
the  airs,  dueta^  and  clioruttes,  which  form  tlie 
eUef  attnotiiMi  of  the  pieoe.  The  rabjeot  of 
the  0[>era  Biiffa  is  always  more  or  les-s  comic, 
and  not  unfrequently  extrava^puitly  so.  The 
finest  enmples  extant  ere :  Cfanuosa's '  II  llntri • 
monio  segreto,'  Moourt's  'Cod  fan  tutte,'  and 
Ros.sini'8  '  II  Barbiere di  Siviglik'  [See  OfBRA, 
and  Comic  Opbra.1  w.  8.  r. 

OPERA  OOHIQUR   A  Frenoh  Opeca»  in 

which  the  d^iwinni  n(  is  liajipy,  and  the  dialogue 
spoken.  Provided  these  two  conditions  be 
present  it  is  not  at  all  neoessaiy  tSwt  the  piece 
•lumld  introduce  any  really  comic  scenes,  or 
characters ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  op«''ras- 
comiques  in  existence  is  Cherubiui's  '  Les  deux 
j<Rim«es,'  in  which  the  hero  ii  only  saTsd  from 
whit  a]>(Mvira  to  be  almoet  oertein  destruction 
by  the  devotion  of  a  hnmble  friend.  ['  Carmen,' 
too,  with  its  tragic  dinolLmeiU,  ranks  as  mn 
opera-oomique,  because  of  its  spoken  dUogue. 
8ec  Oi'EKA,  and  Comic  Oi>era.J        w.  s.  n. 

OPEiU-COMIQUE,  THE,  at  Paris,  a  theatre 
for  FVeneh  pieose  with  spoken  dialogue,  origin- 
ated in  the  'spectacles  de  la  Foire.'  For  its 
early  history  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chouquet's 
Sidoire  cU  la  ifusique  Dramatiqiu  m  France, 
etc.  (Paris:  Didot,  1873),  and  will  only  state 
th;it  tlif>  title  of  •  OpiT;i  C<)nii(iue  '  datps  from 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  the  come- 
dians and  the  directors  of  the  Acadfode  Royale 
do  Ifllrique  in  1715.  The  new  enterprise,  thus 
reoognisod,  .succeeded  so  well  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  large  theatres,  and  in  1745  to 
cause  the  <4oeing  of  the  Op^ra-Oomiqne.  In 
17.')2,  however,  Monet  refcivc*!  {lermission  to 
re-establish  it  at  the  Fair  of  St  Germain,  and 
under  his  skilflil  raansgement  it  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  in  1762  the  Op^ra-Comique  joined 
the  Com«'rlip  Italienne,  and  took  poasession  of 
the  room  in  the  Rue  Mauconseil,  whence  in 
178S  they  migrated  to  the  theatre  in  the  Rue 
FaTart.  In  1791  a  second  Ofx'ra  Coniique 
Company  established  itself  in  the  Rue  Feydeau, 
and  a  fierce  competition  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  and  cloaing  of  boUl  hoOMS  in  1801. 
After  this  the  two  companies  were  utnted  into 
one,  which  settled  itself  at  the  ThdLtre  Feydeau, 


leaving  the  Salle  Favart  to  the  Italian  troUpe. 
At  the  Feydeau  they  remained  till  April  1829, 
when  the  theatre,  being  no  longer  habitable, 
was  closed.  The  Favart  theatre  being  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians,  the  OjHira-Coniique 
took  possession  of  the  Salle  Ventadour,  but 
quitted  it  in  18S3  ffsr  «he  little  Thtttrs  dsa 
Nouveautes  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  (no  longer 
existing),  and  at  length  in  1840  returned  to 
the  Salle  Favart,  where  it  is  still  located.  The 
hoose  hwln  on  to  the  Place  Boiddieu.  It  hdd 
1500  persons.  In  1879  it  was  completely  re- 
stored by  Cnipinet,  to  the  improvement  of  its 
aoottsfeio  qualities,  which  brfore  wars  not  good. 
[The  thertrawM  homt  down  on  May  26,  1887, 
and  for  several  years  after  that  the  company's 
performances  took  place  at  the  Theitre  Lyhque 
in  the  Plaoe  dee  Ghitelet,  now  the  Th.  8anh 
Bernhardt.  On  Dec.  7,  1898,  the  fine  theatre, 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  was  opened  with 
brilliant  success.]  O.  a 

OPERETTA.  A  little  opers,  generally  of 
a  Imlfo  character,  too  short  to  furnish  an  even- 
ing's amusement,  but  useful  as  an  aiterpiece  or 
Intenneno.  We  can  scaioely  point  out  more 
charming  examples  of  the  style  than  Moxart's 
'  Sohan^deldirektor '  and  Rossini's  *  L'  Inganno 
felioe/  Both  these  little  masterpieces  are  in 
one  act,  and  thi.s  condition  is  rsally  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Oi»eretta ;  the  neries  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  set  the  fashion 
for  pieoss  of  the  kind  in  two  aots. 

In  Italy  the  dialogue  of  the  Ojwretta  is  always 
earned  on  in  RecUalivo  aeeco.  In  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France  it  is  spoken.         w.  s.  u. 

OPHICLEIDE  (Eng.  and  Gorm.  ;  Jt,  Basse 
d'JIarmonie).  A  barbarous  name,  conij>ounded 
of  the  Greek  words  for  snake  and  door-key, 
which  has  been  given  to  in  Improvement  on 
the  8er])eut,  Russian  bassoon,  or  bass-horn. 

The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  attributed 
by  Fetia  to  Frichot,  a  French  musician  settled 
in  London  about  the  year  1790.  He  statn, 
moreover,  that  Frichot  jmblished  in  London  in 
the  year  1800  a  description  and  metliod  of 
})laying  it,  under  the  title  of '  A  Oomplete  Scale 
and  Gammut  of  the  Bass-horn,  a  new  instru- 
ment, invcntetl  by  M.  Frichot,  and  manufactuml 
by  J.  Astor.'  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
mnaietan  of  the  ehnidi  of  81  Pster,  at  Lille, 
by  name  Rcj^Iki,  }ia<l  already,  in  1780,  ninde 
improvements  on  the  serpent,  by  adding  several 
keys  and  modifying  the  bore,  eo  that  Regibo 
may  in  fact  be  considered  as  tJie  iuTentor  even 
of  the  so-called  Rii.Hsian  bassoon,  'which  re- 
turned from  the  north  of  Europe  about  thirty 
years  later. '  It  ssems  agreed  on  all  hands  theft 
the  French  were  niarle  acquainted  with  this 
instrument  by  the  bands  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
when  the  latter  occupied  Paris  in  1815.  In 
tills  year  ita  discovery  is  claimed  by  Halary  of 
Paris,  who  patented  it  in  1821,  and  whose 
successor  is  said  to  possess  the  original  model. 
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wifh  wveh  keys  and  •  Male  of  twcnty-wrra 

notes.  Labbaye  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  the 
number  was  raiaed  to  eleven  or  twelve. 

[Stnoe  tho  date  of  fho  first  editkm  of  fhia 
won  the  opbioleide  has  becunie  obsolete.  The 
period  of  its  rise  and  decline  lies  within  the 
19tli  century,  its  decline  corresponding  in 
tinM  with  the  imptovanent  of  the  ruiiom  Um 
\msa  valved  instiiinients  ;  and  as  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  iinai  development  and  latest 
■ufival  of  eap- blown  instruments  with  side- 
hobs  (ses  Wimp  Imstrviixktr),  a  general  view 
of  the  relationship  Wtween  the  ophicleide  and 
its  immediate  predecessors  may  be  conveniently 
giren  here. 

From  the  family  of  the  zinken  came  the 
serpent,  an  instrument  of  large  calibre,  de- 
scending to  the  8-foot  C,  and  originally  having 
8ix  or  sometimes  seven  finger- holes,  bat  no 
keys.  The  8crjK;ntine  form  was  given  to  the 
instrument  to  bring  tlie  linger -holes  within 
eooTenient  reseh,  bat  the  fbndamental  defect 
was  that  any  lioles  that  could  be  covered  by 
the  fingers  were  necessarily  far  too  small  to 
allow  of  free  ventage  and  good  intonation. 
The  gradual  addition  of  keys  improved  the 
inatnunenti  but  so  long  as  the  finger -holes 
remainsd  no  really  good  scale  was  possible. 
The  *bsssborn/  or  *Msnm  Rnsse^'  was  essen- 
tially a  serpent  changed  in  form,  so  by 
being  doubled  n]wn  itself,  to  have  some  le 
semblance  to  tlie  bassoon,  but  the  weakness 
due  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  finger-holes 
remained  ;  beyond  conveniniire  in  handling, 
the  improvement  upon  the  serpent  was  there- 
fbra  not  great. 

To  Haliiry  of  Paris  appears  to  be  due  the 
crc<iit  of  (liHj>ensing  with  finger-holes,  and  of 
so  dii>[K>i>uig  large  side-holes  covered  with  keys 
as  to  obtoin  a  ehromatio  sesle  with  fiuility, 
both  in  the  pedal  and  upper  octaves.  Tlif 
*  bass-horn, '  or  '  bassou  Kusae,'  thus  became  the 
opUdaide,  an  instnunsnt  an  oetavs  lower 
than  the  key  or  Kent  bugle  (and  of  the  same 
family),  to  which  similar  key- work  had  already 
been  applied.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinoCion  between  tlio  two  inatmniants,  that 
whereas  on  the  key -bugle  the  psdal  octave 
e  to  e'  is  not  used,  and  the  key- wont  has  there- 
ton  only  to  give  the  chromatic  scale  between 
^  Md^,  on  the  ophicleide  the  jiedal  octave  is 
used,  and  the  key-work  had  to  be  schemed  to 
give  semitones  from  C  to  c 

The  instmment  as  ftnslly  established  had 
eleven  and  in  some  cases  twelve  keys,  an<l  was 
blown  with  a  large  cup  mouth-piece  of  metal 
or  ivory,  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  bass- 
tnmbonoand  euphonium.  Some  of  the  early 
specimens  were  mude  chiefly  of  wood,  like  their 
predecessors  the  serpents,  and  were  termed 
serpentdeides,  bat  latterly  brsas  was  almost 
nniversally  used  for  the  whole  instrament. 

The  ophicleide  being  practically  a  conical 


tobe  poasssBea  fiia  nsosl  hsnnonie  asriea  of  all 
brass  instruments,  and  its  oi>en  notes  arc  these 
—  C,  c,  g,  c,  e',  ^,  6^',  c"  ;  but  the  last  two 

were  usually  obtained  as 
harmonics  of  lower  notes 
produced  froni  side-holes. 
The  C  speaks  through  a 
side -hole  ooversd  by  an 
o]»en- standing  key,  and 
the  bell  of  the  instrument 
is  prolonged  sufficiently 
to  give  Bq,  when  this 
open -stand ing  key  is 
closed  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  The  series 
aa  above  given  then  be- 
comes B,a,  bb,  /$,  itj, 
eto.,  and  in  like  manner 
the  different  eifective 
lengths  of  the  tube,  as 
determined  by  the  Stto- 
oesrive  opening  of  the 
other  ten  keys,  yield 
primes  from  Cg  to  Ag, 
each  of  which  can  give 
its  serisa  of  bannonicB  by 
cihangeB  of  lip- pressure. 

A  oompass  is  thus  ob- 
tained of  thirty  ■  eight 
semitones,  or  a  little  ovor 
three  octaves — from  B,5  to  c" — but  the  Tipper 
limit  is  indeterminate,  as  on  nearly  all  wind 
instruments.  It  will  be  obvimis  tiiat  fhnn  the 
overlapping  and  coincidence  of  the  Various 
harmonic  series  many  alternative  metliods  of 
producing  the  ssms  note  with  slight  enhar- 
monic changes  are  open  to  a  good  player.] 

The  tone  of  the  ophicleide  is,  from  its  differ- 
ence of  scale  and  of  material,  less  tender  and 
veiled  than  that  of  its  predecessor  the  serpent, 
hut  on  tlio  other  hand  it  has  greater  coni])ass 
and  equality  titan  that  rather  primitive  con- 
trivance. 

[Tlie  o]>hicleide8  nsed  in  the  orchestra  were 
usually  nuide  in  C,  but  in  military  bands  they 
were  used  in  Bb,  with  Aq  for  the  lowest  note. 
Alto  or  tenor  instruments  in  F  or  Eb  were 
sometimes  made,  and  also  contraluiss  ophi- 
cleides  in  f  or  £b,  an  octave  lower  than  the 
tenors. 

The  complete  falling  into  desuetude  of  this 

instniiiient,  notwithstanding  its  fairly  good 
intonation  and  distinctive  tone-duality,  must 
be  partly  attribntsd  to  this  very  distinctiveness, 
a  peculiar  'hollowness'  which  did  not  blend  well 
with  other  instruments ;  and  jwirtly  to  the 
improvement  in  brass  valve-instrumenUi,  with 
their  much  more  simple  and  oonvenisnt  finger- 
ing and  rii  lier  tone-quality. 

The  ophicleide  was  first  used  in  the  opera  in 
theprodndiota  of  Spontini*8  *01ympie'  in  1819.] 

Two  of  these  instruments  were  employed  at 
the  Musical  festival  in  Wsstminstor  Abbey  in 

2h 
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Jane  1884.  At  tiie  Birmingham  Fectihral  of 
tiie  same  year  an  ophicleide  as  vrtUX  as  m  contra- 

bi'!'^  ophicleide  were  introduced,  and  are  noticed 
in  a  periodical  of  the  time  as  'destined  to 
operate  •  gnat  duago  in  the  eomtitatioB  of 
the  orchestra,' 

There  ia  very  little  concerted  music  for  this 
instrumen  t.  Indeed  Mendelssohn,  who  employs 
it  freely  in  some  of  his  works,  snch  as  'Elijah,' 
where  it  is  writtm  for  down  to  16-foot  A,  three 
lines  below  the  bass  stave,  and  the  'Midsummer 
Niglhtfi  Dnutk*  miudo^  where  it  baa  aa 
portant  part  in  the  overture,  may  be  considered 
as  the  only  clasnicAl  writer  who  systematically 
introduces  it  in  his  scores,  W^ner  has  re- 
placed it  by  bass  and  contrabass  tubas.  Tutors 
for  the  ophicleido  arn  published  by  Schiltz,  by 
Berr  k  Uausainus,  and  by  V.  Coniette ;  the 
•Mond  fat  tim  most  oompwte.  w.  h.  t. ;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  d.  t.  n 

OPUS,  OPUS-NUMBER,  OPERA,  (EUVRE. 
A  uiciiiod  of  numbering  musical  compositions 
in  the  order  of  their  pnblioation,  using  the  Latin 
wnrfl  "pnt  (work),  appcATS  first,  though  rather 
spasmodically,  in  the  17th  eentuiy ;  it  begau 
to  oomo  into  genanl  we  in  the  time  of  Mooart, 
Imt  was  not  fully  established  antU  Beet- 
hoven's time,  the  numbering  not  being  carried 
out  to  all  the  pablished  works  of  the  former 
inaoter.   No  raw  la  obaenred  aa  ngardt  tho  ilio 

of  an  optcs;  for  !n??t-nncc,  Beethoven's  f)]i-  1  ron- 
aists  of  three  pianoforte  trios,  while  Schubert's 
opi.  1  is  only  the  song  '  Eilkonig.'  The  opus- 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  of  oom- 
position,  but  only  with  that  of  the  publication ; 
thus  some  early  works,  both  of  Schubert  and 
HendolMohn,  wen  pabliahad  (poatiramooily) 
with  very  late  opu'^  nuinhrrsi.  Several  mistakes 
have  occurred  in  the  numbering  of  Beethoven's 
works  in  various  editiona:  fat  instaaoa,  the 
thne  pianoforte  sonatas  (op.  81)  have  often 
been  called  '  op.  29,'  which  is  the  number  of 
the  String  Quintet  in  0,  and  the  last  four  of 
the  oo-eaUed  <  poatiivmons'  qvaiteta  have  bean 

1 1  u  n  i  1  PC'  f'  ■  1 1  i  n  t  w  o<M  (T*  Tent  wa  ys .  Tli  p  accuratnl  y 
chronological  numbering  is  as  follows :  the  A. 
minor  Quartet  should  be  op.  180,  not  182  ; 
tliat  in  Bb  m^or,  op.  1 31,  not  130 ;  that  in  Ctf 
minor,  op.  132,  not  131,  and  that  in  F  major, 
op.  133,  not  135.  Bat  it  ia  unlikely  that  the 
aeries  of  mon  fimdUar,  if  Ion  oomot,  numben 

will  now  be  abandoned.  M. 

ORATORIO  (Lat.  OratoHum  ;  ItaL  Dramma 
aacra  per  dfurica,  Oratorio  ;  Germ.  Oratorium), 
A  aaond  Poem,  usually  of  a  dramatic  ohanolor, 
WUa^  throug^I^^t  by  solo  voicf"^  inrl  chorus,  to 
tho  aooompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra,  but — at 
loBot  in  modom  timao— witiioat  tho  owiitanoo 
of  iooBirjt  dnMSO|  of  iotioii* 

I.  AVOOEIIT  OlATOBia 

It  l»  imponibW  to  mf  whon,  wlion^  or  by 
whout  tiuTutl  dnaitio  iiipwiloiiMn  of  • 


soeno  from  Holj  Witt  wao  attempted.   One  of 

the  oldest  examples  of  whibh  we  have  any  certain 

record  is  the  *  Festum  Asinorum,'  celebrated  at 
Beauvais  and  Sens,  in  the  I^^^^century,  and 
long  reroembond  in  connection  with  •  lhaou 
carol  railed  the  *  Prose  de  I'Anp,'  the  melody  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  (Se« 
p.  886.]  Butit waa not  onljuji^^nutoe thatsndi 
representations  found  favour  in  ifo  oi^t  of  the 
people.  WillianvFitz  Stppben  mentions  a  Monk 
of  Canterbury  who  wrote  many  Mi^-j^ltt-PUyi 
during  tiio  vngn  of  King  Henry  II.,  aaddie9  in 
1191  ;  Hiiii  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that 
an  Eugliah  audience  was  always  ready  to  greet 
entertainments  oi  this  description  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  clergy  also  took  them  under  their 
especial  proti>rtion ,  and  retained  their  interest 
in  them  for  so  long  a  period,  that*  in  1378  the 
chori8tet3J2£Bt  Bad'a  perfonned  tiioni  vagolarij, 
under  careful  ecclesiastical  superintendence.  In 
other  rnimtries  they  attained  an  e<^tml  d«»gree  of 
populaiily,  but  at  a  somewhat  Jjsi^jr  date.  In 
Italy,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  'Commedia 
Spirituale  '  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Padu* 
in  1243,  and  another  at  Friuli  in  1298  ;  while 
'  Goiatiidio  Sdumpielo '  llxft  booonto  eomuMHi  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia  obont  tlio  year  1322. 
[The  recent  revival,  in  theatri<»I  form,  of  the  old 
mystery  of  '  Everyman,'  has  given  a  new  and 
living  intareot  to  those  prodnotioM.] 

Thn  sul^ec^  of  thgafl^  primitive  pieces  wero 
chosen  for  the  porpoae  of  illustrating  ontain 
indidontB  aeloalea  firam  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  TeatNttOnts,  the  lives  of  celebrated 
Saints,  or  the  meaning  of  Allegorical  Conceits, 
intended  to  enforce  important  leasons  in  Religion 
and  Momlity.  For  inotanoa,  *  n  (Vrnvondone  di 
S.  Paolo 'was  ?nn  rr  in  Rome  in  1440,  and  'Abram 
et  Isaac  suo  Figluolo '  at  Florence  in  1449. 
Traoea  are  also  found  of  '  Abel  e  Caino '  (1 554), 
<Sansone'(1554),  'Abram  ot tea' (1556),  'B 
Fi'^lnoln  Prodigo*  (1565),  an  allegoriral 
called  'La  Commedia  Spirituale  dell'  Anima, 
printed  at  Siona,  witiiont  data  (and  not  to  be 
(  ovif  oniided  with  a  very  interesting  woric  bearing 
a  somewhat  aimilar  title,  to  be  mentioned  p«e- 
senitly),  and  many  different  settings  of  the  history 
of  the  Passionitf^nr  Lord.  This  last  waa  alwajs 
a  very  favo^riti  siiTiJcct  ;  and  thprniisic  adnptfid 
to  it»  oombiniQg  some  of  the  more  praminent 
obaraeteriolieo  of  oeoloiiaitwal  Plain-aong  with 
the  freedom  of  the  secnlar  Chanson,  was  oartHolf 
not  wan  tin  s;  in  solemnity.  Particular  care  wsis 
always  takeo  with  that  part  of  the  sacred 
narrative  which  deacribed  the  grief  of  Onr  Lady 
at  the^'ninTixion  ;  and  we  find  frcqvient  tnstan<vs 
of  the  '  Lamentation '  of  Mary,  or  of  SL  Maiy 
Magdalene,  or  of  The  1%ree  Jtariei,  treotsd,  is 
aereral  different  languages,  in  no  nnworthj 
manner.  The  following  is  from  a  MS.  of  the 
14  th  century,  formerly  used  at  the  Abbey  of  . 
Origny  Soint  Benoit,  hot  now  pnoomd  in  tlw  • 
Libniy  at  S.  QtMntin:— 
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Lea  Trots  Maries, 


IRo  ^reftt  inipn'raiiiiit  wmbb  to  Iwvft  boon 

matic  iTr~the  style  of  theM  perfomiAnccs  after 
the  14tiu^ntnry  ;  indee<l,  80  many  abiues  crept 
into  tlicm  that  they  were  frequently  proliibited 
lij  coolesiastical  antliflrity.  But  the  principle 
npon  vrhich  they  were  foundeHl  still  renmiiif  d 
autoaohed,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
b«  ntiier  in  fimmr  of  fhfltr  refonnation  I^mii 
their  absolute  diaooiitiinianoe.  S.  Philip  He^j. 
the  founder  of  the  oongregatin?*  of  OrstormnH, 
thougiit  very  highly  of  Uiem  03  a  muaus  of 
imtraotkm,  «nd  wwmly  tneonraged  tha  enlti* 
Tnti^n  of  fiacred  music  of  all  kinds.  On  certain 
evenings  in  the  week  his  sermons  wve  preceded 
kdA  followed  ritbtr  hf  m  seleetion  of  popaUur 
-<;«,hymna  (see  Laudi  Spirituali),  or  by  the 
dramatic  rPTidcnng  of  a  scene  from  Scripture 
history,  ad;ipuxi  to  the  oomprehensioa  of  an 
andisiiea  oonilating  chiefly  of  Boman  youtlis  of 

thehumblerclaases,  thctiisconrscs  beingd*  livcred 
between  the  acts  of  the  drama.  As  these  observ- 
ances were  first  introduced  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Philip's  newly-built  ohoroli  of  fl.  Maria  in 
Vallicella,  the  ;-«';-('nrm^nr^«<  thcTOselvwj  were 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Oratorios,  and  no  long 
tiiiM  elapasa  bofore  this  term  mu  wsoepted,  not 
in  Rome  only,  but  throughout  tlie  whole  i>f 
£uit)pe,  as  the  distinguishiQg  title  of  the 
'  Dramma  sacra  per  musica. ' 

&  Philip  died  in  1595,  but  the  pscfiODnaiices 
were  n^tjiiacontinued.  The  words  of  some  of 
them  are  stHl  extant^  though  unfortunately 
witlioot  Ao  mnsic,  w&kSi  Menu  to  hsTo  iriined 
at  a  style  resembUng  that  of  the  Madrigale 
Spirituale — just  as  in  the  '  Amfiparnaswo '  of 
Orazio  V'ecchi  wc  find  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  tito  secular  madrigal.  Nothing  could 
haTe  been  more  ill  adapted  than  tl  in  for  the 
expression  ol  dramatic  sentiment:  and  it  seems 
not  fmpfolNibk  Iftat  ti|e  pvomotan  of  tho  move- 
ment may  thennelves  liave  hem  mrara  of  this 
fcct,  for  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  MoTiodic 
Style  we  meet  with  a  notable  cliange  which  at 
onoe  introdnoio  «b  to  the  first  period  in  the 
,  history  of  the  true  Oratorio.  [Pee  MnyoDiA.l 
While  Peri  and  Caccini  were  cautiously  feel- 
ing tbehr  way  toweide  •  new  style  of  dnunatie 
mamA  in  Flmnoe^  Imllio  del  Cavalieri,  a  oom* 


poeer  of  no  mean  reputation,  was  endeavonrinf 
with  equal  eanieitaesB  to  attdn  the  wmt  end 

in  Rome.  "With  this  [niiprse  in  view  be  est 
to  mu^^asao-ed  drama,  written  for  him  hy 
Laura  uuidiocrouiT  and  entitled  '  La  RappM- 
sentadone  dell'  Animaedel  Corpo.'  The  pieee 
was  an  allegorical  one,  oon^licatesliu  strticture, 
and  of  considerable  pretensions  ;  and  the  musi» 
wee  written  tiironghoat  in  the  then  new1y> 
invented  stilo  rajtpreaentalivo  of  which  Einilio 
del  Cavalieri  claimed  to  be  the  originator.  The 
question  of  priority  of  invention  is  surroimded, 
in  this  case,  with  so  many  diffieoltiea,  that  we 
csnnot  nitnrrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative  for 
the  pur^)03e  of  discussing  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  by  a  singular  eoinddenoe,  the  year  1600 
witneesed  the  first  {lerformance,  in  Rome,  of 
Eiuilio's  '  Rappresentazione  '  aufl,  in  Florence,  . 
of  Peri's  '  Euridice ' — the  earliciit  ensmplcs  of  the 
true  Oratorio  and  the  true  Operaever  ))resonted\  , 
to  th  '  jmblic  The  Oratorio  was  produced  at 
the  Oratory  of  S.  Haria^lfVallioolla  in  the 
month  of  Fefaraarjr,  ten  months  helbiv  the 
appearanoe  of  '  Euridice '  at  Florehoe.  Emtlio 
del  rnralifri  was  then  no  longer  living,  but  he 
had  lelt  HUcU  lull  directions,  in  his  preface,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  per^ 
formed,  that  no  difficulty  ^  l  atrvcr  lay  in  tho 
way  of  bringing  it  out  in  exact  accordance  with 
his  origiBil  intention,  whieh  indnded  eo«De% 
decorations,  action,  and  eren  dancing  on  a 
rej,nilar  stage  (in  Pal  en).  The  principal  char- 
acters were  II  Tempo  (Time),  La  Vita  (Life), 
n  Hondo  (the  World),  n  Piawr«  (Pleasnre), 
L'  Intelletti  (the  Inte!lect).L*Aniina  (the  Soul), 
II  Corpo  (the  Body),  two  Youths  who  recited 
the  Prologue,  and  the  Oboms.  The  Orchestra 
oonaisted  of  one  Lin  doppia,  one  Clavicembalo, 
one  Chitarrone,  and  two  Finuti,  'n  due 
tibieall'antica.'  Noptu-t  is  written  lora  viulin; 
bnt  a  note  etotee  that  a  good  efltet  may  be  pro- 
dnced  by  playing  one  in  uni.sou  with  the  soprano 
voices  throughout.  The  orchestra  was  entirely 
hidden  from  view,  but  it  was  recommended  that 
the  various  characters  should  carry  musical 
instmmorts  in  their  hsu'I-^.  arul  { n  tpnd  to 
accompany  their  voices,  and  to  play  the  Ritor- 
nelli  interiMeed  between  the  mdodiee  allotted 
to  them.  A  Madrigal,  with  full  instrumental  ■ 
accompaniment,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
overture.  The  curtain  then  rose,  and  the  two 
youths  delifeied  the  Prologue  ;  after  which  a 
long  solo  was  sung  by  Time,  [quoted  in  Bumey't 
Hilary f  iv.  p.  91}.  The  Body,  when  singing 
thewevdt,  *Seohe  hoimaielmai^'waetotuvir 
away  his  golden  collar  and  the  feathers  from  his 
liat.  The  World  and  Life  were  to  W  very  richly 
dressed,  but  when  divested  of  their  ornament^ 
to  appear  very  poorand  wrstehed,  end  nltimatdy 
dear!  Viodicfi.  A  crnjit  number  of  instiiiments 
were  to  join  in  the  Kitomelli.  And,  finally,  it 
was  directed  that  the  performance  might  be 
finidied  eltfaerwitfa  or  vitHont  a  danee.  *U 
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without,'  8&ya  the  ■tegs-dinetiOD,  'the  vocal 
and  iiutrumenUl  pftrts  of  the  last  ohonis  moat 
be  doubled.  But  should  a  dance  be  preferred, 
the  Tene  beginning  Chiottri  aUittimi  e  sUilaii 
uMt  be  anng,  aooominiiied  bj  flately  and 
ravarent  atepa.  To  tbeae  will  succeed  other 
grave  steps  and  figures  of  a  solemn  character. 
■During  the  ritameili  the  four  principal  dancers 
will  {MrfSmn  m  bilkt,  0nibeUiBhed  with  oapera 
(saltato  eon  eapruth)  without  singing.  And 
tbu%  after  each  verae,  the  atepa  of  the  dance 
will  alwaya  ba  varied,  ^e  (bar  chief  danoera 
Bometimea  using  the  Oagliarde,  sometimes  the 
Canario,  and  Kornetimra  the  CorrmU,  whieh  will 
do  well  in  the  RUonuUi.* 

T^ejjenetalehanwteref  thenwale  in  which 
no  distinction  is  made  between  Recitative 
and  Air — will  be  readily  understood  from  tlie 
following  examplaa  of  portaona  of  •  eolo  and 
ehorue:— 


l/'lHTBLLanO. 


I'm  •  la      B  ooD  Utl  (ratta  vw  •  •  ■»     efa'*  1 


jJ.^       >  ^  K       I  I 


Had  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  lived  to  follow  ap 
his  first  Oratorio  with  others  of  aimilar  character, 
the  result  of  his  labours  could  scarcely  havr-  failed 
to  add  greatly  to  his  already  high  reputation, 
for  hie  lirefe  attempt  met  with  B  veiy  enUittaiaBtic 
reception.  [iSee  the  Oatford  Uuiory  of  Musk,  4 
vol.  iii.  ;  The  SevenUmlh  Century,  pp.  37-40.] 
Unfortunately,  the  meet  popular  among  his 
suooeMon  devoted  so  much  attentioii  to  the 
development  of  the  Opera,  that  for  a  time  the 
Oratorio  waa  almoat  Jjaiitotten  ;  and  it  waa  not 
onti]  more  thl?  fwcntT.^fi&ia.^i'ter  his  de«Ui 
that  it  again  ezcited^lfumdent  interest  to  lead 
to  the  production  of  the  series  of  works  which 
illustrate  the  second  period  of  our  history.  y 

The  oooaaum  which  immediately  lad  to  tide 
revival  was  the  Canjyu^atiai^  of  SS.  IgimtiuR 
Loyola  and  Franoia  Xavier.  In  honour  of  thia 
event  Kapibscger  Mt  to  nnudo  an  Allegonoal 
Drama,  called  '  Apotheoaia,  seu  conaeenitio  . 
Ignatii  et  Francisci  Xaverii,'  which  waA  several 
times  performed  at  the  CoU^o  Koniauo,  with 
magnificent  eoenio  deoorationa  and  ftdl  dnmatie 
action,  in  the  year  1622.  The  ipuaic  of  this 
piece,  which  is  still  extant,  ia  miserably  jHwr 
and  ao  much  inferior,  both  in  originality  and 
dramatic  form,  to  the  works  of  Monteverde  and 
other  jK>iinlar  writers  of  tlie  period,  that  it  is 
impooaible  to  believe  it  could  have  aocoeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  qilendovrof  the  «aia»  en 
acinc  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Another 
piece,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  '  S.  Iguatiua 
Loyola,'  waa  set  to  muaic  in  the  same  year  by 
Vittorio  Loreto.  Neitiier  the  poetry  nor  the 
music  of  this  has  been  preserved,  batEi7thraeas> 
aaaurea  ua  that,  though  the  former  waa  poor,  the 
latter  waa  of  the  faigfaiBat  order  of  eacodlence,  and 
that  the  success  of  the  {lerformance  was  unprece- 
dented. Vittorio  Loreto  also  set  to  music  '  La 
Pelligrina  constaute,'  in  1647,  and  '  II  Sagrifizio 
d'  Abramo,'  in  1648.  Besidi-s  these,  mention  ie 
made  of  '  II  Lamcuto  di  S.  Maria  Vergine,'  by 
Michelagnolo  Capellini,  in  1627  ;  '&  Aleasio,' 
by  Ste&no  Landi,  in  1684  ;  *  Ermink>  anl  Oior> 
dano,'  by  Michel  Angelo  Roeai,  in  1637  ;  and 
numerous  oratorios  by  other  t'om|>oser8,  of  which, 
in  most  instances,  tlie  words  only  have  survived, 
none  appearing  to  have  been  held  in  any  great 
anuNint  of  pojmlar  estimation.  An  exception  j 
moati  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  works  of 
Domenioo  Maaooehi,  by  far  the  greateet 
poeer  of  this  {mrticular  period,  whose  'Qqeri- 
monia  di  S.  Maria  Maddelena '  rivalled  in  popu- 
larity oven  the  celebrated  '  Lamento  d'  Arianna' 
of  Monteverdeb  Domen^  MaCToeehi,  the  ddar 
of  two  }ii^,'}ily  talented  brothers,  thoq^  a 
learned  contrapuntist,  was  also  an  euthoaiaatie  i 
cultivator  of  the  monodic  style,  and  eameatly  I 
endeavoured  to  ennoble  it  in  every  poirible  way, 
and  above  all,  to  n  nder  it  a  worthy  exjionent  of 
musical  and  dramatic  ezpresaion.  He  it  w«a 
who  fint  made  nae  of  the  welMcnown  aign  now 
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called  the  '  Sw^di ;  and,  bearing  this  ( 
fact  in  mind,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  his 
mnsic  a  refinement  of  expression  for  which  we 
may  seeFln  Tun  among  tha  worics  area  <»f  the 

best  of  his  contemporaries.  His  oratorio',  '  II 
Martirio  di  SS.  Abbundio  ed  Abbundanzio,'  was 
produced  in  Rome  in  1681  ;  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  u[)on  the  'Querimonia/ which  whan  par 
fomiwi  at  S.Maria  inVallirclla,  by  sucli  gini^'crs  as 
Vittoho  Loreto,  Buenaventura,  or  Marcautonio, 
drew  tenia  from  all  who  heard  it.  TIm  following 
extract  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  touohingly 
pathetic  character  of  this  famous  roiii position — 
the  beet  which  this  period  could  boast : — 

S.  Maria  Maddclena. 


m 


-<9- 


m 


i 


Mk-iA  par  M 41  qaal b«  •  >-to  iMicua  Mnmldofltoaobu- 


1 


We  now  come  to  a  fjiiritnr  r-mpurr  than  any 
of  whom  we  have  hitlierto  had  occaaion  to  speak 
-'one  of  thoae  reproaentativa  men  whose  ran 

genius  Ls  |K>werfHl  enough  not  only  to  inaogurate 
a  new  era  in  the  annaU  of  art,  but  to  leaTO  its 
impress  u[)on  all  time. 

Giovanni  Cariaaimi  was  the  first  composer  of 
the  moiioJic  school  who  succeeded  in  investing 
the  new  style  with  a  sufficient  amount  either  of 
lity  or  pathos  to enoonrage  a  reasonabla  hope 
""it  mighfone  day  produce  results  in  toaie 
degree  coninieui^uratc  for  good  with  the  loss  it 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  polyphony. 
Oonaideted  as  mnsic,  the  united  value  of  all  the 
monmlic  works  prodmn-d  witliiii  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  17th  century  would  be  outweighed 
OTBT  and  over  again  by  one  dngle  bar  of  the 
least  of  Luca  Marenzio's  madrigals.  Except  as 
stepping-stones  to  something  b«itter,  they  were 
absolutely  worthless.  Their  only  intrinsic  merit 
ma  •  marked  advance  in  oorreetneas  of  rhetorioal 
expcassion.  But  this  single  good  quality  repre- 
ited  a  power  which,  had  it  been  judiciously 


ttied,  woold  hava  led  to  ehaagia  exceeding  in 

importance  any  that  its  inventors  had  dared  to 
conceive,  even  in  their  wildest  dreams.  Un* 
happily,  it  waa  not  JndioiouBly  need.  BUndad 
by  the  insane  spirit  of  Hellenism  which  so  fatally 
counteracted  the  best  etfei  ts  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  pioneers  of  the  modem  style  strove  to  find 
a  loyal  road  to  dramatic  truth  which  would  savt 
them  the  trouble  of  studying  musical  science  ; 
and  they  failed,  as  a  nwtter  of  course  ;  for  the 
expremton  they  aimed  at,  instead  of  being  en« 
forced  by  the  harmonious  progression  of  its' 
accompaniment,  was  too  often  destroyed  by  its 
intolerable  cacophony.'  It  remained  forCaris* 
si  mi  to  prove  that  truth  of  expression  and  purity 
of  hamionic  rclatioii^jv^irn  interdependent  upon 
each  other  ;  tbaT^^eally  good  music,  beautiful 
in  itMl^  and  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  was  not 
only  the  fittest  [KMsible  exjionent  of  dramatic 
sentiment,  but  wss  rendered  infinitely  nior« 
beautiful  by  its  connectiou  therewith,  and  became 
the  more  valuable  in  esaat  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  poetical  imagery  with  which  it  wius 
enriched.  FggiMag  his  style  u{ion  this  sure 
basis,  and  trusting  to  Ua  contrapuntal  skill  to 
enable  him  to  oanyout  the  principk',  Carissimi 
wrote  go<xl  music  always — music  which  would 
have  been  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  for  its 
own  sake,  but  which  baosma  infinitely  mora 
interesting  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  those  tender  shades  of  joy  and  sorrow 
wMoib  make  np  the  sum  of  what  ia  usually  called 
'human  passion.'  His  refined  taste  and  graceful 
manner  enabled  hin>  to  do  this  so  successfully, 
that  he  soon  outshone  all  his  contemporaries, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  model  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. His  figt  cITorta  were  devoted  tO  tfas 
I^erfection  of  the  SaQtg^^ntata,  of  whicli  he  has 
left  us  a  multitude  of  beantifhl  examjdos  ;  but  he 
also  wrote  numerous  Onitorios.  among  which  the 
best  known  are  'Jejihte,'  'Ezechia.M,'  'Haltazar,* 
'Abraham  et  Isaac,'  'Jonas,'  'Judicium  8alo- 
monis,'  *  L'Histoire  de  Job,'  *  La  Plaints  dea 
Damnes,'  '  Le  Mauvais  Riehe,'  and  '  Le  Juge- 
ment  Dernier.'  These  are  all  full  of  l>eauties, 
and,  in  'Jephte'  especially,  the  com{K)ser  has 
reached  a  depth  of  pathos  which  none  but  the 
greatest  of  singers  can  ho]H>  to  interpiet  sntisfac- 
torily.  The  solo,  '  Plorate  colles,'  assigned  to 
Jephtka's  Daughter,  is  a  model  of  tender  az- 
pression  :  and  the  Echo,  sung  by  two  sopranos 
at  the  end  of  each  clause  of  the  melody,  adds  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  its  melancholy  etfect. 


Flo-rm  •  te,  plo 
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I  StoUno  ImbAU  in  hia  pnifao*  to  'B.  Alnwlo'  |R>mw  ISMt.  teU* 
II*  that  the  RltornaUi  mn  wrlttrii  fur  vli>htij<.  In  tlirrv  part»  ;  but 
that  a  baaa  U  oft«Q  addad  to  lh«iu,  muvlug  |iur{io««lj  In  Aftiia  or 
oeUTaavlth  «Mol  tk«  VMTta.  tor  tasMlw  «( tte  bMBty  Of  th*«flKif 
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It  WM  aboiit  thii  time  that  ih< 

representation  began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse, 
t}iongh  the  dnunatio  ohancter  of  the  poem  was 
still  retained,  wtth  MrteiB  nodUleatloM^  dlief 
among  which  wm  the  introduction  of  apUMluiige 
called  tlie  '  Historicus,'  to  whom  were  assigned 
certain  narrative  passaAes  interpolated  between 
th«  eUuMM  of  the  Diafogne  for  the  porpoee  of 
carrying  on  the  story  intelligibly  in  the  absence 
of  flcenio  action.  This  idea  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  the  manner  of  singing  the  History  of 
the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  where  the  '  First  Deacon  of  the  Passion  ' 
sings  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  the  Second  those 
of  the  GBnonista  (or  EvangelistaX  end  the  Third 
those  of  the  Synagoga  (or  Turba).  Oarissimi 
used  this  expedient  freely,  and  hie  example  soon 
led  to  its  general  adoption,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  His  Oratorios,  indeed,  eneitod  sooh 
nniversal  admiration,  that  for  very  many  years 
they  served  as  models  which  the  best  com- 
poaen  of  the  time  were  not  eehemed  to  imitate. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  iometimes 
imitated  very  badly  ;  but  they  laid,  neverthe- 
less, the  foundation  of  a  very  splendid  school, 
of  whieh  we  ahaU  now  proeeed  to  dceloli  the 
hiafeoty. 

OariMimi'a  most  illustrious  diaeiple — the  only 
one  perhape  whose  geniua  shone  more  brightly 
than  his  own — was  A  lessandro  Scarlatti,  a  com- 
poser gifted  with  tJilcnts  so  versattle^hat  it  is 
impossible  to  say  w  hether  he  excelled  most  in 
the  Cantata,  the  Oratorio,  or  the  Opera.  His 
■aond  mnsle,  with  which  alone  we  axe  hen 


oonoemed,  was  charaoterbed  by  a  ht^t^^ot  j 
style  and  dignity  of  manner  iriuflFwecanDot  i 

but  regard  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
great  contrapuntal  aldll,  acquired  by  severs 
iCady  Mnrtime  when  it  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  Teiy  unimportant  part  of  the  training  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  composer.    Scarlatti  wu 
wiser  than  his  contempoiariee,  and  carrying  out 
Carissimi's  principlea  totheirnatural  conclusion, 
he  attained  so  great  a  mastery  over  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  of  his  art  that  they  served  him 
as  an  everwrssdy  means  of  expressing,  in  their 
most  perfect  forms,  the  inspirations  of  his 
fertile  imagination.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meagre  • 
Recitative  of  his  predecessors,  he  gave  to  the ; 
Aria  a  definite  stmctnre  which  it  retained  fori 
more  than  a  century — the  well-balanced  form,' 
consisting  of  a  first  or  princii>al  strain,  a  second 
part,  and  a  return  to  uie  original  subject  in  tiie  ^ 
shape  of  the  familiar  '  Da  Capo.'    The  advantage  ' 
of  this  symmetrical  system  over  the  amorphoiu 
type  affected  by  the  earlier  oomjwsers  was  so 
obvious,  tihat  it  soon  eame  into  general  use  in 
every  school  in  EurojK),  and  maintained  its 
ground,  against  all  attempts  at  innovation,  until 
the  time  of  Glnbk.   It  was  fbund  equally  useftd 
in  the  Opera  and  the  Ontario  ;  and,  in  oonnee* 
tion  with  the  latter,  we  may  indeed  notice  it 
even  as  late  as  the  closing  decades  of  the  18th 
oentnry.   SoarlsUi  UB8d»l](£l^^  melody  ef ' 
this  kind  for  those  highly  impassioned  scenes 
which,  in  a  spoken  drama,  would  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  monologue,  reserving  aooom*  \ 
panied  recitative  for  thoee  which  involved  more ' 
dramatic  action  combined  with  less  depth  of 
sentiment,  and  using  HeciUUivo  $ecco  chiefly  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  oourssof  the  nsr^ , 
rative — an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed ' 
by  later  composers,  including  even  those  of  oar 
own  day.    Thus  carefully  planned,  his  Oratorios 
were  fi^l^^  interest,  whether  r^arded  from  a 
musical  or  a  dramatic  point  of  view.    The  most 
successful  among  them  were  '  I  Dolori  di  llaria 
sempre  Yeigine'  (Rome,  IWZ\  <n  Segrifide 
d'  Abramo,' '  II  Martirio  di  Santa  Teodosia,'  and 
'  La  Concezzione  della  beata  Vergine '  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  lost,  as  very  few 
of  the  oomiK>ser's  innumerable  works  wars 
printed.    Dr.  Bumey  found  a  very  fine  oneiu 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Chiesa  nuova  at  RooM^ 
with  ■  an  admirable  overture,  in  a  style  totally 
different  from  that  of  Lulli,'  and  a  song  with 
tnim]>et  obbligato.    He  docs  not  mention  the 
title  of  the  work,  but  the  following  lovely  melody 
seens  intended  to  be  sung  by  the  Bleesed  Viigfai 
beto  the  findii^  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple:-- 
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[The  publication  (1905)  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent's 
exhaustive  monograph  on  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
enables  us  to  bare  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
ompoeer  than  wm  formerly  poanble.  His 
researches  have  not  unearthed  the  music  of  the 
above-mentioned  'I  Dolori  di  Maria  aempre 
TogiiM'  and  'II  Sagrilliio  d'  Abraino,'  wliioh 
«FS  ascribed  to  Alesaandro  Scarlatti  by  Fetis, 
Florimo.  and  others  ;  poasibly,  liowever,  tha 
manuscripts  may  still  bo  lying  in  one  of  tha 
monaatio  tilmriaa  to  which  Mr.  Dnt  was  not 
able  to  procure  accew.  Besides  these  two,  three 
other  oratorios  are  mentioned  as  having  eluded 
Ua  punnit :  bat  than  ramain  aightaan  Tanging 
in  date  from  a  'St  John  Passion,'  of  about 
1 680,  and  '  Agar  et  Isroaele  Esiliati,'  of  1 688,  to 
an  unnamed  oratorio  of  1 7 1 7  which  Oevaert  has 
antitled '  LaVaqglnaaddoloimta.'  TbafraBljacts 
vaij  widely :  two  are  Passion- oratorios,  two 
otbara  worka  for  performance  at  dufiitmas,  one 
a  I«tiii  oratorio  on  tha  saljaot  of  DaTid,  and 
^.aevaral  hagiqlc^cal — soma  of  a  modem  character 
»  concerning  S.  Philip  Neri  or  S.  Casimir,  kinp 
I.  of  Poland.  Many,  again,  are  based  on  librettos 
io  honour  of  tha  YiiiiB  Mary,  *  La  Bantiarima 
Annnn  tiatA, ' '  La  Santissima  Verginc  del  Rosario,  * 
and  so  on ;  though  the  general  style  of  the 
words  rariea  bat  little  throughout  tha  whole 
graopof  oratorioa.  The  librettos,  indeed,  are  in 
many  respects  very  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
operaa  ;  and  even  the  orchestration  is  sometimes 
vary  naaeeleaiaatioal,  as  in  tiiaaboTa-mantioned 

RoMry  oratorio,  where  '  Penitence  '  has  an  air 
accompanied  by  a  toy- nightingale,  played  as 
the  performer  may  please.  As  Mr.  Dent 
mnarka,  'except  that  the  operaa  are  in  three 
acta  and  the  oratorios  in  two,  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  abaanoe  of  profeaaedly  comic  characters, 
and  <^titafctiasl  statement  in  whidi  tha  anflior 
praMitiiatUiewaidi  Jtal0b  iN0b  MM»otfc, 


imfy  Sek&ni  potUd  and  imply  nothing 
oontnzy  to  the  Catholic  Faith ' — occasionally, 

however,  as  in  the  *  La  Santissima  Trinitit,' 
which  is  simply  a  string  of  theological  disputa- 
tiona  ba^aeen  varioos  allcgorioal  ohaTaotera, 
Scarlatti  comes  very  oloaa  to  the  original  hor- 
tatory standpoint  of  tha  oratorio -performancea 
of  S.  Philip  Neri,  on  whose  life  one  of  tha 
bast  ct  thasa  works  is  baaed.  Tbay  aeem  to 
vary  much  in  quality  ;  some  are  tedious,  not 
through  any  complexity  (there  is  only  one 
fugal  ohoraa,  in  tha  early  '  11  Martirio  di  Santa 
Teodofiia,'  in  the  whole  group),  but  through 
abaence  of  sincerity  of  touch,  yet  usually,  when 
human  interest  is  derivable  from  the  words, 
Scarlatti  is  able  to  meet  the  demand.  And  Mr. 
Dent  quotes  from  the  Assumption  and  Christmas 
oratori(M  some  singularly  delicate  and  fascinating 
moaie  whieh  givas  rise  to  etnmg  wiahaa  that 
the  complete  wollDi  might  be  readily  accessible  : 
the  air  in  which  the  hymns  of  the  angels  and 
shepherds  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  are 
depicted  ia  partieularly  interesting  as  showing 
a  close  likeness,  which  can  hardly  be  altogether 
accidental,  to  the  'Pastoral  Symphony'  in 
HandaVe  «Ha«iah.'] 

Alessandro  Scarlattidj^cl  in  1725,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  Among  tne  most  pojmlar  of  his 
oontemporaries  were  D.  Francesco  Fedeqci.  who 
wrote  two  oratorios,  'Santa  Cristina'  and 
'Santa  Caterina  de  Siena,'  for  the  Congregation 
of  Oratorians,  in  1676  ;  Carolo  PalUvicini,  who 
dedioatad  •  n  Trionib  denaOistlth*  to  OHdinal 
Ottoboni,  about  the  year  1689  ;  Fr.  Ant 
Pistocchi,  whose  '  S.  Maria  Vergine  addolorata,' 
produced  in  1698,  is  full  of  pathetic  beauty; 
Gittlio  ^Alaenndri,  who  wrote  an  interesting 
oratorio  called  'Santa  Francesca  Romans,' 
aboatl690 ;  and  three  very  mhch  greater  writers, 
whoae  namae  ere  etiU  mentionea  with  enwoial 
honour— Ofeldara,  Colonna,  and  Straodla.' 
Caldara  composed— chiefly  at  Vienna— a  large 
collection  of  delightful  oratorios,  most  of  which 
were  adapted  to  the  poetry  of  Apoetolo  Seno 
and  Metastasio.  The  most  successful  of  these 
were  'Tobia,' '  Assalone,'  'Giuseppe,' '  Davidde,' 
'  La  Passions  di  Gesii  Cristo,'  '  Daniele/  '  San 
Pietro  a  Oeearea,'  *  Oesd  presentato  al  Tetnpio,' 
'Gerusalemme  convertita,'  and  most  especially 
'  Sisera,'  which,  as  Zeno  himself  confesses,  owed 
ite  reputation  entirely  to  tiie  beanty  of  the 
Music.  Colonna's  style — especially  that  of  his 
Choruses — was  broader  and  more  dignified  than 
Caldara's,  and  he  did  much  towards  raising  the 
Oratorio  to  the  noble  level  it  attained  in  the 
18th  centxiry.  But  in  j)oint  of  natural  pcnins 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alessandro  Stradella 
eioelled  all  the  beat  wiitera  of  thia  promiaing 
though  clearly  transitional  period ;  and  our 
regret  for  liis  untimely  death  is  increased  by  the 
certainty  tliat  but  for  this  he  could  scarcely 

'  [L*o  U  Koiurtlnm  Krf<ip»»l  with  thaw  ;  but  «J  imictleiiUr  the 
whola  of  hU  Ute  fiUU  witbin  the  limlU  o(  Um  ISth  oootiujr,  b*  baj 
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hKW  MM  to  toke  «  pko*  among  the  gntM 

composers  of  any  age  or  country.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  venoity  of  the  tradition 
whkdi  nptetento  hb  fint  uid  only  Oratorio, 
'San  Giovanni  Battista,'  as  having  been  the 
moans  of  saving  his  life,  by  melting  the  hearts 
of  the  ruttiana  who  were  sent  to  a^utaiiiiinate  him, 
om  <1m  oeeaiion  of  its  fint  perfonnance  in  the 
Church  of  S.  John  Latcran  ;  but  whether  the 
atory  be  true  or  not,  the  work  seema  certainly 
beautifol  enough  to  have  ptodoeed  moh  an  afltet 
The  most  probable  data  aaaigned  to  it  is  1676  ; 
but  it  differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the  type 
most  in  favour  at  that  period.  It  opens  with 
a  ainfonia,  oonaiatiiig  of  tbrea  abort  ftigal  mova* 
meiits,  followed  by  a  recitative  and  air  for  S. 
!john.  The  acoompaniment  to  soma  of  the  aii^ 
is  most  ingcniona,  and  not  a  HtUa  oomplioated, 
comprising  two  complete  orcheetras, — a  Cun- 
eertino,  consisting  of  two  violins  and  a  violon- 
cello, reinforced,  as  in  Corelli's  concertos,  by  the 
two  Tiolina,  Tiola,  and  baaa,  vtmOometHogretmh 
These  instruments  wore  frequently  made  to  play 
in  as  many  real  parts  as  there  were  instruments 
employed  ;  but  many  of  the  songs  were  accom- 
panied only  by  a  cleverly  oonstmoted  groimd- 
bass,  played  con  tutti  i  bitssi  del  roiicerto  groaao. 
Some  of  the  choruses,  for  live  voices,  are  very 
finaly  writtan,  and  Ibll  of  ooBtrivaiKMa  no  leia 
effective  than  ingenious ;  but  the  great  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  refinement  of  its  expression, 
which  far  exceeds  that  exhibited  in  any  oontem- 
povaiy  prgdnetioiiiwitli  whieh  waan  aeqnaiiitad. 


4« 

 4-, 

T«r      re  •      ■  to  U  (lor 


In  • 

tor  •  •  oo^ 

ale. 

Thla  quality  is  beautifiilly  ezempliBed  in  the 

foregoing  melody,  sung  by  the  '  Conaigliero. ' 

Up  to  this  point  the  development  of  the 
Oratorio  OMTeaponded,  step  for  step,  with  tliat 
of  tha  Opera.  Both  were  treated,  by  the  same 
comjtoserS,  in  very  nearly  the  same  niaimer ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  more  &upcr- 
ficial  writaia  wara  incapaUa  of  riaing  to  dw 
sublimity  of  scripttiral  huiguage,  while  tlir  Tim; 
of  real  genioa  strove  to  aurround  their  sevexal 
subjaetB  wifli  a  dignity  whieh  would  hava  beta 
quite  out  of  place  if  used  to  illustrate  a  mere 
mythological  liable.  Earnestly  endeavouring 
to  aooonunodate  the  sentiment  of  their  music  to 
that  of  fhawoida  to  whidi  it  waa  adapted,  tUi  ' 
latter  class  of  writers  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  striking  out  for  themselves  a  style  which 
generally  recognised  as  peculiar  to  the 
music  of  Italy.  But  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that 
thb  style  prevailed.  In  Germany,  the  Oratorio 
started,  indeed,  from  the  Miracle-play,  as  lU 
primary  baaia ;  bat  it  tvavaUad  <Ni  qintoaBoliiar 
road  to  pwfaotini.  w.  a.  B. ;  wiu  addiiiimi 
by  1.  w. 

II.  MoDEUN  Oratorio 
The  point  that  these  investigations  have  now 
reached  is  indeed  the  pivot  of  the  whole  history 
of  Oratorio.   It  bad  itn  ftrtigf  r  ^'fth  in  IHy 

aimultaneouslY  with  ppera  ;  and  it  at  once 
grafiTated  in  the  direction  of  the  sister- form, 
and  the  two  °l''ifft"?"  ♦^A"''"^  side  by  side,  their 
watera  occasionally  intermingling  till  at  last 
they  coalesced.  Italian  Oratorio  has  indeed  an 
exclusive  history  of  its  own ;  it  never  spoke 
anotiiar  language  (though  in  ito  daeay  oompoMn 
of  other  races  handled  it),  and  it  never  abandoned 
its  intimate  eonnecti<in  with  Italian  0|>era.  But 
the  su^ril  that  animated  the  great  16th-<»ntury 
religious  likui^oal  music  puaed  out  of  Italy 
with  the  birth  of  Opera  ;  it  met  in  Gerniany  the 
spirit  of  the  Fassion-musio,*  and  the  otfapring  of 
tba  two  IB  modem  Oratoria  aii  nnoonaeioaaly, 
but  without  any'bl'cik,  Paleatrina  and  Vittoria 
passed  on  the  pure  flame  to  Byrd  and  GiblMin> 
and  they  to  Sohiitz.  We  may  say  that 
Oratorio  ia  religioua  raoreation  ;  but,  though 
the  j^reat  men  rose  above  the  conception,  Italian 
Oratorio  as  a  whole,  from  Cavalieri  to  Kossiuu 
lays  the  stress  on  the  recreation,  while,  though 
some  ot  its  expoilenis  have  fallen  below  their 
ideal,  ftll  other  Oratorio,  from  Schntz  to  El^rar, 
lays  tlie  stress  on  the  religion.  Talestrina  and 
Baob  would  cbaariblly  hava  peraaented  aadi 
other  as  alien  heretics,  but  they  are  spiritual 
brothers  in  their  art ;  Paleatrina  and  Rossini 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  professed  the  same 
foitb,  bat  there  is  not  the  slighteat  real  tk 
between  them.  It  is  true  that  what  we  m»v 
call  modern  Qratorio_waa  born  long  before  wh»i 
wa  may  oJt  ahAdtt  Oratorio  WcQad ;  and  at 
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times  in  the  18th  century  the  [>ath  of  the  grow- 
iag  man  came  very  near  that  of  the  dyia|f«liild. 
Bat  still  the  line  of  demarcation  is  there,  and 
it  is  the  central  tact  in  the  hiittory  of  Oratorio. 
TlMMtoal  penonal  Uak  betwMa  the  great 
'  ^  Italians  of  the  16th  century  and  Schiitz  was 
Giovanni  Gabricli,  who  received  Schiitz  at  Venice 
ad  one  of  tiia  {tupiU  during  the  last  tliree  years 
of  his  life  (1009.12).  Oabrieli  was  a  rwrf 
fvmarkable  cninposcr  of  ruggedly  sincere  aims, 
who  attempted  to  fuse  the  *^giw 
of  the  oMar  gBDeration  boffi  of  Italiara'and 
KstlMrlamifn  with  the  techj^jisLjUBU^ods  of 
the  operatic  revolution,  and  produced  in  the 

Eocess  some  most  interesting  works,  though  as 
I  wrote  nothing  that  oen  be  eelled  n  ontorio, 
he  remains  outside  the  present  iuvcstlgatinn. 
AnUNig  his  own  countrymen  he  left  no  followers, 
hat  Schiit?  imbibed  a  large  measure  of  his  spirit ; 
and  ^fie  six  works  that  we  may  call  oratorios 
('Historia  von  Her  Anforstehung  Jesu  Christi,' 
^Die  Siebeu  \V  orte  Jesu  Christi  am  Kreuz,'  and 
four  PMUona,  one  aeoording  to  each  oTaogelistX 
which  he  pioduccd  at  intervals  after  his  return 
to  OMmaoTi  are  the  real  first-fruits  of  German 
mrie.  The  influence  of  the  old  mystery-play 
is  no  donbt  pnoent,  as  it  was  present  in  the 
earliest  Italian  oratorio  ;  but  the  whole  concfp 
tion  is,  nevertheless,  different.  There  is  nut 
the  falnteet  thought  of  the  atage  or  tnjtiiing 
retnotfly  connected  with  it,  not  the  faintest 
attempt  at  anything  like  a  tune,  or  at  atiything 
*attra«"tive  ■  ;  the  solemnity  of  the  subjecta  is 
ebriously  the  only  thing  pnient  to  his  mind, 
and  his  sole  aim  is  to  represent  them  faitbfully. 
His  methods  vary ;  in  the  four  Paasion-oratorios, 
Car  example,  than  la  no  sort  of  aooompaniment 
indicated  at  all,*  and  the  narrator  and  the 
various  soloists  have  long  stretches  of  quite 
nnrbythmical  music, .  which .  are  nothing  more 
nor  leeo  than  a  highly  oijdrtnieed  nid'  Ter^' 
expressive  development  of  plain-aong  'intona- 
tions,'* interspersed  from  time  to  time  with  , 
■hort  «liQraMs,'oontimpimtBl  and  dramatio  in 
ehnracter,  which  portaay  very  nniply  but  very 
tjMeae  11  fully  the  utterances  of  the  disciples  or 
thtf  Jews  or  the  Boman  soldiers.  Alike  in  these 
lour  works  and  in  the  two  otfaen,  there  are 
ei)«'Tiiii;?  and  closing  clioniaos  of  a  UHimlly  rather 
more  extended  type,  the  lirst  (except  in  '  The 
Seven  Worda')  eetttng  forth  the  snbjeot  of  the 
work,  the  last  an  utterance  of  prayer  or  praise. 
In  '  The  Seven  Words '  all  the  voices,  solo  and 
chor&l,  are  supported  by  a  figured  baas,  and 
tiiere  era  twe  independent  inatannentbl  *  Sym- 
]ihoniae'  besides;  in  the  Resurrection -oratorio 
(which,  though  the  earliest,  is  on  the  whole  the 

f  Profaablr  tlu  chorua-pMla  w«r«  doubled  on  the  org»n.  but  kll 
tb«  luog  portions  (or  aolo  roiem  w»r«  In  all  likelihood  lUMtit  t<'  )»• 
•ntinriy  anarcompaniad— «tMixntr.  tbtTMnnot  bur*  bmn  tr<>aU!d 
Id  tba  utirlc  u  if  thaf  bad  baan  (umUhad  with  a  Af  arwd  fasM. 
Brellkopf  *  nirtfil'*  fittt  aeotm  an  the  onir  aato  fulde  tor  SchOti ; 
•aak  of  tha  onljr  t»o  vooaj  aeorva  that  the  praaeot  irrttar  baa  wrm 
MkkM  bU  muatc  hlat<>ncsklly  untntclliMrlbla. 

*  The  orUiiwl  PkMlan-moalc  waa  a  ftsad  pUln-ckaitt  Ui  m  nvaUr 
MlilHj  of  Um  Human  Chmk. 
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most  important  of  the  six),  the  narrator  is 
conipanied  by  fofir  gambas,  and  the  other  adloitli 
aiid  the  chonis  by  a  figured  bass  for  the  organ, 
with  four  ad  libitum  violas  in  the  last  chonis. 
The  use  made  of  the  dkarvm  variei^  aiid  in  the 
last-named  work  it  is  at  •  mialmtttti;  but  in  all 
we  have  the  hi^'hly  expressive  archaic  sort  of  ro- 
oitative,  though  in  'The  Seven  Words'  it  becomes 
freer  in  efyleand,  ea  we  haveaeen,  itiaunaeeem* 
{)anic(l  in  fourofthesix  works  and  accompanied  in 
the  other  two.  All  of  them,  and  indeed  Schiitz's 
many  oAer  wdrka'  ae  wen,  are  altogether  of 
rmj  eaoBiitioiial  intereet ;  no  more  artistically 
reverent  composer  ever  lived,  and  though,  per- 
haps, we  cannot  avoid  feeling  at  times  a  certain 
eenae  of  monotony,  yet  thie  weighe  lightly 
npiiinst  his  deop  ]>atho3nn(l  expressivfiioss,  occa- 
sionally combined  indeed  with  extraordinary 
modernity  of  ehord-progression  as  in  this — 


from  'Hie  Beaurrection,'  throughout  which  tUft 
voice  of  Jesus  ia  (like  those  of  some  of  the  other 

cliaracters)  rejireseiited  by  a  duet.  . 


Schiitz  was  the  last  composer  who  was  at  all 
strongly  iuHuenoed  by  the  traditional  moJsiQ^  , 
formulie  of  the  Roman  Chureh;;  and  in  Oamany 
the  influence  of  the  Plain-song  quickly  ^'ave  way 
before  that  of  the  Chorale,  which  wa^  e^itrrely 
an  indfgonooi  prodnct,  and  was  indeed  ^being  ' 
treated  as  the  basis  of  coui|)aratively  elaborate 
artistic  work  of  the  motet  type  even  l>ef(>re  the 
time  of  Schutz,  though  his  own  oratorios  show 
no  reoogniiBble  tiWBOB  of  anything  of  the  J^nd. 
In  1672,  the  year  of  Schiitz's  death,  Johann  ' 
Seb^Btiam  produced  at  Kunigsbeig  a  Tassion* 
oratorio,  in  which  all  txaoe  of  ma  Pfiln-eong  had 
completely  dieappearad ;  and  from  that  time  on- 
wards German  music  knew  it  no  more,  apart  from 
passing  purely  artistic  references,  as  in  the  OrMo 
of  Bjich'a  Maes  ut  B  minor.  '  But  though  it  ia 
certain  that  the  noble  Chorale  tunt  s  wcro  more 
and  more  used  by  composers — sometimes  in  fairly 
plain,  sometimeain  highly  elaboimte  settings*: — 
yet  we  are  often  in  the  earlier  timee  le(t  without 
exact  evidence  as  to  the  frequeiicy  of  twir 
introduction  as  congregational  elements, 
the  Fueion>oraterio,  in  the  manner  exempl^ed 
later  on  in  Bach  and  Grann.  Thus  the  Wp 
oratorios  which  are  by  far  the  greatest  sac|^ 
works  byaOerman  com  jKwer  between  Schuta  ajid 
Baeh —  Keiser's  settings  of  Brockes's  favourite 
I>oem,  Der  fiir  dir  S'in'h  Jer  WfU  ijnnartffc 

*  It  muat  ba  confaatad  that  Itoch  and  aU  other  wUptcr*  o( 
GfaonUaa  wan  tb«  rarana  of  pmtata.  -astliBr  »ad  aU  bli  ismtom- 
pocariaa  and  foIkiir«n  «i«U  Uiatr  OMledlaa  in  a  faxibla  rhyttim 
that  iaaa  innocent  of  aayMTt  of  har-fatUr«M  Plaln-MinxttiieU;  And 
a  ciMijidcnible  torturtng  wiui  l«t«n  necea.^  befure  they 

cooM'ha  Attad  to  ttaii  orara  mtMUtn  coniltUmt  wblch  wera  land  mn 
rtlW)  mwinA  to  t>»  tnill<iwhwitili  (..  j 
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und  sUrbencU  Jesus,  &ud  Kbnig's  poem,  Der  zum 
Tode  vtrurtheilU  umi  gckretizigte  Jesus,  are  extant 
only  in  selections  entitled  respectively  '  Auser- 
lesene   Soliloquiae '  and   '  Seelige  Erlosungs- 
gedanken,'  which  contain  merely  the  contem- 
plative numbers  and  the  recitatives  of  the 
evangalist-narrator.    Keiser,  who  was  bom  in 
1673,  the  year  after  Sohiitz's  death,  and  was 
consequently  twelve  years  the  senior  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  still  remains  a  mere  name  to  moat 
persons  :    Sghute.  and  Buxtehude,  the  two 
greatest  of  the  other  great  eaJTy^ermans,  have 
recently  come  to  their  own  so  far  as  publication 
is  concerned,  but  Keiser  still  lacks  due  recogni- 
tion.   The  above-mentioned  extracts  from  his 
two  masterpieces  were,  however,  published  by  the 
composer  himseli',  and  though  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  hitherto  reprinted,  they  undoubtedly 
express  a  very  noble  and  very  mature  art. 
Bach's  religious  music  is  steeped  through  and 
through  with  the  influence  of  these  works, 
produced  respectively  in  1712  and  1715,  just 
indeed  at  the  time  when  he  was  passing  out  of 
his  early  rather  stifl"  style  into  the  enjoyment 
of  his  full  powers  ;  and  though  of  course  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  make  any 
real  comitarison  between  the  total  output  of  the 
two  men,  yet  nevertheless  there  are  pages  in 
these  works  of  Keiser  which  are  quite  worthy 
of  the  younger  composer  in  some  of  his  very 
finest  moods.     Indeed,  we  might  really  look 
all  through  the  complete  literature  of  music 


before  we  could  find  six  bars  more  full  of  su)treme 
pathos  than  these  that  open  a  '  Soliloquium 
Mariae  '  in  '  Der  gekreuzigte  Jesus  ' — sung,  no 
doubt,  '  molto  adagio  ed  espressivo ' : — 


^  »-t 



f  ot-Ur-«ehiiia^a*  aaf  T 

—I  :  1 

 1^    r    J  -t 

which  are  followed  by  a  sort  of  '  aooompanied 

recitative'  and  an  aria  'con  affetto,'  the  whole 
forming  a  most  wonderful  piece  of  the  highest 
expressiveness  and  beauty.  Or  again,  take 
from  the  same  work  the  extraordinarily 
emotional  close  of  the  '  Chor  der  nachfolgenden 
Weibcr  und  Verwandten  des  Herru  Jesu ' — aa 
'  aria  a  tre  voci ' : — 


tsraoMnrri 
UmsoMi. 
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or,  in  a  totally  different  style,  the  air  of  the 
*G]iaUgt  Seebb'  Mi  ia  iti  ■pringlikt  dmro- 
tkm  M  anythii^  of  tho  kind  in  fiaoh : — 

AndatiU. 


We  have  now  four  oratorioe  from  the  pen  of 
Hm  aaa  vhon  mrk  ii^  m  Sdumann  aaya,  the 
I't  dai^  toMd— tbiw  IMoii-matoilM 


 •  
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r9lJ     '  : 

1          Mud,  via  •  •  «1  •  pi  Dmk-BuJ, 

Bnrr  *   —  ** — ^ — 

■  irrrf  1 
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or  the  air  of  the  '  Fromrae  Schjicher,'  with  its 
'  Tiolette  air  anisono,  piano  |)er  tutta  1'  aria,' 
playing  chiefly  reiterated  notee  with  lovely 
tranqml  effect — or  indeed  crowds  of  other  things. 
•  Der  gekreozigte  Jesus'  is  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably the  finer  of  the  two  works  ;  but  the 
Mrlier  'Der  sterbende  Jesus'  contMns  also  some 
Tery  beautiful  numbers,  such  as  the  'Soli- 
loquium '  for  the  '  Tochter  Zion ' — '  Die  Bosen 
otdiMB  Mut  d«r  nakm  Donan  SpilHn* — 
oonsisting  of  (a)  a  'Cavata,'  eantahUe,  in  A 
major,  {h)  a  recitative  bc^nning  in  C  and  end- 
ing in  A  major,  (c)  a  '  Larghetta '  in  B  minor, 
M)  a  *Da  Oftpo^^  praraaaUy  tba  'Oavata,' 
(«)  a  recitative  beginning  in  Fj  minor  and 
ending  in  A  major,  (/)  an  '  Aria»'  (Janto  eantabiU, 
in  D  migor,  (g)  two  Moeiiidiog  ban  Ibr  Hm 
tMior-erangelist.  Keiser  shows  sevenl  «K- 
amples  of  this  sort  of  extended  solo  scena 
(which  really  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  certain 
wmk»  of  PttneU) ;  and  fhoogh  hm  oratorioe 
are  of  OOUM^  in  gneral  scope  and  type,  much 
■mallM*  than  those  of  Bach,  yet  in  maturely 
aitiatic  expression  of  notably  fine  ideu,  the  best 
ipoik  of  Am  elder  nan  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  comparison.  One  of  his  most  modern 
tonohea  ie  his  great  fondness  for  nuancu^  like 
•ooataUkb'  'osn  aflbtio,'  and  ao  on ;  in  later 
years,  it  is  tine,  Qerman  religions  music  degener- 
ated into  a  good  deal  of  mere  sentimentality, 
but  there  is  as  litUe  of  that  in  Keiser  as  iu 


and  a  Christmas-oratorio:  certainly  a  'St.  Mark 
i'aasion,'  and  most  jirobably  yet  another,  has 
disappeared  owing  to  the  delinqoaneiai  of 
Friedmann  Bach,  whoee  own  fine  music  cannot 
atone  for  his  sinful  carelessness  with  regard  to 
shoals  of  his  father's  manuscripts.  Of  the 
FkMiOB-oratorios,  that  '  aooording  to  St  Luke  ' 
was  regarded  by  Mendelssohn  a8  sjiurious,  but 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  genuine,  but 
very  early  work  ;  it  it  <rfbiitali|{ht  inpertanee, 
and  demands  little  more  than  historical  mention. 
Of  the  other  two  great  works  the  '  St.  John 
Passion '  is  the  earlier,  dating  from  1724,  five 
years  before  the  '  St  Matthew  PassionV  tnd  it 
the  more  dramatic  and  the  Irwi  rcflortive  of  the 
two  I  the  latter  indeed  includes  so  dramatic  a 
ooiio«iitfon  as  the  inperb  '  thnnders  and  light* 
ningi'oiiorus,  but  it  can  show  hardly  anything 
to  correspond  with  the  extended  and  organically 
developed  choruses  of  Jews  and  Koman  soldiers, 
while  in  it  the  portiona  of  a  purely  eontemplativo 
character  are  both  more  frequent  and  more 
subtly  beautiful  than  in  the  earlier  Passion. 
But  indeed  it  is  hard,  even  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  make  com[kariBon8  between  these  two 
magnificent  works,  in  which  all  the  German 
religious  mnsic  of  the  previous  century— the 
dnmre  ontpooring  of  the  apirits  of  great  men 
as  yet  far  too  little  known — comes  to  a  climax : 
architectonic  movements  like  the  first  chorus 
of  the  'St  Matthew  Passion,'  or  unfathomably 
paUietieain  like  'fthainie  did&'ftooi  the  aame 
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work  or  *  Es  ist  vollbncht '  from  thfl  *  Bt.  John 
r!i.sii()ii,'t'x|)rps3m  terms  of  [Krrfect  art  are]i<:(i6U9 
sentiment  that  is  fully  as  exalted  as  theradiant 
ntysticism  of  Palagfcrfau  snd  yet  in  a  way  more 
intimate  and  more  human.  Still,  neither  work 
is  of  stoadily  fijual  sjtlendmir  throajrhout,  and 
vrn  slioulii  guard  ourselves  a^aiusL  the  too 
facile  suii|K)sitiou  that  because  the  'St.  Matthew 
Passion  '  ha.H,  siuoo  its  virtual  rediscovery  by 
Mendelssohn,'  been  for  more  frequently  iwr- 
fbrmed  than  any  other  of  itt  oompoaer'a religious 
works,  it  is  therefore  the  unchallenged  crown 
of  them  all.  Leaving  the  B  minor  Mass  out  of 
the  question,  the  one  hundred  and  niucty-hve 
ohoreh  cantatas,  eaoh  praotieally  ashort  oimtoiio, 
the  last  of  which  was  only  published  in  1>^94 
(and  perha|»s  half  as  many  again  have,  alas, 
aisapjieared),  oontain  donna  of  things  that  can 
hold  their  own  with  anything  in  either  of  the 
Passions ;  some  day,  iMdrfaa]i0,  we  shall  iknow 
them  as  we-oughL 

The  <  Christmas  Oratofio  *>~the  title  is  Baeh's 
own  —  is  roally  not  a  whole  singly  ■  conceived 
work  like  each  of  the  Passions,  but  a  collection  of 
six  seiianite  cantatas  written  for  six  seikarato  holy  • 
days,  beginning  with  Christmas  and  ending  with 
Epiphany  ;  but  though  the  church  cantati  is  an 
art- form  which  has  been  purposely  excluded  tVoin 
the  present  artiole  as  being*  like  the  English 
aiitlu'ui,  a  mere  incident  in  an  ecclesiastical 
service,  yet  the  fact  that  Bach  himst-lf  juinod 
these  six  together  and  called  the  result  an  ora- 
torio seems  to  necessitate  some  notice;  The ' 
work  (to  which  for  practical  jiurposcs  we  may 
refer  in  the  singular  number)  was  written  in  : 
17S4»  liTioyeaiaafWtha  'St.  Matfhew.Ptosion'; 
the  dramatic  element  is  practically  non-existent, 
tho  exquisitely  beautiful  pastoral  music  which  • 
is  heard  both  (as  a  purely  instrumental  intro- 
dnetion)  at  the  beginning  and,  ui  'fiagments  (in 
conjunction  with  the  chorus),  at  the  end  of  the 
second  of  the  six  divisions,  being  the  only  portion 
whieh  is  not,  so  to  speak,  evangelically- mystical 
in  oatlook.  But  on  the  other  hand,  thou^  a  ' 
good  many  congregational  chorales,  set  more  or 
less  plainly,  are  inserted,  the  splendid  large 
diorases  are  nohe  of  theoi  -ftmnded  on  chorale* 
melodies,  as  is  so  often  (though  very  far  from 
invariably)  the  case  in  the  purely  independent 
cantatas ;  and  there  is  an  organic  unity  about 
the  design  of  tho  complete  oratorio  which  makes 
it  ([uito  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  Bach, 
while  viewing  each  of  the  six  divisions  eo  as  to 
serve  as  a  separate  work  }ij  (tself,  nemtheless 
simultaneously  ensured  that  the  six  could  be 
combined  if  necessary  into  onr*  Irilanced  whole. 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  dithcult  for  us  to  join 
together  six  of  the  other  ohturch  cantatas  with 
anything  like  so  satisliMrtoiy  a  feanl^  as  is  pro- 

>  It  t« wfwttlfly titwittdHu  toihlnk  that  noton*  ilnftodMnl 
•f.rk  of  Borh* «M  pAiMahri  »nr«h«r«  tor  vifhif  nm •fUrhC 
<l.-,it,  .inM  tJwt  now.  ir«1|.n«eh  «4jrJitT  rw"*  toMr  fUlt,H(r«&  M 

btuutf lit  to pubUa iHMiinii  ta  thU  cQuatcy.      ■•  '-•  a  •  ,  i.-TTTj 


duced  by  the  combination  of  the  six  master- 
pie<  r>^  ^vhioh  Ko  to  make  np  the  'Cainatmaii 

Oratorio.' 

It  was  Bach's  very  (keqnent  habtt  to  ntilte 

old  music  of  his  own  under  new  conditions, 
borrowing  (as  a  rule)  movements  as  whole*, 
but  subjecting  tlmui  to  fresh  technical  polish  iu 
Tarious  deeply  interesting  ways ;  and  the  'Ohrist- 
mas  Oratorio  *  slmws  several  striking,'  instances  nf 
thia  trausforencc.  It  is  no  doubt  with  a  con- 
sidemble  shock  to  our  feelings  that  we  revise — 
to  take  merely  two  instances— that  the  music 
of  the  opening  chorus  in  whicli  tho  Cliri>ti;in 
world  is  bidden  tu  rejoice  ui  its  »alvatiuu,  was 
originally  written  for  an  ode  for  tiio  Qneen  of 
Poland's  birthday,  and  that  the  famous  contralto 
air  for  the  Virgin  (or  perhaps,  lather,  the  per- 
sonified Christian  wml), '  Schlafe,  mein  Liebeter/ 
cnines  from  a  secular  cantata  entitled  *  Hercules 
auf  dem  Scheidewegf,'  where  it  is  sung  by  Vif** 
when  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  hero.  And 
we  must  confess  that  while  in  this  latter  eeaa 
the  lovely  music  fits  both  sittiation.s-  astonti'l 
irigly  diverse  though  they  are — about  equally 
well,  the  vigorous  unison  phrases  with  which  the 
lirst  chorus  opens  are  undoubtedly  mure  |H>iuted 
in  the  original  version  where  they  definitely 
depict  res|»ectively  the  drume  and  trum[iets 
of  the  words,  *  Timet,  ihr  Piraken:  mehsl- 
let,  Troin|K«ten.'  Indeed,  the  music,  con- 
sidered as  a  i^olished  setting  of  words,  usually 
Bull'ers  to  some  extent  in  these  transference^,* 
vfen  if,  as  is  also  usually  the  case,  it  is  in  some 
resjiects  tcclmicany  inijirovf*!  ;  but  the  fa^'t 
that  Bach  was  frei^aently  in  the  halnt  of  doing 
each  things,  and  tliat  ih  meet  bases  tho  nrtnic 
inanagc»  lairly  well  to  fit  both  the  old  and  the 
new  words— at  any  rate  so  far  well  that  there 
is  no  striking  incongruity — cannot  but  cause 
OS  to  reflect.  And  the  only  conclusion  at  whieh 
we  can  arrive  is  that  to  Biu:h  the  music  vrxf. 
beyond  aU  comparison,  the  main  tlung.  When 
the  words  offered  any  point  of  ilpeelally  vivid 
emotion.  Bach  leajit  to  the  occasion  instancy; 
when  they  did  not,  he  wrote  magnificent  music 
which  fitted  them  well,  but  which  could  also— 
«ith  almost  always  some  bnt,  as  a  rule,  not  veiy 
serious  losa  (never  once,  hf  it  noted,  with  tht 
elightest  loss  of  dignity  of  style) — be  tackeil  ou 
to  ^her  Words  if  tiit  oomiK>s«r,  when  writing  a 
ncM-  work,  should  be  pressed  for  time.  And,  like 
Handel  (as  we  shall  shortly  sec),  he  apparrriTly 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  adapting  for  the  eer^'ice 
of  the  Chnroh,  of  whieh  he  was  beyond  all  qaeatieo 
a  sincerely  devout  member,  music  originally 
designed  for  very  different  purposes.  After 
all,  what  it  probably  moans  is  that  to  Bach  (as, 
by  his  own  confession,  to  BeeAoTsn)  words  weie 
really  on  the  whole  a  hindran6e  rather  than  a 

*  To  giv*  ln(t»uoe««rouM  rarry  lU       f»r  from  nt)r  tn»tti  itit  j-et. 
tb«  moat  Mll«nt«XMnp(e  it  tb<'  'Kr'''^       thr  U  invnrtr  M.-uk  *^  k 
ta  k  poaHivHr  atrucloaa  Kuo^Jinf  uf  one  otthm  mcm%  parftwt 
In  all  Raokli  wiirk*.  th».nti«iinf  mMktr  A  tiM  «Mlalft  '^t. 
d«ln»  Aagtn  aehva  nwh  dem  fllnlmi  *    tateSk  a  iMSe 
uiiAt     d$n*ei  to  thto  4|iMrtiMk.   
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hflp:  in  religiouamusiolt  is  Tint  the  rcli^iniis- 
netis  of  the  words  bat  the  supremacy  of  tlie  luusio 
tliftt  stirs  «ur  innKMt  bsjiig.  'SsOTsd  mnale'w 
such  is  merely  a  Ckimatra  bombinana  in  vacuo  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  music-lover  \vho!5p  hold  on 
ultimate  artistic  principles  is  vague  aud  uncertain 
who  is  really  seriously  npaet,  when  listening  in 
'h'  •<"'!iri'--tm!is  Oratorin"  !>■>  tlii'  ^jrr^t  c-ill  to  Ziun 
lu  prepare  herself  for  the  comiug  of  Christ,  by 
dhs  raflMtkm  that  Badi,  in  all  i&nooeiioa  ana 
all  pisly*  is  using — most  probahfy  merely  to  save 
time — musie  that  originally  expressed  Hercules' 
indignant  rejection  uf  Voice's  aUuremonts. 

We  ne«d  not  dtrell  at  any  longth  on  the 
oratorios  of  Tclemaini,  wlio  was  liach's  senior 
^  four  ytmrs,  and  survived  both  him  and 
^ndal :  perhaps  no  oompossr  evar  livad  who 
waa  more  indefittigaUy  industrious — hia  works 
run  literally  into  thousands.  Apart  from  every- 
thing else,  he  wrote  forty>four  Passions,  and 
boats  of  oratorios  on  other  auljaots,  among 
wliioh  '  Der  Tag  dcs  (lerichts  '  and  '  Die  Tagcs- 
zeiten  '  seem  to  have  been  the  best  known  ;  he 
was  a  higlily  skilled  contrapuntist  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  aneodota  qnotad  by  Schumann,  boasted 
that  '  a  projjer  composer  sh^mlH  be  able  to  set 
a  placard  to  music,'  but  his  bland  style  lacks 
any  sort  of  depth  or  solidity,  and  the  ahallow- 
ncaa  of  much  of  the  subsctjucnt  eoclesiaeticjil 
music  in  (lerniany — csj)ecially  that  designed  for 
defuiiiely  liturgical  use — is  very  largely  trace- 
able to  his  widaapraad  inthience.  Very  many 
of  his-  works  were  jmblished,  while  Bacli's 
manuiicripts  were  accumulating  dust ;  and,  any- 
how, they  were  so  mndi  more  easy  and  generally 
intelligible  to  the-  aTange  ehnnh-goer  of  the 
period. 

Handel's  early  eesayti  in  ecclesiastical  music 
are,  however,  of  different  quality ;  they  lack 
indeed  the  maturity  of  technical  bnndling  that 
we  see  in  the  great  English  oratorios,  but 
regards  at  any  rate  two  of  tiiani  we  may  ])erha{«s 
say  that  on  the  whole  thqr  show  more  strictly 
•  rolipnous  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that  while 
we  niiss  the  spaciousness  of  the  later  workh  we 
miea  alao  their  careless  oonventionaUtiee.  In 
many  wa3's  both  the  'St.  John  Passion'  (1704) 
and  the  Passion  set  to  the  often- used  poem  of 
Brockes  (1715)  are  distinotly  intereeting  works ; 
there  are  many  numbers  that  are  tut  eloscr  to 
Kfiser'H  and  Bach's  methods  than  anything 
else  Handel  ever  wrote — notably  the  bass  air 
*Bradiuttere  mit  Krachen'  in  the  *BL  John 
Passion,'  and  in  the  other  the  .solo  for  the 
*  Tochter  Zion  "  with  a  '  Chor  der  glaubigen 
Seelen,'  where  the  chorus  says  nothing  what- 
ever btit '  Wohin  f '  nine  several  tiroes,  and  the 
harmony  is  finally  completed  by  the  soloist 
aosweriog  'nach  Golgotha.'  The  'St.  John 
pMsion  *  ia  nraob  the  ui^ter  work  of  the  two  : 
the  last  chorus  (the  words  of  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  clo5?ing  nnml)er  of  Bach's 
'  St.  Matthew  Pa«sioii ')  is  beautiful,  but  a  good 


deal  of  it  i",  though  very  sincere  in  outlook, 
curiously  elementary  in  handling,  and  in  many 
detaila  mnoh  lees  akin  to  Handel's  ordinary 

style  even  than  the  '  Bi  uckes- Passion '  is— take, 
for  example,  the  iiist  jihnv^^e  of  the  soprano  aolo 
'  Durch  dciu  Gefanguiss,  Gottes  Sohn '  :— 


nlm,  0<Tt-to«  Sobn, 


In  an  article  in  the  Mtutical  GeuetU  of  Dee. 
1900,  Mr.  E.  D.  Kendall  argues  very  ably 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work,  for 
which  indeed  even  the  external  authority  is 
none  too  certain  ;  but  Handel  can  anyhow  only 
have  been  nineteen  at  the  time,  and  though 
his  conteniiKjrary  opera  '  Almim  '  is  much  more 
mature,  we  cannot  very  safely  draw  any  par- 
ticular deductions  from  internal  eviiience.  No 
one  ha.s  ever  qoeationed  the  '  Brodces-Passkin,' 
which  is  also  very  U!ili!;f  its  composer's  siniul- 
taneouH  and  later  work  ;  and  the  ditference  in 
technique  is  not  more  than  the  ezpeiience  of 
the  intervening  eleven  years  would  give.  Handel 
had  indeed  a  singular  and  chameleon-like  genius 
for  a<laptation  to  hia  environment:  to  German 
words  he  wrote  purely  German  music,  while  the 
English  omtorios  are  totally  difTcront,  as  indeed 
again  is  '  La  Resurreziotte,'  the  oratorio  written 
at  Borne  in  1708.^  Thia  la  Iniilt  on  a  ])urely' 
Italian  model,  with  recitatives  of  a  purely 
operatic  style,  and  pleasant  clieerrul  dance-  ' 
meatiures  ;  there  are  three  soprano  soloists,  the 
Angel,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  a  '  Voice,'  an  alto 
(Cleophas),  a  tenor  (St.  .Tohn),  and  a  buss 
(Lucifer).  The  work  has  a  good  deal  about  it 
that  is  very  agreeable,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  o])era8,  which  it  reaemhlet  far 
more  than  arjything  '•!«e  ;  there  are  some  in- 
teresting orchestral  expunments,  notably  the 
important  part  in  tbe  adagio  choma,  '  Per  me 
gi^  di  morire, '  for  * ttttti  llanti  e  nn  oboe  aoido ' 
—all  in  unison. 

Judged  at  any  rate  by  quantity  of  output, 
English  oratorio  is  one  of  the  most  sucoeesfiil 
branches  of  musical  art ;  yet  iti»  origin  was 
entirely  fortuitous.  It  sprang,  fully  -  fledged, 
from  the  brain  of  a  finreigner — ^there  is  nothing 
existence  that  can  by  any  stretch  of  language 
be  called  an  English  oratorio  before  Handel  - 
and  it  owed  its  being  simply  and  solely  tu  a 
business  speculation.  Handel  arrive*!  in  Eng- 
land in  1710.  and  wrote  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  public  oratorio  for  twenty- three  years; 
*ESither,*  the  first  English  oratorio,  was  indeed 
written  in  1720,  but,  like  the  Chando;^  Anthemt 
it  was  designed  merely  for  private  ]>erformanee 

■  *  II  Trivnfo  Tmiim,'  wnipowd  »t  about  the  Mm«  Uiut.  «m 
mrlMS  br  tlM  «MRpoa«  away  ymn  Mm.  Mi  vitt  to  AmmmS 
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in  the  chapel  at  Cannons  (near  Edgwan),  the 

seat  of  Handera  patron,  the  Diiko  of  Ch»n'l<w. 
During  these  years  Handel  devoted  himself 
alnuMt  «»ihMiT«ly  to  Italian  opera  ;  but,  with 
the  ever-inrTcnmnt^  opposition  of  the-  rival  fm-tion 
that  his  jealous  adversaries  had  created,  he  at 
lut  fodnd  hit  fomir  popnlarity  6st  diMppear- 
ing,  aad  let  aboiit  oonddering  how  h«  xoigfat 
beat  recover  his  oM  position  of  ascendancy. 
On  Feb.  23, 1732— just  fourdays&[ter  '8oearme,' 
one  of  his  beat  opeiaa,  had  bean  pndooad  with 

ConsiflcTalil V  rnori^  artiatir  than  financial  !?Tici"fss, 
'  lather'  was  revived  in  a  private  performance  by 
the  oUldna  of  tha  Ohapal  Bojal,  with  aomery, 
dfeaiea,  and  aotioii ;  it  taok  tha  popular  fiuioj, 
an  unscrupulous  sp^'oulator  announced  a  per- 
formance on  his  own  account,  and  the  composer, 
In  aelf^defenee,  prodnoed  tiia  wwk  in  paMio  at 

the  Haymarlcet  Theatre  (but  without  actiiiL;) 
on  May  2,  before  an  overflowing  and  vociferously 
enthusiastic  audience,  and  it  waa  repeated  fiTe 
timaa  with  equally  brilliant  success.  The  essenti- 
slly  practical  mind  of  Handel  instantly  grasped 
the  sitUAtion,  and  'Deborah'  and  'Athalish' 
wara  both  written  in  1738  to  -aieat  tbia  new 
demand  that  promised  so  well  ;  th  ii,  however, 
there  «e*>rned  to  ho  a  possibility  that  the  opera 
business  might  be  set  on  a  better  financial 
Ibotiag,  and  ao  tha  old  lofa  was  ren  wnd,  and 

t^n  more  sta^c  works  wore  produi'tni.  Hnt 
Ihin^  went  titianoially  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
bk  tha  spring  of  17S8  Bbadal  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  pay  his  debts,  to  accept  a  benefit 
concert ;  he  changed  his  mind  nf»iiin  and  in  July, 
.directly  the  opera  season  was  over,  ho  began  to 
woric  OB  *8anl/  and  for  tha  net  of  hia  life 
(except  for  two  unimportant  prodnrtion'?  in 
1789  and  1740)  bade  forewell  to  the  stage, 
nuidcl'a  lionaat  naaloMM  doaa  Um  ovary  oradit 
had  ta  gat  hia  UTing  out  of  his  adopted 
countrymen,  and  he  never  saorifl<^  thf»  ««lic^htf>9t 
particle  of  his  self-respect  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  mnaidan  $  bnt  atiU  it  iaaa  oartain  aa  anything 
in  musical  history  can  be  that  wr  would  npvnr 
have  had  the  '  Messiah '  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt ' 
but  for  tha  fidlma  of  their  oompoaer's  career  as 
a  fiuhionable  opvntio  imprasario.  He  turned 
to  oratorio  because  of  thp  probihihty  of  its 
paying  well,  not  baoauae  of  any  personal  impulse 
aithw  artiatio  or  davoibhMial ;  and  now  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  jHirsoua  know  hia  name 
solely  in  virtue  of  what  he  himself  acems  then 
to  have  regarded  aa  a  pin  aUtr.  After  '  Saul ' 
Mid  *lBraal  in  Bgypt.'  both  written  in  1738, 
there  vraa  a  pause  while  Handel  turned  for  the 
last  time,  in  '  Imeneo '  and  '  Deidamia,'  to  the 
ac«n«a  of  hia  old  triumphs  ;  than  he  aet  hia  (Smb 
ste^idily  forward  and  the  'Messiah,'  'Samson,' 
•Joseph,'  '  Belsha^izar,'  'The  Occasional  Ora 
torio,'  'Judas  Maccabfeus,'  'Alexander  Balus,' 
•Joshua,'  'Solomon,'  'Susanna,'  'Theodora,' 
and  'Jephtha'  foll  Dwo  l  all  in  the  succeeding 
ten  jean.    He  also  twice  revived  hia  early  '  II 


Trionfo  del  Tempo,'  with  additions  and  altera- 
tions, in  1737,  anH  (in  Knglish,  as  'The  Triumph 
of  Time  and  Truth')  in  1757,  besides  writing 
•Samela*  and  'Heicules'  (1748  ond  1744^ 
which  were  f  .illc  l  orattjrios  as  being  pro'iiunl 
in  the  same  manner  and  constructed  on  the  same 
genend  lina^  bat  an  not  in  any  way  of  a  religiooa 
character,  thon^  they  are  serious  in  mood  and 
thus  diflfer  from  a  work  like  *  Aoia  nnd  Oalfttaa,' 
which  ia  entitled  '  iierenata.' 

Oatrida  hia  adoptad  eonntiy,  KandaVa  infln* 
ence  on  thn  <  ourae  of  snbsetpient  nmsical  history 
has  been  extremely  slight,  almost  non-existent : 
but  in  England  it  has  been  overwhelming.  Even 
nt  the  outset,  however,  his  influence  was  confined 
to  a  certain  section  of  his  works  ;  it  ia  highly 
improbable,  for  example,  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  avaiy  hundrad  of  hia  opara  aira  hnvo  baan 
heard  anywhere  half-a-dozen  times  if  at  all  since 
the  operas  themselves  were  last  produced  in 
Handel's  lifetime,  and  many  of  them  ran  only 
for  a  few  days.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  the 
oratorios  dominated  ovpr  English  muRte  for  s 
full  century  or  more ;  aud  though  now  the 
infloanoa  ia  atHl  mora  oonoentmted,  and  many 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  oratorioe  themselves 
are  unknown  except  to  the  special  student,  yet 
still  the  '  Messiah,'  al  any  rate,  exercises  in  this 
country  a  sway  of  an  alinoat  unparalleled  char- 
actor,  Handel  is  still  n  sort  of  national  fLtish 
with  thottsanda  of  English  ^»eople  who  could  not 
for  thair  Iivaa»  whan  liatantng  ta  *l8i»al  in 
Egypt,'  see  any  difference  of  quality  between  a 
stupendous  effort  of  genius  like  'T}i»*  j^eople 
sliall  hear '  and  routine  hackwork  like  '  Their 
land  brought  ibrth  froga';  the  'Halleligah 
Chorus'  ia  part  of  their  rclif^ona  belief.'  It 
ia  no  doubt  tha  case  that  the  strictly  musical 
world  haa  within  tha  hut  generation  almost 
entirely  freed  itwlf  from  its  shackling  fetters, 
and  is  now  in  a  position  to  look  Handel  in 
the  face  as  a  very  great  man,  but  by  no  means 
tha  greatest ;  bnt  tiia  waif^t  of  tlia  daad  band 
is  still  hrivy.  Though  nmst  indeed  in  • 
fairness  acknowledge  that,  if  English  music 
had  to  be  crushed,  it  waa  aa  weU  that  the 
tyranny  should  ba  ao  banavolantlj  aariona ;  it 
tolerated  and  even  enoonrsped  port^^ntou? 
dulnesa,  but  it  set  its  face  like  a  flint  against 
mere  firivoUtj.  If  it  waa  naosasaTyferna  blindly 
to  bow  the  knee  for  all  that  time  to  one  single 
work,  no  doubt  tha  '  Mowiah '  waa  our  wiaot 
choice. 

>  BaiMM  WbU  »lt«c*Ui*r  •  fnat  a«mb«r  of  'HkI1«Io>Ji 
CThnnmi '  (th«r*  m«  two  ia  '  Daboralil,  Kst  ha  aa«ld  dstw  dmIw 
up  hU  «lnd  how  to •roaatiwto  th«  word.   Tha Soiulnattnc  i tbooA 

•til!  tiotqnit*  inviu-Ubt*!  »»r»toti  tn  th*  chonu  from  the  ■  tih' 

lUlidisI  Ur  toot*  j^''*'*^y  ^foMowaJ  th*  Ineomct  aacaatiMttliy  i 
tMMoualr :  Md  IB  VMOL  «l  <  Mbmk* Mlwny  M  Ckl^ 

J.  ^IJ.  J>^^  I  J 

^•ta<  |ik,sl«to-lB« 

vh«*  It  ia  obTioaa  Uwt  Randal  wkataS  thla  t^Ttkm.  ani  CM«d  t«l 
than  Dothlnc  about  tha  worda.  Vocal  woraa,  howvTvr.  fNMWttr 
'woMl' UtoMct«( Ihlof  "T""i  nTjlTriiii  »f|-|ililulliiaiSh 
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But  it  if  reiy  enriom  that,  wiUi  all  this 

passion  of  Handel- worsliip,  \vt'  shonH  have 
trtat«d  our  hero  with  such  painfully  scant 
mp«ct ;  no  other  eompooar  in  tha  tradd's  hiatory 
liM  &attmd  •sytbins  liko  tiio  indignities  that 
we  hare  heaped  upon  him.  The  score  of  the 
'  MesBiah '  i»  lull  of  careful  directione  which  nine 
hnndnd  aad  nin«ty-nin«  perfenmoiees  out  of  » 

thousunil  blniidlv  and  totally  ipnore  ;  and  no 
Anecdotes  of  Uaudel'a  unpariiameat&ry  violence 
of  language  towaida  all  ■tigers,  mala  ar  ftmale, 
Dvho  ventured  to  think  tli^  faiaw  batfear  than 
he  liid,  avail  to  prevent  our  modem  aonaJled 
*  great  aingors '  from  distorting  his  rhythm  out 
of  all  reoognitien,  and  inaorting  top  and  bottom 
notes  that  would  have  driven  him  wild.  We 
collect  armies  of  people  to  t^ce  part  in  thoee 
quaint  perfbrmanoes  known  as  Handel  Fasti vala, 
and  never  (till  a  cleansing  process  was  set  on 
foot  by  Sir  August  Manns)  troubled  even  to 
aee  whether  the  orchestral  parts  used  agrcod 
witii  ona  anothar ;  Uiough  it  ia  no  donbt  tnia 

that  a  good  many  hundreds  out  nf  a  total  of 
five  tbooaand  or  ao  may  sing  or  play  anything 
they  lika  without  tha  kaanaal  moDUiar  of  tiha 
audience  l>eing  in  the  laaat  dagiaa  tha  wiser. 
Something  has  been  done  in  recent  y<»An*  by  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  and  others  to  desimtcli  the 
'additional  aeoompanimanta*  of  Moaait  and 
Franz  and  Co^^tri  and  everyone  else  to  thn  limbn 
from  which  they  should  never  have  emei^ped  ;  ^ 
hot  it  mmtd  naad  a  hnndred'handad  Hannlaa 
to  daanaa  thoronghly  the  Augean  stable  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  which  is  chiefly  dn<-  to 
our  gross  neglect  of  elementary  schoUnihip. 
Almost  all  vocal  scores  hat  the  lataat  oontain 
rdji  .r  ls  the  like  of  whirh  Handel  never  wrote  ; 
and  even  yet  n  1 1  ]  y  &  comjiarati vely  small  numbar 
of  oigaaiatspUy  tha*])MdlIa»Bii*iii  *Stiil*iB 
n  manner  that  is  nuMUntalj  iaithlbl  or  avm 
reasnTi-thlv  decent. 

The  reaction  of  modem  •minded  cultured 
mmieiana  afaanat  Handel 'adoration  haa  pro- 
pressed  very  rapidly,  and  has  indor^d  pnnp  rather 
too  far  ;  his  greatness  lies  deep,  while  his  faults 
ara  all  on  the  anrraoab  and  loap  to  tha  ayaa  of 
every  one  not  blinded  by  tradition  and  associa- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  extraordinary 
musical  dulness  of  huge  tracts  of  the  oratorios, 
in  whieh  there  ia  neither  invention  nor  woik< 
mannhip—  nothing  but  the  mouldy  cnimbs  from 
an  18th-ccntuij  table ;  iiandel  seems  usually 
to  hnva  compoaad  in  a  tarrihle  hurry,  and 
probahly  not  vety  many  members  of  his  omni* 
vorons  and  indiwriminating  public  knew  his 
great  work  from  the  other.  He  was,  indeed, 
fiv  tooaaqr*8mQg  ahont  Ua  own  mnaie ;  aonndar, 

'  It  U  troa  thkt  Hourt't  «rrMi|«MMtt  ol  th« '  MtMlill.'  Itk«  moat 

Grrni^n  run**.  »»«  mnrty  (<>t  ■  p»irf«rtinBc»<  tn  k  mom  lh»t  larltMt 
an  i>rT»n  :  hut  lilill  hf  inlfht  hkrc  Jonr  th«  work  «tth  '^>n*j<1prmtil7 
Miara  twrmaoe  lut  the  urlgiiuJ.  Ci^tA.  *hu  tut  »u  l-'n^  rulfl  the 
m/tUHa  vorkl  of  Enclaivl,  hind  no  otk«r  moUrt  thun  t<i  it^d  to 
itm  WtlM.  At  Um  imMDt  tlm*  on«  and  Ui#  mm»  Ona  ■4«ertlMS 
tanr  <4  Tflwtmi  Mil*  tot '  Ad*  caS  OiriMw  -te  XoMft. 
MMMWiwin,  OMte.  aaSIJsil  as  ■■  salapwtaBl  tAmaiMimt 


fer  aiampk,  the  paawga  la  'Joahnn'  whava 

Aobiaii  remarks— 

O  who  esa  tail,  O  wbocaabesr 
Of  Igypti  aod  DOi  ahad  a  tw  ?— 


a  aentiment  whioh  tha  onihaitra  jmintiiatttly 
prooseda  to  illnatnta  aa  ftlkwt : — 


- — ^  ^ 

etc 

And  BO  on,  and  so  nn.  It  ia  true  that  almost 
all  the  great  composers  have  tamed  oat  a 
conaidaraDla  qnaatfty  of  interior  wnik;  but 
none  of  them  wrote  sudi  Taama  of  thia  aikrt  of 

bald  mbbish  s.s  Handel. 

And  yet  the  student  of  the  oratorios  lives  in 
n  atate  of  continual  excitement.  Ha  maj,  for 
eramplp,  bf  TTSfikinp  n  examination  of 

the  instrumental  movements,  and  steadily 
ploughing  through  tha  ovsrtuiea  <— all  of  which 
are  practically  (in  spite  of  occasional  stractuml 
difr»'renccs)  exactly  similar  in  tone  to  those  in 
the  o{>e.ras,  and  as  a  rule  still  more  uninteresting 
and  uncharacteristic — the  childiah  msrtial  inter- 
ludes  in  '  S  '  and  '  Joshua  '  :md  '  Ticlshazzar, ' 
or  things  like  the  cheerful  bustling  that  heralds 
the  aaorffioa  of  Japhtha'a  daughter  ;  and  then 
suddenly  he  cornea  across  a  flexibly  balanced 
and  vitalised  movement  like  the  ^parklin;; 
march  in  '  Judas  Maccabceus,'  or  the  Di>ad 
Ifatohes  in  '  Samson '  and  '  Saul ' — the  former 
pxtrfnifly  fine  and  the  latter  snridy  fas  Handel 
wrote  it)  one  of  the  greatest  little  things  in 
eziatence.  He  may  be  atodying  the  ledtntiTea, 
and  lamenting  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
living  spirit  that  breathes  through  those  of 
Purcell  or  Bach,  and  then  he  suddenly  cornea 
across  'Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart,'  or 
*  Ppj^prr  and  dr'pprr  atill,' ^  and  bis  crittr^al  ]>cn 
drop*;  numbly  from  his  band.  Ue  may  be 
reading  through  tiio  aeooad  part  of 'Israel  in 
Egypt,'  starting  after  *  The  horse  and  his  rider,' 
and  gradually  getting  sleepier  and  sleepier,  till 
he  uomes  to  '  The  people  shall  hear, '  when  he 
wakes  with  a  atart  to  the  conviction  that  the 
man  who  could  write  music  like  this  ^^-n^.  in 
spite  of  all  else,  one  of  the  supreme  com|*oeers 
of  tiia  world.  And,  indeed,  all  the  otatorhia  are 
full  of  Bxirprises  of  a  more  or  leas  similar  kind, 
except  the  '  Messiah  ' ;  in  this  there  is  no  donbt 
a  goo<l  ileal  of  ordinary  HandoliatiiRni,  but  it  is 

'  Th»  kbamo*  of  ovartura  to  '  lanai  In  Kffot '  to  npUlawl  by 
Anthr»'-«M  *t  Wmtttt  *mf  SSHl  WV/kM   I—  giTW  M  M 

intn>f<Mii«a. 

*  Whtck ha*  mo  anrtcf  mnnacti'm  s  t  ih -  i  .  <•.  with  'Wuft  hmk 
aiHali.'  «kkh  to  bbw  iia«MJilf  ^uita  lllaHtUu»Uif  toekad  am  to  It. 
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Mvw  wocM  tbAB  ll»t^  Mid  the  qiumti^  of  worik 

on  the  very  highest  plane  is  consid<'ral)ly  greater 
than  anywhere  elae.  After  all  jpoeaible  allow - 
anoea  hare  been  made  for  aaaiociationa,  the 
'  H&llelujab  Choms  *  remains  one  of  the  meet 
rolossal  things  in  art,  as  'He  shall  feed  his 
Hock  '  '  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
th«M  are  not  m  Um  nmnbers  that  (all  bat  Utds 

below  this  lofty  IpvpI. 

But  though  pieces  like  thow  we  have  been 
mentioning  tindoabtedly  repreaent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Handel's  gudOB,  yet  it  ia  in* 
tercsting  to  notice  how  in  many  cases  he  seems 
most  at  home  with  words  Uiat  have  non-religious 
aaioeiatioiia.'  We  need  not  dwell  on  '  Semele,' 
though  it  is  one  of  its  conij>o9er'8  most  unified 
and  most  attractive  works,  and  contains  some 
of  his  very  best  mnaic ;  like  itM  much  less  in- 
teresting com{)anion,  'Hercules,'  it  is  called  an 
oratot  iu  only  by  courtesy.  'TlieTriumph  of  Time 
and  Truth ' — a  sort  of  allegorical  though  not 
exactly  eeenlar  ontoiio — haa,  in  spite  of  ite 

•  |uite  unaccountable  Mgleet,  a  very  nnosoal 
pro{)ortion  of  numbers  full  of  striking  freshness 
and  real  indinduality  ;  the  choruses,  '  Come, 
ooroe,  live  with  pleasure,' '  Lo,  we  all  attend  on 
Flora,'  '  0  lif>w  great  the  glory,'  are  all  marked 
by  exi^uisite  grace,  and  in  the  airs,  '  Happy 
beaoty,*  *  Lovely  hnntf,*  *  Charming  beauty,' 
and  '  Cuanlian  angels,  0  protect  me '  (just  before 
the  final  Hallelujah  chorus),  comi^iratively  slight 
though  they  all  are,  there  is  similar  melodic 
beauty  and  real  artiatie  polish  not  so  very  often 
to  be  founfl  in  the  solo  numbers  of  the  more 
atriotly  religious  worka.  But,  leaving  these  aside, 
we  may  alraoet  say  that  wherever  in  the  ora- 
torios heathens  are  eet  direetly  side  by  aide  with 
Jews  or  Christians,  the  mnsic  of  the  former  will 
Ik-  the  more  striking.  Compare,  for  example,  in 
'8aal*tbe|rietQreei)aepo««ror*Alongthe  monster 
atheist  strode'  with  the  tame  respectability 
of  the  succeeding  '  The  youth  inspired  by  thee, 
O  Lord  '* ;  in  *  Belshaaar  •  the  mneio of  Daniel 
has  not  a  tithe  of  the  living  force  that  breathes 
through  that  of  the  Assyrian  revellers,  and  in 

*  Samson  '  it  would  be  haid  to  deny  that  on  the 
whole  Dagon's  worshippers  have  artistieally  the 
Irf'Ht  of  it,  so  far  as  the  chnruses  are  concernfid. 
And,  yet  again,  many  of  the  Christian  choruses 
in  *  Theodora* — on  the  whole  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  oratorios — are  no  doubt  extremely  fine  ; 
l)Ut  tlu  ic  is  something  about  such  flawless  little 
gems  as  '  Venus  laughing  from  the  skies '  and 
'Qneen  of  summer,  queen  of  love'  that  oomes 
to  US  like  a  fresh  breeze  into  a  slightly  stuffy 
room,  bringing  with  it  an  unmistakable  e<ho 
of  the  voice  of  the  great  Englishman  who  had 

i  Wbloll  ahoutd  \m  mng  by  a  atnf U  voir*  Uiroof hout ;  the  ahaurd 
dlTision  h«iw«ro  two  vUcm  la  a  tnullUun  wltkimit  Um  alifhUat 
mthortty  (rotn  th«  cotuyxmer. 

*  Indcad,  moat  of  the  lundeUni  »bi>  havr  rnwi  with  eqnal  dlapM> 
•Umatacara  throuch  all  th<-  oprnui  ami  all  tlie  iirat»ri<m  would  |>rab- 
ably  Tw  Inclined  to  a»ert  that,  oo  the  whole,  the  musical  value  of 
Ihr  xOo  nambera  In  the  foniMr  woHu  leooniuderxbly  the  hl(her. 

'  Thoogh  thU  Utter,  Indeed,  to  ntt  ftltofether  llauder*  original 
worki  ttto wet ttwB—biWMctod  with  Vri«'a'TiO«aw.' 


Fbst  stiafB  lepeatsd  to 


then  been  half  a  century  in  his  grave.  To 
trace  the  influence  of  Purcell  on  Handel  is 
indeed  a  deeply  interesting  study  ;  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  mnsio  of  this  seonlar  tinge  (the 
very  beautiful  duet  in  '  Athaliah,*  ^Joya  be- 
fore our  eyes  appearing,'  and  Delila's  air  in 
'  Samson, M  y  faith  and  tru  th , '  are  perhaps,  with 
parts  of  the  '  Utrecht  Te  Deum,'  the  only  other 
noteworthy  instances),  and  where  it  is  at  all 
visible  it  ia  curiously  thorough.  In  '  Queen  of 
summer,'  for  example,  not  only  is  the  thythm 
one  of  Purcell's  most  characteristic  hall-marks, 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  in  the  Htrict 
work  of  any  great  comjioser  but  these  two  ol  the 
progression  in  the  fourteenth  bar,  which  viohUes 
what  seems  (thuugh  it  is  not  always  mentioned 
in  text-books)  to  be  the  most  rigid  of  the  general- 
isations that  make  np  what  we  call  tiie  'laws  of 
harmony.* 

But  these  more  than  half  secular  movements, 
brilliant  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  arc  usually 
oomparatively  aUght  in  texture  and  design  ;  for 

Hamlcl  in  his  really  greatest  moods  we  mast 
look  elsewhere.  We  can  make  what  allowances 
we  like  for  the  frequent  lack  of  any  distinctive- 
ness of  thematie  material,  for  the  acres  of  com- 
placent commonplaces,  for  the  imjMisitig  cff'ects 
that  consist  merely  of  massively  reiterated  tags  ; 
but  beyond  them  all  there  is  the  great  genius. 
When  he  was  working  in  earnest,  ho  iK)sse«aed 
a  mastery  over  a  {larticular  kind  of  choral 
technique  that  no  other  com]K>ser  before  or  since 
has  even  approached  ;  the  part-writing  is  veiy 
simple,  and  yet  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  pro- 
cure that  extraordinary  balanced  clearness  of 
sound.  His  ehords  ring  like  bells ;  and  he  can 
hurl  himself  straight  through  the  rules  of  i»ro- 
feesorial  orthodoxy  with  an  effect  aatoniahiog  in 
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iti  bcOliADce.*    And  he  does  not  Attempt  to 

enter  fields  in  which  is  Jiot  at  home  :  'The 
iui|;btj  power  in  whom  we  trust '  in  '  AthaUah,' 
is  the  soUtuy  uid  dirtmetly  nnsnooeiMral  eimit]»- 
tioii  of  the  typical  German  chumle  chorus,  and 
in  no  other  case  did  he  venture  on  anything 
alien  to  his  own  natural  style  or  unintelligible 
t»  the  public  oil  whose  pulse  he  kept  so  carefol 
a  fin^'pr.  But  still,  in  his  great  chnml  v,  f>rk  there 
is  any  ajuount  of  variety.  He  can  be  grandly 
itefni,  M  ia  *£nvy,  eldest-born  of  hell*  in 
'  Saul,'  or  '  By  slow  degrees  the  wrath  of  God ' 
in  '  Belshazzar,'  or  'Tremble,  guilt' in  'StttMUIty' 
with  its  glorious  chief  subject ; — 

wrath  di-TiM    oat  •  ttrtfm  tha  vtod. 

He  can  be  deeply  pathetic,  as  in  '  Fall'n  is  the 
Coe  '  in  *  Judas  ^Maccabffiue, '  or  '  Mouru,  Israel ' 
in  '  Saul,'  or '  And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed ' 
in  '  Isra*-!  in  P^ypt.'  If  wr  u  i  h  for  impressive 
strength,  there  are  'JUow  long,  O  Lord'  in 
*8iiauuin,'  'How  daric,  0  Lord,  art  tiij doereea' 
in  *  Jepbtiia,'  or  '  Earth,  tremble '  in  *  BBtber '  * ; 
if  for  rair.t\!ron>^  brilliance,  there  are  '  Praise  the 
Lord  with  harp  and  tongue'  in  'Solomon/ or 
*  Sing  mito  God '  in  'Judas  Maccab«iis,'or  'Then 
ronnd  about  thr  starry  throne'  in  'Samson.' 
And  these  are  only  a  mere  casual  handful  from  a 
rich  store,  white  wo  hm  not  Bontloned 
the  '  Meid«h*;  and  if  wa  seek  fiirtbor  whether 
for  delicate  grace  or  dramatic  realism,  the 
'^Nightingale  chorus  in  'Solomon  or  thesupreme 
'DttriniesB'  ohomsin  'ItrMl'  will  give  us  all 
we  want.  An<l  though  as  a  general  rule  Handel 
never  troubled  himself  to  give  any  specially 
subtle  rendering  of  his  words,  yet  the  sombrely 
impressive  end  of  '  Theodora '  (which  is  {lerhapt 
on  the  whole,  after  '  Saul,'  the  best  of  the  less- 
known  oratorios)  shows  that  hecould occasionally 
go  d^per  than  the  critics  who  have  blainsd  him 

for  the  '  ineffective  close  *  ;  while  things  like  the 
'Horse  and  his  rider'  chorti^  in  'Israel,'  or 
'Hear  us,  0  God'  in  'Samson,'  in  tiieir  mas- 
sively simple  treatment  of  situations  where 
piotorr  i1i -ni  mi'^ht  <^nsilv  V.r  rarried  too  far, 
mark  tiie  ditlerenoe  between  the  sure  Judgment 
of  Handel  at  his  best  and  lesser  men's  vague 
attempts  at  dramatic  accuracy.  Probably  m  st 
pr-oris  wnnld  agree  that,  taking  them  all  m  all, 
the  general  average  of  the  solo  music  in  the 
oratorios  is  inforiortothatof  the  choral — indeed, 
th'  re  is  i>erha[>9  no  oratorio  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual airs  are  so  nearly  always  distinctive  as 
th^  are  in  seenlar  works  like  *  Aeis  and  Oaktea ' 

t  l*cH»*pa  th«  Sacat  anmpto  of  thta  to  to  b*  found,  not  In  Uiv 
onturUm.  bat  In  tbifvlf  '  L' AUecro'  ('Mirth.  wtththMve  mt»n  to 

liy^  'I. 

>  la  U>«  nkldl*  of  ti>«  I<m«  Atm, '  Ha  *tmm  inmivrnt  wvm.' 


or  '  Teseo ' ;  but  nevertheless  Handel  surely  wrote 
notliing  nobler  than  '  Angels  ever  hriuht  and 
fair  or  '  Total  eclipse  'or  '  Ue  was  des^iised '— r 
totakeamerehaphasaidseleeti<HD.  And,  indeed, 
occasionally  we  find  in  the  oratorios  a  sort  of 
personal  characterisation  that  is  hardly  ever-  - 
though  there  are  exceptions  -seen  in  the  ofteras, 
though  the  secular  concert  works  show  itstrongly ; 
almost  all  xhv  music  of  .Tephtha's  daughter  Tphis 
is  as  girlish  a»  Handel  could  well  manage  tu  be, 
Manoah  in  'Samson'  is  a  definite  figure,  and 
both  Susanna  and  her  attendant  are  portrayed 
with  real  ilistinctivenosH.  It  in  a  j>ity,  however, 
that  some  of  the  best  and  bcbt-knowu  solo  musio 
is  hardly  ever  heard  except  when  illegitiniately 
dctacheil  from  it.«i  context:  in  '  Samson  *  both 
'  Let  the  bright  seraphim '  and  '  Beturn,  O  Uod 
of  hosts'  are  integral  parts  of  ehomses,  and  in 
'  Jephtha '  '  Deeiier  and  deei>er  still '  and  the 
chorus  'How  dark,  0  Loifl,  are  thy  decrees' 
form  one  united  whole.  Elaborate  recitatives 
like  this  last  are  not  at  all  ooannon  in  the  ora- 
torios, butwlien  tbey  do  occur,  thry  i  u^r.ally 
remarkable ;  there  are  several  particularly  hue 
examples  in  '  Sanl  *  which  strike  a  note  of  die* 
tinction  that  is  practically  unknown  in  Handcfs 
ordinary  introductory  reoiUitives. 

The  Handeliau  English  oratorio  is  something 
tui  pvnsftit;  it  hsd  no  sort  of  preoniser,  and 
apart  from  some  slight  relics  in  tlie  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Spohr  and  some  rather  clearer 
ones  in  those  of  Mendelssohn,  it  has  left  no 
traces  in  the  work  of  any  great  man.  Kinship 
witli  the  previous  religious  music  of  Handel's 
own  countrymen  is  practically  indiscoverable ; 
it  is  far  doeer  to  the  models  of  the  Italians^ 
Ajmrt  from  the  'Mt-ssiah,' which occupiesa unique 
position,  the  Haudehan  oratorio  is  an  'enter- 
tainment,' sometimes  consisting,  like  'Suluniou' 
and  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  chiefly  of  imiwsing 
choruses,  'sometimes,  like  '.losejih'  and 
'Jephtha,' of  a  judicious  blcud  of  Biblical  history 
and  deewous  'love<interest,' sometimes  again  of 
vivid  drama,  like  'Saul'  and  'Helshazzar' ;  but 
compand  with  Schtitz  or  Bach,  it  is  always 
'of  the  eartli,  earthy.'  The  atmosphere  of  the 
theatres  in  which  they  were  produced  hsiigs 
round  them  all  (certain  pages  indee<i.  (  S]u  cially 
in  'Joseph'  and  'Susanna,'  seem  impcrotively  to 
demand  gestare  end  jnoTement) ;  and  yet  they 
are  sharply  differentiated  from  the  Italian 
nratorios  by  the  enormous  str^  which  lliev 
lay  on  chorai  utterance,  not  by  any  means 
exolnsively  as  representing  the  sentimenti  of 
nrfnn:  in  the  story  but  equally  or  even  more 
trei{ueutly  as  representing  the  reflections  of  the 
religionsly-minded  listener.  But  still  these 
rellections  ars  always,  so  to  sjeak.  external; 
North  German  piotiBm  found  sin;^ularly  little 
echo  in  the  breast  of  the  Georgian  Londoner, 
whether  Christian  or  Jew,'  for  whom  Handel 

Si 
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wrote,  who  wonld  probably  have  regavM  fhe 
*  MatthauB  Passion '  as  both  inteniely  boring 
and  indecently  personal.  Yet  all  our  rercrence 
for  the  greater,  silent  man  at  Leipzig,  who  had 
tp  nS&r  a  eentnry  of  ir«]l>iii^  totel  oegleot 
before  he  began  to  romo  to  his  own,  should 
never  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Handel,  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  hie  head,  is  also  among 
the  immortals. 

A  brief  paragraph  must  be  devoted  to  the 
still  more  or  less  burning  question  of  the 
'  plagiariamt '  in  Haadd't  oratariot.  W«  iratd 
not  dwell  on  his  adaptations  of  his  own  Italian 
Seoalar  duets  in  the  '  Messiah,'  or  of  his  in- 
•tramental  music  in  '  Israel  in  Eigypt'  and  else- 
whora,  or  on  his  fraqomt  trsnaferances  of 
material  from  one  large  work  to  another  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  more  or  leas  dose  parallels  in  the 
VWK  of  Oilier  great  compoMn.  Bnt  ho  alto 
'conveyed'  largely  from  the  music  of  others, 
his  appropriations  ranging  from  mere  quotation 
of  melodic  phrases  or  figures  of  aosompaniment 
to  Tirtiial  trmuscriptions  of  entire  mororoonti. 
A  *Te  Deum '  by  Urio  is  laifl  under  large  con- 
tributions for  the  '  Oettingeu  To  Deum/  'Saul,' 
and  two  or  tiirse  other  worin ;  large  titeli  of 
'Israel  in  Egypt '  are  very  intimately  connected 
with  a  'Magnificat'  by  Erba,  and  the  chorus 
'£^pt  was  glad  when  they  departed,'  in  the 
■ame  work,  la  an  almoataxaet  oopy  of  an  organ 
canzona  by  Kerl  ;  and  scattered  tip  and  down 
the  oratorios  we  find  borrowings  from  a  sercnata 
by  Stradella,  soma  dnets  by  Clari,  har|>sichord 
pieces  by  Muflat,  and  varioua  other  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of  works  by  many  other  com- 
posers of  slightly  previous  or  contemporary 
data.  Many  of  theoa  an  no  donbt  mere 
quotations  which  Handel  has  fused  so  closely 
with  his  own  work  that  there  is  no  traco  of 
inoongroity  of  style,  bnt  all  shadeo  of  the 
appiopriaUng  process  can  ha  traced  right  up  to 
tha  penning  of  what  are,  practically  entirely, 
non*Uandelian  movements,  such  as  the  above- 
nrationad  dioma,  whfeh  ia  pare  Kari,  and  (alio 
in  'Israel  in  Egypt')  'He  is  my  God,'  'Thou 
sentest  forth  thy  wrath,'  and  'The  earth 
swallowed  them,'  which  are  virtually  pure 
Erba.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  force  of  traditional  association  that  the 
suspicions  of  a  scholar  like  Mendelssohn  (who 
aditad  '  bnol '  for  tha  English  Handal  Society), 
man  never  aroused  by  the  heavy  lifeless 
part -writing  of  these  movements,  especially 
Erba's,  which  is  quite  unlike  Handel's  technical 
nothoda  at  any  time  of  his  Ufa  ;  and  Hawkins 
actually  printed  Kerl's  canzona  in  his  History 
as  an  interesting  example  of  that  composer's 
style  without,  apparently,  recognising  in  any 
WKf  its  Handelian  bearing^  Confronted  with 
these  startling  facts,  some  ardent  Handelian 
worshippers  have  been  put  to  great  shifts  in 
order  to  praoerTe  thoir  haro'a  diaiaotHr,^  while 

aHk  1^1—  mmr  k  ItaS  fiwHiS  la  tt* 


the  extremists  on  the  o^er  lida  hava  indwUiid 

in  rousing  moral  sermons  ;  but  perh^M  amr 
all  a  middle  course  is  the  most  in  accordanos 
with  a  reasoned  judgment.  The  primaiy  thing 
to  ha  remembered  iitha  aKtraordinary  [irwalsaaa 

at  this  i>eriod  of  Pasticcios,  whether  selections 
from  the  work  of  only  one  or  ot  many  diiferent 
composers:  the  English  ballad  opera,  which 
arose  at  this  time,  remained  artistically  an  olla 
podrida  to  the  end  of  its  dajrs,  and  Handel 
himself  brought  out  several  operas  which  were 
manly  'liuroarite  ain'  atmng  together,  whila 
having  no  apparent  objection  to  interpolate 
entirely  disconnected  songs  (sometimes  in 
Italian)  in  order  tu  secure  the  success  of  the 
oratorios,  and  producing  large  works  that  were 
little  more  than  rf'-fianffis  of  old  music  of  his 
own.  Before  we  blame  Handel,  we  must 
remember  that  no  otinr  great  oompoear  aver 
lived  in  a  society  where  it  was  considered  in- 
teresting and  important  to  advertise  a  work  as 
'  new  and  original '  ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  raflaet  on  mattan  of  artiatie  morality  t» 
ranio,  so  to  speak,  and  we  may  charitably 
recollect  that  he  frequently  wrote  in  a  very 
terrible  hurry.  Bat  still  hia  onoonaoionaUe 
and  quite  unparalleled  greediness  is  very 
deplorable  ;  the  case  of  the  forced  retirement 
from  England  of  Bononcini  is  not  altogether 
aimflar,  as  tha  madrigal  of  Lotti  which  eanaed 
the  scandal  was  exhibited!  in  a  cnnijH'tition,  and 
not  under  circumstances  where  the  Pastiocio* 
idea  could  even  remotely  be  entertained,*  but 
still  no  doubt  Handel's  enemies  would  hava 
made  excellent  ca}»itAl  out  of  the  works  of  Erba 
and  the  rest,  had  they  discovered  them.  It 
may  be  qnita  tma  tiiat  'originality  oonatata  in 
the  whole ' ;  but  a  whole  of  which  the  chief 
jiarts  are  by  some  one  e1s«  is  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly.  We  can  indeed  distinguish  five 
grades  of  unannotated  musical  borrowing  (ax- 
cluding  the  use  of  folk-music,  in  which,  however, 
all  can  be  traced)  ;  the  quotations  may  be, 
from  tiia  composer's  point  of  visfw,  laoogniaabla 
— firstly,  by  all  his  listeners  without  exception, 
as  with  the  North  Germans'  use  of  chorale- 
melodies — secondly,  by  all  miuiicians,  as  with 
Elgar's  quotations  from  Mendelssohn  in  hia 
'Enigma'  variations — thinlly,  by  all  mtisicians 
of  'up-to-date  taste,' as  with  Bach's  adaptations 
from  Dienpart  in  hia  Enf^iih  anitaa— fborthly, 
by  the  ]>er8ons  immediately  concerned,  as  with 
Braluns's  quotations  from  a  song  byStcx'kbausen 
iu  his  '  Es  liebt  sicb  ao  lieblich  im  Lenze,'  sent 
to  tha  aingw  aa  a  prsaent  on  an  oeoaaion  of 
family  n|f«ioii|g— lUUiIy ,  aa  will*ni^  invariably 

ifuHeat  TimMot  IVcntihCT-  1908,  hjr  Mr.  P.  Ko>iinji"n.  wbi  »Tr>:<" 
Uukt  Ul«  worka  ot  Urio  Md  Krfaa  art  sot  bj  Uioa*  compoarr*  bat  by 
IUimM,  harinf  ban  written  kt  tb*  tmtXX  town*  of  tk«  mm  vmmm 
In  Nortb  lUlT.  B«ttlitoMtiDanef«M11teBtthupUaan>te.aa< 

doM  not  touch  th«  qoaBtloa  of  Intarnal  •rldmce  ;  u>d  Korl  and  Vkm 
rpit  •till  ronuUn. 

'  It  U.  howerer.  hy  no  ineani  certain  the  •Tl<1»nc»  mU«^#d 
bjr  Hawkln.l  that  Ikinom  inl  rrally  meant  to  paw  u(T  l>>ttl  •  vj-t 
■a^^^ra  ;  and  hia  proud  'i^JJI^^^^j^g^*''*^  ^  Attmm 
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with  Hudel,  Mid  twy  ngwttri>iy,  by  pvolMibly 

no  one  at  all. 

As  w«  bav«  seeiif  HMidel's  Italian  oratorio* 
«w«  menlj  aehow  of  fha  older  type,  and  bid 
no  real  inflaence  on  his  English  masterpieces. 
Aik!,  ind^pd,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
Italian  oratono  la  that  of  the  gradual  extinction 
of  tlM  aadiBt  tjrpo ;  •trielly  speaking,  it  to  iioi 

nodim  oratorio, but  ancient  oratorio  in  fxhrinis. 
Bat  ttill,  though  ita  last  days  were  brightened 
hf  ao  aUHie  worthy  to  ba  compared  with 
OhUbI's  for  ml  mbtio  wtlrtic  insight,  th«M 
are  yet  works  that  show  glimiw^s  of  fine  music, 
and  several  names  seem  to  demand  mention,  if 
oiily  9M  hiotorioal  ImdiiMMrfcit 

The  tradition??  of  the  beat  features  of  tho 
oratorios  of  musicians  like  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
•sd  Stradella  lingered  indeed  for  some  eon- 
ddeiafalo  time.  Lotti's  work  in  this  direction 
showH  much  that  is  of  }ii;^'h  vahie,  amd  Marcello's 
corioualy  named  '  oratorio  a  t^uattro  voci ' — '  U 
P!«nto  •  11  Bito  dolle  qtiattro  Stagioiii  dell*  oiiiio 
].•■:  !a  M orte,  Esaltazione,  e  Coronazioue  di 
Maria  seuipre  Vergine  Assunta  in  Ciclo  ' — con- 
tains  some  fine  dignified  music,  and  shows  in 
the  alto  aria  'Maria,  Madre  d'Amor'  a  singularly 
beautiful  Sioiliano,  which  is  r>'fi1!v  equal  to  all 
but  the  very  linest  of  Handel's  songs  in  that 
iiuMm>  LM*g'8Mi«aEkiifttlOdvirio'hM 
also  much  of  very  considerable  interest ;  some 
of  ita  choruses  ( partiCTilarly  '  Di  quanta  |)ena  h 
fnitta ' )  show  line  strong  solid  workmanship, 
thoag^  on  the  whole  it  can  perhaps  hardly 
compare  with  other  If  fmitcl y  litnrLriral  sacred 
muaic  from  his  pen,  nor  with  certain  sacred 
CHitfttu  for  Kilo  TcneM.  Pecgolfisi  prodoead  ft 
Christmas  oratorio,  and  also  a  sacred  drama 
entitled  *  La  Convcrsione  di  8.  Guglielmo,'  into 
which  comic  intermezzi — after  the  very  curious 
Ihohum  of  those  days  (17S1) — ^were  inlatiduoed ; 
ond  this  marks  the  hri:inninp^  of  the  decline. 
Too  much  has  indeed  been  made  of  the  mere 
foot  that  rellgiotit  subjects  were  frequently 
glvan  stage;  presentation — from  the  earliest 
mystery-play  down  to  '  Parsifal,'  such  things 
hare  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  purest 
but  tiio  real  oanaa  of  the  daeaj  waa 
that  there  was  not  the  least  attempt  at  any 
elevation  of  style,  and  that  these  lapses  from 
the  true  path  were  not  mere  oooasional  accidents 
(as  had  happened  before),  but  settled  habits 
that  w»rr  frnnkly  avowed  by  the  composers, 
and  frankly  welcomed  by  their  listeners.  Por> 
|Km'a  'Santa  Eugenia,'  one  of  the  early  worka 
of  Iii-i  Roman  period  (the  autograj^i  is  dated 
13  1721),  though  not  intended  for  stage 
presentation,  does  its  best  to  look  like  an  opera, 
wish  iti  twenty  diangaa  of  aoana  ia  the  flnt 

1  TIm  MR.  or  this  work  in  th*  Biitlab  MoMnm  baa  Ui«  word 
'OrtgiiiMl*'  la  Um  UtUn  at  tb«  bottom  of  th»  tltl^fwt*— pr»- 
■OwMy  to  abow  that  U  It  not,  Itka  •»  munj  wnrk*  >jf  the  pariod, 
•  I— dmlti  Tba  luuae  ot  th»  auUtor  ot  tha  wont*  haa  baan  earafollT 
anaad.  battka  vonta  'dalU  CatapaffiiikdlOaaS'aa  JoiktolnaM; 
la  tatajjaj^gaji  aiga  ofa^OTfanaatiaa  of  tha  woffc  taaoMaaoMBiry 


ao^  and  seventeen  in  tha  aeeond ;  and  in  spite 

of  rnrtain  rrli'-s  of  scclntfaess  and  dignity  (a-i  in 
Kugeuia's  really  pathetic  *Tu  laoero  esangue 
oon  pena 

ittfinita'X  the  wotk  aa  a  whole  ia 
thoroughly  stilted  and  oooaaumaHy,  aa  in  the 

introductory  siiifonia,  »inij>]y  vn1|£TMr  Men 
like  Piocinni  (whose  'Jonathan  '  ia  perhajis  bis 
best  Vork)  and  SaaeUiri — who  had  both  an 
inclination  towards  the  serious  in  art— did,  it 
is  true,  eometlung  to  stem  the  current ;  and 
JommmTa  *La  Passione  di  noetro  Signore  Oieaa 
Oriato,*  which  was  highly  successful,  and  had 
the  honour  of  1^  iu;^  r*  j  t  inted  in  London,  tried, 
with  much  address,  to  combine  the  'elegance 
and  taate'  whieh  the  oompoeer^a  pattona  de- 
manded with  a  certain  sort  of  solidity  of 
technique.  But  JommelU's  work,  though  one  of 
the  b<wt  of  its  age  in  this  field,  is  painfully 
dull  on  the  whole ;  and  almoat  the  only  thing 
that  ia  really  noteworthy,  is  the  remarV-nMn 
ending  of  the  last  chorus  of  the  first  p^t  on 
the  omeaolved  dominant  hannony  to  tiie  woida, 
'peusact,  i>ensaci ' — an  emotional  effect  which 
anticipates  by  nearly  a  century  Schumann's  'Im 
wiinderschonen  Monat  Mai. '  And  the  'Assalonne ' 
of  Cimaroaa,  wheae  main  line  (for  which  he  had 
area!  genius)was  comedy  opera,  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  merely  the  refuse  of  Handel  mixed 
up  with  tiiat  of  Haydn,  phia  a  Twy  oonridemUa 
amount  of  bouncing  good-humour  ;  the  music 
frequently  bustles  abotit  on  a  sint^le  hftrmony 
for  pages  on  end,  and  tiie  warnor  Joab,  who  is 
a  soprano  giaatly  addicted  to  top  O'a,  ezprsesea 
the  sentiment  '  Lagriniate  il  cor  nel  seno  *  by 
empty  twirlinga  on  one  syllable  for  fourteen 
ban  at  a  Mme.  Hie  otatorioa  of  Zingarells  and 
Guglielmi  are  atmilarly  full  of  bald  triviality; 
and  Sarti,  Salieri,  and  Paer,  who  were,  espe- 
cially  the  first-named,  men  of  decidedly  more 
mark,  atill  prodvoed  in  this  field  nothing 
that  possessf  g  any  sort  of  vitality.  Not  indeed 
that  thej  did  not  attempt  to  do  things  on  a 
somewhat  large  scale ;  in  the  extraote  Aram 
Peer's  •  11  Trionfo  dcUa  Chieea '  which  are  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  very 
elaborate  movement  * Dio  pietoso,  dio  clemeute,' 
with  a  beae  aria  ibr  an  Angel  oomUned  with 
two  3e}>arate  choira,  one  of  female  voircs  '  coro 
d'  eoo  celeste  da  lontano,'  and  the  other  an 
ordinary  four- part  choir  of  worshippers — the 
whole  accompanied  by  a  full  soft  orohfletra, 
with  clarinot-s  and  harp,  bnt  no  trumpets  and 
drums,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood -wind  toii. 
Bat  ezperimente  of  this  kind,  whieh  were  not 
uneoinmon,  have  hardly  ever  any  real  sign  of 
vitality  about  them ;  Italian  oratorio  was  indfw^d 
dying,  and  it  expired  in  its  absolute  fusion  with 
opera  in  Rossini's  '  Mosi  in  Ei^tto,'  which  waa 
originally  written  for  the  stage  (and  was  bo 
performed,  with  two  different  librettos  on  Uie 
subjeeta  of  the  Hennit*  mid  *Zora' 

respectively,  at  London  theatree  in  1822  and 
1850^  bat  waa  abo,  onder  the  oomposer'a  own 
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f^ircction,  entitled  'oratorio,'  and rety  frequently 
pfsHonoed  in  the  concert-room.  This  carious 
work  muks  tlia  final  eztinoCion  of  any  tiaoe 
of  t!m  religioas  spirit,  which  still  lingered  very 
fitfully  iu  Pai'r  :  and  it  is  the  groissest  calumny 
to  the  race  that  hoa  produced  the  motit  purely 
■pirittul  raligioiu  mado  in  existence  to  place 
Rassini's  antics  to  the  crcfHt  of  hia  Italian  Hlood. 
He  was  indeed  simply  a  keen  man  uf  bubineHSwith 
a  genius  tor  a  otrtain  Mud  of  light  opera,  who 
took  his  religious  commissions  as  they  came ; 
and  the  vulgarity  and  triviality  with  whicli 
these  pages  teem  rouse  curious  reflections  as  lu 
the  inteUigeiioe  of  the  eommittesa  ct  the  Saoitd 
Harmonic  Society  and  the  anthriritiea  of  Exeter 
Hall  in  the  days  when  this  prcxiuction  passed 
at  devotional  mmie.  A  good  many  numbers 
might  indeed  be  made  into  qvdte  pleasing 
filets,  and  there  in  a  cerUui  .miount  of  fair 
operatic  work  iu  other  tliau  dauce- rhythms ; 
bat  we  oan  almoit  imag^Be  Roaetni  irith  hie 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  writing  page  after  page  of 
impressive-looking  ensembles  in  crowds  of  partn 
(which,  on  investigation,  prove  to  consist  of 
mere  childish  doubling),  and  reflecting  that, 
when  the  poor  little  phrase  tlint  forms  the  whule 
of  the  famous  'Dal  tuo  steiiato  soglio'  has  been 
repeated  often  enough,  the  andienoe  oannot 
)iel])  thinking  it  fine  when  it  blares  out  at  last 
in  the  major.  But  the  work  is  hi.Htorically 
important  as  the  last  of  its  line,  and  as  a 
monoment  of  eaeeeHfVil  impoeitioa  ;  and  the 
modem  student  may  af.TfT.ihly  while  away  some 
short  time  in  contemplation  of  tho  curious 
fiolka-like  preeentation  of  Moeee*  prophecy  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Israel  over  its  sufferings, 
or  of  the  display  of  the  audacity  of  Pharaoh 
and  hia  son  Amenoj  iiw  by  their  continual 

[  4   1^  rhythm  in  contrast  to  the 

more  pious  orotchet  measure  of  Moses  and  the 
laFBeUtea. 

With  '  Mos^  in  Egitto '  Italian  oratorio  was 
practically  silenced  for  seventy  years  ;  a  very 
few  works  were  indeed  produ<»d  by  composers 
of  Italian  race  but  cosmo7>olitan  careeri,  which 
chiefly  saw  the  li:::^htn:it'qi  !i  t!u  ir  native  country, 
and  anyhow  are  of  very  slight  importance.  But 
at  the  eloee  <^  the  IMfa  centaiy  it  wee  re- 
▼ived^  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Lorenzo  Perosi,  whose  works  were  nrged 
upon  Europe  for  several  years  by  tlie  whole 
driving  fbroe  of  the  Roman  Chnroih,  which  has 
since  been  directed  towards  another  ^nf\  much 
worthier  composer.  Pwoei's  wodn  is  of  consider- 
able hiatofical  inteieet;  and  he  was  }>crh;ips 
eomewhat  unfairly  handled  by  critics  not  in  per- 
sonal symp.itliy  with  his  outlook. '  Hi"^  numerous 
oratorios — '  The  Resurrection  ot  Lauasua '  is  as 
typical  ea  any— remind  ni  indeed,  in  one  way, 
more  of  Haydn'a  worka  than  of  any  othera; 


there  is  the  similar  attitude  of  the  rnli^^inujily- 
minded  child.  Not  indeed  that  Pwoei  u  strictly 
mnaeelly  worthy  (^mention  in  the  eame  hnafh ; 
he  seems  like  a  naive  southern  boy,  playing 
innocently  with  material  that  he  cannot  really 
handle.  The  music  Hows  on  anyhow,  in  aimless 
meandoringe  that  suggBit  alternately  imperfMt 
rennnisct  riw^  ot  \\'.'if::icr  and  of  Palestrina  ;  it 
is  almoet  always  t^uite  inetfectual,  and  tonnda 
like  the  oaanal  extemporisation  of  a 
dreamer,  bat  it  is  also  entirely  inoflfen^ive,  i 
aw]  sincere,  and  in  its  vague  (  hildi-ih  way  not 
ai  ail  unattractive.  But  it  ax  all  probability 
the  only  ml^ieiia  mnaic  prodneed  by  an  Italian 
of  any  sort  of  note  since  the  16th  century  that 
is  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  aeoalarity.^  The 
pessimiete  of  the  Council  of  Trent  may,  accord- 
ing  to  the  well-known  story,  have  thought  that 
they  ha<i  discovered  a  firm  bulwark  in  PaU-strina, 
but  the  coming  of  the  great  ilood  was  only 
delayed,  not  averted. 

While  Italian  religious  music  was  waning 
more  and  more,  German  oratorio-composers  of  the 
generation  after  J.  S.  Bach  were  torn  by  diverse 
forces ;  on  the  one  hand  was  the  influence  of 
the  Passion -music,  on  the  other  that  of  Italian 
opera,  the  iashionable  amusement  of  all  puacme 
of  proper  onltore  and  taste.  Thia  straggle  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  foreign  strikes  deeply 
across  all  the  nmsic  of  the  1 8th  century  in  aU 
countries  north  of  the  Alps  ;  in  Grermany  we  see 
how  Haydn  and  Mozart  looked  both  ways,  and 
it  was  inrlre  i  orily  the  patriotic  uprising  at  the 
iall  of  l^apoiuou  that  hnaily  nationalised  German 
moaie.  Some  were  led  more  one  way  than  the 
other,  but  others  tried  to  keep  the  balance  fiuriy 
even  ;  fJraun,  for  example,  wrote  l>oth  German 
and  lUilian  ojn'ras,  and  though  his  style  owed 
far  more  to  Italian  intluenco  than  to  any  other, 
yet  liis  'Drr  Td,]  .K.sii,'  hy  which  aluiic  hig 
£anie  has  survived,  is  in  design  a  Passion-oratorio 
on  the  atrict  North  German  modeL  It  atarti 
at  onoe,  without  any  preamble,  with  the  '0 
Hauptvoll  ninturifl  Wnrid»Mi '  chorale-tune  with 
which  Bach  8  '  ibiatihaua -Passion  '  renders  ua  so 
familiar;  aevnal  more  are  introdnoed  in  the 
course  of  tho  work,  and  Ir^ti  r  on  the  Chorale  with 
base  solo  is  obviously  modelled  on  Bach'a  stnio- 
toiee.  There  are  plenty  of  nmnben,  audi  aa 
the  lirst  and  last  choruses,  the  baaa  redtative 
immediately  after  tho  death  of.Iisus,  and  several 
other  recitatives,  which  show  much  really 
pathetie  eifffeeeion  and  are  thoroughly  etneeie 
and  solidly  goofl  music  ;  but  at  other  times 
Graun  writes  merely  veiy  smooth  and  polished 
work  which  ia  attractive  teohnioally  bnt  not  at 
all  otherwise.  He  oould  indeed,  as  in  the  long 
ba?^  solo  ?cena,  write  dramatic  and  brilliant 
music  which  shows  his  Italian  side  at  its  best : 
but  hia  quieter  mooda  are  thoee  by  whidh  he 
meet  livei.   Orann  waa  not  in  tmtii  aaythiiig 
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like  a  great  geuiua,  but  the  beat  tliiiigd  iu  '  Der 
Tod  J«w'  leave  a  very  aatisfaetory  impression 
behind  thein  ;  while  the  one  onitoiio  of  liis 
fiunous  oontemjtorary  Uasse  that  has  survived 
complete,  *I  Petlogriiii  tl  8«|ioIcro/^  is  (ai>art 
from  itt  one  and  only  chorus,  which  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  rest  of  tho  work)  a  »ingn- 
larly  duU  production,  merely  the  ordinary  ade- 
<p»tely  effective  diy  nMchine*littde  iniisu^ 
exactly  like  reania  •iiv'^  rpains  of  contemporary 
cffusiotis.  And  this  kind  of  ontorio  lingered 
on  for  eoint  time  ;  Haan  was  thk  great  faahioii- 
Able  antoorat  of  hia  day,  and  pleasant  as  some 
of  his  secnlar  m^isic  is,  his  influence  in  the 
oratorio-held  weighed  altoguther  un  the  wrong 
aide.'  Hia  tnditioiia  were  carried  on  by  men 
like  Nanmann,  J.  ('  l^uli,  Winter,  Weif!, 
Hiller,  Dittersdorf,  Hinimel^  and  many  others 
till  they  died  from  aheer' inaoifieii -aboot  the 
aaoond  decodeof  the!  9th  century :  and  few  wetki 
are  more  hopelessly  tedious  than  theirs,  which 
(save  in  very  rare  instances)  have  neither  soul 
wough  to  be  aaered  mude  nor  baakbone  enoagb 

to  be  secular.  Nor  iiidec<l  havp  %vn  even  the 
relief  that  the  sight  of  new  librettos  might  afford, 
for  tlie  same  poems  were  amiably  handed  over 
from  one  oratorio  comlx>ser  to  another :  Meta^ 
Ktasio's  'I  Pelle^T-iiiia!  Sopolcro'  was,  fon-xainple, 
let  by  Neumann  as  well  as  by  Uasse,  his 
*  Iteioiie  di  Oiesa  Crialo'  by  Jommelli' (aa  we 
bave  just  seen),  raiHiello,  Salif  ri,  and  Nauinann, 
h\n  '  Banta  Elena  al  Calvario '  by  Lieo,  Hasse, 
and  Naumann,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Some 
of  tfaM  ItaliaaSy'Iike  Leo  and  Jommelli,  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  above  their  school  :  Leo,  indeed, 
W88  in  some  of  his  religious  music  a  distinctly 
great  niAn,  but,  afiart  from  a  very  few  exceptikMU, 
the  decay  of  Italian  oratorio,  whether  in  its 
nativ«!  land  or  elaewbere^  leavee  no  regret  be- 
hmu  it. 

Bat  wbila  Haaia  and  Ma  frianda  and  IbOoweTS 

vainly  trying  to  galvanise  a  dying  art-form, 
one  great  composer,  whoee  work  has  been,  till  of 
bte  years,  fartoo  nmeh  ii«gleotad|LlNrodaoBd  tiiree 
OMtnioe  which  are  of  very  high  interest  as  well 
as  ofiiiwoial  historical  importance  ;  inr^eed,  Carl 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach's  '  Passions-Cautatc,'  '  Dio 
Anferatdittng  und  Himmelfahrt  Jeso,'  and  '  Die 
laracliten  in  dor  Wiiste,'  all,  bnt  especially 
(tboogb  it  ia  the  earlieat)  the  last  named,  well 
rwiuite  oloae  ttudy.*  I&e  «U  hit  oomtempor* 
ariee,  he  felt  the  pressure  of  tho  ooaiflict  of 
styles,  and  indeed  is  the  one  great  man  who 
beet  exemplihes  them.  Often  he  shows  extensive 
traees  of  hia  fether'a  iDflneiioe,  nciiit  of  all 
J- rlirip^  in  liis  recitatives  and  recitative -like 
movements  in  each  of  the  three  works,  where  he 
oombinea  a  lange  abara  irf  J.  '8*  'BacihV  dignity 
aad  fMtbetio  oxpNanveneaa  with  a  power  of 

>-  Xhm  ariflBal  p«r(tlt«di  with  mMj  wnrlu  of  Hww.  in  tb«  bom- 
b»i<lu»w»t  ^  tirwdni  In  ITSO ;  what  wo  h»v«  In  n  OcrmM  Taisioo 
pahn»h«1  Hr  J  A,  Hill«r  n*  '       t'ilcrimuM  ant  OolenthA  ' 

Tot  lr.^  bj  Mr.  W.  U.  Ukdow,  lor  mu  MUntnbte  M^Dt  o(  C.V.R. 
Bach.      x>    .■  j»   »   ■      »  '      •  ■  " 


dramatic  word-])ainting  that  is  his  own  great 
endowment.  The  setting,  for  example,  of  tho 
words,  '  Wanini  hast  du  dun  liittern  Kelch 
getruitkeii,'  trom  the  recitative  at  the  02>cning  of 
the  '  FuaioDa-Cantate,-  has  an  oxqniaite  tender- 
ness, and  Joins  syllables  with  music  in  the  style 
of  a  skilled  reciter  ;  and  the  great  movement  in 
'Die  Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  where  Mos^ 
prays  *Oott,  meiner  Vdter  Gott'  and  the  chorus 
cry  at  intervals  '  ^Vir  vergelm,' '  Wir  sterbcn,'  is 
most  striking  in  its  j|.)erfect  dramatio  instinct. 
And,  again,  heabdiahea  altogatharthecnatoniaiy 
overture,  which  even  with  Handel  (though  his 
workmanship  Ls  far  it!>>re  solid  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  writer  ot  luiian  oratorios)  is  a  more  or 
less  perfunctory  and  anyhow  entirely  irrelevant 

prod;:  ti'  !i  ;  inste^id  he  writes,  in  both  the 
'  i'iUMious-Cantate '  and  '  Die  Auferatehung  und 
■Himtnelfiilut  Jeim,'  very  short  mortfrnents  (one 
to  each  part  In  the  latter  work)  only  a  few  bars 
long,  but  obviously  aiming,  and  with  consider- 
able success,  at  the  preparation  of  the  right 
solemn 'mood* -and  in  tb«  *I>ier  Israeliten  ift 
der  Wiiste,'  the  little  'Syniphnnic,  ouvcrtiiren- 
mjiasig,'  that  occurs  some  short  way  on  in  the 
oratoiio,ha8  adefinite dramatic  f.  notion.  Often^ 
again,  he  altoi^  tin  i  turns  his  back  on  his 
father  and  looks  out  in  a  quite  different  direc- 
tion ;  he  introduces  a  choral  '  Was  der  alien 
Yiiter  Sehaar  'Into  *■  Die  laraeliten  Ilk  der  Wiiate,| 

but  t!ic  harmoni.'iation  is  totally  unlike  J.  S. 
Bach's  style,  and  in  some  of  the  choru.ses  in  the 
fcame  work  and  in  'Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Jcsu,'  notably  in  the  very  long 
and  elsborntc  finale  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
handling  of  the  voices  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
oroheatration,  remind  oa  atrongly  of  Haydn, 
while  the  direction  '  sciolto  '  over  triplet  semi- 
quavers for  violin.s  in  the  aria  *  Mein  Gcist  voll 
Furcht  und  Freude  lebet '  in  the  last-namect 
Work  is  a  striking  index  of  C. '  P.  K  Bach'a 
njodemity  of  mind  and  Ins  urgent  desire  for 
flexible  phrasing  even  of  a  i^uito  ordinarjr 
passage.  It  It  true  that  hia  genim  fir  far  leiri 
at  home  in  lyrical  reflectiveness  than  in  draniriti 
action  ;  \mt  mrh  of  the  three  works  is  of 
singularly  iugii  interest,  and  not  a  few  pagc.<i  in 
them  are  really  grsat.  The  one  ebormoiia 
drawback,  however,  is  that  0.  ?.  E.  Rich,  of 
all  fofemost  composers,  was  the  most  amateur- 
iah  in  tebfaniqne ;  hia  dnmatie  feeling  tiometimes 
outruns  his  sense  of  artistic  proportjott,  and  we 
never  feel  quite  rrrt.nin  that  his  jwwers  will  not 
give  out  suddenly  and  leave  the  music  in  the 
lurch.  The  fine  aolid '  contrapuntal  chonis, 
'  Auf  daas  wir  der  Simde  ubgestorbcn  '  in  tfio 
•  Passions-Cantate,'  loses  much  of  its  eflect  when 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  scrappy  littlo 
movement  in  the  poorest  elementary  hannonic 
style  ;  finely  expressive  recitatives  arc  nii.\e<l  u|n 
with  conventional  orchestral  passages,  and  very 
beaatlfal  melodieaVaa  *^km  di^  za  meinenr 
Schuerio '  In  th**^  Piafeibna-Ckntaio ')  am  jnat 
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spout  fur  want  of  the  perfect  organio  balance 
that  a  greater  nuwter  wooM  liav»  ftmidied. 

Indt'Pf?,  this  sort  of  inrnniWr  aiuat/^uriiihuess 
runs  more  or  Iom  tluougU  nearJj  all  C.  P.  £. 
Baeh't  work ;  bat  for  it  1m  vonld  hvn  been 
one  of  the  really  great  men,  tnd  as  it  is,  he  is 
a  composer  who  well  repays  rcry  murh  closer 
study  than  he  has  hitherto  generally  received. 

Hio  two  great  giaati  of  tho  period,  who  en* 
riched  so  many  fid  Is  of  music  side  by  aide, 
took  very  diverse  views  of  oratorio.  Mozart's 
work  in  this  form  ii  altogether  n^Ugible,  and 
consists  merely  of  two  com  positions.  '  La  Botu  lia 
lilwrata,'  written  to  a  libretto  by  Metast&sio 
(also  set  by  Jommelli,  Naomaun,  and  otlters),  at 
%he  end  of  1771  or  b^gtoiiliig  of  1772,  was  fh« 
TPstilt  of  a  conimiasion  ^Tven  him  at  Padua  when 
he  visited  that  city  in  the  course  of  hia  Italian 
oonoort-toor ;  the  oratorio  is  simply  an  '  opera 
Mfia'  witfaoot  aetioii,  and,  though  its  composer 
had  th^n  (in  his  sizteenth  year)  written  many 
very  wonderful  thingPi  is  of  hot  little  interest ; 
ono  of  its  muDben  oontaina  the  Muisiit '  intona* 
tion '  introduced  at  the  words  '  Te  decet  hymnus ' 
in  the  first  chorus  of  the  'Requiem'  twenty 
years  later.  The  only  other  oratorio,  '  Davidde 
penitente,'  of  oonsiderably  later  date,  is  nothing 
but  a  pasticcio  from  the  splendid  C  minor  Mass, 
arranged  to  Italian  words,  and  combined  with 
•  ooapla  of  incongruous  and  not  apeeially  note* 
worthy  arias  of  a  florid  character.  Mozart  also 
wrote,  in  tlie  very  early  *  sacred  singBpie! '  '  Die 
Schuldigkeit  des  erateu  Gebotee,' '  an  ezaiupie 
of  the  kind  of  hybrid  prodootion  whieh,  aa  wa 

have  sepn,  was  not  nnrntTimon  fit  this  timr  ;  hut 
this  again  is  of  no  importauoe,  and  the  com- 
poaer'a  genitia  for  taered  iniitie  oatt  only  be  seen 
in  tho  '  Requiem '  and  in  the  many  splendid 
and  far  too  little  known  litaigioal  worka  of 
•mailer  dimensions. 

Ha^n,  on  the  other  hand,  put  mnoii  of  hia 
very  greatest  music  int<i  his  nrfttorios.  His 
earliest,  'U  Eitoroo  di  Tobia'  (far  the  finest 
example  of  IStil-Mitniy  Italian  oratorio  that 
exists),  wss  written  in  1774  for  the  Tonkilnstler- 
Sooi#«tat  of  ViennA,  n  imiHical  club  that  had  been 
inaugurated  two  years  earlier  ;  and  its  brilliant 
writing  both  for  tiie  voioei  and  for  the  nmiflnally 
largn  orchestra  (including  trombones  and  a 
couple  of  comi  inglesi^)  seems  to  show  that  the 
eoinpoeer  wee  anxious  to  display  to  the  utmost 
fhe  powers  of  the  members  of  the  ambitious 
young  instituHon.  The  oratono  is  laid  ont  nn 
a  large  scale,  and,  though  it  suffers  by  oompari- 
eon  with  its  ooinpoiM^e  later  work,  is  nevertbe- 
]<  of  very  great  interest  from  first  to  last,  and 
ia  unaccountably  and  undeservedly  neglected  at 
the  present  time,  apart  from  the  chorus  '  Svanisoe 
In  on  BMinentOb**  whioh  is  well  Imown  m  a 

I  Onlr  Um  flnt  ot  ihm  Uitm  part*  It  hy  MoBtrt.  Um  otticr  t«« 
Miif  r«pwii*«lr  by  MIehMl  Rk}dn.  uiA.  AdIptMr.  the  eooH 
wpaM  of  RaUlrart.  k  pMwwifi  athMvto*  mklMV  lo  tUM. 

•  SOTTtnc  In  plaea  of  oUilMb^  VfeM  «W«  Hkm  W*  JIMt  tat 
•antI  InglMi  «««  ntrw  aUU. 

•  ftw  hitirpriMllMi  1iD|M«tmi  Uii  eiiLfniSmim  ji  Itiufc. 


mot«t  furnuihed  with  singularly  inappropriata 
words,  beginning  '  Insanae  et  vanaa  eozae.'  It 
13  no  doubt  true  that  the  lihretto  is  of  less  than 
no  literary  quality,  but  in  tliat  respect  it  is  little 
wone  tJiui  the  vest  m^ority  of  others  of  tiie 
period ;  and  the  li^t*heartedne8s  of  most  of  the 
music  is  not  more  nnewlesiaatical  than  that 
displayed  in  Haydn  s  Masses  or  even  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  *CreatiiHi.'  The  pages  are 
r  row  ls  li  viitli  delightfully  melodious  strains  of 
a  sort  of  wild -flowerlike  innocence ;  and  in  many 
aitietle  eeeentiala  the  music  has  a  far  maturer 
grip  than  the  more  dramatic  and  ingenious  work 
of  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  the  instinct  for  word-«xpres> 
eion  vecy  atraoi^y  developed,  often  at  tb»  ex- 
ppnse  of  the  music  its<«l f  ,  5Tayiln  sscnt  steadily 
on  his  serene  way  thinking  primarily  of  produc- 
ing as  perfect  music  as  he  could,  and  letting  tlie 
deuils  of  the  words  take  very  considerable  oara 
of  themselves.  Not  indeed  that  he  does  not 
try  to  depict  the  general  situation  as  far  as  ia 
posalble ;  when,  Ibr  eowmple^  Anna  ralatee  how 
she  sees  ghosts  in  her  dreams,  Haydn  does  hia 
best  to  be  decorously  shivery.  But  C.  V.  E. 
Baob's  minute  anxiety  to  be  emotionally  accurate 
never  tranUed  Haydn  ;  and  it  is  inter^tlng  to 
TOmpare  9ome  of  the  older  composer's  choruses — 
singularly  right  dramatically,  but  musicaUj 
unequal — with  a  movement  Uke  the  last  chonie 
of  the  first  part  of  •  11  Ritomo  di  Tobia,*  where 
the  singers  beeeech  the  Almighty  to  hear  their 
prayers  and  tears  in  an  allegro  in  D  major, 
/orU,  with  nice  running  fiddles  and  everything 
very  charming  and  cheerful.  Y  t  IT aydn's 
gaiety  never  degenerates  to  anything  remotely 
like  fHvolity;  and  in  thie  oratorio  then  ie 
plenty  <  f  broad  solid  writing  built  up  with  a 
learning  that  is  never  heavy,  while  th<>  introduc- 
tion (though  the  final  modulation  trom  the  key 
of  0  to  that  of  B  flat,  in  order  to  lead  into  the 

opening  choniB,  rather  upsets  the  stmrture) 
represents,  at  its  date,  the  composer's  largest 
orehcetml  manner. 

In  the  year  1785  Haydn  received  a  commission 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Ciithe<lr&l  at  Cadiz* 
to  write  seven  instrumental  adagios  for  use 
daring  Lenten  eervioee  aa  interindee  betwwn 
sermons  on  each  of  the  'Seven  "Words  on  the 
Oroes.'  Originally  composed  for  orchestra  and 
afterward  amunged  Ibr  etring  quartet,  they  were 
yet  again  published  in  1801  with  additions  and 
modifications  and  arranged  for  solo  %-o?r*»is, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  with  an  explanatory 
preface ;  and  in  thie  fotm,  whkih  Haydn  obvi- 
ously  ron'>ir]rrefl  thf  best,  the  work  may  fairlv 
be  ranked  as  a  short  oratorio.  The  composer 
in  his  preface  refbre  to  the  difficalty  of  writing 
music  on  such  lines  without  reanlti^  monotony 
and  weariness  to  the  listenerfl  ;  &nd  it  ranrot  be 
8.iul  tliit  the  effect  is  in  any  way  really  Mitis^ 

*  Hli  ii.ijili-  iL>«rrii  to  KkT«  bem        knfinni  la  BpalB  :  Tliii  ih>iliil. 

Mt  jSs  iS^IiCa  «e^^ 
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betory.  Then  ii  *  dow  iatrodiietkm ;  then 
come  seven  nections  all  rimilftrly  slow,  each 
(except  the  tifth,  Ute  words  '  I  tiiint '  not  being 
set  at  all)  sttfting  with  th«  actual  •  Words'  set 
for  plain  four -part  harmony  in  the  general 
style  of  ft  Utorgical  '  Intonation '  and  entitled 
'(Sion],'  followed  hy  •  ehonn  with  loli,  in 
whioh  th»  MDtiment  suggested  by  the  scriptural 
pa-ssage  is  developed.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
uuiabers  are  separated  by  an  inatrunteutal 
Xwys^  tad  the  woik  Mndiidw  with  •  ehwas, 
'Presto  con  tutta  la  forza,'  descriptive  nf  the 
earthquake.  The  music  is  not  altogether  that 
of  the  gnat  Haydn,  and  wme  of  it  is  rather 
{•erfuuctMj,  whU«  ^0  lut  section  comes  too 
liito  to  secure  real  contrast  and  only  rather 
upticts  the  emotional  balance  and  disorgatUBcs 
tihe  w«ffk  u  a  whokj  hot  ttill  th«ra  it  much 
Tery  boautifol  nalody  of  a  simply  expressive 
chuacter,  and  the  earthquake  is  depicted  with 
a  fine  fieiy  bieathleas  aort  of  directness  that 
produces  a  ramarkable  elfootf  without  the  very 
slightest  sensationalimi  or  abandoBBMiit  of 
polished  teclmique. 

Raydn'a  neoct '  oistorio  waa  the  gnat  maater* 
jif'o  known  in  England  as  the  'Creation,' 
which  was  written  in  1797-98.  The  libretto 
(which  Haydn  had  acquired  during  his  last 
£aglish  visit)  was  written  by  Lidley  on  the 
g'  licral  l>aaifl  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  bad  been 
originally  intended  for  Handel ;  it  waa  turned 
into  German,  witii  conaideimUe  iterations,  by 
Haydn's  friend  van  Swieten,  and  the  detest- 
able and  occasionally  ungrammatical  balderdash 
which  has  been  sanctified  by  several  generations 
of  Eni^iah  eboral  aodetiea  is  an  attempt  at  a 
retranslation.  It  was  the  culminating  success 
of  ita  compoaer'a  life ;  and  immediately  on  its 
poHieatiop  in  1800  inaliUiUona  were  founded 
for  the  expreas  purpose  af  parfornung  it,  while 
in  this  country  rival  mans^rs  fouglit  for  the 
honour  of  introducing  it  to  Loudon,  and  Wor- 
eeatar,  Hereford,  and  Gloaoiiter  prodnoed  it  at 
each  of  the  'Three  Choirs  Festivals'  in  the 
oiiening  years  of  the  century.  And  now,  after 
more  thao  a  hmidred  years,  all  muaidana  who 
ll  ive,  without  any  {wrmanent  ill  ellacta,  passed 
licyond  the  youthful  fever  for  mere  novelty  and 
emotionalism  as  such,  return  to  this  perennially 
ftedi  woric  with  eontiiiiial  del^ht  Vo'dottbt 
the  third  part  is,  taken  altogether,  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  and  even  these  are  not  throughout 
of  equal  interest — few  works  are  ;  but  the  whole 
is  ftagrant  with  the  limpid  purity  of  the  '  great 
morning  of  the  world,'  and  though  music  has 
done  lar  deeper  and  wider  thinga  since,  we  have 
no  mora  anpanaded  the 'Creation*  than  paiating 
has  superseded  the  work  of  the  men  whose 
spiritual  outlook  waa  ainilaily  that  of  the  little 

chili 

>  Tb«  Mua  In  B  (Ut  writtan  In  ITSS  U  tb«  in»in  M«fM  of  •» 
ontuthoriMd  ■ntlwH  mIM  «h«  ofaitocto  'JaS^'  wkUh  vm 
p»p.i«^     -ijSi  !■  TTiT  Tirr T\t%  iWi^M  rflili llnll  tmi 


For  the  laat  great  work  of  his  life  Haydn  had 

again  recourse  to  England,  the  libretto  of  the 
'  Seasons '  being  an  adajitation  by  van  Swieten  of 
Thomaon'a  poem  of  the  aame  name.  The  title 
of  'onitorio'  is  llavdn's  own,  but  it  is  what 
would  now  be  called  merely  a  cantnta  on  a  largo 
scale  ;  tiiereia  a  little  'religious  applicatiGn'  in 
the  words  of  a  few  numbers  in  two  out  of  the 
four  sections,  but  otherwise  the  subject  is 
throughout  purely  secular.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
same  mistaken  noroeoelatnre  that  we  have 
already  noticed  with  regard  to  several  works  of 
Handel ;  but  it  is  the  last  time  that  we  find  the 
word  oratorio  thna  vaguely  used,  as  with  the 
spread  of  public  mnsie  nnoonnected  with  either 
church  or  stage,  otlier  morv  ade(piat»'  titles  came 
into  use,  and  the  modern  Uelinite  idea  ol  oratorio 
as  a  non-litnrgical  work  of  religioiia  diaraeter 
became  firmly  established.  But  still,  as  Haydn 
understood  the  term  as  merely  implying  a  large 
choral  and  orcheetral  work  connected  neither 
with  worship  nor  with  acting,  it  aeema  fitting 
not  to  refuse  the  '  Seasons  '  at  any  rate  a  ]>assing 
mention  in  the  present  review.  And ,  indeed,  the 
neglect  of  ao  beantifnl  a  work  to  very  regrettable ; 
it  is  true  that  none  of  it  reaches  the  level  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  'Creation,'  but  Haydn, 
though  an  old  man  of  over  seventy,  still  retained 
his  full  powers,  and  alike  in  'Spring,'  in 
•  Summer,'  in  '  Autumn,'  and  in  '  Winter  '  there 
are  pages  and  pages  lull  of  melody,  picturesque- 
nees,  and  rigow.  And  throo^ont  the  poliahed 
purity  of  style  never  fails  ;  he  can  deal  with  the 
most  diverse  situations  with  equal  serene  fresh- 
ness, and  can  walk  acrosa  the  dangerous  ground 
of  realism  while  keeping  fHttsicianship  unsullied. 
Indeed,  I?ay<ln'H  treatment  of  words  thatdemand 
some  sort  of  attempt  at  realiani  is  one  of  hie 
moat  chaiaetarirtie  foatnrea ;  given  the  *ehter» 
ful,  roaring,  tawny  lion,'  the  'flexible  tiger,' 
the  'sinuous  worm,'  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie  of  the  '  Creation,'  it  is  impossible  to 
aee  how  they  oonM  have  been  portnyed  with 
more  artistic  innocence  and  |>erfectly  congruous 
restraint.  And  in  the  '  Seasons '  he  can  dejiict 
thnndiialonns  and  Iranting  aeenea,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  objects  that  made  up  Thomaon's  view 
of  nature,  without  ever  sacrificing  organic  struc- 
ture or  mnaical  beauty  ;  while,  in  the  imitation 
of  the  gruiiiopper  in  'Smnmor* 


he,  witli  his  not  infrequent  curiously  pro* 
phetic  modernity  of  touch,  shows,  as  clearly  aa 
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Richard  Strauss  (aiif?  prrhaps  therr  i=i  rm  ntlu  r 
example  iu  the  intervmtittg  ceoturjr),  how  iiut«s 
can  oocMiouallj  be  ued  m  humony  Imt  it 
mere  {loints-of  ooloar,  UlM  the  dang  of  triu^M 
or  cytiibals. 

Haydn's  work  forma  a  aort  of  byi>ath  in  the 
history  of  oratorio  ;  and  we  eaa  we  no  reflection 
of  it  in  sacrixi  music  till  we  come  to  the  wonder- 
ful 'SUbat  Mater'  and  'Biblische  Lieder'  of 
DvoHkft  who,  though  Amodehi  of  the  moderns, 
is  the  only  other  composer  of  such  music  who 
was  aitnilarly  a  Slav  by  blood  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  faith,  and  al»o,  like  Haydn,  Bt^-t-jK^d 
throngh  and  thi migh  in  his  national  folk-tunes. 
We  «ee  in  !!;uila's  oratorios,  as  in  the  best 
sacred  work  of  his  successor,  a  sort  of  splendid 
Itrge  nnooaeeiotttneM  tbat  has  |x>riinps  not  been 
attainable  save  by  a  gonius  springing  from  a 
race  intellectually  backwanl  and  mo%'od  by 
childlike  emotional  impulse,  but  iu  these  ciuw-'S 
kept  within  artistic  Ijounds  by  the  gentle  but 
firm  band  of  the  relif^ion.s  traditions  of  tho 
Latins.  1 1  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  should  always 
remember  that  all  mttrie  staada  or  Alia  aolely 
by  its  own  innate  artistic  merits  or  demerits,  and 
that,  e8jK>cially  in  these  latter  days,  mtiHsm 
of  religious  urt  is  hampered  U>  a  i|nit<>  iiicaluul- 
able  extent  by  wilful  for^ctfuhu'ss  of  this  fact ; 
novertbclfss,  while  Haydn's  music  (and  Dvofik's 
too,  for  that  matter)  would  still  remain  exactly 
equally  beantiftal  whatever  its  compoeer's  blood 
and  faith  had  been,  it  is  still  of  considerable 
historical  intornst  to  note  the  divergence  from 
the  main  cmreut.  It  seems  practically  certain 
that  Haydn  can  have  known  nothing  of  John 
R.  I  i^tian  liach's  choral  nm?ir  ;  I  ut  bad  he 
done  so,  what  would  he  have  thought  of  the 
longing  of  BaeVe  prayers,  or  the  ndianoe'of 
his  praise  *  He  could  only  have,  so  to  8i>eak, 
emotionally  stared  at  them  as  a  child  who  cannot 
read  stares  at  a  ]irinted  page.  And  Bach  him- 
self was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  direct  spiritual 
line  of  descent  from  TjileHtriiia  and  his  great  con- 
temporaries both  in  Italy  and  England,  throogfa 
'  men  like  Sohtttt  and  Ketser ;  and  this  ia  the  one 
and  only  line  of  the  f,'reatest  relipious  music  down 
to  Brahms.  Andeven  Handel,  who  himself  repre- 
sents a  divergence,  comes  nowhere  near  Haydn's 
attitude:  his  blutf  downrightness  has  nothing 
in  comnvm  v.  ith  the  other's  quiet  cheerfulness. 
Mozart,  iu  las  '  Hequiera,'  comes  indeed  ploeest, 
hofr  even  hers  the  tone  is  far  mors  refleotiTe,  the 
mood  far  less  tranquil  ;  and  Haydn's  work  re- 
mains the  crowning  musical  example  of  some- 
thing tnat  the  world's  artistic  current  has  almost 
pnisilil  tij — ^the  spirit  of  the  little  child.  And, 
to  return  to  strictly  musical  criticism,  it  is 
wonderful  bow  the  great  simple  beauty  of  the 
chief  numbers  of  the  'Creation  '^that  look  as 
if  anyone  oould  imitate  tbem  until  one  tries — 
survives  untarnished  through  all  changes  of 


fashion  :  'With  vcHurf^  clar!.'  'Tn  native -vrortb,' 
'  Boiling  in  foaming  billowa '  jvaaa  indeed  with 
but  little  damage  through  the  appalling  ondeal 
of  forty  or  fifty  or  more  consocutire  psr- 
formances  nt  '  Comj>«titivc  Festivals* — a  t^t 
Ijufore  which  all  but  the  greatest  music  melts  like 
driven  snow.  N<nie  of  the  solo  numbers  shows 
any  trace  of  that  perfunctorincss  so  painfully 
common  with  Handel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
Haydn's  ehomaea,  though  absolately  fuMlting 
their  proper  function,  do  not  aim  at  the  same 
technical  height  as  the  be«it  work  of  the  old-r  r 
com|K)ser.  Haydu  was  in  every  way  quite  as 
g  >  I  a  contrapuntist  as  Handel,  and  when  he 
chose  could  write  as  tine  fugal  work  any  one  ; 
but  his  natural  love  was  rather  towards  ituiru- 
mental  than  towaidschdral  expression,  wfaaieas 
with  Handel  the  reverse  is  overwhelmingly  troa. 
In  Haydn's  day  the  orche«tm  wao  jii<»t  comin» 
into  existence  as  a  thing  ui  iUsell  with  its  own 
natural  ^pei>  h  full  of  all  sorts  ot  infinite  pooai- 
bilities  ;  and  Hay<ln  himself  was  one  of  the  rerr 
foremost  leaders  in  the  new  patiis.  And  so, 
whenaa  with  Handel  the  oreheatrB  b  the  merest 
uninteresting  sup])ort,  Haydn  does  his  best  to 
keep  the  balance  even,  and  perhajw.  Iwantiftirr 
smooth,  broad,  and  ctlectiveas  his  choral  w  rittag 
is,  occasionally  seems  to  show  more  interest  in 
the  orchestra  than  in  the  voices,  while  at  n- 
plaoe  whatever  in  all  the  works  wc  have  beeu 
dtMoniiig  does  the  Uhretto  ajfoid  the  alightart 
c.liance  for  anything  like  that  large  declamatory 
style  that  inspires  the  fitiest  of  Handel's  chortijies 
— except  in  the  last  chorus  of '  The  Seven  WorilA 
from  the  Cross,'  where  Haydn  quite  riaes  to  the 
occasion,  though  his  stn>kes  arc  leaa  luHBmisriBg 
than  Handel's  might  have  been. 

ThoajE(h  Dot  pablished  tilllSll,  Beethom's 
'Christus  am  Oelberge'*  seems  to  have  beai 
written  between  the  'Creation  "  and  the  *Sea 
sons '  ;  but  the  world  to  which  it  introduew 
na  ia  attt^psther  diffeiMit  Beethoven  jokingly 
compared  his  own  very  successful  '  Pronietlien* " 
ballet-music  with  Haydn's  masterpiece  3;  and  it 
ia  very  poasiblb  that  it  tras  the  extraonlinaiy 
reception  of  the  '  Creation  '  which  suggested  to 
Beethoven  the  composition  of  an  orat'>ri'>. 
though  for  some  reason  the  work,  while  com- 
pleted in  1801 — ap})areiitly  before  or  at  any 
rate  only  a  shnrt  time  after  the  '  Promethens' 
music, — was  not  i>erformed  in  public  till  April 
5,  1808,  when  it  was  prodnoed  at  the  Theatre 
*an  der  Wien,*  and  apparently  met  with  con- 
siderable though  not  exceptional  favour.  It  is 
Beethoven's  only  sacrod  work,  apart  from  th* 
tw*  nasaes,  though  late  in  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  sort  of  sequel,  to  l>o  entitled 
^Die  Hollenfahrt  dea  Eriosers '  ;  and  the  pro- 

*  Knnwn  In  KnirUnd  flratly  «H)t  n  utilMtltutnl  IfhrBtto  (Ut«r  tki 
h«rh«rntw  r««hlnn  o(  olilar  itayii  rm  the  km)))**-!  nf  '  BnmQ.  ar 
iMvM  In  th«  Wll<l«rn«a.'  uul  now      •  TUc  Mim-iiH  i><  01i*«ii? 

)  Th<>  pun  on  *0i*  Schapfunc'  '  Oie  OawbOnte  Om  rro- 

tnethmiii  In  oKVinu*;  hni  it  tu^  haan  mtnetlKiw  «BwaR«Mtiite 
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Umi  it  miaen  is  vmj  eniioQa.    Many  years 

subeequcntly  1  thovt-n  oxpn'sst'd  to  his  friend 
SohuuUer  hin  Ui^aatulaotiou  with  the  work,  and 
esfNMklly  his  regret  tlut the  ptrtof  Jtsosliad  been 
treated  in  too  opeiatio  a  style  ;  and  undoubtedly 
thiTe  is  a  very'  considerable  flavour  of  the  foot- 
lights about  these  now  very  soldoiii- heard  pages. 
A  0ODsidM«ble  portion — most  notably  of  all  the 
trio  for  the  Seraph,  Jesns,  and  I't  tt  r-  in  indeed 
»mplyaparklinft  andnot  with  tlie  innocent  light- 
hmtmum  with  whkh  Haydn*a  angela  wmne 
the  '  new-WBitod  world,*  but  with  a  thaatikd 
tririality  coining,  as  far  as  th»'  work  of  a  uuin 
like  fieethoTen  could,  pcnlously  near  Roaaini'a 
airtonnding  mttitiido  towaide  tiM  niTiterlet  of 
Christianity.  Occasionally  a^in,  as  in  the 
setting  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  '  Meine  Qual  ist 
bald  Toiachwunden,'  we  find  a  kind  of  exagger- 
ated mekdimma ;  and  between  those  two  poles 
Beethoven  wanders  in  a  manner  that  is  decidedly 
vague.  Huber's  libretto  no  doubt  does  nothing 
to  help  him  ;  beeidp  being  moat  inapproiniate, 
it  is  poor  in  construction,  and  without  any 
suggextivoness.  But  still  we  feel  that  Beet- 
hoven's heart,  anyhow,  was  not  really  in  his 
work  ;  it  was  his  first  chomi  eoin  position  since 
his  boyish  days,  and  h<'  may  have  felt  his 
powers  in  that  directiou  still  uncertain,  and 
•gain,  ae  hea  been  afaraady  anggeeted,  the 
impelling  motive  may  rather  have  been  emula- 
tion of  Haydn  than  anything  more  intimately 
l-cmnaU  And,  in  that  »urt  of  diuily  tentative 
way  that  we  tea  panlklod  in  a  few  of  his  early 
W'Tk^,^  he  st'Pms  to  scfk  to  show  liis  orifrinnlity 
sud  his  modernity  by  a  large  admixture  of  sheer 
Tirtnoiitj  of  a  kind  that  hie  mstorer  mtiBio 
nerer  d^plays ;  and  thus,  for  example,  the 
soprano  fioloiat  personating  the  Soniy'h  is 
favoured  with  brilliant  scale- passages  riauig  to 
the  topmoet  B  and  ngalar  oadensaa  as  intel- 
lettiially  rnipfy  those  of  JA^it.  But  when 
Beethoven  gets  rid  of  tliis  sort  of  bastard 
operatie  isfluenoe  and  straightens  out  his 
^pparentlj  eotnewhat  muddled  frame  of  mind, 
he  writes  much  extremely  beautiful  music— 
imuiature  indeed  in  a  sense  which  makes  it 
eonnd  eonaidenibly  more  oldfaahioiied  than  tiie 
great  work  of  the  two  older  Viennese  composers, 
but  still  full  of  point  and  grace  and  not  without 
decided  youthful  dignity  of  a  rery  pleaaant 
kind.  There  is,  for  exMnpb^  a  great  deal  that 
is  very  charmifig  and  jMirnianently  interesting 
iQ  the  long  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  '  0  Heil 
endk,  ihr  ^lltoten,*  the  duet  for  the  Seraph  and 
Jr-8us,  '  So  nihe  denn  niit  ganzem  Schwere,'  has 
a  fine  broadly  flowing  melodiousness,  and  the 
last  chorus  is  strong  vigorous  work,  owing  a 
good  deal  tedhnically  to  Handel,  but  still 
showing  very  unmistakably  the  hatid  of  Beet- 
hoven. He  can  never  really  get  rid  of  his  genius 
for  long,  however  mnoh  he  may  ooeaeionally 

'  Tb'  TtirHt  nofMt  mm    mt  jliaiilisti  wlii  waste  la  O 
VOL.  Ill 


stmy  into  a  aort  of  thin  fheatricalism  and  how- 
ever much  he  may  worV  fic;riii!<5r  the  giain  with 
uncongenial  words  ;  soou<;r  or  later,  even  in  this 
work — one  of  the  leaat  among  hie  larger  effiorla 
— the  'grand  style'  emerges.  And,  from  the 
purely  technical  point  of  view,  the  oratorio  ie 
extremely  interesting  ae  being  its  oompoeer^e 
first  essay  in  eteheatral  writing  on  a  large  scale 
(tronil)onea,  rarely  used  down  to  Beethoven's 
latest  days,  here  appear  for  the  ftntt  time) ;  he 
may  owe  this  early  ehoral  technique  largely  to 
Handel,  but  hi^  orchestration  is  already  singtt* 
larly  firm  and  individual,  full  of  lif'-  nxvl  colour 
and  very  rich  iu  sound.  The  work  altogether 
is  plainly  one  of  ambition  ;  the  young  oomiKMor 
plunges  alicad  with  bitnyant  and  occasiotially 
regrettably  careless  vigour,  and  although  his 
solitary  oratorio  b  on  the  whole  ooneiderably 
less  serious  than  hk  lolitary  opera»  itfll  it  marks 
a  stiige,  and  he  managed  to  grasp  with  hoth 
hands  a  large  proportion  of  the  things  at  which 
he  aimed. 

Sohulwt's  eseays  in  oratorio- writing  are  two  : 
'  Miriam's  Siegeageeang '  (1828),  and  *  Lazarus ' 
(1820) — the  latter,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  left  unfinished,  like  two  other  great 
works  of  only  slightly  subeequent  date,  the  B 
minor  Symphony  and  the  C  m%jor  pianoforte 
amiatn.  '  Miriam's  Song  of  Viotmy '  is  a  short 
work  that  might  fitly  he  railed  an  •  oratorietto,* 
and  is  designed  for  soprano  solo  (with  a  range 
of  over  two  octaves,  and  very  important  notes 
at  eitlier  extreme)  and  ohonu,  wiUl  only  a  pro- 
visii  i;a]  pi  vnoforte  acoom{ianinient,  nftr-r  the 
com|>oser  s  not  infrequent  fashion  ;  without 
being  great,  it  is  Tery  pleasant  and  often  tery 
pictures<jue  muMic,  ftdl  of  Schnbertian  melodious- 
ness, but  not  in  his  most  inspired  style. 
'Lazarus'  is,  however,  merely  a  fragment  of 
what  waa  dsiigned  to  be  an  oratorio  on  up{)ar- 
ently  a  very  fnrge  scale  ;  rhr  Hlpretto  is  laid  out 
in  three  actti,  but  Schubert  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  tiie  middle  of  a  namber  in  the  seotmd 
of  these  three—  merely,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
owing  to  some  accidental  circumstance  which 
diverted  his  thoughts  and  his  jien  elsewhere.* 
The  work  is  called  a  '  religions  drama,'  and  ia 
indeed  furnish'  i!  v,-ith  rr^'iil  ir  sr-fTiic  directions; 
but  it  seems  iu  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that 
it  can  OTer  haTe  been  meant  for  ttage  perform- 
ance, and  in  all  probability  the  acting  indioationa 
were  (as  in  many  concert-room  works  by  various 
composes  of  both  earlier  and  later  date) 
merely  deeigned  to  give  vraimnldane$  to  the 
situations.  It  is  strange  that  only  one  numher 
from  this  beautiful  work — the  very  fine  and 
)>aaBiottate  lengthy  eoena  for  the  Saddncee 
Simon  with  which  the  aeoond  aot  opens— aeeme 
to  have  found  its  way  into  public  notice,  and 
that  only  seldom ;  though  it  could  not  bo 
performed  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  other 

>  Thrrr  H  Dothtoc  In  all  artlntlr  hlatory  mnfmirtoti*  aa4  IrrltAt- 
ion  tVutu  bchubert  •  attitude  of  Umj  lDdl)Trr«niar  to  hia  iiunt Ulilacw  . 
UrouftuKit  )kU  Itto  tt*  tmau  to  hmrm  bwo  attnty  iBearrtfibU. 
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thingi  in  it  of  the  greatest  interest  Maria's 
tender  air,  *  Steh  Im  kteten  KaapT  do*  Milden,' 

htr  long  scena,  '  Der  Trost  begleite  dich,' 
Luutu's  short  but  very  lovely  '  Viel  selige 
(EMonden/  and  perhaps  more  than  all  these  the 
fluqoUto  air  fbr  J«ninn»  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  'So  schlummert  auf  Rosen,'  from 
which  we  quote  the  beautiful  strain  that  recurs 
often  in  its  oonn»— 


— all  these  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of 
intiinfttf  knowledge,  and  the  splendid  passionate 
soprano  solo  for  Martha,  in  the  middle  of  which 
tb«  oratorio  brain  of;  bade  fiUr  to  be  at  leaat 
equal  to  any  of  them.  It  is  true  that,  as  with 
nearly  all  Schubert's  work  of  this  date,  there  is 
oeoasionally  a  considerable  lack  of  balance  and 
organic  structure  ;  the  miuio  oHen  flows  aloQg 
in  the  kind  of  half-dramatic  rambling  way  so 
frequently  exemplified  in  the  earlier  songs — no 
fcmdifjdoiitbefeiieeB  •eotioDi.eiid  ao  fartie^^ 
lGay*ff«tem,  hut  merely  a  sort  of  vague  and  not 
very  satisfactory  'melos.'  But  the  numbers 
that  have  been  mentioned  above  are  in  most 
Tsepeots  nnusaally  well  designed  ;  and  one  can 
(aa  so  often  with  Schubert)  very  readily  forgive 
the  somewhat  lop-sided  stmotuie  of  the  move- 
mast  in  the  seoond  oot  beaded  'OhSra  der 
Fiminde  Lazarus '  in  admiration  for  its  wonder- 
fill  beauty  of  sound.  Choral  work  is  indeed 
almost  at  a  minimum,  though  perhaps  in  the 
iinaet  portioiia  of  tiie  Ubrstto  there  may  have 
been  a  larger  proportion  ;  there  are  several  solo 
cliaracters,  but  all  that  we  have  for  chorus, 
apart  from  the  movement  Jnst  mentioned — 
which  sbwii  with  the  voices  divided  into  four- 
part  <)opranos  and  altos  and  foar-p^art  tenors  and 
basses,  but  soon  diverges  into  very  vaguely 
fadleated  altaniatioB  of  crdinafy  Ibiir-part 
elrama  witii  aoH  pamagia— la  an  anqtriiitaly 


delicate  little  movement  at  the  end  of  tia  Int 
act,  immediately  following  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  which  is  {wrtraywi  with  great 
impressiveness  and  finely  quiet  restraint  of 
style.  The  tranbooes  ana  here  need  Id  a  way 
that  was  certainly  al)solutely  original  in  the 
year  1820,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
work  the  orchestration  is  full  of  SchabeiliiD 
beauty  ;  had  the  oratorio  been  oomplatsd,  and 
liad  Schubert  (as  he  did  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  of  his  worics,  to  their  astounding  improve- 
ment) conquered  Ua  ordinary  habite  anfioentiy 
to  revise  his  first  thoughts,  the  literature  of 
sacred  music  would  have  been  enriched  with  » 
very  great  masterpiece. 

Neither  of  Schubert's  oratorios  was  perfinnad 
during  his  lifetime,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  them  was  a  frsgment  and  the  other  (as  regarda 
the  aoQompaninmitB)  a  mere  temporary  make- 
shift ;  but  far  different  is  the  ease  with  Spohr's 
works  in  this  field,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 
Excluding  the  early  and  altogether  unim- 
pottMt  'Daa  Jttngste  Oerioht' — written  for 
the  'Wte  Napoleon'  at  Erfurt  in  1812— he 
wrote  three  oratorioe,  *  Die  letsten  Dinge '  in 
1826,  'Dee  Heilands  letsto  Stnnden'  in  181ft, 
and  '  Der  Fall  Babylons '  in  IHS  {  an  eaeh  of 
them  he  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  each  met  with  enormous  success,  alike  in 
Germany  aal  in  England.   The  oompoaer  him- 
self, in  his  autobiography,  refers  to  Uia 
formanoe  of  'Dee  Heilands  letxte  Stonden' 
(known  in  England  first  as  'The  Cmcifizion,* 
afterwards  as  'Oslvary ' )  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  1839  as — in  spite  of  the  opjKwition  raised  by 
some  of  the  clergy  to  the  libretto — the  greatest 
trSampli  of  the  whole  of  his  lift :  and  when 
three  years  later  he  was  unable  to  secure  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duties  in  Germany  in  order 
to  come  to  conduct  his  next  oratorio,  a  monster 
petition  of  bla  English  admirers,  backed  by  no 
less  a  jtersonage  than  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
official  capaoi^,  was  forwarded  (but  without 
aoooesa)  to  tiia  Beetor  of  Heeee-OMnL  Bnt 
with  the  rise  of  Mendelssohn- worship  his  star 
gradually  waned ;  and  at  present,  at  any  r»te  in 
this  country,  'Die  letzten  Dinge'  ('The  L&st 
Judgment '  i)  Is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have 
kept  the  field.    Yet  these  three  works  form  an 
imnortant  chapter  in  the  history  of  oratorio, 
ana  demand  some  detailed  notiesi 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  why  '  The 
Last  Judgment,'  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole 
oertainlv  not  the  best  of  the  three,  should  have 
retained  Ito  popularity  the  kngeat ;  It  haa  con- 
siderably more  of  what  may  W  called  the 
second-rate  anthem  style  about  it  than  the 
others,  and  in  it  Spohr's  typical  sugary  chro- 
matiirttm  la  effusively  rampant-  indeed,  all  that 
we  are  capable  of  feeling  at  the  and  of  the 
quartet  '  Blest  arc  the  departed  ' — 
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b  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  mawkiahness  haa  not 
baen  rendered  altogether  intolerable  by  the 
rabstitution  of  a  B  flat  for  the  penultimate  note 
of  the  aopranoa.  And  aa  the  compoaer's  own 
Mtronanw  indiflalioii  la  only  J^=72,  tiuie  is 
rery  ample  time  for  the  honey  to  produce  its 
fall  effect  ;  in  the  first  Engliah  edition,  indeed, 
n&any  of  Spohr'a  tempi  were  by  some  mis- 
understanding exaetly  donblad — •  teadttkm 
which  still  survives  to  some  extent,  and  gener- 
ally causes  '  All  gloiy  to  the  Lamb  who  died ' 
to  wand  Uka  a  daaea-msaMira.   Bat  alflca  in 


"The  Last  Judgment'  and  in  the  other  two 
works,  Spohr,  whenever  the  words  afford  any 
chance,  almost  always  gives  way  to  this  sickly 
aort  of  emotionalism  that,  rsinforead  in  later 
years  by  the  influence  of  a  much  inferior  musician 
in  the  person  of  Gounod,  has  left  a  deep  mark 
OB  Inffith  dinrah  mariOi  Thtefi  Uka  *  Holy, 
holy,  holy '  in  '  The  Last  Judgment,'  or  Mary's 
'  When  this  scene  of  trouble  closes'  in  'Calvary,' 
are  really  not  very  much  better  than  what 
(with  an  due  ap<dogiea  ta  all  tha  ancients 
and  some  of  the  mcxlerns  represented  in  the 
collection)  haa  been — at  any  rate  before  the 
fooMit  partial  daaasing — generally  known  aa 
'  Ancient  and  Modern '  music ;  and  though 
occasionally,  as  in  '  LonI  God  of  heaven  and 
earth'  in  'The  Last  Judgment,'  he  may  pull 
Unadf  to0rflMr  I17  tliav  tMhnieal  abUity,  yet 
the  sentimental  mannerisms  of  Spohr  remain 
among  the  things  that  music  might  very  well 
kava  dona  withcmt  Bat  the  pity  ia  Uiat  idao* 
tions  like  these,  which  certainly  do  not  represent 
their  composer  at  anything  like  his  best,  hare 
come  to  be  regarded  as  specially  typicaL  It  is 
tnie  indeed,  that,  so  far  as  harmony  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  very  astonishingly  partial  to  sliding 
chromatic  semitones,  of  a  kind  which  all  other 
■teiidaid  aompaaan  in  tha  kirtory  of  mnafo  kava 
Cor  very  special  and  rare  occasions — 


BAfBM.  —  Um  original  libretti  ar*  quit*  anknovn  bar*.  'Tb«  Fall 
of  liabf Ion  '  vma  iDiawl  an  <  r.gm*l  HBflUb  Ithrvttn  t>7  RilTanl 
Xkylflr,  OmkMB  tialmmai  of  Matkc,  but  Spolir  Bouitwi«<  tb« 
'  *■     -  ■  1tm.  *1W  UH  JiHgiMl  •  CTmim- 

ft  *Oto  MrtM  BtaM't  n4amw0i 

•Ir  tipraM  tha  ■<Hwa>MMi>^<f  ||H  WlMWWt IfS  !■  W>y 

to  fkUM  Cx^ufuliC 

I  work. 


Wagner,  for  example,  never,  except  in  his  very 
earliest  works,  emplogni  Spohr'a  system,  largely 
chromatic  as  his  harmony  is ;  but  still,  when  the 
music  goes  at  a  fair  pace,  tha  weakness  is  very 
passing,  and  in  a  esrtain  nombar  <^  fartanosa 
the  efiiect  is  legitimate  and  pleasant  enough  in 
its  way.  And  sometimes,  even  in  slow  numbers, 
Spohr  can  brace  himself  up  to  a  certain  sort 
of  tender  dignity  that,  without  being  ezaoUy 
strong,  is  yet  far  removed  from  sentimentalism. 
The  last  chorus  of  'Oalvary,'  for  example,  though 
it  kaa  a  Um  muamkma  abont  it,  is  yet  very 
restrained  and  quietly  solemn,  and  the  pianis- 
simo end,  with  the  very  striking  use  of  the 
chorus  in  unison  and  octaves,  is  extremely 
beanftiftal — in  Ito  way  indeed  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  sort  of  comparison  with  the  last  chorus  of 
Hach's  'liatthauB-FasBion,'  in  which  veiy  similar 
woida  an  Mt  in  what,  making  atknranoa  for 
the  difference  between  the  two  men  in  genim, 
is  a  very  similar  spirit  Spohr  really  seema 
to  have  tried  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  kia  later  works,  to  avoid  his 
besetting  harmonic  sins  ;  but  the  jiity  is  that 
frequently,  when  he  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
dofaif  so,  fha  eonaeqaanea  waa  that  ha  beoaina 
merely  dull.  Yet  when  the  words  dsmand 
specially  vigorous  treatment,  he  can  tisually 
rise  to  the  occasion  ;  the  chorus  '  Destroyed  is 
Babylon  the  mighty '  is  certainly  far  the  best 
nnml)«r  in  'Tlie  Liust  Judgment, '  and  is  full  of 
fire  and  dramatic  eifectiveness.  The  elaborate 
aaithqnaka  ekoroa  in  *CUvaiy '  avan  mors 
successful,  with  its  continual  broadly  picturesque 
touches  and  its  real  brilliant  vitality  ;  and 
again,  in  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  the  chorus, 
'  The  lion  ronaed  from  slumber '  swings  along 
with  fine  energetic  dignity,  and  the  rhythm, 
though  rather  lacking  in  subtlety,  has  a  hammer, 
ing  aflbot  wkiek  ondaniablj  anfancst  tito  \igour 
of  the  words, 

Spohr's  rhythm  is,  however,  usually  one  of 
his  least  satisfactory  points.  In  countless  cases 
it  is  ss  mechanically  square  and  rigid  aa  that 
of  the  ordinary  inferior  anthem  ;  the  composer 
seems  to  get  tied  up  in  certain  hard-and-iiMt 
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measures,  and  to  be  quite  unable  to  bend  them 
to  hia  will.  Monotonoua  ambliug  like  ttiis 
from  '  The  TtXi  of  BftbyUm 


•MlMl«d.  O  Jndaii  be  (U<i.  thy  muurniiic  U  •nd  •  ad. 


ia  only  too  frequent  in  hia  works,  and  often 
■poile  pages  where  fbere  ia  otherwiae  much  to 

interest.  Ho  tries  sometiiiifls  to  gain  raried 
rhythms  by  combining  diverse  emotional  ex- 
pffe— ionB,aalnthe  ehonia*HMto  tothe  baaqiiet' 
in  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  where  a  male  voice 
chorus  of  Jews  is  blended  with  the  voluptaous 
dance- music  of  the  Babylonian  women,  biit  the 
complexity  is  only  sarfaoe-deep,  and  no  tmX 
contrast  is  audible.  In  this  oratorio  however, 
especially,  Spohr  does  his  beet  to  secure  adequate 
ofaavaetensation ;  the  dionl  moiio  of  Jews, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  has  each  its  own 
features,  though  occasionally  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation become  thin  and  faint  And  in  the 
two  later  works  at  any  rate  he  displays  a  yery 
cniiHiflerablo,  though  not  always  consistent, 
dramatic  instinct ;  his  recitative  ia,  indeed,  as 
»  mle,  quite  liMeas,  and  tiw  attempts  in  *  Tlis 
Last  Judgment'  to  portray  all  the  shifting 
lliany-coloiire<l  imagery  of  the  words  are,  as  a 
rale,  dull  and  iuetfeutual.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  oan  here  rise  to  the  picture  of  the 
do,stniction  of  Baltyloji ;  and  in  the  later  works 
he  can  make  yery  ffood  dramatic  use  of  the 
aofter  tints  also.  Tlia  *Yisioii  of  Daniel'  in 
*The  Fall  of  Babylon'  has  tonohes  of  real 
marked  distinction,  while  the  scene  of  the 
trial  of  Jeeas  in  '  Calvary,'  especially  its  earlier 
portion,  is  set  forth  witii  arestrainsd  and  sombre 
touch  that  is  of  high  dramatic  valnn  ;  and  again 
in  the  same  work,  the  short  aolo-quartet  with 
chorns  of  disciples  fliat  follows  tiM  words  *  It  is 
finished,'  is  strikingly  effective,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  dull  drum  rolls  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  trei^uently,  as  m  Judas's 
■olo  air,  there  ia  little  worthy  thematio  inyeotion 
at  the  back  of  the  dramatic  instinct  ;  and 
generally  one  cannot  avoid  a  sense  of  great 
inequality  in  the  flow  of  inspiration.  The  man 
is  a  real  musician  with  real  reverence  for  his 
work  ;  l>nt  ono  has  a  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  ingenuity,  there  is  no  artistic 
stahiUty  about  him. 


In  some  ways,  indeed,  he  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  On  one  aide  he  waa 
an  undoubted  pedant, — hia  fugal  writing  is  very 
smooth  and  academically  flawless,  but  singiilarly 
little  more  ;  yet  he  does  not  scruple  tu  write 
paassges  wMoh  break,  and  bnik  vsiy  saoeesa* 
fully,  elementary  'rules  of  hacnony,'  —  there 
are  barefaced  and  admirable  consecutive  fifths 
both  in  'The  Liost  Judgment'  and  in  'The  Fail 
of  Babykm.'  The  purely  orchestral  movements 
in  the  oratorios  are  as  a  rule — those  in  '  The 
Last  Judgment '  most  of  all — merely  strings 
of  old-fai^ned  conventional  phrasss,  and  his 
accompaniments  are  sometiioss  mare  guitar* 
figures  ;  yet,  in  other  cases,  the  orchestration 
is  very  original  and  of  very  high  interest — 
in  the  sartiiqaake  ehoras  in  'Oslyaiy,'  for 
example,  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  drums 
needed,  tuned  so  as  to  supply  chromatically 
moving  basses,  chord-effects,  and  all  so(t8  oif 
picturesque  touches  that  still  seem  striUligly 
fresh,  and  in  1833  must  have  Ijeen  uniniagin- 
ahlo  to  any  other  brain  but  that  of  Berlioz.^ 
Again  he  anticipatea,  in  a  somewhat  erada 
sort  of  way,  the  'leit-motif  system,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  forecasting  at  the  opening  of 
'Calvary'  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  final  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ;  but  to 
situations  like  this,  that  call  for  real  spiritual 
impressiyeneas,  he  somehow  cannot  musically 
rba.  Indeed,  in  studying  his  oratorkio  we  are 
alternately  fascinated  and  repelled  ;  but  it  ia, 
nevertheless,  a  misfortune  that  much  of  his 
best  work  should  be  less  generally  known  than 
much  that  more  justly  deasryes  obUyion. 

Ahout  this  time  there  were  signs  that  Ger- 
many, like  oontemporaiy  fiqgland,  was  paaaing 
through  a  period  eioiatotio-woffship  Ibrtts  ova 
sake  ;  it  hardly  aesms  possible  on  any  other 
supposition  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  oratorios  of  Friedrich  Schnei- 
der, wbo  between  1810  and  18M  tmiied  ent 
no  fewer  than  sixteen,  all  of  which  were  api»ar- 
ently  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  but  are  now 
probably  never  heard,  even  in  their  own  eonntiy, 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Like  Und- 
paintner's  '  Abraham '  and  '  Der  Jiingling  yon 
Nain,'  Schneider's  'Das  Weltgericht,'  'Die 
Torlorene  Pisradieo,'  and  *Ss]omoBiaTsmpsIbBii  * 
belong  to  that  great  company  of  musical  works 
which,  succ^ful  as  they  may  be  at  the  time, 
have  no  root  in  themselves  and  preaently  wither 
away.  And  a  similar  neglect  has  overtakoB  tike 
'Mount  Siiini'  and  'David'  of  Neukomm,  • 
cosmo{H)litau  com^ioeer  who,  after  studying 
under  Haydn,  spent  the  rsit  of  bis  lifb  in  Faria 
uid  London,  vnth  intervals  in  R>ussia  and  Brazil ; 
e<<i)ecially  in  Kngland  his  works  were  held  in 
very  high  esteem,  and  '  David  *  was  specially 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Featiyal  of  18S4. 
But  the  moaio  of  the  *  King  of  Bmnunagem,* 

iWHikaMt  «fHlBt  tor  Ito  4nM. 
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as  Mendebsokn  pUj^fuUy  called  him,  is  probably 
now  iwndr  haud  in  his  mlms  or  indeed  sny- 
when  ein. 

V^ery  different  has  been  the  fate  of  the  ora- 
torios of  Mendelhsohu  himself.  '  St.  Paul,' 
•Elijali, '  sad  the  'Hymn  of  Pnise'  (which  Is  bmm 
fitly  grouped  with  the  oratorios  than  with  any- 
thing else^  are  all  still  household  words,  and  the 
nnfinishea  '  Qiristue'  shows  enough  of  the  same 
characteristies  to  wairant  the  supposition  that, 
had  it.s  tomjrfiser  lived  to  finish  it,  it  would  have 
equalled  the  popolarity  of  the  others.  Yet  no 
mosi^B  who  lives  in  toiuih  with  the  srtistie 

worl  l  of  to  iliy  would  deny  that  <  ivcr  against  this 
popular  adoration  and  in  sharp  antagonism  to 
it  there  is  a  powerful  body  of  opinion  which  will 
only  tolerate  the  most  qulified  appreciation  of 
works  that  to  others  ?e<'TTi  unsullied  perfection. 
The  present-day  revolt  o2  nine  out  of  ten  moderu- 
niiided  aradoiiins  is  •  prohahly  inevitable  feao' 
tion  from  the  old  blind  woi-shiji  by  profession 
and  public  alike  ;  and  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  reaction  has  gone  to  an  extreme 
which  is  very  unfair,  and  has  included  very 
difTereiit  things  in  a  fjcncral  indiwrrimfnate 
Gondem nation.  Po'hape  it  may  be  bust  iint 
to  diMnss  the  woiIes  and  their  plMe  In  oratorio 
history  in  some  slight  detail,  and  then  to 
attempt  to  gauge  the  rational  grounds  of  the 
popularity  which  at  any  rate  iu  Euglaiid  thuy 
continue  to  enjoy. 

'St.  Paul*  wns  tir^t  y>rrfnrnipd  at  Diisseldorf 
in  May  1836,  and  was  introduced  to  England  in 
iiio  following  Oetober.  The  snhjeet  had  been 
suggested  to  Mendelssohn  five  years  before  by 
the  Frankfort  Cadlien- Verein  ;  the  libretto 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  compoaer  himself, 
Man,  who  had  been  originally  approached, 
having  decline!  on  tlic  p-muid  that  the  intro- 
duction of  chmralea,  which  Mendelssohn  specially 
desiied,  was  inappropriate.  But  in  the  way 
which  they  are  here  employed  this  objection 
Sfifimn  iMweless  ;  while  the  chorales  are  not  medi- 
tatively  devotional,  as  with  Bach,  yet  they  Imve 
a  perfeefly  r^t  Ametioa  ae,  eo  to  speak, 
spiritual  comments  on  the  situation,  and  indeed 
Mendelssohn's  libretto  is  strupturally  very 
thoughtfully  arranged.  In  spits  of  the  very  wf^ 
differences  it  is  easy  to  see  throughout  how  the 
design  of  Baeh's  'Matthans- Passion' — the  revival 
of  which,  with,  incidentally,  the  publication  of 
Beehls  oomplsts  wcrin,  is  tiM  greatest  of  all 

debts  thatiniisit;  owe*  to  Mendelssohn — exercised 
a  deep  influence ;  there  is  the  same  constant 
reflective  attitude  and  the  same  fusion  of  dra- 
matic action  with  what  are  really  direct  ap^tcals 
to  the  personal  reli^ous  emotions  of  the  indi- 
vidual listener.  The  narrative  element  is  really 
sseondary ;  the  compoeer's  attitode  u,  in  es- 
sentials, that  of  the  preacher  taking  for  text  a 
portion  of  history  ditferent  in  kind  from  all 
other  history,  and  applying  the  lessons  he  desires 
to  draw  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  direot  sennon. 


with  jut  so  much  scenic  backgnmud  as  will 
mak»  tim  semioii  intsresting.  £uA  In  *  El\jah, ' 
writtsn  for  the  Birmingham  Fratival  of  1846, 
we  can  see  the  same  main  idea,  though  the 
subject  naturally  demands  more  drama  and  less 
exhcrtatioD;  whenever  daere  Is  tiie  sl^htest 
opening,  the  libretto  (which,  though  the  work 
of  Schubring,  was  written  under  Mendelssohn's 
dose  supervision)  points  the  story  with  the 
appropriate  personal  moral.  This  conception 
of  oratorio  ia  a  perfectly  logical  nnd  consistent 
one,  and  the  books  of  '  St  Taul  and  '  Elyah ' 
j[trike  a  very  skilfhl  balance  between  the  sub> 
j^Tive  pietism  of  Bach,  who  deals  with  ouiwai-fl 
events  only  as  a  framework  for  the  expcuane^ 
oCIEe  individual  soul,  and  the  objective  '  sacred 
opera '  attitudniCilllulel,  to  whom-^or^to 
whose  librettists  anyhow — religion  is  a  straight- 
forward matter  of  hard  fact.  But  nevertheleia 
there  is  always  the  risk  tiiat  ths  two  elements 
may  not  satisfactorily  cohere  ;  and  as  a  niattrr 
of  fact  Mendelssohn  is  the  only  oompo&er  of  the 
front  rank  who  has  attempted  to  balance  them 
so  exactly,  and  all  the  greatest  purely  religious 
music  in  existence  has,  there  is  no  doubt,  been 
the  work  of  men  who  have  concerned  them* 
selves  with  the  objective  side  even  less  thso  he 
did.  But  all  Mendelssohn's  sacred  work  is 
throughout  as  sincere  as  any  one  could  desire  ; 
and  however  much  we  may  criticise  the  musical 
results,  the  punty  of  tiie  aim  is  beyond  question. 

But  after  a!!,  we  nniRt  ncvrr  tire  of  remember- 
ing thata  hhhh  an  tri  be  judged  by  bis  music, 
and  not  by  liuythuig  i  hat  Is  not  dlreetiy  dedoo- 
ible  from  it ;  and  a  generation  that  hss  peami 
out  of  the  glamour  of  Mendelssohn's  ]""rsonaHty 
cannot  avoid  recognising  how  soon,  ui  almost 
all  hia  raU^ons  musioy  his  tsohiilqne  and 
his  temperament  alike  gave  out  He  was 
never  technioally  careless ;  on  the  oontraiy,  he 
poUshed  inde&tigably,  and  frequently  made 
great  alterations  even  after  the  work  had  been 
{>crfornied.  But  the  extraordinarily  subtle  and 
retiuod  workmanship  that  is  visible  in  master- 
pie(»8  like  the  *  Hebrides'  ovsrtun  and  the 
8uj)erh  scherzos  is  non-existent  in  the  oratorios  ; 
somehow  or  other  the  fire  of  inspiration  bums 
le«  Inightly  and  the  tools  seem  blunted.  Con- 
trasted with  the  unfaltering  certainty  with 
which  he  treads  the  realms  he  created  and  made 
his  own,  the  handling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
oratorio-mnsb  is  that  of  the  merely  second-rate 

workman.  Apart  from  his  handful  of  flawless 
masterpieces,  his  technique  indeed  is  never 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  great  men  ;  even 
Schubert,  grossly  careless  as  he  was,  often  saw 
really  much  farther  into  the  deepest  principles  of 
organic  form  than  did  this  neat  and  accurate 
bnt  irredeemably  dreomscribed  talent  Not 
that  circumscription  in  itself  lowers  an  artist  | 
Mendelssohn's  place  amontj  the  great  composers 
is  assured  for  all  time  in  right  uf  the  perfect, 
nBBhsllengeable  woAs  that  israed  from  his  psn. 
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But  he  seems,  unfortunately,  to  hAve  been  nn- 
oonscioui  of  what  we  can  see  now,  that  he  was 
lotd  only  of  onaUi^caL  - 
'  '  And  at  in  tadhnique,  so  in  temperament,  the 
oratorioe  very  rarely  show  the  really  great 
Mendelssohn.  They  express,  very  sincerely 
aad  adequately,  the  nlBf^aoB  cmotiaaf  of  the 
Protestant  world  of  the  Tnii!  nineteenth  century, 
not  those  that  know  neither  period  nor  place. 
The  '  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  '  rarely 
•hiaes  over  these  amiable  pages,  many  of  which 
are  redolent  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  '  bourgeoisie ' 
that  to  any  one  fresh  from  reading  or  hearing 
Fklestrina  or  Baeh  or  Beethofwi't  'Missa 
Solemiiis'  or  Brahms's  '  Deutschee  Requiem' 
would  seem  almost  unbearable,  were  it  not  ao 
obviously  well-inteutioaed.  It  ia  true  that 
Mtadalnohn  himself  aeema  to  have  had  mo- 
mentary visions  of  his  limitations  :  '  0  rest  in 
the  Lord '  was  only  saved  from  the  fire  by  the 
intervtttloii  of  vmiMMnrQy  ofBdoai  frieodt.' 
But  many  memben  of  that  company,  still  fur- 
ther removed  than  this  from  the  great  ideals, 
never  seem  to  have  been  in  any  sort  of  danger 
of  destruction  ;  and  anyhow  the  compoaer  who 
could  pen  murio  ]iko  this  from  tho  *  Hymn  of 
Praise  ' 


and  then  write  '  religioao '  above  it,  places  him- 
self, by  his  own  act,  oatrida  tlia.  gooilly  fbUoiT' 
•hip  of  the  prophets. 

But  we  must  beware  lest  we  onraelvea  fall 
too  mobk  undw  tho  oway  of  tho'  noetioii  which 
is  just  now  leading  so  many  muaiciana  who  havo 
rast  off  the  old  sjiell  to  rush  into  hasty  injustice. 
All  tho  things  of  which  '  But  the  Lord  is 
mindftd  of  hii  own*  or  *Look  down  on  na  from 
Heaven  *  are  types,  must  probably  be  thrown  to 
tho  wolvea ;  few  modem  mmioiana  with  artistic 
npntstioiu  to  looo  wooM  TOBtim  to  defend 
thorn.  But  enough  and  more  than  enough  can 
be  saved  which  will  keep  at  any  rate  '  Elijah  ' 
as  a  great  work,  the  great  things  in  which  will 
foom  all  the  greator  booanoe  wo  havo  gtmi  np 
tho  dull  and  woak  pogM  fliait  adjoin  ond  himper 

I  *  It  (a  too  avoot.'  waa  tka  oonpoaar't  own  erittdam ;  bo  oolr 
t*M*Mlljr.  m4  at  Um  last  nUaitla.  oMMMlad  to  ratete  It 


them.  The  man  who  could  write  '  Is  not  his 
word  like  a  fir<^'  *  or  '  Thanks  be  to  God,'  or  the 
first  part  of  <Bohold  God  tho  Lord  ponad  faj' 

was  a  very  great  genius,  even  if  we  still  diag 
to  our  belief  that  his  real  kingdom  is  elsewhere  : 
and  there  are  many  other  pegM  instinct  with 
dramatio  pjotaraqmiMm  or  ddioato  gnoo.  It 
is  hanl,  however,  to  rescue  so  much  of  'St.  Paul* 
and  the  '  Hymn  of  Praise '  ;  heavy  monotony 
broods  ovor  laigo  tnoti  of  tho  first,*  and  the 
second,  apart  from  the  scene  of  the  watchman 
and  things  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
introdaotoiy  symphony,  shows  Mendelssohn's 
religions  murio  at  its  wosksst  Too  littio  is 
left  of  '  Christus '  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  it 
might  have  been  ;  it  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  the  composer  again  had  recourse  to 
chorales,  as  in  'St.  Paul '  and  the  *  Hymn  of 
Praise  ' — the  work  as  we  have  it  ends  with  one, 
— and  '  Wie  leuchtet  aohon  der  Morgenstem '  is 
introdnoed  Into  tho  <diiof  nnmber  tMt  rsmoino 
as  an  i^^agral  part  of  the  movement.  It  seema 
to  have  been  a  fixed  principle  with  him  for  all 
oratorio  -  music  except  that  dealing  with  Old 
Tsstsmont  subjects ;  sometimes  his  harmonisa* 
tions  are  after  the  pure  Bach  models,  but  on 
other  oooasions  he  diveiges  into  rather  un< 
holanosd  modernity.  Somohow,  in  bis  religious 
music,  all  his\»reful  revisions  seem  to  httfn 
been  unable  to  guard  him  from  these  strsatgs 
inequalities. 

A  oomparison  of  Msndslssohn's  oratorios  with 
those  of  Spohr  is  not  without  considerable 
interest.  Both  men  ei\joyed  unbounded  popa> 
larity,  snd  wo  in  England  ^leomsd  tiiom 
whole-hsartsdly  as  twin  kings  of  rsUgioaB  art. 
Hut  now  nearly  all  Spohr'a  works  are  rapidly 
accumulating  dust,  and  how  long  will  Mendela- 
sobn^  rsligfoos  mnsfo  outlast  tho  dedino  of 
meet  of  his  other  compositions  '  Yrt  no  doubt 
it  has  been  fitting  that  the  latter  should  havo 
had  the  longer  leased  of  life :  Mendelsaohn's 
tOQOh  is  much  the  iirmer,  and  his  command 
over  varied  resources  much  the  greater.  His 
music  may  not  oftbn  clutch  at  the  throat,  bat 
a  hiw  thingii  in  *n^}ah*  do  so  very  nnquestioii. 
ably  ;  and  we  may  look  in  vain  through  Sj>ohr'fl 
pages  for  anything  that  really  causes  our  pulse 
to  beat  quicker.  Again,  apart  from  a  few 
tilings  like  'Be  not  afraid,'  the  younger  com- 
posor's  oratorios  are  free  from  that  irritatingly 
square  rhythm  that  is  so  marked  a  characteriatio 
of  liio  eldors ;  and  the  daUoats  poUshed  graoo 
of  the  best  of  the  quieter  choral  numbers  in 
'  Elijah '  is  as  far  beyond  anything  in  Spohr'a 
oratorios  as  Mendelssohn's  great  secular  master- 

•  n  to  *  thowaonJ  p«Uta  that  tto  rmr  *m  %mmnm*^  pit  SmM» 

phraaa  with  wh<ch  thli  air  rnda  U  but  rarvly  innf  u  tbo  mgip b— ' 
plainly  dlr*cU.  Mc-t  KUJali..  (ollowlnjj  th»t  old  will  o  -th»-«T^ 
«»Uoil  '  oratorio  tradition.'  rata  It  br  a  ridiculooa  atx»lirou4»  Im 
tkvlMttWBhara. 

>  It  to  enriooaly  typical  of  tho  aaewlt  b— t  d  MawSalwalia'a  |oal— 
that  ono  t\i  the  (rMihaat  numhcn  ihould  ha  tho  haathoB  chorw  *0 
hn  r n.  i '  H  K .  y  p  t  lu  nioriaU.'  vhleh  la  mnateally  much  noro  Iwllilil—I 
thAT)  thft  rrbtikr  thiit  It  c»\U  forth:  MmUt  thO  mint  tMi«  CMB 

b«  ft^-fti  kia«>  In  '  Kitjnh-'  An  1     avie  yteftBSri^  asSiS  sIhSv 

toatattcaa  In  tha  wgrka  ol  UmxIoI. 
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picc<^  are  beyond  anything  the  other  erer  '^Totc. 
But  yet  sometimw,  in  an  uncertain  vague  ^rt 
of  way,  Spohr  awms  to  hmn  had  a  glim])8e  of 
depths  unknown  to  the  serene  conservatism  of 
the  other  ;  his  viaions  of  '  far-off  things '  are 
dim,  and  are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  weak  and  altogether  tnaaiant.  Bat 
Mendelssohn's  religious  music  gives  the  im- 
preasion  that  he  lived  in  untroubl^  onoonscious- 
iMaa  of  any  th  i  ng  otttndo  mid-ttiiMteakth  centiiiy 
Protestantism. 

And  tliis  would  seem  to  be  the  real  secret 
of  his  vitality  in  this  country.  He  a|)|>caled 
directly  and  with  ahaolnta  riaoerity  to  a  particu- 
lar fnnn  of  religions  snntiment  which,  from  parly 
Victorian  days,  has  lain  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Average  Eii|^Mnnaii  and  XngKahwoana ;  ha  b 
the  onlj  gnat  artist,  in  words  or  ooloor  or  muaie, 
who  has  ever  t/)uohed  this  emotional  spring,  and 
he  iias  Imi,  and  still  has,  his  reward.  TLe 
modcni  anti'lfendelssohniaa  may  vent  strong 
language  ahout  'sliallow  ri?spcotability  '  and  so 
on  i  but  the  fact  is  really  deeper  than  that. 
Wa  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  danj,  from  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,  a  certain  accuracy 
in  the  har^^  epithets,  or  to  avoid  realising  that 
the  only  portions  of  the  <»atorioa  which  promise 
to  live  on  tiiair  own  marita  ars  thoaa  ovar  which 
the  breath  of  Mendc^s8ohn'^^  s-^cular  genius  has 
passed  ;  but  the  dulnesa  of  the  choruses  of  '  St. 
Paul'  is  not  the  dulness  of  an  inferior  man, 
but  of  a  great  man  woiking  under  cramping 
conditions.  And  we  can  best  realise  Tiii  position 
when  we  reflect  on  the  countless  sacred  works 
written  bj  all  aorta  of  oompoeera  to  aatiafy  this 
jMirticular  sentiment,  that  has  always  craved  for 
artistic  expression  ;  they  have  all  gone  down  to 
decay,  but  '  Elyah '  survives,  because  it  makes 
this  appeal  as  being  the  work  of  a  great  mnaieian. 
But  it  cannot,  as  a  whole,  survive  for  ever,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  its  fall  will  not  drag 
Mendalaidin'i  laal  masterpiecea  with  it  Tha 
whirligig  of  time  in  the  long  run  put^i  down 
the  things  which  have  got  no  business  to  be  at 
the  top,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  will 
raise  the  things  that  have  got  no  bcainais  to  be 
at  the  bottom.  Wlio,  fnr  example,  of  the 
thousands  of  English  people  who  melt  over  '  If 
with  all  your  hearts '  know  anything  of  their 
Oountryman  William  Byrd  ? 

In  1843,  half-way  hf^tween  the  productions  of 
the  'Hymn  of  Praise'  and  'El gab,'  Wi^joer's 
*  Mblioal  aoena '  '  Das  Liebeomahl  der  Apoetel ' 
saw  the  light ;  it  is  hia  solitir;/  pifrr  of  snr^red 
muaie,  and,  as  being  entirely  non- liturgical  in 
oharaetar,  aaama  to  find  a  place  In  thia  artidow 
It  is  a  comparatively  brief  work,  written  for  a 
'  Male-chorus  festival '  at  Dresden,  and  consists 
of  two  sections  of  contrasting  character;  the 
fait  part,  eomivising  soma  two*thlrda  of  the 
work,  is  entirely  a  cappella,  but  the  second 
part,  into  which  it  leads  without  break,  has  an 
independent  and  daborate  orchestral  aooompani- 


inent.  The  voire -parts  are  tenors  and  baasea 
alone ;  there  is  a  main  ohoir  of  disciples,  soma* 
timeo  difidad  into  thraa  aapanta  groopa,  and  a 

choir  of  apostles  (twelve  voices),  while  a  short 
passage  is  directed  to  be  sung  by  a  supplementary 
choir  '  from  above.'  The  unaccompanied  portion 
is  oonaidambly  the  finer  of  the  two ;  it  is 
chorally  very  etTcrtivy,  and  contains  snmp  strik 
ins  musie,  though  a  considerable  amount  is 
indaad  rather  uonotonons,  as  much  of  ita  com- 
poser's work  of  the  period  is — strong  but  not 
si^cially  Inspiring.  The  possible  failure  of  the 
singers  to  keep  exact  pitch  is  iugcniously  met  by 
the  introdoottiNi  of  the  orchestra  on  a  long  dram 
roll  with  a  vrrv  pradiial  crrscrndo,  three  rlnnns 
being  tuued  to  the  same  note,  and  entering  one  by 
one;  this|mti«iiii,ho«aTar,br]a8BintaNating, 
and  iti  faijoummonplaaa  Bienii'"' 

Allegro  eon  brio. 


9«m«ts  w«rt.te  fev.n^  ii.|*>H«k 


surrounded  by  brilliantaemiqoaversoale  passages, 

consorts  very  oddly  with  the  solid  ecclesiastical 
styh^  of  tlie  earlier  section.  The  work  as  a 
whole  ifi  one  of  Wagner's  mildest,  and  would 
hardly  require  notice  were  it  not  the  solitary 
mittrilmtian  to  tin'  iiratorin-fic-ld  of  one  nf  th^ 
^reat««t  of  composers  ;  the  dramatic  element  is 
mdaad  ahown  in  the  orohaatral  introdaetion 
which  represents  the  'rushing  mighty  wind,' 
but  musically  this  docs  not  amount  to  much. 

The  contribution  of  the  other  great  modem 
Goman  to  the  literatnra  of  non-litugioal 
religious  music  is,  however,  of  a  verv  dilT-  rmt 
character.  Brahma's  *  Deutschea  Ke<|uieni '  is 
not  styled  an  oratorio,  hot  it  it  Ikr  more  that 
than  it  la  anything  else  ;  it  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  any  ecclesiastical  service,  and  its 
whole  being  is  religious.'  Indeed,  it  represents 
thasniweroe  religious  emottona  in  tha  language  of 
the  modern  world,  Palestrina  represents  them 
in  that  of  medisevalisra  and  Bach  in  that  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and,  lika  them,  Brahms  speaka 
for  all  time,  while  to  us,  merely  becaoaa  we  ara 
his  contemporaries,  his  apjioal  is  in  a  sense  even 
more  intimate  than  theirs.  All  the  stem 
nobility  and  paaaionata  tendemaia  at  hia  eoni<* 
rosnd  were  lavished  on  thoHi'  wnuih  rfnl  pages  ; 
and  the  religious  music  of  Brahms  will  stand  as 
alike  the  permanent  and  the  solitary  artistic 
mamorial  of  the  hif^iaat  aqilmtioiM  of  hia 
generation. 

Modem  Goman  composers  have  indeed 
vantnred  bat  littia  into  tiiia  field ;  8«dinniaan 
never  attempted  anything  that  could  even 
approximately  he  called  an  oratorio,  and  his 
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reluctance  seems  to  have  spre^ul  to  nearly  all 
who  can  in  any  way  be  called  his  followers. 
Individual  works  there  have  no  doubt  been,  but 
tiiAir  importance,  whether  artistic  or  hntorioal, 
is  very  slight ;  and  on  the  whole  the  younger 
generation  of  Gemum  oomposers  do  not  seem  to 
be  taming  tiirir  attontioQ  nroeh  is  the  difeetloB 
of  religious  music  in  the  concert-room,  though 
there  is  a  large  output  of  works  intended  for 
liturgical  use.  MenUon  might  perhapa — among 
th  productions  of  the  older  men — be  made  of 
Ii^lTs  '  Wnltoii  one  of  his  lost  comi>fwition«<  ; 
but  tlte  oralonos  of  Bruok  are  deserving  of  more 
detailed  notiee.  Well-known  ie  muelk  of  hie 
violin  and  violoncello  music  in  this  country, 
Bnich's  choral  compositions  are  not  at  all  gener- 
ally fauuliar  to  Engliiih  concert-goers ;  among  his 
religious  works  the  oratorioe '  Aminint'  (op.  48) 
and  'Moses'  (op.  67)  are  the  most  important. 
The  latter  is  a  'Biblical  oratorio' — so  styled 
IcobftUy  to  diflbrantiate  it  from  the  etrlier  work 
•designed  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  showing 
its  comixwer's  talent  in  polished  teohnirjne  aiH 
much  interesting  material,  joined  to  a  cctt&in 
laek  of  real  distinctiveness  and  vitality  ;  how- 
ever,  both  it  and  the  earlier,  and  rather  n>ore 
s  I  H>n  taneoua  <  Amimiu '  are  well  worth  knowing 
by  the  «dtnfiraii»  <rf  tiia  0  minor  eoncserto  and 
*  Kol  NidraL' 

We  may  now  perhaps  briefly  mention  a  few 
oratoriue  by  composers  not  of  German  blood, 
but  largely  infltienoed  hy  German  metfaoda. 
Gade,  for  example,  though  a  pure  Dane,  is  in  all 
but  hta  veiy  earliest  worka  a  German  composer. 
His  short  oratorio^santata  '  Zion '  shows  many 
traces  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Mendelssohn 
school,  but  still  lias  a  certain  individual  frag- 
rance about  it  that  is  distinctly  attractive,  and 
it  so  to  speak,  the  work  of  »  mmiofaun  and  a 
gentleman.  It  consists  merely  of  three  choruses 
followed  by  a  hnale  consisting  of  a  bass  solo  and 
chorus ;  the  last  is  considerably  the  least  in- 
teresting portion,  but  the  second  and  third 
sections,  entitled  respectively  '  The  Dejiarture 
from  Egypt'  and  'The  Captivity  in  Babylon,' 
contain  some  of  their  oomposer's  strongest  work, 
and  in  tlie  third  especially  there  are  some  really 
rather  hne  pages.  Gade's  talent  was  never 
capable  of  very  powerful  iHglit.s  ;  Init  his  writing 
is  always  refine^l,  and  in  '  Zion '  the  thematio 
materfcil  is,  jls  <i  rule,  consideiably  firmer  and 
more  individual  than  is  often  the  case  in  his 
works. 

No  really  national  Scandinavian  composer 
sf'Cins  t<>  liave  profluecd  any  noteworthy  work 
in  lite  lield  of  oratorio;  and  Slavonic  coniposers 
,  also  have  almost  always  tamed  their  energies  in 
other  directions.  Rubinstein,  though  musically 
he  was  really  a  quite  denationalised  RussiaD, 
neverthelesr  attempted  no  concert-oratorio, 
though  his  sacnd  o]>cra,  '  The  Tower  of  iBalMl,' 
was  onre  performed  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert 
under  iU  oompoeer's  direction,  and  proved  to  be 


a  somewhat  dull  attempt  at  a  realistic  expression 
of  its  title  ;  and  hia  later  strictly  national  com- 
patriots seem  to  have  done  nothing  even  of  this 
hybrid  nature.    The  two  oratorioa  of  the  other 

f^rent  modern  pianist  deservp  lio^vcver,  a  few 
words:  'Christus' — a  Latin  oratorio  coutaimng 
eomplete  eettfange  of  the  *Stabat  mater  d«^oroaa,* 
the  '  Stabat  mater  speciosa,'  and  nmch  more — 
seems  to  be  very  little  known  in  England,  but 
'St.  Elizabeth'  was  performed  in  London  several 
times  during  Liszt's  last  visit  to  this  country. 
The  former  is,  a.^  is  natural,  thr  inorc  subjective 
and  mystical  of  the  two,  mingling  occasional 
ainoerely  ex{)readveiiwl{ngwitii  emiooaly  stagey 
realism,  and  showing  many  traces  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tnwlitional  modal  clnm  h  melodies 
combined  with  typical  modeiiuties,  the  juxta- 
position being  most  of  all  marked  in  the  settings 
of  the  ntMtitudos  and  the  Tj-^'rd'>  Pravrr  :  tlte 
shepherds'  music  and  some  otlter  numbers  are 
picturesque,  bat  thers  is  an  aspeet  of  vather 
tawdry  tinsel  about  tihe  greater  part  of  the  long 
work .  The  latter  is  more  dramatic  and  8]>ectaca- 
lar,  and  contains  (like  moat  modern  oratorios  or 
hagiological  tabjeets)  a  eertain  amoont  of  pars 
'secular'  music— a  chorus  of  children  at  play, 
a  march  of  Crusaders,  and  so  on;  yet  in  almost 
the  whole  of  'St.  Eliabetfa,'  even  some  of  its 
m(te<t  secular  movements,  we  see  constant  traoev 
of  Liszt's  partiality  forfragment;^  of  old  Cregorian 
intonations,  and  the  prindiiai  'Ht.  KlixaUth 
motive*  itself,  whieh  it  worked  np  and  down 
on  three  fluff  s  it  the  very  start  of  the  oratorio, 
and  is  ooutinually  employed  in  various  meta- 
morphoses down  to  the  very  last  bars,  is  nothing 
but  a  liturgical  formula.*  But  in  spite  of  this 
uniting  thread,  the  impression  created  by  the 
whole  long  work  is  the  revei-so  of  organic  ;  the 
oompoea''o  favonrite  ayatem  of  pieoemeal 
thematic  devcloj)ment  always  looks  at  a  c.-isuaI 
glance  so  much  more  elaborate  and  intereatiog 
than  it  really  is,  and,  ajiart  from  a  few  pl^suiUy 
piotareaqaepagea,  'St  Elizabeth, 'like 'Ghristoa,* 
shows  no  exception  t^  thr  curious  poverty  of 
invention  and  lack  of  anything  like  solidity 
of  style  seen  in  eo  mneh  of  liszt'a  work,  moat 
of  which  ha.s  become  ho|'ele.ssly  old-fashioned  a 
generation  after  it  was  written.  Piotu  friends 
and  virtuoso  pianists  may  succeed  in  galvanis- 
ing his  name  for  a  little  longer,  but,  however 
much  he  nmy  livf  in  the  worl.s  of  his  artistic 
children,  it  is  improbable  that  the  oratorios,  at 
any  rate,  will  have  mndi  vitality  eiUier  direct 
or  indirect. 

Dvofnk's  'St.  Ludmila'  is  also  an  oratorio  on 
a  hagiological  theme,  and,  like  'St.  Elizabeth/ 
includes  in  one  and  the  same  work  hmiting 
choruses  and  solemn  cathedral  ceremonial-^.  It 
was  written  on  commission  for  the  Leeds  Festival 
of  1686 ;  hot  piled  to  ineet  with  the  same 
success  as  had  been  won  by  his  'Stabat  Mater' 

*^:omi  .A  hi.  two  MOP  Vita  VMS  eMMpto  roiisnfca*  wi«s»- 
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and  'The  S{»octre's  Bride'  in  t))**  ypflrs  im- 
mediately preceding.  These  works  h&d  aroused 
in  Kngfwd  •  widespraMl  interwt  in  the 
Bohemian  compoeor—  our  lat^'st  epidemic  of 
ftweignco'-worship,  and  G«rtaiuij  one  of  the  mmt 
jnatifiable  ;  and  ^ere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
'  St.  Lodmila '  was  written  with  rather  special 
desire  to  in'-^-t  the  wishos  of  tho  fnctidly  patrons 
who  had  b«cu  really  the  tirst  adeijuately  to 
fMogniae  him.  Bat  the  nralt  wee  «■  anaatii' 
factory  as  usually  liup{H?n8  when  an  artist  tries 
to  please  others  rather  tlian  himself;  and 
DrofiUc's  solitary  oratorio  does  very  little  to  add 
te  his  fame.  Not  indeeil  that  he  definitely 
copied  the  style  of  TLiiidel  and  Mendr hf^ohn, 
whom  he  understood  to  be  the  ohief  objects  of 
wenhip  at  Leeds,  nor  efe&  tluit,  eave  is  a  very 
few  [laasing  cases,  the  mnsic  shows  anything 
worth  mentioning  of  their  influence ;  the  touchtris 
of  Haudeliauiain  and  MendcIsHohuianianx  aru 
rare  and  very  transient,  and  they  are  mixed  up 
with  much  thnt  i-5  fpiiti'  alien.  But  undoubtedly 
'Skk  Lodmila '  »howH  its  conipoeer  in  a  confused 
■feale  of  mind,  trying  largely  to  den*tl<maltse 
htmaelf  and  to  be  orthodox  and  ooflmofK)litan  ; 
and  at  any  rate  the  whole  of  Parts  II.  and  111. 
(apart  from  the  picturesque  little  hunting  chorus 
hi  the  former)  ere  singal«rly  monotonous  and 
lifeless.  In  some  nf  thr  earlier  choruses  nf  I'art 
L,  and  in  the  adjacent  tenor  song  and  Ludmila's 
filst air, ^ereare,  however,  plenty  of  pagea  whhdi 
thow  the  real  Dvofdk  ;  but  these,  fine  as  they 
ar*.  arc  not  snffioient  to  counteract  the  Bomni- 
fcrousneas  of  the  rest  of  the  long  work,  which 
win  Btaad  in  musical  histovy  as  the  mieealcnla- 
tion  of  an  innocent -minded  genius.  DvoFak 
did  not  succeed  in  producing  an  oratorio  which 
would  in  the  Tory  least  rei^jiind  his  English 
Mends  of  the  *  Messiah '  or  '  Elijah  ' ;  he  only 
succeeded  in  being  a  dull  and  confoaed  imitation 
of  the  inferior  side  of  himself. 

Freneh  oratorio  has  always  been  a  plant  of 
uncertain  growth.  Lulli's  contemjKirary,  Char- 
pen  tier,  brought  back  from  his  studies  in  Italy 
ideas  about  oratorio>writing  which  took  shape 
in  many  works  - '  Da vid  et  Jonathan , '  <  L'enfant 
prodigue,*  '  Le  sHcrific"  A^  rnh-tTit,'  ctr-.  etc, — 
whieh  are  now  buried  in  ot»aeurity,  and  hardly 
■eem  anyhow  to  liave  shown  in  any  .s|>ocial 
measure  the  many  admirable  qualities  which 
mark  their  composer's  secular  music.  The 
fine  mottits  of  Lalande  and  Campra,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 8th  oentniy,  are  as  exclusively 
int'  iidcil  to  l>e  pnrtir<nsof  an  ecclesiastical  service 
as  are  the  coutcm|)orary  English  antheinii,  to 
whtdi  in  many  ways  soma  of  them,  especially 
by  Lalande,  bear  a  close  resemblance;  and  com- 
posers who  desired  to  treat  Biblical  subjects  out- 
side the  church  resorted  frankly  to  the  stage. 
Bamean  wrote  an  opera  on  the  enbjeot  of  8am* 
?oti.  and  though  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  conic 
to  performance,  the  contemporary  production  of 
another  on  the  snbject  of  Jephtha  hy  Hont&slair 


shows  tlmt  therp  wa<)  no  rooted  censorial  objec- 
tion to  Biblical  drama  with  costume  and  scenery. 
Later  on,  another  example  ia  viaible  in  UAnd'a 

'Joseph  '— thf  nia«tf  rpiece  of  a  reniirkaMp  com - 
I^KMer  far  too  u^lected  at  the  present  time  :  also 
Meyerbeer,  who  for  praotioal  purjKMes  may  ha 
counted  aa  a  Frenchman,  made  his  fixat  begriah 
es-say  in  opera  with  a  libretto  on  the  same  story 
u  that  used  by  Mout^clair.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  ooneert*oratoiioe  written  now  and  then, 
chiefly  more  or  less  strongly  influenced  by  Italian 
methods,  though  not  to  the  extent  (aa  with  con- 
temporary Germans)  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
native  kngmige.  GkMMe's  '  Saul '  aeema  to  have 
had  coTisi  irrrtM-'  mrrem,  and  Le^eur  produced 
a  good  many  works  of  the  kind — a  Christmas 
oratorio,  two  Paanon-oratorlee,  three  Coronation* 
oratorios,  '  Delvora,* 'Rachel,' etc.  etc.  —  ofwliich 
his  pupil  Berlioz  can  speak  with  respect.  Cheru- 
bini,  however,  though  the  list  of  sacred  works 
produced  by  him  in  Paris  is  a  long  one,  need 
exclusively  litiirpirnl  words ;  and  it  waa 
reserved  for  the  wayward  pupil  of  these  two 
piliara  of  the  old  regime  to  pradnea,  ia  the  year 
1854,  what  is  really  the  first  French  oratorio 
of  busting  artistic  importance  that  exists. 

The  sub-titleof  Berliox's'  L'Eufance  duChrist' 
is  '  trilogie  aaer^o ' ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fisot  the 

work  .1  rt;neair.  Tlir  second  ^'^rtinn,  '  I^ 
Foite  en  lii^pte,  was  written  several  years 
befoie  the  otiiera,  and  waa  pobliahed  by  itself 
as  a  '  myst^re ' :  the  original  score  bears  the 
words  '  attribue  h  Pierre  Duf  r.'-^  mnitre  de 
chapelle  imagiuairc,  in  repetitiint  rtx:ollection 
of  the  oompoeer'a  practical  joke  in  aooce«fntIy 
foisting  the  worlf  on  th^  Parisian  pnblic  as  a 
17th -century  composition  disinterred  during 
excavations  at  the  Saints- Chapelle.  >  The 
two  other  sections  Wars  attached  on  cither 
side  of  this,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  hangs 
together  very  fairly  well,  in  spite  of  its  piece- 
meal eonatnietion.  The  libretto  is  from  Rerlioi's 
own  pen  ;  it  is  not  without  a  gooti  deal  of  literary 
point,  but,  as  was  indeed  iu variably  the  case 
with  him,  the  eompooer  resorta  to  the  qnaintaat 
devices  in  order  to  introduce  moTOments  tliat 
will  display  hia  genius  for  picturesque  orchestra- 
tion. Just  as  in  'La  Damnation  de  Faust '  the 
hero  ia  suddenly  transported  to  Hungary  for  no 
otb<  r  reason  than  that  Herlioz  may  have  a  chance 
of  introducing  his  arrangement  of  the  Rakoozy  % 
March,  so  here  all  sorts  of  stage  devices  are  for- 
cibly dragged  into  the  service — the  night  )iatroI- 
march  of  the  Roman  soldiers  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  the  incantation -music  of  the  Jewish 
magicians  summoned  by  Herod  to  explain  his 
dreams,  the  serenade  for  two  flutes  and  harj)  by 
the  children  of  the  household  at  SaVs  that  receives 
the  fugitives — all  these  are  brought  into  the 
WOilc  without  any  scMrt  of  adequate  artistic 
reason.  Rut  the  nnitorio     a  whole  i.s  of  Hingiilar 
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beauty,  sod  thows  Berlioz  in  «n  •Imost  nniqne 

light;  it  seems,  inde*»fi,  at  thr;  tirnti  of  produc- 
tion, to  have  mnch  astouislied  mauy  who  had 
lodrad  upon  iti  campciT  foM j  an  eoeantrio 
with  an  insati&blo  appetite  for  hngo  orchestras 
and  pniieral  bizarrerie.  Not  indeed  that 
Berlioz  caa  altogether  divest  himself  of  theatri- 
ealism,  evai  in  thit  leaat  tbaatrkal  of  hit  laige 
works;  the  incantation -music  is  poor  an  J  empty, 
and  charming  as  is  tho  musio  of  the  angels  at 
tha  and  of  tiie  first  jmrt,  one  outMyt  ma  witii- 
oat  a  smile  the  elaborate  directions  that  a  curtain 
must  bo  dropjwd  firet  to  the  faces  and  then  to 
the  feet  of  the  singers,  who  are  hnalij  told  to 
tan  nraiid  and  ting  into  tha  waU.  Tha  firat 
part  is  indeed  considerably  the  least  interna  ting  ; 
the  long  meditativftly  sombre  solo  for  Hurod  is 
fiiU,  aa  an  w  many  pages  of  its  composer,  of  fine 
things  which  somehow  nerer  quite  convinoe  the 
listener,  and  the  scene  in  which  Herod  and  the 
magicians  vow  vengeanoeon  the  innooentohildren 

^  of  BeCUaliaiii  ia  1&  fha  moat  part  tita  oidinaiy 
Rerliozian  sound  and  fury.  T?ut  i  vcn  in  this 
section  a  singularly  beautiful  placid  duet  for 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  unseen  angels'  short 
'  Hoaanna '  chorus  strike  the  dominant  note  of 
the  oratorio,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  sf  ction, 
and  the  greater  jiart  of  the  third,  are  full  of  aaort 
of  tender  fragrance  thatiains  Tery  high  degree 
distinctive  and  lofty.  'La  Fuite  en  ^!gypte,' 
indeed — with  tho  assembling  of  the  shepherds, 
their  simply  atrophic  furewell  chorus,  and  tlie 
movement  depiofeiiig  the  re])oae  of  the  Holy 
Family,  dying  away  witli  a  few  meditative  bars 
tw  tenor  solo  and  a  pianissimo  an^la'  call — is 
one  of  tiia  moat  perltMt  things  in  Fkwmdi  mnaio ; 
and  the  same  singularly  delicate  spirituality  is 
shown  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  third  section 
(unacoomi>anied,  and  witix  a  tenor  solo  ][)art 
added),  which  is  full  of  a  curiously  subtle  aimpli- 
city  rxprf^'i'^  "d  in  mn-ric  of  rare  charm.  The  rest 
of  the  last  section  is  hardly  e^oal,  beaatifol  as  is 
tho  mnaio  is  the  opening  wimbar,  and  ^  tiio 
scene  where  Mary  and  Joseph  seek  in  vais  fat 
shelter ;  occasionally  thprn  is  a  certain  amount 
of  mere  mannerism,  and  the  serenade  is  rather 
too  «lev«r  to  be  perfeotty  aatiafiMtoiy.  But  it 
is  strange  that  the  work  is  so  neglected  in 
England  ;  there  is  very  little  that  grates  on  the 
ear  aa  ao  mnoh  from  Berlioi's  pen  does,  and  the 
flnaat  portfou  are,  in  tliair  subtly  childlike 
spirit,  A<(  yHiroandtuidaraaatiytiiiiigianodMm 
sacred  music. 
Of  all  later  fVmioli  oratorio  composers,  (Msar 

t_^Franck  is  certainly  the  one  who  has  inherited 
most  of  Berlioz's  spirit,  though  his  great  sacred 
work  'Les  Beatitudes'  is  not  entitled  an  oratorio, 
and  ia  not  Biblioal  in  subject ;  but,  aa  wa  ao 
often  notice,  the  mer''  labrl  that  a  composer 
may  choose  to  give  to  his  work  ia  of  but  little 
importaaoa  in  Inoad  daarffioatioB  of  art-lbtma. 
Besides  this  Franok  also  produced  several 
'Soinea  bibUqoeiy'  or  ahort  omtoriM ;  of  thaaa 


'Rebeooa*  li  a  typical  example- 
slight  but  vrry  frnf^nt  and  jncturrsqne  work, 
except  where, as  in  the  hnal  chorus,  the  composer 
triea  intliar  nnsnooQes  fully  to  ba  orthodoity 
ecclesiastical  and  grandicee.  '  Les  B^titudes,' 
however,  ia,  no  doubt,  the  masterpifv^o  in  this 
field  ;  some  portions  may  seem  slighLly  exagger- 
ated and  undiitingliished,  and  the  technicsl 
haudlin/,'  of  the  material  is  occasionnlly  rather 
vsgue  and  uncertain,  but  there  are  many  veiy 
•aUle  and  atriking  pages  b  the  aoorsv  and  the 
music  is  in  all  respects  emotionally  sincere  and 
finely  felt — qualities  by  no  means  always  to  be 
foujKl  in  French  aacred  art.  Frauck  s  fame  is, 
in  Kngiand,  of  audi  vaeaat  arigia  tiiat  it  ii 

sometimes  forpottm  thnt  he  rfally  belongs  to  a 
past  period :  '  Ruth,'  one  of  his  most  poetical 
works,  dates  in  its  original  fonn  from  1846,  and 
hia  'BMamption'  praoedad  ite  battar-kiiomi 
namesake  by  half  a  generation. 

Before  dealing  with  Gounod's  oratorios  a  iew 
wwda  may  ba  given  to  tlioae  ^  Maaaimot  and 
Saint  Sainis,  most  of  which  are  of  earlier  date — 
though  their  composers  were  bom  later — less  for 
their  intrinaio  merits  than  for  their  interest  as 
typical  examples  of  a  particular  kind  of  religiona 
rrniaic  thnt  f^till  has  great  influence  in  France, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  oouu  triea  also. 
HaaMnot'a  «Bva'  and  'Mario  Kadeloino'  and 
Saint-Saens's  '  Le  Dc-Iuge '  all  represent  in  very 
clear  and  definite  8ha})e  what  we  may  perhaps 
caU  the  '  salon '  idea  of  oratorio,  though  the  two 
composers  approach  their  goal  from  diflfannt 
side5^.  Massenet  in  hiH  oriitiirios  gives,  on  the 
whole,  the  impression  that  he  ia  satisfied  if  he 
eaa  be^  ao  to  speak,  fashionably  ftirWan  a 
quality  which  is  shown  as  much  in  the  '  Curae  * 
section  in  '  Eve,'  with  its  stape  thunders  and 
lightnings,  as  in  the  voluptuous  duet  that  tm- 
mediately  precedee  it ;  and  it  ia  eoriona  that, 
though  the  %vords  give  am]i!e  seope,  the  lyrical 
feeling  that  often  manifests  itself  ia  smaller 
mnln  bare  aeana  dulled  and  blnntad.  But  1m 
has  the  merit  of  recognising  his  limitation%  and 
makes  practically  no  attempt  tn  be  impressive : 
the  only  exception  in  theae  two  works  is  the 
aingnlarly  painfnl  and  altogetber  oljoolMa- 
able  picture  of  the  death  of  Jesius  in  'Mane 
Madeleine ' — tam<tam  strokes,  shrieks  of  '  Ah  ! ' 
on  diminished-seventh  chords,  and  the  general 
melodramatic  stock-in-trade.  Saint-Sa^  doea 
not  do  this  kind  of  thing,  and  hi"?  technique  is 
cleverer ;  but  '  Le  Deluge '  cannot  be  called  a 
aatisfying  iratk.^  All  mnrieiana  udMoa  patba 
lie  among  schools  have  come  across  piano  pieces 
'  dans  le  style  anoien,'  curiously  stiff  in  pose  and 
ostrich-like  in  their  innocent  attempts  to  de- 
oaiva ;  WMtatia  tmUandiSt  the  same  atmosphere 
pervades  much  of  Saint-Saen«i's  work,  and  in 
many  pages  of  '  Le  IMloge '  traces  of  it  can  bs 
fidt   Attd  wban  fhii  aort  of 

>  1is«MMid«»Uf  Mipwlar 'awMMtt  n^UU '  to.  Uk«  1 
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is  mixed  with  modernity  not  of  the  strongeet 
kind,  the  result  is  a  sort  of  blend  that  is  not 
specially  attractive ;  while  it  is  somewhat  un- 
IbrtuBttto  ihftt  the  chief  tone  in  fhe  Prelvde^ 
which  might  pass  once  in  a  way  without  very 
much  notice,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
work  so  Tery  many  times  that  its  deficiencies 
beoome  palpably  obvious.  Indeed,  the  ^ap  in 
what  one  might  call  spiritual  elevation  of  style 
between  these  works  and  those  of  Berlioz  and 
¥mnA  fa  veiy  noieirarthy,  and  eanoot  be 
ascribed  to  mere  'difference  of  taste,'  that 
favourite  loophole  for  amiable  indifference  to 
vital  things  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  (though 
there  are  some  signs  of  an  emergence  in  the  last 
few  years)  modem  French  religious  music,  except 
that  of  a  few  stronger  spirits,  has  been  honey- 
combed with  the  ftdle  ssnttmentality  arising 
tnm  works  like  these  and  like  those  of  the  still 
more  famed  composer  to  whom  we  now  turn. 

In  the  musical  career  of  Gounod  operatic 
eompoaitioii  fa  a  kog  iaterhide  of  some  thirty 
years  or  more,  religious  subjects  chiefly  engross- 
ing his  pen  both  in  his  sarljr  yoath  and  also 
towards  the  ckw  «r  bfa  Hfa.  The  8t  Cecilia 
Masa  (the  first  '  Meese  Solennelle ')  was  the 
earliest  work  to  give  him  fame  in  England  ;  and 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  'The  Redemp- 
tioB '  was  prodiioM  at  Birmfngham,  in  1888,aBd 
was  followed  at  the  next  festival  three  years 
later  by  '  Mors  et  Vita.'  These  two  latter  works, 
as  the  only  compceitionB  of  Ooonod  that  Ott  bs 
called  oratorios,  are  all  that  conceni  IN  here ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  as  regards 
eaeeatials  of  outlook,  his  religious  style  never 
ehangwii.  He  was  natm  attMhed  to  teU- 
gioos  mv'sticism,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
hfa  music,  regarded  purely  from  the  devotional 
•tandpoint,  gives  an  impression  of  personal 
mnoerity  that  is  lacking  in  that  of  many  who 
are  his  artistic  children  ;  but  (as  has  been  8<iid 
before,  though  so  vital  a  point  can  scarcely  be 
too  frequently  rettsrated)  the  noa-artiitto  ae- 
pects  under  which  a  work  of  art  maj  conceivably 
be  regarded  should  never  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  purely  artistic  judgment  of  the  same.  '  The 
Bedemption '  leapt  at  once  into  extraordinary 
popularity  in  this  country  ;  but  though  the 
British  public  has  taken  many  curious  works  to 
its  ample  bosom,  and  will,  no  doiibl»  take  many 
more,  it  seems  now  fairly  certain  that  this  is 
not  among  its  permanent  loves.  And  it  is 
indeed  very  difficult  to  see  the  causes  of  its 
eyauniioua  success — a  sucoea  which  the  great 
mjyority  of  serious  musicians  regarded  with  a 
aort  of  hopeless  amazement ;  for  '  The  Bedemp> 
tioii'  is  many  respeeti  biolDe  oompletelj  witti 
the  tnditionaJ  popular  otatorio  style.  Choral 
writing,  in  the  sense  in  which  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  understood  the  term,  is  practically 
Mn-aadatMit;  aadtlMiiearelMidlyany  'tunes' 

at  all.    The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  (with 
I  or  two  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  '  Trio 


of  the  Holy  Women*)  tha  work  possesses,  ao- 

cording  to  its  lights,  a  certain  sort  of  not  un- 
dignified sincerity  ;  and  it  is  ndreAection  on  its 
aini^mimiednw  if  it  aonnda  to  «•  ratiiflr  lilm 
the  work  of  an  ascetic  in  an  ttmoephere  of 
artificial  flowers.  But  to  criticise  it  from  the 
strictly  artistic  standpoint  is  rather  like  aiming 
at  a  target  that  has  been  riddled  nea^  to 
invisibility,  though  its  historical  importance  as 
the  crowning  specimen  of  its  type  and  as  a  sign 
of  iti  timet  fa  too  great  Ibr  it  to  be  pamed  over 
in  silence.  We  may  probably  say,  without  any 
paradox,  that  Qounod  delib«ratcly  set  himself 
to  produce  the  particular  '  religious '  impreasion 
at  which  he  aimed  by  the  method^fer  which 
ecclesiastical  history  shows  many  a  parallel  in 
other  spheres— of  consciously  sacrificing  every- 
thing of  the  slightest  artietfa  intereet,  Sther  in 
material  or  in  technique,  in  order  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  mind  of  the  listener  might  be  swept 
and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  the  religious 
message.  Ob  BO  other  theory  fa  It  poesiUe, 
charitably,  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily 
poverty-stricken  nature  of  this  curious  score; 
bat  still  we  enmet  divest  oomdvee  of  the 
reflection  that  other  composcn  have  produced 
e<]ual  (or  we  should  prefer  to  say,  immeasurably 
greater)  religious  'effects'  without  this  self- 
abnegatioii.  And,  however  much  h»  may  striw 
against  the  flesh,  Gouncxl's  oj>eratic  methods 
show  themselves  in  the  passages  of  cheaply 
pretentioae  Mitfanent ;  and,  in  a  curiously  half- 
hearted way,  in  the  harmonic  'originality* 
gained  by  fastening  the  head  of  one  jilatitude 
on  to  Uio  tail  of  another,  examples  of  which  can 
be  seen  OB  ahnoet  every  pege.  "noBedemp- 
tion '  is  indeed  well  worth  the  study  of  artistic 
psyohplogists,  just  as  to  the  serious  literary 
critic  the  enormously  though  temporarily  popu- 
lar novel  affords  a  field  for  interesting  analy^: 
the  man  who,  with  (in  its  way)  a  Euro|>ean 
reputation  behind  him,  could  write  bars  like 


J  1  1 
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set  to  some  of  the  most  solemn  woide  eoneeir- 

able,  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

'  Mors  et  Yita, '  produced  three  yean  later,  fa 
a  trilogy  which  is,  sccording  to  the  compcesr's 
preface,  the  continimtion  of  'The  Redemption.' 
The  first  section  is  a  setting  of  the  Keouiem 
Utmgy,  and  the  aeeend,  'Indicium,'  and  the 
third,  '  Vita,'  have  words  selected  from  variont 
portions  of  tho"Xatin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
men  t,  chiefly  from  the  Apocalypee.  All  the  salient 
qiMlitieo  of  the  earlier  work  ars  aeon  here  agdn 
in  very  considerable  forc^,  though  '  Mors  et  Vita  * 
is  on  the  whole  decidedly  the  better  of  .  the  two, 
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tad  oonUina  a  few  rather  pretty  things  of  a  slight 
tyT^  ;  but  when  Gounod  triea  to  work  hims  If 
up  to  the  great  occasions,  all  he  can  secure  is 
th«  ladiorously  oomraonplaoe  hideousneaa  of  the 
•Tubae  ad  ultimnm  judicium,'  or  *  itnpross?ve ' 
hArmony  oonaiating  of  nuyor  thirda  in  ooutr&ry 
motion  and  other  iiov«lti«t  vhidi  hnvo  beon 
pniVetited  by  thdr  obvionaimt  And  ni^lnMi 
from  ado])tion  by  any  one  else. 

Ooanod's  two  oratorioa  are  of  great  historical 
importnnoe  to  Engliah  musiciaiu,  inaamoch  as 
they  represent  the  latest  (and,  it  is  vpry  posaihle 
and  dovoatly  to  be  wiahed,  the  last  for  ever) 
attempt  at  ibraign  domination  of  English  nnnio 
—a  domination  which,  unlike  thooe  previonily 
gwaypd  by  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  was  an 
uumixed  bane.  While  it  lasted,  it  was  a  very 
aarione  menace  to  English  moaio ;  and  we  may 
be  thankful  that  wc  have  e-o.ijM M  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  deep  mark  on  Anglican  hymns 
and  anthems — a  legacy  wbioh,  though  vary 
v^gMttable,  ia  withoat  any  ftr  nianhing  aitiatio 
import. 

A  brief  paragraph  may  perhapti  be  given  to 
the  modem  BelgU)BjHtlioo1  of  oratorio^  the  oMef 

nairi-s  iu  wliit^hare  Peter  Bfuoit  (1 834-1901), 
and,  in  tue  younger  generation,  Edgar  liuel. 
Franck,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
indeed  a  Belgian  by  Urtii,  bat  he  was  a  Franob- 
man  hy  long  residence  ;  and  liia  works  show  no 
8ym(>athy  with  the  school  founded  by  Benoit, 
tihe  leading  prindple  of  wbkih  was  the  employ- 
men  t  of  the  Flemish  language  in  all  vocal 
music.  The  list  of  Renott's  works  includes 
several  oratorios,  '  Lucifer,'  *  De  iSchel.le'  ^nio;o 
properly  styled  a  cantata),  a  'OUloren's 
Oratorio,'  and  others ;  but  the  first  nami'<i, 
written  in  1865,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  received  a  bearing  in  England.  It 
was  produced  in  London  in  1889,  without  much 
success  ;  bat  it  is  iievcrthelesis  a  work  deaigiiP'! 
on  broad  and  {yowerful  lines,  with  much  that  is 
jnetureaqtie  and  lei^timately  effective.  The 
opening  scene — two  lon^'  li  .M.  lioni-jcH,  the 
SffUt  a  portrayal  of  the  stillness  of  the  sea,  the 
•eoond  a  violently  exdting  storm -aoene  and 
'invocation  of  Lucifer' — gives  great  oppor- 
tunities for  chorul  elfeot,  mv\  is  not  without 
considerable  impressivones8  of  a  not  particularly 
•ubtie  or  individual  kind.  Indeed,  Benolt's 
mnsio  ia  that  of  a  very  clnver  musician  with 
high  ideals,  but  not  any  special  distinctiveness 
of  style  or  real  {Mliah  of  utterance  ;  his  numerous 
propagandist  writings  lay  great  emphasis  on 
artistic  nationalism,  but,  apart  from  thf  FlpTTiiah 
:words,  his  oratorio  music  has  no  racial  mark  of 
any  met.  And  the  same  laok  of  vital  origfaiality 
of  style  is  also  found  in  the  '  Franciskus '  of 
Tinel,  though  the  oratorio — which  is  laid 
out  on  a  large  scile  so  as  to  include  musical 
treatment  of  all  the  valient  features  in  the  life 
of  S  .  Fnuicis  of  Assisi,  both  l>efore  and  after 
his  conversion — has  much  that  is  marked  by 


charm  of  material  and  interest  of  handling. 
lnd»'»Hl  Tieither  BcnoU  nor  Tinel  can  reach 
thing  like  the  level  of  their  selfnleuaUonal- 
ised  compatriot  Fkancfc  ;  and  very  poanUy  their 
enthusiastir  attempt  to  galvanise  an  artificial 
music -school  hiu<lcred  their  really  natonl 
freedom  of  ntteranoe,  though  atill  Fkwek  would 
have  remaiMd  aa  inheiently  far  the  gieatwk 
talent 

We  may  now  in  conclusion  turn  to  tlie 
En^Lli^h  school  of  oratorio -oompoaen  daee 
Handel,  'itife  great  Anglo-German  impresario 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  ooujt  in  his  diacoveiy 
that,  although  tlufre  bad  not  been  ibe  nn 
fun  test  trace  of  any  such  thing  as  Ei^^im 
oratorio  before  he  wrote  one  himself,  yet  the 
art-form  was,  above  all  others,  the  one  to  which 
the  average  Engliib  pereon  would  ding  widi 
the  most  tenacious  affertiorj.  Directly  aft»r 
the  success  of  '  Esther,'  iireeue  rushed  into  the 
field  with  'Deborah'  (1782)  and  <Jephtha' 
(17S7)  ;  but  neither  these  nor  Boyoe's  *  David's 
Lamentation'  n7:^6)  nor  the  'Judith'  (1733) 
of  the  much  inlenor  Defcach,  a  Fleming  just 
then  settled  in  London,  eeem  to  bave  aeened 
more  than  transient  fame.  Arne's  first  oratorio, 
'Abel,'  dates  from  1744,  and  his  second  and 
more  important,  'Judith,'  from  twenty  yean 
later ;  bis  technical  equipment  was  never  of  tlte 
most  complete  kind,  bnt  ho.  wn.^  «yived  fiom 
complete  submission  to  the  ilaudeli&u  domiua- 
tion  by  hie  artietio  Undiipirith  hit  native  fellE. 
music,  the  strong  influence  of  which  can  often 
be  tracfnl  in  the  straightforward  manly  swc^^tiu'ss 
of  his  tunes.  Sometimea,  indeed,  he  acineved 
subtler  things — the  air  '  Sleep,  gentle  cherah^* 
in  'Judith,'  is  full  of  exquisitelv  rlrHcate  and 
polished  beauty ;  and  he  could  often  he  breezily 
energetic  in  a  moat  pleaaant  maimer.  But,  at 
a  rule,  his  melodiousness  runs  in  decidedly 
narrow  channels ;  and  both  '  Abel '  and  *  Judith  * 
are  crowded  with  merely  decorous  work — 
eaMntmlly  anperficial  though  never  at  all  other 
wise  objectionable,  and  retaining  anyhow  a 
certain  eprightlinees  of  touch.  But  with  Arne's 
death  in  1776  £n^b  oratorio -mueie  entered 
on  a  oentmy  of  artistic  darkness,  over  whidi 
brooded  from  first  to  last  the  elejthantine  shallow 
of  Handel,  to  which  was  added  in  the  final  thirty 
yeore  the  almoet  eqiully  univecml  tiMwigh  kii 
oatentatiouslypondcrous  shadow  of  Mendclssolin. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  ()eriod  of  Kapellmeuter- 
musik  in  exceUis.  The  composers  of  theae  too* 
of  oratorios  were  '  all  honourable  men  '  ;  tiieir 
visions  of  things  outside  the  organ-loft  wfr^ 
usually  fitful  and  reluctant,  but  they  worked 
hard  and  oonaeientiouBly,  and  tirair  mnaie  it 
nothing  worse  than  intolerably  dulL  Thiv 
set,  with  apparently  absolute  indiscriminatirTT, 
well-nigh  every  word  of  the  Bible  ;  aiid  wh- 1 
they  were  not  writing  oratorios  of  their  own. 
they  were  still  making  them  out  of  the  nianplfd 
remains  of  other  men's  music     Operas  of 
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Uaiidel,  mattt»ea  of  Haydn,  instrumental  music 
fti  Momt  and  Berttiovni — all  wen  fish  to  the 
net  of  this  insatiable  oratorio-demanding  public  ; 
mi\  most  English  musicians  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  tlioir  euergiee  to  the  task  of  satisfying 
it  in  one  way  or  tiia  otiier.  From  tiie  middle 
of  the  18th  century  down  to  the  renascence 
which  is  the  work  of  men  who  are  still  in  their 
prime,  English  mnaio  is  a  dailrami  nlitvad 
only  by  the  windcfing  lights  of  talents  timt*  in 
happier  circumstances,  might  have  been  geniuses. 

But  (in  spite  of  the  contrary  a^iMitions  of 
fbrs^  faistcffians  of  Bn^ith  nnidc)  it  ia  im- 

deniable  that  these  talents  did  exist  ;  and  scnu^ 
of  them  were  very  remarkable  talents  too.  All 
through  the  century  some,  with  whom  we  have 
here  no  ooncem,  showed  their  real  work  in 
other  fields  than  oratorio  ;  the  greatest  of  tlifso, 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  remarkable  father  of  a 
better^known  hardly  <m  th«  whole  quite  so 
reinarkalile  son,  wrote  between  the  a;;*  ^^  of  six 
and  eleven  a  couple  of  oratorios,  '  Kuth  *  and 
'The  Death  of  Abel, '  which  are  at  Icaat  aa  good  as 
the  grown-up  work  of  moat  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  he  aften*firrls  diverged  into  liturgical  music' 
Crotoh'a  '  Palestine '  is  probably  the  best  speci- 
insn  of  Engliah  oratorio  daring  the  half-oentury 
after  Ame's  death  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  indeed 
a  mere  mixture  of  Handelian  common  plncf's 
with  the  rather  consciously  polite  elegances  oi 
1812  ;  bat  tho  itfll  frequently  hMud  « Lo,  star- 
led  chiefs '  is  very  nyrprnWe  music,  snd  '<"tti».'  of 
the  larger  choruses  (particularly  '  Let  Sinai  tell,' 
which  in  \U  way  is  quite  dramatic  waA  impres- 
sive) are  solid  and  dignified  work.  And  anyhow 
th»?  onitcirio8  that  wpr«  mainly  imitations  of 
liaudel  possess  a  sort  of  satisfactory  duwuriglit- 
Bse«  of  nttitndo  "MSk  b  laddng  in  most  of 
those  of  rather  later  dat<),  where  the  old 
inflaenoe  is  weakened  by  the  addition  of  re- 
miniaoenoea  of  tho  inferior  moments  of  Spohr 
or  Mendolmohn.  Stemdale  Bennett's  'The 
Woman  of  Samaria '  is  probably  the  l>est  of  the 
oratorios  of  this  later  period  ;  but  it  shows  none 
of  tiio  freah  spring-liko  beauty  tiiat  marict  the 
thirty  years  earlier  'Naiads'  overture,  and,  apart 
from  a  few  numbers,  such  as  the  last  chorus 
'And  blessed  be  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel,'  is 
curiously  monotonona  and  undistingnished. 
Bennett  could  have  rescued  the  form  if  any  one 
could ;  but  '  the  best  in  thia  kind  are  but 
ihadows,'  and  Bnlllvan'a  'The  light  of  the 
World,'  and  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  with 
which  the  ep)ch  of  darkness  closes,  add  to  the 
dalness  typical  of  their  fellows  certain  other 
qualities  all  his  own*  FiarMo's  '  Jerusalem ' 
(1852)  ropresonta.  however,  a  side-])ath  not 
without  interest ;  he  was  a  composer  of  very 
great  talent,  but  ineunblyamatetuleli  teohnique , 
who  aoti^t  ft  mora  oongeoial  home  in  Oetmany 

■  Th*  mAnr.  sn<1  a*  y«t  ao«dtt«4.  Ma  Tolnm«a  In  th«  BrttUb 
Mu.<«iuu  cuuL&ia  auuuf  raally  n*bl«  •ntiphon*.  »ft«r  the  punat 
IM^^MOton  OMMa,  taA  oalu  untUt*  tb*  Sm  Imm  to 
■fcaa  ibsi  WmmA  Wmktfu  mna  !■  al  eU  s—wllrtut  rttte. 


and  produced,  with  many  other  things,  orchestral 
worn  wUob  bear,  in  tiiair  artistiD  outlook,  an 
extraordinary  reeembhurat  to  tlioae  of  the  veiy 

latest  exponent<^  of  programme-muaic.  •  Jeru- 
salem '  is  a  transitioual  work,  but  it  owee  very 
little  to  either  Handel  or  Henddaeobn ;  it  ia 

very  earnest,  but  as  a  rule,  very  ine'Tcrtttril, 
beautiful  phrasea  are  imaccountably  cut  short, 
and  finely  austere  mnaio  mingles  with  very 
tentative  sentiment.  As  a  whole,  the  work  il 
too  unequal  to  live  ;  but  it  ia  inteceating  as  an 
early  aign  of  revolt 

Wo  are  still,  perimiM,  too  close  to  tiio  revival 
of  English  oratorio,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Furry, 
Stanford,  Mackenzie,  and  in  these  latter  days, 
Elgar,  adequately  to  forecast  what  may  bo  its 
ultimftto  fosnlta.  Some  of  these  have  indeed 
tnmpd,  t^n  f\  pr)TiHiflcraMp  extent,  to  other  fields; 
Mackenzie  s  '  Uose  of  iSiiaron '  (1883),  showed  a 
promise  that  has  hardly  been  fuulled,  and 
Stanford  has  produced  no  strictly  non-liturgical 
rcli^ous  musicexcept  'The  Three  Holy  Children ' 
and  '  Eden,'  both  comparatively  early  works. 
But  tho  latter*a  other  nligious  mnsle  has  also 
helped  on  tho  mnvrnient  very  greatly  ;  and 
Parry's  numerous  oratorios  and  oratc^o-like 
cantatas  an  the  works  that  have  dono  most  to 
build  up  his  fame,  while  Elgar's  three  chief 
pro<lnctions,  'Tlie  Dream  of  <'erontius,'  'Hio 
Apotidtleij,'  and  'The  Kiiigduni,'  approach  the 
problem  with  equal  sincerity  from  an  entirely 
different  side,  and,  like  the  beautiful  'Every 
man'  of  Walford  Davies,  add  yet  further  im- 
petus to  ilie  revivaL  This  is  hardly  the  plaoe 
for  detailed  oritidsm  of  works  the  pages  of 
which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  bart  ly  dry  ; 
but  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  our 
long  night  is  over. 

A«  have  seen,  the  history  of  oratorio  has^ 
been  that  of  an  art-form  with  exceedingly'^^ 
defined  botmdaries.  On  His  ons  hand  it  has 
in  the  past  often,  by  insensibia  degrees,  become 
practically  identical  with  opera  or  with  ynirrly 
secular  cantata ;  on  the  other,  it  stiii  oltcn 
passes  imperoeptibly  into  pure  worship-rausio,  or 
into  the  recently  develo{>ed  choral  art-form  tliat 
is  associated  with  poe^  of  a  lofty  but  non- 
religious  character.  In  these  pages  the  boundary- 
line  has  been  fixed  so  as  to  include,  akmg  with 
all  works  named  oratorios  by  their  composers,  all 
those  written  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (on  a 
scale  of  eertain  dimensions)  to  woids  delbiitely 
religious,  hut  at  the  same  time  neither  by  fiict 
nor  by  implication  a  mere  part  of  a  Church 
Service.  Consequently,  while  the  more  modem 
Passion-muaio  compositions  have  been  included 
as  complete  '  servii  cs  *  in  tht^niselves,*  the 
German  church-cantatas  have  been  ruled  out  as 
being  nothing  more  than  an  inddent  in  regular 
worship,  like  the  English  anthem  ;  and  similarly 
all  motets  and  settings  of  the  ordinary  High 

>  lUiiM'* '  rtMlcMb' uykov.  w««  Mlaltalr  wUid  onlatlM  Igr 
tlMlr  iiiniw.  — .  -» 
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Mass,  the  Requiem  Man,  the  Te  Deum,  the 
Subat  Mater,  or  of  any  Psalms,  have  been 
jodgad  oatdde  the  fidd  mn  if  dnigiMd  for 
self- contained,  aoa-liturgical,  presentation.  The 
line  baa  beta  dmwn  in  full  and  lively  con- 
miammm  of  its  T«ry  fidnt  nbamnfciBr ;  but  a 
Um  of  some  kind  is  neceaaiy,  md  all  otiiers 
seemed  fainter  still.  It  appean  now,  however, 
most  probable  that  certain  kinds  of  omtorio, 
wUeh  in  the  not  to  reoent  paat  have  been  much 
favoured,  will  attnot  at  any  rate  the  foremost 
compoeera  no  longer.  The  old  type  of  oratorio- 
libretto,  die  hack-work  of  men  totally  devoid 
of  either  religious  discriminatfam  or  Ufcnary 
instinct,  is  very  justly  dead  ;  composers  are 
more  and  more  seeking  their  inspiration  in  fine 
original  poetry,  whetfnr  itrietly  reUgioaB  or 
what  may  perhfips  be  called  'ethically  religious' 
in  oharaoter,  and  when  preferring  to  select 
aeriptiml  iroidi^  generally  do  ao  with  a  subtle 
thoughtAUaeM  mtj  iddom  ahowii  in  earlier 
times. 

For  an  art- form  undergoing  such  a  prooees  of 
N^Qvenation,  there  ia  probably  a  noteworthy 

future  ;  but  juat  possibly  the  new  birth  may 
have  come  a  little  too  late.  All  over  Europe, 
and  certainly  not  least  in  England,  the  younger 
mnriaiana  are  toraing  their  faces  elsewhere  ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  passing  phase,  and  the 
fascination  of  choral  music  to  great  words  may 
again  make  itnlf  Iblt.  Bat  tiia  oratorio  of  the 
future  will  have  to  recognise  that  the  days  of 
preferential  treatment  are  over,  and  that  tho 
DOW  works  must  stand  or  fall  as  music,  and  as 
music  alone ;  the  petulant  demand  to  be  heard 
solely  in  surroundings  where  non-musical  associa- 
tions are  overwhelming  and  where  the  voice  of 
oritioiam  is  ailonoad  oan  no  ba  tolenited, 
and  the  plea  that  a  work  can  only  be  fairly 
judged  in  a  medifcval  cathedral  must  be  taken 
as  a  oonfession  that  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
marita.  The  appeal  mada  bj  a  Madonna  of 
Giovanni  Bellini  loses  not  one  whit  of  its 
essential  force  when  addressed  to  thoee  who  are 
parted  by  many  a  long  mile  from  its  creator's 
own  ways  of  thought ;  similarly  the  religious 
music  of  the  future  must  stand,  as  the  great 
religious  music  of  the  past  stands  now,  in  the 
light  of  day  and  in  the  nidi  of  the  world,  bry 
its  appeal  to  us  as  men  and  &s  musicians.  ^First 
portion,  pp.  474-80,  w.  s.  r.,  with  additions 
by  E.  w.  ;  second  portion,  pp.  480-end,  e.  w.] 

ORAZI  ED  I  CURIAZI,  6LI.  Opera  in  three 
acts  ;  libretto  by  Sografi,  music  by  Ciinarosa. 
Ptoduoed  at  Venice,  1794,  and  at  the  Theatre 
Odta^  Buiiu  Jnna  1«,  181S.  o. 

1.  <OBCHESOGRAPHIR,i  et  traict^  en  forme 
de  dialogue,  par  lequel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
fadlement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  I'honneste 
asanaoa  daa  danam,*  ia  the  title  of  a  rare  4  to 
valnma  of  104  pagaa,  pnUiahad  bj  Jeban  des 


Preys  at  Langres  in  1588.  The  Privilegium  is 
dated  Nov.  22, 1(>88,  and  the  viork  was  reprinted 
at  Langrea  in  1&90  with  a  aomewliat  different 
title.  A  new  edition,  with  a  preface  by  Lsnre 
Fonta»  appeared  at  Paris  in  1888.  The  author, 
whowritee  nnderthe  anagram  of  Thoinot Arbsao, 
was  one  Jehan  Taboural)  a  canon  of  Langrai^  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the 
uncle  of  the  poet  Etienne  Tabourot  (1549-90), 
Seignevr  daa  Aecorda  (aometimea  called  'tte 
Uurgundian  Ralwlais  '),  that  besides  the  OrdUao- 
graphic^  he  wrote  an  equally  rare  ShephertTs 
Cfl fewrfar  in  dialogue,  and  that  he  died  in  1595, 
aged  seventy -six.'  The  Orehd$ograpki€  vt  s 
particularly  valuable  work,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
treatise  on  dancing  extant  which  contains  the 
notation  of  thadi0ta«ntdanea>ttniai.  Quaintly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Thoinot  Arbeau  and  Capriol  (a  lawyer  who  finds 
that  the  art  of  dancing  is  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment in  his  profamkn),  the  work  contains  a 
review  of  dancing  as  practised  by  the  ancients^ 
directions  for  playing  drums,  fifes,  oboes,  etc., 
as  wdl  as  minnta  deecriptiona  of  tiia  manner  ef 
dancing  Basse  Dances.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  curious  woodcuts,  representing  the  ditrcreiit 
stepe  to  be  executed  in  the  dances,  and  cuiiuiuii 
music  for  tifea  and  drums,  as  well  as  for  the 
following  dances,  several  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  present  work.  See  B&amlb,  Cakaku, 
GAbUABD^    OaTOTTB,    MATAMI1I%,  ICOBUi 

Damoi%  Patam,  TiovBnnw,  Tbibomi,  Toub. 


Tourdiona. 

Oaillardes— 'liatraditoremjfkmorire';  '  Anthofneltf": 
'  BaiaoDS  notu  belle';  '  8i  J'ayns  oa  noD  ;  '  La  fatigoe : 
'  La  Milannoise';  '  J'aymerois  mieoli  dontfr  aselatli^ 
'  L'ennuT  qui  me  toannsnte.' 

Li  Volte. 

La  Courante. 

L'AUeniande. 

Branlefl— Doable,  Simple,  Oay,  de  Bourgogne,  da 
Hault  narroift. 

Branles  coupp^— 'Cuaandre';  'Pina^y';  'Charlotte'; 
de  la  Guerre  ;  '  Aridan. " 

BranWde  Poictou  ;  d'Eacosiie  ;  de  Bretaf^e  (Triory); 
deMalt'f-;  deH  Lavandierea  ;  dcsl'ois;  des  Hermite*;  dn 
Chaadelier;  de  la  Torche;  des  Sabots;  dbae  GiMvsalz: 
de  la  Montarde;  delaBivaS  delYMMsL 

Gavotte. 

Morisqua. 

Canaries. 

Pa  vane  d'Eiipagne. 
Booffbnii,  or  Mattachina 

2.  A  work  entitled  Oreketogregphy,  or  tht  AH 
0/ Dancing  tftkutadmmiddtmmutr^^ 

was  published  in  1706  by  J.  Walsh.  It  ii  a 
translation  by  J.  Weaver  of  R.  A.  Feuillet's 
Chorigraphie,  ou  I'Art  de  Dicrirt  La  DanM,  par 
earaeUrfs,  figurt$  et  signm  tUmomtmi^^  etc, 

which  was  jmblished  in  1699,  and  is  founded  on 
a  .system  invented  by  the  famous  dancing- msstff 

*  Tb«  InfurmaUan  glwn  ahem  ia  Ukeo  tram  the  AbM  P&pilVoo'i 
JftMHSiliii  4m  ilMfMMV  4t  Btmrt^fim.  Curwlnakl  4*t 
ramlMMr).  wtUloat  BUiia(  bla  MrtlioriUea.  rivn  tb«  lol\o«ln« 
additional  partlctilara.  R*  aara  that  Jchan  Tabuamt  vu  Uw  mm 
of  Btleaoc  Tabourot,  a  lawMr  «(  MJoa.  and  fron  hU  cHlldlK«4 
(bowed  a  (T«at  Inclination  for  dandng.  which  hr  hwii  lmirr>r<4  a*. 
IHiltian.  Itwaaorlfinalty  tntmdfd  tH>t  hrahould  fnU,.«  hia  ratb'r  ■ 
gotaaiM,  but  b«in^tta«iMd  >qr  a  M<rar«  illiMia.  hU  looUxg  rowti 
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Charles  Louis  Beauchamps  (1636-1705).  The 
book  ia  curious  u  ahowing  the  degree  of  elabor** 
tion  to  which  the  old  French  dances  were  brought 
at  the  Court  of  Louia  XIV.  Feuillet's  work  was 
followed  by  a  supplement,  containing  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  old  dance-tunes.      w.  fi. «. 

ORCHBSIBA  (Or.  i/txArrp*,  i>e,  ft  *  dancing 
place';  ItaL  OrtAtitm ;  Qsno.  Onkmler;  Wr, 
Ordustre), 

I.  That  portion  of  a  theatre  or  ooncert-room 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  aooommodfttMHl  of 
the  instrun)f>ntal  hMid  ill  the  IftttW  MM^  Of 
the  chorus  also. 

TIm  traid  it  of  Gndc  origin,  ud  in  ohirimT 
times  denoted  an  open  space,  in  which  dances 
were  performed  to  the  sound  of  various  instru- 
ments. This  apace  was  sitoated  between  the 
Mto  for  tko  ndioneo  and  the  «o(Xsr  (from 
irwXoi,  'concave'^  another  curvilinear  span™  en- 
closed for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  immediately 
in  front  of  tho  Prooooninra  {wpurKijfnm).  bi 
Roman  theatres  the  orchestra  was  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  filled  with  seats  for  the 
souators ;  for  which  reason  it  was  placed  at  a 
lowor  lovol  than  its  Qroek  {notot^pe^  though 
it  occnpi«<i  exactly  the  same  ■itwatiait  OO  tho 
ground -plan  of  the  building. 

In  modmi  tiiootreo  tiio  nonaal  posttlon  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  stage,  but  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  stalls  and  pit — the 
parterre  of  the  French  opera-houses.  The  ad- 
vantageo  of  this  arrangement  an  wwf  great 
It  permits  the  sound  of  the  instrumefitrtl  hand 
to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
olfiwtaally  prevanta  it  from  ompoworing  tho 
sin^r,  who  throws  his  voice  ovnr  it  from  the 
higher  level  of  the  stage.  [But  many  artists, 
from  1600  onward  (see  below),  have  felt  that 
tho  poetic  atmosphere  would  be  much  enhanced 
if  the  orchestra,  with  \ln  petti  cti  la  ting  conductor, 
labouring  musicians,  and  dazzliug  lights,  could 
boff«ndmd  inviaiUo  tothoaodienoo.  Thiawaa 
at  last  done  in  the  Wa^iK  r  tln  Atrt  nt  Bayreuth, 
where  the  reverse  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
concert  platform  was  adopted,  the  players  being 
■aatod  on  a  series  of  descending  rootra,  the 
d«»f«nt  Winp  townrd";  and  partlj  tinder  the 
stage.  Nothing  could  be  more  satufaotory 
tbaa  tiho  nonlt  of  tiiio  pkn,  hnt  np  to  flio 
present  time  (1906)  only  one  new  theatre — the 
Prim  Kegenton,  at  Mttnicb — bao  followed  tho 
example. 

In  ooneert'Tooma  fho  ovehoitia  ia  nsoally 

ydarfd  at  nrip  end  of  the  apartment,  at  such  a 
height  above  the  level  of  the  floor  that  the 
wbolo  flgmo  of  a  porformsr  olanding  in  front 
m*y  be  visible  to  a  seated  andience.  In  these 
caoes  the  seats  in  the  orchestra  are  generally 
placed  in  rows,  one  above  anoUier,  in  th6  form 
of  the  segment  of  an  amphithaatrc  ;  while,  in 
order  to  throw  the  Ronrd  morr  forriMy  into 
tho  anditoriom,  the  wall  behind  is  sometimes 
monldod  into  a  qnait'hoiilqpharioil  farm.  (Ika 


convexities  at  the  sides  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Queen's  Hall — an  architectural  freak — are 
doubtless  largely  to  blame  for  its  acouBtical 
defects.)  It  would  be  quite  feasible,  with  our 
modern  mechanical  appliances,  to  rfnd(»r  the  or- 
chestra  seats  capable  ot  being  raised  or  lowered, 
so  that  whore  a  ndtal,  lot  m  aay,  of  a  Wagner 
music-drama  was  being  given  the  band  could 
be  sunk  as  at  Bayreuth,  so  as  to  run  less  risk 
of  overpowering  the  voioes.  Some  years  ago 
tho  floor  of  the  orchestra  at  Gofont  Gavden 
was  considerably  lowered,  to  tho  ^^reat  impniTO- 
ment  of  the  effect  in  modem  operas. 

II.  Both  in  Kngland  and  on  tlie  Oontinent 
the  term  orchestra  b  also  applied  collectively 
to  the  body  of  instrumental  performers  officiat- 
ing at  a  place  of  entertainment  or  on  a  raised 
platform  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  applied  to 
a  body  of  solo  pfrformers  nor  to  the  instru- 
mentalists attached  to  a  regiment  when  these 
atand  npon  the  gronnd  inatead  of  npon  a  otaga. 
In  these  two  last  cases  the  word  suhatltllfead 
for  it  is  Band.    Bee  vol  i  p.  178.] 

III.  In  a  third  sense  the  term  is  applied, 
not  only  to  a  body  of  performers,  but  to  the 
instnimpTits  njwn  which  they  play — and  with 
which  they  are  of  course,  in  technical  language, 
identUled.  Thna  we  oonatantly  hear  *aa 
orchestra  i  insisting  of  thirty  string(^  inatni- 
mMits,  with  a  full  complement  of  wind.' 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  number  of 
orchestral  instruments  waa  fwj  amall,  and 
so  undecided  that  it  was  not  always  poesible 
to  say  whether  a  certain  inatrument  was  or* 
ohcetral  or  not.   Lotee  and  viols  of  all  Unda 

were  indeed  in  constant  use,  together  with 
flutes — in  the  form  of  the  old  FliCU4  h  bee — 
comets,  trumpets,  drums,  and  even  Saracenic 
instruments  dating  from  tlw  time  of  the 
Cnisades  ;  hut  there  was  no  mlf  as  to  their 
combination,  so  that  they  oould  scarcely  bo 
aaid  to  oonatitata  an  oMbartra  at  aU  For 
instancp,  in  the  '  Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne ' 
performed  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Montiers,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Lor- 
raine with  the  Duo  de  Joyeuae  in  IMl ,  montiati 
is  made  of  hautboys,  flutps,  rorncts,  trombones, 
viole  di  gamba,  lutes,  harps,  a  flageolet — 
played  by  Pan-Hmd  ten  violiiw,  play^  hj  aa 
many  ballet-dan r<r3  in  full  drfss.  (See  vol.  i, 
pp.  174-7.)  Such  an  array  would,  at  first 
sight,  lead  na  to  expect  great  things,  did  we 
not  find  that  the  performers  were  separated 
into  ten  Pands  (dir  rrmrfrls  de  musiqvf)  ;  that 
the  violins  were  reserved  for  one  particular 
■oene,  in'  wUoh  they  played  alone,  Ato  on 
each  side  ;  that  in  another  scene  Nc]itune  and 
his  followers  were  armed  with  '  lyres,  luths, 
harpes,  flustes,  et  autres  instruments ' ;  and 
that  in  another  Jupiter  deaeended  from  a 
golden  dome,  in  whicli  were  placed  forty 
musicians,  'avec  nouveaux  instnunenta,  et 
difliva&ta  da  pnoadena.'  This  alone  wm  bo 
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sufficient  to  show  the  ooufuBed  state  of  iostru- 
mental  masio  in       16th  century ;  and  when 

we  add  that  the  nnnnrr  of  writinf^,  pvrn  for  n 
*Ck>iUM>ri  of  Viola,'  was  exactly  the  aame  as 
-Uiftt  luwd  for  iiiiMP0iii|wiii6d  toioh— imonraoh 
that  we  MmtitMitly  meet  with  oompoflitions 
'apt  for  voyces  or  viola '-  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  in  France  at  iea^t,  tlie  or- 
ohestm  waa  in  fta  in&iioy.  NeverthelesB,  this 
ia  really  the  earliest  instrumental  band  used 
in  connection  with  a  dramatio  p«rf<mnanoe  of 
whioh  we  hftve  any  corUin  nooid ;  m  mwt 
therefore  aoo(H!d  to  Fkanoe  th^  lumoiir  wldali  is 
justly  lier  dne. 

In  Italy  the  orchestra  developed  itself  from 
■mall  beginnings,  wiUi  an  vnintemipted  regu- 
larity which  led  to  very  nncxjiected  remits. 
The  earliest  dramatic  representation  in  wliich 
we  hear  of  the  employment  of  a  regular  stftiF 
of  instrumental  performers  is  the  oratorio 
callnl  '  Li  R  tpjireseutazione  dell'  Anima  e  del 
Cur^>u,'  com^tosed  by  Emilio  del  C^valieri,  and 
first  perforawd  at  Borne,  In  thoOmtery  ftttoehed 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  VallicelU,  in  the 
month  of  February  1600.  The  orchestra  used 
ou  thia  occasion  consisted  of  a  double  lyre  (or 
riol  di  gamba),  a  harftsichord,  a  double  guitar 
(or  1i,a^3  liitfl),  and  two  flut*".  This  little  band 
— modest  indeed  compared  with  that  used  at 
the  tihAtMMi  de  Hoatief* — wtM  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight,  like  the  orchestra  at  bayreuth  '; 
but  the  composer  recommended  that  the  various 
charaoters  employed  in  the  drama  should  carry 
inetrniiieiita  fai  tiieir  handi,  and  at  least  play, 
or  pretend  to  j»lay,  during  the  symphonies, 
and  also  that  a  violin  should  play  in  unison 
frith  tiie  eoprano  voioe  thiooghoat 

Ten  months  after  the  production  of  this 
primitive  oratorio,  that  \b  to  say  in  December 
1600,  Peri  produced  at  Florence  the  lirst  Opera 
Seria,  'Bnridioe,'  whioh  was  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  hurpsichonl,  a 
large  goitar,  a  g^&t  lyro  (or  viol  di  gamba), 
and  a  laqfe  Inte  (or  theoroo).  Theae  Inatru- 
•  menti  wen  ako  hidden  behind  the  proscenium, 
as  were,  in  all  prol)ability,  threo  flutes  used  in 
a  certain  scene,  in  which  the  Sliepherd,  Tirsi, 
pntenda  to  play  upon  a  triple  pipe  (Tr^kntto), 
which  he  holds  in  hi*!  Imnd. 

The  next  advance  was  made  by  Monteverde, 
who  used  for  the  aooompaniment  of  hit  'Orfeo,' 
produced  at  Mantua  in  1608,  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  two  harpsichords,  two  bass  viols 
Contrnbassi  di  I'iola),  ten  tenor  viols  ( riok  da 
fawao),  one  doable  harp,  two  little  French 
violina,  two  lar^v  guitars,  two  organs  of  wood, 
two  viole  di  g»fnl>a,  tour  trombones,  one  regal, 
two  cornets,  one  little  octave  flute  (Flautino 
olfo  vige$ima  meunda),  one  clarion,  and  three 
tnnnpeta  with  mutes  (1  Clart'no  <■  3  7 
$oniine).  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  perfonneia  upon  tfaeee  instntiiMiita 
were  kept  out  of  ai^t  or  no^  thon^  it  ■anmn 


scarcely  probable  that  Monteverde  would  hare 
abaadoneid  a  plan  which  had  already  been 
j^Ticrcfjsfnlly  sdoptrd  both  t)y  Kniilio  del  Cava- 
lien  and  Feri.  The  one  thing  that  strikes  us 
aa  peenUar  is,  that  the  perfomen  shoiild  have 
been  allowed  so  very  much  latitude  with  regard 
to  the  notes  they  were  to  play.  So  much  of 
the  opera  is  accompanied  by  a  simple  figured 
baia,  that  imleeB  aepanite  paiti  not  iaeladed  in 
the  score  were  written  for  the  nthcr  instnimrnta 
— which  seems  very  unlikely  indeed — the  mem> 
ben  of  the  oraheatra  moat  have  been  aUomd 
to  play  pretty  much  aa  they  pleased. 

As  the  rapid  progress  of  dramatic  music 
rendered  the  exhibition  of  more  artistically 
conatraoted  aeoompanimoiita  an  abaolnte  neon* 
bity,  this  hrterogeneous  mixture  of  instruments 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
ment, in  whioh  viols  of  various  kinds  played  an 
important  part,  the  Thoroughbass  being  played 
by  the  viol  di  garaba  and  othfr  large  atriiigeii 
instruments,  while  the  harmony  was  sustained 
by  the  harpeiohord.  [Here,  then,  before  1650, 
we  find  the  elements  of  an  orchestra  consisting 
then  as  now  of  strings,  woo<i,  and  brass,  bat 
the  art  of  using  these  elements  developed  very 
slowlj  and  gradually  (see  iNSTRirxBWTATIOKX 
The  constitution  nf  early  orchestra*  w^«i  very 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  depending,  doubtless, 
upon  looal  dicaniataaoea.  Bo  atrikingly  is  this 
the  case  with  J.  8.  Bach  that  it  seems  probable 
that  he  sometimes  wrote  for  instruments  which 
he  did  not  possess,  filling  in  their  parts  hinuelf 
at  the  organ.  This  would  explain  oertain  eocen* 
tricities  in  his  smrinp,  which  are  otherwise 
perplexing.  See  also  (A^ord  HitUrry  of  J/uac, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  130*S8. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  orchestral  history 
must  certainly  bo  reckoned  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration held  at  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  on  which  oocaaion  the  band  oonaiated  ef 
48  first  and  47  second  violins,  26  vjf>la.s.  21 
violonoeiloe,  16  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
26  baaeoons,  1  doable  baaaoon,  12  trumpets, 
12  horns,  6  trombones,  4  drums,  and  2  Ofgaos. 
But  the  normal  constittition  of  an^Qichestra  at 
all  times^has  de)<«nded  more  ux>on  the<iueetioDof_ 
cosTtlfWi  anything  else,  and  it  is  may  to  nn^-^ 
statnl  why  Hay«ln  and  Mozart  wen>  ^enprdllr 
restricted  to  a  tiny  force  of  about  6  first  violins 
and  other  strings  in  pro^iortion,  1  flute,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  home,  2  trumpets  and  dram 
As  the  literature  of  the  tirrhr'^itra  prew,  th** 
chains  of  custom  and  convention  (always  so 
binding  in  onr  art)  grew  more  and  mora  rfgiid ; 
the  '  Beethoven  orchestra ' — theabovo  list  with 
the  addition  of  two  clarinot.s  —  was  for  a 
litty  years  the  acctj»ted  mould  into  which  ail 
composers  were  exi)eoted  to  run  their  fdaaa,  and 
i\\>-  fi  w  who,  like  Berlioz  and  Wa^nor,  insisted 
ui>on  extra  instruments,  ran  the  risk  of  not 
getting  their  worka  played  at  all.  It  waa  tbe 
widening  of  haimonlc  bonndariaa  that  ftfoed 
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the  honiB  to  be  inonawd  to  four,  bat  not  tOl 

Wagner  became  a  power  in  the  lard  wptp  the 
wood  wind  to  be  found  in  threes.  Before  long 
we  bid  &ir  to  find  them  in  fSran.  Two  or  three 
compoaers  of  the  pmnt  dftj  damaud  this, 
besides  six  horns  and  an  extra  array  of  brasa  ; 
in  fact,  the  orciieetra  is  becoming  a  large  wind 
htad  fitu  ttringB,  iMtead  of  a  string  band  fUm 
wind.]  w.  s.  H.  ;  with  additions  by  f.  c. 
0£GH£3TJiAXX0N.    See  iNftTAUMurrA. 

ORCHESTRINA  DI  CAMERA.  Ths  titls  of 
a  series  of  little  inBtruments  of  the  harmonium 
tribe.  Thej  were  invented  and  made  by  W.  £. 
Brana,  of  Lnidon,  and  represent  the  ordbestral 

clirinet,  oboe,  flute,  French  horn,  and  bassoon. 
They  imitate  the  timbre  of  the  reeipective  inatru* 
ments  after  which  they  are  called,  and  have  the 
Haaiao(Hnita.ss  of  notes.  The  clarinet  and  French 
horn  are  furnished  with  ehifting  kcyljoarda,  in 
order  to  arrange  for  the  meohanioal  transposition 
of  tii0  parts  when  thsss  are  not  writfcsn  in  fhs 
key  of  C.  Tlie  different  qualities  of  tone  are 
obtained  by  making  the  vibrating  reeds  of  vary, 
ing  dimensions,  and  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
channels  eonveying  the  wind  to  them.  The 
orchestrinas  arc  clnVny  intended  to  be  emjdoyed 
as  convenient  subetitutes  for  the  rual  instru- 
msnti  at  performanoes  whore  players  of  the 
orchestral  instruments  cannot  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Uullah,  in  his  }fusi<;  in  Uu  Ilouse,  recommends 
them  ae  valuable  for  tlie  practice  of  ooncerted 
uiusio  sa  waU  as  Ibr  the  purposs  of  sapplying 
obbligato  sccompaTiinvMita.  T.  L.  s. 

ORDRES.  Another  name  for  SvitxS)  used 
by  Goaparin  and  soms  of  Us  oontsmporarira. 
There  ia  no  diflerenoe  of  arrangement  or  struc- 
ture which  would  aooount  for  the  smploijnient 
ui  the  two  names.  M. 

ORFEO.  SeeOBPRsmk 

ORGAN  (Fr.  Oiyu^  ;  It<il.  rh-gano ;  Ger. 
Otyel).  L  History.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  tha  'oigan '  referred  to  in  the  Old  Teste- 
ment  (Gen.  iv.  21)— '  Jubal ;  he  was  the  father 
of  all  such  a«  handle  the  h^^rp  and  ftr*,'att  ' — }»oro 
auy  resemblance  to  the  stately  mstruuient  with 
whidi  w«  are  an  so  Ikmiliar  by  that  name  at 
the  jiresent  day.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
(te  little  doubt  that  the  principle  of  the  three 
gnat  elaaset  of  organ-pipe  —Stopped,  Open,  and 
Beed — was  known  at  a  very  early  psriod,  sa  wa 
shall  have  occasion  to  show. 

It  is  purposed,  as  far  aa  practicable,  to 
tncs  ttam  ih»  rsmotsst  beginning  to  its  present 
exalted  dimensions,  the  gradual  growth  of  that 
great  triumph  of  human  skill  w^hich  so  justly 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  moat  perfect 
musical  instrument  that  the  ingenuity  of  nan 
has  hitherto  devised  ;  the  impressive  tones  of 
which  so  greatly  enrich  the  elfect  of  the  religious 
lerrioss  cslebntsd  in  our  great  sacrad  ediltoss. 
The  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  not 

indeed  always  of  the  {ilainest  kind,  the  aooonnts 

VOL.  Ill  - 


being  not  nnfreqaently  incomplete,  anggerated, 

nr  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  apocryphal  air  ; 
but  much  may  be  done  by  selectiug  the  moet 
probable,  and  placing  them  In  intdli^ble 

order. 

The  first  idea  of  a  wind  instrument  was  doubt- 
less suggested  to  man  by  the  passing  breezes  as 
they  strode  sgunst  the  open  ends  of  broken 

reeds  ;  and  the  fact  that  reeds  nf  diiff  ietit 
lengths  emitted  murmurs  varying  in  pitch  may 
have  fiuther  suggested  that  if  placed  in  a  par- 
tionlar  order,  they  wotdd  prodnea  an  agreeable 
sttccession  of  sounds  in  other  words,  a  short 
musical  scale.  A  few  such  reeds  or  tubes,  of 
▼aried  growths  or  diameters,  and  of  gradnated 
lengths,  boninl  together  in  a  row,  with  their 
open  tops  arranged  in  a  borizontel  line,  would 
form  an  iustrument  possessing  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  [Kirformance  of  simple  primitive  melodies : 
mil!  nf  su(  h  kind  doubtless  was  JubaTs  '  or^'nn  ' 
{uuffob) '  already  mentioned.  It  probably  was 
not  mors ;  and  it  ooaM  scarody  have  been  less.. 
Necessity  prec«tles  supjily  ;  andmotbing  is  kjiown 
that  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
music  of  the  time  of  Jubal  called  for  anything 
beyond  a  few  tubes,  sodh  as  tboss  jnstdeserilied, 
for  ita  complete  accompaiiiniPTit. 

The  myth  that  Pan  was  the  originator  of 
the  Syrinx  led  to  its  being  tailed  *  I^n's-pipe,' 
under  which  name,  or  that  of  'Mouth-organ,' 
it  is  known  to  the  fceeenl  day^  [Pakpsait 
Fii-Ks.] 

The  nnmber  of  tubes  tlist  in  the  ooorse  of 

time  came  to  be  used  was  seven,  sometimes 
eight,  occasionally  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve ; 
and  tiie  Oreek  and  Roman  shepherds  arereeordsd 
as  beiiii.  u  iong  the  makers  of  these  'ocgans,' 
as  well  as  tiie  performers  upon  them. 

The  pipes  of  the  Syrinx  being  composed  of 
reeds  cut  off  just  below  the  knot 
— ■o-liirh  knot  did  not  permit  the 
wind  to  escape,  but  caused  it  to 
retnm  to  tiie  same  ^laoe  where  it 
entered,  thus  travemsg the  length 
of  the  tube  twice — were  in  prin- 
ciple so  many  examples  of  the  first 
olass  of  pipes  mentioned  abovd 

They  were  jiractically  '  Stojjped 
pipes,'  producing  a  sound  nearly 
an  ootavre  lower  than  that  of  an  Ojieu  pipe  of 
the  same  length.* 

The  mode  of  playing  u\>on  this  earliest  organ 
must  liave  been  troublesome  and  tiring,  as  eiUter 
the  mouth  had  to  bs  in  eonstant  motion  to  and 

fro  over  the  tubes,  or  they  had  incessantly  to 
bo  shifted  to  the  right  or  left  under  the  mouth. 
Some  other  method  of  directing  wind  into  tliem 
must  in  course  of  time  have  been  felt  to  be 

desirable  :  and  the  idea  would  at  lengt}i  orr-ur 
of  conducting  wind  into  the  tube  from  below 

)  RMidrred  by  O^Mnltu  '  pi|w.  rwd.  frinx.'  Tb«  ward  gocvre 
•bo  in  Job  *XL  1%  fmUn  cl.  4. 

bf  ttM  Dtopwoa^plpc  of  wood  ia  yimmttt 
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instcvi  of  above.  This  result — an  enormous 
step  forward— could  hf  obtained  by  selecting  a 
wed,  as  bMjfore,  but  with  a  short  additional 
portion  left  below  the  knot  to  wrro  m  •  mooth* 
piece  or  wind  receiver  (the  modem  '  foot')  ;  by 
making  a  straight  narrow  slit  through  the  knot, 
doM  to  the  firant,  to  Mire  bm  a  paaaage-way 
for  the  breath ;  and  by  cutting  a  small  horizontal 
opening  immediately  above  that  slit,  with  a 
sloping  notch,  bevelling  upwards  and  outwards 
OTW  that  again.  TIm  bnath  blown  in  at  the 
lower  end.  in  jxaasing  through  the  slit  would 
atrike  against  the  edge  of  the  notch  above, 
•ad  then  ptodnee  rapid  flutterings,  which 
would  be  oommnnioated  to  the  air  in  the  tube, 
and  would  cause  a  sound  to  1m?  emitted.  In 
this  manner  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of 
pipe  mentioned  above— tint  of  tite  Open  epedea 
— would  be  brought  into  existence. 

In  course  of  time  the  idea  would  occur  of 
trying  to  obtain  more  than  one  sound  from  a 
single  pii)e,  for  whieh  purpose  first  one  hole — 
to  be  covered  or  expose<l  by  a  finger — then  a 
■eoond,  and  so  ou,  would  be  out  laterally,  in 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  in  a  line  with  fhe  slit  just 
described,  which  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  result  on  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
•■  if  tiie  tnbe  were  shortened  at  each  hole  in 
anooession.  Thus  the  same  short  snnoniBlcm  of 
agreeable  sounds  as  those  of  the  Pan's  j)i{)e,  or 
any  pleasant  admixture  of  them,  would  be 
obteinsUe  thm  one  tube,  aad  a  nide  model 
produced  of  an  instrament  which  in  its  more 
finished  form  8ubse(|uently  becAmo  the  FfUle-d- 
h$e.  Familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of  per- 
forated tube  are  presented  bj  tile  wooden  and 
tin  toy-whistles  of  the  present  day. 

When  the  first '  squeaker '  was  made,  such  as 
ooontiy  lada  ttill  delight  to  construct  of  osiers 
in  aprfaig-tinie,  a  primitive  model  of  a  in^^e  of, 
the  third  kind  mentioned  above,  a  Reed- pi {le, 
was  produced.    It  consisted  of  a  'vibrator' 
and  a  tobe ;  the  former  aonnded  bjr  being 
agitotM  by  compressed  wind  from  an  air-cavity, 
—the  Inreath  from  the  human  mouth.  Reed- 
pipes,  although  freely  need  as  separate  wind- 
instruments  in  anoient  timea — the  Bag-pipe 
among  the  number— were  not  introduced  into 
'organs  until  the  16th  century,  so  far  as  can  be 
asoertoined,  and  need  not  fherefaro  be  flirtiier 
oonsid'^rcd  in  this  place. 

•  A  series  of  pipes  of  the  second  class  (re- 
oeiTing  afar  from  below)  would  be  less  oon- 
▼cniently  under  the  immediate  eootrol  of  the 

mouth  than  their  predecessors  ;  hence  a  wooden 
box  was  devised  (now  the  irind  chest),  contain- 
ing a  row  of  holee  along  the  top  into  whieh  were 
placed  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes  ;  and  the 
wind  was  sometimes  provided  by  two  attendants, 
who  blew  with  their  mouths  alternately  into 
pliable  tubes,  the  one  while  the  other  took 
breatli.  An  antique  organ  supplied  in  this 
manner  (perhaps  an  Uydraolua)  is  aoolptored 


under  a  momiBiont  in  tiie  Mi 
bearing  the  date  of  zz.ii.yiti.> 


at 


Fio.  2. 

This  piece  of  carving  is  of  the  highest  ta> 
tereat  aa  showing  fhe  ancient  organ  at  its  fint 

step  from  a  state  of  the  utmost  simplicity — 
dismounted  indeed  from  the  breast  of  the  player, 
yet  still  supplied  by  the  mouth,  and  before  the 
application  of  bellows ;  and  it  has  not  prerioaily 
ap]>cared  in  any  Enj^lish  article  on  the  organ. 

The  pipes  are  held  in  position  by  a  cross- 
band,  joat  aa  were  tiioae  oi  tiio  earlkr  Syrinx. 
The  curing  represents  the  hack  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  *  blowers' 
being  there,  but  also  by  the  order  of  the  pipe^ 
from  laige  to  amaU,  appearing  to  nm  the  wroof 
way,  namely,  from  right  to  left  instead  of  tbt 
reverse.  The  pipes  of  the  early  otgans  sre  said 
to  have  aoosdod  at  first  all  together,  and  those 
which  were  not  required  to  be  heard  had  to  be 
silenced  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  hands.  Ad 
arrangement  so  defective  would  soon  call  for  » 
reme^ ;  and  the  imporlsBt  addition  waa  msdt 
of  a  slide,  rule,  or  tongue  of  woo<l.  placed  beneati 
the  hole  leading  to  each  pipe,  and  so  perfonit«d 
as  either  to  admit  or  ezolnde  the  wind  as  it  was 

drawn  in  or  eat 
K  i  rc  h  e  r  (  .Vm  jri/ pttVi  , 
bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  {  S, 
p.  8)  giree  a  dtmw- 
ing,  here  repro- 
duced, to  show  this 
improvement.  (He 
conceives  it  to  be 
the  Mashokithra  or 
Magraketha  of  the 
Chaldees.) 

The  wind  was  conveyed  to  the  chest  throof^ 
the  tabe  projecting  from  the  right-hand  side, 
either  from  the  lips  or  from  some  kind  ol  hand- 
bellows.  In  either  eaae  tile  atream  woald  ts 
only  iiitennittent 

Another  drawing  given  by  Kircher  (said  to  be 
that  of  the  Hebrew  inatrament  called  Magn- 
phnJi)  exhibits  the  im|)ortAnt  addition  of  tae 
small  bellows,  which  would  afford  a 


\.  V  \  \  \ 
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rixtd-supply,  the  one  furniahing  wind  while  the 
iih«r  WM  reptoiahing. 


Fta.4, 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
s  an  authentic  representation.  Tlie  pipes  are 
['ictureaqnely  dispoeed,  but  on  account  of  their 
latural  snoeewfan  being  so  greatly  disturbed 
"or  this  purpose,  and  their  governing  slides 
loabtleae  also  similarly  intermixed,  the  task  to 
the  oigMiiit  of  ahnji  manipulating  them  cor- 
rectly must  havo  ben  one  of  extreme  diflBoulty, 
if  not  impoesibility.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
the  ap]>aratus  received  the  accession  of  the  two 
little  bellows  placed  to  the  rear  of  the  wind-box, 
iti  lieu  of  two  human  beings,  the  Rmall  instru- 
tnent  arrived  at  the  importance  of  being  esaen- 
tiaUj  a  eomplete  and  independeBt,  idbdt  a 
primitive  Pneumatic  organ. 

Whether  the  two  bellows  produced  as  unequal 
ft  wind  as  is  sometimes  suppcmed,  is  perhaps 
learcely  apparent.  At  the  present  day  the 
wrirking  of  the  two  '  feeders  '  of  the  Harmonium 
K  hen  the  Expression  stop  is  drawn,  demonatrates 
that  It  it  quite  poarfblo  to  mpply  air  from  two 
leparate  sources  alternately  without  any  appre- 
^'iable  interruption  to  its  equability  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  old  times,  when  the 
Deoesaary  care  and  attantion  were  bestowed,  a 
t(i]praV)]y  uniform  nirr-'nt  of  air  and  a  frirly 
even  quality  of  tone  were  obtained. 

At  any  rate,  a  meaiMorprodaeiiig  aaabaoliitely 
equal  pressure  of  wind,  and  one  that  coiiM  not 
(lossibly  be  disturbed  by  any  inexpertneias  of  the 
f'lower,  was  secured  in  the  Hydraulus,  for  a 
1'  scription  of  which  tho  nader  la  raTamd  to 
vnl.  ii.  {i^i.  460-52. 

The  Uydraolua  or  Hydranlio  orgui  is  men- 
tkmed  in  tho  lUmnd  under  tiio  name  of  hir- 
iitxJia  or  ardahlu  ;  and  a  certain  instrument  is 
Mentioned  as  having  Nt<>od  in  the  Temple  of 
Jeraaalem,  which  is  called  Magre^ih,  and  had 
tn  notea,  with  tan  pipaa  to  each  note.  This 
of'^'an,  however,  was  not  a  hydraulic  one.' 

Great  as  may  have  been  tlit>  theoretical  merite 
of  tha  Hydnnlie  aystem,  yet  in  pnMtiea  it  ^um 
Bot  Man  to  ba^  aapplaatad  the  porely  Pnea- 


matic.  This  fact  woald  imply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  defects  of  the  Pneumatio  ayatera  were 
not  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  has  generally  been 
supposed ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  Hydraulio 
system  itwlf  waaby  no  meanafreaftomiAjeotiono, 
one  of  which  certainly  would  he  that  of  causing 
damp  in  tlie  instrument,  an  intruder  towards 
whom  organ  -  builders  always  entertain  the 
greateat  horror.  The  Hydraulic  organ  never- 
theless continued  in  occasional  use  up  to  alxmt 
the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  when 
it  appears  finally  to  hava  died  oat  Its  weight 
and  size  seem  to  have  originated  a  distinction 
between  portable  and  stationary  organs,  which 
l)egau  early,  and  was  peqtetuated  in  the  terms 
fre<|uently  used  of  'Fmrtative'  and  '  Positive.' 

Although  nothing  very  precise  can  he  deduced 
from  the  ancient  writers  as  to  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  in  whUdi  aona  of  the  progreaaiTa 
ste|i8  in  the  invention  of  the  organ  alnady 
detailed  were  made,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
germ  of  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
tha  inatnment  had  been  disooyared  before  the 
conmiencenient  of  the  ChriHtian  era,  the  j'erio<l 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  [A  careful  paper 
by  Miaa  Kathleen  Sehleabger,  JfaasovdUt  Ma 
Vu  Origin  uf  the  Organs  of  the  Ancients,  in  tha 
Summelbdnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ota,,  ToL  ii. 
167  IT.,  may  be  referred  to.] 

During  tlie  first  ten  renturicsbutlittlaappeaw 
to  have  been  done  to  develop  the  organ  in  siaa, 
compass,  or  mechaniam  ;  in  fact,  no  advanoea 
are  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  praetioaof 
muHic  itself  of  a  kind  to  call  such  iniitrnvenicnt.s 
into  existence.  Yet  a  number  of  isolated  records 
axirt  aa  to  tha  matariala  wad  in  tiw  oonatmotion 
of-  the  instrument ;  the  great  personages  who 
exerted  themselves  about  it ;  and  its  gradual 
introduetion  from  Greece,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  taken  ita  origin,  into  other  countries,  and 
into  tho  church  ;  and  these  have  only  to  be 
brought  together  and  placed  in  sometiiiug 
apimaehing  to  ohnmokgica]  order,  with  a  few 
connecting  words  here  and  there,  to  fym  an 
interesting  and  continuous  narrative. 

In  flie  organ  of  Ctesibius,  described  by  Hero,' 
it  appears  that  the  lower  extremity  of  aiwh  fnpa 
Wiifl  enclosed  in  a  small  shallow  Ikix,  something 
like  a  domino  box  invertod,  the  sliding  lid  being 
downwards  Each  lid  had  an  orifice  which,  on 
the  lid  being  jniahefl  home,  placed  the  hole  in 
correspondence  with  the  oriHce  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  pipe  than  aoonded.  When  the  eliding  lid 
was  drawn  forward,  it  closed  the  orifioa,  and  w 
silenced  the  pii>e.  With  certain  improvements  as 
to  detail,  this  action  is  in  principle  subetantially 
the  aame  aa  that  ahown  in  F%i.  8  and  4,  and 
it  continued  in  use  up  to  tha  11th  century.  Bat 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  description  is 
the  roferanea  to  tha  axiatence  of  a  simple  kind 
of  key  action  which  poahed  in  tlia  lid  an  tiia  kaj 
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boiqg  pressed  down,  the  lid  being  pulled  back 
by  ft  spring  of  elastic  horn  and  a  oord  on  the 
key  being  released.  Claudian  the  poet,  who 
flonriahed  about  a.d.  400,  has  in  his  poem  De 
Consulntit  F.  yfnltii  Tfuodori  (31 6- 19)  left  a 
pasuge  describiug  an  orgiaaist's  performance 
npaa  an  imtraiiMiit  of  thb  kind,  ftod  alw  ite 
effect,  of  which  the  following  is  *  literal  version : 
•  Let  there  be  also  one  who  by  hia  li^ht  touch 
forcing  out  duup  murmurs,  and  managing  the 
vnnumbered  tongOM  of  tha  iald  of  bnaan  tabes, 
can  with  nimble  finj^or  causo  &  mighty  sound  ; 
and  can  rouse  to  song  the  watera  stirred  to  their 
daptha  tha  nuMno  lofv/  Tho  nfamioe  to 
watar  impUao  tbat  fba  ctg^  waa  a  Hjdimlio 
one. 

A  Greek  ^  epigram,  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Jnliaii  tha  Apoatata  (died  A.D.  868),  conveys 
some  particulars  concerning  another  kind  of 
4th-oentary  organ,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
litaral  tnuiidfttkii :  *  I  aaa  •  atrange  species  (lit 
'  nature ')  of  reeds :  surely  they  have  rather 
sprung  up  from  a  foreign  (lit.  anothor)  brazen 
field  (lit.  turrow) :  wild — nor  are  they  swayed 
hy  our  winds ;  but  *  blast,  rushing  forth  from 
a  cavern  of  bull's  hide,  forces  its  way  from 
beueath,  under  the  root  of  the  well- bored  reeds. 
And  a  aUlfiil  man  haTiiig  nimblo  fingnaalaiids 
feeling  the  yielding  rods  of  pipes,  and  thay, 
gently  dancing,  press  out  song. '  This  account 
describes  a  Pneumatic  organ,  and  one  which 
had  no  keyboard.  Both  aoooonta  partienlarise 
the  material  of  which  the  pipes  were  made — 
bronze,  and  it  ia  not  improbftble  that  pipes  of 
malal  wera  at  that  tima  a  novalty. 

Theodoret  (bom  about  893,  died  467)  also 
refers  to  musical  organs  as  being  fomiahad  with 
pipes  of  copper  or  of  bronze. 

On  an  obelisk  at  Constantfaopla^  arscted  by 
Theodosius  (died  893),  is  a  repreaeatatioa  of  an 
oigan,  which  Is  hera  oopiad. 


Tha  pipaa  are  eight  in  nvmbar,  and  appear 

to  bo  formed  of  large  reeds  or  canea,  as  those 
of  Chinese  organs  are  said  to  be  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  not  aiiffioieiitlj  varied  in  length 
to  indicate  the  production  of  a  proper  musical 
scale,  which  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  sculptor. 
They  are  supported  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Thia  axampla  la  ruj  interaating  aa  afKnding 
the  earliest  illustration  known  of  a  method 
of  oompreiising  the  organ  wind  wtiioh  some 

*  PalMin*  AntMUoff,  bk.  Ik.  No.  S(S. 


centuciai  aftarwards 

by  the  weight  of  human  beings.  From  tb 
drawing  it  seems  as  if  the  two  youths  ver 
standing  on  tha  aama  bellowa,  whaveaa  tkq 

were  more  probably  mounted  on  separate  oos 
placed  side  by  aida.  St.  Jerome,  ft  little  lata 
fdied  420),  ia  aaid'  to  naiition  an  organ  « 

Jerusalem,  with  twelve  bfaxen  pip««,  t«< 
elephants'  skins,  and  fifteen  siuitha'  belloirs 
wluch  oould  be  heard  at  the  Mount  of  Oliver^ 
— it  is  nearly  a  mile  team  tha  centre  of  the  ci^ 
to  the  top  of  the  niouut, — and  therefore  miM 
have  been  an  instrument  of  great  pome 
Caaaiodonia,  who  was  ^**«^f^l  of  Kama  md4 
King  Yitigas  the  Ooth  in  514,  deaoribed  tU 
organ  of  his  day  as  an  instrument  conij*ose<^  d 
divers  pipes,  fonned  lulo  a  kind  uf  tower,  whak 
by  means  of  bellows,  is  mada  to  piodaoa  a  led 
sound  ;  and  in  order  to  express  agreeabli 
melodies,  it  ia  constructed  with  certain  tongues' 
of  wood  from  tlia  interior,  which  tba  fin^  <i 
tha  maalardnfy  praaring  or  forcing  baflit,  aliali 
the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  tones. 
^The  exact  period  at  which  the  organ  was  fir«i 
used  for  religious  purposes  is  not  positive]} 
known  ;  but  according  to  Julianus,  a  Spaniii 
bishop  who  flourished  ▲.d.  450,  it  was  is 
oonmion  oaa  in  tha  obnrbhea  of  Spain  at  ths< 
time.  One  ia  mentioned  as  existing  'in  th^ 
most  ancient  city  of  Grado,'  in  a  church  of 
nuns  before  the  year  580.  It  is  described 
being  about  two  feet  long,  six  inohea  broad, 
and  furnished  with  fifteen  playing-slides  and 
thirty  pipes,  two  pipes  u>  each  note,  iiawkiai 
ha.s  givm  a  drawing  uf  tha  alido*boz  c»f  ^ 
organ  in  his  History  of  Music  (L  401),  tlx 
'  tongues '  of  which  are  singularly  ornat- 
The  number  of  notes  on  the  idide-box  (fift«ru 
in  a  length  of  two  feet)  woohl  ahow  that  tht 
pi]>es  were  of  small  diameter,  and  thaiafilfl 
that  the  notes  w^ere  treble  ones. 

Tha  advantage  of  naing  tha  organ  fai  Ihi 
services  of  the  church  was  so  obviooa  that  ft 
would  soon  be  perceived  ;  and  accordingly  ia 
the  7th  century  Pope  Yiulian,  at  Rome  (aboat 
the  year  666),  intoodnoad  it  to  im{wove  tbt 
singing  of  the  congregations.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  abolished  the  singing  of  the 
congregationa,  ftttd  enbatitnted  in  its  place  that 
of  canonical  singers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  8th  centary 
the  use  of  the  organ  was  appreciateil,  and  tLe 
art  of  making  it  viiis  known  in  England.  Tht! 
native  artificers  had  even  introduced  the  custom 
of  pipe  decoration,  for,  ftooording  to  AldheliB,i 
who  died  a.  d.  709,  die  Anglo-Saxona  oraameotH' 
the  front  pipes  of  their  orgins  with  gilding: 
Organ-making  was  introduced  into  France  sN^ut 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  Pepin  (714« 
788),  tiia  Ihtbar  of  Chariamagna,  peraeiTad  tint; 

>  Kltto.  rv.  mh.  IM.,  Srd  a.  waft.  Kttto"i  wllwwiw  liU 
nftnlAiiunit.  hownrar,  doM  not  «p|KT  to  b*  eomei. 

to  ihf  tlliK-   -fi,.!!   •ti"  <:|it,'  wi 

•Ulut  tiu  and  uf  Uie  llth  otaitrj. 
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an  organ  would  be  an  importont  aid  to  devotion ; 

ind  as  the  instrument  was  at  that  time  unknown 
either  in  France  or  Germany,  he  applied  (about 
tiie  fear  767)  to  tho  Bysantine  Mmponir 
C  nstantine  Copronyinus  the  Sixth,  reqtuiitiQg 
him  to  send  one  to  France.  Constantine  not 
only  complied  with  tbia  aolicitation  by  pre8«ut- 
iog  kim  wttii  a  laiga  oigan,  but  forwarded  it 
by  a  special  deputation,  heAde<i  by  the  Roman 
bisbop  Stepbanua.  Tha  oi;gan  waa  deposited  in 
the  charch  of  St.  Oorndiiu  at  Conipi6gne.  It 
was  a  Pneumatic  019UI,  with  pipes  of  lead  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  made  and  ])laye<l  by 
an  Italian  priest,  who  had  learnt  the  method 
of  doing  both  at  OoiMtaotiBO|i]«. 

The  first  organ  introduce*!  into  Germany  was 
one  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  in 
8 11  or  8 1 2,  caused  to  be  made  at  Aix-la-Chapel1e 
after  th«  modal  of  that  at  Compile.  The 
'<i{iy  was  successful,  and  several  writers  ex- 
jireseed  themselves  in  terms  of  high  praise  at 
it*  powerful  yet  pleasing  tone.  What  beoaoM 
f  it  is  not  recorded. 

In  8'22  or  826  an  organ  was  sent  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  con- 
ftructed  by  an  Arabian  maker  of  the  name  of 
Oiafar,  which  was  placed  in  a  church  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  a  Pneumatic  organ  of  eztra- 
vdhiarily  w(t  tone. 

Venice  was  favourably  known  for  ita  oigan- 
makers  about  this  time  ;  a  monk  of  that  city, 
ol  the  name  of  Georgius,  a  native  of  Benevento, 
bavhig  in  the  year  822  oonstructed  an  inatni- 
■ent  for  Louis  le  Drbonnaire,  which  was  a 
Hydraulic  organ,  and  was  erected  in  the  juilace 
ef  the  king  at  Aiz«la*Ghipe!IIa.  Ita  pii>ea  were 
of  lead. 

y  The  French  and  Germans  were  both  desirnns 
of  riTalUng  the  foreign  specimens  of  ingenuity 
that  had  eome  under  their  notice ;  and  so  sue- 
ceaafal  wen-  thvy  in  their  endt-av  ours,  that  after 
a  time  the  Wst  organs  were  s^iid  to  be  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  progress  of  Germany 
in  making  and  using  them  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  9th  century,  particularly  in  East  Franconia, 
was  ao  great,  that  Pope  John  YIII.  (880),  in  a 
letter  to  Aiuhs  Bishop  of  FHssingui,  leqnests 
that  a  good  organ  may  be  sent  to  him,  and  a 
skilful  player  to  instruct  the  Roman  artists. 

By  this  time  organ-building  had  apparently 
Bade  its  way  into  Bavaria  ;  and  a  large  instru- 
ment, with  box-wood  i'i[>es,  is  said  to  have  In-en 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Munich  at  a  very 
ssriydate. 

In  the  0th  century  organs  had  become  common 
in  this  country,  the  English  artificers  furnishing 
them  with  pipes  of  copper,  which  were  fixed  in 
gilt  flnsmesL  In  tiie  10th  century  the  English 
prelate  St  Dunstan  (936-88),  famous  for  his 
skill  in  metal  work,  erected  or  fabricated  an 
organ  in  Malmesbury  Abbey,  the  pipes  of  which 
were  of  brass.  He  also  gave  an  organ  to 
Abingdon  Abbey,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished 


many  other  Bngiish  churchee  and  eonvents with 

similar  instruments.  In  this  same  century  Count 
Elwin  presented  an  organ  to  the  convent  at 
Ramsey,  on  whksh  he  is  said  to  luTe  expended 
the  then  large  sum  of  thirty  pounds  in  copper 
pipes,  which  are  deecribed  as  emitting  a  swsst 
melody  and  a  far-resounding  peal. 

A  curious  re])resentation  of  an  organ  of  about 
this  date  is  given  '  in  a  MS.  Psalter  of  Edwin 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Oambridge.*  Tlia  pipes  aw  plaosd  witUn  n 
frame,  apparsntly  after  the  manner  rsfeitsd  to 
above.  Tlie  surface  of  the  organ  is  represented 
as  being  perforated  to  receive  a  second  set  of 
pipee,  though  the  dni^tman  appears  to  havo 
sk  e  tcbed  one  hole  too  many.  The  two  organists, 
whose  duties  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  inattention  of  the 
blowers,  are  intent  on  admonishing  their 
SBSistsnts,  who  are  striving  to  get  ap  tb»  wind' 


Flo.  e. 


supjtly,  which  their  neglect  has  apparently 
allowed  to  run  out.  The  four  bellows  are  blown 
in  •  mannsr  which  wa  here  meet  with  for  tiie 
lin*t  time — namely,  through  the  intervention  of 
handles  instead  of  directly  by  the  hands  ;  and 
as  in  ao  smaU  an  organ  there  could  not  have 
been  room  for  four  psfsons  to  compress  the 
wind  by  standing  upon  the  bellows,  we  nsay 
infer  that  they  were  loaded  with  weights  in  the 
manner  that  has  generally  been  supposed  not  to 
have  Ix'en  introduced  until  .some centuries  Istsr. 

At  the  end  of  the  10th  century  several  organs 
existed  in  Germany  (St.  Paul's,  Erfurt ;  St. 
.lunies's,  Magdeburg ;  and  Halberstadt  cathe- 
dnil),  wliioh,  althouf^h  small  and  unpretciidinf^ 
instruments,  were  objects  of  much  astonishment 
and  attraction  at  the  time. 

In  the  11th  century  we  find  a  treatise  on 
tlu'  construction  of  organs,  inclmliMl  in  a  larger 
work  on  Divers  Arts,  by  a  monk  and  {)riest  of 
the  name  of  Theophilus,  which  is  of  eoneider. 
able  interest  as  showing  the  exact  state  of  the 
art  of  oigan-making  at  that  period  ;  the  mors 
80  as  even  the  existence  of  such  a  tract  was  un- 
known to  all  the  historians,  foreign  or  English, 
who  wrote  on  the  sabjeot»  until  it  was  disoovsrsd 

■  fit  i*  »  b«1  copy  of  k  p\ctxtrt  in  th*  TTtrMhi  flan«t;l 
P*rt  of  Ut«  rvpnmnUUun  la  ben  rngnmStoMiaihaltSnsa* 
fer  th«  Uad  tmrnHmtm  ol  tbtMrtlMtiUw 
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hf  Ifr.  Rcodrie,  who  pablidied  a  tnuwbtioii 

of  it  in  1847.'  It  is  too  long  to  quote  inrxtenso, 
and  is  alao  rather  obscure  in  parts  ;  but  the 
following  particulars  may  be  gathered  from  it : — 
that  the  elide- box  was  Bttdo  two  and  ft  half  feet 
in  length,  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
breadth  ;  that  the  pijies  were  placed  upon  its 
■orfaoe ;  that  the  oompaaB  oonabted  of  aeven  or 
eight  notes  ;  that  the  length  of  the  slide-box 
was  measured  out  equally  for  the  diiferent  notes 
or  slides,  and  not  on  a.  gradually  decreasing 
scale  as  the  pipes  became  smaller,  since  the  play- 
ing-slides  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  of 
one  width  or  at  one  distanoe  apart ;  that  the 
organ  was  played  by  these  moTaUe  slides ;  that 
each  slide  worked  in  little  .siile-alits,  like  the 
lid  of  a  box  of  dominoes  ;  that  there  were  two 
or  perha{iH  even  more  pii>e8  to  each  note  ;  that 
the  projecting  '  tongue '  of  each  slide  was  marked 
with  a  It'tter  to  indicate  to  which  note  it  belonged 
— a  custom  that  oontiuued  in  use  for  centuries 
afterwards  (ss  for  instanos  in  the  Halbefstadt 
organ  tinishcd  in  1361  :  and  in  the  old  organ  in 
the  church  of  St.  ./Kgidius,  in  Brunswick,  built 
in  the  latter  ^lart  of  the  15th  century,  and 
iUostrated  on  p.  524) ;  that  a  hole  was  oat 
thrniii^h  the  slido  under  each  i>i]»e  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  a^Krss,  for  the  passage  of  the  wind  ; 
tiiat  all  the  ])i(H^is  of  a  note  sonnded  together  ; 
that  a  note  was  sounded  by  the  slide  being 
pushed  in,  and  silenced  by  its  being  drawn  for- 
ward  ;  and  that  iu  the  front  of  each  slide,  im- 
mediately behind  the  handle  or  tongue,  a  narrow 
hole  a1x)Ut  two  iiu  ht's  lf)ng  was  rut,  in  which  was 
fixed  a  copper-headed  nail,  which  regulated  the 
motion  of  the  slide  and  prevented  its  being  dra^^  n 
out  too  far. 

The  following  illustration,  deduced  from 
Theopbilus's  description,  shows  the  slide,  and 
three  pswsges  for  wind  to  ss  many  pipes  above. 
The  elide  intercepts  the  wind,  but  will  allow  it 
to  pass  on  being  moved  so  that  its  openings, 
shown  by  the  unshaded  parts,  correspond  with 
those  below  and  aboTei 


Fu>.  7. 


Gori's  Thesaurus  JHptychorum,  1759,  vol,  ii. 
contains  a  most  interesting  engraving,  copied 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  said  to  bo  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  which  shows  a  person 
playing  upon  an  instrument  of  the  Theophilus 
type  (see  Fig.  8). 

But  of  all  the  information girenbyTheoidiilus, 

S^^i|i|>fiili^JM^aiia  OpSA  ^  StjiSIP  BoSirtI  HnSila  lAattalt 


thopoatiipportMitybecaiiBSpiwioPslynnlfiiowa , 

and  unsuspected,  is  that  which  relates  to  th« 
finishing  of  the  pipes  so  ss  to  prodooe  difiemt 


Flo.  8. 


qualities  of  tone.  They  were  made  of  the  fine^t 
copper ;  and  the  formation  ni  a  pipe  being 
completed,  Theojthilus  thus  proceeds  :  '  He  (  tin 
maker)  can  bring  it  (the  pipe)  to  liis  mouth  aoil 
blow  at  fint  slightly,  thm  more,  and  then 
strongly  ;  and,  aoooidiBg  to  what  he  discerns 
by  hearing,  he  can  arrange  the  sound,  so  that  if 
he  wish  it  strong  the  opening  is  made  wider ;  i 
bat  if  slightar,  it  is  mads  namwer.    In  tU« ' 
order  all  the  pi|>e9  are  made.'  .Here  we  see  that 
the  means  for  producing  a  fuller  tone  by  a  wide 
or  high  mouth,  and  a  more  deUoata  aoimd  by  a 
narrower  or  lower  one,  were  wall  known  in  the  i 
1 1th  century  ;  and  that  the  manner  of  testing 
the  '  speech '  by  blowing  the  pijie  with  the  moutli 
In  wfaoa  wajs^  is  prec^ly  that  ofbm  amploycd 
by  the  '  voioer '  of  the  present  day,  when 
'  r^^ating '  or  '  finishing '  a  stop.   It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  although  Theophilus  inci- 
dentally recognisss  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
j)i|»>s  to  a  note  as  one  means  of  increasing  the  • 
utility  of  the  organ,  he  as  distinctly  indicates  its 
range  or  oomposi  ss  simply  seven  or  el^t  notes 
It  would  have  been  of  great  iniportance  had  h«  | 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  sounds  which  formcii  i 
a  sufficient  scale  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
diants  of  hia  day.    Hia  rsooid,  aa  a  priest  and 
monk,  as  well  as  an  (ngsa-maksr,  woold  hsvt 
been  most  valuable.  | 
We  have  intentiona]ly  intradnoed  the  aeeoast ! 
Theophilus  somewhat  before  its  due  chrono- 
logical place,  as  it  materially  assi-sts  in  elucidatinff 
the  description  of  the  remarkable  organ  erectal 
in  Winchester  Cathe<lral  in  the  10th  eontnry  by 
order  of  Hishoj)  Eljihege  (died  951 ).  and  described  I 
in  a  poem  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Wulstan  whs  ' 
died  in  989.    It  is  of  finiher  nse  in  this  plan. 
Binoe  Wulstan *8  description  has  up  to  this  tine  | 
been  agreat  puzsletomost wiitenonthehistoiy 
qf  the  organ. 

The  following  is  a  tranriation  of  thapettiaB  of 
the  Latin  poem  with  which  we  are  concerne<l 
aa  given  in  Waokerbarth's  Music  and  the  Anfi*- 
Saxons,  pp.  12-16. 

Such  organs  a.<«  you  have  built  arp  seen  nowlMn^ 
flibdoated  M  a  doable  gftMind.  Twlee  tiz  baUowa  aton 
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ranged  in  a  row,  and  fourtfl«n  lie  below.  These,  bjr 
alt*rnal«  bl&Mts,  mi]i{ily  an  inirneimt''  <iiiantity  of  wind, 
aiiil  art"  workwl  by  sevt-iily  stniii^'  iin'u,  lal«)iiriiiK  with 
the ir  arms,  cnvt>n-d  with  peiitpiralioii,  cai-h  inciliiiK  his 
eoinpanioiiH  tu  lirivr  th*-  wind  up  with  all  liis  strength, 
that  th«  full'bi>»utiit*<l  box  may  Hiitiak  with  ita  four 
hundrad  pip««  which  tlie  hand  uf  th«>  ofKaniat  goverux. 
doin«  vfhfu  cIowhI  hf<  upena,  other*  when  open  he  cloti«H, 
as  the  individual  natuir  of  the  varied  loand  requireH. 
Two  tovtiifvn  (religioua)  of  concordant  aplrit  lit  at  the 
taMferaiMntk  And  each  managva  hia  own  alphalMlk  Tberr 
an;,  roorecmr,  hidden  hole*  in  the  forty  tongnM,  and 


each  baa  ten  (pipw)  in  their  due  order.  Some  are 
ducted  hither,  oUmh  thitliar,  each  pmenring  the  proper 
point  (or  aitiaatlMi)  fbrlto  own  note.  They  atrike  the 
1  dlfRemoM  or  Jovow  aaamli,  adding  tba  muaks  of 


tha  Ijric  MmHoM.  UIra  tbaiid«r  tha  Iron  tooat  bnttar 
thowM^iotlMtttmay  woilfm»nin4  bat  that  alnne. 
To  tncn  an  mooat  dow  it  wfwlmatab  wlioiai  to  avery 


direction,  tint  amr  «a*  sliW  viOi  hii  haiid  bit  laping 
aara,  baiuir  In  no  wlw  abia  to  draw  near  and  boar  the 

ao'ind,  which  Romany  com  bJnationa  produce  Themuaic 
ia  heard  tlirougbout  the  town,  and  tiM  flying  Oune  thereof 
la  lOM  oat  ovar  tha  whola  oooBtqr. 


From  ihii  w  km  that  the  organ  waa  built 
in  two  stages,  as  are  most  of  tlmsr  nf  tho  jirpsent 
day,  a  principle  of  which  no  previous  example 
ia  mot  with  ;  tho  ehief  dopartnrant— oomapond- 
ing  with  the  flreat  orgnn  of  after-time,  and  fed* 
by  fourteen  bellows — being  below,  and  the  two 
smaller  departments — answering  to  the  Choir 
and  Echo  organs  of  later  times,  and  oar'}i  supplied 
by  six  liellows — beingaV>ove.  S<!veral  of  the  pipes 
were  so  far  of  an  exceptionally  largesize,  probably 
foraahadowiiigtfieDoiibltDUpasonormfateqiient 
times,  that  nnmn  were  'conduoted  hither,  otlirrs 
thither '  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  organ -build era' 
language,  they  were  *oonveyanoed  off'  pifies, 
muA  wen  probably  bvoaf^t  into  view  and  so 
gron|H>d  as  to  fonn  an  ornamental  front,  exactly 
as  in  the  preoent  day.  The  'tongues'  were 
perforated  with  '  hiddoii  holes,' aftor  the  manner 
•xplained  by  Theophilus  ;  and  there  were  the 
remarkable  nnmber  of  ten  pipes  to  each  playing- 
slide  '  in  their  due  order,'  whatever  that  'order ' 
Doay  have  been. 

Theorgan  had  a  tot^l  nuniber  of  forty  tongues  ; 
and  as  the  oiganist  had  the  help  of  two  assist- 
ants^ and  «aeh  'managed  hia  own  alphabet,' 
the  letteied  tongiu.s  nnist  liavo  been  assorted 
into  three  sets.  The  remarks  of  the  same  writer 
OD  the  voicing  of  pi{)«8  uhow  it  to  be  quite 
pvnbable  thttt  the  three  divirions  of  this  oi-gan 
jiroilMced  as  many  diffprmt  strengths  of  tone, 
like  the  separate  manuals  of  a  modern  inatm* 
ment.  The  gamvt  of  the  inatniment  eonsirted 
of  the  seven  diatonic  sounds,  with  '  the  music 
of  the  lyric  semitone  (H  flat)  atldod.*  This  last 
expression  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only 
tiiat  tiia  introdnetion  of  the  B  flat  was  uranu], 
\>nt  that  its  efTect  was  musical.  It  modified 
the  tritone  which  existed  between  F  and  B. 
^Sufficient  is  indicated  in  this  aoemint  to  en- 
able one,  after  some  thought,  to  offer  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  most  probable  range  of  the  three  sets 
of  playing-slides  of  this  Winchester  organ.  A 
series  of  eleven  diatenie  sounds,  from  C  to  F, 
making  with  the  R  flat  (lyric  scniitone)  tnolvc, 
woald  be  all  that  was  required  by  the  old  chants 


as  an  aooompaniment,  and  would  dispose  of 

thirty -six  of  tho  notes.  The  chief  alphabet 
may  not  improbably  have  descended  one  note 
lower,  to  Bq,  and  three  higher,  to  Bb,  a  oompasi 
that  was  afterwards  frsqnsntiy  adqited  by  the 
medianiil  organ-makers  ;  or  may  have  haA  two 
extra  diatonic  notes  both  above  and  below, 
extending  the  range  to  two  oetaves,  namelj 
from  A  to  A,  corresjionding  with  the  ancient 
'Ditgunct  or  (Ireat^r  System  Complete.'  In 
either  case  the  exact  number  of  '  forty  tongues ' 
WonU  thus  be  accounted  for.  These  assumed 
ranges  are  i  xliibited  in  the  following  disgiam. 


IS  noieit 

iE.- 

1 

e^—rr^         —  — 

5~,-S 

1 

Hie  description  of  the  Ofguiist's  opening  or 
closing  the  holes  '  as  the  individuai  nature  of 
the  varied  $ound  requires,'  clearly  indicates  that 
he  manipulated  for  )tingU  notes  only  ;  in  fact, 
with  slidM  he  could  for  successive  sounds  do  no 
more  than  draw  for^^  ;lId  with  one  hand  as  hO 
pushed  home  witli  the  other. 

Theoontrsst  from  *lond  *  to  'soft'  and  back, 
which,  from  an  organ,  was  <  !  ably  lieard  for  thift 
first  time  in  this  example,  would  be  obtained  by 
'  the  organist '  himself  ceasing,  and  letting  one 
of  hii  aaaistaots  take  np  the  strain,  and  then  1^ 
his  again  resuming  it  ;  but  whetlior  the  three, 
when  simultaneously  engaged,  still  played  the 
melody  only,  or  whether  they  oocsskmally  *  bat* 
tcred  the  ean*  of  tiie  eongr^tion  with  some 
of  tlie  hideous  progressions  instituted  in  tlu' 
'Organum  of  the  10th  century,  it  probably 
now  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  quite  jioesible  that  the  chants  of 
the  {leriod  were  sometimes  clothed  in  such  har- 
mony as  the  following  ;  the  '  organist '  playing 
the  plain -song,  and  Mdi  of  tha  att«iidaiitt  i 
of  the  under  fiarta : — 


a- 


1 


If  the  din  oanssd  by  the  ssaioos  organist  and 

his  '  two  brethren  (religions)  of  concordant 
spirit '  was  such  that  the  tone  '  reverberated 
and  echoed  in  every  direction,  so  that  no  one 
was  able  to  draw  near  and  hear  the  sound,  but 
had  to  stop  with  his  hands  his  gajiing  ears,' 
which  could  '  receive  no  sound  but  tliat  alone,' 
it  is  erident  that  the  rsoe  of  noisy  organ  ae- 
oompanists  dates  much  farther  bock  than  has 
generally  been  suiqiosiyl,  and,  existed  before 
'  lay '  performers  were  hoard  of. 


We  now  arrive  at  a  periml  when  a  vast  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
stmeting  fha  organ.    It  has  been  shown  that 

when  the  Winchester  orgJin  was  made,  and  on- 
wards to  the  date  of  the  treatise  by  Theophilus^ 
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the  method  of  admitting  wind  to,  or  of  excluding 
it  from,  the  [)i])^9  of  a  note,  was  by  *  slide, 

whicli  kill  rii  it' 1 V  'nvf-red  and  cxfKJseH  the 
ondeniiiie  ot  the  holes  leading  up  to  its  pistes. 
TIm  frtetioiial  nmstuuw  of  the  ■Hdea,  at  all 
times  trying,  would  inevitably  he  increased  by 
their  swelling  in  damp  weather  and  becoming 
tight ;  they  wouldourtaiuly  have  to  be  lengthened 
for  every  pipe  added,  whUi  wonid  mtkt  them 
heavier  and  lianlcr  to  move  with  the  hand  ; 
aod  they  involved  the  twofold  taak,  already 
nMntioaed,  of  eimnltaiieoaely  thnuting  one 
alide  beck  while  another  was  being  drawn  out. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact  that  a 
given  resistance  oaa  be  overcome  with  leas 
dilllealty  by  a  blow  than  by  a  poll  witii  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  must  have  directed  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  subetituCing  pressure  for 
tiaetion  in  the  manipulAtion  of  the  organ.  Thus 
it  IB  recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  the  11  th 
century  huge  keys,  or  mther  levers,  began  to 
be  used  as  the  means  for  playing  the  instrument ; 
and  however  unwieldy  these  may  have  been, 
they  were  nevertheless  the  first  rude  steps  to- 
wards providing  the  oigan  with  a  keyboard.  A 
spring-box,  too,  of  some  kind  was  almost  of 
aeosssity  also  an  iraptovement  of  the  seme 
perio*!  :  w  ithout  some  re8tortn<^  fiower,  a 
key,  ou  being  knocked  down,  would  have 
remeined  there  until  pidced  up ;  and  that  re* 
storing  power  would  be  the  most  readily  supplied 
by  a  spring  or  spriti^,'s.  In  some  of  the  early 
spring-boxe«  a  separate  valve  seums  to  have  becu 
placed  against  the  hole  leading  up  to  every  pipe 
pf  each  II nt  ',  will  re  it  was  held  in  position  by 
an  elastic  appliance  of  the  nature  just  named. 
The  valvee  were  brongfat  nndor  outward  oontro) 
by  strings  or  cords,  which  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  spring-box,  and  were  attached  to 
the  key  lying  iu  a  direct  line  beneath.  As  the 
keys  mast  have  been  hong  at  their  inner  end, 
and  have  luul  tlieir  greatest  fall  in  front,  the 
smallest  pipes  of  a  note  wore  no  doubt  from  the 
fint  placed  quite  insMe,  and  the  laigeet  in  front, 
with  tiiose  of  graduating  seale  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  in  proportion  to  their  size  ; 
and  thus  the  small  valves,  opening  a  lesser 
distance,  were  strong  where  the  key  had  the 
least  fall,  and  the  larger  pallets  where  they  had 
the  greatest  motion. 

Herr  Edmund  Schulze.  of  Paulinzelle,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  made  for  the 
present  writer  a  r'c;  'h  sl-pb-h  of  the  sprint^-box 
of  an  oigan  alK^ut  400  years  old  which  he 
assisted  in  tehing  to  pieces  when  he  was  quite 
a  youth  ;  from  which  sketch  the  drawing  for 
the  following  illustration  was  prepared. 

The  early  keys  are  daicribed  as  being  from 
three  to  live  inches  wide,  or  even  more  ;  an  inch 
and  a  half  think  ;  from  a  foot  ntvl  a  hnlf  to  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  with  a  fall  sometimes 
of  as  mnch  as  a  foot  in  depth.  They  must  at 
titneSf  therefore,  have  been  ae  hu^  as  the  treadle 


of  a  km fe -grinder's  machine.  Their  size  and 
amount  of  resistanoe  would  on  first  thenght 

appear  to  have  been  moat  nnn'-rcunarily  great 
and  filunujy ;  Iwt  this  is  soon  accounted  for. 


7- 

 ' 

 ^ 

1  

We  have  seen  that  the  gauge  of  the  keys  was 
inflnenoed  by  tiie  siae  of  pipe  neeessary  fer  tbe 

'o\vo«t  note.  Their  width  would  be  increa.'^d 
when  the  compass  was  extended  downwards 
with  larger  pipes ;  and  their  length  would  be 
increased  with  the  number  of  valves  that  had 
to  be  strung  to  them  :  while  the  combined 
resist^ce  of  the  many  strong  springs  of  the 
larger  specimens  would  rsnder  the  touch  inssn> 
siblc  to  anything  short  of  a  thunij>. 

It  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  tomfYrds 
the  end  of  the  century  of  which  we  have  be«n 
speaking  (the  1 1th),  that  the  earileat  organ  with 
a  keyboard  of  which  wp  Yinvc  fiTiy  authentic 
record,  was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a 
compass  of  sixteen  notes, — ^the  same  range  ss 
that  of  our  assumed  'chief  alphabet'  of  the 
Winchester  organ, — but  no  mention  is  mads  ss 
to  what  the  notes  wure. 

In  the  12th  century  the  number  of  keys  wss 
8ometini?p  in  reased  ;  and  every  key  further 
received  tlie  addition  of  two  or  three  pipeii, 
sounding  the  fifth  and  octave  to  the  unison. 
According  to  Seidel  *  (p.  8)  a  third  and  tsntk 
were  added.    Provided  a  rank  of  pipesi  sonndinff 
the  sub-octave  were  present,  the  fifth,  octave, 
and  tenth  would  eound  at  the  distaiiee  ef  s 
twelfth,    fifteenth,   and   seventeenth  thereto, 
which  would  be  in  acoustic  proportion  ;  but  a  | 
rank  producing  a  major  third  above  the  unisoa 
as  an  aooompaniment  to  a  plain-chant  oodtfj- 
ing  the  impression  nf  a  mitutr  key.  must  hnvr 
sounded  so  atrocious,  that  it  would  probab.j 
be  intreducsd  only  to  be  removed  on  the  esrliest  | 
opportunity,  unless  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding 
the  second  octave  below  the  unison  (aflerwanis 
the  82- foot  stop)  were  also  present.  Althou^ 
the  number  of  pipee  to  eadi  key  thus  cmittDoed 
to  be  aiMed  to,  no  means  was  denied  for  «i!f'n- 
cing  or  selecting  any  of  the  several  ranks  or  tit>r^  ' 
All  sounded  together,  and  there  was  no  escaping  , 
from  the  s^ng  inoeesant  '  Full  Organ  '  effect 

There  is  a  ctirions  account  WTitten  by  Loot#n<' 

i  J«bumJttUttae«liUt.  ZM«OnNtM^ar  JMm(B«wIb«.IS«. 

•  jr«  -   —      .    _  - 
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— «n  MfliOT  bat  litQ*  kiMyini— «f  •  Dnteh  oigui 

aaid  to  have  been  erected  in  the  chorch  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Utn'oht  in  the  year  1120.  The 
organ  had  two  uiaiiualb  and  })edals.  The  coni- 
psM  of  the  fonner  ms  from  F,  represented  by 
A  pipe  of  6  feet  stan  Isird  length,  up  to  b'\y, 
nmmtly  two  octaves  aiid  a  half.  The  chief 
nMimal  had  tmlve  pipes  to  cmIi  key,  including 
one  set  of  which  the  largest  pipe  would  be 
12  feet  in  length,'  and  which  therefore  was 
identical  with  the  Double  Open  Diapaiiun  of 
anfaMqnant  timea.  The  aoand>boaid  was  with- 
out grooves  or  draw-stops,  consequently  thero 
were  probably  nearly  as  many  springs  for  the 
ofyW'bastof  to  ovwoodm  at  thctv  wn  pipes 
to  sound.  The  second  manual  was  described  as 
having  a  few^  movfthle  draw-8toj>s  ;  and  the 
pedals  one  iudependeut  stop, — oddly  enough 
«  Trumpet, — details  and  peoaliaritiM  whioh 
stron^'lv  jK>iiit  tn  the  last  two  departments 
having  been  additions  umde  at  a  much  later 
period  ;  for  ft  *  doable  organ '  it  not  known  to 
have  existed  for  two  centuries  atler  the  date  at 
which  this  one  is  said  to  hava  baan  oomplatad ; 
still  less  a  triple  one. 

In  the  18th  eentniy  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
divine  service  was,  according:  to  Beidel,  pp.  SO- 
BS, deemed  prolano  and  scandalous  by  the  Greek 
and  Latm  clergy,  just  aa  in  th«  17tii  century 
the  instrument  was  called  a  'squeaking  abomina- 
tion '  by  the  English  Puritans.  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  tolerate  its  use  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Early  in  the  14th  century  in  the  year  1312 
— an  organ  was  built  in  Germany  for  Marinas 
Sanntoa,  a  cdabvatcd  Tene^n  Ritriflian,  which 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael,  in 
Venice.  It  excited  great  admiration ;  and  as  it 
no  doubt  contained  all  the  newest  improvements, 
it  was  a  pleasing  return  to  make  for  the  organ 
aent  from  Vcni(x>  to  Aix^lftoChapaUo  naarly  five 
hundred  years  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  impravcaianta  affected  in 
the  organ  in  the  14  th  century  was  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  four  remaining  chromatic 
semitones.  ¥f  was  a<Med  in  the  early  part  of 
the  I  .Mitiiry  ;  then  followe<i  CgaiKl  Kh  ;  and  next 
('.  S  I  hf  1')-.  already  existed  in  the  Winolicster 
aud  other  medieval  instruments.  By  Dom  Bodos 
the  introdoetion  of  these  four  notaa  ia  an^ned 
to  the  13th  centnry  ;  while  others  place  the  first 
appearance  of  three  of  them  as  late  as  the  1 5th. 
I^raetorius  gives  them  an  interujcdiate  date — 
the  middle  of  the  14th  centaiy ;  and  he  is  un- 
donV>(e<!1v  rnrrrct,  as  tlioy  were  cort^iinly  in  the 
Halberstadt  organ,  finished  in  the  year  1361. 
^  Dom  Bedoa  lefen  to  «  onriona  MS.  of  the 
14th  eentniy  in  tiia  mbtioth^QO  Vfttionale,  aa 

'  Ko  raooni  U  known  to  dxlH  to  tha  piteli  to  vklck  thr  x>-ry 
mtIt  orgaa*  »«rr  ttmofl.  ur  whHiMrthcy  w«r*  tniiad  t« any  iitufcrtn 
■rtteh  wkBt«T«r.  whi<  h  ^»  rttt»uflj  <}<Ribtfal.  In  ivTMrlnii  u>  th« 
lo«wt  plpa  M  bring  Vi  fact  la  apMklaf  tengtk,  a  ayatatu  of  btpc 
mnunitfttirtit  1*  'nvla  itm  «|  wMab  is  SM  lOMwa  I*  k»v«  bain 
A'iotjtMi  iin'ii  '  (^'it  iriMnAwiasaMiSt  VfeUblUtMpMllfllsltd 
to  tev*  b««a  luad*. 


aflbiding  n»ch  fturttiar  inlbnnstion  napecting 
the  organ  of  that  period.     This  MS.  records 

that  the  clavier  of  that  epoch  Hometimes  com- 
prised as  many  as  thirty-one  keys,  namely,  from 
B  up  to/*,  two  octftveaand  a  fifth ;  that  wooden 
rollers,  resembling  tho.w  tised  until  within  thp 
last  few  years  in  English  oigans,  were  employed 
to  tranamit  the  movement  of  the  keys  to  the 
valves  ;*that  the  bass  pipes  were  distributed, 
right  and  left,  in  the  form  of  wings  :  an'l  that 
those  of  the  top  notes  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  instrument,  as  thaj  now  are. 

To  appreciate  the  imyxirtanrp  of  the  improve- 
ments just  mentioned,  and  others  that  are 
neeeaaanly  implied,  it  ia  neesaaary  to  lemember 
that  so  long  as  it  was  a  custom  in  organ-making 
to  have  the  pij)e«  above  and  the  keys  below 
placed  parallel  one  to  the  other,  every  little 
exjiaiision  of  the  organ  involved  an  aggnvfttioil 
of  the  unwieldy  si/e  of  the  keys,  at  the  «ame 
time  that  the  convenient  reach  of  the  player 
aet  moat  rigid  honnda  to  the  legitimate  expan- 
sion of  the  organ,  and  fixed  tlie  extent  of  its 
limits.  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  roller- 
board  at  once  left  the  dimensions  of  the  organ 
free  to  be  extended  laterally,  wholly  ineapaoHf 
of  tlie  Tn«'A>^iir*»  of  ihr  kryboarfi. 

This  emaucipatioQ  was  necessary  before  the 
additional  aemitonea  conld  be  oonveniently  ao* 
oommodated  ;  for  as  they  would  materially  in- 
crease the  number  of  pipes  in  each  rank  •fo  tliey 
would  require  wider  space  to  stand  in,  a  larger 
spring-box,  aneh  aa  was  then  made,  to  atand 
upon,  and  rollrri  ffinal  in  ]i  iif-th  to  thr  <?iim  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  pipes  were  removed 
ont  of  a  parallel  with  each  Iray. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pipea, 
they  had  generally  Iwen  placed  in  a  single  row, 
as  shown  in  mediaeval  drawings,  but  as  the 
invention  of  the  ohromftttc  notes  nearly  doubled 
the  number  in  the  septave-- iiiri tM-iiip  thf-m 
from  seven  to  twelve — half  the  series  would  now 
Ibim  neariy  aa  long  n  tow  aa  the  entire  diatonic 
range  previously  did.  The  two  smallest  pipee 
were,  therefore,  placed  in  the  cr'ntre  of  the  organ, 
and  the  reritainder  alternately  on  each  side  ; 
and  their  general  ontline — B|ireading  ontwaida 
and  upwards — gave  thftn  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  outstretched  wings.  The  'zig-zag' 
plantation  of  pipes  waa  donbtleaa  a  anbaeqnent 
arrangement. 

In  1350  Poland  appears  in  connection  with 
our  subject.  In  that  year  an  organ  woa  made 
by  a  monk  at  Thorn  in  that  kingdom,  whidi 
had  twenty-two  krys.  As  this  i"  tlip  rx^rt 
number  possessed  by  the  Halberstadt  organ, 
completed  eleren  yeara  later,  it  ia  peaeihle  lhat 
the  Thorn  organ  may  have  heen  an  anticipation 
of  that  at  Halberstadt,  aa  lar  aa  the  ohromatao 
keyboard  is  concerned. 


J  Up  to  this  time  (14th  century),  we  have  met 
^th  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  organ  had 
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been  employed  or  designed  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  execution  of  a  primitive  accompaniment 
to  the  plain-song  ;  but  the  instrument  which 
now  comes  under  notice  breaks  entirely  fresh 
ground,  and  marks  a  new  starting-point  in  the 
use  of  the  organ  as  well  as  its  construction  and 
development.  The  Halherstadt  Cathedral  organ, 
although,  strictly  8i)eakiug,  a  '  aitigle  organ,' 
only,  with  a  compass  of  scarcely  three  octaves, 
had  three  claviers,  and  pipes  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  any  that  have  ever  been  subsequently 
iiiude.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Faber,  a  priest, 
and  was  finished  on  Feb.  23,  1361.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  it  is  obtained  from  the  de- 
scription of  Michael  Praetorius  in  his  'Syntagma 
musicunt.'  It  had  twenty-two  keys,  fourteen 
diatonic,  and  eight  chromatic,  extending  from 
Bs  up  to  a',  and  twenty  bellows  blown  by  ten 
men.  Its  largest  pi(>e,  B,  stood  in  front,  and 
was  31  Brunswick  feet  in  length,  and  3^  ft.  in 
circumference,  or  about  14  inches  in  diameter. 
This  note  would  now  l)e  marked  as  the  semitone 
below  the  C  of  32  feet,  and  the  pipe  would 
naturally  bo  expected  to  exceed  the  pipe  of  that 
note  in  length ;  but  the  pitch  of  the  Halberstadt 
organ  is  known  to  have  been  more  than  a  tone 
8hari)er  than  the  highest  pitch  in  use  in  England 
at  the  present  day,  which  accounts  for  the  want 
of  length  in  its  Bq  pipe.' 

In  the  Hall)er8tadt  instrnment  a  successful 
endeavour  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  obtain 
some  relief  from  the  constant  'full  organ'  effect, 
which  was  all  that  had  previously  been  com- 
monly produced.  For  this  purjKMte  a  means 
was  devised  for  enabling  the  pi{ies  standing  in 
front  (afterwards  the  l'rincii>al,  Praestant,  or 
0|H3n  Diapason),  and  the  larger  pipes  in  the 
side  towers  (subsequently  part  of  the  Great  Bass 
Principal,  or  32 -foot  Diapason),  to  be  used 
8ei>arately  and  independently  of  the  other  tiers 
of  ])ipe8,  which  were  located  behind,  and  hence 
called  the  IfinUrsatz,  or  '  hinder- {H>sition. '  This 
result  was  obtained  by  introducing  three  claviers 
instead  of  one  only  ;  the  upper  one  for  the  full 
organ,  consisting  of  all  the  tiers  of  pipes  com- 
bined ;  the  middle  one,  of  the  same  compa.sa  as 
the  upper,  and  called  'Discant,'  for  the  Open 
Diapason  alone  ;  and  the  lower  one,  with  a 
compass  of  an  octave,  from  8.  (Bb)  to  H  (6s), 
for  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bass  Diapason.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  a  change 
from  forte  to  piano  could  be  obtained  by  playing 
with  the  right  hand  on  the  middle  manual  and 
the  left  hand  on  the  lower.  It  was  even  possible 
for  the  organist  to  strike  out  the  plain-song, 
/ort^f  on  the  HinUraatz  with  his  left  fist,  and 

oan 


'  Km  the  hUtory  of  m<ulc&l  Pitch  U  tnwted  of  und<tr  It*  |iro] 
....  f%%».rj  ■ 

fx-t  lh»t  th«  pltrh  »t  old  oricnni  xnnftiniM  varioij  to  no  I 


hM(l,  It  li  only 


her*  til  trfrr  briefly  to  thr  mimrk 


an 


•  it«iit  lli«u  h»lf  kli  ortuvr,  ntnl  th»t  t»«o  kt  otip  »rp|  th»  Mine  iliit*. 
w  khown  hy  Artiolil  Hchlick  in  mil.  One  rmaon  f\vm  tor  thli  grmt 
>htftln«  of  the  pitch  waa.  that  the  orgun  ahoalU  be  tuned  to  atilt 
higher  or  lower  roloM.  without  the  orianiat  harlng  to  ■  play  the 
chroniatlca.  which  WHi  not  runvvnient  to  every  one' ;  a  nlfflculty 
th»t  mu«t  havt.  arlaen  aa  tinich  froiu  thf  i-^'intnictlon  of  the  key- 
board*, anil  the  unaqaaltunlnc.  aa  from  lack  uf  aklU  In  the  perfonnor 
to  u*«  tham. 


play  a  primitive  counterpoint  (dixanl)  with 
the  right.  Praetorius  mentions  incidentally 
that  the  large  bass  pipes,  which  sounded  the 
third  octave  Ix^low  the  unison,  would  have  been 
scarcely  definable,  but  being  accomitanied  by 
the  numerous  pipes  of  other  pitches  in  the 
general  mixture  organ,  they  became  effective. 
A  rank  of  pipes  sounding  a  '  third '  above  the 
unison,  like  that  mentioned  by  Seidel,  and 
already  quoted,  might  very  well  have  been 
among  these. 

The  claviers  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  pre- 
sented several  interesting  features  ;  and  being 
the  earliest  examples  of  chromatic  keyboards 
knowa,  are  here  engraved  from  Praetorius. 


Pig.  10. 


Fig.  1L 


Fig.  is. 

Tlie  keys  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  were  made 
at  a  time  when  the  five  chromatic  notes — or 
as  we  now  call  them,  the  '  8har|w  and  flats ' — 
were  placed  in  a  sei)arate  row  from  the  *  naturals,' 
almost  as  distinctly  so  as  a  second  manual  of 
the  present  day.  The  keys  of  the  upper 
{Hiniersalz)  and  middle  {Discant)  claviers  (Fig. 
10)  measured  four  inches  from  centre  to  centre 
and  the  diatonic  notes  were  ornamentally  sha|ted 
and  Uttered,  thus  preserving  the  'al]>habetic' 
custom  observed  in  the  lOth-ccutury  organ  at 
Winchester,  and  described  by  Theophilus  in  the 
1 1th.  The  chromatic  notes  were  square-shaped, 
and  had  their  surface  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  that  of  the  diatonic,  were  two 
inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
had  a  fall  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  chromatic  keys  were  no  doubt  pressed  down 
by  the  three  inner  fingers,  and  the  diatonic  by 
the  wrist  end  of  the  hand.  The  diatonic  notes 
of  the  lower  clavier  (Fig.  11),  eight  in  number, 
namely  a  (Bu),  C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  A,  H  (B:),  were 
quite  diflferently  formed,  being  square-fronted. 
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two  ilMilMS  In  breadth,  and  with  a  space  of 

abont  the  same  width  on  each  side.  These  keys 
were  evidently  thnut  down  by  the  left  hand, 
hf  pfwmra  mm  the  ahoidder,  like  bandlee,  the 
space  on  each  side  being  left  for  the  fingers  and 
tbutnb  to  i»as8  through.  This  clavier  had  four 
chromatic  notes,  Cfi,  Eb,  ¥i,  and  Gff,  but 
ooiioaaly  enon^  not  Bb,  alfhoofll  that  was 
tite  '  lyric  semitone '  of  which  M  modh  ta  heard 
long  before. 

Tht  contrast  between  the  forte  and  piano 
eflbet  on  the  Halberstadt  organ — from  the  full 
organ  to  a  single  set  of  jiijvs- -niiiHt  have  been 
very  violent ;  but  the  ex[ieriuieut  had  the  good 
eflSset  of  directing  attention  to  the  CMt  tlwt  a 
change,  if  less  mark  eel,  would  Tx-  prateful  and 
naeful ;  for  Seidel  (p.  9)  recorda  that  from  thia 
time  nutramenta  wen  frequently  made  oompri8-> 
ing  Iwe  manual  oigun,  the  ujiper  one,  interest- 
ingly enough,  being  named  '  discant '  ;  and  he 
further  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  kind  of 
oonstrnetion  profaably  fed  to  the  inveotion  of 

Couplers. 

He  likewise  mentions  that  large  churches  were 
often  provided  with  a  second  and  smaller  organ ; 
and  Ptaetorius  qieaka  of  piimitivo  little  organs 
which  were  hung  up  agninst  a  column  in  tlm 
church  'like  swallows'  nests,'  and  contained 
twelire  or  thirteen  notes  almost  or  entiiely 
diatonic,  thus, 

B»  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,   C,  D,  E,  F  ;  or 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  Bl>,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

Dom  Bedoe  relates  that  in  the  1 4th  century  an 
organ  waa  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Cyprian, 
at  Dijon,  which  not  only  had  two  manuals, 
but  had  the  choir  organ  in  front.  The  front 
pipes  were  made  of  tin,  those  inside  of  lead ; 
there  were  said  tobesound-board  grooves,  covered 
underneath  with  white  leather  ;  three  bellows 
4  feet  7  inches  long,  and  2  feet  1  inch  wide  ; 
and  an  arrangement  by  whioh  a  continuous 
wind  could  be  provided  from  one  1h>11ows  only. 
This,  however,  is  mauifeatly  the  account  of  an 
Offgaa  which  had  rsoeived  improremsnts  long 
after  its  construction,  sach  sdditions  afterwards 
ooming  to  be  desorihed  as  part  of  ths  original 
work.   

We  now  come  to  the  16th  centnry,  which 
was  prolifie  in  Its  improrementa  of  the  spring- 
box,  keys,  pedals,  wind<sn|i|ily,  etc   And  Ifan^ 

of  the  Spring-box. 

The  iirst  endeavour  was  to  obtain  more  than 
one  strength  of  tone  from  the  same  manual.  It 
appears  that  to  psinblish  the  {»ower  of  prevent- 
ing some  of  the  seta  of  pipes  (doubtless  those 
tilint  afterwnrds  oonstitnted  the  mixture  and 
other  bright -sounding  ranks)  from  spaking 
when  required  to  be  silent,  a  sliding  board  was 
placed  over  the  valves  that  opened  and  cloaed 
l3b»  sntrsaos  fbr  the  wfaid  at  the  feet  of  those 
pipes.  The  remaining  tiers  of  pijies.  doubtless 
those  sounding  the  unison  (8),  octave  (4)^  snd 


aolHWlave  (16),  could  thus  be  left  in  readiness 
to  aoond  alone  when  (Icsire^l.  The  cWWt  of 
this  contrivance  must  have  greatly  resembled 
that  of  ths  *  shifting  movement '  of  subsequent 
times. 

Two  distinct  effects  were  thus  obtained  from 
one  organ  and  one  set  of  keys  ;  and  the  question 
would  soon  arise,  '  if  two,  why  not  more  f '  A 
further  division  of  the  organ-sound  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  according  to  Praetorius  the  credit 
of  first  dividing  and  eonvsrting  the  HnUtnatM 
into  an  Instrument  of  several  single  sets  of  ]>ipsi 
(afterwards  called  registers  or  stops)  is  due  to  a 
German  artificer  of  the  appropriate  naiue  of 
Timotheos,  who  oonstmoted  a  sound -board  pos- 
sessing this  jwwer  for  an  organ  whieh  he  rebuilt 
for  the  monaateiy  of  the  bishop's  palace  at 

WuTSMUg. 

The  *  Spring  sound  board  '  was  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  valves  of  each  note 
were  dosed  in  on  each  side  by  two  diminutive 
walla  (sound-board  ban)  extending  from  the 

back  to  the  front  of  the  wind-l)ox,  and,  together 
with  the  top  and  bottom,  forming  and  enclosing 
each  valve  within  a  separate  canal  (sound-board 
groove)  of  its  own.  The  entire  area  of  the 
former  wind -box  was  partitioned  oir  in  this 
manner,  and  occupied  by  the  '  bars '  and 
'grooves'  of  the  newly  devised  sound'hosnL 
A  playing-valvc  (sound-board  pallet)  was  neces- 
sary below  each  groove  to  aclinit  or  exclude 
wind.  These  were  collectively  enclosed  within 
a  box  (wind-cheat)  now  added  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  the  transformed  wind  box.  The  valves 
immediately  under  the  several  pi|ies  of  a  note 
were  no  longer  drawn  down  Ikon  heknr  1^ 
cords,  but  were  pressed  down  from  above,  ss 
shown  in  the  following  cut,  which  is  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  small  spring  sound-board  for 
three  Stops. 


Fm.l& 


A  metal  pin  passed  down  through  the  snrihoe 
of  the  sound-hoard  and  rested  on  the  front  end 
of  the  '  register- valve  '  as  it  was  oall«  <l.  A 
movement  or  draw-stop  was  provided,  on  draw- 
ing which  ihe  longitudinal  raw  of  metel  pins 
was  jiressed  down,  and  the  valves  lowered. 
TliP  combined  resistance  of  the  set  of  springs 
beneath  the  valves  was  very  considerable,  hdnce 
great  finws  was  neeessary  in  'drawing  a  stop,' 
whifh  ha<l  to  be  hitched  on  to  an  iron  bar  to 
keep  it '  out'    When  released  it  sprang  back 
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of  its  own  accord.  The  set  of  pipea  of  which 
the  regi->ter-valve8  were  open,  would  then  be 
ready  for  use  ;  and  in  the  woodcut  the  front 
■et  is  shown  as  being  thus  pre{)arvd.  The  wind 
would  be  admitted  into  the  groove  by  drawing 
down  the  sound -board  pallet,  which  is  seen 
immediately  below. 

By  this  means  the  power  was  created  of  using 
each  sejiarate  set  of  pi{>e8,  except  the  small 
ones,  singly  or  in  any  desired  combination,  so 
that  the  organ  could  be  played  loud  or  soft,  or 
at  any  intermediate  strength  between  the  two 
extremes ;  and  they  now  for  the  first  time 
received  distinctive  names,  as  Principal  (0])en 
Diapason,  8  feet)  ;  Octave  (Principal,  4  feet)  ; 
Quint  (Twelfth,  2|  feet);  Super-ocUve(Fifteenth, 
2  feet)  ;  etc.  ;  and  each  sefMrate  series  was  then 
called  a  Register  (Stop).  The  smaller  sets  of 
pipes  were  left  to  be  used  in  a  group,  and  were 
called  'Mixture''  (Sesquialtera,  etc).  The 
stops  sounding  a  note  in  accordance  with  the 
key  struck,  as  C  on  the  C  key,  were  afterwards 
called  Foundation  stofks  ;  those  which  produced 
a  different  sound,  as  G  or  E  on  the  C  key,  wore 
named  Mutation-stops  ;  while  those  that  com- 
bined the  two  classes  of  sounds  were  distin- 
guished as  Com]M)und  or  Mixture  Stojie. 

The  spring  sound-board  was  much  admired  by 
some  Hollanders  ;  and  some  organ-builders  from 
the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  from  Brabant, 
went  to  see  it,  and  constructed  sound-boards  on 
the  same  system  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  pipe-work,  however,  was  all  of  one  clasi, 
— open,  metal,  cylindrical,  and  of  full  propor- 
tionate scale — similar  in  general  model  to  the 
second  great  class  of  pipe  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article  as  0{)en.  Great 
therefore  as  was  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
invention  of  the  registers,  the  tone  still  remained 
of  one  general  cluu-actcr  or  quality.  It  then 
occurred  to  some  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
time  that  other  qualities  of  tone  would  probably 
ensue  if  modiKcations  were  made  either  in 
the  shape,  proportion,  outline,  or  material  of  the 
pipes,  etc.  ;  and  the  exjieriments  justified  tlie 
hypothesis. 

Stopped  pipes  (our  first  great  class)  were 
made  either  of  wood  closed  with  a  plug,  or  of 
metal  covered  with  a  sliding  cap  ;  and  so  a  soft 
pleasing  mild  tone  was  obtained.  Thus  origin- 
ated the  Gedact  (Stopped  Diajiason),  Bordun 
(Bounlon),  Klein  gedact  (Flute),  etc.  Some 
Kced-Hto|)fl  (our  third  class)  were  also  invented 
about  this  time,  as  the  Posaune  (Trombone), 
TrumjHjt,  Vox  hmnana,  etc.  Stops  composed 
of  cylindrical  pipes  of  small  diameter  were 
likewise  constructed,  and  made  to  produce  the 
string- tone,  which   sto{ie  were  hence  called 

'  Dr.  Bumry.  Dr.  Cmlfb.  Kl««i*»rtt«r,  and  othrr  wiltrr».  tAxtk 
conaiiimMo  pKtna  t<i  vriitll»t4>  »nrl  enfom  Uirlr  vtrlou*  thmiini 
•a  to  tha  ortfln  nt  th«-  Mlittirv  atop  In  an  ormn  :  but  thry  all 
imilttcd  to  mnemhnr  that  for  centuiin  tha  whole  orvan  waa  Dnthlnjf 
Ust  on*  hue  atop  t.h«  kind  ;  and  that  when  tli«  larger  atita  nt 
pipes  w«Tr  appsnktcii  ulT  for  uaa,  tb*  Mlitiir*  waa  aplf  formrd  nut  of 
tba  realilor.  iini.tatlnK  of  row*  of  little  plp««  that  w»n  thvu^ht 
■OBivaly  wurth  tha  truutl*  ol  '  dnwin|  on  arparstdjr. 


Yiolone  (Double  Bass),  Viol  di  gamba,  etc.  ; 
and  further  modifications  of  tone  were  secured 
by  either  making  the  pipes  taper  upwards,  aa 
in  the  Spitz-flote,  Gemshorn,  etc,  or  spread 
out,  aa  in  the  Dolcan.  Thus  was  brought  about 
as  great  a  contrast  in  the  organ  '  tone-tints '  as 
there  is  between  the  graduated  but  similar 
tones  of  a  photograph  and  the  varied  tints  of  a 
coloured  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  century  the  keys 
were  reduced  in  size  several  times,  as  fresh 
contrivances  for  manipulating  the  instrument 
were  from  time  to  time  thought  of,  or  new 
requirements  arose. 


An  early  improvement  consisted  in  combining 
the  '  long  and  short  keys '  on  one  manual,  and 
so  far  reducing  their  size  that  they  could  be 
played  by  perhaps  a  couple  of  fingers  and  the 
thumb  alternately.  The  manuals  of  the  old 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  iEgidius,  in  Bruns- 
wick, pre8ente<l  this  advance  ;  and  as  they  are 
early  examples,  jierhaps  the  very  first  to  fore- 
shadow the  modem  keyboard,  a  representation 
of  a  few  notes  of  one  of  them  is  here  given  from 
I*raetoriu8. 


Pig.  li. 

The  naturals  of  the  Great  manual  were  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  width,  two  inches 
and  three  eighths  in  length  in  front  of  the  short 
keys,  while  the  short  keys,  throe  inches  long 
atid  an  inch  wide,  stood  an  inch  and  a  half 
aVwve  the  naturals.  The  keys  of  the  second 
manual  {RUrk-positif),  curiously  enough,  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
gauge,  the  naturals  being  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width.  On  this  organ  the  intervals  of  a  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lay  within  the  span  of  the 
hand,  and  were  doubtless  sometimes  played. 

It  will  be  obser>'ed  that  the  plan  of  lettering 
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the  keys  was  still  followed  ;  but  the  formation 
of  the  elayi«r  was  qvioUy  beeoming  so  compact, 
well  defined,  and  siisceptilile  of  being  loarnt 
without  sttoh  assistance,  that  the  'alphabet' 
prolmbly  fell  into  diniae  as  saperfluoui  wotm 
after  tfaia  tuna. 

The  name  given  to  the  second  manual, — 
HUck-posUtf,  Back-choir  organ,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Bnj^aiMl, '  Choir  oi)gui  fai  (hmti'—i*  i&tsreat* 
ing  aa  showing  that  at  this  time  the  double 
oigan  (to  the  eye)  was  certainly  in  existence. 

Franchinus  Gaffurius,  in  his  Theoriea  Musiea, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1492,  givet  a  onrioDS  en- 
graving of  an  organist  playing  npon  an  early 
clavier  of  this  |)eriod,  with  broad  keys,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given  (Fig.  16). 

The  illustration  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it 
represents  the  player  using  his  hands — to  judge 
from  their  position,  independently  of  each  other 
— in  Um  exsoQtion  of  a  piece  of  music  in  two 
distinct  parts  ;  we  may  fancy  that  the  melody 
— possibly  a  plain-song  —  is  being  taken  with 
the  right  hand,  which  ap^iears  to  be  proeseding 
•odately  «  n  ngh,  while  the  left  seems  to  be 
occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  a  contrapuntal 
figure,  the  ellxiws  meanwhile  being  stretched 
out  into  almost  a  flying  pontion. 

Tlie  keys  of  the  organs  in  the  Barefooted 
Friars'  church  at  Nuremberg  (Rosenbeiger, 
1475),  the  cathedral  at  Brftirt  (Caetendorfer, 
1483),  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Blasius 
at  Brunswick  (Kranz,  1499),  were  less  again  in 
aize  than  the  foregoing,  so  that  an  octave  was 
broo^t  within  ebont  a  note  of  ite  prssent  width. 
The  next  rediu-tion  must,  therefore,  have  intro- 
duced the  scale  of  key  still  in  use.  Seidel 
(p.  10)  mentions  that  in  1498  Rosenberger 
built  for  the  cathecbal  at  Bamberg  a  still  lai^r 
organ  than  his  former  work  at  Nuremberg,  and 
with  more  keys.  He  further  obeerves  that  the 
manual  of  the  organ  in  the  Buofboted  Frins' 
church  had  the  upper  keys  of  ivory  and  tho 
under  keys  of  ebony.  Here  then  we  reach  a 
period  when  the  keys  were  certainly  cap{>ed 
with  light  and  dark-hued  materials,  in  the 
manner  which  continued  to  be  followed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  18tb  century,  when  the  naturals 
were  OBiially  blade,  and  uie  eharpe  and  flati 
white.  Seidel  states  also  that  all  tho  above- 
aamed  organs  were  provided  with  pedals. 

The  invention  of  the  Pedals  ranks  among  the 
most  inporlMt  inprafementi  that  wers  effooted 
in  the  15th  century.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
not  exceed  an  octave  in  comftass,  and  consisted 
aftiMdiatonieiiotMonly— 8  (Bfi),  0,  D,  E,  F, 
O,  A,  H  (BS) — and  their  oae  WM  for  some 
time  confined,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  holding  of  long  sustained  sounds  only.  The 
maniinl  darier  wu  attMdied  to  tiiem  hf  eorda. 
This  kind  of  'pedal  action'  could  only  be  applied 
conveniently  when  the  pedals  were  made  to  a 
similar  gauge  to  the  nuuraal  darier,  w  tiw 
daviar  keya  had  pmion^y  b«Mi  nadt  to  ao- 


cord  in  position  with  the  valvee  in  the  eariy 
spring-box.  This  correspondence  of  gauges  was 
actually  observed  by  (Jeorgius  Klciig  in  the 
pedals  which  he  added  to  the  organ  at  Halber- 
itadt  in  1496 ;  and  aa  those  pedals  were  at  ttie 
same  time  the  earliest  of  which  a  rcpresentatioii 
is  to  be  traced,  an  engraving  has  already  been 
given  ot  them  below  the  Halberstadt  claviers 
(Fig.  12).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  addition 
to  the  diatonic  keys  already  mentioned,  tlicy 
had  the  four  chromatic  notes  corresponding 
with  tilioae  on  Uie  lower  manual  with  whien 
they  communicated.  The  naturals  were  made 
of  the  kind  that  were  afterwards  called  'toe 
l>edal8.' 
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In  the  eailj  part  of  the  16th  oenhuy^in  the 

lar  1418 — the  jn-dals  received  the  important 
aooession  of  a  stop  of  independent  pedal-pipes, 
and  thus  were  initiated  the  'Pedal  Basses' 
which  were  destined  ta  impart  ao  much  dignity 
and  majesty  to  the  general  organ  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  date  of  the  construe- 
ti<m  of  the  first  peddalop  waadiaooTered,  is  thna 
relst'  d  ill  the  heipng  Altgem.  Mm.  Zeiiung  for 
1886  (p.  128)  :— « In  the  year  1818  a  new  organ 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  Beeskow,  live  miles 
ftom  Fkankfi>rt  on  the  Oder,  on  whidi 
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the  organ-builder,  Marx,  senior,  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  agu  of  the  old  organ  which  he 
had  to  remove.  On  a  careful  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  old  organ  had  been  built  just 
four  hundred  years,  the  date  Mccocxviii  being 
engraved  on  the  up|)er  side  of  the  jiartition  (k-rm) 
of  the  two  priucii>al  |>edal- pipes,  for  that  these 
two  pipes  did  belong  to  the  {lodal  was  clear  from 
their  admoasurcment.'  [This  may,  however, 
have  indicate<l  some  kind  of  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Short  OfTAYK.J 

In  1468  or  1469  Traxdorti;  of  Mainz,  made 
an  organ  for  the  church  of  St  Sebald  at  Nurem- 
berg, with  an  octave  of  |>e4lals,  which  adjuncts 
led  to  his  being  afterwards  at  times  quoted  as 
the  originiitor  of  them. 

Their  invention  has  more  usually  been  attri- 
buted to  Bernhard  in  1470  or  1471,  organist  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice  ;  but  there  vaxi  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  known  long  l>efore  his  time. 
Several  improvements  connected  w  ith  the  |>edal8 
seem  not  to  have  been  traced  to  their  originators ; 
such  as  the  introduction  of  the  semitones,  the 
formation  of  the  frame  jiedal-boanl  as  now  made, 
the  substitution  of  rollers  for  the  ro()e-action 
when  the  breadth  of  the  manual  keys  was  made 
less  than  that  of  the  {tedals  ;  the  separation  of 
the  32-f<x)t  stop  from  the  manual,  and  its  appro* 
priation,  together  with  that  of  other  registers, 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  pedals,  etc.  Bern- 
hard  may  perhaps  have  been  the  first  to  origi- 
nate some  of  these  alterations,  and  Traxdurtf 
others,  which  tradition  afterwards  associated 
with  the  '  iniYiition  of  the  pedals.' 

Dom  Bed  OS  mentions  that  in  the  course  of 
the  1 5th  century,  16-  and  even  d2-foot  ]ii|W8 
began  to  be  heard  of,  and  that  they  necessitated 
a  general  enlargement  of  the  several  jtarts  of 
the  organ,  {)articularly  of  the  bellows.  Pii)es 
of  16  and  nearly  32  feet  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  existence  a  century  earlier  than  the  i>eriod  to 
which  Dom  Bedosassigns  them.  His  observation, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  as  applying  more  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  means,  which  he  Bi>ecities, 
had  been  taken  to  rectify  the  feebleness  existing 
in  the  tones  of  large  pipes,  such  for  instance  as 
those  at  Halberstadt.  Hand-bellows  were  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  supply  of  wind,  either  in 
quantity  or  strength,  and  hence  more  capacious 
ones  were  substituted.  Praetorius,  in  1620, 
illustrates  this  improvement  by  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  twenty  bellows  which  he  found 
existing  in  the  old  organ  in  the  church  of  St 
iEgidiiis  in  Brunswick,  and  which  we  have  copied 
(Fig.  16).' 

Ui»on  each  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe  ; 
the  blowers  held  on  to  a  transverse  l>ar.  and  each 
man,  placing  his  feet  in  thn  shoes  of  two  bellows, 
raised  one  an  he  lowtred  the  other.  Oreat  in- 
genuity and  constnictive  labour  were  iK-stowed 
on  such  bellows  ;  but  a  supply  of  wind  of  uniform 

•  Tho  r»«i1eT  will  rfmemhrr  that  thl«  ro«lhnrl  of  comprraaitK  th« 
onrtn-wlri'l  hai)  li««n  tboo^t  o(  apwmnU  of  ft  thouvutd  jmn  mxiltr 
%t  OonaUaUDopl*. 


Strength  could  never  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  and  consequently  the  organ  could  never 
have  sounded  in  strict  tune. 


Pia  1& 


About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the 
very  ingenious  but  complicated  spring  sound- 
board was  discontinued  as  being  subject  to 
frequent  and  very  ditKcult  repairs,  and  for  it 
was  substituted  the  soiuid-board  with  sliding 
registers. 

In  this  sound-board  were  ingeniously  combined 
tlie  chief  features  of  the  two  kinds  of  wind- 
controlling  apikaratus  that  had  been  in  use  in 
previous  centuries.  Between  the  holes  in  tlie 
top  of  the  grooves,  and  those  now  made  parallel 
therewith  in  the  pipe-stocks,  into  which  the 
feet  of  the  pipes  fitted,  were  now  introduced  the 
slides,  shown  in  section  in  the  following  cut  ; 


which  were  now  laid  the  length-way  of  the  sound* 
board,  instead  of  the  cross-way  as  in  the  old 
spring-box  ;  and  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
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oppodto  dlreetion  Htuj  Ukewite  operated  in  the 
nmtae  way  to  what  they  fomuMly  did  ;  that  is, 
eadl  slide  opened  or  closed  one  pipe  [or  rank]  of 
tiMMvera]  notes,  iHmtbss  before  it  acted  on  ths 
several  pistes  uf  one  note,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The  jiallcts  and  springs  in  the  wind-chrst  were 
of  course  retained  ;  hut  the  iureiit  of  valves,  etc. 
whioh  had  been  imbedded  in  the  groovee  was 
done  away  with,  and  tlic  sound-l)oard  simplified 
and  perfected  in  the  form  in  which  it  still  con* 
tinass  to  bs  mads.   (Fig.  17.) 

In  the  sirly  part  of  the  eentoiy  (1516- 
1518)  a  lai^  and  handsome  nr^'an  was  erected 
in  St.  Mary's  church,  Liibeck,  wliich  had  two 
msansls  ftvm  D  to  A  sbovs  ths  treble  stsvs^ 
and  a  wj^arate  perlal  down  to  C.  The  latter  had 
a  great  Principal  of  32  feet,  and  a  second  one  of 
16  feet,  msds  of  the  finest  English  tin,  and 
both  *in  front.'  This  organ,  however,  was  tuned 
to  a  vpry  sharp  pitch — a  whole  tone  above  the 
high^t  now  in  use.  Its  largest  pipe,  therefore, 
■lOioai^  nsmed  0,  reslly  soonded  D,  sad  was 
tiierefore  scarcely  so  long  a.s  tlic  biggest  pipe  at 
Hmlberstadt,  made  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
This  organ  received  the  addition  of  a  third 
lUnual  (then  called  *  PositiT  im  Stohl  ')in  1660 
and  1561,  and  subsequently  underwent  many 
other  enlargements  and  improvements  ;  so  that 
hf  the  beginning  of  ths  18th  eentnry,  when  ths 
celebrated  Buxtehude  was  organist,  its  disposi- 
tion stood  nearly  as  follows  ;  though  the  list 
may  possibly  include  a  few  subee<^ueDt  additions 
of  minor  importanoe. 


iutwc),.s>fri('i  atai9> 

Mixture,  ^^j^J^^ 
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Tlii.s  is  the  organ,  to  visit  which  and  to  hear 
Buxtehude  j>lay,  Selm.stian  Hadi  walked  r)0  miles 
in  1705.  Two  years  earlier  (in  1703),  Handel 
Tisitsd  Labsek,  ss  a  eandidats  for  ths  office  of 
organist  to  one  of  the  other  chnrchfs  in  that 
ancient  Hans  town ;  but  finding  that  one  of 


the  conditions  was  that  the  successful  competitor 
must  iK'conii!  the  hnsltand  of  the  daughter  of  the 
late  oiganint—  an  appointment  for  which  Handel 
had  oertsinly  ssnt  in  no  application— >hs  snoosed 
himself  IkiMnoontinaiiigthscontssti  and  rstrestsd 
to  Hamburg. 

Both  the  musicians  just  named,  then  so  young 
and  afterwards  so  greatly  venerated,  veiy  )«ob- 
ably  not  only  listenecl  tn  but  played  upon  this 
organ  ;  and  as  it  contained  examples  of  most  of 
the  ▼siieties  of  stop  of  which  mention  hss  besn 
made,  this  notlcs  of  the  progress  of  organ-build- 
ing abroad  may  for  the  present  be  fitly  closed 
with  the  foregoing  account  of  the  enlarged  form 
of  ths  ssrliest  ofguk  of  82-fL  C  conipsss  that 
wissTsrmsds,  so  br  ss oui  bs ssosrtsinsd. 


Having  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
organ  in  various  Icingdoms,  attention  may  now 
bs  dsvolsd  to  its  spMial  mugisss  in  Bnglsnd. 

1407.  JayCaOtdrtU. 

Ths  ssilisst  reeord  known  to  sxist  that  gives 

any  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  making  an  organ 
in  England,  is  tliat  preserved  in  the  Precentor's 
accounts  of  Ely  Cathedral,  under  the  date  1407. 
The  itsmi^  trsnsbtsd  from  ths  LMin,  vssd  ss 
follows: — 

«.  d. 

20  ■tunpii  of  lead  16  0 

4  white  honwn"  fiideii  fur  4  pair  of  b<»llowa  .  7  8 
AjtliiMi  luK  J.N  fi  r  111*  bellowB  .      .      .  .04 

10  («irH  ur  hinges  1  10 

The  carpentar,  8  dajni,  makJng  the  bellows  .     3  8 
12  sprinitn      ....  ..08 

1  pound  of  itlus  0  1 

1  pound  of  tin       .      .      .      .      .  .08 

ecalfHklni  .......20 

12  8)if>«>r>  !<klnB  ..24 

2  prtunds  I'f  ((uickKilviT  .  .  .  .20 
Wirp,  tmilM,  ciut^,  houiw,  and  Btaplss  .  .10 
FeU'Uiiig  the  urgaQ-btukMr, aad Eis  board, 

18  weeks   40  0 

ToUl        8  17  8 

These  particulars,  although  scanty,  contain 
entries  that  hsip  vs  to  trsoe  a  few  of  the  featores 

of  this  early  instrument.  The  '  ashen  hoop.s  * 
indicate  that  the  bellows  were  of  the  forge  kind. 
The  '12  springs'  wsrs  donbtleas  the  *|)laying 
springs,'  snd  if  so,  denote  that  the  organ  had  a 
conipa.ssof  1 2  notes  ;  exactly  the  number  requin-d 
for  the  Gregorian  Chants  (C  to  F),  with  the  B|> 
added.   ThA  mstsl  fbr  the  pipes,  compounded 

of  '  1  pound  of  tin  '  only  to  '  L'O  stones  of  lead  ' 
must  have  been  rather  poor  in  quality  and 
texture.  The  oiroumstance  of  the  organ-builder 
being  fetched,  and  his  board  paid  for,  indicates 
that  the  useful  cla.ss  of  artificers  to  which  he 
belonged  sometimes  led  rather  an  itinerant  life, 
as  we  shall  presently  see  they  continued  to  do 
two  eenturiea  later. 

AlKJUt  the  year  14.10,  Wbethamstede,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  presented  to  his  church  an  organ 
on  which  he  eipsndsd,  indnding  its  erection, 
fifty  pounds  an  enoniioiis  sum  in  those  days. 
This  instrument,  we  are  told,  was  superior  to 
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•vttythiag  of  tiM  kind  then  in  Eogkad  fwilie, 

tone,  and  workmanshiji ;  but  no  record  ia  left 
as  to  where  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  nor  as  to 
whftt  iti  ooBtenti  «r  oompav  wwe. 

16004670,    A  Pair  of  Organs 

The  tei-m  'pair  of  or^fans,'  so  much  nsed  in 
the  16th  and  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  17th  cen- 
turiMt  has  been munifoe  of  unndi  difflonlty  to 
the  cotnmentntnT^,  as  the  spelling  nf  thf  words 
thomaelves  beoame  to  the  scribca  of  the  period. 
(See  note  betow.)  It  grew  gradually  into  use  ; 
and  the  niMt  interalug  friAoonnected  with  it, 
namely  tliat  thrrw  w»>r<i  vitriouB  kiwis  of  'pairs' 
in  itse,  has  passed  without  hitherto  receiving 
■nffifllont  notiee.  At Yoilc  in  1419. 1467, 1469. 
find  1485,  the  instniment  is  spok'^n  of  in  tlie 
singuUr  number,  as  *  The  organ, '  or  '  The  great 
organ. '  In  1 476  it  is  referred  to  as  '  An  organ. ' 
In  1463  we  meet  with  'y*  players  sty*  orgenys,' 
and  in  1482  a  payment  is  made  for  'mending 
of  organys.'  lu  1501  the  o>mplete  expfeasion 
ia  met  with,  '  one  peyre  of  orgyoys ' ;  and  it 
contiriiit'il  in  n^^?  up  to  the  time  of  Fcpys,  who 
wrote  his  '  Diary  '  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century. 

One  commentator  considered  the  term  '  ;mir ' 
to  refer  to  th^^  '  <^n\iJkle  bellows  '  ;  but  besidea 
the  fact  that  a  nrujU  bellows  ui  sometimes  itself 
oaUed  %  *  pair,'  a  '  pair  of  Tirginals,'  oontaining  i 
wiree,  required  no  wind  whatever.  Another 
annotator  thought  that  a  '  pair '  signified  two 
organs  uoujoined,  with  two  sets  of  keys,  one 
alwva  the  other—'  ona  called  the  choir  organ, 
artrl  tbe  othnr  the  '■^f.-x*:  nrp?in  '  ;  but  this  ex- 
pUnation  is  answered  by  an  entry  of  the  expense 
UMnined  Cdt  *«  pair  of  new  oigana'  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  year  1621, 
which,  including  the  cost  *  for  bringing  them 
home,'  amounted  altogether  to  '  x».  viyrf."  only. 
If  this  ware  not  snifioient,  there  would  ho  the  &et 
that  many  churches  cont.iinf'  l  '  tvn  payrc  of 
oi]gyna'  * ;  and  if  they  were  of  the  bulk  supposed, 
tihora  would  bo  tlia  qnoition  how  mnoh  room,  if 
ADj,  ooiuld  hava  remained  in  the  chnrch  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  congregation.  A  third 
writer  soggested  that  a  '  pair '  meant  an  oigan 
with  two  pi|na  to  eaeh  note;  bat  'ft  pair  of 
regalfl '  sometim.^s  had  but  a  single  pipe  to  each 
key.  The  term  in  all  probability  meant  simply 
an  instrument  with  at  leaat  one  complete  set  of 
pipaa.  It  might  have  more,  as  in  Duddington's 
organ  noticed  rartb«r  on.  [It  is  possible  that 
the  word  *  pair '  was  used  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  the  Chwman  *  Faar,*  of  aavoral  thingi,  not 
exclusively  two.  Traces  of  this  use  in  England 
remain  in  the  vulgar  phrase  'a  pair  of  stairs.' 
If  this  be  so,  the  expreanon  might  refer  to  an 
ioatramaiit  witii  %  nvmbar  of  pipea.] 

n><f*4fnrtl  jHoljf  InatV).    'ttem  ,  ij  !*lr»  r.rr»TH^* 
N..r«\rh  |M  AIIIIhwI         '  Item.  i.  i-ir  -.\  ■.,^^•<^^■xm: 


The  moat  intereating  qnestion  here,  howsvar, 
not  5iimjv1y  thf?  fact  that  a  church  had  fr«- 
queutiy  two  pair  of  oi^gana,  but,  when  so,  yrhy 
one  waa  generally  '  the  grate  oigonea '  aad  tlw 
other  '  the  small  orgones.'  It  is  (juite  jwesible 
tliat  the  custom  mentioned  by  Praetorius,  and 
already  quoted,  may  have  prevailed  in  England^ 
of  regulating  the  pitch  of  the  organ  according 
to  the  prevailiTig  pitch  of  the  voices  (whether 
high  or  low),  and  that  when  there  were  two 
organs,  one  waa  made  to  aniteaoh  daaaof  voioe ; 
and  as  an  alteration  of  pitch,  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  say  half  an  octave,  would  have  caused 
one  organ  to  be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
other,  their  differeaoe  of  aiaa  may  have  led  to 
the  distin'-tion  of  name  as  a  natural  scquenr^ 
This  opinion  seems  to  receive  supitort  from  the 
fiwt  that  at  Bathtnden  tiny  had  not  •  *frMt* 
bat  *  A  faif  peanof  otgttiM.* 

1519.    All  Haliowa,  Barting, 

Antony  DuimYjforoN. 

Under  the  date  1619  we  meet  with  tha 
eaitieat  apedfieatien  of  an  Bng^iah  otganthat  ia 

known  to  exi.st.  It  is  found  embodied  in  aa 
*  endfnture '  or  *  bargsyn  '  entered  into  by 
'  Antony  Duddyngton,  citezeu  of  London,'  to 
make  a  *  payer  of  organs'  for  tibo  'Plladio  af 
Alhnlowr,  Barkyng,  n^xt  }•*  T  v-yer  of  I»ndon.' 
It  was  to  liave  three  stops,  namely,  a  *  Dianaaon, 
oontaining  length  of  x  foot  or  more,  '  and  'ckmUe 
principalis  thiwwaont,  to  contain  the  length  of  v 
foote. '  The  compa.««9  waa  to  l*  'dowble  CV  ''t  ^ ' 
and  comprise  'xxvg  playuo  keyes,'  which  would 
doabtleaB  be  iha  old  fonr-oetaTo  ahort  ootavo 
range,  in  which  the  apjxirent  EE  key  soundi^ 
CC,  up  to  c".  The  requisite  number  of  'elevated 
keyes '  (sharpe,  flats,  etc.)  was  doubtlees  under- 
stood. It  was  further  specified  that  *  the  pyppes 
w*  inforth  shall  be  as  fyue  metall  and  stuff  as 
the  utter  parts,  that  is  to  aay  of  pure  Tyn,  w*  as 
ibwa  atoppea  aa  may  be  oonvenient ' ;  and  tha 
ooet  was  to  be  '  fy  fty  poundes  sterlinge.'  It  waa 
also  a  condition  '  that  the  afore^id  Antony  shall 
convey  the  belowee  in  the  loft  abowf,  w*"  a  pype 
to  the  sond  boarde.'  It  ia  Intareeting  to  wota 
thatalthont^'h  made  so  few  rears  after  the  iin-f^n 
tion  of  '  stops  '  and  the  '  sound- board '  abroad, 
the  English  miildir  bad  mndahimadfaoiniaintsd 
with  theae  imptovementi,  and  here  niarted 
them. 

1500  1 815.    ShoH  Odavu. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  t^rm  '  ?bort 
octave '  has  been  used  in  this  article,  and  as  it 
wUl  frequently  be  met  with  fn  the  aeoonnti  ef 
historioftl  organs  given  farther  on,  it  will  be  as  I 
well  to  give  here  an  explanation  of  the  meatiing  i 
of  that  somewhat  comprehensive  expression.  By  I 
the  end  of  tho  16th  eentnry  ttia  mawnala  had  ia  | 
for*«itrn  organs  been  extended  t"  four  rv'.'^v*»9  in 
oompasa,  and  thoee  of  this  country  had  mort  i 
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likely  also  reached  the  same  range  ;  the  lowest 
ocUre,  hovoYer,  being  either  a  '  ahort  oetave '  or 
«  *  biok«n  ootevt.'  In  Um  ahoit  oetev*  two  of 

the  natural  keys  were  omitted,  and  the  sttooeS' 
MOD  etood  thua  :— CC  (on  the  EE  key),  FF,  G, 
A,  B,  C*  A  short  octave  manual,  CC  to  C  in 
olt»  therefore,  had  only  twenty-seven  natural 
^t«*j9  instead  of  twenty-nine.  TTjo  thrre  short 
keys  in  the  lower  octave  were  not  ail  chromatic 
aotei»  Imt  ooaiidod  DD  on  the  FPf  key,  B8  on 
the  GS  key,  and  Bb.  The  object  of  this  device 
no  doubt  was  to  obtain  a  dwp  sound  for  the 
'  tonic  '  of  as  many  ot  the  bculea  and  chords  lu 
«M  at  tbo  timo  m  «m  pnetioable.  When  the 
lowest  octave  was  made  complete,  the  EE^t  note 
waa  present ;  DD  occupied  its  correct  position  ; 
■ad  CC8  key  ■ooiidfld  AA.  Father  Smith'^ 
organs  at  the  University  Church,  Oxford,  the 
Danish  Chapel,  Wellclase  Square,  and  St, 
Hicholas,  Dej>tford,were  originally  nmde  to  this 
compass.  A  key  was  somatiiiies  added  bejond 
OC,  sounding  GG,  wliichoonforted  tlie  compass 
into  *QQ  short  ootaves.*  There  is  a  painting 
In  the  pieture  gallery  at  Holyrood,  of  about  the 
data  of  the  end  of  tbo  Ifitb  oentury,  represent- 
il^  St.  (Vcilia  playing  upon  a  Pmitive  Orp:Jin, 
which  shows  ijuite  clearly  the  lower  keys  and 
pipes  of  ft  GQ  ehort  oota'vo  aMwmril.  Both 
Smith  and  Ilarris  sometimes constmrtcd  organs 
to  this  compass,  and  subsequent  builders  also 
did  so  throughout  the  18th  and  early  part  of 
tbo  19th  centuries.  The  FFF  short  octove 
manual,  whi^h  would  seem  to  have  existed, 
although  we  have  at  present  no  record  of  it, 
might  bavo  bad  the  nolo  acting  on  tiw  AA  long 
kev,  or  on  a  .supplementHj  ihoit  ksgr  botwoen 
the  BB  and  CC  keys. 

Many  entries  follow  closely  on  the  date  given 
above ;  but  none  that  enpply  any  additional 
matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quotf>^  here, 
ntil  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
lilt  of  payments  made  to  John  Chappington  for 
an  organ  ho  built  in  1597  for  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  shows  that  the  practice  of  painting  the 
front  pipes  was  sometimes  observed  at  th^t 
pviod.    It  ie  short,  and  luwtbnat— 

£  f.  d. 

Paid  Mr.  ChKppinprt<^ri  for  the  orgia      .   86  IS  S 
For  colour  t/j  deconit«  tht*  SSMM  .      •     t  t  0 

For  wainscot  for  tbs  same   .     .     •    8  14  0 

41  8  8 

1606-6.   King'$  CdUgt  Chapd,  CktmkHdge. 

TtaoMM  Dallam. 

A  great  progresdTe  step  was  made  when 
Thomas  Dallam,  in  1605-6,  built  for  King's 
CollegeChafiel, Cambridge, the  handsouie  'double 
organ,'  the  case  of  which  remains  to  this  day. 
It  was  a  oomplste  two*manaal  organ,  the  earliest 
Bog^iab  ipeelnHni  of  wbioh  we  have  aolear  trace ; 

TOLi  m 


and  to  <y>nstnict  it  Dsllam  and  his  assistants 
closed  their  workshop  in  London  and  took  up 
their  reddenee  in  Gsmbridge.  As  this  instm- 
ment  is  the  first  of  imjwrtance  out  of  aevcral 
that  were  made  before  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  of  which  the  accounts  are  more  or  less  vague 
or  incomplete,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  mmw 
out  soinr  of  their  leading  particular?). 

No  reoord  is  known  to  exist  of  the  contents 
or  oompan  of  thia  imtntmont.  The  only  stop 
mentioned  is  the  *  shaking  stoppe '  or  tremulant. 
The  comptass,  however,  can  be  deduced  witli  some 
approach  to  certainty.  Mr.  Thomas  iliii,  who 
with  his  father  rebuilt  Hila  otgan  aoma  yaaro 
apo,  stjitrs  thfit  the  '  fayre  great  pypeo' men- 
tioned by  Dallam  still  occupy  their  Miginal 
podtiooB  in  flie  eaatsn  fkont  of  the  caae^  wbara 
they  are  now  utilisedas  partof  the  Double  Diapa* 
son.  As  the  largest  pipe  sounds  the  GO  of  the 
present  lower  pitch  (nearly  a  whole  tone  below 
what  isknoamtobavo  beoi  the  high  eoeleaiaBtical 

pitch  of  the  fint  lialfof  the  I7th  centTiry),  t];'TO 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  King's  College  Chapel 
organ  was  originally  of  FFF  ooinpass,  as  Famsr 
Smith's  subsequent  instmmantH  \v<-re  at  the 
Temple,  St.  PruI's  (choir  organ),  and  Durham. 
Smith  in  that  case  must  simply  have  followed 
an  old  tradition.  Mofo  ia  saia  on  this  anbjeot 
farther  on.  Tlic^  vrist  front  pipM,  "wfll  ns 
those  in  the  'Chayro  Organ,'  were  handsomely 
embossed,  gilded,  and  coloured. 

1632-34.    York  Minster.    Robkrt  DAUAM. 

Oil  Mnrrh  '20,  lfi32,  Robert  Dallam,  'citi/en 
and  blacksmith  of  Loudon,'  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  'the  right  worshippftill  John 
Scott,  deane  of  the  cathedrall  and  metropoliticall 
church  of  St.  Peter  of  Yorke,  touchinge  the 
makinge  oi  a  great  organ  fur  the  said  church.' 
Hoot  of  the  particulars  respeoting  thia  inatni> 
mcnt  have  fortunately  hern  preserved,  from 
which  we  learn  that  '  the  names  and  number  of 
the  stoppee  or  aetts  of  pipsa  for  the  said  great 
organ,  to  be  new  made ;  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-onc  pipes  ;  the  said  great  organ  OOtttainoing 
eight  stoppes, '  were  as  follows 

Ormt  Orfkn.  ftalwiM. 

I  Mvl  'X  Iiiitthlnia  twooprn  dlapMIBSOltfBBatollUa  IB^^^ 

Buuiy  of  th»m  to  bit  cImm^ 
a  It«n  OR*  dlapaaim  ctopp  ot  wood. 
4  aad  t.  Item  two  prtncipala  of  trnn. 

a  If<>rn  .mp  t»«>tfl  Uj  the  >11»:w«  >ti 

7    Ili'in  ritKi  miiAll  prliictpall    f  '    r  Ti     i  I5.1 

a  Item  oD«  reconler,  ontMia  to  Um  aid  prindpsU.  (U.) 
a  ItMaoMtwiaaiMottatk 

'  The  names  and  number  of  8topj)e.s  of  pii>e3 
for  the  chaire  organ,  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftic-one  pipes,  the  said  chaire  organ  oontaine* 
inge  fiTO  atopfiesg'  were  aa  foUom  t — 

10.  TmpHmU  tm*  <ll»T»*«n  of  wood. 

11.  It.Ui  UO«  r>-<  '>r<l<-r  ijf  tynti.  uiiImhi  to  th»  volryi, 

13.  Itani  on*  priiKipftt  of  trnn.  t«  (tMid  tn  ■tght.  maag  tt  thM 

to  be  cbaaed. 
IS.  Item  ooa  fluta  «(  waod. 

14  iu*B«MMuu«f«iMi|yi«i(pBa.  oai 

TluMMltiink 
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It  will  bo  uotioed  that  this  organ  contained 
neither  reeds  nor  mixtures,  and  but  oat  mut^ 
tion-atop,  namely  the  'twelfth.' 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  what  wis  flw  oom> 
pass  nf  thf  nld  Ynrk  Minstcr  orgnii.  ATI  tliat 
is  stated  is  that  oacli  'stoppe'  had  a  series  of 
^fiflfo-<nw  pipes' — aa  mniMnl  nmiibor,  for 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  account.  The 
old  case  of  the  organ  rfmainod  until  the  in- 
oendiary  lire  of  1829,  and  contained  the  two 
orighial  DiafMsons  ;  and  as  the  largest  pipes  of 
these  stops  sounded  the  GG  of  the  loAVfrod  pitrb 
of  the  18th  century,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
thtf  compaas  was  originally  FFF,  short  ootave 
(that  note  sounding  on  the  AA  key),  up  to  C 
in  alt  (F,  to  c")  wliii h  mnge  would  have  re- 
i^uired  exactly  the  uumbor  of  notes  s(>ecified  in 
tiia  agreamanti  Bobert  Dallam  built  organs 
similar  to  that  at  York  for  St.  Paul's  and 
Durham  Cathedral^  the  latter  costing  £1000. 
If  they  mvB  of  FFF  oompass,  that  eiroanistanoe 
would  parii^ia  ■ooonnt  for  the  schemes  for 
Smith's  new  organ«  for  both  thosf»  churches 
having  been  prepared  for  that  exoeptional 
range. 

In  August  and  September  1634  three  musical 
enthusiasts,  '  a  Captaine,  a  Lieutenant,  and  an 
Ancient  (Ensign),  of  the  Military  Company  in 
Norwich,' went  on  'a  Seaven  Weekes'  Jonmfly' 
through  a  great  part  of  F.n«!^lnnr?,  hi  tho  (Yiurse 
of  which  they  occasionally  took  particular  notice 
of  the  orfuia,  in  deaoriblng  whioh  they  made 
ii.si  of  many  ploAsant  adjectives.  At  York  they 
'  saw  and  heard  a  faire,  large,  high  organ,  newly 
built ' — the  one  just  noticed  ;  at  Durham  they 
'  were  wrapt  with  the  sweet  sound  and  rldbneBS 

of  a  layrp  nrf^an  ' ;  at  Urhtipld  '  the  organs  wcn^ 
deep  and  sweet ' ;  at  Uerelord  was  *  heard  a 
moat  awwat  organ ' ;  at  Bristol  tliay  tonoA  a 
'neat,  rich,  melodious  organ'  ;  while  at  Exeter 
the  organ  was  '  rich,  delicate,  and  lofty,  with 
more  additions  than  any  other ;  and  large  pii>es 
of  an  axtnordinary  length.'  Some  of  these  in- 
strument;? were  destined  in  a  few  years  to  fall 
a  prey  to  axes  and  hammers,  llie  oi^u  at 
Oarliilo^  however,  waa  deaoribed  as  heing  'like 
a  shrill  bagpipe.'  Its  destruction  as  an  ecclesi' 
antioiil  instrument  was  perha]M,  therefore,  a 
matter  nut  to  be  so  very  much  deplored. 

1687.  migd^Cbileg$,Oif^ 

Thomab  Har&ib. 

Three  years  afterwards  (in  1637)  a  maker  of 
the  name  of  Harris — the  first  of  four  generations 
of  oi:gaii'lndlderv  of  that  name-^hnilt  a  'double 

organ '  (Great  Organ,  with  Choir  Oi^n  in 
front)  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Its 
Manuals  ranged  from  '  Do  Sol  Be '  (double  C) 
withoat  the  OOf  up  to  D  in  alt  (0  to  O 
not«'s  ;  and  the  <^'rt'fit  Organ  had  eight  stops, 
while  the  Choir  had  five.  The  following  waa 
iti  apeeUkatioo : — 


ttaaiaeasML  eiioiw. 

laavMMtamnMMs  '7|iaaT«»na«Btt»  . 
aft4 me iSiiiliiEI    .    *  ita>f«iTiiisB<i»iiiMai 

Choik  OiutAW.  Sll^l. 

rMlt4fMl  V«at  ten* 

aeaiiamiiiMssa—  a    I  la  oat  ami**.    .  « 

lOauTWvMMlval*.    «     ImOatlMMMh  s 

This  was  the  organ  whidi  Oomwell  had  taken 

down  and  conveyed  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
it  waa  placed  in  the  great  gallery.  It  waa  re- 
stored to  the  oollege  in  1660,  and  Temaiaed 
there  until  1737,  when  it  waa  removed  to 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  Diapasons  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Great  Organ,  and  the  Fnucip&i 
in  the  Choir  atill  nmaln,  and  ate  made  of  tin 
alloyed  with  about  el^t  ponnda  of  land  to  tiio 
hundredweight* 

Thia  organ  was  tnned  to  a  high  pitch,  as  ia 
shown  by  one  of  the  items  in  Renatus  Harris's 
agreement  for  improvinn;  it  (1690),  Srhich 
specihes  that  he  'shall  and  wiU  alter  the  pitch 
of  the  said  otgaaa  half  a  note  lower  than  thaj 

are  now." 

This  is  the  last  organ  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  particulars  as  being  made  previoosly 
to  the  outburst  that  checked  the  art  of  oipii> 
building  in  this  ooontcy  for  aeveral  yaan. 

On  Angnat  38, 1643,  an  oidinanea  waa  paaaed 

by  thn  Lorls  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  abolishing  superstitious  monu- 
mantL  On  Hay  9,  1644,  a  second  ordinance 
waa  paased  '  for  the  further  demolialung  of 
monuments  of  Idolatry  and  Superstition,'  in 
which  the  destruction  of  organs  waa  eigoined. 
Thia  ordtoanoa  haa  not  jot  haen  indnded  in 
any  histoiy  of  the  oigan.   Its  wording  inn  aa 

follows  :-— 

The  l^nAs  ami  Commorn  In  Pjirl'  the  b«>M«r  to 
aocoroi  ljsh  Mil  iiiftHHcd  U^formation  so  happily  befnm 
Rn<l  to  reniov  all  off»>nr*»«i  and  tbtnRS  in  th« 

wursliip  of  Ood  Do  Onift.ii  I  h  it  all  r' pre8eDtaC4on*  of 
the  Trinity,  or  any  Ang»-l  •  u  f  it .,  in  and  about  any 
Catheiinil,  ( !ll»'gtat«  or  I'ar.sh  cliurt-h  or  Chap«i  sl,  >  . 
be  Uiken  away,  defacoJ  and  \itterly  demoLulieii,  etc  etc 

And  that  all  orgnnH  and  the  frmines  sod  cases  wharain 
th»y  stand  in  all  Ghurchiw  and  Ctaapeils afonsaU  skall 
be  taken  away  and  utterly  dsftesd, and  aoaeeClMrlMn> 
after  a«t  np  in  their  plaeea^ 

And  that  ail  Cope*,  Surplices,  raperstltlou*  VestmcastJi, 
Roods,  and  Font»      likewiap  utterly  defkce^l,  etc.  etc. 

In  consequence  of  this  ordinance  collegiate 
and  paroohial  ohnrshea  were  atripped  of  their 

organs  and  ornaments ;  some  of  the  instiumoita 
were  sold  to  private  persons,  who  preserred 
them  ;  some  were  totally  and  others  partially 
demoliahed ;  eome  were  taken  away  by  the 
clerg}'  to  prrvriit  their  boinp;  flcstroyed,  and 
eome  few  escaped  injury  altc^ether.  Two  CK- 
tneti  will  be  aolBoient  to  inmeata  the  kind  of 
result  that  frequently  followed  on  these  acta  of 
wantonnees.  '  At  Westminnter  Abbey,'  we  are 
told,  '  the  soldiers  brake  down  the  oi^gaos  and 
pawned  the  pipea  at  mrtnU  ale^honaea  for  poti 
of  ale '  ;  while  at  ATr.  Frrrer's  house  at  Little 
Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire  the  soldiers  'broke 
the  organ  in  pieoea,  of  which  th^  made  a  large 
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firs,  waA  «tit  ntcted  aevertl  of  Ifr.  Famr't 

libe«p,  which  thej  had  killed  in  his  grounds.' 

Organs  having  been  banished  from  the 
churches,  every  effort  was  made  to  disooorage 
fheir  use  even  in  private  houses.  At  s  convo- 
cation in  Bridgwater  in  1655  the  question  was 
pro^)Osed  '  whether  a  believing  man  or  woman, 
hmag  hmd  of  a  tuaSfyt  in  this  daj  of  the  goepell , 
may  keepe  in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument  of 
miiMioke  playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to 
piiiy  thereon?'  The  answer  was  '  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  sain  tea  to  abstaiae  from  all  appearance  of 
evil,  and  not  tn  !i)  ike  pioviium  for  the  fleoh  to 
fofill  y*  lusts  thereof 

Among  the  organs  fhftt  novorllioloH  otoaped 
destruction  or  removal  were  those  of  St.  Paul's, 
York,  Durham,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  ;  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford  ;  Christ's  College,  C^in- 
bridge,  olo.  Cromwell  himself  had  some  love 
of  TDTT'nc,  and  'made  provision  for  the  flesh'  by 
having  the  'doable  oigan/  which  Evelyn  h^rd 
m  fbe  ohapd  of  Migdalflli  College,  Oxford,  in 
July  1664,  taken  down  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  Inhere  it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery, 
and  frequently  played  upon,  to  Cromwell's  gn^t 
oontent.  In  1€60  (tho  date  of  the  Reetoimtion) 
it  was  returri'  d  to  thr-  college,  £16  :  lO';.  Viping 
paid  for  its  transference  thithtf.    (See  above.) 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  oHinenoe  already  quoted 
and  that  of  the  Kestoration,  most  of  the  £nglish 
otjgui'biiilden  had  been  dispsned,  and  ooni- 
pellcd  to  work  rvs  ordinary  joinrr^,  carprntrrs, 
•tc  i  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  just 
mntioMd,  tiim  wa,  aooordiiig  to  Bit  Joiui 
Hawking  'hum  en  oigan-maker  that  ooald  be 
called  ft  workman  in  the  kingdom,'  pTreptinp; 
the  Dailams (three  brothers);  Thamarol  Peter- 
borough, ooneeniing  whom,  however,  nothing 
i^  knoivTt  ;  Preston  nf  York,  who  repaired  the 
organ  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1680 — 
and  who,  among  other  doinge,  aooording  to 
Bematne  Hank  (168<l)»  qwfled  one  stop  and 
several  pipes  of  another ;  and  Henry  Loosemore 
of  Exeter,  who  built  the  organ  in  the  cathedral 
of  tfiat  ol^.  bidiioemente  wore,  tiierefove,  hold 
out  ( rir  onrage  artists  from  the  i  ontlnent  to 
settle  in  this  countiy ;  and  among  those  who 
responded  to  this  invitation  were  a  German, 
Bernhard  Schmidt,  known  as  'Father  Smith,' 
with  his  two  nephp'trs,  Christian  anH  G*»rird  ; 
and  Thomas  Harris,  an  £ngluihman,  wlio  had 
tilcon  refuge  in  Ftuim  dining  tho  tnmblooo 
times,  together  with  his  son  RenotOli  •  yOQBg 
man  of  great  ingennity  and  spirit. 

Smith  and  the  Daliams  had  for  some  years 
llie  ohief  bminew  of  the  kingdom,  the  Horriiae 

not  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  enrotiragc- 
xnent ;  but  on  the  death  of  Robert  and  Ralph 
Dallam,  in  1665  and  167S  reapeotiToIy,  and  of 
the  elder  Harris  shortly  after,  Renatua  Hania 
bacano  a  fonnidaUe  rival  to  Smith* 


Smith  aoomato  have  iMtled  at  onoe  inLondon,- 

was  appointed  '  organ  -  ntal^tT  in  ordinary'  to 
King  Charlee  11.  and  put  into  possession  of 
apartments  in  Whitehall,  called  in  an  old  plan 
of  the  palace  'The  Organ-builder's  Worii:hot»e.* 
Tlie  HarriHea  appear  to  have  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Old  ^uui,  but  on  the  death  of  the 
&ther,  Renatna  removed  to  tho  motropoUa. 

In  order  to  follow  tho  narrative  of  the  sue- 
(>(>^>4ive  improvements  that  were  effected  in 
orgiiii-building  in  England,  it  is  jueoeesary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  instrumenta  made  in  this 
country  previous  to  the  civil  wars  conRisted  of 
nothing  beyond  Flue-stops  of  the  Foundation 
speaiea  with  the  oioeption  of  the  Twelfth ; — ^no 
Mixtures,  Reeds,  nor  Douhles,  and  no  Pedals. 
To  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  from  this 
starting-gCound,  a  description  will  now  be  given 
of  a  series  of  representative  oigana,  the  aoeonnta 
of  wliich  are  derived  from  smirpes  not  now 
generally  aooessible,  including  notices  of  many 
histoffieal  inatmmenta  whldi,  dnee  the  time  it 
their  original  construction,  have  either  bem 
much  altered  or  removed  altogether. 

1660.  Mmifiutimg  Rtom,  WhSkkaXL 
Bbbiihak]>  SoHiiuiT  (Fatsbe  Smith). 
Compound  Fine  and  Reed  atops,  and  Beho. 

Smith,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was  oom> 

misHioned  to  bnild  an  or^'an  for  tho  Banqueting 
Koorn,  \N  hitehall,  not  for  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall,  as  is  genarally  sUted.  The  Chapel 
Royal,  where  Pci)ys  attended  ot»  July  ^,  lfi«0, 
and  '  heard  the  organs  for  the  tirat  time  in  his 
life,'  etood  eaat  of  the  prMont  chapel,  and  waa 
destroyed  'by  that  dismal  iM  OA  Jan'  4^ 
ifi97.'  The  Banqueting  Room  waa  not  need  aa 
a  Chapel  Royal  until  1715. 

From  tho  haate  with  wUeh  Smith's  lint 
English  organ  was  put  together,  it  did  not  in 
some  respects  quite  come  up  to  aUexpeotatiotta; 
but  it  nevertheless  contained  a  eafficient  number 
of  noveltiee  beyond  the  contents  of  the  old 
English  specifications,  in  the  shape  of  Com> 
pound.  Flute,  and  Reed  stops,  and  the  'Eocho^' 
to  oanae  it  to  enate  a  moat  fkfonmble  impraaafam 
on  its  hearers. 

Smith  adopted  the  compass  of  manual  down- 
wards reaching  to  00,  with  'long  oetavea,' 
withont  the  GOf ;  bo  placed  the  00  Open 
I)iftpa,Hon  pi[>e  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  inner 
towers  9f  the  case,  and  the  AA  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  tenor  tower ;  the  bandaome  oaae, 
which  still  remains,  having  been  constructed 
with  four  circnlar  towers,  with  a  double  tier  of 
pipes  in  eacli  of  the  intermediate  flats.  He  also 
oairied  his  'Eccho'  to  g,  though  the  ahortor 
ranpr,  to  c\  nfterwanls  lirramethe  mual  compass. 
As  the  '  iSweii  and  £oho  Organ '  is  noticed  under 
its  separate  head,  no  move  need  beaald  napeet* 
ing  it  in  this  place. 

It  maj  be  mentioned  here  that '  Uol-flnte '  waa 
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Hm  nama  wUoh  Father  Smith  wmny  attMhad 

to  s  metal  Stopped  Diapason  witli  cliimncys  ; 
*  Nason  '  he  applied  to  a  stopped  wood  flute  of 
ooUTe  pitch  ;  and  *  Block-flute '  to  a  metal  Iliita 
of  Buper-octave  pitch,  consiating  of  pipes  w&ftnl 
laigar  than  thoae  of  the  Open  Diapaaon. 


Omav. 

PIpM 


lOftop*. 


S3 

as 

C9 
•I 


Pipm 


7.  Block  n*U. 

middtaCf   .      .      .  M 
S.  »i»quUUUim.  S  r»aka    .  IN 
tt.  Curnrt.  t*  aiM41«C,  4a.  71 
10.  Trumpet .      .      .     .  H 


CaoiB  OtOA*.   I  atop*. 
IL  Moppad  pUpMon  .      •  U  j  14.  GrtnoM.  throogk 

•  * 


M  i  Ml  T« 


U 
5> 


iOmav. 

18.  Coraat,  SiMks  (II  *  11^  W 
OoupMa,  Orwt  mad  Choir.  OO.  wIthMt  OOt  ta O ta  all.  MmIh. 

Beoho.  riddt*  Q  to  O  In  mlt.  »  aotm. 

It  ia  not  quite  certain  to  what  i>itoh  this 
ftnt  organ  of  Smith*!  waa  toned,  thougli  itissup- 
poaedto  have  been  to  his  high  one.  Ho  made  use 
of  several  different  pitchw.  His  highest,  arising 
from  placing  a  pipe  of  one  English  foot  iusjteaking 
lengui  on  the  Alcey,  he  wmI  at Doiham  Cathe- 
dral. It  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
thatafterwardsadopted  atNew College,  and  men- 
tfamed  below,  ffia  next,  nsalting  from  placing  a 
■imilar  pij^c  on  the  Bb  kej,  he  need  for  Hampton 
Court  Chajwl  ;  which  pitch  is  said  to  he  that  now 
[i.e.  in  1880]  commonly  used  by  all  English 
organ-haflden.'  The  pdteh  a  aanitoiie  lower 
than  tlic  last,  produced  >iy  placing  the  l-ffL  pipe 
on  Ba,  was  used  by  Rcnatus  Harris  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  was  Handel's 
pitch,  and  that  of  the  organ -builders  generally 
of  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
time  of  ita  estabUshment  (1818).  The  lowest 
pitch  of  all,  arising  from  placing  the  1  ft.  pipe 
on  the  C  key,  was  used  by  Smith  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  These  variations  were  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis  in  his 
Miakny  </  MuM  FUek,  1880.   (See  PnoH.) 

1681  (about).   SL  George'a  Chapel,  WbniMft^ 

Ralfh  Dallam. 

IMvidcd  fltopa  on  ahifting  monmenta. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Ralph  Dallam 
built  an  organ  for  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
containing  the  recently  imported  novelties  of 
Compound  and  Trumpet  Stojie  (Nos.  6  and  7, 
below).  It  was  a  single-manual  organ  only  ;  and 
ita  specification,  given  below,  is  very  interesting, 
as  showing  that  means  were  taken  even  at  that 
early  time  to  compensate,  as  fiv  as  might  be,  for 
the  laek  of  a  second  manual,  by  the  adoption  of 
mechanical  arrangements  for  obtaining  variety  of 
etfect  from  a  limitednumber  of  registers governed 

,  ■  .\f  topltch.ap4|M.'<>(thl.  lanith 
Hh*  119  MHi  sa  piipM  Hi  ttM  Tmpto 


by  a  single  set  of  keja   Thns  there  were  two 

'  shifting  movements,'  or  pedals,  one  of  which 
reduced  the  '  Full  Oraan '  to  the  Diapsaona  aad 
Principal,  and  the  other  to  the  DiapasoM  alona. 
Thns  two  reductions  of  tone,  in  imitation  of 
choir  organ  strength,  could  quickly  be  obtained  ; 
which,  in  a  place  like  St.  George's  Chapel,  where 
choral  service  was  oelslinlad,  was  Tery  neossnaiy. 
Bt  siller  this,  the  Compound  and  the  Trnmpet 
stops  were  both  made  to  draw  in  halves  at 
middle  C,  that  ii  to  say,  the  Treble  portion  oonid 
be  used  withont  the  Bass,  so  that  a  solo  could 
be  played  prominently  with  the  right  hand  and 
a  soft  accompaniment  with  the  left ;  and  the 
solo  atop  ooiud  alsobe  ioddenlyahnt  off  by  the 
fiiot  at  ploaaure.* 

Oecat  Oboav.   9  drmw-rtopa. 
PIpw 

I.  OpMi  DU|«aoa  to  00, 
th.n  8u>pp«d  and  0e> 
Uro  pin 

a  Ht4.i.p«i  Dii 

S.  rrlncipU  . 
4.  TmUtk  . 


M 


5.  riftwiitb 

a  Comet  Trrhlc.  3  ruilt*  . 
ScMuUiten  Oaat.  » 
IMU  .... 

7.  TnuBpat  TMU* 


toDtoatt.* 

1661.   Nfw  College,  Oxford.    Rorkiit  DallaM. 

Organ  tuned  to  lowered  pitch. 

Under  the  date  'May  10,  1661,"  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, Warden  of  New  Coll^,  Oxford,  made  a 
note  that 

Some  discourse  was  had  with  one  Mr.  Dalham,  an 
organ-maker,  concnniin^  a  faironcau  to  be  madf*  for  our 
ColleK«  Chapel.  The  stops  of  the  intendod  ori^o  were 
shown  unto  myswlf  and  the  thirteen  aeniom,  set  down 
in  a  paper  and  narnml  tli^re  by  the  orRatiiat  of  Christ 
Churrh,  «)ii>  would  havi<  had  them  half  a  note  lower 
than  Christ  Church  orKan.  but  Mr.  Ualham  sa^pessd 
that  a  qtiarter  of  a  note  would  be  sutnclent. 

The  original  specification  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  ease  was  made  for 

and  received  a  pipe  as  large  as  the  GG  of  the 
pr 'Sent  day,  which  shows  that  Uie  oigan  was  of 
sharp  pitch  FFF  compass  ;  the  compass  remain- 
ing  the  same  after  the  rc|)air  of  the  or^n  by 
Grocn  in  1776.  "Woodwani's  reconl  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  organ 
should  be  tnned  below  the  Christ  Chnreh  Oigan, 
is  very  valuable,  as  tcstifyinpj  not  only  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  high  pitch,  but  also  to  its 
inconvenience.  According  to  the  '  unequal  *  or 
mean-tone  temperament  to  whieh  onigans  were 
then  tuned,  the  best  keys  were  the  major  of 
C,  D,  F,  G,  and  B^,  and  the  minor  of  D,  G,  and 
A  ;  aU  of  whidi,  however,  were  sounded  nearlj 
a  tone  higher  than  on  a  modern  organ,  and  hence 
the  inconvenience  ;  for  trans|)ositiou  on  an  un- 
equally tempered  organ  was  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  'howling  of  the  wolf,*  as  tiie 
defective  tuning  of  the  other  scales  was  termed  ; 
and  equal  temperament  did  not  take  its  rise 
until  1688-98,  and  then  only  in  Germany  ;  the 
organ  in  the  Clmroh  of  St.  Jaoobi,  Hamburg, 
Wing  apparently  the  eariieat  one  toned  aoooid> 
ing  to  that  system. 

Th«  '  CorMt '  qoleU J  haoaiiM  a  taTourtU  '  lolo '  atop  and  ooa- 
Uawdtokaaoforiimtr IMjHi*.  (Sw Oawn^ *«L I. ^ MT.] 
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Bomr  Hatwasdw 
MBtitwn  ■top><9oi.  6  Awl  7  Mow). 

In  1603  (July  28)  *  nte  wu  made  at  Wim- 

borne  for  htiying  a  new  orfi^n  ;  an«l  in  1664 
(Sept.  1 au  arrangement  wav  made  with '  Kobort 
Haywmrd,  of  the  of  Bath,  Ofgin^master,  to 
f  rt  t  .^iid  set  Tip  a  payrt?  of  nrgaiis  in  the  Church,' 
forX  1  hO  i  which  contract  wm  completed  in  1 665. 
Although  this  mako't  ume  is  not  to  bo  found 
in  the  liat  of  natiyemembersof  his  oraftoontained 
in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  yet  in  ok- 
eelleooe  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  countrymen 
whoto  Bsmeo  bavo  booomo  bottw  known. 

Tlie  instrument  orii,'inal1y  consisted  of 'Great 
Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  front. '  Hie  Stopped 
Diapasons  were  of  metal  down  to  Tenor  F,  with 
eUnncyn.  Haywiid  antkipotod  Harris's  type  of 

prpnn  to  a  rpmarVfiMp  pxtpnt,  as  will  be  j>erceived 
OQ  oum|i«ring  the  lollowiug  lint  of  stops  with  the 
8t  8«[Nikfaie't  tpodfleatim  glTW  ftellMr  «il 


I.  Opm  DUaMon. 

i.  Twalfth.  B«UI 
t.  FiCUmUt.  BM««I 

% 


a  SMqsiAitm,  4  Mk* 

a  Cornet,  to   niMdlr  ( 
aaooatad.    •  r»oka. 


U.  Stopped  DUpMcm.  metal 


ir«ith«r  MUm*i 
tiiMd  Ml  Bfthff. 


14.  ^UMBt^  Mtei  . 

MM 

SM««»i»te«iiini 
Bajward'o  mgan 


1665-66.  Aicr' 
Donbl- 


r  'aihrtlrn  I.    JoiIN  LOOSKMORE. 

DiapaftiJii,  liaas,  etc. 

The  organ  m  i:lxeter  Catliedrai,  constructed 
Vf  Jolui  Loeoomors,  poossiied  a  rsmarkable 

feature  in  its  Double  Open  Diapa?on,  wliich  mn- 
tained  the  largest  pipes  ever  made  in  this  country. 
Hie  fomtosB  pipiS  of  irhkb  tlito  stop  oonoitted, 
wore  groupod  10  two  liiMuaite  sets  of  seven  each, 

4!min^it  two  of  thf  cAhimnf*  of  the  great  central 
tower,  and  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the 
niin  body  of  the  oigu ;  and  wtn  aeted  apon 

by  an  additional  sot  of  pallets.   The  dimensions 

of  the  largest  ;  ip*^  fOGG),  were  as  follows  : — 

fljpaakltif  part,  tone 
CtiriimfannM 


»  ft.  6t». 
4  ..  0  ,. 
«  ..11  .. 

1  ..  a  .. 


C<!>titfint«  of  th«  opakklas 

Weight,  360  ItM. 


The  large  Exeter  pipes,  like  those  at  Hal- 
beratodt,  did  not  produce  much  effect  when 
tried  hy  thomaelTes,  far  an  old  writer,  the  Hon. 

Roger  North,  says  of  them,  '  I  could  not  be  so 
happy  to  perceive  tliftt  in  the  mtisick  they 
signified  anything  at  all '  ;  but  (like  those  at 
Halbentadt)  they  manifeeted  their  influence 

whf-n  Ti^aM  in  fOTribinritinTi  :  for  inntlirr  writiT, 

at  Uie  commencement  of  the  l&th  century,  [ 


respecting  them*  '  no  effect  alone,  but 
fine  with  the  Dift|»iu«>ns  and  Principal.' 
The  following  was  the  scheme  of  the  £xeter 
Oatiiodnl  oign,  in  whioh  we  ibid  the  Open 
Diapaaona  dnplioatad  i*— 


AT  OttUAM. 


a  0p«Q  IHai^MOB 
X  Of/ma  Dtaj 

a  ~ 

a 


PipM 
.  14 


7.  FlltomUi  .  .  .  M 
a  SaaqvUUm,  •  imalu   .  t» 

Ml'- 


Caoia  Obaut. 
Stopped  DtavMon  .     .  a 


11 

li  Pftndp*! 

13.  Flute 

14.  rWmmtk 


bi  fronts 

la 


.1  Atd  Choir.  (K'i,  long 

ta  D  ta  kit,  W  Mit«a. 


Witnuitr  OtiMnL  THOMAflHABBM. 

(Siiellj  Foondation'Stopa. 

On  Jnly  5,  1666,  Thomas  Harris  entered  into 
an  agreerneiit  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  according  to  which '  within  eighteen 
months  be  eball  aet  np  in  the  ohoyre  a  double 

urgan,  conuiiiting  of  great  organ  ami  rlifiiro 
organ. '  The  list  of  the  stops  for  this  instrmnout 
has  been  preserved,  and  goes  far  to  explain  why 
Banii  did  not  for  amne  time  meet  with  quite  aa 
mnch  encouragement  as  Bmith.  His  spectfiea- 
tion  ia  made  up  simply  of  the  same  kind  of  stopa 
aa  ware  bi  Tognein  Enghmd  before  theConinion* 
wealth,  and  presents  but  slight  indication  of  ita 
author's  having  profited  by  his  sojoom  abroad. 
The  specihoation  was  as  follows : — 


DtapMotM,  «f  a  Om  Twelfth,  metkl. 

,  7  a  a  Tw«  nftMaUw.  ef 

v«f  MM.    .  i  a  -    -  - 


1  a  1  Twe 

metal. 

a  om 
saa 

Cbaikk  Uroa*.    6  itopc 

10.  O&c  Opeii  DUpaenn.  ef  v«ad, ,  la  On«  Prlnclpel.  ef  metal, 
kvitu 


beviug  nine  ptgrn  tvwrda  ta  One  F1fteM»tlk«<«Mtai 
tbebeaeabeclimtactB  A  ra^    M.  One  Twe-aaS.IMk  ttsttir 

11.0ucBt<ipp«<trHepaMB.ef»ned. '  cell  It). 

The  compass  of  the  organ  is  not  given,  liut 
some  interesting  particulars  occur  as  to  the 
dimenaiona  for  two  of  the  metal  pipes.  The  two 

great  open  diaj'fv^^iTtf*,  which  were  '  to  he  hi  sipht, 
east  and  west,'  were  to  contain  'a  10-ft.  pijie, 
aa  at  Samm  and  Oloooeeter,  followiiig  the  pro* 
portion  of  8  in.  diiuneter  in  the  10-ft.  pipe ;  and 
4  in.,  diameter  in  a  pipe  of  5  ft,'' 

Although  he  s{)eciti«d  the  diiucusious  of  his 
largeet  |dpe,  Harris  nmtioned  nothing  as  to  the 
key  upon  whicli  it  wa.s  to  act-  whether  F,  Fj{, 
or  O  ;  and  the  omission  of  this  purtioular  would 
have  left  the  queation  aa  to  the  downward  com. 
pass  and  consequent  pitch  of  his  organ  in  great 
nneertainty,  were  there  not  means  for  obtaining 
the  information  by  deduction. 

Thomaa  Tomkina,  organist  of  Woroeater 
Cathedral,  who  published  his  J/  ^(>.7  Deo 
Sacra  in  1668,  appended  to  ita  recommendatory 
Latin  note  (ofwhleh  Sir  Frederiok  Onaeley  bad 


1  7  V  Hon.  lirtWi 

isaai»-4M. 
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m  nam  copy),  whioh,  wImii  tmidated,  nns 

thus : — 'Lot  the  (tenor)  F  pipe  be  2^  feet  or 
30  inches  in  length.'  Such  a  pipe,  as  being  one 
half  and  one  <^uarter  the  length  of  Harris  a  6  ft. 
ud  10  ft  pipes  iMpeotiTaly,  would  give  their 
octave  and  super-octave  sounds.  TJiat  Harris's 
10  ft  pipe  was  attached  to  the  ¥$  key  ia  not  at 
ftU  likely,  nnoe  Fs  wm  wnr  tmtad  m  ft  *teitio' 
at  that  period.  That  it  oommunioated  with  the 
O  key  is  equally  beyond  belief,  since  that  would 
have  been  identical  with  the  pitch  of  the  present 
dsj,  wbfoh  is  knrarlijfttofM  flisii  itfhsntrss; 
Wmle  F  was  one  of  the  tonics  moat  frequently 
used  by  the  then  leading  church  mosioians. 
Then  can  be  litUe  doubt,  tlierefore,  that  Hsnis's 
Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  Gloucester  Organs, 
were  all  '  FFF  organs,'  •  short  octaves '  perhaiw, 
and  '  sharp  pitch '  by  a  whole  tone,  as  already 
swinised. 

The  identity  between  Tomkins's  and  Harris's 
F  pitch  and  a  G  ynpe  of  the  present  day,  is  con- 
clusively established  thus.  Tlie  fiddle  0  pipe 
in  the  Manual  Open  Diapason  at  the  Temple  is 
exactly  of  the  specified  '  2^  feet  or  30  inches  in 
length,'  while  for  the  GG  metal  on  the  Pedal 
(msde  by  Forstsr  k  Andnws)  then  is  pndsely 
a  '  10  ft.  pipe,'  which  by  a  coinctdenos  is  also 
of  the  'proportion  of  8  in.  diameter.' 

The  '  proportion '  for  the  Woroeeter  organ, 
qnotsd  above,  incidentally  points  to  s  second 
reason  why  Tlunnas  Harris  was  no  match  for 
Smith.  To  emit  an  even  quality  and  strength 
as  fhs  tones  ssoend,  ttie  dkmeter  or  *sesle  of 
a  set  of  pipes  should  not  be  reduced  to  one  half 
until  the  interval  of  a  m^or  tenth  is  arrived  at ; 
whereas  Harris,  according  to  the  above,  made 
hii  pipe  of  half  width  as  soon  as  it  beosme  of 
half  length,  i.e.  at  the  octave.  His  tone  must, 
therefore,  have  been  either  light  and  feeble,  or 
thin  and  penetrating,  in  the  treble  part 

1682-84.     Th€  Temple  Church. 

Bkrnard  iSf'HMinr  (Father  Smith). 

Two  quarter  notes.    Three  manuals. 

In  September  1682  the  Treasurers  of  the  two 
Hon.  Sooiettes  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
had  some  conversation  with  Smith  respecting 
the  construction  of  an  orpin  for  their  church. 
BenatuB  Harris,  who  wa^i  then  residing  in 
*Wyns  Ollies  Ooort,  Fleet  Street,'  and  was 
therefors  close  upon  the  spot,  made  interest 
with  the  Societies,  who  were  induced  to  arrange 
that  if  each  of  these  excellent  artists  wonld  set 
np  an  organ,  the  Societies  would  retain  that 
which,  in  the  greatest  number  of  excellences, 
deserved  the  preference.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to,  and  by  May  1684,  the  two  organs 
were  erected  in  the  church.  Smith's  stood  in 
the  west-end  gallery,  and  Harris's  on  the  south 
(Inner  Temple)  side  of  the  Communion  Table. 
They  were  at  first  exhibited  separately  on  ap- 
pointed dajBi  and  then  tiisd  on  the  ssma  dsj : 


and  it  wis  not  vntil  fhs  snd  of  1687,  sr  begin* 

ning  of  1688,  that  the  decision  wss  |^Tan  in 
favour  of  Smith's  instrument ;  Harris's  organ 
being  rejected  without  reflecting  any  loss  of 
reputation  on  Its  ingenious  builder. ' 

Smith's  organ  reached  in  the  Bass  to  FFF  ; 
and  from  FF  upwards  it  had  two  additional 
keys  or  'quarter  notes*  in  sash  oetave,  *  whioh 
rarityes,'  according  to  an  old  book  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  '  no  other 
organ  in  £ngland  hath  ;  and  can  play  any  tuue, 
as  for  instance  y*  tone  of  y*  118*^  Fnlm  (ia 
E  minor),  and  scverall  other  services  set  by 
exoellent  musicians ;  which  no  other  organ  will 
do.*  Th»  order  of  the  keys  ran  thus :  FFF, 
GG,  AA,  BBb,  BBS,  then  semitones  to  gamnt 
G,  after  which  the  two  special  quarter  tones 
in  each  octave ;  the  compass  ending  on  0  in 
alt,  and  the  nnmber  of  keys  on  ssdi  maansl 

Iwing  sixty-one.' 

The  keys  for  the  two  extra  notes  (Al?  and 
DS)  were  provided  by  those  for  Gf  and  £b  being 
cut  across  midway  ;  the  book  halves,  wliieh 
acted  on  the  additional  pi|>e8,  ri.sing  as  much 
above  the  front  halves  as  the  latter  did  above 
the  long  keys. 

Smith's  organ  had  three  complete  manuals, 
which  was  also  a  novelty.  Two  complete  stops 
were  allotted  to  the  upper  set  of  keys,  forming 
a  kind  of  Solo  organ,  with  whioh  the  *  Beehoa' 
acted  in  combination. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of 
Father  Smith's  oifsn  sa  dsliTsnd  to  tiis  two 
SooistieB,  signed,  and  dated  Jnna  SI,  1688. 


1.  PrntaaeoniMtto  CI 

a  Holllato  of  Woud 

llotM*tU*U 


a  PrtDduaiotM*tU*i 
4  OadMfct  a<  W«ia». 


n 

.  «i 


It 

IS 
08 

OS 
04 


Footo 


OalBW     .  « 
7.  SOToalaltMs  o( 

MatU*  .  183 

I  a  MlztaraotXatttoW 
a  OonM«to«< Matt)*  lit 
,ia  TnunfftoCllaMI*  « 


Cboib  OaoAV.  •  I 


11.  OadAckt  o(  WAlna- 

cott  .  .61  19 

la  A  SMtt«IM«llk  a  06 
IS.  UoiflvUoCIMM  «  06 

14. 

ttt 


la  ATian« 

«fll«Mto  .  .61 
2C  Vo4a«  hinnaM  of 

.  U 


OS 
OS 


13 


IS 


17.  G4.Wkt  of  Wood 
la  Haper  Octarao  of 
MetU* 

la  o«*Mk(ocw«od 


■ono*.  7  (top* 

61       06      II.  Bra<juiklt«r«  of 

MrtUe  .  106 

33.  C«rn«tt  ol  XstU*  87 

«n 

ToUl  17U 

With  S  fttU  Mttoof  Koyaaad  qwttv  aotw  to  C  ta  aH.  «  wtaa 

<  TbeintararttiiffdvUIUof  thU  inuiilnOroataatMwneiplTM  Wr«. 
u  tk«r  havo  boon  printed  MparaUlj'  hy  on*  of  Um  BMtcMn  of  tW 

Middle  Tnnpic,  the  Ute  Rdiutind  kacrory.  £•>)..  nodcr  th*  UU« 
A         .Votr$  an  th«  Tfmt'U  Orj;aH.    fBe»  aUo  Prar«LL.  Hbkbt.) 

'  Dt.  Arm**,  the  ortpknlvt  of  Durhum  CathMiral.  tarooght  an<lar 
the  Dotioo  of  tho  prrapnt  wrftT  &  vrry  cjrioii"  d'.*>3v*ry  tmautf, 
that  the  oipin  in  that  Church  «u  uriooall/  prepuvd  for,  aad 
afterwarda  rcoalved,  aoartar  notaa  •xaetly  ■inillar  to  thoas  at  tko 
Tatnplo.  The  orlflna]  ordrr  for  the  orrao.  <bt«d  Aumut  \9.  IM. 
(low  not  prorlde  for  th«ni,  the  Duni)«r  of  to  f«<h  ■Ins!* 

RUip  Wins  ■pMHflcally  jlven.  ■  flftf -four,'  whli-h  wnuM  in1i.»t.-  t>» 
nine  mtnpa«  aa  the  Temiile  otvan.  rU.  PPF  to  C  In  alt  wttMmtl 
the  quarter  tep« :  bnt  tho  Kmnd-baanla,  roll«r.l— rJn.  ale..  wm» 
unqueatiooahly  made  ftMB  tlM  flnt  wttk  two  axtf*  croavM.  mam 
m«nta.  rtc..  for  «ach  octave  from  FF  Qparsrda,  and  the  lara*  wrti* 
dl«pa«on  piiMw,  u  beinc  rc>|ulmi  for  the  eaat  and  w«at  froBtt.  w«« 
alao  lnaert«rl.  The  orlclnal  i-ontrai-i  vwi  compiled  by  May  1. 160 ; 
and  I>T.  Arniea  la  of  opinion  that  the  tiO.  |mld  In  lOV)  to  Hmith  bf 
ta«Wonhl,tlie  I>(«a  and  Chapter  of  Durham  lor  work  doM  M  y* 


I  Cha^Ur  of  Durham  tor  worl 
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ORGAN 


«S5 


16tO.  JfbpMi»€Wfay», 
BniATim  Hasbu. 
Ooinpin  wfth  tpaeUleatioB  on  pi  MO. 

Not  long  «(tor  this  date,  In  1690,  Renfttus 

Harris  mulfrtook  to  rej»air  and  improve  the 
organ  erected  by  his  grandfather  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  conditions  he  named 
•bowed  how  thoroughly  such  renovations  were 
•ometimes  undertaken  in  those  days.  He 
'  covenanted '  to  render  all  the  meclianism 
'■traQg,  fltennch,  good,  ond  MrHoMMo,'  «id 
to  make  fbe  pipet  '  hvnr  a  good  tone,  strong, 
clear,  and  aw«et'  He  also  undertook  to  '  alter 
the  pitch  of  Um  said  cngans ' — which  had  been 
taned  to  «  ruj  hl^  one — *hair  a  note  lower 
than  they  now  are  '  ;  and  to  mako  the  '  two  seta 
of  keys  fall  as  little  as  can  be  to  give  the  pipes 
tiioir  dootono ;  iho  tondi  to  be  tmdj,  aofl,  and 
even  under  the  finger/  Renatns  Harris,  there- 
fore, took  honest  thought  of  the  interest  of  his 
patrons,  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners,  the  case 
of  the  lingers,  and  the  comfort  of  the  player. ^ 
Among  the  new  stojxs  which  he  intnMliuM'd  was 
a  Cedirne  (Cithemj,  doubtless  a  string-toned 
•top;  and  ho  applied  the  terras  'Ftoiltore' 
•nd  '  Cymbal '  to  the  compound  stops  for  the 
Orst  time  in  England.  Harris  introduced  no 
leeds  into  this  organ.  Its  amended  specification 
•tood  ••  feUoin: — 


1.  OMaIMMMaa,olmaUl 
%.  alkppmt  DtopMon.  of 

wood  .  .  .  .  M 
a.  PrIlMipal.  a(  .  M 

4.  OidteMi  «l  MsUl  .      .  M 


Ormt  TvwIfUi,  of 
a  nttMBth.  o(  maUI 
T.  VwraMmaf  S 
a  Ofmm«tt 


K 

lao 

HO 


It.  Frtoclpal.  of  m«t&l 


M  ,  \%  Nwun,  of  matol 


.  BO 

U  I  IS.  Plftemith  .60 
11.  PluU.  of  Mtel  •    80  I  ToiUl  SOO 

Compua.  OC.  M  0C{.  to  O  tm  alt.  M  BoUt.  Thrt*  b«Uowa. 


1694-96.    St.  PaxU's  CathednL 

Bernard  Schmidt. 

Manual  to  16  feet  C,  and  large  '  Chayre.' 

Father  Smith's  sucoeas  at  the  Temple  doubt- 
Imm  bod  nraeh  to  do  with  his  being  invited  to 
erect  an  organ  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral ; 
the  contract  for  whirh  was  dated  and  signed 
Dec.  19,  1694.  [It  is  given  in  Mmical  Times, 
1880,  p.  SI ;  an  lUiwtmtion  of  the  orgea  is  in 
the  same  periodical,  1900,  p.  794  ;  sec  also 
1901,  p.  2dO.J  The  instrument  was  to  consist 
of  OrMt  Mid  OinyM  Organs,  and  Eohoee,  it 
ito  bo  oompletwl  bj  I«dj  Diij»  1096,  Mid 


r  CUtIct  TavtrniMBt*  In  etran*  of  tiMir  namaroM  Ini' 
Bta  have  lud  tbatr  tooch  daapaoad  and  Ita  raaiaUnoa  to  tb« 
fliVlw  Inrrra^A  .  to  that  the  keyi  of  a  •  Broadwood  Orand '  of  1877 
bad  a  fai:  f  t>ii'«  right h«  i<(  an  loch.  atMl  a  rtnlatance  tn  th«>  baaa  at 
Cbot  oonoaa.  The  raalataDaa  baa  mora  rtemxtlj  baan  gnatlj  laaaaned 
im  vri.  U.  ».  mt.  tm  MM  ■n<—  wpiM,  wttli  nratr  man 
HMMl  al^  tkM  tiM  MM  muiiim5«i.  tiM  Sdl  aftta  k«7^ 
ha*  hcan  aa  rnmh  M  kalf  an  Inek,  and  thr  rra1«tatK«  tw\c*.  or  aren 
thrit*.  aa  ftmlk  aa  that  of  a  Onnd  Piano,  ;«rtiruUrl7  whrn  th« 
eoa|»tiir  haa  haao  dmwa.  Borh  a  toach  Infltrti  graat  panUhtnvnt 
on  UdlM— tha  elargrmao'*  wife,  or  tha  aqnlre'*  aaa(htar.— who  In 
camtiT  place*  or  remote  parlihn  are  fraqoantly  tha  raady  hat  Dot 
•aaMMMNlar  aaaMaat*  «t  the  tmallar  ■arelawb  AtaMkwttk  a 
Mlalwaaad  Vkm*  hau^n-ounoa  bMTlar  tkialliaM^tasnkla 
«v«a  aan  aahMdMlag  Ihaa  a  Saw  aMi 


Hw  prioe  to  be  £9000.   The  oompoec  waa  to  bo 

the  same  aa  that  at  the  Temple,  namely  '  Double 
F  fa  ut  to  C  sol  fa  in  Alt  inclusive,'  54  notes. 
Smith's  contract  was  for  the  inside  of  the  organ 
only;  the  coeebdi^  provided  by  Sir  Obtistoi«er 
Wrou  Thf<  list  of  etops  odigiiiaUy  igned  upon 
was  aa  follows  : — 


QaiAr  OkflAit. 
1.  Open  DUpuon. 
a  open  l>tapaaoa. 

3.  fltop  r 

4  Prindf 
S. 


UlaMuaa. 
ipaL 


IS  itopau 

7.  Klft**nlh. 

a  Huutll  Twelfth. 

ft  BaaqulAlMm. 
la  Mutant 
U. 
Ul' 


Cbavm  Oboav. 
IS.  Htup  Dtapaaoo. 

14.  UulaUdac  ~ 

15.  rrincipaL 

la,  —  - 


•  atapa. 
IS.  Pirtaeoth. 
IS.  CrMbaU. 
at.  VUaaHi 


ML  Diapaaoo. 


M.  m 


balfe  (tope  :  8. 

as.  nttaaath. 


After  the  oontraot  wt«  •Igned,  Smith  extended 

hia  de.sign,  and  made  the  Great  Manual  to  the 
oompaas  of  16  ft.,  instead  of  12  ft.  only  ;  and 
ho  added  the  eix  luge  extra  notes— CCC,  DDD, 
XBE^,  EEEq,  FFFf,  and  GGS— at  his  own  ex- 
pense.  He  had  previously  given  iSir  Christopher 
Wren  the  dimensions  of  the  case  he  would  re- 
quire fbr  his  19'lt.  oigan ;  and  he  now  dedred 

these  to  l)e  increai>ed,  but  this  Sir  Christoplier 
refused,  declaring  that  the  building  was  already 
spoiled  by  the  *  confounded  box  of  whistles.* 
Smith  toc^  hie  revenge  on  Wren  by  letting  the 
larger  o{)en  Diajjason  pii)o»  in  the  two  aide  towers 
project  through  the  top  of  the  case  nearly  a  foot» 
whieh  vexed  Sir  Ohmtopher  exoeedingly,  and 
compelled  him  to  add  ornament.s  several  feet  in 
height  to  hide  the  difltigurement.  The  Choir 
Organ  case,  too,  was  made  so  small  that  it  had 
no  room  for  the  Quinta-dena,  which  thSNlbn^ 
though  made,  had  to  be  left  cut* 

1700  (about).   St.  John's  Chapel,  Bed/ord  Jivw. 

Rknati  k  Harris. 

Stops  '  by  Communication.' 

Renatus  Harris  was  very  partial  to  an  in- 
geniooB  ansogement  by  whiidi  tho  lower  portion 

of  a  8to|),  or  even  the  stop  entire,  could  bip  made 
to  act  on  two  different  manuals  '  by  communica- 
tion' ••  it  WM  termed.  Ho  introduced  thle 
device  for  the  first  time  in  his  organ  at  the 
Tenijile,  and  afterwards  in  those  at  St.  Andrew's, 
liolboru,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  8t.  John's 
Chapel,  Bedfbrd  Bow,  ote. ;  but  tiiw  ooeonnt  of 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  is  here  selected 
for  illustration,  as  it  presented  some  other 
noticeable  peoalfsrities.  This  organ  had  • 
'  Sesquialtcra  Bass  '  of  reeds,  consisting  of  17th, 
19th,  and  •22nd,  up  to  middle  B,  planted  on  a 
small  separate  sound-board  ;  each  rank  being 
made  to  draw  aeparatoly.  (See  Nea.  18,  14, 
and  16,  below.)  It  was,  however,  nearly  always 
out  of  order,  and  produced  at  beet  but  an 
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OBOAK 


indifferent  6fhdL  Tbe  fear  nmka  of  the  Gornet 

in  the  Echo  (12th,  15th,  Tierro,  and  Larigot) 
wore  made  to  draw  separately  ;  an  arrangcruciit 
evidently  adopted  rether  tm  ostentation,  as 
these  bets  of  littlo  pipes  could  scarcely  have 
been  required  separately  for  any  OMfoi  purpose. 

OUAT  OaoAjr.  U  atopi. 

FIPMI  PIPM 

DtaBMMin  .  n  1 10  C«WMttomtd.CtSrMiksUO 


1.  Open 
a.  sioppad 
a  PtbMtgil 
4i  Flat* 
a  T««inh 

a  FUtMBtii 

T.  Ttaw    .     .  . 

t,  iMlrA       •  ■ 

a.  Opw  DtoBMon 
*.  Sioppttf  DU- 

c.  PrlocltMtl 
4.  Vtet* 


1& 

Ml  Bioppal  i 
SDL  rrineiMl 

ta  nrtmoth 

33.  Tt«rc« 

Oft.) 


62 

n 
ta 
is 
n 


la 

13.  Tlcre* 

14.  Urigot 

la  ~ 


23 


Si.. 
I  coil 

jOn 


com  manias 
ntmntb* 
UrMkt  OlfU. 


Irwlatops;  4 

la 

17. 


«7 
«7 
S7 
S7 
S7 

tr 


94.  lATlffai 

9a.  TrvB 


97.  VmV 


.  97 

law 


Cbr.  OO,  I  

■MStoOtoDl 


ktAaslM. 

The  above  organ  was  standiogf 
•00^  bk  A  ohoioh  ftt  Blaokhefttfk 


Abbaham  JosDAir,  Sen. 

Dottble  DiftpMon  and  Laiga  Ohoir. 

This  organ  is  aaid  to  have  been  built  by  '  one 
Jordan,  a  distiller,  who,'  as  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins 
tells  us  iu  bis  History  of  Music^  '  had  never  been 
iastnwtsd  in  the  faoainess,  but  had  *  ineohenicel 
tonip  tad  was  sn  ingenious  man,  and  who,  about 
the  year  1700,  betook  himself  to  the  making  of 
organs,  and  sneoeeded  beyond  expectation.'  He 
certainly  bnilt  eeveral  exoeUent  and  substantial 
instrumcnta.  Tlio  one  under  iinti  r  had  a  1 6-ft. 
octave  of  metal  pipes  acting  on  the  Groat  Organ 
keys  from  tenor  G  down  to  00.  These  lai^ge 
pipes  origmslly  stood  in  the  fi-ont  of  the  esse, 
where  they  mode  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
as  their  full  length  was  presented  to  view,  with- 
ont  nearly  a  yara  of  the  upper  part  being  hidden 
behind  the  cjwe,  asatSt.  Paul's.  They,  however, 
were  dismounted  many  years  ago,  and  put  out 
of  sight,  and  the  instrument  was  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  inferior  dimenaiomu  This  organ  doabt* 
less  ha<]  an  JBoho ;  bat  noaoootuit  of  it  hae  been 
preserved. 


a  oiMo  I): 
*■  rpod 

a  Fittu 

T. 


1.  DoMblp  Oiwn  OUpaann. 

iXV  to  CC.  M  OOCg  U 

%  Opan  Di»pWMI      m      .  U 

'  -       -                        .  M 

.  •« 

.  u 

.  M 

.  M 


a  PlftMDth  .  M 

a  sauBteitM*.  4  iMiis  .  ne 

as.  VmlltfMbSiMUn  .  US 

n.  Nnfea  .  .  Ml 

la  IkmnM  .  SC 

la  ctaftaB     .    .  .  e« 


Choik  OiutAir.    7  •t.i[««. 


14.  Op«s  DiMMaoa,  wood    .  M 

IS  Rtnppwl  DUpaaon        .  64 

If,.  l-rincip»l       ...  54 

17.  Fftita  .      .      .  M 

la  FIftmU)       .      .      .  M 


lit.  .Mixture, Si 
901  VuHi 


.  Iflt 
.  04 

1807 


Four: 


Tn  the  year  1710  Ren  at  us  Harris  erected  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  place  of  the  instrument 
put  up  by  his  fother,  an  organ  possessing  four 
manuals  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  and  filfy 
stops,  including  'eleven  stops  of  i^'hos,'  and  on 
which  '  may  be  more  varietys  expreas'd,  than 
by  all  y*  organs  in  England,  ivera  their  sevsfal 
excellencies  united.'  Such  was  the  glowing 
account  given  of  the  capabilities  of  this  new 
organ,  on  the  engraving  of  its  'East  Front.' 
The  instrmnent,  however,  presented  littl-  mote 
than  an  amplification  of  tlie  yw tili.iiiuea  ex- 
hibited in  the  8t  John's  Chapel  organ  already 
noticed.   Tlie  atn  depertment  eonsistsd  of  a 

complete  borrowed  organ  of  thirteen  stops  de- 
rive<i  from  the  Great  Organ.  The  Choir  organ 
had  its  own  real  stops ;  and  the  '  eleven  Stops 
of  Echoa '  were  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  the 
ginglc  ranks  of  the  ordinary  Comet  There 
w«t8  a  Drum  Pedal,  CG/  the  'roU'  of  which 
was  eaaasd  by  the  addition  of  a  asecmd  pipe 
sounding  a  semitone  below  the  first  pipe,  with 
which  it  caused  a  rapid  best.  Smith  had 
previously  put  '  a  Tnmeloo '  into  his  organ  at 


St.  llaiy-at-Hill,  and  «a  Drum,' 
into  that  at  St.  Niehda%  Deptfind. 


Coiopaoa.  OO.  ibgft  ocUvai.  ap  to  X  la  *lt,  M  Beta*. 


1.  Opaa  DUpaauo 
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/.  pltatnUi 


ia  OpanDUDaaon.toi 

17.  nt.i>{>aa  r*-r— — ' 
la.  rrincipal 
la  FlaU 


CMIBOMaJL 
toOMDWt  « 


.    I-«J      i ,  (  1 1 

.  00    m.  V 


93.  Opan 

94.  Stopped 

95.  Principal 

M  Fhit* 

%    T»rlflh  . 

99.  Tiaroa 


Memo,  II  atopa. 

99  I  ».  Larlfot 

9B     31  T-uii,|>et 

96  I  as.  Vux  liu: 
»     331.  CtoiulMai 

39 


OonpMS  Ot.  mmI  C3ir.  OO.  sIimI  Bvm.  to  C  in  alt,  SO  mHi. 


1712.  JSt.  Ma^mtBt  Lmiom  BrUft,  JoasAn; 
The  first  8welL 

In  1712  the  Jordans  (Abraham^  sso.  and 

jun.)  Vniilt  an  nrirrin  fnr  the  church  at  the 
op|Jositc  end  of  London  Bridge  to  St.  SavioarX 
namely  St  Magnus,  whieh  deserves  apeeisl 
notice  as  being  the  first  instrument  that  con- 
tained a  Swell.  This  organ  also  ha^l  fonr  «ifts 
of  keys,  tlie  fourtli  no  duubt  being  a  counter- 
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part  of  t'le  third  (Krho)  but  'Adftpt<^d  to  the 
act  of  enutting  Bounda  by  swelling  the  notes,' 
m  tiuit  {tassagcs  played  with  ezprasaion  oould 
be  coQtrasted  with  those  pUyed  without*  A 
liat  of  the  stops  in  the  Swell  h&s  not  hcen  pre- 
•erved  ;  but  we  know  from  those  subsequently 
■Hide,  that  Iti  eonipaai  and  flapadty  moat  hava 
been  very  limited,  though  sufficient  toUluttnite 
th«  imporUuoe  of  tho  improvement. 

1716.   8U  (^tuTt,  <SlffMMA«fy. 

TBOMAS  8OKWABBIIOOE. 

Smll  and  Choir  on 


Four  ymn  after  tha  faivaBtioii  of  tha  Swell, 

in  1  71f!,  ThoTnas  SchwarVrook  adopted  a  device 
m  his  orasn  at  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  which 
aftmraiw  heoaina  a  very  favourite  one  with 
the  builders  of  the  18th  oantnij,  namely,  that 
of  attaching  to  the  choir  manual  a  few  treble 
atopa  eocloeed  in  a  swell-box.  This,  in  a  small 
way,  IbNahadowBd  tha  aonhiDatioo  *awe11  to 
choir' which  remains  a  frequent  and  favourite 
one  to  this  day.  The  £cho  organ  contained  a 
•  Flageolet,'  the  earliest  example  that  we  have 
matirith. 

.  llrtoia. 

t,  Leam  Ttarat> 
a  CoriMt.  trrUa^ 

10.  BtaqnUltarm,  iMa 

11,  Fonrnitort. 
13.  rr.Mjiprt, 
la  Oartoo. 


1.  Oftan  DlMMno. 
a  Stoppad  bupMoo. 

e.  rUtomUk. 


14. 


toBMMicai  17.  n«u.ionMdi*a 


M.  Twainb. 

a.  riftMnUu 

ML  Tnunpet. 


CompMi, Si, •«« CIn'. 00. abort SmM,  U>I>ia*lt,U; 

8ehwaifinMlc*8iiiaatar|ii«eewa8atSt]flehafll'8, 

Coven  t  ry.  It  originally  contained  a  Harp,  Lute, 
and  Dulcimer  ;  but  the  «trin!>n  arid  action  were 
SO  liable  to  get  out  of  order  tiiat  tiiuy  were  re^ 
jDOved  in  1788. 

1722.24.    St.  Dimis  Baekekmtk* 

Rekatus  Harris,  Jon. 

Many  Beed  Stopa. 

This  admirable  orpnn,  rnad.^  by  one  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Harrises,  who  died  young, 
mm  mnarfcaUa  for  the  noinhnr  and  oseellMioa 
of  its  reed  stoyw.  aa  well  m  for  the  general  good- 
ness of  its  Flue- work.  [See  Flux-work.]  This 
oigaa  had  sereral  stops  'by  communication,' 
either  wholly  or  partially,  and  from  diffemt 
notes.  The  introduction  of  the  GGf  was  an 
nnosual  featore.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
«arliMt«ifMi  to  iwatain  •  'I^ch  Bom'  itop. 


•Tenor  Tf*  was  a  peculiar  note  for  it  to  be 
terminated  upon  ;  but  it  neverthele»  remained 
the  standard  note  for  special  stops  for  many 
years.  The  Swell  had  no  separate  Principal. 
Wb(>rf>  this  was  the  caas^  tha  Fnsoipal  ««• 
included  in  the  Comet 


0»BAT  UhOAV.     U  •tOptk, 


I.  Opni  DUpaaea 
a  Bboppad  L>Upaaon 
A  FriadBkl 
A  TwiMk       .  . 
a  nftMath 

a  iMnntalUf*,  4  nnk* 
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00 


1«.  Ovw  D1^Mmt«wM- 


1A  Siopjxxl  THapaaon  to  gm. 

tnut  O.  liT  rommiini* 
oktloB  baiow 

17.  rtato  .... 


lA  riiiawikh  .  .  .  M 
laOMMM       .       .       .  M 

SB:  BMMOte       ...  OS 

n.  Vox  llumatut  M 
22.  CUrton,  froiu  Ora.1  Or- 
fu,  kr  anuBMlrmtion  00 


0.  OmD  I>lS[»U'>n 

M.  SCofpad  I>U«Moa 
2s.  Cornat.  4nafeB 
38.  Troaipai  , 
3?.  Oarloa        .  , 


SwBtx  Omm«.  7  tUnim. 


tA  Cr«Ki' I II. 

lA  Vos  Huiiia.na 


.  » 

Toui  lao 


OooBSMib  Ot.  Hi  Chr.  OO  vllh  oof    n  !■  alt  M  srtia 
OnO,  VMdto  •  ton  la  JL  ttartM. 


1790.  St,Mu^Meiif,BrM 
Fint  OetOTO  Coupler. 

In  1796  John  Hairia  and  John  ByfieM,  sen. 

erected  a  fine  and  imposing  looking  organ  for 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redolitf,  Bristol,  which 
had  a  '  16  fU  speaking  front'  The  compass  of 
Uiia  ittitranMnt  waa  in  aoma  raapaota  nnusually 
complete,  the  Oreat  Organ  descending  to  CCC, 
including  (XX/f,  and  the  Choir  Organ  going 
down  to  QO  with  G0| ;  tha  BiraU  oondatad  of 
the  unusual  number  of  nine  stoi*.  Four  of  the 
Stops  in  the  Great  Organ  descended  to  GG 
only  ;  and  one  of  the  open  Dia|)asons  had 
■toppad-pipaa  to  tha  laat  four  notes.  There 
was  *a  spring  of  crimraunication '  attached  to 
tha  Great  Organ,  by  whiob  CC  was  made  to  act 
on  tha  000  k^,  and  oo  <»  throughout  tha 
(omjiA.s3.  The  Eeddiff  organ,  tlurcfbre,  con- 
tained  the  first  'octave  coupler"  that  was  ever 
made  in  England  ;  in  fact,  the  tirst  coupler  of 
any  kind  with  which  any  organ  in  this  oountry 
was  provided  Scnic  old  jirinted  accounts  of 
this  organ  state  that  the  Swell  originally  went 
to  tenor  G,  with  the  lower  notea  of  tha  raeda 
veiy  fine  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  shortened 
to  the  fiddh'  O  compass  ;  but  Mr.  Vowle.s,  organ- 
builder  of  Bristol,  who  several  years  ago  recon- 
itnioted  the  organ,  and  had  all  its  original 
mechanism  nndrr  }\\^  eye,  asflured  the  present 
writer  that  the  statement  was  erroneous,  and 
probably  took  ita  riaa  from  the  oircomatanoo 
that  the  key-maker,  doubtless  by  mistake,  made 
the  Swell  Manual  down  to  tenor  H,  and  that 
the  seven  extra  keys  were,  thereiorc,  allowed  to 
remain  «•  *diuiiiiuM>' 
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<lr«l  Ormn.  OCC  with  CCCl  to  D  In  »lt.  I 
Cbolr    do.    OO  with  oof  to  D  in  Alt.  I 


•a. 
n. 


1780.    C^rtJtf  Chnrrh,  SpitcUfiddt, 

RlCHAKI)  BkIDOE. 

Largest  Organ  in  England. 

In  1730,  Richard  Bridge,  then  a  Toung  man, 
made  himself  &Toarably  known  bj  tiie  oontfcmo- 

tion  of  a  (ine  OlgHI  for  Christ  Church,  Spital* 
fielils,  which  was  at  the  time  the  largest  in 
England.  Like  the  St  Dionis  organ,  it  con- 
tained more  fbaa  the  amiga  nnmber  of 
excellent  reod  stops.  The  second  Open  Diapason 
had,  instead  of  open  pipes  in  the  lowest  octave, 
stopped  pipes  and  '  helpers,'  as  tiisy  and  to  be 


OaoAit.  10  (topt. 
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SwKix  Omaji.   8  (tops. 
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a  atop*. 

aa  Vol  Hwnuuia 
aa  FrMtob  Horn  to  tcuor  D 
totaoor  O  . 


■i7.  Stopped  DtopMoa 
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m  Flat* 
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SMtf  ana 


CompMi,  Orot  and  Choir.  OO,  teac  oetaiw,  wttkevt  OOt. 
to  D  iD  alt;  M  notM. 
Swall.  flddto  a  too  to  kUi  Maata.  DrasfaialaaOt  ifif 

1764*   8L  MtifgQnttf  Ziffinn  Migiit 

Jonv  SimiLBB. 

Tha  fint  DnUaaa* 

Snetzler  is  the  fourth  German  organ -builder 
whojn  we  have  met  with  in  England.  More 
than  one  incident  of  interest  is  connected  with 
the  erection  of  the  organ  built  by  him  for  the 
parish  church  of  Lynn  Regis.  There  wah  an  old 
organ  in  the  building  that  was  so  much  decayed 
fittt  poitlooa  <rf  aoiiM  of  the  pipes  orambled  to 


dust  when  they  were  taken  out  to  be  cleaned. 
The  ohttrchwudens,  nevertheless,  wished  to 
retain  tSiiB  organ  if  posaiUe,  and  adced  Snetslsr 
to  state  what  it  was  worth,  and  also  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  repairing  it.  He  said 
the  organ  as  it  stood  was  wortii  a  bnndred 
pounds ;  and  if  they  would  lay  oat  anothsr 
hundred  upon  it,  it  would  then  perhaps  hm 
worth  fifty  i  This  answer  settled  the  matter, 
•ad  tlie  new  organ  wm  otdared.  Tiie  Ljan 
organ  ia  the  first  that  contained  a  Duleiana,  of 
which  it  had  two,  one  in  the  Choir  and  one  in 
the  SweU.  It  also  had  a  Bourdon  in  the  Great 
Orgw  to  OC,  ef  metel  timq^iMit^  eaceept  the 
lowest  two  notes,  which  were  of  wood.  The 
three  manuals  were  complete,  and  a  Bess  to  the 
Swell  was  obtained  from  three  of  tiks  Choir 
OrgMi  Stops,  by  three  «^^%ai«|  ■Udm  and  m 
many  aepaiate  draw-stops. 
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Dnldana,  o(  n 
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14.  StoppadDf 
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Oi.  Md  Okr.  OO.  taw  Sriib  «•  etf.  a 
•MB.  llMor Tb  ■  la  alCOTMlia. 


1760.    Foundling  Hospital.  Parksb. 

Four  quarter  tones. 

The  oi^gan  built  by  Parker  in  1760  for  the 
ehapel  of  the  Fonodlfaig  Hoepital  was  wpmUBtf 

remarkable  for  ha\'ing  four  quarter  not*s  in  each 
octave,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
Suropean  Magazine,  for  Febmaiy  1700,  'four 
demitoiMe,  and  other  niceties  not  oooufriug  in 
other  organs.'  At  the  Temple  there  were  two, 
DS  and  A^.  At  the  Foundling  there  were  in 
addition, Aland D|^.  These ■nppYementarynetoa 
were  not  furnished  with  extra  keys,  but  were 
controlknl  by  certain  mechanism  whereby  they 
could  be  substiiuUd  for  four  of  those  ordinarily 
in  connection  with  the  short  keys.  Hie  estamal 
mechanism  for  this  consisted  of  six  levers,  two 
for  each  manual,  placed  over  the  draw-stope  on 
eaoli  eide^  moving  in  ■■  many  horiaontal  slot^ 
and  each  having  three  places  of  reat.  'Wben 
the  levers  stood  in  the  centre,  the  twelve  sounds 
were  th(»e  of  the  usual  unequal  temperament 
If  a  left-hand  lever  were  po^ed  foil  to  the  left; 
Et>  wa,s  changed  into  Df  ;  and  if  a  right-hand 
lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  right,  Bt»  was 
changed  to  Ai.    K  ho««*«,  a  right>liaiid 
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lever  w«ra  pat  (Ml  to  the  left,  Of  ms  ehanged 

into  Ab  ;  «nd  if  a  left-hand  lever  were  put  full 
to  the  right,  became  Dp.  There  were  thus 
two  Unn  belonging  to  ««oh  of  tho  time 
(See  Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  808  flt.) 
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14.  8topp«4 
la.  Priacipkl 


1789.  Oretmoieh  HotpiUU.    Samvkl  Obeen. 
Swell  to  FF. 

In  tho  oigan  nude  for  tho  ohftpd  of  the 

Royal  Hoapita!  at  Ot^enwich,  Green  extended 
tho  compass  of  the  Swell  down  to  FF,  a  most 
important  improvenient ;  and  included  therein 
not  only  a  Duldana  but  alM  its  octavo,  the 
Dulcet  or  Dulciana  Principal.  Thediq^tion 
of  this  organ  stood  as  follows : — 

Omat  Oboaw.  11  atopa. 
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17M.  A.  OnryM's  CMpil,  IFiMor. 

SamuilQibik. 

Great  Organ  in  general  SwalL 

In  the  organ  built  for  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Windsor  in  the  following  year,  Green  farther 
eitondod  tho  ofliwt  of  tlio  *a«ieiiido*  and  *di- 
miniieiMio'  bj  enclosing  the  entire  Great  Organ 
in  a  large  general  Swell.  The  npper  mannal 
organ  thus  became  '  a  Swell  within  a  Swell.' 
The  great  front  pipee,  eott  and  weat,  were 
'b*Tffon^  all  'mates,'  hut  were  replanp^r^  by 
speaking  pipes  when  the  general  swell  was  taken 
away  some  years  ago  by  Gray.  The  oompoaa 
of  thi-  Great  and  Choir  Organs  waa  carried  down 
to  FFF,  12  ft  ,  as  in  Green's  organ  at  Green wirh, 
and  also  in  those  which  he  restored  at  Magdalen 
CoUit^  Oxford,  and  York  MiMtar. 
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1700.  hitniMtim^Bddals. 

A1thoiip;h,  as  \vf»  have  seen,  Pedal h  wrre 
known  in  Germany  upwards  of  four  hundred 
J9m  uffi,  yet  they  were  not  introdoMd  Into 
England  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  18th 
oentury.  Who  first  made  them,  or  which  waa 
the  first  organ  to  have  them,  are  matters  of  some 
donbt.  The  o^ans  in  Westminstor  Abbej,  tbo 
Crrrnfin  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  St 
Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  each  claim  the  priority. 
Th«  drat  organ  that  u  known  for  oertatn  to 
have  had  them,  waa  that  made  in  1790  by  G.  P. 
England,  and  erected  by  him  at  St,  James's, 
Clerkenwell,  which  instrument,  according  to 
tho  words  of  the  original  specification,  was  '  to 
have  Pedals  to  ])lay  by  tbr  frrt. '  Thf  like 
the  early  German  specimens,  were  an  octave 
only  in  compass,  GO  to  G«nnt  G ;  and  alao,  aa 
at  Halbcrstadt,  etc.,  had  no  pipes  of  their  own, 
but  only  drew  down  the  manual  keys.  Before 
1793  Avery  put  Pedals  to  the  Westminster 
Abbey  organ,  together  with  an  octava  of 
T'nisnii  v^uiA  00  Pedal-pipes  ;  and  from  that 
date  he  iret^ueiitly  introduced  both  into  his  own 
instrumeuta.  In  1811  G.  P.  England  built  aii 
organ  for  Lancaster  with  1^  octave  of  Pedals, 
GG  to  Tenor  C ;  and  two  couplers,  Great  and 
Choir  to  Pedal.  He  also,  like  Avery,  became  a 
strong  advocate  for  separate  pipes  for  tha  podaia, 
intrndTicinp:  them  in  1803  into  his  organ  at 
Newark,  which  had  the  FFF  (12  fL)pipe. 

After  a  time  pipea  of  doabla  aiae,  tpaaking 
down  to  GOG  (21 1  feet  length)  were  made,  as 
by  Elliott  k  Hill  at  W'estminster  Abbey,  etc. 
Besides  the  Unison  and  Double  Pedal -pipe 
TBtige^  a  mongrel  aoala  orept  into  use,  whicn, 
thongh  moet  defeytivf,  was  for  a  few  years  the 
most  frequently  followed.  This  consisted  of  an 
ootefo  of  ikable  pipes  fkmn  00  down  to  000, 
and  then  five  unison  pipes  from  BB  down  to 
GG.  The  five  pedal  keys,  B  to  G,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  pedal-board,  were  thus  without 
any  diffiinnoa  in  fha  piteii  of  tludr  llva  aounda. 

1809.     Composition  Pedals.    J.  C.  Bi.shoh. 

In  180d  the  late  J.  0.  Bishop  effected  the 
improvauMnt  on  tho  old  Shifting  mofwant 
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gHMraUy  known     {     18S9.  Jftf 


which  afterwards  beoamtt  w  _ 

t)ie  Conijtosition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  i.  ]\  571.] 
An  ui^poruut  luodiUcation  on  his  original 
naeluinJMii  it  now  generally  mado,  by  »  long 
arm  of  iron,  callc  l  ii  f'>n,  extruding  horiT'ontAlly 
in  front  of  the  vertical  draw-rods,  where  by 
suitable  mechanism  it  is  mada  to  nwi  np  and 
down.  .  As  the  fan  moves  it  OMttM  in  oontact 
with  small  '  blocks '  of  wood,  by  which  it  moves 
the  rods  i  and  the  improvement  consists  in  the 
ftdlity  witii  which  theae  UoolEa  can  be  added 
to,  or  any  of  them  removed,  and  so  the  •com- 
position '  be  altered  id  a  few  minutes,  if  a 
change  be  deeired.  The  disposition  of  the  fans 
•ad  lodi  wiM  itith  dilhrant  ovgia*biiiU«fi. 

1825.     C(mc-mfki7i  B':l!(iws.     J.  C,  BiSHOP. 

These  were  applied  by  Bishop,  in  1826, 
to  the  organ  wbkb  iM  bdih  in  tliil  fwr  ftr  the 
Theatre  Royal,  OoTCOt  G«d«B.  [8m  fnL  i. 
pp.  882-9.] 

1889.  SLJimu^itBtmmitey,  J.QBnioP. 
Large  GO  FMlal  OlgMi* 

T1i6  moat  oomploto  00  Fadal  Oigaa  that  was 

ever  made,  both  as  to  com{Muss  and  stops,  wa^i 
the  one  erected  by  J.  C.  Bishop  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Bermondsey,  in  1820.  It  had  three 
stops  of  n  MOfO  of  two  octaves  each.  The 
following  was  ti>e  general  speoiftoatton  of  it  ^— 


1.  Op«n  DUpaM 

%  Open  IXaii 

i-  PrinelMl 

a 


Pipes 

 ^-  .US 

.  M 


M7 


«.  MUtw^SnalM  . 
Ni  OhrtiB  ft    *  • 


11.  Opfn  UispMon  . 
la  ItalelMw  to  KUiail  O 
la  Stvppwl  DiHMW  . 
14  rHMSS>l.     .  . 


CbMB  OttOAW.    B  (tops. 

17.  CrwMna.  tr«lil«\ 


SB 
47 


SwBi.  0B4};kii.    R  rtops. 
19  Op»u  DlklBwm       .       .    47  I  ?4.  Fffuh  H« 

,ii 


47 


S7.  Doubl*  Pads]  PIpei.  down  to  noo^fl  fM .  U 
K.  UbImq  PkIsI  P1p<M.  down  to  QQ,  IS  M  .  » 
SL  Trombuiic.  riovrn  to  OO.  10  feet    .       .       .  '/S 

Oompsas,  r.t  «n<l  Chr.  (lO.  with  OOj  to  P  In  sit,  M  BotM. 
Swell.  Oaniiil  (}  to  K  In  alt.  47  ootm  ,  Krys  to  aO  scting  on  Cbolr 
Olfiin.     I'nUl  OrKSii.  <iU       flildl.  U.  25  iiotM. 

0<rap4sTS.  Bwell  U>  Urast.  BwsU  to  Clxrtr.  Cbolr  to  Qrsst  On** 
te  PkU.  ClM»ir  to  PadaL 
•nuM  OoBiposlUaii  PMali  to  OrMl.  dUfttaff  to  nSw*  arcll  to 
P«dsl  to  ccrapir  (imrW  te  OrMt. 


Therp  was  a  keyboard  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  manuals,  acting  on  the  pedal  organ  ;  and 
the  writer  remembers  seeing  in  print  a  oopy  of 
Handel's  chorus,  '  But  tlio  waters  overwhelmed 
tiieir  enemies,'  arranged  for  three  perfomiors,— 
n  dnet  for  tho  manuda,  with  the  rolling  bass 
part  for  a  third  player  at  the  side  keyboard, — 
prepared  nie^irc^ssly  for  and  played  at  tika  opening 
of  this  organ. 


In  a  large  organ  with  several  pallets  to  a  key, 
and  perhaps  some  stops  on  a  heavy  prcssare  of 
wind,  the  touch  becomes  heavier  tlian  the  most 
muscular  tiiiger  (or  foot)  can  control  withoot 
experiencing  great  exhaustion.'  Tlie  uumber  f-f 
eprings  in  the  several  sound-boards  to  some  ex 
tent  bring  baok  tilo  renatanoo  eniiting  in  the 
old  16th-oentttry  spring-boxes,  which  resistance, 
however,  can  now  no  lon^rbi-  overcomeby  bnils 
force,  but  must  bti  controlled  by  Lhts  eiaalic  ac- 
tion from  the  knuckles  or  ankle.  The  power  to 
(^0  thi.H  is  .supplie*^  hv  the  jmeuniatic  Ifver.  Mr. 
Joseph  Booth,  of  Wake&eld«  was  the  linit  organ- 
boildfr  to  whom  tho  idea  lamni  to  havo  oceurwd 
of  establishing  pneumatio  agen^,  and  of  thna 
ingeniously  tnminp  the  wind-power,  one  of  the 
organist  H  autagomsts,  mto  Im  assistant.  It 
was  to  some  of  tht  him  pipeo  of  tho  organ  ha 
built  for  the  church  of  Atterclitfe,  near  Sheffi-ld. 
in  the  year  1827,  that  Mr.  Booth  fizat  apphed 
hia  litOe  inventioD.  The  kwv  notea  of  the 
wood  open  Diapason  of  tho  GO  OMOiual  w«rs 
placed  on  a  small  Rcpamte  sound-board,  and  to 
the  pull-down  of  each  pidlet  he  attached  a  smaii 
cironlar  ballowa  below.  Wnm  tho  great  oipn 
sound-board  groove  a  conveyance  conducts  w.tk1 
into  Uiis  bellows,  which,  opening  downwards, 
draws  the  pallet  with  it.  These  amall  belkwa 
Mr.  Booth  used  to  call  puff-valvu. 

It  was  in  18S2  that  Charles  Sparkman  BarkT 
first  thou^t  of  the  invention  that  has  since  be«o 
railed  tho  pnomnatio  levor.   On  fho  oompletian 
of  the  organ  in  York  Minster,  the  touch  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  inatrament, 
was  of  course  very  heavy,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Oamidge,  then  the  organist  of  the  Cathedrsl, 
begging  to  l»e  allowed  to  attach  one  of  his  levers 
in  a  temporary  way  to  one  of  the  heaviest  notes 
of  Us  organ.    Dr.  Canddgo  idndtted  thai  the 
tonch  of  his  instrument  was  'sufficient  to 
jiaralyse  the  efforts  of  most  men  ' ;  but  financial 
difficult;^  stood  iu  the  way  of  the  remedy  being 
applied  ;  and  in  1887  Barlcorwont  to  Fnaea  to 
f!i]prrintend  its  introduction  into  the  organ  then 
being  built  by  the  eminent  bnilder  CavaiU4-CoU 
for  uio  loyol  Ohttroh  of  6t.  Denis,  near  fteia. 
M.  CavnilU  had,  among  his  other  experirnoats^ 
made  Flue  atid  Rce<l  pijH?s  to  produce  harmonic 
tonee  by  uicaus  of  wind  of  heavy  preasore,  bat 
theao  diaeovoriea  ho  had  looked  upon  a*  ptaetio> 
ally  u-selcis  on  account  of  their  lea<liTig  to 
production  of  a  Unbch  which  no  human  muscles 
oonld  overaome.    Barker's  apparatus,  which 
simply  OTorpowoved  the  resistanoe  that  oonM 
not  be  removed,  was  therefore  an  opftortune 
presentation ;  and  M.  Cavaille  immediately 
introdooed  it,  together  with  several  Hamonk 

stojis,  into  the  large  organ  he  was  then  (1F41) 
buildiug  for  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis. 


1  Thr  < 


Ui*  asd  oi  It  mtnHi,  vanni  with  ysrsftnttte*. 
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In  18S5  Mr.  Darid  HuaOton,  of  Idfnlmrgh, 

niide  a  pnrnmatic  movement,  which  he  applied 
to  the  orgau  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  city  ;  and  in  1839  a  F*per  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  tlM  Britiih  AMoioiatiMi  at  Birming- 
ham expUnatory  of  a  pneuiMtie  levw  whiob  he 
then  exhibited. 

Tlw  imrninuitie  Ivrar  oonabta  of  a  baUowa 
shaped  very  like  a  small  conciuision  bellows,  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  about  ten  inches 
m  length.  The  key  of  the  clavier  ojHjns  a  small 
drcolar  valx  beneath  thia,  and  compressed  air 
Ving  thus  aiimiU<-d,  tlic  bellowa  rises,  drawing 
with  it  a  tracker  that  communioates  ti.c  uiotion 
tothopallotaand  tomdiof  thoooopling  move- 
Bents,  etc.,  as  may  be  'drawn' ;  all  of  which 
immediately  answer  to  the  putting  down  of  the 
key.  When  the  key  is  released  the  valve  that 
admitted  tho  air  ia  closed  and  another  opened, 
the  bellows'  roiis-P(|!ioiitIy  <  l^isiri;^.  Tlie  key  is 
thtu  relieved  from  tho  combined  resistance  of 
ttM  miia  palleU,  coupling  moVMiettto,  and  the 
bsavy  wind  •  pressure  ;  and  the  toaeh  can  con- 
*e<]iipntly  bv  n<l  just<'d  to  any  degree  of  trllBtlf 
MMistance  pleaaant  to  tho  performer. 

1S34.    York  MfkuUr,   BunnT  k  Bill, 

Radiating  Pedal-board. 

The  organ  in  York  Minster,  which  had  been 
twice  enlarged — about  1754,  and  again  in  1818 
^wai  a  thiid  timo  altered  ead  ooiuidflimUy  In* 

creased  in  size  in  1  RL>f^,  by  Ward  of  York  ;  who 
among  other  things  added  a  Pedal  Orna  of 
thirtees  ttopo  to  7FF,  eontainfng  two  Doable 

Diapasons  down  to  FFFF,  24  feet  length,  eto. 
The  fire  of  1 829  cleared  all  this  away  ;  and 
Messrs.  Elliott  k  Hill  wore  then  engi^ed  to 
apset  an  entirely  new  organ,  under  the  enperin- 
lendeTicc  of  Dr.  C  iinii];.:i\ 

It  had  been  found  from  experience  that  the 
Ttst  area  of  York  Minster  required  an  immense 
amoant  of  organ  tone  to  fill  it  adequately,  and 
with  th^  view  of  supplying  this.  Dr.  Camidge 
•eems  to  have  selected  as  the  foundation  of  his 
plea,  the  ^rpe  of  a  large  ordinary  Gteat  Organ 
"f  the  {K?rio<J,  of  twelve  stops,  which  he  followed 
almost  literally,  and  then  had  that  dis{to8ition 
inserted  twice  over.  The  compass  of  the  Great 
and  Choir  Manuals  he  extended  downwards  to 
OCC.  16  feet,  and  upwards  to  C  in  altissimo  ; 
and  the  Pedal  Organ  he  designed  to  Include  four 
'Double*  Stone  of  S8  liMt>  and  four  'Unieont* 
'fl  *>  feet.  The  great  fault  in  the  eoheme  lay 
in  the  entire  omission  from  the  Mamials  of  all 
sub-octave  Fonndat ion -stops — i.e.  stops  sound- 
ing tiie  16-foot  tone  on  the  8-foot  Inj— and 
ronvqneiitl V  also  of  all  tho  Mutation  stops  due 
to  that  sound.  In  spite  of  the  great  aggrega- 
tion of  pipes,  therefore,  tiie  nnneronfl  maDoal 
stops  produced  no  massivenese  of  effect,  while 
ss  the  Pedal  had  no  lees  than  four  ponderoua 


enlHMrtaTe  registen,*  and,  with  the  mannala 

coupled,  a  total  of  over  tnrty  .Hto|»8,  the  only 
poeaible  result  from  such  au  arrangement  was 
a  '  top-and -bottom '  effect. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  organ — ^whleh  mi* 
derwfnt  thorough  revision  and  improvem^^nt  in 
1859 — is  given  below.  Thia  organ  had  a  radi- 
ating pedal'board.  The  organ  erec^  in  Hit- 
cham  church  in  1834,  and  origiriilly  made  by 
Bruce  of  Edinburgh,  also  had  a  radiating  pedal* 
board,  of  peculiar  oonstruotion. 


(■Mt  aoaBd-boaMa.) 

FMt 

1.  Open  IVi«{tt«<tn            .  it 

2.  Open  Duinwn  16 
S.  Stu}>{i«ii  Ilia^auKHt  ,       .  14 

4.  rrinclpal       .      .      .  f 

5.  Prioeiiwl  .  .  .  H 
A.  PrtDcltal.  wggd  (ritttot  8 
7  Tw«lfA  .      .      .      .  H 

a  ruiMata     .    .    .  « 
a  Bg^wnM^twata  . 
la  lltnv* .    ■    •  . 

U.  1»«Mprt.     ...  IS 

laitamt.    .    .    .  le 


(Wwrt  Mmd-boMtfa.) 

IS.  open  tMupkwm 

14.  0|«li  DtAiMuu/n 

15.  HtoppwS  DlapuoQ 

17.  rrilMl|»l 

la  Prltiritjal.  ix)od(riato) 


la  T».^lfth 
90.  rUUaoth 

».  nwsMtoitw.T»sto 


Cmib  OasA«.  •  stop!. 


XS.  Opm  DUpMoa 

37.  Dalcten*  . 

sa  aupftdr 


i« 

M 
16 
IS 

le 


50.  rrlnelpiU 

51.  rtnU  . 
SI  PlfUMth 
SS. 


PMt 

16 

16 
19 
« 
8 
6 

f 


e 

4 

M 


aa  opvi  i^pj*** 


H.  Stopped 
SO.  Dulclaiia 
S7.  HaTMobIM 

sa  PrtBcip*! 

St.  Pnnei|ttl,  wood 


ISllDfC 

4a  FUtMBlh  .  .  .  fl 
41.  SM<|Bl*lt«ra,4niah« 

4a  Ham     .      .  .  .  e 

4a.  Tronpol     .  .  .  t 

64.  oteo       «  .  •  e 

.  .  .  e 


mtAi.  Ob/iak.    9  itops. 

4A  Double  opoit,  wtx>l  S3  |  lt\.  Op<Mi  Dikpuon,  matftl  16 

47.  Dvubid  op*n,  m«ta]       .    S3     63.  Skebuc  (reod).  wood  13 

«.  Uonbi*  •t«pp«l.  wood  .  S8     U.  Trani|wi.  wood  .  16 


OoaipM*.  Ot  «ad  Chr.  000  to  C  In  alt^  (6  oeterw) ;  7S  Bot«. 
SwLCCtoC  isAltinoOaetoVM):  UnotM.   Fadal  On^a.  OOC  to 


Kot  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Yoik 
orpnn    Dr.    (then  Mr.)   Oauntlett  made  a 

i praiseworthy  effort  to  introduce  some  of  the 
eading  featoree  of  tiie  Oontinental  prineiple 

of  organ -building  into  England;  and  bcin;,' 
heartily  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Hill,  his 
endeavours  were  attended  vrith  a  coneiderable 
amount  of  eoocess.  The  8*fMt  oompass  was 
gradually  accepted  as  the  proper  range  for  the 
Manuals,  although  at  times  greatly  opposed ; 
the  «Qb-oetaTe(16  feet)niannal  stops,  wMoh  had 
been  eesayed  successively  by  Parker,  Snetzler, 
and  Lincoln,  at  last  obtained  favourable  recogni- 
tion, together  with  the  Twelfth  thereto,  viz.  the 
Quint  of  6^  feet  Double  mannal  *  reeds  were 
incorjiorated  ;  nnd  Hip  imj)Ortance  of  and  nece.s 
sity  for  the  independent  Pedal  Orgui  was  also 
demonstrated.  3%e  weak  pointa  were  the 
nuTiilx  r  of  half  and  incomplete  stops,  which  re- 
tanied  the  proc<«w  of  quick  registering  ;  and  the 
short  range  of  the  Pedal  Organ,  which,  instead 
of  being,  like  tiie  pedala  themeelvee,  upwarde  <^ 
two  octaves  in  compass,  firoai  CCC,  consisted  of 


'  It  v-.\*  «trt*«st  «t  tti«  tlmp  thl«  (jri»n  wm  msilr  that  tiM  I 
|iMl]il-pllir   wouM  hnhl  A  iflAvl  uf  &l*i  fur  .vrnr   tllAtl.  «tl 

«bll4  Uteu  rwiaitu  »ithta  Uw  w»l)a  of  tbo  etty  vi  York. 

•  A  douM*  raaJ.aU>p  (doahU  liiwqpB.  4*«ii  to  Um  DDD  piM) 
fonnod  »  portion  of  tboarMt  Or^  •ClMlBotranMwt  oraatod  ST 

4«kanraM.lm,lB0Ml<    
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ft  BUigle  octave  only,  which  then  repeated.  This 
defect — a  ooittiimation  of  the  old  *retoni  pedal* 
pipe  '  Bystein — had  to  be  remedied  before  a  clear 
and  intelligible  reading  of  Bach's  Fugues,  or 
ucy  (vHier  MMntially  organ  nmiiOi  ooqM  1m 
given.  [For  an  account  of  the  reconstruction 
of  this  organ,  by  Mesarn.  J  W.  Walker  k  Sons, 
BOtMuncal  Timrs,  1901,  p.  242.] 

1851.    SiMibition  Organ,    M.  DucfiOQUBT. 

In  the  y^^r  1851  thf  first  prrat  Tnflustrial 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Loudon  in  Hyde  Park. 
On  that  oooMion,  among  the 
instruments  presented  to  ]>ublic  notice  were  two 
foreign  organs  (Ducroquet  and  Schuljse),  which, 
though  moderate  in  size,  presented  several  fea- 
tures, in  the  form  of  stops  and  prindplea  <rf oon- 
f^truction,  that  were  then  npw  tn  this  oountry, 
and  many  of  which  were  afterwards  gradually 
introduoM  into  the  BugUsh  ^yatsm  of  oi»aii> 
building.  To  thoM  nfiirMioe  imurt,  thtvem^ 
here  be  made. 

The  scheme  of  Ducroquot's  French  organ  stood 
as  Ibllowa: 

OSSUr  Oboak.   10  liapt. 

1.  Boar<Ir>n  .  1«     «  Prf»Unt  ....  4 

9.  Montr«    .  ^<      '    Fl.  in  J«a.  IS.  l%Ill«ta 


S.  n«to^-|MTilU» 

a  summmi 

a  BoQVdOQ  . 


Fast 

M 

«  t  a  Bombiwde 

.  t  ha 


Ricrr  OK  Swbll  Omiam.  8 


II.  FlQta  (Open  THapiuon)  .  8 

11  Klftt«  H*rnionliiiiP        .  8 

la  Vtol»  di  UmbIm  ft 

14  »iiyiSM .     .     .     .  R 


IS.  PrcaUnt 
18.  Tpomp»tt« 
17.  Hmtbolset 
IH.  T'lr  Ar,g|a|a 


16 

s 

4 


« 

8 
8 
S 


PSBAL  Obim».    S  ■topa. 

It  (  K 


pwuioor  to 


DM* 

Taiuir  C.  3 

flis  MMbantnil  P«U1«  :  1.  nrmt  to  PMal.  3  Omt  KSM rMd« 
oaeroff.  >.  KntlroUrratorKsnonnroff.  4.  Bwpll  tu  OrnM^HiMa. 
8.  8w«U  to  Omt,  cx-tATp.    (.  HweU  Ui  Orr^t,  iub-octivew 

1851.  ExhibUion  Organ,  M.  Schulzk  ft  Son. 

The  spei  itu-ation  of  Sohalia'a  Qermaa  dgpa 
was  as  follows : — 


8.  o.'.jiv-     ,  ,  4 

7.  MUtur(<.M,10.8a.aaW  S 

a  cUriiMtto    .    .    .  • 


4 
4 


r<wt 

1.  BeHmi 

a  Fr!n><r>nl  (wfwiH  hoM)  8 

a  0H">'^       ,-rc,MV..:l  Into 

Mo.  il  la  Um  tMM  S 
aOadMt  ....  8 

CaoiB  0»0A»    8  ttop*. 

a  U«bUeh  Bordm.  U  O  .   18  i  13  0«i|Mi  PHndpal 

10.  a«lmii  PrtncliMl   .      .     H  la  Ii«bUcti  MBto 

11.  Ucbllcb  0«<U  (  1 
FlMito  Tr»y»fw  .81 

F— nn. Out  tiwlalopa. 

A  0«k-kMBb«rrMnd<lMB       I  14  0«Im»Imm,  opaa  wood  6 
Oa  aatdn  .  .  16  I  la  ...  16 

OompiuH,  Ot  Chr..  CC  to  T  in  alt,  M  n«t«.  PeiUl  CTC  tr. 
Tenor  Ii.  27  note*. 

Oouplpm.  Chair  to  Oratt  UdUoo.  Choir  to  Orikt  gub-i<ctKi.e. 
OrMt  t'>  rp<lKl. 

1.  In  Ducroqiiet'.s  organ  the  Flflte-k-pavillon 
(No.  3)  was  composed  of  oyllDdrical  pipes  with 
ft  bell  on  tlio  top^  tho  tone  of  whioh  itop  wm 
▼ery  full  and  clear.  The  Fldte  Harmonique 
(No.  12)  was  a  stop  which  in  the  upper  part 
'  overblew,'  or  sounded  its  octave,  as  in  the  real 
flute,  and  was  therefore  coni}»osed  of  pipes  of 
donhJo  kngtby  to  lendor  the  pitoli  oorreot  It 


prodnoed  ft  voty  eStetiTO  imitfttion  of  an  or- 
chestral flute.    The€ar  AflgUis  (No.  18)  waa 

a /r«*  reed,  and  pave  a  very  '^nrA  imitation  -f 
the  instrument  alter  which  it  was  named.  The 
Med  itope  in  tilts  ovgui  wen  mors  butdcvms 
than  they  wouM  have  been  in  an  English  in- 
strument of  the  same  size,  besides  being  most 
excellent.  They  numbered  seven  in  a  specifica- 
tion of  twenty  stops,  and  included  two  of  U 
feet.  The  three  rcods  of  the-  fjTTJit  or^au  wws 
]ilaced  on  a  separata  sound- board,  and  wert 
supplied  witih  wind  at  ft  higher  pranuro  tin 
that  used  for  the  Flue-work.  They  w»re  there- 
fore very  powerful  and  effective,  and  imparted 
great  brilliauoe  to  the  full  or^n.  Of  the  su 
mechanical  pedala^  the  titlea  of  most  of  which 
in<Hratc  their  purjKJs^,  one  (Xo.  3)  threw  the 
Great  Organ  on  or  otf  its  keys,  so  that  when  the 
Swell  wae  ooaplod  to  tiio  Gnat  Mftnual,  •  nad* 
^tn  forte  or  piano  oould  be  obtained.  Its  effect, 
therefore,  was  similar  t^  that  of  the  English 
'sforzando  pedal,  though  scarcely  equal  to  it 
for  practical  purpoeet. 

2.  In  Sohiilr.p'!?  ort^ri  tTiP  nedfi'^t  (No.  4)  was 
formed  of  stopped  wood  pipes  that  produced  a 
fuller  tone  than  theninal  Storaed  Diftpeoon,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  retained  uiopure  character 
of  the  best  specimens  of  that  cIsm  of  >»top.  The 
'Lieblichs'  of  16,  8,  and  4  feet  (2«o6.  9, 11,  and 
18),  the  invention  of  Sohulae,  in  tlie  Choir 

organ,  were  singnliirly  V'-antifiil  in  quality  of 
tone,  and  formed  a  most  etfective  group  of  stops. 
The  'FlftutoTrftverso  (No.  11),  likefltoiyeneb 
'  Fldte  Harmonique,'  WM  eoinposed  of  pipes  of 
double  length  in  the  upper  part ;  and  the  pipes 
being  of  wood,  bored  and  tamed  to  a  cylindruni 
shape,  were  in  reftlity  io  many  ftotaal  Anten. 
Tlie  '  Qamba  *  and  '  Geigen  Principal '  (Nos.  3 
and  10),  were  open  stops,  metal  in  the  treble 
and  tenor,  and  produced  the  *  string  tone '  mo«t 
effectively.  The  Hohlflote  (No.  5)  wss  an  open 
wood  stop,  with  the  inonth  on  the  broad  sidp 
of  the  pipe,  and  produced  a  thick,  *  hollow ' 
tone ;  Immo  it*  name.  The  * Olatinelte'  and 
'  Posaune  '  (No8.  8  an  ?  1  5)  were  rewl-stojrs  of 
the  '  free  '  species,  the  latter  having  zinc  tubes 
of  half  length,  and  producing  an  excellent 
quality  of  tone.  The  pedal  oonpler  acted  on  a 
second  Si  t  dT  pallot-'i  in  the  Round-board,  and  did 
not  take  down  the  manual  keys — a  great  oon- 
venienoe,  aait  did  not  interfere  with  tiMhaade, 
Tlie  jxKlal  clavier  was  made  in  a  form  then  quite 
new  to  this  country,  with  the  notes  at  the  » i- 
treme  right  and  left  somewhat  higher  thaa 
those  in  the  middle — wneave.  This  iImim  and 
Ellintt  k  Ilill's  radiating  plan  were  afterwani« 
combined  by  Mr.  Hemry  WiUis,  in  his  *  ooncavr 
•nd  ndiating  pedal  boeid«'  Tbo  flao-atop^, 
that  are  usually  intended  to  have  great  power, 
possessed  considerable  boldness  and  strength  IB 
this  organ  of  Schulze's,  which  was  partly  due  to 
the  aealiN  lunring  been  kept  'weU  n|k.'  TUi 
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oflTect  was  ae^Mire'l  without  any  extra  pregfiui  e  of 
wind — for  tlie  wind  only  stood  at  the  ordinary 
preasute  of  three  inches — but  simply  by  allowing 
twice  or  thrice  the  usual  qimtity  c{  wind  to 
•nter  at  the  feet  of  the  pip^s. 

The  French  organ,  then,  brought  the  Har- 
mooie  flatflt,  tli«  G«nb»,  tiie  ootove  mad  sab> 
octave  coupleni,  and  the  reed  stojis  on  a  heavier 
pressure  of  wind,  into  prominent  notice,  although 
this  latter  was  also  illustrated  in  Willis's  larger 
organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  Exhibitfon  build- 
inj<  ;  while  Schulze's  organ  drew  attention  to 
the  sweet-toned  (Lieblich)  covered  stope,  the 
HttriBook  ftaUf  the  ttring'toned  stops,  and  the 
bold  voicing  and  copious  winding  of  fuU-soaled 
fln»--8top«,  on  the  successful  imitation  of  which 
iatix>r  Mr.  T.  Lewis  has  built  a  part  oi  hiu  re- 
patation. 

8.  Mettn.  A.  and  M.  Oucci,  organ -binHprs  of 
FlorsDoe,  ezhitrftcd  a  small  organ,  the  bellows 
of  which  powsMsJ  a  novalty,  in  that  the  feeder, 
4M>iiaiating  of  a  movable  board  swaying  parallel 

l»etween  two  fixed  ones,  supplied  wintl  both  by 
its  upward  and  downward  motion,  and  in  double 
qti&titity,  at  it  movad  bodily  instead  of  bsing 
hing^i  on  at  one  end. 

4.  Ms.  Willis's  great  organ  had  three  manuals 
and  pedal,  seventy  sounding  stops  and  ssfili 
oou  plera.  There  were  four  dUibrent  preamires  of 
wind.  The  Swell  had  its  own  separate  Wllows 
placed  within  the  swell-box,  as  in  Green's  organ 
at  St.  Cfoorge's,  Windsor,  already  noticed.  It 
also  prpHcntfd  rrveral  novelties,  the  i)rincii)al  of 
which  was  the  introduction  of  studs  or  pistons 
projecting  through  the  key -slips,  acting  on 
the  draw-stops,  operated  by  the  thumbs,  and 
i]evir^ifd  aa  a  mibstittit''  for  the  ordinary  Com- 
pcmitioa  Pedals.  This  was  etfected  by  the  aid 
of  ft  pneomatio  appaimtos  on  tha  same  principle 
as  that  applied  to  the  keys.  A  stud,  on  being 
prfviscd,  admitted  compressed  air  into  a  bellows, 
which  immediately  ascended  with  sufficient 
power  to  act,  by  means  of  ro<l8  and  levers,  on 
the  riiarhinorv  of  the  stof»s,  drawing  those  which 
the  ^veu  oonibioation  required,  and  pushing 
in  these  that  were  snperflnoos.  In  moat  ossss 
thnre  was  a  duplicate  stud  for  e^ch  combination, 
AO  that  it  could  be  obtained  by  using  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thumb. 

[For  the  chief  developments  4lloigMl.bni]ding 
iinct^  the  Kxliibitionof  1851tiM 
article  below.] 


Of  tbe  oslabrated  fineign  oigiaii  w  may 
lantkn  tho  fov  fl>ll«miBg  ^jp^ 


1735-38.    Haarlem.    Chrtstian  MurLKR. 

This  organ  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  ftasit  in  fh«  world.   It  was 
:bailt  by  Christian  Miiller  of  Amsterdam,  and 
'.^ft,»  nearly  thn»e  years  and  a  half  in  course  of 
^ynstnictiou,  having  been  oommenoed  on  April 


23,  1735,  and  finished  on  Sept.  13,  1738.  It 
has  sixty^  stpps^  of  which  the  following  is  a 
list 


OSBAI 

rOiuiAji.  iSitoia.  MUsiSMi 

1.  tKNteaS  .  . 

IWt  PllMi 

IS  .  5b 

isrteM)n 

la  WieSieii  . 

Vtmt 
s  . 

IE*  ^BooVTVvO^B 

IL  IWtba.  SMMai 

ISB 

3.  OcIaav 

8 

.  n 

la  MiKtur*.  a,a«as 

4.  R««rtl  ij  1 1  . 

li(tl 

10  rank  •  , 

339 

B.  Vl«l  dl  Osotte 

B 

.  81 

la  Trumiwt  . 

u  . 

Bl 

C  Kair  ^insl 

7.  Ortwr     .  . 

f 

.  SI 
.  SI 

14.  TraiDMt 
lik  HawtVato  . 

s  . 

s  . 

n 
n 

a  OmiJllW 

tL  <)ttlO**MllMS 

.  SI 

s  . 

St 

.  n 

Id  front    14  Hop*.    IS88  Ripw. 

17.  PMUnt  . 

.    8ft  1 

kiKl  4  r»nk« 

144 

la  QaliMMMft  . 
1*.  HoMSun  .  . 

S(tOM»l 

flk  MUtur.  e.  7,  ikOd 

s 

.  M 

MO 

90.  OcU^w.  . 

4 

.     SI  i 

»  riiuliel.  2  nnlu 

103 

S]  Kluit-donx 

« 

.  Til 

'17    <  ir Mrt,  B  ranks 

108 

XL  Hp««l4lnlt 

.  u  ; 

aa  FMa4 

M  . 

»1 

83.  Bupar^odM^t  S 
St.  ScMinUltan.  S.  S. 

'  «l 

S  . 

s  . 

SI 

Scao. 

1»  rtoiw.    10«K  pipm. 

M(t< 

oMin 

li  . 

8 

.  81 

40,  fVrxq\ltii.lt''r  J  .  » 

n.  Bw-pyp  . 

8 

.  Bl 

41.  Mtstitr,  4.  a.  MM 

•4.  QalnUdMift 
SB.  OetMT 

SII«M)B1 

«L  nrabd,  4ruik« 

•  a 

BH 

4 

.  n 

•  • 

MS 

m.  P1>«  flaU 

4 

.  »I 

8  . 

SI 

91 

.  Ji 

U     Il'.:lil*a  . 

8  . 

81 

aa.  Kaeht-lMre 

S 

.  Bl 

46.  VoB  UunaM  . 
va  HSlSpH. 

s  . 

n 
M 

M 

.  r 

B«.  Hnlflnlt  .  . 

•  . 

17 

1« 

.  S7 

M  RuU<4ul«|,Sm 

«7 

M 

.  i: 

Ml  SttHin  . 

«  .' 

«.  BtMr-qnlBt  (too*)  101 

ST.  BoMln 

18  . 

n 

90.  OctMT  . 

8 

8  . 

97 

'1.  HttlflaM  • 

t 

.  » 

4  . 

sr 

ftz  Quint     ,  . 

H 

4 

.  tr 

f  . 

w 

%  0««te.Olwlrt 

1  a  WiaStoOMr^wi, 

a  4.  Tw«  Trsalai 

7.  WlDStoMMM 

a  wiMi  xo  rtOai  ooH. 

WlndtoOnaS* 

1  TwdT«B«iUo*«.tfMl^a 

^  ton  la  alt.  SI  I 

Nam  tier  of  njMM. 


law  I 


MM 


1750.    fVeingarten.  Qablxb. 

This  ifi  ftnothpr  very  celebrated  instrument 
among  tliusf  made  in  the  18th  century.  The 
S2-foot  stop,  in  front,  is  of  fine  tin.  The  organ 
originally  contained  666 <^  j  ipr^s  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  monks  of  Weingarten,  who  were  veiy 
rich,  were  so  aatlsflad  viUi  tb«  elforti  of  OaUer, 
the  builder,  that  they  presented  Um  with  6666 
florins  abovo  his  chsigs,  beti^  Ml  additional 
llonn  lor  each  pipe. 

IS 


1. 

S.  Prtnolpai 

3.  BahriUM* 

4.  Plffurm. 

B.  QatnUMt 

a  o«uv« 
». 
a 


.  » 

.  8 
ftaMlB 

8 

(t<IM)S 

.  4 

W 


a  QMrSiM* 

10.  ffohlflOU 

11.  Hup«T-<lCUT«  . 

IS.  Bi»Tiit«lt«r»  8  rwtka. 
la  MlMitf*,  90  rank*. 
14.  Oara^  S  nak*. 


4 
S 

a 


CnoiK.    13  itopa. 

17.  BorduB    .      .      .  (tOM)  18  I  aa 
la  rHadpal  tottt  (itmif )      8    94.  OeU*  d«gM . 
IS.  VIoloMaUo     .      .      .     8     9B.  VtoU    .      .  . 
ao.  CMal  .      ,      .     «     W  KmU  . 

31.  H<SlSm«  .  .  .  S  37.  XJstar*.  H  nnka 
23.  UvdallariB   .     .     .    S  I  9a  Qyaital.StMik*  . 


aa  PHiMifii 

SI.  Qnlntotaa 
TL  VloU4o«ii 
38.  rteatm  . 
94.  OeUf  . 
SB.  HoblfiOto 


(laMilS 

■  B 
.  (lOMI  S 

•  s 

.  8 

.     .  S 

.     .  4 


ISataVi^ 

aa  ptflkro  ... 

37.  SiqMr-««teTt 
S8L  Mlctar«.  13  raal|B> 
aa  Oam«t.  4  rank*. 
401  CaariiMt  (Mv)  . 

4L  OMOtai,  n«a  iMir  V 


s 

4 
4 

n 

4 
t 


« 
t 
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OBOAN 


M. 
45 
4ft. 


Poamr.   IS  itop*. 

Maeiiml  doae*.  la  tront  S 

TloloiuMllo     ...  8 


OulntAton 
rltita  dooot 
fltTkro  . 


M.  Contn-bM*.  ttn,  la 
tront 

■6.  8ub-l»as.  wood  {' 
M  OcUTc-tMua.  wood  . 

87.  VlnUin  >*•«.  wood  . 

M.   Qllillt-lt.iii  l>Aa» 

M.  Supar-ocUve-bM*.  la 

ITMlt 


M 

1« 
1« 

• 


40.  KohrflMa  .  | 

40.  Ooarnata 
SO.  rUcaoUt 
81.  Coraat.  I8isnkaL 
88.  Haatboto 
tB8.  Vo(t  htmalm  . 

17  atapa. 

fix  HolilBiltl*  t>M« 

83.  tia*4uUlUr»-baa^l 

raaka. 
<M.  XUtarao-tan,lM 
88.  BotDh*rda-baM 
M.  pcMkuna-baaa  , 
87.  Tram; 


I)  4 
4 
4 

• 


• 

8 
4 
4 


OCtoOtaalt: 

(rut  pitch.) 


000  «»l 


I.  Cuuplar, 
t.  Trawinlft. 


Stopa,  l(oT*m»nU,  etc. 

«.  KuaalftM*. 
8.  CrMbaia. 


18M.  JMiivy(AL  4UblM>  Aunmllooanu 

Th«  WnXbmg  oigui  ii  m  ipdl  kwram  tiut  a 

list  of  ita  contents  m  eoutruolod  by  Mooser  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  intereating.  It  originally 
contained  sixty-one  stops,  four  maniuls,  and 
two  podili,  but  has  fraqocotly  nedTod  addi< 

tiOM. 


m.  U^tm. 

raat 

.      .  !• 

a  DMhMto               .  S 

ISl  »  " —  frTilTlMifca 

•  48 

11.  Crabala.  8  raakib 

.  8 

la  SoiMrf.  S  rmnka. 

.{toMi  8 

la  rMMOBnai.  *  nnka. 

a  9 

14.  OnndOwaat,aBa«l .  M 

.     .  4 

aass"  •    • ! 

.     .  « 

VHWi  •          •         •         a  V 

Choib. 

Hitopa. 

17.  QotataAaiia 

1&  Principal 
I9l  Principal 
30.  Oanlm  . 
Ul.  Fl<lt«« 
sa  Oetova 


.  (tonal  Ifl  34 

8  U 

8  M. 

.      .     8  T7 

.      .     8  IB. 

.      .  4 

.      .  « 


Foamr.  ISatopa. 


nata  i  chacalnia  (taoa) 

Nksanl  .... 

DoabJ«tU 

Kla«auUt 

PourDtture,  4  4  0  r»nka 
Oonat,8nalu  . 


9L  Vaatf*  . 

Sa  BuufdoB 

84.  Sallcioiul' 

PreaUnt 
88.  OalcM  . 


4a  MoirtW  . 


8     37.  Klau  >>ouob*a 

8  ,  3H.  Oulrlaa*  . 
8     W.  Quint  riAto  . 
8     4'i.  Flaoolat 
4     41.  Oirnat,  8  ranka. 

4  '  4a  Cranoca* 


.(tOM) 


•  I  47.  Mal»ffMM8 
8    4a  riMatal 
S    4a  ToStaii^ 


81.  BMa-BontdoQ 


.|lMi(8 

.    .  s  I  sa 

Obbat  Pkdal.    8  ttupa. 

04.  rraaUnt 


87.  Montra  , 
aa  Principal 
Ml  riftU 


*    .  18  I  «a 

.       .8  0. 

.  (toaa)  8  1 


1.   

aOiwIla 


Stopa.  sla 

I  I 

00toVlB«lt»  ftMaOOOto 


1846.    Th»  MadiUiM,  Parit, 
MM.  OAVAiLLi'OoLL  k  Gim. 

This  oigan  is  perhaps  the  be«t  kaown  of 

Cavftille's  instruments.  Though  not  one  of  his 
laiijest,  it  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and  effec- 
tiTSi.  It  has  four  manuals,  and  pedal,  and  the 
forty'Oight  atopo  neationed  below. 


1.  Montra 

a  Violin- 
8.  Muntra  . 
4.  Buunjon  . 
0.  SaliclouAl 

a  mi* 


OfcATtia  BV  OaAVD  Oaora.  U 1 


7.  riaaUot 

a  QulBla  . 

a  Daabiatto  . 
la  naiala«.Ml 
U.  TMBpatt*  . 
la  Oar  A^laia  . 


18 
18 
8 
8 
8 
8 


ObATta*  M  BoKaaaoML 


IB.  FI8ta  Hannaalqaa 
la  riftU  t(B*arattra  . 
17.  ntt«aOg«avlaal8  . 


IS.  Montr* 
U.  Viul  <ll  ( 
30.  Kluta  duuoa 
aa  Tulx«4laataa 
S7.  Praataut 


CtaTii 


8  V 

8  ,  -ju.  uetavta 
8  I  JO.  Trompatta 
8  I  SI.  BaMonat' 
4  I  aa  CUlna  . 

■araHMf.  taaasaL 

J7.  Octarla. 
30.  Volt  Mamatna 
sa  Trompatta 
4a  CUtroa  " 


81 
M 

4 
4 


1.  Poaltlf  to  Oraat 
a.  Or.-*t  t.)  I'cUl. 
8.  Bombanla  to  PoaiUL 
a  Padal  toOraaV. 
a  OrmH  Ont»  tmh  aetata. 


ivlaato  .  4 

CLAViaa  Da  PanaLaa.   8  atopa. 

41.  Qutatatoo      ...»  4ft.  Oroaaa  Flftt*. 

8a  Contra  Baaaa .  .    18  41  Booibajfla 

4S.  Baaaa  I  outra  .  .  18  47.  Troaapatto  . 

44.  Vlolanoalla    ...    8  4a  Clatroa  . 

FMate.  aic 

a  TramaUat  8 

a  Otaat 
la  Bonb 
IL  Ckolr 
la  SwaU  Baada. 
la  PwUIBawia 

■M,  00  la  V  te  aM,  S8  Ml*. 
lOOtoSiaarAVMaas. 

IL  DmrvHtm.— It  hss  been  fheeni  fa  fM 

prpwnling  History  of  the  organ,  how  thit 
abroad  tiers  of  pipes  from  nearly  the  laigest  la 
■iie  to  the  Mnelmt  wen  Moanndated  oo  ees 

keyboard  before  they  were  assorted  and  appn^ 
priated  to  different '  departments '  ;  how  that  rn 
England,  on  the  contrary,  little  instruments 
with  comiiaiatively  few  pipes  were  dignifiii 
with  the  name  of  '  pair ' ;  and  how  that  u 
example  possessing  two  manoals,  if  it  also  bad 
two  CMSO,  WM  diiitinguished  by  Uie  mom  ef  a 
'double  organ.' 

Turning  from  the  rales  of  the  past  to  th« 
custom  of  the  present,  it  is  found  that  'sn 
orgHi '  of  to^j  sometimes  consists  ntStf  d 
as  many  as  five  separate  and  distinct  organs- 
Great,  Swell,  Choir,  Solo,  and  Pedal,  with  the 
oeoMionol  idditkm  in  recent  timet  of  a  iftt 
manual,  called  an  Echo,  Celestial  or  Ahv 
Organ  ;  but  all  being  brought  under  tlie  ooctrJ 
of  one  performer,  they  are  spoken  of  collectivtij 
as  conettttttiQg  a  tfaigle  instrument.  To  descn> 
such  an  organ  completely  and  in  detail  woull 
require  a  volume,  which  is  impossible  here,  ai^l 
is  besidso  nnneesawy,  aa  the  malleot  apeeiows 
equally  with  the  largest  comprises  a  certiun  nt" 
her  of  necessary  parts ;  namely,  ( 1 )  the  appar&n* 
for  collecting  the  wind,  viz.  the  bellows  ;  (2)  itt 
means  for  distributing  the  wind,  Tiz.  the  wind 
trunk,  the  wind-cheet,  and  the  sound-boaH- 
grooves ;  (3)  the  mechanism  for  playing  tht 
organ,  vii.  0ie  olaTior  and  the  kaf  ■lownc: 
(4)  the  mechanism  for  contndliQg  the  nee  ef  thi 
tiers  of  pipes,  viz.  the  draw-stop  action. 
these  have  to  be  added  the  couplers,  oomposioot 
pedals,  etc. 
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1.  The  Bellows  that  collect  and  compress  the 
wind  have  already  been  described  in  voL  i.  pj). 
289-92.  They  are  shown  in  tlie  aooompanying 
woodeat  oooupying  tiieir  iinnl  podtion  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  organ  ;  the  reservoir  being 
marked  r,ryr,rf  and  the  feeder  t^t^L  From  the 
raserroir  of  the  bellows  the  wind  is  conducted 
through  »  large  servio6*pipe  or  'wind-trunk' 
to  the  wind-cisterns  or  wind-chests  z,z,  where 
it  remains  for  further  use  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  wind-traiik,  which  ocnUA  not  be 

ently  shown  in  the  woodcut,  is  made  either  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  traverses  the  distance 
between  the  reservoir  and  wind -chest  by  the 
shortest  convenient  route.  The  wind-chest  is 
a  substantial  box  of  wood  ext(>nding  the  whole 
length  of  the  sound-board  ;  about  equal  to  it  in 
depth ;  and  about  two-thirds  its  width.  In 
this  chest  are  located  the  sound'board  pallets  (d 
and  it),  which  prevent  the  wind  proceeding  any 
fiurther,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  are  drawn 
down  (or  opaned)  by  the  mtum  naxt  to  be 
noticed. 

2,  The  Key  action  is  the  system  of  mechanism 
by  whidi  the  perfonuer  is  able  to  draw  open 
the  palleti^  whUh  an  otherwise  far  beyond  his 
reach.  In  an  action  of  simple  construction  this 
consists  of  a  key  (a),  sticker  (6),  roller  and 
tracker  (e)»  oommnnioatlng  with  a  pall 'down 
(d)  attached  to  the  pallet  On  pressing  down 
the  front  end  of  the  key  (o^ — which  key  works 
on  a  metal  pin  or  centra — the  fUrther  end  rises, 
lifting  with  it  the  vertical  sticker  (b).  This 
sticker,  lifting  the  first  arm  of  the  horizontal 
roller,  causes  the  roller  partly  to  revolve.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  this  nner  is  a  seoond  arm 
projecting  from  the  back,  which  conscqupntly 
descends  (c).  To  this  is  attached  a  tracker 
made  to  any  length  necessary  to  reach  from 
the  seoond  raller-arm  to  the  pull-down  (d). 
Tlie  course  of  the  motion  transmittod  liy  tliono 
parts  is  as  follows: — The  key-tail  carries  the 
motion  inwards,  the  stidcer  OHries  it  upwards  ; 
the  roller  conveys  it  to  the  necessary  distance 
right  or  left,  while  the  tracker  again  carries  it 
upwards  to  the  pallet.  In  modem  organs  of 
superior  oonstmotion,  small  discs  of  crimson 
cloth  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  sticker,  to 
prevent  any  rattling  between  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  meohanism.  A  pin  jiasses  down 
from  the  sticker,  through  the  key-tail,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  former  from  slipping  off  the  latter. 
A  second  one  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  passes 
tliroQi^  an  eye  in  the  roller-arm  to  seoura  the 
cort.ain  aotion  of  the  roller.  The  two  studs 
into  which  the  roller-pins  pass  to  sustain  thn 
roller  an  lined  with  doth,  or  'boshed,*  as  it  is 
termed,  also  to  secure  dlence  in  action  :  and 
the  rollers  themselves  arc  made  of  iron  tubing, 
which  is  more  firm  and  rigid  than  the  old  wood 
rdkn,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of 

takini;  much  less  8])ace. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importanoe  to  lessen 


the  strain  on  the  key-movement  just  notieed 
by  re<iucing  the  resistance  at  the  pallet  as  muth 
as  possible,  and  thus  also  relieving  the  finger  , 
of  the  player  from  all  nnneeessary  labour  wad  i 
fatigue.    For  this  purpose  most  builders  make 
use,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  what  are 
called  relitf  pallets.    When  wind,  in  however 
small  quantity,  gains  admisnon  above  &  pallet 
the  wind-pressure  ceases  by  becoming  equal  all 
round,  and  there  remains  only  the  elastic  , 
resistance  of  the  spring  to  be  oreroooie.    Ts  I 
effect  this  relief  numerous  devices  have  been 
thought  of,  as  the  'jointed  fiallet,'  in  which 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  fore  part  move  first, 
and  then  the  remainder,  perhaps  for  nearly  a 
foot  in  length.   There  is  also  the  *  double  pallet/ 
in  which  a  small  valve  is  placed  on  the  bade 
of  the  large  one,  and  opens  first,  ete.  eta    In  I 
large  organs  some  builders  nse  relief  pallets  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  'pneumatics,'  thon^  , 
the  two  are  sometimes  used  at  the  same  time. 

8.  The  Draw-stop  aolaon  is  a  seoond  syatom  i 
of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  performer 
is  enabled  to  draw-out  or  posh-in  any  alidcr 
that  lies  beneath  a  separate  sst  of  pipes  or  tttp,  : 
In  the  accompanying  drawing  eaeh  eep&rate  j 
pjl>e  depicted  represents  a  single  meml>er  of  s 
ditferent  stop  [see  Stop],  and  the  alider-exids 
are  the  Uttk  shaded  porthnis  ttat  are  shown 
immediately  over  the  sound-board  ffroov<  (f,€^  , 
and  0,0,0,0).    The  unshaded  intermediate  parti  i 
an  tlie  hmrwn,  which  sustain  Hm  tKu^t  ef  ! 
the  uj^0r-baarda  on  which  Uie  pipea  ara  mm  \ 
standing,  as  well  as  of  the  pipes  themselves  ; 
the  sliden  being  tltus  left  unfettered  to  move 
freely  to  and  IWk    In  the  small  nwiraUe  i 
(Portative)  organs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  surface  of  the  sound-board,  or  '  table '  on 
which  the  pipea  stood,  was  scarcely  any  higher 
above  the  keys  than  the  top  of  a  modem  square 
pianoforte  above  its  clavier,   and  when  the 
sound -board  measured  only  about  a  couple  of 
feet  in  length,  the  dider-ends  eoold  be  eaaOj 
reached  by  the  player,  and  be  moved  in  or  oct 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb.    When  the  f^oun  ! 
board  became  longer,  and  the  sliders  longrr 
and  heavier,  a  lever  was  added,  to  mom  thma 
to  and  fro.    This  was  the  arrangement  in  the 
1  Gth-oentury  organ  at  Radnor.    At  that  period, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  tiw  stopa  vera  ! 
arranged  befon  the  playing  commenoed^  md 
were  not  varied  during  the  performance. 

In  a  modern  organ  of  what  would  now  be 
cx)nBidered  small  dimensions,  the  dider-«Bds 
arc  alway.s  beyond  the  reach  of  the  performer, 
being,  in  relation  to  the  claviers,  genevaily 
farther  in,  eonsldsrably  to  the  right  or  lafi,  ss  j 
the  case  may  be,  and  at  a  much  higher  levd. 
The  '  action  '  to  a  single  stop  therefor©  consists  I 
of  a  draw-slap  rodf  which  passes  into  the  oi^gaa 
to  the  neoessaiy  sstant;  a  meifable  tnmdh., 

which  turns  the  rorncr  ;  a  fracr-rod,  which 
spans  the  distance  from  the  trundle  to  tho  end 
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aoond-board ;  and  the  Uver  that  ir  in 
connMStMII  at  it»  upper  end  with  the  slider. 
These  attached  jiarts  act  in  the  follom"nr» 
m&xuiear.  The  draw-stop  rod  m  drawn  torw&rd 
in  Uia  diNOtkn  firom  middle  to  fiNmt;  the 
trtindle  partly  revolves  and  moves  the  trace - 
rod  in  the  direction  from  side  to  middle  ;  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  lever  is  drawn  inwards, 
causing  the  upper  end  to  move  outwards,  and 
to  take  the  slider -end  with  it.  The  stop  is 
Aow  readjr  for  use.  On  pushing  in  the  draw- 
stop^  the  aetfam  of  the  aovWal  pwte  ii  rrrcned, 
•ad  tiie  stop  is  silenoad. 

The  end  of  the  draw-stop  rod  projects  through 
Hie  jamb  at  the  side  of  the  keys,  and  is  liuiahed 
ofT  with  a  knob  omttnented  with  •&  iTOiy 
shield  bcuing  tht  naoM  of  tbo  ttop  that  it 
oontrola* 

Th«  CkMMQMittB-lMilkfin  wm  dnly  deaoribed 
under  tho  haad  of  taiLows  (see  toI.  L  p.  290) ; 

it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  her^^  to  add  that 
ku  the  aubjoined  cut  it  is  shown  in  position  (see 
q)  attached  to  the  nndenide  of  the  wmd*dieet 

Beaides  the  two  J>ri'f7!^7  rr/  systems  of  nicc  hrni- 
ism  juet  noticed,  most  orgaus,  however  small, 
have  •>  greater  or  len  number  of  members 
bAloiigfDg  to  certain  suhndxary  systems,  fore- 
most  — which  raJik  thf  f'miplrr^.  Thus 
an  OK^Hl  with  one  Manual  and  scjiarate  Tedal 
geaMvally  baa  at  the  kaat  one  coupler,  <  Mamial 
to  Pedal. '  By  means  of  this  the  lower  2\  octave 
of  the  Manual  are  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  feet,  so  that  their  sounds  may  materially 
•Bpplement  the  Pedal  stops,  whidi  am  always 
moderate  in  number  in  small  organs.  [vSei 
CoVFLBB,  voL  L  p.  626.]  A  rnodun  organ 
witift  two  Ifannala  and  aepaiato  Pedal  haa 
/t^enerally  three,  four,  or  even  five  oouplors ; 
Mlrcat  to  Pedal,'  'Swell  to  Pedal,"  'Swell  to 
%Jir%iSkt,'  which  is  understood  to  act  iu  the -unison 
iiiilfa  otherwise  expressed  ;  '  Swell  oetave,* 
wliich  \B  understood  to  act  in  the  octave  above 
unle«,  otherwise  expressed.  (It  will  be  re- 
maanbarad  tiiat  an  oeta^-oonpier  fanned  part 
of  the  original  work  in  Bytield'g  organ  in  St. 
Mary  RcdclifT,  Brjst/>1,  1726.)  The  'Swell 
Mub«octave '  acts  in  the  octave  below.  At  hrst 
tlUB  was  called  a  '  Double  coupler,'  aa  its  efleot 
i-f»?GmMtirl  that  f  a  'Double  dia]>ason,'  etc. 
lu  the  organ  built  by  Kobeon  for  St.  Dnnatan's 
XMX  the  Weet  in  1884,  there  waa  a  donhle  coupler, 
Ohoir  to  Great,  which  operated  by  means  of  a 
„^^tid  set  of  (lalleta,  and  therefore  did  not  take 
ciijwn  the  Choir  keys. 

The  *ai4ioo'  of  a  nannal^ooniilar  of  the 
rr>odem  improved  kind  nTisists  simply  of  a  set 
of  levers  or  bixck/aiis,  oue  to  each  key.  The 
Tx-ont  end  of  the  backfall  is  lifted,  the  far  end 
«Seaoending,  and  pressing  down  a  sticker  resting 
.  ^ri  the  bark  niid  of  the  T  •shaped  backfall  of  tbr 
vb-ell-accion,  which  is  then  set  in  motion  h, 
■i^  iy  k)  §m  flompletely  aa  thoa^  it  had  haan 
mtmUA  at  /  bj  tha  awaU  niipar<inaaQal  kaj. 


An  ootave  coupler  consists  of  a  set  of  diagonal 
backfalls,  whioh  extend  suffioiantly  to  the  right 
to  Tvn.rh  from  any  given  kfv  to  thr  trncV*  r  of 
itb  octave.  The  t^iptr  backfall  above  h  shows 
thia.  Aaab<4«tairaeoa])lerhaaaaetof  diagonal 
backfalls  acting  on  the  octave  below.  When 
not  rw|uired  to  be  nscd,  the  draw-stop  is  '  put 
in/  which  raises  the  frame  and  backfalls  from 
the  stickers  at  the  front  and. 

Tlie  I\  (Ia1  coii|,liT8  are  in  modem  exami)les 
made  in  manner  aimilar  to  those  just  deaciibed, 
one  of  which  maj  here  be  ttaoed.  On  prwalng 
down  the  pedal  aa  the  trackers  and  roller-am]a» 
bb,  bb  descend,  drawing  down  the  front  end  rr 
of  the  backfall  The  fu  end  dd  u  thus  made 
to  riae,  lifting  with  it  the  atiokar,  which, 
oommunicatirif::  -ivith  the  under-side  of  the  tail 
(ee)  of  .the  great-organ  key,  lifta  it  and  thus 
plays  the  note  as  exactly  as  though  it  had  been 
pressed  down  by  a  finger. 

The  '  Sfor7Jindo  coupler'  is  a  movement 
worked  by  a  pedal,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
Gnat  Oi|^  ia  andden^  attaehed  to  the  Swell. 
It  reinforces  the  strength  of  the  Swell  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  and  more  quickly  than  by  the 
'  creeoendo '  pedal ;  and  is  therefore  useful  when 
a  quick  and  remarkable  accent  is  required.  It 
is  formed  of  a  liackfall  tlie  far  v\id  of  \vhich 
presses  down  a  sticker  resting  on  the  back  jiart 
of  tiia  aqnaxa  baokfUl  of  the  Great  Organ,  which 
it  depresses,  and  so  sets  the  Great  Organ  tracker 
in  motion.  The  first  coiiy»]er  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  Lincoln,  and  mtioduced  by  ban  into 
his  organ  at  St  Olave's,  Southwark,  erected  in 
Tliis  fotiplrr  is  always  worked  by  a 
pedal,  on  pressing  which  the  backfalls  descend 
into  podtkm.  On  lelsaaiag  the  pedal  tfaa 
backfalls  are  raised  from  their  wosIe  by  a  spring. 
Other  snbsidiary  I'odols  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced, such  as  '  Great  to  Pedal,  on  or  off,'  and 
'BweU  to  Great,  on  or  oft*   Tliaie  are  of  andli 

COTiHtant  n<;r,  that  they  oii^'bt  tn  find  a  ]i!aoa 
in  every  organ  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 

The  Compositioii  Podala  hafo  already  been 
noticed.  Their  ua  ia  ao  generally  felt,  that  in 
addition  to  those  att«cbp<l  to  the  Oreat  OrL'fm 
stops,  tliere  are  usually  two  or  three  provided 
for  the  Swell  of  oigana  of  own  aTerage  aiae. 
In  iTiHtrument?!  tlint  Ynivr  a  Pfdal  Organ  of  fair 
dimensions,  the  Great  Organ  compoeition  pedals 
usually  do,  or  at  any  rate  should,  act  also  on 
those  of  the  Pedal,  '  in  proportion' ;  partioolariy 
where  the  latter  haa  any  Mutation,  Mixture,  or 
16-foot  Reed  stope.  In  such  oases  a  'Piano 
Pedal  *  for  ndodng  the  Pedal  organ  ao  that  it 

may  be  available  for  QM  with  the  Svoll  OT 
Choir,  is  very  desirable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  silencing  some  of  the 
stops  by  oompoaition  pedala,  they  are  rendered 
mute  by  means  of  a  trap  or  rerUil  in  the  local 
wind' trunk,  which,  by  doaing,  cnta  off  tha 
supply  of  wind.  Thia  leeaena  tha  wear  aad  tear 
of  the  mechanical  parti  ci  tha  oigHL   On  tha 
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otiisr  hand  the  dnw<«topi,  or  ttgUtun,  may 

all  be  duly  prepared,  and  may  annoanoe  that 
all  is  in  rciwlinaHfl,  yet  if  the  ventils  are  forgotten 
there  may  be  as  distinctly  a  talHe  atari  aa  il 
there  were  *  no  wind  in. ' 

111  Iris  I:iri;r  orn^ans  Mr.  Hcnrv  Willis  intro- 
duced combiuatioD  pistous  projecting  through 
tiia  key-slipa  in  lian  of  oompoaition  pedab ;  and 
davota*  th«  width  ovar  th«  pedal-board  to  pedab 
acting  on  the  rarions  couplers,  etc. 

Notice  may  now  be  taken  of  two  subatitutes 
whieh  modem  thought  haa  devieed  for  the  fint  of 
the  primary  ay^tinns  of  organ  mechanism  already 
described  utuicr  the  title  of  '  Key-oioremeut.' 

1.  In  large  organs  the  long  trackers  and 
wires  (taken  as  «  whole)  are  so  aflfintod  by 
variationa  of  temperature,  etc.,  &a  to  cause  the 
touch  to  become  sliallow  in  the  summer^  and 
deep  in  the  winter,  ez]>oaing  the  organ  to 
ciphers.  Protection  is  sought  ugainat  those 
atmospheric  disturbances,  by  varnishing  the 
trackers  and  other  woodwork  ;  and  the  various 
mechanical  parts  of  the  inetrainont  are  also 
furnishe^I  with  rrpibitinp  s<t«w«?  and  nuts  by 
means  of  which  the  neoessary  length  of  these 
tnottmitten  of  tlie  1c«7*motioD  may  be  n- 
eetablished  when  interrupted.  Still,  there  are 
circumatAnces  and  di»tAno*>«,  curvoa  and  creep- 
ing courses,  which  can  :^rcely  bo  traversed 
by  the  rigid  meehanism  referred  ta  Seeing 
what  hail  bron  arcompliahed  by  tflf'Traiihy,  hy 
which  the  most  deiicato  moyements  could  be 
tnnmnittedwith  rapidity  and  precision,  and  to 
indefinite  diitanoee,  the  thooght  oeaamd  as  to 
whether  it  might  be  posaibln  to  apply  the 
principle  of  dedricity  to  the  organ,  m  which 
oaae  tti«  key->board  would  lepceeent  the  mani- 
pulator and  the  pallets  of  the  organ  the  recej)- 
tors.  To  Dr.  Qauntlett  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  etart  this  theoiwtioal 
idea.  His  first  proposal,  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  tn  play  all 
the  organs  in  the  plaoe  at  one  and  Uie  same 
time ;  Imt  the  et^^geetiion  met  with  no  reaponte. 
When  tlie  intention  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany to  build  an  immense  ori^m  was  announced 
in  1862,  he  met  the  Provisional  Committee  and 
proposed  the  erection  of  fataiwOm  of  the  eight 
most  celebratod  rnntincntal  ort^ii'^  in  various 
parts  of  the  Talaoe,  and  of  playing  them,  either 
•11  together  or  aepamtely,  in  tiie  oentra  of  tlie 
building  ;  but  this  suggestion  also  remained 
onombodied.  Dr.  Oauntlett  patented  his  in-* 
Teutiou  in  1852,  and  in  1863  another  plan  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Goundry ;  but  no  organs  appear 
to  have  been  btiilt  to  iUnatmte  the  pnetioabiU<7 
of  attlier  of  them. 

In  1867  Mr.  Baikar  areoted  an  deotrie 
organ  in  the  ohnroh  of  St.  Augustin  in 
Pnri=i,  which  attnwtcd  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bryccaon,  who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Paria  Rxhihition,  and  who  made  amagamenti 
with  Ifr.  Barker  for  intiaduoing  tike  elootiio 


ayattm  into  England.  Mr.  Bailcei^n  fkigliah 
patent  ma  taken  out  in  January  1868.   It  pro- 

t^-te<1  his  special  applications  for  playing  th« 
manual  and  pedal  organs  ;  fm*  couj^Untf  the 
variooa  mannaU  aa  weU  aa  tin  pedala,  either  fat 

the  unison,  or  in  the  octave  or  sub-octave,  and 
for  commanding  the  laige  trapa  in  the  wind* 
tranka  known  in  Bn^and  aa  Tantila,  to  whieh 
waa  afterwaida  added  an  arrangement  for  draw- 
ing the  stops.  Mr.  Bryoeoon  added  in  A{>nl 
1868  a  perfectly  new  form  of  pallet  wkich 
offered  no  reairtanoe  in  opening ;  and  ho  snb^ 
sequently  introducfMi  s>  %'eral  other  iniprovf^- 
ments,  including  an  arrangement  for  uaing 
attenuated  air  instead  of  pressore  ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Willis  took  out  a  patent  almost  simni* 
tanfOTifly  with  Mr.  Bryceson  frir  ii^int;^  exhaust 
and  power  alternately  for  actuating  a  *  floating 
v«1t^*  in  eonneetion  with  a  novel  errangeoMnt 
of  draw-atop  action  ;  neither  builder  rnanif^tly 
being  aware  of  the  ooncloaioa  arrived  at  bgr 
the  other. 

Among  the  electric  orgaaa  elected  or  reoon- 
struct*'^!  by  Mr.  Bryceson  are  inoludeil  St. 
Michael's,  Coruhill ;  St.  George's,  TufuoU  Park; 
St.  Angttitine's,  Highbury ;  Milney  Manor,  ale. 

2.  A  second  subetitnte  tot  the  long  traelEer 
movements,  ot<^'.,  in  large  or  separated  organs,  is 
the  '  tubular  pneumatic  system.'  The  gvfiii  uf 
Uiia  applfcsation  existed  of  course  in  Mr.  Booth  a 
cntitrivance  (already  notiefd),  which  consisted  ^f 
a  tube  receiving  compressed  wind  at  one  end,  and 
haring  %  motor  at  tiie  other ;  hot  then  m  aa 
much  diflbranQe  between  the  primitive  device  ef 
1827  and  the  more  perfVted  'syat€m,'asl:>etw«»«i 
the  early  trials  of  Papm  and  the  steam  engines 
of  Watt  and  Stephenaon.  It  waa  not  tffl  1M7 
that  the  principle  was  turned  to  practical  account, 
when  it  was  applied  to  an  organ  that  was 
pnbUcly  shown  at  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  that 
year.  Its  importance  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Henry  Willis,  who  introduoed  it  with  improf^ 
ments  into  his  organ  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  1874  ;  and  employed  it  eartenaively  In  that 
at  th  '  Alexandra  Palace  ;  and  it  was  iis«3  bj 
Messrs.  Bryceson  in  the  organ  removed  by  them 
from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Victoria  Room^  Bristol ;  by 
Mr.  T.  Hill  in  bis  organ  at  ManoheaterOathedral; 
by  the  Messrs.  Bishop  in  the  Yarmouth  oi^gsn 
as  rebuilt  by  them ;  by  Messrs.  Foster  4 
Andnwa  at  uie  City  Tample ;  and  hj  Mamw, 
Lewis  k  Co.,  for  the  Pedal  Oigui  of  their  new 
instniment  at  Ripnn. 

S.  It  was  uaturaliy  a  source  of  considend^le 
pleasure  to  an  organist  to  have  the  sdraategt 
of  couplers  to  unitf'  from  ahnvc  and  below,  and 
from  tile  right  and  left,  to  improve  the  affsot  ef 
his  per&nnanee ;  but  this  happy  state  of  feeibnf 
waa  apt  to  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  in 
consequents  of  the  demand  ti{)on  tb«  wind,  and 
the  greatly  increased  rapidity  with  which  il 
had  to  be  supplied,  there  waa  jnat  tbe  pomiWlity 
of  hia  being  raqvirad  at  aomotiBia  to  nttrnMl  an 
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inquest  on  a  dead  blower,  and  of  hia  being  pro- 
noonoed  to  hava  oontribntMl  matariallj  to  the 

demise  of  tlic  unfortunate  man.  Hence  the 
invention  of  some  mechanical  means  for  blowing 
the  bdlows,  and  for  inoraanng  or  decreasing  the 
•peed  of  the  rapply,  aoomdiiig  aa  nmtth  or  UtUa 
might  be  required,  became  a  mattor  of  aODlO 
concern  and  much  importance. 

The  fint  piece  of  mediaiiim  deviiad  for  fhia 
purpoae  was  the  '  Hydraulic  Engine'  of  Joy  and 
Holt, — afterwardsDavid  Joy,of  Middlesborongh. 
This  consiBts  of  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  ataain-angine,  but  deriving  its  motion 
from  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  admitted 
alternately  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston. 
BngfaMo  of  tiib  kiiid  nwa  attwdifld  to  the 
At  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds ;  the  Parish  Church, 
Leeds  ;  Rochester  Cathedral ;  the  Temple 
Church,  etc  etc 

The  '  liverpool  Wator  Motm/  as  potanted  by 
Thomas  Dnncan,  and  mode  by  Messrs.  Forrester 
Jfc  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  consisted  of  two  oylinderB, 
with  pistons  and  dotted  piston-rods  workiag  • 
short  crank-shaft.  There  is  an  engins  of 
kind,  also,  at  the  Temple  Church. 

Gras  engines  are  also  used  for  blowing  oigaas. 

Among  the  most  notiAlo  orguis  oreoted 
by  English  organ -builders  may  bo  mentioned 
those  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Albert  Hall, 
snd  Aleiandra  Palace,  by  Willis  ;  in  Christ 
Churoh,  Westminster  Road,  Newington  Parish 
Chun  li,  and  St.  Peter's,  Katon  Square,  by  I^wis 
h.  Co.  ;  in  the  City  Temple,  and  the  Temple 
Chfifoh  (lelmilt),  by  Forrtir  It  Androws ;  in 
the  Cathedrals  at  Manchester  and  "Worcester, 
anil  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  by  Mr.  T.  Hill  ; 
at  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  by  Messrs.  Bishop  & 
.Stair;  at  St.  Peter's  Chnrch,  Manchester,  by 
Mefisrs.  Jardine  ft  Co.  ;  at  'The  Hall,'  Regent's 
Park,  by  Messrs.  Bxyceaon  k  Co.  ;  and  in  St. 
FsiMVBs  dmrcth,  and  St  Lawrenoo  Jewty,  by 
Gray  k  Davison  ;  etc.  etc. 

The  eminent  French  builders,  Cavaille-CoU  k 
Cie.  have  erected  some  favourable  examples  of 
their  work  in  the  Town  Halls  of  Maneheater 
and  Sheffield,  etc.  ;  while  the  rxrollt  nt  firm  of 
Scliulze  k  Co.  has  constructed  tine  organs  in  the 
(parish  ehnreh  at  Donoaster  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
South  Bhielda. — This  acooant  would  be  incom- 
plete were  we  to  omit  to  mention  that  Mj-sars. 
E.  4fc  G.  Hook,  and  Jardine  k  Sou,  of  New 
York,  and  ofhem,  havo  enriobed  a  vast  number 
of  the  churches  and  (.tin  r  buildings  in  America 
with  fine  modem  specimens  of  organs  of  their 
construction  ;  and  that  a  very  tine  example  by 
Messrs.  Walcker  k  Son,  of  Ludwigsburg,  was 
imi»orted  in  1863.  and  c^ect^'d  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  United  States,  v/here  it  gave  an 
impetoa  to  the  art  in  tliat  enterprising  country. 

The  following  is  a  short  biblii^lAy  of 
organ-litf-raturf. 

Prsetohiui,  TKuirwn  ifwtrvmmtorvm  (WolfenbUttel. 
MMO;  J.  Sdimld  rOiVM  €Akitm  Mttm  (Fi1Ikmi|| 


1840);  Schlimboch,  Die  Orfftl  (I^eipxiK,  1W8);  Seidel, 
DU  Orgtl  unti  ihr  Ban  (Braalau,  1843)  ;  lituchHjving  dtr 
grwiU  Orgtl  in  St.  Iktvo-Ktrk  te  Haarlem,  (iia&rlem,  184&)  ; 
Orgue  tU  l  igli$t  royaU  de  St.  Iknis,  coustruit  par  MM. 
Cavaillo  Coll  (Paria,  184«);  l)oni  Bedoa,  Faciriir  d  Orgvfs 
(I'ans,    ]hA'J)   (reiirint);   LXh-ganistt,    Paris;  Tripfer, 
Lehrhui-h  <kr  UrgrlbaukMMt  (Weimar,  1S65)  ;  H  Jiiiiiiier- 
thal,  Hie  grtatt  Orgtl  in  der  SL  Marun-Kirrhr  zu  Lnhtck 
(Krfurt  uii.l  I/eipzig,  185»);  |E.  V.  Uimliault,  Early 
Engli»h  Organ  liuildrrs (all.  1864,  Cooks  &  Co.) ;  I'mdioal 
Guide  tot  Organ  Tunimj,  by  A.  Hematock  (Diss,  Norfolk, 
187e);  C»Uchi*m  oflKe  Organ,  by  John  Hilea  (Br««rer  k 
Co.,  1878) ;  Tfu  Box  of  Whiitler,  by  J.  Norbury  (Brad, 
bury,  1877)J ;  K.  J.  Hopkina,  and  E.  F.  Rimbault,  Tie 
Organ,  iU  history  and  Conttruction  (I»ndon,  Cocka  k  Ca, 
1877);  Otto  Wangemann,  i;t*eMcht«  tier  Orgtl  und  der 
Orgflbaitkuntt(D«minm,  1879)  ;  [Organ*  and  QraanBuUd. 
mg,  by  C.  A.  Edwards  (Qill,  1881);  I'raetieat  Onun 
Building,  by  W.  K.  Dickaon  (Lockwood,  1888);  The 
Modem  Organ,  by  Thomas  Casaon  (Gee,  Denb^,  1888); 
Church  Organt,  etc,  by  Rev.  P.  H.  8attoB(^itactoasu 
1884);  The  Organ,  iU  CompaM$,  ete.,  by  Jdbn  WanaS 
(BeevM,  1884)] ;  Tkt  Onprn  Own,  etc  of  the  MiddUAau 
(1880)  by  Artirar  O.  Hin,  F.&A.,  1886 ;  Organ  Butidina 
MAmaUtm,  etc.,  by MmA Wfeki (Waid, Locke^  k  Co., 
1W7);  B^fifm  in  Orgtm  BltllUng,  by  IImwiss  Caaaon 
(R(>evet,1888);  Onam»andTmitig,aPrueUeaU Handing 
M  OrgamiitMf  by  TlioinaB  nttoton  (Weekes  k  Co.X  18M, 
1895. 1808  ;  a  bibUfllt^lj  of  the  literaturo  of  the  organ 
appeared  In  Nctt$  omd  QimHm  at  varioaa  date*  between 
April  18,  and  Dec  8, 1800  :  A  Practical  Trtati**  tm  Onmn 
AilM(nf,ete.,byF.  B.  Robertaon,  C.I.E.  (bampson  U,w, 
1897,  oontaina  a  bibliography  of  22/)  works  on  the  orKan, 
moat  of  which  are  in  the  British  Muwjum) ;  Handbook  qf 
the  Organ,  by  John  Mattli'-WD,  1897.    Mention  may  alao 
be  made  of  a  nroiect*Hl  worit,  mainly  bibliographical  in 
purpoae,  called  Thr  Organ ;  H'ritingt  and  other  Vtteranen 
on  iU  Structure,  Hittory,  Procured,  CfijnbUitiex,  etc.,  by 
John  WaUon  Warman  (pnblished  by  the  autlior,  at 
Thornton  Hmth,  Surrey ;  Pt  1.  of  seven  {Mirts  announce, 
api>parcd  in  1898  and  l»t  II.  in  1901.)  Organ  CwistrvetUm, 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hint<ni  (Weekea,  1900);  Modem  Organ 
Tuning,  etc.,  by  Ilnrinann  Smith  (Ueeve»,  abt.  1901); 
Thf  .S7(»ry  of  thr  ()ry„n.  by  C.  K.  AMy  Williams,  1908: 
Catrrhirm  of  thr  (Injun,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Jlinton  (Weekflfl^ 
IKW)  ;  A  Comprrhen  ui  r  Inrli>>naT~y  nf  Org>in  Stojtg,  etc.,  bj 
Jamna  In^all  WM^; w.xxl,  F.S.A.Scot,  F.R.Uist-S.,  eta 
(Lon.  Vincent  Muaic  Comjtany,  H<05) ;  The  Pedal  Omsk 
by  Thomas  Casaon  (Reev»'«,  l»<i5);   Ihr  Art  qf  Orgtm 
Building,  by  O.  A.  Ain!sl.>y  (Vincent  Co.,  UKMJX 

E.  J.  H.  ;  with  adiiitiuns  and  corrections  by  t.  k. 
(see  next  article). 

ORGAN,  MoDKitN  Impuovements  in. 

Imtroouctuuy.  Since  the  preceding  article 
was  written  raonnoos  sMdes  nave  been  taken 
in  the  organ  world.  Not  only  in  the  actual 
construction  (if  the  instniment  h  .s  this  l>een  the 
case,  but  in  every  department  or  branch  of 
soienoe  or  art  ooBoaotod  with  the  organ  there  is 
prof^rcss  to  report. 

Ui  gan  -  building,  organ  -  playing,  balance, 
qiwlity,  and  power  of  tone,  marvellous  actions 
andsystenisofooiitrol,  deV8lo|nnentof  flue,  string 
and  reed  tone,  acoustics,  compsss,  pitch,  tuning, 
wind  pressures  and  blowing  machinery  stand 
prominently  out  tnm  amongst  the  moltltado  of 
minor  pnlijrrts  and  their  attendant  problems  that 
have  called  for  earnest  study,  and  have  recoivt  d 
the UllTamitting  attention  of  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  our  time,  whose  combined  labours  and 
acliievoments  in  tlipsc  dircftions  Imvc  resulted 
in  an  almost  perfect  instrument,  the  fruits  of 
whidi  are  so  well  displayed  in  the  oigan  redtal 
as  we  hear  it  to-day. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scojk;  of  tlii.s  article 
to  deal  minutely  with  the  innumerable  factors 
oriaflnsiMMtowhidh  this  hi^  stats  of  aflain 
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is  due,  but  mention  may  p«rha{«  be  made  of 
the  broad  and  noble  view  of  organ -bailding 
taken,  ImM,  and  carried  out  by  many  of  the  best 
firms  of  organ -builders  ;  of  tlio  hi^^h  •^tniuljird  of 
excellence  in  oigan-pLayingand  its  concomitants, 
nt  up  by  the  Go«tnoil  of  the  Royal  CSoUege  of 
Organists ;  of  the  judicious  and  far-reaching 
reform  in  th"  mm'xc  of  the  service  of  the  church  ; 
of  the  conuuuai  improvement  in  organ  action, 
■top  oontrol,  tonal  development  and  kindred 
maMf'-r-i  ncrminp  frnm  thn  indf fatifrnble  in- 
vestigations of  such  workers  as  Mesard.  Willis, 
Walker,  HUl,  Cbnon,  Thynne,  Lewis,  Binns, 
Hope-Jones,  Brindley  k  Foster,  Austin,  Best, 
Audslcy ,  Robertaon,  and  a  hoet  of  other  labourers 
in  the  held. 

With  the  wide  aptead  of  the  eW'inoreaaing 
periodical  organ  literatur«  and  numerous  text- 
books, there  is  necessarily  a  correeponding  in- 
crease in  the  active  critical  aeumen  m  otigaaiata ; 
and,  notwithatanding  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contran,',  it  ia  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  tsiste 
for  high-class  organ-playing  and  tone  is  rupidly 
improving. 

If  therefore  we  take  into  consideration  the 
free  nne  of  the  orgt^u  iu  divine  service,  for 
recitab,  or  in  concerted  music,  ita  power  and 
grandeur  of  tone,  its  semi  -  oruheetnl  aapect, 
its  lightness  of  touch,  rapidity  of  action,  excel- 
lence of  the  tone,  and  the  varioua  sjatema  of 
control,  together  with  «  ajgnifteant appreelation 
on  the  part  of  organists  and  listeners  alike,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  th^  mibj<»f  t  of  our  article  has 
now  become  one  of  tiiu  gruaLuiit  importance  and 
of  abaorMng  inteieat 

We  will  now  prws  nn  to  describe  some  of  the 
chief  improvements  of  recent  years. 

BiLLOWs.'-^flee  voL  L  pp.  289*93. 

AonoNB. — Organ  action  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — mechanical  and  supplompntary 

Tracker  or  '  mechanical '  action  (a3  organ- 
bnilden  term  it)  consists  of  stickers,  baokfolhip 
(or  !«]uares),  rollers  and  trackers,  by  mrans  of 
which  the  movement  is  conveyed  from  t!ie  key 
to  the  pallet ;  and  i»  operated  entiBely  by  the 
energy  of  the  performer. 

The  term  'mechanical'  in  organ •  builders' 
phraseology  may  therefore  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  whole  of  the  energy  reqnifed  to  open 
the  pallet  must  bo  siijij  lird  by  the  performer. 

Actions  of  this  description  have  the  advan- 
tage of  cheapness,  durability  and  promptness 
of  reaponae,  in  addition  to  the  highly  important 
one,  the  personal  control  of  the  pallet  by  the 
performer,  enabling  him  to  impart  to  his  play- 
ing Ub  own  peraonality  of  phrasing  and  tooeh. 

Rut  when  the  instrument  contains  more  than 
about  twenty  speaking  stops  or  the  couplers  are 
numerous,  the  touch  becomes  too  heavy  for  the 
finger  to  overcome,  and  rapid  plajing  (on  any- 
thirt^r  likr  the  fall  eagai)  beoomea  an  utter 
impoasibility. 

To  nmedy  thia,  ohm  nnmber  two  ia  employed. 


in  which  a  secondary  agent,  such  as  pnenmatK 
work,  or  a  combination  of  electric  and  pneumatie 
work  intervenes  betweeii  tfaeki^siid  the  pallet, 
and  provides  the  power  for  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance. In  this  class  of  action  the  persoosi 
control  of  the  paUet  ia  afanoat  entiiely  last, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  seriooa  l*-— ***** 
which  have  to  V»e  ]md  for  its  nsw. 

Supplementary  acuuus  arc  ot  several  kind^. 
In  the  Barker  pneumatic  lever  aetioii  de|WBlwa 
<  if  t  h  <■  key  admits  heavy  pressure  wind  to  a  small 
external  motor  (something  like  a  feeder)^  oaoang 
it  to  diatend  or  iaiate^  and  operate  aia  oidiBaiy 
tracker  action  luadiiig  to  the  paUet.  Upon  re- 
leasing the  key  a  small  valve  is  opened,  etnj>tT 
ing  or  exhausting  the  motor,  which  deflates 
aiM  eollApaea,  allowing  the  paUet  qwing  to  does 
the  j  allet     (See  preceding  article  by  E.  /.  H.) 

In  tubular  pneumatic  action  depression  of 
the  key  admita  wind  through  a  tube  to  a  diae 
or  oiroalar  Hiolor  operating  a  double-beat  valve 
which  opens  an  exhaust  and  at  tlie  name  time 
outs  off  the  wind  from  the  interior  of  a  moUx 
plaoed  inside  the  ordiaaiy  wind-elieat^  and 
normally  inflated  with  wind  therefrom.  TTi^ 
pressure  of  wind  on  the  top  of  the  motor  with 
the  exhaust  open  causes  it  to  collapse  and  open 
the  pallet  attached  to  the  top  of  the  motor. 
When  the  key  is  relefi»'fd  tbo  conditions  and 
movements  are  reversed,  the  wind  regains  aooeas 
to  the  interior  of  the  motor,  whidi  rirfBg  by  tiie 
aid  of  a  light  spring,  closes  the  pallet. 

In  Binns'a  tubular  pneumatic  action  tvn 
motors  are  used,  the  smaller  motor  operate 
the  valvea  of  the  larger  one.  Ia  Willis's  tubular 
pneumatic  action  hci^-y  pressim^  wind  is  uj-lm 
When  the  key  is  depressed  it  opens  a  pallet 
dlm/df  behind  tito  key  in  a  wind-dieait  kMnra 
as  iSb»  primary,  allowing  tlie  wind  to  pass  oat 
through  a  tube  at  tlie  l»aok,  through  the  \-arioTu 
couplers,  to  the  pneumatic  lever  which  ia  directly 
under  the  pallet  of  tiia  aaniid  •heard.  Tbk 
pneumatic  \ovpt  roTisists  of  a  serira  of  mot  r^, 
which  upou  receiving  the  wind  from  the  tube, 
are  inflated,  pulling  dmm  the  pallet  sttaobed 
by  a  wire  to  the  chief  or  prlBCipal  motor.  On« 
a<lvant«pe  of  using  heavy  pressure  wind  is,  th»t 
being  more  powerful  the  motors  may  be  snaaller. 

It  ia  Ukewne  fioaiiUe  to  make  nee  of  a  oam- 
bination  of  both  preeaore  and  OKhaaat  lytami 
of  pneumatic  action. 

Tubular  pneumatic  actions  can  be  made  to 
work  fairly  well  up  to  160  feet  in  lengtii,  bat 
the  weight  of  the  metal  tubing  is  a  serious  item. 

In  tracker  pneomatio  action  light  tRadcer 
work  takea  the  plaee  of  tiibea» 

Electro-pneumatic  action  is  a  combination  of 
electric  and  pneumatic  work.  Depression  of 
the  key  makes  a  contact  allowing  the  electro- 
mi^et  to  operate  a  tiny  diae  valv*  ill  eoaiMQiiea 
with  a  '^m^l!  motor,  which  in  turn  operataaa 
larger  one  opening  the  pallet. 

Sbetrio  action — a  trkdaph  of  aoieMa — has 
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the  advantage  of  occupyiug  but  very  small 
apace,  aa  the  whole  of  the  wires  necessary  for 
the  oontfol  of  a  large  inatnunent  maf  be  formed 

into  a  cal)le  of  the  Hize  of  the  wrist,  and,  if 
required,  the  console  can  be  made  movable. 
No  reference  to  this  description  of  action  as 
setup  in  recent  yean,  would  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  ITope-.Tonea. 
With  electric  action  the  several  departments  of 
aa  oigaik  may  be  distribated  timmi^ioiit  the 
rarioua  parts  of  the  bidldiqg  ia  which  the 
instrument  is  placed. 

Double  Touch. — Hopo-Jonee  electro-pneu- 
mstic  organs  are  usually  provided  with  double 
touch.  In  this  ca-ne  the  depth  of  toui'h  is 
divided  into  two  dips  or  touches,  the  first  touch 
Teeting  upon  the  eeoond,  whieih  leiittB  former 
clepreaeioii  until  extra  pressure  ia  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  "When  only  the  first  depth  of 
touch  IS  inwdo  use  of,  a  oombination  of  stops 
aoitabla  for  aooompeniiiMnt  is  heaid,  bat  upon 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  spring  brlnn<^ 
iu^  to  the  second  touch,  and  depressing  the 
key  to  ita  full  depth,  an  additional  solo  atop  or 
more  powerful  combination  comes  into opemtion, 
enabling'  thp  |)erformer  to  pick  out  any  part  as 
a  aolo,  or  obtain  contrasting  powers  on  the  same 
manniil,  by  hii  ddlfnl  numipnletian  of  the  two 
touches.  Some  little  diffloulyy  hoimver,  ie  ex- 
perienced in  its  use. 

MmuiVY  Soix)  Action.  —  In  the  Gasaon 
Poeitive  Organ  the  ordinary  touch  operates  and 
controls  the  wind-suprly  to  a  mrlofiir  fuu!  a 
boss  stop  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  only  the 
hii^heot  and  knveet  notes  played  to  spedc,  fd[1ow> 
iiig  the  melody  and  basa,  and  giving  the  efTect 
of  a  Treble  solo  and  Pedal  bass,  in  addition  to 
the  accompaniment    (See  Positive  Okoan.) 

Messrs.  Butt  ewl  Cowing  have  also  recenUy 
introduced  .1  lOK^MTimtir  hnrniony  and  «tMlo^  (»r 
part*aiuging  sound -board,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  poaiible  to  pick  out  or  make  prominent  any 
individual  part 

Draw-Sthv  Action. — Akin  to  tubular  pneu- 
matic action  m  lliiit  made  use  of  for  actuating 
the  eliders,  known  as  tubular  pneomatio  draw- 
stnp  action.  M'h'^n  thf  stop  is  drawn,  a  pallet 
in  a  wind -chest  is  opened  by  means  of  a  cam 
actum,  allowing  winid  to  paat  oat  thrao^  a 
tiibe,  and  inflate  a  inolor  attached  to  the  slider 
at  the  end  of  the  sound-board.  Upon  pushing 
in  the  stop  the  motor  is  exhausted,  and  the 
elider  is  retomad  by  a  tpring.  In  an  eeriier 
pntteni  double  motors  were  used,  and  nn  spring. 

Splatbo  JAMBS. — The  Draw-atop  jambs  of 
large  iastrumenti  axe  now  plaoed  diagonally. 

Stop  Keys  and  Key  Touches. — Stop  Keys, 
(aomething  like  dominos  pivoted  in  the  centre), 
key  touchea,  and  tableta,  are  now  frequently 
employed  inetoad  of  draw<4topa,  oompontion 
pedals,  or  other  methods  of  cuntml, 

PlSTOMS. — Combination  pistons  are  buttons 
of  ivory  or  brass  placed  below  each  row  of  keys. 


When  one  i"?  pressed  it  opens  a  valve  in  a  high 
pressure  wind-chest,  allowing  the  wind  to  pass 
to  a  aetofaeperatamoton — one  foreaeh  sfeop~- 
or  to  a  kind  of  bellows  motor  aotutlng  the  fane 
of  composition  pedal  action. 

Adjustable  Composition  Pedals. — Adjust- 
able oompontioo  pedab  and  combination  piatons 
are  now  frequently  made,  but,  like  the  ventil 
system  of  control,  they  place  an  additional 
■tiain  upon  the  memory  of  the  performer,  and 
in  actual  practice  the  combinations  are  seldom 
altered.  Binns's  Patent  Interchangeable  Com- 
bination Action  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Jones  once  built  an  ot]gan 
in  which  the  C'nin]»o«ition  ppHal  acted  only  ujxill 
those  draw-stops  which  had  previously  had  their, 
knobs  tnmed  partly  round.  As  the  draW'Stop 
knobi)  were  oval  in  ahape,  this  arrangement  had 
the  merit  of  showini^  the  ooiiibination  set. 

Mr.  Hope-Jones  iias  recently  invented  a  kind 
of  doable  tonoh  oompoeition  pedal,  consisting 
of  one  composition  pMal  above  another,  the 
latter,  upon  being  depressed  by  the  fotmer, 
previdiag  •  snitable  oesi  to  the  oomblnetion 
foinisd  by  the  upper  onou  £ach  pedal  oen  be 
opratM  independsnt|y»  aa  the  lower  one 
slightly  {nx^ecta. 

OouPLiNO  MovsimiTB. — With  pneumatie 

work  coupling  is  comparatively  ea^y  (and  can 
be  done  '  in  the  wind ')  the  Binns  organ  at  St. 
Mark'aOhorcb,  Leeds,  having  as  many  as  thirteen 
couplers  ;  and  the  large  imeumatic  organ  Imilt 
as  f  ir  back  as  1863  by  Mr.  Wedlake,  for  II.  A 
Haukey,  Ksq.,  contained  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
foor  ooajdeia.  BleotfD*pnennstlo  aotion  like* 
wise  lends  itself  to  coupling  movements. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Willis  invented  a  piston  or 
pedal  for  controlling  a  coupler,  which  reversed 
the  position  each  time  it  waenssd.  One  move* 
ment  brought  the  oonpler  on,  and  the  nest 
took  it  off  agftiO' 

SwKLt  P«i>AU-~The  Swell  pedal  ie  now  fte* 
quently  balanced,  a  foot-board  being  provided 
for  it«  operation.  Performers  can  still  be  found 
who  prefer  the  swinging- rod  swell  pedal ;  in 
connection  with  which  several  methods  hare 
been  devised  for  fixing  the  swell  Blnitters  o|»en  at 
various  points,  giving  several  dt^rees  of  power. 
It  is  always  dssirabis  that  some  davioe  similsr 
to  the  '  cow-heel '  movement  should  actuate  the 
shutters,  so  aa  to  open  them  fiuter  aa  the  pedal 
deacenda. 

MAMtrAt»  Compass. — In  rsoent  organa  the 

compass  of  the  manuals  has  Viecn  extended  to 
completing  five  octaves  (61  notes). 
PsDAUL— Similarly  the  oompass  of  the  Pedal- 
board  has  been  extended  upwards  to  g,  nutking  a 

total  nf  32  note'^,  air)  the  central  jxjsition  for 
the  concave  and  radiating  modified  Wesley- 
Willis  pedal  •board  is  likely  to  be  generally 

adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  com[»as8  of  both 
manual  and  pedal  organs  it  has  been  the  custom 
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of  late  years  to  make  more  u?(!  of  ;v1i,it  is  known 
aa  the  *  extonsion  '  system,  in  which  the  actual 
oompaas  of  the  pipes  is  extended  one  octave 
iMjond  the  clavier  compass  at  either  end,  and 
becomes  available  in  Octave  or  Sub-OctAve  pitch, 
by  means  of  au  Octave  or  Sub-Octave  coupling 
movemmit,  or  by  pnenmaticB. 

Mr.  Gasson,  by  his  system  of  octave  duplica- 
tion, obtains  the  effect  of  additional  stops  ; 
and  it  is  becoming  a  common  thing  to  iind  the 
pipes  of  a  16»ft  pedal  stop  (tee  Bouboon)  ex- 
toi!  ]i  li  1  nvTMvards  in  compass,  so  as  to  obtain 
an  uuiepeudent  pedal  stop  of  32-ft.  pitch  or 
tone,  tlio  lower  notes  of  whioh  can  be  obtnned 
acoustically,  by  coupling  the  action  in  fifths. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  pedal  organ  is 
now  receiving  its  pro{)tir  share  of  attention,  both 
from  a  melalic  point  of  view,  and  also  aa  to  tiie 

provision  of  a  suit-able  ba^ss. 

Pipes  and  Wind  Prbssurb. — Although, 
generally  8|>eaking,  the  ordinary  form  of  oi^n 
pipe  (aa  shown  in  the  section  given  in  the 
preceding  article)  remains  the  same,  yet  many 
departments  have  been  made  in  pipe-making, 
Toldng,  and  wind  pteerowe.  reenltfaig  in  a  high 
development  of  the  string-toned  stopa  and  ret^ds. 
The  smoothness  of  the  reeds  of  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Willis,  the  excellent  examples  of  voicing  left  by 
the  late  Mr.  Schulze,  and  also  by  Mr.  Thynne 
(who  discovered  harmonic  stopped  pijK-s),  the 
oonio  flute  of  Mr.  Herbert  Norman,  the  'strings,' 
reede,  and  qaintadena  (speaking  apparently 
two  noteH  at  once  a  twelfth  ajmrt),  by  Mr.  A. 
Palmer,  the  splendid  specimens  of  tone  by  Mr. 
T.  Lewis,  the  introduction  of  harmonic  stops, 
long  atoppan  to  stopped  pipes,  and  leathered 
tips,  the  researclie'^  in  tlif  rr  ibTis  of  organ  tone 
by  Mr.  Hope-Jones  and  others  who  are  continu- 
ally striving  for  excellence,  and  the  nee  of  an 
increased  and  more  varied  wind  pressure  (ranging 
from  three  to  twcnty-fivo  inches),  all  cotnhino 
to  produce  greater  variety  and  HUperiority  iu  the 
quality  of  organ  tone,  than  liM  ever  existed 
before. 

Of  late  years  the  standard  of  thickness  and 
quality  of  pipe  metal  has  vastly  improved, 
idthougb  for  large  bass  pipes  hard  rolled  ano 
(with  pipe  metal  lips)  is  largely  used. 

The  diapbone  of  Mr.  Hope-Jones  is  a  kind  of 
tremnlant  arrangemrat,  to  which  is  attaehed  a 
tnbe  or  resonator.  Iu  its  latest  development  it 
is  made  entirely  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  ptHtoa 
or  slide  alternately  opening  and  closing  jwrt- 
holes  and  exhausts  in  a  cylinder,  for  which  it  is 
claimed  that  both  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of 
tone  are  entirely  governed  by  the  length  and 
scale,  or  form  of  the  tnbe  or  resonator,  the 
din))li()tH'  proper  merely  prwlncing the  viVir.itions. 
It  is  stated  that  the  diapbone  may  be  set  over 
a  variable  pressure  of  wind  without  materially 
aflbeting  the  pitch. 

Thk  8fvkhai,  Groans  The  large  modern 

organ  may  consist  of  hve  manuals,  viz.  :  great 


organ,  swell  organ,  choir  organ,  solo  organ  and 
echo  (or  as  it  is  now  sometimes  termed,  ccilestial) 
organ  ;  in  addition  to  a  very  complete  pedal 
organ  proper. 

The  echo  or  celestial  or^'nn  itsually  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  ootittole  and  the  maia 
portion  of  tiie  instrament,  with  which  it  li 
electrically  connected,  being  played  from  the 
uppemu»»ft  Tnarnml.     (See  Yj"HO  Okcan.) 

Fakc  V  >"t.L  J  s.  — There  is  agrowing  tendency 
to  favour  fancy  stops  and  effects,  such  as  tho«e 
ari<^in<^'  from  the  waving  of  two  ranks  of  delieat- 
toned  stops  purposely  diifering  in  patch  (see 
Yoix  CiuamX  or  firom  fho  nee  of  no  trenra- 
lants  (see  Tbsmitlant). 

Standardisatiox  of  the  Groan. — At  the 
time  of  writing  (lilOd)  the  'Kesolutiona  and 
Beo(Mnmendatione*  of  we  Oonndl  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Organists  have  l)een  withdrawn,  but 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  set  of  standard 
meaanrements  for  Hw  oauob  will  bo  Cacninlated 
a8  early  as  posstblek 

Pitch. — It  is  now  generally  oonceded  that 
the  continental,  French,  or  diapason  normal  is 
the  pitdk  that  will  ctventnally  be  adopted  in 
this  country. 

Unfortunately  the  usual  (New  Philharmonic) 
fork  of  this  pitch  ia  A  =  439  vibrations  per 
second  at  68*  Fahr.,  which  is  known  as  the 
tif!i!fil  niean  performing  pitch,  and  is  the  one  t*> 
which  the  pianolorte  should  be  toned  for  use  in 
ooneert  rooms. 

But  the  Organ  ia  not  usually  required  to  be 
tuned  for  so  high  a  temperature,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hipkius,  the  eminent  authority  on  tliis  subject, 
says : — 'I  recommend  that  ail  organs  should 
be  tnncd  to  A  ^486  or  C  =  617-3  vibration* 
per  second  at  59°  Fahr.,  which  ia  equivAlent  in 
Equal  Temperament  to  Aa«4S9,  or  Cs683, 
at  68°  Fahr.  If  the  organ  is  tuned  at  any  ' 
intcrmodiate  temperature  a  {>rof)erly  gradf^i  ^ 
fork  should  bu  used,  lu  connection  with  a 
thermometer. ' 

Organ  Cask^^.    Sco  bibliography  on  p.  549. 

TuNiNO. — Shortening  a  pipe  shariiens  it ; 
lengthening  a  pipe  flattens  it.  Large  open 
metal  pipes  are  tuned  by  means  of  a  tongue  or 
tongne.s  of  metal  near  the  top  of  the  pipe.  By 
pulling  Uie  tongues  outward  the  pitch  is 
sharpened,  and  by  dosing  tSiem  in,  it  is  flattened. 

Large  op«-n  wood  pip«-s  are  txnusi  by  shifting 
a  wooden  slide,  so  as  to  cover  or  uncover  a  slot 
or  aperture  ent  in  the  side,  at  the  top  end  of 
the  pipe,  or,  more  clumsily,  by  nailing  a  piece 
of  wood  over  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  to 
flatten  it,  or  by  making  the  opening  lugu  to 
sharpen  it 

Small  o]iCn  metal  pi]>es  are  tuned  by  pressing 
the  pointed  end  of  a  tuning-horn  or  cone  into 
tlie  to^is  of  the  pipes  to  sharpen  them,  and  by 
pressing  the  hollow  end  of  the  cone  over  the 
tojts  to  flatten  them.  But  a  brftfr  and  mnr^ 
recent  plan  is  to  provide  the  pipes  with  lapped 
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tunuig  slides,  which  clasp  the  top  of  the  jiipi^. 
nieaecui  be  raised  or  lowered  by  uppiug  tliem 
wilii  ft  tiiia  gquttre- edged  tuning  knife,  thus 
avoiding  ii\jiiiy  to  the  tops  of  the  pipes, 

Snml!  open  wood  pipes  are  provided  with 
meUl  bhades  at  the  top,  for  partially  shading 
or  coTerini^  ftnd  nnooveiing  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
Sha/ling  the  top  of  the  pipe  flftttent  it,  ftnd 
uncovering  sharpens  it. 

Stopped  pipes  an  taned  by  shifting  the 
stoppers  or  tompions  upward  to  flfttten,  and 
downward  to  sharpen. 

Kced  stops  are  tuned  by  means  of  a  hooked 
wire  (near  the  boot  of  the  pipel  whieh  oan  be 
tapped  upwards  to  f!atten,  ana  Jownwardti  to 
sharpen  ;  by  which  means  the  speaking  portion 
of  the  tongue  is  lengthened  or  diortened. 

Tlie  tuning  of  the  oigu  ahonld  not  be  pro- 
ceeded witli  until  every  other  j«rt  of  thf> 
iostrument  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  all  irregnlaritiea  with  regard  to  tondi, 
actions,  draw-stops  or  the  spet'di  of  the  pipes 
have  received  attention  and  been  remedied. 
Tuning  should  always  be  done  under  normal 
oooditions.  This  ia  eapecially  neceasary  as 
reganl'!  tlie  tf»mTK;rature  of  the  biiiUiin^j,  wliich 
ahould  be  the  same  for  tuning  as  when  the 
inatniBieiit  is  ia  use.   (See  BsLLOwa) 

As  the  pitch  of  the  organ  depends  upon  the 
len^h  of  the  pijK-a,  it  cannot  be  materially 
altered  witliout  entailing  considerable  trouble 
to  the  organ -builder,  who  would  havo  to  traaa- 
jilfiTit  the  pijkos  upwards,  or  make  use  of  lapped 
slides  for  the  smaller  open  metal  pipes,  in 
order  to  lower  tiio  pltoh.  On  tiie  tanmg  of  the 
organ,  see  TuNiNO  ;  Tempkrambnt. 

To  complete  the  information  given  above  a 
deaoription  is  here  appended  of  the  '  Austin ' 
and  *0a8aeii'  ayatema  of  oi^m-bulldiag,  fol- 
lowed 1)y  the  8|)ecificatioaa  of  aoma  lapwaenta- 
tive  modem  organs. 

In  1894  the  attention  of  John  Tomell  Austin 
was  dnwa  to  the  unequal  pressure  arising  from 
the  conveyance  of  wind  tlirough  tninks  and 
grooves  of  a  fixed  capacity  having  to  convey  a 
▼arying  supply  to  pipea,  according  to  the 
number  of  stops  drawn,  or  otherwiae  to  the 
limit  of  only  one  soft  stop. 

The  test  of  wind  gauges  placed  on  trunks, 
grooves,  and  bellows  often  ahowed  ft  lack  of 
pressure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  -.vh^n 
all  stops  were  drawn,  thus  detracting  from  the 
purity  of  tone  by  flftttaning  of  pitch,  especially 
in  the  smaller  pipes  and  chorus  stops,  owing  to 
their  greater  susceptibility.  The  power  of  a 
full  or^'au  on  such  a  system  never  reached  the 
correct  sum  total  of  e^eh  individual  stop,  but 
several  per  cent  less.  This  hnlt,  described  by 
the  word  *  robbing,'  has  been  familiar  to  organ- 
bnilden  from  tine  iniineinonal. 

When  air  is  compressed  in  a  reeervoir,  and 
conducted  through  a  pi}»e,  the  velocity  of  ite 
movement  increases  when  the  outlet  is  enlarged ; 


and  with  tbo  incfoaaa,  the  daaatty  in 

proportion. 

The  eariy  diagonal  bellows  were  not  disturbed 

by  intermittent  feed,  each  one  being  exhausted 
in  succession,  and  were  so  far  siqierior  to  the 
more  modern  horizontal,  but  tiic  laige  space 
required  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  adop* 
tiou  of  the  latter.  However,  their  actioTi  v.  ns 
not  |>erfect,  as  can  be  shown.  The  weighted 
upper  preasure-boaid  has  to  do  doable  duty, 
first  in  its  response  to  give  place  to  an  intermit- 
tent supply,  and  secondly  to  press  out  according 
to  a  varying  demand.  It  is  simple  enough  to 
understand  that  if  gravity  alone  oouM  be  the 
sole  actuating  cause  thfrc  ■'vould  be  no  fatilt ; 
but  the  laws  of  momentum  and  inertia  interfere, 
having  the  effect  of  adding  and  subtracting 
from  pieaama  ia  proportion  aa  the  changes  of 
motion  are  more  or  less  sudden  downward  and 
upward ;  in  other  words,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
daUoaqr  of  responae,  resulting  in  unateadiaeaa 
of  wind  and  speech  of  ]iipts. 

The  '  Universal  Air  Chest '  is  an  absolute 
departure  from  previous  methods,  and  not  an 
improvement  on  any  existing  system,  but  a 
refutation  of  old  ideas.  The  ncc'«sity  existing 
hitherto  of  concussions  on  trunks  and  aound- 
boaid  oheata  having  separata  reaervoin  with 
automatic  feed  from  the  main  bellows  and  other 
exfiensive  complications,  is  done  away  with,  in- 
asmuch an  lite  simple  primitive  condition  uf  the 
aaiversal  chest  ensures  aa  equal  wind  pressure 
at  all  times.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
supply  18  intennittent  by  means  of  feeders,  or 
eontinaoaa  by  a  Idnetie  blower,  the  preaniM 
board  acting  by  compenaatad  apriaga  »  prasti- 
cfilly  of  no  weight;  sensitive  in  its  response  to 
the  loudcut  staccato  chord,  and  ceasing  in  its 
preasnra  at  tiia  oloaa,  wi^Hmt  tiio  disagneabla 
pii'^h  inevitable  with  weiglits  and  a  flow  through 
a  trunk.  This  unique  condition  is  attained  by 
the  fact  that  no  oommonioation  exists  between 
the  prearare  and  outlet  through  the  pipe  valves, 
excepting  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  tlierefore 
there  is  no  current  or  definite  line  for  it  to  flow, 
the  principle  of  the  Universal  Air  Cheat  being 
air  under  pressure  in  large  volume  and  not  in 
limited  quantity.  Entrance  within  the  chest 
or  clmmbiBr  is  provided  by  means  of  an  air-lock 
where  all  working  ])arta  are  in  eight  and  within 
ea.«»y  rt^acli  T  i}>ular  pneumatic  and  electric 
action  are  used  according  to  circumstances.  A 
new  system  of  gravity  pin  oouplm  is  a  marvel 
of  simplicity,  and  perfectly  trustworthy. 

Tlie  rotary  tremolo,  adapted  to  pipes,  is  a 
new  feature,  it  docs  not  disturb  the  sjniech,  but 
affects  the  tone  after  it  iasuea,  which  is  a  more 
legitimate  method.  A  system  of  standardisa- 
tion of  pipe  valves,  pneumatics  and  other  parts, 
ensures  tlie  aoenrate  fit,  a  stock  of  which  ia 
kept  in  the  chest  to  renew  any  defect  at  atight 
cost  or  tronble  ;  thr-  wind  pressure  being  on  at 
the  same  time,  any  adjustment  is  easy  to  effect. 

Sft 
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The  draw-atop  action  is  pneumatic,  and  fhtn  is 
so  sliding  friction,  the  pi|je- valve?,  bf  inr  oPTitrw! 
npoa  *  hinged  flap  drawn  into  t«udi  by  a 
oollapriblA  imettmlio  and  amall  power  bellows  ; 
this  method  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
method  of  controlling  the  creBcondo  pedal. 
There  cannot  be  any  stop^  half-drawn,  or  partial 
Opsning  of  pipe-vaivea,  cither  by  the  primary 
key  action  or  through  the  intcrvmition  of 
ooaplers.  An  example  of  this  system  is  at 
Ruuid«ti  Chapel,  Kortfaampton. 

The  '  Casson  '  System  of  OROAK-BuiLniNo. 
—The  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Casson,  the  origi- 
nator of  this  system,  is  beat  knuwu  in  connection 
with  tiie  *  PontiTo '  organ  (see  Positivb).  For 
larger  organs  there  are  many  nrw  pffcct:^,  nnd 
the  resources  of  the  instrumeut  are  increased  by 
*ootavo  dnplioatioii,'  «  method  wbloh  differs 
niAtMlellx  frwn  the  onsatisfactoiy  expedients 
known  as  *borrowit(<T  •  or  '  trHnsmission.*  The 
stops  of  a  duplicated  inunuai  arc  luruished  with 
m  ootove  oonpler  end  an  «xtm  ootave  of  plpee, 
etc.,  to  nnmplete  it.  There  &Tf  Uvo  aets  of 
draw-stops  ;  the  first  sots  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  is  thnywn  out  of  gwr  on  tooehing  a  stud 
oalled  A  *  Mamud  Helpu*  At  the  aane  time  the 
second  group  comes  into  gear  in  conjunction 
wit  I  the  octave  action  only,  so  that  Iti-ft.  stops 
beoome  B-tL  and  ao  on.   A  valuable  resource  is 

tlie  melodic  treatment  of  the  Solo  Organ,  based 
on  Dawes's  '  Melody  Attachment '  for  the 
harmonium.  On  touching  the  *  Melody  Stnd ' 
all  the  Solo  Organ  is  silttQced  except  the  top 
note  struck.  Even  more  important  is  the 
system  of  '  Pedal  Helpe,'  by  which  proper  basses 
are  proridsd  and  oon^Ued  for  each  raannaL 
These  and  the  '  Manual  Hel{)« '  were  patented 
in  electro-pneumatic  form  in  1889.  The  speci- 
fication of  an  organ  built  by  this  tirin  for  the 
liondon  Mono  Sohotd  is  appended. 


London  Music  School  Orgcm. 

The  disposition  of  the  three  mannah 

follows : — 

Lowwt.  SoloMwHty  wS>y  SimIImMoh>  Choir. 
Mtrlltf.    Orvftt,  wttli  PoaiUv*  OrcMt  by  •x:U«  e  <lU9 

Dulcet  Or(M>  by  tt^er-aK^rti  I>uplii«UM. 
Upgv.  8w«ll._wlUi  "  "  "  ' —   


is  as 


*<.-llon., 
efTecU, 


Mtoal,  SO;  tiyd 

4;  ,  ' 
..     10:  . 


Ms 

St  .. 
S| 


la 


Omat  OasAX.  wlUi  eitrm  oetera  (or  4.  S.  tad  &  Wltk  S  aztn 


1.  I>oJc«.  mid.  r  .      ,  .91 

2.  Urisen  Prlaclp*!   .      .  16 
&  riMlaEMa»St.  bw  .  U  | 

L  OcUraa. 
IL  DflBrr  Manual. 

CoilsctlT*  CnMWMlo  fWUJ. 


tt.  I'rUiilp*! 


Pact 
8 
4 
4 
V 


1  T>ril<«ii.  UnorO 
%  tlvlKun  PHnctp*! 


IS 

s 
s 


a.iMUch 


4 
t 


IIL  OoUrw 

U.  U; 


1.  nolee  . 

S.  PUnto  Dok« 


MAaiul  Uatg^  III 


14 

8 


—In  V  1« 


IS. 

14.  Ibnaoato 


9.  AaoliM,  tvBor  C 
11.  Usnuonio  Flat* 
U.  itM<iphatM(llmiU«Ct»- 

rVKMt)  MMT  O  ~ 

Swall 

IV.  OcUtm. 
V.  MhMto  IbmmL 

Tremulant  fhttrhlng  pedaU. 
Oolltt-tire  CrnK^ndo  PwUl. 
lUnwa  Halp.  is  attocb  Solo.  d«U«lili>«  C^oir. 

CWMft.  by  oat»««  dnpllAUaa.  «xoa^  Vk. 

10.  Uctdleh  OadMkt  .  .  8  i  CUrtonM 
8.  AeolliiA  .  .     8  i  IS.  MwBtt*. 

11.  BARDorl    Flutf  ,     4  . 


V.  Middle  MmiuaI. 
VL  CimrllMUiiU. 

vii.  msat. 

1  H«lp  to  attach  Choir,  detaching 


SwBU,  with  extra  octara. 


.  IS  1 
.    S  '  ISl 


18.  C«ii'.i-ii  vii 
St. 

la  opw 

vni.  ocut««. 

Hanual  U«ip.  to  ^tuuih  tiwell,  d«tachlnf  Kcho. 

■cao,  bj  uctavg  duplication,  gzcapt  No.  SO. 

la  VloU      ....     8       1.  RahfflM* 
SO.  VoU  CatMt*  <Ama^    .    8  i  itt.  KiMtlao 


PiMX  Bitaa  OrfHi. 

U.  QuinUtOn.  13  pipu,  lA  Sl».  Vtolona.  tram  H 

ft.    length.    \n  Sa.  8uh-haai 

from  No.  aof  Uimt    .    33     31e.  VialoociaUa 

SB,  Op^n      UI^Mttt,  It 

Stpaa.  18  naMi  ftant 
.     .     .  .IS 

n. 

XI.  Ixiwrr 

l^rvei  Pedal  Halna,  oM  for 
Bpt<clal  Pedal  ' 


S 
« 

s 


14 
14 
8 


FSDAI.  Sous 


SK  Vtoloa*. 


XL 


1« 
a 

4 
4 


US. 


% 

4 
« 


A.  Anir«  CtifktMt,   Willis  k  Oo. 

The  following  specification  is  taken  fVoBi 
aoooont  oomoted  by  Sir  Geoige  Martin. 


DonWn  OpoB  ' 
Open  DIapaeoD 
Op«u  IMApaaua  . 
Open  D4*paaan 
Op«n  DUpaaok 
open  nupaaou  (wood) 
Uiiint 

KIQte  HariDoaita* 
Wind  pTwam— f 
7) 


IS 
8 
8 
» 
8 
8 
H 
4 


9  PrlnHpal 

ic      U'.  4jiiiat 

11.  Filtecatii 

IS.  Foomltar*.  S 

13.  MUtor^  a  OMk*. 

U.  Tn.tubow  , 

15.  Trout  bA.  , 
la  Clarlo*  , 

S 


s 

4 


Bwsix  (In  amta  cm*.  IS  rt«|N). 

IT.  Contra  Oamba 

.  14 

SS.  BckoOotMt.SMalB 

I8k  Open  Diapaaon 

S4.  PiftMBth 

.  t 

l!f  Liebtteli  Oadact  . 

•  1 

ict.  c«)«ti»  FMAiMe  . 

,  » 

211.  Sallcioaal      .  . 

<  o 

'A  Col  Qj^pean    •  • 

.  e 

ai.  Vni  Alirrli'* 

.  8 

•r.  Hautboy 

.  s 

Sik  PrlQclpal 

4 

•M.  riarion  . 

.  4 

WiBd  rratranL— FltMi,  Si  \iuibim ;  Baada.  7 
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tr»  Ouaba 


FICito  H^riDUDlqW 
Piinctp^      .  . 

Corao  dl  r 
Cor  AB(Ula 


•outh  aidaat 

FMt 

.  16  aft. 

8 

8  97. 
8  38. 
8  W. 
.8 

Wind  prworr.— 34  tnirhm  throa«bot]t.     The  Contok 
fanMrljr  the  Pe^Ul  Vluloui-  JMuf  the  froDt  plpon  of  lb* 
to  M«  ftddad  to  thU  manual  in  pUc*  of  the  Uoxirdoa. 

mrch.  north  ilde  ol  ohaiiMk  ISllai*— •! 
Mu.  40  tu  »  •wall  box). 

47.  Cor  AnvUia  . 

40.  Truiiit»-t  iT'iha)  . 
4U.  ((f-hi-^'-i  ftl  1  11-*'  , 
SO.  l^iroo  (U  Baantto 
51. 

ax  VMtol 


.  4 
.  4 
.  « 

.  8 

8 

OMBba. 


40.  vm»Wumtm»tim    .  8 

41.  C<jDc«rti>1fitaHArncBl<iiM4 

4a.  iml-i-uIu  ....  I 


43.  UpcD  IHapMOB 
4C  Oiunb*  . 
41.  Coatm  racotto 


8 
9 
1« 
14 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
• 


{  ItMda— Oiiitra  Fuotto  and 


TVBA  mtXh  ManttiLl.  .1  <itapi). 

18  I  M.  Tub*  Major 


-Jb— Tb«T«l»  lU>or.  8  fMit.  and  Clarion.  4  httH,  ar« 
IB  flM  elMaMl,  and  ar«  vlndwl  17  iocbea  I n  the  treble,  and  144  InehM 

In  th^Wi;  the  >.th.T  thrr^    I>.,uMf  Tut*.  IB  (wt.  Tll^^^*'*'*! 

Tii)>«.  4  /.ft  itjiti'i  M!  till-  i^iuuf.-i  (jk-iTT.  hK>  IOC  •  tana  ol 

preaaare  (or  the  treble,  aixl  'JO  tocbea  lor  thm 


Altab  Oboam  (pUrad  frcNB  Soto  kaft  s 

Ma  of  abaooal :  4  rtepa  b  awttt  feM). 


PlBAI.  (In  Dorth-eaat  quarter  gallerjr  <>(  <lom«,  10  itopa). 
63.  Doable  Open  Diapaaon  .    32     ft^  rrlii'  iiAl 
84.  Open  Ulapaaon  .  16 


as.  Opas  DtatMoo 
•1  VlolofML  Opaa  Dlapaaoa  U 
TlolonMilo  •    4  . 

Wind  Pr«raia.-nMa.  M  iMkaa  and  •  tacbw 

t  4  tacbM ;  Boaibardoo  and  Chuion,  W  ini 


14 


m.  Mistara.  S  rankai 


incbaa. 


itra 


Pboai.  (ante  WMlavdi  on  north  ilda  of  chanoal,  S  •4opa). 

71.  Tlolooa  .  .      .    16  1  7«.  (VUra  .  .      .  8 

74_  g^nr^l.m  .    16     77.  Ophlclel'l*  .16 

fl,  QpaD  l>i«i>ae<>n  ■    IB  1 

Wlud  I'n^w'irea.— Fluta,  ^  Incbaa;  aanl,  IT  inchaa. 


C^LTLtaa  AKO  AcOl 

Swell  to  Oreat  8ot>X>cUTa. 
BwaU  to  OfMt  Unlaoo. 
•viU  to  OmAtMflt^Mwth 
MoteS««d. 

gwTlI  to  rhnir. 
Ih.:..,  T  jV.o  Oreal 
Chaooal  Tubaa  to  OrMl. 


lUts  (Dfmw.ate9a). 
Bw«ll 


Or«M  natoaa  to  C«n>poelttw 
rvlala. 

Coupler  for  SwaU  FWiaU,  nnltlaf 
rtolo  to  Hwall  fMtokb  bat  464 


and  Chaneal  Tnbaa  to 

 t — on  and  off, 

k  to  rwiala.  lliraa  »p«iklnf  tah**  to  8uc- 

 itoFidaU.  cantor,   l>»i»iil.  CjintorU,  In 

Swell  u>  Pedala.  oooaaoUon  with  the  (vo  aldea 

(;rc*t  to  PeJ*!*. 
Ch'.lr  tu  Pwlala. 

Pi»T,.!.«  (aaiu.uhle».-eto  Solo:  4  to  Bw«U ;  S  to  OM*t  4  to 
Cb»U;  4  to  foba.^  In  addltkw  to  *^f?)L  ftg* ^y'jTj^j^^ 

Speaklnf  Btopa.  77 ;  Total  Draw.etopa.  96. 

The  following  stops  represent  wh*t  remain 
of  Father  Smith's  work  of  1696; — Onat — 
Doable  Open,  16  feet,  and  Open,  8  feet,  and 
psrt  of  the  Principal  and  Fifteenth.  Choir- 
Part  of  the  Contra  Gaipba.  Dome  Pedal — Pre- 
sumably the  Prinoiiial,  8  feet  (metol).  A  soli- 
tuy  open  diapason,  16  feet,  in  the  Dome  Pedal, 
remains  of  Bishop's  work  in  1826  and  1849. 

The  draw -stops  are  arranged  rsrtiosllj. 
There  are  two  gu-mf^inm  In  ths  oiypt,  which 
8ui)i>lv  thn  wind  for  the  portion  of  the  or^an  in 
the  chancel,  whilst  the  pedal  stope  and  tubas 
in  the  dome  are  serred  bj  one  of  Ifr.  Hugh 
Swanton's  hydraulic  engines ;  the  Altir  (Sdho) 
is  blown  by  elsotrio  sgsiuiy. 


trutmkuUr  AtUif.   W.  Htu  *  8oH. 
^is  aotion  of  the  Celestial  Organ  is  electric, 
on  the  systefti  invented  by  Messrs.  W.  Hill  k 
Son,  the  connection  being  established  by  meuiis 
of  a  tmall  oshls  SOO  foot  in  length. 

The  stops  of  the  Celestial  Organ  are  actuated 
by  means  of  ivory  stop -keys,  with  a  sliding 
motion,  placed  over  the  left  jamb  of  tho  oonsols. 
These  have  a  very  small  movement,  and  can  be 
manipulated  with  extreme  ease.  If  desired,  the 
whole  of  tlie  seventeen  stops  can  be  put  ou  or 
off  by  one  movement  of  the  finger.  The  key 
contacts,  electro  -  pneumatic  movement  at  the 
sound-board,  swell  pedal  movement  and  draw- 
stop  movement,  are  all  on  a  new  principle. 
cumnt,  which  is  very  small,  is  derived  from 
three  accumulator  cells,  which  can  bo  re-charged, 
when  required,  by  means  of  a  miniature  dynamo 
•ttaohed  to  tho  blowing  engine. 

All  the  stops  of  the  Celestial  Org^n  are 
enclosed  in  a  swell  box,  »nd  are  vmoed  to 
appropriate  aoftness. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  organ  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  brass  resonating  f?<^nRS, 
thirty-six  notes,  which  are  likewise  placed  in 
the  swell  box,  sad  are  itniok  by  meun  of 
electro- pneumatic  hammers.  Some  quaint  and 
remarkable  etfects  are  obtained  from  this  stop. 

The  wind  is  supplied  from  three  reeervoirs, 
at  different  pntmm,  fdaoed  below  tiio  sound- 
boards, and  fed  from  zinc  wind  trunks,  carried 
along  the  Triforium  floor  from  the  main  organ. 

The  electric  toueheo  of  bolli  maDiul  and  podol 
key  boards  are  instantoMOQi  m  action. 
XhofoUowiqgiothooompletaaiwdfioatioa: — 


OBMT.COtoA. 


I.  nMbto  0S6B 


(1). 


Feet 
16 

8 


1  Open  DIapaaon 

metal  .... 

X  Open     DlapaaoB  (3). 

metal  ....  4 

i.  Open     DtapaM  W, 

metjd  ....  8 

6.  Hohl  FluU.  wood  .      .  » 

a  Prtadpal.Mtol  .  4 


14.  Gadacki.  wood 

1ft.  Opao  Dtapaaoa.  matal  . 

16.  Kcraulophon.  metal 

17.  Dulclana,  metal 

la  LUbUoh  Oadackt.  wwMl 

la  " 


3B. 
26. 
tl. 


7.  HarroonleFIato,  BMtal  4 

a.  Twelfth,  metal  *| 

0.  rtttaaoth.  Mtal  .  t 
la  lllxtank4i  ~ 


11.  OonUa  Trampalk, 

II  ~ 
13. 


1 

8 
8 
8 
4 


IS 

s 

4 


OOtoA. 

ta  HaaoB  Vhita,  woad     .  4 

fl.  Boabe  Vlnte,  wood  4 

Si  Harmonic  Orni«hiim, 

tueliil               ,       .  4 

lO.  Contia  Fafotto.  metal  16 


OOtoA. 


Double  IHapaaen, 

WIKOd  .... 

I>ouble  DIapaaon,  trable, 
njptal  .... 
Open     DtapaacM  (1). 


16 


Opaa 

metol  . 
Bohr  Flvliw 
metal 


SL  Vote 


16 


33.  Rohl  nvta. 
.14.  Dulc«t.  matal 

35.  Frlnclpal.  metal  . 

36.  IJeblleh  Flute,  metal 

37.  Flftawitli.  matal 
aa  lUstami,S 


s 

4 
4 
4 

s 


lOn  hfarlcr  wind. I 

44.  Doable  Trumpet,  metal  14 

41.  Oannrnm.  awtot      .  S 

4a  CiMtoaiMlil    .     .  4 


eou>.  cc  to  A 


43.  Oatnba.  metal 

44.  Rohr  Flate,  wood 

45.  Mablleh  Fluta. 

46.  Harmonlo  FInta, 

(In  a  Swell) 


48.  Clarlotirt,  metal  . 
4a  Vox  Humana,  matal 

(Ob  baavT  wind) 
•a  TSbftMlahilk, 
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(U|kt  vlnd  Kmnd-baMtl,  df  th 
cUvl«r.) 


CSLHTTAU  CC  to  A. 

ilOi  ooaplm  n 


— ^  ....  18 
iL  Pottbl*  IhiWkiw. 

in«tal  .  .16 
Bt,  FUuUi  Trarvno,  m*t«]  8 
M.  VloU  <U  (>»ralMi.  loctai  8 
H.  Voix  Ctl^mU,  BMtal  8 
S«.  Uohl  riuU.  wuad  .  8 
S7.  DulcUiuk  Coract.  6  nnki. 

Th«  following  ttops  are  krail 
•bU,  when  (iMlral.  on  thr  lolo 
k«ybo«rd.  thii»  furnlihluf  an 
UuUpciuUiit  iiMtruBisnt  of  two 

^  ^      ««.  I* 


•ad  n  «u  b« 


98.  Cor  dfl 


(On  hm^irr  wln^.) 
81.  Uvmuiiic  Tnmyali 


92  MoMtU.  imUI 

83.  H«rmouio  Otaa, 

tM   V.  i  Hum 
06.  Bi_ 

s 


4 
S 


s 

8 


68.  IV)ub]«  Open  DUpaaon, 

.           .           .           .  » 

40.  Opon  IiUpuon,  wood    .  16 

70.  Otwri  UUpnion,  metal  .  16 

71.  Bounlon.  woud     .      .  16 


7». 
W. 
61. 


m  OIlMtial  ta  Mh  lUatuL 

DO.  C«lMtial  to  4th  Vaiiual. 
ill.  Sua.  51  to  ST  on  Sth  Manual. 
92.  N'oa.  en  to  07  un  4th  Manual. 
•3.  Calwttal  Octave. 
•4.  Calartlal  6ub-OcUr«. 

Tan  PnnimaU* 
radUBtopa. 
■•van  OomMMtlM 


flw»n  to  OrmU 
Swell  OcUt«. 
Swell  to  Choir. 
Bolo  to  Great. 
Orwlto  PwlaL 


000 to  F. 

74.  Vloloueallo,  wood  8 
Reed  Bound-hiiard*  iheavier 

WlUfll. 

78.  Oontn  PimaiM,  mate!  a 

&  gw'w^  — ta  .    .  M 

77.  TnmmA,  watM  .     .  • 


■ICMrtofHteL 

Ml  Moto  r^ifad. 
ML  Solo  Ortare  to  Padkl. 
87.  Swell  Tremulant. 
68.  Solo  TrwaaUat. 


'Cmanai.  Omoa*.' 

I  as.  C«l««tial  to  Solo,  Octov*. 
I  m.  Celcatial  to  ~  ' 

Octare. 
,  97.  Caleatlaltej 
I  88.  Tramali 

I  aa  witid. 


TKe  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  f!aviour,  SouiK- 
teark,  London,  S.E.    T.  C.  Lewis  k  Co. 

The  foUowing  partioulan  were  oommanicAted 
to  The  OrtmmlM  amd  Choirmader  lij  Dr.  A. 
Madiloy  Richardson,  M.A.,  F.R.CILO., 
and  clioinnAster  of  St.  Sayioar's  t— 


awM*400toG,tl 


1.  Contra  Viola  . 
I.  IVMiniun  . 

6.  Open  DLapaaon.  No. 
4.  Open  Diauaaoti,  N<i. 
Ik.  Stopped  Diapaaon  . 

7.  Oatmi 

W 


16 
16 
8 
8 
8 
• 
4 


6.  Fiftta  Hmrmtmimm 

9.  OoUeaQoliit 

10.  8aperOcUre  . 

11.  Cornet.  3,  4,  and  |p 
ISL  Miztun.41 

la  


VMt 

4 

;  ? 


•wELi.  (CC  to  C.  61  notaa,  14  tUif^. 


14  Bowdon  .  .  i6 

15.  Open  Dtapaaon  8 

16.  Kohr  Flote  8 

17.  Vlole  lie  Omnbe  8 

18.  Voix  C^Icte*  I  Tenor  Cl  H 
18.  Oelcen  Principal  .  4 
9k  Bobr  PlOte  4 


2L  FlauUoa 


aa.  |nj(t«^4n«i 


as.  Oontm 

M.  Rom 

■i5,  OIk* 

'Jfi  Vdii  Humaine. 
.7.  Clarion 


10  k«r-tmicbat  for  oouplera  and  flzad  comlii 


Cwtm  (OC  to  C.  61  note* 
«L  LtoUMhOodMt    .     .  16 
W.  Otigm  PHarlpal  .  6 

SO.  SaUclonal  ...  8 
31.  t>alclana  ...  8 
Sa.  UaUleh  a«Uct    .     .  8 


10  .tu^ilj. 
163.  SAllrnt.  . 
64.  Klautu  Tr»ver*o 
tt.  UebUch< 
36.  UebUdlC. 
«7.  XUtmi,*! 


16 
1 


Solo  (CO  to  C.  61  notea.  10 


lA.  FlOta  Rarmoniqua  8 

38.  Vox  Ancelira  ...  8 

4a  Unda  Mart*  (Tenor  C|  .  8 

daOwAMteitmMrQ  .  u 
to 


4.T  Trotnti.«nr  jg 

44.  Clarinet        ■       .       !  8 

46.  Urcbeoti-nl  C)^«Je  .  ]  8 
41  Taha  Ma^nA  8 

47.  Thmpette  UarmoalqtM  8 


VanafOOC  to  f.  som 

48^  196li|^^ 

Feet 

48L  OlWtBMM     .  . 

.  S3 

KIut«  Baaa  . 

A  lUlor  Vtoloa . 

.  S3 

FiufcB  . 

60.  Oraat  Ba« 

.  16 

61.  Violon  , 

.  16 

S6. 

PoMNM  . 

M.  8ab  Baaa . 

.  16 

m 

S3.  Dulclana  Baat 

•  M 

Ml 

S4.  VioloDoello  . 

.  6 

Oocnna  (I0|. 

61  Swell  to  OrM*. 
67.  ialo  to  Oraat. 
m.  ttMltoCMi; 
m.  ■ototBBwtfL 

70.  SoloOetara. 


t« 


61.  Choir  to  PadaL 
6Z  Great  to  PedaL 

63.  8w«U  to  Pedal. 

64.  8olo  to  PwlaL 
66.  Choir  to  Oraat. 

AoCMOftlH.  —  TlWMllMit 

•Mttt  tpadak  Iw  tetanilwM*. 
»hla  eembhuittotia  ;  ordioary 

Rvell  pedal  for  Solo;  balanead  aadtha' 

pnlal  for  Hwell ;  halaooad  pedal  for  which  It^la  It  lacta:  tke 
for  CTMom^  OTer  entire  onran.  whole  of  the  metal  pipv  are  of 
lBa«dlll(tao8olo.well  nhuttem  ;  the  l«t  •polled  uietal  ;  thr  m* 
iManttrtaeUOD  la  alectro-jukaa- 1  ia  made  of  amk,  troia  Um  dancaa 
to Jitjoliil  a<  ttotata  Mr  Artte  W.aS» 


atalU;  the  welfht  of 
tba  aottra  orv*D  i  •  :<  1 1  n 
tho  axoaptiac  of  the  Tuba  JUcaa 
\>9  TroTopatta  '~ 


winfl  f-if 


SBBCKimON  OF  KS7-IOUCH  OOMBINATIOKa 

OuttOMurPK. 

L  ttnatto  Fadal.  oa  aad  eft 

1  Op«Dl>iapa«ni.Mo.a.6reot; 
Stonpod  DUpaaon.  8  feet.  Pedal 
— Vlulun.  16  feet;  Hub  Baaa. 
16  feet ;  Plate  Bate,  8  feet. 

3.  Open  XMapaaon.  No.  1,8  feet; 
Open  DiApaaon.  Mo.  8,  8  feet; 
FIfito  HarmoolqtM,  8  feet :  FlCite 
Harmonlmw,  4  fieet.  l'e<lal- 
Qreat  Baai.  16  feat;  Sub  BaM. 
16  feet ;  Plate  Baaa.  8  feet 

4.  tkrardon.  16  fa«t ;  Open  Dta- 
paaon, Mo.  1,  8  feH ;  OpMi  DUpa- 
ion.  Mo.  S,  8  feet ;  Stopped  Dia- 
paaoD,  6  faal ;  PIQta  Harmoniqua. 
6  feet;  OcUve.  4  feet.  Pedal - 
lla)«  Vloloe.  62  fort  :  Onat 
■aaih  MlHll  TIatoa.  itM 


Sab  Baaa.  16  taot;  VIolaaiealli, 
8  faet :  Plate  Baaa.  6  laaC 
B.  A<id»-Oaak»Vlai^l4aMt: 

Uctave  Quint,  61  tat  ;  BiVar 

Octave.  'J  feet  ;  Trmnpet.  B  feK. 
Peila!  a-iil.  (,reat  HaaB.3Sfeet , 
Dulciana  tiaae.  1«  taat  :  PtaUk 

4  feet:  Pwaaa^Mtat. 

6.  Addai-VWI  Oral.  r«fci 

Pall. 

7.  Oreat-FlOU  Harro  ci^o. 
8  feat.  onlx.  BvcU— Oboe,  i  l«ei . 
Bohr  Piet^  8  foot.  Padal-«ab 
Baaa.  16  tat  OonpUr  6weU  la 

PedAl. 

&  Swell  to  Great,  oti  and  «C 
S.  Solo  to  Oraat.  aa  aad  aC 


SwvLL  OaaA>(I6|. 


1.  BwaU  to  PadaL  oa  aad  oft 

Oawto.  SlNtKdal-Aib  Baaa, 

16  feet. 

X  Open  Diapaaon.  Sfeet;  Ruhr 
PiOt^  8  taet ;  Bohr  FlOte.  4  feet ; 
Oboa.  6  tat  I  Viule  d«  Oamlie  nlT'. 
Pwlal— 8ub  Baaa,  10  feet :  Piute 
Baaa,  6  feet. 

4.  Adda  —  Vlole   da  Oamba. 

16tat. 

&  Adda  —  Bonrdoa.  Ifl  toats 
Flaattna,  a  feet;  Hon.  8  tat. 
Pedal— Adda— Oreat  BaM,I4tak 

6.  Full  Hwell.    Prltl  44<to 
Major  VIoloB.  aa  teat. 


Oaum  Oauair  (141. 

!•  OMrta  Pedal,  on  and  off. 

%  DaMaaa,  8  (eet ;  Lieblich 
Oedact,  8  feet ;  Pedal— Sub  Ban, 
16  feet ;  DuMana.  16  feet. 

S.  Hallrtrmnl.  8  f(.et  :  lliilrUn^. 
8  feet  ;    Lirlil    ti  lie-iait.  S  fret 
Ltoblich  (itxliu  t,  4  (eet.  Pedal- 
Sab  Baaa.  16  feat;  Doldaiia, 
16  feet ;  Plate  Baaa.  8  faet. 

4.  Oelfen  Primliw.!,  6  feet ; 
Salidonal.  8  f.-^  t  :  Diiliian*, 
8  feet;  Uebllch  (Jedaet,  8  fact;! 
Flaata  T>a»aiaa,  46Mt{  liahUeh 
Oadaat.4toii.  Padat-Vlobm, ' 
16  taat ;  Sab  Baaa.  14  feet ;  Plate 
Baaa.  4  feat.  i 

5.  Uohlieh  Gadact.  18  feet; 
Oeicen  Principal,  8  feat;  Baltcl.: 
onal.  8  feet;  I>iilotana,  8  tat: 

•  tatsBaltak' 
Mt«mk4tat(i 


I  7.  TIato  4a  Gam  be.  h  tn'.  acd 
|VoteC«aate.Sfeet.  i.u:>.  cuir 
— Datdana,  8  feel .  UeUlch  Oe- 
dact.  8  feet  Pod^— Uoidaaa 
Baaa.  16  feet.    All  ooai^cre  eft 

a  B<}hr  Fiate.   «  f**t  ;  Volt 
HumaJiie,  8  (eeL    fhoir— iKil  i 
ana,  8  feet  ;    LicbUcb  tiedact. 
1 6  faet,  Padat— D«MN%Mto«t 
Choir  to  PtdaL 

8.  Horn.  8  feet,  oaljr.  ClMir— 
Halidoiial.  8  feet;  Uebllch  Ge- 
dact.  6  feat. 

to  r-'''  * 


4(a6t| 


Ueblich  Oodact.  4  feet.  Pe-ljil— 
Violon.  16  feet;  8ab  Baa.  16  bet ; 
Plate  Baaa.  8  faatt  ilata.  4aHl 
ft.  Full  Choir.  Kdal— TMaa. 

le  feet  ;  »\ih  Baaa.  16  fe«t  :  Inilil. 
ana  Baaa.  ]6  fret  ,  Violon^-eOat 
8faeti  Plate  Baaa. 8 feet ;  Plata. 
46Mt. 

Y.  liahilch  OadaeU.  16  feet. 
8  feet,  4  feet.  7  feet.  Swell— Opea 
I>lapaa<.)ii.  8  (eet  .  Robr  Fl<~ita. 
8  (eet.  Pedal-Sub  Baaa.  16  feet; 
FluU  Baaa.  8  feet. 

8.  Uebllrb  Uedacta.  8  feet  aad 
3  feet  Swell— Robr  PUHa.  8 tat: 
Viola  de  Gainbe.  8  feet.  PMal— 
Sub  Raaa.  16  feet.  8 w^ I  to  Pedal 
9  l)ul--iai»».8f»*t.  onlj.  Pe.lal 
— DalcUaa.  16  tat.    Cho4r  la 


1.  Solo  to  Padal,  OB  aad  oft 
2  K-lQte  HariBoei^ne,  6  ftat. 

.1.  Fiat*-  Ilarmoniiine,  8  f«»t  ; 
Plate  H»rii„  i>l, 
4.  OrcheatnU  Oboe.  8  feet. 

s.  Plate  Hanmmtvm,  a  tat : 
ClariDct,  8  feet. 
6.  nilto  Harmaal— a.  a  toat; 


UkOmll 

m 

7.  Vo«  

Maria,  8ft)c«. 

«   ntte  Hi 
Cor  Aiiirlal-.  16 
Oboe.  8  fee*. 

9.  Tromboaa,  14  t^  t  -.  T<iba 
Macna.  8  fkeC:  TVoeipette  Bar- 
■Boelqiia.6faei. 
. Jftftyboaa.  la  ant: 
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boinivtfd  (nmi  tb«  I 
f  rum  the  Vvimt  Sub  I 
•VSLI.  Uau*a.-Tkt  VMi»4l*1 
ot  (tflDf  tone. 

Cbocb  Omav.— The  CMnllr  of  four  LleMlcb*  hM  »  tone  of  peeBU&r 
nflMnMiit. 

Oboav  —  Tb<-  tone  nf  tbr  •■iri  rwda  U  rery  drllcmto.  Tb« 
Ailnuita^  »f  tbr  ('4ir  Ariyl'i>^  aiwuikinc  16  (mt  pitch  U 
•Tid«at,  vtiwe  la  cuiuUukUun  with  th»  Cluioci,  Ubu*.  or 
Vtall^  it  mur  te  vmaA  tat  rmioMu  orchmttml  olhctt.  Tboa* 
■Biinitnwiil  to  Wnite  TafaM  My  fa*  dlwppotntwl  vith  tb« 
baavjr  raed*;  th«r  nitirh  l»w  puvvrfu)  thAn  Wlllii'i.  t>ut 
on  tbAt  Bcvoant  frhAii"  iiHir>-  tttiKmllv  URpfal.  The  Tu>« 
MacM  i*  ol  (uU  rich  tooa.  and  at  toe  dScct  Id  chonU  «h«D  tbs 

k«K  to  alMid.  fh»  UnnMM*  HaiMdmM  la  * 
«laM  taMrttoa  ol  «h*  anfeMMTlfaBiprt.  TImIwo  taftChMr. 
when  OMd  U>  rrinferc*  %hr  fnll  nn«t.  a4rl  hroxlth  and  nuMaiv*- 
MH.  without  dn>vnln4(  thr  lliif  wiirk. 

kt.  OnOAW.— Th«  Great  Haw.  XI  (aet,  mad  Omt  Bma.  16  tnrt, 
ar*  on«  Mtd  tha  atma  aat  o(  pipaa.  wamOiam  l»  octevaa.  Tha 
MA>or  Vlolon,  33  faet.  VloUm.  16  feet.  Md  VtoloBoeDo.  8  faet; 
tha  Mub  Baaa.  16  lei>t.  IU««  Klatt>.  fl  fmt.  and  Flut*.  4  (eat ;  the 
Contrs   Poaaune,   S'i   f<-<-t,   mnd    fomtine,  16  (ert ;  and  the 
n<.iti»ianl».  Ifi  tn-t.  »rvl  Trumprt,  "J  (wt,  are  all  torrowed  In 
th»"  r^int'  in.\iin.T 
The  orvaiv,  though  unfnrtunatrly  plaoed  tn  a  chamber  whan 
MUiy  ot  the  aoft  aflkcta  are  KmI.  U  •  maetarpleoe  o(  Toidnc.  and 
aaKllaaa  dalifhtfn]  eomMnatlona  mar  be  produced.    Tha  ooat, 
tndadlng  tbr  rrM-tlon  of  »  rhAii>>-^r    ■* in  tMva.     Tba  Wind  l0 
aap|>llad  bjr  a  r'/t-iiy  •ti^-Iik'.  i|nv<ji  I-;  «  it<'r  fnaii  tha 
ti^fgij  0(k,  at  a  preaaore  o<  700  Ibau  to  lh«  w(uar«  Inch. 

St,  Margaret'^  Church,  Westminitir, 

J.  W.  Wai  KF.R  k  Sons. 

The  instrument,  built  to  the  specification  of 
B.  H.  Lemare,  Esq.,  F.R.A.1I.,  F.B.O.O.,  the 
Ute  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  church, 
stands  in  the  north  aisle,  occupying  the  two 
easternmost  arches,  and  has  a  16-feet  frontage 
being  wwt.  The  electric  Mowing  macMneiy 
and  feeders  are  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  church, 
and  the  wind  is  conveyed  along  the  aisle  roof 
to  the  organ.  In  addition  to  the  two  oontiolUng 
wind  leeei loirs  in  the  tower,  there  Me  ei^t 
Inige  leeeifume  in  the  oigan  itielf. 


Doohle  Open  DtapMOB. 

wond  ,  .  .  . 
Op^  (Hapaarm.  larsi^ 

Open  Diapaaon.  uoall  . 
Onihartxal  Flute  . 
Wald  nut*  . 

Vtirte  . 


a  PHnciml  . 

9.  Twelfth  . 

10.  PiftMrnth 

11.  Mliturv,  3  rrnaka. 

12.  Double  Tnunpet 
Ifc  ~ 
14. 


4 

»l 
3 

16 
8 
4 


Bwnj.  Oboar  <14  utopa*. 


1.  IJrWuh  B<.>anloo  . 

16 

9   M 1 1 1  iirr.  4  rmnka 

%,  Open  Diapaar>n 

8 

10.  C'uQtra  PoaauM  ^haavy 

a  UebUch  Ufldact 

8 

win4)      .     .  . 
11.  PoaaoM  (kaKV7  «M)  • 

M 

4.  Bcho  Oamha  . 

8 

S 

8l  Votx  CileetefTMMrC)  . 

8 

la.  (Oirw  ... 

8 

6.  FluU 

4 

13.  Vox  H  utn^iia 

8 

7.  rrtlMliial 

4 

14,  Clarton  (baavy  windj  . 

4 

a  winifc    .    .  . 

S 

>Oma«  (II  atoprt* 
I  la  Separata  SweQ  I 


1.  QQlBMea 

2.  Oamli*  . 
S.  IHUdaM 

4.  VosA^ralla* 

a  " ~  * 


16 
6 
S 

s 
s 

4 


7.  VloJa    .      .  , 

8.  Ptocolo  .  .  , 
a  Clarkiaet 

Ml  OnUatralOboa  . 
IL  TWba.  haaT7  wtad 
pared  for)  .  . 


Pboai.  OaiiAir  (11  atopa). 


1.  Double  Opaa  Dia  paeon. 

wood  .... 
1.  Opaa  DlasawB. 
&  Opaa  Dtofaaoa. 

a  Bonrrtntl.  wmd 


a  Ontnt.  vcKKl 

e.  Ste 


T. 


1.  OfMtto  rtdal. 

S.  Rwpll  to  IVIal. 
1.  Choir  U.  PnlaJ. 
4.  Cbolr  to  Oraat. 
aeMOtoOraaa 

fteMOto4 


M 

ts 


8.  Flute,  wood  . 

a  Bouibanla,  omUI  {pn- 


la  ItaaibMM^ 

wind) 
II.  Trumpet, 
wlad). 


9.  Choir  nnlaon  oi 

10.  Swell  8ub.<Vta' 

11.  SwaU  OcUve. 
la  S«aOwtfaM«6 
la  tkaMvlMtto 
M.  ttamksSto 


4 

t 
8 
8 


8 
« 

16 


BwiOOivaa. 


Stopa. 

SU  ComMi 
Stopa. 

P1v«  OottbtnaUon  Pedala  (1 
Stopa. 

Plra  OambiaaUoo  Padala  to  Pedal  Otsaa  I 
Wwa  OmMwmXkm  Fwlala  to  Chat*  Omaa. 
Oonbia  Aetliw  Fadal  oantraOlnc  Oraatto  VMaI  ( 
Balaooed  Swell  Padal  to  BwaU  and  Chglrl 
Cumpaaa  of  Manual*.  CC  to  C,  61  notaa. 
UoupaM  of  fedal.  COC  to  O.  U  notea. 
redai  Board.  radtatU^  and  concave. 
All  Stopa  run  thrtnwhottt  the  full  ConipMa  o< 

except  No.  8  SweU  and  Na  4  Choir. 
Tubular  PiMruniaUo  Action  anpUad  to 

I)f»w.aloo  Artloa  •««  aU  JlMMl  OMmUn 


1896.   8L  Alban  thr  MaHfr,  Bnoke  Stmt, 

Ilolbom. 

This  or|^,  a  divided  one,  is  placed  on 
either  elde  of  llie  ehoir  in  the  norlli  and  eontli 

chapels,  and  is  played  from  the  south  side. 
The  instrument  is  by  Henry  Willis  ft  Sons, 
the  well-known  hrm  of  organ  bailders,  and  the 
aotion  it  their  moat  recent  form  of  tubular 
pneumatic.  The  wind  ia  supplied  at  varying 
pressures  by  three  of  Mr.  Vincent  Willis's  patent 
hydranlie  engines.  Tlie  organ  hea  fear  fitrnti 
filled  with  spotted  metal  pi|)es.  The  diaw*stop 
knolns  are  of  solid  ivory,  and  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  46°.  Four  Manuals,  CO  to  A  ;  radiat- 
ing and  oonoave  pedal  board.  Eight  Compoai> 
tion  Pedals,  four  to  Swell  and  four  to  Great. 
Two  Swell  Pedals,  one  to  Swell  Organ  and  one 
to  Solo.  Three  paenmatio  pistons  oontroUing 
the  Swell  to  Great,  Solo  to  Great,  Great  to 
Pedal.  The  manual  keys  are  of  the  very  beat 
description,  and  the  entire  organ  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  szamplee  of  what  a  cihudi 
mguiibonld  be. 


1.  Double  Dlapaaoo  . 

2.  Open  Ulapaaon.  How  1 

5.  (>r«'n  Diapaaon,  WO.t 
4,  rUraU'l  Flute 

C    KIi  t"  HJU-nioniqtM 

6.  Pnadpal 


la  LlaUidi  BooRlaa 
14  Oal«an  Frlodpal 
IB.  UebUch  Oedact 
14  Balldonal 
17.  Vox  Angilte  (T« 

la 


Omut. 
Paat 


16 
9 
8 
8 
4 
4 


7.  Twelfth  . 

8  Klft«M-nth 
»   Mixture.  3] 

la  Double  Trumpet 

II.  Trumpet 

la  Clartoa 


Feet 
SI 

s 

IS 

s 

,  4 


■C) 


16 
S 

90.  xistomSMsfea 

n.  ContmnMVM  . 

.  IS 

8 

IL  C<)mop«»n 

8 

8 

'A  naatt-  > 

8 

.  8 

1 

m.  omm 

.  4 

«  I.)-i.llrh  Oedact 
as.  Hohl  FlOte 


8  I  ao.  Uahlioh 
8     81.  Concert  Flolt 
8    SL  rtoaolo  . 


M.  Contra  Bonntun 
4a  OpaalNi 
41.  VIdtaM 


.  IS 
.  IS 
.  IS 

Covi 


48.  UcUre  . 
44  Vlolooarilo 

4a  MUton^Si 
4a  " 


4 
4 
S 

e 


e 
e 


8 

e 


47  Swell  to  Oreat. 
48.  SweU  to  Choir. 
4».  BalolvOrMl. 

Ba 

81. 


aa  Okotr  to  Pedal, 
sa  Soloto  PedaL 
81  Treniolaattoi 


Forlfc  JfMir.   J.      Walob  *  floiin. 

This  organ  was  originally  built  in  1829  bj 
Messis  Elliott  k  HUl,  and  impcoTsd  about 
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1860  by  Uumn,  HOI  k  Bon.   TtM  nMhrnkm 

having  become  coiiipU'trly  worn  out,  the 
neoesaity  for  renewal  fttforded  an  opportunity 
Ibr  tli«  ralKtitatioii  of  aa  mtirely  n«w  nhenie, 
with  the  result  that  only  the  case  wipckftnd  the 
best  of  the  old  pipe  work  are  incorporated  in 
the  present  instrument. 

Originally  the  oigniiat  was  placed  at  tha 
choir,  or  east  front.  The  new  organ  is  con- 
structed with  the  console  on  the  south  side,  so 
that  the  player  is  in  touch  with  both  choir  and 
nave. 

The  fcp<lera  of  the  new  bellows  arp  worked 
by  four  byiirauUo  engines,  the  necessary  water 
preseore  being  obtained  by  pumping  water  up 
to  a  cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  north  transept. 
The  power  for  this  is  derived  from  the  gas- 
engine  that  was  used  for  blowing  the  old 
mgan. 

In  outward  appearance  the  organ  is  unaltered, 
except  tliat  the  swell  box — which  was  prominent 
abov«  the  top  of  the  oaae — ^haa  bean  turn  away, 
thua  Mmoiving  a  considerable  obatrnetioii  to 
the  view  of  the  east  window  from  the  nave, 
and  so  effecting  an  important  improvement  as 
ngMda  tiie  interior  of  1^  minater. 

Okbat  OmaM  (OoaapMi  CC  to  A.  88  Note*). 


1.  DoDbU  Opn  Dto- 


a  DuuiOon 
S.  Opma  tMlpMoa 
i.  Opm  UUpMoa 
S.  Open  DUiaaon 
a  Opra  DUpMOD 
?.  GAinte  . 

a  Wkid ; 
a  stopp^l 

1ft  O^Vt  . 


M 

1« 

n 

H 

n 
n 
8 
fl 
S 
4 
4 


M 

M 
H 

te 
as 
as 


FMt  ripw 

la.  HMncmic  Fluta  4  SS 

la  T««Utli      .      .  1|  88 

14.  PIftocnUi  .  .  S  as 
]».  Pall   Mtxturr.  4 

rmaku  MS 
1&  Sharp  MIxtun-,  S 

noka  .174 

17.  Dooble  Tranpet  16  M 

la  Pomuna     .      .  S  BS 

la  Trampat    .      .  S  SS 

.     .  4  « 


a  omd 

a  Horn  DU] 


M— on 


4.  BUippMt 
a  Krbo  (iunte 
ft  Vols 


a  Itala 


M  «  I  ft  nftMBta  .    .  t 

S  «  I  Ift  DttteiM*  Htatm. 

8  as  I         S  r»nk* 

8  n      11.  PullMllUrr.Srmnk. 

8  as  I  II  DoBhia  TnuDpM  16 
U.  Tnrawi*    .     .  S 

S  «    14.  Hon  .     .     .  S 

4  iS    1ft  Oho*  .     .     .  • 

4  M    la.  ~ 


174 
174 
W 


SS  ft 


OOtoA,  flBMotM). 
ft  Oanuborn 


4 
4 
4 
S 
• 


IS 

s 
s 


as 
as 
as 


as 
as 


•  m 


4.  Open 
n>«tel 

a  Vlolonc, 
a  IhilriMM, 

T.  S«b-taM 


16 
IS 
14 
U 


90 

ao 

SO 

SI 


ccctoV.lSMaalk 

A.  Buiurtfon  M 
a  ()aint  .      .      .  10| 
la  OcUva  8 
II.  Plata  .      .      .  S 
19.  Oootn  Trombone 
(npper  18  Dotea 
from  Na  13>  S2 

13.  Trotnbooa  .  16 

14.  OootT*  Vl^oMo  .  M 
1ft  Tromh*  .  S 
IftCtetaa     .     .  4 


as 
ao 
ao 


n 
ao 
IS 


1.  Rwall  tnOmt. 
i  Hwi-ll  Ui  c:hoir. 
a  Bolo  to  Urmt. 
4.  SwaUOeUTM. 
ft  S««U  SaMtoteTC. 

ft  aiMttui 


a  Solo  ihilv(Vta««L 
la  Ur«*t  to  tmimL 

u. 

IftOhrfrto] 

HI 


OoasiaATKUf  Ptmn  PtSAUk 

■^bt  Klactro-Poauntatie  Coinliln»tion  Platooa  to  Oraai 
Stona. 

DoaUa  AeUn«  PUtoo  'Onrt  Orf^n  Bcada  oo  muI  off.' 

Pour 

Stop*. 
Threa  R 

Stop*. 
Btfht  Kleotra> 

Stopik 

8U  Klactro-PMOluUe  OMnliiMMIaa  Mdala  DvpUaM^ 

Plvluoa. 

Tbr  cotnlitnatlona  r>(  atiip*  upon 
alt«r»bt«  by  the  argntii.t.  ttir  meekSSArt 
*«(il«lUy  ptouad  la  tbe  ouckaoln. 


(Al  OoaUa-Aettnc  Padal  contrDlHsc  Or 
(B}  Oovplar  'OrMt  PUtoaa to  PcdAlOoc 
iO)  '  PatUl  Bmm  to  Swall  OrfM.'  wliaiakr  tlM  OrfM  i 


Mto  Padal 

rOoBibbiatloiu.' 


ba  oootroUad  lo  auitabia  oorabtii»tloD*  (not  ptoaaarlly  th«  i 
tboaa  aMoeUtMl  with  the  Orcatl.  by  eltber  Ute  H*cll  PUtuit*  «r 
Ca«nb4o*tkM>  PMnU 

By  djswinc  -  B.'  l»rlDf  ■  C  '  undimwn.  the  Oratt  aod  PnlaJ  8tMa 
■ra  rtmoltanamialy  eantrallad  by  aithcr  Ptatona  or  Pcd&U.  By 
laaTlnx '  B '  undrswn  tba  Platona  kflbet  tba  Ormt  OrKu  Stop*  only, 
and  Com  hi  nation  PnlaU  afliKt  Partal  Stopa  only.  Tbe  tiwil 
C^itobliiatlon  PcclaU  brln<  *imply  dupllcmt«au(  tba  Swall  plstoaa. 
do  not  aSbot  tba  Pedal  Organ  naleaa  'C  la  4i»vb.  wbtdi  eoaiMia 

Tbara  to  alio  a  Craaeando  KdU.  M«ch«  OK  «b*  Halaa  nS 

mmblnatloTU  from  soft  to  full.  affKtinf  aino  tb«  ftolo  Tabaa.  Oraat 
t"  Hwell  to  Orral.  and  Sul"  tc>  (irrmt  Couplrrn,  in  aiiproprtatr 

ortlar.  thua  anab4ln(  the  playw  to  Incraaaa  hU  organ  tram  man  to 
tall,  or  Hm  aarad.  or  to  antai  tka  «waaw4o  at  any  point.  «ltbo«t 
totMhlag  a  atop  or  plataa.  aad  m  mnmufiti  m  to  tarn  i  " 


1899.   Norwkk  Oalk$drvi. 

NoHMAir  &  BBAUk 

The  whole  ofgaa  oonaistBof  flve  mattuala  aad 

seventy-eight  stops,  including  couplers. 

The  console  is  placed  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  inatramentt  ttma  enabling  the  eigaaiit  to 
liBve  a  view  of  the  whole  building;  both  seat 

and  west 

The  builders'  patent  tubular-pneumatic  action 
is  applied  to  the  whole  oi^ui,  with  the  ezoeptioa 
of  the  Echo  Orf^an,  which  is  contrdhni  bj  Asir 
latest  electro-pneumatic  connection. 

Iben  are  aixteen  aonnd^boards  arranged  as 
follows  : — two  for  the  Great  Organ,  two  for  the 
Swell,  two  for  the  Solo,  one  for  the  Choir,  sera 
for  the  Pedal,  and  two  for  the  lik^ho  Organ. 

The  following  etopa  from  the  old  ofgan  ham 
been  included  in  the  new  instrument :-  - 

Pedal  Organ,  Double  Open  Diapason,  twen^* 
five  old  pipes. 

Oiien  Diapa.son  (wood^  nine  old  pipeik 
don,  thirty  old  j>ii>es. 

Choir  Oigan,  Open  DiajHUion  by 
Harria,  formerly  in  great  organ. 

Stop]>ed  Dia|ia.son  (the  oldaat  Stop  Id  tiht 
organ,  maker  unknown). 

Gamba  to  Tenor  C.    Nason  flute,  partly. 
Great  Organ,  Open  Diapaieii  bj  Byfield. 
Swell  Organ,  Bourdon. 

The  pitch  of  the  oigan  is  a  semitone  lower 
than  the  old  Philhannonio  concert  pitch. 
The  wind  is  supplic*]  by  a  gas  engine  placed 
the  Ckthedial,  which  wwfca 
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pnmpi,  the  preann  being  convyed  in  pipes 

to  the  north  triforium,  and  there  used  to 
operate  four  hjdmilic  enginfls  which  are  under 
th«  ImmeiiHito  oonM  «f  tiM  organist  at  the 
keyboard. 

The  following  ia  a  complete  specification  of 
the  organ,  which  consists  of  five  Manuals,  from 
OC  to  0^  il  notM,  ftDd  84  oetftvw  of  oonoftTe 
and  zadktingpedidBr  fkmn  000  to  0, 88  notes. 


B 

a  00  old) 


» 
u 


a 

SI 
61 

SI 

61 

n 
d 


1.  Douhlr  Open  DUpaano,  «Old  .     •     .     .  W 

2.  <^>p«n  t>i»pMon,  wuid  M 

X  c>iN-n  Dlapaaon.  metAl  M 

4>  DulrlAna,  wtiod  .......  16 

S.  Bounlon.  wood  16 

a  ViolonedkkMlit  • 

7.  Umm  Fluta,  wood  • 

Contr*  Kni»«n»>.  prvputid  for  .  .St 

8.  TromUjiir,  iiirUil  .  ..  .16 
a  TnuBpot  (putly  derlvod  Irooi  Mo.  6),  metal  .  8 


» 
S 
8 
8 
« 
4 
4 
S 

e 


Pi  iiilSSS AonaMmna  (10  itopa). 


10.  tieMloh  Bounlon,  wood 

11.  OpTO  UUput^o  iuUi  pipe*  ex  Ormtt, 
IS.  HUiup««l  DiapMon  (oM  pipe*  »  Choir),  wood 

15.  ih-ll  aaro)»  (uU\  pipm  ex  Cboir.  Tenor  C),  metal 
14  Ixilclsna  (i>M  ptpea  ex  Choir.  Tetxw  C).  iiiptai 
l.'i    Sij-yn  Klutp  (part  old  piiw:»  tx  (."holrl.  wi«»l  . 

16.  Harmoalc  (iemaham,  metal  .... 

n.  ~ 


ISL  IVMihle  Open  DlapaiKni.  metal  ....  16 

'JO.  Opeu  Diapaaon,  So.  1,  metal   ....  8 

SI.  Open  I)tapa«cm.  No.  3,  metal    .      .      .      .  B 
Open  DU^Moa,  >o.  3  (old  ptpei  ex  Oimt), 

metal   8 

ei  Hotel  n«te.  wood  ...  8 

•1  stopped  DtapMon.  «w<  .      ....  8 

S.  Principal,  metal   4 

96.  Kiate  Harmoolqne.  Mtal       ....  4 

K.  TwmUOt,  totttaX   H 

:  :  :  :  ' 

SDl  TVtnitOe  Trumpet,  bmIbI   .....  16 

ei.  Tn  iiiln,  metal  .  8 

H  ClMtea.MUi   4 

35  Bounlon  (oW).  wt»i<l  .       .....  16 

M  Open  DiapaaoD,  No.  1.  metal   ....  0 

36  Open  DlapaMQ.  No.  %  matal  ....  8 

X.  Uebltch  Oedaet.  metal   8 

S7.  Sallcional.  metal   » 

88.  Volx  Olaete*.  2  raokr^  mM 

88.  Principal,  mrlnl   4 

40.  I.if-i.Ii'-h  Hul>-.  Hiatal   4 

41.  rifteaatb.  meUl   9 

«a  Mix«ai%SiMk6.aNM  

4>.  OoatmftMtiMobaMilal   16 

44.  Hum.  metal      .......  8 

4!>  <>Iaj«.  metal   8 

4a  Clartoo.  metol  .  .      .      ...  4 

■sSk  swIbI  .    «    •  e 


61 
61 
CI 

« 

61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
ISt 
01 
61 
SI 


61 
SI 
SI 

SI 

61 
110 
61 
61 
61 
188 
61 
61 
SI 
SI 
SI 


4a  KlOte  Hara»onli|ne,  metal 
4a  Vlate.MM     .      .  . 
Sa  Fist*  BaraeoUitM.  I 
SL  OrabMtnU  Oboe.  a««al 
sa  TahAKlnbUla.  mcUl 


8 
S 
4 

8 

8 

Hat.  4S  I 


61 
SI 

SI 

61 

61 


53,  (tnh  Baaa.  wood  16  13 

54.  r'ontn  Viola,  metal  16  SI 

•ft.  Oamha.  metal  8  61 

sa  bakar  FlOta,  metal  8  61 

sr.  Uad*  Marie,  ptw»  Un  8  110T«DorO 

8a  Vox  Ancellea.  2  nuika,  pore  tin  .     8  110 

80.  Viola,  pun'  Un  4  61 

sa  Hannontc  Piooolo.  pontlB  ....  9  61 
SI.  Itonacwdc  Ti  mmfm,  S  SI 

sa  Oomet.  6  rsnka,  ««fMW^  ■wW     *     *     *    .  '5 
6S^  Vox  Hunisn*.  pure  MB     <      •      •      •      •     S  SI 
•4.  (M'nifv.  ' 
Sk.  (Jctavn  Coupler, 
sa  Tr«iri<il:>nt. 

The  whole  of  the  ptpca  of  the  Kcho  Onao  aie  escloeed  in  a  8w«ll 
box  placed  at  the  extrHiM  aaat  wS  «<  tto  ttttmtam.  and  opmlwl 
tram  the  mala  keytnard  bf  mMM  of  •l«et*«.p(MWMtt«MUaB. 
▲  aeparate  bellow*  with  hrdnMdlc  moi^^r.  wnrlcpH  tnm  '^"'■'^■■V 
«»lar  main,  mppllea  theBebo  Orir^n.  TIkj  •hkuh  for  bloalag  ft 
li  VMM*  dJillMl  fm  tkOM  MSVlyUv  the  main  oryan. 


Choir  to  Pedal. 
Great  to  Pedal. 
Swell  to  PrdaL 
Solo  to  Pedal, 
n.  Kcho  to  Pedal. 



67. 
68. 

sa 

ia 


74.  Choir  to  Oteat 
TS.  bolotoOrMt 
7ft.  HwellOcUTa. 
77.  Swell  Platona  to 
Uun  PwlaU 

m  ana  rUkmB  to 


PanuwUe). 


Oompoai. 


An  CoMMuno*  Psoaia. 


S  Pietana  to  Oroat 
S  natona  to  Swell  Oi^a. 
S  platfliup  to  tfhirii'  Omim. 
•MMmhSsMsOu^ 
B  PMoM  to  Vmb  Oivut. 
1  Donhle^ttiig  PUV^n  to  Orrat 

to  Padal  iViuplrr. 
1  Double-acUnc  Piston  to  8weU 

toQreat. 
1  DonfatMoUiw  PMoa  to  Solo  to 


5  OompOKltlnn  PedaU  to  Pedal 
OrK»ti  (acting M'p.irateJ/.  or  in 
oonneetloa  with  the  Oraat  and 


Ttamnlaat  by  IM>1  fbr  I 

Organ. 

1   Uuublr  '  KTtlof  OompoalUoa 
Pedal  to  Omi  to  Mai 


ttrtOpi^  IS  M 

M  ..  8  „ 

10  ..  4  ,. 

4  ..  9  M 

5  »  TMlMM. 

Slap«kti«a«<«a 

14  < 


,  M 

,  IKl 
.  610 
.  844 


Mil  SMS 


Setopa.  Pedal 

•    .,  Choir 


878 

UM6 
306 
964 


lMU4Mi 


The  Farith  6%urcA,  Great  YarmmUh, 
J.  J.  BlllHt. 


Feet 

1.  Doable  Op«  DtasaMi  BtM  16 

a  Bounlon.  metal  and  wood  IS 

a  Open  Diapaaon.  No.  1,  metal  and  wood     .      .     .  S 

4.  ,»         «•          ,,  9                             .      .      •  S 

8.  „         ..  3,  metal            ...  .8 

S     .,  ,.  .,   4     „   8 

7.  Harmonic  Klutr.  mi  tal  and  wood      ....  8 

a  OlarAbfll*.  «<M.|    8 

a  stopped  Dlapajam,  wood  8 

10.  Frtnelpal,  metal    ........  4 

11.  Barmodie  Flute,  nalU       .....  .4 

U,  Twelfth.  lorUI  9| 

18,  KlfWiith,  meUl  9 

14.  MUtuie.  metal.  4  raaka  


P1pr« 
46 

se 

n 

BS 

as 
u 
es 

ee 

M 

M 

58 


18  Boardon,  metnl   M 

IB.  Open  I>l»paaon.           MtolaaAvWd     .      .       .  S 

ao  aaMlSI   8 

ZI.  Hoh!  FL.U-.  wood                                                        .  S 

Tl.  H'.. 1  >i«paaoa,  wood   S 

SI.  nuriilM,  metal   S 

84.  Volx  C<>lei>tea.  TriHirtXMStl   S 

98.  Principal,  metal    4 

36.  Ba»b<-  Klutr.  ihcIaI   4 

JT.  Klft«-riilh,  [11.  Ul    9 

as.  Mixture.  4  rsolu.  metal  

sa  OwteFIWiiM«.in4tol   16 

aa  BotB.  metal   8 

81.  Cornopean,  metal        ......  .8 

38.  Oboe,  metal    .........  8 

33.  Clarton,  OMtal   4 


34. 
36. 
3rt 
37 
38. 
3H. 
40. 
41. 

4a  _ 
4a  Oiv 


Cmoi  Oma». 

LirMich  Bourdon,  wood  aaS  Mlal    .                .  M 

Open  Dlapaaun.  metal  .«.••.-  8 

Kcruulophon,  metal   8 

Holii  nute,  wood   8 

I innjk.  metal   8 

Uulce,  metal   8 

4 


FlatiLWoaS  .     .     .  . 


44.  Qntntatflo,  wood 

4b.  Haniinnlo  Flute,  metal 

4<;  Kcho  Uulclana,  metal  . 

4i .  ^  <jx  Ancelica,  Tenor  C 

48.  Klauto  Trarerao.  metal 

48.  Harmonic  Plocoln,  nirtal 

SO.  Contra  Baa«>on,  mrtal 

61.  Orcbewtral  Olxie.  metal . 

Sis.  Vox  Humana,  aetal 

•a  aartooeC  metal  . 


t 

a 


18 
8 
S 

e 

4 

9 
16 
8 
S 

s 


68 


as 

4A 

&N 
M 
W 
333 
58 
BR 
Ml 
5H 

as 


as 

as 

u 

w 

w> 

M 
86 
80 


88 
S8 
88 


68 
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as 
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OBOAN 


Imm 


»7 

fte. 

ma. 
«o 

81 
«L 


n.  Doable  Opsn  DtopMon.  wood 
se.  Open  DU,pMon,  wood 
Open  DUpaaon, 
Violons,  MQtxl 
I)ulcl«n».  meUl 
B«>unlitn.  wood 
I'riui  iiml.  wtxid 
VlolouocUo,  woa 
riate.  wood  . 
Cootn  PoiMD*, 


FMt  ris 
.   ■  I 


Pe«t  NoUt 

.  a  30 

.  U  10 

.  It  M 

.  le  so 

.  16  3D 

.  16  so 

.  •  m 

.  •  M 

.  8  SO 

.93  SO 

.  M  M 

.  •  « 


OMnrLKM. 


«7.  8wdl  to  Oraat 

8S.  Swell  to  Cboir. 

an  Solo  to  OxmX. 

n,  Obolr  to  Onmt. 

71.  Omt  to  Pert*)  I  right  lidel. 

71.  Ore&t  to  Pnlal  (lettridt). 

73  Hwrll  to  P.tlnL 

74.  CboU  to  fNKUL 


Win 

uid  P«d*l 
One  IVUglTl«itaU 


Tt.  SolotoPediO. 

77.  aoloa«bO*«M«u 

78.  Swell  to  Onmt  0«t»« 
TV.  BweU  OcUre. 

m.  SwaU  TremnlMit. 


OmIwI  (tTinc  full  Swell  , 
Three  AatonuUo  In(M«iMU«MMt 


Org»n. 

Crrt.  .11  I  .  ('.-.Ul  to  Swell  OrK»D. 
Crv^x  nao  PedAl  to  Solo  OrfkO. 

The  wind 
(oUowe  ;— 
Okkat  OUA      Floe  work.  Ml 
•wau.  Omav.— FliM  work.  A 


a  Inches:  a<«()e. •  Inebea. 
•  iDchee;  Reede,«iniL 


18  eoaplen.  «te. 
81  dr»w.atopa. 

The  tnatnunent  l**  dirlilr.!  ODv.  plkced  b«bln<l  Mch  ilde  o(  the 
■telle  in  the  ch»ni.'<.''l-  KAch  unpui  U  encluMxl  In  en  «Ufai>i«t« 
I  fli  wliieiinl  o^.  The  ecreene  of  the  old  oir&n  form  back 
■  Of  tho  new  one. 
Thf  iwtlon  U  lh«  tnillrf^r'n  patent  TubuUr  Pn«»uin»tlc  nystem : 
Mui  hi»  rrr-rntly  l«t<  ril<-l  iiivpntlon  in  the  w»y  of  Ktop  control  U 
•ppliMl  to  all  the  etope:  thle  Interehaogeable  oomblaatlon  acttoa 

Aloa(»lde  eM*  HMBwa  pMon  ti  »lMwl  *  tfay  red  knob,  th* 
B(««)nB  of  which  flxr*  nn  the  pUtou  Wr  "tope  previoaalj  drawn 
Mlonclnt  to  that  iD»tiuiil.  ..... 

The  wind  U amnled  bf  two Moftmnt  laaa,  prMwltod  fer »^ 
Mglne.  all  phMd  In  •  «|HMls  MMtaC>  Mlft  a*  mim 


Waruriek  CoitU, 
Ikoram,  Hopx-Jom  4  Oo. 

The  whole  of  the  organ  !•  oontrolled  hy 
aleetrioity  from  a  movable  oonaole  (or  key  deak), 
resembling  an  harmonium,  and  <>nclosed  in  a 
carved  oak  case.  This  console,  which  stands  in 
the  gnat  hall,  is  provided  wMi  four  keyboards 
for  the  hands,  and  one  set  of  keys  for  the  feet. 

The  lower  manual  controls  the  Great  Organ, 
the  second  the  Orchestral  Organ,  the  tiiM  tiie 
Boho  Organ,  and  the  fourth  the  Solo  Ocgan. 

There  ia  also  above  this  latter  an  anziliuy 
row  of  keys  for  controlling  the  stops. 

Each  of  the  ksvbotids  hie  ft  'doolik  tomb/ 
bi7  nMu  of  wUoL  fhft  oigMiiit  ii  enabled,  1^  ft 


further  pressure  of  the  finger  to  make  any  note 
or  notes  eonnd  mora  loudly.    By  tliis  means  it 

is  possible  to  obtain  accents  and  sforzandos  from 
the  fingers  and  to  emphasise  the  melody  or  other 
part. 

On  each  koyboild  ere  to  be  found  a  number 
of  short  supernumerary  double  touch  composition 
keys,  which  enable  the  organist  to  move  tiis  stops 
and  oooplors  wtthont  lifting  his  hands  from  the 
keyboard  upon  wliich  he  is  j)liiying. 

Under  each  manual  there  is  placed  a '  suitable 
bass'  tablet  When  one  of  these  tablets  is 
poshed  inwards  it  remains  in  that  position,  and 
the  pedal  stops  and  couplers  forthwith  group 
themselves  so  as  to  provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the 
varying  tonee  of  llie  manual  npon  wUdi  tte 
organist  may  at  the  time  be  jilaying. 

Upon  pressing  inwards  the  suitable  bass  tablet 
under  any  other  mannal,  the  fiiet-named  tablet 
is  liberated,  and  the  pedal  bais  becomea  in  ton 
suitable  to  such  other  manual. 

Depression  of  an  independent  Pedal  Stud  at 
the  ligiht-hand  aide  of  the  keyboerda  tbrom 
out  of  action  all  the  suitable  bass  tablets. 

Above  the  stop-keys  are  provided  a  little  rOV 
of  ivory  switches.  These  switches  can  be  lit 
(either  befim  or  daring  the  use  of  the  oi|^)  in 
such  a  manner  that,  upon  touching  the  ad  I ibitum 
keys  provided  on  each  manual,  any  couibiuation 
of  stops  and  oonplen  deiirad  oan  be  brought 
into  play. 

A  '  atop  switch '  is  provided,  both  by  key  and 
pedal,  by  means  of  this  contrivance  the  action 
of  tbe  stop-keys  may  be  suspended  at  will,  and 
any  new  combination  of  stops  and  couplers 
thronghoat  the  entire  instrument  may  be  set. 
This  latter  oombination  ia  brought  into  play 
instantly  by  menly  touching  the  atop  switch. 

The  electric  action  connecting  the  keys  with 
the  pipes  is  so  rapid  that  notes  can  be  repeated 
more  qnioUy  than  ia  poaaibia  ttpon  tba  fiBMt 
pianoforte. 

Over  a  hundred  miles  of  eleotric  wire  hare 
been  used  in  the  uoustrucUon  of  tiie  oigaa. 

Tlie  wind  pressures  need  an  aqnid  totm 
inehea  and  to  five  inohea  OfiM. 
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Reeultant  Dan  ((rote  BotoK  TarnialiMl 
Open  Dlapaeon  (pMtlj  DDB  Qltelfc ' 

epedal  metal  ..... 

VIolone,  tine  and  tin 


Hourdnn  ipertly  frotn  Solo).  TMnlaaad  wood 
Cello  (exieneioal,  Ua 
TlhtaClMMfti 
Opblel^d*,tBftl 
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1. 

a 

4. 
ft. 

a 

7. 

a  Tui* 

a  Clur^'in 

10.  Great  to  Pedal. 

11.  Onanlnato 
la  IcaotorMaL 
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14 

la 
la 

17. 

la 
la 

90. 
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OobIi*  Tthle  Claa«  (from  Pedal 
Opan  Dlapaaon,  wood  and  nwdal  ■ 
TtMa  Dura,  rarnlahad  wood  . 
TlMa  Claiua  (from  Solo), 
viol  d'Oich««trt>  (from  Pedal  m4 
Mated  Viol,  t 
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Principal.  ntxH-t*!  mrtal  < 

Opt>irI.'i>1r,  fn  »  HweU  Bi«(£raBr«dalaod  Solo),  epedal  metal  M 
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OrclMBtfml  to  ( 
Orchcatral  to  U 
IchotoOrmi. 
Mw  to  Oimt  OcteTSL 
ttUrt  to  niaka  tlia  Pwtel  atopa  Md  eouplan  kutoAAU- 

tMy  prortde  a  •alUhU  \mm  to  tb*  Oraat  Xaa  ' 
OMfel*  touch  compodtton  k*r«  for  Oimt  0||m  t 
Ad  IMttun  douUa  tuurh  ktj  for  Or«*t 

MdCMplera. 
DtKlbl*  tooeb  krj  to  brinf  TutM  ■oo.' 
DouhU  touch  key  to  tok«  TahM '  ~ 
DouUa  toocfa  ktj  to  hri^  r  ~ 
"  Urtotokar 


00  too, « 


n. 
la. 


M. 

3S 
» 

as. 
». 

«D. 
41. 


*  .^^^'^^  Ctew*  (f lom  Hiitol  mod  goto)^  irmrntAil  wood  18 
JJUmA  Ootoet.  .pottod  Bwtol  8 


Viol  d'Orcbwtra.  tin 
Viol  OJrat*.  TMior  C.  tin 
FUuto  Trawm,  apottMi  iii«t»l 
.  CUrinet.  •iMcUi  and  apotlad  metal 
Ovaopaui.  •paetat  HMtal 
Orchntrml  OkMb 
8ubOcto«K 

K  i.  t..On»wll»IBiah. 
Kcbo  to  Owfci>wI  Unlaoa. 

Bcboto 
■cbo  to 

Tr<?mul»nt, 

1  Tki>l-t  t<:i  TOMke  the  pBdml  itopi  and  Coaplara  aatoaiatl- 

to  tb*  Orcbmtral  Manual. 
Orfan  »li<im. 
k*7  for  OroheatnU  Urfaa  atopa 

aAd  Couplan. 
1  Double  touch  ktj  to  brln(  Rcbo  Coupl«n  '  on.' 
1  Doubk  toaeh  ki^  to  take  Echo  Cooplan  'at,' 
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•  Mmiiii-i  ui  rnaie  io«  rsoai  icopi  at 
mlljr  prorld*  »  aiiltahto  bam  to  i 
S  Daaito  tM*  k^yw  fer  OnkMtnl  I 
I  A4  NMtoM  do«bto  toack  k*r  for  ( 


ootoca 


41 
44. 


BO. 

•1. 


iMnoinn*,  vood  and  tpottcd  metal 
Kcho  HaliHocial.  ipottnl  mvtal 
VOK  AnmilUm,  Taoor  C.  apoUad  metal 
Qatatadaoa.  apottad  maUl 
Oar  ABflala.  Un  .... 
Oboa.  apottMl  matol 
Vol  Humana.  tfiMtt  wM  . 

Hub  Octave. 

Octavp- 

Orcbeatiml  to  Icho  Bab. 
ONkMtMl  to  Icte  UalMB. 
OKkaatral  toSeho  Uaiaon  (aaeoM 

Orrbeatral  to  Echo  Octavr, 
Trrumlant 

1  Tahiet  to  make  tba  Pedal  atof*  and  Ooaplara  antotaaU- 
^  _        fn«M*  •  MHkkto  kMB  to  tka  Beho  MaauaL 
f  Wwggfcg^  — yiniUutt kara lor  Bebo  ManiMl. 
I  Jm  mtllmmmifMit  toock  kay  far  Kcho  Orcan  atopa  and 


57  Viol  d'Orrhmtre  'partly  fm«n  l"»dall.  tin  . 
!tH    Tit>ia  ("iiii^  v^rnl•hcd  woml         .  .  . 

90.  Ophieldda  (aataoaionl.  la  a  Bwell  Box  (partly  (nun  Fedal), 
aaaammul^  

Ml  TAa.  in  a  ■wall  Ben  (parUy  (ram  Fadal).  apaetal  matat  . 
n.  Clarion  reztenalon)       ..  „  m  . 

ML         Ofrbcatral  to  8<:>lo  HuK 
Ml        Orcheatrat  to  (tolo  l'iil»on. 
M.        OrebMtral  to  8olo  Oi-u\f. 
Ml        Trexnnlant  to  Tibia  CUoaa. 

I  Tahiet  to  make  the  Padai  atopa  and  Oompli  ■nlniiMtl 

eaUy  prorida  a  aoitahla  haaa  to  tha  Soio  ManvL 
1  Jd  MMhwi.dMiUa  tOMk  aMRportttw  kmf  Ig 


r>dal 


16 

a 
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1  Stiid  to  rmifT  th» 

•to»awitoh{J;^ 


1890.    /fill  d'  San. 

The  Town  Ham,,  Sydxet. 

Tlw  CMe  ia  of  f^at  size,  and  holds  in  the 
oontre  the  82-ft.  metal  pipes  of  the  double 
Open  dutpason.  The  organ  contains  128  speak- 
ing stnps  (tliis  number  including  the  new 
'chimes'  and  'thunder'),  14  oouplera  (2  of 
wldeh  an  ftTuUUe  by  meUM  of  pedala),  3 
baluiced  awell  pedala,  and  8800  pipea  and 
▼OL.  m 


chimee.  There  are  33  pneumatic  combination 
studs,  6  oombination  pedals  to  the  Pedal  Organ, 
tremulants,  etc. 

After  the  erection  of  the  orj^n  a  few  nltera- 
tiuns  were  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  oigaoiat  at  that  time,  tiie  kte  Mr. 
Wicgand.  The  chime  ia  compoaed  of  thirty* 
eight  steel  bara.  Tlie  vox  humane  has  been 
removed  from  the  Choir  to  tlie  Swell  Two  4.ft. 
8to{i6  on  the  Choir  (voiz  offleataa  aafl  TioUno) 
are  now  8  feet.  Tlie  8-ft.  trumpet  OH  tho  SwaU 
has  been  removed  to  the  Choir. 

The  blowing  appaimtoa  !■  worked  by  a  gaa 
engine  of  8  h.p.  Tubular  pneumatic  action  ii 
used.  The  effect  of  the  64  ft.  stop  is  said  to 
be  truly  marvellous,  and  its  expreaaion  very 
diatinet  in  apite  of  ita  volume  and  depth. 
The  instniment  took  three  years  to  build  ;  and 
it  was  stated  at  the  time  of  ita  erection  to 
have  ooat  £16,000.  The  specification,  which 
follows,  ia  taken  from  a  diagram  of  the  key> 
board,  atope,  piatmn^  and  peiUla,  pabliahad  bj 
the  organiat : — 
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Feet 

I.  Contra  BourdoD  iTenorC)  91 


S.  Bonrdua 
I.  Doable  Opaa  DUpaaoe 
4.  Open  DlafMMoo 
>.  Opao  DIapaaoa 
a  Opon  IMapaaoB 
T.  OSW  OfeMMnii 
a  ttmoBtoFlBto  . 
t.  VloU      .      .  . 

10.  Bpiu  noto  . 

IL  Oamte  . 
la  Bohl  riOto 
la  Bokr  noto    .  . 
14. 
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lA.  BamuHUe  Rnto 
la  Prtudpal 

17.  Octoira  . 

18.  nFiiiahoni  , 

19.  Twflfth. 
90  Fifteenth 

SI.  Miature.  3  r*tik< 
a  (-yinbal.  4  ranks. 
23  Hbarp  Mlstwik  4 
a*.  Furnltare,  • 

25.  Contra  PoaMHW  . 

26.  IViwunr .  ,  ^ 
87.  Trumpet 


BwiLL. 


9.  Double  Open  Diapaaou 

10.  Boardoo  .      .      .  . 

11.  Open  Dia 
aa.  Viola  dl  I 
as.  Sallolonal 

S4.  IhilcUna 
33.  Vox  Anifvllca . 
M.  H.>bl  Plate 
S7.  Oemahom 
38.  OrUre 
3W.  Harmon  le  ftato 
•to    Kohr  Fl/kto  . 
41.  Twelfth  .  . 


55.  f..ntrml  

an.  Oprn  DIapaaoa 
ST.  Dauiiia 
M.  Duldana 
W.  Klanto  Tramw 
80.  Hohl  PlOto  . 
81    Bounlon  . 
r>1   Vi.ihno  . 
83.  Voiz  041aate8 . 
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41  F)ft««nlh  . 
43  H»nii<mic  Piccolo 
44.  Mixture,  4  laaka. 
4ft.  PumltoiabB 

46.  TrombOBa 

47.  Baaaoon. 
40.  Horn 
4a  VoKHaiaaiia 


81.  Otoa 

82.  n»rt>.n 

5.-t  TiiUlplrt 


^  I  64.  SwaU  Tranulaat. 


18  BL  LtoblMO«teel  .  . 

8  88.  Twelfth .... 

8  87.  Firteenth  . 

8  '  88.  Duloet  .... 

a  68.  Dul<wt  Mtitare.  S  rmnkj. 

8  I  70.  Baeiwon . 

8  71.  Trunipa8 

8  TtL  CUrloMt 

8  ,  7a  Oboa 

4  I  74. 
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7S.  Rourdoci  . 
7Al  Open  Dlapaaon 

77.  Violin  DIapr — 

78.  FlaatoTteT 

TV.  Doppal  r' 

80.  Stopped  : 
Ml.  V|.il»       .  , 

82.  Ooto«-e  . 
aa  HavtoTravMo 
rtato 


88.  Contra  Pairotto 

87.  Cor  AtiicUio  . 

88.  Corno  di  Baawtto 
Orchretral  Oboe  . 
Harmonic  Tmaipat 

"'""•SS!?-    •  • 

i'"ii^ra  wka. 

ClArinri  Til)* 
OarUkma.  38  Steal  Ban. 
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VT.  VIole  d'Atnoar 
08.  (.<n<la  Mitrla.  a 
W.  Liebllch  Uedaci 
URL  VMad 


101.  Kcho  Dnldaaa  Cornati 

4  ranka, 
109.  olockaimpW.  4  nak» 
loa  fiMMM  ...  1 
k    .    .  a 

So 
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Mtb  Double  Opeo  DlkpMOB. 


lot,  Doabla  Opm  Dttpajoo, 

mota]  .... 
107.  Ountn  Bourdon,  wood 
lOB.  Opan  DtafMoa.  wood  . 
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lit.  Dalduft 

IIS.  BonnUm 
114.  QutnU  . 
IM.  OeUv*  . 
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117.  Violoncello  . 

118.  Bourdon  . 

119.  TweUtb 
laO.  rnmUnt 

121.  Mixture.  3  rftokn. 
in.  Funiltur*.  4  i»aka. 
isa.  MUIn%  ' 
Itt.  "    ■  ~ 
lis.  Oontn  Po«t 
lae.  PonuD* 
137.  Troinhm* 
laS.  Bmwoo 
19.  Trnmpal 

m.  ~  ■ 


Peat 
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Bi 
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OOOrLBM, 

19BL  a««ll  OeUT«L, 
im  8eIo  OcUv*. 
MO.  CholrtoOrMl. 
141.  Solo  to  Choir. 
14S.  BvflU  to  Gbotr. 
14S.  Kcbo  to  8w«U. 
144.  M^toOrMt 

Bolo,  T  to  Otair,  ami  9  U 

Bcbo. 
0  IV<Ulc  8«|»r4a. 
Cboir  TKHnttlMit  tv  PwUl. 
Ttm  tor  »8lo  t»  Bwtib  tXm  kt 


131.  Ormt  to  Pfdal. 

13S.  8««U  to  PodaJ. 

13S.  Choir  to  FMaL 

1S4.  Solo  to  PMaL 

139.  SweU  to  OraAt. 

m.  fkdotoOrMt. 

137.  B»«U  Sab4)ctoTtt. 

Kngtiwor'i  Blnal. 
Condnctor'n  Klf<rtric  Ba 
ll»nu»U   CX;  Ui  c. 
PKdal— CCCCC  to  F. 
•  V^MMMUe  OonUiMttoB 
tBOvnt  Orfu.  a  to  Swidl.  7  tol 

The  largest  organ  in  the  iratld  ftt  the  pnwnt 

time  (1906)  is  that  built  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Art  Organ  Company  for  the  Festival  Hall,  St. 
Louit,  Ma  It  DM  6  mMHuIs  and  pedal  clavier, 
140  speaking  stops,  99  mechanical  appliances, 
10,059  pipes  ;  it  is  70  fwt  wide,  50  feet  high, 
and  80  feet  deep,  and  it  cost  $100,000.    t.  e. 

OEOAN.PART.  Ths  mufe  of  the  pert  to  he 
played  by  tho  or^niat  in  an  oratorio,  psalm, 
cantata,  or  other  sacred  work.  [In  the  early 
days  of  English  cathedral  mnsic,  the  organ- 
pMteomtained  the  bass  line,  together  with  such 
'cues*  a«  would  indicate  the  entries  of  the 
▼arious  vocal  parts :  in  some  cases  these  organ- 
parte  have  been  of  gmt  servloe  tn  rsooastrneting 
certain  of  the  old  compositions,  and  a  number  of 
those  for  Gibbons's  services  and  anthems  were 
reprinted  in  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Oiueley's  supple- 
mentary voluBMof  the  works  of  that  compoaer.] 
Formerly  the  organist  sat  at  performance  with 
the  score  before  him ;  and  from  the  figures 
atttaohed  to  the  haaa  line,  with  the  aaaiataaoe 
of  such  directions  as  Organo,  Senza  organo, 
Tasto  solo,  Unisono,  etc.,  he  constructed  the 
organ  accompaniment  according  to  bis  ability  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  airs  it  required  the  special 
tminin^  of  that  contrapuntal  age  to  do  it 
properly.  Nowadays  less  reliance  is  put  on  the 
oasoal  ability  of  a  performer,  and  the  oempoaet 
writes  out  the  organ -part  as  completely  as  he 
docs  that  for  the  violin,  harp,  or  oboe.  '  St. 
Paul,'  the  '  Lobgesang,'  and  '  EI\j&h,'  have  each 
theb  poUidied  organ-part.  Mendelssohn  also 
wrote  organ-parts  for  Handel's  '  Solomon  '  and 
'  Israel  in  £^pt ' — the  latter  in  his  edition  of 
*IsraeV(br(lie1jNidon  Handel  Sodety — gronnded 
on  the  figured-bass  of  the  coniiKiser.  o. 

ORGAN-PLAYING.  Besides  tlie  technique 
of  the  fingers  on  the  keys,  and  the  special  skill 
reqnind  (Snr  pedal-playing  (hraaohea  of  the 
art  which  can  hardly  be  treated  in  a  general 
dictionary  of  music),  the  management  of  the 
stops,  or  what  ia  called  *ngiatration,'  ia  an  aU- 
important  part  of  the  oigaaiat'a  eqmpment. 


On  the  early  manner  of  using  the  stops  seo 
G.  E.  P.  AAwrighfa  Old  Bditieii, 

preface  to  vol.  zziL 

The  organ,  as  the  most  powerful,  complicated, 
and  artificial  instrument,  is  naturally  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  The  plaanre  of  produdng 
large  volumes  of  sound  is  a  snare  to  almost  all 
players ;  the  ability  to  use  the  pedals  with 
tempts  many  to  their  euMaive  employ- 
;  the  bitter  brilliance  of  the  compound 
Btoj«  has  a  surprising  fascination  for  some. 
Draw  all  the  stops  of  a  large  organ  and  play 
Hie  three  Bolaa  in  the  haaa  atave  (a).  At  least 
^  one  pi  I*  sjieaks  each  note  of 

»    J     f     the  bunch  of  sounds  placed 
1  I  SJ  over  13ie  ehord.    If  thia  caee- 
Xf     *  ♦  *      phony  is  the  result  of  the 
(o)         simplest   chord,    some  idea, 
g        I     ""^  though  faint,  may  be  formed 
1^       *  ==  of  the  effect  prodnoed  by  the 
complex  combinations  of  modem  music.  Of 
course  no  sound-producing  instrument  is  free 
from  these  overtooea,  but  tlielr  intensity  does 
not  api>roach  thftt  of  thflir  artificial  imitsticia 
We  have  all  grown  up  with  these  noises  in 
our  ears,  and  it  w^ould  be  impossible  to  catch  a 
llrBt>Tatonraai0iaii  and  nuke  Umliatsn  ibrthe 

first  time  to  an  ela1)orate  fllgne  played  through 
upon  a  full  organ  ;  if  we  oonld,  his  opiniont 
would  probably  surprise  us. 

The  reaanra  with  which  great  musicians  speak 
of  the  organ,  and  the  unwillingneiis  to  write 
music  for  it  (the  latter,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  on  other  gromida)  are  notiosoble;  but 
we  meet  occasionally  with  expressions  of  opinion 
which  probably  represent  the  unspoken  judg- 
ment of  many  and  the  half-conscious  feeling  of 
mom. 


The  m(^chaniraI  soulIeM  material  of  ttsf 
Barh,  KtiRl  tnniNl.  vol.  I.  p.  2$4.) 

Another  day  lie  (MeiidelHohn)  played  on  the  organ  ftt 
St.  Catheriufl  H  Church,  but  I  conte««  that  *ven  Mend^ls- 
ftuhn'n  famous  talent,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent 
orsaniiitA,  lr>ft  mn  qiiit«  cold,  though  I  am  far  from  at- 
tribating  thin  to  any  want  in  their  playing.  I  find  it 
Immenwily  int/ri^Nlinj;  Ui  Ktaml  by  an  organiatand  watch 
the  motionH  of  his  IuiikIs  and  feet  whilat  I  follow  on  the 
music,  but  the  ezcesaive  resonance  in  rhurches  makes  it 
more  pain  than  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  from  below  U> 
any  or  those  wooderfkil  onatlOBa  with  their  maaifold  ia- 
trieaeieaand  brilUsntpaasasas.  jjf,  mUsr,  Jfwiftials, 
Tranal.  p.  186.) 

With  reference  to  compound  stops,  Bttiioa 
says  {TraiU  cT Instrumeniation,  p.  1 68)  :— 

Lts  Ihetettn  d'orgut  et  let  dfaoiatas  sTaoooidant  A 

trouver  axceUent  reftat  prodnit  par 
multiple.  ...  In  tont  eas  ce  tingoUer  j 
toitfoins  4  itauMT  i  I'eifBS  la  i 
qifM  dMtihe  iaatasBMW  4  4nrllir  anr  las  I 

&  queue. 

In  tlie  .same  connection  Helmholts(i 
of  Tmte,  KUis's  translation)  writes  : — 

The  latter  (compound  atopa)  are  artiflrtal  imitatiOBS 
of  the  natural  coniiKMtition  of  all  musical  ton<^  each 
key  bringing  a  series  of  pipes  into  action  which  corre- 
spond to  the  flnit  three  or  six  partial  tone*  of  the 
corresponding  note.  ThtjioBm  h*  %md  oii^^^oacooM|H»y 
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duoe  insupportable  noijie  ami  yi'jrrible  confusion.  But 
whfTi  th«»  sirieinK  of  the  coiigrtjgHiion  givt^  ov«  ri>ow<T- 
log  force  to  the  jiriiiie  tonect  in  the  uoteii  of  the  ijiel<<'ly, 
Ike  Pfopw  nlstioQ  ot  nualitj  of  ton*  U  reatored,  mad  the 
iMUi  is  A  pownltal,  waD'praportiOMd  iMiB  of  noBd. 

It  may  be  well  then,  without  writing  an  organ 
tutor,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work 
aa  this,  to  give  a  tuw  hints  on  the  management 
of  the  oigAii*  • 

The  selection  and  combination  of  stops  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  dilhoulty,  partly  because 
stopa  of  the  same  wane  do  not  prodtiM  the  same 
effect.  Undoubtedly  much  larger  use  should  be 
made  of  single  stojm.  The  most  important  stop 
of  all — the  open  Diapason — is  veiy  seldom 
hssid  aloiM^  Mng  nenly  almys  nnifflsd  by  a 
BtopjK'd  DiaiMisoii,  and  yet  when  nscd  by  itself 
it  has  a  clear  distinctire  tone  rery  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  Keeds,  too,  when  good,  are  much 
brighter  when  unclouded  bj  Diap&aoii  tone,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  a  Clarinet  or 
Cremona,  though  both  are  coupled  almost  always 
with  a  stopped  Diapaaon.  Organ-bidlders  ssem 
to  have  a  craze  on  this  point.  The  writer  has 
often  noticed  that  they  aak  for  the  two  to  be 
drawn  together.  The  employment  of  single 
stops  has  this  Anther  advantage  in  an  instru- 
ment which  can  snstain  .sound,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  quite  in  tune,  that 
tho  unison  beftti  an  tiien  not  bsud.  lunilies 
of  stops  should  be  oftener  heard  alone.  These 
are  cliiefly  (1)  stops  with  open  pipes,  such  as 
the  open  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth  ;  (2) 
stopa  wiih  elosod  pipes,  soch  as  the  stopped 
Diapason,  Flute  and  Piccolo  ;  (3)  Harmonic 
stops;  (4)  Reeds.  Stops  of  the  Uamba  type 
nsarij  always  spofl  INapami  tone.  16>feet 
stops  on  fbe  manuals  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  never  when  giving  out  the  subject  of  a  fugue, 
unless  the  baas  begins.  The  proper  place  for 
tlie  miztoro  woik  am  already  been  indicated  in 
the  extract  from  ITelmholt^.  It  would  be  well 
if  orguM  possessed  oomi)oeition  pedals,  drawing 
cImmb  of  stops,  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to, 
Aoaa  wUoh  pile  up  the  tona  ftom  soft  to  loud. 

Couplers  are  kept  drawn  much  more  than  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  effect  of  half  depriving 
the  player  of  the  eontrsst  between  the  difRvent 
nianiuils.  The  writer  knew  a  cathedral  organist 
who  commenced  his  service  by  coupling  Swell  to 
Great,  and  Swell  to  Choir,  often  leaving  them 
to  the  end  in  this  condition.  Another  evil 
result  of  much  coupling  is  that  the  pijwa  of 
different  manuals  are  scarcely  ever  affected 
equally  by  Tsriatioos  of  temperatnre,  and  the 
Swell  of  course  being  enclosed  in  a  box  is  often 
scarcely  moved,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an  evening 
the  heat  of  gas  and  of  a  crowd  will  cause  a  diifcr- 
enoe  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  the 
pitch  of  the  Tireat  and  Swell  Organs.  On  this 
account  every  important  instrument  ought  to 
have  a  belUMd  Gnat  Oigu  whioh  does  not 
need  sappkoMiitfaig  bgr  the  Swell  Beedi  for  AiU 


Hie  PedalOigMi  isnownsed  fiurtoo  frequently. 

The  boom  of  a  pedal  Open,  or  the  indistinct 
murmur  of  the  Bourdon,  becomes  very  irritating 
when  heard  for  knig.  There  is  no  finer  e0fe^ 
than  the  entranee  of  a  weighty  {ledal  at  impoit> 
ant  points  in  an  organ-piece,  but  there  are 
players  who  scarcely  take  their  feet  from  the 
pedal'board,  and  so  disooont  12ie  impression. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pedal  ]>art 
fairly  near  the  hands.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pedal-board  is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  it 
is  common  to  hear  a  plajer  astmporiiuig  «i|h 
a  humming  Uounlon  soma  tWO  OOtaTM  vnj 
from  the  liAiid  iiarts. 

The  old  hsut  of  pumping  the  Swell  Fedal 
with  tlie  right  foot,  and  ho)>ping  on  the  i>edalB 
with  the  left,  lias  now  probably  retired  to  remote 
country  churches,  but  the  Swell  Pedal  is  still 
treated  too  convulsively,  and  itshould  be  remem- 
bered  in  putting  it  down  that  the  first  inch  makea 
more  difference  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  changing  stops  it  is  important  to  ehoose 
the  moment  between  the  ph  raises,  or  when  few 
keys  are  down.  One  finds  still  a  lingering  belief 
that  repeated  notes  should  never  be  struck  on 
the  oiwi.  Nothiog  can  be  farther  tarn  the 
truth.  Tliese  rejwrcussions  are 
a  great  relief  from  the  other- 
oomtant  grind  of  sound, 
the  great  aim  of  the  old 
organist  was  to  put  down  as 
many  notes  as  possible,  not 
merely  thoee  belongiDg  to  tiie 
chord,  but  as  many  semitones 
as  could  conveniently  be  held 
beloweaoh.  This,  ataO  eveot^ 
does  not  suit  the  modem  oigan, 
and  now  one  occasionally  detects  with  pleasure 
even  an  incomplete  chord.  Few  organists 
have  the  oonrsgo  to  leave  in  ito  thin  steto 
the  chord  which  is  to  l>e  found  on  tho  last 
page  of  J.  S.  Bach's  '  Pnnnacsglia'  fa),  and  yet 
the  effect  is  obTiously  intentional.  In  Wesley's 
(f>)  ^    Anthem  '  All  go  to  one  place,' 

J:r-s  -f  ^*  *"d  of  the  phrase 

a>-^-T^--f — "  'eternal  in  the  heavens,'  we 
^   r  W»   r    find  a  beantifol  ehord  whkh 
y..  ^    ^    would  Itc  niiiiod  by  filling 
)gf    ^  up,  or  by  a  jiedal  (6).  Here, 

*  —  as  in  management  of  stope, 
contrast  and  variety  are  the  things  to  be 
aime<l  at-  Thus  trio-playing,  such  as  we  see  in 
tlie  six  Sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach,  gives  some  of  the 
keeneet  enjoyment  the  toatrameot  oaa  afford* 
Tlie  article  Pii rasing  should  be  read  by  the 
student.  Much  of  it  applies  with  almost 
greater  force  to  the  organ  than  to  the  piano. 
Extemporising  on  the  organ  will  frequently 
become  an  aimleas,  barlcss,  rhythmless  wander- 
ing among  the  keys  to  which  no  change  of 
stops  can  give  any  interest. 

So  much  oratorio  music  is  now  sung  in  churdics 
and  in  other  plaoeo  whera^  on  aoooont  of  tha 
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Mcpense  or  from  other  reasons,  an  orchestra  is 
unattainable,  that  the  organ  is  often  called  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  »  full  band.  It  cannot 
be  aud  ihat  fh«  utistio  ontooine  of  fhis  tieat- 
inent  of  the  instrument  is  good.  The  string 
tone,  in  spite  of  stofts  named  Viol>n-Diapa,«on, 
Gantba,  Violoncello,  aud  others,  has  no  et^uiva- 
lent  in  the  organ.  The  wind  is  fawMiktible  of 
closer  imitation,  hut  the  attcm]it  tn  produce 
with  two  hands  and  feet  the  independent  life 
•ad  movwnent  of  so  many  imtnimeiiie  ie  obri- 
0|isl7  absurd.  The  organist  does  his  beet  by 
giving  tho  baokf^roiuul  of  the  picture,  so  to 
speak,  upon  one  manual  and  picking  out  the 
important  featune  npon  anotiier.  Doabtless 
clever  feats  may  he  ju  rf ormwl  with  a  thumb 
upon  a  tliird  keyboard,  but  in  thia  caae  phrasing 
it  VMAlly  saoriiioed.  The  string  tone  is  beet 
giimi  bf  etopB  of  the  Oamba  type,  but  of  these 
no  organ  posMf>Hq<>><4  enough  to  furnish  the  proper 
amount,  and  Diapasons  coupled  eren  to  Swell 
Beeda  hiaire  to  be  ealled  into  teqoieitloii.  Some 
8to|)s  of  the  small  ojien  kind  fairly  give  the  horn- 
tone.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
trum^Mta  have  all  been  oopied  by  the  organ- 
builder,  with  more  or  1«m  saooeie,  bat  &eir 
hard  unvarying  tone  rntitmsta  unfavourably 
with  that  of  their  orchestral  prototypes.  More- 
over, the  imbument  itaelf  Tariee  the  quality 
with  the  intensity  ;  the  Swell-box,  through  regu- 
latingthe  intensity,  leavesthequalitynnt^Miehed. 
On  tills  point  an  almost  complete  analog^'  may 
bo  found  in  the  case  of  paintings  engraving,  and 
chrniiin  ]ithnu;rap]is.  Tlie  piano  mn}' br  said  to 
give  the  engraving  of  an  orchestral  work,  the 
the  ohromo>lithugraph  with  all  ita  defects 
of  hard  outline  and  want  of  delicate  shading. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treatmont  of 
the  organ  has  had  a  mischievous  etfect  upou 
oigan^building,  otipHi  mode,  and  orgaa<p1aying. 

The  employment  of  thr  nrr^nn  irHh  thr  nn  hos- 
tra  is  not  without  ita  dangers,  but  tiie  main  prin- 
eiplee  Me  dear.  Nerer  use  imitation  stops  or 
nizturea  and  hardly  ever  4 -ft.  or  3*ft.  work. 
Tlie  Diaj>a5on8  and  tho  pedal  stops  arc  the  only 
effects  which  can  be  used  without  clash  and 
harahneaa.  A  pedal  alone  haa  often  •  wonder- 
fully fine  effect.  Instances  in  Mendelssolni's 
organ  parts  (which  are  models)  will  readily  occur. 
There  is  a  long  D  at  the  end  of  the  first  chorus 
of  Sullivan's  *  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  again  another 
in  Hrahms's  Koquiem,  at  tho  end  of  No.  3, 
where  the  pedal  may  be  introduoed  with  the 
happisat  resnlta.  [See  for  another  Tiew,  an 
interesting  jjaper  on  modem  organ  effects  by 
K.  H.  Lemare,  in  M«$ieai  TinuSf  1900,  p. 
181.1  w.  p«. 

OROAKIST8,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF,  an 
association  founded  in  1864  on  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  LimiHis,  with  a  view  (1)  to  pro- 
vide a  central  evganiwtiott  in  London  of  the 
profe.HHion  of  organist ;  (2)  to  provide  a  system 
of  examinations  and  certificates  for  the  better 


definitimi  and  proteotion  of  the  profession,  and 
to  secure  comjietent  organists  for  the  sf  rvice  of 
the  church ;  (3)  to  provide  opportunities  l(X 
intetooune  amongst  membeia  of  tbe  pvofearioa 
and  the  discussion  of  professional  topics  ;  (4)  to 
encourage  the  comi>osition  and  study  of  saoed 
music.    A  council  was  chosen,  and  the  College 
was  opened  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbnry,  and 
afterwards  was  located  surcfvsively  at  95  Great 
Russell  Street,  Hart  Sti^t,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Kensington  Ooie,  when,  after  tin  opening  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
the  old  building  of  that  school  pafl5<«i  into 
the  teuure  of  the  Royal  Coll^  ot  Urganists. 
The  College  ia  inoorporated  mider  tho  Com- 
panies' ActH ;  it  consist'^  of  n.  I'ti  siilf-nt,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Musical  Examiners,  lion.  Treasurer, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Librarian,  Hon.  Auditoct 
(two),  Fellows,  Associates,  Hon.  MemlMTs,  and 
Ordinary  Mi  nil>.^n!.    The  Arehbishojis  of  Can- 
torbury  aud  ^  ork  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
are  Platrone  of  the  College,  and  Uie  aanea  «f 
some  iiDtaMe   imi^icians   ap(K>ar  among  the 
office-bearers — Klvey,  Goss,  Uullah,  Macfarreo, 
Ouseley,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Hopkins, 
Bridge,  etc. — from  the  commencement  up  ts 
the  present  time.    A  council  of  t^venty  one 
Fellows,  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Uoo. 
Treasurer,  hold  tiie  reina  of  goveranunt,  letir- 
ing  annually  ;  two -thirds  of  the  number  are 
re-elected  with  seven  other  Fellows  who  ha^? 
not  served  during  the  preceding  year.  Tli« 
original  trustees  were  M^rs.  M.  iL  Wesley, 
R.  J.  Hopkins,  ami  E    IT.  Turpin,  and  the 
preeent  trustees  (1906)  are  Mr.  John  Norboiy, 
Dr.  B.  H.  Tnrpin,  and  Dr.  Warwick  Jordan. 
The  President  is  Sir  Walter  Parratt    At  the 
general  meeting  every  July  the  retiring  connnl 
present  their  report  on  the  state  of  the  Coli^ 
Arrangemente  are  made  for  the  half-yearij 
holding  of  Examinations  in  Orn^n  ■  Playing, 
General  Knowledge  of  the  Organ,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Sight'Beading,  au 
general  musical  knowledge,  after  passing  whi^ 
a  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  First  Class  diploma 
admitting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  the  College. 
This  ezaminatian  la  only  open  to  enndidatoB 
who  have  previously  boon  examinotl   for  an! 
obtained  the  certificate  of  aaociateship,  and  to 
musical  graduates  of  the  English  Unireraitiea. 
An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  nuj 
fairly  be  gained  by  com]mrin<j  the  numbers  of 
oandidatee  for  examination  in  difterent  jeara. 
Whereas  7  presented  themaelrea  in  Jnlj  18M, 
38  came  uj)  in  1>76.  and  244  in  1886.  [It. 
July  1905  there  were  126  candidates  for  follow- 
ship,  and  194  for  associateship.l    Of  Fellows, 
Associates,  and  Members  the  College  numband 
about  600  in  188^,  nnd  vnv.-  (lOOfi)  thcrf  are 
over  1500  names  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of 
theae  elaaaes.    Thia  poaition  tiie  Hon.  Seeie- 
tary,  Dr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  the  Hon.  Treaaorer, 
Mr.  Wesley,  hare  greatly  assiated  in  aeoniing 
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«ad  auuntaining  the  instituiioii*  To  the  latter 
gentkmui  it  avu»  tile  propoeel  to  estaliUdi 
A  PmitOD  Fond  for  organists  incapacitated  by 
or  illnees.  Otlier  featttrea  of  the  College 
work  are  the  Oiganiata'  Register,  and  the  prizes 
for  emnposition.  Tb«  Oollsge  wm  ineorpomtad 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1 893. 

From  June  18B7  the  press  representation  of 
the  Coll^  was  elTected  through  the  Musical 
WoHdf  •  part  of  wliich  w^klj  {wper  w&s  under 
t^'f  sll^^^^riTlt(•Il(lf»!lce  of  Dr.  K  II.  Turpin, 
auU  waa  devutcd  to  oi;gan  news  jkud  articles  of 
fpsdal  importance  to  organists,  besides  ooea- 
sioiial  rejKjrta  of  tlie  lectures  delivered  at  the 
College  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a 
small  space  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
number  and  interest  of  theia  addVMses,  which 
arc  largely  attended  by  strangers  and  friends. 
L.  M.  u. ;  with  additional  information  from  the 
tihiidar  of  the  GoU^,  and  from  tiie  registrar, 
Thomas  Shindler,  Esq. 

OKGANO  denotes  the  organ  part  in  a  score. 
Orgamo  pibvo  meau8  Full  orgiiii — Llial  is,  t)ie 
entira  power  of  the  instrument.        e.  j.  ii. 

ORGANOPTIONE.  A  variety  of  the  Har- 
monium invented  by  A.  Debain  of  Pari^  wherein 
the  rsede  or  Tibnton  are  raised  within  instead 
of  being  beneath  the  channels.  The  result  of 
this  disposition  is  the  jtroduction  of  a  tone- 
quality  a^ksimilating  to  that  of  the  American 
organ.  A.  J.  HU 

ORHANUM.  (1.)  A  poncral  trim  for  raeaaur- 
aUe  music  as  opposed  to  unmeasured  plain-song. 
Johanaee  da  GarkndiA  ombh  his  tnatiee  d» 
muiiea  mmtunabili  with  tMM  words :  '  Habito 
de  ipsa  plana  musics  quae immcnsnrabilis diet tur, 
nunc  est  presens  intentio  de  i{iea  messurabili, 
qoM  oigmaani  didtur  qnantmn  ad  noe  |mnit 
orf^^nuni  j;'r  riprale  dicitur  ad  omnem  niensnra- 
bilem  muaicam' — 'Having  dealt  with  plain  j 
iBiido  whida  ii  oalled  unroeasurable,  we  now  | 
propose  to  treat  of  measurable  music,  whidi  is 
called  orgenom'  (Coaenmaker,  SeriflotiB,  i. 
175a> 

(2.)  Organnm  per  S0  or  organmn  communiter 

suinptiim  i-s  'qnilil>et  cantiis  ecclcsia^ticus  tem- 
pore mensuratus'  (Franco),  or  'quidquid  |n-o- 
fertar  secundum  aliqucm  modum '  (J.  de 
Garlandi*),  is.  aaj  ecclesiastical  melody  com- 
posed in  oxif  of  thf  tix  rhythmical  niofl«"i  of 
measnrement,  an  opposed  to  the  unmeasured  i 
phuii-eoiig  chant  (Q  L  114a.  11M> 

(3.)  An  early  synonym  for  diaphony  or  discant  1 
in  the  sense  of  jnilyjihony.  '  Diaphonia  voctim  i 
dixjunctto  sonat  qiutm  nm  organum  vacamus, 

cam  diqunotao  ab  innoem  vooee  et  oonoorditer  \ 

dL«5sonant  et  dissonantcr  concordant'  — '  Dia- 
phony  means  the  division  of  notes  which  we 
odl  o^gsttum,  in  which  notes  of  different  pitch  . 
•re  sounded  together  in  concord  or  discord '  ' 
(Guido  a|>.  Gorbert,  Scripfores,  ii.  21^?)  'Mul- 
tiplex ariuouica  est  plurium  vocum  dissuuiiiunt, 
vtgmvieoiimacntepooiicinnoiqiwmdiaphoniaia  ' 


dioo,  qua*  wmnmniUr  wyanum  appellatur'—' 
■  Midaple  harmony  is  tike  eoimding  together  of 
several  different  notes  of  varying  pitch.  This 
I  tcnn  diaphony,  w!iich  i«  commonly  called 
orgauum '  (Walter  of  Odington  ap.  Couasemaker, 
SeriptM,  L  Sm,  886a). 

(4.)  Tlie  name  given  by  Huchald  and  Guido 
to  the  added  part  in  diaphony,  taken  by  the 
vox  organalis  or  subseeiitor.  (See  DiapHOwia.) 

(5.)  OigiUMUn  purum  or  duplum  or  propria 
sianptum,  an  ancient  form  of  discant,  ]iropcrly 
speaJcing  in  two  parts  only,  consisting  of  a 
meeennd  eoonterpoint  above  an  nnmeemied 
canto  femio.  It  i«  variously  defined.  'Pure 
orgaimm  est,  quando  cuilibet  notae  de  piano 
cantu  ultra  mensuram  existenti  ooiiespondent 
de  discantu  duae  notae,  longa  scilioel  et  brevil, 
vel  hiH  alitjnid  pi jiii pollens ' — ' Organum  proper 
is  wheu  each  uuiaeasured  note  of  the  plain-song 
has  aneweiing  to  it  in  dieoant  notes  of  two 
values,  namely  long  and  breve,  or  their  equi- 
valents' (I>i<u^anln3  Positio  Vulgaris  ap.  C.  i. 
96(1 ).  'Cautus  uon  in  omni  parte  sua  meu- 
suratus ' — ■*  Vocal  music  wiiieh  is  not  measured 
in  al!  its  ])3rt9 '  (Franco  apu  C.  i.  1346). 
'  Genus  cautus  organioi  in  quo  tantuni  attenditur 
ooherentia  voomn  iraniettsiiimUIinni,  et  Organnm 
Purum  appellatur  ;  et  hoc  genus  antiquissimiim 
est,  et  duomm  t-antiini  '  'There  is  one  species 
of  part-singiug  in  which  tlie  due  adjustment  of 
unmessared  notes  is  alone  regsided.  This  » 
called  Organum  Purum.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
species,  and  consists  of  two  parts  only '  (Walter 
of  Odington,  lb.  i  245fr).  *DiBOBntiis  igitur, 
cum  magis  proprie  duos  cantus  respiciat  quam 
plures,  antiquitus  de  Orpino  Duplo  dicebatur, 
in  quo  uon  sunt  nisi  duo  cantus' — 'Discant, 
thenfoie,  dnoe  it  properly  has  mfennoe  to  two 
melodies  only,  was  originally  derived  from 
Organum  Duplum,  in  which  there  are  no  more 
than  two  parts'  (Johannes  de  Muris,  Ih.  iL 
380a).  There  is  some  ambiguity  about  the 
exjire^^sion  'ultra  mensuram*  in  the  first  of  the 
above  extracts.  The  author  of  the  JJiscantus 
FasUf^  Fulgmrii  seems  to  apply  *  mensnra '  ooty 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  ]>erfect  long  of  throe 
beats,  which  he  takes  as  his  unit  The  plain- 
song,  therefore,  consisting  entirely  of  perfect 
longs,  is  *  nltra  monsarsm '  in  the  senss  «rf  not 
having  any  notes  of  less  value  that  require 
to  be  measured.  Later  writers,  however,  on- 
devstood  *nltra  mensoram'  as  meaning  nn- 
rliythmical.  This  is  plain  from  the  direotions 
given  by  Franco  and  Odington  for  the  conduct 
of  the  tenor,  who  has  to  watch  closely  the 
movement  of  the  discant  and  wait  for  an 
op])ottunity^  of  bring^ing  in  ea<  li  nnte  of  his 
plain-song  on  a  concord  (Couseeiuaker,  L  IdOa^ 

Odington  gives  an  exam  pie  of  organum  purum, 
in  which  the  discant  ap|^»^'^^^?  to  be  written  in 
tlie  tliird  or  dactylic  mudo  of  rhythm.  The 
Adlowing  tnoseriptum  it  given  with  som* 
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luritatkm,  because  the  exAmpIe  pretepta  an 

arrangement  of  ligatures  y-  hb  h  does  not  exactly 
oorrespond  to  tlie  rules  laid  Uuwn  by  Odington 
liimwlf  for  th«  notetion  of  this  mode. 


Sve. 
lower. 

BMa-^  :  — zjr — 

• 

m_  em  

 1  : 

Kr  * — ^  — 'Mttirj — u  a 

Mr.  WooHridge,  following  up  the  researches 
of  Professor  Meyer  of  Ubttingeu,  has  been  able 
to  pirsMnt  ua,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  OxjWd 
MUory  ^  Music,  with  facsimiles  and  transorip* 
tions  of  several  specimens  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, taken  from  a  manuaoript  in  the 
LrarmtiMi  LUmiy  at  Flonnoa.  He  oImsitm 
that  in  none  of  tluise  is  the  organum  pumm 
carried  through  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  it 
was  in  fact  often  introduced  for  a  few  bars  only 
as  a  8]w,ial  feature,  lika  aptUa  or  ochetm. 
Walter  0  lington,  f<^r  iiiHt.inc',  snys  thnf  one, 
two,  or  three  notes  of  plain-song  only  should  be 
taken  for  tiie  e«nto  feimo  (0.  L  946ft).  An 
t  pi»ode  of  thia  sort  was  usually  placed  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  composition,  and  waa 
called  a  '  punctua  or^uicus '  or  '  tloratur^ ' 
(a  L  ISSo,  861a»  IL  886(1  Good  examples 
may  W  F^en  at  pp^  196  ud  806  of  Mr.  Wool* 
dridge's  book. 

Of  tiie  mode  of  performanee  m  an  told : — 
'Oantanduni  est  leniu^^r  ct  subtiliter ;  deeeensus 
vero  equalittr.  Tenor  autem  tremule  teneatnr, 
et  cum  discordia  offendit' — '  It  must  be  sung 
■moothly  and  finely,  and  in  deacending  passages 
evenly.  Tlie  tenor  should  bo  .»iustained  in  a 
tremulous  tone,  even  when  a  discord  is  sounded ' 
(C.  i.  246^).  Mwriea  ^fieta  was  doubtless  em- 
plcyed  in  thia,  aa  in  other  forma  of  diaoant,  and 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  tenor  might  on 
oooaaion  '  fingere  in  conoordantiam,'  sharpen 
m  flatten  the  written  note  (0.  L  186a). 

The  specimens  of  organum  pumm  printed  by 
Mr.  Wooldridge  confirm  the  impression  given 
by  OUiugtoa's  example  (C.  i.  246^),  tliat  the 
discant  in  this  form  of  composition  waa  extremely 
free  ;  but  the  fliflicultir-s  of  jwrformancc  nni.st 
have  been  couaiderable,  and  these  led  to  its 
gradual  abandonment  in  favoor  of  methode  lese 
free  in  some  respecta,  but  simpler  in  execution. 
By  the  middle  of  the  14th  oentuiy  it  had  fallen 


into  diame,  and  Johaanea  de  liiiriB(C.  iL  4^) 

writeji  r*>L^r(>trul! V  of  the  '  f)rfjrfinum  purum  de 
quo  foniau  pauci  itciunt  modemorura '  —  'Or- 
ganum purum,  of  wbidi  probably  few  living 
musiuiana  have  any  knowledge.'  (See  Dis- 
cant.) J.  f.  R.  s. 

ORG £2^1,  Anna  Maria  Aolaja,  wh<we  ttal 
surname  is  Gorger  St.  Jorgen,  was  bom  Dee.  17, 
1841,  at  Rima  Szombat,  Hungary.  She  i 
pupil  of  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia,  and  made  b«r 
first  appearanoe  on  llie  atsge  Sept.  28,  1865, 
as  Amine,  at  the  Royal  Opera- Houaob  Berlin, 
and  was  hi<rhly  flncoM<?ful,  lx)t]i  on  account 
of  her  exceiieul  BUigmg  and  acting,  and  of  tL« 
natural  charm  of  her  person  and  maaner*  She 
confirmed  this  success  hi  the  jiarta  she  utxt 
played,  viz.  Lucia,  Agatha,  Vioietta,  Eoaina, 
Maigaret,  Martha,  and  Norma.  She  ftrtt  ap. 
peared  in  England,  April  7,  1866,  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Ganif-n,  as  Violetta,  and 
was  very  well  reoeived,  sulise^uently  playing 
Lnoh^  Md  Harta.  She  also  aang  in  eonovts, 
and  gained  great  praise  for  her  singing  of 
Agatha's  soeua  from  '  Der  FreischuU '  (of  which 
a  oontemporary  remarked,  '  we  hare  not  heard 
anything  better  than  the  opening  of  the  great 
scene  .  .  .  her  meannrc  nnd  f»xj)resi5ion  in 
deliveiy  of  the  Ijargo  bespoke  a  real  artist ' ') ; 
•ad  alio  of  Baeh'a  now  IkToarite  air  *lfem 
glaubiges  Herze '  to  the  violoncello  obbligato  of 
Piatti,  of  which  the  same  writer  remarks  that 
*  the  elegance  and  diatinctiou  of  her  ujanuer  aud 
her  rMl  muaioal  acquirements  havo  aMOied  her 
a  public.'*  In  spite  of  the  large  measure  of 
favour  given  her,  she  never  played  on  the  stage 
again  in  England,  bat  in  1670  aaag  in  coneecti 
for  a  short  period,  being  well  received  at  the 
Philhannonic  in  the  above  scona  of  "Welwr.  and 
that  from  '  Lucia. '  After  her  tirot  aeaaou  in 
London  ahe  wont  to  Vienna  in  Septnnher  of 
that  year,  and  played  there  with  succcfis,  and 
afterwarda  was  heard  in  opera,  festivals,  and 
oonoerte,  at  Leipzig,  Ibaorer,  and  Dreedaa. 
She  sang  for  a  few  nightj^  at  tlie  Lyriqne, 
Paris,  in  1869,  lis  Violetta.  In  1881  she 
appeared  in  England,  and  sang  with  aucoea  at 
the  Crystal  PiUaoe,  Fhilharmonlo,  and  other 
concerts.  She  is  now  a  teacher  of  ainging  at 
the  Dreeden  Conservatorium.  a.  c» 

OBGUE  BXPRESSIF.  A  French  name  Ibr 
the  reed  organ  or  HABMOimni.       a.  j.  il 

ORIANA^ThbTriumhuot.  SeeXniimran 
OF  Obiana.     

ORNITROPABOUS  or  OBlTITOPABiCHIlS, 
AsDHRAB,  the  ftutljor  of  a  rare  Latin  treat- 
ise, entitled  'Musicae  Activae  Micrologns/ 
which  was  published  at  Leipxig  in  1516.  [Se<e 
MicROLOoiM.]  His  real  name  waa  TogelsaDg  or 
Vogelgesang,  and  he  seems  to  have  adopter!  the 
Greek  pseudonym  of  Omithoparoua  on  aoooant 
of  tbemany  ooantrfea  wbidi  he  had  vidled,  and 
of  whieh  ho  givee  a  Hat  at  the  end  of  the  tUid 
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book  «f  work.  Little  fitrtlior  to  known 
•bout  him,  except  that  h«  was  a  native  of 
Meiniagen,  that  he  was  M.A.  of  Tubingen,  and 
WM  eooiiooted  in  October  1616  with  .tiio  Uni* 

versity  of  Wittenberg.  (Monaiahe/U,  1878,  p. 
64.)  Hia  book  was  translated  into  English  by 
John  DowLAND  (Londou,  1609).     w.  b.  s. 

OBOLOOlO,  AiiiasAKORo.  According  to 
Eitner  (Monatthrftf,  xxx.  36,  and  QiUllcn-Lexi- 
kon,)  there  were  two  musicians  of  this  name, 
Uving  at  tho  nine  time,  taA  empli^ed  in  rery 
mnch  the  same  capacity  at  two  different  German 
Courts,  whose  published  works,  too,  it  is  nlniost 
impoesible  to  separate.  One  is  descrU>e4i  as  in 
1680  Violinist  and  in  1603  Vioe-Oapellnieister 
to  t"h("  Conrt  r■l^a^^el  of  tlu-  Emji-rrnr  Rudolf  at 
Prague.  The  other  appears  as  in  1690  Inatru- 
nmitiilist  (Zinkenist)  in  the  Eleotoial  COiapel 
at  Dresden,  and  aUo  in  1603  promoted  to  the 
pcisitiou  of  Vice-Caiwllmri.-iter  Dowland  the 
lute-player  made  the  ao^uaiutance  of  this  latter 
Id  1684  at  the  Oonrt  of  13w  landgrave  of  Hesee- 
Casstil.  Tlie  works  of  both  Orologios  mnsist  of 
Books  of  Madrigals  and  Canzonets  a  3-6,  but 
to  tlie  Dresden  musician  of  this  name  is  ascribed 
a  Book  of  Instrumental  Intradas  a  6-6  dodicate<l 
to  Kin'_'  (Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  and  published 
at  Helm&tadt,  1697.  Morley  has  a  Madrigal  of 
Orologlo  with  BngUah  woraa  in  Us  Book  of 

ir>98.  J.  B.  M. 

ORPHARION.    See  Orfhxoreon. 

ORPH£e  AUX  ENFERS.  Opera  bouffe,  in 
two  acts  and  foor  tableaux  ;  words  by  Hector 
Cr.'niit'tix,  music  by  Olfenbach.  Produrrd  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisieus,  Oct.  21,  1868}  in  Londuu,  in 
French  (Sehneider),  at  St.  Jamea'a Theatre,  July 
12,  1869.  o. 

ORPH^E  ET  EURIDICE.    See  Orpiiki  s. 

ORPHfeON,  L'.  See rKKioDicALs.  Musical. 

OBPHiON,  ORPHfeONISTE.  The  general 
natne  of  the  Frffirb  flinrnn^'-Sdi'iftirH  liiid  thrir 
members.  Choral  siugiitg  had  been  largely 
onltxTated  in  Oennany  and  Switnrianl,  and 
Liodertafeln  had  existed  for  some  years,  before 
the  French  esfcibliahed  similar  inntitutiona.  Aa 
Goethe  had  assiated  Zelter  in  tuunding  the  first 
liedertaftl  in  Berlin  in  1808,  so  ten  years  later 
Beranger  materially  contribiitrd  tn  the  success 
of  the  Orpheon,  by  nominating  Booquillou- 
Wilheni  aa  tndiir  of  singing  in  the  l^tee 
d'enaolgnanmnt  nmtnel,  at  Paris,  when  mu»ic 
was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  study  in  Oo'o?  cr 
1818.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1836  that  the 
Oonaeil  nranieipel  of  Fsris  voted  fte  adoption 
of  8im;nn<:  in  all  the  conutnin  i'  =if'hool.s.  Tliree 
years  later  it  was  adopted  at  Uie  universities, 
and  thus  the  whole  youth  of  France  had  the 
opjKtrtunity  of  cultivating  an  ear  for  music. 

The  working-classes  in  Paris  and  the  depart- 
mMits  next  came  under  consideration,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Wilhem  and  under  his  super- 
intendence, evening  classes  were  openc  1  \\\  1  ^35 
in  the  Boa  Mon^p>lfier  by  Habert,  who  after- 


waida  became  oondnetor  of  tike  Orphan.  Th« 

success  of  this  attempt  encouraged  the  formation 
of  similar  olasses  in  different  quarters  of  Paris, 
all  directed  hy  felloifsn  of  Wilhem's  methods 
These  classes  were  all  for  nmle  voices  only,  and 
thus  the  Orphf'on  ha<l  at  its  disposal  hundreds 
of  tenors  and  bas^,  who  could  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  chirfm  of  the  Ecoles  cummunalca 
for  cb  oral  singing  on  a  grand  acali  The  interest 
in  performauoee  of  this  kind  increased  rapidly, 
and  soon,  through  the  ozertions  of  M.  Delapmte 
and  others,  '  contests '  and  festivals  were  estab- 
lished, to  which  choral  unions  flocked  from  all 
porta  of  France. 

Influenced,  doubtless,  by  the  growing  import- 
ance  of  these  gatherings,  the  cor|K)ration  of 
Paris  resolved  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Orphfon  a  compoosr  of  tike  first  rank,  capable 
of  managing  the  institution  on  sound  musical 
principles  ;  their  choice  fell  on  Gounod,  who 
became  conductor  in  1862,  aud  ujider  whom  the 
society  prospered  intmensely.  Onhtoiesignation 
in  1S60,  it  wa.s  divided,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
Paris,  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  being  conducted  by  Fran^^  Basin, 
and  that  of  the  right  bank  by  Fudelmipw 
Hubert  became  inspector  of  the  EooIp*?  com- 
munales  on  the  right  bank,  and  Fouiou  of  tlioea 
on  the  left  In  tike  spring  of  each  year  a  test- 
performance  was  held  at  the  Cirque  dea  Clianij'S 
Elysees,  and  in  the  Cirque  d'hiver,  at  which 
1200  picked  singers — about  half  the  number  in 
attendanca  at  tihe  schools  and  adult  classes—" 
sang  the  new  pieces  learned  duriiif^  the  year 
before  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine,  and  the  members 
of  tike  Oommissitm  de  snrveillsnoe  dn  chant. 
This  oripmisation  was  niaintaincd  till  1S72,  but 
the  societies  were  seriously  affected  by  the  war, 
and  in  1 873  the  Orphan  was  again  united  under 
the  sole  oonductorsbip  of  Bazin,  who  retained  it 
till  Jiis  liath.  W\H  fevouritc  pupil,  M.  Dan- 
hauser,  iuspector  uf  singing  in  the  lilcoles  com- 
mnnsles  since  1876,  was  appointed  in  Jnly  1878 
Inspector-General  of  singing,  a  {tosition  really 
equivalent  to  tlkat  previoosly  held  by  Basin  and 
by  Gounod. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Orph^ikistes  to  very 
varied,  and  roinprises  yii('rr>fi  in  various  styles 
composed  expressly  for  them  by  Ualcvy,  Adolpbe 
Adam,  Fwden  Darid,  Amhroise  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Bazin,  Bonlanger,  Seraet,  Delibes, 
Mjtssenet,  Dubois,  and,  most  ol  all.  Laurent  de 
RiUe,  who  composed  over  a  hundred  choral 
nelodios.  In  Bdgimnatoo^  where  dkoial-singing 
is  cultivated  with  great  success,  several  comjxjsers 
have  written  for  the  Orpheonistes,  especially 
HansBWiB  (bom  at  Ghsnt,  July  12,  1802  ;  died 
at  Brussels,  April  8,  1871),  Gevaert,  Soubre, 
Denefve,  Radoux,  and  Gamille  de  Vco,  the 
Belgian  rival  of  de  Rill^ 

An  institution  which  in  1867  nnmherad  in 
France  alone  3243  choral  ^ori.-tics  with  147.r)00 
effective  members,  oaturaUy  rec^uired  organs  of 
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its  own,  espeoially  for  tiw  vmtibtioii  of  topics 

conuected  with  tlie  '  coiicoura '  and  festivals. 
Tho  most  important  of  these  are  La  France 
chorale^  VEdu)  da  OrphdonSf  La  nouvelle 
F^rmee  dtonift,  and  L'OrpMen.    [Sm  Hduoal 

There  ia  at  present  no  hiaton^  of  the  Orph^on, 
but  tmpl0  materials  exist  in  tJis  alwra  psriodi- 

oals.  They  give  details  of  the  'grands  jours/ 
and  of  the  principal  feats  accomplished  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  choral  societies  ;  such  as 
the  journey  of  3000  Orphtonistos  under  M. 
Delaporte  to  London  in  June  1860,  and  tiie 
international  contests  of  Lille  (1862),  Arras 
(1864X  Fub  (1807  and  1878).  Rheims  (1869 
and  1876X  L^fi^iUll)  and  Braseli  (1880). 
For  these  occasions  the  best  pieces  in  their 
repertoire  have  been  composed,  and  attention 
may  be  directed  specially  to  *Le  TyrtA^*  'Le 
Carnaval  de  Romf .'  '  I.a  Nuit  du  Sabbat,'  and 
others,  b/  A.  Thomas,  to  words  by  the  writer 
of  this  artiele,  striking  productions,  which 
witMn  the  limits  of  a  simflla  dioma,  exliibit 
the  variety,  interest^  and  movament  of  a  dra- 
matic scene.  o.  c. 

ORPHEOREOir,  OBPHBORON»  or  OR- 
PHARION.  An  instrument  of  the  cither  kind, 
with  flat  back,  but  with  the  ribs  shaped  in  more 
than  one  inearvataon.  The  varieties  of  the 
orpheoreon  also  diflered  from  the  usual  cither 
in  the  bridge  being  oblique,  rising  towanls  the 
treble  side.  According  to  Praetorius  {Orgatu>- 
graphith  Wolfenbdttel,  1819,  p.»64)  the  orpheo- 
reon  was  tuned  like  a  lute  in  '  Kammerton  ' 
(a).  [See  Lute.]  The  strings  were  of  braes 
or  iron,  in  six  or  seven  pairs,  and  were  played 
with  a  pleetmm.  A  larger  orpheoreon  was 
called  Penorr-on,  find  rs  still  larger  one  Pan  Jnre, 
— Praetorius  spells  this  Pandorra  or  Bandoer. 
Aeoording  to  his  antiioritjr  it  was  invented  in 
England  ;  to  which  another  adds  the  name  of 
John  Rose,  citi/en  of  London,  living  in  Rridc- 
well,  and  the  date  of  about  1560.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  a  rather  different  orpheoreon. 
Following  Prnrtnriiis,  the  pandore,  and  wo 
presume  its  congeuerai,  had  no  chanterelle  or 
melody  string,  and  could,  therefore,  have  been 
used  only  for  accompaniment,  like  the  common 
cither,  sutorilnis  el  mrtoribiiM  usilitlum  instni- 
meiUuin.  He  gives  cither  tunings  for  seven 
ftringi,  indnding  the  common  '  four-course '  {b) 
and  '  Italian '  (c)  ;  old  tunings  {d),  often 
nsed  an  octave  lower  on  the  lute  in  France,  and 
the  old  Italian  siz^oonrse  (J\  but  no  other  tiian 
llie  lute  tuning  above  mentioned  for  the  orpheo- 
reon family.  The  player  probably  tuned  as  he 
ohose.  The  forms  '  Orpharion '  and  '  Pandora ' 
ooonr  in  a  book  on  the  Lnte  and  other  instm* 

mcnts,  entitli'd  Tfif  Schooh  of  Musirh-.  by 
Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1603.  A  copy  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  another  in- 
straaisnt  which  Praetorius  describes  as  lieing 
lOta  a  pandors  in  the  back ;  this  was  the  Qnin* 


tema,  «r  GMtma.   It  diflin«d,  Iwwefvsr,  in 

other  respects,  as  the  ribe,  belly,  etc.,  were  of 
simi)le  outline,  and  the  hridtye  was  straight. 
He  says  it  was  tuned  like  the  very  earliest  lutes 
(g),  and  depiots  it  in  his  iUnstiationB  as  not 
imliks  a  gnitsr. 


(b) 

(c) 

(0  to  ^  M. 

[An  orpheoreon  wis  sold  at  (%ristie*s  in 

1898  ;  another  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Tollemaohe,  at  Helmingham.]  a.  j.  h. 

ORPHEUS.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and 
BuTdioe  was  the  snhjeot  of  the  firet  actual 
oprra."»  in  the  history  of  mu^if ,  (i. )  tbc  '  E',jri<iif^ ' 
of  Caooini  and  Peri  to  Binuccini's  words,  1 600  ; 
tliis  wsa  shortly  sftsrwsids  fidknusd  by  (ii.) 
Monteverde's  '  Orfco '  in  Mantna,  1607.  Utsr 
in  the  17th  century  there  were  many  oper&a  on 
tiie  same  subject,  as  for  example  by  i>anono 
(1672),  Droghi  (1688)  thesonsof  LaUy  (1680) 
Reinbard  Keiser  (1699),  Fux  (1715),  Wagenseil 
(17iO),  and  Graun  (1762).  In  1762  apiieared 
the  moot  important  of  all  operas  on  tho  sulgset 
(iii.)  the  'Orfeo  ed  Euridioe,'  words  by  CalzaWg^ 
music  by  Oluek.  It  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
OoL  5f  1762,  and  in  Paris  two  years  afterwMtls 
hvt  it  was  another  ten  yesrs  belbia  it  was  pro- 
duced  in  a  slightly  altered  form  ss  '  Orphee  *  at 
tlie  Acad^mie  de  Musique,  Paris,  on  August  2, 
1774.  It  ran  for  forty-five  consecutive  nights. 
It  was  revived  at  the  Theatre  Lyriqne  on  Nor. 
19,  1859,  with  Mme.  Vi  inbit  Harrii,  in  the 
principal  part,  and  tirst  given  at  Covent  Garden, 
Jane  27,  1860,  with  Mme.  Orillsg  as  Orpbeos. 
Fur  later  o|>eras  on  tho  same  story,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  Riemann's  Opem  Jfattd- 

ORPHEUS.    A  oeUsetisn  of  part  songs  or 

vnc^l  quartets  by  German  com  posers,  with  English 
words,  published  in  parts  and  oompressed  score. 
It  wss  ttartsd  by  Mesna.  Ewer  in  1888^  and 
has  been  oontinned  to  the  pressnt  day  hy  flwir 

snccessorx.  ^TesRrs.  Novello. 

A  similar  work — but  for  equal  voices  only — 
appeared  in  Germany,  entitled  *  Orpheus :  Ssimn* 
lung  auserlesene  niehrstimmipe  Gesiinge  filr 
Mannerstimmen,'  in  many  volnmrs»  published 
at  Leiprig,  by  Friedlein,  and  by  Zollner.  o. 

ORPHEUS  BRITANNiCUS,  the  firstatt^mpt 
towards  a  collection  of  Henry  Purcell's  vocal 
music.  It  was  issued  by  Henry  Flay  ford,  in 
folio,  shorUy  after  the  oomposer's  deatii,  and 
the  first  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  is  dated  1698.  The  second 
bears  the  date  1702,  and  both  have  the  portrait 
engraved  by  White  after  Closterman. 

The  seoond  sditinn  has  the  dates  1706  and 
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1711  (a\ao  in  two  TolmiicsX  and  the  third 
flition  1721.  Of  this  liiat  named  few  copies 
Appear  to  hsve  been  printed,  for  Handel's 
maiD  had  bagim  to  be  more  in  hmmt  than 
FumU'a. 

About  1735  John  Walsh  published  a  volume 
of  Purceirs  aonge  under  the  title  'Orpheus 
Britannicna,'  pp.  120,  these  being  printed  from 
engraved  pktea^  whidi  had  been  naed  for  aiqgle 
•onga. 

flw  title-page  of  the  original  iniM  of  16M 
nine :  *  Orpheus  Britanniooe,  •  oolleotion  of  all 

thf  choicest  songs  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  voices, 
composed  by  Mr.  Henry  rurcell ;  together  with 
such  symphonies  for  tioUbs  or  liiitea  as  were 
by  him  designed  for  any  of  them,  and  a 
Thorongh-faaaato  each  song  tigured  for  the  Organ, 
Barpaiehord,  or  Theorbo  hite.  London :  printed 
by  J.  HeptinataQ  for  Henry  Playibvd  Itt  the 
Temple  Chaqge  in  fleet  Bt  mocxcviii.' 

iol      F.  K. 

ORPHBUB  OALEDOKIUS,  the  first  pnb- 

lished  collection  of  Scottish  songs  united  to  their 
melodiea,  for  though  a  prior  collection  of  Scottish 
sirs  had  been  issued,  in  1700  (second  edition 
1 701 )  by  Henry  Playford,  yet  these  were  merely 
iint.fi  for  the  violin,  and  did  not  include  the 
most  popular  onea.  The  *  Orpheus  Caledonius ' 
was  edited,  witk  tb«  bMB  added  to  the  tnnea, 
bv  William  Thomaon,  who  entered  the  work  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  Jan.  5,  1725.  The  words 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  Allan 
Ramsay's  Tea- Table  Miscellany,  1724.  It  was 
df-<iicate<i  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  (aft/^nvai-ds 
Queen  Caroline),  who  appears  to  have  patronised 
TiienMoii*  There  la,  no  donbt  in  eonae^nenoe 
of  this  }«tronagc,  a  very  lengthy  list  of  dis- 
tinguished subscribers'  names.  There  are  fifty 
longs  and  airs  printed,  and  to  several  of  them 
IS  affixed  a  mark  attribating  them  to  David 
Ri/do,  th«  fint  appaannoa  thta  olt>npaatod 
nyth. 

In  17S9  Thomaon  again  iiraed  the  'Orpbana 

3sledoniu8,'  but  in  two  volumes  octavo.  The 
irst  contained  the  same  fifty  sonjjs  and  airs  as 
n  the  1725  edition,  with  some  slight  changes 
n  the  melodiae.   TtM  aeoond  volume  had  fifty 

li-  re  Scottish  songs. 

As  the  first  edition  is  rare  and  of  great 
ntereat,  the  following  copy  of  the  title -[>age 
ind  index  may  be  of  service. 

Except  the  dedication  and  the  list  of  gnh- 
cribera,  etc.,  the  whole  work  is  engraved. 
Orpbaon  CSaladonina,  or  a  GoUectioo  of  tiie  beat 
icotch  Songs  set  to  Musi*  k  by  W.  Thomson, 
xtndon :  Engravedand  Printed  for  the  Author  at 
dahooM  inlirioaaterFleldaBnter'd  at  Stationers' 
fall  according  to  Act  of  Parliament.'  [1725, 
an.  '  Index  (the  songs  maik'dthna*  ware 
ompoaed  by  David  Kizzio.)' 


rbr  Buah  »boon  Trmqualr. 
Chfo-  thm  WooO,  UiUaw 


The  UMt  tlmp  I  miiif  (tVr  the 
moor. 
TaUow-teljr'd  IaMI*. 


Wmft  mif  hmrt  that  w«  aboiUd 
iranitar. 

The  Urooni  ot  Cowdmknowai. 

t  y  ^Ar  r-.ib  her  o'«r  l^aiMlk 
MuirUnd  WUI*. 
i*«n]r.  I  moat  Iotc11mi> 
•Attld  Boh  Morrift 
AuM  Imi  Stn*. 
My  Apron  Daarle. 
My  UmMt  *  m  IMtw  ct  Mkim. 
Wala,  wito  ap  tmi  Baalb 
JahB  Hat**  Muty  tuti 
£Up  me  with  Uty  PvtUcnt. 
Bonny  Chrlaty. 

MMtev*!  to  the  Greenwood  fkM. 
The  KighUiMl  L«ddle. 
Blink  o'er  Um  hnajtwm^  Betty- 
Tweed  HIdeL   

»e  ■TBUiau- 

Ih'iiny  Je»n. 
M&ry  HcoU. 


The  Mm.  Min-a 

III  never  leave  ( 
KkthcTlnr  Oglei 
•  Ann  thoii  were  ln|rniatMl^ 
P<ilw«rt  (111  the  Oreen. 
A  Ur»lth  t<i  lirtly. 
Fy  let  lu  a'  ta  tlte  brldnL 
Saw  ye  n»  my  Maor. 
My  Kennlo. 
Mecfle-iDMte. 
Were  n»M  kMltUcMI  wmi 
die. 

BmpV  almiN  at  Onllow  aaWa. 
Iton  my  thvmh.  fO  a«l« 

befttlle  ye. 
The  OAherlunde  Mkn. 
TheCoUler'e  Bonny  LAaele. 
The  Bob  of  Dunblitln. 
The  Oerle  he  ouue  o'er  the  oroft. 
O'er  B<i«rie- 

Th«  Liue  ol  Lirlngeion. 
WUIlMinadMMnret. 

~  "  BB^  Dnvle. 

F.  K. 


ORTIOUE,  JOSKPH  Ix)ri9  D\  horn  at  Cavail- 
lon,  May  22,  1802,  died  suddenly  in  l  aris, 
Not.  30,  1866,  one  of  the  moat  oonaoientiotta 
musical  litUrateurs  of  modem  Fianoa.  Ha 
8(udii«d  at  first  merely  a.s  an  amateur,  under 
the  Castil  Blazes,  father  and  son.  He  went 
to  Aix  in  Provenoa  to  atndy  law,  bnt  muaio 
proved  more  powerful,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  abandon  the  law  for  muaicai  literature. 
With  this  Tiefw  be  oame  to  Faria  in  1829,  and 
began  by  writing  musical  critiques  in  the  Mi- 
mttrinl  CnJlwliqur  ;  then,  becoming  intimate 
with  La  Mennais,  he  wrote  for  L'Avenxr^  and, 
after  ita  fkilnre,  for  La  QuatitHetiau,  beaidea  the 
OazetU  niuHeale  and  La  France  muskale. 
After  hia  maniage  in  1886  he  redoubled  hia 
exertiona  and  contributed  to  half  a  score  of 
periodicals,  including  the  Tnn}>s,  Revue  des  deux 
Maudes,  National,  I.Tnirers,  L'  L'nivmtiU  Caiho- 
liqtu,  L' Opinion  Calhoiique,  and  above  all  the 
Joumai  dt9  MatB,  To  thia  but  ps^ier  be 
mainly  owed  his  reputation,  and  his  place  in 
several  commissions,  historical  and  scientific,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  government. 

His  important  works  are  De  la  guem  dm 
dihttanii  (1829)  ;  his  large  Dirfiimnaire  litur- 
ffique,  hiMtorique,  et  UUorique  de  Plain-Chani  et 
de  MuBique  rdigUum  (Paris,  I8B4  and  1860, 
small  4to),  and  Iai  Mtisique  d  I'Eglise  {Ibid. 
1861,  12mo).  To  the  former  of  these  the 
AbM  Normand  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
under  tha  nans  de  (fuerre  of  Theodore  Ninud. 
D'Ortigue  was  a.s8f)ci,ited  with  Nicdermeyer  in 
founding  La  Maitrise  (1857),  a  periodical  for 
saered  moaio,  and  in  the  f^raUi  IkioHque  et 
pratique  de  V accompagnement  du  Plain-Chant 
(Paris,  18.'')6,  large  8vo).  In  1862  he  started, 
with  M.  F^lix  Cl^men^  the  Journal  des  Mat- 
Mm,  a  periodical  of  reactionary  principlea  in 
sacred  music,  which  soon  collapsed.  He  wn.s  an 
honest  and  laborious  writer ;  his  name  will  live 
through  bia  JHeUannaire,  wliicb  oontaina  some 
excellent  articles,  but  his  other  books  are  mere 
musical  miscellanies,  thoughtfully  written,  but 
not  endoweil  with  any  of  those  qualities  of  style 
or  matter  which  enanra  any  laating  infinenciii 
Sec  a  Ibllar  Jiat  of  iroriis  in  Biamann's  Tjexi- 
kon,  o.  c. 

2o 
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ORTIZ,  DiKOO,  a  Spanish  composer,  was  born 
At  ToMo  abont  16S0.   From  1558  onfmrda 

he  was  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the  Vice -regal 
Chapel  at  Naples  under  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Only  two  publications  of  his  are  known ;  one 
U  «ntttbd  IMm  Ii6.  1.  Symmt  Magti^Uias 

Salvf^,  Pmlmon,  alioque  divtrsa  rantira 

compUcUns,  Veiace,  1565.  Proske  says  this 
woi^  alone  enabl«a  u  to  raoogniie  in  faim  one 
of  the  best  sacred  composers  of  Ua  time  and 
nation.  It  contains  tln'rtv-four  Vonper- Hymns, 
eight  Magnificata,  nine  Fsahus  m  Falsi-bordoni 
on  the  church  tones,  and  seventeen  Antiphons 
and  Mnfpts',  rJl  chiefly  for  four  voices.  Of  these 
Froake  reprinted  in  his  Mumm  DivinOf  torn.  iii. 
fife  of  tiio  FlMtlina,  one  Magni^<mt,  thrw  Hymns, 
and  a  Regina  ooeU.  The  only  other  publioation 
of  Ortiz  is  a  work  on  instrumental  music,  partly 
theoretical,  but  also  furnished  with  practical 
exampko.  Iti  Ml  title  TnOtado  dt  flom$ 
sobn^  rliiimlat  jf  otrot  gtturm  itfwUot  m  fo 
•musica  de  FiolonM  .  .  .  Rome,  1553. 

Another  mnsioian  of  tiie  name  of  Ortiz  appears 
as  tilie  composer  of  three  motets  copied  into  one 
of  the  large  MS.  choir- books  of  the  Si^tine 
chapel  at  Kome  in  1545.  See  Haherl's  Aoto^o^, 
Ik  156.  J.  X.  M. 

ORTO,  Makbrian'o  de,  a  Flemish  musician 
of  the  end  of  the  15th  and  banning  of  the  16th 
oentnries,  to  whom  F^tis  wrongly  gives  the 
Christian  name  Jem^  and  conjectures  the  lor^ 
name  to  have  been  originally  Dujardin,  w-i-*  a 
singer  in  the  papal  chapel  at  Borne  from  1 484 
to  1494,  contemporary  thenfimre  with  Joaqirin 
des  Proa.  From  !  T  05  he  was  first  chaplain  an  J 
singer  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  name  appears  in  the  chapel  lists 
up  to  1510.  In  1505  Petrucci  printed  a  book  of 
five  MassM  a  4  by  De  Orto,  bearing  the  titles 
DominiaUis,  Tay  pri^  amoun  (containing  two 
aettingB  of  the  Cn«d),  Vt/mrnn  orm^  £a  Mfo 
M  sied,  FetiU  camusetie.  The  miscellaneous  col- 
lections of  Petrucci  also  contain  a  few  moteta, 
chansons,  and  a  lamentation  lesson  by  De  Orto. 
Two  massea  and  parts  of  nuHeei,  including 
another  'L'ommcarme'  n  5,  arr  rontained  in  the 
choir-books  of  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Borne.  The 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  haa  also  two  im* 
{•ortantunprinted  massee  of  DeOrto,  one  entitled 
'  Mi-mi/  indicating  the  main  theme,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  hezaohord  solmisation  q^stem,  aa 
oonaiBting  of  the  oonstant  auooemon  of  the  two 
notes  E  -A,  the  nthorontitled  'LeServ-iteur,' both 
a  4 .  The  very  remarkable  Agnus  of  the  mass 
'Mi-mi,'  with  the  tenor  based  on  the  canon 
'deeoende  gradatim'  is  reproduced  in  modem 
score  in  the  Beilagen  to  Ambros's  Oe»chichfr 
cUr  Murik,  also  the  motet  'Ave  Maria,'  from 
Petraeei,  1501.  j.  b.  M. 

0  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA,  jirolwhly  part  of 
the  hymn  of  Aquinas,  beginning  Verbum  snprr- 
nwm  procUfttSf  for  the  office  of  Corpus  Christi, 
bnt  better  known  Haan^  ils  being  rang  at  tiie 


service  of  Benediction,  or  more  rarely  from  iti  | 
being  sung  after  the  Benedietne  at  BMM. 

Its  Plain-song  melody  is  borrowed  from  tk« 
Ascensiontide  hymn,  'Eteme  Rei  altii 
{Hj/mns  Ancient  and  Modern,  Ku.  167). 

■ft 


<./i,,,.ft^,.,j.j*"iVa"| 


O  •  -  la-te-fto 


•  U.«»  Dm  ID- 

It  is  one  of  tlio  more  elaborate  hymn  melodies, 
and  in  the  eighth  mode  ;  it  requires,  therefon^ 
an  experienced  choir  to  do  it  full  justice  ;  &:i  1 
prcteUy  it  is  due  to  this  that  the  Ridutly  h  ls 
beconi  e  oiuxent  in  a  debased  and  simplified  km, 

thus : — 

l.^.l>.  ■ 


Jk 


•I 


Pierre  do  la  Rue  treated  the  thm.-  of  0 
Saiutaris '  with  manrelloas  ingenuity,  in  a  r^y 
celebrated  mass,  wherehi  he  eeeme  to  hm 
deliberately  aacrificcd  all  hj^ier  aima  to  tl^t 
desire  of  exhibiting  his  stupendoui*  learning  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  the  result  of  his  iaboon 
being  a  seriea  of  inftaiitely  eomplieatod  eanena, 
of  which  one — the  Kyrie  Eleison — vill  V«e  foxiiid 
on  p.  786  of  the  present  volume.  Happily  hf 
did  not  always  write  in  this  pedantic  style.  In 
another  of  his  masses — the  '  Missa  de  S.  Anna,' 
he  has  sub^ituted  for  the  Bencdictna  a  poly- 
phonic setting  of  '0  Saiutaris,'  of  sargmmof 
beoiity,  Ibll  of  fieh  hanttony,  uid  no  &r  aa  its 
style  is  concerned,  very  much  in  advance  of  ihr 
agi»  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  the  mnr*>  indebtoi 
to  iiim  ior  this,  because,  ui  the  tirst  piaoe,  iLt 
position  of  the  hymn,  between  the  'Sonetas' 
and  'Agnus  Dei,'  proves  the  cust:>m  of  intrr 
dooiog  it  at  High  Mass  to  be  at  leaat  aa  old 
ib»  15th  oentury ;  and  eeoondly,  beoMae  In  eon* 
sequence  of  the  comparatively  late  date  of  ths 
office  of  Benediction,  the  number  of  geTin'.Tsr 
polyphonic  settings  of  the  muaic  needed  for  n 
IB  ezoeedingly  smaU* 

In  modern  times  the  hymn  is  treat^-d  in  » 
very  diiferent  spirit.  Most  latter-day  ooinpoewt 
adapted  it  for  a  solo  voice  with  a  highJy  elabofate 
accompaniment,  and  a  not  alwajra  very  moderate 
am  mint  of  ftnn'tura.  Oi\o  i^fitting  liy  Chembiiu 
was  for  long  almost  as  popular  aa  hid  'Av* 
Marin';  in  Roarini*8  «Meaw  flolenaene'  it  ii 
set  to  a  melody  of  great  suavity.  Both  th«»e 
whatever  their  merite  as  aHsolnte  mnwir.  ar?  qui*- 
unlit  for  their  intended  position,  eitiier  in  tiv 
olBoe  of  Benedktion  or  in  High 
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OSBORN£,  Gkorgs  Alkxandkr,  bom  Sept, 
S4t  1806,  at  UnMiidk,  when  bis  father  WM 

orj^anist  and  lay -vicar,  wa?(  a  sflf- instructed 
piaauit  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
•whuk     detnmiitied  oa  making  mnaio  his  pro- 
fession and  seeking  instruction  on  the  Continent. 
In  1825  he  repaired  to  Belgium,  and  found  a 
home  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
Oharnfaini's  friend,  the  well  •  known  musioal 
amatf^ur,  who  made  him  acqnainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  German  composers.  During 
his  reddonoe  in  BnuMb  he  taught  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Ot-ange,  afterwards  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently 
decorated.     In  1826  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
atuilied  the  pianoforte  under  Pixls,  and  harmony 
under   Fetis.      lie  afterwards  placed  himself 
under  Kalkbreiiuer,  and  soon  obtained  a  good 
poeitieo  among  the  pianiate  of  the  day,  took 
Im  full  share  in  the  muj^ical  life  at  that  time 
m  abundant  in  Paris,  and  amongst  other  ad- 
vaiitiiges  ei^oyed  the  privilege  of  an  intimate 
aoijuaiutanoe  with  Oiopin  and  Berlioz.  Hia 
recollections  of  these  remark aV>lo  men  he  com- 
monioated  to  the  Musicid  Assouiation  in  April 
188S.    In  1848  Oabonie  aettled  in  Loodoa, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  genial  teachers.    He  died  tliere, 
Not.  16,  18d3,  and  was  buried  in  Highgate 
Oemataiy.    He  wrote  three  trios  for  piano  and 
strings,  and  a  .sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  horn, 
Tiohmoello,  and  double-bass.    Of  the  many 
duett  for  fHano  and  violin,  tUrty'thiee  were 
written  with  De  Beriot,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  original,  one  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Lafont,  one  wiUi  Artdt,  and  two 
with  Ernst    His  pianoforte  mIo^  *  La  Pluie  des 
Perleiy'  ei^oyed  eztiaordiiniy  popularity  in  its 
day.  w.  H.  H. 

06IARDER,  Ltoas,  eon  of  tiie  Proteetant 
controversialist,  Andreas  Osiander,  was  bom 
at  Nnrcmberg,  Dee.  16,  1534.  tiesidt^  being 
himself  a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  pastor 
at  Esslingen  and  elsewhere  in  Wurtemberg,  he 
had  received  a  thnrmiph  nniaical  training,  l>oth 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  qualilied  him 
to  bring  out  what  ie  aometinioe  deeerihed  es 
the  first  real  German  Chorale -Book,  the  first, 
that  is,  in  which  the  melody  is  definitely  placed 
iu  the  descant  or  soprano  part,  and  provided 
with  a  iim|iie  i  t  i  for-note  counterpoint  a  4. 
Thongh  not  aljsolutely  the  first  to  put  the 
chorale  melody  in  the  descant  (it  bad  been 
oeeasionally  done  by  Le  Maiitre  and  others), 
he  was  the  first  to  do  it  systematically,  and  for 
the  express  piiq»ose  of  enabling  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  join  in  the  singing  of  it.  The 
full  title  of  his  work  is  'Fiindrig  CMatUdie 
Li^dfT  und  Psslinr  n  niit  4  Stimmen  auf  con- 
trapuuctsweise  also  gesetzt,  dass  eine  gauze 
Ohristl^ie  gsmein  dwehane  mitsingen  kann,' 

Stuttgart,  1586.    In  the  preface  he  says:  'I 

know,  indeed,  thatoomposert  otherwise  usually 


put  the  Chorale  in  the  Tenor,  but  when  that  ie 
done,  the  Chorale  is  not  sufficiently  rsoognisable 

among  the  other  voices,  and  thp  congregation 
(der  gemeiue  Mann)  cannot  loUow  or  join  in 
the  singing.  I  have,  therefore,  put  the  Ohonde 
always  in  the  Deac-ant.'  Tliis  jireface  also  shows 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  *<hor(d '  as 
applied  to  the  melody  only,  in  contradistine* 
tion  to  the  word  'Jigural '  as  aj)plied  to  every 
polyphonic  setting,  however  simple.  '  Pastors 
and  schoolmasters,'  he  says,  'should  see  that 
the  Choral  and  tiie  Fignred  Hvuie  go  well 
together,  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  concord.* 
Osiander's  own  harmonies  are  not  altogether 
free  from  fault.  A  few  of  his  settings  were 
received  into  Schoberlein's  Schatz,  but  recently 
Dr.  Fnrdrif>h  Zelle  of  Berlin  has  rejmblished 
the  whole  book  (*  Das  erste  evangelischc  Choral- 
buch ')  as  hie  Baeter  prognunme,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix to  his  school  report  of  1903.  Osiander 
died  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  7,  1604.      J.  R.  M. 

08SIA,  OPPURE,  OWEROauL  'or else'); 
theae  worda  ate  wed  indifferently  to  mark  a 
passage,  gf-Tifrallv  printed  al)ovo  th»^  trol>le  or 
below  the  bass,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
that  written  in  the  body  or  text  of  tiie  woik, 
being  in  most  cases  an  easier  version  of  the 
same  kind  of  effect.  For  instance,  *  ossia '  is 
so  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  PtaD«rfoite  Concerto  in  E^,  op.  78.  21  ban 
from  the  end.  Tlie  same  direction  al!*o  o^-rnrs 
frequently  in  the  pianoforte  works  of  Schumann, 
Chopin ,  Mid  Bnhme.  lint  sometimes  givee  the 
easier  jiassage  in  the  text,  and  writes  the  more 
difficult  one  over  it.  Those  words  were  also 
used  when  the  compass  of  the  piano  was  in  pro- 
cess of  altemtjon ;  thus  Moacheles  sometimes 
adapts  passages,  originally  writtf-n  for  a  full- 
niitsd  piano,  to  the  smaller  compat»,  writing 
the  passage  for  the  smaller  piano  above  that 
of  the  full -sized  one. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  worda 
Plua  facile  or  leiehter.  M. 

OSTIN ATO,  t.  e.  Obstinate.  '  Basso  oetinato ' 
is  the  Italian  terra  for  h  ground  bass,  which 
recurs  obstinately  throughout  the  composition. 
[See  Obovnd  BAsa,  toI.  ii.  p.  248.1  *  I  ebell 
seem  to  you,*  says  Mendelssohn,'  'like  a  Bjusso 
ostinato,  always  grumbling  over  a||^,  and  at 
last  becoming  quite  tiresome.' 

O'SULLIVAN,  Denis,  bom  April  26, 1868, 
at  San  Pranci-sco,  of  Irish  parentage,  first  stndied 
singing  there,  as  an  amateur,  under  Ugo  Talbo 
(Hugh  Talbot  Brsnnan)  and  Karl  Formea.  He 
was  afterwards  taught,  for  some  time  by 
Vannuccini  at  Fh>rence,  by  Santley  and 
Shakespeare  in  London,  and  later  by  Sbriglia 
in  Paris.  On  March  9,  1895,  he  made  his 
debut  rkt  Miss  Etli^l  Batter's  concert.  Prince's 
Hail,  and  sang  six  of  Sohumann'e  'Diohter- 
lieba*  with  the  grsntHt  enceees,  on  aooomit  of 
hia  OMellaat  phrasing  and  enonoiation.  On 
I  uiiMr.JM.a.wa 
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Angmt  25  of  tiie  mow  year,  he  vuAt  hit  d  Amt 

with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Dublin  as 

Fptrando  in  '  TrovAtore,'  and  a1«o  mng  on  tour 
as  Princo  John  in  '  Ivaiiiiuc,  iha  Mayor  ia 
'  Son  and  Stranger,'  Lothario  in  '  Mignoil,' 
Vanderdecken  in  'Flying  Dutchman,'  n  pnrt 
h.9  mng  at  five  hours'  notice  without  rehearsal, 
eto.  Od  Jan.  20,  1899,  he  aeng  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  with  the  above  oompaaj,  as  Biterolf 
in  'Tannhanser,'  and  in  February  Alfio  in 
'Oavalleria.'  On  March  2  he  mode  a  great 
ioeoeae  aa  tiie  hero  on  the  prodnetieii  of  Staa> 

ford'3  '  Shrim^is  O'Rricii'  at  the  0[K^m  Oomique 
Theatre  (Loudon),  and  sang  throughout  the  run 
of  tint  opera.  Between  1897  and  1899  he 
dividod  his  time  between  England  and  AlUilica, 
sinf^ing  in  the  latter  country  nn  tnnm  with 
'Uhamua  O'Brien,'  and  for  two  seasons  in  his 
nativo  San  Fianoiaoe^  alao  Sept  19,  1898,  at 
New  York  as  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Andv4  in 
Englander'a  'Little  Coriwral.'  On  Jan.  27, 
1902,  he  sang  as  Shann  the  Smith  on  produc- 
tiOD  of  Bipoalto'a  operetta  '  The  Post  Ra!g, '  at  a 
performance  giv^n  hy  tlic  Irish  Literary  Sot^'iety 
at  St,  Oeoige's  liail,  and  in  the  same  year 
aaag  at  fhe  Wevbnoniaiid  and  Vmtttampbm 
Festivals.  On  Oct  17,  1903,  he  sang  as  Le- 
febvre  ir  Caryll's  'Duchess  of  Dantnp'  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  On  Nov.  7,  1S04,  he  i>ang  aa 
Barry  Trevor  in  the  musical  play  '  Peggy  Ma- 
chree,*  written  ly  Patrick  Bid  well  (i.e.  Mrs. 
O'SoUivan),  with  music  by  Eepoeito,  produced 
at  the  Orinuby  Tbeatva.  JBEa  liaa  aolad  fn 
Bondcanlt's  plays  in  Amerioa.  But  it  li  at 
a  concert  •  singer  Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  best  appre- 
ciated in  England  at  his  own  recitals,  being 
pre-eminent  for  hia  intelleotaal  conoep^ion  ^ 
pnri!^,  whi  h  he  can  sing  in  eight  difTerent 
lauguagee,  as  well  as  for  his  Irish  aonga  given 
at  fhe  'Feb  Oeoil,'  etc.  a.  a 

OSWALD,  Jamrs,  a  popular  oompoaerat  the 
middle  of  the  18tli  cpntmy  Ho  was  orif^inally 
a  dancing-master  at  Duuteruiiinc,  and  is  first 
heard  of  in  August  1784,  when  ho  advertiaea  in 
tlie  Calfdonimi  Mercwnj  Wii^t  ho  is  publishing  a 
collection  of  minuets.  In  1736  he  had  taken 
up  his  residenoe  in  Edinburgh,  and  appears  to 
have  quickly  made  a  poeitlon  aa  a  performer  on 
the  violin,  as  orpaTiist,  composer,  and  as  teacher 
of  dancing.  From  here  he  issued  several  ool- 
leotiona  of  '  Soota  Tanea*  and  ohamber  mnaio. 
He  adverti.sed  in  1740  that  he  was  leaving  for 
Italy,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  made 
the  journey,  though  it  is  certain  that  in  1741 
he  left  Edinburgh  for  London.  His  departure 
frnm  SVotland  is  made  the  subject  of  a  prK'tical 
'  Kpitttle '  in  the  SooU  Magazme,  for  October 
1741,  whidi  givea  many  intereating  ^tolaila  of 
his  oompoeitions,  his  arrangements,  and  his 
Joying.    Especially  significant  are  the  Unea— 

Or  when  «ome  tender  tane  ooTnTK)<«e  a^in 
And  cheat  the  town  wi  David  Rizo's  iiarae. 

Anivod  in  London,  ptobablj  with  iniinenoe  from 


I  Cho  Bad  of  Bate,  be  aaama  to  havo  oUaiaad 

patronage  from  the  Prince  and  Prinoea  ef 
j  Wales,  to  whom  he  de^licated  some  of  his  worV«, 
I  and  it  is  not  unlikely  he  had  some  shaxe  m 
the  early  musical  education  of  ttiair  aon,  afte> 
'  wards  nporf^T  !1L,  to  whom  he  was  appointed 
chamber  com^Kwer  in  1 761.   As  court  patronage 
wonld  eerlaittly  not  supply  all  neeeadtiea,  there 
are  indications  that  he  obtained  employment 
with  John  Simpson  (q  r.)  who  published  all 
Oswald's  early  Liioudon  work.    It  must  be  con- 
ftawd  that  Oawald'a  life  in  London  ia  much  of 
I  a  mystery,  hut  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  though  his  name  had  some  d^;ree  of  value, 
he  worirad  both  anmyinoBaly  and  under  aaeumed 
names.    It  is  likely  Uiat  Oswald  was  a  aort  of 
musical  eflitoi-  to  the  sevt^ral  miscellaneons  col- 
lections which  ;Simptiou  published,  bimpson 
having  died  in  1 747,  OawaU,  abont  thk  data  aat 

np  a  music -nliop  on  the  north  .side  of  8t» 
Martin's  Church,  at  the  comer  of  St  Martin's 
Lane.  From  this  address  were  published  many 
works  of  antiquarian  nraaieal  intereat,  i«MJtMiing 
the  well-known  collection  of  Scots  tunes,  twelve 
parte  entitled,  'The  Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion,' tin  two  Otat  having  bean  iaaofd  hy 
John  Simpeon.  'Airs  for  the  Spring,'  'Summer,' 
•  Atitnran,'  and  '  Winter  * ;  his  several  collections 
of  '  Scflts  Tunes,*  etc.  etc.  *  The  Comic  Tun© 
in  Queen  Mab  .  .  .by  the  Society  of  the  Temple 
of  Afwllo'  and  'Six  SoIot  .  .  .  >iy  I.  R.  Esq.' 
[General  Reidjwere  afterwards  republished  with 
a  myateriona  note  fliat  thej  wen  Teally  by  Uio 
'  late  Mr.  Oswald,  who  for  certain  reasons 
could  not  openly  claim  them  during  his  life.' 
'  The  Music  in  the  Masque  of  Alfred  ...  by 
the  Society  of  the  Tcm^a  of  ApoUo'  (not  Dr. 
Ame's)  was  doubtiaia  aoo  of  tiwae  aaoaymow 
compositions. 

Tlio  myatsriona  *8oeiely  of  the  Tempile  of 
ApoUo '  was  apparently  a  small  society  of 
musicians  gathered  rormt^  Owald  which  included 
Charles  Bumey,  Mid  probably  John  Reid  (then 
Oaptain,  afterwiuda  General,  q.9.)  and  the  Earl 
of  Kelly.  Tlie  several  •w  orks  which  bear  thia 
society's  name  were  all  published  by  Oswald. 

Meanwhile  Oswald's  name  as  compoaer  of 
music  for  the  popular  fashionable  song  ia  veiy 
frequent  in  collections  of  the  jjoriod,  and  o'!*^ 
set  of  songs,  'Coims  Kisses,'  attained  aome 
decree  of  fiono.  He  died,  ao  fer  aa  oaa  be 
ascertaine<l,  in  January  1769,  and  wasbiuiadcn 
the  dth  of  that  month  at  Knebworth. 

The  present  Mrriter  broached  the  theory  in 
TTie  Minstrelsy  of  England,  first  aeries  (Bay ley 
Ferguson),  that  tn  Oswald  we  are  indebted 
for  either  the  compoaitiou  of  *  God  save  the 
King,'  or  for  ita  modem  revival.  Hia  reaaoos 
for  this  supposition  are  to  be  found  in  the  work 
quoted,  and  are  briefly  <w>t  forth  in  the  article 
God  8AVB  THK  King  hi  the  present  work.  Tlie 
arguments  put  forth  are  perhaps  not  veiy  ooft' 
olnaive,  bat  he  ventorea  to  think  that  aaanh 
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oo  the  lines  indimted!  ii4ght  bring  forth 
!i:nrc  'leltnite  liMli  ngHnUog  OW  National 
Anthem.  F.  K. 

OTKLLD.  1.  Operft ;  the  Uhntto  bMed  on 
Shakespeare's  play,  the  music  by  Roadni.  Pro- 
duce^i  at  the  Fondo,  Naples,  Dec.  4,  1818.  In 
French  at  the  Acad^mie,  aa  'Othello,'  Sept.  2, 
1844,  bnt  with  very  littk  snooem    In  Londoii 

at  the  Kinp'sThratrp,  >fay  1  H.  1  D«.^einona 
waa  one  of  the  great  parte  of  both  Pasta  and 
Iblibnii.  S.  Opera  in  fbnr  acts ;  libretto, 
founded  on  Shakespeare,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  musio 
by  VerdL  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb. 
5,  1887.  In  London  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
Jnlj  5,  1889.  o. 

OTGER,  an  early  writer  on  musical  theory, 
whose  life  is  obscure,  and  whose  very  existence 
baa  been  hitherto  almost  ignored.  To  him, 
probably,  are  due  the  trcAtises  called  Musica 
EnehiritTdis  and  Scolica  Etichiriadin,  which  on 
the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  or  notes  in  MSS. 
]»▼•  been  aaeribed  to  Hnebald.  The  beat  of 
the  MSS. ,  however,  give  Abbot  Otger  (also  called 
Hoger  or  Noger)  as  their  author,  and  among 
them  is  a  MS.  (now  at  Valenuiennea)  from  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Amand  whleh  was  the  home 
of  Hucbald  ;  it  is  therfforr  ^mA  evidence 
against  the  ascription  of  theee  treatises  to  him. 
Tlioy,  with  the  Ommmoratio  Brsa^  form  a 
little  group  of  treatises  distinguished  by  a  special 
metho<i  of  notation  (se^  Hri  nAr.D)  which,  as 
well  a«  the  general  tenour  ot  ihe  teaching,  dis- 
tinguishes the  group  sharply  ftom  the  one 
unqupstioned  work  of  HucbiilJ  {De  Marmonien 
JiUtUuiiem€)t  or  the  writings  of  Odo  of  Clnnyj  to 
whom  also  the  group  is  aonat^dSii  aaonbed. 
No  particulars  of  tko  Ufe  of  Olgir  are  known, 
but  his  treatisee  are  amoTij?  the  most  valuable 
of  the  sort.  Thej  are  printed  in  Oerbert, 
SeriptortM,  Toi  L  Baa  farthar  on  tiie  mattar 
FT.  yhi]h  r,  /rurfMiid9MdU«Wldfhu^Schri/ten 
(Leipzig,  1884).  w.  u.  p. 

OTHlfAYR,  Kaspar,  bom  March  12,  1515, 
at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  wan  a  fellow- 
stnHpntwith  Georg  Forster,  theson;::  !)-vik  >  iHtor, 
at  t^ie  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  fellow- 
papil  with  him  in  mnaie  under  Lorenz  Lemlin, 
the  Heidelberg  Ca{)ellmeiHter.  In  1546  he  was 
Hector  of  the  Convent  School  at  Hcilshronn. 
In  1547  he  obtained  a  Canonry  at  the  church 
of  St.  Onmbert  in  Ansbach  which  ha<i  become 
Lutheran,  and  in  1548  was  chosen  to  h>-  ri  i>vost ; 
but  the  elections  being  contested,  probably  in 
oonaaqnanes  of  the  rsligioos  dli^tsa  of  the  time, 
ho  retired  to  NuremWrg,  where  he  died  Feb.  4, 
1553.  Forater  speaks  of  him  a»  a  widel}'  eele 
brated  musician,  and  received  tweuty-six  of  hi^ 
aettingiiof  aeenlu'  songa  into  his  great  ooUeetion. 
For  a  characterisation  of  these  nee  Eitner, 
ilbiMiiM^,  xxvi.  pp.  115-17.  Othmayr's  own 
pa1»UoationB  ate  8«ned  woilu  obielly,  and  die 
titles  of  some  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  re- 
ligiotia  oonfoaioa  of  the  time,  aa  for  inatanoe. 


*  Oantilenae  aliquot .  .  .  qnibus  his  turbulentii 

temporibus  ecclesia  Christ!  utitur'  (Nt.rf  inlierg, 
1546).  Epitaphiom  D.  Martini  Lutheri  a  4. 
Other  frarka  are  *  Binlnia  Skom' (1M7),  Oermaa 
hymnaa  8»  and  <TUanin'  (1H9),  Latin  motets 
a  8.  J.  R.  M. 

OTT,  Jean,  a  liuremberg  lute- maker,  who 
woriced  daring  the  fint  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and,  according  to  Fetia,  wjis  alive  in 
1468.  Together  with  Hans  Frey,  the  father-in- 
law  of  AlUsrt  Diirer  the  painter,  he  was  tiie 
earliest  maker  of  viols  in  Germany,  and  they 
arc  genernlly  named  together  with  Joan  Kerlino 
(1449),  who  was  the  first  to  manufacture  viols 
in  Italy.  (Bee  Violin.)— Sandys  and  Fenter, 
History  of  the  Violin  ;  O.  Hart,  Tht  Violin  ; 
Fetis,  Biog,  du  Mm. ;  Bacster,  VhaU  on 
Violins.  K.  H-A. 

OTT  (OTTO),  Johannes,  a  bookseller  and 
mtiBic  publisher  at  Nnrrnihrrg  in  thf  fin^t  hnlf 
of  the  16Ui  century,  who  edited,  in  union  with 
the  typographer  Hteronymua  Fonnaehneider 
or  Graphsus,  several  very  valuable  collections 
of  the  oIHpt  tiiUHic.  In  his  prefaces  to  these 
coUectioub  Oit  allows  himself  to  have  been  an 
excellent  connoisseur  of  the  older  music,  poasen- 
inggood  knowledge  and  retincd  taste.  Tlie  com- 
posers whom  he  chiefly  loves  to  exalt  are,  first, 
Joaquin,  whom  he  deeeribee  aa  the  heto  of  his 
art,  having  in  him  something  truly  divine  and 
inimitabl**,  nnd  next  to  Josquin,  Heinrich  Isaac, 
and  Ludwig  SeiiH.  His  collections  are  as 
foUowa:  IMS,  *Der  erat  Theil:  121  neue 

Lieder,  vnrt  boriiinbtrn  'H^^cr  KlUist  gesetzt, 
Instig  zu  singien  und  auf  allerley  Instnuneat 
dienstUch,  vonnalo  deif^eiehen  im  TMc  nie 
auegaagWL'  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
composer  Amolf!  von  Rmck,  and  contains 
twenty  German  songs  by  him,  eighty-two  by 
flenil,  the  reet  by  oUier  eompoeen,  aO  o  4  to  6. 
1537,  'Novum  et  insigne  Opus  Musicum,'  etc. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  oontains  fifty-seven  motets,  a  4  to  6,  ohiefly 
by  German  oompoaers,  hut  fourteen  of  tiiem  by 
Josqnin,  among  them  the  celebrated  Miserere, 
a  5,  to  the  beautiee  of  which  Ott  himself  calls 
speoial  attention.  1 688,  *  Seeundua  tomna  non 
operismusicij'etc.oontiins  forty  tlirce  motets,  a 
4  to  6,  among  them  eleven  by  Joaquin  including 
his  famous  Stabat  Mater.  1539,  '  Missae  trede- 
oim  4  voo,'dcdioated  to  the  Senate  of  Nurembeig, 
contains  masses  by  Josqnin,  Isaac,  and  others. 
1544,  '  115  guter  ueuer  Liedlein.'  This  last 
work  haa  been  eotnpletely  reprinted  in  modem 
score  by  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Muaikforschiing. 
In  one  of  his  pn  facfs  Ott  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  bringing  out  a  comjjlete  edition  of 
the  <Coralis  Constantinus*of  Heinridi  Isaac,  but 
(lr,-it^i  appear  to  hav*^  nyrrtnkrn  Vxm 

before  its  publicuition  by  \ih  associate  Form- 
aohndder  fn  1500.  Although  hia  name  ia  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  he  is 
also  suppoesd  to  hare  had  some  shara  in  the 
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publication  by  Formschneider  of  Senfl's  Mag- 
nificats in  and  Heinrich  Fink's  Liodor  in 
1536.  J.  K.  M. 

OTTAVINO.  An  octave  flute.  (See  Piccolo.) 

OTTER,  Franz  Joseph,  violinist,  hova  at 
Naadlstadti  Bavaria,  1760,  according  to  the 
j^ueUm'LaBtkm^  or  in  1764,  aoootding  to  F^tl^ 
died  Sept.  1,  1836,  aged  sevuty-tix.  Bishop 
von  Freiaing  sent  him  to  Florence,  where  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Pietro  NardiuL  After  the  death 
<tfhia  patron  FimnsOMwwasforoed  toretarn  to 
Germany  and  seek  enii)loyment.  T(^ether  with 
hia  brother  Ludwig,  he  received  an  appointment 
as  violinist  at  the  Sakburg  Cathedi^,  with  an 
annual  Bti{)end  of  200  gulden.  He  occupied 
this  position  from  1803  to  1807,  rtM  iij'on 
retiring  vrith  a  pension,  settled  in  Viunua  tm  a 
teadkcr  and  vioUniit  at  th«  Hofkapella. 
Beichard's  Ootharr  Knlcndar  for  1798  states 
that  Otter,  in  that  year,  was  Konzertmeister 
at  the  Vienna  Hof theater,  and  Musikdirector  in 
1800;  Joseph  Haydn's  brother,  Mtohaal,  twight 

him  composition.  He  wrot*  nevprnl  concrrtos 
and  eouatas  for  violin,  but  has  lelt  (so  far  as  is 
known)  only  one  published  work,  vis. :  Ninoteen 
variations  on  the  German  air  '  Ich  bin  Ueder- 
lirh,'  with  accompaniment  for  a  second  violin  ; 
(Hasimgcr,  Vienna).  Aiuon^t  Michael  Uaydu's 
impiiblldMd  songii  in  tike  Berlin  Museum  there 

is  ft  oannn  for  nine  voices  by  Otter,  nn  l  in 
Ainoe  lileterhazy's  Library  at  £isenstadt  there 
is  ft  OftlMll  for  seven  voices,  composed  by  Otter, 
to  OSiftbMte  Joseph  Haydn's  birthday.  This  m 
in  mannscnpt.  — -F^tis,  Biog.  de»  Mm.  ;  Eitner, 
QuelUn-Lexikon.  S.  U-A. 

OTTBT,  Sabah,  Mrs.,  mm  of  tha  earliest 
fomiile  professional  performers  on  the  violin  in 
liondon.  She  was  bom  about  1695.  Dr. 
Burney,  mentunung  Iwr  in  hia  Mutmry,  says : 
'This  and  the  prsosding  year  (1721-22)  Mn» 
Sarah  Ottey  frequently  yH>rfonnod  solos  at 
concerts  on  three  several  luatruiuenta — Harpsi- 
eh<nd,  bass-viol  and  violin.' — ^Dnbomg,  2%« 
Violin ;  Lahee,  Famous  l^iolinists.     E.  h  a. 

OTTO,  Ernst  Juliub,  bom  at  Kunigstein, 
Sept.  1,  1804  ;  though  always  musical,  was  not 
sdneatad  oxdusively  for  music.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  passed  his  '  maturity  examination  '  at 
Dre8dea  in  1822  with  honour,  aud  studied 
theology  for  tbree  yean  ftt  Leipzig.  WhOa 
doing  this  he  worked  at  music  with  Schicht 
and  Weinlig.  His  oompositions  are  of  a  solid 
character — oratorios ;  masses ;  an  opera  ('  Schloas 
am  Bhein')  perfonned  ftt  Dretdan,  1838,  and 
another  fit  Augsburg  ;  sonatas  ;  cydf  h  r  f  nongs 
for  men's  voices,  etc.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
Osator  ftt  Dmdan,  a  post  wkidi  ho  held  with 
honour  to  himself  up  tiU  his  dsftth,  Hsnh  5, 
1877. 

His  brother  Franz,  a  bass  singer  (bom  June 
3,  1809,  died  April  SO,  1842^  and  another 

lirother,  a  tenor,  a^mr-  to  Fn;:^lanrl  in  1838  as 
directors  of  a  Part-singing  society.  o» 


OTTO,  Oeobo,  bora  about  1S44  at  Toigau, 
then  in  Electoral  Saxony,  spent  the  ]yf^t  part 
of  his  life  from  before  1688  tu  Itilif  at  Caaaei 
as  Capellmeistor  to  flio  Laadgrava  of  Hasss- 
CaH.sel.  He  was  the  instruct^ir  in  composition 
of  the  Land^^  Horitz.  OUo's  published  woriu 
ato :  *Geisraoh«  dentsdha  Oesenge,'  a  5  and 
(Erfurt,  1688);  'Opus  riiuiiicum  diviuum' 
(Camel,  1604),  in  three  books,  containing 
moteta  a  6  to  8  on  Latin  texts  from  ttie 
Gospel  for  ovsiy  Snndfty  and  Festival  and 
other  occasions  in  thr  Church's  year.  Among 
unpublished  worka  in  the  Library  at  Oaaaei  ate 
a  series  of  introits  tot  the  Ghtiroh's  year  a  5, 
and  vaiions  Lfttin  psslms  «nd  msgnifioftts  a  ft 

to  12.  J.  R.  M. 

OTTO,  Jacob  Augustus,  the  author  of  a 
vatnable  treatise  upon  tho  ooustf  notion  of  As 

violin,  in  which  the  mathematical  '  rules  '  of 
BagatelLa  are  simplitied  and  explained.  Bom 
at  Gotha  in  1762,  died  at  Jena  in  1880.  An 
sxoellsnt  maker  and  repairer  of  stringed  iaoln' 

Tnents,  he  wns  fit  onv"  timp  fittarhed  to  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  m  that  capaoi^. 
Fnm  tims  to  tinw  his  piofosnon  required  hha 
to  visit  Hallo,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin, 
journeys  which  assisted  him  in  enlarging  hw 
remarkable  knowledge  and  judgment  of  ancient 
instruments  of  the  violin  class.  In  1817  hit 
Ufbcr  dm  Bau  infd  du-  Erha?f-un</  d-r  fh-icft 
xaui  oUier  BogenindrurntnU  ia  said  to  have  bees 
publisbsd  bj  Bsinoi^in  Hslla^  and  ftDsnlaifed 
edition  of  the  8«ne,  with  the  title  Ueber  de% 
Bau  der  Bogeningtrumtnie  und  Hhfr  di^  ArhfU<n 
der  vorziigliehsUn  InstrumenlentnacJur — pub- 
lished by  Bnm,  in  Jena— ftppesnd  in  lISflL 
Of  this  the  seoond  edition  apf>oarcd  in  1873 
and  the  third  in  1886.  In  1838  Longmans 
brought  oat  T.  Fsxdsley's  Bnglndi  trsnslation, 
and  John  Bishop's  English  version  entitled 
Treatise  on  the  Si?-ucfvre  and  PrcsenxUion  of 
the  Fiolm,  etc.,  was  published  by  Robert  Cocks 
in  LondoB  in  1848  (ssoood  edition,  1860  $  thiid 
edition,  1875).  The  first  edition,  though  often 
quoted,  does  not  exist,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  any  public  or  private  library,  but  an 
article  by  Otto  bearing  the  original  title  is  to 
be  found  nt  ].  3  nf  vol.  i.  (1809)  of  the  Xnies 
Magasin  aiier  neuf^r  ErfindungeHp  Entdeckungm 
und  Ftritmmngen  (Leipzig).  It  ia  mainly  an 
eulogy  of  Jacobus  Stainer.  Otto  left  five  sons, 
all  of  whom  became  violin-makers — Fctis,  Biog. 
da  Mut. ;  Davidson,  The  Violin ;  Dubourg, 
The  Violin  ;  Hart.  The  Violmi  Brown,  Die- 
tinnaiy  ^  Mimeimiui  Eitnsr,  iituUen-Lni' 
kon.  B.  H-a. 

OTTO,  Hklitta,  mit  Alvslxbzk,  born  Dec 
16,  1842,  at  Dresden,  was  taught  singing  there 
by  Thii^le  at  the  Consorvat/irium,  and  sang  in 
opera  us  a  light  soprano  itom  1860  to  1878; 
in  1866  ihft  manied  llix  Otto^  oonunissioaer 
of  customs.  Her  parts  oompri««cd  Anna  in 
'  Hans  Heiling,'  Bowena  in  '  Templer  nnd 
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Jildlii,'  Qneen  of  Night,  Afioe,  MarUus  Sro, 

etc  S}ip  Acqnired  fi  prrat  rppntation  as  a  con- 
cert ainger,  and  wa«  the  solo  soprauo  at  the 
Beiihoifai  Oaotsnuy  at  Bonn  in  1871.  She 
first  appeared  in  England  at  Mme.  Schum&nn'B 
ponccTt,  St.  James's  Hall,  March  20,  1873  ;  at 
ikti  Crystal  Palace,  March  22  ;  at  Manchester, 
in  Bach's  Passion  music ;  at  the  Albart  Hall, 
April  '2  and  7.  She  made  a  great  suoceas,  wuJ 
remained  in  England  until  1875,  appearing 
mMt  flnquently  at  tlw  OiyM  Fdaea  and 
Albert  Hall,  notably  in  the  revivals  of  '  Theo- 
(lr*ra,'  Ort.  30,  1873,  and  the  'Christmas 
Oratorio,  Dec.  15,  1873.  She  Hang  at  the 
Philhamionic,  March  26,  1874  ;  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  in  *  St.  John  the  Rnyitint '  and  Schu- 
mann's '  Faimdiae  and  the  Peri,'  etc,  in  1874  ; 
at  til*  Sacred  Hamonie,  the  Wagner,  Mr. 
Badke's,  the  Ballad,  and  principal  provincial 
Concert She  returned  t-o  (Tiemvany  in  1875, 
uid  sang  in  o^jera  at  Hamburg,  and  irom  1877 
to  188S  at  Dresden.  In  1879  the  lang  at  the 
Cincinnati  FestivaL  On  Jan.  18,  1893,  she 
died  at  Dresden.  A.  o. 

OTTO,  S-ntPBAK,  bora  aboot  1684  at  Frai- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  received  his  musical  instruction 
from  the  Freiberg  cantor,  Christoph  Dcninntins. 
After  holding  some  suborduiate  appointment 
at  Augsburg,  he  beoame  saoeentor  or  aariatant 
cantor  at  Freiberg  from  1632  to  1633,  during 
which  time  he  also  had  Andreas  Hammersohmidt 
for  his  pnpiL  Becoming  cantor  at  Schandan, 
be  afterwards,  in  1643,  made  an  unsuccessful 
spy  licAtion  for  the  poet  of  cantor  nt  Freiberg 
in  suocewion  to  Demantiua.  He  was  still 
fiving  at  Sohaadan  in  1848.  Hia  ebief  pub- 
lished work  bears  the  i»eculiar  title,  'Kr  -iuin- 
Kronlein  oder  Mnsicalischor  Vorlautfur  auff 
geistliche  Concert- Madrigal- Dislog-Melod-Sym- 
phon-Motetische  Manier  mit  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  6 
Stim-  .  .  .' (Frrib.  r^r.  1618).  The  title  would 
indicate  the  compositions  as  being  in  the  sacred 
eeuetto  and  dialogue  style  of  Sehttti  and 
ITammerachmidt.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
Otto  did  not  precede  Hammerschmidt  in  the 
adoption  of  the  dialogue  style  of  composition  tor 
church  music,  although  this  work  is  published 
1  it.  r  than  similar  workn  of  Hammersohmidt. 
Another  work  of  Otto,  existuig  only  in  MS,, 
eoM&rtt  of  a  attting  of  the  Hymn  '  Bin'  Utile 
Bmg,'  for  nineteen  voioea,  divided  into  four 
choirs,  intended  for  a  special  occasion.  The 
full  title  of  this  work  (see  Monaitke/le,  zx.,  JJu 
mUtrm  Mutikalim  dtr  SkuU  Fnibergt  pp.  22, 
23)  would  lend  some  degree  of  sanction  to  the 
tradition  that  Luther  wrote  the  hTmn  on  the 
oooaaion  of  Ua  dtation  before  tiia  Diet  of 
Wwms,  1521.  J.  R.  M. 

DUD  IN,  Ei-okNE  EspftRANnc,  bom  Feb.  24, 
1868,  at  New  York,  of  French  parents,  was  a  i 
gradnato  of  Yale  UnivOTrity,  and  for  a  time  { 
practised  at  the  American  bar.    In  188fi.  while 
on  a  boLidaj  in  London,  be  adopted  a  musical 


career  on  tbe  advice  of  frienda,  and  sang  in 

private  concerts  with  p^t  success,  having  re- 
ceived excellent  instruction  from  Modeiati  in 
America.    On  Aiqpat  80  of  flie  aame  year  be 

made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York,  with  the  M'Caul  Opcra- 
Comique  Company,  as  Montosol  in  an  Engli.sh 
Terrimi  of  Victor  Roger'a  '  Josephine  vendu>-  par 
S'viirH,'  his  future  wife,  Miss  Louise  Parker, 
also  making  her  d^but  as  Josephine.  Both 
artiati  ware  raooenAd  durins  tbe  two  montiia' 
run  of  the  opera  at  New  York  and  on  tour. 
On  Dec.  4,  1886,  thfv  wcr*»  niarri*Hl  at  Detroit. 
In  18ti9  Mr.  Ouiiiu  sang  again  in  private  oon> 
oerti  in  London.  On  Jan.  81,  1891,  be  first 
Rpprarrd  nn  the  English  stage,  with  tli-"  frrt  ntfst 
success,  both  as  a  ainger  and  actor,  as  the  Templar, 
on  tba  prodtiotion  of  SoUiTan'a  *lTanboe'  at 
the  Royal  Eni^iah  Opera  House  (Palace  Theatre), 
having  l)cen  engHged  at  the  infltfliioe  of  the 
composer,  and  sang  throughout  tlie  nui  of  tbe 
openu  On  Oct  17,  1898,  be  made  a  distinot 
snccCTs  as  the  hero  on  the  production  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's '  Eugen  Onefldu '  at  the  Olympic,  and  on 
Not.  17  be  lang  aa  Henri  Qoatre  on  the  pro. 
duction  of  Lacome's  '  Ma  mie  Rosette '  at  the 
Olobe,  and  later  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 
Mr.  Oudin  then  devoted  himself  in  England 
emlnaivily  to  ooneerts,  gaining  great  apj^nae 
for  his  delivery  of  songs,  ancient  and  modern,  at 
the  Popular  and  other  concerts.  He  was  the 
translator  of  many  modem  songs,  also  of  the 
lyrics  of  UeHiger'a  *  Basoche,'  for  wliieh  he  was 
grently  oommcnded  hy  ihc  mmposer,  and  also 
of  Saint-Baens's  '  bamsou  and  Dalila,'  wherein 
on  Sept  36, 1898,  be  sang  on  its  prodnotion  in  a 
concert  version  under  Cowen  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  Coven t  Garden.  In  addition  he  com- 
posed a  set  of  four  songs,  words  and  music : 
but  bia  beat  eomposition  is  an  'O  Salutaria' 

for  two  voir-fs.  Ill  1193  anrl  18P1  hr-  <3nng 
again  in  opera,  with  great  success  at  St.  Peters- 
boig  aa  Wolftiim,  Temmnnd,  the  Higb  Prieet 
in  'Samson  and  Dalila,'  Albert  in  'Weriher,' 
also  in  concerto  throughout  Russia.  In  1894 
he  sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  where 
his  rendering  of  Doctor  IVIarianus*  mneic  in  the 
third  part  of  SchnTTiam/,-)  'Faust'  made  the 
greatest  impreaaion  on  all  who  heard  him.  On 
Oot  20,  after  a  Biebter  eoneert,  be  waa  etradc 
down  with  apoplexy  in  the  artists'  room  at  tba 
Quf^en's  Hall.  Ho  never  recovered  from  the 
stroke,  but  died  ou  Nov.  4,  to  the  universal 
regret  of  frienda  and  the  pttblie.    *  In  Bn([^d 

he  was  in  constant  rrqiir'^t  nt  all  the  best  con« 
oerta  ...  an  admirable  linguist,  a  quick  study, 
and  a  meet  sympatiiatie  and  refined  interpreter 
of  romantic  and  eantlniental  music.  His  voice, 
a  high  baritone.  wa«  oxor*  liriL^lv  flerihlo,  of  a 
I  singularly  emotional  timbre,  and  his  intonation 
I  wea  invariably  perfeot.  He  eepedaUy  exeelled 
in  m  dem  French  mu'^ir,  and  gave  proof  of  his 
versatility  by  eiecwting,  with  great  taate  and 
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Cacility,  the  Englidi  Twaions  of  the  numerous 
foreign  songs  in  his  extenttv*  npertory.  A 
man  of  winning  manners,  a  most  genial  com- 
panion and  in  point  of  education  far  above  the 
UnA  of  hia  faUoira*  (Mutfeal  nnu$).  Mrs. 
Ondin  left  tha  sUgS  soon  after  her  marriage, 
occasionally  sang  in  concerts  with  her  husband, 
and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of  singing,   a.  c. 

OULIBICHRFF,  Albxakdik  von,  Rnsaian 
nobleman,  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  horn  1795 
at  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  Kuasian  am* 
iMMsdor.  From  his  sailiest  years  ha  was 
devoted  to  music^  and  stndisd  the  violin 
rofficiently  to  become  a  good  quartet- player. 
He  served  first  in  the  army,  and  then  as  a 
diplomatist,  hot  ntired  on  the  aooeasioii  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  lived  on  his  estates  near 
Kyni-Novgorod  till  his  death  on  Jan.  24,  1858. 
Mozart  was  his  idol,  and  he  re-awakened  atten- 
tion  to  his  works  at  a  time  when  Germany  at 
least  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  Meyerbeer 
and  Spontini.  Oulibichetf  s  great  vroTk,NouwUe 
Btagrupki$  it  JfenH,  8  vols.  (Hosoow,  1844), 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  biographical 
and  (esthetical,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
Otto  Jahn.  His  admiration  for  Mozart,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and  for 
this  he  was  attacked  by  Lenz.  In  his  reply, 
Beethoven,  ses  critique*  et  tes  glomUeun  (Leipzig 
and  Paris,  18S7),  h»  exprassed  with  ev«B  grsator 
vehemence  his  opinion  on  the  extravaganoe  of 
Beethoven's  later  works,  and  drew  down  a  storm 
of  abuse  and  controversy  with  which  he  was 
little  fitted  to  cope,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
hastened  liis  end.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that 
his  views,  leas  caustically  expressed,  were  held 
by  many  eminent  mosieians,  indnding  Ries 
and  Spohr.  r.  n. 

OU  PEUT-ON  ETRE  MIEUX  QU'AU 
S£IN  D£  SA  FAMILLE  r  <  Where  can  one 
be  better  than  in  the  bosom  of  one's  fiimily  t ' 
A  quartet  in  Qr^try's  '  Lucile '  (1769),  which 
has  become  historioal  from  ita  having  been 
song  on  several  ooearions— as  for  instance  at 
Versailles,  July  15,  1789  ;  at  Carlton  House 
at  the  first  visit  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Feb.  3,  1795  ; 
and  at  Korythnia,  on  the  retreat  ftom  Mosoow, 
Nov.  15,  1ST2.J 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Bourbons  after  the 
Restoration  as  a  loyal  air.  o. 

OURAGAN,  L*.  Lyric  drama  in  fonraots, 
text  by  Emile  Zola,  music  by  Alfred  Bruneau. 
Produced  at  the  Op^-Oomique,  Paris,  April 
20,  1901. 

OURS,  L\  The  Rear.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  one  of  the  six  symphonies  composed 
by  Haydn  between  1784  and  1796  for  the 
Society  of  the  Logs  Olympique  in  Paris.  [See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  869].  '  The  title  is  duo  to  the 
finale,  which  opens  with  a  passage  a  la  Cortu- 
mMJs,  recalling  a  bear-danoe. 


OURY,  Anton'io  James,  bom  (presumably 
in  London)  in  1800,  died  at  Norwich,  July  26, 
1888  ;  (date  dsath  Jkmkked  by  Mr.  Af0m 
Hilt).  Hisfathormasaltslianofnobledeies^ 
who  served  as  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  array 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  he  settled  ia 
this  oonntry,  married  a  Ifias  Hnghes,  aadbessms 
a  prore<)Hor  of  dancing  and  music.  Antoois 
began  playing  the  violin  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  showed  oonsiderable  promise.  His  first 
master  was  Christopher  Gottfried  Kiesewetter. 
a  distinguished  Gemian  violinist,  who  travelled 
about  the  continent,  was  appointed  the  leadsr 
of  iSM  Hanoverian  Ooort  band,  and  finsOj 
settled  in  London.  In  1820  Oury  went  to 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Kreutzer,  I3aillot,  and 
Lafont,  and  in  1828  returned  to  London  and 
made  his  debut  (on  Feb.  20),  at  a  concert 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Kiesewetter's  widow 
and  children.  His  performance  provoked  an- 
thnsisstic  applause,  and  was  eoiuimnd  to  bs  'ss 
fine  a  specimen  of  finished  violin  -  playing  as 
was  ever  heani  in  this  country '  ;  vide  Timn 
report.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he 
played  at  the  first  Philharmonio  OoBOsrt  of  the 
season,  held  at  the  Argj'll  Rooms.  '  Thunri.  rs 
of  applause  were  very  justly  bestowed  upon  him,' 
and  he  clisraisd  bu  snditon  hj  Us  'firm 
unassuming  manners.'  Clemeuti  conduot-: 
the  orchestra,  and  F.  Cramer  led.  On  Map  K 
28  he  again  played  at  the  Philliannouic,  and  ud 
May  91  led  a  quartet  by  Moyaoder--with 
T.indloy  forWoloncello-  at  another  Philharmor:: 
Concert.  He  held  the  post  of  '  leader  of  thf 
ballet '  at  the  King's  Theatre,  a  position  which 
admitted  of  many  op{^>ortunities  for  displnyiag 
his  graceful  solo-playing.  In  1831  he  marne<? 
Mile.  Belleville,  and  shortly  after  acoompamed 
his  wife  on  a  nine  jtmn*  oonoert  tour,  WsitiBg 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  (S« 
below.) — Dubourg,  Th^  Viotin  ;  Parke,  Afujtieal 
Memoirs,  p.  257  ;  Alhetueuyn,  Feb.  1828; 
Times,  1828  ;  Lahes^  AmsM  FitsfMIt;  2V 
Violinisf,<*  KalendoT  foT  1902;  pablhlbisd  bf 
W.  £.  Hill  k  Sons.  s.  r.a. 

Amva  Oabolinb  mi  Billbttllb,  hia  mik, 
the  daq^ter  of  «  Fniioh  nobkmoii,  dirsetor 
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of  fhe  open  in  Mnnidi,  wu  ham  at  Luiddmt 

in  Bftvaria,  Jan.  24,  1808,  and  spent  the  first 
ten  ye^rs  of  her  lift*  at  Anf^siniri^'  with  her 
jmrt'iits,  studying  with  Lhe  caUiedral  organist, 
on  whose  recommendation  she  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1816,  and  placed  under  the  '!irf(  tion 
of  Czemj  for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
wu  iatrodnoed  to  Beetbovni,  mA  hmxd  him 
improvise  on  the  piano.  She  appeared  on  two 
occasions  in  Vienna,  on  one  of  which  (Madame 
Cat&laui's  farewell  concert)  she  played  a  iiummcl 
eonoerto  with  ofdiet^  In  1820  she  returned 
to  her  {jarcnts  at  Munich,  and  played  there  with 
great  success.  The  next  year  was  spent  in  Pahs, 
where  she  wee  well  reoeiTed.  She  reemned  her 
studies  with  Andreas  Streieher  in  Vienna  in 
1829,  after  which  she  made  a  professional  tour 
to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  etc.  In  1831  she  came  to 
London,  ai^  made  her  dAmt  at  Her  Majeety's 
Thoatro  at  Paganini's  concert  in  July.  Her  own 
concert  took  place  in  August,  and  in  October 
she  married  M.  Oury,  with  whom  ehe  then  pro- 
oeeded  to  make  a  long  tour  to  Russia,  where 
they  rcmaini'd  two  ypura,  to  tho  princijial  cities 
of  Germany,  Au;8tria,  and  Holland,  settling  at 
length  in  Fiuia  fipr  two  yeare  and  a  half.  In 
April  1839  they  returned  to  England,  which 
from  that  time  Ixjcaxnc!  their  home.  Until  1816 
Madame  Oury  divided  her  time  l>etweeu  Loudon 
and  Brighton,  bein^  particularly  successful  at 
the  latter  place.  Froin  thnt  time  hIic  devoted 
heraclf  entirely  to  composition,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  that  ibllowed  publiehed  no  lese 
than  180  pieces,  principally  the  daae  known 
as  '  drawing  room  '  masic.  In  1866  «he  retired 
from  all  artistic  pursuits,  and  continued  to  live 
near  Lendon.  Sohnmann  made  an  elaborate 
comparison  between  her  playing  and  that  of 
Clan  Wieck.  (Music  and  MuncianM,  p.  68.) 
]fn»e.Oiir7diedatHimiehonJrnIy22,1880.  m. 

OUSELEY,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frbdsrick  Ah- 
Tni'R  OouK,  Ikrt.,  son  of  the  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart.,  Ambassador  at  the  courts  of 
Faraift  eiid  St  ^teiebtii|^,  wae  bom  in  London 
Aug.  TJ.  1 8*25,  and  from  early  childhood  eviiic  l 
great  talent  for  music,  and  an  extraordinarily 
aeeonte  ear.  [See  the  Jfamtoiuamt  1883,  pp. 
102,  101.]  HtttUil  in  playing  and  extempor- 
ising was  very  unuHnal,  and  at  th<*  n'so  of  eight 
he  oomjNised  au  op«ra,  '  L'  Isola  disabitata.'  In 
1844  Sir  Fredariok  eoooeeded  hie  Ihther,  having 

entered, the  year  be  fore,  a.s  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  which  University 
hegradoated  B.A.  in  1846,  and  M.A.  in  1849. 
In  that  year  he  was  onUned,  and  until  the 
close  of  l><r)0  held  a  curacy  at  Ht.  PaulH. 
Knightsbridge.  In  1850  he  took  the  degree  of 
MnaB.  ut  Ozfbrd,  hie  *emraiw'  being  a  cantata, 

•The  Lord  Is  the  true  God.'  and  in  1854  took 
the  higher  grade  of  Mus.D.  for  which  his 
oratorio  '  The  Martyrdom  of  8t  Polycarp  *  was 
composed  and  petfoimeii.  [In  that  year  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  of  St.  Miohaei'a 
VOL.  ui 


Ohnroh,  Tenbnry,  with  whieh  he  wae  eo  inti- 
mately connected  for  th '  ri  jjt  of  his  life.]  Ujxjn 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  in  1856,  Sir 
Frederick  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Moaio  at  Oxfoid,  an  office  which  he  held  with 
honour  and  esteem  till  his  ciriitli.  T}ir<  same  year 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  ap^winted  Precentor 
of  HereibrdOathednL  In  1866  be  was  admitted 
to  the  ad  eundem  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and  Maa.D. 
at  Durham,  and  In'oam^  vicar  of  St.  Michael's, 
Teubury,  as  well  us  warden  ot  6i.  Michael's 
College  there  for  tiie  edneation  of  boys  in  mnefe 
and  general  knowlcfl^'e,  nf  which  establishment 
he  was  the  principal  muuilioent  founder  and 
maintatner.  The  daily  ehoral  eervioe  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  St  Michael's,  which  Sir 
Frederick  erected  adjoining  his  college,  is  served 
by  the  masters  and  boys.  His  library  ba«  been 
already  noticed  (toL  iL  p.  710).  [He  received 
tlu  honorary  degrees  of  Mns.D., Cantab,  in 
1S62,  LL.D.,CanUb.  1883,  and  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1 885.  He  died  suddenly  of  heart  dia> 
ease  on  April  6,  1889,  at  Hereford,  and  waa 
bnricd  on  the  11th  at  Tenbury.] 

As  a  practical  aikd  theoretical  musician  and 
oonipoeer,  Sir  Vredeirieh  oooopied  a  high  plaoe^ 
He  was  skilled  l>oth  as  ])i(ini8t  and  organist, 
in  extemporaneotis  performance  on  the  organ, 
especially  in  fugue -playing  and  in  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  a  given  theme,  he  perhapa 
unsurpasRcrV  His  two  excellent  treatises,  pub- 
lished in  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  Series,  on 
Hanrumff  and  on  thmUerpoimt  and  tkigue,  are 
standard  works.  His  treatise  on  Form  and 
Oenirral  Composition,  in  the  same  scries,  is  also 
a  valuable  contribution  to  musical  literature. 

As  composer  Sir  Frederick  is  known  chiefly 
by  )iis  vM  iks  for  the  Church.  In  these  he 
adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
eohooi  He  eoropoeed  11  eerrioee,  one  in  8 
parts,  another  with  orahertral  accompaniment. 
He  al.s4^>  published  upwards  of  70  anthems, 
and  edited  the  sacred  works  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bone.  Hie  oompoeitiona  for  Wfsm  indude  a 
si^t  of  6,  one  of  7,  and  one  of  18,  preludes 
and  fugues,  also  6  preludes,  8  andantes,  and 
2  sonatas.  Re  also  wrote  eome  dozen  glees 
and  part-songH,  several  solo  songs  with  PP. 
aooompsuiment,  and  2  string- quartets.  His 
oratorio,  '  Hagsr, '  was  produced  at  the  Hereford 
FeatlTal  of  1 878,  and  performed  in  the  following 
year  at  the  Crystjil  Palace. 

As  Oxford  Professor  he  eifected  considerable 
improvements  and  reforms.  The  office  of 
Choragus,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  wsa 
re-e^rtnliiTshcr!,  and  ^v^s  hf^hl  nt  first  by  Dr. 
Corfe  [who  was  suoceeded  in  1884  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
H.  Pmy,  Sir  F.  A.  Chne  Oneele/e  aoooeaeor 
in  the  Professorship] ;  the  standard  of  qualt*  * 
ficationa  for  degrees  has  been  conniderably  raised, 
and  the  professor  also  induced  his  University 
to  grant  honorary  degrees  in  music,  whioh  had 
naver  been  given  hj  Oxford  previous  to  1 878. 
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la  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  | 
Bit  Fraderiok  edited  a  oolbetloii  of  Oathednl 

Services  (1853),  and  with  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk, 
Anglican  Psalter  ChaQts(l 872).  [See Memorials  i 
of  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley ,  Bart. ,  by  F.  T.  Havergal, 
1889  ;  a  mora  extenBive  memoir  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Joyce  was  published  in  L^Ot?.  An  article 
on  St.  Michael's  OoUeige,  Tenbury,  ap^te&i'od  lu 
Mtuieal  Time$^  1900,  fk  71S.]         H.  a.  0. 

OVER- BLOWING  is  the  production  of  a 
higher  note  than  the  natural  note  of  a  pipe,  by  , 
forcing  the  wind.  In  the  flute  the  upper  octaves 
are  legitimately  so  produced.  In  the  organ  it 
is  apt  to  arise  wlieii  the  feeders  of  a  bellows 
pump  wind  into  the  reservoir  in greater  quantities 
or  at  greater  apeed  tiiaa  it»  oonimnption,  and 
when  the  reservoir  is  full  this  is  liable  to  cause 
undue  strain.  If  more  wind  were  then  to  bo 
supplied  it  might  become  more  compressed, — 
atronger,    cnweing  the  pipee  to  produce  a  mo- 

TI^f"Tltary  J^rream  rathrr  thnn  n  musical  sound. 
I'u  prevent  this  natural  oousequenoe  of  '  over- 
blowing,' a  8afety>TBlT«  or  wsfa-jwillrf  it  pro- 
vided, which  allows  the  ■apeiadded  wind  to 
pass  from  the  reservoir.  t..  t.  h. 

OVKREND,  Maumaduke,  organm  ot  Isle- 
worth  in  1760  and  Boholar  of  Dr.  Bojroe,  whose 
MSS.  on  the  theory  nf  nmsic  bf  ficqnirfd, 
enjoyed  moob  repute  as  a  theorist.  He  composed 
■a  *  BpithftUimiwM '  Ibr  the  marriage  of  Oeorge 
IIL  in  1761,  *TW«lv»  Sonatas  for  two  Violins 
and  a  Violonoello,'  pnhlislipd  in  1779.  In 
1788  he  pubiuihed  A  Brief  Accounl  of,  and 
Introduction,  to  Sight  Uehum  m  the  Seietiee  ^ 
Musir.  (It  r^ors  not  appear  that  the  lectures 
were  ever  delivered.)  A  oanon  for  eight  voices 
by  him,  '  Glory  be  to  the  Pafher,'  is  printed  in 
Warren's  collection.  In  liis  will,  dated  1781, 
he  described  himself  r<.9.  '  Student  in  Music'  He 
died  in  1790,  and  waa  buried  on  June  26.  His 
Hbrary  was  lold  in'  1791,  whan  his  MSS.  (in- 
cluding those  of  Dr.  BoyoeX  peiwi  i^^to  the 
hands  of  Callcott  w.  h.  h. 

OVERSPUN,  equivalent  to  the  German 
Uhsrsponnen^  applied  to  the  large  strings  in  a 
pianoforte,  or  the  G  string  in  a  violin,  etc, 
which  are  wound  or  spun  round  with  hne  wire 
to  iiMreaoe  tbrar  weiglit  md  aleo  ^o  deptii  and 
richnefss  of  their  tone.  a.  .i.  h. 

OVEiiSTRINGING.  A  method  adopted  by 
some  pianQforte-makers  of  raising  the  lower  bass 
strings  and  leading  them  diagoniilly  over  tile 
others,  to  obtain  lenji^h  and  a  dilTerent  arrange- 
ment of  the  scale.  [Bee  I'ianufortk.]    a.  j.  u. 

OVERTONES.  A  word  formod  in  imitation 
of  the  German  Ob«rifnit  which  Helmholtz  uses 
aa  a  contraction  for  Oberpnrtt'altone,  meaning 
Upper  rAiiTiAL  TosEs.  Like  'Clang'  and 
•Clanptint'  the  word  Overtones  is  rejected  by 
the  English  translator  of  Helmholts's  walk  AS 
not  agreeing  with  English  idiom.  jr.  l. 

OYEETUBB  <F^.  Oiwwtem ;  Oonn.  Owttr- 
turo,  FervH  JIMWhM« ;  ltd.  OMMmX 


(Opening.    This  term  wis  ongiuaily  applied  to 
tiM  infltmmental  prelodo  to  an  opera,  its  flnt 
imjK)rtant  devolopnient  being  due  tn  I.Tilli,  u 
1  exempliticd  in  his  series  of  French  operas  and 
ballets,  dating  from  1672  to  1686.    The  earlier 
Italian  o|)eras  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief 
and  meagre  introduction  for  instruments,  usually 
called  Siuiouui,  sometimea  Toccata,  the  former 
term  baviBg  aflerwania  beeeme  identified  witik 
the  grandest  of  all  forms  of  orchestral  music, 
,  the  latter  having  been  always  more  properly 
(as  it  soon  became  solely)  applied  to  pieces  for 
keyed  inatnimenta.  Monteverde'a  operm  '  Orfeo' 
(1607)  commences  with  a  short  prelude  of  nine 
bars,  termed  '  Toccata,'  to  be  played  three 
timea  through — being,  in  fact,  little  mora  than 
H  mere  preliminary  flourish  of  instruments.' 
Such  small  beginnings  became  afterwards  some- 
what amplified,  both  by  Italian  and  French 
compoeers  ;  bat  onlj  very  slight  indications  of 
tilt'  Ovrrtnrr,  ris  a  comjKisition  properly  so  called, 
are  apparent  before  the  time  of  LuUi,  who  justly 
ranks  ac  an  intentor  in  this  reaped    He  fixed 
the  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude  ;  the  overtures 
to  his  operas  bavin f»  not  only  served  as  models 
to  comiKwers  for  nearly  a  century,  but  having 
also  been  tiiemaelves  extenaivelj  ued  in  Italy 
and  Germany  as  preludes  to  operas  by  other 
masters.    Not  only  did  oar  own  Purcell  follow 
thia  inflnanoe ;  Huidfll  ibo  adojpted  the  fbnn 
and  closely  adhered  to  the  model  fbmished  fay 
Lulli.    The  form  of  the  Overture  of  Lulli's  time 
consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally 
repeated,  and  followed  by  an  Allegro  in  tbe 
fugued   style  ;    and    of-casionallj-    includfl  a 
movement  in  one  of  tlie  many  dance-forms  of 
the  period,  sometimea  two  pieces  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   [The  diatinotion  between  the  French  and 
Italian  .«tylos,  on  which  so  much  trouble  was 
expended  by  the  musiod  writers  of  the  18th 
century,  eeema  to  amount  to  littlo  mo««  than 
this ;  that  the  French  tyj>e  of  overture  began 
with  a  slow  introductory  movement,  the  Italian 
type  with  a  quick  movement.    See  the  Oxford 
History  vf  Af  u.sic,  vol.  iv.  p.  286  fl".]    The  de- 
velopment of  the  Itfillet  and  of  ihf  opera  hnviTi;; 
been  concurrent,  and  dance-pieces  having  formed 
important  oonetttoeula  of  tiw  opera  ita^  it  waa 
natural  that  the  dramatic  prelude  should  inchtde 
similar  features,  and  no  incongruity  was  thereby 
involved,  either  in  the  overture,  or  the  aerioos 
opent  wUoh  it  handded,  dnoe  tiie  danoa  rnmia 
of  the  period  was  generally  of  a  .-^t-ntely,  evrn 
solemn,  kind.    In  style,  the  dramatic  OTertnn 
of  the  otaas  now  refistted  to^Uko  tike  alago  nnaie 
which  it  preceded,  and  indeed  all  the  aecolar 
compositions  of  th**  time,  had  little,  if  any. 
distinguishing  characteristic  to  mark  the  diflier- 
ence  between  the  secular  and  sacred  atylea. 
MiTJic  had  hrfn  fmtr-Tf-(\  and  raised  into  tl, 
importance  of  an  art  by  the  Church,  to  whose 
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■enrim  it  had  long  been  almost  exclusively 
applied  ;  and  it  retained  a  strong  and  perrading 
tinge  of  serious  formaliam  during  nearly  a 
century  of  its  earliest  application  to  seoolar 
porpoiet,  even  to  tliow  of  dfaawtte  expnaiioiL 
The  following  quotations,  first  from  Lulli's 
overture  to  'Thes^'  (1676),  and  next  from 
that  to  'FhaSton  '  (1683),  wUl  serve  to  indicate 
tlio  style  and  form  of  tka  dramatic  pielnde  as 
fixed  l)y  him.  They  are  scored  for  stringed 
instruments.  The  overture  to  *  Th^see '  begins 
M  follom: — 


OYSBTURE 


670 


This  introduction  is  airric<l  on  for  seventeen 
bars  further,  with  a  re|>eat,  and  is  followed  by  a 
novwMBt '  Plni  vite '  (in  all  ^My-thiM  ban), 


i 


TIm  oTotim  to  *PliA6toii' iterti  thoBs— 

IN,  I      N  I.  Nr.     ,    .  , 


Nino  bars  more  follow  in  similar  style,  ending 
on  the  dominant — with  a  repeat — and  then 
Mm  fuek  movement,  in  free  fugal  style, 
thw: — 


There  are  twen^-two  more  bars  of  similar 
dMiMterfMlowedbyafewmarked  'lentement,' 
and  a  repeat 

In  illustration  of  Lulli's  influence  in  this  re- 
spect on  Purcell,  the  following  extraota  from  the 


overture  to  Puroell's  latest  opera,  'Bonduca' 
(1696X  may  be  addoeed.  It  opens  with  a  dour 
moveuMBt  of  fioiirtMii  ban,  ln^ttnfay  ^ 
follow! 


4 


The  A^llegro  commeiioes  thus : — 

J.:=:J. 


Thisiscarried  on  for  sixty -seven  bars  further,  and 
inergee  into  a  cloaing«Andante  of  nine  bars :  


an  example  of  the  Italian  style  of  operatic 
'SiniDiiia'  the  following  quoutions  from  the 
Neapolitan  compoaer  Aleawndro  Soarlattl  aia 

interesting.  The  extracts  are  from  the  orchestral 
preludu  to  his  opera  '  11  Prigioniero  fortnnato,' 
prodnoed  in  16M.  Thejr  are  gHm  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
celebrated  double-bass  player  Dragonetti,  and 
Dowin  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  16,126). 
The  score  of  the  Sinfonia  (or  Overture)  is  fbr 
four  trumpets  and  the  usual  string  band,  the 
violoncello  part  being  marked  'con  isgotto.'  It 
b^^  Allcgra^  with  a  passage  for  lat  and  2nd 


Til  is  is  n'lteatcd  by  the  other  twotfOBpeti;  and 
then  the  strings  enter,  as  foUona: — 
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Than  comes  a  movement  'Grave'  for  strings 
only,  followed  by  %  abort '  iVaato,'  tfao  lat  and 
211(1  tnini])«t8  in  nniaon,  and  <he  Srd  and  4th 
aUo  in  uniaon : — 


Thia  '  Sinfonia,'  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  analogy 
with  fha  atereotyped  tarn  <tf  tha  LuIIi  ovartnra. 

The  increased  musical  importance  given  to  the 
Overture  by  Handel,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
model  fixed  by  Lulli,  is  proved  even  in  hia 
aariiaat  apeciniens.  A  few  quotations  from  tba 
overture  to  'Rinaldo,'  the  first  Italian  opera 
which  he  produced  in  England  (1711),  will  serve 
as  indioatkms  of  the  influenoe  adverted  to.  The 
instrumentjition  is  for  string  quartet,  the  Ist 
oboe  playing  with  the  let  Tiolin,  and  tha  2nd 
oboa  with  the  2nd  violin. 

"J.         J 1  J  I    PS  I 


Eleven  more  bars  follow,  in  a  aimilar  atyle  ;  the 
movamant  is  repeated,  and  atom  on  fha  domin^ 
ant;  aflMr which  oomaaa  fbgoad  Alkgio^  btgin* 
ning  aa  follows : — 


Thia  iaoanriad  on»  with  llnant  powar,  for  thirty- 
six  bars  more  ;  a  short  slow  movement  follows, 
chiefly  for  the  oboe ;  and  the  overtore  ooncludes 
with  a  *Gigne.'  Handal'a  inTontira  originality, 

and  his  inde(>endence  of  all  prescribed  fonna  in 
the  choruses  of  his  oratorios,  stand  in  curious 
contrast  to  his  subservience  to  precedent  in  his 
otartmaa;  iiioaato  hia  Italian  operas  and  those 
to  his  Eiif^Hsh  oratorios  being  similar  in  fonn, 
style,  and  development;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
any  one  might  ba  naed  with  alniMl  equal  appro* 
pnateness  for  either  porpoaa. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  dramatic  Over- 
ture had  no  special  relevance  to  the  character 
and  asntimant  of  tho  work  whidi  it  piooedad. 
The  first  stop  in  this  direction  was  taken  by 
Glttck,  who  tirst  perceived,  or  at  leaat  realised. 


the  importance  of  rendering  the  overture  to  a 
dramatic  work  analogous  in  style  to  the  character 
of  the  music  which  is  to  follow.  In  the  dedioa* 
tion  of  hia  *  Akeata'  ha  vaftn  to  thia  among  liit 
other  refonns  in  stage  composition.  [See  Gluck, 
vol.  iL  p.  186  ;  Opera,  ante,  pp.  450-51.]  The 
French  score  of  '  Alceate '  includes,  besides  the 
invariable  atring  qnarte^  flntss,  oboea,  a '  chain- 
meau  '  and  tlirt'o  trombones.  Even  Gluck,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  identify  the'  overture  with 
the  opera  to  which  it  belonged,  so  tiuntmghlj 
as  was  afterwards  done,  by  including  a  theme 
or  themes  in  antici(>ation  of  the  music  which 
followed.  Still,  ho  certainly  rendered  the 
orchestral  prelodo  what,  as  a  writer  haa  wall 
said,  a  literary  preface  should  be — 'something 
analogous  to  the  work  itself,  so  that  we  may 
feel  its  want  aa  a  desira  not  alaawhara  to  m 
gratified.'  His  overtureo  to  'Akeate'  and 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  run  continuously  into 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera — and  the  latter  is 
perhapa  tha  moat  remaricabk  instanoa  vp  t» 
that  time  of  special  identification  with  the  stage 
musio  which  it  heralds  ;  inasmuch  as  it  ii 
a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  ojiening  storm 
SMne  of  the  opera  into  which  the  prelude  is 
merged.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  overture  of  the  period,  viewed  as  a 
diatinot  oreheatral  oompoaition,  ia  tiiat  of  QVaA 
to  his  opera  '  Iphigenie  en  Aulidc' 

The  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  is  cleariy 
to  ba  traced  in  Mozart's  first  important  opera, 
'Idomeneo'  (1781X  the  overture  to  iritieh,  both 
in  beauty  and  power,  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
previous  work  of  the  kind ;  but,  beyond  a  general 
nobility  of  style,  it  haa  no  special  dramatie 
character  that  inevitably  associates  it  with  the 
opera  itself,  though  it  is  incorjiorated  therewith 
by  its  continuance  into  the  o^iening  scene.  In 
his  next  work,  '  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 
(1782),  Mo/jirt  has  identified  the  prelude  witb 
the  opera  by  the  short  incidental  'Andante' 
movement,  anticipatory  (in  tiia  minor  key)  of 
Belmont's  aria  '  Hier  soil  ich  dich  denn  sehen.' 
In  the  overture  to  his  '  Nnz/e  di  FipBro '  (1786) 
he  originally  conteniplat«d  a  similar  interrup- 
tion of  the  Allegro  by  a  short  slow  movement 
— an  intention  afterwards  haj>pily  abandoned. 
This  overture  is  a  veritable  creation,  that  oan 
only  be  aaffldantly  appreciated  by  a  oompariaott 
of  ita  brilliant  outburst  of  genisl  and  graealUI 
vivacity  with  the  vapid  jtn-ludes  to  the  comic 
operas  of  the  day.    In  the  overture  to  his  '  I>oa 
Oiovanni'(1787)we  have  adiatinetidentifiention 
with  the  opera  by  the  use,  in  the  intrtiductory 
'  Andante,'  of  some  of  the  wondroua  music  intro- 
ducing the  entry  of  the  statue  in  tiie  last  aoena. 
The  solemn  initial  chords  for  trombones,  and  ths 
fugal  *  Allegro  '  of  the  overture  to  '  Die  Zaulicr- 
flute '  may  be  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
religiow  element  of  die  libretto ;  and  ttda  May 
be  considered  as  the  composer's  masti'rpiooa  oif 
ita  kind.  Since  Mozart's  time  the  Qvertora  haa 
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adopted  the  same  general  principles  of  form 
wluich  govern  the  first  moTement  of  a  Symphony 
or  Sonata,  without  th«  lepetitioii  of  tho  fint 
section. 

S«vertiiigtofhe  Fmidi  wbool,  wofincl  ftdiAr- 

acteristic  overture  of  Mehul's  to  his  o{>i  ra  '  La 
Chaase  dn  Jettne  Henri*  (1797),  tht*  prelude  to 
which  alone  has  survived.  lu  thii>,  however,  as  in 
FWnch  mtuio  geneimlly  of  that  date  (and  even 
ftarlier),  the  iiifliu-nrp  nf  IIay<ln  is  distinctly 
apparent ;  his  symphouioa  and  (^uarteU  had 
met  irtth  immediata  aooaptaaoe  in  Paris,  one  of 
tfM  temor  indiad,  aiitillM  'La  Chasse,'  having 
been  composed  seventeen  yp^r^  >»4  fnro  M^hul's 
opera.  Chenibini,  althongh  Italiau  by  birth, 
boloiiigli  to  Fraaea ;  far  all  his  great  works  were 
produced  at  Paris,  and  most  of  his  life  wa8  yiaAscd 
there.  This  coni{)08er  must  be  specially  men> 
tioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  nrst  to  depart 
fix>m  the  pattern  of  the  Overture  as  fixed  by 
Mozart.  Cherul>ini  indeed  marks  the  transition 
point  between  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  style 
of  Uoiart,  and  the  ooming  diatnrhaiiea  of  form 

effoc  ted  by  Beethoven.  In  the  dramatic  effect 
gained  by  the  gradual  and  prolonged  crescendo, 
both  he  and  H^hul  seem  to  have  anticipated 
one  of  Roflsini's  favonrite  reaonroes.  Thia  is 
tpprially  observable  in  tlie  overture  to  his  opera 
'Anacr^n'  (1803).  Another  feature  is  the 
afaaadflamaDt  of  the  Hoaartiaii  nde  of  giving  the 
second  subject  (or  episode)  first  in  the  dominant, 
and  afterwards  in  the  original  key,  as  in  the 
ijmphoniee,  quArtetii,  and  sonatas  of  the  period. 

The  next  step  in  the  deve]o|Nnent  of  the 
Overt" rr  w-\s  f.ikrn  by  Peethoven,  wlio  began 
by  foiiowiug  the  nuxlel  left  by  Mozart,  and 
eanying  it  to  its  bij^hest  development,  as  in  the 
overture  to  the  ballet  of  •  Prometheus '  (1800). 
In  his  other  dramatic  overtures,  including  those 
to  von  Collin  s  '  Coriolan  '  (1807)  and  to 
Ooethe'a  *Egmont '  (1810),  the  great  oompoeer 
fully  as.serta  his  iTnlr])*  iiro  of  form  and 
precedent,  but  he  had  done  so  still  earlier  in 
the  overtue  known  aa  *Noii  8*  of  the  fear 
which  he  wrote  for  hia  opem  *FideUo.'  In 
this  wonderful  prelude  (composed  in  1806), 
Beethoven  has  apparently  reached  the  highest 
poesible  point  of  diematie  ezpieanon,  by  fore- 
shadowing the  sublime  heroiRm  of  Leonora'8 
devoted  atfection  for  her  husband.  Hero  the 
stereotyped  form  of  overtnre  entirely  di!iapjn?ar8  ; 
the  oonunencing  scale  passage,  in  descending 
octav»«<.  sn^^ting  the  utterance  of  a  wail  of 
despairing  grief,  leads  to  the  exquisite  phrasea 
of  the  *  Adagio*  of  Florestan'a  aoena  in  the 
dungeon,  followed  by  the  pa.ssionate  '  Allegro ' 
which  indicates  the  heroic  purpose  of  Leonora  ; 
this  movement  including  the  spirit-stirring 
tnunpet'call,^  and  the  whole  winding  up 

with  a  grandly  exultant  bnrst  of  joy  ; — these 
leading:  featuras,  and  the  grand  development 


of  the  whole,  oonstitute  a  dramatic  prelude  that 
is  still  imapproaohed.  In  '  No.  1 '  of  these 
Fidelio  Overtures  (composed  1807)  he  has  gone 
still  further  in  the  use  of  themes  £rom  the  opera 
itself,  and  haa  employed  a  phrase  which  ooooie 
in  Florestan's  Allegro  to  the  words  '  An  angel 
I^onora,'  in  the  oodftof  the  oyertnre^  with  very 
tine  elfect. 

While  in  thenagnillocnt  werk  jnst  described 

we  must  concede  to  Becthovrr:  iinriivided  pre- 
euiiuence  in  nuyesty  and  elevation  of  style,  the 
palm,  aa  to  wmantidini,  and  that  powerfnl 
element  of  dramatie  effeo^  '  local  colour,*  must 
be  awarded  to  Weber.  No  subjects  could  \\'A\ 
be  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  Sjxanish 
drama  '  Preoioea'  (1820),  the  wild  forest  legend 
of  North  (Jermany,  'Der  Freischutr^ ' 
the  chivalrio  sukyeot  of  the  book  of  '  Euryauthe ' 
n823V  and  the  bright  orientalism  of  *Obaron' 
(1826).  The  overturai  to  tiiese  are  too  £uniliar 
to  need  specific  reference  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
}>oint  out  how  vividly  each  is  impressed  with  the 
charaetsr  and  tone  of  the  opera  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  each  of  them  Welder  haa  antici- 
pated themes  from  the  following  stage  music, 
while  he  has  adhered  to  the  Mozart  model  in 
the  regular  recurrence  of  the  prindpal  subject 
and  the  epifiode.  His  admirable  use  of  the 
orchestra  is  specially  evidenced  in  the  'Frei- 
schiits'  Ofertaie,  in  whiidi  the  trtmohmio 
passages  for  strings,  the  use  of  the  cJiaJummuot 
the  clarinet,  and  the  employment  of  the  drums, 
never  fail  to  raise  thrilling  impressions  of  the 
supematnral.  The  incorporation  of  ])ortions  of 
the  opera  in  the  overtnre  is  so  skilfully  effected 
by  Weber,  that  there  is  no  impression  of  patchi* 
ness  or  want  of  spontaneoos  orsation,  aa  in  the 
case  of  some  other  oompoeers  —  Auber,  for 
instAnce,  and  Rossini  (excepting  the  hitter's 
'  Toll '),  whose  overtures  are  too  often  like  pot- 
pourris of  the  leading  themes  of  the  operas, 
loosely  strung  tofrr-thrr,  intrinsically  charming 
and  brilUantly  scored,  but  aeldom,  if  ever, 
especially  dratnatio.  HaA  nraaioal  readers  will 
remembw  Sehnberfs  clever  travesty  of  the 
last-named  composer,  in  the  'Overture  in  the 
Italian  style,'  written  oil-hand  in  1817,  during 
the  rage  for  Roasini*e  mnsio  in  Vienna. 

Berlioz  left  two  ovr-rtnres  to  his  opera  of 
'Benvenuto  Cellini,'  one  bearing  the  name  of 
the  dnun^  tiie  other  called  tiie  *GantaTal 
Romain,'  and  usually  played  as  an  entr'aete. 
Tlie  themes  of  both  are  dmred  more  or  less 
from  the  opera  itself.  13oth  are  extraordinarily 
forcible  and  eflbetive^  aboonding  with  the 
gorgeous  instrumentation  and  biz.irre  treat- 
ment which  are  aasociated  with  the  name  of 
Berlioz. 

Since  Weber  there  haa  been  no  audi  line 

example  of  the  operatic  overture — mtggcstivc  of 
and  identitied  with  tlie  subsequent  dramatic 
action— «B  that  to  Wagner'a  'Tmnhaiiaer,'  in 
whixUkf  tM  in  Veber'e  orertnrsa,  movemente 
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from  the  opera  lUelf  are  amalgamated  into  a 
oonaittfliit  wImIa,  Mt  o4f  with  wmj  aitifiee  of 

contrast  and  with  the  most  spleTidid  orchestra- 
tion. [This  work  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  history  of  th«  orvrture,  as  the  composer 
iwnodeUed  it  so  m  to  wmUm  it  m  pfdade  to  the 
drama,  rather  than  an  omtom  in  tito  HMuI 
sense.    See  below.] 

In  soins  of  the  modsn  opens,  Italian  tod 
French  (even  of  th«  grand  and  heroic  class), 
the  work  is  heralded  merely  by  a  trite  and 
meagre  introduction,  of  little  more  value  or 
significance  than  tho  fteble  Sinfonia  of  the 
earliest  inusiral  drama.  Coii.sidering  the  ex- 
tended development  of  modem  operas,  the 
ahwnee  of  aa  ovortora  of  proportionate  import- 
ance or  (if  a  mere  introductory  prelude)  one  of 
such  beauty  and  significance  as  that  to  Wagner's 
'Lohengrin,'  is  a  aeriouii  defect,  and  may 
gaaonlly  be  constnud  into  an  evidence  of  the 
rompoHT's  indolence,  or  of  his  want  of  jwwer 
as  an  iustrumental  writer.  Eecurring  to  the 
oompariscm  of  a  pnfkoe  to  an  opentio  overtnre, 
it  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  as  an  author  has 
well  said  of  tho  former,  (Imt  '  it  should  invit** 
by  itA  beauty,  as  an  elegant  porch  aunouneea 
the  splendour  of  the  interior.' 

The  development  of  tlie  oratorio  ov^rtTin"  (as 
already  implied)  followed  that  of  the  operatic 
omtnre.  Among  prominent  tpeetmena  of  the 
former  are  those  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Spohr's  'T^ast  Judgment '  (the  latter  of  which 
is  entitled  '  Symphony  '\ ;  and  the  still  liuer 
overtures  to  Menddsaohn'e  '8t»  Pud,'  and 
'  Elijah,'  this  last  prrspiitirif^  thf  ji'^f-iiliarity  of 
being  placed  after  the  recitative  passage  with 
whi(Si  the  work  really  opens.  Hie  intradootion 
to  Haydn's  *  Creation ' — a  piece  of  '  programme 
mnsic'  illustrative  of  Oh&os— is  a  prelude  not 
answering  to  the  conditions  of  an  overture 
properly  ao  eaUed,  aa  doea  tiiat  of  tlie  eame 

ComiHJser's  'Seasons.'  which,  hOWiTet,  is  tatiier 
a  cantata  than  an  oratorio. 

Seferenoe  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the 
Overture  only  as  the  introduction  to  an  open, 
oratorio,  or  drama.  The  form  and  name  have 
been,  however,  extensively  applied  during  the 
19th  oentory  to  oreheettml  pieoee  intnided 
'merely  for  concert  use,  sometimes  with  no  special 
purpose,  in  other  instances  bearing  a  specific 
title  indicating  the  composer's  intention  to 
illustrate  aoua  poetical  or  kgiendaiy  mbjeot. 
Formerly  a  symphony,  or  one  movement  there- 
from, was  entitled  'Grand  Overture,'  or  '  Over- 
ture,* in  the  ooncert  programmes,  aoooiding  to 
whether  the  whole  work  or  only  a  portion 
thereof  was  used.  Tlius  in  the  annouTuvTiients 
of  Salomon's  London  concerts  (I7^1-b'4), 
Haydn'a  Symphoniea,  oomposed  expressly  for 
them,  are  qriii^mllv  described.  Among 
spedal  examples  of  the  Overture — pru{*erly  so 
oalled— Hxmiposed  for  independent  perfwmanoe 
are  f^eethoven'a  *Weihe  dea  KaxuM,*  written 


for  the  inauguration  of  the  Josephsstadt  Theatre 
in  1828 ;  Mendalaaohn*a  'MidattmnMr  Night'a 

Dream  Overture  '  *  (intended  at  first  for  ooncert 
nsf  only,  and  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
exquisite  stage  music),  and  the  same  uompoeer's 
'Hebrides,' '  Calm  Sea  and  Ftaapaiona  VoTafe,' 
and  '  Melusine.' 

Sohuniann's  Overtores  of  this  cUm — '  bnde 
of  Meaaina,'  <  Feetival  Orerton,'  •  JnlinaCkeaar,' 
'Hermann  and  Dorothea* — though  all  very 
interesting  are  not  very  important ;  but  in  his 
Overture  to  '  Manfred '  he  has  left  one  work  of 
the  hii^Mst  significance  and  power,  which  will 
always  maintain  it*?  j»'>*<ition  in  the  first  mnk  of 
orchestral  moaic  As  the  prelude,  not  to  an 
opera,  but  to  the  ineldental  mnaio  to  Spoo'a 
tragedy,  this  composition  does  not  exactly 
fall  in  with  either  of  the  ola-sses  we  have  given. 
It  is,  however,  dramalic  and  romantic  enough 
for  any  drama*  and  its  second  subject  is  a 
quotation  from  n  piMgo  whkh  oeoua  in  tiw 
piece  itself. 

Bwlioifa  Orertore  'Laa  FVanea  Jugee,'  en<> 

bodying  the  idea  of  the  VehmgerieJU  or  secret 
tribunals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  must  not  beomitted 
from  our  list,  as  a  work  of  great  length,  great 
variety  of  ideaa,  and  inpoeing  effect. 

The  Concert-Ovrrtnrr"?  of  S^^rrniale  Bennett 
belong  to  a  similar  high  order  of  imaginative 
thought,  aa  exemplified  in  tlie  well*1aiown  over- 
tures entitled  'Parisina,'  'The  Naia<lR,*  and 
'Tlie  Wood-Nyuijih,'  and  the  Fantasia-Over- 
ture illustrating  passages  from  '  Paradise  and 
the  Peri' 

Tho  term  has  also  ^icrn  applied  to  original 
pieces  for  keyed  instruments.  Thus  we  have 
Badi'a  Overture  in  the  French  style,  end  tiio 
overture  which  occurs  half-way  in  the  *  30  varia* 
tions ' ;  Handers  Overture  in  the  first  set  of  hie 
Harpsichord  Suites,  and  Mozart's  imitation 
tiiereof  among  his  pianoforte  wetka.  Bach  of 
th  cso  is  the  opening  piece  of  a  scrips.  Beethoven 
has  prehxed  the  word  '  Overtura '  to  the  work 
whii^  originaUy  formed  the  Finale  to  his 
Aring-qnartet  (op.  130),  but  is  now  numbered 
separately  as  op.  133  ;  but  whether  the  term  i^i 
nteant  to  apply  to  the  whole  pteoe  or  only  to  the 
twenty-seven  haia  whieh  introdnoe  tiio  ftigne  wo 
havi  nothing  to  g\u*de  us.  [See  EKTRf-E  ; 
Intrada  ;  Intbodugtion  ;  P&bludb  ;  Sym- 

FUUJiY.]  H.  J.  L.  r 

[In  late  years,  owing  to  tho  inHneiMe  of 

Wagner,  no  doubt,  composers  have  shown  a  very 
distinct  preference  for  the  prelii4ial  style  of 
overture,  espedally  in  operaa.  Theo1d>fiMhioiied 
overture,  which  professed  to  be  an  epitome  of 
the  drama  which  was  to  follow,  is  almo.st  a  thing 
of  tlie  past,  and  if  there  is  any  instrumental 
intradnotion  at  all,  it  ia  nottiing  hut  a  mesw 


I  rrh«  Oantuui  eoprtit**  WBon,  from  «rU«b 

d<niDt«dl]r  condtietotl  the  I/tndim  pi>rformAne«  In  H30.  «n»!  ikwIMt 
alao  tb«  orlglu&l  p«r(arTUKUc«  In  Lion<lnii  in  IKS',  ^i<A  whirk  w«a 
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OT  Um  eztandwl  prelude.   The  titittio  fitnen 

of  this  change  ia  obvious,  eren  though  the 
poncert-reperton*  may  be  the  poorer  for  it.  Tho 
later  operas  oi'  Wagiter  are  one  and  all  provided 
with  prelttdet  rather  than  overtarM,  and  the 
mrvHt  important  operas  nf  the  nuH^rrn  s^tunl,  in 
all  countries,  have  either  short  j^reludes  or 
nothing  »t  all.  The  oonoert-overtttre,  on  the 
othM  hand,  ia  a  fonn  tiiat  ia  inonaabiglj  em- 


ployed.  Among  fine  eumplea  of  eirny  adiool, 

the  pair  of  overtures  by  Brahms,  'Academic 
Festivar  (op.  80)  and  'Tragic*  (op.  81),  the 
set  of  three  hy  Dvohik,  '  In  dcr  Natur '  (op.  91), 
'  GamaTal '  (op.  92).  and  *  Othello '  (op.  98)  an 
moat  notfworthv.") 

OXFORD.  See  Dkorsjcs  (vol.  i.  p.  679). 
LnKABiM  or  Hmio  (vol  ii  pp.  708-9),  and 
UmTBiaxTT  MvaiOAi*  Soownia. 
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pACCHIEEOTTI,  or  PACCHUROTTI,  Gas 
^  PARO,  poliAps  th«  greatest  nnger  of  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  waa  born  in 
1744  at  Fabriano,  iie^r  Ancona.  His  ancestors 
canio  from  Siena,  where  one  of  them,  Jacopo  dal 
Peochia,  called  Pucohierotto,  studied  the  works 
of  Penigino  and  Raffaelle  to  such  gnod  rfTrrt 
that  his  own  piotane  have  been  sometimes 
teken  by  oonnoiseeun  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the 
latter  great  master.^  Driven  from  Siena  bj 
political  trouble-3,  the  family  of  Pacchierotto  in 
15  7  u  took  refuge  in  Pianca-stagnaio ;  from 
iHMDoe  m  brandi  settfed  in  PabrlsBo* 

About  1757  Oasparo  Pacchierotti  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  choir  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
wbmn  fhe  great  Bertoni  woe  hia  maater,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  memoir  written  by  the  singer's  adopted 
son,  Oinseppc  Cecchini  Pacchierotti.  ^  This,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  F^tis,  who  states  that 
it  waa  in  the  ohoir  of  tiie  cathedral  atForllthat 
the  young  singer  received  his  first  instruction, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
aong  under  Botoni,  since  boys  were  never  em* 
ployed  at  S.  Mark's,  where  Bertoni  did  not 
become  Maestro  di  Cappella  till  1785,  having 
been  up  to  that  date  (from  1752)  only  organist 
However  thia  may  be,  it  ia  certain  that  the 
young  Pacchierotti,  having  been  prej)are<l  for 
the  career  of  a  sopranist,  studied  long  and 
carefully  before  he  began,  at  the  age  of  sixte«a, 
to  sing  aacondary  parti  at  Venue,  Vienna,  and 
Milan. 

Milan  was  the  last  place  in  which  he  sang  a 
aacondary  rdle.    Betnming  to  Venice  in  1769, 

he  took  the  phice  of  nuardacci,  priino  in  nsko  at 
the  S.  Benedetto,  then  the  chief  theatre  in  that 
city.  Successful  here,  he  was  immediately  in- 
vited by  the  Impresario  of  the  Opera  at  Palermo 
for  th*>  Hcason  of  1771.  H  P',  the  Procuratore 
Troii,  his  good  and  generous  patron,  furnished 
Fsoohierotti  with  reoommendationa,  and  the 
latter  set  out,  taking  Naples  in  his  way. 
Arrived  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  cele- 
brated prima  donna,  De  AmiuiH,  hati  jirotestcd 
agaiaatthe  propoaiticm  that  she  should  sing  with 
him,  'a  player  of  serond  parts.'  Th.  ^'i  tian 
minister,  to  whom  he  was  reoommeudttl,  com- 
forted him  in  this  janctnre,  bat  only  with  the 
humiliating  permission,  accorded  to  him,  to 
show  his  powers  by  singing  two  pieces,  with 
full  orchestra,  at  the  San  Carlo,  l)cfore  LacUIo, 
Ffooinni,  and  GaflhrelU,  as  judgea.  Here  he 
was  brilliantly  successful,  and  wa.s  immediately 
offered  his  choice  between  the  theatres  of  Palermo 
and  Naplea.  He  proudly  ohoae  the  former, 
whore  he  met  the  groat  De  Amicis,  and  had  to 
submit  to  another  ordeal  in  a  duet  with  her  at 
the  tirst  general  rehearsal  of  *  Didone.'  She 
had  refused  to  try  over  the  dnet  with  him 
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previously,  and  treated  him  with  studied  cold- 
neee  and  oontempt ;  but  Paoehierotii  ovweatte 

this  and  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  by  his 
noble,  impasiiioned,  and  skilful  singino;.  Ev^h 
De  Amicis  herself  vras  surprised  into  sincere  and 
kindly  admiration. 

This  set  the  sml  on  Pacchierotti's  reputntinn, 
which  never  faded  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
remained  for  a  time  in  Itely,  dnging  at  Parma, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Forll,  and  at  Venice  in 
1777.  After  this,  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the 
carnival  of  1778,  then  at  Geno*,  Lucca,  and 
Turin  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came 
to  I.oTi<]on  \\]Xh  RprtoTii,  rxnd  made  his  first 
appearauoe  here  with  Bernaaconi  in  the  pasticcio 
'IMiiofeonto/  Great  expeotatloiia  Ind  been 
formed  of  him,  not  only  from  his  continental 
reputation,  but  from  the  account  given  by 
Capiam  Ikydunc  in  his  TrtitfcU^  and  itom  some 
abaanng  <  in  his  manner*  by  Pioai,      a  atyla 

that  eiritcrl  great  ideas  of  hia  |>athetic  jwwers.' 
These  expectations  were  not  disappointed  ;  and 
l>r.  Bnmey's  warm  but  intelligent  praise  of  hia 
beautiful  voice,  his  perfect  command  of  it,  tba 
taste  and  boldness  with  which  he  inventetl  new 
ornaments,  the  truth  and  originality  of  his  ex- 
piearion,  and  hia  other  mnaicianly  qnalltiea^ 

must  Ik-  r<  id  1  y  those  who  would  form  an  idea 
of  the  truly  great  singer  that  Pacchierotti  was. 

Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  talent  of  Pacchierotti,  whom  he 
calls  '  decidedly  the  moat  perfeot  aingier  it  < 
fell  to  his  lot  to  hear/ 

After  a  aecond  visit  to  London,  where  he ' 
engaged  for  the  se-aaon  of  1782-83  at  a  salary 
of  jtlir)0,  with  a  benefit,  PfKH-liift  .tti  again 
returned  to  Italy.  He  sang  at  the  Tuileries  in 
Paris  on  his  way  back  again  to  England  from 
Venice,  where  Bertoni  hat!  written  fresh  operas 
for  him.  Qoluppi  had  died  there  in  1784,  and 
at  hia  fhneral  Paoohierotti  took  part  in  anqnlem. 
'I  sang  very  devoutly  indeed,'  he  wrote  to 
Bnrney,  '  to  obtain  a  quiet  to  his  soul. '  Pacchie- 
rotti arrived  here,  on  his  third  visit,  in  1790, 
sang  at  the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  Featival  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1791.  At  the  ofK>ning 
of  the  Fenioe  at  Venice  in  1792,  he  took  his 
leave  of  tihe  stage,  aftw  whidi  he  aettlad  in 
Padua.  In  1796,  however,  he  waa  compelled 
to  appear  once  more  to  sing  before  General 
Buonaparte,  who  was  passing  through  the  city, 
thoogh  the  great  artfat  had  then  been  living 
four  years  in  retirement,  He  aang,  but  moat 
unwillingly. 

At  Phdua  ha  ei\joyed  the  ooeiety  and  the 
esteem  of  all  tha  Utemti  of  the  dly,  among 
whom  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  pesiceful 
and  happy  manner,  only  interrupted  by  one 
nnfortunato  incident.  Having  imprudently 
lamented  *  le  aplendida  miaerie  della  vittona** 
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in  a  letter  to  Catakai,  which  h«  had  entrusted 
to  Dragonetti,  who  was  on  the  point  of  neaping 
from  Italy,  both  fugitive  and  letter  were  inter-  ' 
oepted ;  and  the  unlucky  Paochierotti  was 
Unown  into  pnioo,  whcm  he  waa  deteiaed 
for  a  month.  [He  published,  in  collaboration 
with  A.  Calegari,  a  method  entitled  Modigenerali 
deleatUo  prtmeMx  eUle  maniere  parziali  onde  odor- 
nare  o  rifiorirt  U  mudc  o  s^mpliei  Melodu  o 
CanJiUiu  giusta  il  meiodo  di  Gasp.  P(»eckinroiti 
opera  di  Ant.  VaUgari.  {(imUm-La^kon).\  Not 
long  before  hia  death  he  was  vUted  by  Kowiiiti 
to  whom  he  deploreil  the  depraved  modern  taste 
in  singing,  and  the  growth  of  a  noisy  and  rococo 
style,  for  which,  doubtless,  the  old  singer 
thooghtthe  Pesarese  in  a  great  degree  to  blame : 
'Give  me  another  Paochierotti,'  the  latter 
replied,  'and  I  shaU  know  how  to  write  for 
himf 

During  his  remaining  years,  Paochierotti  did 
not  cease  his  daily  practice  and  enjoyment  of 
smging,  in  private  ;  but  mainly  devoteil  himself  , 
to  the  I'salms  of  Maroello,  'from  which,'  he 
said,  'he  ha<l  lo.irnt  the  littlr  tli.it  \n-  \uv\y.' 
From  the  midst  of  this  quiet  life  Ite  departed 
Oek  28,  1821.1  Only  a  few  momeiiti  before 
his  death  he  had  repeated,  as  usual  with  him, 
«tomo  of  Metastasio's  sacred  verses,  in  the  moat 
liathetic  touee ;  and  he  died  pmying  '  to  be 
admitted  to  one  of  tiie  bnmblaet  olioin  of 
heaven/  3.  m. 

PACCHIONI,  Antonio  Majua,  bom  at 
Ifodena,  July  5,  1654,  received  hb  rnndoal 
instruction  from  Marzio  Erculeo,  aopnno  singer 
at  tlie  Modena  C;itli(Mlr;il.  In  composition  he 
endeavoured  to  form  himself  on  the  principles 
of  tiM  Paleatrina  m^moL  TaUiig  jirieali'  orders 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  court  of  M(x?«  rii  iiid 
afterwards  vice-cbapelmaster.  His  compositions, 
Incloding  oratorioe  and  other  church  music, 
reoMlii.  in  MS.  at  Moden*  and  Bologna  with 
the  exception  of  two  pieces  received  by  Martini 
in  his  Js^mnplari^  and  one  in  Pooluoci's  L'  arte 
pnHem  di  OmOrai^^uiUo.  In  1738  Pkeebionfe 
name  occurs  in  connection  with  a  dispute  which 
took  place  between  Martini,  then  a  young  man, 
and  the  older  Tommaso  Redi  of  Siena  as  to  tlie 
proper  tolvtion  of  a  Canon  of  Animiiceia's, 
which  required  the  nse  of  two  clefs  in  one  part 
to  avoid  ledger -lines.  Martini  appealed  to 
Pusdiiotil  ami  FStoni,  who  both  decided  in  his 
favour.  For  the  details  of  this  dispute,  see 
Baini,  PaltMrina^  torn.  i.  note  19!)  on  p.  120. 
[Sec  anle^  p.  67.]  Paochioni  died  July  16, 
1738.  J.  R.  M. 

r'  A C  E  f  P  A  r I  us),  Pi  kt ra,  d escri I )ed  aa  of  Lorcto, 
was,  about  1597,  organist  at  I'csaro,  and  after- 
wards, ftboiit  1013,  organist  at  the  Santa  Caea 
of  Lore  to.  His  works  belong  to  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  polyphonic  vocal  style  to 
the  aolo  and  dialogue  style  with  instrumental 
aeeonip^iifaMWit  inniganted  by  Viadua.  As 


enumerated  in  tlie  ^ilm-ZcKiftott,  they  ooDiirt 
of  nine  books  of  motets  (eoiHie  books  missing 
and  others  imperfectly  preserved),  for  one  to 
six  voioea,  all  provided  with  Bassus  Generalis 
for  organ,  and  levenl  books  of  madrigals  and 
Arie  Spiritual!  for  one  to  seven  voices,  jvurti  y  with 
and  partly  without  accompaniment.  Commcr 
reprinted  two  magnificats  by  Pacius  a  4  (torn, 
i.  and  viiL)  from  Ksafinann's  collection  of 

1600.  3.  R.  M. 

PACELLI,  AspRiLio,  born  about  1570  at 
Yaroiano  near  Nami  in  the  Umbrian  territory, 

was  at  first  choir-master  to  the  neriiiuii  College 
at  Kome,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  at  the  Vati- 
can Basilica.  In  1603  ho  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  miisio>Ioidng  Kiog  of  Poland,  Sigis- 
mund  HI  ,  to  preside  over  the  Royu!  (']i;i]>el  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  remained  till  hiu  death  on 
May  4,  1628.  The  Royal  Chapel  at  Wanaw 
was  then  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  Europe, 
as  Sigismnnd,  fanatically  anxious  to  re-establish 
the  strictest  Komanism  in  his  dominions  even 
at  the  eost  of  civil  war,  apared  neither  trouble 

Ttnr  rxj^nse  in  the  engagcnient  of  tin  In  st  Italian 
singers  and  musicians  to  restore  the  Koman  form 
of  wOTship  to  its  former  splendour.  He  hsd 
previously  engaged  the  famous  Madrigal  com- 
jwser  Luca  Marf^nzio  as  his  choir-master  at 
what  was  tiien  the  niagniticeut  salary  of  1000 
dveats,  though  Harenzio's  ddioate  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  retniii  the  post.  Eitncr,  in- 
deed, throws  donbt  on  Maremdo  ever  having 
aooepted  the  post,  tm  aoeonnt  of  the  diflieulty, 
arising  from  bibliogrsphical  considerations,  of 
fixing  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Poland. 
(But  see  Haberl,  Kirchenm%mkcUi»ckes  Jalirbuch, 
1900,  pp.  04>e.)  To  Paoelli  Sigismund  showed 

the  Rp**ciri1  di'^finrtion  of  erecting  to  him  a 
monument  with  bust  and  laudatoiy  epitaph  in 
one  of  the  ehapels  of  the  cathedral  of  Wanaw. 
(For  the  teniis  of  tins  epitaph  sec  Kirehenmut0t, 
Jahrb.  1890,}!.  76.)  Pacelli's  publications  are 
one  book  of  psalms  and  motets,  a  b  (Kome,  1597); 
one  book,  ditto,  a  4  (1 599)  ;  Sacrae  Oantions^ 
a  5-20  (Venice,  1608)  ;  one  book  of  madrigals, 
a  4  (Venice,  160n.  The  volume  of  1608  no 
doubt  shows  the  cirilliant  style  of  polychono 
musio  that  was  then  so  much  in  favour  at 
"Warsaw  as  elsewliere  Tlio  '  rroni|)tuarium'  of 
Schadaeus,  1611,  contains  ten  motets  of  Pacelli 
a  6-8,  and  Bodensehats's  *  Florileginm,'  1621, 
8  o  8.  Anibros  gives  high  praise  to  a  motet  for 
eight  voices, '  Factum  est  Silentiam,'  in  Constan- 
tini's  collection,  1614.  j.  k.  m. 

PACHELBEL,  Jon  an  n,  bom  at  Nuremberg 
in  1653  (Imptized  in  the  Loroiizkirf'bf'  tbrre 
Sept.  1),  received  his  hrst  instruction  in  musio 
from  Heinrich  Schwemmer,  and  snbseqnently  at 
the  university  of  Altdorf  for  one  year,  undertaking 
duties  as  organist  at  the  same  time.  In  1 668 
or  1669  he  went  to  Ratisbon  to  the  'Gymna- 
sium poeticum,'  and  in  1671  or  1672  to  Vienna, 
wheie^  from  1678  onwards,  he  wss  a  pupU  of 
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J.  Kaspar  Kerl,  and  apparently  acted  as  his 
deputy  aa  organist  lor  him  in  the  Imperial 
ehapd.  (8m  fha  Quaim-LexOeen,)  In  1677 
he  was  appointed  court  organist  at  Eisenach, 
and  In  May  of  the  following  year  went  to  Erfurt 
to  be  organist  of  the  Predigerkirche.  In 
1690-92  Im  was  court  organist  st  Stut^rt  (in 
the  latter  year  he  was  ofTerfd  an  organist's  place 
at  Oxford)  and  in  Iti92-U5  at  Uotha,  alter 
whidi  parbd  was  appointed  to  tlie  SehdduB' 
kiieha  in  Nuremberg.  There  he  died,  on 
March  S  (6  or  7),  1706.  (Com  [wire  the  state - 
nif  nts  of  Saudberger  with  those  of  Kitncr  on 
this  point.)  Pachelbel's  importance  in  the 
history  of  nui'iif  in  due  to  the  fi' t  that  he  was 
one  of  the  spiritual  anct^itons  of  SeLMstiau  Bach. 
(8m  Spitta,  /.  S.  Baeh  (EngL  tmuL),  i  107- 
126,  etc.)  His  special  line  of  composition  was 
in  the  highly  elahorat«  varying?  «>r  chorales,  four 
of  which  were  oouipiised  lu  iiut  '  Musikalische 
SterboiMMaiieken '  (1683) ;  the  *  Enter  TheU 
etUcher  Chorale  wclcho  hey  wdhrenden  Gottes 
Dienat  Zam  praeambuliren  gebrauobt  werden 
kitnuen/  eta,  appeared  in  1698,  <Mvai1n1iBoiM 
Ergotzen,'  six  suttee  for  two  viuliiiii,  in  1691  ; 
and  his  most  notiible  work,  the  *  Hexachordum 
ApolUniSf'  six  sets  of  variations  on  different 
kinds  of  aii%  in  16M.  Many  toitM  and  other 
:rk8  were  preserved  in  MS.,  and  sorne  were 
reprinted  in  Cterman  collections  before  1901, 
when  the  '  DenkmiUw  der  Tonknnat  in  Oester> 
reich '  contained  a  volume  (Jhrg.  8,  iL)  of 
ninety- four  fugues  on  the  Magnificat,  eilited  by 
H.  Botstiber  and  Max  Seitfert,  and  siiortly 
•fberwarda  the  'Heuehoidam  Apollinia'  and 

many  other  things  were  edited  by  A.  Sandl>erger 
in  the  '  Den  km.  der  Tonk.  in  Hayem/  Jhrg. 
2,  i.  This  latter  wntained  also  8|^)edmens 
of  the  work  ol  W.  H.  Ptahelbel  (see  below), 
and  the  two  composers  were  associated  a^ain  in 
Max  Seitfert's  edition  of  their  organ  works 
(*Denkm.  der  Tonk.  in  Bayem,'  Jhrg.  4,  i.). 
The  editor  last  mentioned  contributed  an  in- 
teresting article,  with  some  additional  chorales, 
to  the  SammdbdruU  of  the  Int.  Mu$.  Oes.  voL 
V.  p.  476.  Mattheson's  KhrmpforU  oontUDB 
the  earliest  notici^  if  I^aclielbel's  life  and  career, 
and  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  volume  of  the  'Denkm.' 
Mntaining  the  '  Hexaehordam  *  ia  an  elaborate 
critic^il  biography  by  Dr.  Sandberger.  His  son, 
Wit  iiKT  M  HiERoxYMi's  Pachelbkl,  was l>orQ 
at  Erturt  about  1<)86,  and  so  was  almost  an 
eiaot  oontemporary  of  Sebaatiaa  Baoh.  He 
was  his  fftther'n  Vp'^  b»x;ame  organist  at 
Wohrd  near  Nurembeig,  and  in  1706  was 
appointed  to  one  of  the  ohnrehM  at  Nnremberg. 
Mattiheeon  gives  it  as  the  S.  Jakobi  -  kirche, 
but  in  the  title  of  Pachelbel's  sifMrlp  publieution 
it  is  called  the  Sebalduskirche,  and  it  ut  probable 
that  ho  snooeeded  to  his  father's  pMt  there. 
Tlie  book  is  Cii!'  !  '  MtHicalischcs  Verpiiigen 
beetehcnd  in  eineni  rreludio,Fuga  uud  Fantasia,' 
ota  (for  organ  or  barpsichoid),  and  appeared  fai 


1725.  Besides  MS.  comjxwitions  in  rarioa<? 
libraries,  there  are,  in  aooesaible  editious,  a  tew 
pieoM  for  organ  or  harpaiohord  indnded  in  the 
'  Denkm.  in  Bayem '  volumes  above  referred  to. 
A  prelude  in  6  minor,  formerly  attributed  to 
W.  H.  Pachelbel,  lb  now  considered  to  be  by 
J.  S.  liaoh,  and  was  published  in  the  B.-G. 
voL  xlii.  p.  211.  It  is  discussed  by  Spiita, 
J.  S.  Bach  (orig.  edn.  L  797).  The  date  of 
dMth  is  statsd  in  tits  QMHtm-LaeOBim  to  be 
unknown,  but  Seiffsrt  ('  Denkm.  Bajsvn,'  4,  L) 
gives  it  as  1764.  M. 

PACHMAJiN,  Vladimik  de,  born  at  Odts^a, 
July  27,  1848.  His  fi^ther  wm  a  piofesM>r  in 
the  University  thrrc,  aiul  an  r\nmteur  violinist 
of  considerable  ceiebnty.  Before  taking  up  lus 
rastdeoM  in  Rnsda,  he  had  lived  in  Visttns» 
where  he  came  in  contact  freqnratij  widi 
Beethoven,  Weber,  ar?d  otlier  threat  mnsiciana 
of  the  time.  He  was  his  son  s  teacher,  ami 
ultimatflly  sent  htm,  at  tiio  sgs  of  canteen,  to 
the  ronservatorium  of  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years  under  Frofeaaor  Dacha.  He 
obtsinsd  ths  gold  asdal,  and  istansd  to  Rnsria 
in  1869,  when  he  made  his  first  appearaoM  « 
a  jnanist,  giving  a  series  of  (K>noerts  which  ww 
very  suocesafol,  alUuHigh  the  yoong  artist  was 
not  oontented  with  his  own  peribnnsaesiL  He 
refused  to  a]t]>ear  again  fnr  right  years,  durinj; 
which  time  ho  engaged  in  hard  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  period  of  probation,  he  played 
at  Leipzig;  Benin,  and  elsewhere,  but  again  be 
was  his  own  scveri'.st  critic,  and  after  a  time  L- 
once  more  retired  for  two  years.  Being  at  last 
Mtisflod  with  bis  own  sdUevements,  ho  gave 

three  rnnrorts  in  Vionna,  and  sul>se<jueittly 
three  in  Paris,  and  was  uniformly  suoceasfaL 
On  May  20,  1882,  he  appeared  in  London  at 
one  of  Mr.  Ganz's  oi«hestral  ooncerts.  ^ilanng 
the  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  achieving 
a  brilliant  success.  Since  thia  time  he  has 
occupied  a  very  high  position  in  tbo  ns ffaistim 
of  musicians  and  the  public.  He  has  played  ia 
all  the  {>rincipal  cities  of  Euroi>e,  and  when  in 
Copenhagen  received  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of 
the  illustrious  order  of  Dannebrog.  Although 
his  individuality  is  too  strong  and  too  lit:''" 
under  control  to  allow  of  his  being  oonaidetrd  a 
perfect  player  of  oonMrlsd  mnrie,  and  fa  spiti 
of  many  eccentricities  of  manner  which  do  not 
diminish  as  time  goes  on,  yot  as  a  solo  play.r, 
more  cs)>ecially  of  the  works  of  Chopiu,  hv  ii 
justly  admired.  M.  ) 

PACINI.  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  Catanii, 
Feb.  17,  1796.  Being  the  eon  of  a  celebrated 
tenor,  he  wm  trabsd  to  the  mnsioal  piof 
from  his  childhood.  He  studie<l  under  Mairhisi 
in  ?.nl  ipna.  and  afterwards,  from  1808  to  1813^ 
was  a  pupil  of  Furlanetto  in  Venice. 

In  1818,  when  only  siztesn  yean  old, 
wrote  his  first  opera,  *  Annetta  e  T  ^^ci^lda^'  f* 
the  theatre  S.  Redegonda,  in  Milan  ; 
fiom  that  yosr  nntil  1884  hs  prodnoed  at 
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principal  theatres  of  Itftly  forty-two  operas  with 
rarioDS  BtuxMM.   Thoae  which  met  flw  wmrmit 

»]>j>roval  wore  '  La  SacerdotPH5i,i  d"  Inninsul,' 
given  in  1817  at  Trieste  ;  '  Ceaare  in  Egitto ' 
(Rom«,1822);  'L'ultimogiomodi Pompei,'  1825, 
and  'Niobe'  (S.  Carlo,  Naplea,  1826);  and 
Mlli  AriM  nelle  Gallic'  (8rnb,  Milan^  1827).  I 
lu  1  on  the  failure  ot  his  '  Coxiu  di  iiorgogua ' 
al  til*  F«idM  in  Venioe,  h«  left  off  eompoeiiig 
and  went  to  live  at  Viareg^io,  wliere  he  ojHjued 
a  School  of  Muaio.  He  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed Capellmeiater  to  the  Empreas  Marie 
fx>ui4e,  widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  married 
in  1825  Adelaide  Ca«telli,  of  Naples.  His 
Muatcal  Institute,  for  which  he  also  built  a 
tlieatie  enttog  800  tpeetaton,  met  wilb  great 
soccess,  and  pupils  flocked  there  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  For  these  he  wrote  a  (^orso  teorelieO' 
yraUico  di  ieziuni  di  antuniia,  L'cnni  sloriei  sulla 
mutiea  4  trattato  di  eontrappunto  (publ.  1864) ; 
a  Memoria  sul  migliore  indirizzo  detjU  ^.tudi 
muaicnli  had  appeared  in  1868,  and  hia  auto- 
hiography,  Mewterit  arHdid^  in  1866  (fiaiihed 
by  Cicoonetti  and  pubL  1872).  He  afterwards 
tmnnffTTod  hia  school  to  th*>  town  of  Luc<». 

It  IS  luterestiog  to  tiud  him  at  this  advauoed 
period  of  hie  life  rtudyiiig  the  naeterpiioee  of 

the  great  Orrman  roTnpo«iF>r^. 

In  1840  he  |*roduced  in  l<iapiea  his  beat  opera, 
'  Saflb,' wfakHi  met  witii «  grast  aadmill-deinTecl 
■ucoeas,  notwithatanding  it  had  been  written  in 
the  short  period  of  four  weeks.  In  1843  his 
'Medea'  was  enthusiaatically  received  iu  i^a- 
kraiOk  end  tiie  MeOiaiie  there  and  then  went  eo 
far  A»  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Bellini  in  the  Royal  Villa.  '  La  ttegina 
di  Cipro,'  given  in  1846  at  Turin  ;  and  *  NioooI6 
de'  Lapi/  a  poathomoits  opera  given  In  nonnoe 
in  1873,  are  also  amongst  his  beat. 

Pacini  was  thrice  married,  and  by  each  of  his 
wives  had  three  ebfldran,  five  of- whom  enrvived 
him,  [His  son,  Eniilio,  was  the  librettist  of 
'II  Tiovatore,'  and  ditd  at  Neuilly,  Dec  2, 
1898,  aged  eighty-eight]  He  wm  nemed 
Httrieel  Director  of  the  musical  school  of  Flor- 
ence, and  waaaknight  of  half-a-dozen  continental 
orders.  In  1 854  he  went  to  Paris  to  superintend 
the  Tsprseentaticms  of  hie  *  AmM  nelle  OalUe,' 
under  the  new  title  of  '  L'  ultimo  de'  Clodovei,* 
and  there  wrote  a  cantata  for  Napoleon  III., 
who  had  applauded  that  same  opera  twenty- 
H-ven  years  previously  in  Borne.  He  died  in 
Pescia,'  Dec.  6.  1867. 

Painm  wrote  altogether  ninety  operas,  ot  which 
several  atre  ttill  onptibliBhed,  end  more  tiian 
seventy  other  compositions,  such  as  manscH, 
nratono««,  and  cantatas,  which  do  not  call  for 
particular  mention,  if  we  except  a  beautiftd 
Qnutet  in  C  end  the  GbnUte  fbr  »  Dente 
Centenary. 

PeciDi,  though  a  sncoessM  imitator  of  Rossini, 
wee  etlll  an  imitatoi ;  and  for  that  reason  ha 
can  rank  otily  among  the  nunor  maalen  of  Italy. 


He  tried  in  'Saifo'  to  free  himself  from  the 
jiHu,  hat  it  ipeatoo  late,  nor  waa  hoaltogether 

suooessful.  He  was  calle<l  il  nuustro  delle  caba- 
lette  by  his  contemponries ;  and  tlte  immense 
numb^  of  osbalettas  which  he  wrote,  their 
beauty  and  endless  variety,  show  plainly  how 
well  he  th>H«Tv»Ml  that  appellation.  He  made 
even  his  recitatives  melodic,  and  was  accustomed 
to  use  his  aooorapanimenta  for  strengthening 
the  voicejj,  by  merely  making  them  sustain  the 
upper  part.  His  instrumentation  is  consequently 
very  weak  and  sometimes  inaocuratti.  All  hia 
opens  were  written  hastily  ;  and,  as  he  himaelf 
avows  in  his  letters,  without  much  study  <^r 
rellection.  One  of  Pacini's  great  merits  was 
that  he  devoted  himaelf  to  his  vooat  parts ;  ha 
always  suited  them  to  the  cajwhilities  of  his 
executants,  and  thus  ensured,  at  least,  the  tem- 
porary succeaa  of  hia  works.  L.  K. 
PACIOTTI,  Pnmo  pAOLO,aBomanmu8icuui 

of  the  ICtli  cPTitTirv,  of  whose  life  all  "that  is 
known  ia  that  he  was  in  1591  ohoinnaater  of 
tiie  Semtnario  Boraano.  Of  hu  woriu  there 
was  published  in  1691  a  Book  of  Masses  (which, 
however,  on  the  title-f>age  Ls  descrihwl  as  a  re. 
publication  '  nunc  denuo  in  luoem  editua  ),  con- 
taining thres  ihsaaua  and  two  asperate  oredea 
a  4  and  twf>  mansee  a  6.  One  of  thr  ninssr«?  a  5 
entitled  'Si  bona  susoepimns '  was  republished  by 
Pkoeke  with  some  prethtery  wotds  of  high  oom- 
mendation  in  his  'Selectus  Novus  MissaroDi,' 
1861.  It  may  l>c  remarked  that  the  leading 
I  theme  of  this  maaa,  which  recurs  in  all  the 
I  movementa,  Is  identical  with  the  opening  theme 
of  a  motet  a  5  by  Orlando  T^ksus,  on  the  text 
'Si  bona  susoepimtts,'  first  published  in  1671, 
but  ths  reeemmanoe  doea  not  extend  Author. 
Paciotti's  other  fmblications  are  a  book  of  moteta, 
a  6  (Rome,  1601),  containing  thirty-four  num- 
bers, and  a  book  of  madn^als  a  6  (Venice,  1582) 
incompletely  pffeeenred.  J.  B.  M. 

PADERKWSKI,  InNAZ  Jan,  born  at  Kury- 
16wka,  Podolia,  Poland,  Nov.  6,  1860,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Raguski  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatorium.  He  went  on  hi.s  first  concert- tour 
in  1876-77,  and  w&h  in  1879-81  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Warsaw  Couaervatorium.  Hs 
went  next  to  Berlfat,  where  he  studied  under 
TJrlian  and  W  inst,  and  finally  to  Le.srlicti/ky 
at  Vienna  in  1884.  After  a  short  time  a.s  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatorinm  of  Stoasburg,  he 
went  again  to  Leschetizky,  end  from  1887 
onwards,  from  the  time  of  his  debuts  in  Vienna 
and  Paris,  his  career  has  been  one  continued 
triumph,  in  May  1800,  he  gave  a  seriee  of 
;  pianotbrte  recitAls  in  St.  James's  Hall,  being 
previously  known  in  England  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  popular  Minuet  in  O.  In  1891  he 
toured  in  America,  and  repeated  his  visits  in 
1893,  1895-96,  and  1900.  Aftpr  tbr>  tonr  of 
1896-96,  he  founded  the  Paderewaki  Fund 
<aee  be]ow>  On  May  30,  1001,  hb  thne.aet 
opera,  *  Manm,*  wis  given  with  great  aneeem  In 
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Dresden.  It  is  by  far  his  most  important  com- 
position hitherto.  In  recent  years  he  haa  played 
leas  fr«qa«ntly  than  before,  partly  owing  to  un- 
cortAin  health.  The  opera,  though  performed 
in  America,  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  London, 
although  the  composer  haa  established  himself 
ill  the  aflbotfoDB  of  English  amateurs  of  all 
claases.  The  vogue  of  vulgar  jocosities  about 
his  hair  is  enough  to  prove  how  great  is  his 
t)opularity,  and  bow  permanent  his  fame  as  an 
artist.  His  style  of  pianoforte  technique  was 
something  quite  new  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appearance  ;  hb  tone  in  loud  passages  is  often 
Ibroed,  but  his  position  was  secnred  by  the 
gentler  qualities  in  his  art,  by  exquisite  grada- 
tion of  tone  in  the  softer  parts,  by  the  pheno> 
menal  and,  aa  it  were,  glittering  brilUanoa  of 
his  execution,  by  the  wonderful  originalily  of 
his  reafHngs  and  the  ardour  of  his  temperament. 
It  is  due  to  him,  rather  than  to  any  other 
individual,  that  tliesohoolof  the  piano>thimipers 
haa  practically  ceased  to  exist.  His  com  positions 
have  a  veiy  distinct  character  of  their  own,  and 
h«  mmt  be  a  wrera  aelf-oritie,  for  whUe  the 
minuet  which  made  his  name  sci  |m  |  ilar  comes 
out  of  op.  14,  the  '  Fantaisie  Polonaise,'  his  lost 
iro(X)rtant  work,  is  only  numbered  op.  19.  liis 
lilt  of  worka  ia  aa  foUowa  (ail  down  to  op^  11 
inolnalTe,  except  op.  7,  are  for  piano  mIo): — 

Op.  _ 
1.  Dnx  MiHB—«.HilBe>Mi««iwet 

ft.  3  Dftnaw  Polon&laM. 

7  iSSraiiM!k°  *^  '^"^^'^ 

a  OhaatKda  Vojracaar. 

fl.  e  D«MM  PoIomIm*. 
la  AllraiB  d«  Mai.  n«aw  noMMlltMS  Ml 
11.  VmrUUont  tt  ragau. 

la.  1Vti»-Albiun.  PoTiah  daoMt  Md  Hap^  kg |fc  irhtUlt, 
IX  Sotiktk  tor  frf.  Mul  tIoUb. 

M.  •  HnmonaqoM  d«  Omi— I  (Mini  m  M,  aMtasdi^fliprlM 

(antaatlquel  pi. 
Vk  I>»ri»  la  l><*rrt,  torc«U.  p*. 

Ml  4  MoroMus  ILAgvudv.  M«ludie,  TtaiiiM  vart«  (in  AJ.  Mtd  Moe- 

tani*  (In  B  SMk  p(. 
19.  CenetirUt  tot  nUno  and  orebaalmla  A  Mtaor. 
1R.  Bong*  to  m>^U  by  Mtollkwkfc 

lu.  Fuiui«i>!  PuioiiniM,  |i»rslM*aBdMihMkik 

90.  Lrfftnde.  No.  2.  »t 

OVMlathtwMlmUknMobr  Alfr«lN,yrig.  -llMira.' 

Tlia  baanttfat  drawing  of  him  by  Bume-Jonee 
haabean  piiotographedand  otherwisereprodnoed, 

as  for  example  in  Alfred  Nossig's  monograph 
on  the  composer,  from  which  much  of  the  above 
infomation  ia  taken.  H. R.R  Prinoeea  Loniie, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema. 
B.A.,  painted  remarkable  portraits  of  him.  m. 

PADEREWSKI  FUND,  THE,  was  esUb- 
lished  by  1.  J.  Padcrewski  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
dated  Mtiy  15,  1900,  transferring  to  Henry  L. 
Higginsou  and  William  P.  Blake,  of  Boston, 
as  tmsteee,  a  sum  of  flO.OOO  to  be  held  aa  a 
permanent  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
musical  education  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  e8[)6cially  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  American  composers.  The  terms 
of  the  trust  provide  that  oiire  in  tliroe  years 
Uie  trustees  shall  olfer  prizes  from  the  income 
in  hand  for  the  beat  oompoeitiona  submitted 
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by  native-bom  American  composers,  the  awards 
to  be  made  by  a  board  of  judges,  three  or  more, 
aelooted  by  Mr.  Paderawdd  or  the  UuaUiai. 
Two  competitions  have  bfen  held.  In  IMS 
three  prizes  of  $500  each  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 1,  to  Henry  K.  Hadley  for  a  symphony 
('TbeSeaaona');  2,  to  HctatioW.  Parker  for 
a  composition  for  chorus,  solos,  and  orchestra 
('  A  SUr  Song ') ;  8,  to  Arthur  Bird  for  a 
aextet  for  wind  nietnniMntB.  ^le  second  oem- 
petition,  in  1906,  resulted  in  an  award  of  $500 
to  Arthur  Shepherd,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  an 
'  Ouverture  Joyeuse.'  No  awards  were  made 
by  die  jn^gea  in  tiia  choral  and  dtambsr  namn 
classes.  h.  e.  k. 

PADILLA-Y- RAMOS,  Makia.no.  See 
AitOt,  voL  i  p.  1216,  note,  and  add  that  be 
sang  Don  CMoTanni  (in  Italian)  at  the  Centenary 
performance  at  Prague  in  1 887.  Died  Nov.  1 906. 

PADLOCK,  THE.  A  very  nouble  English 
opera,  prodoeed  at  Oovent  Garden  in  1768. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe, 
the  author  of  other  successful  pieces  of  a  aamilar 
kind,  who  ibonded  it  npon  Oerrantea'a  ■  Jealoos 
Husband.'  Gharlea  Dibdin  wrote  the  whole  of 
the  music,  and  it  was  his  first  important  work. 
He  also  took  the  character  of  Mungo,  the  hUck 
senrant.  Banniater,  Yemon,  Mia.  Dorman,  and 
Mrs.  Ame,  were  the  other  pritif  i|>als.  Ita 
original  run  waa  fifty -three  nights,  and  the 
muio  waa  imoed  in  oblong  folio,  with  a  dedioa- 
tion  to  Mrs.  Oairidc  In  this  daiBflation,  Dibdin 
alludes  to  the  rumours,  then  current,  that  the 
music  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  master,  which 
be  indignantly  lefbtsa. 

For  a  great  number  of  yean  *Tlie  Padlock  * 
held  the  boards  of  country  theatrea,  and  Mnngo'a 
philosophic  sayings  were  general  stock  quota- 
tions. F.  K. 

PADUA.  The  first  musical  academy  at 
Padua  was  that  of  the  'Costanti,'  founded  in 
1S$$  by  the  noblea  of  the  tUty.  It  embtaeed, 
besides  music,  natural  philosophy,  ethics, 
oratory,  {ioetry,  and  languages.  The  first  pre- 
sident was  Francesco  Portenari.  But  that  the 
science  of  music  roust  have  been  studited  far 
earlier  in  the  ancient  Paduan  university  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Marchetto  di  Padova,  the 
next  writer  npon  nmiD  alter  Gnido  d'Axaoe^ 
which  date  l)etween  the  years  1274  and  1309. 
Prosdocimus  de  Beldeniandis,  the  musical  theo- 
rist, was  also  a  native  of  Padua.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Astrology  tiiere  in  1422,  with  a  atipenJ 
of  forty  silver  ducats  annually.  His  works 
on  music  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Psdna.  For  the  rest  we  ninet  vefbr  tlie  reader 
to  Bumey,  Hist.  ii.  850.  Padua  probably 
gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  dance  Paduan.  or 
Pavan,  which  is  discussed  under  ita  own  head- 
ing. C.  K.  F. 

PAKR,    Ff:ri>IXANDO,    Italian   opera  ix^m 
poser,  bom  June  1,  1771,  at  Parma,  where  he 
studied  under  Oaiparo  GhirattL    At  twen^ 
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tie  became  maestro  di  cappella  at  Venice,  and 
tlMVS  oompostd  indastriously,  though  1— Hing 
&  nnd  dissolute  life.     His  operas  were 

not  all  equally  sucoeasful,  but  they  made  his 
iMun«  known  beyond  Italy,  and  hi  1798  he 
r«ceive(J  an  invitfttion  to  Vienna,  wliitlier  lie 
went  with  his  wile,  a  singer  named  Kiccardi, 
who  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera.  The 
moat  celebrated  of  the  operas  which  he  composed 
for  Tintintia!  thratrc,  and  indpcd  his  best 

work,  wa^  '  Cauuila,  ossia  il  ^otteraneo  '  (1801). 
In  180S  he  went  to  Dnsdesi  m  capelbneieter, 

remaining,  except  for  occasional  touni  and  visits 
to  Vienna  and  Italy,  till  1806.    Here  he  com- 
poiied  '  Sargino,  ossia  1'  AllieTO  dell'  amore ' 
^  1803),  and  *  Eleonora,  ossia  V  Amore ooigugale ' 
^1804),  the  same  subject  which  Beethovon  lias 
immortalised  in' J^'idelio.'    In  1806  Paeraucom- 
pMiied  Nftfwleoo  to  Wanaw  and  Poeen,  and  in 
1  ^07  was  formally  installed  as  his  maitre  de 
chapelle,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Pahs.  In 
1 813  he  iooeeeded  Spontini  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
to  which  he  remained  attached  until  1827,  in 
spite  of  many  chan<7fle  and  disputes,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  which   beset  the 
theatieb    He  and  Roeailii  were  tompoiBrily 
associated  fr- m  1 824  to  1 826.  X)uringthis  period 
be  prtxluoed  but  eight  operas/oiduding  '  Agnese' 
(1811),  and  'Le  Maitre  de  Ohapelle' (1821), 
none  of  whiah  were  marked  successes.    In  1 8  8 1 
>n»  Wame  a  member  of  the  Ac«d^*mie,  and  in  ' 
166'^  director  of  the  king's  chamber- music,  as  ' 
then  noonatitated.    He  died  on  May  8,  1889.  I 
As  n  man  Paer  was  not^Teloved  ;  self-interest 
and  egptism,  sernli^  to  hiMuperion,  and  petty 
intiigaee  againat  hie  preftaaional  hfethrwi,  being  ' 
faults  commonly  attributed  to  him.    But  as  a  , 
composer  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Italian  oj>eratic  school  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  oentury.    His  invention  is 
firiwing,  his  melody  SUfivr- an  i  j.leasing.  his  form 
correct,  and  in  aimple  compositions  tiuished, 
alihon^  not  developed  to  the  ftdlaat  extent ;  | 
where  he  fails,  both  in  melody  and  harmony,  is 
in  depth  of  expression.    Like  all  the  other 
Italian  composers  of  his  time  he  had  the  gift 
of  true  eomedy,  eo  common  among  hia  lively  | 
eonntrymen.    In  lyric  expressinn  he        also  i 
aneeaMful,  as  here  his  Italian  love  of  sweet 
aoonde  atoed  him  in  good  atead ;  but  he  was 

completely  wanting  in  the  force  and  depth 
necessary  for  passionate,  pathetic,  or  heroic  music, 
and  when  such  was  required,  he  fell  bock  upon 
nil  uioQ  opera  phraiea  and  stock  peaaegw. 
This  is  jierhaps  most  apparent  in  the  operas 
eM&poeed  after  he  left  Italy,  when  his  acquain- 
lanM  witii  German  mnaie,  especially  that  of  | 
Mozart,  may  have  influenced  hia  style.  His 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  was  original  and 
remarkable,  and  his  instrumentation  very  elTec- 
tirs.  The  partial  success  only  of  the  operas 
composed  'luring  hi.s  stay  in  Paris  is  easily 
ezplainsd ;  he  had  not  suiBcientmeana  of  exprsa- 


aion  to  attempt  Frcneh  opera,  and  iu  ii«lian 
opera  he  could  not  contend  with  Roesini,  whose 
genius,  with  its  indiffrrmce  to  the  tranunels  of 
form,  and  its  exuberant  melody,  lairly  cspti* 
Tated  the  pohlic.  [40  ofieru  are  enumeratod  in 
the  Qudlfii-Lexikfni.^  Paer  also  composed  much 
for  church  and  chamber-  oratorios  ('II  santo 
sepolcro/  and  '  La  Pa&sione  '),  masses,  motets, 
cantatas  for  one  and  more  voices  ;  aleo  inatm* 
mental  nmaic,  a  Buc<  hanalian  qrmpltony,  cto., 
now  of  historical  interest  only.  a.  m. 

PABSIBLLO.   See  Paimsllo. 

PAGANINI,  Nucoi.o.  This  sensational 
violin  player,  (wrhafw  the  first  of  the  virtuosi, 
was  bom  at  Genoa,  Feb.  18,  1784,  ajid  died  at 
Nice,  May  87,  1840.  Bj  reason  of  certain 
superstitious  nimonrs  concerning  him,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  died  without  receiving  the  last 
ritaa  of  the  Roman  Catholio  fiuth,  ]K<rmiaaion 
to  inter  his  body  in  con.s<-crated  ground  was 
withheld  by  the  Church  until  five  years  after 
his  death.  An  inquiry  having  then  been  con« 
clude<l  with  regard  to  Paganini's  orthodoxy,  hia 
son,  the  Baron  Achillino,  defrayof!  the  PT^K'TiFies 
of  a  solemn  service  to  the  memory  of  bis  lather 
aa  *Cheva]iep  de  8t  George,'  in  the  ehmdi  of 
Steccata,  belonging  to  that  order  of  chivalry, 
in  Parma.  The  body  was  finally  laid  in  its 
laat  teeting-plaoe  in  the  month  of  Hay  1846, 
in  the  village  church  adjoining  Paganiui'a 
projwrty,  the  villa  Gajona,  near  Parma.  Paga- 
nini's father,  Antonio,  was  connected  in  a 
hnmbie  capacity  with  the  large  export  ahippvng 
interests  of  Oenon .  Ho  was  a  musical  enthusiast, 
played  the  mandoline  with  akill,  and  gave  his 
son  mdiaMitttaiy  iuatruetlon  in  irhtfin- playing. 
The  undue  severity  which  characterised  the 
child's  earlif8t  training  undoubtedly  under- 
mined his  fragile  constitution.  The  slightest 
fault,  or  pardonable  inadvertence,  waa  hanh^ 
visited  u{K)n  him,  and  the  dcj)riTation  of  food 
was  so  customary  a  lorm  of  punishment,  that, 
aa  a  natnnl  oonaequence,  ^e  aieklj  ehild  he- 
came  in  after  life  a  sufTering  man.  Had  tho 
future  prince  of  violinists  been  endowed  with  less 
fervour  for  his  art,  the  incidents  of  his  home  life 
might  have  cut  short  his  artistic  career;  but, 
fortniiately,  he  was  imbued  vith  a  finii  df^trr- 
mination  to  become  an  ai  tist,  and  his  mother 
nooridied  tin  leaolire  hy  her  fteqnent  leeital  ef 
a  dream,  wherein  an  angel  had  promised  her 
that  her  son  should  l>ecome  the  greatest  violinist 
in  the  world.  Thus,  alternately  goaded  by  his 
father,  and  inspired  by  his  mothw,  Paganini 
s'.vift]y  r  xh.xu'^trd  thf  "Irnder  paternal  musical 
knowledge,  and  was  liauded  over  to  Servetto,  a 
▼ioliniat  in  the  theatre  orehealn,  and  two  jmn 
later  became  a  pupil  of  Giacoroo  Costa,  maeetro 
di  cappella  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo. 
In  1793,  at  the  age  of  nine,  Paganini  madahis 
debut  at  a  concert  given  hy  the  great  singer 
Luigi  MaroheHi,  and  the  eantatrice  Bl^ame 
Albertinotti,  at  the  principal  theatre  of  Q^noa. 
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He  followad  vp  thii  flmt  appamiMW  witii  • 

benefit  oonoort,  At  which  he  was  aansted  in 
return  by  the  same  two  artists.  Ou  both 
oouaaiona  hu  pluyi-d  his  own  variaLions  u{>ou  t}ie 
IVenoh  patriotic  air,  'Ia  Ghmugnolc '  (^.r.), 
and  roii'^i  1  hi.s  uudioiice  to  a  lt'  it  it'gri'o  of 
enthuiiuuat.  These  early  »u(xuti»e8  served  to 
•trengthen  hii  &tli0r*«  orafty  zeal  on  bis  bohd^ 
and  caused  him  to  accept  Costa's  proposition 
that  the  child  should  play  a  solo  in  ohurch 
every  Sunday.  In  aftw  Ufe  I'agauiui  attached 
mm^  importance  to  the  rigour  criT  these  weekly 
performances,  which  enforced  the  constant  Btudy 
of  new  works.  While  under  Gosta'a  tuition,  the 
boj  niftdo  the  acquainteooo  of  Fmioeaoo  Omooo» 
a  distinguished  operatic  com {xjser  of  the  day,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  valuable  advice. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  when,  in  turn,  Costa's 
teaching  became  inadequate,  and  Paganini's 
fat?H"r  dfi"if!f'l  tn  t.ikf>  his  son  to  Alessandro 
Rolla,  a  oelebrateii  violinist,  coiiduot<xr  and  oom- 
poeer  then  reridiag  ot  Bunui.  Th«  IbUowing 
advertisement,  jirinted  and  circulated  together 
with  the  play*bill8  of  coming  jierlormanoea,  gives 
a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were 
roiaed  for  the  journey : — 'July  26,  1795,  Nicoolo 
Paganini  of  Gmm,  n  bny  alr'-ady  known  to  his 
countiy  for  hu  skill  la  handling  the  violin, 
having  detenninod  to  study  at  Pknn*  to  improve 
his  talents  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
Signor  Holla,  but  lacking  the  means  to  do  so, 
has  adopted  this  plan,  and  has  taken  courage  to 
beg  his  compatriots  to  contribute  towards  this 
object,  inviting  them  to  lome  to  this  entertain- 
ment for  his  benefit.'  The  concert  proving 
remuneratiye,  Antonio  Paganini  and  hit  son 
Accordingly  travelled  to  Parnia,  and,  ujwn  their 
arrival,  presentefi  themselves  at  Holla's  rejtidenee. 
They  found  him  ill  in  bed,  and  ponding  his 
wife's  inquiry  aa  to  whether  he  would  aae  them, 
they  were  ushered  into  an  adjoining  room.  On 
a  table  lay  a  violin  and  the  composer's  Utest 
eonoerto.  At  •  eomnuuid  from  Ma  fotber  Klooolo 
took  up  the  instrument  and  played  the  music 
at  sight  with  such  wonderful  precision  that 
Bolls  forgot  his  indisposition,  and,  raising  him- 
self in  bed,  eagerly  demanded  tlie  name  of  the 
professor  he  had  just  heard.  •  Tis  a  child,'  was 
the  reply.  But  he  would  not  believe  tliis  until 
F^pinhii  was  hran^t  to  him.  'I  oan  teach 
yon  nothing,*  ho  is  reported  to  have  said,  and 
advised  the  father  to  tak^  his  son  to  Peer,  for 
instmctum  in  oompositioii.  However  Bolls  did 
teach  Psgsnini  fw  ssTeml  months ;  and  Peer 
being  then  in  Oermanv.  the  hoy  went  to  Peer's 
master,  Ghiretti,  and  during  six  months  received 
tiiree  lessons  s  wmk  from  him.  He  composed 
twfn^^y  fnnr  Ctigties.  unnidcd  by  any  musical 
instrument,  and  devoted  moch  labour  to  the 
stndy  of  instmmentatien.  This  ezodlent 
knowledge  of  various  instruments  stood  him  in 
goo<l  ptf.id  Rome  years  later,  wb»'n  a  wealthy 
Swediah  amateur  ruiievod  l^ogamiu  s  poverty  by 


rewBxdinf  him  haadsomely  fors«stof  oompo«- 

tions  for  his  favourite  instrument,  the  baasocn. 
He  had  complained  that  he  could  find  nothing 
JilUcult  enough  ior  hia  ambitioua  talent,  and  the 
great  virtuoso  «t  Ottce  okveriy  sopplied  tibe  need. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797 
Paganini  quitted  Parma,  and,  acoompenied  W 
his  fhther,  made  hk  fixet  professioikat  tonr.  Eie 
visited  all  the  principal  towns  in  Lombard j, 
and  at  each  suecesaive  appearance  enhanced  \M 
gruwiug  reputation.  On  his  return  tu  Gr^yi^, 
he  wrote  his  first  com  |K>8i tions  for  the  vidie, 
(thi«  is  not  counting  the  lost  work,  which  he 
oompoHeti  at  the  age  of  nine),  and  filled  his 
moaio  with  sneh  novel  teehnioal  diffienltias, 
that  he  was  himself  eomiielled  to  study  certain 
passageA  with  a8.<;iduity.  He  wa^  now  almost 
fourteen  and,  looking  back  ou  &  childhood  of 
oeaseleasUboiir,  he  resolved  to  strike  for  freedom. 
.  Tlie  opportunity  arrived  with  the  annual  musical 
f&te  celebrated  on  Qt.  Hartin's  day  at  Luooa. 
He  entreated  hie  fsthsr  to  allow  him  to  ge 
thither  with  his  elder  brother.  The  consent 
was  at  hrst  withheld,  but  in  the  end  he  pre- 
vailed, and  set  forth  upon  his  journey.  Lucca 
hailed  the  young  artist's  elforts  with  such 
unanimous  applam>e  that  he  extf>nded  histSKMli 
to  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

At  last,  telessed  from  home  raslmint,  and 
with  but  small  knowle<lge  of  the  world,  Paga- 
nini's nature  became  exposed  to  many  tempta- 
tions. The  ezoeasive  severity  of  his  early  li£i 
mads  him  prone  to  weloome  evary  form  el 
licence,  and  to  mistftko  ii<f>i!re  for  independence. 
Ue  became  the  willing  aasocuite  of  card-sharpen, 
and,  ee  their  dnpe,  frequently  lest  to  them  the 
p^aiii'^  of  «;cveral  conctrta  in  one  night.  On  one 
occa«iou  his  losses  at  cards  reduoed  him  to  the 
extremity  of  pawning  his  violin.  In  this  con- 
dition he  arrived  at  Leghorn  to  fulfil  sa  sngsge- 
ment,  and  was  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  procure  an 
instrument,  when  the  kindness  of  a  French 
aowrehaat— M.  Uvron<^Tidieved  him  of  his 
difTiculty,  by  lending  him  a  fuir  Ta^u»jifi  Coar- 
neriua.  After  the  concert  Paganini  nessyerf  to 
retnra  the  instrnment  to  its  uw— ly  hot  nothing 
would  induce  the  anateor  teaoospt  It.  *Ke^* 
he  said  ;  '  my  b^mds  shall  never  profane  the 
j  violin  whicii  your  lingers  have  touched  ;  the 
I  instrmnent  Mongs  to  yon.'  Rigsmiit,  on  • 
latfT  omnlon,  gained  another  violin—  a  Stradi- 
varius — from  Pasini  the  painter,  for  his  easy 
■eoompUshment  of  the  aitisfs  chsllenge  to 
play  a  oortsin  diAcnlt  ooncerto  at  sight,  hat 
the  Guamerius  was  ever  his  most  chf>nHhed 
possession.  It  accompanied  him  on  ail  his 
travels,  and  he  died  with  H  elasped  i&  UssHMk 
He  ^if  qTir.ithed  it  to  bis  native  tn'vn,  wbrr,-  the 
government  have  preserved  it  nnder  a  glass  case 
in  the  Saht  Bosia  9t  tte  Mnnldpal  Ptalaee. 
(Many  touching  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
violin  have  besn  pfssmiui  bj  tUtia,  Vidal, 
ieming  ti  al.) 
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At  thitf  time  Paganini's  c&reer  wm»  chequered 
by  many  adventurea.  Art — We  affairs — 
gMnbling — interrupted  by  long  intervab  of 
utter  cxliauHtion.  tilled  his  life  and  put  a  s»'vcre 
strain  upon  fragile  constitution.  At  length 
la  event  happened  which  elTeetiMlly  onnd  hfan 
of  his  gambling  ])r«peii.sitit'8.  A  certain  Prince 
bad  for  some  time  coveted  i^agaiiini'e  Guanierius 
▼iolin,  and  coming  upon  the  virtuoso  in  great 
poTwrty,  offered  him  2000  francs  for  it.  Paga- 
uini  was  sorely  tempted  to  accept  tlie  offer, 
being  inconve&ientiy  pressed  by  a  debt  of 
honour*  but^  m  o  loot  reioano»  reoolTod  to  risk 
his  only  available  funds — thirty  francs — at  the 
gatning-tablc.  After  reducing  the  original  sum 
to  the  perilous  amount  of  three  fraiics,  fortune 
turned  in  hk  favour,  and  be  wim  1 60  francs. 

From  that  day  he  ccaf«ed  to  ganiMp,  being 
convinced,  as  he  said,  '  that  a  gamester  is  an 
object  of  contempt  to  all  WBU-regnlaiisd  mmda.* 
From  1801  to  1804  Paganini  resided  at  the 
Chateau  of  a  lady  of  rank  in  Tuscany.  During 
the  absorption  of  this  love  allair  he  eeased  to 
play  in  poblic,  and  devoted  himeelf  to  the  atndy 
of  the  p^iitar,  for  which  he  oompnscfl  two  seta 
of  duets  (opp.  2,  3),  with  violin.  In  after 
the  period  ofthiaamoRms  adventure  wee 
to  give  oradeBoe  to  eensational  storiee  of  has 
supposed  imprisonment.  The  foundation  of 
these  rumours  rose  from  his  inexplicable  powers 
on  the  O  string,  powere  which  were  reputed  to 
have  hei'Vi  quirf^d  during  a  term  of  incarcera- 
tion for  the  murder  of  his  wife — and  for  other 
erimee.  It  was  etated  that  eolaoe  of  a  violin 
with  but  one  string  had  been  allowed  him,  and 
as  hi«  jailor  k  fuspd  to  supply  him  with  others, 


(o])p.  4,  5)  of  three  quartets,  for  violin,  viola, 
guitar,  and  violoncellb,  as  well  aa  a  aet  of 
bravura  variations  for  violin,  with  gnitar  ao> 

comiieniment.  In  1805  Paptnini  resumwl  his 
I>ublic  appearances  in  Italy,  evury  where  creating 
a  furore.  In  Haidi  of  this  year  Napoleon'o 
sister — Elisa  Bacecocchi,  Prince.ss  of  Lucca  and 
Piombo — invited  him  to  her  court,  and,  in 
spite  of  hie  vow  that  he  would  ever  remain 
unfettered  by  any  regular  post,  induced  him  to 
accept  that  of  Director  nf  hrr  [trivato  nuisic. 
She  also  conferred  the  rank  ol  Captam  of  the 
Royal  Bodyguard  upon  him,  so  that  he  mi^t 
be  admitted  to  all  the  court  functions,  and 
made  him  conductor  of  the  Oj^era  Orche,stra. 
The  emoluments  granted  him  at  the  court  were 
so  Boanty,  that  infennoe  aqggests  sentimental 
reasons  for  his  tcm{)orary  resignation  of  thr 
roving  life  he  delighted  in.  NotwithstanUiug 
that  the  Frinesee  untally  withdrew  before  the 
termination  of  Paganini's  performancai  at  the 
fortT!if_i:ht1y  (>»nrt  wncerts — the  reason  alleged 
being  tiiat  hm  hartnouies  irritated  her  nerves- 
she  nevertheless  highly  apptedeted  the  origin* 
.*h4y  o|^-li'^'  pif's,  ;iiul  iirri  rtually  encouraged 
,er  yfiMf^  fS^Sto^  to  ^is^viif  novel  etfects  for  his  instrument, 
eetfewl  j  Jmtito  at  the Tiomho  Oourt  an  <aflUr '  with  a 
jmdf  of  muk  Whom  he  dared  not  approaoh 
publicly,  induced  him  to  write  his  '  Scfne 
^lOQcetipe,'  for  two  strings  only.  The  lady 
was  excessively  tonohed  witii  hie  performaaoe, 
and  'the  Princess,'  says  Paf:anini,  'lauded  nie 
up  to  the  skies;  and  then  said  in  her  most 
gractone  manner:  **Tob  have  jnst  performed 
impossibilities  on  two  etrings ;  woidd  not  a 
singlestringsuHice  for  your  talent  ^"  I  promised 


Whether  from  a  cotieMonaneee  that 

this  element  of  mystery  was  an  excellent  ad- 
vertisement, or  from  a  sense  of  pride,  Paganini 
si  lowed  thii  and  similar  stories  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged for  fifteen  years.  Not  until  his  arrival 
in  Vienna  in  1828  did  he  publicly  r]nHf>Ti;.'f' 
the  oaloniny  by  issuing  a  manifesto,  which  was 
ineerted  in  the  leading  Vlenneee  jonmale,  in 
Italian  and  German,  on  April  10.  In  spite  of 
this,  his  detractors  continued  to  circulate  weird 
rumours  oonoeming  his  league  with  the  devil, 
and  similar  fiuicies ;  these  followed  him,  and 
were  repeated  about  him  wbi^rfvpr  he  went.  In 
Paris  in  1830,  he  was  greatly  mortified  by  the 
•%ht  of  a  pietiire  of  hiiraelf  which  depicted  him 
in  prison.  Again  he  wrote  a  full  statement, 
which  was  published  in  the  Remit  Muneatf,  in 
which  he  proved  that  the  mistake  was  caused 
hy  the  confheion  of  his  name  with  a  violinist 
ca!lrd  Pnrawoeki,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
oonspirmg  to  murder  a  wealthy  priest.  In  1804 
B^;anin^e  love  for  the  violin  wee  re^wakmed 
by  an  acquaintance  with  Locatelli's  studies  for 
the  violin,  and  hia  '  Arte  di  nuova  modulazione.' 
He  returned  to  Genoa,  applied  himself  to 
aeeidwNia  itndy,  and  compeeed  hit  two  eeta 


he  had  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  on  the  single  [  to  make  the  attempt.    The  idea  delighted  me, 

and  some  weeke  after  I  eompoeed  my  military 

Sonata  for  the  G  strin^r  nititled  "Napoleon," 
which  I  performed  on  August  25,  before  a 
niunerous  and  brilliant  court  audience.'  Such 
a  suoossefnl  first  attempt  led  to  further  de- 
velopments of  the  original  idea,  until,  by  un- 
remitting study,  and  the  employment  of  the 
harmonie  tones,  Biganini  encoeeded  in  extending 
the  comjiassor  the  fourth  string  to  three  octaves. 
In  1 808  Paganini  obtained  his  Koyal  mistre.Vs 
permission  to  travel  again,  and,  after  seven 
years'  afaeence,  revisited  Le^ora,  the  scene  of 
his  former  triumphs.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  he  was  at  first  received  with  coldness. 
He  himself  hae  hnmotonily  related  how,  at  the 
first  concert,  owing  to  his  having  run  a  nail  into 
his  heel,  he  came  limping  on  to  the  stage,  at 
which  the  audience  lauglied.  At  the  moment 
he  commenced  to  play  both  the  candles  fell  out 
of  liis  nuisie  de«k  another  laugli.  A  string 
breaking  after  the  first  few  bars  of  his  solo, 
caused  more  hilarity.  But,  when  he  was  seen 
to  continue  steadily,  and  play  the  piece  upon 
three  strings,  the  RarcAstif  ridicule  of  the 
audience  was  quickly  transtormed  into  wild 
•ppkoee. .  PiflimiBi  baa  oftai  beta  aoeoisd  of 
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porposelj  using  frayed  strings,  so  that  their 
affoetif*  snapping  tniglit  dimr  up  his  tttm- 

ordinary  powers  in  a  mon-  st-ns  itional  manner. 
The  strong  vein  of  char lauu  ism  which  pervaded 
his  mighty  genius  probably  incliieed  him  to 
resort  to  this   trick.      'Paganini,'  says  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  in  hin  Memories,  'abuses  his 
powers  ;  he  could  play  divinely,  and  <ioe»  so  j 
sometimes  for  *  minute  or  two  ;  bat  than  ooms  j 
his  tricks  and  surprises,  his  bow  in  convulsions, 
and  his  enharmonios  like  tlie  mewlings  of  an 
expiring  eat'   Whiltt  at  Fernus  in  tha  yvair 
1810,  this  and  some  other  imitative  achieve* 
m*>nt3  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    It  apfx-ars  that 
ilie  singer  engaged  had  fallen  ill  on  the  eve  of  \ 
the  concert,  and  Paganini  pstsnaded  Madame  ' 
Fallerini,  the  principal  dancer  at  the  theatre, 
to  fill  up  the  gap.    She  had  a  pretty  voioa,  but 
ssMstdfa  narTuusnsss  msnad  har  psfferaianoe, 
so  that  notMrithstanding  some  kindly  applause, 
a  piercing  h\m  wa^  henrd  to  proceed  from  the 
pit.     This  uisuit  eoragod  i'ogauini,  and  he  j 
resolved  to  be  avenged  on  the  olleoden.  At 
the  end  of  the  concert  he  informed  the  aiidirnrp 
that  he  proposed  giving  them  some  imitatioua 
of  the  cries  of  Tsrioos  animals.    After  copying 
the  chirrup  of  birds,  the  mewing  of  a  oat ; 
the  barking  of  a  dog,   etc.,    he  advanced 
clo«9e  to  the  footlights  and  calling :  '  Questo 
e  per  qnelli  ehe  han  siilall'  {Thi§  it  fiw  them 
1  hr^-<'-'-f).  iTnitiitod  the  linxying  of  an  ass. 
iustoad  of  exciting  laughter  against  the  offender  j 
as  he  intended,  the  whole  aodienoe  roae,  vowing 
they  would  have  his  blood.   Th^  climbed  on 
to  tlie  stage,  and  Paganini  was  compelled  to  fly  ' 
for  safety.    He  was  afterwards  informed  that  j 
the  people  of  Fenmra  had  a  speoiat  reputation 
for  dulness  of  intellect,  and  that  the  api)earance 
of  a  Ferrareae  outside  the  town  was  the  signal 
for  a  signifioant  'hee-haw.' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813 
Paganini  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
the  service  of  the  Princess  Klisa.  The  court 
had  been  transferred  to  Floraioe  in  1809 — tiie 
Princess  iissuining  the  title  of  Grand  Duchess  , 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  it  was  in  tltat  year  that  ' 
Uartollino  executed  his  famous  bust  of  the 
virtuoso.  From  time  to  time  he  had  returned 
to  his  duties,  hut  his  stubborn  refusals  to  obey 
the  Grand  Duchess's  oommanda,  which  forbade 
him  to  w«ar  his  nniform  while  oondneling, 
caused  the  final  rupture.  His  liberty  being 
endangered  by  his  audacity,  he  left  Florence  by 
night,  determined  never  again  to  accept  a  fixed 
Appointment.  At  Bologna,  in  Ootober  of  the 
same  year,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rossini, 
then  on  bis  way  to  Milan  to  write  his  opera '  II 
Tnroo  in  Italia' ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  Pkganini's  marvellons  adhisTemsnts  at  a 
concert  in  Milan  first  made  him  renowned  beyond 
Italy.  He  grew  much  attached  to  Milan,  and 
g^TO  no  less  than  thirty-seven  oonoerts  ^ere  ; 
•lefen  took  pkos«lttnHifeslj«ttfaofl«alnttid«t 


the  Teatro  Caraodno ;  and  the  rest,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1814.  at  the  Teatro  Re^ 
In  1814,  after  returning  to  Romagnaand  giving 
some  oonoerts  there,  he  was  proetnted  Ux  aeveral 
months  at  Anoona,  by  the  internal  maJndy 
which  had  first  attacked  him  at  Turin  in  1808. 
While  in  Venice  in  1»15,  he  first  met  Antonia 
Bianchi,  the  dancer,  whose  career  was  afterwards 
destined  to  be  so  closely  allied  with  his.  Writing 
to  his  friend,  L.  G.  Cermi,  the  lawyer,  who 
managed  the  violinist's  financial  affairs  for  him, 
he  says,  *I  was  not  a  little  enamomed  of  tbs 
Signora  at  Venice,  but  letters  reached  me  with 
stich  reports  about  her  conduct  that  I  can  no  ' 
longer  think  uf  speaking  to  her.'  However, 
Paganinisoon  overcame  hissoruples,  and  Antenia 
Bianchi  kept  jealous  guard  over  him  for  many 
years.  Two  years  later  (1816)  he  revmted 
Milan,  ansioas  to  hear  the  Frsndi  Tielinitst, 
Lafont,  wiio  waa  giving  oonoerts  in  that  fiit^r* 
A  certain  measure  of  artistic  rivalrv  sprang  op 
between  the  two,  and  Lafuut  jiersuaded  i'j^^aoint 
to  give  a  emoart  at  the  Scale  in  eo^mtetfam 
with  himself.  Paganini  place<i  the  arrangetnexit 
of  the  programme  in  the  French  vioUniat'a 
hands.  In  nooanting  tlie  event,  Paganim  hw 
modeetly  leraailEed,  *Lafont  probably  surpaaeed 
me  in  tone,  but  the  applanse  which  followed  my 
efforts  convinced  me  that  I  did  not  sutfer  by 
oomparison.'  Asimilsrrivaliysadited  «tn  laftsr 
date  l>etw6SB  tht  PoUsh  Twlinist  lipiaaki  nad 
himself. 

Although  Paganini  lived  with  the  atriotort 
economy,  and  was  thrifty  to  a  fault,  he  never 
forgot  the  ties  of  natural  alTection.  To  his 
mother  he  waa  ever  oonsiderato,  and  ahe,  on 
her  side,  eheriahed  a  loving  afl^on  for  ber 
son,  glorying  in  the  fulfilmrnt  ..f  her  dream, 
in  1820  he  sent  his  friend  Germi  30,000  francs 
to  be  invested  for  her  benefit  While  at  Kome 
in  181 7  Paganini  met  the  Austrian  Ambaasidor, 
Count  Metternich,  who  invited  him  to  come  to 
Vienna.  The  weak  stote  of  his  health,  however, 
proved  an  obstacle  to  his  plana,  and  the  wished* 
for  journey  to  the  north  was  deferre<l  fr»>m  time 
to  time.  In  1823  a  more  than  usually  severe 
attack  of  his  malady  nearly  killed  him.  In 
1826  Paganini's  son,  Achillino,  w«s  botv  at 
Palenno,  and  two  yefir<!  Intrr  hp  wjianited  fnara 
Antonia  Bianchi,  the  mother  of  his  child.  After 
many  yean  of  devotion,  this  lady's  jealoaa 
temper  had  become  so  violent  that  this  step 
became  necessary.  He  ^id  the  Bianchi  2000 
Milanese  acudi  for  renouncing  all  rights  to  thtr 
child,  and  on  Angnst  1,  1828,  Bianchi  left  him 
for  ever.  On  March  29,  Pap^nini  gave  h  - 
first  concert  in  Vienna  with  prodigioua  snocesa. 
All  the  Vienna  newspapers  teemed  with  nn- 
stinted  praise  of  the  virtuoeo  for  two  rooatha. 
The  public  Hecame  absnhitely intoxicated,  a  f*r*» 
of  admiration  seiised  ail  classas  of  society,  iiats. 
dressea,  shawls,  boota,  perfhmes,  ^oeos,  etc, 
appsaied  in  the  shop  irindom  'hlaAifniaL* 
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Hi»  portrait  wu  displayed  everywhere  ;  his 
boat  adiKiifld  the  ilMdai  of  tbe  yimuia  cUnd^ 

and  even  diitity  riish'-^3  were  named  alter  him. 
The  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
*  Virtaoto  of  the  Conrt,'  ai^  the  tofwn  presented 
him  with  the  Gold  Medal  of  St.  SaWator.  After 
his  triurr!|<h'?  in  the  Austrian  capital,  Paganini 
started  upuu  a  tour  in  Qermanj^  everywhere 
amthtg  ft  seiiiatioii.  At  Ganel,  he  gave  two 
concerts  at  the  theatre,  which  were  attended 
with  great  interest  by  S]K)hr.  The  pure  intona- 
tion sustained  by  Pagan  iui  throughout  his  entire 
perfomuukos  astonished  the  German  violinist, 
but  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied,  bpinr^  alter- 
nately charmed  by  bis  genius  and  disappointed 
by  the  mixture  of  powsr  and  ehildiih  tartekn- 
neas  which  he  displayed.  The  two  virtuosi 
dined  together,  and  Paganini's  extravagant 
hilarity  i»  said  to  have  somewhat  surprised  the 
pedantic  Spohr.  Three  years'  jounieyings  in 
Anatria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Polaiifl,  I^avaria, 
Prussia,  and  the  Khenish  provinces,  terminated 
in  Paria»  1881,  wh««  he  gave  bis  fiist  eonoert 
at  the  Opera*  House  on  March  9.  Here,  again, 
wild  enthusiasm  greeted  him,  and  he  remained 
until  May.  In  that  iiiuuth  he  travelled  to 
England,  and  made  his  d^bot  in  London  at 
the  Oj)era-Hou.so  on  Friday,  Jniu-  ^,  His  ap- 
pearance in  London  had  been  looked  forward  to 
on  May  2 1 ,  bat  owing  to  the  newspapers  severely 
censoring  the  liigh  prices  demande^l  for  admis- 
aton,  the  concert  was  put  off  until  the  artist 
yields  to  the  voice  of  the  public,  and  deiiuiteiy 
•nnoanced  his  intenticm  of  ohaiging  the  accus- 
tomed prices.  (See  Tinier,  June  1,  1831.)  His 
Bnglish  reception  was  full  of  warmth  (see  ac- 
oonnts  in  the  AAmmm,  1881),  and  even  more 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  his  personaUty  in 
England  than  in  other  countries.  He  was  an- 
noyed by  the  '  exc^ive  and  noisy  admiration 
to  which  he  «^  subjected.  Psople  followed  him 
and  mobljcd  him,  suul  frequontlv  pot  in  front 
of  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  going 
•itlrar  way.  They  addnmed  mm  in  English,  of 
which  he  knew  not  a  single  word,  and  even 
felt  him  to  see  if  he  wpt^  roally  flesh  and  Mo<>d. 
The  sensation  he  produced  in  London  was  fully 
■oatained  daring  bis  sabaeqnent  toor  in  the 
provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Speaking  of 
the  high  fees  demanded  by  the  virtuoso,  The 
CffiMtUuihii  or  Cork  Adverii$er  (August  25, 
1881)  remarks  :  '  He  haa  been  engaged  by  Sir 
Oeoige  Smart  at  the  Coronation,  for  which  ho 
is  to  receive  1 000  guineas.  The  proprietors  of 
VaQxhaU  Gerdens  offered  him  £1000  for  three 
nights  ;  the  offer  was  refuse<l,  and  when  desired 
to  name  his  terms  bis  demand  was  £5000  for 
twelve  nights.'  Paganini  remained  in  England 
until  June  1832.  He  gave  his  farewell  concert 
at  th.>  Victoria  Theatre  on  the  17th  uf  that 
month,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  after 
Ml  abeenoe  of  six  years,  having  made  net  pn>fiti» 
which,  in  England  alone,  amounted  to  £18,000 
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or  Jgl 7,000.  The  writer  well  remembers  an  old 
amateur  who  aailM  at  tbeee  ooncertsi  oonoem- 
ing  which  the  following  imnning  dgrme  was 

curreuc : — 

Who  are  these  who  pay  five  guineas, 
To  hear  this  tune  of  I^ganim's? 
— Echo  answers— '  Pack  o"  nlnnlaa.' 

He  invested  part  of  his  fortune  in  landed 
estates,  puroliasing,  among  other  properties,  tile 

'  Villii  Cuifina  '  Ticar  Parma,  where  he  decided  to 
reside.    Here  he  oooapied  himself  with  projects 
lor  the  publioation  of  his  compositions.  Un> 
fartonately  he  set  such  a  high  price  on  hie 
mRnuscripts,  that  even  the  eminent  publisher 
M.  Troui*eiia8, — who  was  accustomed  to  pay 
huge  aiima  to  Boesitti,  Anber,  and  other  oele* 
hrati  ri  comjKvsers,  could  nnt  r '  me  to  terms  with 
hiiiu    The  winter  of         was  passed  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  early  in  Jannaiy  1834  that  he  in> 
vited  Berlioz  to  write  him  a  solo  for  his  Stradi* 
varius  viola.    From  this  request  the  svTnplinny 
'  Harold  en  Italie '  originated.   1 1  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Fkris  Oonservatoirs  on 
Nov.  23,  1834,  with  Paganini  as  soloist.  The 
following  December  the  great  artist  was  again 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  played 
at  the  Court  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  from 
whom  hf  rorci  vrH  thelmjjcrial  onlerof  St.  (!rorp'. 
i'agauim  now  began  to  eiyoy  the  fruits  of  his 
fortune  and  world-wide  fome.    In  1884*85  he 
played  at  rare  intervals  at  charity  concerts  and 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  artista.    In  1836  he 
became  involved  iu  the  finances  of  the  'Casino 
Paganini,'  a  gambling-honoe  which  was  opened 
in  Paris  bearing  his  name.    The  Government 
refusing  to  grant  an  opening  licence,  the  specu- 
laton  were  rsdnoed  to  giving  concerts  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  The  disastnNM 
failure  of  the  Casino  rost  Paganini  50,000  franos 
;  and  such  health  as  wau  left  him.    At  the 
oommenoement  of  the  year  1889  F^anini 
was  in  a  <lying  state.    Medical  men  advised 
him  to  remove  to  Marseilles,  ,to  which  town 
he  aeoerdingly  went.    Hie  wonderful  energiee 
struggled  with  his  failing  strength ;  he  seemed 
to  revi%*e,  and  one  day  performed  his  favourite 
I  Beethoven  (Quartet  with  all  his  old  eneigy.  The 
I  lenewed  vigour  waa,  however,  bat  fieeting ;  a 
restless  yearning  to  return  to  his  native  town 
I  seized  upon  him,  and  he  travelled  thither,  antici- 
I  pating  favourable  results  from  the  sea  voyage. 
I  From  Genoa  he  fled  to  Nice,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  thi^  wiTiter  in  recruiting  hia  hfnlth. 
!  But  his  lio|)e8  were  vain,  Nice  waa  destined 
I  to  be  his  last  abode.    His  malady  progressed 
rapidly,  the  voice  became  almost  extinct,  and  a 
shocking  cough  racked  his  frail  bofly.    On  the 
'  last  night  of  his  life  he  was  unuijually  tranquil, 
I  and  his  final  effort  was  to  stretch  forth  his  hands 
for  t}'j'  vi(»lin  which  had  been  the  faithful  com- 
:  panion  of  his  travels.    Listeners  have  declared 
that  hia  improvisation  dnxing  theoe  last  honn 
'  waa  the  moat  remaifcable  foat  of  his  whole  life. 
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He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  being  a  disease  of 
the  larynx.  By  his  will,  made  on  April  27, 
1837,  and  opened  on  June  1,  1840,  he  left  his 
son  Achillino — legitimised  by  process  of  law — 
a  fortune  estimated  at  two  millions  (£80,000 
sterling).  Out  of  this  sum  two  legacies  of  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  francs  were  to  be  paid  to 
Paganini's  two  sisters,  and  an  annuity  of  1200 
francs  to  Antonia  Bianchi.  He  re(iue8ted  that 
his  burial  should  be  without  pomp.  *  I  desire 
that  no  musicians  play  a  Requiem  for  me  ;  and 


M>Mt  ■  anck  »y  Mr  Btwin  tamd—tr.  K.A. 

I  bequeath  my  violin  to  the  city  of  Genoa  where 
it  may  be  perpetually  kept,'  Independently 
of  his  wealth  Paganini  possessed  some  valuable 
instruments, — a  Stradivarius,  a  Guamerius  of 
the  smaller  patteni,  an  excellent  Amati,  a 
Stradivarius  viola,  and  a  bass  of  the  same  maker. 

Paganini's  singular  and  original  personality 
showed  itself  quite  as  much  in  his  private  life 
as  in  his  public  career.  Ignorant  of  all  matters 
save  music,  and  reared  under  the  most  demoral- 
ising circumstances,  it  was  his  inherent  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  attracted  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  people  in 
Europe.  Ugo  Foscolo,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz,  the  Princess  Elisa,  Lord  Holland,  Sir 
Clifford  Constable  and  most  of  the  groat  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians  of  the  day,  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  ;  and  for  Lord 
Byron  he  cherished  an  ardent  admiration  till 
his  death.  To  his  fellow-artists  he  was  polite 
and  considerate,  and  though  he  had  an  unerring 
memory  for  persons,  he  scarcely  ever  remembered 


the  names  of  the  towns  he  played  in.  When 
in  the  company  of  a  small  circle  of  friends  he 
was  possessed  of  buoyant  spirits,  but  if  music 
were  mentioned  he  grew  taciturn,  and  made 
some  excuse  to  withdraw.  Left  alone,  he  talked 
to  himself  for  hours,  a  habit  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rumour  that  he  was  attended  by  a 
familiar  demon.  He  was  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  atmospheric  changes,  and  a  thunderstorm 
would  throw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  irritable 
excitement.  His  detractors  accused  him  of  want 
of  generosity,  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  a  fellow-artist,  or  give  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  charity.  He  was  careless  of 
personal  comfort,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  with  less  personal  conceit  A  small 
bundle  comprised  his  entire  wardrobe,  and  a 
dilapidated  trunk  served  to  contain  his  Guar- 
nerius  violin,  his  jewels,  his  money,  and  a  few 
articles  of  tine  linen.  While  travelling  he  was 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  accommodation  offered 
him,  as  long  as  the  room  was  isolated  from  all 
disturbing  sounds.  The  windows  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  he  travelled  were  kept  firmly  closed — 
for  Paganini  was  always  cold,  and  even  in  the 
summer  kept  a  large  cloak  wrapped  round  him, 
— but  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  or 
post-house,  the  windows  of  his  apartment  were 
thrown  wide  open  and  kept  so. 

The  extraordinary  dexterity  of  his  playing 
was  sustained  by  his  concertappearancesentirely. 
Mr.  George  Harrys — an  attachd  at  the  Hano- 
verian court,  who  acted  as  the  virtuoso's  secre- 
tary for  a  year — asserts  that  Paganini  never 
touched  his  violin  in  private  save  to  test  or  tune 
it.  '  I  have  laboured  enough  to  acquire  ray 
talent,'  was  the  violinist's  remark  when  quea- 
tioned  ;  '  it  is  time  I  should  rest  myself.'  Sleep 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  him,  but 
in  eating  and  drinking  he  was  extremely  frugal. 
The  state  of  his  health  required  the  strictest 
diet,  and  if  he  started  on  a  journey  early  in  the 
morning  he  frequently  fasted  nearly  the  whole 
day.  Ordinarily  a  basin  of  soup  or  a  cup  of 
chocolate  constituted  his  breakfast,  and  a  cup 
of  camomile  tea  his  supper.  For  his  son  Achil- 
lino he  cherished  a  tender  affection,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  his  wonderful  patience  and  touching 
devotion  to  the  child  have  been  preserved.  To 
his  inferiors  he  was  contemptuous  and  disdainful, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  subservient  to  people 
of  rank  and  wealth.  His  tall  skeleton  figure, 
waxen  narrow  face,  enshrined  in  long  dark  hair, 
usually  provoked  some  ridicule,  when  he  first 
appeared  upon  the  platform,  but  a  few  bars  of 
his  sensational  playing  quickly  won  him  the 
profound  admiration  of  his  audience.  Sir 
Charles  Halle,  who  was  introduced  to  Paganini 
in  Paris,  describes  him  as  'a  striking,  awe- 
inspiring  figure,'  most  difficult  to  converse  with. 
When  he  wished  the  young  pianist  to  play  he 
indicated  his  desire  by  a  movement  of  bis  long 
hand,  but  otherwise  sat  rigid  and  taciturn. 
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Www  aitiite  httVtt  «v«r  •rowed  mob  *  ftmd  of 

gossiping  scandal,  as  did  Paganini.  His  sup- 
pyted  preflent  of  20,000  francs  to  hi»  friend 
BariiM  on  Dee.  18, 1888,  Mtonidied  ike  maUd, 
not  the  least  of  the  accusations  levelled 
it  him  was  ihut  of  sordid  avarice.  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  the  real  donor  was  M.  Anuaud 
Bertin,  the  nwlthy  proprtetor  of  the  Journal 
des  Dibals.  Perlioz  wa8  a  member  of  his  staff ; 
Ike  had  a  high  regard  for  his  talents,  and  was 
anziou  to  lij^ten  liia  troablea.  A  eertaln 
delicacy  of  feeling  suggested  that  sucli  a  ^'ift 
■would  l»e  more  acceptable  if  ollercd  as  a  tribute 
of  admiration  from  one  artist  to  another.  Ue 
therefore  persuaded  Paganini  to  appear  as  the 
donor  of  tliia  munificent  gift.  Only  one  or  two 
of  Bertiu's  friends  were  admitted  into  the  secret, 
and  Berlioi  was  always  kept  in  ignortnoe  of  'Um 
true  state  ,  of  the  matter.  (See  Sir  dofto 
JicUlfa  Bioyrapht/.) 

As  an  executant  Paganini  created  the  diffi- 
onltiNhe  performed.  ThodimplaofiioMhool, 
liis  concentration  and  perseverance  alone  pro- 
duced the  daring  flights  and  brilliant  taoiuii- 
enlitiet  which  were  aeatined  to  fawngrnvte  fhe 
epoch  of  virtuosity.  Prior  to  Paganini  artists 
had  not  discovered  the  utility  of  harmonica. 
Yiotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  employed  natural  har- 
monioe  for  isolated  effects,  but  the  advantages 
of  the  stopped  harmonic  of  every  tone  and  half- 
tone on  the  Tiolin  remained  unknown.  It  was 
theee  soimda  that  Puganini  developed  to  each  a 
rt-markahlc  degree  of  perfection,  lie  alone 
estimated  their  varied  functionB ;  (1)  in  extend- 
ing the  oompass  of  the  violin  ;  (2)  in  adding 
charm  and  brilliance  ;  (3)  in  the  execution  of 
high  passages  in  double  notes  formerly  reckoned 
to  be  impoBsible.  The  novelty  of  these  effects, 
fho  iMilnTf  wifh  which  he  exeented  them  ;  the 
sensational,  though  often  exaggerated,  expres- 
sion he  pot  into  them,  combined  with  his  varied 
staooatoand  pizzicato  passages,  were  the  qualities 
whieh  threw  the  whole  of  musical  Europe  into 
a  paroxysm  of  wonder  and  admiration.  His 
inventive  talent  also  augmented  his  art.  For 
instanoe,  Us  diverse  modes  of  toning  his  violin 
had  been  employed  in  the  early  jwirt  of  the 
1 7th  century  by  Bibcr(8ee  Bibkr,  Scordatura), 
•ad  the  familiar  custom  of  playing  a  melody  on 
one  string  and  an  aooompaidnient  upon  another 
was  developed  by  him  into  a  variety  of  left-hand 
pizzicato  accompaniments.  But  the  combined 
piadeato  and  aroo  nun,  fhe  ehromatio  slides 
with  one  finger,  and  the  guitar  effects,  employed 
bj  modem  violinists,  especially  by  Sarasate, 
ymn  arjpnated  by  PaganiDl.  Hie  quality  of 
tone  which  ho  pndnora,  even  in  the  swiftest 
passages,  was  tniO  and  pure,  but  it  lacked  the 
richness  so  ohsracteristic  of  Spohr  or  Baillot, 
sod  wso  wanting  in  tendenMSS.  His  excel- 
leticeH  in  fact  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
mechanical  perfection,  daring  originality,  and 
stxiUng  individoaUty.   Ontsido  Us  own  par- 


tiottlar  film  hs  wis  munooessfliL   His  perform- 

ancc  of  a  concerto  by  Kreutzer  in  Paris  scarecly 
rose  above  mediocrity,  but  in  his  own  '  Witches' 
Danoe'  (*Le  Btreghe'),  the  prayer  firam  *Hos<* 
on  the  G  string,  or  the  vaiiatioiis  on  '  Di  tanti 
palpiti,'  etc.,  which  were  in  accordance  with  his 
own  |)eculiar  style,  he  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  Mkthnsissm  of  Us  andisnoe.  Pi^panini's 
care  in  guarding  the  secrets  of  his  discoveries 
made  him  withhold  the  publication  of  his 
oompositioDs,  and  to  bs  omessively  wary  of 
imparting  his  art  to  others.  But  sometimes 
caprice  led  him  to  interest  himself  in  encx)uraging 
genius,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gamillo  Sivori,  to  whom 
he  gave  some  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
Catarina  CaUagro,  a  little  girl  whom  he  in- 
structed for  a  few  months  while  in  Genoa  in 
1804.  The  msatlo  of  Paganini's  greatness  fell 
sssily  npoQ  the  shoulders  of  Sivori  (see  that 
name),  whose  execution  of  Paganini's  B  minor 
Concerto  never  failed  to  arouse  fervent  applause, 
but  Catarina  Caloagno,  after  astonishing  Italy 
with  the  boldness  of  her  style  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  is  loet  trace  of  after  the  year  1816. 
WhilsithssbeensdmittedthatFkfUiini'scompo- 
sitions  and  effects  savoured  of  charlatanism,  yet 
the  revolution  which  hecaused  inthe  artof  violin- 
playing,  and  its  lasting  results,  entitle  him  to 
rank  amongst  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  ags. 
Notwithstanding  his  triumphant  successes  in 
Germany  (a  curious  testimony  to  this  is  in  the 
Ihot  that  Sohmnann,  Liast,  and  Brahms  all 
founded  remarkable  pianoforte  works  on  themes 
from  Paganini)  Si>ohr"8  example  has  held  most 
sway  in  that  country,  but  the  graceful  modem 
French  and  Belgiaa  schools  reveal  his  influence 
at  every  point.  Amongst  present-day  artisfs 
Kubelik  reigns  supreme  as  an  interpreter  of 
Paganini's 
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VantlqiiAttruOaprioel  per  VtalliiowlodwtteMllVU  Mtteti.aVk  I. 
Sal  Sooatl  per  VIolIno  c  ChlUm,  opt  1: 
Sll  SonaU  Mr  Vlolina  •  ChiUm.  «n.  S. 
«n  gna  •  VlaUaa^  VUm,  Ohllim,  • 


Coonrts  ta  W, 
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i«eLt|i  n 

Vr  WlMaJ.  wtfh 


CoDcirU'  In  II  miiinr,  op.  7  ((xMUiumoiu  o{>.  with  UM  OTto* 
breUU  KuDdo  k  U  1  liich.ttci    OrchcatnU  aooani|»nlni«Dt. 

'  La  Htragha '  iWitchea'  D»nca.  uo  ui  ktr  by  Simooa  Uajt),  o^S 
(paathnmona  op.  S).   Bat  of  r»rl»Uoiu  vpon  m  tham*  tekan 
ifllMlliaj ■! '■  bnllat'II  N'<-«<)i  HamcTnita,' wHil « 
puiiMaBk    %  Ari«tl"ii<  III!  Miotl  uvs  tha  ~*  ^ ' 


nwiMMHlnnpt.        (puathummu  op.  4). 


IIiHmi  >lr.  SlIllBSI  — WHalWant.  op-  10  IpoathamMM  afi 

'  Koto  FntlMk*  Alhipw a*  Concert,  op.  11  (poithainoQa  op,  6.) 
With  orcbaat^ 

VarUttona npoB  loMbira ait, ' Nimpl A maata'  from  ' I C«raar««- 
toU,'  op.  12  iraathamaaa  op.  7).  VarUtlona  npoo  tha  air  *0| 
taati  pMlpltl.'  with  oTchaatnJ  pikrt,  op.  13  ipaathaniooa  opi  8). 

Sixty  rarUtiuna  In  all  krya  upon  the  pnpillar  Omotw  air  '  Btmi- 
calm,'  «lth  piano  or  (ultAX  atwmpknlnirnt.  Written  In  UelK» 
In  Fchruary  IHXV,  and  deill«»t«<l  to  hia  frletMl  M.  L.  O.  Oarml.  ofk. 
14  (piiiithuiiinn.  op,  9). 

Hchunianii  atul  IJaat  hava  aach  timnacrlfaad  nuMlnCa  'Twanty. 
tow  Okprloaa '  tot  the  ptano,  and  Btahina  haa  wrlttan  tiranty-alf  ht 
vmrtatioiM  npoD  »  tbana  of  ^anlnl'a.  Tha  'Wttehaa*  Danea* 
WM  amn(«d  for  plaao  to  T.  B.  Cmmcr  In  18a ;  for  rloloooallo  by 
E.  K,  Uackintild  In  18^,  and  for  ranc«riln»  and  pUno  by  R. 
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to  bU  '  M*!tn«  CluaiqMij'  Ml  Othar  trmoicrlptloiM  h»T«  bMa 
Bwd«  bjr  W.  V.  WklUoa,  H«Drl  Uoii«rd.  U.  UMnbouir.  h.  Auer. 
Pkocr,  etc 

Th«  BiBLiooBArBV  of  Pa«»ntnl  U  oior*  estaadad  thitn  th«t  at 
may  uth«sr  violinUt,  and  InoladM: — UooMrtmbll*.  M.  I'agnntni, 
•ith  ptctore.  Pemcla.  IBSl.  Witia,  H.  PfanM.  I>arU.  1»1 ; 
Traiulstlun  \>y  W.  K.  cinemwT.  I-omlon.  Imth  w.th  picturva. 
Hi'huttky,  Pf^tintni  t  /^/^m  und  Trrifx^.  r  ,,  i.  IKJi),  olth 
jtir-ture.  tlchuU,  /^A«n  (  Aaruffrr  uiui  KunM,  Laipnn.  ItUU,  with 
picture.  D«  Upbmleiioa.  Mliet  fwr  (•  cUitrt  titUmtU*.  X.  f., 
Paula.  IKH.  with  picture.  Andan.  rofomM.  Mf  /K^.  Mc.  Ftoto. 
183).  Dii  Riv«t;e.  Ri/Unioni  mr  U  taUmt  df  .V  P  .  PkH«,  XfOO. 
Hutrj:  /'•t'j  t'iiiil  in  «rl>w>n  Kfitnrami,  eu..  Hruuswl' k.  IKW. 
Minll,  .V.  PiifaiHiU,  Lalpstg.  IMU  VlnaU,  PaaamiHi  i  l.rben  unU 
Oarrtwr.  Huitkut,  MHi  with  plati*.  Jala^ta.  z«  jvort  rfa 
m.  ta  tlM  MMMtoB  •!  IM  wiltar.  BnnI,  /r.  i^t/antni, 
Plorence,  1873.  Pbiko,  AoeeaaM  JM*HW  M  Or<Mf<-  Arunt.  U»tpcl(. 
1K78.  with  picture.  Ouhr.  fftar  AMMtar*  f  uiwT.  M«yru.:«,  I(W). 
Bacudlar.  A*u  dtm  Lthun  Pm$mittml,  Lalpalc.  Anon.,  BwfnipAia 
worn  y.  Pagnnini.  Zoileh.  18M.  Anon..  MtmMr  /•o^tiM. 
Livcrpuol,  18X1.  with  pletara.  fmfotUmt,  •  Ocnoaia  pariodleal 
puliU«h0r|  ia«7  and  onward.  1%t  Attum^um,  1831  ;  .Vm*  MantMtg 
Majiutnr,iiaU  Tht  Uttrarg  aatrttKUtdJimmalc/tk*  MIm  Lrttm, 
IKil  :  nU  examine.  1831  :  CkamSm  t  KdimhHryh  Journal.  1833: 
l^nuer't  MofOiinf.  April  Ittna;  forth*  '  CorrwiJotwIrni*  of  Nltwlo 
flNPtnlnl ' :  J.  Theodora  Bant.  '  NIcolo  Pagaalnt.'  Ladf  t  Mofatim*, 
<AlaorefirUtMi«MMr.»  ^  ^ul  B.  H-A. 


PAGE,  Joiis,  a  tenor  singer,  was  elocted  a  lay 
clerk  of  St.  G«oigB'«  Chapel,  Wiadsor,  Dec  3, 
17M.  He  Teaigned  Hie  ap|>ointment  Vor.  9, 
1795,  liaving  for  some  time  provioualy  officiated 
M  deputy  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's. 
In  1800  he  edited  and  published  'Uanuonia 
Saon ; «  oolleetiom  of  Anthems  in  tooro,  selwted 
from  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  16th,  17th, 
»nd  18th  centuries,'  3  vols.  fol.  ;  an  excellent 
irork,  supplementary  to  the  collections  of  Boyce 
nnd  Arnold.  On  Jan.  10,  ISOl,  opon  the  resig- 
nation of  Richard  Bellamy,  he  was  appointed 
a  Ticar  choral  of  St  Paul's.  In  1804  he  issued 
*  A  OoUeotimi  of  Hymni  hf  mckm  compceers, 
with  12  Psalm  tunes  and  an  Odn  conn)03cd  by 
Jonathan  Battishill.'  Also  '  Festive  Harmony; 
n  oollectiou  of  the  most  favourite  Madrigala, 
Elegies,  and  Gleet,  lelaoted  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  composers. '  In  1 806  h<^  published 
'The  Uurial  Service,  Chant,  £veuiug  Senrioe, 
Dfafge  and  Anthems  appointed  to  be  performed 
at  the  funeral  of  Ijord  Nelson,  9th  January,  1806, 
composed  by  Dr.  Croft,  Purcell,  Dr.  Greene, 
Attwood,  and  Handel.'  In  1808  he  joined 
William  Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's  Cha|M>l, 
Windsor,  in  the  puhlicitinn  of  a  selection  from 
Handel's  Chandoe  Anthems,  in  a  mutilated 
form.  He  died  in  London  in  August  1812L  Tlie 
following  we  the  oontente  of  his  *Hennoiiia 


Vol.  I. 

T«tM  Anthatna. 

Otoft.    Blaaced  i>  the  pwipl*. 

Do.    Deliver  u».  O  Lunl. 
WrI'lon.  I  will  lift  op  mina 
Ikiyc  p.    Let  mjr  ontnplaint. 
I»urwll.    Out  of  the  deep. 
Kent.    O  IxirtI  our  Ooremor. 
CrofU  rnlaa  tha  Lord. 
On$n§t  Btutut  By  wonu. 
CUiHt.  flw  LoH  la  mjr  itt-enfth. 
DupiiU.  The  toinl.  even  th<i  moat. 
Kfnt.  Tlie  Ijuni  in  my  Atirphard. 
Arii.pld.  Who    thiathat  oiinath. 


VnU  AnthcBM  with  Vtnw. 

ntHtohm.  ChUtomnanferaBaa. 

AMrlch.    Oo<l  In  our  h-ipe. 
Htroud.    Urar  my  pr:»j  rr. 
ItapuU.  I  cried  unto  tba  Lord. 
jOaHwta.  IwlMaiiK. 
VMan.  Lord  of  all  powar. 
■RTUoIdn.    My  Oixl,  my  Ooil. 
King.    O  be  Joyful. 
Attwood.  Taach  ma.  O  Lord. 


Boyoe.   Bnrial  Serrioa. 
Fkrtmnt.  Lord  for  thy  taodar. 
Tucfcor.  O  fire  thaaka. 

O  how  — ..i-M, 

OMolkMtOUltf. 

Taa.IL 

Vrrne  Anthama. 

Handel.   A<  panta  the  hart. 
PomU.  BlaHadlsh» 
I  Clark.   Bow  down  thlnt  ear. 

ruitUhlll.  Hn»  Ions  wilt  Thou. 
Urerne     llr%r  iiiy  <-rylB^ 
,  Purcall.    1  waa  kI«4|. 
la  Waday.  lanid.  I  will  take  head. 
KInc.  I  wOl  alwaye  five  thanks. 
O.  WMley.  My  wul  hath  paUanUy. 
Cmft.  o  txrrl.Ttiuuhaataaardted. 
M*r>i'llo.   o  Ijiir^l  our  Oovarnor. 
(loldwlii.  OpraleeOod. 
nine     Krijoi.r  In  the  Lord. 
Greene.    Hmvt  me,  U  Ood. 
Croft.    The  Uirxl  la  kind. 
OraaiMk  TboLanlbi 


Hare*.  Bleaawl  he  the  Lord  Ood. 
Blakr    1  h>v<T  wt  (1<«1. 
Baildon.   Behold,  how  good. 
TlKtaia.  SMfk  we  baaaeeh  Thee. 
Woud.  Lord  of  all  power. 
CUrk.  OI/urdOodo<niy  aalratluo. 
Blow,  Slue  wa  (uarrily. 
Croft.  Stnf  MlM  to  tha  Lord. 
  —       -  toftdt 

Vou  IlL 


Oraena.  OloakSovabuiu  haarcn. 
Handel   There  were  ahapherdiL 
I'roft.    The  Lord  U  my  light. 
Hamlel.  Thou  art  fooe  u  p  »a  high. 

PuU  Anthrnu  with  Veraa. 


ill.    Behold,  how  gnad. 
HaadaL  it«hol<l  Uie  Imtu  I  •  at  God. 
Battlahill    I  will  tuairoify  Thaa. 

Mom.  »n<l  tl>e  CLiklrea. 
OOod.TlM«MtH70oA 

k  OLwCr  ' 

PuU 


Vene  Anthenaa. 
Holmea.  Arise  and  ahlno. 

H»ndel.    Behold.  I  U1I  you.  Oreens.    Bow  down  thin*  ear. 

Linley.    Bow  down  thine  ear.  Huttl.hlll     iteiiver  lu.  U  Uod. 

Henley.   He»r  tny  prayer.  Tya.    Prom  the  depth  1  called. 

Oreene.  I  will  alwaygi re  thanks,  i  Rogm.   Lord,  wte  a^  dwoU. 

Boyoe.   I  will  magnify  TheeL  I  Mank.  OLM<S.wbobaot«ai«ht. 

Hlna.  IwUlmmiaUfThm,  '  MiWMlii   Ihm  Lurd.  ha»r  u> 

W.  U.  H. 

PA&IN,  ANDRi  FoBL,  violinlot,  UromMj 

mentioned  faj  Dr.  Bumey,  was  bom  at  Paria, 

1721.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini.  having 
travelled  to  Italy  in  his  youth  with  the  object 
of  studying  under  the  great  Italian.  In  1750 
be  returned  to  Paris  and  iwrforine*!  at  the 
'  Concerts  Spihtuels,'  with  a  success  which  un- 
fortunately wee  not  enduring^  owing  to  the 
jeabm.sy  of  his  rivab,  and  hie  too  aooentiMted 
devotion  to  hia  master's  oomiraeitions.  The 
applause  which  greeted  his  public  performajices 
became  ironical,  and  Pegin  wie  compelled  to 
discontinue  them.  He  consoled  himself  by 
accepting  an  appointment — bearing  an  annnal 
stipend  of  £260  n  Tear— in  die  Doe  do  der- 
mont's  household,  and  frequently  took  part  in 
soir^  given  by  musical  amateurs.  Dr.  Burney 
(Fraent  iStaU  .  .  .  France  atuL  Jtaiy,  jj.  42), 
heard  Paghi  at  the  hooae  of  Hadame  BriHon 
-  a  distingtiisbed  amateur  musician — at  Paaiy 
in  1770.  He  particularly  notes  the  noliniatli 
expreeeiTe  fendering,  and  fiuiility  in  the 
execution  of  difficulties,  and  says :  *  He  is 
regarded  here  a.H  hi.s  (Tartini 's)  Iw.st  ncboUr.' 
The  date  of  Pagin's  death  remains  uukuowii. 

Cktmpoeitiona :  Six  Stmatee  with  beae  ;  Fuie, 
1748;  dedicated  to  Prince  de  Griinberghem. 
The  same,  with  harpsichord  accom{ittninient, 
London,  1770.  The  adagio  of  the  Sixth  Situate 
appears  under  No.  139  in  Cartier's  '  Eeole  de 
Violon,'.  and  Sonata  No.  5  is  included  in 
Alard's  '  Les  Maitres  Claasiques.' — F^tia,  Biog. 
«(m  Mv9.  ;  Bnmey,  Tke  FiruaU  Slate  pf  Mwtk 
in  Frnnrr  and  Italy ;  Vidal,  Inatr.  d  Areh^, 
vol.  ii,  ;  Clarke,  Biog.  Diet,  nf  Fiddlers; 
Du  Bourg,  The  Violin ;  Eitner's  (/uellen- 
Lexihon.  B.  H-A. 

PAGLIACCI.  Oii<>ra  in  two  acts  (said  to  U 
founded  on  an  actual  incident),  words  and  music 
by  Ruggiero  LeoneairaUo.  Produoed  at  the 
Teatro  del  Verme,  Milan,  May  21,  1892.  Given 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  May  19,  1S93. 
Known  in  Germany  as  '  Bigazzi.' 

PAINE,  John  Knowlbb,  AmeriMn  organvt 
fin  !  composer,  and  for  twenty  years  Profes^r 
uf  Aiusic  at  Harvard  University,  was  bom  m 
Porthmd,  Bfaine,  U.8.A.,  Jan.  9,  1889,  and 
received  his  earliest  musical  inetmotion  from 
Hermann  Kretaohmar  in  the  eity  of  hin  birtk. 
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In  1858  he  wrnt  to  Brrlin,  whcrf<  for  three 
^eara  he  studied  in  the  Hochsuhule  fur  Musik 
under  Haupt,  Wieprecht,  and  T««ethii«r.  H« 
had  choaen  the  organ  to  be  hia  aolo  instrument, 
and  bocAine  so  proficient  that  he  gnve  organ 
concerts  m  several  German  cities  beiore  retuiuing 
to  hia  natire  land  in  1861.  Going  back  to  the 
UnitH  Stati  s  hfi  gave  organ  concerts  and  taught. 
There  was  at  the  time  no  chair  of  moaic  in  Any 
Ams^mn  munmitjr.  On  Muoh  29, 1892,  Mr. 
Pkine  waa  appointed  Inatructor  in  Mosio  at 
Harvard  University  to  serve  for  the  rpmamder 
of  the  year,  and  on  June  2,  187 ii,  AmmtAut 
Profeaaor  of  Mniie  to  aervo  from  8«pt  1  of 

that  yrar.     After  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  laboured  zealously  to  wxu  recognition  for  his 
ait  in  aoholaatio  cinilfla  by  giving  l—ont  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint  (music  having  been 
raist^i  to  the  dignity  of  an  eleotive  attidy  at 
Harvard  in  1870-71),  he  was  appointed  faU 
'  IVofsMor  (Augnat  S9»  1876),  being  tike  first 
incumbent  of  a  Chair  of  Music  in  an  AmenV.in 
university.    From  1862  to  1882  he  also  served 
as  College  organbt.    R«  reoeived  the  hoadrary 
d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  in  l869, 
and  that  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  Yale  in  1890. 
He  resigned  hia  professorship  iu  Mi^  1905, 
totako  effeet  Urn  following  Septonber,  aA^died 
after  a  very  brit  f  ilbirss  un  April  25,  l'^06.  '  A 
minute  on  his  life  and  services  which  appeared 
in  the  Harvard  Univer$Uy  €tazetU,  on  June  1, 
1906,  mentioned  his  services  in  Uie  following 
words  :  *  From  the  hrpinning  of  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
justify  the  recognition  of  mnaio  aa  an  aoademic 
study,  and  to  familiarise  the  College  public 
with  the  b^t  music.    For  years  it  was  his 
practice  to  supplement  his  regular  instruction 
by  a  series  of  pianoforte  recitals  of  the  works 
of  the  greAt  masters,  prefririn;^  each  work  with 
a  few  well-chosen  remarks  about  the  personality 
of  tiio  eompoaer  and  tb«  rignifloanoo  of  his 
music.    These  recitals,  given  in  the  evening  in 
the  lecture-room  of  Hoylston  Hall,  were  always 
well  attended  by  students,  tu  many  uf  whom 
they  furnished  the  first  opportunity  to  hear 
classical  nui.sic. '  Among  Professor  Paint  's  jiupils 
who  achieved  diatinction  aa  composers  were 
Arthur  Foote,  F.  8.  OonTone,  L.  A.  Ooerna, 
GOLayton  Johns,  and  Thomaa  Whitney  Burette  ; 
as  critical  writers  on  music,  Riohard  Aldrich  (a 
contributor  to  this  Dictionary),  Henry  T.  Finok 
«nd  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

Professor  Paine  was  neither  a  rapid  nor  a 
Toluminoua  composer,  and  his  significant  works 
nre  nil  In  the  larger  forma.  A  mass  in  D  waa 
performed  by  the Singnkademie  in  T  :liii  iiiuler 
hi«?  diro'-tion  in  February  1867.  In  1S73  he 
attracted  attention  by  producing,  iirst  in  Portland 
and  then  in  Boston  (Kmdel  and  Kiydn  Society), 
Ml  oratorio  entitled  'St.  Peter.'  A  symphony 
in  C  minor  followed,  which  Theodore  Thomaa 
{g.v.)  took  into  his  repertory  in  1876  as  lie  did 


later  another  symphony  in  A  entitled  'Spring,' 
op.  28  (1880),  and  a  symphonic  poem  entitled 
'  An  Uland  Fantasy '  (1 882).    It  waa  alao  dne 

to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas  that  I^  t  fi  s-'^nr 
Paine  composed  a  cantata  entitled  '  A  8ong 
of  Promise'  for  the  Cincinnati  Festival  of 
1888.    Daring  the  first  two  daoadea  of  hia 

creative  carctr  ProfeHsor  Paine  w^'f  nn  Tinconi- 
promising  exemplar  of  oonservatism  in  musical 
composition,  bnt  libsnl  notion*  ftnnd  expres- 
siona  in  the  music  to  'Oedipoa  Tymnnus,' 
especially  the  truly  noble  introduction  written 
for  a  performance  of  Sophocles's  tragedy  under 
the  auspices  of  Harvard  University's  Department 
of  the  Classics  in  May  1881.  Tho'i|;h  in  tin's 
the  composer  followed  the  example  set  by 
MandtlMMiB  in  his  'Antigone*  in  the  main, 
yet  the  'OedipiiiB*  mosio,  making  no  attempt 
at  nntiqnarianism,  has  much  depth  of  feeling 
and  sublimity  of  thought  After  the  first  per* 
forminow  at  tfao  Sand«ra  ThMtio  tiio  tragedy 

v;aa  given  in  English  with  Professor  Pnine'g 
muaio  at  pablifi  thaatrea  in  Boston  and  New 
'YoiIl-  '*For  tha  Harvard  daaaioal  Clnb's  per. 
formanoe  of  the  '  Birds '  of  Aristophanes  in 
1901,  Professor  Paine  also  wrote  incidental 
music.  For  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  he  made  a  aetting  of  n 
livTiTn  written  by  the  |)oct  "Whittier,  for  the 
I  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1898  a 
I  'Columbus  Mardi  and  Hymn,'  and  for  the 
Exposition  held  in  St  Louis  in  1904  t  n  ce]<  brate 
I  the  Txjuisiana  Purchase  a  '  Hytnn  of  tin  West,' 
the  words  by  Edmund  Clarence  S  ted  man.  An 
open  '  Asara,*  daaHng  with  a  Mooriah  subject, 
for  which  he  wrote  words  and  music,  was  jiub- 
lished  in  vocal  score  in  1901,  but  is  still  in 
1906  awaiting  performance.  He  waa  at  work 
upon  a  qrmphonic  poem  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  cliamctcr  and  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  died.  Of  hia  other  works  in  the 
larger  foima  mention  may  he  mada  of  an 
overture,  *  As  You  Like  It ' ;  a  symphonic  poem 
•The  Tempest' ;  three  cantatas,  'Phoebus  Arise' 
(1882),  'The  Reuhn  of  Fancy,'  words  by  Keats 
(1882),  and  'The  Nativity,'  words  by  Milton, 
compo^^c  !  foi  the  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Uaydn  i:>ocicty  of  Boston  in  1888.       H.  K.  K. 

PAISIBLE,  violiniat,  horn  at  Ftois  in  1748. 
Died  by  his  own  hand  at  St.  Petersburg,  1781* 
Pupil  of  Oavini^,  through  whose  influence  he 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
'Concerts  SpiritneU,'  and  one  of  the mnsjeiana 
attached  to  the  hmi^<  Ijold  of  the  Dnche.s.^e  de 
Bourbon  Conti.  Imbued  with  au  enthusiastic 
and  hopeful  diapoaitiMi,  Faiaihie'a  youthful 
ambition  led  him  to  throw  up  thaae  poata  and 
travel.  Aft'-r  visiting  the  principal  French 
towns,  he  rambled  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Gonnany  aa  for  aa  St.  Petershnrg,  whero 
his  previous  triumphant  .suocesses  led  him  to 
hope  for  an  appearance  before  the  Empress 
Oatherine.   Owing,  however,  to  the  intrigueg 
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of  Antonio  Loll^  who  waa  then  attMhed  to  the 
Imperial  court,  his  emdea^oiin  to  be  heud  were 

frustrated.  Two  public  concerts  whieli  he  gave 
failed  to  attract  attention.  Much  dishcartent'*! 
he  entered  the  service  ot  a  Kussian  Count,  with 
whom  he  travelled  to  Moaoow.  Thia  reeonrce 
hsfi^  I  !mt  for  a  shorr  tirne.  He  gave  further 
concerts,  bat  with  disoouraging  results,  and  at 
length,  dbtraoted  by  miafortone,  and  erif^led 
with  debts,  he  shot  himself  at  St.  Petersbuii;.  His 
touching  farewell  letter  left  instructions  that 
his  valuable  violin  should  be  sold  towards  de- 
tmjtng  bia  debts.  Pttbliabed  oompoaltioiia :~ 
Two  violin  concertos,  op.  1 ,  Paris  ;  six  string 
quartets,  op.  2,  London  ;  six  ditto,  op.  3,  Pahs. 
— Dnbourg,  7%:  Violin  ;  F^tis,  Biog,  dn  Mus. ; 
Clarke,  JJicf.  of  Fuidli-rs.  H-A. 

PAISIBLE,  or  PEAS  ABLE,  Jamks,  resident 
in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th  and 
Iwgliiiitog  of  fbe  18Ch  oentmy  waa  tiie  bead 
of  the  King's  Band  of  Music  in  1714-19.  He 
composed  overtures  and  act  tunes  for  the  follow* 
ing  pieces — 'King  Edward  the  Third,'  1691  ; 
•Oroonoko'  and  'The  Sjianish  Wivts,  1696  ; 
'The  Humours  of  Sir  John  Fil  i:itl  [H. my 
IV.,  Part  i.],  1700 ;  '  She  would  and  she  would 
not,*  170S  ;  ami  *Love'8  Stratagem.'  Some  of 
these  were  '  performed  before  Her  Majesty  and 
t}\e  frew  King  of  Sjmin.'  He  also  wrote  rhiets 
for  iiutes,  published  in  '  Thesaurus  Musicus,' 
16M-96  ;  and  Sonatas  and  other  pieces  for 
flutes  published  at  Amsterdam.  [See  the  Qu'  t- 
len- Lexikon.\  He  assiBted  tit.  £vremond  in 
composing  muaio  for  tbe  Dneheaa  of  Mamine'a 
concerts  at  Chelsea.  w.  H.  H. 

PAISIELLO,  or  PAESIELLO,  Giovanni, 
eminent  composer  of  the  Italian  school  in  its 
pre-BoMiiiiaa  period,  waa  the  son  of  a  Teterinary 
surgeon  at  Taranto,  ;uid  ivn-?  ^nrn  Mny  9,  1711. 
At  five  years  old  he  entered  the  Jesuit  sohoui  at 
Taranto,  wbere  be  attnMjted  notice  by  the  beauty 
of  his  voice.  The  elements  of  music  were 
taught  him  by  one  Carlo  Pre.8ta,  a  priest  and 
tenor  singer,  and  he  showed  such  talent  that 
bia  father,  who  bad  intended  to  edncate  him 
for  the  legal  profrssi  n,  nhainlnned  this  idea, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  admianiun  for  him 
in  1754  to  San  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  when  be 
received  instruction  from  the  veteran  Donnte^ 
and  afterwards  from  Cotumacci  and  Abos. 

During  his  nine  years  of  studentship,  Pai> 
aiello'a  powers  were  exendaed  on  chordh  mnaie, 
but  in  1765  he  indulged  in  the  composition  of 
a  dramatic  intermezzo,  which,  performed  at  the 
liCtle  theatre  of  tbe  Conaervatorio,  revealed 
where  his  real  talent  lay.  The  pkioe  ph  ased 
so  in'ich  that  its  compoaer  was  snmmoned  to 
Bologna  to  write  two  oomio  operas,  '  La  Pupilla ' 
and ' n  Hondo  a RoTsaoio* ;  wliidi  inangonted 
a  long  series  of  successes  in  all  the  chief  Italian 
towns.  At  Naples,  wJiero  Paisiello  finally  took 
up  his  abode,  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
FloidBiii,  and  later,  when  Flooitttti  bad  departed 


to  Paris,  in  Cimaroaa.  The  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion met  with  by  bia  own  operas,  and  1^ 
'  L'  Idolo  Cinese '  (1767)  in  particular,  waa  in^ 
sufficient  to  »>^t  him  at  ease  while  his  own 
supremacy  wa^  at  ail  in  danger.  He  seems  all 
his  life  to  have  regarded  every  poarible  rival 
with  jealous  dislike,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  stooped  to  intrigue,  not  only 
to  ensnte  bia  own  anooeaa,  but  to  defeat  tint  of 
others. 

In  1776,  on  tlie  inv-itation  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  otlcred  him  a  splendid  salary, 
FkUeUo  loft  Naplea  for  St  PManbmg;  Among 
a  number  of  operas  wTitttti  tliere  must  be 
mentioned  '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  (c.  1 780) 
one  of  bia  beat  works,  and  to  which  a  special 
interest  attaches  from  its  efiiBet  on  the  fint 
representation  of  Rossini's  opera  of  the  same 
name.  Coldly  received  when  pertormed  at 
Rome  (after  Flaiaiello'a  retom  huan  BiiaBi»y,  it 
ended  hy  obtaining  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Koman  public,  that  the  attempt  of 
another  composer  to  write  a  new  '  Barber '  was 
regarded  as  saorilege,  nor  would  thia  aadienee 
at  first  give  even  a  hearing  to  the  famous 
work  which  finally  consigned  its  predeceesor 
toobUvkn. 

Af^  eight  years  in  St  Petersburg,  Paisiello 
returned  to  Italy,  sto]>ping  at  Viernia  on  his 
way  back,  where  he  wrote  twelve  '  symphoui»^s  ' 
for  Joseph  II.,  and  an  opera  '  II  Re  Teodoro,' 
(1784)  containing  some  of  his  best  music.  '  II 
Marcheee  di  Tulipano,'  written  for  Rome  (17921 
enjoyed  for  yeara  a  European  popularity.  He 
was  named,  about  1784,  maestro  di  cappeUa  to 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  during  tbe  next 
Lliirteen  yeara  produced  several  of  the  works  by 
which  he  became  most  widely  known,  notably 
'  I  Zingari  in  Fiera'  (1789),  '  Nina,  o  la  P&zzs. 
d'Amora'(1789),and'LaMolinara.'  In  1797, 
on  tiie  death  of  Oenenl  Heobe,  Fdaidlo  wrote 
a  Funeral  March,  to  order,  for  Napoleon,  then 
General  Buonaparte,  who  always  showed  a 
marked  predilection  for  this  composer's  mtiaic, 
and  now  gave  pfeforraoe  to  bia  wnk  vwwt  one 
by  Cherabini. 

When,  in  1799,  the  Republican  government 
waa  dedared  at  Naplea,  Paisiello  aoooramodated 
himself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  waa  re- 
warded by  the  post  of  '  l)itrf>tor  of  the  National 
Music'  At  the  Restoration  he  naturally  foond 
hiraaelf  out  of  favour  with  bia  old  patroas,  aad 

lost  his  former  apjKjintmcnt.  After  two  yeata 
he  succeeded  in  getting  it  back  ag^n,  but  this 
had  hardly  come  about  when  the  First  Oonsol 
demanded  the  loan  of  hia  fimmrite  masiosan 
from  the  King  of  Naples  to  organise  inrl  lirect 
the  muaio  of  liia  oliapeL  Paisiello  was  accord- 
ingly daapatehed  to  Faria,  wbere  Bnenapacta 
treated  him  with  a  magnificence  rivalling  that 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  an  amount  of  favour 
that  excited  frantic  jealousy  in  the  raaident 
mnaifliana,  eapeeially  Mttud  and  OkmMm, 
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who  did  not  c&re  ibr  Pauielio's  music,  &nd 
whom  1m  ponidied  by  beatowing  on  fhclr  eiMiiiiM 
all  the  patronage  tit  fiis  disi>osal. 

Be  WM  occupied  cliieflj  in  writing  aacrad 
compodtioiiB  for  the  Fixsfe  Ooiwurs  obapd*  but 
in  1808  he  giT6  an  opera,  '  PruAcrpine,'  which 
wa^s  Tiot  a  stiocesa.  This  ])robably  determined 
him  next  year  to  be^  for  permistuon  to  return 
to  V«ples»  <m  the  ptoa  of  hie  wife*B  {U-hedth. 
It  was  granted,  although  utiwillingly,  by 
N*poleon,  who  desired  him  before  leaving  to 
name  hk  aoooeaeor,  when  he  rarpriaed  every 
one  by  desiguatiag  Lesueur,  who  was  then 
almost  uulminRi,  and  in  deatitata  ciraom* 
atances. 

On  PaiMello't  ntnra  to  Italy  he  was  «idow«d 

with  a  considerable  {lension,  was  re-establLshed 
in  his  old  place  at  Naples,  and  was  maintained 
in  it  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  after  him  by 
Mttrat.  But  the  favour  he  enjoyed  under 
Napoleonic  dynasties  inevitably  brought  him 
once  more  into  trouble  when  the  Bourbons 
Tetumed.  He  tiien  loot  all  the  pensiona  aettted 
on  him  by  the  various  crowned  hea<lH  he  had 
served.  He  retained,  it  us  true,  his  salary  at 
the  Royal  Chapel,  but  this,  after  the  luxury  he 
had  known,  was  poverty.  Anxiety  had  under- 
mintvl  his  health,  and  he  suffered  a  fresh  bh)W 
in  the  lose  of  his  wife,  in  1815.  He  did  not 
long  mirvive  her,  dying  June  5,  1818. 

Aa  a  man  Paisiello  does  not  command  our 
sympatliy,  altliough  by  his  industry  and  devo- 
tion to  Art  he  merits  esteem.  Spoiled  by 
success,  lie  lacked  fgnuKOAtf  towarda  hia  rivals. 
He  had  no  endurance  and  no  di^'iiiLy  in  mis- 
fortune. Like  many  others  of  his  time,  he 
Wit  ft  noit  pvoliflo  writer.  He  oompoaod 
■boat  m  hnnmed  operas,  and  at  least  as 
nuuiy  other  works,  of  different  kinds.  If 
noTwIiy  is  not  aimed  at,  or  is  only  occasiouaily 
expeeted,  the  art  of  penning  easy,  flowing 
melody  'iccm<^  r^ipnble  of  being  cultivated  into 
a  habit.  £xpression,  within  certain  restrictcKl 
limita,  ww  Pkisiello''s  strong  point  All  hie 
airs  are  remarkable  for  siin}>liai7  and  grace,  and 
aomo  have  oonsiderable  charm,  such  as  '  Nel 
oor  piu  non  mi  aento '  (see  ante,  o.  3626)  in  the 
*  Molinany*  loqg  known  in  Biii^nttd  aa  <  Hope 
told  a  flattering  tale,*  and  destined  to  survive 
still  longer  owing  to  the  variationa  on  it  written 
by  Beethoven.  Some  of  his  iniiaio  hi  tinged 
^th  mild  melancholy,  aa  in  *  Nina '  (a  favourite 
part  of  Pasta's),  but  it  is  never  tragic  ;  or  with 
equally  mild  bonhfmie,  as  in  the  'Zingari  in 
Pien,'  hot  it  ta  never  genuinely  oomie.  It  has 
great  purity  of  style.  No  bravura  songs  for 
priim  eUmne,  such  as  figure  in  the  works  of 
Hasse  and  Porpora,  do  we  find  in  these  o^ieras. 
Ko  doubt  his  simple  aim  reosived  embellishment 
at  the  hands  of  singers ;  we  know  thit  the 
custom  prevailed,  at  that  time,  to  such  an 
•stent  IS  to  detsnniiM  Boaaini  to  mite  down 
«ll  his  vwn  Jiorawn  tor  himself.   This  may 


account  for  the  degree  of  repetition  to  be  found 
ill  PMsieUo's  pieces,  whieh,  to  oor  esi%  seems 

in.sufferably  tediou.s.  In  his  work  the  prin- 
ciple of  'exposition,  illustration,  and  repeti* 
tion'  is  non>eziBtent  as  to  its  sseond  stage. 

His  only  method  of  Mtpsndhlg  hii  theme  to 
the  desired  dimensions  was  numerous  verbatim 
repetitions,  with  a  short  alternative  phrase 
between,  prodooing  the  feeling  of  a  oontinnal 

series  of  rondos,  which,  for  varict}'  of  en*ect, 
must  have  depended  on  the  singer.  Trios, 
quartets,  etc  enter  largely  into  his  works,  and 
he  was  aawH^  the  first,  if  not  th*  fin^  to 
in  trainee  concerted  finales  into  scrions  opera. 
In  his  orchestration  he  anivea  at  charming 
effeoto  through  very  simple  means ;  it  is  distin* 
guished  by  elearne.ss  and  good  taste,  and  by 
the  independent  parts  given  to  the  instru- 
ments. 

The  mild  light  of  sndh  men  as  Paisiello  paled 
heforp  t)ip  brilliance  of  Rossini.  His  music  is 
practically  obsolete,  yet  it  must  not  be  put 
aside  with  that  of  msny  so>oalled  oompoeera 

who  merely  illustrate  tiie  passing  fancies  of 
their  day.  It  is  mvsic.  Not  immortal  music  ; 
for  art  that  is  immortal  is  always  young,  and 
this  has  become  old-fashionsd.  Yet  like  many 
a  (Itinint  nld  fashion  it  has  a  certain  l>eauty  of 
aa»ociation  now,  because  it  possessed  actual 
bean^  ones.  Ko  one  would  wiQiqgly  oall  it 
back  into  an  existence  where  it  would  ibid  itself 
out  of  place.  Yet  much  of  it  may  repay  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  may  care  to  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  firant  the  intirieate  path  of 

modern  art,  and  oxriTrtiiif'  tbfi  miisii'  which 
stirred  the  admiration  and  moved  the  heart  of 
a  past  generation  of  men  and  women  like 
themselves. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Paisiello's  compositions 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Quellrn  -  Lexikoru 
Besides  the  opsias,  Ihsio  are  eight  messes  and 
other  ohnreih  pleoes;  fifty  •one  instrnmsntal 

ditto.  F.  A.  M. 

PAIX,  Jaoob,  was  bom  in  1668  at  Augsburg, 
son  of  Pitsr  Psiz,  organist  of  St  Anne's.  Hie 

family  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  French  Netherlands.  Jacob  Paix 
bseamo  organist  at  Ijiningen,  where  in  1688  he 
published  an  Organ  Book  with  the  title,  '  Ein 
schon  Nutz  und  gebrauchlich  OigeM'abulatur. 
Darinnen  etlich  der  beriimbten  Komponiaten 
bssta  Moteten  mit  12,  8,  7,  6,  5,  und  4  8tim- 
men  auserlesen,  dieselbcn  finf  all  ntmemen 
Feata  des  ganzen  Jahrs  und  zu  dem  Chormas 
gaaetit.    Zvletst  snoh  allsrhand  der  sehSnaten 

Lieder  Pa.ss"  o'  mezzo  nnd  dantz,  alle  mit 
grossem  Fleiss  cotoriert  .  .  In  this  work 
Paiz  ahowB  himself  as  one  of  the  school  of 
German  oolourists  in  organ-writing,  who  busied 
themselves  in  transcribiiip  voral  pieces  for  the 
organ  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion,  breaking 
up  tho  metody  thrmighoBt  into  the  same  mono- 
tonous  iigiire  of  four  notso  without  die  sUfl^tsit 
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attempt  at  any  variety  of  movement.  A  speci- 
mcB  of  hii  iBMUMror  'eokHuing'  Pidaitriiia't 
motet,  '  0  beata  et  gloriosa  "MiiiteB,'  may 
seen  in  Sohleoht,  OetekidUe  der  KinKenmiaik, 
Bx.  68.  Bat  Hm  woric  alio  oontalm  two 
frntaaias  and  two  Frenoh  oaMonas,  which  b«ing 
free  from  this  [nirely  mechanical  'colouring,' 
have  greater  artistic  value.  One  of  them  is 
gtvwi  in  SehlMht,  Ex.  $4.   (Bm  ako  Bitter, 

Ociwhichte  der  Orftrlinitsik,  pp.  106  7,  etc.)  In 
hia  preface  Faix  gives  some  useful  hints  on 
fingering,  reoommrading  the  fretr  use  of  the 
thumb,  etc.  Other  works  of  Paix  are  mentioned 
in  tli<>  Qtifllen- Lexikon,  among  them  two  Missae 
Parudiae  on  motets  by  Mouton  and  Crec(}uillon, 
a  4  and  •  respectirely.  Paix  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  d«»i^nation 
Uissa  Parodia  for  this  class  of  work.  In  1583 
Pdx  it  alio  OMOtioiMd  M  being  organist  at 
Au<;sl>urg^  wbOM  ho  npfMMi  tO  have  died  about 
1590.  J.  II.  M. 

PALADILHE,  Emile,  bom  at  Moutpcilier, 
Jnne  8,  1844 ;  at  nino  entered  the  Conservatoire 
under  the  protection  of  Hul.'vy,  and  stndiod 
hard,  carrying  otf  the  lirst  piano  prize  in  1867, 
and  the  organ-prize  and  *Prix  de  Borne*  in 
1860.  The  cjintata  which  won  him  the  latter 
distinction,  '  Lo  Czar  Ivan  IV,'  he  neither 
printed  nor  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, doubtless  from  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  an  immature  work.  The  sjM»cimens  of  hi.s 
composition  received  by  the  Institut  during  his 
etay  in  Italy  gave  a  fiiToarabte  idea  of  his 
powers,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  had  great 
ditficulty  in  obtaining  a  libretto.  At  length  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  his  merits,  and  he  obtained 
Copp^'s  one -act  piece,  '  La  Passant,'  which  was 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  April  24,  1872, 
and  the  taking  song,  '  La  Mandolinata,'  from  it 
obldned  a  wide  popolarity.  9ot«vitlnlaiiding 
the  favourable  reception  of  the  music,  sung  by 
Mme.  Galli-Mari^  and  Marguerite  i'nola,'  three 
years  passed  before  the  api>earano9  of  'L'  Amoor 
Africain'  (May  8,  1875),  in  two  acts.  The 
libretto  of  this,  by  Ijogouvr-,  \vji„s  ru)t  approved, 
and  the  music  was  condemned  as  iatjoured. 
Nevertheleae  many  of  the  nnmbers  bear  timces 
notoiilyof  solid  musicianship,  but  of  s|)ontancons 
and  original  melody.  Pahulilhe's  tirst  im{>ort- 
ant  work  was  *8azanne'  (Dec.  30,  1878),  au 
opAra-comitpie  in  three  acts.  Here  we  find 
something  beyond  mere  in^^cnuity  in  devising 
effects ;  the  melodies  are  graceful  and  refined, 
and  ibow  an  nneonventionality  of  treatment 
which  i.s  both  channin,£»  and  piqufint. 

It  had,  however,  but  a  moderate  success  in 
spite  of  the  merit  of  its  first  act,  a  delicately 
treated  idyll,  and  the  young  coni|)o9er  tamed 
his  attention  to  the  concert-room,  and  produccfl 
a  work  entitled  '  Fragments  Symphoniqucs  '  at 
the  Oonoerts  Pofmlalna,  Hareb  6,  1882.  It  is 
a  oomposition  of  no  extniordiimry  merit,  bot 
■  A  pcowMm  ttaftt  who  diad  Tooaf. 


some  of  the  songs  which  he  wrote  at  the  time 
are  exceedingly  graoefkiL    On  FeK  28,  1885, 

his  '  Diana '  was  brought  out  at  the  Oi>*ra- 
Comique,  but  only  played  four  timea.  The 
libretto  waa  dnll  and  ohiMirii.  and  tiio  noilB 
heafy  md  crude,  without  a  ray  of  talent  Off 

passion.  Undismayed  by  this  failure,  Palaililhe 
set  to  work  on  a  grand  0|>era  on  Sardou's  drama 
'Pktrie.*  Legonv^  who  always  shofwed  an 
almost  paternal  anVction  for  Paladilhe,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  the  failure  into 
whioh  he  had  led  the  eompeear  by  Ua  KbnCtn 
of  '  L'  Amour  Africain,'  obtained  from  Sardon 
the  exclusive  right  of  com|K)8ing  the  music  for 
I'aladilhe.  The  work  was  given  at  the  Oii^rm, 
Deo.  20,  1886,  and  at  fint  waa  succeasfol 
beyond  its  merits.  [It  was  given  at  Hainlurg 
as  'Vaterland'  in  1889,  and  at  the  Scaia, 
Milan,  as  *PMria,'  in  1805.]  His  operatie 
method  is  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  real  invention.  He  has  disr«*ganled 
the  course  of  musical  development,  and  tiius 
his  style  is  already  old-fashioned.  In  Jan.  1881 
ho  wa-s  decorated  with  the  Lt'gion  d'Honneor. 
[In  1892  his  'Saintes  Maries  de  la  mer,'  a  lyrie 
drama,  was  prodnoed  at  Montpellier,  and  be  waa 
made  a  member  of  the  Acad^niie,  in  soocesaion 
to  Ouiraud.  Two  masses  and  a  symphony  are 
among  his  non -dramatic  comjiositions.]      a.  j. 

PALE8TRINA,*  Oioyakki  Pieuluioi  da, 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Palestrina  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome.  •  The  exact  date  of  hia  birth 
is  imnMWB,  [bat  a  nMrnorandom  in  tiie  andii  vea 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  describing  his  funeral, 
gives  his  , age  as  sixty -eight  years,  so  that  his 
birth  must  have  taken  place  in  1525  or  1526. 
This  seems  the  moetanthoritative  statement  yet 
di.scoverf'<l,  and  disposes  of  the  theories  of  Adaini, 
Baini,  hikI  others.]  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very 
early  age,  probably  about  the  year  1S40,  ha 
c«me  to  iloinc  to  study  mqsic  Towanls  this 
oaroer  the  tlilTercnt  capitals  of  Italy  offered 
many  inducements  to  boys  with  musical  apti< 
tudes,  and  it  is  said  by  Ottavio  Pitoni  tliat 
Palestrina  owed  hb  reception  into  a  school  to 
his  being  overheard  singing  in  the  street  by  the 
M  aMro  .of  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Mafigiora. 
The  authenticity  of  thi.s  ant-cdoto  is  at  least 
doubtfuL  In  the  first  plaue  Pllesthna,  at  all 
events  as  a  man,  had  but  a  poor  voice  ;  in  the 
next,  a  Maestro  who  had  thus  caught  wild  a 
promising  pupil  would  infallibly  have  kept  him 
to*  himself,  whereas  Palestrina  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Borne  apfMam  aa  a  pnpQ  of  Gandio 

Mt'll,  a  KTeming,  who  had  o}h>ih  d  a  [lublic  school 
of  music  in  the  city,  and  whose  name  has  been 

i  '  JnMinM  PMMl«r<rtw  PrMMUlta*  to  Ms  tan  Ulla  mmmi 

IWini  ■trlcahlm -J.  P.  AtoMoa.   In tk*  aM  adttkM  ha  ta caUii 

•Irripl)-  OUiirtto,  or  OUn*lt«  »(th  r»rion«  »fllir»— woh  u  da  («r 
wItlHiiit  the  >tai  Kitlntrinm.  t'nlmtrino.  I'k!I>->' rlrii.  I'klMtinA.  or 
IVla*U1iMi^lMJo.<larftlraUnL  (Sm  iUtMr.  bsl, 

mieai  pfto  MHhor  c»Mid«*«d  taa  oimmm*  — Mainm 

pmwa  trum  tti*  tr«>t  crnnpoMr .  bat  Dr.  Katari  ffumd  OmS  Mmv 
wrrr  oTi'>  «t»l  th»  «amf        xtA,  ii«ilt,  af  tka  BiaRluipC  a  HirtH 
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eoouMBly  foppond  to  bo  •  oomptioii  of 

Goadimel,  an  impossible  supposition  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  206).  [On  Oct.  28,  1544,  he  was  allotted 
llie  income  of  acanonry  at  I'alestnua,  for  which 
he  was  to  play  the  origan  at  festivals^  to  sing  at 
the  daily  office,  and  to  teach  singing  and  music. 
He  married  in  1^7  Lucrezia  di  Uoria.! 

Iff  1551  BoUno  finally  retired  nom  tfao 
teaohership  of  music  in  the  Cappella  Giulia  of 
tho  Vatican,  and  in  September  ol  that  year 
Palestrina,  who  during  the  eleven  year»  tliat  iiad 
elipesd  aiiioe  his  first  visit  to  Bome  must  have 
given  good  proofs  of  liis  quality,  was  elected  to 
the  ?acant  post,  He  was  invested  with  the 
nofd  title  of  'Hsgister  Ooppellae,'  his  prede- 
cessors having  been  styled  'Magister  Puerorum,' 
'Msgister  Musicae,'  or  '  Magister  Chori.' 

In  1564  he  published  hia  Itrst  volume,  con- 
taining four  maas^  for  four  voioeo  end  one  for 
five.  These  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Juliiii  ITI. 
It  is  worth  SMing,  in  ordor  to  show  the  domin* 
SDoe  <tf  tho  limiuih  sdioal  in  Italy,  that  this 
was  the  first  Tolnme  of  muie  HiAt  had  over heoi 
deilicatod  by  an  Italian  to  a  Pope.  It  was 
printed  in  Kome  by  the  Brothers  Dorici  in  1654  ; 
ft  seoond  oditim  of  it  waa  pabliahed  by  tiiobr 
siicf-esflors  in  1672,  and  a  thinl  by  Oardano  of 
Borne  in  1691.    For  the  contents,  see  p.  607. 

In  tiio  year  1565  Jnlins  TIL,  mindful  of  the 
dedieatioii  of  tiw  book  of  masses,  offered  their 
anthor  a  place  among  the  twenty-fonr  collegiate 
singers  of  his  private  chapeL  The  pay  was 
graater  tium  that  whteh  he  was  reoelTing  as 
Maestro  in  the  Veitioan.  Palestrina  was  poor, 
and  he  had  already  four  children.  On  the  otht^ 
hand  he  was  a  layman,  he  had  a  bad  Toioe,  and 
he  was  a  married  man.  For  eaoh  one  of  these 
reasons  his  appointment  was  a  gross  violation 
of  the  oonstitations  of  the  ooUege,  and  a  higjh- 
handed  and  miwamntablo  aet  upon  the  part  of 
rtih'us.  All  thi.s  he  knew,  and  to  his  credit  he 
hesitated  to  accept  the  offer ;  but  a  desire  to 
do  his  best  for  his  family  combined  with  a  fear 
of  offending  his  patron  to  enforce  his  accopt^^nce. 
Ht'  resigned  his  old  l>03t,  and  on  Jan,  IS,  15rj5, 
was  formally  admitted  as  one  of  ^e  Pontifical 
%igers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  madrigals  for  four  voicea.  His 
intention  to  dedicate  this  to  Julius  was  frustrated 
by  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  which  took  phice 
while  tlu-y  were  still  in  the  press.  The  l>ook 
was  pvibJished  by  the  Brothers  Dorici,  and  was 
afterwards  fiiw  times  reprinted  in  different 
editions  by  Scotto  and  Gardanu  of  Venice  and 
their  8ur''*»vsor8.  Marcelhis  11  ,  who  succeed ejf 
Julius  ill.  in  the  papacy,  died  alter  a  reigu 
twenty-three  days,  and  waa  suooeeded  in  hif 
turn  by  Paul  IV.  Paul  was  a  reformer,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of' his  reign  was  to  weed 
tto  Oolle^  of  Footifiaal  Bingeia  of  thoae 
hera  who»c  '  ([uaMcations  would  not  bear, 
aomtii^.     Among  these  waa  undoubtedliT 


Fdeotrina,  and  ho  waa  disminaed  aooordingly, 
along  with  Leonardo  Bari  and  Domenioo  Ferra- 

bosco.  Tlie  Pope  tempered  his  severity  by 
assigning  to  each  of  the  diBiniaHud  siiigers  a 
pension  of  six  scudi  per  month.  But  not  the 
less  did  his  PxpiilKioTi  Krrni  n;in  to  the  anxiourf 
and  over-sensitive  Palestrina.  He  straightway 
took  to  his  bed,  and  foraoma  weeka  lay  prostrate 
under  an  attack  of  nervous  fever.  As  might 
have  been  foresoeii,  liis  desjiair  was  promaturej, 
A  young  man  who  bad  so  speedily  and  so  surely 
left  his  mark  npon  tho  mnaie  of  his  generation 
was  not  likely  tostirvc  for  want  of  empkn  iin nt. 
Within  two  months  lie  waa  invited  to  tlie  post 
of  Maaatio  delU  Cappella  at  tho  Lateran.  He 
was  caroftil  to  iM|nin  at  the  Vatican  whether 
in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  fresh  preferment 
he  would  be  allowed  to  keep  his  pension,  and 
it  was  only  upon  reoeiving  a  fimnunblo  anawor 
that  he  accepted  the  proffciad  ofBoa,  upon  whiob 
he  entered  in  Oot.  1665. 

FalBatrina  rsmained  at  the  Lateran  nntU 
Fab.  1651*  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
po«t  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  At  tho  last- 
named  basilica  he  remained  for  ten  years  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  aoodi,  until  the  numth 
of  April  1571,  ^v^^etl,  Ui>on  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  he  was  once  more  elected 
to  his  old  office  of  Hasatro  at  the  Vatio^ 

The  ftftoen  years  which  thus  elapsed  since 
t}ie  rigorous  reform  of  Paul  IV^  had  set  him  for 
a  moment  adrift  upon  the%rorld,  had  bee]} 
years  of  brilliant  mental  aotivity  in  Paleatrina. 
His  genius  had  freed  itself  from  the  influence 
of  the  [ledantry  by  which  it  had  been  nursed 
and  schooled, — and  had  taken  to  itself  the 
full  form  and  scope  of  its  own  s]>ecia1ity  and 
grandeur.  His  first  volume  liad  been  full  of  all 
the  vagaries  and  extravagances  of  the  Flemish 
•diool,  and  in  it  tiie  meaning  of  the  words  and 
the  intention  of  the  music  had  alike  been  sub- 
ordinated, according  to  the  evil  fasiiion  of  his 
epoch,  to  the  perplexing  subtleties  of  science. 
But  beyond  this  first  volume  few  traces  of  whftt 
Haini  calls  the  'Fiarnmingo  Sqii.ilore'  are  to 
be  found.  His  '  Laiueutations  of  Jeremiah/ 
for  four  voices  [published  1588],  shows  more 
than  the  mere  germs  of  his  future  manner  ; 
and  although  the  set  of  *  Magnificats '  for  five 
and  six  voices  [1591]  is  full  of  science  and 
learning,  it  is  of  science  and  learning  set  free. 
A  hynin,  'Crux  Fidelis,'  and  a  collection  of 
'  Impropeha,'  all  for  eight  voices,  written  in 
1660,  obtained  speedily  so  great  a  renown,  that 
Paul  IV.  who  had  dismissed  him,  could  not 
rf>strain  himself  from  asking  to  Imv*-  tlieni  sung 
at  the  Vatican,  and  after  bearing  ihem  had 
them  added  at  oik-o  tn  the  collection  of  the 
Ap^-^tolic  ChaT  i  l.  The  publication  of  all  thc.ie 
works  was  made  anonymously,  and  was  com- 
pleted within  the  six  years  of  Palestrina**  alaj 
at  the  Lateran.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  only 
pece  dnriog  that  period  to  which  his  name  was 
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affixed  was  a  uiadrig&l  compoaod  in  honour  of  a 
lady  with  a  beantifal  voice  and  maoh  skill  in 
BOng.  It  ifl  piititled  '  DonTtfi  bella  e  gentil,' 
uid  waa  printed  by  Bcotto  of  Venice  in  1660  in 
a  fiolniiw  of  madri^da  by  Aleaaandro  Striggio. 
V  Tha  ten  years  during  which  he  remained  at 
SantA  Maria  Mag«?iore  foruicd  at  once  tlio  Tiio«f: 
bnliiant  decade  in  the  life  of  Pal^tnna  and 
one  of  tha  moat  remarkable  apooha  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  art.  It  is  not  pnsy  for  lis  at  thia 
moment  to  realise  the  position  of  churoh  music 
at  tha  dat»  of  tlia  Ooanoil  of  Ti«nt  It  may 
bo  laid  that  it  had  kafc  all  relation  to  the 
services  which  it  wnpposed  to  illustrate. 
Bristling  with  inapt  and  distracting  artiiices, 
ft  eoBiplatsly  overlaid  the  aitoatioiia  oi  the 
Ma-sa  ;  while  founded,  as  it  was  fnr  th-^  most 
part,  upon  secular  melodies,  it  was  actuayy 
tang,  except  by  two  or  three  pronunaBt  voieea 
in  the  front  row  oi  the  ohoir,  to  th^  words 
with  which  its  tunes  were  most  naturally  and 
properly  associated.  It  was  uaual  for  the  most 
aolemn  {dmuM  of  tiie  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Oredo,  and 

Agnus  to  blend  along  the  aisled  of  the  baailica 
with  the  unedifying  refrains  of  the  lewd  chan- 
■ona  of  Fluidera  and  Provence,  while  ballad 
and  other  danoe  music  was  played  every  day 
upon  the  organ.  Other  •  irregularities  and 
oorrupt^ons  hardly  less  tlagrant  were  common 
among  tihe  dngera ;  aud  the  'general  oondltlon 
of  afTairs  was  sn^ih  that  a  re.solution  >is  to  the 
necessity  of  refqrm  in  church  music,  which 
very  nearly  took  the  shape  o'f  a  decree  for  its 
abandonment  altogether,  was  solemnly  pa-s^ed 
in  a  full  sitting  of  the  Conneil  of  Trent.  [It 
ia  now  generally  accepted  that  the  famous 
•ICan  Fkpae  IfamUi*  (that  Pope  having 
died  in  1565)  was  composed  about  1662,  before 
the  commission  was  appointed  by  Pius  IV,] 
In  1564  Pius  IV.  i^n^id  A  commission  to  eight 
oardinala  anthoriaing  them  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  Council. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  active  were  the 
OanUnalaBorromeoandViteUoaL  [The'MiM 
Papae  Maroelli '  was  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chaiiel 
on  Juno  19,  15&5,  and  was  afterwards  recom- 
mended by  a  papal  brief  aa  a  model  of  what 
ohnrdh  music  should  be.  The  well-known 
story  of  its  origin  is  unfortunately  due  in  gi^t 
jf^Tt  to  the  imagination  of  Baini  and  others.] 
*J^—9he  ftdl  pay  of  a  nnger  in  the  FontUloal 

^OldVWas  granted  to  Palestrfnal^  the  Pope  in 
honour  of^tbi"'  liable  achievement,  and  ho  the 
amends,  it  any  wer9  needed,  were  finally  and 
handaomely  made.  Upon  tlie  deatii  of  Pina, 
in  1565,  the  new  pope  Miohele  Ohislien*,  who 
had  taken  the  title  of  Pius  V.,  confirmed  the 
great  murislan  in  hia  offioe,  aa  did  tha  six 
succeeding  pontlib  doling  whoae  teigna  he 

lived. 

The  production  of  thia  seriea  of  masses  by  no 
means  repreaenta  the  mental  aotirilj  of  PUea> 
«  trina  during  the  period  between  1665  and  1671. 


I  In  1562,  in  gratitude  for  his  monthly  pension,  | 
he  had  aent  fbr  the  use  of  the  Apostolic  Chapel 
two  motetti.  '  l^eatus  Lanrentius,'  and  *  Estoi« 
fortes  in  bello,'  aud  a  maas  fbr  aix  voioea, 
entitled  <Ut  Belli  Fa  Sol  La.'  TotheOadi. 
nal  Pio  di  Carpi,  who  had  shown  him  soms 
]»PT-sonal  kindness,  he  had  dedicated  a  %*olume 
oi  graceiul  motetti,  which  were  printed  by  the 
Brothers  Dorici  in  1563,  and  were  republishtd 
in  ffmr  other  editions  by  Oanliuio  anrl  Conttino 
of  Home,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
after  hia  death  by  Oaidano  of  Venioe  and 
Soldi  of  BonoL    la  the  year  1565  the  Cardinal 
Pacaoco.  Simnish  representative  at  the  |>ap*l 
court,  uitimatcd  that  the  dedication  to  Philip  i 
II.  of  a  wofk  by  jPalaatrina  would  be  pkeafa^  j 
to  that  monarch.    The  musician  consulted  hi* 
friend  Cardinal  YitellosEi,  and  arranged  tlie 
dedksation  of  a  volnme  whieh  ahonld  oontrin 
the  famous  mass,  which  he  then  ehriataacd 
'Pajyae  Marcelli,'  with  four  others  for  f^'ir 
voic^,  and  two  for  live  voices.    These,  vilh 
an  approjnriate  inaeription,  were  Ibrwarded  ta 
the  Spanish  king.    Tliey  were  printed  by  the 
Dorici  as  Palestrina's  second  volume  of  masses, 
in  1567,  and  in  a  freah  edition  JiyOcrdano  of 
Venice,  in  1598.    In  1570  he  publi^ed  a  third 
volume  of  masses,  which  ho  also  inscribed  to 
Philip.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  mesaags 
of  tiuinkawaaaUthatheeyerteeeivedittralani  { 
for  m  splendid  a  homage  from  the  hearth*,  ' 
wealthy,  and  peuuiious  bigot  at  the  EacuriaL 

[The  first  book  of  PalestrinaV^madrigak  i 
seems  to  have  been  originally  published  aa  | 
(■nrly  ns  l."'f)r);  in  the  hrilf  onifnT-y  V.-'tween  j 
that  date  aud  1605  eight  editions  were  issued. 
The  aeoond  book  appeued  in  1581,   See  eata*  j 
logue,  p.  (507.]  I 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1560,  PaTestrins  ' 
.  had  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  • 
I  Ippolito  d'Este,  and  for  many  years  snhae-  I 
quently  was  treated  by  him  witli  Tinirh  kindness.  ! 
Aa  an  acknowledgment  of  this  he  dedioatad  to 
tiiis  peraoni^  hia  fint  ngnlar  Tolmne  of  j 
motetti,  which  was  poblidied  by  the  Dotkiat  I 
Rome  in  1569,    This  remarkable  volnme  con-  ! 
taiug  several  works  of  the  very  highest  claaa.  ' 
We  may  inaUnoe  thoae  entitled  'Viri  GaUlaai.' 
and  '  Dum  complcrentnr,'  for  six  voices.    Tit.  se 
are  perhapa  the  beat^  though  hard  upon  them 
in  merit  follow  *0  adrainUIe 
'  Senex  |w)rtabat  puerum,'  and  '  0am  pervenisaei 
beatus  Andreas, *■  for  five  voices,  and  'Solve 
jubente  Deo,'  '  Vidi  magnam  turbam,'  and  '0  j 
Domine  Jem  Chriete  a£ao  ts^*  fior  tkx  njiuw. 
Tlic  rest  of  tho  oolleotion,  aays  Baini*  Humg^  ■ 
fine,  are  inferior.  I 
It  was  in  1570  that  he  published  hin  third  ; 
volume  of  maasse,  dedicated  to  Philip  11.  It 
contain'^  fonr  masses  for  four  voirra,  entitled  . 
'B|»eai  in  altum,'  'Primi  toni,'  'Hr«via,'  and 
*De  FeriA* ;  two  for  five  vaieM»  'Jjua^  mwwk'  ^ 
and  'Bepbatnr  ot  nMiin';  and  two  fbr  wa- 
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voioas,  '  De  BmU  Yiigioe,'  and  '  Ut  Ro  Mi  Fa,' 
ate.  ^  Balni  iHll  hvn  it  fhat  the  mass  '  Primi 
Toni'  WM  thus  technically  designated  because 
it  was  really  founded  u|x)n  the  melody  of  a 
woU- known  madrigal  iu  the  10th  novella  of 
Boeoaoeio'ft  9th  Decameron,  'lo  mi  son  gio- 
vinetta'  ;  and  Palestriiiii  fear^  that  if  its 
origiii  were  aVowed  it  would  coma  within  th« 
meaning  of  the  nsolntum  of  the  Ooundl  d 
Trent  against  the  '  mescolamento  di  aagro  e 
profflTio  '  in  church  music.  This  siipi^osition  is 
highly  niiprobable  ;  for  '  L'hoinme  ariue'  bears 
its  title  boldly  enough,  y«t  it  is  as  directly 
<lesceuded  from  a  ao'iilnr  song.  Palestrina 
composed  this  last-mentioned  mass  in  oompeti- 
tion  with  •  niimlMr  of  othm  tbat  already 
existed  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  mcnm  in 
his  treatTucnt  of  it  to  have  consciously  adojited 
the  Flemiiih  style.  It  is  wonderfully  clabomte. 
He  has  gone  out  of  hia  way  to  overlay  it  with 
difficulties,  and  to  crowd  it  wit^i  abstruse 
erudition«  apparently  from  a  desire  oucu  fur  all 
to  bent  tiie  Flemings  uiion  their  own  ground. 
On  account  of  its  scieutiiio  value  Zacconi,  in 
1592,  inserted  it  in  his  'Practica  Musicale,' 
testifying — and  his  wuh  nu  m«ian  testimony — 
that  it  was  superior  to  the  woric  of  Joequin  dea 
Pn'H  l>earing  the  same  name.  He  apjMinds  a 
careful  analysis  of  it  for  the  instruction  of  his 
readera.  (Bee  UHomiui  Abmi^  toL  iL  p.  088.1 
The  maas  callod  '  Brevis  *  was  ^iiwtly  comijosea 
u(ion  one  of  Goudimel's,  called  '  Audi  Filja  ' ; 
the  subject  was  probably  selected  for  the  pur])asu 
of  contrasting  his  own  method  of  treatment 
with  those  wlii^h  it  was  hi.s  destiny  and 
intention  to  supplant.  It  is  among  thos<j 
whidh  are  beat  Iniown  and  moat  frequently 
sung  at  tlio  j)re»ent  day,  and  no  more  favour- 
able specimen  of  hia  powera  could  well  be 
cited. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  down  to  the  date  of  his-  r< 
appointment  to  the  Vatican.  He  had  accej^ted 
the  poet  from  n  love  fbr  the  bariliea  in  wboae 
8»Tvice  his  first  fame  luid  been  gained.  His 
lorn  of  income  when  he  left  8anta  JkUria 
Maggiore  was  amply  compensated  in  other 
y'AVH,  and  the  stHies  of  his  poverty  are  as 
imaginary  as  many  of  the  othrr  traditions. 
ThroQghoQt  his  career  he  only  taught  seven 
private  popila,  and  three  of  these  were  hie  own 
Bons.  Tlie  others  w*  rn  Armibale  Stabije,  Andrea 
Dragone,  AdrianoCiprah,  and  Giovanni  Uuidetti. 
He  had  to  endure  stroke  after  stroke  of  the 
MVerest  domistic  affliction.  His  two  promising 
sons,  Angelo  anrl  Ridolfo,  and  his  brother  Silla, 
all  died  one  after  the  other,  just  as  they  had 
giveii  anbilnalial  proofr  of  iMt  intelleetoal 
inheritance  of  their  father's  genius;  in  1580 
bis  wife  died  ;  and  his  remaining  son,  Igino, 
was  ft  wild  and  worthless  man.  Yet  nothing 
oonld  quench  the  fire  of  hia  genius,  nor  check 
the  BMiah  of  bk  indoatry.   llio  yenis  between 


1671  and  1694,  when  he  died,  were  to  the  full 
aa  frnitfiU  ae  thoae  which  had  preceded  them. 
And  thoqgh  he  himself  had  little  to  gain  in 
renown,  the  world  has  protUt^  by  a  productive- 
ness which  continued  uimbated  down  to  the 
very  month  of  hia  denth. 

No  sooner  was  he  reinstated  at  the  Vatican 
than  he  sent  a  present  of  two  maaaesi  one  for 
fi-ve  and  the  oHmt  tor  nz  Toioei,  to  the  Fapnl 
Choir.  The  anlgeofc  of  the  first  of  these  waa 
taken  from  one  of  the  TT>f»tetti  in  his  first  volume, 
X  O  Magimui  Mysterium  ;  that  of  the  other  from 
the  old  hymn,Xyeni  Creator  Spiiitiia,'  of  the 
Libri  rnrali.  They  are  iu,  his  finest  and  most 
matured  manner,  and  were  probably  oompoaed 
in  the  year  of  their  prMentation.  They  wtn 
not  {)rinte<l  until  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
edition  by  Brcitkopf  k  Iliirtel.  In  the  following 
year,  1572,  he  puUiiihed  at  Rome,  probably 
with  Alessandro  Oaidauo,  his  second  volume  of 
ni ott'tti.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  complete 
copies  of  this  edition  exist,  but  reprints  of  it  are 
extant,  by  Sootto,  of  Yenioe,  in  1580  and  1S88, 
and  by  Oardano,  of  '\''enice,  in  1594.  It  was 
in  this  volume  tliat  lie  included  four  motetti 
written  by  his  brother  and  his  two  sons.  It 
was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
I  his  friends  tlir  fnidinal  Ippolito  d'Estr,  who 
died  that  same  year.  AmoQg  the  finest  contents 
of  this  volnme  etv  *  Deielinqnst  impins  yiua 
suam,'  and  '  Canite  tubA  in  Sion,'  for  five  voices, 
and  '.leruaalpm,  cito  veniat  salus  tua,'  '  Veni 
Domine, '  '  Saucta  et  immaculata  Virgiuitas, '  and 
'  Tu  es  Petrua,'  each  for  six  voices.  But  beyond 
them  all  for  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeUng 
is  <  Peocantem  me  quoUdie.' 

Inlbrior,  on  the  whole,  to  ite  predeoesson,  waa 
the  thin!  volume  of  motetti.  which  he  jirinted 
in  1576,  with  a  dedication  to  Alfonso  II.,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  cousin  to  his  lost  friend  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  There  are,  however,  certain 
f  ri'.liant  exceptions  to  the  low  level  of  the  book  ; 
notably  the  motetti  for  eight  voices,  which  are 
finer  than  any  which  he  had  yet  written  for  1^ 
same  number  of  singers,  and  include  the  well- 
known  and  magnificent  compositions,  '  Surge 
illuminare  Jerusalem,'  and  '  Hodie  Cbristos 
natus  est.'  Besides  the  original  edition  of  this 
work,  by  Gardano,  of  Rome,  there  are  no  less 
than  four  reprints  by  Sootto  and  Gardano  of 
Veniee,  dated  1675,  1581,  1589,  and  1594 
resi>ectivf ly.  It  forma  vol,  3  of  the  QOBipIetO 
edition  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  HartoL 

In  this  year,  1575,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee, 
an  incident  oocurrsd  which  must  have  made  one 
of  the  brightest  passages  in  the  cloudy  life  of 
Palestrina.  Fifteen  hundred  singers  from  his 
native  town,  belonging  to  the  two  oonCrmteraities 
of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Sacrament,  came  to 
Rome.  They  had  divided  themselves  into  three 
choruses.  Priests,  laymen,  boys  and  ladies  went 
to  form  their  companies  ;  and  they  made  a 
solsmn  entry  into  the  dtj,  singiqg  the  mosio  of 
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their  townsman,  with  itogNftt  cfMtor  coodiiet* 

ing  it  at  their  head. 

^  In  the  following  year,  Gregoiy  XIIL  orau* 
missioned  Palestrina  to  revise  the  'Oradoale' 

and  the  '  Antifonario '  of  the  fjatin  Clmroh. 
This  was  a  work  of  great  and  somewhat  thauk- 
Imb  labour.  It  involviMl  little  more  than 
Compilation  and  rcarraii'^cment,  and  on  it  all 
the  hner  (qualities  of  his  genius  were  altogether 
tikrown  amay.  Uncongenial,  howvrw,  as  it  was, 
Palestrina,  with  unwavering  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  to  the  Church  to  which  he  had  so  absolute?! y 
devoted  both  himself  and  it,  undertook  the  task. 
Well  aware  of  its  extent,  he  called  to  his  aid  hie 
favonrHr  pupil,  Oui  trtti,  an  !  entrusted  to  him 
the  correction  of  the  '  Antifonario/  Quidetti 
carried  this  part  of  the  work  Hmragh  under  the 
BuperviHioi)  of  Iii.s  master,  and  it  was  published 
at  RoTue  in  1682  under  the  title  *  Directorinm 
Ohori.  [See  Guidbtti,  voL  iL  p.  266.1  The 
'  Or«l«ele/  whioh  Faleetrinn  had  noerved  to 

himself,  he  rievrr  rmnjilr-tj^d.     Tliere  is  a  limit 
to  the  perseverance  of  tlie  most  persevering ;  and 
the  most  loving  of  ohurohmen  and  the  moet 
faithful  of  artists  fell  back  here.    He  imeini  to 
have  finisliwl  a  first  iuHtalment,  but  the  rest  ho 
left  lees  than  half  done,  and  the  whole  was 
found  after  hit  desth  among  hie  abearfoned 
manuscripts.    His  mean  son,  Igino,  who  snr-  ' 
vived  him,  on  finding  it  among  his  papers,  got  i 
some  inferior  musician  to  finish  it,  and  then  I 
oontracted  to  sell  it  to  a  careleM  printer  for  | 
2500  Bcudi,  as  the  sole  and  genn?n»>  work  of  his 
father.    The  purchaser  had  just  caution  enough 
to  tend  the  MS.  for  the  and  appreval  of 

the  Vatican  Chapter.  The  fraud  was  thus  dis> 
covered,  and  the  result  was  a  law^suit,  which 
terminated  iu  the  abrogation  of  the  contract, 
and  the  oonsignment  cMf  the  maniUMript  to  ft 
convrnif;it  oblivion. 

Tlie  loss  of  his  patron  Ippolito  d'£ete  was  to 
eome  extent  made  np  to  PUeetrina  bj  tiie  kind- 
ness  of  CKtoomo  Buonoompagni,  nephew  ^  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  came  to  Rome  in  IT* 80,  to 
receive  nobility  at  the  hands  of  his  relative. 
He  was  •  grsat  lover  of  mnsi^  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organise  a  series  of  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Paleetrina.  To  him  Palestrina 
dedicated  in  1581  a  vnlnme  of  twenty  •■iz 
madrigale  for  five  voices.  Eight  of  these  were 
composed  upon  Petrarch's  'Canzoni*  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  the  rest  were  set  to  miscellaneous 
aacied  wmde.  The  publication  of  tiieee  wae 
followed  by  that  of  another  volume  of  motetti 
for  four  voices  only.  Several  editions  of  both 
works  are  extant.  The  madrigals  call  for  no 
coDimerit ;  l)ut  thevolumeof  motetti  is  unusually 
beautiful.  Th-v  were  probably  compose*!  in  thp 
y^r  of  their  publication,  during  the  first  force  of< 
hie  grief  for  tiie  Ion  of  hie  wifo  Luereria ;  and 
to  tlii.  t]io  intensity  of  their  pathos  and  tlie 
choice  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  written  j 


may  be  ascribed.  '  Superflnmina.  Babylonis.'etc., 
which  are  the  words  of  the  tineet  of  them  all, 
may  well  have  repnoented  to  himself  the  heart- 
broken composer  mourning  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  for  the  lost  wife  whom  he  had  loved  w 
long.  [He  married  again,  iu  I'eb.  15S1,  a  ricii 
widow,  Viiginia  Dormnlt] 

TTpon  these,  in  1582,  followed  the  fourth  in 
tiie  sehee  of  miMet  for  four  and  five  voices, 
a  volume  by  no  means  remarkable,  »ve  tiiat  it 
was  written  and  dedicated  to  Gr^ry  at  his 
own  request.  Palestrina  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  inferiority,  and  to  have  resolved  to 
present  the  Pontiff  with  eometiiing  more  worthy 
of  them  both.  He  accordingly  conceiv  d  the 
idea  of  compoeing  a  seriee  of  motetti  to  words 
chosen  from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  execu- 
tion of  thesi^  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
the  Great  Mass,  was  the  happiest  etfort  ot  his 
genius.  In  them  all  his  critics  and  biographers 
units  to  say  tint  he  snrpaflsedhimselC  FladNd 
with  the  glorious  sense  of  his  success,  he  carried 
the  book,  when  completed,  in  person  to  Ursgoiy, 
and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  his  chair.  It  was 
printed  by  Gardano  in  1584,  but  so  gnat  was 
its  renown  that  in  less  than  sixty  years  froin 
the  date  of  its  composition  it  had  passed  through 
tea  firash  editions  at  the  hands  ssms  bslfa* 
dozen  difTerent  publishers.  [In  1583  an  effort 
was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  his  Eioman  appointments,  and  enter  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.] 
r  Piileatrina  had  now  arrived  at  the  last  decade 
of  his  life.  In  it  we  can  trace  no  diminutioa 
of  his  industry,  no  relaxation  in  the  fibre  er 
fire  of  his  genius.  In  1584  he  published,  and 
dedicated  to  Andrea  Battore,  nephew  of  Stephen, 
King  of  Poland,  who  had  been  created  a  Car- 
dinal, his  fifth  volume  of  motetti  for  five  voioaB. 
It  i"^  T.  volmnr  of  unrqua.!  ninrit,  biit  it  rnnt^ins 
one  or  two  of  the  rarest  examples  ol  the  laastcr. 
Booh  espeolBlly  sic  those  entitled  '  Peooavi  quid 
faoiam  tibi,  o  cuatos  hominum,'  'PeccaTimoi 
cum  patribus  nostris,'  and  '  Paurit«  dieram 
meorum  Hnietur  brevL '  Baiui  admired  these 
so  extravagantly  as  to  say  that  in  writing 
them,  Palestrina  must  bavo  rnafJe  up  his  luir.'i 
to  consider  himself  the  simple  amanuemis  ol 
Ckid  1  Tilers  are  foor  diArent  sditions  of  this 
work  by  Sootto  of  Venice,  and  the'  two  by  the 
Ganlani  of  Venice  and  Rome.  To  the  sacred 
motetti  of  this  volume  are  prefixed  two  »Lx  iilar 
pieoes,  written  to  some  Lstin  elegiac  veifu^,  in 
honour  of  Prince  Battore  and  hi.s  uucli-.  The 
stylo  of  these  is  light  and  courtly  ;  rather  fit, 
says  Baini,  for  instrnments  than  the  voice ; 
and  the  rhythm  smacks  of  the  baUo.  In  the 
third  edition  of  these  motetti,  Ganiano  of 
Venice  published  a  posthumous  moujt,  '  Opem 
nobis,  o  Thoma,  porrige,'  in  order  to  ssU  his 
book  the  better. 

Palestrina  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  last- 
mentioned  volume  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  anisal 
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of  Battore,  and  his  kindness  to  him,  nuule  him 
change  his  mind.  In  order,  however,  to  atone 
for  such  a  divertiiou  of  homage,  he  sent  to 
Gregory  three  Tneeeee  for  aiz  tdicm.  Of  these 
the  first  two  wf>rp  founded  on  the  subjects  of 
his  motets  *  Vit  i  Galilaei '  and  '  Dum  oompleren- 
tor.'  They  hud  aU  the  beantiee  of  the  earUer 
works,  with  the  result  of  the  maturity  of  the 
author's  genius  and  f!t|>prience  sujx>ra'M»'d. 
The  third,  '  Te  Deum  laudamus,'  Baini  stales 
to  be  rather  hMvy,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  *  clusrrictfT  of  the  key  '  in  which  it  is-  wnttm, 
but  more  probably,  from  too  servile  au  adher- 
OBoe  to  the  fenn  titm  Ambronui  hymn  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

Abont  this  time  we  notice  traces  of  a  [)Oimlar 
desire  to  get  hold  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  Pales- 

for  instance,  of  copies  of  the  two  madrigals, 
'  Veativa  i  colli, '  and  '  Cosi  le  chiome  mie,' 
which  Viacenzo  Galilei  had  arranged  for  the 
lute.  He  printed  them  in  a  roiBoellaneous 
volume,  entitled  'Spoglia  Amonwa,'  through 
Sootto  of  Venice,  in  1685.  Gardano  of  Kwfie^ 
too,  refmblished  a  oolleotion  of  madri^ls, 
(originally  issued  in  1582),  l»y  sundry  Srfm- 
poeers,  under  the  name  of  '  Dolci  Afletti.' 
Among  thrae  there  was  one  of  Paleetrinsi^/^li 
thowwds— 

O  bclla  Ninfa  mia,  ch'  al  Tuoco  speDto 
Reniti  le  ttainimt,  aiizi  riacakli  il  gelo,  etc ; 

and  two  or  three  otiwr  etray  pteoeo  of  his  wen 

publishwl  in  like  manner  al>ont  the  same  time. 
£See  Vogel,  £ibL  der  gcd.  IVm,  Foealmus, 

In  April  1585  Gr^ory  died,  and  Was  suo- 

rpfdi  I  \:\  Sixtns  V  Palrstrinn  made  somewhat 
too  much  ba8te  to  pay  hia  homage  to  the  new 
Poiitifll    A  motetto  and  a  tnaaa— oaeh  entitM 

'  Tu  es  |>astor  oviuqi  * — v.  )!!  }i  he  sent  to  bim 
were  so  hurriedly  composed  that  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  mass  on  Trinity  Sunday,  Siztus 
•aid  a  little  bluntly,  '  II  Pierluigi  ha'dimenticato 
la  Messa  di  Paj»a  Maroelli  ed  i  Mntftti  Holla 
Cantica.'  These  regrettable  productions  would 
linve  been  well  loot  to  sight  but  for  Hie  reddeee 
brutality  of  Igino,  who,  looking  only  to  what 
money  they  would  fetch,  published  them  aftor 
hi»  father's  deAth  with  a  bold-faood  inscription 
to  Clement  VI 11.  Palestrina  atoned  for  his 
misdeed  by  writing  forthwith  thr  beautiful 
maas,  'Asaampta  eat  Maria  in  Coelum.'  This 
maaterpieoe  he  had  jut'  time  to  get  printed  olT 
without  date  or  publisher's  name — there  was 
no  time  to  make  written  copies  of  it — before 
the  feast  of  tlie  Assumption.  It  was  fierformed 
bofbn  Siztoi  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  that 
day  (August  15).  The  delight  of  the  Pontiff 
was  unbounded  ;  but  his  goodwill  took  a  form 
which  led  to  the  laat  nnpleaiant  ooonnvnotrln 
Pnlestrina'a  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  had  for  many  years  held  the  position  of 
composer  to  the  Apostolic  ChapeU   The  Pope 


now  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  him  with 
the  title  and  duties  of  Maestro.  Ho  commis- 
sioned Antonio  Boocapadale,  the  actual  Maestro, 
to  bring  abont  the  change.  At  first  nght  this 
sepins  A  '^trnn'^f  wlrction  of  an  nf^ent  ;  for  it 
was  liocca]^>adule  who  ut  all  oUiers  would  have 
to  aoffer  by  hie  own  eaooeea.  It  is  of  conne 
possible  tliat  a  promise  of  some  higher  prefer- 
ment may  have  purcha.Hed  his  o-ssistanee.  He 
that  as  it  may,  he  seems  to  have  set  to  work 
with  a  will.  Taking  Tommaso  Benignl,  one  of 
the  junior  sinp^frs,  \::tn  hi^  rnnfidcnf'n.  hf  em- 
ployed him  to  sound  his  bretitren.  iknigni 
in  a  short  tfma  maonnced  that  there  waa  a 
respectable  number  of  the  college  who  favoured 
the  Po|)e'8  views.  The  event  proved  that 
Beuigui  either  misled  his  employer,  or  was 
himself  purposely  deceived  by  tiioae  to  whom 
he  s}>oke,  or  else  that  he  augured  too  freely 
from  one  or  two  stray  expressiona  of  halt- 
goodwill.  In  any  case,  his  report  waa  ao 
encouraging  that  Boc(*a{ta<iule  called  a  meeting 
,  of  the  college,  at  which  he  I  ro'if  fml  the  snbjeet. 
^  He  was  astonished  to  tiiid  aa  opposition  so 
liirong,  and  ezprened  with  eo  aradb  warmth, 
^jUiat  he  hot  only  desiated,  but  to  shield  himself 
hr  disingenuously  laid  the  whole  rMponsibtlity  < 
ifif  16a  overtoree  upon  Pateatrina,  Ilia  singers 
Y>robibly  knew  better  than  either  to  beUtve  or 
to  pretend  to  disbelieve  him.  But  they  gave 
vent  to  their  displeasure  by  ini|x>sing  a  tine 
npon  the  unfortunate  BenignL  At  a  subae* 
qucnt  meeting  Roecapadule,  remorseful  that  his 
emissary  should  be  made  a  scapegoat,  begged 
him  off,  telling  his  comrades  that  they  had  not 
possessed  themselTes  of  the  true  story.  Benigni 
was  accortliriLdy  excused  his  fine  ;  but  the  Pope, 
who  had  become  highly  incensed  at  the  inde- 
pendent aetion  of  his  choir,  waa  not  appeaoed 
by  their  clemency.  He  immediately  struck  off 
the  list  of  singers  four  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  opposition.  Two  of  these  he 
subsequently  restored  ;  but  the  other  two  re- 
njained  y»ennanent  victims  to  their  expression 
of  a  tealousy  the  vitality  of  which  was  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  thenuelTea,  but  to  the  whole  body 
to  which  they  belonged.  Palestrina,  in  order 
to  show  a  generous  content  with  his  old  jiosi- 
tion  of  Oompositorc  to  the  chuir,  imiiiediately 
dowsted  it  with  three  new  masses,  two  for  0ve 
vnices,  and  another  for  six '  ;  and  so  fln  iv 
honour  upon  himself  by  an  act  of  courtesy  to 
thoae  by  whom  a  well^deaerved  honour  had 
been  so  churlishly  denied  to  him. 

In  the  same  year,  1686,  he  jiaid  to  Cesare 
Colonna,  Prine«  of  Palestrina,  the  homage  of  a 
dedication.  It  was  of  hia  second  volume  of 
njadrigals  for  four  voices.  Some  of  these  are 
the  best  of  his  secular  works.  Not  so  is  hia 
contribation  to  a  volnine  of  sonnets  by  Znccatini, 
written  in  honour  of  the  marrbge  ct  Vnanmao 


•><ii\rr  R/wiiiB.'  Ktiil  'O  nvi-rum  0— Tlllllll.' bsth  nCflV%< 
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de'  Medioi  and  Buuioa  Cappello,  and  pat  to 
miuio  by  diflermt  oompoaen.  Whether  or  not 
he  aet  himaelf  deliberately  to  write  down  to  the 

level  of  the  jtoetaster's  words,  as  liaini  suggests, 
or  whether,  as  was  natural,  tiiey  only  failed  to 
inspire  him,  it  ia  not  wwth  while  to  inquire. 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  Zuccarini  and  the 
oooaaion  got  all  that  they  deeerved  bat  no 
more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death  the  matoriala  for 
his  biography  resolve  theniHelves  into  a  catalogue 
of  publications  and  dedications.  In  1587  and 
1588,  in  answer  to  the  persistent  solioitations  of 
Sixtns  v.,  who  liad  tirfd  of  the  IjAinenta/ioni  of 
CSirpentrasBO,  he  wroto  a  series  of  three  to  take 
their  plaoe  in  th»  Mnrioas  of  tk«  Holj  Wetk. 


rAi.KsrKi.v A  IN  l.'l"'.'. 


[See  L>a.MKNTATiON.H,  vul.  ii.  p.  626.1  In  15f9 
he  amuiged  •  hMrmoBised  Wsioii  or  the  Lntin 
Hynmal  for  the  wlioln  yc.ir.  Tlii.'*  work  waa 
also  undertaken  at  the  iostanoe  of  iiixtus.  Its 
utility  was  interrupted  for  a  time  when  in  1681 
Urban  Yill.  ha^l  the  words  of  the  Hymnal 
revised  and  reducfd  to  correct  Latin  and  metrical 
exactness.  Tliis  reform,  by  no  means  uuueedet^ 
didoMted  altogether  the  setting  of  Plalsstrina. 
Urban  therefore  ordered  his  music  to  be  re- 
arranged in  its  turn  to  lit  the  amended  words. 
This  was  done  by  Naldini,  OaoosreUl,  Landi, 
and  AUegri,  and  «  mm  edition  of  the  words 
and  music  tf^ther  was  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1644.    [See  Hymn,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.] 

While  w»  Hymnal  was  yet  in  type  Sixtns 
died.  Ho  was  succecde<l  by  Urlian  VII.,  who 
only  reigned  thirteen  daya.  Urban's  successor 
was  Or^ry  XIV.,  to  wwrn  Paleitrina  straight- 
way inscribed  a  volame  oontaining  fifteen 
motetti  for  mx  and  eight  voices,  a  seqnenza— 
the  Magnificat — and  a  setting  of  the  '  8tabat 
]latsr,'Mih  finr  eight  voices.  This  hook,  other- 
wiae  excellent,  is  marred  by  the  presence  of  an 
eaily  production,  the  seventh  of  the  motetti 
for  six  inoiosB,  '  Tkadent  onim  tos,'  wliieh  is  nn- 
\v<  >rthy  of  his  old  sge,  being  cramped  and  strained 
by  the  leading  atriqgi  ct  hia  early  training. 


The  mototti  for  eight  Toioea  are  alao  all  inferior. 
One  of  tiuMB,  naimd  *Bt  aalnilabant  gantea  in 

lumine  tuo,'  is  intended  unworthily  to  form  tto 
second  part  of  that  named  '  Surge,  illuminare 
Jerusalem'  in  the  volume  dedicated  to  th« 
Dnka  of  Ferrara.  The  Magnificat  is  also  belsv 
the  average  of  his  work.  But  the  true  re-lo  m- 
ing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  'Stab&t  Mater.' 
Dr.  Hnrne/a  adifiiratfcm  of  this  waa  WmittsM 
He  obtained  a  sight  and  copy  of  it  thx«N^  tka 
oelebrate<l  singer  Santarelli,  and  had  it  pn'nt^ 
in  England  along  with  the  rest  of  the  mu-s*e 
for  the  Holy  Week  used  in  the  Cappella 
AjK)stolir:i.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and 
was  edited,  with  marks  of  expressioa,  etc,  fay 
no  leas  a  penon  than  Biehaid  Wagner.  TW 
rest  of  this  volume  remains  in  the  Vatican 
CoUeotion,  and  was  printed  for  the  firvt  tin.- 
in  ftiU  as  vol.  vi.  of  the  edition  of  Breiiku|<i'  ^ 
Hartel. 

Old  as  Palestrina  now  was,  work  followed 
work  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  1591 
ha  sent  hia  fifth  ^lone  of  naases  to  WiUiaa  Y., 

Doke  of  Bavaria  ;  it  contains,  amongst  others, 
the  two  entitled  '  .£tenia  Christi  munera  '  and 
'  Isto  Confessor,'  which  are  very  widely  known 
in  modem  times.  In  the  same  year  he  wroto 
and  dedicated  to  Gregory  XIV.  a  book  contain- 
ing sixteen  arrangements  of  the  '  Magnificat.' 
Eight  of  theoe  were  upon  tiw  first,  tidrd,  fiftik, 
seventh,  and  ninth,  and  eight  upon  the  alter- 
nate verses  of  the  canticle.  The  ssoond  of 
them  especially  took  the  fancy  of  Dr.  Barney, 
who  gives  it  very  high  praise.  In  1593,  to 
Antonio  Abbot  of  Baume  in  Franche  Comte, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Kome  during  the 
troobleB  in  Vnarn  and  Geraiany,  ba  dedicated 
a  series  of  'OfTertoria,'  for  five  voices,  for  the 
whole  year.  In  the  same  year,  too,  he  publiahed 
a  volame  of  *  litaniee,*  for  (Soar  Tcieea,  and  his 
sixth  volume  of  Masses  for  four  and  five  Toioea, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
who  had  made  him  director  of  hia  concerts. 
Bnt  the  end  of  this  indefatigable  Ufe  waa  aft 
hand.  In  January  1594  he  issued  his  l.i^t 
publication.  It  was  a  collection  of  thirty 
'  Madrigali  spiritnali,'  for  five  voices,  in  honov 
of  t)ie  Virgin,  dsdicated  to  the  young  Cmnd 
r)u('h«'H.s  of  Tuscany,  wife  of  Ferdinand  de' 
Mudici.  He  had  also  begun  to  print  his 
seventh  volame  of  msssss  to  ba  dediBated  to 
Clement  VIII.,  tlic  last  of  the  Poi>es  who  had 
the  honour  of  befriending  him.  But  while  the 
work  was  atiU  in  the  press  he  waa  oeiaed  with 
a  pleoriay,  against  the  lu  iit(  iios.s  of  which  his 
septuagenarian  constitution  had  no  power  to 
cont«ud.  THe  took  to  hia  bed  on  Jan.  26, 
1594,  and  died  on  FsK  S.  When  he  felt  his 
end  approaching  he  sent  for  Filippo  Ncri.  hia 
friend,  admirer,  counsellor,  and  confeaaor  of 
many  years,  and  for  Igino,  the  ade  and 
wretohed  inheritor  of  his  name.  As  the  saint 
and  the  aoapcgraoa  stood  hj  hia  bed,  he  aaid 
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simply  to  the  latter,  •  My  son,  I  leave  behind 
me  many  of  my  works  still  unpublished  ;  but 
thanka  to  the  generosity  of  my  benefactors,  the 
Abbot  of  Bauine,  tlic  C\'iniiiial  Aldobrandini, 
and  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tosoany,  I 
leaT6  with  them  noncy  enough  to  get  them 
printed.  I  charge  you  to  see  this  done  with 
all  sp^ed,  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  lor  the  worship  of  His  holy  teniple."!  He 
then  dismissed  him  with  a  blessing  which  he 
hail  not  merited,  and  spent  the  remaining 
twenty-four  hours  of  hia  life  in  the  company  of 
the  saintly  Neri 

The  forcing  aooomrt  will  httte  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  immense  number  of  Palestrinu's 
works.  The  list  of  the  complete  critical 
edition  *  of  Measrs.  Breitkopf  4;  ^Mel  eonteine 
ninety-three  Masses,  of  which  twelve  were  never 
before  printed.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  are  for 
fear  Toioet,  twenty-eight  for  fire,  twenty-one 
for  six,  and  five  §m  eight  voices.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  sixty-three  motets  for  four 
voices,  fifty- two  for  five,  eleven  for  six,  two  for 
•mn,  ferty'ievea  for  eight,  and  four  finr  twelve 
voices.  A  large  number  of  these  have  a  second 
part  of  equal  length  with  the  first  The 
Hymna  for  the  whole  year,  for  fonr  Toioee,  are 
forty- fire  in  niunber  ;  and  the  OiTertoriee,  for 
five  voices,  are  sixty-eight.  Of  Lamentations 
for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  there  are  three 
books ;  of  Utaaiea  for  four  and  six  veiees, 
three  books  ;  of  Magnificats  for  four,  five,  six, 
and  eight  voices,  two  books ;  of  Madrigals  for 
four  voices,  with  Rioercari,  two  books ;  and  of 
Madrigals  for  five  voices,  two  books. 

Alfieri's  edition,  forming  jwirt  of  his  •  Raccolta 
di  Muaica  Sacra '  (lithc^aphed,  in  large  folio,  at 
RoBie>X  is  in  seven  voul — ^voL  L  nine  Massee ; 
vol.  ii.  Motets  for  five  voioea ;  vol.  iii.  Hymni 
totiua  anni ;  vol.  iv.  Lamentations,  three  books  ; 
vot  V.  Otfertoria  totiua  anni ;  voL  vi  Motets 
for  six,  seven,  and  sight  volosa ;  voL  viL  Motets 
and  Magnificats. 

The  'Muaioa  Divina'  of  Proeke  and  Pustet 
eontaina  nine  Masses  (inelnding  *  Assam  pta,' 
'Tu  es  Petrus,'  '  Dum  complerentur '),  nineteen 
motets,  one  Magnificat,  four  Hymns,  three 
Lamentations,  one  Miserere,  one  Impropcria, 
one  Benedictos,  and  one  Litany  [see  ante,  ppw 
329,  330].  Five  Masses  and  twenty  Motets, 
edited  by  Laiage,  are  published  in  8vo,  by 
Laoner  of  Paris.  A  lai^  vohnne,  edited  by 
J.  M.  Capes  and  published  by  Novello  in  1847, 
contains  four  Masses,  three  Lamentations,  three 
Chants,  tivo  Motets,  and  two  Hymns.  The 
volnmea  of  the  Motett  Society  contain  fifteen 
motets,  vdth  English  words.  [See  Motktt 
Society,  anUf  p.  276.1  Numerous  pieces  are 
inelnded  in  the  Oolleotlmis  of  Ohoron,  Hnllah, 

■bUoaUon  ot  thl»  adiUoa  «M  btgoB  In  1BS2,  with  k  t*Iwm 
~  ,  von  WHt,  ma4  6  voIqidm 


the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  Bochlits,  Schleainger, 

and  others. 

The  materials  for  this  article  have  been 
derived  from  the  Histories  of  Burney  and 
Hawkins ;  F^tis's  Biographic  des  Alusiciens ; 
bat  espeetally  ftom  Baini's  Mmerit  atorieo- 
critiche  ddla  vita  e  delT  oprre  di  Giovanni 
Pkrluigi  da  Palest rina ,  etc.  (2  vols.  4  to,  Rome, 
1 828),  with  the  useful  resuiiU  of  Handler  and 
Kieaewetter(Leipdg,1884).  [TheJrtreA«ntAu«i. 
kali$ehea  Jakrbuch,  1894,  p.  86  ;  the  QiuUcr^ 
LexUeon,  and  many  other  sources,  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  wneetions  of  the  above  article.] 
The  head  of  Palestriim  ^'ivcu  on  the  preceding 
page — the  only  eontemjtorary  |)ortrait  known 
— is  an  exact  facsimile  of  a  |K>rtion  of  the 
Ihontispisoe  of  his  *Fint  Book  of  Massss* 
(Rome,  ir)72),  representing  the  great  musician 
handing  his  book  to  the  Po|)e,  engraved 
from  ^e  oopy  of  that  work  in  the  British 
Muaeoni.  n.  h.  p. 
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I.  Oticlul  K«lltioiu  Id  Chixmoloficai  Order. 

Mttmrytm.  IJber  I..  dediokUd  to  fop*  Jullua  III.,  mnUlnlii« 
oricliukllr  Ova  in»w :  4  a  4.  '  Kae*  Baowdo*  MaviiaJi.'  'O 
rt(*m  ccmH.'  '  Vlrtuta  mi><n«.' '  a«br1«l  ArchMiceJiu ' ;  I  at, 
'  Ad  coonun  acnl.'  A  Ut«r  •ditlon  of  INl  oontAlna  two  tnor* : 
1  a  5.  '  Pro  d«filiicii«' ;  1  a  S,  'Mine  Nomine.' 

n  yrimo  liiro  lii  Madri0tdl.  without  dnllestlon.  cuntatalBS 
ortfliially  ZJ  n.  a  4.  tbe  lut  l>Fiii«;  r.  itina  In  tix  ImSI  Z 
later  ediUoD  in  1084  addad  one  mure,  malitnc  !B  a. 

Uber  I  .dedtetadtoSMaltonedi  Ouvl. 

of  o«tu,  cmUiatef  16  n.  ■  4. 
JUiaiirum,  Uber  II.,  dedlcetwt  to  Pblllp  1 1  <>f  H^aIh.  c.  i.tAia. 
iDf  Mvco  pieiuM :  4  a  4.  '  IM  Beete  VlrglDc,'  '  invtoU^* 
'SlMRMKlne.  '  Adfugaa*:  SaOb *AsptMMatta%*  ~~ 
Btefee':  I  a«, 'PepeoMereclH.' 

Mittfttorum.  yiiii*  iMirtIm  S.  jxtrthn  8.  parflm  7  CM 
riniinfur,  LltxT  I  ,  dr<liakt««l  to  the  ('&i<llfuil  af 
HIppollto  d'  K«t«,  contniii*  24  n.  n  5.  7  a  7. 

MUuirum.  Liber  III.,  il<Mltc«t<«l  ti>  >'hilit>  II  of  Ppa.ln.  con> 
tktntnieifht  wiimbi  :  4  «  4,  'Bucm  In  atlutci.'  '  l*riml  toni.' 
'  Breria,' '  O*  WmU  'j  S  •  S. '  L'boaitoe  arni«,'  '  Keplaetur  oa 
meum ' i  SaS.  'Da  Mte  V|i«liia.' '  Vi  n  ml  fa  •cfla.' 
MotHtorum  fuat  parttm  S,  partim  S,  parttm  8  voclhut  ctmH- 
nunfur,  Uber  II..  dcd(eat«d  to  Uuk*  Wllliant  nl  Mmitua, 
oontalning  17  n.  a  0,  of  whieh  tliraa  an  bj  two  toiw  and  ft 
lmMM*«flM«MM;Sa.«S,a<«lUih«MtVtk«r  ' 
a<  MagMaa ;  •■S  4  a.  •  a 

Mntttorum  f*ta«  parUm  B.  parHm  %  J|«Mll  S  fM 

nuntur,  Uber  in.,  dadloatwl  tu  AHH 
contAlnina  IBd.  aS,ta6,Saa 

/l^r«mailSr»4»4ra<r»wHaci«iitM«»ac<.dadlc»tadtoJM— 
Baonoompaciil.  Itaka  e(  aotm,  eontalu  twantjr-ats  apMtoal 
madrlgati,  beflnnlnf  with  leTen  of  the '  Vetyliil '  of  Patrardi. 

all  a  a. 

Mottttorum  a^atwtr  ronhut  partim  plena  roc*  tt 
paribus  «>r4Mu,  »Uo  dedicated  to  Ja^omo  Bu 
contalnj  U  &.,  ol  which  11  are  for  equal  volcei. 

Mitiarum.Uh.  IV.. dedicated  to Po|»c (irtyory  XIIL. eontalM 
4  a  4.  '  Landa  Blon,'  *  Prlml  toaL,'  '  Jnu  noetra  redaxnptJo,' 
■  L'htimme  artn<  ■  (Dorian  ruixlf  I ;  3a8,  '  ErljM' m».' '  BrcunHa,' 
'  i)  iiM^tiuni  iny«t*rluin.' 

Mot0ttQntm  fuin^u*  roc..  Ubar  IV.  ex  Oantjcie  CaatlooruiB, 
MtauM  lo  Pop*  OiagarT  Xin.|OTaMw 
ifHiWiniiii  •  *M..  Ubar  V..  4mmttt  to ' 
nephew  at  «te        fl(  IwinS,  mMm  M      Ii«  Sii»  •! 
which  umMlM  ti  -   -  - 

fainily. 

/( teoanrfo  (ttrw  Si  JfWHIpaM  a  fuatro  woH,  

CeMire  Coloiina,  Vrtaea  of  PaXaatrtaa.  mrntalpa  9  Ih  a  4 

tamrntnttnnum.  Lib.  I.,  4  voe,.  < 
Bfmni  lotitu  anni  ....  4  1 
Blxtu*  v.,  coataiiie  46  n.  a  44. 

(In  IM4  a  new  edition  ot  tllla  book  waa  pnbllahed  at 
Antwerp  by  order  ami  at  the  exprMe  nf  Pope  Urban  VIII.. 
with  th*  texit  »lt»ii-<l  In  u-nirruince  with  th»  Breviary  of 
lai.  The  teat  ten  hymoa  were  left  out  and  two  otaeia 
■  thai 


lasoi 


un. 


tnuarum.  lib.  V..  dedleated  to  Mlw  WnUan  of  Bawte. 
Count  PalaUne  of  the  Rhine,  eoBtaiiia  four  OMMM  •  < 
* Aetema Chriati  Mnnera,'  'Jura  Chrlatna  aatra  aaeendm^* 
*  PanU  auem  tf  o  dabo.'  '  Irlt  (Vinfeuur ' ;  9  a  B.  '  NifT*  MB/ 
'  Bient  llUam  tntar  nitDae ' :  1  a  A.  '  Naaea  U  gtoi*  I  ' 

  lib.  I.,  

mafalSaalB 
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IBM  (MkrtoHa  Miut  anni  itcuitdum  tametat  Kamana*  »ccUiUu 
iwiwHwiliii—  •  M&  tmttmwittm.  iMIkmlM  te  ttw  AbM 
JmMm  dvBMiiM,  kppauwl  In  t«»  parte,  eontalBlnt  lofHIiM' 

M  B.  a  B. 

Un.  LUaniati  Dtip'irtxi'  r<r/wii>  /K  ir  m  lac-llu  tcyrirtiilU  S.  /livfirii 
tMfu*  dietttU  Mnelmuntur.  ooutalua  tm  UtAolai,  or  ntbrr 
tva  UUslM  IB  VMta  «dl  •  4  «tth  aa'Aiw  1IM1»'  a  « 
In  Mcli. 

Un-i.  Miuarum.  Ub.  Vt..  dadicsted  to  CurdtMl  AlMcMtdlno. 
CftiiUliu  4  a  4,  '  DIaa  Baoctiflwtaa.'  '  In  te  DoiilM  mfsvl.' 
'8tne  yoinlne'  lor  'Ja  luU  dMh«rit4« 'Q«M  nolehn'; 

1  a  S.  '  IhlaxI  quoiilun':  I  a  6,  '  Av«  MiirU  (thU  laat  maai 
WW  not  In  the  flnt  •diUoa  of  Book  VI.  u  amncad  bjr 
PikleaUtnA  bimMlf  bafora  hladaatb.  butkppcftn  In  thaatoond 
adition  ptiMiahad  at  Vcniea  In  lOM). 
fh-lli  Wndrignli  Sp4rUuali  <l  eimfur  mei.  lib.  IL. 
t)i'- 1  )r«n<l  iJiirheu  uf  Tua>:ai.n7.  Cbriatlna  of  LoilMM^ 
to  Fardlnaad  da'  Madid,  oontalna  90  n.  •  ft. 
mmm  iwi.  UK  TU..  -  - 
rtipaOtaMBt  Vni..  ooatataa  S  •  4  *  Aw  lUrte.'  • 
Mcritla.'  '  Rmandamaa' ;  S  a  S,  'Saoardoa  at  Pmitilex,' 
■a  paator  oviutn.' 

HHL  jriMarwn,  Ub.  VIII.,  eooUlna  3a  4i, '<!«•>»  dlcuntbommea.' 

'Dma  aaaat  aaatmna  poaUfaat';  S  a     'O  aidBiinbUa  eotn- 

nardttin.'  '  Mcmor  aato ' ;  t  «  S,  *  Dam  eoaiplamntur,' 

'  Samrdutaa  UointnL' 
Un.  Ml— arum.  Lib.  IX.,  oontatna  t  a  4,  '  Ava  Rcfina  coalorum.' 

'  Venl  aiioiiu  ChriiU  ' ;  9a  ft,  '  Veatitrft  I  cnttl,'  'Sina  noalua' ; 

2  a  4,  '  III  t<>  IKjmlne  aperari,'  '  Tr  I>rum  Uudainua.' 

laOO.  Miutirum,  LIh.  X.,  contains  9  a  4.  'lu  lllo  tcmixm,'  'OU 
fa  cbl  mlicbhs  i Am  ' ;  8  a  S,  '  Patra  aaocta.'  '  O  Virgo  altuul 
at  matar ' ;  2  u  A,  '  <JulDtt  tonl,'  *  lUniulna  ocaloa  mrua.' 
1000.  Mutarum.  Mb  XI  .  ccntaliu  1  •  4,  •  Damndlt  AMrilu'i 
2  a  .t,  '  HvKlna  covll.'  -guand*  hwlBIVml't  t«ll  'WUtI 
Tool,'  '  Alma  Redemptoria.' 

Jhmmnttm,  Ub  XII.,  oontataa  t  m  *,  *Ba|llfte«NU,'  'O  m 
glairtM':  3  a  5.  ■  AioandoMl  Pktnn.'  *9aal  •  U  p4*  fnud' 

Moor' :  3  a  «.  'To  aa  Patrua.'  '  Vlrl  Oalllaci.' 
,  JfiaMirHm,  Ub.  XIII.,  cotiUloa  4  a  8,  '  lAud«t«  PontlnQm,' 
'  HodIa  Chriataa  natoa,' '  Vratraa  anlm  mo  aaemt,' '  Ooofltabor 
UbL'  Tha  mam  'Oonfltobof'tod  hmm  twwjpwrty  pwMI^ 
aapantalr  hy  8<x>tt«  la  Vrales  In  IBM. 
m%  The  c«labrat«il  mitaa  a  9.  '  Aunmptaeat  Marta,'  oompoaad  and 
praaantad  to  th«  Papal  Chapel  In  IBM.  «a«  not  thrn  printe<l. 
M  Balni  aajra,  bat  waa  0DI7  printa<l  aoina  tliua  after  Iflll 
|WD— ding  to  Mabarll. 

Otbar  worka  of  Palaatrina  which  appaarad  in  hU  Ufatlma  or 
ahortljr  after  his  daath  ara 

1.  Over  fortjr  madrtiTKl*  which  »pp«»r«.1  In  Tarlon»  collections 
Iniin  1M4  Ui  IBSi,  of  wht<  h  thirty  five  hitire  been  m'osered  eumpleta 
with  all  their  parts,  and  are  now  reiiubllabatl  in  thacouplataadltlun 
of  Braitkopf  »  lUrt«l.  Among  them  owy  ka  mnUonad  m  tmaaun 
a  4  io  fourteen  parte,  apfieadad  origlaaUy  Ut  Uw  'Baeond  Book  of 
MadrlgaU '  of  Cyprian  4a  laNii  IWi       •  %  aouyaMd  to  eom- 

meinonte  the  victory  a(  IitBMta^  UHi  0M( 

rri«nM  Oi  Oori.  IMS. 

trfiMMlata««MitlBL  _^    

a.  Ttafaa  ooatribaUoM  to  'Tarvrfo  iHtatto  MritiMto.'  MHL  taS. 

I  <i  4  prf'rM<^l  w  th  lilt*  or  eemhalo  aoxvnijianlment. 

4.  Thrr*  Ki  uts  .mil  a  litany  a  H  puhlliihi^i  111  K.  Conitjintlnrs 
eollactluna  1614  and  IftW,  including  the  famous  '  Kratraa  ago  aalm ' 
;  III  tka  -arTleaa  of  Xaandr  Thwadar. 


im. 


famous  '  Btabat  Mater '  a  8, 


the*  ImpvtiperlA,' 


^«  .    .  - 

pubtltbad  hy  Dr.  Burnejr  In  1771  fmm  a  Mrt.  rupr  prtaaBtad  to  him 
by  HaiiUralll.  a  aingar  in  the  t^ipat  Chaiwl.  Dr.  Bura^  pMhUea- 
tlon  was  entitled  La  Mmtea  UMIa  aHtinutna  Hanta. 

VL  FaaviomLT  o»niw.i— «d  Woua  ftom  the  MB.  ebotr-books  of 
the  aixtlne  Chapal  and  otfcgr  Anhlvaa.  now  lor  the 

Ural  Une  printed  la  tha  aaaiitote  adlltea  U  Bntl 


iattel.«*tte«b^Jh.  da  Wttft,  ] 


mU  Bnttkoaif  * 

fer»r<  " 

1.  TailTCBMiii  M  teltewa:  m  Mated  IMQ  'Blaa  Utalo'  a  > 
Iwhldi  mar.  bowrrar.  tear  tha  titl*  *  BMadlete,'  aa  baing  baaed  on 

jo*r|uln'ii  motet  a  A.  '  Beneillcta  «a  coelomtn  reglna'i ;  i2l  two  \>t*~ 
•tiitc'l  {■>  '  tie  lU^ul  Chapel  In  1571,  '  Beatas  Laurent! u> '  <i  C.  '  Vmi 
Creator  apiritos'  a  (SI  thraa  presauted  to  the  Papal  Chapel. 
Wmm,  •«iilaaMaa^«i*Oa>ai«m  aanvlvlna' m  sT'Baaa  ago 
Aaaaaa* •  • :  wlwaaaMnafeaat IBM,  •  Pktar Heater ' •<  •  Amcm 
aaatram'  •  S ;  IS)  thraa  maaae*  cotnpoMol  for  the  chapel  of  tha  Duke 
9t  Alteampa,  'Tu  aa  Patnu'  a  6.  'In  tii;\J<jrihqa  dopliclbus'  a  4, 
*In  mlnorlbos  daplldbua'  a  4;  (6)  a  'Slue  tituio'  a  d,  which  la 
haaed  on  tha  aama  theroea  aa  '  Miasa  PrImI  tool,'  1870. 

X  Over  sixty  undoubtedly  genuine  motets  a  4A  bcetdea  a  large 
number  •loub'.ful  or  unautbanticatMl.  There  are  also  S  a  13,  or  for 
three  rholn  a  4.  of  which,  however,  the  parts  for  the  Ihli'd  choir 
h««<'  Ven  lout,  but  have  \ttn  fMIM  np  by  M  HaUar.  A  'Btabat 
MutT  >i  12.  attrit'  t.-l  t.,  P  .l.  ttnna.  i«  In-llerad  hf  fMaha  and 
Ambrue  to  be  tha  cumposlUon  of  Kellce  Anerio. 

1.  Thraa  fnithar  booke  of  lAmentaUoaa  a  M,  haMaa  a  Urn 
itngle  tMBantettoaa  and  Kragmeots. 

4  Two  further  booka  of  MagniScala  a  S-9,  earXcr  and  more 
elaborate  rtimpoaltloni  than  tboae  published  In  1901.  Also  two 
•ingle  MagnlAcata  a  4,  one  for  eanal  voleaa,  and  one  a  8  for  two 
oholn  with  all  tha  vaMa  i—ipaaaii. 

A.  Kight  Uteniae  a  M  (' Da  &    M.' and  *  Baeroaane 

ria'i*e,'  rlc.  \ 

Twenty  hymns  a  4-8.  and  varkiiis  neltitii;^  of  the 
and  '  Beoe<llctus.'  and  the  Kesponxirlnni  '  UUrra'  (the  Responaoria 
tor  Holy  Week  are  now  known  to  l>e  \ty  lnge«nerli. 

7.  Two  aaU  of  UxUeae  ■  Kiceroart  a  4  tattrlbntad  to  Paleatriaa), 
OMMtttlad'ZIlHntalaapfalaaaala';  thaalhar.  'VUI  aapia 
laTanJ.' 

There  is  no  need  now  to  spe<'lfy  the  rarlcnis  modem  editiona  of 
Paleatrlna's  works  for  pr«ctir»l  use,  but  ((jccLiI  mention  may  he 
ma.de  of  Mim  Ora«a«]r'a  adaptatioaa  of  aooia  of  the  beat  maaaaa  and 


ttw  iVftaiaf  the  Ka«liah  Church.  althet«h  araa  thara.  than  la  aa 


PALLAVICINI,  Carlo,  hm  bam  at  BMcit. 

He  composM  no  less  than  twenty-one  operaa  or 
'  draiume  per  muaica,'  which  were  perfocmed  at 
Venice  between  1666  and  1687.  He  lived  liiit 
at  SaI6,  and  was  married  to  Giulia  Roaai,  of 
Padua.  At  Padua,  March  21,  1672,  hia  son 
Stefauo  Benedetto  was  borii,  who  later  furnUbed 
the  taxt  oX  man  than  one  opera,  and  alao  wrote 
a  Diaeono  della  miuiea  (Algarotti,  Delle  aprrr 
del  S.  B.  P.,  1744>  Carlo  Pallavicini  west 
Tor  a  whfle  to  Yanioe,  but  fiom  \Wt  to  IfTt 
he  was  at  Dresden,  fliat  aa  one  of  the  vice-capell- 
meister,  and  then  as  capellmeister  to  Johann 
Oeorg  II.  of  Saxonj.  Lindau  {Ge^ch,  l>retdt\ 
1862)  nentionB  tha  oapcUmawtar  PkOaiieiai 
being  one  of  the  company  at  a  private  celebra- 
tion of  mass  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Dresden 
on  April  6,  1673.  But  he  appeare  to  ha^ 
returned  to  Venice  shortly  afterwards,  for  io 
the  autumn  of!  674  hi.s  o]>oras,  which  had  ceased 
since  1667,  reoommeuced  at  the  theatres  there. 
Early  in  1686  Johann  Geoiv  III.,  tha  aon  ef 
his  former  i»tron,  invited  hira  to  return  to 
Dresden  in  order  to  place  the  Italian  opera  oa 
a  satisfactory  footing ;  presumably  he  made  bat 
flying  visits  there,  but  on  Jan.  1, 1687,  he  «-as 
formally  apjX)iiit<><l  *  Camerae  ac  theatralis 
musioae  Praefectum'  (Fiiiatenau,  Zur  Ottek. 
d€r  MMk,  1861,  p.  291).  Ho  noeivod  leave 
to  visit  Venice  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
hut  very  shortly  after  his  return  to  Dresden  die-i 
on  Jan.  29,  1688,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  4, 
in  the  Kloster  Marienatain. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of 
Pallavicini'a  earlier  works  being  performed  at 
Dresden,  two  of  Ids  later  openw  www  eertainly 
first  prodnoed  there,  in  1687  and  1689. 
Fiirstenau,  comparing  his  music  with  that  of 
Bontempi,  bis  fellow -worker,  tlifnka  that  b« 
showa  mora  faeUi^  in  his  traatmont  of  SMlody 
anrl  rhythm  and  in  his  use  of  the  limite<l  in- 
strumental resources  at  his  command.  As  a  rale 
only  string  instruments,  trum|ietd,  and  drums 
formed  the  orcheatia  for  the  ritomelli  or  abort 
symph(»nie8  interspersed  between  the  songs : 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  '  L'Amazxone  Corearm, 
no  mention  ii  made  in  tha  eoora  of  fho  inatn* 
raents  required  for  the  j>erformance.  TTie 
following  list  of  the  operas  performed  at  Venice 
is  taken  from  Bonlini's  Glorie  dclia  poesia^ 
Venice,  circa  1782,  and  Galvani'a  /  leain 
mugieali  di  Veruzia,  Milan,  1878  : — 

ISSa'Il  IVnietrio,'  also  'L'  Aorellaoo,'  teit  hy  Olannma  dsT 
AniJi'lo.  «t  tiie  Teatni  B.  Mul**.     MS  »oor*  oC  the  •  vrrnr 
In  the  ltbtaT7  of  8.  Marco,  Ve«>la^  No.  dOB  (WM.  / 
wMMfeaH,  Veaaala.  UHBI. 

1687.  '  n  Tlranno  mnlllato  dair  anoNb  orwo  fl  Ifai^i.' 
lilo  Fanatlnl.  at  the  Tnttm  OrlmaDO  de'  W  Qhx  a.  \ 

IfiTS.  '11  l>i.»'lo«lano;  by  Mutti-.  Norl«.  at  8S  Oi.\  e 
soorea  at  8.  Maroo,  Venice.  Nol  dOS;  and  at  Moda 

ICTa  'awa  tm  IWIb»'  tarO.  9,      ml.  at es.  Ola,  a 
aagTCaasa  VanObTiialMk  Hoa.  dltaad  did. 

ISn.  *n  Oailano,'  by  M .  Norls.  at  S8.  Olo.  e  ISok>.  An  a«it<«rari 
aoora  at  tha  Vienna  Imperial  Ll>>rary.  No.  16.4S)  i)laat(iMi'> 
CM.^  Ma  aeon  at  a  Mam,  Vaalca.  Ii<k  41*;  aart  ad  tha 
nonlamaADBMdM.  Vabim 
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>H  Vmp— tottc'  hr  a.  C  Oomdl.  vm  pantomad  At  th* 
ofMnin*  <■(  lb»  mw  Tnti*  Oilwu  41  •>  Olow  CM*  ' 
«nd  a^Ua  bi  Jin  m.  aoMW     1Mh»  aai  aft 

a.  tan.  it  «m  p»i<oi— d  ■*  th«  itMiiM  oph»  Bom*  ib 

Leipsld,  aod«r  thr  <llrvrtii>n  of  N.  A.  BtrunKk.    'I^  Amuool 

nell    1K>1>-  fortunaU'.'  pnrlf^ui'  »n'l  thrr*-  urta  by  Pliviolt. 

A  Qom  of  Ui»  lifarvtto.  pabUab«d  ml  JWiu,  ta  In  Um  Ubfmrr 
In  rii—ti.  Ml  MUlMBo^blro  iM  111. 

Hand  Oontiulnt.  Pror.  dl  H  Mnn-o  I'  anDo 
Oktf.f.  Th»  MS  i>.tirr  M»ri<i. 
Ma~a4  Act  II..  Hovite  IX..  »  k>1o  »tth  rltoriMaU 
lor  'tra»lw  •  tUnpMM'  wlU  b*  loond  Id  H.  Oolclwhinldt* 
mm*im  mar  0«m*.  4«p  /laL  Optr.,  Uipctc  IWl.  BsUm*. 
p.  «B. 

■  McmUda,'  by  PWtoU.  ftt  the  Trntro  VeadnmlDO  dl  BftO 
BUvktoTP.    M&  •oora  at  K.  lUrDO.  Venicn.  Na  417. 

'  Bami&no,  ovcro  11  roBcrlor  Iropoavibila^'  by  M.  Malik  it 

88-  Uio.  •>  Paolo.    MM.  aoiT  at  ModWMt. 

■C»rto.  rvft'IUllA';  11  ra  IntaoU':  laNk  'Ueinio 

ImpHratorv.'  and    'II    Ulctmero,   n  A*'   VMldfeU':  18m. 

•  IViuU.iw  U  (-»ta';  were  lUl  by  M.  Norln,  and  prrforinrd 
at      (il  ■  Un-^otumo. 

-  Maaaimo  f  uppiano,'  Yn  AaraUo  Asnll.  at  88.  Oto.  •  iUolo. 

■  kman  InnMngnalfc'  W  IL  llMlft  •*  8-  Olo.  OrtmlMno. 
•lA  DUloM  Mlnala,'  Ant  Msoom^I.  at  80.  Olo.  • 
nMio.  'V  Amxnriiu  eonaim,  otkto  r  Alrllda,  rrvina  d«' 
OcttL'  b]r  O.  C.  (.'omuU.  »t  88.  lilu.  e  V»aj\o.  and  a^in  in 
 Ib  th«  pratae*  to  tb*  Utevtto  (VamhM,  lOM).  Corndl 

mialtat  t»  •!»  awlM  M  Ita.  Owto  MlMkHai  tt 


rn/ ).    Tbr  MH  anjra  tain  the  Munich  Rn^ml  Llltruy,  No. 
235.    Tlic  rtr«t  lu'iv-  mi-nt  of  the  •jruipbony  wa»  pulilUbcd 
bv  A.  Uruaa.  IH*  rntttianiteht  Op»r»-e»n/»mi»n,  IWn-IMS. 
'■teira.  n  di  Oartnto.'  Uxt  protably  by  Vine.  OrUnMi. 
B.  Olo.  Oriaoatoma   Many  of  tho  ain  m«  Ib  MS.  Una.  tA. 
e.  108.  In  th«  tkxUHM  Ubrmry. 

'La  OertiaaleinBM  llberata.'  by  O  C  Comuil.  at  Olo. 
•  Pikolo.  It  w»«  p<"rforrm«1  at  I>nwl«Q  on  Frh,  3.  IRfC;  and 
at  HambuiK  In  16NS.  «b«rv  aim  a  Uvrtnati  vrrnlnii  \<j 
Klciilrr,  nndrr  the  title  o^  'Armida,'  waa  (Iven  In  lOW 

elaUheaon.  IMr  mtuieaUMlm  fmlrtm,  Vtm,  t»b  U14|. 
B.  aeorea  at  the  Ubraiy  «f  tb*  ■niMla  OlIIIMIHtBlllb 
and  at  Dnwlrn.  B  SMa. 
IMil 'Antiope,' dnunina  psr  mQal<'.t.  )<r  St<-frju>o  B.  PiilU>iL  lni, 
eBl7  partly  oompoaad  by  Oarlo  f^aliaviotol  bafora  hu  death, 
waa  riwiifart  br  Kta.  A*B  atrmk  Md  iMW 
Umea  «l  Dnate  te  VMnMy.  mBl  Ito^l.  mor 
DMden. 

There  are  various  compositions  in  manuscript ; 
at  Modena,  some  arie  e  cauzoni  with  two  violins 
and  basAo  wnliiiiioftioB  *L*  AdaMtKia,'  Floraiiot, 
1679;  thr<»e  cantatas  and  ono  aria;  and  'II 
trionfo  della  castitk,'  an  oratorio  for  seven 
▼oioei  witb  inatraiiMiiti,  Modena,  1688.  The 
latt«r  is  apparently  \»oot  music,  for  Buniey 
{Hiat.  of  Music,  iv.  pp.  113-14)  writes:  'If 
Carlo  Pallavicini  ever  had  any  genius,  it  waa 
•xhausted  when  he  set  this  oratorio^  whkh  has 
neither  invention  nor  learning  to  recommend  it.' 

At  Munich,  MS.  233,  a  cantata  for  soprano 
with  faano  oootiirao. 

At  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford,  three 
Fantasias  a  4  e  5  voci,  by  '  Fallavicino.' 

At  Dresden,  a  mass  for  five  voices  with  two 
Tiolins  and  Immso  continuo ;  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Dixit 
«ontitelH)r,  for  four  voiwa  ;  Laetatus  sum,  for 
bass  voice  with  instruments  (Eitner,  (^ueiUn- 

In  Marco  Silvani's  CamoiuUe  per  eamrra  a 
wee  so/o,  Bologna,  1670,  is  '  Ia  sperauza'  in 
three  movements  by  Carlo  Pallavidni,  and  in 
Silvani's  RuBBtUa  di  moMN,  •  Kooe  fiUi,'  %  voce 
•ola  col  l>aaso  continue.  r.  h. 

PALLAVICINI,  Vi.scENZO,  born  at  Brescia, 
waa  maestro  di  oappella  at  tiie  Conaervatorio 
degl'  Incunibili  at  Vonic<\  Tlio  name  of  *  Pal- 
lavicini, Viiicenzo,  breociano,  del  1748,' appears 
among  the  oompoaen  of  aoma  piaoea  of  manu- 
script mu.sic  in  the  Hologna  Lioeo  Musicale, 
which  were  the  trial  compositions  for  election 
to  the  Accademia  dei  Filarmonici  of  bologna 

▼OL.  in 


(Parisini,  Oatalofo,  iv.  181).  He  compoeed 
the  music  to  the  first  act  of  an  opera  bnffa, 
*  Lo  Bpeziale '  (The  A|>othecary),  written  by 
Goldoni,  the  two  remaining  acts  being  set  to 
musio  Domenioo  Fiadiietti,  a  KeapoUtaa ; 
a  manuscript  score  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  (Wotquenne,  t'cUaloguef 
No.  2276).  The  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Teatro  San  Samnele,  Venice,  in  1755. 

Ainong  the  manuscript  sinfoni-'  pven  in  the 
Breitkopf  luit  for  17ti7  (Suppleuit-iito  ii.  p.  30), 
ii  ona  *di  lUlavidiu.  Aoeommodata  per  il 
cembalo  solo.' 

Suoci's  catalogue  of  the  International  Mnaical 
Exhibition  at  I^logna  in  1888  indudea  among 
the  autographs  a  letter  from  Fallatricini  to 
Padre  Martini,  which  deplores  the  recent  death 
of  G.  A.  Peril ;  it  is  dated  from  Venice,  April 
91,  1756.  Tha  eighteenth  volume  of  Martiiii'a 

corre.sjtondence,  preserved  in  the  Bologna  Lic  co 
Musicals,  cooaists  of  letters  from  Pallavicini, 
to  whom  ilnrtini  waa  evidently  a  ooonaellor 
and  friend.  c.  R. 

PA  MiA VICING,  BRNRnrrro,  was  Wn  in 
Cremoua.  His  tirst  musical  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Teiiioe  in  1679.  A  few  yean  later 
lie  was  at  Mantua,  and  his  name  is  found  in 
documents  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives ;  in  one, 
dated  May  11,  1582,  Cardinal  Annibale  Ip. 
polito  promises  to  send  a  sonnet  to  the  Duke 
'  come  prima  sarit  poeto  in  musico  dal  Palla- 
vicino  ';  in  another,  dated  Deo.  18,  1584, 
Pdlavieino  signs  himself  'mndeo  di  sna  AU 
tczza ' ;  and  in  1587  his  name  api>ears  in  the 
list  of  cantnri  (Canal,  Della  murica  in  MaiUova, 
1881,  p.  69).  Oiaehea  de  Wert,  maeatro  di 
cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  die<l  on  May 
23,  1596  ;  Pallavicino  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  uses  the  title  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1596  editimiof  his  fourth  book  of  madrigals. 
He  must  have  resigiie<i  the  post  in  1601,  and 
Monteverde,  his  successor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Not.  28,  1601,  miatakenly  writea  of  him  aa  if 
he  were  dead  (Vogel,  Vu  rUljahrssrhri/t,  1887, 
iii.  p.  323  ;  vii.  p.  282).  Tliis  probably  led 
Pietro  Phalesio,  in  reprinting  the  Unit  book  of 
madrigals  for  six  voices  in  1606,  to  write  in 
the  dedication  of  '  IViuMietto  Pallavicino  di 
felioe  meniuria '  (Vogel,  h'elll.  Vocalmwiik 
lialiem,  ii.  p.  44).  Bot  Pkllavieino  had  joined 
the  monks  of  Caniahloli  in  Tu.soany  ;  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  seventh  l>ook  of  madrigals,  1604, 
to  Franoeaoo  Ck>nzaga  of  Mantna,  is  signed 
B.  P.  'monaco  Camaldolese.'  It  ia  here  that 
he  mentions  his  twenty  two  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  house  ol  (iunzaga.  There  is  some 
doubt  aa  to  the  exaet  date  of  hie  death ;  he 
ttTote  tlie  de<licAtion  in  his  eighth  book  of 
madrigals,  1611-12,  but  he  probably  died  soon 
after,  either  in  1612  or  1618. 

A  great  many  bookf<  of  madrigals  composed 
Uy  I'.illavicino  were  published  at  Venice,  and 
also  at  Autwerp.    Buruey  (i/ijt/.  oj  Music,  iv. 
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p.  113)  states  that  the  mtu&a  lacks  Tariety,  both 
of  melody  and  hamony,  and  shows  no  spirit  of 
invantioii.  A  contemporary  Italian  veniict  is 
not  so  unponijiromi^ing-  L'  Arttisi  cwero  delU 
imjier/cUione  delia  inodema  musicOj  Yen.  1600, 
p.  8 — '  dhe  non  batta,  elie  riano  fiitfee  al  pro- 
poaito  d^r  instromenti,  e  delle  voci,  ma  che 
siano  uaoite  da  valente  pratioo  come  quel  la  di 
Benedetto  Palauicino/  etc.  The  following 
worka  vara  flnt  pobliahed  at  tha  datoa  given, 
Imt  wan  eonatantly  leprintad : — 

*  IM  &  p.  Oniimnnm.  n  prlmo  Illiro  d*  iMdrlnll  •  <)«i»ttro  vocl.' 
V«iMtU,  UTV,  tM.  4to.  '  11  primo  libro  do  ina<lnc»tl  a  clttquM  vix  l.' 
VcMtta.  isn.  oU.  4to.  ■  II  McJoiMlo  Uhro.'  iTi.  IBM  and  1606.  '  II 
Uno  Itbro,'  laiS.  B.  P.  writM  the  dedicmUon  from  Maiitn*.  Aoffust 
8.  laas.  -n  quarto  llbro.'  ISM;  raprtnt«d  In  IBM  with  'M  B.  P. 
mawitro  di  capprlla  d«l  —BUlaatmo  8U .  Doca  dl  Mantaa.'  which 
Utl«  U  omkI  until  tb«  ehaoM  to  '  B.  P  mnnitoo  Oamaldoldae  °  In 
tkM  ISM  and  Ut<T  warki.  'II  quinu>  Utir  .  !'<!»  -  II  mVi  lihnj,' 
MOO.    'II  wttlmu  librn.' lOM.      I.  ntUv  Iflll'i. 

'  Madrlcall  a  ciivjoe  tocI.'  Anrum,  i'baicaiu,  IdOi,  waj  a  reprint 
cf  th«  fonrth  and  Itfth  hooka. 

*  DI  B.  P.  wrTltore  del  wrBnlaa.  Slf.  1>MR41  MaBtovK  •  di  Xoa- 
tvrmtn.  tl  priiDii  Ilt  n.  Ix  madrlfall  a ael  Toel.'   Venetia.  laCfT. 

Of  bi<  ^'hun  h  tij  littl«  1«  known ;  two  Tolamce  wnnrrt  from  the 
eharcb  of  A.  Barbara.  Manttta,  into  th»  tthniT  of  ih«  Milaa  Ooo- 
■w«wtactom«Hla^:  'UbfoprlnaaiMiwa^aeavHl."" 
1-8aImld«nelA«idlaSToei.*V«iM«i>.  Thmtodw; 


'Bacrw  Del  IaucIm  rirt«  ft  un»  rliiiHi«rlm  dUM  »«>rr>  npiilrciBi 
<bu«  ooncliiciuli4*»-    At-' 'jninluni  ',:i-ilr*,:iii''iitjjrLiiu  grnrn*  iw^itmO- 
AddltM  ctlam  Inflmae  |)artca  pro  Qrnano  oootlaoatu.'  B<*n*- 
MMldno.   Cremon.  Aactora.    Venetia  K.  Amadino.  16i]S. 
Mo.   It  cnwtalna  flftMn  nolata;  tha  pnCaoa  la  aimad  ' BAveanaa 

hi  four  book*. 

Tlip  popularity  of  PalUvU-ltui  «  m^wlrtgrnla  li  thown  l>y  the  w»y  in 
wliich  tbey  appear  in  collocUon*  of  that  time.  'Qaando  bentfna 
•talla,'  for  four  voidMt  !■  !•  Aadivn  Pavema«e'*  Mmrmani»  oiMte, 
Antwerp,  IMS,  and  IMB  tiMB  OB  to  1694  there  waa  hardly  a  dngle 
iBiportant  n>ll«-tlon,  whrth/'r  ptiWinhrd  »t  V<'nl<-<",  N'iir>-rah<Tf. 
Oopenhjstfn,  Mtiiili  h.  l^-nm^.  nr  nl  I'ln-i  ht.  »h'-r>'  .1 him  run  dm 
Bvre'a  noridM  tit  ctuuiotut,  with  voice  narte  and  lute  aoaoinnuU> 
■i»l««i>rtBlrtlalW.taa4ldao»la«fe«>aom>««MtMilir6ii^ 
iB  UMMloa.  MiaolM  Yoiwa*!  maHem  TrmnmOftH;  \m,  had  tme  €l 
the  nudrlKalu  for  Ax  vi.iri'o 

ttaa.  In  Ui«  Brit^-h  Mu'  nri  In  the  Add.  MBfl  n.BHS.  f.  22.  a 
Mlody  and  a  fuf  ue  from  Uxikt  7  and  8  of  madrlgaU ;  HftXi.  f  IW. 
'QoMMlo  banlfM  etolla '  from  tha  MTV  madrivUa :  lil.n»«.  f.  39b, 
'La  BelU.  PalevlcTno'  for  tour  vatoaa;  »,3GMai  t  IWb.  Chntu*, 
Baneua.  and  Qnlntoa  only  'OnHll  nknd  BiiM*  tut  Sw  vntoei: 
».Snn  (data  Ifiia*.  ■  Love  (toMb  tttolato'Md  *CMI  «kr  aoat 
thoo  file  me '  fnr  «iz  Toire*. 

In  the  New  Y>>rk  Libnir>'  tweTity-wT«| MkMpliteilX  Toln* 
In  a  mbHMitury  M8.  entltli<d  '  Kructo  aHBilnokkli  kMk.'  iH. 
BotaUbM-.) 

In  Berlin  ktelffl.  Rlbliothek  :  MS.  Z97.  d«M  Vm,  Ife*  men  tt 
'Quilte  tuba'  for  «l|[bt  voice*.  iKItner.) 

In  Hulnrna  Llcoo  Iluiriaale :  In  a  17th'«*ntory  MS.  tcorr,  for  elfht 
Toioea— '  Dlsit,' '  Oonfltefaor.' '  Baatwe  vlr.' '  Uiadata  miari  * ;  fw  four 
vatoM-'Mlnnn  amI  Daam.'  A  MB.  mm  Iv  awttni  a(  •Gaaiu 
tabn* tor  «Wht  TotaMh torn  Mfc^tolagif— ii.  IMS.  (Fartainl, 

II   ^m.  etr  I 

In  Uii^  lln-ilia  i^tJuUblbUothak :  'Jubilate  Deo'  In  MS.  19,  and 
'Oaiilte  tuba'  and  'Dum  oomplenntar '  (cored  in  Ma  aOL  aad  in 
pHt-hooka MS.  akiUI lor  aigbt  wrioML  (Bobn*  CM.) 

fn  tha  UapiltaiUttor-AkadefnIe  BIbltothek  ;  MR.  98.  tMrnoteta 
for  elfht  volooa :  MS.  96.  madrltral  for  ntx  ml 

In  the  Munich  Hofblbllothck  MB.  21M,  '  gul  aupiT  thniriiim' 
("'Tutt'  erl  foooo'l  for  five  rolcew,  and  'Oinnw  luortl  vldnl' 
(»*Ttfei  morir  volea')  for  eis  troioe*.    (Maler**  Cor.) 

Two  eiampla*  of  Pallavlctno'a  madrisal*  wvre  Inclodad  bjr  Ik 
TorchI  In  hU  pablieatloo of  oM  miulc  L'  arU  nutrteaU,  VKH, «vL 
'  Oolcemente  dorralra '  (INCn,  and  '  Dolce,  crave  e  aeal*'  (MNh 
taken  from  the  fltth  book  of  madrlcala  for  five  voice*.      q  g 

PALMEIR,  Elizabeth  Annie,  known  as 
Bes-sik,  born  August  9,  1831,  at  9  Fountain 
Court,  Strand  ;  fi*om  1851  to  January  1858 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  piano- 
forte from  Jewaon,  harmony  and  counterpoint 
from  Banniater,  and  ainging  from  Gox  and 
Crivelli.     She  left  the  Academy  owin<^  to  a 
disagrecmpnt  witli  the  latter,  on  account  of  an 
attempt  to  train  her  as  a  soprano.    She  then 
received  private  lesaona  from  Oaraia»  after  six 
months'  enforr<*d  rf^st,  consequent  on  the  other 
Uur's  error.    On  March  18,  1864,  she  made 
•lobut  at  a  ooDoart  of  Alaxaodn  Billat  at 
iiallflrSt  Maitfn'aHiall;  andouDaa  20,at 


the  larger  hall,  she  aang  in  the  '  Mesuah '  under 
Hnllah  with  great  anoetM.   8ha  baeama  a 

favourite  oontralto  singer  with  him  during 
the  time  he  gave  choral  concert:}.  She  gained 
an  honourable  reputation  at  such  institutkns 
aa  tha  Saorad  Hamonio ;  the  Katioiial  Ghanl 
Society  ;  the  Popular  Concert.s  ;  the  l.'^-'h 
Festival  of  1858,  where  slie  sang  at  the  opening 
of  theNewTown Hall  in 'Elijah';  thaWoraester, 
Birmingham,  and  Norwich  Festivals  ;  at  a  State 
Cotiw^rt,  Buckingliani  Palace,  «?tc.  From  I'^/O 
for  some  years  she  sang  in  various  English  opera 
anterprbaain  tha  pfOTtaoH,  at  fliaOiTatal  FriMB, 
1878,  at  Her  Majesty's  Tho.-itrt',  etc.  Frotn  1  ^77 
until  1886  she  was  in  great  request  as  a  teachisr 
of  singing  at  Newcastle  and  elaewhere.  In  tht 
la.Ht  year  sha  ratind  from  a  profesdonal  career, 
on  becoming  posseRw^  of  a  coni|>etency  through 
a  handsome  legacy  from  a  deceased  friend,  having 
well  gained  hw  rat  aflar  a  hard  life,  andhavng 
at  one  tima  lapportcd  {parents  and  brothers  l>j 
her  exertiona.  In  190i  she  published  her 
Musical  Reeclleetiomf  which  have  been  of  valae 
in  the  preparation  of  this  notice.  A.  c 

PALOTTA,  Matitso,  born  al>out  1689,  called 
II  Panormitano,  from  his  birthplace  Palermo, 
studied  in  the  Oonservatorio  Saa  OnolHo  at 
Naples.  On  liis  return  to  Palermo  he  passed 
the  necessary  examinations,  and  was  ordained 
secular  priest.  He  then  devoted  himaelf  with 
great  ardour  to  studies  in  part-w^riting  and 
connteqwint,  and  produced  a  valuable  work 
Grrgoriani  canluB  enucicata  prazi*  it  eognitia^ 
being  a  treatiaa  on  Qnido  d*  Araao'a  S<Jmi» 
tion,  and  an  instructiombook  in  the  church- 
tones.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  invited  Palotta  to  Vienna  as 
capellmciatar,  but  Palotta  himself  applied  to 
the  Emperor  in  1733,  asking  for  the  poet  of 
composer  of  a  cappttUa  moaio.  The  than  ooort* 
capeUmahtar  warmly  recoBwnaaded  him,  and 
he  was  apiMjintid  one  of  the  court-oompoeen 
with  a  salary  of  400  florins,  on  Feb.  25,  178S, 
waa  dismissed  in  1741,  and  reinstated  in  1749. 
He  died  in  Vienna  on  March  28,  1758,  aged 
sixty- nine.  The  libraries  of  the  Court-chapeJ 
and  the  Ueaellachaft  ler  Masikfreando  poaMa 
a  numbar  of  hia  maaao  in  four  to  eight  partly 
motets,  etc.  (see  the  QuelUn'Lexik<m),  all 
written  in  a  pure  and  elevated  church  style, 
the  parts  moving  easily  and  naturally  in  spite  of 
their  elaborate  oounterpoinL  In  many  poisfei 
they  recall  Caldara.  One  special  feature  in 
Palotta's  music  ia  the  &ee  develoimiant  of  the 
difof  subject,  and  tha  ddlfhl  way  in  whidk  bs 
conibine.s  it  with  the  counter-subjects,     c.  r.  f. 

PAMINOER(PIMINOER),  Lkonu.\hd.  wa? 
born  March  29,  1495,  at  Aschau  or  Asch«u-h  in 
Bavaria.  Aoomding  to  Oarbar  ha  received  bit 
earlier  instruction  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Nicolas 
at  Paasao.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Vianaa, 
bat  in  1616  ratomad  to  Fmm  to  hdU  aaaa 
aoholaatio  poat  at  St  Hioolai^  whan  ha  ia  kit 
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&Z1  adherent  of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  and 
is  known  aa  the  author  of  *  few  German  hymns 
mjoi  oon^oyersial  tracts.    But  in  spite  of  this 
liis  i-liief  niuMioal  work  consists  of  a  yast  ool- 
\»'<"tion  of  I>jitin  Motets  for  four  to  six  and  more 
voices,  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the 
whol«  seelsdMtfaal  jmr,    Thb  fint  toIiuim  of 
tTiis  work  givei  his  portrait  with  the  date  of  his 
death,  Hay  3,  lfi67.    The  work  itself  was  pub- 
lished by  his  sons,  the  first  two  parts  in  1578 
^Gerlach,  Nuremberg),  the  third  in  1576,  and 
the  fourth  in  1580,    The  fourth  part  contains 
Paalms  bothv^itbaiiupleFalsobotdone  harmonies 
of  ih«  Plain-song  tones,  and  also  move  skboi^ 
.it<  ly  treated,  along  with  ^nmc  a'ltlitional  Motets. 
lix  aU  the  parts  there  are  soma  contributions 
by  Ins  fhrsB  aona  Balfhaaar,  Sophonias,  and 
Sigisround.    In  this  work  Proske  says,  'the 
liturgy  of  the  whole  Cliunh   vfsr  is  most 
ejthauativtsly  treated,  and  the  haniiuiusiitiou  of 
the  Psalms  carried  out  with  a  completeness  not 
tfi  hy'  ffniTid  in  nnv  •^iniilar  wnrk.'     Hr  alf^o 
gives  Paminger  the  credit  of  being  '  one  of  the 
greatsat  oontnpimtistB  of  hia  time,  and  says 
that  all  his  works  show  the  fervently  pious 
master  who  was  thoroughly  penetrated  by  t}»e 
Uevotiuual  s]>irit  of  the  words  which  he  set  to 
mwric '  (see  the  prefaces  to  '  Musica  Divina,' 
torn    i.  iv. ).     Proske  has  rej>rinted  froii)  tliiB 
work  a  oomparatiTely  simple  and  somewhat 
wmlm  aetting  of  the  I^ter  Koater,  baaed  on 
the   Plain -song^  melody.     Compositions  by 
Paminger  a.\m  appear  in  the  Collections  of  Ott, 
liia7tol644, and Montanus, l&^3tolD59.  The 
'Tricinia'  of  Montanus,  1559,  contain  twelve 
settings  «  3  of  Gennan  Hymns.     Ott's  Lieder- 
buch,  1544  (rephuttHl  by  Eitner&  Kade),  has  a 
▼oiy  ezpraadve  asttitig  of  *  Aeh  Oott  atnf  mieh 
nich*  iro  Z»»m  dein  '  a  4,  the  Tenor  melo<Iy 
of  which  HI  '  J.  -       >  to  be  of  Paminger's  own 
invc'ntioTf,  mu-  e  ii     nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
and  it  ii  also  riTJcoriKl  as  one  of  tlie  i   t  of  the 
time.     Kor<.!<  r  c<iit  ludes  his  groat  Lieder  col- 
loctio<i,  witu  a  remarkable  piece  by 

Psratngv,  'Ach  Gr»tt  wetn  soil  ieh'a  Klagen,' 
whi<-h.  u-it|j..  it  prtut.!*,  is, to  be  sung  a  r>,  but 
witu  p<»r;-<ii,  .i  1  A^j^urious  epitaph  on 
P»riing»  r  -n  (}«»rm«a  Terijs  which  was  set  to 
mmtc  for  (<  ur  V'  I  <^  by  his  son  SophoniiLs,  is 

Bd.  iv.  Nu  i.U,  J.  R.  M. 

PAMMKMA.   The  fliatcolleetieB  of  Canons, 

RouTi  i.'*,  and  <  itt  lif«  publishtnl  in  tliis  country. 
It  w*i  i<^u«*i  ai  1609,  under  the  editorship  of 
Tlmiua  lUraiiar-rofl:,  with  tlie  title  of  'Pam- 
melia.  Mr^ick"^  M- >  <  lianie,  Oft  Mixed  Varietie 
of  i  '  i.-.'-iA-  );./ur!dt'layefl,  and  delightfull 
Catd.fM,  ol  a.  1.  6.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 
Buts  ill  'we  New  ao  ordinarie  aa  mnsicall, 
noil';*-.  HMiM  ai.  a.1  not  to  all  very  plcnsiTi;;  and 
aoopnta^  U,  it couiains  100 compositions, uumy 
of  eensi'lonibte  antiquity,  aavenl  of  whiiah  are 


still  well  known  and  have  been  reprinted  in 

nuidern  publications,  amongst  thetii  '  Heyhoe 
to  the  green  wood,'  'All  in  to  service,'  'Now 
kiss  the  cup,  cousin,'  '  Joan,  come  kiss  me  now,' 
'There  lies  a  pudding,'  'Jack  boy,  ho  boy* 
(aUuded  to  in  Slmkespeare's  'Taming  of  the 
Shrew'),  'Banbury  Ale,'  'Now  Robin  lend  to 
me  thj  bow,'  and  *  Let'a  have  a  peal  fin*  Jolm 

Cook's  son!  '  A  second  edition  ap])eAred  in  1 61 8, 
A  seoond  part  was  issued,  also  in  1609,  under  the 
title  of '  Denteromelia :  or,  The  Second  part  of 
Husicks  melodie,  or  melodius  Mudkske  of 
Pleasant  RoundpkiM  ;  K.  H.  mirth,  or  Pree- 
mens  Songs  and  such  delightful!  Catches. 
OunerepUedemui.  Catoh  that  catch  can.  Vt 
Afet  On,  iic  Cor  nuios  ajicit  d-  reficil.'  This 
contains  thirty -one  compositions,  viz.  seven 
FVeenien'a  8on^  for  three,  and  seven  for  four 
voices,  and  eight  rounds  or  catches  for  tlifeai 
and  nine  for  four  voices.  Of  the  Freemen'a 
Songs  the  following  are  still  well  known  :  '  Aa 
it  fell  on  a  holy  day'  (John  DoiyX  ^ 
soldiers  three,'  'Wo  \^  three  poor  mariners,' 
'  Of  all  the  birds,'  and  '  Who  Uveth  ao  many 
in  all  thia  land' ;  and  of  fhe  oatofaaa,  *Hold 
thy  peace,  thou  knave '  (directed  to  be  sung  in 
Shakes5>oAre'9  'Twelfth  Niglif)  and  '  Maults 
come  down.'  No  compoiiers'  names  are  given 
in  either  part  w.  ■»  h. 

PANDEAN  PIPE  (Fr  FlQtv  dt  Pan  ;  Ger. 
Syrinx),  A  simple  instrument,  of  many  ftnmia 
and  nuiteriala,  whieh  is  proUbly  the  oldeat 
and  the  most  widely  dis.seminated  of  any.  It 
is  thought  to  be  identiral  \^Tth  the  t/gaby  the 
tir»t  wind  iuatrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  iv.  21,  and  Psalm  cl.),  in  the  former  of 
these  pas.'^n^"'':  translated  'organ,'  in  the  lattrr, 
'  pipe.'  It  waa  well  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  syrinx,  being  made  wilh  from 
tliree  to  nine  tubes,'  but  usually  with  seven,  a 
nunilx'r  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Virgil.* 
It  ia  depicted  in  a  MS.  of  the  11th  oentnrj 
preserved  in  the  Bibliothique  Boyale  of  Paria, 
and  is  probably  the  frr.<<iele,  frtUl^  or  frftiau,  of 
the  Mothers  in  the  12th  and  ISth  oentuhea. 
It  Is  known  in  China  aa  Kmm>4j^  with  twelvo 
tubes  of  bainlwo  ;  was  used  by  the  Peruvians 
under  the  name  of  huayra-puhura,  being  made 
of  cane,  and  also  of  a  greenish  steatite  or  iioa|>- 
■stone.  Of  the  former  material  is  a  fine  sped* 
men  now  in  the  British  Miisenni  *  consisting 
of  fourteen  reed  pipes  of  a  brownish  oolour 
tied  together  with  tluead  in  two  rows,  ao  aa  to 
form  a  double  set  of  seven  recfls.  Both  sets 
are  of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  shortest  measuring 
3,  the  longest  6^  inches.  One  set  it  Open  at 
the  l>ottom,  the  otluT  closed,  in  oonRequence 
of  which  arrangement  octaves  are  produced. 
The  scale  is  pentatonia 

'  Thc.Tltn-  :.'f},i!  it. 

*  '  Hut  mail  'Jiip«rlbua  uepimm  onnpMte  olcatli  FlataU.' 

*  See  CattUotut  ^  /tutrumtntt  in  Ikmtk  Ktmii^m  Jhitmm,  kv 
0.  Mattl,  pw  6B.  te  ft  wmSiMit «(  Ukl*  ■p»dii>»iL 
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The  soapstone  instrament  is  even  more 
nanricftUA.    It  meuoriM  5f  inohw  hi^  bj  0| 

wide,  and  coutaim  f'vshr  j  iprs  ^wml  from  the 
solid  block,  and  quaiutly  oraamented.  Four 
of  the  tubes  bare  small  lateral  finger-holes, 
which,  when  closed,  lower  the  pitch  a  semitone. 
Thus  twelve  notes  in  all  can  be  produced. 
The  scale  is  peculiar  and  perhaps  arbitrarj  ; 
<nr  the  holes  maj  have  eerved  for  oertdn  modei, 
of  the  UHe  of  which  !>y  the  Peruvians  there  is 
eridenoe  in  Garcilasao  de  U  Vegft  and  other 
historians. 

A  modern  Bonmaniaii  aptmmn^  containing 

tw»>nty  five  tuhes  arranged  in  a  mrvr,  in  th  ' 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  the  longest  pipes 
•rs  OT«r  13  inehee  in  length. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  well -preserved 
example  in  a  brw-relief  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Oeorga  de  I^>achervillti,  Nonuaudy,  of  11th 
oentmry  date,  wbioh  ia  flgnred  in  Bngel'e  ex- 
cellent work  al>ovc  qnotc^ 

The  Pandean  Pipe  is  theoretically  a  series  of 
stopped  tabes  blown  from  the  e^  of  tiie  upper, 
and,  in  this  case,  the  only  orifice,  as  already 
described  under  Fr  Trrit.  One  note  and  occa- 
sional harmonics  are  usually  produced  from 
each  tube,  the  sesle  hs&ig  dfatmdo^  tad  of 
v,arri!i!e  extent  acroHmg  to  the  skill  and 
oonvenienoe  of  the  performer.  At  the  present 
day  it  Is  f»nty  hssra  smspt  as  aa  oooompani- 
insnt  to  the  drama  of  PtaiMih  Mid  Judy.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  leather  or  paper  case  which  is 
pushed  into  the  open  waistcoat  of  the  player, 
the  diflkvnt  parto  of  tiw  seals  bdtaif  reaohed 
by  rotation  of  the  head  Tlic  (juality  of  the 
tone  is  reedy  and  peculiar,  somewhat  veiled 
from  the  absoioe  of  harmonics  of  even  numbers, 
it  being  a  stopped  pipe,  of  which,  however,  the 
first  harmonic  on  the  twelfth,  and  not  the 
fundamental  tone,  is  habitually  sounded.  In 
this  respeet  and  in  its  quality  it  dosely  n> 
scmblos  tho  'Harmonio  flato'  stop  of  tito 
organ. 

It  had  a  temporary  popuUrity  in  this  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century, 
when  itinerant  parties  of  mu'<i-iins,  terming 
themselves  Pandeaua^  went  about  the  country, 
and  gave  performanoes.  'Hie  lowest  set  of 
reeds  (tho  "septem  discriinina  vocum "  of 
Virgil),' says  a  writer  in  1821,  'is  called  the. 
contra  basao  or  double  base  ;  the  next  fagotto, 
m  bassoon ;  the  third  septenary  is  the  tenor 
or  second  trt-HV  ;  and  the  fourth  or  highest 
range  of  pipes^  the  first  treble ;  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  there  n  a  eomplets  soalo  of  four 
octaves,  and  they  can  play  in  three  or  four 
parts.  Tlie  reeds  or  pipes  are  fastened  under 
tho  chin  of  the  performer,  and  the  lip  runs 
from  one  to  the  other  wifli  Msmiiig  laaility, 

'vithnnt   niOTiqg  Ihs   instnUMIlt  bj  IIMHWIftl 

aasi^tanc^.'  ' 


'A  company  of  them  was  introduced  at 
Vatiziiall  Gardens  a  few  years  ago,  and  sinn 

that  they  are  common  enough  in  the  strwts 
of  London.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  performers,  particularly  the  first  treble, 
have  more  than  seven  pipes,  which  msbiw 
them  to  extend  the  melody  h-  yond  the  sap- 
tenaiy.'    {Encyciop.  Londinensis,  1821.) 

A  tutor  for  this  instnunent  was  pabBthed 
in  1807,  entitled  7^^  CornpUt^  I'recrptor  for 
DavieJs  new  invented  Syrrynx  (sic)  or  painu 
Pandenn  Harmonica,  containing  tunes  and 
militani  pucct  in  one,  two,  three,  and  f^wr 
pnrf^.  The  writer  states  that  '  by  making  hi* 
instrument  of  glass  he  gains  many  advantage 
over  tho  oonimon  raed,  the  tone  being  iaeen* 
ceivably  more  brilliant  and  sonorous.'  The 
scale  given  commences  on  A  below  the  trelili- 
stave,  rising  by  liftcen  inteiTala  to  the  A 
above  the  same  stave.  The  C  is  indicated  sa 
the  Iccynote,  which  ia  mark.-d  as  such.  The 
instrument  appears  to  have  been  susceptible  oi 
Oooble-tongaeing  like  the  Flvtb.     w.  h.  & 

PANDORA.  The  Greek  irvM^;  Aialiie 
Tnnhiir,  now  rendered  Taml)oura,  is  of  great 
antu^uity  ;  aiuithe  long,  straight-necked  stringed 
instrument  with  oomparatiTely  small  body  om- 
tra.sted  with  the  pear-shaped  luti  .  h  l-r^n 
handed  down  from  the  nefer  of  %y pt  and  the 
tanbnr  of  Babylonia  to  the  panoonra  and 
colascione  of  Southern  Europe,  the  rariotu 
tambotiras  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  India,  the 
Chinese  sau  hsxun  or  sientze,  XoA  the  Japanese 
samisen  and  other  Ksstom  dsaoendants  sad 
representatives.  Thr  Egyptian  nefer  is  depii  tfd 
in  the  most  ancient  monuments  ;  as  on  a  hiero- 
glyphic probably  in  the  4th  dynasty  and  as  early 
as  the  6th  with  two  strings  ;  while  some  early 
wall-paintings  indicate  a  fretted  fing»  r  b  nri 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  ^^iti  sa 
instmrasnt  of  tho  kind  whioh  thoy  oalkd 
Topiovpa ;  there  is  good  reajion  to  supjm^'  it 
preceded  the  lyre,  but  for  open-air  music  the 
latter  had  the  better  chance,  and  became  nlti- 
tnately  the  national  HeUenicstringsd  instammssft 
of  the  clas.sic  and  <^ ^rnpf-o-Roman  periods.  Juliu 
Pollux  (iv.  60;,  and  Athenaeus  (iv.  183)^  quote 
Pythagoras  for  tite  aaoription  of  tho  ww^eSpa  te 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  made 
it  of  laurel,  which  grew  near  the  sea  <%bore. 
With  reference  to  the  Asiatic  tanbur,  A1  FarutH, 
the  greatest  Arabic  writer  on  music  (died  A.r. 
950),  has  preserved  for  us,  in  his  descri*  rinTi  of 
tho  tanbur  of  Bagdad,  an  echo  of  the  pat>t,  the 
oharaeteristio  nots  and  aooordanoe  of  tiie  oU 
'  pagan '  .scale,  which  jireceded  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  invasions.  This  note,  the  si#'j>tira*l 
whole  tone  and  7-8  ratio  (the  equal  tempcrajuent 
semitone  2*31),  must  have  been  the  original 
Arabic  '  wosta '  or  middle  finger-note  on  th« 
finger-board,  equivalent  to  the  index  fii^ger  or 
LidianoB  on  the  lyre  which  was  the  ahanetsr 
istio  note  of  the  old  Orsdc  woXt  diatonic  genai 
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(^toXoK^t).  Dr.  Laud  {liechfrchea  mr  Vhiatoire  de 
la  Gmmnu  Arabe,  Leyden,  1884)  taw  in  this 
Mile  •  distortion,  from  the  constant  practice  of 
instruments,  of  a  natural  scale,  an  intuition  with 
which  he  uredits  the  ancient  PersiAns,  but  thia 
mantil  reoognition  of  harmonimis  intervals  im- 
plies the  conception  of  nuxiem  harmony  in  wliich 
we  are  educated,  but  in  which  the  musicians  of 
the  andflot  world,  Porsians,  Indians,  or  Greeks, 
certainly  were  not.  Instead  of  this  the  more 
niochanical  adaptation  of  the  finger-lioanl  to  the 
hand  aocounts  for  that  conception  of  the  tetra- 
diord  m  find  witib  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
tan  now  trace  to  the  still  older  civiliitation  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Al  Farabi  seea  music, 
theoretical  and  jH-actical,  through  Greek  tpeataclea 
of  tliat  lattr  age  iu  which  he  wrote,  and  hit  tan- 
bur  of  Klioraasan,  like  his  late,  is  the  music  of 
Islam  translated  into  Greek.  The  arithmetical 
naioninga  of  phfloaophara  who  aooght  to  explain 
the  musical  scale  co!;l(!  iir«v('r  have 
excepting  in  the  larger  intervals,  the  practical 
art  of  momoians ;  limmas  and  commas  were 
evolved  from  a  siniplar  Diatonic  system  enriched 
to  suit  the  finer  ears  of  tlif>  time  with  small 
intervala;  of  which  we  have  within  the  last 
himdied  yoavt  tibw  qnartor  tone  aaalysif  of 
Mt'chaga,  a  mathematician  and  musician  of 
Damascus,  and  the  third  tone  (Pythag.  O.  680) 
insisted  upon  as  the  unit  by  Villotean  (Descrip- 
tion de  VEgypU,  tomes  ziii.  et  xiv.  8vo,  Paris, 
1823),  who  wa.<)  one  of  the  scientilic  expedition 
sent  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Egypt,  and  who  brought 
book  a  oolleetion  of  isstnunents  now,  nnhappily 
for  the  settlement  of  a  much -debated  question, 
no  longer  to  he  found.  The  intention  of 
Dr.  Land's  admirable  and  essential  book  is  iu 
the  main  polemie,  to  upset  the  dictum  of  Vil- 
lot<'au,  since  rcfrndiTi-ed  by  musical  historians 
such  aa  ii'^tis,  Ambros,  and  Kiesewetter  iu  ool- 
laboratton  with  Hammer-Purgstall,  tmt  the 
battle  remains  undecided,  as  the  great  Arabic 
anthonties,  Al  Farabi,  Caxio'd'lin,  Alf!'»'l<ra(lir, 
and  others  were  as  obviously  making  their  native 
moslosl  material  Greek,  aa  tho  Japaneae  are 
tr>-ing  to  Europanise  th  ir  own  to-day.  To 
ilnd  the  real  A^rabic  music  we  must  take  the 
•dvioe  of  the  traTsUer  Dr.  Laodbeii^  and  pens* 
trate  among  tfie  Bedouin  inhnbitnnts  of  the 
interior. 

We  find  in  Mechaga  a  Diatonic  framework, 
but  with  nenter,  not  minor  or  mi^or  thirds ; 

th(-  lattf-r,  when  they  occur,  are  STibordinate. 
The  hypo  or  plagal  mode  with  the  miuor  seventh 
called  'Ochag,  c,  d,  «,/,  y,  a,  &bi  ^  is  advanosd  to 
the  first  place  before  Bast,/,  9,  a,  b\f,  e,  d,  e,  /, 
but  tliat  the  latter  was  once  regarded  as  the 
original  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the  notes 
whkth  follow  RSst^  thns  *Doa-kah/  the  second, 
'.Sik  hah/thc  third,  and  'Tclirir-kali,' tlie  fourth. 
As  in  India,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  {wssible  that 
small  intervals  were  in  use  for  a  retined  expres- 
sion oar  Argnoe.   ThereisnoToasott  why  third' 


tone  interrals,  which  are  very  nearly  of  the 
measnre  of  the  Chromatio  Semitone  (0*68- 

0*70),  should  be  less  agreeable  to  hear  than 

quarter  toncB.  But  in  the  pandoura  or  tam- 
boura  we  iiud  a  Diatonic  scale  which  has  much 
iu  common  with  the  flutes  or  auloi  of  antiquity, 
and  of  Eastern  music  to-day.  A'illoteau  has 
given  magnihoent  engraviufi  of  tambouraa  after  . 
the  very  precise  drawings  of  Aognsts  Herhin, 
which  form  part  of  the  atiu  of  Za  Deacriptian 
de  VEgypU.  Their  accuracy  BUggepfc!  to  Dr. 
Land  the  desirability  of  minutely  measurmg  the 
finger>boaids,  in  the  absenoe  of  the  instramsots 
themselves,  to  compare  the  results  with  Villo- 
teau'a  text.  He  has  given  tho  results  in  milli- 
metres sometimes  oarried  to  two  placm  of 
decimals  for  the  Bulgarian  tanbur  ;  the  large 
Turkish,  the  small  and  large  Persian,  and  one 
simply  called  'd'orient.'  With  these  he  has 
compared  oaloidated  intervsli  sgainst  V{Uotean*s 
naming  and  tho  nearest  Pythagorean  or  Har- 
monic intervab,  the  reault  of  which  is,  however, 
impaired  by  the  inflnenoe  of  tension  when  the 
intervals  are  stopped  upon  the  huger- board, 
uTi;ivnifiii!)!r  in  producing  the  not^',  and  tending 
always  to  sharpen  the  vibratiou  number.  This 
will  be  more  perceptible  as  ths  sounds  ssesnd 
frniti  the  diminished  length  of  the  string.  In 
Dr.  Land's  tables  no  exact  gradation  is  notice- 
able, although  the  Diatonic  intervals  including 
the  neuter  thirds  and  sixths  and  minor  seventh 
are  not  rcTnote.  But  with  thirds  of  the  whole 
tone,  to  which  Dr.  Land  has  not  given  attention, 
the  residti  very  frequently  oome  as  near. 

The  modem  Egyptian  or  Arabian,  and  the 
various  Indo-Chinese  varieties  of  tho  tamhoura 
have  no  frets,  but  there  are  mark.s  on  the  tinger- 
board  of  the  Japanese  samisen  that  are  guides 
to  thf  intervals  reijuired.  The  small  Turkish 
tswboura  called  Eba»,  a  very  beautiful- looking 
inatrament,  has  twenly* three  frets.  (See 
Fret.) 

Tlie  first  syllable  of  many  of  these  names 
points  to  a  common  derivation  Irom  a  root 
perhaps  expressive  of  tension.  a.  i.  H. 

PANDORE,  or  BANDORA,  Ttftl.  Neai.olitan 
dialect,  Pandura  ;  Arabic,  Tanbur ;  Indian  lan- 
guages TamhtmnL  The  English  pandore  is  % 
variety  of  the  dther  with  ribs  sha])ed  in  in- 
curvations and  an  oblique  bridgt .  According 
to  Praetorius  (Synla^ftna)  the  smallest  size  was 
called  Orpharion  (made  to  rhyme  wiUi  lion),  the 
name  a  combination,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Oriiheua  with  Arion  ;  the  medium  size,  Penor- 
con ;  and  (he  laigest.  Pandora.  Praetorius  spells 
this  Pan<IorTO or  Bandoer.  Tlie  forms  orpharioD 
and  parifinra  oocur  in  Thr  Schwl  of  Musicke, 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1603.  Queen 
^iaabeth's  Lots  preserved  at  Hebningham  in 
Suffolk  is  an  instrument  of  this  genus.  It  was 
made  by  John  Rose  in  Bridewell,  London, 
1680  ;  dte  name  he  gave  it,  '  Cymbalum  Deca- 
ehradum/  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  ten 
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strings,  which,  arrnHinp;  fn  Praptorius,  would  be 
tuned  fire  nates  m  pun,  lute  fashion.  Such 
an  instrament  would  M  used  for  accompuiiinent 
only.  It  i.s  called  an  English  iiKstrummt  bj 
Prnf'toriiii^  in  ttif  S^ftifafr'^"  f1618),  who  sajrs  it 
hmi  a  lUt  bauk,  and  was  like  a  cither  stnmg 
with  aix  and  tometimM  tevtn  twlrted  metal 
strings,  which  wore  plncked  with  the  fingfir. 
William  Barley  (1596^  in  his  New  Booke  of 
TablUure,  has  inatmetioxia  for  the  handora  *  in 
the  third  part.  The  instrument  there  is  deacribed 
and  depicted  as  ha%'ing  six  jmirH  of  striTitr?  t«ni<vl 
la  aniaon.  Music  for  the  bandora  was  always 
wiitteD  in  tablstnre,  Imt  as  in  tfaa  can  of  tfaa 
lute,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
accordatura  employed.  The  bandora  was  often 
used  to  maintain  the  bass  part  in  consort,  as 
in  Morley's  '  Consort  Iipssons '  (1599  and  1611), 
Rosseter's  *  Consort  Lessons '  (1 809),  and  Leigh- 
ton's  '  Tearos  71614),  butonlyin  thelast  of  these 
three  h«a  tha  Mndora  part  larHfwL  It  b  far 
a  .<4c-v)Mi -stringed  inatrameotg  AMiiliirpuM.  (See 
Mandomnk.)  a.  jr.  h. 

PANE,  DoMENiuo  DEL,  bom  lu  fiome,  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  bm  a  papO  of  Antonio 
Maria  Abbatini.  In  1650  he  became  soj^rann 
singer  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna  under 
Pardinand  III.,  hat  in  1064  was  raoeived  into 
the  Papal  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  aUo  in  1669 
he  became  Choirmaster.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  jubilee  of  senrioe  in  the  Papal  Chapel, 
and  hii  voice  began  to  fkO,  not  wiahing,  as  he 
aaji,  to  be  idle,  he  composed  arid  published  in 
1687  n  volume  of  MaMee  for  four  to  eight 
voioe^  haaed  on  Ihirmtrita  Motata  of  Pkleatrina, 
8  a  4;  '0  doctor  bonoa*;  *Dominc  quando 
veneris,'  8  <j  5  ;  'Stflla  quam  viderant' ;  '0 
beatum  virum  ';  'Jubilate  Deo/  lad;'  Canite 
tttba»'  1  «  8 ;  *  Aatna  ego  enim.*  Thii  waa 
his  op.  6.  Previous  works  published  were 
Motetti  a  2-5,  op.  2  (Rome,  1675);  Sagri 
Conoerti  a  2-6,  op.  8  (1675) ;  two  Books  of 
Madrigals  a  5.  In  1677  he  edited  Abbatini's 
Antiphons  for  twelve  Bass  and  twelve  Tenor 
voioea.  A  few  other  works  remain  in  Mb.  in 
the  arohivei  of  the  Sis  tine  Chapel.       j.  &.  m. 

PANNY,  JoHKi'H,  viiliuist  itid  composer, 
born  at  Kohlmitzberg  in  Au;!itria,  Oct.  28,  1794, 
died  Sept  7,  1888.  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
feoatved  primary  initnietion  in  violin- playing 
from  his  father,  who  was  dire<'tor  of  thf  loi  ul 
school  of  music  Three  years  later  hii>  maternal 
grandiktlMr,  Joeaph  Bremherger,  an  eateemed 
organist,  noticing  the  child's  facility  and 
promise,  gave  him  organ  and  harmony  Iohsoti-^ 
The  French  invaaiou  of  Austria  in  1809  Hhnnst 
mined  the  Penny  family,  and  the  young  violin- 
ist was  compolled  to  neglect  his  musical  studies 
for  some  years  in  the  porsuit  of  a  livelihood. 
At  the  aga  of  nineteen,  while  ooeupying  a 
tutor*a  peat  at  Oninhuig^  he  attracted  the 
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ke*n  intfTPst  of  von  Eybler,  CajJcllnieLiter  to 
the  Emperor  Francis  IL  In  1815  Panny  went 
to  Vienna,  and  etodiedoompoeition  with  Eybkr. 
In  1884  ha  gave  his  iint  eonoert  of  hia  own 
ooropoAitions  in  Vienna,  gaining  a  warm  re- 
ception for  hia  '  Kriegerchor.'  In  1825  he  met 
Figanini  in  Venioe,  aad  two  yeata  later  renewed 
the  aoquaintance  in  Vienna,  where  he  com{K)i>«,-d 
a  '  Sc^ne  Dramatique '  for  the  fourth  string, 
whioh  was  performed  by  Pagaidni  at  his  fare* 
well  concert  in  the  Austrian  capitaL  During 
182?  ami  Panny  tourrtl  in  flr-rrfmny.  In 

ho  travelled  to  Norway  and  oondncted 
eoueerta  at  Bergen,  and  on  Ida  retain  to  Ger- 
many in  I $34  founded  a  school  of  music  at 
Weisserling  (Alsace),  for  the  education  of  th» 
children  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  >lic 
town,  who  financed  it  He  vwiu-d  Paris  and 
London  in  ISofi.  married,  and  settled  in  Maiiu 
in  1836,  where  he  founded  another  CoUege 
of  Hnaie.  R.  L.  de  Peanel]  waa  his  pu(iil. 
His  death,  from  spinal  meningitis,  occurred  two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  fortj-  eight.  He  left 
a  widow  and  one  child.  His  published  com- 
positions include  :  string  quartets  ;  trioe ;  aoiea 
for  vinliii,  violonrello,  ani-i  clarinet;  thr-'-e 
uiedses  ;  ret^uiem  ;  male  chonu^a  ;  songs,  et^:. ; 
a  MB.  opera  'Daa  Midohen  rm  Riigen,' 
and  a  liymn  to  the  New  Tear,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Bertrfn,  Deo.  18,  Panny  also 
left  some  literary  Mti.,  dealing  with  the  history 
of  mu^c  in  Italy, Germany,  Franea,andBn|^huid. 

Hakf-r.  fh'rf.  nfMiis. ;  Clarke,  Dirf.  o//^\/.f^r< : 
1<  etis,  Biog,  des  M us.  Article  in  Supplement  to 
iS^OautU4»  Mayence,  1888.  X.  «*a. 

PANOFKA,  HiiNKicH,  bora  Oet.  8,  1807, 
at  Breslan.  His  early  life  was  a  stnif^jrl? 
between  duty  in  the  shape  of  the  law,  and 
inclination  in  that  of  nraiio.  lltirie  at  bagth 
prevailed,  his  father  consented  to  his  wishes, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  quitted  the 
College  of  Breelan  and  pat  himself  undo' 
MajMder  Ibr  the  violin,  uA  Hoffinann  for 
composition,  both  at  Vienna.  He  remained 
with  Uiem  studying  hard  for  three  yearsi  In 
1837  ho  gav»  hia  ftnt  eonoert  In  1889  ha 
left  Vienna  for  Munich,  and  thence  went  to 
Berlin.  In  1881  his  father  die<i,  and  Panofka 
came  into  hie  patrimony.  After  some  length- 
ened travelling  he  settled  at  Paris  in  18S4  as 
a  violin -player.  After  a  time  he  ttirned  his 
attention  to  singing,  and  in  co^jauction  with 
Bordogni  fonnded  in  1848  an  *Aondteia  de 
chant.'  In  1844  he  canio  \m  London,  and  in 
1847  (Jenny  Lind's  year)  wa.s  engaged  by  Mr. 
Lumley  as  one  of  his  assistants  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  Revolution  of  1848  fixed  him 
herp  ;  hp  j  tiblished  a  '  Practical  Singing  Tutor,' 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  teecher.  In  1853 
he  rstmned  to  Paris,  and  in  1888  settled  ia 
Florence,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1887.  Ha 
principal  works  are  *  L'Art  de  chant*^r'  (op 
81)  ;  '  L  iiicole  de  Cliant,'  twenty-four  Vucaliae« 
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progroniret  (op.  86) ;  AMoUaira  voeal  (2nd 

ed.)  ;  twelve  Vocalises  d'artiate  (op.  86)— all 
published  by  Brandus.  Ho  translated  Baillot's 
^ouvelle  Mdhode  for  the  violin  into  German. 
He  alao  published  many  works  for  Tiolin  and 
piano,  and  for  violin  and  orchestra,  but  they 
are  of  slight  importance. — Baker,  Biog.  Diet. 
4if  Mm$,  I  Bnmn,  Biog.  Dkt  Mm,  ;  Ckrlm, 
JHet.  of  Fiddlers  ;  Biog.  Mus.        E.  H- A. 

PANOKMO,  ViNCKNZo  Trumaino.  Th« 
career  of  this  excellent  violin-maker  hat  been 
much  obfloored  by  the  placing  of  false  labels  in 
his  instruments,  and  only  conjecture  locates  and 
dates  his  birth  at  Moureale,  near  Palermo,  Nov. 
80,  1764,  and  bb  death  in  London  in  1818. 
It  is  prestmied  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
hia  crafty  both  at  Cremona  and  Turin,  and  that  he 
went  to  Fhria  in  1750,  but,  foiling  to  find  a  field 
for  his  efTorta^  ntomed  south  as  far  a8  Marseilles. 
In  1772  Panormo  visited  England,  and  from 
1783  to  1789  alternated  betwixt  London  and 
Paris,  eatablialiing  in  the  latter  toirn  a  bnsinees 
at  No.  70  Rue  de  Chartres,  with  a  workshop 
in  the  Kue  de  I'Arbre  Sec  His  favourite  model 
waa  fhe  large  pattern  '•Stradiwina^  whieh 
he  copied  to  [lerfection.  The  workmandiip 
throughout  his  instruments  is  neat  and  well 
executed,  the  scrolls  and  /  holes  boing  jtarticu- 
Inrly  weU  oat.  Some  of  his  best  fiddles  were 
made  out  of  an  old  maple  billiard -table,  which 
Panormo  imrchased  whilst  in  Dublin.  He 
employed  aereral  fenno  of  printed  label ;  the 
earliest  bear  the  arms  of  Palenno  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  ticket  He  was  a  fairly 
prolific  maker,  and  his  instruments  command 
flood  prices.  Panormo'a  eldest  son  Joskph — 
bom  in  London,  1773,  died  about  1826 — 
oarried  on  a  fiddle -making  bosinees,  first  at 
Heir  Oomploa  Street,  and  later  in  .King  Street, 
Soho,  and  excelled  as  a  ^noloncello  maker.  His 
brother  Gkorob  Lxwih — bom  in  London  in 
1774,  died  about  1842 — was  priucii>ally  a 
gnitv-,  hot  also  a  violin-maker,  following  the 
Strad  model,  first  in  Oxfoni  Street,  and  later 
in  High  Street,  St.  Giles.  He  is  mcratly 
oateemed  aa  a  bow.roaker,  in  the  maatery  of 
whirh  art  he  resfinbles  Duke,  whom  lie  clo«R>ly 
followed.  Joseph  Panormo's  son,  Edward 
FBBDtVAND,  waa  aho  a  rioUn  •maker,  hot  of 
little  importance. — V^on  LiitgendorflT,  Die  Oeigen 
und  Lau-ttnmaeher ;  Heron-Allen,  Vinlin-mak- 
ing  as  it  toaa  and  it ;  Vidal,  Let  DuArumentt 
d  SMsksf,  voL  L  ;  F^,  Btog,  d$$  Mum,  ;  Hart, 
Tlie  Violin.  K.  h  a. 

PANSERON,  AuousTB  Matuieu,  bom  in 
Fwis,  April  26,  1796,  reoeivod  hia  flmt  in- 
•femotkm  in  music  from  his  father,  a  musician, 
who  scored  many  of  Grt^try's  operas  for  him. 
He  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  child,  pasHod 
•neoessfally  tiiroag^  the  ooorse,  and  after 
studying  harmony  and  compfisition  with  fii-rton 
and  Goesec,  ended  by  cartying  ofl"  the  'Grand 
priz  de  Rome'  (1813).    He  made  good  nie  of 


hie  time  in  Italy,  took  lesaous  in  oonnterpoint 

and  fugue  from  the  Abh«'  Mattel,  at  Bologna, 
and  studied  es[»ecially  the  art  of  singing,  and 
the  style  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  After 
travelling  in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  even 
reaching  St.  rf't<'n*I)urg,  he  returned  to  Pari.s, 
and  became  a  teacher.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  ap[>ointed  'acoonipagnateur*  to  the  0|iers- 
Comique,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
priMluce  two  small  one -act  pieces  long  since 
forgotten.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
seased  the  necessary  qualities  for  suooeSB  on 
the  stage,  but  he  had  a  real  pft  of  tune,  and 
this  secured  great  popularity  for  a  numlier  of 
Frendh  romaneee  eompoeed  between  1826  and 
1840,  melodious,  well  written  for  the  ^nil09, 
easily  remembered,  and  often  pleasing  or  even 
more ;  but  marred  by  too  much  pretension. 
The  merits  of  such  aentimental  trifles  as  theaa 
would  scarcely  liave  earned  I'anseron  a  Eurojiean 
fame,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  didactic  woi  ks. 
Hia  wide  ozperienee  during  his  proftesorshipa 
at  the  Conservatoire — solff  ge,  1826  ;  vocalisa- 
tion, Sept.  1831  ;  and  singing,  Jan.  1836 — 
taught  him  the  requirements  of  pupils,  and 
how  those  requirements  can  heat  be  met.  His 
works  are  thns  of  value  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  and  we  give  a  complete  list, 
classified  under  the  ▼arious  heads. 

1.  l'rtn{r««»lv««olf'c>-"  fnr«liiKli!  Mi-thixl  fur  ioiiniDO Mid 
Toic»— '  A,  B,  C  muiitml ' ;  with  8  MrU;  with  kpfMOdll. 
MBttamtifla.  a  OnitoHt  «  eoaip 

t.  FrayraalT*  wieicw  for  MT»-  A  YkMllMl  TtaMlMCM  I 
ra]  vnlcM—PrimuT  iiiKinial.  for  »nd  OKiduUttM: wllhSDaaatelMS 
t  ftnd  t  Toicca.  |  on  flcur«d.  aaS  70  on  vaSiWMl 

S.  Do.  tor  toatrwmwitel  par-  baaaca.  and  a  ooona  of  Icetaraa  om 
tmrnma  Pbu  tar  tiMMa;  Do.  writinf  a  haaa  to  a flvan  matody. 
tor  Vl«lte  Blftyata.  ItIm  art  of  BwdaiaUnf  on  tb* 

4.  On  Um  Mt  of  ilMlM—  YUUm. 


Panseron  also  composed  two  masses  for  three 
treble  voices,  and  a  '  Mois  de  Marie,'  containing 
moteta  and  oantiquea  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices.  This  pain.^taking  musician,  who  was 
kind  and  amiable  in  private  life,  and  {mssessed 
as  mueh  ability  aa  learning,  died  in  Puis,  July 
29,  1859.  o.  a 

PAKTALEON  or  PANTALON.  A  %ery 
large  Di  lcimkr  invented  and  played  upon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  eentniy  hy  Pantaloon 
Hebenstreit,  whose  name  was  transferred  to 
the  instrument  b^  Louis  XIV.  The  name 
was  also  given  in  Oefmany  to  horizontal 
pianofortea  with  ^  banunara  ateiking  down- 
wards. A.  J.  n. 

PANTHEON.  A  building  in  Oxford  Street, 
erected  in  1770  •  71  from  the  designs  of 
Jiinit'H  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  £60,000,  for  mas- 
querades, concerts,  balls,  etc.,  and  as  'a  Winter 
Kanelagh.'  It  oocuined  a  laige  apaoe  of 
ground,  and  besides  the  principal  entrance  in 
Oxford  Street  there  were  entrances  in  Poland 
Street  and  Great  Marlborough  Street.  The 
interior  oontained  a  large  rotnnda  and  fourteen 
other  rooms  .splendidly  dei-orated  ;  the  niches 
in  the  rotunda  being  filled  with  white  porphyiy 
statnaaL   Tlia  building  waa  opened  on  Jan.  26, 
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1772.  For  some  yean  it  proved  a  formidable  j 
nviil  to  the  Italian  Opera,  an  the  proprietors 
aiwayii  jirovided  the  beat  jjerformen>.  lu  1775 
the  fknioat  Agqjari  wm  en^^^,  who  was 
mcn'^i'h:'] ,  a  fi-w  yars  !at^r,  by  the  e<|ua.lly- 
(aioed  GioiKif  afterwards  baati.  The  second 
eonoert  of  ttitt  Ooannenaration  of  Bsadel  wm 
given  here.  May  27,  1784,  tiM  place  being 
ftppt-ially  fitt/-'l  up  for  the  occasion.  Lr\tfT  in 
the  same  year  the  balloon  in  which  Lunardl 
had  nude  Us  fint  ■iioeaMfol  aacent  from  the 
Artillt-ry  Hromi'l  waii  f?xhil>it»i«I.  The  King's 
Tlie&tre  having  been  burnt  down  in  1788,  the 
FtntliMn  WM  fitted  op  m  s  thMtre  and  <^ned 
tor  the  ]>erformaii(>-  of  Italian  ofieras,  Feb.  17, 
1791.  On  Jan.  14,  1792,  the  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1795  the  interior  of  the 
building  wm  re«oonetnioted  for  iti  original 
purpose,  and  Ofi^-ne'l  in  April  with  a  rna.vjui  r 
ade,  but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  in 
1812  was  again  oonTerted  into  a  theatre,  and 
opened  Feb.  17,  with  a  strong  company, 
principally  pompow*d  of  sccvdcrs  from  the 
King's  Theatre,  for  the  jterformance  of  Italian 
operaa.  The  apeenlation,  however,  failed,  and 
the  theatre  closed  on  March  19.  In  the 
following  year  (July  23,  1^1:5)  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  it  as  an  Euglitth  oiwra-honse, 
but  informatioii  being  laid  againat  tin  manager 
and  iwrformers,  rit  tho  instance  of  tlu-  Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  porlorming  in  an  unlicensed 
birilding,  and  heavy  {>cnaltiea  inHioted  (although 
not  r-xactwl),  the  HjK'rulation  w;i8  abandone<l. 
Hubfle(|uent  effurtii  to  obtain  a  license  failed, 
and  in  Oct  1814  the  whole  of  the  scenery, 
dresses,  properties,  and  internal  fittings  were 
sold  under  n  rlintri'ss  for  ffnt,  and  the  building 
remained  diHfuantled  and  deserted  for  nearly 
twen^  yean.  In  1884  the  interior  wm  t«> 
constructed  by  Sydney  Smirke,  at  a  cost  of 
b-t\vo<»n  £80,000  and  £40,000,  and  ofK-nrd  as 
a  bandar  ;  part  being  devoted  to  thu  sale  of 
p^tings,  and  the  back  part,  entered  ttom 
Ort»3t  MaiUtornngh  Strcf't,  titttd  up  as  a  con- 
servatory for  the  sale  of  (lowers  and  foreign 
birda.  The  bazaar  in  ita  torn  gave  way,  and 
early  in  1867  the  premises  were  transfern-d  to 
Messrs.  Qilbey,  tha  well-known  wine  nierchnnt^s, 
by  whom  they  are  Hiill  occupied.  During 
•U  the  yidaaltadea  of  the  building  Wyatt's 
original  front  in  Oxford  Stxwt  has  remained 
unaltered.  w.  h.  h. 

PANTOtfllCE  (Or.  'ta  imitetioD  of  every- 
thing ').  A  kind  of  dianatlo  entertainment  in 
which  till'  fwrformer«  fxproHs  themselves  by 
gestures  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and 
which  may  bo  called  a  prose  ballet  It  hM 
lici  u  in  use  among  Orif-ntal  nations  from  very 
ancient  tinieSk  The  Greeks  iutrodu<^  pan- 
tomime into  their  chomies,  some  of  the  jwr- 
formers  gestioulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whilst  others  sang.  Tlu*  RoniaiiH  had  entir<- 
druiualic  representations  consisting  of  dancing 


I  and  gesticulation  only,  and  some  of  their  per- 
formers attained  high  excellenct:  in  the  art. 
A  mtiiture  of  [^>antomiiue  and  daucing  Cousli- 
titted  tho  modem  ballH  (cTocMmb,  i-o  inng  an 
apjwndape  U)  the  Italian  op#ra.  [The  t:rst 
occurrence  ot  an  l^gliah  ei^uivalentto  the  Italiaa 
'  Gommadia  dell'  i^te,' — the  nltimate  origin  ct 
which  is  exceedingly  obscure — seems  to  hare 
l«fcn  at  Drury  Lane  in  1702.  when  'Tavern 
lUlkers,  by  John  Weaver  (the  friend  of  Addison 
and  Steele),  wm  prodnoed.]  It  wm  not  anO' 
oessfnl,  but  iu  1716-17,  at  Lincoln's  InnT^eatre, 
John  Kich,  under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed 
tho  character  of  Harlequin  fia  a  atyla  iriiidi 
extorted  the  admiration  of  thoM  who  meet  dja* 
approved  of  the  class  of  piece.  His  [«ntomimffl 
were  originally  musical  masqnes,  usually  ujwn 
some  claiaiflal  mythologioal  eDbject  betwoen  the 

sccni-ft  of  which  harlequinade  !><mes  were  intro- 
duced, the  two  parts  having  no  connection. 
The  music  for  the  majority  of  them  was  compoeed 
by  J,  &  Galliard.  Their  jtopularity  compelled 
the  managers  of  Drury  I-me  to  adopt  panto- 
mimes in  order  to  compete  succesiilully  with 
their  rival,  and  they  were  tiien  aoon  jirodoaed 
at  other  theatres  also.  After  a  time  the  originAl 
fonn  was  changed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  mythological 
masque,  a  short  drama,  of  three  or  four  scenes, 
was  cooatmoted^  the  inwiablo  ohanden  in 
which,  under  different  sha]»es,  were  an  old  man. 
Jus  pretty  daughter,  or  ward — whom  he  was 
deairoaa  of  uniting  to  a  wealthy  bat  fbeliah 
«uitor,  but  who  had  a  jK>orer  and  fsTotired 
lover — and  the  old  man's  knavish  serving-nuui. 
The  girl  and  her  lover  were  protected  by  a 
benevolent  fairy,  whilst  tiie  old  man  and  his 
favourite  had  the  assistance  of  .i  rinlrvr'  i,t 
spirit  To  oounteract  the  machinattous  ot  ti^e 
evil  being,  tiie  fidiy  determined  thnther  proteg^ 
should  undergo  a  term  of  probation  under  dif- 
ferent sha|K'8,  and  accordingly  transfonne*!  them 
intx)  Uarlcquin  and  Columbine,  giviug  to  the 
former  a  magic  bat  toaaaist  him  in  his  progreea. 
The  evil  spirit  then  transfonne*!  the  old  man 
and  ills  servant  into  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  and 
the  wealthy  anitor  into  the  Dandy  Lover,  and 
the  harlequinade  commenoMl,  the  two  lover* 
being  pursued  by  the  others  tlirough  a  variety 
of  scenes,  but  always  foiling  them  by  the  aid  <^ 
the  bat.>   At  length  the  faiiy  reappeared  and 

declared  the  success  of  the  lovers,  and  the  piece 
terminated.  This  form  continued  in  use  for 
many  years  ;  and  indeed,  although  ranch  altered 
in  detail,  it  itiU  oonatitatea  the  basis  of  modem 
jwntomime.  Vocal  music  wb.^ largely  in trrxltice*!, 
not  only  in  the  oi»oning,  but  al.so  iu  the  harle- 
quinade, and  the  best  English  compoeera  did 
not  dis<lain  to  emjiloy  their  talents  in  producing 
it  The  two  Ames,  Uibdin,  Battisliill,  Linley, 
Shield,  Attwood,  ami  others,  all  composed  mnsie 

>  The  namca  Hmrlcqnln,  Oo1vmbln«^  aod  I*Mt«loon  •!>•  Aarirmt 
fmm  thf  lt»Uxn  -  ArhMxhino,  ColamMitft,  ktid  I'ktitUona.  Ctowa 
Ix  kiKiwri  II)  Ilitlj'  K>  I'licHaccio ;  In  Pnuter  m  Pierrot.  PftllbMM^aT 
ntr«i  In  0«rmMi  •>  Ua>a.  or  UMMvum  (Jaak-faSdias). 
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for  thi«  class  of  cDtertainment.  About  1830 
the  length  of  the  opening  was  greatly  extended, 
more  spectacular  efi'ects  intrcHiuced,  and  tlic 
'  iraiiflfoinnatio&  aoene'  became  by  degrees  the 
elimaz  of  the  whole.  Original  moaie  was  atfll 
composed  for  the  paDtomime,  but  the  task  of 
prf)diicinf»  it  was  fntrustfd  to  inferior  c<Jin|K»sers. 
Gradually  the  harlc^uiuade  secuus  were  reduced 

in  omnber,  the  opening  uenmed  the  ohaneter 

of  an  cxtraTaj:7inze  Upon  the  subject  of  Knme 
nursery  tale,  jwd  the  nmaio  became  a  »;ltictiou 
of  the  popular  tones  of  the  day.    In  the  early 

pantomimes  Harle<[uin  was  the  })rincipal  char- 

actiT,  ntul  continued  w>  niitil  the  genius  of 
(jriuiaidi  placed  tliuCiowu  ;u  tlie  must  prominent 
position. 

In  |>antoTnimcs  of  the  middir  period  the  pan- 
touiiuiists  who  sustained  tlte  principal  parte  in 
the  harlequinade  iuTariably  perfonned  in  the 
opanjng  the  characters  who  were  transformed. 
A  <v)nRideratioTi  of  the  difference  between  tlie 
Italmu  Arlecchiuo  and  Uie  English  Harlequin  is 
heyond  the  eoope  of  our  present  pmrpose.  [After 
the  great  su<  mss  of  I/Knfant  rro<ligue'  in  1 801, 
several  other  wordless  plays  were  given,  and  for 
« time  it  seemed  as  if  tiie  art  of  true  pantomime 
were  about  to  revive.  '  L'Histoire  d'un  Pierrot* 
and  '  Le  Statue  du  Commandoiir '  wpre  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  given  in  England,  and  it  is 
aignifioant  that  both  came  from  ahroad,  where 
the  art  of  gsstwe  ts  ftr  more  alive  than  it  is  in 
England.  1  w.  m.  h. 

PAOLUCCI,  OnrsiEPPK,  bom  May  25,  1728, 

Siena,  pursued  his  mnsiual  studies  under 
Padre  Mnrtiin  it  Bologna,  and  like  him  hr-  une 
»  Franci^icau  iriar.  After  holding  the  {H>»itiun 
of  ohoirmaster  at  a  ohnreh  in  Tenios  and  at 
Sinigaglia,  he  returned  in  1771  to  Aasisi  to  be 
choirmaster  of  the  Franciscan  church  there. 
He  died  April  26,  1776.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  antiunr  ArU  Pratica  di  Cont/ruppumto 
dirnnsfrafa  con  fsempi  di  varj  aiilori  e  r/>ri  rf  :«!''r 
vazioni.  .  .  Venice,  1765,  a  work  of  the  same 
nstore  as  Martini's  traatlM.  j.  B.  m. 

PAPE,  Jeas-Hrnry,  pianoforte-maker,  bom 
July  1,  1789,  at  Sarstod  n^ir  Hanover.  He 
went  to  Paris  iu  Itill,  and  alW  visiting 
England  his  services  were  secured  by  Ignaoe 
Pleyel  to  organise  the  works  of  the  piano  factory 
which  he  had  just  founded.  About  1815  he 
•ppean  to  have  set  up  on  his  own  sooonnt ; 
and  thenceforward,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
there  was  y><*rha{i«  no  ypar  in  which  he  did  not 
proriuce  sometluiig  new.  Hiit  active  uiiiid 
nefver  rested  from  attempts  to  alter  the  shape, 
diru  ini.sh  the  size,  and  radically  change  tin-  fratii- 
iu^,  bellying,  and  action  of  the  pianotortt; ;  yet, 
in  the  result,  with  small  inflnenoe,  so  far,  upon 
ihe  progress  of  its  mantifacture.  In  shape  he 
Y>rodii«  <'<i  tiible  pianos,  rounded  and  hexagonal : 
he  made  an  oval  piano,  a  piano  console  (very 
like  a  ehiflbnier),  and  novel  oblique,  vertical, 
mad  hflrinmtnl  finrms  like  Womnm  in  London 


and  Strcicher  in  Vienna,  to  do  away  with  the 
bi-eak  of  continuity  between  wrest-plank  and 
sound-board  in  the  grand  jiiano,  he  repeated 
the  old  idea  that  had  suggested  itself  to  Marius 
and  Sdiroeter,  of  an  overstriking  action — ^that 
is,  the  hammers  descending  upon  the  stringn 
This  is  said  to  have  ^voen  in  1S26.  In  this 
actiuu  hu  uurked  the  lii:iniumrs  from  the  front 
ends  of  the  keys,  and  thus  saved  a  foot  in  the 
lengtli  of  the  case,  wliich  he  strengthened  np 
to  due  resistance  of  the  tenaion  without  iron 
barring.  He  lowered  the  sound-hoard,  glueing 
the  belly-bars  to  the  upper  instead  of  the  under 
surface,  and  attached  the  belly  hridge  by  a 
series  of  sound-jtosts.  His  constant  endeavour 
was  to  keep  down  the  tenaion  or  drawing  power 
of  the  strings,  and  to  re<iuce  the  length  and 
weight  of  the  instrutuont ;  tor,  as  ho  says  (A'<o<»ce 
48  M.  S.  Pttpr,  Benard,  Paris,  1862),  'it  is 
not  progress  in  art  to  make  little  with  much  ; 
the  aim  should  W  to  make  much  with  little.' 
Vet  he  extended  cuiujiasa  to  the  absurd  width 
of  eight  ootaves,  maintaining  that  the  peroeptiom 
of  the  extremes  waH  a  question  of  esr  etlueation 
only.  He  reduced  the  stnicture  of  his  actions 
to  the  simplest  mechanism  possible,  preferring 
for  mderstriking  grand  pianos  the  simple  crank 
escapement  of  Petzold,  and  for  upright  pianos 
tliat  of  Woraum,  which  he  adopted  in  1815,  as 
stated  in  the  JVbfte  alresdy  referred  to^  At 

present,  his  inventions  of  clothed  k'ey  niortices 
and  of  felt  for  hammers  are  the  only  imj^iortant 
bequests  makers  have  accepted  from  him,  unless 
the  cross  or  overstringing  on  different  planes, 

devifM  hy  Pfij"^  for  Ills  table  instninn^jt-"?,  and 

already  existmg  in  some  old  clavichords,  was 
first  introduced  into  pianoe  by  him.  He  claimed 

to  have  invented  it,  and  in  1840  gave  Tonikin- 
son,  a  London  maker,  special  permission  to  use 
it.  [See  Pianoforte.]  He  made  a  piano  with 
springs  instead  of  strings,  thus  doing  away  with 
I  tension  altogether  ;  adde<l  reed  attachment?, 
and  invented  a  transposing  piano,  moving  by 
his  plan  the  whole  iurtrnment  means  of  a 
key  while  the  clavier  remained  stationary.  He 
also  invented  an  ingenious  saw  for  veneers  of 
wood  and  ivory  ;  in  1889  he  veneered  a  piano 
for  St.  James's  Pslsos,  entirely  with  the  latter 
suTwtance.  Pnpp  received  many  di.'^tinrtions  in 
J?  ranee,  including  the  decoration  ot  the  L^ion 
of  Honour.    He  died  Fehb  2,  1876.     a.  t.  n. 

PAPILL0N8.  Tlio  name  of  twelve  piano- 
forte pieces  by  Schnmam,  ronslitnting  his 
op.  2,  which  are  dedicated  to  Ids  siiitcrs-in-law, 
Theresa,  Emilia,  and  Rosalia  Schumann.  Thcj 
worn  composed  at  different  time.«i — Nos.  1,  3,  4, 
6,  and  8  in  1829,  and  the  others  in  1831.  Thsy 
may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  better*known 
and  more  highly  developed  *Camaval,*  op.  9. 
The  form  of  the  two  eompoflitions  is  the  rame, 
but  in  the  earlier  work  there  are  no  characteristic 
titles  to  the  sevetal  pieces.  The  sntfjeet  of  Ko.  1 
of  the  ' lypillonB*  is  refsrred  to  in  * Florestan,' 

2  r 
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No.  6  of  the  CarnAval,  aud  the  *  GroMTatertanz ' 
ift  nude  use  of  iu  the  IhuUm  d  both  works. 

Many  theorifs  Iiave  l)wn  |»ro|K)undM  as  to  the 
meaning  or  story  of  these  pieces,  and  bcbomaon 
hiiBHlf  refiBn  It  to  last  diapter  of  Jetm 
Paul's  FltJjrljaJire,  'where,'  as  he  aays  in  a 
letter  to  iienriette  Voigt,  'all  is  to  be  found  in 
black  and  white.'  (Bee  Wasielewsky's  Life^ 
3rd  c<J.  p.  328.)  It  is  evident  that  th^  idea  of 
a  Carnival  Ls  alrcorly  iu  his  mind,  for  the  last 
few  bars  of  the  hnaie  bear  the  following  super- 
•oriptioa:  *T1ieiiobeof  the wnivil night cUm 
•aray.    The  church  clock  strikes  six.'  M. 

PAPINI,  Gi'irm,  bom  August  1,  1847,  at 
Gamagiorc  nt>ar  Florence,  a  distinguished  viu- 
liniltt  was  a  paptl  of  thf;  Italian  violin  profeitor 
Giorgetti,  and  made  his  -! 'l  ut  at  thirte*»n  years 
of  age  in  Florence,  in  Sputir 'a  third  concerto. 
He  «M  for  Mme  yean  leader  of  the  Sooietk  del 
QuArtetto  in  that  city.  In  1874  he  appeared 
at  the  MumIcsiI  (Jnion,  which  was  his  princij>al 
locaUdu.iiiii^  iiui  aimiial  vi&its  tu  Loudon,  though 
he  was  also  heard  at  the  Crystal  Edaoe,  the 
Old  and  New  IMiilhannonic  Societies,  Ptc.  In 
1876  he  appeared  in  Paris  with  success  at  the 
Pasdelottp  Conoerts,  also  at  the  Bordeaux 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  which  were  then  much 
in  vogue.  In  1893  he  Hcc»'pt^d  the  post  of 
Principal  Violin  Professor  at  thv  Dublin  Koyal 
Aoademy  of  Music :  he  instituted  the  Olurical 
Concerts  of  the  Royal  Sori^ty  nf  Music  while 
in  that  city,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
raa^n  hJi  PnAnonhip  in  1896*  He  ntnmed 
to  London,  where  he  at  preeeat  rarideB,  diridiDg 
\\m  time  between  comjKjsition  and  occasional 
private  tuition.  His  published  compositions, 
betfdee  amnijieinentB,  transcriptions,  etc.,  com- 
prise two  concertos  for  Violin  and  Violoncello 
reepeotivelj ;  an  excellent  Violin  School  ; 
'  Exeraioee  de  lUeanisme  pour  le  Violon  seul,' 
and  smaller  pieoes,  such  as  the  'Feuillets 
d'Album,'  Romances,  No<'turnc8,  t  t^. ,  for  Violin 
aud  Violoncello.  Ho  has  published  Songs, 
Trioe  for  two  VloUns  and  Piano,  Quartet  Ibr 

tlu''!^  Vinlina  and  Piano,  ami  lin>i  crliteil  the 
twenty- four  'Caprices  de  Pagauiui,'  and  other 
olsailMl  works. — Logge,  CtMmUtd  Violinists, 
•Stiad'  Library  X  .  IV. ;  T.  L.  Phipaon,  Guido 
Papini ;  Clarke,  IMcL  of  FxAdlen  ;  Cyclopedia 
qf  Music  and  Musicians ;  Mendel,  Musik  Lex.  ; 
Brown,  Bioff.  iMe.  Mtu. ;  and  panonally  com- 
manicattHl.  B.  H-A. 

PAt^UE,  GuiLLAUMK,  a  v,  (  U-known  violon- 
cellist, bom  in  Brussels,  .luly  24,  1825.  He 
entered  tlie  Conservaluire  of  his  native  city  at 
an  early  ago  as  De  Munck's  pupil,  and  at  fifteen 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  then  went  to  Paris 
and  wae  lolo  violoncello  at  Hneanl's  Conoerts. 
Thoiioehe  went  to  Madrid  a«  violoncellist  to  the 
Queen  of  Si)ain.  In  18&1  he  was  employed  by 
Jullien  for  his  English  Conoerts,  and  thence- 
'^trward  London  became  hie  home.  He  played 
ho  Royal  I  talian  Opera  oreheetta,  ocoaelonally 


replaced  Piatti  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
led  the  Tiolonoellos  at  the  new  Philharmonic, 

and  was  a  member  of  the  Qnetn's  Private  Band. 
He  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  June  18,  I860. 
He  died  Haieh  8,  1876.  aiid  wae  buried  in 

Bronipton  Cemetery.  As  a  man  Pa-jue  uaa 
deservedly  beloved  and  esteemed.  As  a  player 
he  had  every  quality,  except  tone,  which  was 
poor.    He  left  numerana  works. 

His  brother,  Philippk  T.  Paqt't.  vas 
Trumpeter  to  the  Queen  frum  1864,  and  wad  a 
member  of  Her  Miyesty's  Private  Band,  a 

PARADIES,  or  PARADISI,  PiErRO  Do- 
MKNico,  bom  at  Naples  iu  1710,  a  pnpil  of 
Porpora,  and  an  esteemed  teacher  and  com|i>j««r, 
lived  for  many  years  in  London.  [He  wrote 
'Alessandro  in  IVrsia'  for  Lucca  in  173S.  and 
'  II  Decreto  del  Fato '  (serenata)  for  Venioe  m 
1740.]  In  1747  he  pndooed  at  the  King'e 
Theatre  '  Fetonte,'  six  airs  from  which  were 
pulilished  by  Wal.sh.  and  frequently  sung  at 
concerts  by  Siguura  Gslli.  He  also  print&tl 
twelve  *Smiate  di  gravicembalo,'  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  Angiwta  (Johnson  :  i'nd  rtl. 
Amsterdam,  1770).  Such  playerti  as  Clementi 
and  Onuner  etndied  hie  worts  oonaeienlioaely. 
and  he  was  in  gnsA  reqnest  as  a  teacher.  When 
nertrude  .Schrnelink,'  (afterwards  Mme.  Mara) 
luadti  her  hr»t  ap|>t-araQce  in  London  as  a  violinist 
of  eleven,  Paradies  wae  tufs^ged  as  her  eingm^ 
nin.strr,  Init  her  father  soon  found  it  rif^'t^fwary 
to  withdraw  her  from  his  iutluence.  Aji  earlier 
pupil,  and  one  of  hie  beet,  mm  dnmndti 
Frederick,*  who  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  gave 
a  concert  'in  the  Little  IJaymarket  TheHtre 
(1749),  playing  compositions  by  Scarlatti  and 
Handel.  The  last  we  heer  in  England  of  this 
eccentric  Italian  is  his  connection  with  the  elder 
Thomas  Linley,  to  whom  he  gave  instnictioii  in 
harmony  end  thorough-baae.  He  tetnraad  to 
Italy,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1 792.  Tn  sana  tss 
are  in  the  Trisor  des  Pianisfrs,  one  in  D  is 
printed  by  Pauer  in  his  'Alte  Meister,'  and 
another,  in  A,  in  hie  'Alte  Klaviermneflc * ;  and 
a  Toccata  is  pivon  in  Breitkopf  s  *  Perles 
Musicales.'  The  Fitzwilliam  Collection  at 
Cambridge  contains  much  MS.  nraaie  by  him 
(including  the  scores  of  the  ojieras  'Antiooo,* 
*  Fetonte,'  '  La  forza  d' am  ore '  and  '  II  Decreto 
del  Fato    apparently  in  his  autograph,  c  p.  r. 

PARADI8,  in  the  Franoh  tfaeatne.  ie  the  top 
row  of  the  1k)X(>.s.  It  is  called  so  either  Wt-auae 
it  is  the  highest,  and  therefore  nearest  heaven, 
or,  as  some  one  wittily  said,  because  like  the 
real  Paradise  the  top  boxes  contain  more  of  the 
poor  tha?i  t!ie  rich.  Compare  thf»  Flu^'lish 
expression  '  the  gods,'  for  thoee  who  tut  ta  ths 
gallery.  «. 

PABADIB.  Uutxm  THnsn  yon,  ^imt^bUm 

I  MIm  Fre<1<>rlcm  a  fsrourttc  of  Uanrid'*,  aI«o  plkjrvd  thr  (<rr»> 
in  public  la  1700,  Md  ung  in  H»n>lrl  •  ontotiom    Shr  nvMTMtf 
Thomaa  Wjrana.  •  ljuid.o«tirr  tn  t^ouih  Wair..  atnl  rii-fxiar-l 
■MMikMe'  iBflminM  oT«r  Um  umueal  eduokUun  at  hm  mtftirm 
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of  Joseph  Anton,  an  Imperial  Cotinoillor,  bom 
in  Vi«>nTi3,  May  15,  1759.  Sho  van  ,i  highly 
esteemed  pianist,  and  Mozart  wrote  a  oonoerto 
for  her  (in  Bf^,  Kiichel,  466).  81i«  abo  »tUiii«l 
to  considerable  skill  on  the  organ,  in  singing, 
and  in  composition,  and  this  in  sjute  of  her  being 
blind  from  early  childhood.  The  piano  she 
Studied  with  Riohter  (of  Holhmd),  end  ell«r. 
wards  with  Kozeluch,  whose  concertos  v,Tvr  )icr 
favourite  pieces ;  singing  with  Salieh  and 
Righini ;  and  oompoeition  with  Friberth,  and 
the  Abb^  Vogler.  The  Empress,  her  godmother, 
took  a  great  interest  in  her,  and  made  her  a 
yearly  allowance  of  200  gulden.  In  1784  she 
went  to  Puis,  where  ehe  remained  dz  HMmths, 
playing  b«>fore  the  court,  and  at  the  Conterts 
iipirituels,  with  great  applause.  In  November 
ahe  went  to  LtmdoD.  Here  ihe  stayed  five 
months,  played  before  the  King»  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  she  accompanied  in  a 
TioloD<»llo  sonata,  at  the  then  recently  founded 
ProfiMional  Ooneerte  (Hanover  Sqaara  Rooma, 
Feb.  16,  1785),  and  finally  at  a  concert  of  her 
own,  conducted  by  Salomon,  in  Willis's  Rooms 
on  March  8.  A  notice  of  her  appeared  in  the 
St.  Jame$'s  Chronicle  for  Fab.  Id.  She  next 
Tiaited  Bnissels,  and  the  more  important  courts 
of  Germany,  attracting  all  hearers  by  her  playing 
and  her  intelleetaal  aooompliahmentii  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  played  twice  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societiit,  and  took 
up  composition  with  great  ardour,  using  a 
system  of  notation  '  invented  for  her  by  a  friend 
of  the  fnni!)'  named  Riodinger.  Of  her  works, 
the  fuiluwing  were  produced :  '  Ariadne  uud 
Baeehns,'  a  melodtiima,  played  fint  at  Lazen- 
burg,  before  the  Emperor  Leopold  (1791X  ^d 
then  at  the  national  court- theatre ;  *  Der 
Schulcandidat,'  a  pastoral  Singspiel  (Leopold- 
atadt  Theatre,  1792) ;  •  Dentadiea  Uoirament,' 
ft  TraivT  i-nTitatp  for  thf^  nnniversary  of  the 
death  ot  Louis  X  V  I.  (small  Kedoutenaoal,  Jan.  21, 
1794,  repeated  in  iJie  KMrnthnertiior  Theatre) ; 
and  'Rinaldo  und  Algina,'  a  mag^  opera 
(Prague).  She  also  printed  a  ClsvifT-trio, 
sonatas,  variations  (dedicated  to  Vogler)  ;  12 
Lieder ;  Biirger'a  *  Lenore,*  ete.  After  her 
father's  death  she  fmindrd  a  muRic  school  for 
giria,  and  towards  the  oloee  of  her  life  she  devoted 
nemelf  exelnaiTely  to  tiinhing  singing  and  the 
pi  inMfnrte,  and  with  great  ■noeew  She  died 
Feb.  1,  1824.  c,  r.  p. 

PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI,  the  second 
of  the  fonr  poona  whieh  form  Meore'a  LaUa 
!Bookh,  has  been  several  times  set  to  musir. 

1.  'Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,'  by  Robert 
Schumann,  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(opi.  60),  in  three  parti,  oontaining  twenty -six 
niiTTihprs.  The  woM'^  ^vere  rnTTiy<i!pf^  hv  Schu- 
mann hinoself  from  the  translations  of  Flechsig 
Mid  Oelken,  with  laiga  alterationa  of  hie  own. 


It  occupied  his  mind  for  some  two  yeam  before 

its  production  at  Leii>zip,  Df-c.  'l,  3  [Tn 
the  L\fc  of  Sekumann  told  in  his  Letien,  i.  298, 
ate.,  it  fa  stated  that  the  work  was  oompleted  in 
June.]    In  England  it  was  first  performed  by 

the  Philharmonic  Society  (MarlameGoldschmidt) 
June  23,  1656.  But  it  had  previously  been 
produced  in  Dublin  under  the  oottdnotoildiip  of 

J.  W.  Glovrr,  Frb   10,  1864.« 

2.  A  Fantasia  Overture,  'Paradise  and  the 
Peri  '  (op.  42),  composed  by  Stemdale  Bennett 
for  the  Jubilee  Concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Soc;  ty,  J  ily  1  1,  1862,  and  produced  then.  A 
detaiioU  prograuiine  of  the  connection  of  the 
words  and  mnsie  waa  ihmiahed  hy  the  oompoeer 
for  the  first  pcrforniance,  and  is  usujilly  ri«j)rinted. 

3.  A  Uantata,  for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra,  and 
organ,  by  John  Ftancis  Bamett ;  the  words 
selected  from  Moore's  poem.  Produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Fp^tival,  Aug.  31,  1870.  o 

PARAViCliNi,  SiONORA,  bom  at  Turin  ;n 
1769,  daughter  of  hahdhk  Oaadini  the  singer. 
Viotti  waa  her  master,  and  her  full  ptiro  toiu', 
graceful  bowing,  and  scholarly  style  gained  her 
considerable  fame  as  a  violinist.  During  the 
Milanese  festivities  which  celebrated  the  battle 
of  Lodi,  she  felicitously  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  engaged  her  to 
teaoh  her  stm  Sngtoe  Beanhamaia,  and  took 
her  to  Paris  in  1797.  Paravicini  was  most 
successful  in  the  ]*'rench  capital,  and  became  a 
leading  soloist  at  the  concerts  given  iu  tiic  Salle 
de  la  Rue  dee  Viotoiree  Nationales.  Unfortun* 
fitf  ly,  the  rovnl  favour  became  less  innrk^d  riftrr 
a  time,  and  Unally  ceased.  The  viuliuist  sank 
into  afcject  poverty,  and,  rednoed  to  the  utmost 
indigence,  applied  to  the  Italian  residents  in 
Paris,  who  eventually  assisted  her  to  return  to 
her  native  country.  Once  arrived  at  Milan, 
her  ability  soon  r^^uned  for  her  both  oompetenee 

ami  reptitr.  Iler  performanrp^of  i^nme  i^oTirertrm 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Lisbon  in  1799  created 
a  aenaatioQ,  aa  did  also  her  appearancea  at 
Leipzig,  in  the  same  year,  and  Drraden  in  1800. 
She  rotnme*!  to  pjiriH  in  1801,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  Fridzeri  concerts.  8he 
was  at  Berlin  in  1803,  Ludwigslust  in  1 805,  and 
gave  notAble  concerts  at  Munich  and  Vienna  in 
1827,  but  all  trace  of  her  is  lost  after  her  per- 
formance at  Bologna  in  1880,  and  the  data  of 
her  death  is  unknown. — Lahee,  Famous  ViM^ 
isl9 ;  Clarke,  />?>.  Fiddlers ;  Dnbourg,  Ths 
Violin ;  Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus. ;  Eitner's  Quellen- 
LtxiUnm ;  Mendel,  Mutik  Lankan,     X.  ll>A. 

PARDON  DK  PLOERMEL,  LK.  An  op*^ra. 
comitjue  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Barbier  and 
Carr<^,  mosio  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the 
Opera-Comiqne,  April  4,  1869.  In  Ix>ndon,  in 
Italian,  as  '  Dinorah,  oesia  II  pellerinaggio  di 
Ploermel,'  at  Govent  Garden,  July  26,  1869 ; 
in  English  as  ' Dinorah*  at  wme  theatre,  Oct 
8,  1869.  o. 

t  Sw  Mmttt^  WttU,  lUrcb  %  M»,  p.  174 
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PA  REP  A  ROSA,  ErFHRo«ryvF,  born  May  7, 
Ib'i^f  ftt  Edinburgh,  the  daughter  of  Demethos 
Parap*,  Btwa  de  Boyweo,  a  WallachiMi  boyud, 

by  hi«  niArrUge  witii  the  singer  Elizib  th 
Hbgui.v  (she  die<i  in  1S70),  sinter  to  Edward 
HrMV IS,  a  well-known  ban  singer.  On  her 
iather'a  death,  the  ohQd,  having  shown  great 
aptittidf  for  music,  was  educato<I  by  her  mother 
and  eminent  masters  for  an  artistic  career.  At 
the  age  of  fixteea  Hiw  Fuepft  made  •  ■oeosMfal 
debut  on  the  stage  as  Amina,  at  Malta,  and 
afterwards  playrd  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Rome, 
Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  In  this  country 
she  mrule  her  first  ap|)earance  May  21,  1857, 
Elvira  in  'I  PuriLfini '  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Lyceum,  and  played,  August  6,  1858, 
M  Camilla  on  fbe  nviTil  of  *  ZftmfMi '  ftt  Oove&t 
Garden,  on  each  occasion  with  fair  success. 
Pnring  Rora«  of  the  h'-hhoiis  between  1859  and 
1865  she  played  m  English  o))era  at  Covent 
Ouden  and  Her  Majesty's,  and  created  the 
parfci  of  Victorinp  in  Mt-llon's  opera  of  that 
name  jJDec  19,  1859)  ;  tiie  title-part  of  '  La 
Eefne  Topoxe*  of  Hass^,  on  its  production  in 
Kn;,'!atid  (Dec  26,  1800);  that  of  Mabel  in 
Maclarren's  '  Hclvtllyn  '  (Nov.  3,  1R64); 
playing  also  Arliuo,  Sataut-lla,  and  the  two 
Zeriinas.  In  1863  she  was  married  to  CSbptain 
H.  de  Wuir-  rarvcH,  wl,o  ,1i«.d  April  26,  1«'^ri, 
at  Lima,  Peru.  Her  fine  voice  combined  power 
and  BweetneH,  good  execution  and  extensive 
compass  (of  two  octaves  and  a  half,  exte  nding 
to  ct"  in  alt)  ;  but  she  obtained  but  n)o<J<'rato 
success  in  opera.  On  the  other  hand,  she  won 
almost  from  the  fint  »  groat  npotatioii  in 
oratorioa  and  in  the  conc^-rt  ronrn,  and  was 
fronuently  engaged  at  the  various  Societies 
and  Festivals,  including  the  Handel  Festivals 
of  l§tt2  and  1865.  She  also  sang  abroad  in 
Cormauy  and  elsewhere.  At  the  close  of  1865 
she  went  to  America  for  a  concert  tour  with 
Mr.  Oarl  Rosa  (whom  she  aflerwards  married 
there  in  Feb.  1S67)  and  Levy  the  cornct-phiycr, 
returning  to  England  the  following  year.  After 
their  marriage  Madame  Parepa-Rosa  and  her 
husband  remained  in  America  for  four  ysars, 
and  cstihlisht'd  thf'lr  fiinin-is  Opera  Comimny, 
in  which  she  was  principal  uingor,  achieving 
grsat  8U008SS  in  HbgUsh  and  Italian  opera, 
oratorio,  and  concerts.  On  her  return  to 
England,  1871,  she  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  tuHilling  an  engagement  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opora,  Oovcnt  (tardett,  but  played  for 
thi>  winter  season  in  Italian  o|HTn  nt  Cairo,  and 
the  next  year  was  heard  with  pleasure  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Donna  Anna  and  Nonna,  and  sang 
at  tho  Pliinuirnionic  'Ah  Perfido'  of  Beethoven. 
In  the  autumn  of  1871,  Madame  Parepa  and 
her  husband  made  a  third  visit  to  America  with 
their  company.  In  1872  the  lady  sang  at  the 
Nie<lerrheiniHche  Festival  it  Dusst-Idi.rf,  and 
'<it>r  at  Ooveut  Ganleu,  as  Nurtoa  and  Donna 
a.   In  1878  she  sang  in  Italian  at  Cairo 


with  great  success  ;  h^  r  heilth  prevented  her 
singing  in  the  provincial  coinpauy  that  had  been 
established  by  her  hnsbsiid,  but  siie  intandsd  t* 

sing  the  jiart  of  Elsa  at  the  projected  prrxluction 
of  an  li^glish  version  of  *  Lohengrin '  at  Drory 
Lane  m  March  1874.  Before  the  scheme  eoold 
be  realised  Madame  Psrepa  was  seized  with  a 
severe  illness,  fr'^m  which  she  die<i,  .Tan.  21, 
1874,  to  the  umveraal  regret  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  admlrars,  both  in  England  and 
America.  Carl  Rosa  abandoned  hh  Drury 
Lane  season,  and  founded  the  Parepa- Rosa 
scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
his  wife'.s  memory.    [See  BOSA,  CakL.]     A.  C 

PARISH -ALVAliS,  Ei  M-  was  of  Hebrew 
descent,  and  bom  at  Teigumouth,  Feb.  28, 
1808.  He  studied  the  harp  under  Din, 
Labarre,  and  Bochsa,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  fwrfonners  on  that  instru- 
ment. He  was  also  an  excellent  piauist.  In 
1831  he  visited  Germany,  and  performed  *t 
Bremen,  Htinilnrg,  jin<l  other  places,  with 
great  success.  In  18S4  he  went  to  Upper 
Italy  and  gave  ooomrti  at  Milan.  In  1836  lie 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  remaioisd  for  two 
years,  occasionally  visiting  Ijondon.  From 
1838  to  1842  were  occupied  by  a  journey  to 
the  East,  where  he  ooUseted  many  Baatem 
melodies  ;  the  Vomije  tCun  harpisle  en  Oru  nt 
contains  numerous  specimens.  He  returned  to 
Kttrope  and  gave  concerts  at  Leipzig  in  1842, 
and  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and  Prague  in 
1843.  In  1 844  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  In  1846  be  stayed 
some  time  at  Leipiig;  wheve  his  assocaation  vifli 
Mendelssohn  produoed  a  sensihle  improvfment 
in  his  style  of  composition.  In  1847  he  settled 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  chamber 
musician  to  the  Emperor ;  aaid  theca  he  died, 
Jen.  25,  lfi49.  His  compositions  consist  of 
concertos  for  harp  and  orchestra,  and  numerous 
fimtasias  for  harp  and  pianoforte,  and  harp 
alone.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  assiduity  in 
seeking  for  new  ell'ects  from  his  instrument, 
in  some  of  which  he  anticipated  Thall^erg's 
most  characteristic  treatment         w.  h.  ii. 

PARISIAN,  or  FKF.NrH,  SYMPHONY, 
THE.     A  symphony  ot  Mozart's  in  D — 

AlUgni  ixsisaL 

entered  in  his  own  autograph  list  a*  'No.  127,' 
and  in  Kochel's  Ciit.iloguo  No.  297.  Coni[w>Sied 
in  Paris,  June  1788,  and  first  performed  at 
the  Concert  Spirittiel  on  Oorpos  Christi  Day, 
June  1  S,  of  the  same  year.  The  slow  movement, 
Andantino  in  G,  6-8,  did  not  plea^  him,  and 
he  wrote  a  second  in  the  same  key  and  much 
shorter,  Andante,  3-4.  But  he  returned  to  the 
old  one,  and  altere<l  it.  r\nd  it  is  now  universally 
played.  The  other  was  performed  at  the  Ciyst^ 
FkUM)e^  Manh  16, 1873.  o. 
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PARI8IENNB,  LA.  Oat  of  the  nutny 
melodies  Maocisted  with  the  Rerolation  of  1830 

two  havp  «>nrviv.^l,  and  in  some  -ipjife  become 
natiunai  airs,  '  La  I'amienne '  and  -  Lea  Jrvia 
Oonlwm.'  Thefintoonimemorates  theinfliMnoe 
of  Paris,  and  the  triumph  of  the  OrleaTiisf  j  irty  ; 
the  aooond  is  Repablican,  and  in  the  name  of 
Ffuios  prodaims  tlitt  trhiinph  of  dsmoency. 
[See  Trois  Coulkurs,  Lks.] 

I'virnir  Dehivigne,  librarian  of  the  Palais 
Eoyai,  and  the  lavoarite  poet  of  Ix>ui8  Philippe, 
mm  the  fint  to  oelobnto  tii«  Bovolntion  in  verae, 
his  stanzas  dating'  from  the  day  after  the 
Parisians  bad  deieatod  the  troops  of  Charles  X. 
(August  1,  1830).  Among  his  intimate  friends 
were  Anberand  Brock,  the  luttt^r  a  ^ood  musician 
and  sint,'fr,  devoted  to  YolksliederJ  In  his 
collection  was  one,  ap{mrently  composed  in  1767 
at  the  time  of  tiie  siege  of  Herhnrg,  and  to  this 
Delavigne  adapted  his  words.  Aul)er  traiis]>osiHl 
it  into  A,  and  added  a  symphony,  very  simple,* 
but  bold  and  martial  in  character.  We  give  tiie 
first  of  the  semi  etensiiu  *f 


rtadaatM    ni4-iDol-r«   A  rc  truu  v^    ton  crl 


The  '  IVirteieime '  watinlheetd  fii  pnlilie  at 

tJif  Tlipatrn  nf  the  Porte  St.  Martin  on  Monday, 
Au^t  2,  1830.  Two  days  later  the  Op^ 
WM  reopened,  and  the  playbill  annoonoed  the 
'  Mu*  tt«  de  Portici '  reduoed  to  four  acts,  and 
'  La  Marchf  Pnn'sienne,'  a  cantata  by  Casimir 
Delarigne,  sung  by  Adolphe  Nourrit.  On  this 
4woaiioii  Aabenhad  tlie  laat  phraee  Topeftted  In 
rh  niR,  and  produced  the  i^phony  alnody 
mentioned. 

Though  wanting  in  martial  spirit,  the  air 
had  a  greet eneen  at  Hm  lime  ;  and  some  yeen 
later  the  twoal  ooulrofewy  as  to  its  origin  aroee. 


On  thie  eubjeot  Georgee  Kastner  published  ea 

interesting  article  in  the  Jktm^i  et  OazetU  mtm'> 
oiU  (April  9,  l'^49),  to  wliicli  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  is 
indebted  to  Oermain  Delarigne  (Casimir'e 
brotlier)  for  tlie  curione  Uld  little ^rn  'ivn  fnrt, 
that  Scribe  and  he  had  menously  introduced 
the  air  into  '  Le  Banu  do  IVuuek/  a  two-aot 
comMie-vandeTiUe,  produoed  in  Firia,  Oet  14, 
1828.  o.  c. 

PARI8INA.  1.  An  opera  in  three  aoti ; 
libretto  (founded  on  Byron's  poem)  by  Romani, 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Pergola 
Theatre,  Florence,  March  18,  1833.  At  the 
Thatre  dee  Italiens,  Vm,  Feb.  24,  1888.  In 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  1, 1888. 

2.  'Overture  to  Lord  Byron's  Poem  of 
Parisina,'  for  full  orchestra,  by  W.  Stcmdale 
Bennett  (op.  S),  in  Ff  minor;  oompoeed  in 
1835,  while  Bennett  was  a  .stw  lf nt  ,  i>erfoinned 

^^h^  Philharmonic  on  June  8,  1840.  G. 

PARlvE,  John,  bom  in  London  in  1746, 
studied  the  oboe  luider  Simpeon,  and  the  theory 

•^niusic  iiUder  Bannigarten.  In  1768  he  wfi"? 
engaged  as  principal  oboist  at  the  Opera,  and  in 
1771 8Q9^eded  tiieoelebnited  Fiedieree  oonoerto 
player  &[  Yauxhall,  and  became  principal  oboist 
at  Drury  Lane.  In  1776  he  appeared  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  Lenten  oratorios  conducted 
by  J.  C.  Smith  and  John  Stanley,  and  soon 
afterwards  at  Ranelagh  and  Marylebonf  hardens, 
lie  was  apiiointed  one  of  the  King's  band  of 
mnde,  and  in  1788  chamber  mneioiaa  to  flie 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  engaged  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Antiont  Music,  and  other  prineijml  con- 
certs, and  at  all  the  proviiieial  ieHtivals,  until 
his  retirement  in  1815.  He  died  in  London 
August  2,    1829.      lie  r  omposfv!    mnr.y  no 

concertos  for  his  own  performance,  but  never 
publiehed  them. 

MakiaHestrr,  his  daughter(boni  in  London, 
1776),  was  inatrnctcd  by  him  in  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
as  a  ainger  at  the  Olouoeeter  FestiTal  in  17M, 
briT-,^-  tltpii  very  young,  and  for  aboQtaeven  years 
at  tarwards  sang  at  the  jirinci^ia]  London  concerts 
and  ontorioe  end  the  provinoial  feetivale.  She 
afterward!  became  Mrs.  Beardmore,  and  retired 
from  thp  mtisical  profession,  but  distinguished 
herself  by  her  attainments  in  science,  languages, 
and  literators.  She  died  Augnet  16,  1822,  her 
h-i^hiiid  snrnving  her  only  four  months.  She 
oouiposcd  several  sets  of  pianoforte  sonatas,  some 
songs,  and  a  set  of  gjeee. 

AM  TuoaiAS  Parke,  his  younger 
brother,  born  in  London  in  1762,  commenoed 
the  study  of  music  under  his  brother  iu  1770. 
He  rabeequently  atudied  under  Denoe,  Bumey 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Bumey),  and  fkujiigarten.  In 
1775  he  wse  a  soprano  chorister  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  In  1778  wea  engaged  as  riola- player  at 
Yauxhall.  In  1779  he  apj^eared  at  Yauxhall 
at  an  oboiat»  and  in  1783  wai  employed  aa 
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prinMpal  obiriit  at  Covent  Garden.  He  wu 
afterwards  engagod  at  the  Ladies'  and  the  Pro- 
fesaional  Concerts,  and  in  1800  was  sppoiatad 
principal  obout  and  ocmeario  player  at  Vaoxlisll, 

where  he  continued  until  1821.  He  extended 
the  compass  of  the  oboe  upwards  to  U  in  ait,  a 
third  higher  than  former  player*  Iitd  reidiid. 
H^OompoMd  several  concertos  for  his  instrument 
the  overtures  to  'Netley  Abbey'  (I79i),  and 
'Lock  and  Key'  (1796},  and  numerous  songs, 
g^eea,  ete.,  for  fkethaatn  and  TanzbalL  Ha 
retired  in  1825,  and  in  1830  published  Mtiskal 
Aftitwirs ;  wmprinng  an  Aeeounl  q/"  the  General 
Suite  of  Mxuicin  England  from  1784  to  1830, 
2  vols.  8vo,  an  amosing  work,  but  of  very 
little  authority.  Ha  died  in  London,  August 
26,  1847.  w.  B.  H. 

PABKE3I,   HoiATio  William,  HmD. 

Cantab.,  American  churtdi  niusitijin  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  near 
Boston,  Sept  15,  1863.  His  parents  were 
Charles  Edward  Parker,  an  architect,  and 
Isah.  lla  G.  Jennings,  daiightfr  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  lady  of  both  musical  aud  literary  gifts, 
whidi  made  her  tha  teacher  of  her  son  and 
also  in  later  years  collaborator  with  him  in 
some  of  his  mo«t  im[X)rtant  compositions. 
The  ancestry  of  boLli  {parents  was  English, 
the  American  brandies  having  emigrated  to 
the  Ainfriraii  colonies  before  tha  middle  of 
the  17  th  centuiy.  Lore  for  music  did 
not  awakm  in  the  fotora  composer  until 
his  fourteenth  year,  but  it  then  took  such 
complete  possession  of  his  mind  and  affections 
that  sports  and  recreation  were  left  out  of  his 
life,  and  tha  neaawary  education  in  other 
branohaa  was  imparted  witli  ^-pat  difficulty 
in  tha  intarrala  of  music  study.  The  firat 
Umem  «d  the  piaaoforta  and  oigan  were 
imparted  by  hit  mother,  but  at  fifteen  years 
he  began  composition  of  hia  own  volition, 
setting  the  tifty  poems  of  Kate  Greenaway  s 
'Under  tha  Window'  to  mnaio  in  two  daya. 
At  lix-fppn  he  modestly  began  tho-^n  libours 
on  bohalt  of  church  musio  whioh  he  has  never 
■oapeuded,  though  called  to  larger  dntiea  and 
dignitiaa  in  other  fields.  His  early  activitka 
were  s{>ent  near  Boston,  and  thither  he  now 
went  for  more  advanced  study.  Stephen  A. 
Emery  becama  hia  master  in  harmony,  John 
Orth  in  j>i;itiofortfl  playin^^,  and  George  W. 
Chadwick  in  composition.  In  1881  he 
went  to  Munich  and  entered  the  Hoduchule 
flir  Mnsik,  where  lu'  soon  won  the  affectionate 
interest  of  KlRiinbcr^tT,  wlio  }>erfected  him  in 
organ  techni(^ue  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  broad  and  finent  oonnterpoint  whioh  ehar* 
actcriscs  his  compositions.  After  throe  years 
of  study  in  Munich  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  took  up  his  reeidence  in  New  York, 
where,  liar  mght  years,  after  a  brief  term  of 
service  as  musical  instructor  in  the  schools  of 
St.  Paul  aud  St.  Maiy  in  Garden  City,  L.I., 


he  performad  tha  d&tMS  of  oi^aist  and  choir  • 
master,  and  during  a  jjart  of  the  time  taught 
Counterpoint  in  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Mnaio,  whioh  was  than  under  tha  dindtioo 

of  Antonin  Dvofak,  the  stimulating  influence 
of  whose  preaenoe  aud  example  was  keenly 
felt  by  tha  iadortriona  young  raneksan.  In 
1993*  whan  tlua  panod  was  drawing  to  a  dose, 
he  won  one  of  a  series  of  prizes  ofTercd  by 
the  Conservatory  to  stimulate  composition  in 
Amerioa,  with  a  eantata  entitled  *T1ia  Draaan 
King  and  his  Love '  ;   but   he   was  alrea<ly 
spreading  his  pinions  for  a  higher  and  wider 
flight    An  invitation  came  to  him  from 
Boeton  to  become  organist  and  director  of  the 
musio  in  Trinity  Churcli.    He  socejitcd  it.  but 
before  severing  his  conoectioas  with  New  \  ork 
put  into  tha  hands  of  bia  pubUahers  tha  nMura* 
8(  rijtt  score  of  a  work  which  was  df.stincd  to 
carry  his  fame  far  beyond  his  native  land. 
Thia  was  '  Hora  Novissima,'  an  oratorio,  the 
words  chosen  from  Bernard  de  Morlaix'a  JBHyttaa 
o/ the  CeU^tial  ^^tuvfrtf^  for  which  t)ip  wmpo^^r's 
mother  provided  an  iijiglish  translation.    '  llorm 
Foriarima*  waa  firat  perfonned  on  May  8, 
by  the  Church  Choral  Society  (see  Nbw  York 
Musical  Societiks),  under  the  direction  of  the 
compoeer.    It  made  its  way  to  Boston,  was 
given  at   the  festivals  in   Cincinnati  and 
"\Vi  vr»  p-^tj-r,  Maiss. ,  and  in  1899  was  tl)c  princi- 
pal novelty  at  tlie  Three  Choirs  l^'^tival  at 
Woroeater  (England),  thia  being  flie  fint  tima 
that  an  American  composition  had  be«n  admitted 
to  the  schemes  of  these  historical  nifctings. 
Dr.  Parker  conducted  many  of  the  rehuarsala 
as  well  as  tlia  performanoa  of  his  work,  and 
e*^^-:^^]iah^•d  prrsonaMy  quite  as  amiable  relations 
with  the  choristers  as  his  music  did  with  the 
eritloB  and  pabHn.   Tha  dioir  preseatad  him 
with  a  vase  of  Worcester  ware  on  his  bbthdaj, 
Sept.  15,  and  on  the  following  Christmss  sent  to 
bis  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  U.S.A.,  a  jiedestal 
to  support  it  and  a  soitably  inaeribed  pUte.  In 
1900  'Horn  No^assima  *  was  pprfarmod  at  the 
Chester  Festival  under  hia  direction,  and  he 
oondnetad  •  new  work,  'A  Wanderer'a  ftalm,* 
at  tha  Hereford  FestimL    On  June  10,  190S; 
being  again  in  Europe,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  receive  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from 
the  University.    In  September  he  oondneted 
the  third         of  his  'Tjcgend  of  St.  Christopher  ' 
at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  the  entire  work 
at  the  Briatol  Festival  in  October.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  cantata  entitled   '  A  Star 
Song,*  for  which  he  had  received  tho  Pude- 
rewski  Prize  {q.v.)  in  1901,  was  prfonned  at 
the  Norwieh  Teatival,  but  tiia  oompeaer  had 
to  hurry  home  to  his  duties  at  Yale  University, 
and  could  not  stay  to  conduct  the  new  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Dr.  Parker  waa 
ap)K)inted  Professor  of  Music  in  Yale  Uliivar- 
fitv,  whinh  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A.  upon 
him  in  token  of  affiliation.    He  m'as  the  second 
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incumbent  of  the  Chair  of  Music  which  had 
feanded  hgr  BobUm  BstteU.  a  Yale 


alamnoa.    With  the  apj.ointnient  of  Profeasor 
Parker  the  chair  was  lilted  high  in  dignity,  and 
the  new  iucuinbent  at  oooe  began  ft  Mriet  of 
movwments  which  eoon  centred  the  musical 
•otiTities  of  Xcw  Haven  in  the  University. 
Orchestral    conoerta    were   given   under  ita 
auspices,  under  tlie  diraolioii  of  fhe  prafeesor 
its  protection  was  thrown  around  a  re  organised 
choral  society  also  conducted  by  him,  and 
interest  in  music  so  greatly  stitmilated  ttiat 
befora  tlie  end  of  the  first  decade  of  Dr.  Parker's 
professorship  tlie  city  could  boast  of  Woolsey 
Uall,  a  superb  concert  building  with  a  seating 
wpMity  of  over  SOOO,  to  build  wbidi  ft  gift 
of  9600,000  was  received  by  the  University  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bi  centenary  in  1901.  In 
thia  hall  is  insUUed  an  organ  of  eighty  stops, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.     For  the  hi- centennial  celebration  of 
the  University  FrofesBor  Parker  oomiKwed  a 
Greek  Ode  fbr  ehomt  and  oiehwtift,  to  cooduo^ 
whioh  be  mme  home  from  Germany  wheire  na 
was  spending  his  first  Sabbatical  yfear.  .  Af. 
portion  of  the  summer  of  1901  was  epent  in 
eompoeition  of  a  '  Concerto  for  Organ  ^Jifi 
Orchestra  with  Harp,'   wliioh   in   the  hext 
musical  season  figured  on  the  programmes  of 
the  Beaton,  Chicago,  and  Few  Hftven  sym- 
phony flumoartft  with  the  composer  at  the  organ. 
In  the  same  year  Dr.  Parker  resigned  his 
position   at  Trinity  Church,    Boston,  and 
aceepted  ft  rinilftr  ftppointment  in  New  York, 
which  entailed  less  fatiguing  travel,  as  being 
nearer  the  scene  of  his  week-day  labours. 
Following  it  ft  list  of  Dr.  Phrker^t  oompoeitions 
with  the  dates  of  pabUofttion.    There  are  but 
few  of  his  writings  remaining  in  manuscript, 
meet  of  them  the  products  of  his  study  years 
in  Munich,  where  fhey  had  performance  at  the 
«tn«lents'  concerts  in  the  Hochschule.    As  a 
rule  the  date  of  publication  indicates  the  order 
of  composition,  though  there  are 

•  Th»  Hhephenl  Boj ' ;  ehoroa  lor  man'*  TotoM.  USa 
a.  Fiv«  Put  •on(arorinll«d  Toiow.   (HftllMl  - 
».  P»lm  XXIII..  for  wo«Bm»'tToloe«.of(M««a»ii».  (■KTlOT. 

4.  Owtecrt  DTcrtarv.  In  E  lUt.    (MS  )  IMS. 
a  Owtur«.  In  A  mmjor.    (MS.)  IBM. 

a  'Tb*  lUlliwl  nt  a  Knl(ht  »nd  hli  D»u«hUr.    rrodocad  In 
Mnnlch  In  )HM4,  p.ibliiihp<J  In  IWl.   

7.  Symphony  111  C  in ini.r.    Performad  In  Mwiteh  to  11^  iBB.) 

a,  '  KInt  Tnijan  ' ;  for  rhuni*.  toll,  <iW>Wja»  —4 
pcrfmnnanoe  In  ManWh  lu  188fi  ;  pokHdMitoll 

•.  pl»<t««  ffir  Pi»n<jfort«.  1S87. 

la  Thaw  Lu»e  S<.rig»  for  Tenor.  1887. 

Ml  •'nMiSin^Owtani.  to  B  M.  fwtai 

ifls*.  (Ma>  .  .w 

tt.  Sebmo  for  orch«itr».  In  O.    naaOMl  B  ■MM  MM  »«w 

York.  1884  >nd  IHM.  (MS.) 

14.  '  Blow,  then  WlBttr  Wind,' 

15.  WtU«  (Ooeth»<  i  I»rforfD«d  —  

la  •  (lonn«n»«uu«'(Th«  B^Uul  of  th«  Norinmi) ;  for  chorui. 

17.  r«w  ritoea  for  th*  ortta.  IMO. 

18.  Th»  Mr  rnmg  tr^^  Kv-„ltiir  P«rrlee.  tofctlMr  with  Um olBM  (or 

thf  H..I7  (■mtii  M,.;ii        in  K  major.  Iflftk 
]ft.  Four  tlecoi  lor  the  plAiiolort*-  1800. 
Ml  F*«r  rteo»  lor  U»  onpan.   1881.  _  _ 

II.  'Th*  Ko*>old»";  for  chonia  and  orcMHM.    IWMwa  •» 

l»pr1nRflfM.  »nd  puhll»h»d  In  1W1. 
S3.  Thrrr  K.vrol  .•^■iifa  IMtl- 
Sa  six  l-yrle*  lorUx  PiMioforta.  1881. 


Op. 

m 

sa 

rt. 
ta 
m. 
». 
n. 
n. 
ss. 
94. 

S9 

SA. 

17. 

S8. 

SB. 

4a 

41. 

a. 

u 

40. 

47. 
48. 
40. 

SO. 
B3. 
U. 


Two  Lat*  Son«a.  1881. 
'BanU  BMtanx';  for  diorua  ana  orrli.. 

im  In  Vrm  \ork  and  l^bliabed  the 
T*o  Chaniw*  (ur  WoMBlt  VolMa. 
Four  FiK  M  tiir  tK«<l 
8U  Bonn.  ISM. 
'  Har»  NoTtadm**] 
•Tb«I>T«Mu  KiuMtMil 
FIT*  rieoM  for  ii»  Otfli 
SUClionaaaa  for  iiMB*at 
Ttirw  Bonn.  188a 
Hultc  for  tToUd,  pUnofort*,  1 
Kour  riKM  tor  ute  orfut.   I . . . 
■  Tbo  Holy  ChlUJ ' ;  •  canUU,  for  ( 
Qnlntot  In  D  mioor.  for  atringB.  (MS.) 
Four  Cboniaea  for  Male  Voices.  I88a 
■Cihal  M6r  of  tba  Wloe-rad  Hand*:  fori 
SnlU  for  TioUn  aitd  pfauu>(ort«.  (■&) 
Oillui  riwunnnri  irae. 

*TtoLWBd«feLChTM«f>h<>r':  an  oratorio.  (SMabora.)  1881 

•  AdiUnt  Aniff'lomm  Chorf' ;  mot^-t  for  inl»«l  voImw  a  ramtUa. 

Vrii*  ComiHjitii.n  «( the  .Mu»'.t»l  Art  R-K.-irty,  Now  York.  ISaa 

•  A  NorUierti  BalUd  ;  for  orcbmtr^   Perlormad  la 

Cbtca|o  and  Mew  York.  IIM.) 
Six  Old  Rngllah  Son«B.  ISaS 
Cbonuva  for         Volcea.  1988. 
Tbrv*  PleMB  for  the  pUnofort*.  1«99 

•  A  Wanderw'a  iWin.'   (8m  •botra.)  ISCMl 
Three  Songa.    1900.  _ .  ^   

•  Hymnoa  aodroD ' :  Ora*  084  W  Vf»  OWMtHB  « 

at-oMitMiMT  a<  Ya]«  Tnl  <rer«lty.    IPOl . 

•  X Star  Sosi* ;  foreborua,  M>li  and  orcbeati*.  .  . 
CotMMrto  for  or«ui  and  orch»»lr».  18W. 
Bynipbonlc  Po«m  ;  fur  orclteatra.  (Mftl 
Coniniunlon  Berrlce.  In  B  flat.  1904. 

ThiW  SattlDf*  ol  If adlKTftl  Hymni ;  for  aolo  toI««.  1908. 

•  Dnion  and  Ub*rty  ' :  patrlotlr  .nng  wltb  orcbaatra.    San«  »» 

tba  tnaugurmll' n  i.f  Trulilent  Roo^irelt    1908.         _^  ^. 
Oda  for  tb«  i>«dk»Uon  of  Um  Albrlsbt  Art  Oallary  In  BnflUtt. 


■  'pARLANDO,  PARLANTE,  'speaking,'  A 
direction  allowing  greater  freedom  in  rendering 
j}i\n  eanlando  or  catUabile,  and  yet  referring  to 
the  iuie  kind  of  ezpresdon.  It  it  generally 
used  in  the  case  of  a  few  notes  or  bars  only,  and 
is  often  expressed  by  the  signs  -r  —  placed  over 
single  notes,  and  by  a  slur  together  witih  ataoeato 
dots  orer  ft  group  of  notes.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  of  an  entire  movement,  as  in 
the  'eth  Bagatelle  from  Beethoven's  op.  38, 
whieh  ia  headed  *  Allegretto  quasi  Andante. 
Con  una  certa  espressionc  parlante,'  and  in  the 
secon<l  of  Schumann's  variationa  on  the  name 
'Abegg,'  op.  1,  where  the  diraotkm  «Baaao 
parlftndo '  stands  at  the  hagiiuiiig  tad  refers  to 
the  wIioIp  variation. 

PAKKATT,  SiK  Walter,  was  born  Feb.  10, 
1841,  ftt  Hndderafield,  Yorkahii^  where  hia 
father,  Thomaa  Parratt  (1793  1862),  was 
orgaiii.st  (of  the  parish  ihutx  h  from  1812  to  hia 
death),  and  at  the  heati  of  hia  profeaaiflli.  The 
boy  displayed  nraoh  precocity,  andwaathoraughly 
grounded  by  liis  fiitlur  at  an  early  age.  At 
seven  years  old  he  took  the  service  in  church, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  played  on  one  oooaaion 
the  whole  of  the  fc, ty-figlit  pi.ludesand  fugiu'S 
of  I^ach  by  heart,  v  thont  notice.  He  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  atlectionate  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Baoh'a  music  which  now  dia> 
tinguishes  hini.  His  predilection  for  the  organ 
was  no  doubt  grounded  on  his  lather's  example 
and  on  hU  familiarity  with  Conadier^a  ofgan 
factory,  which  he  haunted  when  very  joong. 
At  any  rate  he  was  an  organist  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  held  his  first 
apiwintment  ftt  Armitage  Bridge  Church.  After 
a  few  months  he  was  sent  to  the  choir  school  of 
St.  Peter'a  Chapel,  Pimlico,  where  he  officiated 
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M  org&ubt,  and  became  a  pupil  of  George 
Cooper's;  bat  the  school  was  unsatisfootoiyt 
and  hp  1VI18  recalled  to  Hudderafield,  and  was 
orgauut  ui  St.  Paul's  Church  there,  from  1854 
till  1861 .  In  tint  year  lie  reoeiTsd  the  wppoinU 
ment  of  organist  to  Lord  Dudley,  at  Witley 
Court  in  Worecsterj^liirt;.  Here  he  had  time 
and  opportunity  for  study,  of  which  ho  availed 
hiniMlf.  His  nextstep  was  to  the  parish  oburah, 
Wipm   in  ;  in  1872,  wliuu  Stiiincr  was 

a|>|K>uit«d  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Tarratt  sue- 
eeoded  him  at  Magdalai  College,  Oxford,  and 
wMlo  there  he  held  the  orgiuiistshipof  St.  Giles's, 
was  choirmaster  of  Jesus  and  Trinity  ''oD^-fro 
chajj«Ui,  couductur  of  the  Exeter  College  Musical 
Society,  the  Trinity  Coll^  Olee  Club,  and 
(•"!!'  ury  societies  at  Jesus  and  Pembroke.  He 
alao  condiMted  the  Oxford  Choral  Society,  and 
mm  ft  promiaent  momlMr  <d  tiM  University 
Hoaleal  Club.  In  1882  he  waa  Appointed  to  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  his  present  post,  rice 
Sir  0.  £lvey.  In  1873  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  lIni.B.  ftt  Ozfoid,  and  in  IMS  ms  ohoaen 
Proff'SHor  of  the  Organ  in  the  Royal  Collf  of 
Music,  «a  well  as  conductor  of  the  Choral  Class. 
Ha  ia  oondoctor  of  the  Madrigal  Society  of 
Wttidsor,  and  of  other  choral  organisations 
there,  and  '  Past  Grand  Organist'  of  the  Free- 
masons. In  1892  he  received  the  honoor  of 
knightliood,  and  in  1898  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Queen's  Musick  and  private  organist  to 
Her  Majesty.  Both  the  latter  appoiutmeuts 
were  coniirmed  to  him  by  the  present  King. 
Ho  ia  also  a  member  of  tlio  Tictoriaa  Order. 
Ho  toooived  tho  bo&oiMj  degree  of  Miia.D.  ftt 
Oxford  in  1894. 

Hia  pablioattona  oompriaa  an  anthora,  '  Ufa 
and  Death,'  to  words  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  early 
vaUe  -  caprice,  some  songs,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ  in  the  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal. 
Ha  wrote  the  music  for  tlie  performance  of 
'Agamemnon'  at  Oxford  in  June  18^0,  an  ?  to 
•The  Story  of  Orestes,'  Prince's  Hall,  June 
1888.  Hia  gifta  aie  very  greftt.  BBa  playing 
needs  no  encomium,  and  in  addition  his  memory 
is  proiligious,  and  many  stones  of  curious  feata 
are  told  among  his  friends.  His  knowledge  of 
literature  is  alao  great,  and  his  taste  of  tho  finest. 
He  }\:\■^  been  a  rnnqi:!prnh!o  contributor  to  this 
Dictionary,  and  supplied  the  cha]iter  on  miwic 
to  Hr.  Hnmphry  Waid'a  Reign  of  Qnem  VieUrrSa 
(Longmans,  1887).  He  edited  the  volume 
of  'Chora!  Sonjys  ...  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria '  (1899),  and  wrote  the  Last  him- 
aalf.   Heiaftveiyhafd  worker,  and  tiiedeUght 

of  his  colleaguo.i,  friend.i,  and  pupils.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  uieutiun  that  he  ia  an  extra* 
ordinary  chess-player,  o. ;  witliftd^tianafr«n 
the  Htuical  Times,  1902,  pp.  441  ft 

PARRY,  Sir  Charles  Hubert  Hasttvos 
Bart.,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  U  am  bier 
Parry,  of  Wigkn^m  Oonrt,  near  Qlonoaatar,  ft 
higUj  akiUad  aBifttenr  pidntir  and  pitnm  of 


the  arts,  the  inventor  of  a  pr^>ccss  of  *  spiril 
fraaoov'  in  which  hia  own  decorations  of  Hi|^- 
nam  rinirrh  aTld  pirt,H  of  Ely  and  Worrestt*r 
Cathedrals  are  |ir«t»erved.    Hubert  Parry  was 
bom  at  Boumemouth,  Feb.  27,  1848,  and  was 
educated   successively  at   Malvern,  Twyftid 
(near  Winchester),  Kton,  and  Exeter  Collepp. 
Oxford.    We  bear  of  his  uom|io«iing  chants  sud 
hymn-tnnea  when  lie  waa  about  ^g^t,  fant  lua 
fimt  ilrvy  musical  iiiipre^ion  s«'eni3  to  liave 
been  received  from  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley, 
while  he  waa  st  aohool  at  Twyfoid.    In  1881, 
wlien  he  went  to  Eton,  his  musical  proclivitisa 
msule  themselves  felt  at  owe,  and  he  l^wamc 
lautous  in  the  school  as  a  ban  tone  singer,  a 
pianiat,  and  a  oompoaer  ui  moff^t  et&  in 
1867,  just  before  leaving  Eton  for  Oxford,  he 
took  the  M118.B.  degree  at  the  latter  univer- 
sity, and  Ilia  axeroiae,  ft  aetting  of  'O  Lovd, 
Thou  hast  cast  us  out,'  was  performed  at  Eton, 
and  published.    At  Oxford  studies  and  sports 
took  the  lirst  place,  and  music  was  rather 
Delected  for  ft  time,  excepting  in  eocMiowal 
]>erfornianc«i,  and  in   the   founding  of  the 
Oxford  University  Musical  Club.    Ue  took  the 
B.A.  degree  in  1870,  but  before  this  he  luid 
taken   composition    le^ssons    from  Stemdale 
Bennett  and  G.  A.  Macfarreii,  besides  j|;ning 
to  Stattgart  for  one  long  vaMtion  to  study 
with  Henry  Hugo  Pienmi.    Aflar  lanTiag 
Oxfoi-d  he  A'^an  in  Lloyd's  for  alxiut  three 
years,  but  at  tlie  end  of  that  time  music  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  thenceforward  he  has 
devoted  liinnelf  axdnalvely  to  the  art.  In 
thrse  early  years  in  London  the  friend -.hip, 
couiisel,  and  iustmotion  of  Edward  Dannrenther 
were  of  the  ntraoat  benefit  to  him,  and  it  wa* 
at  tho  senn-privato  music-meetings  at  Daiin- 
reuther's  house  in  Orrae  Square  that  all  Parry's 
chamber  music  was  played  almost  as  soon  aa 
it  waa  written.    The  fortunate  subocribara  to 
these  concerts  little  knew  how  unique  was  \\\<i 
privilege  they  eigoyed,  for  in  many  casea 
Parry's  IfS.  worica  were  mislaid,  «nd,  in  aone 
instances,    inadvertently   destroyed,    in  the 
following  years.    In  1877  Parry,  while  on  a 
visit   to  Cannes,  gave  a   series  of  chamUT 
concerts  there  with  Edoardo  Gnerini  the  >io- 
linist,  and  amonf^  rit!;in-  tliiri^s  his  ."suite  for  lli** 
two  instruuieuts  (probably  the  '  Partita ')  was 
played.    In  1879  ft  privftte  ooneert  of  Pany** 
works  was  given  at  Uie  house  of  the  Bi^t 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  whon  in  ftdditi«>n  'o  f^ome 
of  the  works  alixady  j>ertonnetl  at  i  i»a  n  tire  ill  her 's 
honaa,  we  hear  of  a  fantasia -simata  in  one 
moveiTirnt  for  jiiano  and  violin,  and  a  s.  t 
pianoforte  variations  on  a  theme  of  Bach ;  and 
in  tho  aame  year  an  OTertore,  'Gnillem  de 
Cabeatanh,'  was  played  at  the  Clyilal  Falaee. 
As  long  before  as  1868  an  '  intermezzo  religioeo  * 
for  strings  had  been  produced  at  the  Glonce^er 
Feattvftl.    It  waa  in  1880  that  Panya  nana 
fint  oamo  bebn  th*  world  at  laijgk  Dun* 
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feadier  played  his  pianoforte  eonoerto  in  P  sharp 
minor  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  the 

auluran  his  first  im^Kirtant  choral  work,  the 
'Scenes  from  rrometlioua  Unbound,'  waa  given 
ftt  the  Gloucester  FestivaL  It  was  not  a 
success,  but  it  is  not  the  less  intorrstinc;  on 
that  account ;  it  undoubtedly  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  histoiy  of  English  mnsio,  and  the  type 
of  composition  of  which  it  was  the  first  bi>c<  imcn 
has  had  great  ron»f>qi!enr«s  in  tli**  development 
of  oar  national  art.  The  drunmtic  monologue 
of  Prometheoa  had  a  new  note  of  sincerity  in 
it  ;  besides  the  wonderful  fnithfulness  of  ac- 
centuation, in  which  Parry  has  always  been 
unrifnUed  mon^  modetn  oompoeeni  theio  it  a  I 
WMlth  of  noble  malodio  ideas,  such  as  the 
theme  of  Jupiter's  song,  *  Pour  fort!i  heaven's 
wine,'  and  the  lovely  passage  for  unaccompanied 
qaartot»  'Onr  ftet  now,  erery  palm/  whue  tiio 
final  climax,  'To  an  ocean  of  8j>lendour,*  is  now 
realised  as  a  prophecy  of  that  power  of  oulmin- 
•ting.  effect  which  has  been  ao  finelj  shown 
orer  and  over  again  by  the  oompoeer.  For  the 
following  rrloiirtHtpr  ^Vstival.  Shirley's  ode, 
'The  Glories  ol  our  iiiood  and  State,'  was  set 
far  dionu  and  orehestn,  and  die  conviction 
that  a  R'  W  ri'T!ij>oser  had  arisen  to  revive  tlie 
art  of  choral  writing  gradually  grew,  until  the 
lilllest  confirmation  was  given  in  the  &mous 
'  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,'  first  performed  by  the 
Bach  Choir  in  1887.  Since  that  time,  Parry's 
choral  works  have  succeeded  one  another  at  the 
great  feetivab  with  moot  welcome  regularity. 
His  instrumental  comptMitions,  meanwhile,  w«to 
a  good  deal  longer  in  gaining  wide  recognition  ; 
the  orchestral  works  were  considered  obscure,  a 
oircumstance  due  to  their  extreme  conciseneM 
and  the  elaborate  development  of  the  themes,  ^ 
The  first  symphony  was  given  in  1882,  the 
Moond,  in  F,  in  the  following  year,  the 
third  and  fourth  in  1889.  His  orchestral 
writing  is  by  no  means  the  formless  glow  of 
gorgeous  colouring  that  pleases  the  ears  of 
MM^enn  in  the  present  day  ;  as  it  always  has 
laid  mort?  stress  on  the  substance  of  the  ideas 
and  development,  rather  than  on  the  manner 
of  their  presentment,  he  is  eometiniee  eonsldeted 
not  to  excel  in  orchestration  ;  but  such  things 
as  the  third  and  fourth  symphonies,  or  the 
*  Characteristic  Variatious '  of  later  d&tv,  must 

•Iwaya  appeal  strongly  to  the  cnltivated  musi'- 

cian. 

In  the  choral  works,  from  'Blest  Fidr  of 
Sirais'  onwards,  there  is  apparent  the  same 
mattaiy  of  accentuation  that  was  noticed  in 
his  songs  ;  besides  this,  the  ^^on) poser  shows 
ft  wonderful  power  of  handling  large  masses 
wiih  the  ntmcst  breadth  and  simplieify  of 
effect,  find  of  Oslng  the  voices  of  the  clioir  in 
obtaining  clinm  sfter  climax,  until  an  over* 
wlidming  improsrion  is  ersnted.  Tills  is  the 
secret  of  Parry's  power  over  the  iimsical  peojde 
of  his  time,  and  it  is  •  power  that  is  felt  not 
vou  IH 


only  by  the  educated  heanr,  hot  even  bj  the 

untrained  listener.  Without  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  actual  influence  of  Handel,  there 
is  a  grandeur  which  is  commonly  called 
'Handelian*  about  many  of  Parry's  choruses, 
and  in  one  work  after  anntli  r  lir  tuuches  a 
point  which  can  only  be  called  sublime.  The 
more  deliosts  side  of  his  dionl  writing  is 
l>eautifully  shown  in  the  various  part'Songs 
wliii  li  came  out  in  1897,  and  several  of  these 
are  among  the  most  expreiisive  and  tender 
things  in  music.  '  Since  thou,  0  fondest  and 
truest,'  'There  rolls  the  deep,'  and  'ilusic, 
when  soft  voices  die,'  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  pathetlo  quality,  end  in  perfect 
command  of  simple  resources  the  irtiole  series 
is  most  remarkable.  Tlie  strong  vein  of 
humour  which  his  friends  know  so  well  has 
ftppeared  in  his  mnric  on  many  oocssions ;  in 
the  music  to  the  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
both  wit  and  humour  are  strongly  apjiareut 
thronghont,  ind  his  way  of  waaving  in  Uiemes 
from  well-known  works,  and  of  imitating  varioOB 
styles,  makes  these  works  unique  in  music.  In 
'I'he  IHed  Piper,'  too,  his  music  fits  the 
haraoroas  ports  of  Browning  s  poem  no  less 
prrfr  tiy  than  the  pjotores^oe  or  nsmtivs 

|«ssages. 

In  1883  Parry  was  appointed  Choragus  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1900  succeeded 

Sir  John  Stniner  as  Professor  of  Mu.«ii-  ;  in 
1894  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Hnsio,  in  soooesnon  to  Sir  George 
Grove,  and  in  T^OR  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  At  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  'VII.  in  1903.  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
In  1883  he  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1884,  the  same 
degree  at  Oxford.  A  similar  degree  followed 
at  Dublin  in  1891,  in  which  year  he  wsa 
appointed  Examiner  of  Music  in  the  London 
University.  It  would  be  imjxjssible  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  societint  connected  with  mu^ic  of 
which  Parry  is  inesident;  his  geniality  of 
disj>ositinn,  renjarkable  powers  of  organisation, 
strong  common  sense,  and  the  purity  of  his 
artistic  ideals  have  made  him  the  most  power* 
ful  influence  in  English  musical  matters, 
even  ai^art  from  his  own  creations,  which  in 
the  aggregate  murk  hiin  out  as  the  most 
important  figure  in  fiSnglish  art  sinoe  the  days 
of  Purcell. 

In  liteiaiy  work  he  has  done  much  that  is 
memorable;  besides  some  early  i>oems  in 
Afaemillan'a  Mu^iztJtc  for  May  1875,  he  wrote 
and  arranged  the  words  for  his  own  '.htdith/ 
and  for  many  others  of  his  works ;  his  con- 
tributions to  this  Dietionaiy  are  among  the 
most  valuable  things  in  the  first  edition  ;  his 
Studio  ^  tht  Ureat  Compoaers  (1866)  is  full 
of  ttssftil  infomistlon  conveyed  In  a  tens  style 
very  different  from  that  of  the  average  writer 
on  music  at  the  time  of  its  publication;  his 
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bctifPOiiciii  this 

in  The  Art  <>f  Music  (1893),  enlarged  and 
npabliflhed  in  1896  as  Thr  EmltUion  of  the  Art 
^MuBiCf  and  2'he  StvcnlurUh  Century,  voL  iiL 
of  The  (k^vrd  EUimfef  iMk,  la  fhaie  the 
establishwl  facts  of  the  hiHtnry  are  put  in  a 
BOggeative  new  lights  and  the  oonolusiona  baaed 
on  reeearoh  of  all  khidi  are  ftiU  of  ralne.  His 
Summary  ifMuncaZ  ITitlarff  u among  Novello's 
Music  primers,  and  is  of  course  intended  for  the 
use  of  students.  He  has  lectured  at  the  Koyal 
liwtitotioii«  flM  Hidbad  Inslitiite,  Binniiifl^Min, 
and  elsewhere,  with  great  success. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete 
ohnmological  catalogue  of  Parry's  works  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  aot  used  the  con- 
venient system  of  opus-numbm^  ezoapt  ia  three 
or  four  early  instances  : — 

UST  or  OOMFOeiTIOMB 
la 


tkfV 


H«' 


Sir  O.  J.  KlTey). 
ft-**'—"  '  lYevcnt      O  Lord '  (pobd.  NoTeth^i 
fleoca  (puM.  tAinbom  Ooekl:  'Why  doe*  ' 

'AofBl  Hoata.  •wert  love,  befrimd  th«<r.' 
FtT*-p»rt  madriipkl.  '  KaJr  lutfolil"   ii>'"'"t   I^iuboni  C<«  kl 
T»  Dmm  Mid  BaBaiU«t<u  In  U,  ttf  tamnurU  •xUndad  to  fuU  monlMt$ 


ta-ttaHma 


M.  y<x*  iMa  ol  raka,' '  CllJ  in«,  boar.  m4mp  » dnwuht.'  am 
^1*^1^  allglSfaWwjliSyWrrSB  ■iiiamul- 


InUTnii-i«i.  rr!l|fiij«j  for  «trln*r»  iCJliiut-wUr  F»~.tiv»l,  I88B). 
Two  Simfm.  '  Autamo,'  '  Thn  Kivrr  i>(  Life'  (pubd.  A^ahdown). 
Suva  Hutiga  <od«i  tmu  Moorr  •  vcriSoa  of  'AlWcrwiD'):  'Awaj, 

'Ooldca 
warda 

m«nt). 

9kf««  Tix»J  trio*,  op.  11  lpu>«l  Axh'lown.  aj>  part  ot  %  aniea  of 
Ouunbnr  Trloal.  No.  1.  'Urnin  U>  Ntxht';  Na  S.  'Bjrinn  to 
IMuM,'  'Qmu  and  HantrM*;  aad  No.  3.  'Tkke.  O  Uke  thuw 
Ilpa  *Wky? 

Tlirae  Honga  (pahd.  Atbdo— b  w  «■>  aAar  Wa*  'Ite  ftat'a 
Hortg.-  ■  Mot*  fond  Hm  iiibt  III  I.'  'Itala' 

FtaAofott*  worka : — 
Soaiwta  and  Bniwi  wtttimt  Wmtm,  tm  itaolittaaatoi  Book  t. 
Ip«bd.  LMBborn  Oock).  'A  ftulant.*  'OwM^'  'Omm.'  and 
^Llad';  B<iok  II.  (jraM  lAinV^n^n  r<>rkl.  'In  HnTnori»m.  K«i|>t. 
18SB.'  'iMicnaUoa.'  '  I.  Allrk-r...  An<l  11  )VTi»lrxo»>  .  H»<>k 
W^jpibd.  Aabdown),   '  Prciude,'  '  Intatiuda^'  '  V«r(lMinctD- 

OhmktwMldar  (Sma  As«  of  Mind),  mrrm  atodJw  ior  vImo- 

lartf  Ipobd.  Aaaiocr). 
kU,  Na  1.  in  FtiniM.  AKhdownl. 

Mo.  %  "To  Tom,'  In  A  luiDor  and  ma)ar  (p«bd.  Btanlsj 
x,  Wabw,  ami  Co.). 
IA  Mlot '  MtntatoTM'  U  m«nUoiMiil  In  thr  Qrat  edlUoo  erf  tba 

a  •  tlwiim  of  Bach,  and  a  Vkotaa4»4a«iata  in  one 
uioTcnwnt  for  piano  and  violin,  are  mentioni-d  being  played 
at  th#  concert  Kiven  >t  Mr.  tVilfimr'"  hiiimc  In 
A  Oaxland  «(  Shakwpmrmn  And  otbar  old-laahlotMd  Intei  (Mbd. 
LaabamOMk.aa«o.  Sii.  •t>n a<ay. alaah Iba*^ 'Afatog 
■ew.'  •  A  Cbntiaat.'^Ooa.wotaf  iMMk*  'AtoDbiib'aBl'To 
MUircaa  Mar«M«kH< 
Vtatita  for  plittio 


OvOTtanr^Ovllkm  da  CkhaaUnh '  (Cryital  Pklfton.  ItTO). 
Biwnanea  for  vtoUn  and  pt  in  P.  contrlbutad  to  an  album  pvbiiahad 

bj  Taagna  and  King.  Winclv^t'-r 
Qaartct,  ptaooand  rtrlnga,  ¥  tim.  r.  iinvipabd.  KovaUa). 
Qoartrt  for  rtrinc*  In  ()  major.  1H)«|  :  Itiiimr— llllj. 
Vulnt.  t  f(ir  utrtnit'  in  K  rt\t 
Nooet  fur  wind  Instrunii-ntK  In  B  flat, 
aaaata,  p<.  and  rlolonceUa.  In  A.  ISMMbi.  ItofAI. 
Obooerio  in  r  aharp  minor,  pf.  and  aiah.  >Ci jalal  fMaaa,  Aprfl  S. 

ami  Richtor  U%y  10.  IMHOI. 
nea  from  SlMUajr'a  '  PrtMnailieiia  Untaimd,'  for  aoU.  ckoir,  aad 
M<S,  paM.  t«y  W(w»!to>. 

sy,  No  1.  In  O,  Blrttilnirham  F«iti»»l,  IWtt 
ny,  .Ni.,       In  K.  CAinl.rl  1^-  fnlvrnilty  Mmlcal  Horlrty, 
,  and  In  a  ramodallad  tonn.  Klchter  Omoart.  1W7  (pubd. 
naak  Martfol. 

Choral  Oda  from  Rhlriar^  CmfmtUm  9f  A}<%*  and  |%mm.  'Th« 

Oloriea  of  our  Blond  and  St»t* '  (O)auo<>«t«r 
Munlr  to  TKt  IHrdt  of  ArlatophAtir*  tC^iuhrldga,  RaV.  ' 

Ma  la  B  miaor  (Uauuaatte.  mi,  yabd.  VvnUaH, 


Solte  Mod»rn«  for  arcbaatra  (Oloaeaatar  PeaUTal,  ! 
ajmpfaony  Conoarta.  latar  la  tha  mm  jraar). 


1  IVabafffa 

Charactarlatle  Kiptilar  Tanaa  of  tb« 


nrltlvh  T»laa.  arranirsd  for 


ptanoforta doat  (pnbd.  Stanley  Lucm,  IntfTi 
Kngflah  Lyriaa,  book  i.  (pubd.  imS.  by  tftanWy 

warda  bjr  Novalluf  — '  My  troa  lova  batll  my  baart.' 
night.'  ■  Wkara  aball  Ibr  torer  reatT'  -  Willow.  wlUow.' 
KnglUh  Lrrtea,  book  it  (pubd  1kK7 -  O  MUtrva*  mine, 
taka  tboaa  Upa  away,'  '  No  longer  uiuum  tor  me.' 
tboa  wintar  wted,' '  Wkas  tatolai 


Wabv). 
atMoa  a  Oda  U  a 

PUr  of 

Ural.  ISSSI 

OraU>rlu.  '  Judith '  (MMta^am  Fextl li%sr< 
Sonata  for  p(.  and  rla.  topmaaaraatbar.  lawij 
SympiMnr.  No.  X  laOrllgttrii'Xr 
Symphony.  Na  4.  la  I  MiMr  (lleMw.  Jaly  IMW. 
Popr  N  Ude  on  St.  OacilU'a  Day.  tor  aoU.  choir,  i 

Fmtlral,  18W). 
Trtu.  Df.  and  atrtnga  in  O  (DaawMtfear.  VaU  UM|. 
•  L'  Allegro  ad  tl  PeiuleriMo " 

(Norwich  PaiOlTal.  xmOU 
'  Bton '  (oda  by  SwinhWM|, 

June  IWll. 

Da  Profundi*,  paalin  for  anprano  aolo,  twclTa-part  choraa.  aad 

(Hpraford  Peatiml.  1*11 
Sung.  '  Tha  Jlakl  of  Kkaloore,  oontril>ut«d  to  aa  albaM  a( 

New  Soi^'  (Uadaahall  Pran^  USI|. 
Muale  to  t%»  Pto/*  a(  Arlatophaaaa 

I'nlvrndty  Dramatic  Clnb,  Feb.  IdWb. 
Choi  V:  fnnn  Truuyaon'a  Latut  Kat*r*.  tmt 

and  orobaatiB  (Oambrklfa,  <li 


Oialcalui  'Jab,'  for  aaU.  «l 
aaaia  to  ataart  Oadrl^  •  Hraatla '  (Hmib^ 

Ovarture  'To  an  Unwrlttaa  Tragady '  (Worwwfcer  FertlTal.  IM 
Ruck^Bye.'  oootrtbatad  tu  thr  CMianm  < 


lye,  e 

Bnok,  ColamUaa  Kipoaltlon.  Chicago.  1(M  (pabd.  VovaUaL 
Badnor^eSaita').  nr  tta <]MlH 


Hultr  fumtringa  ia  P  I*  Lady 

Had  nor 'a  ore  beat  ra  (pUyed  June  n,  IfM^ 
Anal  nam  ant «(  a  anlta  by  Boyoa  for  the  aama  ronorrt. 
trtbaiii  *  Haar  atj  warda,  ya  people.'  tor  aopfmno  and  baa 
Charon,  writtm  for  the  f<ati*al  of  the 
Choral  Ajwciatton.  IHM. 
Oiatorlo.  '  King  Hani '  (Birmingham  FaaUeaL  1SM|. 
In^laa  Lrrtoi,  book  111.  (NoeallOk  UM— *«•  UMsata.'  *It  • 
wavld'at  aaaa  thlaa  heart.'  'ta  Althaa.'  'Why  ao  aala  I 
wan  t  ■  •  I'hmugh  tha  Ivory  gate,' '  Of  aU  the  tormenta.'^ 
InTiioatlun  tu  Muaic  (poem  by  Robert  Brtdpal.  aopnna.  tlHi^l 
faarltona  aotaa,  ebolr.  and  arah.  (Laada  faattvaL  UMIu 


Song.  '  Land  to  the  Lreward.  Ho ! '  fArAnal  Ihute  IMew.  SapC  ISKK 
Eugllsh  Lyric*,  book  iv.  (.Vo«-ello.  ISBT^-'Thlne  cyw  aUU  ablaad 
for  BM.-  '  Whaa  loim  ataaC  i^ln.'  'Whaa  «•  %wm 
•Waap  ytM  no  man,'  *1tan  to  aaas  «l 
'  Bright  atar.' 
FartHKmga  (Norallo,  WH\ 
Sli  Lyrioa  from  Blisabethan  aong-booka— 'Follow  your  Satat^* 
'  I<irr  la  a  Mcknaaa,' '  Turn  all  trir  thnnjrbta  to  ay 
mrn  do  taogh  or  weep,'  '  The  ara  IlhUi  irjuny  a  tbi 
'  TeU  ma.  O  tore'  (4-parta.  the  iajit  S-ivt*!. 

Itfitaaaalaa  part4a(«»--Hov  aaaat  Ih 
boa,  O  toadaat  aad  trueet.'  'If  I  had  bat 
_  .    'There  roll*  the  deep,'   'What   Tolce  of  riadivena,' 
'Mwic.  when  aoft  «ulce«  die'  (all  4-part-' 
■ISht  four-part  aoiig* :  '  rhillia,' '  O  love,  they  wrong  thee  bi« 
'  At  ber  fair  banda."  Home  o(  my  heart.' ■  Ye«  I 
'Come  pretty  was.' ' Ta  thriUad  ma < 
WM  krinwn.' 
C'bara.-t.'i  latlc  ViMMliM  ftV  anit.,  fm  B 
Junr  l9ftU   

"TsSfTl.  •  ^ 

A  Song  a<  Daiknaaa  aad  Light  (poem  by  Bobart  BrMgaat. 
aoptaao  aolo.  choir,  and  oreh.  (Olo«ceat«r  Foatival,  Ifwn. 


Xnaic  to  '  A  Repentance '  (John  OH vrr  HnbtH-*!  <Rt  Jarorr*'* 
Feb.  lan). 

FlT»grt_ao«^.  J  Who  aaa  dweU  ^ith  graataemt'  eootriberlad 


,  tBaaMwaCaiiaaaVb 
Tt  Daaoi.  for  aoH.  dMir.  aatforch.  rReraford  FMieal.  XKm. 
Baaaaoeoa.  with  nrrh  ,  "The  f»oMI<'r'«  Tent"  .w»irr!«  Lv  Alma 

talll  (Blrmlnghftni  K.aUvKl,  IWO^. 
M oale  to  the  ^^memnon  of  Acachylua  iCarobrklcc.  Nor.  ISIM|L 
Oda  to  Mnale  (poem  by  A.  C  BanaonJ  for  tha  opening  of  tha  mf» 

ooacert  room  at  the  Boyal  Oollefa  of  llnri4S.  Jane  IWl. 
'Ood  of  all  created  thine*,'  Comnatlon  hymn.  1901. 
KnKllnh  LyricM,  book  r.  (Norello.  18021— '  A  etray  nympk  of  DIaa.' 
'  Prrxirl  Maiala,'  'Crabbed  Mte  and  youth.'  '  Iat  a  rartaad.* 
•  Ixivi'  And  Uilghter.'  '  A  »irl  to  her  '  A  I.ulUl'? 

BnglUb  I.OTlcii,  book  rl.  INoveJin,  1903)—'  Hlicn  onmn  ray  new  ' 
'And  yet  I  loTe  bar.'  'Uiet  la  a  habia,'  *A  lever'a 


At  the  hoar  the  kmc  day  and%' '  Under  tba  giaaaw* 
■War  and  Peaoa,' a«a  |«a vai4a hj  A. O.  Ika 
for  aoii.  chair.  aaA  onk.  dwal  Cfcwal  tnMr.  Al 

April  ins). 
ABtbam. '  I  waa  gtoCfi 
of  King  Rdwari  ▼IT.. 

•  Vo<-e«  rtAtiiiintiiim.'  Motet,  fur  anprano  and  baritone  nioa.  choir. 

aii'l  <irrh.  (Hcrvfonl  Fr^tHal.  1)M3|. 
'  The  Love  that  outatb  eat  Faar '  |«<iVb«4a  aaara).  tar 


PtatlTal.  1I0I>. 

'  In  pralne  of  Song.'  part 
Mualc  to  rVi  CXoud*  at  Al 

tleaalHllafahUgii. 
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'Tk«  PImI  Flp«r  ul  QAm«llD '  (Brovniiif ),  for  taiaor  and  bMi  tolo*, 

•Ton  odlCT  Art.*  WTMgwMDt  of  mi  old  Oonnui  MOf  (B«—y>. 

•Tk*  Putir»  R»n»nm  irt«,^ml«  »<*mil,  fur  oopmno  Mid  bMO  kjH, 
rhiilr  in.l  ..rt  h    [  K  i-i rfi il  FmO v»i.  r:»*i 

T«*i ra  Hymn  TuOM  in  Hymai  Ancient  and  Modem  MOti.  On* 
in  rk«  Citere*  Mwrnmam  (18M|.  Od«  in  IHtileo*]  OBBllilBOl 
XadBur  i  (Mtr  ^StrwittM  CkMtrtn  etc). 

M. 

PARRY,  John-,  of  Ruabon,  North  WaL  a, 
was  domestic  har[)«r  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  of  WynnsUy.  H«  eame  and  pl&yed  in 
1746  in  Laodon,  where  hia  ])laying  is  said  to 
hare  been  admired  by  Handel,  and  he  also 
played  at  Cambridge  before  Gray,  thereby 
ladting  him  to  the  oomplation  of  hia  poem, 
"The  Bard.'  In  1742  he  put  forth  the  earliest 
published  collection  (only  one  part  published) 
«f  Walah  melodiea,  under  the  titie  of  '  Antient 
Britiah  Huaio  of  the  Cambro- Britons.'  He 
afterwardB  pnbliahed  (nndatefl)  '  A  Collection 
of  Welsh,  English)  and  Scotch  Airs  ;  also  Lessons 
IhrtbeHirpdehefd';  and,  in  1781,  'Oanbrlan 
Harmony  ;  a  Collection  of  Antient  Welsh  Airs, 
the  traditional  remains  of  thuse  sung  by  the 
Bards  of  Wales.'  He  died  at  Ruabon,  Oct.  7, 
1782.  Thongh  totally  blind,  he  ia  reported  to 
have  been  an  excellent  draught-player,  w.  n.  h. 

PAB&Y,  JooK,  bom  at  Denbigh,  North 
Walee»  Feb.  18,  1776,  leodved  hia  earliest 
musical  instmotion  from  a  dancing-master,  who 
tanght  him  also  to  play  the  clarinet  In  1795 
he  Joined  the  h&nd  of  the  Denbighshire  militia, 
and  in  1797  became  master  of  it  In  1807  he 
rfsignwl  lii^  ajipriintmfnt,  and  srttlf'd  in  London 
aa  a  teacher  of  Uie  flageolet,  then  greatly  in 
TOgOflk  In  1809  he  wee  engaged  to  oompose 
■mgB,  etc.,  for  Vauxhal]  Gardens,  which  he 
Qontinned  to  do  for  several  years  afterwards, 
nnd  also  adapted  English  words  to  a  selection 
of  Welsh  melodiea.  He  composed  the  music 
for  T.  Dibdin's  c^trnvagnn^a.  'Harlequin  Hoax  ; 
or,  A  Pantomime  proposed,'  1814;  'Oberon's 
Oath,'  1816  ;  '  High  Rotione,  or  A  THp  to 
Exmonth,'  1817  ;  and  adapted  the  music  for 
'Ivanhoe,'  1820  ;  and  'Caawallon,'  »  tragedy, 
1829.  He  was  author  as  well  as  composer  of 
the  morfoal  pieoee,  *Fair  Gheeting^*  1814; 
•  HelpN'^s  Animals,'  1818;  and  'Two  Wives, 
or,  A  Hint  to  Husbands,'  1821 ;  'The  Sham 
'  Prince,'  1886.  He  oondnoted  the  Cymmro- 
(Itjrion  and  Eisteddfodau,  or  Congresses  of 
We]<<h  Baids,  at  Wrexham  in  1820  and  at 
Brecon  in  1822,  and  in  1821  he  received  the 
degree  of  'Bazdd  Alnw,*  or  Master  of  Song. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Cambrian 
Society.  He  was  author  of  An  Aaxmnt  of  the 
Jiise  and  f  rogress  of  the  Harp  ;  An  Accvuni  of 
the  Jtoffol  Mutieal  Festival  held  in  Wtdmbnder 
AUtey  in  18S4  (of  w'hioh  he  had  been  secre- 
tary);  and  II  FuiUeltOf  or,  The  Supporter, 
eootahting  ib»  firrt  mdhnente  of  mnaia  In 
JtUie  1837  he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  at  which 
(Mvnphis  own  ballsd  of  'Jenny  Jones*  (made 
popular  by  Charles  Mathews  the  year  before), 
acoompenied  on  the  harp  by  hia  eon*  Tnm 


1834  to  1848  he  was  concert  music  critic  to 
The  Morning  Post.  He  published  several 
odieetions  of  Welsh  Mdodiea,  the  most  import* 
ant  embodying  the  greater  jmrt  of  Jones's 

*  Belioa  of  the  Welsh  Bards,'  under  the  title  of 

*  Tlie  Wekh  Harper '  <1 889-48).  From  1 881  to 
August  5,  1849,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Ro^  al 
Society  of  Musicians.    He  died  April  8,  \S[>\. 

Ilia  son,  John  O&lakdo,  born  iti  London, 
Jan.  3,  1810,  studied  the  harp  under  Bochsa, 
and,  in  May  1826,  appeared  (as  Master  Parry) 
as  a  performer  on  that  instrument  He  also 
beoame  an  eondlent  pianist  In  1886  he  aang 
'Arm,  Arm,  ye  brave,'  at  Franx  Cramer'e  concert, 
and  subsequently  had  much  success  as  a  bari- 
tone singer,  chiefly  of  ballads  accompanied  by 
himself  on  tiie  harp.  [Neukomm's  onoe  fiunoiia 
song,  'Napoleon's Midnight  Review,'was  written 
for  him ;  and  in  1883  he  went  to  Italy,  living 
for  eome  tine  at  Naples,  and  leaniing  from 
Lablache,  witfc  whom  he  appeared  as  Desdemona 
in  a  burlesque  of  'Othello.']  At  his  benefit 
concert  in  June  1886  he  gave  the  first  public 
indieation  in  Bn^and,  of  the  posMmiQn  of  that 
extraordinary  vis  ronu'ca  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  remarkably  distinguished,  by 
joining  Madame  Malibraii  in  Maasinghi*s  duet, 
'  When  a  little  farm  we  keep,'  and  introducing 
an  admirable  imitation  of  Harley.  Later  in 
tlie  same  year  he  ap]»eared  upon  the  stsge  at 
the  St  Jemears  Theatre  in  hia  ihfher's  *  Sham 
Prince, '  in  Hullah's  '  Village  Cminettcs  '  and 
other  pieces.  In  the  following  year  lie  gave 
his  '  Buffo  Trio  Italiano'  (accompanied  by  him- 
self on  the  pianoforte),  in  which  he  successfully 
imitated  Grisi,  IvanoH',  and  Lablache.  In  Ih 40 
he  introduced  '  Wanted,  a  Governess '  (worda 
by  George  Dnbourg),  the  enocees  of  whioh 
induced  him  to  abandon  serious,  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  comic,  singing.  The  songs 
he  selected  differed  materially  IVom  those  of 
the  immediately  preoeding  generation  in  the 
absrnr<'  of  coarsenfps  or  vulgarity,  and  were 
consequently  most  favourably  received.  They 
oomprised,  among  others,  'Wanted,  a  Wife,' 
•Berlin  Wool,'  'Blue  Beard,*  'Matrimony,' 
'Fayre  Rosamonde,'  and  'The  London  Season'  ; 
tlie  words  being  mostly  by  Albert  Smith  and 
the  moslo  amnged  by  Fkny  himself.  Many 
of  his  songs,  glees,  cte.,  were  published.  [See 
VicL  of  Nat.  Biog.'\  In  1849  he  gave  up  con- 
eert*einging  and  prodneed  an  entertainment, 
'Notes,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,'  written  by 
Albert  Smith,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  large  waUir  -  colour  paintings  executed  by 
himself,  and  which  was  very  successful.  He 
gave  similar  pntertniiiment.s  in  18f)0  and  1862. 
In  1853  ill  health  oomjjelled  him  to  retire  from 
public  perfonnanoe,  and  he  beoune  organist  of 
St  Jude's,  Southsea,  and  practised  as  a  teacher. 
In  1860  he  again  artpeared  in  public  at  the 
entertainments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Rccd, 
bat  in  1869  Ul  health  sgsin  neeeesitated  his 
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retirement.  He  took  final  leave  of  the  public 
•t  »  perfennanoe  for  hit  benefit  «t  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Feb.  7,  1877.  He  died  at  East 
Molos.'v,  Feh.  20,  1879.  w.  h.  h. 

PAiUiY,  JojiKFU,  Mua.D.,  bom  at  Murthyr 
lydvU,  May  SI,  1841,  of  poor  Welsh  parents, 

the  mother  a  superior  waman  with  much  Tiir.'^ic 
in  her  nature.  There  is  a  great  dealot  »iuging 
and  bnMS>bud-playing  among  the  Welsh  work- 
men, and  at  chapel  and  elsewhere  the  boy  soon 
f)ickod  up  enough  to  show  that  he  had  a  real 
taleiic.  At  ten,  however,  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
the  puddling  furnaces  and  to  stop  all  education 
of  any  kind.  In  1 853  his  father  emigratc<]  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  18$4  the  family  followed 
him.  After  a  feir  jfesve  Joseph  returned  front 
Ameno^  and  then  re(;eivcd  some  instruction  in 
thhhic  fronj  John  AIk  I  Jones  of  Merthyr  and 
John  Price  ot  Khymney.  In  1862  he  won 
pfiies  ftt  tbe  Uandndno  Sisteddfod.  He  then 
went  again  to  America,  and  during  liis  absence 
there  a  prise  was  adjudged  to  him  at  the 
Swansea  ISsteddfod  of  1868,  for  •  hamionised 
hymn  tnne. 

It'*  excellence  roused  the  attention  of  Rrinley 
Kichaids,  one  of  the  musical  acljudicatoni  of 
the  meeting,  and  at  hb  instanos  a  fund  wm 
raised  for  ermblinn;  Parry  to  return  to  England 
and  enter  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music.  The 
appeal  was  well  responded  to  by  Welshmen 
here  and  in  the  States,  and  in  Sept.  1868  he 
entered  the  Academy  and  studied  under  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Qaroia,  and  Steggall.  He  took 
a  Imnse  nudal  in  1870,  and  a  silver  one  in 
1871,  and  an  overture  of  his  to  'The,  Prodig.-il 
Son '  (Mab  Afradlon)  was  played  at  the  Academy 
in  1 8  71 .  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
•t  the  University  College,  Aberystwith,  and 
soon  after  t<i()k  his  Muh.  B.  degree  at  Cambridge, 
prooeeding,  in  May  1878,  to  that  of  Hus.D. 
at  the  same  UniTeraitj.  [In  1888  he  was 
ai>iK)inted  to  the  Musical  Lectureship  of  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales,  Cardiff ;  and 
in  1896  at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod  was 
pre«<'iito<l  with  a  che<ine  lor  £600  for  services 
rendered  to  Welsh  mini  He  died  at  Penarth, 
Feb.  17, 1903.  His  works  include  the  oratorios, 
<Emmannel' (London,  1880);  *Sanl  of  Tinas* 
(Rhyl  and  Cardiff,  1892)  ;  *  The  Prodigal  Son ' 
and  *  Nobuchftdnezzar.'  *  Cambria,'  a  can- 
tulA,  was  performed  at  Llandudno  in  1896. 
Hiiopersa  are  '  Blodweu,'  produced  at  Aberdare 
in  1878,  and  at  the  Alexandra  Paliiee  ;  'Virginia,' 
1888;  'Arianwen*  (Cardiff,  1890);  'Syh-ia,' 
(Caidiff;i805);  'King  Arthur,' completed  1807. 
Many  choral  works,  an  orchestral  ballad 
(Cardiff,  189*2),  overtures,  a  string  quartet,  etc. 
are  among  his  com}>oiiitions,  and  he  edited  six 
vols,  of  CambiW  Minstrsky.]  a. ;  with  addi- 
tion h  from  Bn'f.  Mus.  Bi-og. 

His  son,  JosKPH  Haydn  Parry,  bom  at 
Peunnylvania,  U.S.A.,  in  May  1864,  rtndied 
mnnly  under  the  parental  guidance.    In  1884 


he  gained  a  prize  for  a  pianoforte  sonata.  In 
1800  be  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the 

Guildhall  School  of  Music  ;  he  wrote  a  successful 
cantata  for  female  voices,  'Owen';  a  i-omie 
opera,  'Cigarette,'  waa  produced  at  Carditf  in 
1893  ;  *  Miami,'  a  more  ambitious  work,  scA  to 
an  adaptation  of  '  The  Green  Bushes,'  came  out 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  16a 
1898;  and  a  thiid,  'Marigold  Farm,'  wm 
finished,  hot  never  produced.  The  young 
com jvoser  died  at  Hanijistead,  March  99,  1894. 
Hin  abort  career  was  of  great  promise,  although 
the  work  he  aotoally  aooomplidied  nsessBarily 

aimed  at  no  very  lofty  ideals.  M. 

PARSIFAL.  A  ''Uuhnenweibfestspier  (or 
'dsdioatory  stage-play')  in  three  aeta,  woraa 
and  music  by  Ricliard  Wagner.  The  i>oein  was 
published  in  1877,  and  the  music  completed  in 
1879.  The  hrst  prformanoe  took  place  at 
Baynnth,  Jnly  28,  1883.  For  twenty -one 
years  tho  sUi^  representation  of  the  work  took 
place  only  at  Bayreuth  (see  Bayrkutu,  toL  i. 
p.  109,  where  it  dionld  be  added  that  pevfotm* 
ances  took  pUoe  abto  in  1886),  but  the  bulk  of 
the  work  was  given  in  eonoi>rt-form  trnder 
Barnby  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Loudon,  Nov.  10, 
1884.  On  Dee.  34,  1908,  after  many  Mtioae 
disputes  between  the  Ahk  ri^  ;in  managers  and 
the  Bayreuth  authorities,  tiio  tint  complete 
performance  outside  the  original  theatre  took 
place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera -House,  New 
York.  (See  also  Opera  in  thk  U.S.A.,  p. 
468a.)  On  June  20,  1905,  the  Wagner- Yerein 
of  Amsterdam  gave  a  perfwiuanoe  of  the  dnmn 
in  tliat  city.  The  distribution  of  the  i>arts  on 
these  special  occasions  was  as  follows :  Bayreuth, 
1882,  Kundty,  Matema,  Marianne  Brandt,  and 
Malten  ;  Parsibl,  Winkelmann,  Gudehos,  and 
■Tae<^r  ;  <  iiirnemanz.  Siolir.  »nd  Scaria.  Malti^Ti, 
Gudehus  and  8caria  sang  the  parts  in  London  ; 
at  New  York  the  part  of  Knndty  was  snng  by 
Temina,  those  of  Parsifal,  Gumemanx,  and 
Amfortjw,  by  Burgstaller,  Blaa^,  and  Van  Rooy, 
and  at  Am.sterdam,  Mme.  Litvinne,  Hcrr<en 
Forchhammer,  Blaas  and  Brsiteafeld  apiieared. 
The  original  conductor  wa.«!  Hermann  T^^vi  ; 
Barnby  conducted  in  London,  Alfred  Hertz  in 
New  York,  and  Henri  Viotto  at  Amsterdam. 
The  earliest  translation  of  the  ]>oem  was  made 
by  H.  L.  and  F.  Corder,  .^nd  puldishe»l  in 
1879  ;  Miss  Margaret  U.  Glyn  made  a  lirst  rate 
version,  many  3rear8  idlerwsrda.  X. 

PARSONS,  Robert,  a  native  of  Exeter,  wa^ 
on  Oct.  17,  1563,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  oigpuiiat  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
composed  some  church  nmsic.  A  Momini?, 
Communion,  and  Evening  Service  is  printed 
in  Barnard's  *  Selected  Church  Mnsick,'  and  a 

Burial  Service  in  Low's  "Directions,*  lfi64. 
An  anthem,  '  Deliver  me,*  is  contained  in  the 
Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MS.  7339X  *nd  an 
'In  Nomine,*  and  a  madr^,  ' fiifbrced  by 
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love  and  feare/  are  in  Add.  MS.  11,580. 

[Various  '  In  Noniines,'  etc.,  arc  in  Add.  MS8. 
22,697,  29,1246.  31,390.  82,877,  and  30,880-4  ; 

in.  flM  FStewiUkm  MnMmn  at  Otoilnidge 
(pablUlMd  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
ii.  135)  is  prolmbly  by  Robert  Parsons.]  Three 
aervic«s  (tlie  third  printed  in  fiaruard),  an 
anthem, '  Ah,  h«Ipl«iiwwteb,*aaiotet, '  Aniina 
Christi,'  and  j  iprrs  lor  viola  are  in  Rarnard's 
MS.  collectioua  in  the  Royal  GoUciga  of  Mimic. 
Muij  of  hfi  oompodtiona  vn  eztaat  in  MB.  in 
tiM  Ubrary  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Trent  at  Newark,  Jan.  25, 
1569-70.  [His  scientific  skill  and  feeling  for 
cnrioQB  ofleete  of  hannony  nuke  him  an  im- 
portant figure  in  English  tnusic] 

JouK  Parsons,  probably  his  son,  was  in 
1616  appointed  one  of  the  parish  clerks  and 
also  organut  of  St.  Maijpiet's,  Westminater. 
On  Dec.  7,  1621,  he  was  appointed  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Weatminstci- 
Abliey.  A  Burial  Senrice  by  him  Is  oontalned 
in  a  MS.  volume  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  He  died  in  1623,  and  was 
buried,  August  8,  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minater.  A  quaint  epitaph  on  him,  preserved  in 
Camden's  Jiemaint,  is  reprinted  in  the  Did.  of 
NaL  Biog,  ffrom  which  additions  to  the  above 
•liiide  have  Men  taken.]  w.  H.  h. 

PARSONS,  Sir  William,  Knt,  Mus.D., 
born  in  London,  1746,  was  a  chorister  of  West- 
minster Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke.  In  1768  he 
went  to  Italy  to  complete  liifl  masicid  education. 
On  tbf*  de.ith  of  John  Stanley  in  1786  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  King's  band  of  music. 
On  June  86,  1790,  he  aoonmnlated  the  degrees 
of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford.  In  1795, 
lielng  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Tx)rd 
Lieutenant,  Karl  C&mden.  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  nraeieal  instructor  to  the  Princesses, 
and  a  magistrate  for  Mi<ldlesrT,  in  whu  h  latter 
capacity  he  acted  for  several  years  at  the  police 
ottoe  in  Great  Mariboroogh  Street  He  died  of 
•pofilexy  in  r.ondon,  July  19,  1817.  W.  B.  B. ; 
additions  lunu  the  Diet,  of  Nal.  Biog. 

i'AKX.  This  word  is  used  in  two  senses  in 
mneie,  bat  there  ie  little  dai^jer  of  oonflision 
between  them.  The  first  and  more  technical 
sense  is  of  the  single  line  of  music  from  which 
the  imtrumental  er  vocal  perfOTmer  reads,  and 
it  ie  also  need  of  the  music  itself ;  so  that  '  he 
reads  his  part  from  a  part '  i>!  a  phrase  readily 
understood  by  musicians,  as  indicating  that 
notiiing  in  fte  diape  of  a  score  ie  used  by  the 
individual  referred  to.  (Scoiiext  artiob\)  The 
second  use  of  the  word  is  in  respect  of  the 
division  of  large  worke,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  'act*  in  theatrical  moeie ;  oratorios,  cantatas, 
etc. ,  are  divided  into  so  many  '  i>art-s  '  or  groat 
suctions,  after  any  of  which  a  pause  might 
appropriately  be  made.  The  direction  *co11a 
jp  ii  to'  often  found  in  concerted  vociil  and  instru- 
mental music,  indicates  that  those  who  have 


the  anbordinate  aeoompanying  p«rta  ere  to  be 

on  tbrir  guard  in  case  the  soloist  should  indulge 
for  the  moment  in  some  freedom  of  time.  The 
accompanist  is  to  be  oerefnl  to  play  *  with  the 
part.'  M. 

PART-BOOKS.  The  polyphonic  composers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  very  rarely 
prsaented  llieir  wmke  to  the  raader  in  eoore. 
Proakc,  indeed,  tells  us  that  examples  arc  some- 
times to  be  mot  with,  both  in  MS.  and  iu 
print,  of  the  genuine  I^rtUura  mncettaia — i.e. 
the  true  buied  score,  as  opposed  to  the  semblance 
of  a  score  resulting  from  the  early  method  of 
writing  between  an  unlimited  number  of  hori- 
zontal linee,^  or  the  early  praetiee  of  employing, 
lus  in  the  Reading  MS.,  a  single  stave  com- 
prehending lines  and  spaces  enough  to  include 
the  aggregate  compass  of  an  entire  composition.' 
Moreover,  the  English  etlldent  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  out  own  Morley  has  given 
examples  in  genuine  score  at  pp.  131*42, 
and  many  other  plaeea  of  his  Maine  ami  Suit 
Iniradiictiwi.  But  examplca  of  this  kind  are 
the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule  ;  since 
usually  tlie  polyphonists  preferred  to  isaue 
their  works  in  the  separate  parte,  and  generally 
in  8ej)arntc  vnlnmos,  well  known  to  stndrnti  of 
inudiseval  music  as  '  the  old  Part- Books.' 

Of  theee  Fart-Booka  the  greater  nnmber 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

In  the  first  class— that  of  the  true  repre- 
sentative  I'art  -  Hook  —  each  vocal  part  was 
transcribed  or  jirintcd  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  thr  Bproml  cli^.M.  tbe  Parts  were  indeed 
transcribed  or  printed  separately ;  bat  in  the 
form  eaUed  in  early  timee  Ceaiiut  Atferafis; 
i.e.  side  by  side,  and  one  above  the  other,  in 
snch  a  manner  that  the  whole  number  of  Parts 
could  be  seen  at  one  view  on  the  double  pages 
of  the  open  book,  end  that  all  the  perlbnnera 
could  sing  at  onoe  horn  %  ibgle  copy  of  the 
work. 

In  the  third  class,  the  plen  em]>loyod  waa 
that  known  in  Germany  as  Tafel-Musik ;  the 

Piirta  being  arranged  side- ways  and  ujiside-down, 
so  tliat  four  jierformers,  seated  at  the  four  aidea 
of  the  little  table  on  which  the  open  book  waa 
placed,  could  eaeh  read  his  own  part  the  tight 
way  upwards. 

The  most  famooa,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  rlnas  arc  those  puldishcd, 
at  Venice  and  Fossombrone,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  by  Ottaviano  del  Petracei, 
the  inventor  of  tlic  art  of  jirinting  music  from 
movable  types.  Of  these  now  exceedingly  rare 
and  costly  Part- Books,  more  than  fifty  volumes 
have  been  mtulogued,  einco  the  time  of  Conrad 
Oesner,  who.  however,  in  his  '  Pandecta  *  n^en- 
tions  some  few  which  cannot  now  be  identified. 

The  eieention  nf  these  rare  Part  -  Booka 
is  above  all  praise.  The  perfection  of  their 
>  8m  wm^    aSk.  ■  aM8«nu«  «  wpim  or. \. . 
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typography  mmkl  hw  Tsndend  thami  mmUmm 

to  ooTlactors,  even  withoat  reference  toinviliw 

of  the  coTTiy^sitions,  which,  but  for  thcru,  would 
have  been  utterly  lost  to  us.*  ij^h.  part  is 
printed  in  a  separata  Tolnme,  oblong  4tc^  with* 
out  a  title-]^age  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
colophon  on  the  last  page  of  the  tiassus,  re- 
cording tlie  date  and  pUoe  of  publication.  In 
one  instance  only  has  the  Inillianoe  and  clearneaa 
of  th>'  typography  1»een  siirpasM-d.  The  Britiith 
Museum  possesses  the  unique  Baasus  Part  of  a 
oelleotion  of  eoogi,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Wonle  in  1530,  which  exceeils  in  beauty 
everything  that  has  ever  been  produced,  in  the 
form  of  music-printing  from  movable  types, 
from  the  time  of  its  invention  by  Petrucci 
until  now.  The  vnlumn^  an  nliloiip^  4to, 
corresponding  very  ue&rly  in  hum  with  tho«e  of 
Petraooi ;  but  the  ataveo  are  nradi  broeder,  and 
the  type  larger,  the  perfection  of  both  being 
such  as  could  only  be  rivalled  at  the  present 
day  by  thu  huest  steel  engraving.  Tiie  volume 
contains  nine  aonga  a  4,  and  eleven  a  3,  by 
Fayrfax,  Tavpmer,  Comyshe,  Pygot,  Aahwell, 
Cowper,  Gwynneth,  and  Jonee ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  ie  the  fint  leaf  of  the  Triplex, 
containing  the  title  and  index  only.  This, 
unhappily,  is  all  that  haa  hitherto  been  die- 
covered  of  the  work. 

Petrucci 's  suooessora  wm  ae  fiur  aa  thoee  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  from  aj)proaching  the  ex- 
oellenoe  of  their  leader — and  even  £uther.  The 
separate  pntts  of  Pbleatrina's  maise  and  llie 
madrigals  off  LliOa  Marenzio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  1  Rth  century,  though 
artistic  in  design,  and  m  bold  and  legible  type, 
are  greatly  infinrior  in  Meontl<m  to  the  early 
examples  ;  and  the  motets  of  Oioranni  Croce 
published  by  Oiaoomo  Yincenti  (Venice,  1606) 
are  very  rough  indeed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  style  of  Petrucci  is  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  works  printed  in  T^Kindon  by  John  Day  ; 
the  'Cantiones  Bacrae'  of  Tallis  and  Byrd, 
printed  by  Thomas  Vantiollier  (London,  1675)  ; 
and  the  earlier  works  jmbli  In  1  by  Thomas  Est, 
under  the  patent  of  William  Hyrd,  such  as 
Byrd'a  '  PsaImM,  Sonets,  and  Suuges  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie'  (1588)  and  his  'Songs  of  sundrie 
natures  *  (1589),  But  Kit's  later  productions, 
inclutiiug  the  second  book  of  Yonge's  '  Musics 
Transalpina'  (1597),  and  tiie  works  of  the 
later  Madrigalists,  are  far  from  equalling  these, 
and  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  later 
Italian  Part- Books. 

The  finest  Part- Books  of  the  second  olaae, 
presents!  iu  nuittis  lateralis,  are  the  magnifi- 
cent M8.  voluntes  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  huge  folios,  transeribed  In  notes  of 
saeh  gignntie  sise  tlwt  the  whole  ohoir  caa 

'  FK^lmll«i»  will  *»  foaiK)  In  Ott^Hnma       l'»trwH  it-t  Fnttnti 
'^s  AnUm  Hchmld  (Vl»nn*.  1MS»,  «n*l  ftnaiHano  </w  rrtrum 
tn>n'.-r;n^,  hy  Knit\wXn  VcmMtrvl  (2n<l  wilt.  Bologii*.  lK>yi. 

triay  alnn  i-.m«iilt  CaWIuiI.  Hihlifwr".  <tl  >iur  ilnmi^ 

.  tr    iM  /1rtn(«4  JMlUn).  aad  itbe  U»UlonM  of 


nad  from  a  aini^  oopy,  and  adecned  with 
illnniinated  borders  and  initiai  letters  of  ox- 

qniaite  Ij^auty.  In  these,  the  upjwr  half  of 
the  left-hand  page  is  occupied  by  the  Caotus« 
and  the  lower  half  by  the  T^oer;  the  upper  half 

of  the  right  hard  page  by  the  Altus,  and  the 
lower  half  by  the  Bassua.  When  a  (^uintua  ia 
needed  half  of  it  is  written  on  the  left-hand 
page  below  the  tenor,  and  the  remainder 
{reliquium)  below  the  Bassua,  on  the  right-hand 
page.  When  six  parts  are  needed,  the  Qointua 
ia  written  below  i3b»  Tenor,  and  the  Sextos 
below  the  Baasus.  Books  of  this  kind  seem 
to  have  been  less  frequently  used  in  ^u^laud 
than  in  Italy  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  MSS.  were 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.' 

The  finest  printed  examjilea  of  this  claj's  ar«*. 
the  large  folio  edition  of  Paiestrina'a  *  First  hook. 
of  Masses*  (Boma,  apod  hersdes  Atoyn  Doriei, 
1572)  and  the  still  finer  edition  of  '  Hymni 
totins  anni '  (Roma,  apud  Jacobum  Tomerium 
et  Bemardmum  Donaiigelum,  15b9).  A  very 
beaotiftil  example  of  this  kind  of  Part- Book, 
on  a  small  ^ralr,  will  bt^  ftnini}  \n  Tallin's 
'Eight  Tunes,'  printed  by  Johu  Day  at  the 
end  of  Arehb^op  Rvker's  metrioal  tnnalation 
of  the  Psalms  (London,  1560)  ;  and  one  not 
very  much  inferior  is  Thoma«i  Kst's  '  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes '  (London,  Raveoa- 
croft'a  'Briefe  Discourse'  (1606),  is  a  very 
rough  example;  and  the  * Dodecachordon '  of 
Glareanus  (Basle,  1647),  though  eo  mndi 
earUer,  is  scarcely  mors  satbfiiotory  in  point 
of  typography. 

Thf  third  flasa  of  Part- Rooks,  designed  to 
be  read  from  the  four  sides  of  a  table,  waa 
more  eommon  in  Bnf^d  than  In  any  otiier 
country.  One  of  the  best-known  exam  plea  is 
tliat  given  in  the  oloaing  pages  of  Morley'a 
PMm  and  XaaS$  AMiMMm  (London.  1597 
and  1606),  in  whloih  the  parts  are  preaented 
in  a  rwtangular  arrangement,  each  pnrt  facing 
outwards  as  the  book  is  placed  opou  on  tiio 
table. 


■aomt 

ALTOS. 

11= 

BASS  US. 

In  Dowland's  'Fint  Booke  of  Son^  or 
Ayrcs,'  a  still  mors  oompHoated  arrangement 
is  dictated  by  the  necessity  for  accommodating 
a  lutenist  by  the  side  of  th?  Hantn'^.  th*>  part 
for  these  two  performers  ap])eanng  ou  two 
parallal  staTeo  on  the  lett>hand  page,  while 

>  A  Urf«  folio  Ma  ot  Uiia  Uad.  (onMntM  ■  lla«  br  ffcUIW^M 

.!.•  Mi>ii{<-,  »■»*  Iftit  to  thv  InwitfoT,.  FxhililUnn  i>f  l«(as  hj  Miu 
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the  other  three  roioee  ebare  the  right-hand 
pege. 


(With  tlM  UhUtuTC  tot 


•WU1T 
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An  interesting  example  of  this  class  is  '  lie 
PenuigOD  dee  Chansons,'  printed  by  'Jaques 
HoderiM  diet  Orand  Jaoqnes'  (Ljob,  1689-41), 
in  nine  volumes,  cnntainitig  224  songs  a  4,  and 
82  a  2  and  3,  so  arranged  that  the  Superiua 
and  Tenor  rit  feeing  eaoh  other,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table— tlie  Superiiis  reading  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  left-hand  jMige,  and  the 
Tenor  from  the  upper  half ;  while  the  Baaaus 
■md  Altoa  ooeapy  tin  wrao  positkHit  with  re- 
gud  to  thi"  right-hand  page. 

The  rapid  cultivation  of  inatrumental  mueic 
in  the  17th  and  18th  oentniiee  naturally 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  Part- Books 
of  the  period.  Scores,  both  vocal  and  instra- 
mental,  became  more  and  more  common,  and 
the  Tooal  and  instnuneiital  Firt^Booka  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  the  present  day.  w.  a.  k. 

PART  DU  DIABLE,LA.  An  opfn-oomique 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Aufa«r. 
Produced  at  the  Op^-GomiqaB,  Buria,  Jan. 
16,  1848.  o. 

PABT  MUSIC,  a  eoUsetion  of  vooal  moijo 
made  by  John  Hullah  for  the  use  of  his  Sing- 
ing Classes,  and  originally  published  by  John 
W.  Parker,  London.  It  consists  of  three 
series— 'Class  A  for  S.A.T.B.'  (vol.  i.  1842, 
vol.  ii.  184.1);  '(Mass  B  for  the  voirps  of 
women  and  children  '  (1845) ;  'Chiss  C  tor  the 
Toioea  of  men'  (1845).  boh  aeries  contains 
sacred  and  secular  pieces.  Each  was  i)rinted 
both  in  score  and  in  separate  parts,  in  royal 
8vo,  and  the  whole  forms  a  collection  un- 
•znmplad  at  the  time  (at  least  in  England)  for 
extent,  excellence,  and  variety,  and  for  the 
deamesa  and  accuracy  of  its  production. 


CLASS  A. 


1.  Sacrfd. 

Vol.  I. 


0«d  tiM  QoMn. 
iMd  far  Thy  ImSw. 

WMh  MM  •ooMBt  (Tteta  100>. 
O  Lrord  tb«  m^ar.    Henrr  VIII. 
ffanrtiT  and  RaaponMs.  TallU. 

0  pniM  7«  the  Ix>nl  'Po.  Hay 

1  wtU  gin  thank*.  PalMtrlnm.. 
Um  ctm  iStn'  tmU 

_  tetlrar. 
liieiMV^.  Croft 
w*  Mtt  In 

IF%.  137). 

<flM«arlaiaik.  MmOah. 
Tboa  that  tnm  Tlv 

Vvntfa.  TUtta. 


fOtM«l.aBatlMr4a7.  M.BAydn. 

O  Lard.  I  win  I P>  Ml.  II  Laww. 
Pr»i»e  the  I.'ir.I     Jpr.  ('lnjk*'. 
Olorto  f^itii  (C«nonl.  Purcall. 
Bumitwi  Oarfhton. 
B»  not  Thon  ter.  Fklaatitiik. 
R14«notThouTh]rtKM.  Pkmol. 

0  Jmo  Lor>t.  Lejvane. 
OIt*  Mr.  O  God.  Hlmin*!. 
l^it  th«  Ixinl     Or  Child. 
Blenwd  b«  Thuu.  LntU. 
Forth  f mm  th*  ditrk.  Ban— ■». 
Alnichtr  Ood  t  FoTtto. 

1  will  xritr  CnjyUUm. 
Bltiii  U>  Itif  I."ir'!.  Tyr. 
Haw  mf  prmjrcr.    X.  Hkrda. 
O  Ktnc  atniMl  (Flk  at.  Croft. 
O  Ood  of  tnrtk.   B.  Bator*. 

O  matmhrr  mot.  Roaatnl. 
OlT«  to  11*  paac*.  Ltot. 
Tboa  knowMt,  Load.  PorooU. 


a«Ml  dkT.  M  eoel.  H.  Dtunoat. 
Oo  not  bkT  from  iiir.  Zlng«i«IU. 
O  bow  unUMe.    V.  RIcbMtlauo. 

Til  Unit  thr  hnkT'nlr  King  iPi. 

I4rtl.     Jet    (  larkr. 
AltDl(bt]r  ^'1  fTrrUattng.  Olb- 

bona. 

AwBke,    tlwu  tbkt 


V«L  IL 

OKli«afUa|i. 

Mr  auul  iloth  mairtiifr  iCbMit). 

l>r.  (  ...Wc 
B«a|KiUi«a.    I>r.  Child. 
O  coma  aU  fV  fcHMMl 

fldala). 
H<4«itna  iCancm).  B«rf. 
Anirn.  Nrukomm. 

0  I^T<1,  rnuit  \h»  kll«.  CbUd. 
irt.|uaaut(Chllo«| 
Huictui.  Rofonk 
Whrdotbal»Mtai_     _  _ 

1  will  ma«nU]rTlM(Ctaa«|;  1*. 
Hum  phrFjr. 

l'U'*il  Th<tn  iiij  c«u.«.    O.  Cr\jct' 
I'uodnr  uiy  woidi  /lun.rclll. 
A*»ka  my  aoul.    Jrr.  CUrk*. 
HImP,  duwny  alaap.  l>o. 
ThuQ  ahiUt  ahaw  mc  tCAnonl 
C»llcutL 
Ood.  mj  God.  BajragldiL 


Oftevlonr!    W  Hfimlry 

U  iruiat  tiirrdfut.  Hull&h, 

ITklaa  Uie  Lord.  OooMO. 

fWactua.  ftMHSl. 

We  will  rejoin.  Craft. 

O  Uwd.  in  Tbaa  (CanoaK  Fulea. 

Trr  ma.  O  Ood.  Nuoo. 

0  Lord,  taaefa  oa  (Canon). 
Praiaa  ya  tbe  Lurd.  BraaaatU. 

1  will  ramanilwr.    O.  Crooa. 
Paaoa  »«  t«  tbU  UabtUtton.  M. 

Haydn. 

Ballalajah  KkMB).  1.  Bvvto. 
All  paopla  Itel  Ml  «Mth  (Old 


Wal. 


Tk«  Walt*.  SarlDa. 

Coma  Ut  ua  all.  Attarlnirf. 
Lunc  may  Ufa  and  baalth. 
Fraamon.  rajoloa.  Furoall. 
Hall.hatlowad  (ana.  Monklnfton. 
Crebbad  a«a  and  youth.  Stevaoa. 
In  foltif  tu  my  kiaaly  bad.  aS- 

wardaa. 
Ah  utel  wlMNllb  W. 
Ny&iphaof  1 

Omvi 

May  dar.  Nritharl 

HoUenxio     H<  trUtti. 

Lady      :  Marrnxto. 

How  alaep  tba  btarc.  Dr.COok*. 

Hark,  tha  vlllafa  maida.  0ha««. 


All  hall.  Britannia.  Lottt. 
Upon  the  poplar  bough.  Paitnn. 
SInca  flnt  I  aaw.  Ford. 
How  (lad  with  awUaa.  Uluck. 
■MC  at  ' 


Mapt>T  ara  they.  PavtoO. 
^^«■.■  fri(i:i  hl»  •K.T<iii  Iwl.  V.l 
l>ay  break.  MawJtclaa. 
Tha  hardy  Hem 
Coma  a^aui.awao^  lova. 
In  liaper  caaa.    Dr.  Cixvke 
Ilarvrat  time. 

Thy  Tutoa.  U  Uamtony.  Webbaw 
Awaka,  JEollan  lyra.  Dasby. 
My  lady  Uaa  fair.  3.~ 
SlBflowiaJayML 
A^rt^^  In  mf 

The  Joymu  btrda.  B. 
Hare  in  cool  grot. 
Oirla  and  lic>y«. 
Swiftly    (rum  th* 
brow.  Weiihe, 

Ottr  naiiva  land.  O. 
Like  to  the  graaa. 

ode  to  (Spring.  Paxtoo. 
I'lime  vhepherda.    J.  IVnnet 
Hark.  hark,  tha  lark.  Dr.Cooka. 


Bahold  DOW.  Rofara. 
The  Ixirtl  bear  tlire.  Blow 
Hoaanna  (Canon).    T.  F. 

mlalay. 
Ralp  OB,  O  Ood.  DwantOL 
Tbe  day  mast  eaaa.  H, 
Bear  me  whan  t  MU 

W.  Horslay. 
Sancliw.    O.  UIMiona. 
Let  all  tha  paople.  FalaatriM, 
Blaaaad  baOod.  OtMMi 
O  Ood,  Tbon  art.  Foreoll. 
Mock  not  Ood'e  nam*  (Canon) 

Tya. 
Tka  vatMofJoy. 


t.  Semtep. 

Vol.  I. 

Bala.  Britannia.  A  ma. 
AU  ya  who  moaic  lora.  Dooato. 
Hard  by  a  foontalu.  Waairaot. 
Ta^poMad 


ObowavaatHla.  SIrJ. 
Long  ll-ra  the  Quami 

Boyca. 

Come,  abepharda.  Oraat. 
I)ulo«  Itomuui.   J.  Reading. 
TliyrtU,  whan  ha  laft  me.  Oall- 

oo4t 
Which  fa 

Ama. 
AlbtoB.  tky 

Dr.  Cocik*. 
PMk  clooda  away.  H«dl|h. 
Braatba  aoft,  ya  winda. 
Amid  the  din.  Olucfc. 
Who  will  bring  l*ek.  O.  da  TfH. 
Bark,  hark,  a  many  not*. 


VatotlMi 

nan«e  wa  i 
Blow,  hloe 
BUva 

Awaka,  awaat  Lora.  __ 
Twaa  on  a  bank.  Hallak. 
From  Oberoii.  Btavan*. 
Tha*  aaith  my  Cbloria.  WUkflk 
Hem,  O  nam.  Dowfaad. 


oua  & 


1. 


Ood  aa*a  the  Qnaan. 
Hallalujah.  Buyoo. 
Shaw  ma  Tky  waya.  FktotHM. 
Motnlaw.  Saltart. 
My  WhayliMe  fa  tha  UtA  (tk. 

CoaaaWtw   "* 

It  la  a  m4 

(PikSft 
Uwd.  dlamtei  wk 
O  Afaaalom  my  aom.  0.  Klnf. 
BerranU  of  Ood.    C.  Barbie* 
From  arerlaatlng.  Wahba. 
Hear  my  crrinf. 
Jahorah.  noa 

(Pa.  UVI. 
Proatrata  baf or*  Tbaa.  Carafa. 
O  all  ya  worke  of  tha  Lord. 
Stand  ap  and  hlaea.  laariar. 
Re  hath  put  down.  IUmMBI. 
Banadietoa.  Chant. 

^rtalwteMilory  flilathaaktaa. 

Oraat  Ood.  what  do  I.  Lather. 
The  midnight  cry.  (> 
Ba  rotreiful, 

oatoibMkO 


idwa  OoS  #ff  iMiSii  VmmL 

lAMSHtoinarey.  fttaaMu. 
Thee  will  I  love  HofmeiafaC^ 

0  ling  unto  (><h1. 

1  wlUalwaya  give  thaaka. 

iM.oy»r  * 


'  2.  Srrttlar. 

Child  of  tha  ann.  Kreutaar. 

Com,  follow  ma.  Daaby. 

Coma,  aprifbtly  mirth.  BillM. 

Dear  pity.  wTlbye. 

Fncato  tram  Laa  8olti«aa  d*  Ifadfaw 

Oentia  moon.  Ito 

Qo,  gentle  brm<'a  IHj 

Hall  green  flaldaaiid  ahady  wooda, 

Halg'h  teTto  «te  BWI—OS. 

Byrd. 

Hot  eroaa  bona.  Atterbury. 
BantBDian,  raat.  Dr.  AnMu 
Hay^iay.  W.  WnwlM. 
^lTthaa.  do  ao«  akMa  wm  m. 

M..«rt. 
Kiilc,  HHUiinta.    Dr.  Ame. 
Sea,  where  tha  noraliig  mm. 
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Solfaggto    from  hn 

d'  lUlta. 
TlM  fluwara  Uiair  bwU. 

KtemabWHilmk 


Hol/Afca  Though  I  aooa  rnvMl  lmr%.    B«rf . 

Thraa  blind  mlo*. 
Memit,,  Wotp  o'ar  hta  Uxak.  Bayw. 


tlw  OOMD. 

ItaiaobU.   W.  Bjrrd. 
Mmm    l>r.  Cuok*. 
How  bttrt      luAD  (r>.  1). 
Jeruailam.  Baa*incr»TC. 

flanctoa.   Jw.  CUrha. 

And  now  th*  rau'*.  Barnar. 

My  antil  with  iMtlriiM  (Pa.  190). 
Oltiry  In- V  I '  "I  <'i)  bi«b.  Bore*. 
U  Oud  tlutt  iiuuJcaV  UolUh. 

JaboiTBli.  O  Jahovik. 

CanUU  (("h&iit< 
III  tlMp'a  "«mje  il>tiTl' 
Qlorl*  in  Bxr«l«t>. 

0  Wlllaali  fill     ti    (I^  107). 
MlrimlMnnnw.  Ilillar. 
HMt*  tlM*.  O  Ood.  Cirri. 
Ilnavan  ami  aarth. 

Ua  tukU  UUd.  Maatrlna. 

1  wlli  pniM  tba  Nama.  Bajrw. 

I  will  ba  clad.    W.  Ryrd 

O  Tbuu.  to  wbow  ivll  <mr>  hiag. 

WlMaiwUiaaalUaaUn.  KKfiU. 

Ihmm  alck  oatoi  M«titM. 

Not  unto  oa.  O  liord.  Hajm 

L«tt  hjriiinii  of  pntlM. 

L»rtl,  now  we  part.  B/tlla. 


Pmlth  Kreutaw. 
t«e;tr  I.  clock.  L«t'»h*T«» 
paal.    Kow  tb«  boat. 
St.  MMtUi'a  tellaw  LMHtL 
Bow  asqoWto  tba  (mHoc.  L.  Da 
GUI. 

HaleyoB  daya.    Dr.  tV">ln- 
With  banta  aad  bounda.  Attar- 
bttrj. 

Half  an  boar  paat  tvilTa.  Xa- 
raUa. 

Tha war-«IT  it  •oandl ng.  Werner. 
Oeste.  ronia,  all  noUa  aoala.  I>r. 

B.  K.V". 
rUraiit  Ul«.  furcvll. 
To  the  old.  lon«  life.  Webbe. 
(Tiad  III  aprlnitlde  beauty. 
Whrn   lor  tha  world  *  rn>o**- 

Mamlnfion. 
Ooma  let  ua  alL  Hlltoo. 
How  awaat  la  tba  woodlamia 

Harrinftoa. 
WovM  you  know  my  Celta't 

dianuaf  Wabha. 
How  Bwwat,  bow  (raah  i  Pazton. 
W«ll  *Kmt  Ohm  M  o»  iing  i 

WUtoHDllBolmMon  pie- I 
Tha  el<nMt-aaf4 1 
YoQ  cratlamaa  «t  BvrtMMk  Dr. 

CaUoott. 
Eola,  Britannia. 
Tawnlnff  ontak.  ■anlattoB. 


Class  A  was  republished  in  1868,  in  score 
and  parts,  under  the  editor's  superintendence, 
Ity  Messrs.  Iy<nigman8,  in  a  larger  size  though 
smaller  type  than  before.  A  few  of  the  original 
pieoea  were  omitted,  and  the  following  were 
add«d,  dii«i|7  ftom  Hnlldi't '  V<M»1  Sooiw' :— 


Saerti, 

Crsdo.  LotU. 
O  MHmbar.  BaeMf. 
Who  is  tha  klDft 

M'Murdle 
Like  M  the  hart.    R.  Klein. 
HMta  Thea.  U  Uod.  KlngaraUL 
O  mafnlfy  Um  VarA.  Spohr. 
Tki  Tbaa  my  Ood.  O.  VottoUI*. 
Batblnka  f  1 


P(alaa  tha  Lord 
Walmliley. 

Tha  l<oril  i»  Kln(r  lUilla, 
O  flariour  u(  the  world. 

trlna. 
For  Uod  la  tha 

R  J.  Hopklna. 
U  l>jr<l,  lncr«aM>.  O. 
I^ktar  aoatar. 


iK  T.A. 
Pbiw 


Coma  llva  wltb  ma.  Stenylale 


Mwta,  whan  aoft  valMa.  Wabar . 
Softly,  aoftly.  Mow  y«  >>rt<ena. 
Tiock. 

SoM  iboald  broathOi.  BolUh. 
8eathacbarto«atlHad.  Banley. 
Sleoder'a  gboai.   ft.  Book. 

Come  follow  rae,    O.  May. 
Hkll,  hliMhiug  (uddeaR.  i*axtun. 
Kr*t,  iwaoi  nymph.  PtlklMtnn. 
Hark.  th«  MM*  •OOdH  J.  S. 

Smith. 

Whan  tba  toil  of  day.   B.  J.  a 

8ta*aia. 
AaliMlvyosaday.  Mocnlaiton. 

O. 

PART-SOHO  (Got.  MehnUmmiffta  Lied; 
Fr.  Chttnton  d  partia).  A  composition  for  at 
Ic.'ist  two  voices  in  harmony,  and  without  ac- 
companiment. [The  composers  of  the  madri- 
galtan  age  often  styled  their  less  ambitious 
conijKigitions  'songs  of  (two,  three,  or  four) 
'parts,'  and  the  pattern  set  by  them  has  been 
followed  down  to  modem  times,  although  the 
older  part-songs  admitted  more  variety  in  the 
lower  parts  thnn  is  usual  with  later  writers, 
who,  whether  from  deliberate  choice  or  from 
inoapaclty  to  do  anything  better,  keep  their 
Inwi-r  {>arts  so  simple  that  they  are  often  tire- 
some to  sing  or  to  hear.]  The  term  '  part-song ' 
will  here  be  employed  exelasively  ss  the  proper 
signification  of  one  of  the  three  fonn^  of  secular 
unaccompanied  choral  music  ;  the  others  being 
the  madrigal  and  the  glee.  Unlike  either  of 
its  companions,  its  etymology  is  plain  and 
simple^  beiqg  neither  of  obsewe  ot^pn,  ss  in 


the  instance  of  the  madrigd,  nor  of  mialfsding 
sense,  as  in  that  of  the  glee. 

The  first  requisite  of  &e  music  in  the  pteeent 

day  is  well-defined  rhythm,  and  the  second  un- 
yielding homophony.  The  phrases  shoold  be 
scarcely  less  mesmied  and  distinet  than  tfioai 
of  a  ehorale,  though  of  course  in  style  the 
mu-sic  may  l>e  lively  or  sedate,  gay  or  (tathetic. 
Tunelulneas  in  the  upper  part  or  melody  is 
desirable,  and  the  attention  should  not  be 
withdrawn  by  clalwrate  devices  of  an  imitative 
or  contrapontal  nature  in  the  harmonic  substruo- 
tare.  It  ia  ohrioaB  that  if  theae  prinoiplea  an 
to  be  observed  in  the  comjxjsition  of  a  part-song 
— and  any  wide  divergence  from  them  would 
invalidate  the  claim  of  a  piece  to  the  title — ^it 
must,  as  a  work  of  art,  be  oonaidered  as  dis* 
tinctly  inferior  to  either  the  madrigal  or  the 
glee.  And  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
of  regret  that  while  the  fbrma  of  inatramental 
composition  are  constantly  showing  a  tendency 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  increased  elaboration, 
choral  music  should  exhibit  a  decided  retrogres- 
sion  from  the  standard  attained  in  the  1 6th  and 
17th  centuries.  Morley's  canzonets  of  two  and 
three  parts  and  ballets,  written  in  obvious 
imitatioB  of  those  of  Gastoldi,  indode  perfiBet 
examples  of  the  part-song  a,s  we  understand  it 
'  My  bonny  lass  she  smileth '  and  '  Now  ia  the 
month  of  Maying,'  maintain  their  poation  ia 
the  repertory  of  choral  societies  by  reason  of 
their  crisp,  well-marked  rhythm  and  simple 
pleasing  melody.  John  Dowlaud,  whoae  genius 
was  more  tender  and  lyrieal  than  tiiat  of  Moriey, 
lia.s  IcPl  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the  amatory 
{wu-t-song  in  his  'Awake,  sweet  love,'  'Come 
again,  Bweet  lo^*  and  *llow,  O  now  I  tteede 
must  part '  Com  pared  witii  ^eae  fha  eaasonets 
of  Thomas  Ford,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Dowland,  are  gveatly  inferior  in  grace,  subtlety 
of  eupMBiion,  and  pure  poetic  Ming,  but  his 
'  Since  first  I  saw  your  face  '  is  an  o.spoeially  fine 
example.  Thomas  BAvenscroft  and  Weolkes, 
among  other  compoeers  of  the  madrigalian  epoch, 
may  be  included  among  those  who  contributed 
to  a  form  of  art  too  generally  accepted  as  the 
musical  product  of  the  19  th  century.  The 
blighting  influence  of  the  Puritans  proved  fatal 
to  every  <leseription  of  musical  work  in  England, 
and  when  secular  part-music  again  occnpied  the 
atteaUon  of  composers,  it  took  the  fom  of  Ilia 
glee  rather  than  that  of  the  madrigal  or  the 
|>art-8ong.  In  the  works  of  many  compowrs 
between  1650  and  1750,  we  may  of  course  dis- 
cover isolated  pieces  in  which  some  of  the 
characteri.stieM  of  tlie  part -song  are  present. 
This  may  be  said  of  Turcell's  '  Come  if  you  dare' 
and  *Oome  onto  tfaeee  yellow  sands,*  and  of 
Handel's  'See  the  conquering  hero  cornea,*  to 
quote  some  of  the  best-known  instances.  But 
practically  the  18th  century  may  be  passed 
over  entirely  in  the  oonsideration  of  our  {Nneaent 
■al^eet)  and  tha  imprasioii  goMiaUj  ptevakBt 
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that  the  part-aong  is  of  wholly  modern  growth 
is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  this  long 
«iid  barren  epoch.     Another  innjetus  from 
•broad  wu«  re<iuired,  and  eventually  it  mmt, 
only  not  as  before  from  Italy,  Vi-.t  from  (iermany. 
The  latter  oountry,  had,  m  iUt  \  oIksUeder,  and 
in  tin  afanovt  equally  repreaenteti'rt  wmgl  of 
Amdt,  Komer,  and  others,  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  rcafly  to  hand      [See  80NO.I 
The  works  ui  liaytiu,  xMo^ort,  and  iieethovea^ 
inclade  very  few  compositioiiB  that  may  be 
rightly  place<^!  under  the  heading  of  part  songs  ; 
bat  that  most  dutinctively  German  cuin{>o3er, 
Weber,  has  prodiioed  tome  flpiiited  ezampies  in 
his  '  Ikight  swofd  of  liberty,'  '  Liitiow'B  wild 
hunt,'  and  the   Hunting  Chorus  in  'Der 
Freiaciiutz.'   Schubert  was  more  prolific  in  this 
bnndiofart  TboefttalogiMorhbooiDpoatioiis 
wntains  some  fifty  piVrfi  of  thr  ^uk!,  of  uhicli 
tweo^-two  are  for  unaccompanied  male  voices, 
and  only  two  for  mixed  Toioes.    Many  of  the 
former  display  his  genius  in  a  favourable  light, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  our  choral  societieM  arc 
mostly  of  mixed  voices,  would  doubtless  be 
better  known  t]»B  fh«y  «ra  in  Hiii  country.' 
The  e<?taldi'?hmcnt  of  Liedertafeln  and  Gcsang- 
vereiue,  &i;swering  in  some  respects  to  our  older 
glee  clubs,  went  on  rapidly  about  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speakiqg,  azul  of  oonne  lad  to  the 
production  of  a  large  quantity  of  part -music, 
most  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  but 
littla  value,  tlia  vema  being  doggerel  and  the 
mnsic  iiifiiiit<dy  irderior  to  that  of  the  beat 
£nglish  glee- writers.     The  exceptions  noted 
aboie  were  not  more  than  suflBcient  to  prove  the 
nie,  until  the  advent  of  another  great  genius, 
whose  works  of  evorv  drsrrij  tion  were  destined 
to  exercise  an  almoat  overwhelming  influence 
of«r  nraaiaal  thoogfat  and  aotioo  in  thia  oonntry. 
We  refer  to  Felix  M<;ndel8Sohn-Bartholdy.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  '  songM  for  singing 
in  the  open  air/  so  redolent  of  blue  sky  and  sun- 
shine and  natan'a  freafanoas,  worked  a  ravolu- 
tion,  or,  to  speak  more  aocu rati  ly,  inaugurated 
a  revival,  in  the  choral  music  of  England, 
the  ittfloMioe  of  whidi  ia  ever  widening  and  ex* 
tending.    The  appearance  of  these  delightful 
works  was  cwvrI  with  the  commenpemcnt  of 
that  movement,  which  has  since  resulted  in  the 
establiahmentof  ohenl  aodeties  and  more  modest 
singing-classes  in  every  district  throughout  tlir 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kud.    Before  pro- 
ceeding to  take  note  of  thoae  who  have  fol- 
lowed moat  aneocaafliUj  Mendelssohn's  lead,  it 
in  necessary  to  revert  for  an  instant  to  Germany. 
Robert  Schumann  wrote  about  a  dozen  Lieder 
for  male  voioea,  and  nearly  doable  that  nnnber 
for  mixed  voices,  but  the  sfranrje  prejudice  which 
so  long  existed  against  this  composer  was  for  a 

•  -BaMdkSriMawM'aiamMMftMwdnmiftMihtailvtt** 
•odijen  dM*h  «r  •  t/lmt,  to  aMftowtaH  «iitrt«|iw<B>H  l»  tbU 

ISnv-tloii. 

^  Hi»  »<'tt  jDk'      '  Wi-r  11-jr       Hrhtwuoht  k .  1 1  r. t ,  .(J  -i  .|  'I  n.i  .'t  for 


long  time  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  i 

which  df serve  to  be  in  the  repertory  of  every 
tolerably  tuivanced  choral  society.  Less  abound- 
ing in  geniality  and  inviting  melody  than  tlioae 
of  Mendelssohn,  they  breathe  the  vf  ry  irit  rif 
poetry,  and  are  inatinotwith  trueGerman  feeling. 
Of  other  foreign  oompoaen  who  have  oontribntra 
towards  the  enrichment  of  this  form  of  art,  we 
may  mention  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Robert  Franas, 
Mullur,  Sey fried,  Werner,  Kiioken,  Franz  Abt, 
Tnihn,  Otto,  Raff,  and  above  all,  Brahma.  In 
England  the  form  has  flourished,  although  fnr 
a  long  apace  no  material  modification  of  the 
Mendehiohnian  model  was  apparent.  Stemdale 
Bennett  left  but  three  part-aottga, '  Sweet  stream 
that  winds,*  'Of  all  the  arts,'  and  'Come  live 
with  me,'  of  which  the  last  is  an  established 
ftToniita.  R.  L.  da  PearaaU,  whoae  nadrigala 
combine  so  artisticAlly  the  (juaintness  of  the  old 
style  with  modem  grace  and  elegance,  also  wrote 
some  charming  part-songs,  of  which  '  The  Hardy 
Norseman '  and  '  0  who  will  o'er  the  downs  ao 
free,'  are  perhaps  the  most  ix)pular,  but  by  no 
means  the  beat.  His  song  in  ten  parts,  'Sir 
Patrick  Spena,'  ia  perhapa  flie  meet  elaborate 
and  successful  part-song  in  exiatence  ;  and  for 
genuine  humour  *  Who  shall  win  my  lady  fair,' 
may  pair  off  with  Ravenscroft's  quaint  old  ditty, 
'  In  the  meiTy  spring.'  In  i  quieter  vein  and 
beautifully  melodious  are '  VV  ;i  \  ^vith  toil,' '  When 
last  I  strayed,'  '  Puri^le  glow,  and  '  Adieu,  my 
native  riiers.*  Henry  Lselie'a  *The  Pilgrima' 
and  '  Resurgam  *  are  exquisite  exan»j)]es  of  the 
sacred  part-song.  Sullivan's  'Tlie  long  day 
closes '  has  many  of  the  elements  of  popularity  ; 
'Joy  to  the  victors'  and  'O  hush  thee,  my 
l>abie '  are  only  two  out  of  his  many  bright  and 
tuneful  aonga.  J.  L.  Hatton  devoted  himself 
extenaively  to  thia  field  of  nniriea]  labour, 
some  of  his  compositions  for  men's  voices,  such 
as  'The Tar's  song,*  '  When  eveninfr's  twili^rht,' 
'Summer  eve,'  and  'Beware,'  having  gained 
extensive  popolarity.  [More  recently  a  type  of 
j>;irt-9ongof  more  musical  value  has  been  j>opular 
since  the  publication  ot  I'arry's  '  Lyrics  from 
ffliaabettian  Soa^^books,'  etc.,  and  Stanford's 
numerous  part-songs.]  The  growth  of  Orpheon- 
istc  Societies  in  France  has  of  course  resulted 
in  the  composition  of  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
accompanied part -music  for  male  voices,  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  1>est  mu.sici;iiis  have 
contributed.  Thew  works  are  generally  raoi'e 
elaborate  than  English  part-songs,  and  Che 
dramatie  element  frequently  enters  prominently 
into  them.    [See  ORrni^.nN.] 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  part-song.  Like  the  madri- 
gal, and  unlike  the  glee,  tlie  nnmljer  of  voices  to 
each  part  may  be  multiplied  within  reasonable 
limita.  Bot  as  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  strict 
feeling  of  unity  among  the  perfonnera  the 
best  effects  can  be  obt.iined  from  a  carefully 
selected  and  well-balanced  choir  of  150  to  300 

2i 
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▼oioee.  The  part-aoug  being  eHentiAlly  a 
melody  with  choral  luurmony,  the  upper  part 
la  one  aenee  the  most  importanl*  But  it 
must  not  be  allowed  t<i  preponderate  to  the 
weakening  of  the  harmouio  ttractttre.  On  the 
othar  lumd,  tlia  almoat  in«?italila  abaanoe  «f 

melody,  and  of  phrasea  of  special  interest  and 
importance  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  may 
tend  to  engender  a  feeling  of  oareleasneas  unong 
those  who  have  to  sing  these  parts,  which  the 
conductor  must  be  quick  to  detect  lest  the 
enacmbU  be  marred  thereby.  The  idea  of 
iadapaadanoa  ar  indivUaali^,  dariimbla  enough 
in  contrapuntal  and  fM)1y phonic  music,  must 
here  yield  itaelf  to  the  ueoeiiBity  for  maohine- 
like  preciaiim  and  homogeneity.  VTheo  all  baa 
baan  said,  the  higheat  qualities  of  musicianship 
cannot  fnid  fitting  <ixor'>!H*»  in  the  |>art  song. 
But  art  may  be  dii»piayed  alike  in  the  cabinet 
ptotore  and  in  the  more  extended  canvas,  and 
the  remark  will  apj)ly  eijually  to  the  various 
phases  of  musical  thought  and  action.  Of  the 
man  J  aoUwtioiia  of  Ful*aoQga  wa  may  mention 
*  Orphana ' ;  and  Novello's  Part-song  Book,  in 
two  series,  containing  a  vast  numl)er  of  com- 
positions of  varying  degrees  of  merit,    u.  r.  F. 

PART. WRITING  (Free  Part- Writing  ;  The 
Free  Style  ;  Oerman,  Sfimrnftihnnjrj).  When 
the  Polyphonic  schools  were  abandoned  in  the 
beginning  of  tiie  17tii  oentuiy  in  ikfoor  of  tha 
newly  invented  Monodio  style,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  o|i<>n1y  profpHnM 
their  contempt  for  cuuntcrpoinl  and  lor  uvcry 
form  of  composition  for  which  it  served  iis  the 
teohniciil  basis.  Vinctmzo  Halilei  tho\ight  it 
puerile  ;  Monte verde  made  a  pretence  of  sttuW- 
uig  it,  undor  Ingegueri,  bat  nerar  paid  laa 
alightest  attention  to  its  rules  ;  neither  he  nor 
any  other  disciple  of  the  Monodio  school  ever 
suggested  a  better  system  to  supply  its  place. 
But  musicians  like  Giovanni  Qabrieli,  Bernar- 
dino Nanini,  (ml  Li  j  flintier  could  not  content 
themselves  with  s  still  and  ungraceful  melody, 
aooompaiiiad  only  by  •  atiU  mora  atiff  and 
unmelodious  Continuo.  Still  le!»  could  their 
successors,  Colonna,  and  Aiessandro  Scarlatti, 
in  Italy,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  groat  Bach 
fismily  in  Gamaiiy,  dispense  with  the  effect 
produf  by  a  nnm^rr  of  voices  or  instmments, 
combined  in  accordance  with  a  well-arranged 
system  of  haimonUma  oonoord.  On  Iho  otter 
hand,  the  gradual  abandonment  of  tht  Ecclesi- 
astical Modes  (>pi-n<Ml  the  way  for  many  new 
forms  of  treatment,  and  rendand  many  older 
ones  impossible.  Tialding,  therafbvo^  fttun  time 
to  time,  to  the  nece^ities  of  the  case,  these 
true  apostles  of  progress  gradually  built  up  a 
Daw  ayatam,  wMtdk,  wlilla  faUnqiiiahing  no  part 
of  the  old  onn  vinch  it  was  juM-ible  or 
expedient  to  retain,  added  to  it  all  that  was 
needed  for  the  developma&t  of  a  growiiig  abbool, 
marked  by  peculiarities  altogatiwr  onlmown  to 
tha  aailiar  Poljrpiumlati. 


In  order  to  understand  the  change*  introdooed 
into  the  new  system  of  Part- writing,  by  tbe 
pioneen  of  tha  modem  schools,  we  most  first 
briefly  consider  the  chuged  eeaditio—  whkk 
led  to  their  adoption. 

Tha  daily  inenaahig  attantion  baatuwmi  mgm 
instrumental  music  played  an  ini{K>rtant  par; 
in  the  revolutionary  movement.  Whea  vmtses 
were  supported  by  no  accompaniment  whAtenr 
it  was  neoeasary  Uiat  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  intonation  of  those  inter^-ala  only 
which  they  were  certain  of  singing  correctly  u 
tima  ;  and  on  this  point  tiia  Uwt  ot  ooulv* 
point  were  very  precise.  When  instruments! 
support  was  introduced,  it  was  found  tbat  many 
intervals,  previously  forbUdaD  on  moooont  of 
their  uncertainty,  oanid  bo  oaad  with  poHsel 
security  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  discovery 
the  severity  of  the  old  laws  was  gradualij  re- 
Uzad,  and  a  wide  dfaoretioB  aUoarad  to  the 
comj)oser,  both  with  n^'ard  to  purp  in??trtiTueutal 
passages  and  vocal  passages  with  instrumental 
aooom  panimantu 

Again,  the  procesa  by  whidi  tha  Xoolosiastioal 
Modes  were  fused  into  onr  major  and  minor 
8<»iee  led  to  a  most  important  stroctaral 
ohanga.   In  tha  oldar  atyla,  tha  fr^nifioaai  waa 

TicTOT  pcrmitti^fl  to  quit  the  TnodL'  in  which  hii 
piece  began,  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  vange  by  oombioing  ita  own  Anthantie  aad 
Pla^l  forms.*    But  he  was  allowed  to  form 
a  TniR  ('?idpnw  ^  \ipfm  a  certain  number  of 
iiutes  called   ita   Modulatioas.-'     As  it  was 
neoaaaaiy  that  these  cadences  should  all  tsr- 
miniitc  njmn  mnjor  chords,  tboy  involved  the 
use  of  a  number  of  accidentals  which  has  led 
modern  writan  to  deaoribe  the  modolationa  of 
the  mode  as  so  many  changes  of  hay,  anahigoos 
to  the  modulations  of  modem  music.  P.ur 
modulations  of  the  mode  were  no  mor«<  tii^a 
certain  notes  selected  from  its  scale,  like  the 
Dnrninant  and   Riibdominant   of  the  modem 
schools  ;  and,  in  applying  the  term  modalatioB 
to  a  change  of  key,  the  tachnlwJ  fbraa  of  the 
expression  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
word  itself  invested  with  a  new  and  pure-y 
conventional  meaning.*    When  it  became  tut 
cuatom  tooaaooly  the  m^or  and  minor  modes  of 
modem  music — and  to  change  thf  pit^h  of  these 
modes,  when  neoeasary,  by  transposition  into 
what  wa  BOW  oall  tha  diflbrant  nutfor  aad  minor 
keys,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  that  pitch 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  composi- 
tion ;  in  modem  language,  to  modulate  from 
one  key  to  another.    But  Uiis  form  of  modula- 
tion Wft^  quite  distinct  from  the  formation  of 
true  cadences  upon  the  Regular  and  Oonceded 
Modnlationa  of  tha  Hoda;  and  it  nmmuOr 
led  to  very  impoftuit  changas  in  tha  mottod  af 
Part- writing. 
Another  striking  charaotaiiatle  of  tha  MV 
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lehool— dotaty  «wa<ot>d  wtU^  tint  of  which 
ire  haTe  been  speaking — was  manifested  in  the 
wnstraction  of  its  cadences.    The  Diinoiple  of 
Fotyphooio  OmImim  ipm  Tmim  upon  the 

nelodic  relation  of  two  real  parts.'  The 
uMienoe  of  the  modern  school  is  based  upon 
Am  hannonie  relation  of  two  Sttooewire  ehordt.* 
ILnd,  naturally,  the  two  fotms  demand  very 
litferent  treatment  in  the  arru^gamont  of  the 
rocal  and  instrumental  parts. 

FtnoUy,  tho  froo  introduction  of  flw  ebnmAtio 
;enns,  both  in  niclwly  anii  in  hnrtnony,  opened 
i  wido  field  for  innovation  in  the  matter  of 
Pnrt-inAttig:  Keithor  in  lunnoBy  nor  in 
nolody  wm  the  employment  of  a  chromatic 
nterval  permitted,  in  the  strict  counterpoint  of 
:h«  16th  century.^  The  new  school  permitted 
:he  leap  of  the  Augmented  Second,  the  Dimin- 
shed  Fourth,  and  even  the  Diminished  Sveventh  ; 
uad  by  analogy  the  leap  of  the  Tritouus  and 
'Jb»  FuM  FiHh,  wUflh,  tbooi^  diotonio  inter- 
rals,  are  strongly  dissonant  The  same  intervals 
ind  other  similar  ones  were  also  freely  em- 
ployed in  hannonie  combination  ;  for  the  excel - 
ieiit  lOMon  that,  with  instrumental  aid,  they 
iren  perfectly  pnotiooblo,  and  oiotodiiigly 
itfective.* 

TImoo  new  oonditioiM  lad,  step  by  step,  to 
^he  promulgation  of  an  entirely  new  code  of 
aws,  which,  taking  the  niles  of  strict  counter- 
point as  their  basis,  added  to  or  departed  from 
them,  whonever,  and  only  whenom,  tho  now 
ronditiono  londoiod  iiieh  ohongn  nooMMiy  or 
lesirable. 

Hm  now  liwo,  Uko  fhooo  of  tho  oMor  codo, 

were  at  first  entirely  pmpirical.  Compoeers 
wrote  what  they  found  effective  and  beautiful, 
without  being  able  to  account,  upon  scientific 
>rinoipI«0,  for  the  good  effect  produced.  It 
vas  not  until  Rani«>au  first  called  attention 
n  the  year  1722  to  the  roots  of  chords,  and 
tho  diffBTsnoo  between  Amdainental  and  in- 
.-«;rted  harmonies,*  that  any  serious  attempt 
sraa  made  to  account  for  the  prescribed  pro- 
jfTsarioPi  upon  seientific  principles,  or  that  the 
Msential  distinction  between  the  so-called 
'  vertical'  and  'hori/ontAl '  methods  was  satis- 
'actorily  demonstrated :  and  even  then  the 
sratii  WM  only  airivod  at  aflor  long  and 
Isborious  investigation.^ 

We  shall  be^t  understand  the  points  of 
lifTerence  between  the  two  systems  by  referring 

<  H««  vol.  I.  p.  439.  *  Hm  T«l.  I.  p.  4M  ff 

1  ut>«  of  th«  mrllwt  known  tiutanew  ol  th»  «u>{>loyio«nt  of  tb« 

hr<n<iD»tlc  r*naa  In  polypboolc  moair  will  b«  found  In  ncMiaatMt 

•  J  iltlaa  FMiMbr.  'OanttnM  mf  mmolnc'  (IMI.  •rfltod  hf  Mr. 

A',  H.  Sqalra.    Thf  Rncluti  fl>-hnul  wm  klwmr*  in  adr»ne«  uf  all 

Kh«r«  la  lonovstloM  of  thU  kln<L 

•  It  I*  lm»  Utfti.  at  til*  pmmt  Atf.  tb«M  Intarvftla  lu-a  frvtly 
impl' 7«l  In  iinA<mtiip>nl«l  xs-aJ  pmmvcm  ;  hot  Xh»T  iinly  imtt 
f-fw.  >wo»uM  our  Tocalldta  b*T*  m>  lung  baafi  acBOatuaMd  to  slnx 
Jwm  with  InstriiToantaJ  aMtrtnaca. 

•  Mm  Mr  0«ar««  MaeSkmn  a  rmmikm  vpos  ttli  mAtm^  ta  tht 
ffltefeU'pi'r  Ii't  ftrtfannira.  art  Mtuir. 

•  >W  V  .1   u   |>  arV' 

T  Ad  •tlriii[>t  hM  lixrii  iDa<l«  tn  rljUin  fur  IH.  Alfml  lUf  the 
«*<llt  of  hnviM  flrat  elMrijr  «spl*tairf  tka  dlOWmcr  >i«twwn  th* 
Mrict  MMl  Um  Prw  St7lM^^b<a«^a«^MUiiatlon  had  alrcwty  hmn 


to  the  general  laws  of  Bnoot  OovimnroiVT 
as  set  forth  in  that  article. 

The  '  ii'ive  Orders '  ol  strict  counterpoint  are 
tiioontioally  ntaiuod  in  froo  pait^wiiting, 
though  in  practice  coini>oser8  very  rarely  write 
continuous  passages  in  any  other  than  the  Fifth 
Older,*  whkli  indndsa  fM  four  praoeding  ones, 
and,  in  the  now  atyla^  admita  ci  infinite  variety 
of  rhythm. 

The  four  cardinal  rules  remain  in  force, 
tikoogh  tiiair  atringenoy  is  slightly  modifiad, 
in  their  relation  to  '  Hidden  Conuecutives. '  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  ia 
inoraaeed.  In  atriot  ooontarpoint  tkera  ia  no 
mle  forbidding  the  employment  of  Consecutive 
Fifths  by  contrary  motion;"  while  in  the  fioe 
style  the  pr<^essiou  is  severely  censured. 

In  fteo  |Mrt.wiiting  of  the  Firat  Order  it  la 
not  necessary  to  l>egin  with  a  perfect  concord. 
Melodic  leaps,  in  any  interval,  whether  diatonic 
or  ohnnnaifcie,  are  freely  pennittad.  Tho  em* 
ploymont  of  mora  than  three  thirds  or  sixths 
in  succession  is  not  prohibited.  Dissonant 
harmonies,  both  fundamental  and  inverted, 
may  be  used  with  the  freedom  of  consonances, 
provided  only  tliat  they  be  regularly  resolved. 
Chromatic  chords  may  be  freely  introduced  ; 
and,  aa  a  natmal  oonaeqaoneo  of  their  employ, 
ment,  the  law  which  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  false  relations — e8i>ecially,  that  of  tho  octave 
— has  undergone  considerable  moditiuation,  as 
in  oaaaa  analogous  to  the  following^  which  it 
perfectly  lawftil  in  the  free  atylo: — 


Among  these  innovations  one  of  the  most 
important — perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
— is  the  natural  result  of  the  introduction  by 
Montererdo  of  the  onprepared  diaoorda  ao 
carefully  avoided  in  strict  counterpoint."'  Not 
only  is  the  harmony  now  known  a-i  that 
of  the  dominant  seventh  freely  permitted 
without  any  form  of  preparation  whatever ; 
Imt  the  licence  is  extended  to  the  dominant 
ninth,  whether  miyor  or  minor ;  the  dimin- 
iahod  and  angmented  triada ;  llio  three  forma 
of  the  auf^Tiieiitod  si.xth  ;  the  diminished  seventh  ; 
and  even  to  double  dissonances,  sounded  simul- 
taneonaly.  Oombinationa  tolerated,  in  atriot 
oonnterpoint,  as  suspensions  only,  and  therefore 
strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Order,  may  be 
treated  in  free  Part- writing  without  preparation, 
and  naed  in  tho  Ffavt  Older  aa  Afypogglatoraa. 
Dissonant  hannonie.s  may  be  employed  as  freely 
as  fundamental  concords  j  and  the  licence  ia 
comprehenaiTO  enough  to  include  all  possible 
combinattpBS  of  thia  character,  provided  only 
that  tho  penoMion  of  tho  diaootd  be  followed 

■  A  rMMlteM*  aiiapllOB  lo  thto  wfll  W  foutvl  In  th'  <>|vnfnf 
■OT— >  e(  tka  eVvrfa,  ta  BMh'*  ftrnX  Mm  in  B  uunur 
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by  its  Ifigitinmtp  re^nolution.  And  bo  great  is 
the  change  uf  styk  etfected  by  the  mtrodootion 
of  ibis  Mli«nt  fiwtnra,  thftt  liad  tli«  progrew  of 
thi!  moviTiiftit  been  arrt-sU'd  here  it  would  still 
have  Buflioed  to  septttute  the  polyphonic  from 
the  modem  schooU,  by  an  impaaaable  berrier. 

In  the  Second  Order  it  ig  not  uvcemury  that 
the  minim  on  the  Thesis  should  ulways  be  a 
concord,  or  that  evei^  disuord  should  lie 
between  two  oonoords.    All  that  is  preeortbed, 

in  place  of  this  rule,  is,  tliat  the  di.sroni, 
whether  struck  upon  the  Thetds  or  the  Arsis, 
most  be  followed  by  its  correct  harmonic 
molation,  upwards  or  downwards,  ^Mmt  in 
the  next  note  or  Um  next  note  bat  one— or  «t 
most  two. 

In  the  Tliiid  Oidor  theeo  eonditioBO  on  otOl 

further  relaxed.  The  crotchet*  may  proceed  to 
discords  by  leap,  either  on  the  strong  or  the 
neok  parts  of  the  measure,  falling  into  6gures 
dominated  by  Oppoggiaturas  or  mordants  at 
will.  Or,  they  may  take  all  tlie  not*«  of  a 
gireu  chord,  in  succession,  in  the  form  of  an 
•ipeggiov  eitiber  with  or  withont  appoggiotimo 
or  mordfiiits  between  them,  aa  in  the  fallowing 
examples:  all  that  is  neccseory  being  the 
ttltinuito  molntioD  of  oveiy  diwonanoe  into 
•  oonooQiiit  bftimoBj ; — 


In  til''  Fourth  Order,  it  is  not  necfssury  that 
the  syucopatiun  should  ia  variably  be  prepared 
in  o  ooooord.    On  the  oontrary,  it  may,  in 

certain  cases,  be  even  '-tni  -k,  susjK  ijrls  il,  and 
reaolvod,  in  combinatiua  with  two  or  more  auc- 
ceesiye  discords,  as  in  the  following  example : — 

In  the  Fifth  Order,  as  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
strict  counterpoint,  the  rules  and  liecnres  jire- 
8crib<Ml  in  connection  with  the  first  four  orders 
are  combined  ;  while  much  additional  freedom 
is  derived  from  the  rhythnioil  involntloae 
resulting  from  the  intonnixtiiio  of  notes  of 
ditferont  length. 

The  highest  aim  of  Strict  Counterpoint  was 
the  perfect  development  of  unlimited  and  limited 
rrril  ttigue — i.f.  imihition,  with  all  its  most 
complicated  devices  and  canon.  The  highest 
aim  of  free  part«writing  is  the  perfeet  develop- 
ment of  tonal  fuf^nic  And  ;i8  the  real  fui^ic  of 
the  16th  century  could  onlv  be  develo[>od,  in 
its  most  complex  forms,  by  the  aid  of  Double, 
Triple,  and  Quadmplo  CooBtarpoint,  (br  the 
development  of  the  more  modem  trt-form,  it 


was  neoessary  to  invent  corresponding  Ord*r«« 
of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadruple  fr^  pan- 
writing — ^Uwt  fa  to  eay,  eomhinntioiio  of  tm% 
three,  four,  or  even  n  prr^ter  number  of  part*, 
which  oooid  be  placed  in  any  required  orde, 
above,  below,  or  botwitQ  oadi  other,  wftheet 
iiQaiy  to  the  horaumj ;  in  tfao  ahoenoe  of  whiel 
provision  the  successful  manipulation  of  a  f^i^ 
ject  with  two,  three,  or  more  counter-aabject&, 
wonld  hnvo  been  impoiBbleu    Tho  rako  fm 

thesf»  devices  were,  mutxitis  mufajulis,  verj 
nearly  analogous  to  those  obeerved  in  Stoat 
Counterpoint:  tho  ehief  points  « 
being  that  the  parts  could  not  bo  pmnitted  t» 
cross  each  other — «;ince  this  would  hare  ntilli^ed 
the  etfect  ot  the  desired  inversion  ;  and  tiuii 
two  ooniMtttivo  fourths  ooaM  not  be  ponmtted, 
<^mrc  these,  when  invwtad,  would  hooomooon* 
secutive  fifths. 

The  Polyodic  Sehool,*  whioh  wao  gmdoillf 
developed  in  connection  with  this  speoiee  df 
j)art-writing,  reached  its  culminating  point 
perfection  under  Handel  and  Bach,  in  the  earUef 
half  of  the  1 8th  century.  Both  these  compoem 
obeerved  exactly  the  same  laws  ;  but  the  irtodctt 
can  aoaroely  fail  to  notice  the  strouglj-madced 
individmJitjr  with  whioh  they  applied  then. 
Tliough  constantly  using  the  most  dissonant 
intervals,  both  in  harmony  and  melody,  Han!-! 
delighted  in  consonant  points  of  repose  ;  aiiu 
to  these  his  music  owes  much  of  the  maastvr 
grandeur  whieh  is  gf>nerally  reg3irr!f>.i  as  its 
moat  prominent  characteristic,  i^lwi^tiau  Back 
delighted  in  keeping  the  ear  in  8us}>r^ii9e;  is 
constantly  recurring  collisions  of  di^^ord  with 
discord,  which  allowed  the  ear  no  repos4>.  And 
this  fearless  determination  to  give  the  ear 
rest,  enabled  him  to  interweave  tho  onl^ects  of 
his  fugues  with  a  freedom  which  has  rarelv,  :'' 
ever,  been  rivalled.  Both  masters  made  fret 
use  of  eveiy  nsonree  provided  by  the  progr«« 
of  art  ;  but  while  Bach  dwelt  lovingly  upoa 
the  discords,  Handel  used  them  only  as  a  mean» 
of  making  the  otmoords  more  del^htful,  and 
thus  attained  a  iwsetnese  of  i  q  i  nttuu  -whiA 
Bach  never  attempted  to  cultivat" 

But  the  influence  of  the  new  tichool  of  part- 
writing  wss  not  oonfinsdf  like  thnt  of  strid 
countorjwint,  to  tlic  development  of  one  singk 
form  of  composition  alone.  It  made  itself  feh 
in  inotramental  ransie  of  oviiiy  kind  ;  and  ia 
no  esse  mor<'  i  i' 'uimmfly  than  in  tiMsonati- 
form  of  the  classu-al  period. 

Passages  such  as  those  we  have  described  i& 
speaking  of  psrt>writlng  of  the  Third  Ordei^ 
ar]>eggios,  with  or  without  appoggi  itur  i.s  cr 
monlenta  between  their  prinoi[Nd  notes  ;  sc&U 
passages,  and  tho  like,  when  written  in  not» 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  ozoented  antli 
rapidity,  form  an  easential  element  in  instro 
mental  music.    When  accompanie^l  simply  witls 

■  So  €mlM,  In  con trxjUttocUon  %o  th*  Monadic  bcbeoi.  bj-  *kM 
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long-draiTD  hannouiea  they  are  purely  monodic 
— imtraneDtal  malodiM  supported  upon  •  htf* 
monued  bass.  But  they  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  a  single  part ;  and  in  that  case  they 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Monodic 
and  Polyodic  styles — between  the  'vertical'  and 
the  'horizontal'  methods  of  modern  criticiam. 
In  strict  oountarpoint  the  *  vertical '  method, 
ohanoterifsd  bj  fonnation  of  long  pasHagea 
u]ion  the  harmony  of  a  single  chord,  was  ini{)08 
sihlc  Its  jiassages  were  formed  by  horizontally 
lukrweaving  together  a  number  of  independent 
melodies.  In  firM  pavt-miting,  '  vertical '  and 
'horizontal'  pas.sages  9ucff»efl  each  other  fre- 
qusDtly.  In  Bavh's  Fant&sia  for  Organ  in 
G  mi^  tih«  opening  arpeggios  of  tbft  Frelvde 
are  distinctly  monodic,  and  vertically  con- 
structed ;  while  the  massive  harmonics  which 
succeed  them  are  distinctly  Polyodic,  and  c^uu• 
itnMted  on  tiio  '  horizontal '  nifltiiod.  Vertical 
pa.sji.iges,  int«r8i>er8**d  with  frcp  pnrt  writini^, 
are  constantly  found  in  Handel's  liuest  choruses 
-^g.  *  Worthy  is  tho  L«mb,*  and  '  The  hone 
and  hi8  rider.'  The  contrast  is  less  frequently 
found  in  the  chonises  of  Bach  ;  hnt  it  may  be 
seen  sometimes — as  in  the  '  Et  vitaui  venturi ' 
of  tha  Maaa  in  B  minor.  In  Baathovtn's 
Sonatas  we  meet  it  at  every  turn.  To  mmtion 
two  instances  only,  the  Hondo  of  the  '  Senate 
path(^tique,'  and  the  final  Variatiaia  in  tiie 
Sonata  in  E  major,  op.  109,  exhibit  the  con- 
trast in  its  moat  strongly  marked  form.  In 
the  works  of  Wagner  the  two  methods  are  so 
eloadj  oombinad  that  it  is  aomatinMa  aearoely 
t^ible  to  separate  th«m.  Th''  Icarlinp;  th-  ttii  h 
are  interwoven  in  free  part- writing  as  ductile 
and  as  fearlesa  as  that  of  Baoh  hkoaalf,  while 
an  occasional  horat  of  sustained  harmony  unites 
the  8tr'ni;^:r';t  fharacteristies  of  the  •  vcrtica.! ' 
sod  '  hon^outai '  methods  in  a  single  passage. 

It  will  bo  aaan  firom  what  w»  have  already 
iwiid  that  free  part- writing  ■^'.as  in  new  inven- 
tion peculiar  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
but  a  gradual  development  from  the  strict 
counterpMDint  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wonrlere'l  at  that  it  ran  only 
be  successfully  studied  by  those  who  have  pre- 
▼iovaly  naatared  tha  lawa  of  atriet  conntarpoint^ 
in  all  their  proverbial  severity.  So  true  is 
this,  that  before  writing  exercises  in  the  free 
tityle,  Beethoven  studied  strict  counterpoint  iu 
the  acelaaiaatioal  modes,  fint  onder  Haydn, 
and  then  under  Albrecht.sberger,  as  his  exercise- 
books  conclusively  prove.  Schubert  felt  it  so 
strongly  that  at  the  moment  of  hie  death  he 
was  actually  in  treaty  with  a  well-known  teacher 
of  the  time  for  lessons  in  counterpoint.  Modem 
progress  would  have  ua  believe  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  the  student  to  master  the  rule,  so 
lung  as  he  makes  hirnseir  familiar  with  the 
e  xceptions.  Time  will  prove  whether  this 
system  is,  or  ia  not,  more  profitable  than  that 
which  BeethoTen  foUowedp  and  which  Schubert, 


after  all  he  had  already  attained,  was  preparing 
to  fallOTr,  when  an  early  death  pat  an  end  to 

his  astonishini];  career.  w.  s.  B. 

PAKTANT  POUR  LA  SYEIE.  Thia  popular 
romance  dataa  from  1809,  ahcMrtly  bann  tho 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  words  were  by  CSonnt 
Alexandre  de  I>aborfle,  a  man  of  lively  imagina- 
tion in  considerable  repute  as  a  }H>iU  de  ctrcon- 
stana.  One  evening  Qneen  Hortenae  ahowed 
him  a  picture  representing  a  knight  clad  in 
armour,  cutting  an  inscription  on  a  stone  with 
the  point  ol  his  sword,  and  at  the  reqnealof 
the  company  he  elucidated  it  by  a  little  romance 
invented  on  the  spot.  Aji  entreaty  to  put  it 
into  versa  followed,  and  (^ueen  Hortense  set 
tiie  linea  to  nniaio.  Soeh  waa  the  origin  of 
'Le  Depart  pour  la  Syrie,'  of  whidi  WO  give 
the  muaio,  and  the  iirst  stanza  : — 


Al  .  1afrt4v  Ma-ri  -  • 


dit  -  0.  M  (•r-Uat,       qua      fai  m*  U  pl<M 


M  •  to      at    aola  la  plu«  Tkili^nti 


The  troubadour  style  of  both  vorrlH  and 
music  hit  the  taste  of  the  day,  the  song  went 
through  every  phaae  of  BQOoeas,  and  waa  even 
parodied.  When  Louis  Naj>oleon  mounted  the 
throne  of  France  in  1859,  his  mother's  little 
melody  was  recalled  to  mind,  and  although  of 
a  sentimental  rather  than  martial  turn,  it  be- 
came thr  Tiational  air,  aiTaiiged,  in  default  of 
fresh  words,  solely  for  nulitary  bands.  In  this 
arrangement  the  last  phrase  ia  re{)cated,  closing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  third  of  the  key. 

The  credit  of  having  comjx>sed  this  little 
song  ha-s  more  than  ouce  bt;eu  denied  to  Queen 
Hortense,  and  Drouet  in  his  Memoirs  claims  to 
have  had  at  least  a  half  share  in  the  compo«?i. 
tion.  Others  have  advanced  a  similar  claim  iu 
favour  of  NarciaBa  Oarbonel  (1778-1866),  who 
organised  Queen  Hortcnse's  concerts,  and  was 
her  usual  accomjmnist.  No  doubt  he  looked 
over  and  corrccteil  njost  o(  liia  royal  pupil  s 
improviaations ;  at  least  that  is  no  unfair  in- 
ference from  Mile.  Corht  h  t's  (Mnie.  Parquin) 
Metiunrts  sur  la  Heine  Morlenac  (L  45).  But 
th«pa  ia  no  daeiaive  OTidenoe  either  one  way 
or  the  other.   Dnaaek'a  variatiana  on  the  tana 
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were  at  uue  time  veiy  popular,  o.  c.  [The 
«zoellent  And  wdl'known  English  tranalation 
of  this  song  commencing,  '  It  was  Dunois  the 
young  and  toive/  ia  by  Sir  Walter  Soott.  Soott^ 
hftving  vUted  the  field  of  Walettoo  toon  after 
the  battle,  came  into  poiMnon  of  a  little 
mannecript  book  of  French  songs  which,  stained 
with  blood,  was  found  in  the  tield.  Without 
having  knowledge  aa  to  the  history  of  the  aong, 
floott  made  th  '  translation  and  included  it  in 
hia  Faul's  LeUen  to  hi*  Kin^olk  in  1815,  a 
▼olome  of  letters  written  during  his  stay  in 
France.  Scott's  verses  were,  shortly  after  this, 
set  to  music  by  G.  F.  Graham,  who  was  also 
unaware  of  a  prerious  setting.  The  song  and 
its  FtvonAk  mdody  vera  airtnnely  popular  in 
England  at  tho  several  vi8tti<lfVa])olcon  III.  to 
this  country,  and  during  theOriuean  war.  F.  K.] 
PAKTE.    See  Part. 

PARTHENIA.  The  first  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals printed  from  engraved  plates  in  England. 
The  titb  is  '  Parthenia  or  The  Maydenhead  of 
fha  first  muaidEe  fliat  eoer  was  printed  for  the 
Yilginalls  Composed  By  throe  famous  Ma.sters 
William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando 
Gibbons  Gentilmen  of  his  Ma*^***  most  Illustrious 
Ohappell.  Ingrauen  by  William  Hole.'  The 
work  consists  of  the  following  twenty -one 
pieces,  all  upon  six- line  staves,  and  enxraved 
upon  oopper  plates,  being  the  fint  nrasioil  woric 
■0  produced. 


OalUrdo;  St. 


OklUrdo. 
FaotuU  of  fcmn  parla. 
Tha  lionl  of  SBUabwy  hia  VhTla. 

The  QwMoa'a  < 

Pratndtam. 


W.  Bywl. 

rModloin. 

nkw*:  Sir  w.  ratfii. 

Qkliudo;  IballH 
rkVMW;  1tolMl( 

ChUUnJo. 

OklUrdo,  S  Sikt 
Brownkx 

vn.  Bull. 

Prelndinm. 

Pttrano ;  St.  TboL  Wkk*. 

It  first  appeared  in  1611.  On  the  title  is  a 
three -quiiter*  length  representation  of  a  lady 
playing  npon  the  virginals.  Commendatory 
verses  by  Hitgh  Holland  and  George  Chap- 
man are  prefixed.  It  was  rsprinted  in  1618 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Other  imj)rf.s8ions  appeared 
in  1635,  1650,  1655,  1659,  and  probably 
1689,  the  1659  edition  with  a  letterpress  title 
bearing  the  imprint  of  John  riayford.  All 
these  impressions  were  from  the  same  plates. 
Tlw  woric  was  reprinted  hj  the  Moaieal  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  1847,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Riiiibault,  with  facsimiles  of  the  titlc- 
psge  and  a  {»age  of  the  music         w.  h.  h. 

PABTHI^NIA  INYIOLATA  A  oompanion 
work  to  that  described  above  ;  the  full  title  is 
'Parthenia  Inviolata  or  Mayden-Musicke  for 
the  Virginalls  and  Baas-Viol  Seleeled  out  of  the 
Com{)osition.s  of  the  meet  &mous  in  that  Arte 
By  RobtTt  Holo  And  Consecrated  to  all  true 
Louers  k  Practiuers  thereof.'  Eight  lines  of 
vsna  and  a  out  ftaUow,  and  tha  imprint  is 
'  Mnlad  at  Londmi  for  John  P^rptr,  and  are  to 


bo  sold  at  his  shopp  at  Pauls  gate  next  mto 
Chaapaide  at  the  Crosse  Keissk  Com  prinilsiio>.' 

It  is  an  oblong  small  quarto,  pnprav«vl  throug^h- 
out  on  oo^er-plate.  Collation  : — Title,  venw 
hlank;  *Tiie  Kinges  Morisek,'  2  pp^  ;  *Tbe 
Lordes  Mask,'  1  p.  ;  'The  Irish  Dance,'  1  p. ; 
'New  Noddie,"  2  pp.  ;  'Old  Neddie,'  2  pp.  ; 
'  Ages  youth,'  1  p. ;  '  The  first  part  of  the  old 
yeere,' 3  pp. ;  * 'Aie  laat  part  of  the  olda ; 


1  p.  ;  'Miserere,'  2  pp.;  'Almaine^*  1  p.; 
Tune  XL,  2  pp. ;  Tune  XII.,  1  p.  ;  Tune  XllL, 

2  pp.  ;  Tune  XIIII.,  1  p.  ;  'Almaine,'  1  p.  ; 
•Almaine,'lp.;  TuneXVII.,  1  p.,  TuneXVIII., 
w.  2  pp. ;  Tune  XIX.,  1  p.  ;  Tune XX.,  1  p.  The 
only  known  copy  was  bought  at  Dr.  F.  Eim- 
hainf  s  asle  hj  Ut.  Dreml,  and  is  now  in  tlM  New 
York  Public  Library.  It  was  described  in  some 
detail  in  Notes  and  Querirs,  Dec.  11,  1869.  M. 

PARTIAL  TONES  (Fr.  Sons  partUls  ;  G«r. 
/MolMu^  AUftuUihuy  A  mnaiflal  aomd  is 
in  general  very  complex,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  simple  sounds  called  its  Partial  tones.  The 
lowest  tone  of  ttie  aeries  ia  called  tiie  Prime 
{Fondainental,  Grundton),  while  the  rest  are 
called  the  Upper  partials  (Uarmoniqfirs  ;  Cfbrr- 
partiaUvne,  Obert^).  The  prime  is  usually 
the  loudest,  and  with  it  we  identify  the  pitch 
of  the  whole  compound  torn-.  For  each  vibn 
tion  given  by  the  prime  the  upper  partials  give 
respectively  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  eto.,  rihiations. 
Tlie  numWr  uf  ]>artial  tones  is  theoreticallv 
infinite,  but  it  will  he  enough  hereto  repreosat 
the  first  16  jiartials  of  C,  thus  : — 


When  these  notes  are  played  on  the  ordinary 
piano,  tuned  in  equal  temperament,  the  octaves 
alone  agree  in  pitch  with  the  partial  tonesi 
The  3rd,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  partials  are  slightly 
sharper,  and  the  6th,  7th,  10th,  14th,  and 
16th  nraoh  Hatter  than  Ilia  notes  given  ahova. 

\Nnicn  a  simple  tone  is  heard,  the  kind  uf 
motion  to  and  fit>  executed  by  the  sounding  body 
resembles  that  of  the  pendulum,  and  is  hence 
called  pendnlar ▼ibration.  [Vibbatiok.]  ¥rhsn 
a  compound  tone  is  heard,  tho  form  of  vibratiot 
is  more  complex,  but  may  be  repreeented  aa  the 
ram  of  aaarisa  of  pendnltfTihratioooordilennt 
frequenoiso.  In  order  that  the  compound  tone 
shall  bo  musical  it  is  necessary  that  the  vibrmtioti 
should  be  periodic,  and  this  happens  only  whec 
the  freqnoidee  of  the  ribrationa  whiok  aonnd 
the  upper  partials  arc  multiples  of  that  whick 
aounda  the  prime  tone.  In  the  article  on  Nooa 
it  haa  heen  already  exphdned  in  what  imwiit 
a  string  or  the  itiAntat  of  air  in  an  organ  pipe 
produces  this  compound  vibration.  The  real 
motion,  as  Helmholtz  remarks,  is  of  course 
and  indiridoal,  and  our  tbeoretioal 
it  ai  oompotind  is  in  a  oertain 
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Bot  W6  an  Justified  in  wo  treating  it,  tinoe  we 
find  that  tbe  ear,  aa  well  m  all  bocUat  which 

vibrate  eymf«th«>tically,  can  only  resywnd  to 
a  compound  tone  by  aoaljnng  it  into  it«  sunpie 
partiala. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
fact  that  many  ears  do  not  perceive  the  com- 
posite nature  of  Boand.  Helmholtz  has  treated 
t  h  in  question  at  leng;th,  *  and  his  explanation  may 
be  thus  indi<» ted.  The  different  j  art ials  really 
excite  different  sensations  in  the  ear,  but  whether 
they  are  peremyed  ornot,  depeiid«<m  tliaaiDoaiit 
of  attention  >{iven  to  them  by  the  mind.  In 
general  we  pay  attention  to  our  iiensations  only 
in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  form  correct  ideas 
of  €artemal  objects.  Thus  we  can  distinguish  two 
■comparatively simple  tonpsromin^  from  different 
nstmments.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  oom- 
poond  tOM  it  prodiioed  hy  one  inatramant  we 
jisregard  the  several  partials  because  they  do 
}f}t  rf>rr»>Mjx>Tid  to  different  [wrtions  of  the  vibrat- 
iig  body  ;  each  portion  exouutea  the  compound 
notum  oomspooding  to  all  the  partiala  at  once. 
Vloreovrr,  It  would  hinder  our  musical  enjoy- 
nant  if  we  were  habitually  to  concentrate  our 
ittantioii  on  the  upper  partials,  and  we  lure 
Jierefore,  in  general,  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
-fence  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  we 
ail  to  distinguish  the  paxtials  of  a  compound 
x>ii«  thay  an  not  really  preaant,  or  that  when 

re  hear  them  hut  f;iintlv  tln'ir  iritrnsity  is  small, 
lelmholtis  gives  au  experiment  which  strikingly 
lluuitMtat  wia.  H«  mdiiad  two  marly  simple 
OHM  an  oelava  apart,  and  by  listening  to  each 
one  in  succession  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
hem  when  sounding  together.  But  he  could 
;o  mo  only  fora  whiK  for  the  hinder  aound  was 
ra<lually  lost  in  th^  lower,  and  a  quality  of  tone 
itferent  from  either  was  the  result  'Hiis  hap> 
ened  aven  when  the  higher  was  somewhat 
tronger  than  the  lower  soun  l. 

>rotw!t*i>tanding  the  difficult  v  .f  ht-aring  the 
pl^r  partial  tones,  many  muHiuiaus  have  been 
bl«  to  do  ao  by  thair  onaidad  aan.  Thus 
fersenne  '  po\i1  1  distingnish  six  partials  in  the 
>nea  of  strings,  and  sometimes  seven.  Kameau  ' 
lao  succeeded  in  perceiving  the  partials  of  the 
oice,  which  are  much  havdar  to  distinguish 
lan  thoseof  striniTs  There  are  several  meth  wis* 
y  which  the  ear  can  be  trained  to  recognise  the 
ypcT  ]^rttals.  It  k  batter  to  begin  with  the 
Deven  tones,  twelfth,  seventeenth,  etc,  which 
-o  easier  to  hear  than  the  octaves.  Hold  down 
le  uote  on  the  piano  and  strike  c  loudly, 
aep  the  attmtaon  directed  to  the  pitch  of  the 
,  and  this  note  will  hv  hoard  in  the  com- 
>iind  tone  of  a  Similarly  by  holding  down 
'  mod  atriUiig  e  londly.  the  latter  will  be  ob. 
rved  to  contain  the  former.    It  must  not  be 

ft^^mHtm*  Iff  T'>ne.  pp.      "  fifl 

//*mf-»fU>»li^  f'ntv^  rtriU  rrh**j    [       'JIM,   'A'r^.i,    an'l   ?71   -f  th# 
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supposed  that  when  tiiaae  partiala  are  heard  it 

is  due  to  an  illoaion  of  the  ear,  for  the  note  /' 
on  the  piano  as  ordinarily  tuned  is  appreciably 
sharper  than  the  6th  partial  of  c  The  differ* 
enoe  of  pitdi  between  the  two  aooiida  prevee 
that  one  cannot  be  the  echo  of  the  other. 
There  is  another  and  still  better  method  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  ear  to  any  given 
partial  tone.  Touch  a  vibrating  string  at  one 
of  its  uodeM,  for  examplf  at  \  if  it.-?  length, 
and  tbe  6th  partial  will  be  heard,  faintly  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  10th,  16th,  etc  It  will 
then  be  ea.sy  to  hear  the  Sth  i>artial  ill  the 
compound  tone  of  the  whole  string. 

The  ear  is,  however,  hardly  able  to  carry  out 
resaaiehaa  ef  llib  kind  without  mechanical  &». 
siHtaiiw  Honce  Helmholtz  made  use  of  Re- 
sonators, which  are  hollow  globes  or  tohaa  of 
glasa  or  metal*  haviiig  two  opaninga,  one  to 
receive  the  sound,  the  other  to  transmit  it  to 
the  ear.  From  the  mass  of  compound  t/vne 
each  resonator  singles  out  and  res2*^ndB  to  that 
partial  whieh  agrees  with  it  in  pitch,  but  is 
unatfcrtfd  by  a  partial  of  any  other  pitch.  By 
Uxia  means  Helmholta  baa  shown  that  the 
nmnber  of  the  partial  tonea  and  tiieir  leUtiTe 
intensities  varies  in  different  instrumenti,  and 
even  in  the  same  instrument,  according  to  the 
way  it  is  played.  These  various  combinations 
are  perceived  by  us  as  different  qnalitiaaof  tone, 
by  which  wp  distinguish  thr  not'"  of  a  vioUn 
from  that  of  a  horn,  or  the  note  of  one  Ti(^> 
player  from  that  of  another.  The  noanat 
approach  to  a  simple  tone  is  given  by  toning^ 
forks  of  high  pitch.  Dr.  Pn-yer'  was  uniible 
to  detect  any  upper  {lartials  in  forks  tuned  to 
ir"  (768  vibrations)  or  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  showed  that  as  many  as  10  partials 
were  present  in  a  fork  tuned  to  c  (128  vibrations). 
But  these  are  very  weak  and  can  <m]y  be  heani 
when  great  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all 
other  sounds.  The  general  effect  of  such  com- 
paratively simple  ton(»  is  veiy  smooth  but 
somewhat  dnll,  and  they  aeem  to  be  deeper  in 
pitch  than  thry  really  are.  Flutes  and  wide- 
stopped  oigan  pipes  have  few  effective  partials, 
ana  are  rautih  Inferior  in  musical  effect  to  open 
orgui  pipes  and  to  the  fiano.  The  timea  of 
the  voice,  violin,  aiH  horn,  are  more  complex 
still,  and  are  characteriaed  by  fuller  and  richer 
qnalitiae.  Whan  the  pertiala  above  the  7th 
are  strong  they  beat  with  each  other,  and  the 
quality  becomes  harsh  and  rough  as  in  reed 
instruments.  Mr.  Ellis  has  obtained  beats  from 
the  20th  partial  of  a  reed  and  even  higher,  and 
Dr.  Preyer  has  j.roved  a  read  to  poaadaa  between 
SO  and  40  partials. 

The  clarinet  and  the  stopped  organ  pipe  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  they  give 
only  the  unevenly  numbered  partials  1, 8,  5, 7, 9, 
ate.  Neither  of  thaee  instruments  wUl  set  into 
vibntion  a  reeonator  an  octave  or  two  oetavaa 
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thvf  it  in  pitch,  proving  thftt  tho  S&d  and  4th 
partial  are  absent    The  resulting  quality  of 

tone  is  hollow  and  nasal,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  a  string,  by  plucking  or  bowing  it  in  the 
middla.   The  effect  ia  to  make  a  loop  there,  umI 

henrr  to  prevent  tho  ■vibrations  of  the  halvci, 
quarters,  etc  of  the  string,  which  require  a 
Kode  at  that  point.   [See  Nods.] 

Helmholtz  has  also  discovered  that  the  dif- 
ferent vowol  sounds  nr^  <\m  to  varions  combina- 
tions of  simple  tones,  and  he  veritied  his  theory 
hy  reproducing  seveial  vowela  from  a  aeries  of 
tuning  fork^i  s.  t  in  motion  by  electricity.  Bach 
fork  had  a  resonator  the  mouth  of  which  oouid 
be  opHied  or  dieeed  ia  older  to  obbdn  any 
leqnLred  digrae  of  intaultj. 

Bells,  gongs,  and  drums  have  a  variety  of 
secondary  tones  generally  inharmonic  with  the 
prime,  aad  the  neult  ia  that  their  vibration  is 

not  periodic.  Hence  thr  sonnd'^  thf>v  jiri>'iurii 
are  felt  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  noise  than 
mnsfoal  tone,  and  this  explains  why  they  are 
so  much  less  used  than  other  instruments. 
Tuning-forks  also  pr(xliice  very  weak  inharmonic 
tonea,  not  only  when  struck,  but,  as  Dr.  Preyer 
hae  shown,  when  bowed  strongly.  * 

The  use  of  upper  ytartials  is,  then,  to  produce 
different  qualities  of  tone,  for  without  them 
all  inetmmente  would  seem  alike.  Thus  Dr. 
Preyer  found  that  for  the  octave  tf^-tl'  (2048  to 
4096  vibrations),  many  good  obsorvrs  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  tones  of  forks  from 
thoee  of  reede,  nnless  both  wen  very  lend. 
Moreover,  organ-buildors  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  artihcial  qualities  of  tone  by 
combining  the  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  seven* 
teenth,  etc.  in  the  ao-oalled  inj  ound  stops 
(sesquialtera,  mixture,  comet).  Thin  wiis  done 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  from 
a  feeling  that  the  qnality  of  the  aingle  pipe  was 
too  [)oor  for  musical  effect. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  the  upper  par- 
tials  is  in  distinguishing  l>etweeu  consonance 
and  dissonanee.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  dissonance  of  twt>  mf.iical  80Unr!s  (Upended 
solely  on  the  complexity  of  the  ratio  between 
their  prime  tonea.  Aooordingto  this  view  c-/i 
being  as  45  :  32,  would  be  dissonant  even  if 
there  were  no  upper  partials.  Ilelmholtz  has 
however  shown  that  when  c  and  j'i  are  struck 
together  on  any  inatmment  whose  tones  are 
compound,  the  dissonnnce  arises  from  the  3rd 
and  4  th  partials  of  c'  beating  with  the  2nd  and 
Srdof/«,  thaa(l):— 

and  that  the  prime  tones  continue  sounding 
without  interruption.  Hence  when  ^  and/S 
are  aimple  tonea  tiiejr  five  no  beats,  and  in  fiMit 

form  as  smooth  a  combination  as  r  and  ./". 
This  theory  has  been  carefully  verified  by 


Dr.  Pnjer.  He  need  tmung-forice  havmg  from 
1000  to  2000  vibrations  per  second  ;  Bnd  by 

Howing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  practi- 
cally simple  tones,  he  found  that  5  :  7,  10  :  IS, 
14: 17,and  many  like intervala were pronoonoad 

by  musicians  to  hr>  consoTinnt.  By  ^troni'T 
bowing  the  upper  partial  and  resultant  tones 
were  breast  oat,  and  then  these  intervals  wm 
immediately  felt  to  be  dissonant.  In  the  con- 
sonant intervals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
partials  either  coincide  and  give  no  beats,  or  are 
too  far  apart  tobeat  rooghly.  Thus  in  the  fbortti 

c'-J*  ihri  affinity  bf:tween  th''  two  note^-  depends 
on  their  jiossessing  the  same  partial  c"\  and  this 
relathm  la  but  slightly  dirtnrbed  bj  thodivon* 
anoe  of  ^'  and  /'  (see  mnsio  (2)). 

This  theory  also  explains  why  such  intervals 
as  1 1  :  1 3  are  excluded  from  music.  They  are 
not  consonant,  f<Hr  though  they  have  ft  oommon 
partial  it  i^  high  and  feeble,  and  to  ^vt  tr>  itw» 
have  to  pass  over  a  mass  of  beating  intervals. 
Nor  are  11 X  IS  eonneoted  by  n  aariiaof 
ant  intervale  aa  is  the  oeae  with  the  diaeonanoei 
in  ordinary  use.  For  example,  C  and  Fj  air 
linked  together  thus,  C-Q-D-FS,  or  ihus, 
0-B-B>Fi. 

Though  the  i>artial  tones  are  generally  heard 
simultaneously,  they  are  sometimes  separated  by 
being  made  to  traverse  a  considerable  distanoe 
before  rwanhing  the  ear.  Regnault  *  found  that 
when  a  compound  tone  is  sent  through  a  long 
tube,  the  (»ime  is  heard  first,  then  the  2ud 
partial,  then  the  Srd,  and  ao  on.  He  alae 
noted  that  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  or 
diminishes  with  its  intensity.  Hence,  aa  the 
lower  partials  are  naually  the  louder,  they  arrive 
before  the  higher. 

The  won!  'harmonic?;'  was  formerly  (and  i- 
sometimes  even  now^  used  to  mean  partial  tones. 
Bat  a  hannonio  prodooed  by  touching  n  atri^g 
at  one  of  its  nwJes,  or  by  increasing  the  force  of 
wind  in  an  organ  i>ipe,  is  not  a  simple  t^n^. 
If  we  touch  the  string  at  J  of  its  length  we 
quench  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  7^,  etc  tone^ 
but  leave  the  ?.t(\,  6th,  9th.  12th,  etc.  nncheckfl. 
Henoe  it  is  pru^Kjsed  by  Mr.  £llis  to  limit  the 
word  'harmontee'  to  ita  prinuny  aenae  of  a 
series  of  compound  tones  whose  primes  are  as 
1,  2,  3,  4,  f),  etc.,  and  to  use  tlie  words  'partiri' 
tones '  to  mean  the  simple  tones  of  which 
even  a  harmonic  is  oomposod.  9.  L. 

PARTirTPANT  (from  the  Ijit.  parfinT^ir^. 
*  to  sliare  in ').  One  of  the '  Ki^;ttlar  Modolataoos ' 
of  the  EedeaiaatiQal  Modeo.   [See  Movmt,  the 

ECCLKSIASTIOAL ;  lIODl7La.TIOi|I8kBMin.amA!n> 

CoNCET>EI>.] 

The  Participant,  though  less  significant  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  mode  than  either 
the  Final,  thr-  Dnminrint,  or  the  M«''li:iiit,  is  of 
far  greater  importance  tlum  any  of  the  Conoeded 
Hodnbtione.  In  tiie  Antiientio  Modee  ita 
noxmal  position  lies  either  between  the  Ffnal 
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and  the  Ifwiiuit,  or  brtim  €k»  Modint  and 

the  Dominant ;  with  the  proviso  that,  should 
two  notes  intervene  between  the  Mediant  and 
Dominant,  either  of  them  may  be  used  as  the 
FlMtioipant  at  will.  In  the  Plagal  Modes  it  is 
always  the  lowest  note  of  tho  acalr.  unless  that 
note  should  be  B  or  K  ;  in  which  cases,  C  or  O 
an  mlMtitated,  In  oHer  to  avoid  tha  fUaa  rela- 
tion of  Mi  contra  Fa  ;  it  is  therefore  always 
ooiuoident,  in  name,  with  the  Authentic  Domi- 
nant, though  it  is  not  always  found  in  the  aame 
ootave.  In  some  cases,  however,  either  octave 
may  be  used  indiscriminately  as  the  Plagal 
Participant ;  and  even  the  choice  of  some  other 
note  if  aometimee  aooorded. 

The  following  table  exhihitn  the  Partiripanta 
of  all  the  Modea  in  gBoezmi  aae»  both  Authentic 
and  Plagal. 

MMe  I.  O.         Mode  V.  a    Mode  IX  d 

„    TI.  A.»  A.«       „     VI.  a»       „      X.  £.)S.9 
„  III.  A.     B.        „   VII.  A.        „  XIII.  D. 
„    IV.  C.     F         „  VIII.  D.>       „   XIV.  0.1 

In  some  few  of  the  Authentic  Modea,  and  in 

•II  the  Plagal  forma,  the  Partidpaiit  ia  used  as 

an  Absolute  Initial  ;  and,  by  nrtue  of  this 
privilege,  it  may  be  used  as  the  first  note  of  a 
P]aiii>song  melody  of  any  kind.  In  all  oaaea  it 
may  begin  or  end  any  of  the  intermediate  phrases 
of  a  melody,  and  may  even  begin  the  last ;  but 
it  can  never  end  the  concluding  phrase.  This 
rtlle  it  not  even  broken  in  thoee  endings  of  the 
Gregorian  Tones  for  thf  Psalms  ^vhirh  close 
upon  the  Participant — such  as  the  Second 
Ending  of  tho  Firat  Tone  ;  for,  in  theaa  eaaes, 
the  real  close  is  found  in  the  Antiphon,  which 
always  taminateo  upon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  w.  M.  B. 

PARTIK»  PARTITA.  Tlw  German  and 
Italian  forms  respectively  of  a  name  said  to  have 
originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, with  the  Konat-  or  Stadt-Pfeffers,  or  town 

musicians,  and  given  by  them  to  the  collections 
of  dance-tunes  which  were  played  consecutively, 
And  which  afterwards  were  taken  to  form  suites. 
Bach  uses  the  name  in  two  senses  ;  Hrst,  as  the 
equivalent  of  '  Suite  *  in  the  Six  Partitas  for 
Glarier  ;  and  second,  for  three  sets  of  Variations 
on  Ohoralea  fm  Organ,  vis.  thow  on  'Ohriat, 
der  du  bist  der  hoUe  Tag '  (7  Partitas,  including 
the  theme  itself),  on  '  O  Gott,  du  frommer  Gott  * 
(9  Partitas  including  the  theme),  and  on  'Sey 
^agriiaact  Jesu  giitig'(ll  Partitas  or  variations, 
exclusive  of  the  theme  itself).  He  also  wrote 
three  Partitas  (in  Suite-form)  for  the  late.  The 
name  haa  very  seldom  been  need  ainoe  Bach  ; 
the  rhief  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in  the 
original  title  of  Beethoven's  Octuor,  *  Parthia 
in  Es '  (see  Octbt).  Parry's '  Partite '  for  violin 
and  piano  in  D  nlnor  ia  a  woQ^knoini  modm 
inatenoe  of  the  name.  m. 

PARTIUENTI,  'divisions.'  Exeroisea  in 
flotid  oonntarpointi  written  KenaraUji  bnt  not 

t  n>  taw*  H«*   «k«  Ma 


alwaya,  on  a  figond  baat,  fur  tho  porpoia  of 

cultivating  the  art  of  accompanjriag  OT  of  play- 
ing  at  sight  from  a  figured  bass.  m. 

PARTITION  and  PARTITUR,  the  French 
and  German  terms  respectively  for  what  in 
English  is  termed  the  Soorp.  ;  that  is,  the  col- 
lection in  one  poge  of  the  separate  parts  of  a 
piece  of  mnaio,  arranged  in  order  irtnn  top  to 
bottom.  When  all  the  {>artu,  instnniientAl,  or 
instrumental  and  vocal,  are  given,  it  is  called 
'Partition  d'orchestre'—' Full  score.'  "When 
the  voice  parts  and  a  PF.  arrangement  arc  given, 
'  Partition  da  Piano —'Short  aoore,'  or  '  Vocal 
score.'  o. 

PASCAL  BRUNO.   A  romantio  opera  in 

three  acta  ;  ninnic  by  John  L.  Hatton.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
as  'Pasqual  Bruno,'  March  2,  1844.  Steudigl 
sang  in  it,  and  it  was  given  thxioai  O. 

I'ASDELOUP,  .!ri.K.i  Etiknnb,  bon>  in 
Paris,  Sept  15,  1819,  gained  the  tirst  prize 
of  tho  Oonaervatoira  for  oolf^a  in  1882,  and 
the  first  for  the  piano  in  1834.  11<^  th>  ii  t  ><  k 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Dourlen,  and  in  coui- 
{losition  fhmi  Carafe.  Thoq^  aotiva  and 
ambition*,  he  might  have  had  to  wait  long 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  his  powers  known, 
had  not  a  poet  in  the  Administration  dee 
Domainia  bUan  to  hia  lot  during  the  politioal 
chang«i  of  1848,  and  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  hia  &aiilj.  As  Qoremor  of  the  Chiteaa 
of  St.  Clond,  lio  was  not  only  thrown  into 
contact  with  parsons  of  iaflnenoe,  but  had 
leisure  at  command  for  composition.  Tlie 
general  refusal  of  the  societies  in  Paris  to 
perform  his  orchestral  works  had,  doubtlees, 
much  to  do  with  Lis  resolve  to  found  the 
'Sooi^  des  jeunes  artivtes  da  Conservatoire,' 
the  flrat  oonoert  o^  whloh  he  oondnotad  on 
Feb.  20,  1851.  M.  Pasdeloup  now  found  hii 
vocation,  which  was  neither  thnt  of  a  govern- 
ment oUioial,  nor  a  compo^r,  but  of  au  able 
condnotor,  bringing  forward  the  works  of 
other  masters  native  und  frriifrii.  At  tJie 
concerts  of  tlie  '  Societ*^  dM  jeuuea  arto^ites '  in 
dio  Salla  Hen,  Bna  do  la  Tietoire,  he  prodneed 
the  symphonies  of  Gounod,  Lefebure-W^ly, 
Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  Demcrsscmnn,  and  other 
French  compoaers,  and  there  Pansiana  heard 
for  the  first  tima  Mozart's  '  Entfithrung,'  Meyer* 
beer's  'Struensee,'  and  .several  of  Schumann's 
standard  works.  After  two  years  spent  in 
forming  hia  young  band,'  and  atruggling 
against  the  indifferenoe  of  the  paying  j>ortion 
of  the  pnblic,  M.  Pasdeloup  resolved  on  a  bold 
tttroke,  and  moved  his  quarters  to  the  Cirque 
d'hiver,  then  the  Cirque  Napol^n,  where  on 
Oct.  27,  1861,  he  njHMicd  his  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  given  every  iSunday  at  the  same  hova  aa 
tbeoonoertaof  titeOonaermtoixa.  Tlie  itriidng 
and  well-ilc.H<'rved  success  of  these  entertainments 
routed  univetaal  attention,  and  procured  (heir 

»  Biiieit  ham  Uw  pwplto  al  ttt  ttimiiTatoUifc 
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Mndnofter  lioiiom  of  moos  kuids.  Baron 
HannMnn  had  alreadj  nqnnted  him  to 

organise  and  conduct  the  concerts  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
appointed  him  one  of  the  two  diT««lon  4»r 
the  Or]ii.'oTi  [Op.T  iitoN]  ;  and  M.  de  Nieuwer- 
kerkd,  Suhnteudant  dee  Beaux- Arts,  frequently 
called  upon  him  to  select  and  conduct  the 
concerts  which  formed  the  main  attraction  of 
the  soir^  given  by  the  Director  of  thr  MTiseum 
of  the  Louvre.  He  also  received  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Tlmo  paased  on,  and  X.  ftadeleap 
increased  his  exertions,  8tri>'ing  year  by  year 
to  add  fresh  interest  to  the  Concerts  Popn- 
lairea,  at  which  he  produced  much  music 
pnTkoalj  unknown  in  Paris.  By  engaging 
the  Bervic*«n  of  first-rate  artists,  and  by  care  in 
the  selectioa  and  execution  of  works  ckssioal 
■ad  modem,  h»  did  mneh  to  Ibtia  Urn  twte 
and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  his  audience,  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  music  throughout  France. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  M.  Pasdeioup 
made  use  of  his  short  managership  of  tiie 
Tlit^Atre  Lyrique  (1868-70)  to  prodncn  'Rirnzi' 
(April  6,  1869),  Ue  undertook  this  ottice  on 
disadTMitageoitt  ttnnt  and  loak  heavily  by  it. 
The  Franco-German  war  gave  a  serkmsoliedL  to 
his  career,  but  when  it  was  over  he  resumed 
the  Concerts  Populairee,  with  the  aid  of 
•  government  antaidy  of  26,000  fir.  Klwart 
compiled  a  history  of  the  concertli  but  he  does 
not  go  beyond  their  first  start.  o.  a 

After  ft  poptdaritj  of  many  years*  dnntion, 
during  which  the  Concerts  Populaires  acquired 
an  almost  nni  versa!  celebrity,  and  did  much  to 
develop  musical  taste  in  France,  and  to  ouIti> 
mte  tlio  symphonio  aefhool  of  muaie,  the 
enterprise  rajiidly  d'-'rlinrHl.  The  Sunday 
matin^ea  at  the  theatres  were  formidable  rivals 
to  Fasdelofup't  eoncerts,  besides  which  the 
public  taste  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
train  was  turning  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  the  oonoerts  given  by  MM.  Colonne  and 
Lamoureos,  whoso  standard  of  perfonnanoo 
was  more  careful,  and  who  succeeded  better 
in  gauging  the  requirements  of  the  audience. 
Under  these  circumstances  Pasdeioup,  after 
vain  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  public  favour, 
decided  to  resij^,  and  closod  the  Concerts 
Populaires  in  April  1884,  the  28rd  year  of 
tiidlr  osistsnoe.  On  May  31,  1884,  a  grand 
festival  benefit  was  organised  in  Pasdeloup's 
honour  at  the  Trocadt'ro,  by  which  a  sum  of 
nearly  100,000  francs  was  raised  ;  all  French 
artists,  whether  oompooers,  singers  or  instru- 
montalists,  joined  to  contribute  tn:v7inh  aa<^Tir- 
ing  a  competence  for  the  excellent  man  who 
liad  done  to  mneh  to  make  tho  fbttunaa  of 
many  artists  without  furthering  his  own 
interests.  After  this  exhibition  of  jrratitnfle 
and  charity,  M.  Tasdeloup  would  have  done 
wall  to  mMin  in  well-saraad  wtiwment ;  in 
tlM  winter  of  1886,  hemwnt,  lie  vtgtaltml 


concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  aiterwards 
founded  pianoforte  classes  in  Paris.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  educational  a>ur8e  he  gava 
paying  concerts  of  diambw  music.  In  Oct.  1 886, 
aftarOodard  bad  IUIsd<in  1884)in  faJaattanpt 
to  reconstruct  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Pas- 
deioup began  a  tipw  series  with  the  old  title, 
giving  one  concert  a  month  from  Oct.  1886, 
to  March  1887,  with  n  aaciad  ooncert  on  Good 
Friday.  Tliis  inopportune  ri»vival,  with  a 
oonductor  weakened  by  age  and  iUneea,  and 
an  ittflffioiant  orubestia,  oovild  not  posaiUy  Mifi> 
ceed.  Pasdeioup  did  not  long  survire  the  eea> 
sfttion  of  tbp  concerts,  and  (li<»d  at  Fontaine- 
bieau  on  August  13,  1887,  from  the  effects  of 
paralysis.  a. 

PASQUAT.T.  Niroi.A,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser  who  settled  in  Edinburgh  about  1740 
nnta  bit  dm^  Oet  18,  1767,  witii  ^ 
exception  of  tiia  ywn  1748>61,  during  which 
he  lived  in  Dublin,  producing  hi«  oratorio 
'  Noah,'  at  Fisliamble  Street  Music  HalL  He 
was  in  London  in  176S,  and  than  returned 
to  E-^linlniTgli.  TTo  published  numerous  com- 
positions, an  opera  called  *  L'  Ingratitudinc 
Punita,'  songs  in  'Tba  Tempest,'  'Apollo  and 
Daphne,'  and  'The  Triumph  of  Hibemia,'  ss 
woH  a?  the  'Solemn  Dirge  in  Rnmeo  and 
Juliet.  Most  of  these  are  pru>ted  in  the 
'  XII  Bngliab  flonga  in  Seors^*  datad  1760,  and 
published  in  Ivoiirlrn.  Two  sets  of  sonatas, 
one  for  violin  and  bass,  and  one  for  two  violins, 
tanor  and  thoroughbass,  were  also  published 
in  London.  '  XII  Overtures  for  I  ron  h  bona' 
were  printed  in  Edinburgh,  '  for  Rob.  Bremncr, 
the  asaigney  of  Signer  Pasquali ' ;  and  the  book 
by  wbieh  Ids  nana  is  best  known,  TftonwtpMMt 
inadf  3i.^y,  was  ]inVili.slir(l  In  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  of  his  death.  About  three  years  after 
his  death  his  Art  qf  Fingering  the  Harpsichord 
was  publi-^lii-d  in  Edinbuig^  M. 

PASQUINI,  Bkkvaktk),  one  of  the  most 
important  musicians  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
17tb  oantary,  bom  Deo.  8,  1887,  at  Haaaa  di 
Yalnevola  in  Tuscany,  died  Nov.  22,  1710, 
according  to  his  monument  in  the  church  of 
8.  Lorenzo  in  Luciua,  at  Rome,  which  ako 
states  that  ho  was  in  tha  aarriee  of  Battista 
Prince  Borghese.  [The  monumrnt  is  fic-.rrtd 
in  Shedlock's  PianqforU  ScnaUtf  as  the  frontis- 
piece.] His  maatm  wwe  Lorato  Vittori  and 
Antonio  Cesti,  but  the  study  of  Paleatrina's 
works  did  more  for  bim  than  any  instruction. 
While  still  young  he  came  to  Kome,  and  was 
appointed  oiffaniat  of  81a;  Maria  Maggieff«i 
Among  hi55  nnmrrnn?!  pupHs  were  Dumntc  and 
Gaspariui ;  the  £mperoir  Leopold  also  aent 
young  mn^iant  to  benafit  by  ma  inatraolion. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  an  opem,  '  Dot*  ) 
amore  e  pieti,*  produced  at  the  Teatm  Capr»- 
nica  in  1679,  and  of  another  in  1686,  m  honour 
of  Queen  Ohtiatin*  of  Bwedan.  Mattbaaoii,  an 
▼intiqg  tha  opanJioan  in  Boma^  waa  snob 
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struck  at  finding  OorelU  playing  the  riolin, 
Pasquini  th«  harj^aichord,  and  Gkttani  the 
lute,  all  ia  flw  orchestra.  Pasquini's  masks  ia 
terse,  viporouii,  and  at  the  mme  time  graceful  ; 
in  fact  he  had  much  ia  commoa  with  Handel, 
and  flKodiad  •  oarlHii  amount  oi  inflnanoo 
n["-in  Ocrman  irmsieians.  The  writ'jr  of  this 
article  poeseeaes  a  Favola  pastorale,  or  small 
opora  in  three  parts,  called  '  La  Foiza  d'  amore  * 
(libretto  by  ApoUoni,  a  gentleman  in  Prince 
Cliiffi's  household),  the  music  "f  which  is  fine, 
and  elevated  in  style.  [Copies  are  in  the 
Fitswflliani  Mnsenni  at  Oambridge,  the  BrmMk 
rbnservatoire,  and  the  Istituto  Musicilt  at 
Florence.  Five  oratorios  are  mentioned  in  the 
QuMen-Lexikonj  as  well  as  six  more  operas. 
Hia  contributions  to  vtriona  oolloetiottt  of 

harptiirhoTri  mnsic  nre  more  important  ;  one 
auch  collection  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1704,  and  another  by  Walah,  probably  later. 
Selected  sonatas  were  published  by  Novello  in 
an  album  of  rauaic  by  Pasquini  and  Orieoo, 
edited  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  whose  Pianoforte 
SoruUa  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on 
Paaqoini.  Thrf<»  pirrra  air  in  Tonbi'a  *Arte 
Mo^oale  in  Italia,'  vol.  iii.]  r.  o, 

PASSAOAOLIA,  PASBACAGLIO,  or  PAS- 
8V0AILLE,  an  early  Italian  or  Spanish  dance, 
aimilar  in  character  to  a  Chaconne.  The  name 
(aooording  to  Litlre)  is  derived  from  the 
8|MUiiah  jMUor,  'to  walk,'  and  eath,  *•  itnet,' 

in  ^vhi^•h  cfisf'  a  Pa<;s)irapl!n  m?iv  mr^in  a  time 
played  in  the  streets  by  itinerant  musicians. 
Thie  dariration  la  oonArmad  by  Waltlier*a 
Zjexieon^  where  the  name  is  translated  by 
*  Gaasenhauer.'     Other  anthoritifs   liave  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  word  i'aa&acu^iia  with 
paU^  'a  cock ' ;  thus  Mendel  trandatea it  *Hahn- 
rrrtrapyi.'     The  original  danco  was  prrfnrmod 
by  one  or  two  dancers ;  it  survived  in  France 
until  tlio  ISttk  ontory,  and  direetiana  ftr 
daaeing  it  may  be  fonnd  in  FeuilWa  ChoH' 
graphic.    But  the  feature  which,  in  common 
with  the  Ghaoonne,  has  elevated  the  Passacaglia 
•boiFO  the  nu^oii^  of  danoe  fbnna^  ia  the 
CO nstniction  of  the  music  on  a  ground  bass, 
generally  consisting  of  a  short  theme  of  two, 
four,  or  eight  bars.    This  form  attiaetad  the 
fcttontfcw  of  the  organ  and  harpsiohord  com- 
p^Mprfl  of  the  1 7tb  and   19th  centuries,  with 
wliom  tiie  construtition  of  elaborate  PassacagUas 
Kcad  Gbaeonnea  beoame  a  fiiiroarite  exareise  f<Mr 
Bontrapuntal  skill      It  is  somewhat  difTIcult 
tr>    ascertain  in  what  the  difference  between 
Lii^ese  two  danoe  forma  consists.  Mattheson,* 
%    contemporary  antboritj,  distingQishes  four 
>oint«i :  -  the  Cliarnnne  was  slower  and  more 
rti^tely  than  the  Passacaglia ;  the  former  was 
b.1  waya  in  a  miyor  key,  the  latter  in  a  minor ; 
PiMjssacaglias  were  never  sung  ;  and  Chaoonnes 
^^rt  always  on  a  ground  bass.     The  above 
If^K'tinctiun  of  keys  is  not  borne  out  by  the 


6peoimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
Ptaaaoaglia  is,  if  anything,  generally  of  n  mom 
solemn  character  than  the  Chaconne*  The 
only  material  different  )>^twecn  the  two  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  Chacouue  the  theme  is  kept 
invariably  in  the  beaa,  while  in  the  Pasaaoaglia 
it  was  used  in  any  i»art,  often  so  disgiiispd 
and  embroidered  amid  ever -varying  contra- 
puntal devices  as  to  become  hardly  recognisable. 
Among  the  meet  celebrated  PassacagUas  may 
be  mentioned  those  by  BnTtfhnd'^,  Rnoh  (B.-G., 
voL  zv.),  Couperin,  Frettcobaldi  (Toccate  d'lnta- 
vdataim,  toL  i),  and  Handel  (Soito  TIL  end 

the  fourth  sonata  of  '  VII  Sonatas  or  Trios '). 

There  are  also  in  existence  some  curious 
'  Passagagli  flebili,'  by  Salvatore  Mazzella,  in 
his  '  BalU,  Oorrenti,  Gighe,  Gavotte,  Brands^ 
e  Gagliarde,  eon  la  misura  giusta  per  ballare 
al  stile  Inglese'  (Borne,  1689).  [The  fonn 
waa  introdnoed  into  Urn  symphonic  etmetare 
by  Brahms,  whose  Synij)hony  in  E  minor 
No.  4  (op.  98)  concludes  with  an  exceedingly 
elaborate  Paasaca^ia.]  w.  b.  s. 

PASSAGB.  Ilie  word  *paemge'  ia  need  of 
music  in  thp  same  f^fT>f>ra1  sense  that  it  is  used 
of  literature,  without  any  special  implication  of 
its  podtlon  or  rslatiom  &  we  fonnal  conetano* 
tion  of  a  work,  but  merely  as  a  portion  which 
mn  1m*  id^ntifKvi  tlirough  aome  ohaiactsnstie 

trait  or  couterminous  idea. 

Thns  in  modem  writings  on  mnsio  mbh  ez- 
j  rt'.Maions  as  '  passapr  in  first  violins,*  '  passage 
in  strict  counterpoint, ' '  passage  where  the  bassea 
go  gradually  down  throogh  two  ootsresb*  diow 
that  the  amtmnt  or  extent  of  music  embnoed  by 
the  term  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  may  amount 
to  two  bani  or  to  two  pages  at  the  will  of  the 
person  using  the  term,  to  long  as  the  definition, 

epithrt,  or  clrprriiitinn  pivfn  with  it  sufTirirntly 
covers  the  space  so  aa  to  make  its  identification 
easy  and  esttaln ;  duirt  of  this  the  word  by 
itself  conveys  no  meaning. 

It  is,  however,  sonictimpn  used  in  a  special 
and  not  altogether  commendatory  sense,  of  runs 
and  enoh  portiona  of  mono  ae  are  meralngleaa 
oToept  as  opportxmities  for  display  of  dexterity 
on  the  part  of  executants,  which  are  therefore 
in  fact  and  by  implication  nothing  more  than 
'pMMgeii'  In  tliis  respect  literature  and 
lanptiage  are  fortunate  in  having  lon^?;  ago 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  development  that  it 
ia  hardly  possible  to  find  ft  oonnterpart  except 
in  the  liyu  nf  cTishing  sentinirntal  ]ioeti  y  or 
after-dinner  oratory.  It  is  possible  that  the 
musical  use  of  the  term  originated  in  the  amount 
of  attention  and  lahonr  whioh  executants  have 
had,  especially  in  former  days,  to  fij  ply  t^i  such 
portiona  of  the  works  they  undertook,  and 
the  oommon  habit  of  speaking  of  practising 
'f>a«8age8,*  growing  by  insensible  degrees  to 
imply  practising  what  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  of  an  intelligent  audience  to  listen  to,  ex- 
cept for  the  aake  of  the  teduUqne.  Itiepiobftble 
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thAt  thU  use  of  the  word  in  ita  spedal  aenae, 
cKospt  for  mflra  wamimt,  niSL  beoonw  hm  ftn»* 
quant  in  proimrtion  to  fht  gnnrtli  of  public 
miiaiosl  intalUgenoe.  0.  H.  H.  p. 

PASSAGGIO,  '  paaaaga.'  Thia  woitl  ia  iiaad 
In  two  aenaaa :  (1)  of  tbe  paasing  from  one  key 
to  another ;  henc«  xined  for  all  niodolatioDS : 
(2)  of  bravura  ornameuta  iutroduoed,  etther  in 
Tooal  or  inatmmeotal  mvaie,  whether  indicated 
by  the  composer  or  not,  in  order  to  show  off  the 
akill  of  the  performer.  Bach  uaee  Paasaggio  for 
A  '  flourish  *  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prelude  to 
the  Suite  in  E  minor  (&-0.  zlv.  p.  149).  m. 

PASSAMEZZO,  or  PA8SEMEZZ0,  an  old 
Italian  d*noe  which  waa  probably  *  variety  of 
the  Pavaw.  In  Bn^and*  whan  it  was  popular 
in  Queen  Elizahoth'a  time,  it  waa  aometimes 
known  as  the  '  Passing  Measursa  Pavan.'  > 
Tabonrot  in  his  OrehUoffraphie  says  that  when 
the  Pavan  was  played  leaa  aoieainly  and  more 
quickly,  it  was  called  a  '  Passnmezzo.'  Hawkins 
aays  that  the  name  is  derived  from  '  paaaer,  to 
walk,  and  meao,  middle  or  helf/  and  that  the 
dance  waa  a  diminutive  ct  the  Galliard  ;  but 
both  these  statements  are  probably  incorrect. 
Praetorius  (Syntagma,  iii.  24)  says  that  as  a 
Gkdiieid  haa  live  etepa,  end  li  therefore  oalled 
a  CinquPi':H,  so  a  Passamezzo  has  scarrcly  lialf 
aa  many  ste^ia  aa  the  letter,  end  ia  therefore 
celled  '  messe  peeao.'  Theie  derivetloBi  oeem 
■onewhet  Ikr-iiitched,  end  it  ie  piobeble  tiiet  the 
name '  Fuwrnezzo '  (in  which  form  it  is  found  in 
the  eerUeet  authorities)  is  simply  an  abbreviation 
of  '  Pane  e  meeso,'  t.e.  a  atep and  a  half,  which 
may  have  formod  a  distinotive  foaturo  of  the  old 
danoe.  Relsmanu  {Oetehiekte  dtr  Mutik,  ii.  22) 
qootw  a '  Peaa  e  mezzo  entioo, '  from  Jeoob  Fdz'e 
<Ein  Schon  Nutz  Latttntabulaturbuch,'  in 
which  periods  of  eight  bars  can  be  distinguished. 
It  is  written  with  tive  variations  and  a  '  ripresa.' 

Foil  direetioBe  for  dandng  the  PMiemezzo 
may  bo  found  in  Caroso  da  Sermonota's  curious 
works  //  Balliirino  (Venice,  1681)  and  NobiUd 
di  Dame  {lb.  1600),  from  whioh  the  foUowing 
example  ia  taken 


'  In  *  MH.  To1\iro«i  of  %\t%  tmA  dutOM  tij  0tro(r*ni.  t>oirlani1.  aii<1 
'    '    praMTTMl  iB  Um  CkmMdM  UiUtw«U»  Ubnnr.  It  to  oaltod 


At  page  103  of  tiie  Fitzwilliam  Virgin^  Beek 
there  ie  a  'Paanmeaw  Favaaa'  Vf  WtStm 

Byrd,  and  at  page  142  another  (dated  1592)  by 
Peter  Philipe ;  both  ere  written  in 
style,  end  sdhnMd  bja  «Oe]iaida 
See  publidied  editaoB,  toL  L  pp. 

299,  306.  W.  B.  i 

PASS£PI£D  (English  PAarrl  a 


originated  emongrt  the  aeikn  4 

and  is  said  to  have  been  first  danced  in  Pari* 
by  street -dancers  in  the  year  1587.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  bellet  in  the  time  of 
XIV.,  and  waa  often  indoded  in 
Suites  and  Partitas ;  it  was  placed  amoag  the 
'  intermezzi,'  or  dancea  which  atrictlj 
part  of  theSnita,  botwerai 
into  it  between  the  Saraband  and  the  final  Gigne. 
[See  SuiTK.]  Bach,  however,  does  not  adhere  to 
this  rule,  but  in  his  Partita  in  B  minor,  places 
the  Faaaepied  before  the  Seraband.  In  ihiiaiiM 
the  Passepied  somewhat  resembles  the  Minnet, 
but  it  ie  played  much  faster,  and  ahoald  &lvmy< 
begin  on  tiie  leet  beet  of  the  ber,  ahhoo^  ia 
some  ezamplea,  chiefly  by  English  compoaetB,  it 
begins  on  the  first  beat.  It  is  written  in  S-4  or 
3-8  time,  and  generally  consists  of  two,  Xhtm, 
or  four  parte  of  eight  or  eizi 
with  two  or  more  rej>eats. 

In  the  Suite  the  first  part  (or  first  two  |^ 
i  f  the  Pkeeepied  oooaiete  of  three  or  feordirieioae) 
is  generally  in  a  miyorkey,  and  the  laat  («rt  (or 
last  two  i«irts,  if  it  consists  of  four  di>-isions) 
forms  a  sort  of  trio  or  second  Paaaepied,  and  is 
in  Um  minor,  in  wUeh  fcaytiiedeaeeenaclndea 
Couporin  deralopa  thia  still  further,  and  has  a 
Passepied  with  Tariationa.  The  danoe  became 
popular  in  JSngland  towarda  the  beginning  of  the 
18Ui  oentwy,  end  many  examplea  by  English 
composers  are  extant.  Directions  for  dancing  it,' 
as  it  waa  performed  in  the  bellet  by  one  or  two 
daneera,  will  be  found  in  Peoillet'e  Clbertfyi  ujj*m. 
[See  OBCHteooKAPHiE.]  w.  b.  a. 

PASSING  NOTES  are  ineaaential  diaooidattt 
notes  which  are  interpoeed  between  the  eeetntisl 
factors  of  the  harmonic  structure  of  music  oo 
melodic  principles.  Their  simplest  form  is  the 
succession  of  notes  diatonioally  connected  wliich 
fill  up  the  interrala  between  iSb»  oompoaeat 
notes  of  eeaential  chorda,  and  fell  npoo  the 
unaccented  portions  of  the  ber ;  as  in  tbf 
following  example  from  'Tre  Giomi  aon  che 


Nina,'  in  whioh  the  melody  {massing  from 
to  note  of  the  chord  of  F  minor  toaehea  tte 
discordant  notes  0,  B,  D,  and  E  in  ]^aiwng. 
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BqilAlly  simple  are  the  passing  notes  which 
are  arrived  at  by  going  from  au  essential  note 
of  harmony  to  its  next  neighbour  in  the  degrees 
of  tlMnala  on  either  tide  and  back  aguiiyMiii 
the  fbUowing  enmple  tnm  Handal : — 


Tlte  nmaining  simple  form  is  the  insertion 
of  notes  melodically  between  notes  of  different 
chords,  as  (a).  In  modem  masio  notee  are 
need  dumnmoally  in  th»  ium  mja,  m  (b)  t — 


It  wmOA  Mppmr  from  mioh  rimplo  priaeiples 

that  passing  notes  must  always  Iw  continuous 
from  point  to  point ;  but  the  early  masters  of 
Uie  polyphonio  eohool  soon  foond  out  doTioei 
tut  diversifying  this  ordM;  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  process  of  iiiterjwlatiug 
a  note  between  the  passing  note  and  the  arrival 
•t  Hi  dertimtioa,  m  in  ttio  foUowin^  esaaiFle 
,  Joi^nin  des  Pr^s — 


in  which  the  {massing  note  E  which  lies  properly 
between  F  and  D  is  momentarily  interrupted  in 
its  pfagwm  by  the  C  on  the  other  side  of  D 
being  taken  first  This  became  in  time  a 
stereotyped  formula,  with  curious  reeulta  which 
on  mentkmed  in  the  ortiek  Harmont  [toL  ii. 
p.  814,8eeNoTACAMBiTA,II].  Another  common 
device  was  that  of  keeping  the  motion  of  somuis 
going  by  taking  the  Doteo  on  each  side  of  a 
hatmcmy  note  In 


whiUtk  h  also  »  ooflkiently  oommon  Ibm  in 

modem  music. 

A  developed  form  which  oorobines  chromatic 
passing  noteo  to  •  point  with  a  leap  beyond, 
before  the  point  is  taken,  is  the  following 
from  Weber's  '  Oberon,'  whioh  ii  onriono  and 
characteristic  : — 


A  large  proportion  of  juissing  notes  fall  upon 
the  unaccented  portions  of  the  bar,  but  powerful 
effecti  an  oMalned  by  nverring  thia  and  heavilj 
accenting  them  :  two  examples  are  given  in  the 
article  Hakmony  [vol.  ii.  p.  3*20]  and  a  rurions 
example  where  they  are  daringly  mixed  up  in 
a  Taitoty  of  my  may  be  noted  in  the  finfe 
few  bars  of  No.  5  of  Brahms's  Clavierstiicke, 
op.  76.  Some  writers  classify  as  passing  notes 
thoio  wUdi  are  taken  preparatorily  a  aemitono 
below  ahannony  mole  inai^poiitifBn,  aa  intha 
following  example 


For  further  examples  of  their  use  in  com- 
bination and  in  oootnry  motion,  elo.,  eee 

Harmony.  c  h.  ii.  i-. 

PASSION  MUSIC  (Lat  CatUus  I'astumit 
Domini  nodri  Jetu  C^ridi;  Oerm.  Aisfloiia 
Musiky  The  history  of  the  I^ssion  of  our  Lord 
has  formed  jwirt  of  the  service  for  Holy  Week 
in  every  part  of  Christendom  from  time  inime* 
morbl ;  and  thoofj^,  no  doabt,  tiie  aU'import* 
ant  chapters  of  the  fJospcl  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained were  originally  read  in  the  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  without  any  attempt  at  musical  recita* 
tion,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  ])ruve  that 
the  custom  of  singing  it  to  a  }>ecn1iiir  diant  was 
hitroduoed  at  a  very  early  period  into  the  Eastern 
as  wdl  as  into  the  Weetern  Chnreh. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  flourished  between 
the  years  330  and  390,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  ecclesiastic  who  entertained  the  idea  of 
setting  forth  the  History  of  the  Passion  in  a 
dramatic  form.  He  treated  itasthe  Greek  Poets 
treated  their  tragedies,  adapting  the  dialogue 
to  a  oertain  sort  of  chanted  reeitation,  and  inter- 
8{>er8ing  it  with  choruses  disposed  like  those  of 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  wo  no  longer  possess  the  music  to 
wUoh  this  early  verrion  was  sung ;  for  a  oanfvl 
aicanunation  of  even  the  smallest  fragments*  of 
it  would  set  many  vexed  questions  at  rest.  But 
dl  tn  know  ia,  that  the  Boend  Drama  really 
was  sung  throughout  [Soa  pp.  474-5  of  the 
present  volume.] 

In  the  Western  Church  the  oldest  known 
'  Ctotus  Paesionis'  isa  solenm  Plain-song  melody, 
the  date  of  which  it  is  absolutely  inijKissible  to 
ascertain.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  from  generalioii 
to  generation  by  tradition  only,  it  is  qoite  poa- 
sible  that  it  may  have  undergone  changes  in 
early  timt»  ;  but  so  much  care  was  taken  in  the 
19^  oentnry  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  parity, 
that  we  may  fairly  aooept  as  genuine  the  version 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  Guidetti 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1586,  under  the 
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title  of  *  OantuB  eoclesiasticus  Paasionia  Domini 
noatri  Jem  Christi  aeoiindum  MAtthaeum,  Mar- 
cum,  Luoam,  et  Joannem ' — St.  Matthew's  ver- 
sion being  appointed  for  the  Mass  of  Palm 
Sunday,  iSt.  Mark's  for  that  of  the  Tuesday  in 
Holy  Week,  St  Luke's  for  that  of  the  Wednes- 
day, and  St  John's  for  Good  FtUaj. 

Oertainly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
oentury,  and  probably  from  a  much  earlier 
period,  it  has  been  the  oostom  to  sing  the  music 
of  the  Passion  in  the  Iblkming  manner.  The 
text  is  divided  among  three  eooleoisatics — called 
the  '  Deacons  of  the  Passion,' — one  of  whom 
dmnts  the  words  spoken  bj  oar  Lord,  another, 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangdist,  and  the  third, 
the  exclamations  uttered  by  the  Ai>ostles,  the 
crowd,  and  others  whose  conversation  is  recorded 
in  the  OospeL  In  most  Missals,  and  other 
OlBoe-Books,  the  part  of  the  First  Deacon  is 
indicated  by  a  cross ;  that  of  the  Second  by  the 
Irtter  0.  (for  OhtmUta),  and  that  of  the  Third 
by  8.  (for  Si/juvjoga).  Sometimes,  however,  the 
First  part  is  marked  by  the  Oreek  letter  X.  (for 
Chrittus\the  Second  by  £.  ^for  £vcmgeluia), 
and  the  Third  by  T.  (for  TWto).  LsMfkcqvent 
forms  are,  a  Cross  for  ChriiUus,  C.  for  Cantor, 
and  8.  for  Sueoentor  \  or  S.  for  Salvator,  E.  for 
Bmmi/dida^  and  Oh.  fat  dhonu.  Finally,  we 
occasionally  find  the  {lart  of  our  Lord  marked 
B.  for  Bassiis  ;  that  of  the  Evangelirt  M.  for 
M$diu$  I  and  that  of  the  Crowd  A.  for  AUtu  ; 
tilt  FEiak  Deaoon  batogalwaya  a  baaa  singer,  the 
flsoondatenor,  andtheThini  an  alto.  A  different 
phrsae  of  the  chant  is  allotted  to  each  voice ; 
out  the  same  phrases  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again  throughout  to  different  words,  varying 
only  in  the  cadence,  which  is  subject  to  certain 
changes  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  voice 
whiohistofbllov.  ThiSeoondDaaooiiannoiincss 
the  HistMj  and  fha  nana  of  tiia  Xfaogaliat, 
thus: 

I  1  '  ■  1  '  ■  1  ■    ,  1  M 


Ha  then  praoasda  vith  the  KanatiTe, 
tirat: 

I    1  "si   "  I  1   1   1   1  .i^l  s,^ 

*  ■  a  " 

la  U  -  to  Um-po-n     tU.  etc. 

Bn^  if  ona  of  tiia  uttsnuioea  <rf  our  Lord 
■hoold  feUow,  ha  changas  tlia  oadenos^  lliaa : 

I     1     1     1     1     ,    ,  ^ 
Whan  the  crowd  foUowa,  ha  sings  thus : 

Or  thus : 

I  1  1  1  1  ^^'^  ^  II  n  1 
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Our  Loid*aiw»di  mmmghfUA  Hut  Psaoon , 

thus : 


4         t  %  f\  n  m  ^  ^  1 

j  M  •  *  ^  a  II         M  *  a  ^  f  1 

Or.biteeflMObowd: 

^  ^ ' .  -1  "  II 

Or,  staflaaldese: 

T         II  : 

Hia  Third  Deacon  sings  thnai 

Or,  before  our  Lord's  wordK  : 
[|    ^    n   \    ^    ■  [| 

Until  the  latter  half  of  the  1 6th  century  the 
Passion  was  always  sung  in  this  manner  by  the 
three  Deacons  alone.  The  difficulty  of  so  singiag 
it  is  almoet  incredible  ;  Imt  its  effect,  when 
really  well  chanted,  is  most  touching.  Still, 
the  members  of  the  Ftatiilcal  Oheir  bsUsvad  it 
possible  to  improve  upon  the  time •  honoured 
custom  ;  and  in  the  year  1586  Vittoria  produced 
a  very  simple  polyphonic  setting  of  those  porticos 
of  the  text  which  are  uttered  by  the  crowd,  tha 
effect  of  which,  intermingled  with  the  Chant 
sung  by  the  Deacons,  was  found  to  be  so  striking 
that  it  baa  aver  ain^a  remained  in  nse.  Hie 
wailing  harmonies  are  written  in  such  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  older  niehxly 
that  no  suspicion  of  incongruity  between  them 
is  anywhere  peroeplibla  The  aeversl  elanasi 
fit  into  each  other  as  smoothly  as  those  of  a 
Litany,  and  the  general  effect  is  so  beautiful 
that  it  has  been  celebrated  for  the  last  thrse 
centuries  as  one  of  tlia  giiatsrt  trinmpha  of 
Polyphonic  Art. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his  '  Passion 
aooofding  to  St  John'  to  iUnatmta  tha  tm^ 
ezpnsaivaniai  of  tha  maaia. 

a  

iT'i  1.1  ■!  1 1  ^ 

MvMri«e*kntoS  ••m,         SI         •  •  •  -%mS 
A'V*.     mm         je  •  dw  •  o  •  •  -  •  nn. 
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Francesco  Soriano  abo  brought  out »  poly- 
phonk  randering  of  the  e»olmin»tioM  of  the 
crowd,  with  hannonies  wliich  were  certainly 
Toy  beautiful,  thou^  they  want  the  deep 
feaUng  wUdi  fbnni  tiie  mott  notioeable  feature 
in  Yitfeoria'a  saltings,  and,  doubtleae  for  that 
reason,  have  never  attained  an  oqual  dcj^"^  of 
oelebrity.  Vittoria's '  Paasiou  '  was  tirat  printed 
at  Boma  bjr  Alaaaaodro  Oardaao  in  1686 ;  and 
tha  lint  and  last  portions  of  it — the  versions  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  John — werepabliahed  some 
years  ago  by  R.  Butler,  9  Bind  Ooort,  High 
Holborn,  in  a  cheap  edition  which  ia  poesibly 
atill  attainable.  The  entire  work  of  Suriano 
will  be  found  in  Proske'a  'Musica  Divina,' 
voL  W,  Ow  own  WflUam  Byid'a  aettinff  «»f 
the  'Yooes  Turbarum '  in  hia  *0radiia1ia'  was 
pnbliahad  in  1607(  and  in  •  modem  edition  in 
1899. 

But  it  waa  not  only  with  a  view  to  its  intro- 
duction into  an  eccl^iastical  function  that  the 
atory  of  our  Lord's  Passion  was  set  to  music 
Wa  And  it  In  tha  Middla  Agaa  aelaoled  aa  a 
constant  and  never -tiring  theme   for  those 
ysteries  and  Miracle  Flays  by  means  of  which 
/  the-history  of  the  Christian  faith  was  disaemin- 
I  atad  among  the  people  before  they  were  able  to 
\  read  it  for  themselves.    Some  valuable  relics 
of  tha  moiio  adapted  to  theae  ancient  versions 
of  tiia  atoiy  are  still  piaaaiiad  to  na.    An  in* 
terosting  example  taken  from  a  French  '  Mystery 
of  the  Passion,'  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
14th  century,  will  be  found  at  p.  475  of  the 
ptaaent  Tolnma.    Fontenalla'  apeaka  of  o 
*  Mystery  of  the  Passion  '  produced  by  a  certain 
Bishop  of  Angers  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  with  so  mnoh  music  of  a  really  dramatic 
character,  that  it  might  almost  be  described  as 
» lyrio  drama.    In  this  primitive  week  wa  fiiat 


find  tiia  garm  of  an  idea  which  MendalaMllB 
has  used  with  striking  effect  in  his  oratorio 
'StPauL'  [SeeOBATOBio.]  After  the  Baptism 
of  our  SaTiour,  God  the  Father  speaks  ;  and  it 
is  recommpiided  that  His  wonls  *sliould  be 
pronounced  very  audibly  and  distinctly  by  three 
voioaa  at  onoa,  IMila,  Alto,  and  Baaa,  idl  wall 
in  tune  ;  and  in  thia  harmony  the  whole  scene 
which  follows  should  be  sung.'  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  first  idea  of  the  '  Passion  Oratorio,' 
which,  however,  was  not  developed  direotly  from 
it,  but  fnllowed  a  somewhat  circuitous  course, 
adopting  cerUiin  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
l^stery,  together  with  oartain  othara  belonging 
to  the  ecclesiastical  '  Cantus  Passionis '  already 
descri  1)0(1,  and  mingling  these  distinct  though 
not  discordant  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ptodoea  avantually  a  form  of  art,  the  wonderfiil 
beauty  of  whinh  has  rendered  it  immortal. 

In  the  year  1573  a  German  version  of  the 
Paarioo  waa  printed  at  Wittenberg,  with  nnafo 
for  the  recitation  and  choruses — introductoiy 
and  final — in  four  parts.  Bartholomiius  Geso 
enlarged  upon  this  plan,  and  produced,  in  1588, 
a  woric  in  whidi  our  Loid'a  words  are  set  for 
four  voices,  those  of  the  crowd  for  five,  thoee 
of  St.  Peter  and  Pontina  Pilate  for  three,  and 
those  of  the  maid-aervsnt  far  twow  In  tha 
next  century  Heinrich  Schiitz  set  to  mttsic  the 
several  narrativcH  of  e^ch  of  the  four  evangelists, 
making  extensive  use  of  the  melodies  of  the 
innomarabia  dioralea  whioh  wars  at  that  period 
more  popular  in  Oomiany  thim  any  other  kind 
of  sacred  music,  and  skilfully  working  them  up 
into  very  elaborate  ohonuee.  His  settings  are 
in  vol.  i.  of  Breitkopf4Hlbrtarsoompleteedition. 
He  did  not,  however,  ventma  entirely  to  exclude 
the  ecclesiastical  Plain<aoi^  In  his  work,  as 
in  all  thoaa  tliat  had  fmoemd  It,  tha  venaimbla 
melody  was  still  retained  in  those  portions  of 
the  narrative  which  were  adapted  to  simple 
recitative — or  at  least  in  thoee  sung  by  the 
Evangelist — the  choiala  being  only  introduced 
in  the  harmonised  jtassages.  But  in  1672  Johann 
Sebastiani  made  a  bolder  experiment,  and  pro- 
duced at  Konigsbetg  a  '  Furion  *  in  which  the 
recitatives  were  set  entirely  to  original  music, 
and  from  that  time  forward  (German  com]>o8ers, 
entirely  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  struck  out  new  i>ath8  for 
themselves  and  suffered  tbair  ganina  to  lead 
them  where  it  would. 

The  Tentonie  idea  of  tha  'Paariona  MnaOc' 
was  now  fully  developed,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  great  tone-poets  of  the  age  to  embody 
it  in  their  own  beautiful  language.  This  they 
w«fa not  slow  todo.  TheUeprodnoeda'Dentaaha 
Pa.ssion '  at  Liibeck  in  1678  (exactly  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  German 
version  at  Wittanbaig)  with  very  groat  anoeeaa ; 
and,  acme  thirty  years  later,  Hamburg  witnessed 
a  long  series  of  triumphs  which  indicated  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  progress  of  art.  lu 
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PASTA 


1704,  Hutiold  Meiiantcs  'wrote  a  poom  called 
'  Die  Paasions-Dichtung  Ue«  blutig^  mid  ster- 
benden  Jem,*  whleh  wn  wt  to  mwie  hj  IJie 
celebrated  Eoiiihord  Reiser,  then  well  known 
as  tho  writer  of  tii any  successful  Herman  opera? 
The  iJeculiaiiiy  uf  this  work  lie^  more  iu  the 
•tnicture  of  the  poem  tlmn  in  that  of  the 
music.  Though  it  resembles  theoltler  flcttinp;  iri 
its  original  recitatives  and  rhythmical  choruses, 
it  diffon  ftom  them  in  introdnoin^  under  the 
name  of  SoliloqMia,  an  entirely  new  element, 
emboflytng,  in  a  mixture  of  rhythmic  phrase 
and  decUinatory  recitation,  certain  pious  reflec- 
tions upon  the  progrees  of  the  eaered  nuni&n. 
This  idea,  more  or  less  exactly  carried  out, 
makes  its  ftppearaaoe  in  almost  eveiy  work 
whidi  foUoirod  its  first  eniiiiQktioii  down  to 
the  great '  Passion  Oratorio*'  ttJ^  Mk.  Bach. 
We  find  it  in  the  music  assigned  to  the  '  Daughter 
of  Zion,'  and  the  'Ch<H«les  of  the  Ohristian 
Ohnreh,*  in  Hendel's  ■  FksaiMi* ;  in  tiieohoralea, 
and  many  of  tlie  airs,  in  Graun's  *Tod  Jesu,' 
and  in  almost  all  the  similar  works  of  Telemann, 
Mattheson,  Mid  other  contemporary  writers. 
Of  thsee  woriu,  the  most  important  were  Postel's 
German  versioti  nf  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
as  recorded  by  John,  set  to  mu«o  by  Handel 
in  1704,*  Mid  Brodkee'e  fiunona  poem,  *]>er  fttr 
die  Sihitlen  der  Welt  gemart«rte  und  eterbende 
Jesus,'  set  by  Keiser  in  1712,  by  Handel  and 
Telemann  in  1716,  and  by  Hattheson  in  1718. 
These  ard  all  fine  works,  full  of  fervour,  ond 
aboumlingin  new  itleasandinstrum^rital  passages 
of  great  originality.  They  were  all  written  in 
fhoroQgh  eomett,  and,  ee  a  natural  consequence, 
exhibit  a  great  advance  both  in  construction  an  1 
style.  Moreover,  they  were  all  written  in 
the  true  German  manner,  though  with  so  much 
individual  feeling  that  no  trace  of  plagiarism  is 
discernible  in  any  one  of  them.  Those  high 
qualities  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  their 
Gennan  anditon;  and  tiina  it  was  that  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  meaterpieQe  of  Selmstian 
Bach .  whosio  '  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew  * 
IS  universally  regarded  as  the  tinest  work  of  tlie 
kind  that  ever  wee  written.  [The  same  master's 
'SL  John  Passion'  was  first  prrformed  on  Aj)ril 
7»  1724,  and  the  '  St.  Matthew '  on  Good  Friday, 
1729.  BaohprobabljwrotethreeolherPiarions, 
one  of  which,  that  according  to  St.  Luke,  is 
extant.  On  the  qu<^«tion  of  its  authenticity, 
see  Spitta's  £(ic&,  ii.  508  tf.  (Engl,  transl.)  It 
nae  in  the '  9t  Matthew  Panon '  that  Bwdi  ilret 
introduced  the  beautiful  practice  of  accompany 
ing  the  Saviour's  words  on  the  orchestra  instead 
of  the  eotUinuo.  The  most  famons  of  the  later 
Mt  t  ings  of  the  Passion  is  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu' 
(1765),  concerning  which  see  the  Oiford  Jfisfn-nr 
of  MtuiCf  voL  iv..  The  Age  of  Bach  and  Haiuiei, 
p.  4  5.  Dr.  Otto  Kade't  hook,  Die  SUtn  Pasriom- 
kompoftifinnrn  his  zum  Jahre  1631,  published  at 
Giitersloh  in  1892,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
tlM  earliw  moflieal  versions.] 


PASTA,  GiUDiTTA.  wgis  born  in  179^  at 
Como,  near  Milan,  of  a  Jewish  family  named 
K^ri.  She  b  said  to  have  reoeived  her  fiiat 
instruction  from  the  chapelmaster  at  Como, 
Bartolomea  Lotti;  bvit,  at  the  age  of  fift^n, 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatono  at 
Milan,  nnder  Asioli.  Her  voice  was  then 
heavy  and  strong,  but  unequal  and  very  hard 
to  manage  ;  she  never,  in  fact,  succeeded  in 
prodncing  oertMn  notes  withoat  eome  difikulty ; 
and,  even  in  the  zenith  of  her  powm,  there 
still  remained  a  slight  vfil  which  was  not 
dissipated  until  she  had  sung  through  a  few 
scenes  of  an  opera. 

In  1815  she  left  the  Conservatorio  ;  and, 
after  trying  her  fiiat  theatrical  stepe  <m  en 
amatenr  sfcige,  die  made  her  dAmt  in  tte 
second-rate  theatree  of  Breecia,  Pbrma,  and 
Leghorn,  where  she  was  scarcely  notictd.  Nor 
did  she  attract  mvn  attention  in  Paris,  where 
she  auig  with  Ginti,  Wm  Oorri,  and  a  tor 
other  young  artists,  humble  satellites  to  the 
managere^,  Qatalani.  A  year  later,  1816, 
when  she  appears  to  have  been  already  married, 
she  and  her  husband,  Pasta,  a  tenor,  were 
engaged  by  Ayrton,  at  a  aaluy  of  £400  (to- 
gether) for  the  season,  for  the  King's  Theatxe. 
She  appeared  in  a  anboidinate  part,  Jan.  11, 
1817,  in  Cimarosa's  'Penelope,'  the  chief  r61e 
being  sung  by  Camporese ;  and  here  she  was 
no  more  remarked  than  in  Paris.  Lord  Mount* 
Bdgcumbe  does  not  evw  mantton  her.  She 

th<"n  played  Chenibino  ;  np^t,  a  '»»^ond«iy 
part  in  '  Agnese ' ;  and  afterwards  Servilia  in 
'  La  Glemenaa  di  Tito,'  and  the  part  of  the 

pretended  shrew  in  Ferrari's  'Sl>aglio';  but 
there  i;?  Tin  doubt  that  she  was  a  failore.  Her 
husbaud  J  id  not  even  ap{>ear. 

Tho  young  singer,  however,  did  not  despair. 
ThdUf^h  lifr  vnic<«  was  rclirllious  and  her  style 
as  yet  <^uite  unfinished,  she  had  many  advan- 
tages even  then  whieh  pramiaed  Ihtiire  exoel'' 
lence  as  the  reward  of  unremitting  and  laborious 
study.  Below  the  middle  height,  her  figure 
waa,  nevertheless,  very  well  proportioned  ;  she 
had  a  noble  head  with  fine  ftatuaa,  a  hi^ 
forehead,  dark  and  expressive  eyes,  and  a 
beautiful  month.  The  dignity  of  her  face, 
form,  and  natmal  gntnna,  fitted  heremiiiaiitly 
for  tragadj,  ffnr  mcih  aha  ma  not  wanting  ia 
the  necessary  fire  and  energy; 

Having  returned  to  Italj,  ahe  meditated 
aeriomly  on  the  oaoaaa  of  her  ill  aaooeaa,  and 
studied  for  ftome  time  with  Sciippa.  In  1819 
she  appeared  at  Venice,  with  marked  effect; 
and  this  first  success  was  repeated  at  Borne 
and  Milan,  in  that  year  and  the  next.  In 
the  autumn  of  1821  she  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parisian  public  at  the 
'ItaHena* ;  hut  it  waa  after  ainging  at  Verona, 
during  the  congress  of  1822,  that  she  returned 
to  Paris,  where  she  at  length  became  suddenly 
famous,  and  excited  the  wildeat  enthoaiaan. 
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H«r  Toiee,  m  splendid  soprano,  extending  from 
the  low  A  to  the  highest  D,  even  then  wa<^ 
not  absolutely  free  from  imperfection ;  but 
tb»  individitiJity^  of  her  impefwmtttioiit,  and 
the   fx'culiar  and   penetrating,'  fxjrrjsaion  of 
her  singing,  made  the  severest  critics  forget 
any  faults  of  production  in  the  sympathy 
ind  emotion  Am  irresistibly   created.  She 
continued,  however,  to  work,  to  stmly,  and  to 
triumph  over  her  harsh  and  rebellious  organ  by 
fh«M  BMftiia.    M«uiwhile,  by  tbe  foroe  and 
truth  of  her  acting,  she  dflighted  the  Parisians 
in  such  parts  as  Tancredi,  Komeo,  Desdemona, 
Camilla,  Nina,  and  Medea.    'Though  but  a 
moderate  musician,'  says  Ftitis,  'she  inatiiic- 
tivcly  understood  that  the  kind  nf  ornftnipnts 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Ko8«iui,  could 
only  rest  a  elaim  for  novelty  on  fhefr  support- 
ing harmony' ;  and  she  therefore  invented  the 
embellishments  in  arpeggio  which  were  after* 
wardjB  carried  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  excel- 
laneo  by  Malibran.    On  April  24,  1824,  Pasta 
r»^:iT>pearfvi  in  London  in  '  Otrllo,'  and  had 
another  entbosiaattc  success,  which  she  followed 
np  with  'Tancredi,'  *RoaiM^'  and  *Bemiraniide.* 
She  was,  however,  only  one  of  six  prime  danne 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  one  of  whorn,  Madame 
Col  bran -Rossini,  had  a  salaiy  oi  £1500,  while 
FMta  was  to  have  no  noi*  than  £1400.  And 
even   this  sum  she   never  ro<'pive<'!    in  full, 
Benelli,  the  manager  and  sub -lessee,  having 
qioitted  England,  leaTing  the  greater  portion 
a  it  unpaid.    Thia  made  it  difficult  to  re- 
engage her  for  1825,  as  she  rather  naturally 
asked  for  the  balance  to  be  paid  before  she 
ahoold  ai^pear  ;  but  thia  waa  arranged  by  a 
compromise,  and  she  came,  at  a  salary  of 
£1000,  to  sing  till  Jtue  8,  the  loiu;e8t  cangd 
die  conid  obtain  from  Paris.    'Wfcik  on  the 
siibjoct  of  her  salary,  it  may  be  added  that  in 
1«^26  she  had  £2200,>  £1000  of  which  was 
paid  to  her  before  she  left  Paris,  and  £2365 
in  1827.    In  eadh  snooeeding  year  her  voiea 
appeared   more   equal   and   her   style  more 
finished  and  refined.    Her  acting  was  always 
extremely  powerful.    Talma,  when  he  aaw 
and  heaid  her,  is  said  to  haTO exclaimed,  'Here 
is  a  woman  of  whom  I  can  still  learn  some- 
thing.'   [In  August  1827  she  sang  at  the 
Theatre  Royals  Dnblin,  appearing  nuio  timea 
at  1  00  guineas  for  each  performance,    w.  ir.  f;.  y.] 
Owing  to  a  minunderstanding  with  Koijsini, 
then  managing  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris, 
Pastel  would  not  engage  herself  for  that  sUge 
in   1827,  but  went  to  Italy  instead.  There 
she  played  at  Trieste,  and  at  Naplea,  where 
Paoini  wrote  *  Kiobe  *  for  her.   The  Neapolitana 
failed  to  recognise  her  full  meritn,  but  she  was 
better  appreciated  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  Verona.    At  Milan,  Bellini  wrote  for  her 
^  '  Sonnambnla '  (18S1 )  and  *  Forma '  (1882). 

1  Not  CZnOiui  •Ut/'^l  t  %  K  nr«  Tb«rMaifiklBfh*paH|Hl«l  «l 
Ui«  writer,  dtoprova*  tbU  «t»t«ueDt. 


[From  June  to  September  1338,  Pasta  and 
Bellini  were  top<"rlirr  in  London],  and  in  18S3 
aud  IbiH  she  was  once  more  at  Paiia,  aioging 
in  * Soonambala '  and  'Anna  Bolena.'  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  her  vniro  seemed  to  have 
lost  something  of  its  beauty  and  truth  ;  her 
intonation  had  become  very  uncertain,  and 
die  iang  flat  eometimes  through  the  whole  of 
an  opera.  But  her  dramatic  talent,  far  from 
being  impaired,  was  even  more  remarkable 
than  ever.  She  waa  ae  eimple  and  nnaflTected 
a  village  girl  in  the  '  Sonnanibula,'  as  she  was 
dignitied,  noble  or  energetic  in  'Anna  Bolena,' 
'Semiramide,'  and  'Norma.'  As  Desdcmoua, 
she  waa  now  more  gentla  and  graceful  than 
heretofore,  and  in  like  manner  she  had  im- 
proved and  completed  her  conception  of  all 
her  diaraotevB,  tOl  they  became  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  critics  and  the  study  of  actors. 

Once  more  in  Italy,  Pasta  rcapfHcared  in  a 
few  of  her  famous  roles  at  some  of  the  chief 
theatres,  Hpciui  mg  every  summer  at  the  beantiftal 
villa  which  she  had  l«night  in  1  8t_'0  nrar  the 
Lake  of  Como,  where  she  gave  herseii  up  to 
the  d<]i|^*of  onlti-vating  a  magnificent 
garden. 

Pasta  sanj;'  again  in  England  in  1887  ;  but 
her  voiue.  was  nearly  gone,  and  she  gave  her 
admirers  more  pain  tlum  pleaanre.  hk  1840, 
thoui^h  TO  long  retired  from  the  Bta.p\  «;bn 
accepted  an  offer  of  200,000  frs.  to  sing  at 
St  Peterabnig ;  bnt  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  reputation  as  a  singer  had  she  refused 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  h*^r  Insf  visit  to 
London,  in  1860,  when  she  only  appeared 
twice  in  pnblia 

Madame  Vn^ip.  is  said  to  have  had  only  one 
childt  *  daughter;  but  she  had  a  son  also, 
whom  dM  menttottB  in  a  letter*  to  the  Princess 
Belgiojoao^  her  'Carissima  Teresa,'  a  cultivated 
and  charming  lady,  with  whom  she  waa  on 
the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  terms. 
She  had  acme  pnpila,  of  whom  Farodi  wae  the 
most  distinguished.  Tliis  great  singer  died 
at  her  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  April  1, 
188S.  3.  M. 

PASTERWITZ,  Gkoro,  bom  June  7,  1730, 
at  Bierhiitten  in  tbe  Diocese  of  Pnpuni;  rr-cpivr-d 
his  education  chiefly  in  the  beuedictine  Abbey 
of  Kremamttnater  In  Upper  Austria,  where  mnaio 
was  zealously  cultivated.  Tie  afterwards  studied 
at  Salzburg,  and  had  lessons  in  counterpoint 
from  Johann  Ernst  Eberlin,  capellmeistcr  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  He  took  the  monastio 
vows  in  Krenismiinstcr,  and  was  ordained  Piicst 
in  1755,  devoting  himself  for  a  while  almost 
exdttrively  to  music  Hie  chief  modda  were 
Fux,  Cnldara,  and  Eberlin.  From  1787  to 
17^2  he  was  capellmeister  to  the  Abbey,  and 
was  also  largely  enii'loyed  in  other  educational 
work.  From  1785  to  1795  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Vieniia  as  Agent  for  the  Abbey,  and  ayojid 

1  In  Um  poMCMkn  ot  Ut«  writer. 
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friendly  intercourse  with  Haydn,  Mozirt,  ??alieri, 
and  Albrechtaberger.  Several  of  bia  maaaea 
were  performed  at  St.  Stephen's  and  the  Imperial 
CbapeL  His  dcAth  took  place  at  Krt^msmiinster, 
Jan.  26,  IbOd.  Hia  works,  publiahed  by  himself, 
were  aU  instnuneutal,  and  conaiatof  eight  Fuguea, 
aoooidiag  to  the  otder  of  tlw  Ohimli  Tones, 
descriWl  as  being  either  for  the  organ  or  the 
clavicembalo,  op.  1,  dedicated  to  the  Abb« 
Stadler ;  eight  Fugues,  op.  2,  dedicated  to  Salieri ; 
oight  Fogues,  op.  8,  deduMted  to  the  Bacon  rtai 
Swieten  ;  *  300  Themata  nnd  Versetten  zum 
pniambuUreo  und  fugiren  mit  orgel  oder  clavier, ' 
up.  4,  A  nqoMrn  Uan  of  hb  ww  sftanvuda 
printed  at  Munich,  but  an  enonnous  quantity 
of  Ilia  church  music  remains  in  MS.  at  Krems- 
munatcr,  alno  various  works  for  the  theatre. 
His  fugues  aro  of  tho  light  and  plwiing  ordsr, 
rnthiT  tliikii  suited  for  the  or^n.  E.  von  Wrrra 
has  edited  three  in  hia  orgaii  book.       J.  &.  u. 

PA8T100I0,  Utenlly  '  a  pie.'  A  speelea  of 
Ljrio  Drama  composed  of  airs,  dueta,  and  other 
movements,  selected  from  different  oiwraa  and 
grouped  together,  not  in  accordant^  with  their 
onginal  intentioii,  bnt  in  such  »  msnner  as  to 
provide  a  mixed  audience  wit)i  tho  rrvpntemt  pos- 
sible number  of  fisfoorite  aira  in  suoceaaion. 

It  is  not  St  all  neeeaiaiy  that  tho  nwrransnti 
oontained  in  a  Paatiodo  shoald  all  be  by  the 
same  composer.*  As  a  ^^neral  rule  thpy  «re 
not  i  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  uui- 
fSnnnity,  or  even  oonsisteney  of  stylo.  No  such 
atteiM|)t,  indtjwl,  c  iiltl  by  any  pnsaibility  he 
suooessful,  uulesa  it  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  genius  of  tlis  lilghest  order ;  for  an 
opera,  if  it  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  at  all,  tnu-st  of  necessity  present  itself  as  a 
well-ordered  whole,  the  intelligent  expression  of 
a  single  idea ;  not  in  tbo  form  of  a  h«torog«no> 
ous  collection  of  pretty  tunes,  divnn  d  from 
the  scenes  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and 
adapted  to  others  quite  foreign  to  the  compoeer's 
orif^aal  meaning.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  whcTi  tbn  Paa* 
tiooio  alloyed  its  highest  degree  of  pu[)ularity, 
some  of  tho  greatest  masters  fbon  living  patron- 
ised it  openly,  and  apparently  without  any  feel- 
ing of  reluctance  ;  but  it  never  inspired  any 
real  respect,  even  in  its  brightest  days,  and  the 
bsst  examples  were  invariably  short-livsd,  and 
incaiKiVi!..  of  rrsu'^citjation.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  form  ot  art,  based  upon  false  principles, 
sboold  bo  hold  in  lasting  rsmsmbtanoo;  andths 
FMtiocio  representeda  very  false  principle  indeed 
— the  principle  which  cttlminatMi  in  the  '  Con- 
cert Opera. ' 

In  sarly  timss  It  was  a  very  common  oostom 
to  mention  the  namn  of  tho  librettist  of  an  opera 
upon  the  public  announcement  of  its  perform- 
saos,  wttnont  thst  of  tho  oomposer ;  and  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable  that  when  this  was 
1  In  }r<><»M  Pit.tircio  c»lU«l '  L'Ap*' VMpndaMiAt  TiMiB*  la 

JTsMTt  iM  LomiOTi,  p.  75,  note.)  1 


done,  more  than  oie  crinpM3ser  was  concerned, 
and  the  work  was,  in  reality,a  Paaticcio.  We  know 
that  Gaccini  amtribntod  same  of  the  mosio  to 
Peri's  '  Euridice'  in  ths  year  1600,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title-{»«<^f'  :  and 
that  as  early  as  1646  a  genuine  PaaUccio  was 
performed,  at  N^ile%  nndsr  the  title  of  *  Amor 
non  a  legge,*  with  music  by  several  different 
oompoeers,  of  whose  names  not  one  haa  been 
recorded.  Such  cases,  however,  are  much  rarer 
in  the  17tiieaitary  than  in  that  whiehfbllowed, 

aJid  serve  only  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
writing  these  compound  operas  originated. 

Pnhaps  tho  most  notable  Putiocio  on  reeofd 
is  'Muzio  Scevola,*of  which,  in  the  year  1721, 
Attilio  Arioeti  *  composed  the  first  act,  Giovanni 
Maria  Buononcini  the  second,  and  Handel  the 
third.  Each  oompossr  pnipsred  a  oom|iIsli 
overture  to  hh  own  share  of  the  work  ;  and 
each,  of  course,  did  hia  best  to  outshine  the 
oflbrtiof  his  liTsls ;  yet  the  opera  sorrived  very 
few  representations,  notwithstanding  the  ^lat 
which  attended  its  prodoetioa;  and  it  was  never 
afterwards  revived. 

In  the  year  1746  Gluck  prodnosd  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  tho  Haymarket,  a  PastiVf-in, 
called  '  Piramo  e  Tiabe^'  in  which  he  introduced 
aU  his  own  most  saooesaftil  airs.  He  wrote  at 
that  time  entirely  in  the  Italian  style  ;  and 
though  Handel  expressed  great  contempt  for 
his  want  ot  learning,  his  airs  were  especially 
melodiooa,  and  enjojred  a  hi^  degree  of  popolar 
favnnr  Yet  the  piece  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  himself  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  it. 
Soon  aflsr  its  prodnotion,  he  left  England,  and 
settled  tat  s  time  in  Vienna.  Here  he  attained 
immense  popularity  ;  but  he  could  not  forget 
the  failure  of  his  Pasticcio,  and  the  disappomt- 
msnt  he  felt  led  him  osreftdlyto  reemaider  tike 
matter  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  the  deft>cts 
of  the  piece  to  their  true  cause.  The  course  of 
analytical  study  thus  forced  upon  him  led  to  ths 
conviction  that  however  good  an  air  may  he  in 
itself,  it  is  only  useful  for  dramatic  purposes  in 
80  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  truth- 
ful  expremion  of  the  soeae  in  which  it  Is  intoo- 
duced;  and  thissimple thesis  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  that  great  work  of  reformation  which 
made  his  name  so  deservedly  famous,  and 
raised  the  lyxfe  drama  to  a  position  from  which 
the  false  ideas  of  Hasse  and  Mctastaaio  wtxild 
for  ever  have  excluded  it    [See  Opkba.] 

Hie  trinmphant  sneeem  of  Gln«k*s  later  wmkn 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  existence  of  the 
'Concert  Opera,'  both  in  Italy  and  Germany  : 
and  with  it  the  Pasticcio  necessarily  fell  to  the 
ground.  Sines  his  death  no  gennine  Pasticcio 
of  any  importance  has  i»vrr  Vrn  produced. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  have  two  or  mere 
coropoeers  oonsentsd  to  writs  the  separate  aein 
)f  the  same  work  ;  and,  judging  from  pent 

>  ThU  At  UMt  U  Ui«  onramonlr  rvcvlvMl  opfcton.  Tn  tb*  t>r«^> 
mUI  Mor*.  iB  ta«  BiitT^li  M  1^  '  .!u.  a<r  flnt  M-t  la  ktuitiaUit  S» 
'Stfnornpo.'  GhrTnadwattoibaUaUtonUivolUttal. 
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experience,  we  maj  confidently  hopt  that  ths 
ftboae  will  never  again  be  revived. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Paaticoio  haa 
fraqnently  introduced  into  English  6{)enia, 
Mpecially  those  of  the  older  school.  The 
r'a  Opera '  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a 
BoiibleiiiataDeeorftiaiildiMtfo^  Batitmuat 
be  rannnbered  that  in  operas  of  this  class  the 
iniiaio  is  often  only  of  an  incidental  character, 
and  the  objection  to  the  system  is,  therefore,  far 
less  aariona  tiian  in  the  case  of  Italian  operas  of 
the  same,  or  even  earlier  date.  [The  ephemeral 
'muaioal  oomediea'  of  our  own  day  are  generally 
ttw  walk  of  aevenl  oMBPaaaia  or  oompilera, 
and  ao  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  tlie  paatieoie 
above  dcseribed.]  vr.  s.  r. 

PASTORAL  SYMPHONY,  THE.  'Sin- 
fonia  Pastorale,  No.  6,'  is  the  title  of  the 
poblished  score  ef  Beethoven's  Sixth  Symphony, 
in  F,  op.  68  (Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  May  1826> 

The  autograph,  in  poaaaarion  of  tlie  Baron 
van  KattoM^ka,  of  Ainbeimi  baan  the  follow* 


ing  inscription  in  Beetbofan's  ovm  writing, 
*  Sinf'  6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  An- 
genehme  heitre  Empfindongen  welche  bey  der 
Ankonft  anf  dam  Lande  im  Menadben  erwa— 
Alio  ma  non  troppo — Nicht  ganz  geschwind — 
N.B.  die  deutachen  Ueberschriftan  achreiben 
ale  alia  in  die  eiata  VioUni — flinfonie  Ton 
Lndwig  van  Beethoven ' :  or,  in  English,  '  6th 
Symphony,  by  Luigi  van  lieethoven.  The 
pleasant,  dieerful  feelings,  which  ari^  in  man 
on  arriving  in  the  country  —  Alio  ma  non 
troppo — not  too  fast — N.B.  [this  is  to  the 
copyisti  the  Qennan  tides  are  all  to  be  written 
is  thennt'TiolIn  part — Symphony  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.' 

Besides  the  '  titles '  referred  to  in  this  in- 
scription, which  are  engraved  in  the  firat  violin 
part,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  Beethoven 
has  given  two  indications  of  his  intentions — 
(1)  on  the  pro^amme  of  the  first  performanoe, 
baa  SS,  1808,  and  (2)  on  the  printed 
We  give  the  thrae  in  panllel  ooivnina  ^— 


rtrm  noiin  ran. 
PMtoral  Slaleato  t>i*r  itrtRiiMiiiniiii 

aMdwrSSlSliLv).  ^ 
I.  AUaffrDMMai 

t«r«r  Kmc 


FMtafml  Sraohgate  (M«,  6K  BMbr  An*- 


a  AodMito  eon  note, 
a  ADiVTO.   LmU«m  Si 

4.  AU«CTO.  0««1tt«r.  Storm. 
aAUtgraMOk.U  ^ 


StMStttek.  LnatlfMBa 
LMidlrato:  flIUtsiii 

4taiStllek.  I)onn«r  nsvl Sturm  ;  In  waldM* 
•taflUlt 

W«MtMtlnk  Btt  UMk  Ml 


Slnbml*  rMbmlv,  No.  0. 

BrmchMi  b«ltar«r  RinpAndantvn  Ymr  dar 
AnkanA  »af  dam  UmmI*.  All*  mm  noa 
tivpvo. 

SoviM  am  Bach.   AMUato  malto  notOk 
LuaUfa*  ZiuMiUDaiiMjm  dar 
AUtgro. 
Oawiuar.  SUnn. 


Ita'aS'asAkHa 


FlMtoisl  9jm: 
•Mtitry  life,  i 
Ihftn  |»tntln(.) 

1.  All^ro  BU 


tT.  or  BeooUaeUcRia  of 
lore  axpraaalon  o(  fmlltif 

non  BMlto.   Tha  awKkm- 
«■  SRlvlsx  la  tha 


FutorsI  Bjniphoajr  (No.  •)  i 
in  of  (oaKoc  tMO  paintinf . 

liit|>ln<«.  ThcplaMaMit(e«ltt^tai 


tba  hmrt  on  ■rrlvti^  In  Um  oomtfT. 
SoSfIm  aMMaitkslMfe. 

ftlia.  tolMTUptvd  by 

Thund«mt<irni.  liiiTi  riiit*«l  tiy 
n«MW*b>a  faallop  tiUf  Um 


i  ftatorala.  No.  9, 
The  airmkmiing  of  cbaarf  al  iMlInn  on  at. 
rirlnctDthccoaiitrjr.    AU' ma  noa  tiopm. 
SoanMitttaa  brook.  AimUdU  maUoBMllat 
Mmrj  mmUag  d  eemntrj  folk. 
"    "  Allam, 


SOM  of 

Oted  and  Uwakfol  faalinc*  aftar  Um  atom. 

A  book  of  sketches  for  the  first  movement, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  '  Sin- 
fmieaaraetoriatiaa.  DieBrinnerangonvondem 
Landleben  '  ;  with  a  note  to  tho  eflVct  that  '  the 
heerer  is  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  situations 
for  himself *  Man  nbarfiiaat  dem  Zahoier  deh 
aelbet  die  Sitnattanen  auazufinden.' 

Tlie  work  was  composed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  in  the  wooded  meadows  between 
Heiligenatadt  and  Orinaing^  in  the  aanunor  of 
1808,  at  the  same  time  with  tho  Symjihony  in 
G  minor.  The  two  were  each  dedicated  to  the 
same  two  persona,  Prince  Lobkowiti  and  the 
Gottnt BaaoonMniBli^ ;  their  opus-numbera  foUow 
one  another,  and  no  closely  were  tlie  two  con- 
nected that  at  the  first  performance — in  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  Dea  23,  1808— > their 
numbers  were  interchanged,  the  Pastoral  being 
called  'No.  5  *  and  the  C  minor  'No.  6.*  Thi.«j 
confusion  lasted  as  late  as  1820,  as  is  shown 
bj  the  list  of  performances  of  the  Concerts 
Spirituel.s  nt  Vienna,  given  by  Hanaliok  {Con- 
ceriwacn  in  W ien,  p.  189)k 

The  litlaa  ef  the  noTamenti  win  earioaaly 


anticipated  by  Knecht,  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier,  in  a  *  Portrait  musical  de  la  Nature.* 
[See  KmtOBT,  ToL  iL  pp.  688-9.] 

Beethoven  himself  (a  very  rare  orniirence) 
anticipated  a  part  of  the  storm  movement  in 
hia  PhmwIhanB  mnaio  (1801),  in  the  *  Intro- 
duction '  following  the  overture. 

Tlio  Symphony  wa.s  first  played  in  Ivondon 
at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Yaoi^ian,  at  Hanover  Square  Boooia,  May  27, 
1811.  On  April  14,  1817,  it  first  appears  in 
the  programmea  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
pmt  see  DMAoem  omd  hi*  Nine  Symphoniet, 
by  Sir  0.  Grove,  p.  826,  note].  On  three 
occasions  attempts  were  made  to  turn  th'^  Sym- 
phony into  a  stage-piece.  At  Bochaa's  benefit 
at  the  Haymaiicet  (June  32,  1829) ;  at  Dttaaal. 
dorf;  in  Feb.  1863,  by  the  Artists'  Club,  'Der 
Malkasten ' ;  and  at  Drury  Lane,  Jan.  30, 
1864,  it  was  given  with  aoenery,  and  in  the 
two  English  ]M>rr(>rni;iii(-i>s,  with  action  alao.  O. 

PA-STORALE  1.  A  dramatic  composition 
or  o]>era,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  of  a 
legendary  and  pastoral  ohanelar.  Fuloialaa 
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had  thdr  origin  in  Itdij,  wli«ra,  at  flM  time  of 

the  Renaissance,  the  study  of  the  BoliQgpm  of 
Theocritus  and  Vir^^nl  led  to  the  stage  representA- 
tion  of  pastoral  Uiamoa  auuhas  Polittan's  '  FavoLa 
di  Orf«o/  which  was  played  st  ICaatm  In  1472. 
The  popularity  of  these  dramatir  pastoral f a 
Spread  from  Italy  to  France  and  Sjtaiu,  aud 
eventually  to  Germany ;  but  it  is  principally 
in  Fkmnoe  tfaftt  Umj  ^  miuiQ^  and 

became  of  impoittnce  as  precursors  of  the  opera. 
In  April  1659  *Lft  Pastorale  en  Masique,'  the 
wovdt  by  the  Abb<  Peiifo,  the  nmaie  1^  Ounbert, 
was  performed  at  Issy,  at  the  house  of  M.  do 
Lahaye,  and  proved  so  successful  that  the  same 
authors  wroU)  another  similar  work,  '  Ponione,' 
which  was  played  in  publio  with  great  rooeaM, 
March  19,  1671.  Tliese  two  pastorales  arr 
generally  considered  as  the  earlieet  French  operas. 
The  pastorale,  owing  to  tlie  weakneee  of  its  plot, 
was  peculiarly  mited  for  the  displays  of  ballet 
and  spectacle  which  were  so  much  in  vogu*>  at 
the  French  court,  and  examples  of  tliis  style 
of  oompoeition  exist  by  nearly  all  the  French 
com po^jcrs  before  the  Greiit  Kovnltttion.  Lnlly's 
'AcijB  et  Galathec'  ('Pastorale  heroi^ue  mise 
•a  mnmque ')  is  {>erhape  one  of  hie  finest  oom- 
positions.  Ifattheson  ('  YoUkemmener  Kapell- 
mebter'),  -with  hi-^  passion  for  classifying, 
divides  pastorales  iuto  the  very  obvious  cate- 
gories of  eomie  and  tngio,  and  givee  some  quaint 

directions  for  trrntiiic^'  snbjfft-s  in  3  ynstrdnl 
manner.  The  pastorale  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  pestoareUa,  wluek  ma  sn  iiv^lar 
form  of  poetry  popular  In  DEsaM  in  tita  UHi 
and  13th  centuries. 

2.  Any  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  in 
6-8,  9-8,  or  12-8  time  (whether  on  a  dnme  bass 

or  not),  which  assumes  a  jjastoral  character  by 
its  imitation  of  the  simple  sounds  and  melody 
of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  The  Musette  and  the 
Siciliana  are  both  '  pastoral '  forms  ;  the  former 
is  of  a  slower  tempo,  and  the  latter  cent  aim 
fewer  dotted  quavers.  '  He  shall  feed  his  tiock 
and  the  *  Pkstoral  Symphony '  in  13ie  '  Messiah ' 
are  both  in  12-8,  and  so  is  the  Pa.storal  Sin- 
fonia  which  begins  the  second  part  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio.  Other  examples  of  this 
elass  of  composition  ara  the  tirst  movement 
of  Bach's  Pastorale  for  organ  (B. -0.  xxxviii. 
p.  136),  and  the  air  'Pour  Bertha  moi  je 
ioapjie'  in  Hsyerbeer^s  <Le  Pkonhite/  The 
*  Sennambula '  was  originally  entitled  '  Dramma 
PMtorale.'  w.  n.  s. 

PASTORALE.  'Sonata  pastorale'  is  the 
titled  often  given  to^Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D, 
op.  23,  but  apjurently  quite  without  warrant. 
Its  opening  Allegro  and  its  Finale  both  begin 
with  long  passages  on  a  pedal  baas,  both  are 
also  in  triple  time,  and  so  far  have  a  *  pastoral ' 
air ;  but  Beethoven  has  said  nothing  of  any 
such  intention.  The  original  edition  is  entitled 
'Giaade  Senate  poor  le  FisnofoitOt*  and  the 


autograph  is  inscribed  *Gtan  Sonata.'  It  is 
worth  notios  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  sonatas 

which  is  not  composed  expressly  both  forharpsi- 
choiti  and  pianoforte  ;  all  the  preceding  oms 
have  the  words  '  poor  Is  Clavaoin  (or  Cbvioem* 
balo)  ou  Pianoforte,'  on  the  title-page. 

It  was  composed  in  1801  and  publishsd  in 
August  1802.  Aooofding  to  Csemy  the  Andante 
was  for  long  a  apaeial  fisvoorite  of  the  composer's, 
and  often  played  by  him.  Tlie  fly-leaf  of  the 
autograph — in  the  possession  of  Dr.  St^r 
of  Vienna— eontains  a  little  pieoe  of  seren* 
teen  brirs  long,  for  two  voices  and  chorus, 
aimed  at  the  unwieldy  figure  of  Schuppanzigh, 
Beethoven's  fisToarite  first  violin,  aud  eutilled 

'LobanfdenDiolnn'— '0]ocy(otiia6t'  It 

begins  thns  : 


o. 


PATivKbOiN  k  hONS.  One  of  the  most 
importuit  unong  the  Booltisia  mnsio-pnblishefa. 
The  busineas  was  commenced  in  1S19  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Patersou,  Mortimer  Ac  Co.,  at 
18  Nertli  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  follow, 
ing  year  removed  to  No.  61  in  the  same  street. 
In  1826  the  firm  went  to  43  Heno^er  Str*-et, 
when  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Peter  Walker  Koy 
it  beosms  FstenMn  k  Boy.  Under  this  ImI 
name  it  existed  n;itil  the  death  of  Mr.  Roy  in 
1860,  when  Mr.  i'aterson's  sons  took  share  in 
the  business,  and  the  house  traded  under  the 
name  Peterson  k  Sons.  Before  1887  tiha  finn 
had  removed  to  27  George  Strtrt,  its  present 
chief  address ;  there  is  also  now  a  depot  in 
Ossllo  Strset,  Bemers  Stieet,  London.  Bnndisa 
were  at  different  times  started  in  other  jvarts  of 
Scotland,  at  Glasgow,  1857  ;  Perth,  1864  ;  Ayr, 
1868;  Dundee,  1882;  Dumfries,  1886 ;  Paisley, 
1887;  Kilmarnock.  1892,  andlater,  at Abevdaen, 
Oban,  and  other  places. 

The  original  Mr.  Robert  Peterson  died  in 
1869,  when  hu  seoond  son,  Mr.  Bobart  Boy 
Patcrson  (Ixjrn  18.30),  became  senior  partner. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  a  skilful  j>erformer 
on  several  instruments  and  a  m.-\n  who  did 
much  to  advance  music  in  Scotland  (see  akotdl 
of  bTf  :\nd  jx)rtrait  in  MtmaU  lYflWS,  JTaDOary 
1904)  died  Dec.  3,  1908. 

The  present  partners  are  Msssn.  Bobcvt  & 
Stirling  Peterson,  grandson  of  the  founder, 
who  succeeds  to  his  father's  position,  and  C.  H. 
Dobson,  nephew  of  the  late  K.  Koy  Paterson. 
In  'PaterKm  Sons  A  Go.'  Mr.  R.  E.  S.  PatsmoB* 
Messrs.  Alex.,  John,  and  Wm.  Unimy  aro 
partners,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

The  firm  is  distingmshed  far  its  great  isaiia 
of  Scottish  music  of  all  kinds,  which  in<diides 
reprints  of  standard  editiona  of  Soottiah  songs, 
etc.  r.  K. 

PATEY,  Janbt  Hokach,  nA  Wl^took,  was 
bom  May  1,  1842,  in  London,  her  being 
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«  DAtive  of  Glasgow.  Sh«  reoeiired  inatruotion 
in  singing  from  Mr.  John  Waas,  and  made  bar 
first  apiit'urancc  in  public  at  a  very  early  ago^ 
at  the  Town  Hull,  Birmingham.  She  became 
a  member  of  Henry  Leslie'a  Choir,  and  after- 
wards  reoaivwl  fbraior  inatmotira  iVom  ICn. 

ShuH  Reeves  and  Pinsuti.  In  1865  slie  was 
engaged  by  M.  Lemmeua  for  a  provincial  concert 
tour.  In  1866  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Patey 
(tee  belowX  ud  nog  ftt  the  Woroettar  Festival 
of  that  yeur.  From  that  time  her  reputation 
ooutinued  to  increase,  until  in  1870,  on  the 
retireiiMBt  of  Maduno  6iinton>Dolby,  she  mo- 
oeeded  to  her  position  as  leading  contralto  con- 
cert-singer, and  as  such  saug  in  all  the  principal 
new  works.  In  the  part  of  Blanche  of  Devan, 
ia  Ifnofarren's  '  Lady  of  the  Lake, '  she  ti*'veloped 
an  amount  of  draniatir  |^\vrr  for  which  her 
admirers  had  not  given  her  credit.  In  1871 
aho  sturtad  on  n  oonoevt  tonr  In  Amertai  niik 
Bdith  Wynne,  Cnmmings,  Santley,  and  her 
husband,  and  enjoyed  great  miccesa.  In  1875 
she  sang  with  her  usual  success  at  the  Cirque 
das  OhiaB|Mi  Elys^,  Paris,  in  French,  in  four 
performances  nf  the  '  Messiah,'  on  the  invitation 
of  M.  Lamoureux,  and  under  his  direction* 
Alio  on  Jan.  81,  of  the  nma  jaar  aba  aang  ia 
E^Uah  '  0  rest  in  the  Lord,'  at  tlia  OODcert  of 
thi"  Conservatoire,  with  such  effect  that  she 
was  re-engaged  for  the  next  concert,  Feb.  7, 
when  slia  more  than  oomfinned  the  previona 
impression.  Tn  conimemnr.-Ltion  -f  this  the 
directors  presented  her  with  a  medal  bearing 
the  datea  of  the  eooeerts,  a  oom|»liinant  larely 
aoooidad  by  that  conservative  body  to  any 
ainger.  On  March  16,  1881,  when  Lamoiir»'Ux 
gave  hia  first  concert  in  England  at  St.  James  a 
Hall  aha  aang Gkidard'a  aeaiia  'Aurora,*  aad  ia 
Berlioz's  Duo  Nocturne  from  'Beatrice  et  B»^uM  ict* 
with  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleor,  who  had  sung  with 
her  previously  in  the  *Mgeriah'  at  Paria.  In 
1890  and  1891  aha  aaag  on  tour  in  Australia, 
and  on  her  return  appeared,  Oct.  11,  1891,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Intending  to  retire,  she 
undertook  a  fiuewall  tour,  hot  It  waa  brooi^t 

to  '1  tr.\^ic  elose  by  her  sudden  death.  Vch.  28, 
1894.  8behadsungattheAlbertH  ill,  siaffield, 
the  previous  evening,  and  after  suiguig  'The 
Banks  of  Allan  Water,'  in  responaa  to  an  encore, 
fainted  as  she  left  the  platform,  and  died  at 
her  hotel  early  next  morning,  without  regain- 
ing oonadonanaaa.  Ifraa.  PWtey  poaeeeied  *a 
magnificent  contralto  .  .  .  producetl  witli  mar- 
vellous art  .  .  ,  the  real  contralto,  such  as 
one  admired  fonnerly  in  Mesdamee  Pisaroni, 
Bramhilla,  and  Alboni '  (L'Art  Musieal).    A.  c. 

PATEY,  John  G»0B(;f:,  hu-^lKindof  theabovo, 
bom  in  1835,  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire, 
son  of  a  clergyman,  waa  eduoated  for  medicine, 
but  abandoned  it  for  music.  His  voice  was  a 
baritone  ;  he  studied  at  Paris  and  Milan,  made 
hia  first  appearance,  Oct.  11,  1858,  at  Drury 
liMU^  aa  Flaakalt  in  an  B&gLUh  fanion  of 


'Martha,'  and  sang  for  several  seasons  in 
EngUsh  opera  at  Oorent  Qardan  and  Her 

Majesty's,  creating  parts  in  '  Robin  Hood ' 
(Oct  10,  1860),  'La  Reine  Topaze '  (Dec.  26, 
1860).  '  Puritona  Daughter'  (Nov.  SO,  1861), 
'  Uly  of  Killaniey'  (Feb.  8,  1862).  ale.  Ha 
also  sang  in  Italian  oi>era  at  the  Lyceum  in  1861, 
and  was  frequently  heard  in  oratorio  and  concerts. 
He  accompanied  hia  wife  on  her  American  and 
Australian  tours.  He  retired  in  1888,  and 
entered  into  partnershi]*  "itli  Mr.  Willis  aa  a 
music -publisher.  He  died  at  Faiiuuuth,  Dec 
4,  1901.  .  A.  c. 

PATHETIQUE.  (1)  'Grande  Sonate  i.athi^- 
tique  pour  le  Clavecin  ou  Piano- Forte  compoe^ 
et  dediee  k  Son  Altease  le  Prince  Charles  de 
Liohnowsky  par  Louis  van  BeetbofOB  *  ia  the 
titlf  nf  Beethoven's  eighth  sonata,  for  piano- 
forte solo,  op.  13.  It  is  in  0  minor,  and  has  an 
IntrodnetioD  (whieh  reappeaia  in  the  Allrf^o)  in 
addition  to  the  other  three  movements.  (The 
Pathetitjue  and  the  op.  Ill  are  the  only  PF. 
sonatas  with  introductions.)  It  was  published 
by  Eder  in  the  Grabon,  Vienna,  in  1799.  No 
clue  has  been  foniui  to  its  title.  M.  Nnttc 
bohm,  however,  has  discovered  £rom  Beethoven's 
dceteh-booka  that  the  finale  waa  originally 
written  for  strings,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  finale  of  the  atring  trio  in  G  minor, 
op.  9,  No.  3.^  O. 

(2)  The  tilia  was  also  applied  (at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  composer's  brother)  to  Tohailtovsky'a 
last  symphony,  in  fi  minor.  No.  6  ;  and  it  may 
be  gueaaed  fbftt  tlia  aama,  in  addition  to  the 
sad  circumstanoeaof  thaoomposer's  death  aboat 
the  time  of  its  production  in  Krif^lnnd,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  vogue 
tilo  aymphony  ai^jojad  for  a  good  many  yeaia 
after  its  first  performance  hey^  in  1893.  m. 

PATON,  ManY  Amne,  daughter  of  George 
Paton,  writing-master  tn  the  High  School  of 
Edinhnrgii,  where  aha  wns  lyom  in  Oct.  1802 ; 
from  a  very  early  age  manifested  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  when  little  more  than  four  years 
old  leaned  to  play  the  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
violin.  ^T^^Hic  was  hereditiry  in  her  family. 
Her  grandmother,  when  Miss  Anne  Nicoll, 
played  the  violin  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Huntly,  on  his  way  to  CuUuden,  in  1746  ; 
and  Mi';.<  Ni(  (i!l'<*  brotlier  ^Valter,  an  eminent 
merchant  ol  Aberdeen,  and  a  good  violin  player, 
took  part  with  the  Didce  of  Gordon  and  otiier 
local  magnates  in  founriing  the  Abenleen  Musi- 
cal Society  in  1748,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 
its  secretary.  Miss  Paton's  father  was  also  a 
violin  player,  and  was  renowned  in  his  own 
neighl»nn'hn<n^  ;is  having  built  an  organ.  In 
IS  10  Miss  i'aton  ap^^earcd  at  concerts  in  Edin- 
burgh, singing,  reciting,  and  playing— among 
other  pieces,  Viotti's  Concerto  in  G.  She  also 
published  several  compositions.    In  1811  the 
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family  removed  to  London,  and  during  the  npit 
three  seasons  she  sang  at  (invate  oonoerts,  and 
•aniully  At  •  paUio  eooeart  of  Imt  own.  In 
1814  rIic  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  the 
purpose  of  complotiAg  her  ediu»tion.  In  1820 
■ha  reappeand  and  noig  mt  fhe  Bath  oonoerto 
with  (ucoefls,  and  in  1 821  at  variooB  other  j^Met. 
On  August  3,  1822,  she  made  )\er  first  «pf*ar- 
anoe  on  the  stage  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre  as 
Soaaniui  in  <11m  Hanuge  of  Figuo/  with 
decided  snccena,  and  subsequontly  perfonncd 
Boaina  in  '  The  JBarber  of  Seville ' ;  Lydia  in 
VvrrfM  *  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night '  (her  first 
original  part),  and  Polly  in  'The  B^^gar'a  Opem. ' 
On  Oct.  19,  1822,  she  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  a«  Folly,  and  on  Deo.  7  iully  established 
herself  bj  her  impersonation  of  Mandme  in 
Ariio's  '  Artaxerxes.'  On  July  23,  1824,  she 
achieved  a  great  suooess  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
in  Weber's  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  then  first  produced 
in  England.  In  the  same  year  she  was  married 
in  Scotland  to  Jjoni  William  Pitt  Lennox,  a 
younger  son  of  the  4  th  Duke  of  Biohmond,  but 
oontinned  her  profenionel  appeanmoM  under  her 
maiden  name.  On  A{)n!  12,  1826,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Wobcr's  '  Oboron,'  she  sustained  the 
arduous  part  of  Eeiza  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
as  well  of  the  compoaer  as  the  audience.  Weber 
jin  vioualy  ¥rritt*'n  tn  his  wife,  '  Miss  Paton 
is  a  singer  of  the  Very  hrst  rank,  and  will  play 
Bfliaa  divinely.*  In  the  ■vine  litter  ha  deaoribM 
a  concert  in  which  Velluti  and  all  the  first 
Italiann  sang,  at  which  'she  beat  them  alL' 
Fruin  Liiiit  time  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
fession,  alike  in  the  theatre,  the  conoert-room, 
and  the  oratorio  orchestra.  Her  marriage  wa<s, 
unfortunately,  not  a  hapny  one,  and  in  June 
1880  aha  aapwated  tnm  tier  hariiaadp  Mid  on 
Feb.  26,  1881,  obtained  a  decree  of  ilia  Oourt 
of  Session  in  Scotland  disHolving  the  marriaf^e. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Joaeph  Wood,  the  tenor  aingar,  mod  in  tilia  aama 

year  rcapprarr-d  at  fnvrnt  O.iHrn  nnd  aftrr- 
wards  at  the  K ing  s  Theatre  in '  La  Cenereutola. ' 
She  waa  next  engaged  at  Dmiy  Lane,  and  ap- 
peared as  Alice  in  an  English  version  of  Meyer- 
beer's'Robert  leDiable,' produced  Feb.20, 1S32. 
She  also  sustamed  at  various  timea  the  principal 
parts  in  the  *  Sonnamhula,*  Bamatt^a  *  Moontain 
Sylph,'  etc.  etc.  In  1833  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
began  to  reside  at  Woolley  Moor,  Yorkshire, 
an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Wood,  aen.,  and 
this  remained  their  permanent  homo  till  1854. 
In  1834  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  repeated  it  twice  within  the  next  few  years. 
In  April  1887  lira.  Wood  reappeared  in  Lcndon, 
and  continued  to  perform  until  Feb.  1843, 
when  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent  by 
HioUegate  Bar,  York.  The  change,  however, 
was  of  ?»bort  duration,  nnd  in  July  she  fpntted 
the  convent  In  1844  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Prtneaw'a Tliaatn.   81m  aoon  allanraidantind 


from  her  profeasion,  andsettled  with  her  husband 
at  Woolley  Moor.  Here  slie  took  a  warm  in- 
tereat  in  tlia  AngUoan  aarviea  at  Ohapeliliorpa. 
She  (vini posed  for  it,  formed  and  trained  a  choir, 
in  which  she  herself  took  the  leading  part.  In 
1854  they  left  Yorkahiia  and  went  abroad.  In 
1863  they  returned  to Boldiife  Hall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chapel thorpe,  and  there  Mrs.  Wood 
died,  July  21,  1864,  leaving  a  eon  (bom  at 
'  Wocdley  Moor  in  1888)  aa  tba  only  repreaaata- 
tive  of  her  fdiiiily.  Mrs.  Wood's  voice  was  a 
pure  soprano,  of  extensive  oompase  (A  below 
tlie  staff  to  D  or  B  above),  powerful,  8w«st  toned, 
and  brilliant.  She  i*aa  miatraa  of  tha  Hand 
stylo,  and  had  great  powers  of  expreasion.  She 
was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  both  of  feature 
and  expreaiion.  Inherited  from  her  mother,  lliai 
Crawford  of  Cameron  Bank  ;  and  the  jvortmits 
of  her  are  numerous,  including  those  by  Sir 
Thoe.  Lawrence,  Sir  W.  Newton,  Wageman, 
Mid  othem*  Her  yonnger  sisters  were  both 
singers;  Isabf.i  i,a  app«»aml  atT^nirvTvmf"  aVoiit 
1 825,  and  Etizx  at  the  Hayuiarkel  as  Mandane 
in  1888.  w.  R.  H. 

PATRICK,  Richard,  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey  from  1616  until  about  1625, 
composed  a  hue  iiervioe  in  G  minor,  which 
is  printed  in  voL  i.  of  AmoU'a  'Oatfaadinl 

Music*  W.  H.  H. 

PATROCINIUM  MUSICES.  See  Bkkg, 
Adam,  vol.  L  p.  807.  9. 

PATTEB*80KO.    '  Patter '  is  the  technical 

— or  rather  sUtisr— name  for  theVind  of  gabbling 
speech  with  which  a  cheap-jack  extols  his  wart«, 
or  a  ooiyuror  distracts  the  attention  of  tha 
audience  while  perf<'<rnnn^  his  trirl-TS.  It  ia 
used  in  music  to  denote  a  kind  of  song,  tha 
hnmoor  of  iHilbh  oonafata  in  getting  the  greatiat 
number  of  words  uttered  in  the  shortest  possible 
tiiup.  Instancps  of  this  form  of  composition 
are  (quaver's  song  in  Samuel  Arnold's  '  Enraged 
Mnaidan'  (1788):  Haydn's  'Durch  Italien. 

Frankreirh,  IVeusHcn,' from  'Der  Ilitt-  r  Kulat-d  '  -, 
Grctry's  syllabic  duet  in  '  La  iiausee  Magi«  '  [see 
vol.  ii.  p.  2886];  Dn]outtaia*taoQginI>oBi»tti*a 
'  L'  Elkv  d*  amore,'  etc  Moart  and  many 
other  composers  often  iutrodnee  bits  of  '  patter ' 
into  butio  solos,  as  for  instance  the  middle  of 
'Madamina'  in  <DoB  Jmm,'  ato.   Thia  fona 

of  soTip  hsm  for  ]nn^^  bren  jK)pular  ^ith  *  eotor- 

t&inors'  from  Albert  Smith  to  Comey  Qiain, 
and  probably  owes  ita  tafJminal  name  to  ft  mag 
sung  by  Charles  Mathews  in  'Patter  Tanaa 
Clatter.'  A  late  development  is  in  the  operettait 
of  Sullivan,  in  all  of  which  patter-songs  &li  an 
important  plaea.  *My  a^sd  Kmpl^or'  in 
Burnand's  libretto  to  Tnx  arul  Box,'  w»a 
followed  by  'My  name  is  John  Wellington  Wella' 
in  Gilbert's  'The  Soroerer,'  the  first  ofa  «Ma 
series.  M. 

V'ATTI,  Adkuva  (Apft  a  nr  Apri  r:  .Tva^a 
Maria  ),  born  F*.b.  10,  lii43,  at  Madrid,  waa 

the  youngest  d&ughtar  of  SalvatON  IMtii 
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luli&n  siuger  (1800-1869),  by  his  marriage 
with  Caterina  Barili  or  Barilli,  tUe  Chieaa,  ahio 
««U  known  aa  a  singer  in  Italy.  The  family 
went  to  Anierica.  thn  fathrr  beinc^  for  a  timr 
manager  of  the  Italian  opera  at  New  Vork.  Uav- 
lag  diown  great  aptitnde  tor  rawio,  VMi 
received  inHtruction  in  ainging  from  her  half* 
brother,  Ettore  Barili  (Buktr's  Dictionary,  Sup- 
pleoient,  1906).  She  sang  at  a  oonoert  in  1850 
under  tlia  diiwtioii  of  Max  If uatnk.  Ftam 
tv^hX  to  rlevcn  years  of  age  she  saiii?  at  concerts 
QuUer  the  direction  of  Maurice  ^trakosch,  who 
had  married  her  elder  tistar  Amalia,  a  eontralto 
ufer,  and  who gave  her  some  further  instruction, 
bat  WR«  wisely  withdrawn  for  some  years  for 
the  par|H>8e  of  further  study.  (But  see  a  letter 
from  Manrifle  Stnkowli  in  th»  Timm^  Sept  26, 

1884.)  Shp  ■w-pnt  on  a  sTiort  r-oTicort  tnnr  with 
Gottachalk  in  the  West  iudieti,  and  reappeared 
Hot.  84,  1869«  at  N«w  York,  as  Luda,  and 
played  other  parts,  in  all  of  which  she  wsa 
highly  jniccwwfnl.  Mile.  Patti  made  her  dt'bnt 
in  Euglaud,  May  14,  1861,  at  the  fioyal  Italian 
Opera,  aa  Amina,  mth  wondorltal  aaooess,  and* 
from  that  time  becanif  fnnmns,  confirming  hrr 
anooesa  by  her  performance  of  Lucia,  Yioletta, 
Zsrtiiia  (*  Don  Qbmitni '),  Martha,  and  Bodna. 
She  sang  fhat  antornn  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  in  ojicra  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
etc.,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  at  Berlin, 
BmoMla,  and  Fuiai  Worn  fhat  yioriuitil  1884 
tha  sang  every  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
in  1886  and  1887  at  Her  Majesty's  during 
Mapleson's  last  seasons  of  opera,  in  a  reper- 
toiy  of  alxjut  thirty  parts  in  the  0{>cra8  of 
Bossini,  IVIliTii,  Doni/i-tti,  Verdi,  Meyerbeer, 
and  (jounod.  She  haa  been  more  closely  identi- 
flad  with  Boofaia  to  <nB«rU«M' than  with  any 
other  character,  iui  l  R'  saini  re-arranged  a  go<Hl 
deal  of  the  muiiic  for  her  voice.  Mme.  Fatti 
made  an  operatic  tour  in  the  provinces  in  1862  ; 
sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festivals  of  1861  and 
1804,  i)nt.ilily  as  Adah  on  the  production  of 
■Vaamau'  ;  at  the  Handel  Festivals  of  1866, 
1877,  and  1880 ;  at  the  Livwpool  Faotifal  of 
1874,  as  well  as  in  several  brilliant  provincial 
concert  tours.  She  has  enjoyed  the  same 
popularity  on  the  continent,  having  fulliUed 
•Bgigenionti  at  Puio,  Vionna,  St.  Potefdiai;^ 
Moscow.  v\r.,  ill  varions  citir-^  of  Germany, 
Italy,  SpaiUf  and  later  in  North  and  South 
Ainofloa* 

The  new  parts  which  she  has  created  in 
England  are  Annetta  ('  Crispino  e  la  f'^mare '), 
July  14, 1866  ;  Camjiaua's  Esmeralda,  Juno  14, 
1870;  Ftaiatomki'a  Golmina,  Jane  4,  1872  ; 
Juliet,  July  11,  1867  ;  La  CatArina  (•  Dinmans 
de  la  Ck>uroune '),  July  S,  1873  ;  Aida,  June  22, 
1876  ;  Estella  ('Lee  BIneti*)  of  JvImi  Oohen 
(Covent  Garden,  under  th«  title  of  'Estella,' 
July  8,  1880),  and  Lfnepven's  VellMs,  July  4, 
1882.  In  1888  she  sang  the  part  of  Juliette  in 
Ma,  cad  to  18M  nappeand  at  Oovont  Gardon 


at  six  special  performances,  at  which  she  sang 
Bosina,  Violetta,  and  Moiart's  Zerlina,  the  only 
character  she  has  played  in  classical  opera. 
II rr  pcrfpct  method  and  finished  singing  of 
tamiliar  sougs  attracted  laige  audiences  to  the 
Allwrt  HaU,  nntO  flio  «nd  of  1 808,  whom  dio  gavo 
a  farewell  concert  on  Dec.  1,  and  afterwards 
undertook  a  final  tour  in  the  provinces.  Her 
voice  is  of  moderate  power  but  great  compass, 
naditog  to  ;  aa  aa  aotreao  aha  ia  delightful 
in  ofrt'iin  ]»art8,  and  haa  nf>vf>r  been  suri>assed 
as  Kosina,  Zerlina,  and  Diuorah.  She  married 
(L)  July  29,  1868,  Hoorl  llaiqiiis  do  Gtoz, 
equerry  to  Napoleon  III.,  from  whom  she  waa 
separated  in  1877  and  divorced  in  1885  ;  (ii.)  in 
1886,  the  singer  Eiiitni  Nicolaa  (Nicolini) 
who  died  in  1898  ;  and  (iii.)  in  1890,  Baitm 

Codcrstrom,  a  Rwcdr.     Her  cMer  siHtcr, 

CaiOiOTTa,  was  born  in  1840  at  Florence. 
8ho  waa  odooatod  ao  a  piaairt  nnder  Hem^  Imt 

abandoned  the  piano  in  favour  of  singing.  Sho 
nia<le  her  .dtUmt  in  1861  at  New  York  an  a 
concert-sing^,  and  afterwards  fulfilled  an  en- 
ga^roent  thtro  to  Italian  opera,  and  waa 
Bnc'cssful,  but  soon  after  abandoned  the  stage 
on  aoooont  of  her  lameness.  She  made  her 
dAmtto  Bngland,  April  16,  1863,  ataoonoeit 
at  Oovant  Garden  Theatre,  attracted  alleiltioil 
on  account  of  licr  pleasant  nt^l  remarlcable 
fadlity  of  execution,  obtained  a  position  here 
to  ooaowta  ao  a  dager  of  tho  Ughter  oloiMoad 
was  for  several  seasons  a  great  attraction  at 
promenade  and  other  concerts.  In  1872  she 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  Mozart's  florid 
aria,  'No,  sei  non  capace,'  with  great  soooesa. 
She  made  several  tnrrs  in  tho  provinces,  on  the 
continent,  and  in  Aorth  and  South  America. 
She  married,  Bopt  8, 1870,  Bmttde  Manclc,  of 
Weimar,  the  violoncellist.  She  finally  settled 
in  Paris  aa  a  teacher,  and  died  there  June  27, 
1880. 

Cablo,  their  brother,  bom  at  Madrid  to 
1842,  -was  tak.'ii  to  America,  like  his  sisters, 
when  a  child,  studied  the  violin,  and  at  the 
age  of  tweoty  beoame  leader  at  tho  New  Orleaaa 
Opera-House,  aftotwArds  st  New  York,  and  the 
Wakefield  Ojiera- House,  St.  T^ni/?,  Missouri. 
He  died  at  the  last-named  city.  Match  17, 
1878.  A.  c. 

PATM'^R,  Ernst,  jiianistand  eminent  teacher, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  Dec.  21,  1826.  Hie 
father  wea  finC  miaiater  of  the  Lathena  drandi. 
Director  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Vienna, 
and  Snperintendent -General  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  his  niotlier 
wss  a  Streicher,  of  the  great  pianoforte-making 
family.  The  cultivation  of  his  e.irly  musical 
talent  waa  not  allowed  to  prejudice  his  general 
odnoation,  the  atody  of  fho  olaanoi  voA  modem 
languages  hdng  carried  on  concurrently  with 
the  pianoforte,  first  under  Theodor  I)!rrka, 
and  then  under  Mozart's  son,  Wolfgang 
AmadoM,  aad  with  lianMDy  and  oonnter* 
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point  under  Sechter.  He  appeared  first  in 
public  in  1842  ;  one  of  his  oom])08itions  was 
published  in  that  yesr.  In  1845  he  went  to 
Munich  to  study  instrumentfttion  and  drajmtir! 
comj[>osition  under  Frsnz  Lachner.  In  April 
1847  he  oompeted  for  and  obtsinad  tlie  ap« 
pointinent  of  dircf-tor  of  the  muslwil  societies 
at  Mainz,  und  was  employed  by  the  great 
publishing  firm  of  Schotts  to  compose  two 
operas,  '  Don  Riego '  (1849),  'Die  rothe  Maske ' 
(1860),  and  *Die  Braut'  (1861),  which  wrro 
performed  in  Mainx  and  Mannheim ;  also 
•ome  importaat  ▼oeal  «orka»  and  ororfeiirM 
and  entr'actes  for  the  use  of  the  local  theatre. 
This  ap}K>intnu'iit,  in  which  ho  gained  great 
experience,  he  resigned  in  April  1851,  and 
proceeded  to  London,  where  bis  performances 
at  the  Philharnionic  (June  23,  Hiimmel's  A 
muun*  Concerto)  and  the  Musical  Union  were 
TCodwd  with  mnoh  Hjcm.  After  thii  anooeae 
he  resolved  to  pursue  his  career  in  England, 
though  returning  for  a  time  to  Gormany. 

In  1852  he  married  Mu>s  Audreae,  of  Frank* 
fort,  a  good  oontmlto  ainger. 

In  1.''61  Mr.  Pauer  adopted  a  nniv  dircrtion 
In  pianoforte -play in&  one  which  had  been 
sketohed  bf  KoaoheM  aoma  twenty  years 
before,  but  not  folly  earrted  out — tiia  his- 
torical ;  and  gave  a  series  of  six  performances 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  foundation 
and  develeipaient  of  pwnoforte  oompoaitioii 
and  playing,  in  chronological  series  from  about 
1600  to  modem  times,  elucidated  and  assisted 
by  programroee  containing  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notioeai  Similar  perfomianc«'8,  l>ut 
with  different  propT\nime«,  were  given  in  1862 
and  1863,  and  again  in  1867,  in  Willis's  and 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  In  1889  he  waa 
selected  by  Austria  ami  the  Zollvorein  for  the 
Musical  Jury  of  the  London  International 
Exhibition.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the 
official  reporter  for  the  Prussian  government, 
and  his  report  was  reproduced  by  some  of  the 
chief  industrial  journals,  and  was  translated 
into  varlotia  langu^^ea.  For  these  aerviosa  he 
received  the  Ini|M'rial  Austrian  order  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Grown. 
During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Pauer  played 
in  Holland,  Leipzig,  Mtmioh,  and  Vienna,  in 
fulfilment  of  "jHf'ial  enji^gemcnts,  and  was 
appointed  piauiat  to  the  Imperial  Austrian 
Oonrt  in  1886. 

In  1870  he  began  a  new  phase  of  his  active 
career,  that  of  lecturing  upon  the  com[>oser3 
for  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  ;  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  varieties  of  modem  music, 
as  the  Ttrili.in,  French,  and  German  ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  oratorio  ;  the  practice  of  teaching ; 
and  many  cognate  subjects.  Theae  leotaiea 
were  given  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  in  many  other  im- 
portant  places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Whm  Gipiiaiil  F^tlir  ntind  from  tba  Bc^al 


Academy  of  Music,  Pauer  took  his  class,  and 
retained  it  for  five  years.  In  1876,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  National  Tndning  Sdieal 
for  music  at  Kensington  Gore,  hp  l>f«ame  the 
principal  pianoforte  proleasM  of  that  institntioQ, 
and  in  1878  waa  made  a  member  of  tba  Boaid 
for  Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge  tTniversity, 
and  the  following  year  an  Examiner.  Another 
of  his  important  occupations  has  been  editing 
the  worim  of  the  olMiiinsI  and  romantic  oom- 
])(>?rr?.  AmoTij:^  thc<if  will  be  found  '  Alt* 
Klavier-Musik '  (Sentl,  Leipzig!  twelve  books ; 
'Alte  Ifeiater*  (Breitkopf  t  HirteU  Leiprig), 
40  Nos.  [See  Klavikr-Musik,  Alte  ;  and 
Mkister,  Alte.]  Also  'Ob]  English  Com- 
poaera  for  the  Virginals  and  HarpsichorJ  * 
(Angener,  London) ;  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bust  Til  Till. ^  publisher,  an  edition  of  the 
classical  oompusers  in  a  cheap  form,  embracing 
and  inolnding  all  the  great  maaten  from  fiaah 
and  Handel  to  Schumann,  and  extending;  Wp 
to  July  1880,  to  Tio'irly  thirty  volumes,  of 
admirable  clearness  and  convenience.  Be^dei 
thb  are  arrangementa  for  children,  and  ednea- 
ti  nil  works,  including  the  'New  Oradus  a.i 
Farnassoni,'  100  studies,  some  of  them  by 
himaetf ;  Ptimer  <f  Me  FkmqfcfU  (Vo'wfXh  k 
Co.,  1876)  ;  Elanenls the  Beauii/ul  in  Musk 
(ditto,  1876)  ;  PriiMr  of  Afu-tinil  Forvus  (dittA, 
1878);  and  Th*  Pianid'a  Dictionary  (18&6>. 

Aloo  aoma  fntenattng  anangamenta  of  Sebn- 

niann's  Symphonies  for  four  handit,  and  of 
Mendelssohn's  PF.  Conoerto  for  two  pianoa, 
thrown  off  as  mere  htm  ^mumrm  hj  tiiia  dem 
and  indefatigable  wocker.  Baferenoe  to  the 
publishers'  catalogues  must  sapplement  tho?»e 
specimens  of  the  work  of  an  active  and  auooeas- 
M  Hfe.   Of  pnUiehed  pjaaoforte  |iieeea  fcv 

can  be  named  that  have  attained  pro. iter  popu- 
larity than  Pauer's  'Cascade.'  As  a  pianist 
his  style  was  distinguished  breadth  and 
nobili^  of  tone,  and  by  a  sentiment  in  whack 
seriousness  of  thought  v^-xs  blended  with  pro- 
found respect  for  the  iutenUon  of  the  compoeer. 
Am  a  man,  hie  aimple,  genoino  natnra  pdaad 
him  the  afTection  and  esteem  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends  and  pupib.  He  retired  to  Ger- 
many in  1896,  and  died  May  0, 1905.         j.  s. 

His  son  Max,  bom  in  London,  Oct.  81. 
1866,  studied  with  bi-^  fnther  till  1881  ;  and  wi? 
a  pupil  of  V.  Lachner  (for  theory)  in  Carlaruhe 
till  1886 ;  made  aneoamftd  appeamnoon  aa  a 
pianist  in  London  and  elsewhere  from  that 
year  until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  piano- 
forte teacher  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Colu^ei, 
a  poat  whieh  haoxohanged  in  1897  Ibr  a  nitnaar 
post  fit  Stuttgart.  He  has  ^vritt'^n  some  piann 
forte  pieces,  and  has  re-edited  Lebert  and  Stark  s 
<  KlaTienehnle.'  In  1893  ho  waa  ap(winted 
'  Eammervirtuos '  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Heaeeu 

PAUKEN.  The  German  name  for  KettV- 
drums,  commonly  used  in  orchntral  scores,  ^iee 
Devm,  voL  L  |ip.  780<SS.  t.  ds  r. 
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PAUL^  OsoAii,  writer  on  iniirie,  bom  April  8, 

1836,  at  Freiwul'iriu  in  Silesia,  where  his  father 
yru»  pariah  priest,  and  educated  at  Goriitz, 
wban  be  fint  iMimd  mnie  ftmn  KUsgmlMtg, 
and  at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  Here  he 
studied  musio  with  IMaidy,  Richter,  and  Haupt- 
mann,  of  vfhoae  HynUm.  of  harmony  he  btioame 
a  warm  partiaan.    In  1900  he  graduated  as 

Phil. Doc.,  and  after  spending  some  tintf  in 
▼arioos  towns  of  Uermauy,  especiaUj  Cologne, 
wttlad  in  Leipzig  in  1806.  Baoomhig  known  by 
his  private  lessons  in  the  science  of  music,  and 
hj  his  treatise  on  />?>  nhsoluU  Ilarinonik  df-r 
Oriefhcn  he  waa  made  professor  of  musi- 

cal liistory  at  the  ConssrvBtotiutn  in  1869,  and 
Prof(MSOr  Extniordinnrius  at  the  univnrpitv  in 
1872.  Uu  beet  and  most  important  work  u 
his  tnmlatimi  ^tbs  fint  In  Gsnnanj)  and  elu- 
cidation of  Boethius  (Leipzig,  Leuckju-t,  1872). 
His  important  Lehrbuch  der  ITarmoniK;  first 
published  in  1880,  went  into  a  second  edition 
ia  1894.  He  also  edited  Hauptmann's  Lehre 
tfon  tUr  Ilarmonik  (1868),  th<  Orfchi'chir  des 
Claviert  (1869),  the  tiandiexkaa  der  Tonkwmt 
iyVH'IV^  and  two  muMMl  periodieals,  the 
Tonhalle,  and  its  successor,  the  ^flLsikahsches 
WoehenbkUt.  He  was  for  many  years  musical 
critic  of  the  Leijniger  Tagblatt.  He  died  in 
lieipzig,  April  18,  1808.  v.  v.. 

PAUL,  ST.,  or,  Herman,  PAULUS  N^^n- 
deiasohn's  lirst  oratorio  (op.  86).  It  was  com- 
iniHiMwd  by  tiie  OeoiBenTarain  of  Frankfort 
early  in  1832,  hut  was  not  produced  till  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Lhisseldorf,  May  22, 
18S6.  For  the  book — '  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
toia' — ^besought  the  aid  of  Marx,  who,  however, 
soon  disaj^rpfd  with  him,  and  then  of  Fiirst  and 
Schubring  ;  but  his  own  judgment  was  always 
netiTe.  [See  lIminn«OHir,  «nI«;  pp.  128, 
181-1.] 

The  second  pttrformance  took  place  at  Liver- 
pool under  Sir  O.  Smart  on  Oet.  8, 1836.  Others 
in  Enghuid  were,  Sacrp<i  Harmonic  Society, 
March  7  and  Sept.  12,  l'^'?7,  un  l  Hirm Ingham 
Festival,  under  Mendelssohn  hniiaelf,  Sept.  20, 
1887.  In  tbe  interval  between  tbe  fint  and 
second  porfonnanccs  it  had  l)een  revised  by  the 
composer,  and  published  in  England  in  November 
1886.  Poarteen  nnmben  wen  r^ected,  includ* 
iiig  two  Choralei,  *  0  trener  HeOand/  and  *  Kin' 

feste  Burg.' 

The  English  version  is  by  Williarn  Ball.  u. 

PAULIKB.  Opera  in  foor  aett,  tbe  Ubtetto, 
founded  on  I.jtton's  Lad)/  of  Lyons,  by  Henry 
Hcrsee,  music  by  F.  H.  Goweo,  produced  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  at  tbe  Ljeenm  Tbea^, 
Nov.  22,  1876. 

PAUMANN,  CosRAT>,  was  a  native  of 
Nuremberg.  Although  heavily  handicapped  (he 
waa  bora  blindX  be  eventually  attained  an 
honoured  position  as  a  mnqirinn  and  as  a  fino 
organ-player.  He  was  bora  about  1410,  and  j 
was  adopted  by  Ubieb  GnnidiMrr,  burgher  of  | 

▼oik  m 


Nttnmbeig^  wbo^  neegni^ng  tbe  ebild'e  musieal 

gifts,  had  them  careftilly  cultivatpd.  IJlrich 
died  in  1428,  but  his  son  Paul  also  took  Pau* 
mann  under  his  protection.  Tbm  ie  a  nfer- 
ence  in  Hirsch's  J^henAeadnrmimmgent  Nurem- 
berg, 1756,  p.  19,  to  the  large  organ  made  and 
erected  in  the  church  uf  S.  Sebald,  Nuremberg, 
by  Heinrich  Traxdorf  in  1444,  at  the  ooetof 
1150  ^nilden  ;  jxHwibly  rjninmnn  was  at  once 
apj[ioiuted  organist,  he  wtis  certainly  occupying 
tbe  poet  in  1440.  He  waa  mairied  tbe  eune 
year  according  to  a  document  he  issued  in  1446, 
in  which  he.  and  his  wife  Margaret  Weichserin 
promised  never  to  leave  Nuremberg  where  thty 
had  been  treated  with  so  much  kindness, 
without  first  obteining  the  permission  of  the 
burghers  {JakrhiUJur  dtr  miM.  Wiuetm^i/lt 
ii.  p.  75).  Tbat  Panmann  was  a  penon  ik 
some  mark  at  that  time  is  shown  by  Hans 
Rosenpliit's  jx>€m,  Sprvdujrdichtt  attf  die 
Stadt  Xumbery,  published  in  1447,  in  which 
he  is  eulogiead  ae  eiganiet  and  ea  oontra* 

puntist. 

in  1450  Paumann  visited  various  towns  ; 
some  tbne  hter,  in  1407,  be  took  np  bia  nsid- 

ence  in  Munich,  as  organist  to  Duke  Albrecht 
III.,  recoiring  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  gulden. 
A  viait  of  his  to  Ratisbon  in  1471  in  recorded, 
when  bia  playing  of  the  organ  in  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  on  St.  .Ta<-n>i'.H  Dny,  drew  a 
large  crowd  to  listen,  including  the  Emperor 
Friedrieb  III.  and  many  notable  penone  in  bie 

suite  (AffUeiilrilrr,  i.  202).  A  manuscript 
volume  chiefly  treating  of  evoute  in  Ratiabon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  F.  Oefele  (Iterum 
boiearum  msriptar^  1708,  i.  p.  589),  who 
quotes  a  long  passage  from  it  stating  that 
Paumann  excelled  his  conteni|K>raries  in  know- 
ledge of  tbe  organ,  lute,  flute,  and  other  instru- 
ments, that  his  fame  sj)reafl  over  Eurojio,  and 
he  received  many  presents  from  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  III.,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  others. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  practically  the  only 
contemporary  organist  of  note  was  tlie  Florentine 
Antonio  Squarcialupi,  who  died  in  1475. 

Paumann  died  at  Ifunieb  on  Jan.  94,  1478, 
and  was  huried  in  the  Frauenkirrhe,  whcrf  a 
teblet  was  erected  with  the  inscription :  '  Anno 
1473  an  Sanct  Pauli  Bekerungs  Abent  nt  ge- 
atorben  und  hie  begraben,  der  Kunstreichist  aller 
Instniment  und  der  Musics  Meiater,  Conrad 
Paumann  Rittcr,  biirtig  von  Niimberg,  und 
blinter  gebeten,  dem  Oott  Onad.'  An  Italian 
decoratioji  received  from  the  Popo,  entitled 
Paumann  to  be  called  '  Rittcr '  or  knight. 
Virdung,  in  bis  Mtudca  getuLvht,  1511,  attri- 
butes the  invention  of  tiie  lute  teblature  to 
Paumann  :  '  Ich  hore  das  ayn  Blind  m  Niiren- 
berggebom  und  zu  Miinchen  begraben  sei  gewesen, 
hatt  meister  Conrat  von  Niiienberg  gebainen, 
der  zu  sryiMT  zeytt  vor  andcr  iiiHtrumentisten 
gelopt  and  geruraptt  sey  worden.  Der  hatt 
auf  den  kragen  der  ftinff  kore,  und  uff  aiben 
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band*  dii  giuitt  alphftbtt  lulwuii  Mhnibaii, 

unci  als  das  ayn  mall  aom  ist  gcwrscn,  hatt  cr 
v&der  yoa  Tornen  mi  dem  alphabet  au|^faugeii« 
vnd  4i0  Mlb«ii  btiohrtaben  alle  det  «id«ni 
tlph^ta  dupliert,'  etc. 

Martin  Agricola,  a  few  years  lat»'r  in  hin 
J^tsuui  vislrumeniaiiSy  1632,  xxix.,  aiiudes 
■oofBngly  to  tiiit  AlphAbaCiflal  nototioii 

Wcttnr  hah  ich  mich  itianchnial  bi^kumiocrt 

Vn(i  hfynilipfi  liey  iiiir  i«"U»'r  vflrwutulert^ 

I    r  A  !  I'tiiiln'l  1  -rl  I'-ii  'Vjitiul,!'  Ill  ir 

Dm  ihrc  Tabcltbur  arfuadta  tey 
InU  war,  m)  laa  ichs  aucb  blelb^  Aabey, 
Von  eUa  Latttanaohlagw  blind  gebora 


JkaA  jnakea  meny  at  the  ezpeuM  of  tha  Uiiid 
nu  tijuig  to  lead  tha  blind  t 


DtamUalBlilteMrdaBaDdern  fBiH 
8o  wicdai  da  tiaida  nvm  geapiiret. 

(S«a  also  Waaielewski,  Oach.  cUr  Instrummial- 
mutikim  Xri.  JaML  1878,  p.  37.) 

A  few  of  Paumann'fl  compnsitinna  are  still 
in  exiatenoe.    A  three -part  aong,  to  the  taxt 

*  Wiplioh  fignr/  ia  in  fha  Manibh  Royal  lAhnry, 
Mus.  MS.  3232,  date  about  Mfil  ;  it  wfis  pub- 
lished by  Eitner  in  Ikta  aUuUch^  Lied^  1880,  ii. 
p.  161.  In  the  same  tibraiy  the  Ifith-oentury 
manuscript,  known  as  the  BoxhcimarOlgaUmch, 
Mus  MS.  37*25,  contains  three  organ  pieoes  by 
PauiuauD,  printed  by  £itner  in  M<mai$h0e, 
1886,  p.  83,  and  agidB  in  1888,  JMIafw,  pp. 

67-S,  filial  7^.     The  most  important  wtirk,  the 

*  Fundamentum  organisandi  majjiatri  Conradi 
Panmanni  eedi  da  Nuranbaiga  anno  1452/ 
acquired  by  the  Wemigcrode  grifl.  BibljiOihek 
in  1858,  is  written  in  the  German  organ-tabla- 
ture  by  a  Nuremberg  scribe,  and  bound  in  one 
vulttiiMiidlli  tha  iwnniwript  called  tiieLoeheimer 

Liederburh.  Thr  orcnrrrnrr?  of  the  organ  alplia 
batioal  tablature  in  this  manuscript  is  of  even 
aailiardatalliaa  ito  fitatappsaiaiioain  print,  in 
Axnold  Schlick's  'Tabulaturen  etlicher  lobge- 
sang,'  puhlished  at  Mainz  in  ir»l  '2.  Th(>  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  aimiile  organ  music  m  two-part 
writing  by  Pannann,  are  obviously  only  pre- 
liminary exercises  for  those  learning  to  play  the 
organ ;  they  are  followed  by  a  short  Latin 
tnatiaa on  mauonl  ntislo  i%D«d  * W.  da  8a' 
(Walter  de  Salice) ;  compositions  by  G.  t. 
Putenheim  ;  n  thrf«--pArt  sonc  hy  Wilh.  Legnint, 
one  by  Pauiugartuer,  and  three  Preludes  added 
to  tho  manoaoript  in  1466.  The  music,  tran- 
scribed hy  F.  W.  Arnold  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  published  with  his  sohoUrly  aooonnt 
of  tha  whole  mamttorfpt  in  Gbryamder^a  Mkr- 
Moftsr,  1867,  ii.,  revised  and  edited  by  H.  BcUer- 
mann.  The  int^^reat  of  the  orf^nn  music  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  la  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  inatrnmental  aompoiitlon ;  tha  diiBeolty  of 
getting  away  from  the  forms  of  vocal  composi- 
tion waa  oonsiderable,  for  it  wsa  at  first  soaroely 
vsaUaed  thatan  antiraly  new  line  naat  be  atntflk 


out    And  technical  laaenw  maa  ao  Utlla 

di'vilnped  that  elaborate  oontrajnintil  f^pvi^i-s 
were  out  of  the  (question.  Simple  a«  th«y  are, 
thaae  ewly  aflbrla  are  of  the  greateet  ▼nine  ta 
the  musical  historian,  they  form  the  ground- 
work on  which  so  mnoh  waa  to  be  built  in  tha 
years  to  coiue.  c  a. 

PAUR,  Emil,  bom  at  Cnraawita,  BukoTina, 
August  29,  1855,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  tha  director  of  a  minioal  society  ;  at 
eight  yeara  old  he  played  tfie  vioUB  and  piaaa 
in  public,  and  in  1866  entered  the  Vienna 
Conservatorium  under  Deasoff  for  composition, 
and  Hellmesbeiger  for  violin.  He  became  a 
member  of  tha  aaut-anhsetra  as  violinist,  in 
1870.  His  career  as  a  conHtirtor  b^gan  at 
Cassol  in  1876  ;  ho  was  next  at  Kunjgahwg, 
and  in  1880  waa  appointed  Ibat  eoort  oapaH- 
meister  and  conductor  of  the  subscript  ion  concerts 
at  Mannheim  ;  in  1891  he  was  made  conductor 
at  the  Leipzig  Stadttheatar,  and  in  189S  went  to 
America,  succeeding  Kikisch  aa  conductor  of  liM 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  oonduotor  of  the  New  York  I'iulhanuonio 
Gonearta  in  sooceasion  to  Anton  Seidl,  and  in 
1899  became  Director  of  tht>  National  Con- 
serratory  in  New  York.  In  1903  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  has  oondnetedaonearts  in  Madrid 
as  well  as  in  Berlin.  In  1800  ha  vudtcd  fi^g* 
land,  conductingGcrmanoperaatCorent  Garden, 
and  he  conducted  one  of  the  i^ueen'a  Hail 
Symphony  Oonoerts  in  Ifovamber  1008.  Bia> 

mann  an  l  Rikor's  THdionaries,  ete.)  M. 

PAUSE  (ItaL  Fcrmata ;  Fr.  PoirU  ftorgut ; 
which  last  haa  an  equivocal  meaning,  aa  it  alao 
signifiea  what  we  call  '  pedal  point  ^  A  tem- 
jwrary  cessation  of  the  time  of  the  movement, 
ezpTMaed  by  the  sign  ^  placed  over  a  not«  or  a 
reat    If  the  panaa  ia  ofar  a  note,  it  dgnifiaa 

thrit  tlm  nntr-  is  to  hf<  prolonged  ftt  the  pleasure 
of  the  performer,  or  conductor  ;  if  over  a  teet* 
tha  aoand,  aa  well  aa  tha  tiiae,  mnat  atop. 
The  judicious  use  of  patUMa  b  one  of  tSia  uoat 
striking  effects  at  the  command  of  a  compose. 
Handel  often  introduces  a  pause  with  prodigious 
eifeot  before  tha  hwt  phreaa  of  a  dioma,  aa  in 
'Tlien  round  about  the  starry  throne,*  and 
many  another  case.  One  special  oae  of  the 
pause,  no  doubt,  had  ite  origin  in  the  pnotkil 
difficulty  of  getting  a  congregation  to  finidi 
e<ich  line  of  a  chorale- tune  together ;  the  organist 
must  make  a  pause  at  the  eud  of  every  line, 
and  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space,  interlodea 
^vrrn  inserted  between  tliu  lines,  which  interludes 
became  gradually  more  and  more  impcutaat, 
until,  as  in  many  af  Baoli*a  aantetae,  tiie  mm- 
broidery  upon  the  chorala*tana  reaches  the  very 
height  of  .snhlimitv.  Beethoven  had  a  peculiarly 
efleotive  way  oi  introducing  i>au»ea  iu  the  first 
giving  out  of  tiia  prineipal  subject  of  tiia  SMVPa- 
mcnt,  and  so  giving  a  feeling  of  <«n<^pense,  aa 
in  the  first  moveroeat  of  the  Symphony  Noi.  5 
in  0  minor,  tha  baginning  of  Ilia  laat ! 
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of  the  Pianoforte  Trio,  op.  70,  No.  1,  etc. 
Puuea  at  the  end  of  a  movement,  over  a  rest, 
or  evoi  OTtr  *  nkat  bar,  are  intended  to  give 
•  short  liwathiiig-Bpaca  bdSm  going  on  to  the 
Beit  movement.  They  are  then  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  direction  'attaoca'  [for  which 
ne  vol.  L  p.  126].  'FImmo'  fa  tho  titlo  of 
the  last  but  one  of  the  pieces  in  Schumann's 
'Camaval,'  and  is  an  excerpt  of  twenty-aeven 
bars  long  from  the  Prtembnie  to  the  whole, 
acting  aa  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  '  Marche  dea 
Davidshiindler  contre  lea  Philistins.'  'Pause' 
is  also  the  title  of  a  fine  song  in  Sohuberfe'a 
'Sobiteo  MflUeriB.'  M. 

PAVAN,  PA  VANE,  or  PAVIN,  a  slow  and 
aolenm  dance,  very  popular  in  the  16th  and  17th 
oentoriea.  The  name,  derived  from  '  Padovaua, '  * 
poiati  to  an  Italfaa  origin,  although*  it  fa 
generally  said  to  have  come  from  Spain,  owing 
to  ita  iMnialari^  in  that  coontiy.    The  Spanish 
FlKvaii,  Bovovor,  una  a  Tarfatfan  of  tha  origiDal 
dance.    According  to  some  aathoritfaa,  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  patfi,  owing  to  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  peacock's  tail,  caused 
by  the  lobae  and  oloaka  worn  by  tha  dancers, 
as  they  swept  out  in  the  stately  figures  of  the 
danoe.    Several  good  desoriptiona  of  the  Pavan 
ha-re  ooma  down  to  na.    Babdafa*  tdb  ua 
that  it  was  one  of  the  180  dances  performed 
at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Lanternois  on 
the  visit  of  Pantagruei  and  his  companions ; 
Tabonrot,  in  hfa  OwHrfuffWfjMs,  aaya  Uiat  In 
his  time,  Pa  vans  were  still  popular,  although 
not  aa  much  danced  aa  formerly.'   At  state 
balls  tha  daaoai*  wota  tiiair  long  robes,  caps, 
and  swords,  and  the  muslo  WW  performed  by 
sackbuts  and  oboes.    In  masquerades,  Pavans 
were  played  as  processional  music,  and  were 
aimilnrly  need  at  weddings  and  religiooa  oara* 
monies.    Like  all  early  d  nu  ps,  the  Pavan  was 
originally  sung  as  well  as  danced,  and  Tabonrot 
the  following  eiampla  for  four  Tofaea, 
MocMnpanied  tim^iODt  ty  tiha  dmm  on  one 

Pauane  i  qHOtre  porNciu 


^^^^^^^ 

Sri*H  111  UaM         n  '  9   mo  '  U  ■  m 


t  In  th»  Cambrida*  Unlvwatty  UteMfy  ii •  M.  vataiM  «(  aln 
I  (in  Luto  TM»Ut«ir«|  hy  DovUad  aai  nMtaMb  IB  vMdl 
'  radoTmn*  ttr  U  MlUncaa,' 

•  ^tmiitUifTwt.  Rk.  T  .  piihll>h««1  1963. 


t; 


•  Tb«  tr*t>U  ■iDf*  D.  ih«  alto  W. 

Sir  John  Davies,  in  hfa  OrcheUra  (1606)  has 
the  feUowiog  eariooa  verasa,  in  whieh  tha 

motions  of  the  son  and  the  moon  are  oomparad 

to  dancers  of  Pavans  and  Galliards : — 

For  th«t  brmue  8unn«  Die  Fattier  or  the  '. 
Doth  loue  this  Earth,  the  Mothsr  oflliaNf 
And  like  a  reuellour  in  rich  array, 
Doth  daunce  his  KaHlard  in  hiii  Ictimian'*  Hight, 
Both  beck,  and  forth,  and  aidewaieit,  paaiuug  light. 

Who  doth  not  see  the  saeemues  of  the  Meooe, 
Which  thfrtesBe  ttoMs  dm  danneeth  eatiy  fsanf 
And  enda  h«r  paithie  IhlfteeBe  Miass  •ssoooe 

Aa  doth  her  brother. 

There  are  nnmerous  specimens  extant  of  Pavana 
by  inatramoBtal  eompoeers  of  the  16tli  and  17th 

centuries,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  Pavan 
ia  followed  by  a  Oalliard,  tlie  two  thus  antici- 
pating the  Saraband  and  Gigue  of  the  later 
Suite.  Tlraa  Morlay  (IMralHeNM,  But  S), 
after  speaking  of  Fanta.«!ir8,  says,  •  The  next 
in  gnuiity  and  ooodnea  vnto  thfa  fa  called  a 
panane,  a  kind  or  itaida  Bnuidta^  osdainad  ftr 
grane  daoneing,  and  moat  oommonlie  made  of 
three  straines,  whereof  euerie  straine  ia  plaid  or 
sung  twice,  a  strains  they  make  to  containe  8, 
12,  or  Ig  aemibreafla  aa  they  lial,  yet  kmtPt 
then  eight  I  haue  not  scene  in  any  jwiuan.  .  .  . 
After  euery  pauan  we  vsually  set  a  gal  Hard,' 
And  Butler  (PrinHpUs  of  Musie^  1686),  8|)eak- 
ing  of  the  Doric  mode,  baa  the  following:—- 
'  Of  this  8<»rt  are  T'avins,  invented  for  a  slow 
and  soft  kind  of  Dancing,  altogether  in  duple 
Proportion.  Unto  whieh  are  ftamed  Galliaida 
for  more  quick  and  nimble  motion,  always  in 
triple  proportion,  and  therefore  the  triple  is  oft 
called  Galliard  time  and  the  duple,  Pavin>time.' 
Amongst  the  beat  known  of  these  forerunners 
of  the  Suite,  we  may  mention  John  Dowland's 
'  Lachrymae  or  Scauen  Teares,  figured  in  seauen 

and  •l«(miic«  of  th<t  KuKHiih  miuie  ot  hi*  dar,  iiiak«  oarUralar 
mrntl'in  nf  the  Pk^tn.  >^MIn«  thkt  Um  «wd  'Ikvaa' fa aothioa 

riM'  tt»l.  thr  1  Uhiii.  '  I'-L.  1  '     lie  al 

otXfta  OkU  UkdT  JPaaaouacuua,  i*avatu. 
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pAsaionate  Pauans  with  diuera  otiier  FmbmMi 

Galliards,  and  Ahnriii  ls '  (1H05);  and  Joluuui 
Ghro'a  30  Pavans  aud  GalluurUtf  '  nach  teutaofaCT 
art  gewtiet'  (1604).  For  snother  dflaoription 
of  the  dance  see  Bishop  Earle's  Mieroeoamo- 
grapfn'e,  c<!.  l«y  BHhs  (N'area's  OUmary). 

The  Spatudli  I'avuu,  a  variety  of  the  original 
dance  which  came  from  Spain  (wbm  it  wm 
calli-d  the  Orand  Danoe),  was  of  a  more  elaborate 
cliaracter  than  the  originaL  Judging  from  the 
frsqiwDt  ooeomiDM  ST  iti  idr  in  *  early 
English  Lute  and  Tirginal  Bookiy  it  must 
have  become  v.>ry  }>opnlar  in  England.'  The 
following  hi  the  tune  which  Tabourot  gives  for 
it :  it  is  not  the  same  M  tluit  wUdi  Ift  found 
in  the  EngUah  booka. 


W.  B.  H. 

PAXTON,  Si  F.i'HEK,  a  compoasr  of  vocal 
music,  horn  in  London  1735,  was  a  pupil  of 
W.  Savuge,  produced  several  graceful  and 
elegant  glees,  nin*  of  whiob,  with  two  oatohaa, 
are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  The  Catch 
Club  awarded  him  pri/ea  for  the  following  glees  : 
*How  sweet,  how  freah,'  1779  ;  'Round  the 
hapless  Andre's  urn,'  1781  ;  '  Blest  Power,' 
1784  ;  and  'Come,  O  come,'  1785  ;  ami  for  a 
oatoh,  'Ye  Muaes^  inspire  me/  1783.  He 
pabliahad  *  A  OoUeetioii  of  two  Songs,  01ee« 
and  two  Catches, '  and  '  A  Collection  of  Glees. ' 
Two  masses  by  him  are  printed  in  Wehbe's 
Collection.  Uo  died  August  18,  1787,  aged 
flf^'two,  and  WM  buried  in  St.  Pmmvm  old 
diurchyard. 

His  brother,  Willi Aic,  bom  1737,  was  a 
Tiolonoelliet,  wbo  oompoeed  oemil  lets  of 
solos  and  duets  for  his  instrument.  He  gaintnl 
prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  two  canons.  '  n 
Lord  iu  Thee,'  177d,  and  'O  Israel,  tnuit  m 
the  Iiord,'  1780.  Elia  glee,  *  Breathe  soft,  ye 
winde,'  wm  for  long  «  CiTOiurite.  He  died  in 
1781.  w.  H.  u. 

PATNE,  Edwabd  Johv,  a  talented 
amateur  musician  and  writer  upon  musical 
Bubjccts,  and  historian,  known  to  rea<Iers  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  and  the  two 
fint  volomee  of  the  preoent  edition  by  his 
initials  K.  J.  P.  Rorn  1844  ;  died  1904.  By 
profession  a  barriater-at-law,  he  became  in  1888 
Recorder  of  High  VS'ycombe,  hia  native  town. 
Educated  at  High  Wycombe  Grammar  School 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (1867).  Took  a 
first-lass  in  1871  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
ITnivenity  College  in  1878.   He  wm  widely 

iiulzMjrvnda  Dmu  LoadMUjro.' 


known  m  a  historian,  and  contributed  the 

opening  chapter?  to  thp  f^ninhrid^r  .\fodrm 
HiMory.  His  best-known  works  were  (1)  A 
Biatory ^Bmtftm Oohmim ;  (2)7^^  Voyagesof 
Elizabethan  Seamen  to  America  ;  (3)  HiMary  of 
the  New  W^orld  calM  Arrwrica.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  re-intro- 
dnoed  the  study  of  the  old  viols,  and  was  an 

n'^cYimplinhed  p'-rformfr  on  th'-  da  gaiiiba, 
and  viole  d  amour.  >ie  was  hrst  Preeidient  of 
tiie  Cremona  Soeiety  ( 1 8  89),  and  oontribated  an 
erudite  paper  on  '"The  Viol  da  Gamba*  to  the 
Proeeediwp  of  fh^  Musical  Aisoriniimi  (March  ?, 
1889).  In  Ina  later  years  he  suffered  mucn 
from  ill-health,  and  was  found  drawned  in  the 
Canal  at  Wendorer,  Deo.  24,  1904.  [See 
Times,  Dec  28,  19041  s.  h>a. 

PBABODT  OONOSBTS,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coneenratmy  of  Music  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Be- 
ginning in  1865,  eight  concerts  were  given 
every  season,  each  b^g  preoaded  bj  a  pabKe 
rrh- ;ir??,i!.  the  director  of  the  Conservatory 
olhoiatiug  as  conductor.  The  programmes  have 
made 


np  of  symphonies,  suites,  overtures, 
oonoertoa,  and  vocal  solos,  nearly  everything 

]>r5«<>nt^  being  classic  in  9tv]f\  Many  im 
portaut  compositions  have  been  performed  for 
llie  fint  time  in  Amerlea  in  ttie  ooone  ef 
these  concerts.  Under  Asgcr  Hainerik'a  dire  • 
tion  (since  1871)  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  ptodnction  of  works  by  American, 
English,  and  Scandinavian  composers.  The 
orchestra  has  generally  incluHf  i  fifty  m\isn  i.^ns 
The  instttation  elioiteii  the  warm  approbaUou 
of  Von  Bmow  (1876.76)  fior  its  exceptionally 

fine  ]ii-frij:-nianr<v.S.  F.  H.  J. 

PEACE,  Albkkt  Listsk,  Mus.D.,  bom  .fan. 
26,  1844,  is  a  native  of  Huddersfield.  He 
exhibited  in  his  childhood  preooetty  baidfy 

eTrppiif^r]  hv  that  of  Cr  )trh  or  even  Mo/Jirt  ; 
uamuig  with  unerring  accuracy  individual  notes 
and  oombinations  of  notea  when  aonnded,  befoie 
attaining  his  fifth  year.  At  the  age  of  nine 
hf^.  wm  ap[iointed  organist  of  the  parish  church 
ui  Ilulmtirth,  and  Bubset^uentiy  of  other  churches 
in  tiiat  neighbourhood.  In  1868,  at  the  age  of 
twejity-one,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  to  fH!  th* 
otfioe  of  oiganist  to  Trinity  Cougre^tional 
ohnieh,  and  soon  afterwards,  along  with  other 
posts,  that  of  organist  to  the  University.  T: 
1870  he  graduated  as  Bachelor,  and  in  lS7i 
as  Doctor  of  Music  iu  the  University  of  Oxford. 
[In  1879  he  WMappcdnted  toGlasgowGathedraL 
Ho  became  organist  of  St.  Ceorge's  ITall,  Liver- 
pool, in  suocessiott  to  W.  T.  Best,  in  January 
1897.] 

Dr.  Peace  is  one  of  a  school  of  organists 
which  came  into  existence  in  this  country  nnly 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  oentury,  and 
whieh  may  be  said  to  owe  tiiat  exietMioe  Is 

S.  S.  "Wesley.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic 
may  be  said  to  be  the  employment  of  the  leet 
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at  a  third  hand^  ooncurrentlj  with  th«  ezteiuuon 
of  fhs  iMdal-bowd  downwwdt,  from  O  to  C 

below  it,  and  also  upwards,  to  the  £  or  F,  two 
octaves  and  a  thinl  or  fourth  above  it.  This 
extcQsioa  enableii  the  performer  to  lay  out 
harmonies  after  the  manner  of  the  '  homonio 
chord,'  in  wf'.irli  the  largest  intervals  are  found 
tMtween  the  lowest  notes.  More  than  thia,  it 
his  bought  witiiin  his  MMh,  wlut  on  the  old 
6  psdal-bOMfd  «m  obviously  outside  it,  the 
organ  oompw^itionM  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  school. 
Seventy  years  ago,  or  even  later,  there  were 
probsUy  not  ludf^Mlomi  RngHthmim  who  oonld 

have  playf'fi  one  of  the  Organ  Fugues  of  that 
great  master ;  certainly  there  were  not  as  many 
vgutM  on  wUdi  Hmj  oonld  hftTe  be«n  played. 
Dr.  Peace's  mechanical  powers  onnUo  him  not 

merely  to  deal  with  everything  as  yet  written 
expressly  for  his  instrument^  but  to  realise 
upon  it  oompooitioiM  dedgnod  Ibr  all  tlw  oom- 
hinations  of  the  modem  orchestra.  His  jmh- 
lished  compositions  include  anthems,  services, 
nad  organ  works,  a  setting  of  Psalm  138  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  orohtotm ;  and  »  OMitnt»  *  St. 
John  the  Baptist.'  j.  H. 

PEARCfi,  JossFH,  jua.,  ostensible  aaUior  of 
»  Qsofbl  Btdo  luuidbook  ontitlod  'Violina  «nd 
Violin  Makers'  (London,  1866),  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  late 
Charles  Reade.  It  contains  an  alphabetical 
lilt  of  vioBn-makers,  short  chapters  on  how 
makers,  also  on  the  'Amati  family'  ;  'Stradi- 
variusy'  *  Goanierius,'  the  '  Tyrolese  makers ' ; 
'Jsoolma  Stdnsr';  and  an  eaoeUent  HtUo 
fssAy  on  'Why  are  certain  violins  of  more 
value  than  others  V — Heron-Allen,  De  Fidieulia 
Bibliographia ;  Matthew,  The  LiUraturt  of 
Ifusir  ;  Vidal,  Lcs  I riatrununta  A archet.    K.  H-A. 

P£ABSALL,  Robert  LrcAH  (ok),  bom  at 
^ifton,  March  14,  1795,  of  an  old  family, 
triginally  of  &l«oo««n,  WoTOSStenhiiO,  and 

I  on  of  Horsley,  Staffordshire.  He  wsa  pri- 
•  atcly  educated  for  the  bar,  and  %vas  called  in 
1821,  going  on  tho  western  circuit  for  four 
ream.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  wrote  a 
antata,  '  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  wliich 
vas  privately  printed  ;  and  in  1817  he  married 
%  Miss  Hobday.  In  1825,  being  abroad  for 
ho  benefit  of  his  health,  he  settled  at  Mainz 
jid  studied  music  under  Josef  Panny,  remain - 
og  there  until  1829,  when  he  returned  for  a 
'ear  to  England,  staying  at  bis  property,  Wills- 
jtidj^e  in  Gloucestershire.  At  the  cxpiTvitii  n  of 
hat  time  he  removed  once  more  to  Ucrtnany, 
f  hero  he  liTod  atOarismbe  for  a  time,  diligently 
ompoaiiiir-  There  be  wrote  a  little  *  ballet 
pfra '  which  was  never  performed ;  some 
horusea  from  it  were  published  by  Week^ 
:  Go.  His  opb  I,  'Hisersre  mei,  Domine,' 
•as  jiublishod  by  Schott  of  Main/,  about  1  ^'SO  ; 
he  fact  that  it  is  a  'canon  iier^wtuus  a  3  voci- 
ua  in  hypodiatesttron  et  hypodiapaaon '  shows 
'aaX  eT«n  in  these  sarly  days  the  ingenititiM 


of  the  older  music  had  a  special  attraction  for 
him.   Tbe  compositions  between  this  and  an 

overture  to  Mad)eth,  with  the  witches'  chorus, 
the  parts  of  which  appeared  as  op.  2r>  in  1839, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  published  (with  the 
OKoeplion  of  op,  7  »  Qnudoala  a  5,  1885,  and 
op.  8  an  '  Avf  varum*  a  4,  1835),  and  the 
system  of  numbering  his  oompoeitions  seems  to 
bave  been  given  np  after  tbis.  He  moved  from 
place  to  place  on  the  oontintnt,  studying  suc- 
cessively at  Munich  with  Ciuh|  ar  £tt,  and  at 
Vienna.  In  1886,  while  on  a  visit  to  England, 
be  made  a  more  intimate  aoqoaintanoe  with 
thp  musir  of  thfj  English  madrigalian  school, 
mainly  through  the  agenq^  of  the  Bristol 
Madrigal  Society.  To  iSiB  stifle  be  benoefottil 
was  chiefly  attached  for  fbe  lemainder  of  his 
life,  although  he  wrote  several  atttin^  of 
psalms,  ^8th,  77th,  and  67th),  a  liequiem 
mass,  a  *Pange  lingua*  ibr  three  female  volaflt  . 
(published  1857);  the  ofTirr  nf  Tenrbme  (in 
the  library  of  the  Oesellsohaft  fur  Mu^ikfor> 
schung,  Berlin),  two  settings  of  *  Salve  Regina,' 
and  other  com])ositions  for  the  Roman  Catholio 
churcli,  wlii.  h  he  joined  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  Anglican  Church 
muaie,  and  wrote  a  number  of  frarln  for  Its 
service.  A  collection  of  his  sacred  compos! 
tions,  edited  by  T.  Trimnell,  was  published 
about  1880.  In  1887  he  sold  his  property  in 
England,  and  in  1842  bought  the  castle  of 
Warten'^<"e  oti  the  La  Ire  nf  f  instance.  Here 
he  appended  the  *  de '  to  his  name,  and  enjoyed 
interooofse  intb  many  distinguished  people. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  August  5,  and  was 

buried  in  a  vault  at  Wartensee. 

His  published  part -songs  and  madrigals 
number  about  sixty,  and  include  a  remarkiyble 
number  of  works  whirli  wiW  n  maia  as  long  as 
uiuMxx>mpanied  singing  is  practised.  He  under- 
stood the  madrigal  form  thoroughly,  bnt  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  strict  rules  practised 
in  the  Elizabethan  period  ;  his  works  arc  no 
mere  curiosities  of  a  bastard  archa'olt^,  but 
living  creations  of  art,  full  of  fire,  nobility  of 
t^iniii^'ht,  high  imagination,  and  sjih-ndid  vocal 
sonority,  tiuch  thinss  as  'Great  God  of  Love,' 
'Lay  a  Oarbmd,'  and  'Light  of  my  Soul,'  are 
real  masterpieces  in  a  form  that  h&s  seldom 
lieen  successfully  employed  in  modern  times  ; 
his  part-songs,  'The  Hardy  Norseman,'  and 
'  0  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  frse,'  are  known 
and  delighted  in  by  every  choral  society  in  the 
country ;  and  tho  noble  choral  ballad  '  Hir 
Fstxii^  Spans,*  in  ten  parts,  is  a  trfnmphantly 
suoosssfnl  adaptation  of  the  part-song  form  tO 
the  requirements  of  a  narrative  in  which  eager 
intensity  and  hurry  have  to  be  depitted. 
Ftenall  edited  a  «-psrt  'Magnifloat  '  by  Lasso 
about  and  was  part- editor  of  the  old 

hymn-book  of  St.  Gall,  publislied  in  1868 
under  the  title  ol^  '  KatiioliscAus  Oesai^bndk 
sum  Gebraoeb  b«i  dem  dffentliohen  Gottes* 
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dienste.'  He  wh  a  skilful  draughtsman  and 
had  ooiuidsnlil*  Utanry  fiwOity;  Iw  oon- 

tributed  in  early  days  to  m&gazinea  in  England, 
and  made  translations  of  Faiut  and  fVUhdm 
Tellf  ih&  latter  being  published  in  1820,  He 
wrote  111H17  of  Ue  own  words  for  madrigals. 
A  great  nurnVr  of  intere^^tint;  treatisea  and 
oompotitions  of  ditferent  kiuds  are  still  in  MS. 
At  MiMiadeIn,  YleoiM,  the  Bojal  College  of 
Music,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Barclay 
Squire. — Ditl.  of  Sat.  Biog.,  MmieoU  Herald^ 
August  1006,  the  Sammdb&nde  of  the  Int. 
Muj.  <h3.  for  1907»  etc  m. 

PEARSON,  WiLMAM,  a  noUble  printer,  who 
made  many  improvements  in  miisical  typo* 
gra])hy,  and  euried  Ueptinttmll*f  improTwiienta 
in  the  'tied  note'  to  a  greater  perfection. 
John  Heptinstall  was  the  first  printer  in  Eng- 
land to  unite  (in  movable  type)  the  tails  of 
qoftrerH  and  semiquavers,  and  to  make  t)io 
notes  with  round  heads  insteafl  of  tli  •  former 
lozenge-shaped  ones  ;  this  was  about  1600. 

Eight  or  nlM  ymn  later  WflUum  Ptanon 
appears  to  hare  set  up  in  business  as  a  nuuio- 
printer,  and  to  have  introduced  further  im- 
provements on  movable  music  type.  Several 
irarlu  of  his  are  dated  1699,  one  being  '  Twelve 
How  Snnp? '  Dr.  Hhiw  and  Dr.  Turner,  aa 
tho  title-page  informs  us,  issued  'ohietly  to 
•Booorage  WIUiMii  pMfMvi't  K«ir  London 
Character,'  1699,  folio.  In  1700  fbUoWwl 
the  important  and  exoellontly  printed  work, 
Blow's  'Amphion  Anglicus.'  Pearson's  print* 
Ing-ollloe  wot  ot  first  in  Alder^atO  Btreot, 
'nr^rt  the  Rare  and  Feathrrs'  ,  but  in  1700 
his  imprint  changes  to  fied  Cross  Alley, 
Jewin  Street.  In  1724  it  \m  'otot  ogunst 
Wright's  Cotfoe  Home,  in  Aldersgate  Street.* 
As  th  :^  ■  aidrcMCs  are  in  cIom  proximity,  one 
may  indicate  Pearson's  house,  and  the  other 
bis  printing-offloe.  Shortly  after  Hio  dsafh 
of  Henry  Playford,  circa  1706,  ho,  with  .Inhn 
Young,  suooeeded  to  the  copyright  (probably 
after  Cullen)  of  such  of  the  Plaj^ord  pubhoi- 
tions  as  were  continued.  These  include  '  The 
Dancing- Master,'  and  Playford'H  IiUroducl inn 
to  the  Hkill  dff  Music,  Simpeon's  Compendium 
^  PnuMeatt  Musiek,  'Orpheu  Brittnnieiit,' 
'  Harmonia  Sacra,'  and  Playford'.s  '  Whole  Book 
of  Psalms,'  'The  Divine  Companion,'  and  others. 
He  also  published,  in  folio,  Baasani's  'Harmonia 
Feetiva,'  op.  8  and  op.  18,  tho  fint  English 
publication  of  the  I  nok,  which  Hawkins  rentes 
obont  17:^6.  Pearson  was  the  principal  pnuter 
and  pabliriier  of  tiio  many  ootovo  peelnioboolci 
which  were  issued  at  this  time.  So  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware  no  engraved  work  bears 
his  imprint.  In  1736  he  was  suooeeded  by  A. 
FaaiMii,  who  noy  bo  pnmnad  to  bo  oithor  hb 
widow  or  his  son. 

A.  Pearson  continued  the  businesa  only  for 
o  short  time,  printing  and  publishing  such 
woflBt  m:  IkntWo  *Oonipfata  Molodj  or  tho 


Harmony  of  Sion,'  17ft6 ;  '  Heaven  vpra 
the  brtfa,'  17S8,  by  tho  mbo  oirthor ;  Grosn'e 

'Book  of  Psalmoiy,'  1738,  etc.  The  first 
Wetleyan  Tune  book.  '  A  Collection  of  TWs 
•a  thif  are  eommonly  sung  at  tto  Fovndry/ 
1742,  also  was  printed  by  A.  Pearson,  and  this 
is  the  latent  doSo  tho  |«eMnt  wiitsr  can  find 
for  his  work.  F.  S. 

PBOCATK,  Tkmanm,  bom  at  Hfmaart* 
July  15,  1810,  died  there  Jan.  13,  1S74,  an 
excellent  bow-maker  who  maintained  the  quali- 
ties and  excellence  traditional  in  the  work  of 
Francois  Tourte.  Son  of  a  barber,  he  euly 
forsook  the  pitemal  profession,  and  adopted 
the  vouatioa  ol  tiddle- maker.  In  1826  Francois 
VniUaanie  ant  him  to  Flub,  to  hie  hroCiMr 
Jean  Baptiste,  under  whose  guidance  he  de- 
velofwd  his  suyierior  gift  as  a  maker  of  bows. 
After  the  death  of  Francois  Lujiot  in  1837, 
PeccAte  left  Yuillaume,  and  oet  np  an  indepen- 
(I'  lit  hiisiri'-'.^s  at  Lupot's  vacAted  workshop,  18 
Hue  d'Angivillien.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
MireooQfti  whMO  ho  oontimied  'worfcinip  vntil 
bis  death.  He  occasionally  stamped  his  liowi^ 
l»nt  more  frequfntly  left  them  unmarke^l  :  a 
habit  which  has  caused  his  l>ows  to  be  contused 
with  tiiow  <rf  a  modem  French  maker  of  the 
same  name  but  spelt  •  Pe*"c^ttf.'  P-ccates 
brother,  called  JteeaU  jtumct  also  worked  with 
J.  B.  Ynfllanmo,  hot  hit  pndnetiooa  wiMomaA 
inferior  to  those  of  his  brother  Dominiqu. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1856. — Vidal,  Lcs  /nVm- 
iiunU  d  arehet,  vol.  i.  ;  Saint  Geocge,  The  Bow, 
Strad  Library,  No.  iiL  B.  K-a. 

PECHATSCTIEK,  FrAsrois,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Vieuna,  Jidy  4,  1793,  died 
at  Chrlaruhe,  Sept  IS,  1840,  aoa  of  Fran^ 
PaohatKhAt  a  Yiannaaa  oondnctor  who  wrote 

aevnrftl  operas,  and  some  thirty  Vtall^^ts.  nnd 
who,  as  a  conipoaer  of  dance  music,  was  the 
Strraat  of  faia  opoeh.  Tho  praeocioaa  mnaieal 
aptitude  of  FrriTirni=?  the  younger,  was  culti rated 
by  his  father  at  the  tender  age  of  four,  when 
the  child  began  to  learn  tihe  violin.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  ho  playad  brfore  tho  Imparial 
Court,  and  a  year  later — 1803 — won  gr«at 
suooees  at  two  concerts  at  Prague,  by  his  per- 
formanoa  a  ooooerto  by  Fodor,  aa  Adagio  by 
Rwle,  and  some  variationsof  his  owncomj>o*.ition. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  resumed  his  studies 
with  increased  ardour,  and  became  a  pnpil  of 
Fijrster  in  oomposition.  In  1818  ho  was  ap- 
{>oint«d  T^eader  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  Court 
of  Hanover,  and  in  1824  and  1825  waa  hoaid, 
nlning  aooeeaa  at  many  conoarte  In  dISweot 
German  towns.  In  1827  he  became  direeliR^ 
of  the  music  at  the  court  of  the  drand  Dtikr 
of  Bailcn,  and  appeared  at  a  concert  m  Pan» 
in  1832,  but  was  eclipsed  by  the  ertraordinaiy 
tnli'nt  Paijainni,  who  had  t^krn  the  Parisians 
by  storm,  lie  still  occupied  his  post  at  the 
Badon  ooart  in  1887.  Hia  pabliahod  oaaBpa^ 
tiont  indndo  a  oonoerto  for  Tloliii  and  onhorti^ 
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■om»  PolopiiiM  far  TteHn  nd  cwhwrtgi,  TIiImm 

Yariea,  Rnnfioa,  two  string  qoartets,  and  duos 
ooQcertuits  for  two  Tiolina. — £itner,  QueUett- 
Znikom ;  Hcndol,  Mvtik  Lm. ;  Ohiifce,  Die, 
FiddUrs  ;  F^tis,  Biog.  dts  Mus.    '     x.  h-a. 

PfiCHEURS  DE  PERLES,  LES.  Opera  in 
tiue«  aota,  libretto  by  Comion  and  Cure,  masio 
by  Oeof^w  BiMt;  prodnead  mt  tt«  Thttira 
Lyrique,  Paris.  Sept.  29,  1863  ;  at  Oofiat 
Garden,  as  'Leila,'  April  22,  1887,  and  ai 
■«I  PMoatori  di  Perle/  May  18.  1880.  M. 

PECK,  James,  a  London  music-engraver  and 
publisher,  priiiripnlly  of  sacred  music.  He  was 
at  Westrooriaud  i^uUdings,  in  Aiden^te  Street, 
eirm  1800,  tad  ftt  4/  Loanttaid  Stnet,  in  1808- 
nnd  here  he  remained  for  over  twenty 
years,  i-'rom  this  last-named  address  most  of 
his  pablioationa  ware  issned.  In  Dec  1824  he 
had  Twmtlj  removed  to  52  Paternoster  Row. 
He  engraved  and  published  both  on  own 
behalf,  and  on  that  of  individual  ootujH>M«nt, 
great  mmibets  of  PkalmodieB,  and  books  of 
hymn  tune*  for  the  "Wcsloyan  body,  b^siiles 
sheet- music  of  a  secular  nature.  In  1850  the 
business  had  come  into  the  hands  of  John  Peck, 
•t  44  Newgate  Street  F.  K. 

FEDA  I  f  froTTi/r/'.T,  'u  font').  Certain apjiliances 
in  the  organ,  |>uuoforte,  and  harp,  worked  hj 

I.  In  the  organ  they  are  keys,  sounding 
notes,  and  played  by  the  ff^'t  inst<>?i<l  of  the 
hands;  and  the  PtDAL-BoAUU  id  the  whole 
breadth  or  range  of  such  keys.  [According  to 
R.  Srfilrrht  ',  jx-^iJals  Were  invented  by  Ludwig 
van  Vaeiboke  of  Brabant,  about  i;i06.  In 
Ekigtand  pedals  Nsm  not  to  have  been  intnNlnoed 
nntil  1785,  when  Snetzler  employed  them  in  the 
Ocrman  Lutheran  Cha{)el,  London,  w.  h.o.  r.] 
The  hrst  English  pedals  were  made  (in  the 
iratds  of  an  old  treatise)  to  '  drag  down '  the 
mann:il  :  nid  tin  lowest  p«dal  was  always 
placed  exactly  below  the  lowest  manual  key. 
And  «•,  in  the  oigana  of  the  time,  the  mann^ 
of  one  would  descend  to  GO  with  short  octaves, 
of  A  .i.^oond  to  the  same  note  with  long  octaves, 
of  a  third  to  FFF,  of  a  fourth  to  CCC,  while 
thoM  of*  fllUi  wonM  atop  at  the  orthndoz  OC 
key  ;  and  as  nn<^  nrcnin  would  have  nn  oi  t.ivr' 
of  pedals,  a  second  au  octave  and  a  half,  and  a 
tbtfd  two,  It  was  quite  possible  to  go  to  half  a 
down  organs  in  succession  without  finding  any 
two  with  the  pedals  alike,  either  in  ixwition 
or  approach  towards  efficiency.  The  earliest 
■peehnena,  too,  wore  tooopeiUa,  Ifte  these  at  Hal- 
berstadt  ('inf,-.  pp.  52?  539)  ;  but  after  a  time 
long  pedals,  fitted  in  a  frame,  were  introduced, 
and  called  'German  pedals.'  Modifications  in 
the  form  and  plan  of  the  pedal-board  soon  began 
to  be  made.  Radiating  pedals,  struck  from  a 
centre  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  organ 
■todl,  into  nude  bj  miott  It  Hill,  and  attaehed 
to  the  York  Minster  organ  in  1834.  Concave 
pedals,  slightly  xiaing  at  the  Axtrame  right  and 


kfl  to  nwt  the  shortened  leaoh  of  the  feet^ 

precisely  as  the  plane  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum 
risea  as  it  swings  to  and  fro,  were  introduced 
into  Kigland  by  Schoke  in  1861.  Henry 
Willis  combin«l  the  two  in  his  '  concave  and 
radiating  pedal- boa nJ,'  A  fifth  kind  of  pedal* 
board  consists  of  parallel  pedals,  like  those  first 
dtaeribed,  bnt  wini  the  frontaof  the  abort  keya 

slightly  rarliatTTif^. 

The  compass  almost  universally  adopted  in 
England  for  ihn  pedal-board  extends  from  CCO 
up  to  tenor  F,  thir^  aoteo— octaves. 
Occa.sionally  they  are  carried  up  even  to  G. 
Bach  wrote  twice  up  to  ¥ — in  his  Toccata  in 
tiiat  key— ottoe  np  to  Ff ,  and  two  or  tbrse  timea 

to  E.  Once  he  wrote  down  to  BB,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  a  certain  figure  unaltered.  His 
usual  upward  compass  was  to  tenor  D ;  and 
Mendelnohn  nevor  wrote  hjghar  tiian  that  note 
for  the  pe'lnls. 

The  usual  position  for  the  pedal- board  is 
with  the  eenfen  one  of  llie  lOiree  C  pedals  nnder 
the  '  middle  C '  key  of  the  manuals,  but  in 
instruments  of  recent  date  the  pedals  are  some- 
times placed  centrally.  With  the  position  of 
the  pedals  delined  as  a  starting-point,  and  tJio 
long  pedals  measuring  about  2^  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  diatanoe  of  the  several 
intervals  can  bo  soon  osoertatned.  Tito  two 
breaks  in  each  octave  where  there  are  no  short 
keys—  between  B  and  C,  and  between  E  and  F 
— are  also  excellent  guides  which  are  readily 
available  to  a  practised  tonch.  The  position 
for  tlu>  front  of  the  short  keys  of  the  striiirht 
pedals,  is  in  a  line  with  the  frcmts  of  tiie  short 
keys  of  the  Great  HannaL  With  ladiating 
pedals  this  arran|^ment  is  necessarily  modified. 
Oocosionally  some  other  |>etlal  than  C  is  placed 
under  the  C  of  the  uxuuuals,  to  bring  the  extreme 
upper  pedals  within  more  easy  readb.  This 
disturbs  the  position  of  the  whole  jjednl  nuige 
that  is  in  oonstant  requisition,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  few  notes  that  are  rarely  used. 

CoMPasiTioN  Pedals.  Pedals  placed  aboTo 
the  ix;dal-board  throw  out  or  draw  in  the  stops 
in  groups.  When  they  act  upon  the  wiud  and 
not  npon  the  stops,  they  are  sometimes  ealled 

Ci  nihiTintion  pedals,  aJKl  arf>  practically  the 
same  as  the  '  Ventila '  of  the  old  Uerman  organs, 
and  the  *PMa1«s  des  OomMnnfssms'  of  the 
modem  French  fanilders. 

Swell  Pehat^.  The  treadle,  usually  placed 
to  the  extreme  right,  by  which  the  swell  shutters 
are  opened  or  dosed.  The  pedal  is  lowered  by 
tilt'  pres.sure  of  the  foot,  anrl  raist'd  again  by 
the  weight  of  the  shutters.  In  the  Town  HaU 
organ  at  Boston,  U.S. A.,  built  by  Walcker,  the 
swell  is  opened  by  the  preesure  of  the  toe  and 
rinsed  by  the  jTf'ssnre  of  the  heel ;  and,  what  ia 
most  useful,  remains  in  any  intermediate  position 
in  whidi  the  foot  leaves  it  A  balanced  swell 
pedal  is  now  largely  adopted  in  new  organs,  the 
vertical  shatters  remaining  in  any  poaitioa. 
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Other  pedals,  horsoshne-ahaped  as  well  as  of 
other  forma,  are  aometimea  iutroduced  to  act 
upon  the  manual  and  pedftl-couplera.     K.  J.  h. 

II.  In  the  Pianoforta^  tii*  pedals  are  levers, 
usually  two,'  which  are  pressed  either  to 
diminish  or  to  increaae  and  proiuiig  the  tone 
ofapianofoitB.  Tli«tftrtfMl«ftfbot,tlMpiiaM 
{)cdal,  acts  by  mincing  the  ntnnlwr  of  strings 
struck  by  the  hammers,  or  aoftona  their  impact 
either  by  interposing  ft  ftrip  of  Mt,  or  by 
diminishing  their  length  of  blow.  That  for  tlM 
right  foot,  the  /orte  \\edil,  takes  the  dampers 
out  of  use  altogether,  or  allows  the  pUyer,  by 
jodiaiou  maoagMiMiit  with  the  foot»  to  «•  to 
avoid  confusing  the  sound,  to  augment  and  pro- 
long it  by  innnwring  what  are  oalled  ayinpatiietio 
vifamtioiii,  an  inWhiabfo  Iralp  to  tiie  h&mty  of 
tone  of  the  instrument.  IVluls  were  fint 
adapted  to  the  harpsichonJ,  tiie  right  to  move 
the  swell,  and  the  left  to  relieve  the  hands 
from  the  intemiptkm  of  moTing  atope.  Thia 
'beautiful  invention,'  as  C.  P.  E.  Bach  calls  it 
{renuch,  etc  1762,  2ter  TheU,  p.  245),  was 
ftttrifaoted  by  him  to  *oiir  ombnted  Heir 
Holefeld,'  but  Mace,  in  Jifunek'$  Monument^ 
enables  us  to  claiin  the  invention  for  the 
English  harpsichord  -  maker,  John  Hay  ward, 
ftbont  1670.  The  pedab  were  etteehed  on 
either  side  of  the  stand  upon  which  the  harpsi- 
ohord  rested,  as  they  were  in  tlie  grand  piano- 
forte imtil  1806,  or  vnax  teter.  The  neme  of 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre-disped  (tame  for  the 
pedals  is  not  forthcoming.    Znmpc's  square 

{liano  (1766  and  later)  had  stops  next  to  the 
eft  huid  of  the  player,  to  rftiae  the  dampen 
in  two  divisions.*  Stein's  and  other  German 
jnanos  had  a  lever  to  be  preeaed  by  the  knee. 
[See  po^,  p.  722,  and  Sokdiki.]  Baal  Fkmn 
and  Forte  pedals  first  occur  in  John  Broad- 
wood's  patent  of  November  1783.  The  piano  he 
effected  by  damping  the  strings  near  the  belly- 
bridge  with  a  strip  of  aoft  material  which  be 
called  a  '  sordin  '  or  mute  ;  the  second  by  taking 
away  the  dampers  from  the  strings.  Sebastian 
Erard,  wboeefiret  English  patent  it  dated  1704, 
and  includes  a  soft-fHKial  effect  obtained  by 
means  of  a  shifting  beam,  or  rail,  to  supi>oi't 
the  hammers,  and  so  lessening  the  striking 
distance,  apparently  adopted  a  prinoiple  in  nee 
in  the  German  pianos  of  the  18th  century,  and 
placed  the  strip  of  cloth  between  the  hammers 
and  the  atrings,  an  invention  which  Adolphe 
Adiim,  in  his  "Tutor  for  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
baptized  as  celeMe.  The  Hermans  call  it  ftaut-o 
pedal,  and  Bo.sendoukkr  of  Vienna  re-intro- 
duced it  in  grand  pianofortes  as  a  third  pedal, 
which  ni;iy  l>e  fixed  by  a  notch  when  an  almost 
dumb  instrument  is  required  for  practising. 
The  *ojIeate  pedal'  cannot^  however,  rival  the 


'  PUno  or  Soft  PmU  m.  MM  jrfMh,  Om.  r» 

Hamntugi  ;  Forte  or  Dunp«r  or  BnaUloinf  P«d»l  (Kr.  Oranit 
ptilnlf.  (l^rni.  (Ir  iwi  fntal.  /"nrtrtugl. 
*  Th«  divtaion  of  tbe  rtoinpcn  in  mnd  piMiaa  WM  nteintd  nntU 


.£olian  charm  of  the  shifting  pedal,  first  intn^ 
duced  by  Stein  in  bia  Saitenharmonica,  the 
beauty  of  which  arisee  from  the  vibrmtioina  of 
the  unused  strings  which  are  excited  from  the 
sound  board  ;  and  as  they  have  not  been  jerked 
by  a  h&mmer-blow,  they  sound  with  another 
and  mora  ethereal  Umbrt  than  tliono  whidi 

have  been  struck.  [See  the  writor's  Hisimy  </ 
the  I^aru^orUf  ^  42.1  What  a  hold  this  took 
on  the  imagination  of  BeeUioven  may  bo  mm 
ftoil  the  slow  movement  to  his  fourth  PF. 
Ooncerto  (1807)  and  the  Solo  Sonatas,  opp. 
101,  106,  109,  110,  111,  in  all  of  which  the 
ahiftJng  pedal  playa  a  great  part  It  te  tiui 
quality  of  which  Chopin,  the  great  master  of 
the  refined  use  of  both  itedals,  made  ao  mo^ 
in  hfa  oompoaitiona  and  his  performanoe.  The 
piano  pedal  used  to  be  controlled  in  its  shifting 
by  a  small  stop  or  wedge  in  the  right-hand  key- 
block,  so  that  the  shift  could  be  made  to  either 
two  strin^i  or  one  at  the  diacretion  of  the  player. 
The  Utter  waa  Stein's  '  sj  inctchen,'  the  nn/t 
eorda  or  etfne  Smile  of  BeeUiuvcn,  who  expreased 
the  return  to  the  three  atringa  by  Naeh  enaf 
tia<-A  nuhrere  Saitai,  7\Ute  le  eorde,  or  TuUo  U 
cembalo  (op.  101).  The  one-string  shift  in 
grand  pianofortes  has  been  for  many  jeara 
diaoaided,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  eattra  pedak 
that  jiroduced  an  imitation  of  a  bassoon,  or 
added  a  drum,  a  bell,  etc  The  use  of  the 
otieate  pedal  waa  indicated  fay  Hmnnel  with  a 
special  sign,  thus 

Taming  to  the  /brf*  pedal,  PoUini  invented, 
and  Thalberg,  Henselt,  and  Liazt  carried  to  the 
farthest  limits,  the  relief  of  the  handa  hy  Um 
use  of  it.  Indeed  it  gave  the  pianist  the  equi- 
valent of  a  third  hand  ;  aince  it  was  no  longer 
noeeeaary  to  Und  the  fingem  to  tibe  keys  doiteg 
the  measured  valaea  of  the  notes  ;  but  by  com- 
bining stronger  expreaaed  tone  with  the  use  of 
the  {>edal  a  melody  ooold  he  nude  prominent^ 
while  the  Hngera  were  immedintely  1^  to  teke 
a  share  in  the  an  om]\iniment  or  wh.it  no*,  in 
any  port  of  the  keyboard.  By  this  expedient 
all  harmonioDa eKtniBk»obeoorao  pearfbl*.  Tho 
effect  of  the  forie  or  damper  pedal  is  to  increaae 
tlie  tone  of  the  note  struolc  by  calling  out  the 
I>artial  tones  of  lower  notes  which  are  equivalent 
to  its  full  vibrating  length  or  prime ;  the  atrinfea 
of  higher  registers  becoming  primes  to  the 
partials  composing  the  note  struck  ;  in  both 
caaea  by  relation  of  meaanrement  and  by  exeito> 
ment  from  the  sound-board.*  The  Pedal  tlioa 
adds  a  wonderful  enrichment  to  the  tone.  The 
modern  signs  for  its  use  and  disuse  are  respec- 
tively 'FM.'  and  ^,  or  a  star.   Hoir  ~ 


*  Thte  I 
altered 

maker,  or.  If      Ma,  tm  \ 

SUin'*. 

*  Tbapwtlato  •hovw  ttie  prima  alao  ■xcitc  Ui«ir  <»]ti>Tm.l'Tit/>  ta 
nhntln«len(t]i.b«itwtn|irofaal>lrDot  be«adlhl«»N^T<-  thr  tbintdr 
fnurth.  Owlnf  to  eqiul-tempcr«tnenttunlrurt>>e  flfth  prnj-tk^l  ca>aM 
nnl}-  )«  vfTT  tnbly  ncltid.  At  the  ■ev«ntb  anil  rigbUi  «c  arnw 
•boat  tbaaUlkliW  plM*  «l  lh«  IMMMT  kf  vhich  Umm  1 
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SehmHt,  in  hit  admitsbklcotansoB  pochli 

(P'ts  Pedaldes  ClaHrrrs,  Vienna,  1876),  proposes 
lor  the  finer  use  ofthupedal  a  notation  beneath 
IIm  xmul  wtaiwm  ~^  ^  tiitu  by  note  and  rest 
•Mrking  tha  Mtkm  of  flM  foot  with  fhegmtMt 

nicety. 

An  important  pedal  {Pidaic  <U  yrolongemttU 
•M  temalt ;  Qflnn.  Kwuiptdai^  wm  intradmad 
by  Montal  of  Paris,  a  blind  man,  and  exhibited 
by  him  in  1 862  in  London.  [Bee  Pianofortk.] 
The  obj«et  of  it  ii  to  allow  aelected  notaa  to 
Tibrate  whila  tho  Nat  are  immediately  damped. 
It  has  been  again  brought  forward  by  Steinway 
and  others,  and  its  value  much  insisted  upon. 
Hitbarto  it  haa  not  proved  to  be  of  nraah  use 
in  the  concert-room.  The  Knnst-pedal  of  Herr 
Zachariae  of  Stattgart  dividaa  therow  of  dampers 
by  Ibor  daft  padal  ftat  into  aigfat  aaetiona,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  use  of  the  staccato.  [See 
Sordini,  and  the  writor'a  Fianqforte  Frimtr, 
pp.  41-3.] 

III.  In  tha  Harp  the  padab  «ra  not  keya,  aa 

in  the  Orgim,  nor  do  they  modify  the  colour  and 
amount  of  the  tone,  aa  in  the  Piano  ;  but  it  ia 
their  provinca  to  altar  tiba  pitoh  in  two  gnda- 
tions  of  a  semitone  each.  The  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  this  ia  described  in  the  article 
Harp.  [See  vol.  iL  p.  328.]  The  invention 
of  these  dmmatio  padala  ia  attrilmtad  to  a 
Bavarian,  named  TTo rlibriicker,  about  1720. 
i  he  gradual  improvement  and  extended  use  of 
thamonbninatad  in  1810,  in  thaDonbla  Aetion 
harp  at  that  data  parlbetad  bj  Sebastian 
Erard.  a.  j.  h. 

PEDAL  BOARD.  The  pedal-clavier  of  an 
oiigan.    (See  p.  663.) 

PEDAL  NOTES.  On  trombones  and  tho 
m^ority  of  brass  wind  instrumenta  the  easy 
pnetfaal  eompass  eommaneea  with  tha  second 
note  eC  tiw  humonic  series.  The  extension  of 
the  slide  of  the  tronilKine,  or  a  similar  lengthen- 
ing of  the  tubu  by  means  ut  the  valves  on  a 
Tadve  instrument,  lowers  the  general  pitch,  as 
from  c  to  B,  A,  or  but  tho  rrln/iir  ])itch  of 
each  note  compared  with  its  new  prime  remains 
tha  sama.  Tha  daaoending  ohromatie  aoala  on 
the  trombone,  or  on  a  three- valved  instrument, 
in  c,  ends  with  F8,  leaving  a  gap  between  this 
note  and  C  the  prime  or  fundamental  note  of 
the  instrument.  This  C,  however,  and  the  notea 
below  it  t't  ¥  i,  although  rarely  used,  should  not 
be  r^arded  as  forced  or  '  made '  notes,  as  they 
ara  part  of  tha  natoral  oompaas  of  tha  inafarn* 
rrient,  n-quiring.  it  must  Ik-  admitted,  a  sjtecially 
Black  lip.  It  is  these  prime  notes,  the  lowest 
proper  tones  of  the  instrument,  as  obtained 
either  from  its  normal  length,  or  its  length  as 
van'fil  by  shifting  slide  or  valves,  which  are 
known  as  j>edal  notes.  In  other  words,  a  pedal 
nota  alwnya  atanda  for  tha  flrst  nota  or  No.  1 
in  the  harmonic  series. 

Od  trumpets  and  some  other  instrumenta  the 
pedal  notea  are  practically  impossible.    Ob  1,  B. 


PEDAL  OBGAF.    Tha  mgut  halanging 

exclusively  to  the  Pedal  Board. 

PEDAL  PIANO.  [See  Pxpalier.] 
PEDAL  POINT,  or  Mrf  d'or^,  in  Ear* 
mony  is  the  sustaining  of  a  note  by  one  part 
whilst  the  other  parts  proceed  in  indejwndent 
harmony,  and  is  subject  to  the  following  strict 
Inwat  (1)  tha  anatalnad  nota  must  be  aithar 

the  Tonic  or  Dominant  of  the  key  ;  (2)  conse- 
quently the  other  parts  must  not  modulate  ;  (fi) 
tiia auatainad,  or  pedal  nota^  whan  Intaaiuidaa 
or  Anally  qoittad,  mnat  Ibnn  part  of  tha  har- 
mony. 

The  mere  sustaining  of  a  note  or  a  chord 
againat  ona  or  mora  moving  parti  doaa  not 

constitute  a  pedal :  sain  tha  following  axamplaa 

from  Beethoven : — 


Ex.  1. 


Op.  2,  No.  8. 


nor  does  the  simple  sostaining  of  a  note  through 
harmonies  to  which  it  is  common,  though  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  Pedal,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.    Exampla  from  tha  man  known  aa'Monrt 

No.  12':— 


1 


Thsaa  remarks  also  apply  to  the  long  drum* 

passage  in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony,  and  to  Wag- 
ner's {treluda  to  'Daa  Rheingold,'  both  of  whidi 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pedals,  but  which 
are  merely  cases  of  a  long  sustained  note  or 
chord.  In  a  true  pedal  the  harniony  inuH  be 
i$td^»endent  of  tkt  tMtained  noU  and  orcaMoruUly 
alien  to  if,  as  for  example  the  grand  iiistuiice 
in  the  *  Cum  saucto  spiritu  '  of  the  above  mass, 
which  begins  thus  t — 


Ex.  4 


etc. 
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ia  divtlopiiiflD 


t  for  thirteen  ban 
of  tHM  Pidal 


more,  forming  aa  fine  A 
aa  can  be  quoted. 
The  rule  that  the  Pedal-note  mnet  he  eith«- 

the  Tonic  or  Dominant  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  Drone  aa  ita  origin.  Thia  Drone,  or  ana- 
teining  of  the  kejnole  m  en  aflooBpeidnMBtt 
b  probably  the  rery  oldeat  form  of  hArmony, 
though  it  may  not  hare  h«*en  coniidered  aa 
auch  at  all,  having,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the 
man  inpavbolion  of  onoiint  iinbuiuenti,  the 
p«rjiiat«nt  sounding  of  a  drum  or  pipe  with  one 
note  againat  the  inflected  chant  of  voioea,  etc 
Among  the  lint  nkb  nwwimwn  of  luHiMiny 
given  by  Giiido  Ib  tlM  'MknlhgoM'  hi  the 
following 


Ex.5. 


3». 


i 


nt   la    U  -  n 


M  •  tern. 


It  ia  poaaible  that  all  anoh  Drones,  down  to 
their  nigh  derdopmeBt  hi  tiie  bagpipe  and 
hurdy-gurdy,  rested  on  a  theoretical  basia,  but 
thoy  wfiffl  possibly  of  accidental  origin.  Looked 
at  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  however, 
«•  Me  in  the  drone  an  nnoonaciooa  groping  after 
the  troth  of  the  Harmonic  Scale,  on  which  all 
modem  harmony  reata.  We  now  perceive 
that  either  the  Tonio  or  Doninaaty  or  oron 
both  together,  may  with  perfect  prapriety  be 
Bounded  through  any  Tonic,  Dominant,  or 
Supertonic  hanuouiea,  since  these  muat  alwaya 
oondat  of  hunumioi  fcanemttd  hy  tlw  Tboie  or 

iLn  harmonics,  and  tho  fMMntor  fa  HMNfete 
alwaya  a  true  baaa. 

But  to  hvn  theoiy  and  oomo  to  pnustiee,  it 
fa  to  be  observed  that  in  the  contrapuntal 
music  of  tho  16th  century  the  deaire  for  some 
relief  to  note -againat -note  counterpoint  gave 
rfae  to  tho  aiitti^iing  of  m  note  in  one  port  ao 
long  a.s  the  othors  could  be  brought  to  sound 
conaonant  with  it,  and  thoa  the  fact  of  a 
Dominant  forced  itaelf  into  notiee.  "Die  fol- 
lowing two  examples  from  Palestrina  show  how 
tho  idea  of  a  long-nuatained  note  as  a  dimex 
or  warning  of  a  conclusion  waa  at  thfa  time 
growing:— 


Bx.  7. 


The  aeeond  of  theee  ia  eapeciaDy  carious,  u 
being  a  real  and  pvfaetlj  aoifana'aoandiBg 
Dominant  PedaL 

With  tho  devdopment  of  Fngno  Mid  Ike 
introduction  of  dLv-ords,  the  Pedal,  as  a  meau 
of  climax,  grew  in  importance,  end  in  ths 
vorin  of  Baeli  and  Hnadal  «o  iad  it  ofanoit 
indiapenwble  adjunct  to  a  Fngae.  The  aingie 
specimen  from  Ba/-h  which  n^i^  e  allows  of  oar 
quoting  is  interesting  from  the  boldneea  with 
which  the  eoapeoar  hm  Mfaad  the  idan  ef 

making  a  Pedal  which  shall  be  fin* t  a  Tonic, 
then  a  Dominant,  and  Uien  a  Tonic  again. 
In  the  Pkelnde  to  the  great  Oigan  Fqgoo  fa 
A  minor  there  ia  a  very  kag  Fadd,  vkfah 
■Am  §Bnt  bon  modnfatM  thw 


and  after  five  bara  more  modnUtes  back  again. 
There  is  nothing  contrary  to  rule  here,  as  the 
Pedal  ia  alwaya  either  Tonic  or  Dominant,  but 
it  fa  noM  tho  IcM  n  fveoedont  flbr  modaktfan 

on  a  Ppflal. 

A  curious  example  of  apparent  modulation 
on  a  Pedal  is  to  be  observed  in  the  ooncloding 
hnn  of  A  Dominant  Pedal  which  jcim  tllO  fixak 
and  second  subjects  of  the  fint  aoVHMBt  of 
Chopin'a  B  minor  Sonata : — 


In  the  aeeond  bar  after  this  quotation  we  w-em 
to  have  got  into  a  Dominant  seventh  of  C:, 
but  this  ia  not  really  the  case,  the  Cc  being, 
M  bolbre,  an  oppoggfatum  ofor  Bb,  tiM  DoMi- 
nant  minor  ninth  of  A,  and  the  real  thfad  {Of) 
being  ingeniooalj  omitted  in  order  to  carry  eat 
tho  dehuioii.  Not  nntil  two  ban  after  the 
passage  quoted,  MO  we  undeoaived. 

A  Pe<ial  may  occur  in  either  an  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part,  but  it  is  eaay  to  onderatand  from 
ita  natore  that  it  fa  moot  dfaetive  aaahaas,  the 
clumsy  name  of  'inverted  Pedal*  applied  to  it 
in  any  but  thia  poaition,  seeming  to  stamp  it 
aa  nnnatnraL  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  ia 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  offen  n  flood 
example  of  a  Pedal  taken  in  all  positions. 

Being  apparently  alien  to  the  harmony,  it  ia 
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always  desirable  that  the  Pedal  should  lie  far 
fanoved  from  the  other  parts,  which  is  im- 
possible  when  it  occurs  in  a  middle  part.  Even 
i&  orchestral  compositions,  where  the  Tminpets 
and  HonM  m  mquendy,  ttvm  fheir  nature, 
employed  on  a  middle  Pedal,  much  harshness 
results,  although  the  pedal  stands  out  in  relief 
through  contrast  of  timbre.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing punge  in  Grid's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
Bounds  very  ttaqg^  thom^  imUj  Ift  k  qnifee 

■im()Ie  : — 


In  the  duet  in  the  first  Act  of  Bizet's  'Carmen,' 
howerer,  a  concealed  tonic  Pedal  in  a  middle 
put  it  pfodaotiTie  of  aortl  and  ohannftig  har^ 


HarSb  on  lilMimHng  iSb^  arpeggioa  of  tiio 
puiinwnt,  the  Bb  !■  Man  to  ba  n  Fadal,  tiMqgli 
not  mutained. 

This  brings  Qi  to  *  figured '  or  *  florid '  Pedal 
TIm  Pedal  note  need  not  be  asNly  mstained 
or  reiterated,  but  may  bear  any  ornamental 
figure,  varying  from  a  simple  alternation  with 
tho  noto  next  abofo  or  below  (as  in  ooantlssi 
*  .s{>inning -  wheol '  pieces),  to  a  scale  passage 
or  tigure  of  auy  extent,  provided  this  do  not 
suggest  harmony  of  itaelfl  Thos  in  Beethoven 
we  find 


•ad  nmy  dmilar  passages  (Finale  of  Symphony 
IB  A,  oto.)  of  striking  effect :  whereas  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Wagner,  is  harsh,  from  the  olsih- 
ing  of  Tonic  and  Itomxuant  harmonies 


Ex.  13 


When  both  Tonic  and  Dominant  are  simul- 
taneonsly  sustained  we  have  a  Double  Pedal, 
aa  oflbet  mooh  VMd  in  modem  music  to  convey 
idiM  of  %  quaint  or  pa^bonl  ohaiaetar,  from  its 


suggesting  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  This  is  a 
very  ordkaaaj  form  of  accompaniment  to  tho 
popular  songs  and  dances  of  almost  all  muntriea, 
and  is  so  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Gounod,  Ohopin,  and  CMag  as  to  fbrm  a 
mannerism.  Beethoven  has  produced  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  effect  just  before  the  Finale  of 
the  C  minor  Symphony  by  the  simple  yet  uuii^uo 
device  of  placing,  in  his  long  donble  Pedal,  tko 
Dominant  under  the  Tonic  instead  of  above,  aa 
is  uioaL  This  passags  stands  absolutely  alona 
aa  a  apooiBNn  of  Pedal. 

Several  modem  composers  have  attempted 
a  Triple  Pedal — that  ia,  the  sustaining  of  the 
Tonic,  the  Dominant,  and  ita  Dominant  (m^or 
ninth  .of  Tonio).  Bqieeially  noteworthy  in  this 
re«])ect  is  the  passage  of  thirty  bars  opening  the 
Finale  of  Lalo's  '  Symphonie  £ipagnole.'  All 
SQoh  attempts  are  rotlle,  howoror,  aa  the  three 
notes  form  a  harmony  of  themselves,  and  i)recludo 
the  possibility  of  being  treated  as  a  Pedal.  The 
fact  is  to  be  strongly  insisted  on  that  only  the 
Tonieaad  Dominant  can  bo  Pedals.  TlwfiHBmit 
panigii  in  tba  *  Broioa'  SympiM^j 


is  not  a  Pcdul,  or  anything  else  that  Harmony 
has  a  name  for.  But  what,  then,  is  to  be 
said  ibr  the  foUoirfng  astnotdlnary  pa&ttage  in 
Grieg'a  aoog  *  Anablurt '  t 


Is  the  Db  here  a  Pedal?  If  so,  the  passage 
might  be  cited  as  a  possible  quadraple  Pedal, 
for  Bb  and  a  low  Ab  might  be  added  to  tho 
bass  without  bad  effect  The  true  explanation 
—namely,  that  bora  wo  haTo  no  pedal  at  all, 
but  a  melody  in  dovhU  noUt  moving  against 
one  continued  harmony — will  hardly  be  accepted 
by  every  one,  and  the  passage  must  stand  as  a 
renuokablo  oxtoptlon  to  ndo. 

Beglnningwith  Schumann  we  find  that  modem 
oompoaers  have  all  striven  to  invent  new  Pedal 
effects  by  breaking  one  or  otiMT  of  tia  HutO 
govwning  laws.  In  Schumann'a  'V 
the  following  typical 
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whan^  on  a  sustained  F  we  modulate  from  Bb 
into  C  minor,  D  minor,  £  minor,  and  F  m^or, 
successively.  Schumann  frequently  on  a  Tonio 
Pedal  modulates  into  the  relative  minor,  as  in 
the  Trio  of  the  Mteno  in  the  Eb  Symphony, 
etc.  ;  but  such  harmony  being  open  to  aootlier 
explanation  than  'peda.1,'  the  law  remains  in 
force.  Katr  goes  still  farther.  In  the  slow 
novanieiit  ot  Ida  Spring  Sympbrny  b«  modnUtes 
through  numerous  keys  for  a  space  of  forty  bars, 
alwaya  contriving  tluit  a  high  G  may  be  sounded 
OD  file  lint  be«t  of  «Mh  bar  with  aomt  bemUe 
degree  of  conooid.  Again,  the  foUvwiog  passage 
from  the  last  movement  of  thtt  ftfttft  oottpOMr's 
Forest  Symphony : — 
■1.17. 


which  is  so  far  a  pedal  passage — he  repeats  in 
Bb.  Db,  and  G,  still  with  the  F  in  the  bass, 
producing  an  efftet  which  ia  oartaialy  noml,  if 
nothing  else. 

The  only  pofait  ranaiBittg  to  be  notiead  is 
that  our  third  rule,  forbidding  motion  to  or 
from  the  |)e(lal  note  when  it  does  not  form  part 
of  the  harmony,  has  been  occasionally  violated 
without  onpleoaing  efTeet    In  Hfllar'a  Ff  minor 

Pian  i  Conrrrto,  the  following  OOOnn  Oil  oaoh 
repetition  of  the  main  aubjeot : — 


Spohr  has  used  the  Pedal  perhaps  with  greater 
ftoqoeney  than  any  composer,  but  hia  mode  of 
treatment  is  invariable  and  falls  for  no  notice. 

Songs  and  short  pieces  have  been  occasionally 
written  entirely  on  a  Pedal  basa ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  pedal  jwints  extant  is  the  fugue,  'But  the 
righteous  souls'  in  lirahnis's  '  Requiem.'    F.  r. 

PBDALI  EEL  (1 )  A  pedal  keyboard  attached 
to  a  pianoforte^  anid  aoting  by  oouneetlon  with 


iti  mechanism  upon  the  hammers  and  stringa 
proper  to  H ;  or  (2)  an  indepsadoot  btMpiui^ 

forte  so  called  by  its  inventors,  Mesank  Floyel, 
Wolff  k        of  Paris,  to  be  played  by  pedab 
only,  and  used  with  an  oitUnary  pianoforte. 
J.  8.  Bach  had  a  harpsichord  with  two  rows 
of  keys  and  pedals,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  with  any  d^ree  of  certain^ 
to  worka  writtsD  finr  thia,  vatiber  ttan  far  Hm 
organ.    In  some  few  pieces  (the  Sonata  in  D, 
B. -G.  xxxvi.  p.  19,  and  the  two  fugues  in  A, 
lb,  pp.  169  and  173)  single  notes  near  the  end 
are  clearly  Intended  to  be  played  on  the  pedaL 
Since  Bach  many  clavecinists  and  pianists  have 
had  their  instnunenta  fitted  with  rows  of  pedsdib 
and  ooippodttena  bare  been  specially  wnttsB— 
as,  for  instance,  by  Schumann,  who  wrote 
several  '  Studien  '  and  '  Skiz;cen  '  (opp.  66  and 
68)  for  the  Pedal -Fltigel  or  Pedjilier  Grand 
Flanoforla.    0.  T.  A&un  alao  wrato  aoaae 
noble  works  for  this  instrument,  which,  together 
with  some  adaptations  from  Bach  were  brooght 
forward  in  1871  by  Monsienr  E.  M.  Delnbocde 
of  Paris,  an  eminent  pianiat  and  remarkabk 
pedalist,  in  his  j^>crfonnance  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  upon  a  Pedalier  Grand  Piano 
specially  couairueted  for  him  by  Meaara.  Bniad^ 
wood.    Gounod  wrote  a  concertant«  for  pedal 
piano  with  orchestra,  and  a  fantasiA  on  the 
Russian   National   Hymn,   for   Mme.  Lncte 
Palicot,  by  whom  they  were  played  at  th*  Piifl- 
harmonic  Concert  on  April  21,  1887.     A.  J.  H- 
P£D££LL,FKUPX,bomatTortoea,  Feb.  19, 
1841,  baa  attained  hia  pieaent  positloii  «a  Oa 
acknowledged  head  of  modem  Spaniah  nanai^ 
by  his  own  exertions,  being  altogether  eelf- 
taught.    He  oonthbuted  to  the  Ultulraeiom 
mmleat  EUpatM-Amurieama,  and  edited 
musica  religioita,  a  periodical  devoted  to  cliurch 
music.    His  editorial  work  in  regard  to  old 
SjMtniah  mvaAe  ia  of  the  h  ighest  value ;  tiie  i 
of  'Hispaniae  Schola  Musica  Sacra,'  a  public 
tion  of  great  importance  (see  the  contents  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  408),  was  begun  about  1894.  His 
sidendid  edition  of  the  complete  woria  of  T.  L 
da  Victoria  was  begun  some  few  jears  back. 
He  translated  Richter'a  treatise  on  Harmony 
into  Spanish,  and  wrote  a  Dieeumario  teeniet 
de  la  musica  (1894).    As  a  student  of  folk-lon 
he  stands  very  hif.^h  ;  his  Musicof  anonimoa 
and  For  ntuslra  musica  are  written  to  prove 
tliat  every  oonntry's  mnaie  mnat  be  baaed  npon 
its  n\^-n  folk-song.    Another  valuable  book  of 
Pedrell's  is  a  series  called  Tentro  lirico  espaikJ 
anterior  al  aiglo  XIX.    In  1894  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Spaniah  Academy,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Musical  History  and  ^sthstics  at  the 
Royal  Gonservatorium  of  Madrid.    His  com* 
fositiona  are  of  leaa  importance  to  etndents 
outside  ^[lain  tiuw  his  archaeological  works  ; 
but  they  are  also  of  great  value.    His  first 
o[)era,  '  £1  ultimo  Abencerrajo,'  was  given  at 
Barcelona  in  1874 ;  *Quadmodo'  at  the 
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place  in  1875 ;  *  EL  Tasso  a  Ferrara, ' '  Cleopatra ' 
anf!  'Mazcppa'  at  Madrid  in  1881  ;  and  his 
mcMt  important  work,  a  trilogy,  '  Los  Pireneoa,' 
at  Bandlima  ia  1909,  the  piologiie  hsving 

been  performed  in  Venice  in  1897.  His  latest 
oprras  are  '  Cele.stine '  and  'La  Matinada,' 
dating  from  1904  and  1905  re8{)ectivcly.  A 
popular  musical  drama,  entitled  '  Le  Comte 
d'Arna!!,'  is  siid  to  be  finished.  The  influence 
of  Wa^er  is  traceable  in  all  bis  8taK»>work, 
but  tlie  analysis  by  G.  Tebaldini  of  his  tiilogf, 
which  appeared  in  the  RiviUa  MusicaU,  toI.  ir. 
pp.  267  and  494,  shows  that  his  arohswlof^iral 
atudies  bore  good  liuit  lu  bis  contrapuntal 
writing  for  ehonu.    Hia  iViuMew  jmporo* 

tarias  de  iih%trinnentacion  and  Einpyrio  denti- 
Hco  «  hiaUtrico  de  Organogr^fia  viusicai  aiUiqua 
eapagnola  appeared  in  190S.  (Bienmn't  Lexi- 
Jbon  ;  Riv.  .Uu..  Ital.,  otO.)  M. 

PEDROTTI,  Carlo,  was  bom  at  Verona, 
Not.  12,  1817,  and  committed  suicide  in  the  ■ 
flMBe  city  by  throwing  hinndf  into  the  Adige, 
Oct.  16,  1893.  He  studied  music  in  his  native 
town  under  Domenioo  Foroni,  and  produced  bis 
first  opera  '  Lina '  at  the  Teatro  Filed  ram  matico, 
Yofooe,  in  1840.  To  ite  success  he  owed  bis 
appoint'iient  as  f^oinductor  of  the  Italian  o|Tara 
»t  Amsterdam,  where  be  remained  until  1845. 
While  ot  Amsterdam  he  wrote  tad  prodnoed 
the  operas  'Matilde'  (1841)  uA  'La  Figlia 
deir  Arrierw'  (1844).  retnmed  to  Italy 

in  1846  and  undertook  the  direction  ot  the 
Nuovo  and  FtUnnonioo  thoetne  at  Verona, 
which  he  retninrd  nntil  15*68.  During  this 
period  be  produced  the  operas  '  Bomea  di 
MOBtfott '  (Veitma,  1845) ;  *  Florinn'  (Terona, 
1861);  'II  Parrucchiere  della  Reggenza'  (Verona, 
1852);  'Oelmina'  (Milan,  1853);  •  Genoveffa 
del  Brabante'  (Milan,  1854);  'Tutti  in  Has- 
ehera'  (Verona,  1858),  whfoh  was  nnqneotioB- 

aVilv  liiM  master] )if'Co,  wiis  performed  in  a 
French  tranalatiou  at  the  Athi^nee  Theatre, 
Paris,  in  1869  ;  '  Isabella  d'  Aragona  '  (Turin, 
1868);  'Mazeppa"  (Bologna,  1861);  «Guerra 
in  quattro'  (Milan,  1861),  and  'Marion 
Dekume*  (Trieste,  18651  In  1868  Pedrotti 
mignited  loTnrin,  where  lie  had  heen  appointed 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  and  conductor 
at  the  Teatro  Rcgio.  Here  he  founded  the 
'Clonoerti  sinfonici  popolari,'  which  took  place 
•very  week  in  tiie  Teatro  Vittorio  Emmanuels, 
and  were  the  mertn-  nf  ^ntrodl!('iIl^'  the  wnrks 
of  BeetboreOf  Wa^er,  and  other  German 
eompoeers  to  Italiui  andieneee.  FMlrotti'e 
latest  ojieras  were  '  II  Favorite'  (Turin,  1870) 
and  'Olema  la  Schiava '  (Modena,  1872),  but 
he  found  that  his  vogue  was  past,  and  that  the 
younger  generation  oared  little  for  his  music. 
The  closing  years  of  hi«  lifo  ware  devoted  almost 
ezolosiTely  to  teaching.  At  hb  beet  Pedrotti 
WBB  a  master  of  light  opera  huffa.  His  music 
was  invariably  bright  and  tuneAil,  and  the 
rhythmio  awing  and  nnlDraed  gei*^  of  '  Tntti 


in  Maschera '  wm  irresistible  ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  k  <*<*p  ywicft  with  th**  chan^iii^  fttshions 
of  his  time,  and  fell  unavoidably  into  the  back- 
groond.  B.  A.  fl. 

PEERSOK,  PEABSON,  or  PIEB80N. 
Martin,  Mns.B,,  horn  at  Mnrch  in  Cambridge- 
shire, probably  about  1690,  graiiuated  at  Oxlord, 
Jnly  8«  1818.  He  contributed  three  aongi, 
a  \  and  5,  to  I.eighton's  '  Tearsi  OT  Lamenta- 
cious,  etc.  1614.  In  1620  ho  (nUiehed 
•  Private  MuidEe,  or  the  Vltat  Booke  of  Ayrea 
and  Dialogues.  Contayning  Songs  of  4,  5  and 
6  parts  ;  of  severall  sortcs,  and  being  Verse  and 
Chorus,  is  tit  for  Voy(^  and  Viols.  And  for 
want  of  Viols  they  may  be  perfwmed  to  either 
Virpinall  or  Lute,  where  the  proficient  can 
play  upon  the  Ground,  or  for  a  abilt  to  the 
Base  Viol  alone.  All  made  and  oompoaed 
according  to  the  ruleoofart.'  The  laetpieoe 
in  the  coUectiuii  the  composer  tell''  'was 
made  for  the  King  and  Queenea  enteitaynment 
at  High  gate  on  May  day,  1804.'  About  1618 
ho  became  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's, 
though  no  record  of  the  appointment  is  found 
before  1633.  In  1630  he  published  'MoottetUi, 
or  Grave  Chanher  Hnoique,  oontaining  Songa 

of  five  parts  of  SSVCrall  sortS,  some  ful,  and 

some  Verse  and  Chorus.  But  all  fit  Ibr  Voyoes 
and  Yiola,  wiilt  an  Ofgan  Put;  whleli  for 
want  of  Oi^ans  may  be  performed  on  Virginals, 

Bd''^  Lute,  Bandora.  or  Irish  Harpe.  Also  a 
Mounimg  Song  of  aixe  parts  for  the  Death  of 
the  late  Right  Honorable  Sir  Fnllce  Oreril, 
Knight  of  the  Honorable  order  of  the  Bath, 
Lord  Brooke,  etc.  Composed  according  to  the 
inlea  of  ait,*  [Oliflbrd's  DfviM  AmA/mt  oon* 
tains  the  wevdSi  of  two  anthems  by  Peerson, 
'I  will  magnify'  and  'Blow  the  tnimpet' 
An  anthem  is  in  the  Christ  Church  library, 
Oxfind,  aa  well  aa  five  Ibndea  in  five  or  dz 

parts.  Six  fantasias  and  seven  '  alniaines '  aro 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSB.  17,786-92  ;  some 
part-songs,  Ih.  29,372  and  29,427  ;  four  pieces 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  868, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  2f^H  ,  4?'?,  fiTid  423.]  He  died  between 
Dec.  26,  and  Jau.  17,  1650-51,  and  was 

barifld  in  the  dhvroh  of  St  Faith  nnder  6t 
Paul's.  He  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  March, 
in  the  pariah  of  Dunnington,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  £100,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase  for 
their  nse.  w.  h.  h. 

PENET,  HiLAiRB,  described  as  a  clerk  of 
the  Diocese  of  Poitiers  (olericus  Piotavensis), 
was  admitted  in  1514  as  a  aii^ger  in  the  Pkpal 
chapel,  and  was  sIm  appointed  one  of  the 
ennfores  $eereti  or  chamber  musipians  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  (See  Haberl,  Bausteitu,  iii.  p.  69.) 
Hia  oompoaitiona  whidi  are  preasrved  are  not 
numerous,  a  mas.s  a  1  in  the  clmir  hooks  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  and  a  few  motets  and 
other  works  in  the  collections  of  the  time. 
Arobroe  oonunenda  his  moteta  aa  good,  taatofiil 
work.  /.  B.  IL 
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e70      PENTATONIC  SCALE 


PBOPLEfS  CO-iiC£^T  SOCIETY 


PENTATONIC  SCALE.  Th.^  name  givpn  [ 
to  ma  early  tonality  of  very  imperfect  conntruc- 
tioQ,  but  extremely  beautifttl  in  ita  aesthetio 
aspect,  and  peouliAr  to  a  great  number  of 
nationAl  melodiaib  mfadaXLj  Hum  of  tht  Odtio 
DAtiona.^ 

The  term  iiaii  uafottanata  om,  ttam  It  laada 
us  to  expect  a  scale  based  upon  five  intervals  of 

a  tone,  whereas  it  really  means  a  m'aU  formed 
^m  the  combinatioa  of  &ve  fixed  souudB. 

No  writtoa  neord  tending  to  throw  a  light 
Tijfon  til''  nri^nn  nr  !iistory  of  the  Pentatonic 
scale  has  been  |>reflerved  ;  but  the  oonstnictioa 
of  tiM  aealo  itaelf  faniAm  tti  witli  m  Tery 
TalnoUs  clue.  The  fivo  ooutids  omployod — 
Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Solf  La — oorre«[>nnd  exactly  with 
those  of  the  Hexachord,  minus  the  Fa.  Now 
the  Wa,  was  preoiwly  tlio  snw  wUsh  prevanted 

the  cnmpli  tion  of  thf  <iysteni  of  the  Hexachords, 
with  their  various  Mutations,-'  until  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  JFb 
fitium^ — pwnmahly  by  Ouido  d'Anno* — in 
the  opening  years  of  the  llth  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Pent»- 
tonie  aoola  balonga  to  o  period  Mitaiior  to  that 
date ;  how  far  anterior,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
even  to  hazard  a  guess.  [The  existence  of  five- 
sU'iuged  harps  and  lyres,  as  among  the  Finns 
and  Nubians,  does  not  of  course  prove  that 
their  scale  was  what  wp  now  all  I'rntatonic  ; 
the  ancient  French  flageolet  presents  such  a 
•oolo  if  tho  tiro  tiiamb-holM  an  kopt  cloud. 
Hefore  1100  B.a  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
ha<l  tho  five  not««^  of  thf  usual  Pentatonic  scale, 
and  lu  tliat  year  an  ¥t  and  Bq  were  added, 
aulciiif  the  ocmipleto  ioile  of  the  eoolcsiaatioal 
LydiiTi  mode  ;  this  continued  in  nsr  nntil  thr» 
14th  century  jLD.  When  the  Mongol  invaders 
iatradnoad  a  lode  wtlii  FB,  the  oonftiiioii 
OMued  bj  the  presence  of  F  and  Ff  in  the 
scale  wa^  remedied  by  an  imperial  edict 
abolishing  ail  semitones,  and  so  reduoii^  the 
aoale  to  ono  of  Fsntotoiiio  fimn,  0,  D,  F,  O, 

and  A.  The  Japanese  *  Shalcuhachi,'  a  kind 
of  tiute,  introduced  from  China  about  1336 
A.D.,  has  a  pentatonic  scale.] 

The  characteristics  of  the  scale  led  to  certain 
mrxrkcf!  ppculiaritir's  in  the  form  of  thf  mrlrKlies 
for  which  it  was  employed  ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dontproof  thattheMpoomiaritieo  wersoontinneil , 
as  a  feature  of  'style,'  after  the  invention  of 
tho  Hexachords  8upj^lant»Hl  tlie  older  tonality 
by  a  more  perfect  aystem  :  fur  instance,  the 
melody  of  '  The  Floiren  of  the  Foreet,*  whieh 
cannot  have  b^en  coni]>osed  bnforr  thf  vpir 
1613,  exhibits,  in  its  tirst  strain,  the  strong^t 
poasifale  pentatonic  character,  whOe  the  seoond 
strain  is  in  the  pure  Hypomixolydian  Mode 
(Mode  VIII)  — assuminp,  that  is,  the  K;  to  be 

genuine  ;  a  fact  of  which  the  Skene  Mis.  leavee 
at  little  donbl.  w.  a.  b. 

s,^  H  .  T'[.n  ^oaa         *  St* HnAcaoKD,  McTAtNaa 


I  PKNTATONON'  {rrvrirovoy).  Tho  Gretk 
term  for  the  interval  known  in  modern  tnuisie 
as  the  Augmented  Sixth,  which  oonsiata,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  five  Tones  ;  two  Greftter  and 
two  Lf^ff  Tnne«,  and  oM  Diatonio  and  ana 
Chromatic  Semitone. 

Tho  tarn  eannot  be  oometly  applied  to  the 
Minor  Seventh,  since,  though  this  contains  the 
aggref=fate  of  five  Tones,  in  e<]TiRl  t**mf>?mment, 
it  coiitaius  mona  than  that  in  jual  mtouation 
—viz.  two  Greater  and  two  La«er  Tonea,  and 
t%v<>  I)iri1(Miic  Semitones.  w.  s.  R. 

PEOFLK  S  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  In  June 
1878,  a  body  of  endiniiaatie  amateon,  amonf 
when:  \vr:e  the  late  Hon.  Norman  Grosvenor, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lyulph  Stanley  (now  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley),  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Wortley,  MnL 
Julian  Mafihall,  and  Iba.  FMerio  RanfMu, 
having  made  experiments  in  giving  good  musi; 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  founded  this  Society 
with  the  object  of  inoreaaing  the  popularity 
of  good  music  by  meani  of  cheap  concerts. 
In  those  days  the  'penny  reafling'  was  not 
extinct,  and  various  eiSbrta  had  been  made  to 
entertain  the  working  claeees  in  the  pooe«r  parts 
of  London,  with  no  higher  object  thaii  that  of 
keeping  the  i>eople  out  of  the  public -hotise*. 
The  admixture  of  really  artistic  music  into 
such  entertainments  was  ooeaaionally  triads 
but  seldom  with  much  succcjm  ;  for  of  ooons 
the  audience,  ex{>«.>ctiUit  of  or  surfeited  witii  a 
feaat  of  vulgar  songs,  waa  In  no  mood  to  attrad 
to  the  music  of  higher  aim.  The  eaaential 
feature  of  the  proprnmnips  given  by  the  Peoples 
Concert  Society  was  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
artlBtio  atandard  throoghout ;  and  tho  pve> 
grammes  were  modelled  closfly  on  those  of 
the  Popular  Concerts.  The  xesult  in  different 
parta  of  LmmImi  goea  to  dunr  that  approeiatian 
of  thabaantifiildoeanotdipaadnpott  adnoalMa 
in  any  way  ;  that  the  poor»»r  y¥'oj>h'  are  jn^t  as 
much  aiivo  to  the  appeal  ol  good  music  as  their 
richer  lirethnn,  and  that  oven  ttioagh  tho  iiat 
concert  of  n  series  Tr:ij:r"ht  dniw  a  large  avidiont-e 
out  of  curiosity,  and  the  subsequent  ones  be 
attended  by  smaller  numbers,  yet  that  there  is 
gradually  formed  in  each  naig^boiirhood  a  clasa 
of  real  nmsic-lovers  who  are  well  worth  educat- 
ing, and  who  genuinely  appreciate  the  efforts 
made  on  their  behalfl  Tlio  naefhl  voile  of 
training  those  audiences  has  gone  on  in  various 
di.stricts  of  London,  Home  of  the  series  l>«iug 
given  in  co-operation  with  the  work  of  various 
aafctlements,  etc  As  the  charge  of  one  penny 
is  made*  Tnr  tlif  ^eat'^r  ytart  nf  the  fer.t':.  it  ia 
dear  that  however  great  may  be  the  success  of 
tho  nnderlaking,  it  norar  oan  be  eelf-mppurting, 
even  though  the  artists  who  take  part  content 
themsflvcs  with  merely  nominal  fce«.  and,  in 
some  cases,  give  their  assistance  freely.  The 
help  of  eompatent  amateni%  whether  in  ccn> 
oerted  irr^trumental  music,  or  in  vof-al  solon,  is 
ooeaaionally  given,  but  the  standard  has  never 
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-  iMMtlMrandftad  intliipttlodorilieSoaivky's 

fzistenoe  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
whole  repertory  of  the  claaaical  instrumental 
muaic  iuM  been  gone  over,  and  many  new  works 

-  Ivy  fPnf^itfh  and  other  ^»mpoaera  haTe  been 
^vfn.  There  is  a  small  Hat  of  Biibscribem 
to  the  concert«,  without  whom  the  project 

•  eonld  Mi  bt'ouriad  on  wtth  tlw  aitiitie  wcb— 
■  that  htl  attaoded  it  daring  its  twenty -eight 
MMsons,  doiiiig  which  1200  owonta  have  been 
given.  ML 

P8PU8CH,  Jomr  CHBinonoB,  II1U.D., 
aon  of  the  miniiter  of  fi  Protestant  conf^egmtion 
in  Berlin,  was  bom  there  in  1667.  He  studied 
the  theory  of  nuuie  under  Gottlieb  Klingenberg, 
organist  at  Stattin,  and  the  practice  of  it  under 
Groese,  a  Saxon  organiat.  Although  his  father's 
maans  did  not  admit  of  his  leoeiving  lustruo- 
tion  for  mora  than  ana  ^nar,  ha  luda  audi 
excellent  x»e  of  his  time  that  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
Pnusian  Court.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  he  became  a  deeply 
■killed  theorist.  He  retained  his  appointment 
until  he  waa  thirty  years  old,  when,  being  an 
^e-wftaaaa  (aooordiiig  to  Ha'«ddiia)of  ao  aat  of 
savage  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  king  (<ha 
decapitation,  without  trial,  of  an  offic-er  who 
ixBd  Uttered  some  words  at  wiuch  the  barbarous 
daapot  took  offniaa),  ha  datsnniiiad  on  quitting 

hi^  native  land  for  some  country  where  human 
life  was  not  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
nnbridied  wiU  of  an  faidi viduaL  Hafintvant 
to  Hollaiid,  wbara  he  remained  for  upvatdn  of 
»  year.  He  came  to  England  about  1700  and 
waa  engiged  in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1707  ha  adapted  tha  moalo  of  tha  opava, 
•  Thomyris,  Qnf  rn  of  Rrythia,'  besides  comj'os- 
in^  the  recitatives  and  some  additional  songs, 
and  probably  did  tha  same  for  others  of  Uie 
Anglo-  Italian  opwaa  pindnead  about  that  period. 
And  at  the  same  time,  with  the  asaiatance  of 
Abraham  de  Moivre,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
fm»mt4tim»  isaloosly  pnrmad  hia  atndy  of  tiia 
moaio  of  the  ancients.  In  1710  he  took  an 
active  jiart  in  the  e9tablishm«'ntof  the  Ac  a  demy 
OK  Akoixnt  Ml'Sir,  in  which  he  tooic  a  deep 
intarest  throughout  his  life.    In  1712  ha  was 

rnfrip:''d  hv  tlif  Diikf.'  of  Cliniulos  as  orcranist 
and  composer  to  his  chapel  at  Uannons,  for  which 
he  prodnoad  aareral  servioea  and  anthema. 
About  1716  he  published  'Six  CanUtaa'  (in 
Knglish  and  Italian)  And  'Sir  English  Can- 
tatas,' the  words  by  John  Hughes,  which  were 
raaclvad  with  great  fiivour,  and  ona  of  which, 
'  Alexi=i,'  with  violoncello  <il)h1ip;^ato,  continued 
to  be  sung  in  public  until  the  first  iialf  of  the 
1 9th  century  had  nearly  passed  away.  On  July  9, 
1713,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  at  Oxford, 
lii**  exercise  (performed  July  13)being  a  dramfitie 
ode  on  the  Peace  of  UtrMoht:  the  words  were 
printad  aa  both  aldaa  of  a  felto  laal  Ahout 
tbo  aana  tina  ha  lafifid  tha  pRBotfoa  of  aoladM' 


tion  by  hmraohnrda,  whlbh  had  baaii  abaadooad 

for  upwards  of  a  century.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  music  director  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  and  coutiuued  so  for  m&uy  years. 
During  his  engagement  there  ha  compoaed  tha 
music  for  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  masque,  1715  ; 
[UoUey  Gibber's  'MjrtiUQ^'  1715] ;  'Apollo 
and  Daphne,'  and  'Tlia  Daatii  of  Dido,*  masques, 
1716 ;  and  '  The  Union  of  the  Three  Sister  Arts,' 
masque  for  St.  Cecilia's  Dsy,  1723;  'The 
Squure  ot  Alaatia,'  1736  ;  besides  arranging  the 
tnnaa  and  amnpoalng  ovartoNa  for  <  Tha  Ba^u^a 
Openi,'  17-i8,  and  'Tlie  W.ddiiiK,'  another 
ballad  opera,  1729.  He  also  arranged  the 
tunes  for  Gay's  haterdicted  opera  'PoUy,'  1729. 

In  1724  he  was  induced  to  join  in  Dt.  Baike> 
lev's  scheme  of  a  college  in  the  Berinndas,  and 
actually  embarked,  but  tlie  ship  being  wrecked, 
tha  nndartaking  waa  ahandoaad,  md  ha  ra* 
turned  to  England.  In  1718  he  had  married 
Margarita  de  I'Epine,  the  eminent  singer,  who 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £10.000.  In  1730 
there  waa  piihUahad  anonymously  J  Trmtitt 
on  Harmony,  rovtainivfj  the  chief  ItuUs  for 
eompoting  in  two,  three  and  /our  fori*.  As 
tiia  ndaa  oontainad  in  tiia  book  wan  Uiaaa 
which  Pepusoh  waa  in  tha  habit  of  imparting 
t«  his  pupils,  and  as  they  were  published  with* 
out  the  necessary  musical  examplaii  he  felt 
aompeUad  to  adopt  tha  wotk,  and  MMMidingly 

in  1731  puVtlishrd  a  second  edition  with  the 
requisite  additionsi  but  still  without  his  name. 
It  waa  oo^jaefcotad  that  tha  first  edition  was 
put  forth  bf  Viscount  Paisley,  aiterwards 
Earl  of  Ahercom,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Pepusdi's  ;  but  on  this  point  nothing  is  known. 
[Oorrulxiration  of  this  theory  is  givan  in  a  oapj 
'in  the  Brit.  Miis  (78^,  a.  9)  containing  a 
transcript  of  many  of  the  examples  in  the  second 
edition,  in  a  hand  closely  resembling  Lord 
Paidaj'a,  and  with  the  inscription  'aet.  44' 
corresponding  to  Lord  Paisley's  apr  in  1730. 
A.  H.  H.]  in  1737  he  obtained  the  appoint* 
■not  of  ofganiat  of  tiia  Ohaitar  Hooae,  whara 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoting 
himself  to  his  studies,  the  care  of  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  and  the  iustruution  of  a  few 
favourite  pupils.  His  wife  died  early  in  Angnit 
1748  (we  vol.  i  p.  785).  Cooke  writes  nndcr 
date  « Sunday,  August  10,  1746  : '  1  waa  at 
the  (Sqmy)  Ohapd  in  tiia  morning;  bnt  in  tha 
afternoon  went  to  Yauxhall  with  the  Doctor, 
Mrs.  Pejniwh  heinfr  dead.'  Popusch  lost  his 
only  child,  a  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise, 
soma  abort  tbna  baftDm  Ha  wrote  a  paper  on 
the  ancient  Oniera,  which  waa  read  l>efore  the 
ttoyal  Society,  and  published  in  the  fhiloHophiral 
Traiuaeiimtg  for  1746,  and  for  which  he  was 
elected  F.  R.  S.   He  died  July  20, 1 762,  and  waa 

buried  in  the  rhriyirl  of  the  Thurter  House,  where 

I a  tablet  was  placed  to  his  memory  in  1767. 
Bcridai  lha  aanpeaitiont  bafon  naaad  ha  pro- 
dimd  odaa  to  tha  mamafy  of  tha  Doha  of 
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Davomhin,  1 707  (rang  hy  tfaigwite  de  TEpine 

and  Mrs.  Tofts)  and  for  the  Princess  of  W'al'  n'a 
birthday,  Marob  1715-10;  ain,  aonaUa, 
and  oonoertoa  twnakm  oombinaUoBi  of  itring 
and  wind  instruments,  and  aom«  Lfttin  moteta. 

He  also  ©(litt-*!  Con  lli's  frpnatf  in  score.  [Se« 
the  QueiUn-Lcxikon.l  In  1761  h«  dictated 
A  Short  Jeotmt  <if      fWw  MMm  Com- 

pttStion  and  their  Progression  in  rrery  Octave, 
never  published.  He  bequeathed  his  libru-y 
to  John  Trarera  and  Ephraim  Kelner,  on  whose 
deaths  it  was  dispersed.  A  protrait  of  him  ia 
in  the  New  Schools,  Oxfoni.  Another  i>ortr*it, 
by  Hudson,  haa  been  engraved.  Although 
I^pweh  «M  MOMvliat  pe^mtte^  h»  ipm  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  ronsioal  science,  and  the 
mnsicians  he  forrn*»d  (of  whom  it  ia  only  neces- 
aary  to  mention  Travers,  Boyce,  and  Cooke) 
mfficiently  attest  his  skill  as  a  teacher,   w.  h.  h. 

PERABO,  Krnst,  born  at  Wiealiadfn,  Nov. 
14,  ld45,  one  of  ten  children,  all  followers  of 
mtuie.  His  talent  ilkOiMd  ItMlf  vwy  «ti4y, 
and  at  twelve  years  old  he  play^  Bach's 
♦  Wohltemi)erirtes  Okvier'  by  heart  T?i  1 852 
his  parents  took  him  to  New  York,  and  alter 
a  tiine  amiigeaMiiti  ««n  mad*  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  William  SrliaufpTiherg,  hitnsrlf  :\ 
pupil  of  Hummel,  to  send  him  back  to  Genu&uy 
for  education.  He  left  the  United  States  Sept. 
1,  1858,  aod  after  nearly  four  years  with  Joh. 
Andersen,  at  Eimsbiittel,  neAr  Hamburg,  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  Oct.  22, 
1869.  After  going  snooessftilly  through  the 
course  there  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  Rcinecko, 
etc.,  he  retumcfl  to  New  York  in  Nov.  1865, 
and  after  some  heiiitation  settled  at  Boston, 
when  he  made  his  first  appeamnM  at  the 
symphony  concert  of  the  HnrvHi  I  M  lai  ;il 
Assoctatioa,  April  10,  1866,  and  where  he  is 
well  known  and  nraeh  flstaomad  as  a  taaoher,  a 
pianoforte  player,  and  a  composer  and  arranger 
of  music  for  that  instniment.  Ht«  n-pertoire 
is  good  and  wide,  and  his  style  of  playing  is 
highly  spokan  of.  Amongst  other  things  he 
ha^  played  the  whole  of  Schubert's  PF.  Sonatas 
in  public  [His  compositions  embrace  a  Scherzo, 
©I*.  2 ;  three  studies,  op.  9 ;  Pens^,  op.  1 1 ,  con- 
tAining  a  musioal  setting  of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy 
(Augoner  k  Co.,  London);  'Circumstance' 
(Tennyson's  Song,  op.  13)  ;  Prelude,  Romance, 
and  Toeeatina,  op.  1 9 ;  and  his  anangamsnts  Ten 
TranBcriptionj*  from  Arthur  Sullivan's  •  lolanthe,' 
op.  14,  Concert  •  Fanta.sies  from  Be<»thoven's 
'  Fidelio, ' opp.  1 6  and  17.  Hu  has  also  published 
fix  sets  of  selections  from  Tarious  composers, 
fingered  aii<i  adapttKi  for  the  piano.]  «:.  ;  with 
additional  information  from  £.  P.  Warren,  Esq. 

FERCtrsSION.  The  treatment  of  a  large 
pmportion  of  discords  is  divided  into  thm 
stages — Preparation,  Ppnussion,  and  Resola- 
tion.  The  Preparation  is  the  sounding  of  a 
disooidant  note  in  a  pwvions  ohoid,  Pemunon 
ia  tba  aotnal  aonnding  of  tiio  diioovdy  and 


Beaolntion  the  parHoalar  mode  of  ita 

or  pa3S.igT'  into  coiirmrf^anrp.  In  the  followiag 
ezAmple,  where  £  in  the  treble  of  the  second 
chord  is  the  diaoofdaat  note,  (o)  is  the  prepaa- 
tion,  (6)  the  percussion,  and  (e)  the 
[Sea  Pubpabahon,  and  Rbaolutioii.] 


PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS?  Orchestnl 
instraments  are  usually  grouped  under  the  haai* 
ings, — string,  wind,  and  percussion,  Th^  t*' 
ouasion  group  includes  in  one  aeciion  atraut^ 
membranea  aadi  aa  dmna  and  tamhowuMi^ 
and  in  another  section  platee  and  bars,  whether 
of  wood  or  other  hard  material,  appearing  is 
cymbals,  triangles,  steel  chimes,  the  glockeo- 
spiel,  oaatanata,  and  the  xyIo|iiioiia. 
modem  tubular  bells,  or  chimes,  as  ns^'!  it 
Tchaikovsky's  '  1812 '  overture,  would  aJao  oocm 
under       heading.  I».  9.  % 

PERCY,  JoHK,  bora  in  1749,  waa  a  composer 
of  ballads  which  were  in  favour  in  the  lattw 
jiart  of  the  18th  century,  but  which  have  nov 
posasd  oat  of  rsmamhiuMa,  with  tba  sii^ 
excejjtion  df  '  Wapping  Old  Stairs.'  He  pub 
lished  eight  songs,  op.  1,  in  1781  ;  the  Garden 
Scene  &om  Borneo  and  JuUel  as  a  duet,  April 
S,  1786  ;  and  six  ariettaa,  ofk  6,  in  1786. 
wan  an  organist  and  a  taner  Tooalist,  and  died 
Jan.  24,  1797.  W.  H.  B. 

PBSDBKDOSI,  PBBDEinX>  LB  lOSSV. 
'  losing  strength.'  A  direction  like  *  morends^* 
nearly  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  mov«»n)«'nt  c»r 
section  of  a  movement.  It  denotes  a  gradual 
diminuendo,  and  in  the  later  modem  uaalai^ 
I  «li^]it  rillfntando  aa  well.  Beethoven  us^--' 
'  perdeudo  le  furze,  dolente '  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  tha  Pianolbrta  Sonata,  op.  110,  whsct 
the  slow  time  of  the  movement  (Adagio  ma  noo 
troppo)  is  rwnimcd  after  the  intfmi]*tion  by 
the  fogue.  It  is  used  as  an  Italian  version 
•  Braiattet,  kkgand,' whiah  ia  writtaa  abofoit 
He  also  employs  '  senipr.^  ^w  rrlfndo  '  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4).  in 
bars  12  to  10  from  the  end.  '  Perdendosi  *  ti 
used  hj  Waber  frequently,  for  instaaoa  in  th* 
slow  movement  of  the  piL^nor,)rtt'  «?onata  in  C. 
op.  24,  etc.,  and  by  Chopin  lu  the  second  of  the 
two  Polonaises,  op.  40,  juat  hafora  tha  retnn  Is 
the  first  snbjVrt.  v. 

PEREZ,  Davidk,  son  of  a  SjMiniard,  I-ttb 
in  Xaj)lea,  1711,  was  admitted  in  171n  to  lb* 
Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
hf  stu  lii  1  the  violin  unflfr  Antonio  Hallo,  and 
counterfiomt  under  Franceiico  MandnL  Hit 
first  o)M)ra. '  Siroe,'  ^  was  oomposed  for  San  Ovle 
in  1740.  At  tha  tafitatlMI  of  Prince  Naselfi 
he  went  to  Palermo,  and  I'H'eame  master  of  the 
Real  Cappella  F&iatuia.  Here  he  remained  till 
1748,  andpfodnoad'Li 
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(1740X  VMmo  dl  Bdploiie'  (I741X  'At* 
UrtM»'  'Medea, '  and  '  L'  laola  disabitata. '  After 

•I^  Clemenza  di  Tito'  (1749),  given  at  San 
Carlo  in  Kaples,  and  '  tiemiramide '  (1760)  at 
flM  TMtvo  delle  Damt  in  Bone,  he  oompoeed 
of>€raa  for  all  the  principal  towns  in  Italy,  In 
1752  he  aoceuted  au  invitation  to  Lisbon,  where 
btt  oompOHd  *I>MnoAmita*  for  Gfnidlo  laA 
tba  tmor  Baaff  (MoMrt'ft  Munich  friend),  the 
■uocess  of  which  wsus  so  great  that  the  King 
beatowed  on  him  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  the 
po«t  of  ouMWtro  at  tlia  Baal  OappeUk,  with  a 
salary  of  30,000  franca.  The  new  theatre  in 
Lisbon  was  opened  in  1755  with  Parei'a  opera 
'  Aleaaandro  nella  India,'  in  whieh  a  eorpa  of 
oavalry  and  a  MaMdoniMl  phalanx  appeared 
on  the  stage.  Perez  proctxred  the  best  Italian 
singers  for  the  opera  during  his  managership. 
n>tiker  oparat  tio  maitioBod  in  tba  (fudtm- 
Ladkon.']  In  17^5  he  came  to  London,  and 
produced  *  Ezio '  with  great  sucoms.  Here  also 
was  published  in  1774  a  fine  edition,  with 
portrait*  of  his  '  Mattutino  da'  Morti,'  his  best 
sacred  work,  though  he  also  oompoeed,  when  in 
LiaboD,  a  'Credo'  for  two  choirs,  and  other 
ehmdi  mnsie.  [An  oratorio,  'II  Msrtlrio  di 
San  Bartolomeo,  was  performed  at  Padiia  in 
1779.1  His  compositions  can  scarcely  \ye  called 
remarkable,  and  Fctis  ranks  him  below  JommelU. 
In  person  he  reaembled  Handel,  and  like  him  he 
Jo'^t  hi^  sifij'ht  in  old  agr,  but  workpfl  on  np  to 
his  death,  which  took  place  iu  Lisbon  in  1778* 
Spedmena  of  Fana  bo  fonnd  in  Yinoant 
NoTello's  various  publications.  F.  o. 

PEREZ,  Juan  Gini?z,  a  Spanish  church 
composer  of  the  16th  century,  of  whose  life  and 
wofka  nothing  whatovor  was  known  until  the 
publication  in  "I  R96-96  of  vol.  v.  of  *  Hispaniae 
Schol*  Musioa  Saora,'  edited  by  F.  PedrelL 
From  the  introdnotorf  notioo  prelixad  to  tldi 
vc>1uiiR\  we  learn  that  Perez  was  haipHasd  Ob 
Oct.  7.  1548,  at  Orihueht  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  and  that  on  Oct  16,  1502,  at  the  oarlj 
ago  of  fonrtaon,  ho  was  appointed  Ohoiimaater 
to  the  Coll'^^^atn  rinirrh  of  Orihuela.  Tliis 
church  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignitj  of  a  Cathedral,  and  in  course  of  time 
Pom  became  a  royal  chaplain.  In  1581  he 
was  appointed  Choirmaster  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Valencia,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
or  nltor  tiie  year  1601.  Tho  Cathedral  Ohapter 
of  Valencia  had  the  intention  of  publishing 
some  of  his  works,  which,  however,  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  Mid  his  works  remained  in 
US.  until  the  pnbliootioa  of  a  selection  of 
till  in  in  the  volumf  a^wvp  rfferred  to.  They 
are  ail  strictly  liturgical,  and  are  distinguished 
hj  thnl  rinido  and  twoot  oipwwiwn—  which 
ia  ao  charaotetistio  of  bflit  Spanish  church 
conjy>o»?rB.  .t,  R.  M. 

Piifii' £CT.    Of  cadences  the  word  '  perfect ' 
{■  naod  to  indieata  noh  aa  give  the  most  absolute 
oflbct  of  a  ronoliiiioii,  l^piHiag  through  aohoid 
vol*  in 


or  diorda  whieth  mra  h^Uy  dharaoteriatio  of  a  k«j 

to  the  tonic  chord  of  that  key  in  its  first  position. 
[See  Capfvck,  (h)  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  438.]  Of 
Intervaia  the  word  ia  eliieily  used  iu  modem 
times  to  describe  certain  of  the  purest  and 
siniplp-it  kinda,  as  fifths  and  fourths,  when  in 
their  moat  conaonant  forma ;  in  the  early  daya 
off  modm  mario  It  ivat  naad  in  oontraot  to  fho 
tonm  'httperfect '  and  *  middle'  to  daasify  the 
consonances  in  the  order  of  their  theoretical 
excellence.  [See  Hakmony,  Intkuval,  Tem- 
nmAlfSNTj  €.  H.  H.  p. 

PERCEtTI.  Probably  the  last  ca.strato  who 
ever  sang  in  £nglaud.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Societal  Armonica,  May  6,  1 844,  in 
an  aria  from  '  Ctglio,'  an  opera  of  hia  own,  and 
is  descril>ed  as  *a  brilliant  and  expressive 
singer,  who  won  a '  deserved  encore '  (ifu«. 

PERGOLA,  LA.  La  Pergola  is  thr^  principal 
theatre  of  Florence,  and  takes  its  name  from 
that  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  ia 
under  the  managamantof  thirty  proprietors,  who 
form  thp  snri^ty  or,  to  UfW!  the  English  term, 
the  company — ot  the  ImmobUi.  Operatic  muaic 
and  ballota  are  tho  only  kind  of  perfonnaaeeo 
given  in  this  theatre,  which  is  the  'Grand  Opera' 
of  Florence.  Tlie  interior  of  the  hon.<?e  is  hand- 
somely fitted  and  dttiorated,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  abont  2600  spectators. 

Tin  nrifrinal  theatre  wag  erected  in  1650  upon 
the  deatgns  of  the  celebrated  architect  Taoca. 
It  was  a  wooden  atractnre,  and  hwted  tmtil 
1738,  when  it  was  repla<^  by  the  present 
solid  building.  It  was  inaugui-ated  with  the 
opera  '  Dafue '  by  Peri  and  Caccini,  which 
had  been  written  in  1604,  and  woo  tho  fint 
opera  ever  vritten.  L.  R. 

PEKGOL£SI,  or  PEBOOLESE,  Qiovanki 
Battuta,  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1710,  at  J«ai  near 
Anooiuk  The  date  and  place  of  hia  hirth  were 
given  wrongly  by  mnnj  historians  until  the 
Marquis  de  Villarosa  hually  aettied  the  question 
by  rofereneo  to  the  reglater  of  hie  baptism,  n 
facsimile  of  which  is  given  by  E.  Fau.stini  Fasini 
in  his  life  of  Pergolesi  (Gazzetta  Muskalt  di 
Milano,  August  31,  1899,  etc.  ;  publish^  in 
book  form  by  Rioordl,  1900).  The  original 
name  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  Draghi, 
but  in  accordance  with  local  custom  thoee 
memhen  of  it  who  oettied  at  Jeai  were  known 
riB  Pergolese  or  Pergolesi  from  Pergola,  a  town 
in  the  Marohe,  of  which  they  were  natives. 
This  partly  accounts  for  the  error  of  Saverio 
Mattei,  who  maintained  that  the  compoeer'a 
surname  was  Jesi,  and  that  he  was  given  the 
name  of  Pei^^lese  from  his  birthplace.  He 
hiraaelf  a^ed  hia  name  both  aa  Pergoleeo  and 
aa  Pergolesi  ;  the  fonn  Pergolesi  {i.e.  dei 
pergolesi)  is  more  generally  preferred  in  Italy, 
and  the  form  Pergolese  (Pergol^)  appears  to 
have  iMoonM  popularised  by  French  writers. 
ViUwoM  lappMod  the  funily  of  Peigoleei  to 
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have  bekmgad  to  tiM  nobOitf ;  bttiit  Is  tvUleBt 

from  a  work  entitled  Pirrnnrum  Matkcmaticorum 
Elogia  by  Giuseppe  Santiui  di  Statfolo,  professor 
at  the  univeruty  of  Maoento  (Maoerata,  1770), 
that  his  father  was  a  sarrejor,  and  hU  grand- 
lather  a  shoemaker.  Ha  AppMm  to  hava  iiaan 
an  only  child. 

Pergolesi  atudicd  nmifo  at  Jari  witii  a  looal 
master,  Francesco  Santini,  and  bad  Isasons  on 
the  violin  trom  one  Franoesoo  Mondini  until 
his  sixteenth  year  (1725),  when  he  waa  aent  to 
Naples  and  admitted  to  Uie  Conservatorio  dei 
Poveri  di  Gesti  Cristo,  throuf^h  the  infloenoe  of 
Count  Cardolo  Maria  I'lanetti  Mannelli,  a  noble- 
maa  of  Jail,  whoaa  aenriosa  to  tha  Anatriaiia 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
had  earned  him  the  protection  of  Charles  VI. 
At  Naples  Pergolesi  was  placed  tiist  under 
Oaetano  Qreoo  and  lator  (probably  after  Oreoo'a 
death)  uinJrr  Durante.  It  has  also  bncn  Btat**d 
that  he  studied  with  Francesco  Feo  when 
Daranta  waa  mmmoiied  to  Vienna.  Iliere  ia, 
however,  no  foundation  for  the  story  (given  by 
Villarosa  and  reprmluced  by  H.  M.  !ilrtt<?rer) 
of  Duraute's  visit  to  the  Auittrmu  capital. 
Between  1726  and  1728  he  became  master  at 
the  Conservatorio  t?ell;i  Mndonnfi  di  Loreto, 
and  it  was  doubtless  for  this  reaaon  that 
Pergoleri  became  a  pupil  of  Feo.  Hla  teaohar 
of  the  violin  was  Domenioo  de  Matteis.  It 
has  l)een  stated  that  he  showed  a  reniarknblo 
iacility  for  extemporising  chromatic  passages 
on  tido  inatnunent,  and  that  hie  powera  of 
ronipo<;ition  were  first  made  known  to  his 
teachers  in  this  manner.  The  stoiy,  however, 
given  by  ViUaioaa  with  aome  detail  and  repro. 
duccd  by  some  later  writers,  does  not  appear 
to  have  b<>^n  believed  by  Florimo,  in  apite  of 
his  love  ot  picturesque  anecdote. 

Pergoleai  made  hia  fiiat  pablic  appeamaee  aa 

a  cora[K3ser  with  a  sacred  rlrama  entitled  '  T^a 
Conversione  di  Sau  Guglielmo  d'  Aquitania,' 
performed  in  1731,  probably  by  hia  fellow- 
pupils,  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnallo  llaggiore. 
Between  the  acts  of  this  waa  performed  the 
comic  intennexso,  '  II  Maestro  di  Mnsioa.'  The 
anoceH  of  the  performance  gained  Peigoleai  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Stigliano,  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur,  for  whose  marriage  in  1 723 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  composed  a  serenata. 
Throogh  the  influence  of  this  nobleman,  wiio 
was  equerry  the  Viceroy  of  Naplrs,  aisled  by 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Aveilino  aud  the 
Bake  of  Ita^alonl,  Pergoleai  waa  oommiadoned 
to  write  an  opera  for  the  court  theatre,  and 
produced  *  La  Sallustia  *  with  the  comic  inter- 
mezzo '  Nerino  e  Nibbia '  (sometimes  known  as 
*  Amor  r  nomo  deeo  *)  for  the  winter  season 
of  1731.  The  opera  was  successful,  but  the 
intermezzo  did  not  please.  'Bicimero,'  pro- 
dnoed  in  1782  with  the  intermezzo,  *  n  Oetoao 
Schemito,'  was  a  failnrc,  which  may  perhaps 
bo  aoooanted  for  by  the  fact  that  Pergoleai 


oompoaid  it  jnat  after  the  death  of  hia  Iktber. 

Discouraged  by  its  rcCTjition.  he  dcroted  hirnw If 
to  other  forms,  aud  it  was  at  this  tune,  according 
to  Florimo,  tliat  he  wrote  thirty  aonatan  for  two 
Tiolins  and  bass  at  the  reqoeat  of  fho  Frinoe  of 
Stigliano  ;  twenty-foUr  of  these  were  printed 
in  London.  He  was  also  commissioned  by  the 
municipality  of  Naplea  to  mito  a  maaa  en  tie 
occaaiou  of  the  earthquake  nf  March  20,  173!. 
The  mass,  which  was  for  double  choir  acd 
orehestia,  was  much  admired,  and  waa  followed 
by  a  aeoood  on  the  same  scale,  which  ia  aaid  to 
have  won  the  public  praises  nf  Leonardo  Leo, 
who  was  present  at  the  performanoe.  Florimo 
fbrther  atatm  that  Petg^  eftarwaarda  added 
a  third  and  fourth  choir  to  this  work  ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  remaining  of  a^y  maaa  by  him 
for  more  than  two  choirs. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  *Bioimero'  it  was 
not  \on^  before  Pergolesi  returned  to  dramatic 
oompoaition,  and  in  September  1732,  he  pro- 
dnoed  at  the  Teatco  del  Fiotmitiiii  •  eemiB 
opera  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  'Lo  frate  nnaai- 
morato,'  which,  according  to  a  contemf»^r4n- 
(Chracas,  Inario  Ordi$tarw,  1732)  met  mUi 
oonaideiahla  inae—i    The  following  year  he 

rplnn\f>d  to  Rerintia  opem  with  'II  Prigionier' 
(so  called  iu  the  libretto,  but  generally  known 
aa  <  n  Prigionier  Snparbo  *  to  diitii«nlBh  it  from 
the  '  Prigioniero  Fovtanato'  of  A.  ScarlattiX  te 
which  '  1a  ServA  Padrona '  furnished  the  inter- 
mezzi (August  2b,  1733).  There  aeems  no 
reason  to  BQppoae  tliat  tha  aneeaaa  of  *  La  fltarea 
Padrona*  was  in  any  wny  pxtraoniinarr, 
eepecially  aa  Peiigolesi  was  already  known  aa  a 
oompoeer  of  eomic  opera. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1738-34)  that 
P»  rpole«i  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
^laddaloni  After  he  left  Jesi  his  father  had 
beoome  involved  in  flnaaeial  dmenltiea.  Hie 
mother  died  in  1727,  -lud  her  dowry  shoald 
have  been  paid  to  her  son,  but  her  husband 
was  nnable  to  find  the  money,  and  even  after 
the  father'e  death  in  1782  Qioranni  Battisu 
still  had  to  netroti.it*!  with  the  executors  mnil 
1734.  On  his  appoinUnent  to  the  aerrice  of 
the  Dnke,  Pergol^i  appean  to  hate  eonaidand 
his  affairs  mure  settled,  as  he  sent  for  bis  aunt. 
Donna  Cecilia  Giorgi,  to  keep  house  for  hiw. 
In  the  spring  of  1734  the  Duke  took  him  to 
Rome,  and  CHieiii  the  earicatmiet  fivea  an 
amusing  account  of  the  performanf-r  it  S. 
Lorenzo  in  ^^jooina  of  a  maas  by  him  (that  ia 
F  for  five  Toioaa).  '  L*  IIL  Dnea  di  Matahma  e 
Duchessa  fecero  Cue  una  Musics  spaventosa  ia 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  con  tutti  Mnsiei  o  Yiolini 
di  Roma,  la  qual  Musica  fii  fatta  dal  MasCro 
di  Oappella  chiamato  Pecffeleae  il  quale  ath  el 
gervirio  del  Principe  di  Stigliano  et  *■  %tA*y 
fatto  venire  da  Napoli  &  posta  e  fu  fatta  d* 
feeta  ad  onore  di  8.  Oioraani  Pomuceno  [L*. 
St.  John  Nepomuk].  La  qnal  Compositione  i 
itata  araritoaa  e  fhori  dall' ocdinaiio.' 
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fMOidi  tilt  dflpurtanof  ib»  Duke  of  Haddaloiii 

aod  bis  suite  from  Rome  for  K&ples  in  June 
1734,  and  Peiigoleu  probably  returned  with 
hie  patron.    It  is  not  dew  whether  he  wee  in 

the  service  of  both  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  at 
the  same  time ;  perhape  he  left  the  Prince 
later.  On  Oct  25»  1734,  his  opera  '  Adriano 
in  Sirie  *  wm  perfenned  at  the  Teetio  di  8. 

Bartolomco,  with  '  Ldvietta  e  Tracollo  '  &s  inter 
mezii.  The  iutermezsi  were  well  received,  but 
the  opera  did  not  please.  It  has  generally  been 
•tated  that  Pergulesi  became  Maestro  di  Gappella 
at  the  Caau  Santa  at  Lorcto  in  this  year,  but 
this  has  no  foundation.  The  archives  of  the 
'  Holy  Honie '  do  not  mentioii  Peiigdeai,  and 
other  musicians  held  the  yxMt  without  any 
kind  of  interruption  during  bis  lifetime.  It 
in  possible  that  the  tradition  may  have  ahsen 
from  flooM  oonneoti<m  of  Fatgolesi  either  with 
tlie  convent  of  Lorcto  near  Avellino,  some 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Naples,  or  with  the 
OosMrvBtorio  deUn  Hadoann  di  Lmvto  at 
Naples  itself.  The  libretto  of  '  II  Flaminio,'  a 
fomio  o|tera  produro<i  at  Naples  in  thf>  autumn 
ut  1735,  teiis  us  tlmt  be  was  organist  of  the 
royal  ehapel  at  Naplee. 

On    Jan.    31,     1  735.    the    famons  np^m 

*  Li'  OUmpiade '  was  produced  under  Per^lesi's 
own  diMrtien  at  thaTotdiBOoaThealte  Iti  Rome. 
It  ma  badly  taeebad»  and  Ottey  teliK  u^,  that 
an  orange  was  thrown  at  th«  composer's  liead. 
It  is  related  that  Egidio  iiomualdo  Uuni,  whose 
opeim  'Nenme'  was  pvodooed  at  tiia laaie theatre 

on  May  21,  assured  Pergolesi  that  his  opera  w.-^s 
far  too  good  to  succeed,  and  after  the  result 
whioh  he  had  foreseen  did  hie  beet  to  oonaola 
him.  It  is  also  related  that  the  failnn  of 
'  L'  OlirnpiaHe  '  ha.<itpnfd  th»>  death  of  the  oom- 
pooer,  who  returned  to  ^^lapies  and  devoted 
hinaelf  to  aaered  mneie.  Hie  devotion  to 
sacred  music,  however,  can  only  liave  been 
partial,  as  he  produced  the  comic  opera  '  11 
Flaminio'  in  the  autumn  at  Naples  (Teatro 
(fiiOTo),  wlien  it  was  thoroughly  suooessfnl.  It 
\»  not  known  when  he  first  showed  syroptoTn.<? 
:>f  coiMMimption.  He  went  to  Pozzuoli  for  his 
health  in  Fehmaiy  1786,  as  the  goeat  of  the 
Duke  of  Maddaloni,  leaving  his  aunt  in  Naples, 
tud  verbally  handing  over  to  her  all  that  he 
lid  not  take  to  Pojueuoli ;  we  may  thuH  infer 
that  he  did  not  espeet  to  live  much  longer. 
There  is  nn  mi'jnn  t^  =:iippose  that  he  st.-^yrrl 
irst  at  Torre  del  Greco.  At  Pozzuoli  he  is 
xmnmonly  supposed  to  have  written  the  oele> 
crated  'Stabat  Mater, 'commissioned  by  the  Con- 
"ratcrnity  of  S.  Luigi  di  Palazzo  at  Naples  as 
i  aubstitute  for  the  setting  by  A.  Scarlatti, 
irhi<^  had  hitherto  been  enng  there  annoally 
)n  Good  Friday.    AcconUng  to  Paisiello,  how- 

•  v&r,  the  work  was  written  veiy  soon  after  he 
aft  the  Oonaervatorio,  whi«h  he  did  in  1729, 
f  Florirao  is  to  he  trusted.  He  was  lodged 
n  tb«  Capoohin  monaatsry  at  Posmoli,  founded 


by  the  eneeetors  of  the  Duke  ef  Maddalwit ; 

and  even  under  these  circumstancca  his  rnmic 
spirit  did  not  desert  him,  as  we  see  from  the 
weU>known  'Sdieno  btco  ai  Cappaocini  di 
Pozzuoli,'  a  mnwjal  jest  for  tenor  and  bass 
voicea,  the  humour  of  which  is  too  coarse  for 
explanation  here.  During  his  illness  he  was 
Tinted  aerenl  tiraee  by  Fee,  his  former  teacher, 
to  ■vvhom  ho  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
witli  great  diftidenoe  with  regaiti  to  the  value 
of  his  'Stabat  Mater.'  He  died  March  17, 
17S6,  and  was  bnxied  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pozzuoli.  He  was  Piipy>o8€d  to  have  been 
promised  ten  ducats  for  his  '  Stabat  Mater,' 
bnt  whether  fliie  was  paid  ia  doubtfol,  aa  hie 
possessions  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral,  wliich  amounted  to  eleven  ducats. 
After  his  death  Cecilia  Giorgi  returned  to  Jesi, 
and  the  details  given  above  of  his  finandal 
relations  with  her  and  his  other  rrlativrn  are 
made  evident  from  a  notarial  act  dated  Jesi, 
Got  4,  1786,  by  which  flie  dairae  of  Ceeilia 
Giorgi  and  her  nephew's  paternal  imcle,  Giuseppe 
Maria  Pergolcsi,  to  his  estate  were  finally  settled 
(ii.  Annibaldi,  Jl  PergoUsi  in  J'ozzuoii,  Vila 
intiina,  Jesi,  1890).  fiknne  biographera  sup- 
j>o8ed  that  Pergol^i  died  of  pri.qon,  but  this 
is  doubtless  doe  to  confusion  with  his  contem- 
porary Leonardo  Vinci,  who  net  hie  death  by 
this  means  in  1782.  More  credence  may  be 
given  to  the  tradition  that  hi^  drath  was 
hastened  by  the  profligacy  for  which  he  was 
apparently  notoriooaL  A  nmnber  of  legende 
have  grown  up  relating  to  his  Invc  sfTairs, 
two  of  which  deserve  mention.  Florimo 
printed  a  story  which  he  profmed  to  have 
ra|*oduced  verbattu  tnm  a  contemporaiy 
chroniolr  futnid  amoTi^'  the  pspers  of  the  Prince 
of  Colobrano,  by  whose  permission  he  jHiblisbed 
it  Acoerding  to  this  deennent  a  certain  Maria 
Spinelli,  of  the  princely  bouse  of  Cariati,  was 
told  by  her  three  brothers  that  unless  she  chose 
within  three  days  a  husband  who  was  her 
equal  by  birth,  they  would  kill  the  composer 
Pergolesi,  with  whonj  she  wbr  in  love,  and 
who  returned  her  aiiection.  After  three  days 
the  lady  deoided  to  enter  a  nnnnery  ineteed, 
stipulating  that  Pergolesi  was  to  conduct  the 
mass  on  the  occasion  of  her  takint,'  tlie  veil. 
She  entered  the  convent  of  S.  Chiara,  and,  dying 
a  year  later,  was  buried  on  March  11,  1785, 
Pergolesi  again  conducting  the  requiem  for 
her.  His  own  death  took  place  little  more 
than  a  yeer  aUber  thia,  and  Florimo  suggested 
that  the  tragic  anniversary  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  it  Unfortimately  for  thf*  romantic 
admirers  of  Pergolesi,  the  story  has  been  shown 
to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  Benedetto  Croee 
pointed  out  (1)  that  no  biotrraphfr  previoijs  to 
Florimo  had  made  any  allusion  to  it,  (2)  that 
the  ]mperi  of  ^e  Prince  of  Odobrano,  now  in 
{)OBseasion  of  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni,  contain 
nothing  of  the  kind,  (8)  that  the  axchivei  of 
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-tiM  uvaamtj  of  B.  CtHanAoimA  fhftt  no  IbrU 

SpinelU  had  been  •  innnber  of  that  community 
daring  the  18th  century,  &nd  finally  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of 
MaJdalutii,  the  story  hm  ittTMltion  o(  one 
Carlo  Coda,  and  had  upffmnd,  I&  «NXM  periodical 
of  Florimo'i  time. 

Tho  other  leigend  wm  potforwttid  by  ooertain 
A.  Piazza,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  from 
contemporary  memoirs  that  Pergoleai  was  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  '  Lord  Bulwer, 
British  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  thoOourt 
of  Naples,'  and  that  the  lady's  name  was 
'iBetzi.'  This  story  hardly  requires  formal 
rafUtatioii.  Pei^Iaai't  romuitio  hiiloiy  haa 
formed  the  subjects  of  two  operas  bearing  his 
name,  one  by  Paolo  Serrao  (Naples,  1857),  and 
the  other  by  Stefauo  Bonchetti  Mouteviti 
(Mikn,  1867). 

An  oil-painting,  snppoaed  to  represent  Per- 
goleai, is  in  the  library  of  the  Nattlee  Oonaerv*- 
toiie^  to  wUoh  it  mm  pneentid  bj  Horimo. 
Then  mo  tloo  aotenl  lithographed  oiia  eagraved 
portraits  of  him,  some  of  which  are  reproduc«3d 
in  Muaica  e  Muaiciali^  Dec.  1906.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  oay  two  which  night  oonoetvoUj 
represent  the  same  person,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  whioh  is  the  most  authentia 
The  meet  interesting  portrait  is  certainly  the 
oaricature  by  Gliezzi  in  the  Vatican  library 
(Cod.  Ottob.  No.  3116,  p.  139),  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  GazzeUa  MutieaU  di  MUano  for 
Dee.  14,  1899.  The  revolting  hideonmeei  <^ 
thie  drawing  may  have  been  due  to  personal 
■aimoeity, — Ghozzi's  critioiam  on  Pergolesi's 
muB  in  1784  was  not  that  of  a  friend, — but  the 
artist  is  hardly  likely  to  have  wilfully  invented 
a  deformity  of  the  left  leg,  to  which  he  draws 
^Mrticular  attention,  and  whioh  caused  the 
oompoeer  to  walk  lame.  Thie  dmreotsrirtio 
had  not  been  noticed  by  any  biographer  until 
it  was  pointed  out  by  El  Faustini-Fasini. 

The  importance  of  Pergolesi  as  a  composer 
haa  been  esaggaimted  einee  his  death  to  an 
extent  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  worth  while 
attempting  to  account  ios  the  development  of 
the  tradition.  Fidddlo  Tory  aensibly  remarked 
that  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  esteemed 
if  ho  had  lived  longer.  (Paisiello's  opinions 
are  quoted  from  the  Osservazioni  MusiccUi 
iMonio  Otmpontori  napoUtani,  rieamU  daUa 
fonvrrxazimiJ-  ml  Signer  Paisidlo,  compiled  by 
Agoetino  Gervaaio.  The  MS.  in  the  BibL  de' 
Qmrolamini  at  Vaplea  waa  printed  in  iAwfai 
e  Miuieisli,  Dec  1995.)  His  death  of  con- 
sumption  at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  just  after 
a  conspicuous  failure  at  Rome,  caused  the 
nndonfated  aooosaa  of  hia  oomio  opena  (that  ia, 

hia  three-act  comic  oj>era3  in  flialcct,  not  liis 
little  intermezzi)  to  be  overlooked,  and  lent  a 
fietitiona  intereet  to  the  revival  of  works  which 
are  in  no  way  above  the  average  merit  of  the 
Italian  mnaio  of  that  period.   The  oelebri^ 


of  Piigoleri  in  later  timca  depended  alnoal 

entirely  on  'La  Serve  Fadrona'  and  the  'Stabat 
Mater,'  to  which  may  be  added  the  air  *Tre 
£^omi  son  che  Nina,'  which  recent  research 
hae  ahown  to  be  wron^y  attributed  to  bin. 
[Tre  oiorni  son  CHE  NiNA.]  As  far  as  can 
be  traced  this  enthusiasm  for  the  two  former 
worin  originated  not  in  Italy  hot  in  Paria.  '  Li 
Serva  Padrone'  first  appeared  in  Paris  at  tiie 
H8tel  de  Bourgc^ne  in  1746,  obtaining  a  mere 
nuxis  d'ettinu.  '  La  musique  en  a  tte  trouvee 
oieellaBte ;  ello  eat  d*an  Aoteor  nttvamontaia, 

mort  fort  jeune '  (Mercure  dr  France).  On 
its  reappearance  in  1752,  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  'Bonfione  Italiena/  it  «m  neeived  vift 
enthusiasm,  and  for  aooM  reason  regarded  as 
the  type  of  all  Italian  music.  It  is  sufficient 
to  cite  the  words  of  an  anonymous  satirist  of 
tto  time  (qnotod  in  Oeoflkvy**  0mm  d$  la 

LelUa'eBtplasaltMia 
Ls  ftvoif  4e  Myaudis; 
Rainean  blenttte'tiaUpssm 
Malgr^  a»  proltaade  hsiBoele ; 
0«lk>t  n'a  rien  d'ttoanaBi 
II  fkat  des  boaffons  dltslle : 
AnJoardliQi  tout  Pran^aii  galaat 
Ne  Be  montre  qa'eo  fredonnant 
E  M  •>  lu),  e  piou  et  giou, 
C'eat  k  qui  MiB  le  plui  foo. 

The  alhnion  ia  to  tiie  woida  *o8iono,  oaic 

gib '  from  the  air  '  Sempre  in  oontrasti '  (*8ann 
Padrona,'  Act  I.).  While  the  other  operas 
remained  in  manuscript  and  so  forgotten,  the 
not  too  diaeriminating  enthnriaam  of  Booaasan 

wa.s  perpetuated  by  Fetis  and  later  historians. 
The  '  Stabat  Mater '  was  also  |>rinted  in  Paris 
not  long  after  the  composer's  death,  and  was 
even  printed  at  Leipzig  with  German  words  by 
Klop-stwk  as  early  as  1782.  In  Italy  it  has 
always  been  regarded  with  exaggerated  venera- 
tion, and  no  doubt  tiiie  haa  bean  enhaimed  by 
the  fact  that  Bellini  (who  also  died  yoan^ 
called  it '  divino  poema  del  dolore. '  De  Brosses' 
opinion  of  Pergoleei  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  contmpoiaiy  criticism:  *Punii  tooa  eoi 
musioiens,  mon  autenr  d'affection  est  Per-Tol^^a. 
Ah  I  le  joli  g^nie,  simple  et  naturel.  On  ne  peat 
pas  totao  avee  phu  de  fiwOit^  de  grioeo  ot  de 
gofit.  .  .  .  See  petite  intenn^es  sont  char 
mants,  si  gais,  si  rojonianants.'  We  must,  bow- 
ever,  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  blindly 
the  criticism  of  any  contemporary,  and  the 
value  of  De  Brosaea'  appreciation  of  Pergole?i 
must  be  measured  by  his  opinion  on  Hand«l 
— *8ur  oe  que  j'ai  vn  de  aa  nrariqno  veonle,  > 
le  croirais  inf^rieur  &  tons  ceux  que  je  Tooe  ai 
nomm^s  \i.e.  Pergolesi.  Vinci,  Porpora,  Sarri. 
etc].'  Paisiello  and  Padre  Martini,  howeTer, 
were  leat  onthnaliitle,  and  painted  oat  thet 
the  'Stabat  Mater'  was  written  in  the  style 
of  a  comic  opera.  Paisiello  is  not  Ux  wrong 
in  aaying  that  'His  "Olimpiade,"  iBbm  int«o 
mano  **  La  Serva  Padrone,**  a  mass,  and  other 
oompoaitiona  of  hia  that  lemaln  to  vm,  diflar  in 
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DO  w»y  from  the  "Stebat  Mater,"  in  which, 
moreoTMV  tinn  in  iamdierait  f^angm,  tihtt 

is  to  amy,  certain  yerses  set  without  aense  or 
axpnanoD,  such  aa  the  theme  of  the  "Siaiii»tery  " 
which  aaggesta  the  eonde  atyk.' 

As  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  Pergoled  ia 
DO  more  than  a  clever  imitator  of  hia  master 
Durante.  His  masses  for  double  choir  are 
tfisetive  and  wall  written,  hut  commonplace 
in  their  material.  It  should  be  noted  that 
hia  two  choirs  are  used  separately  only  for 
aiitfplMMial  or  onnniUtlTO  afliMte  od  rini^ehords, 
there  being  no  attempt  at  polyphonic  writing 
in  more  than  five  [Starts  at  most.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  '  Stabat  Mater  '  ia  the  sentiiuental 
charm  of  ita  melodiea.  Sentimental  charm  is 
indeed  the  chief  merit  of  all  Pergolesi'a  work, 
sacred  (ur  aaoular.  It  reaches  ita  higheat  in  the 
bMatilbl  diw»  <8e  onw,  w  dioe'  in  'yOlim- 
piadtt,*aiidwa  ma  see  that  it  was  an  inborn  gift 
and  not  the  result  of  long  development,  from 
Hm  Ihct  that  the  other  duet  in  '  L'  Olimpiade ' 
— *Nei  giona  tuoi  ftlH'  vhUi  it  h«tUy 
inferior  to  the  first,  was  transferred  unaltered 
from  Fotgoleai'a  lirrt  dnoMtio  composition  '  La 
OunvierakMM  d!  8.  OngUelrao.*  The  eomio  opera 
'  Lo  frats  nnammorato '  contains  sevend  yaai 
ing  airs,  including  the  well-known  '  Ogne  pena 
ccbiu  apiatata,'  as  well  as  some  genuinely 
hmnovoiia  anmban,  ths  bsik  of  wh^  is  aii 
absurd  paro<ly  of  an  aria  di  bravura,  mnp  hy 
a  bMttone,  but  demanding  a  compass  from  F 
baknr  the  bass  stave  to  C  in  the  ^vble,  which 
was  no  doabt  intended  to  bo  produced  in  a 
grotesque  falsetto.  There  are  also  interesting 
types  of  popular  Neapolitan  songs,  and  a  bright 
qidatek  at  the  end  of  Aet  II.  On  tho  whole, 
howerer,  Pergolesi  is  inferior  to  Leo  and 
Logroscino  in  comic  opera,  and  indeed  could 
only  be  conaidered  a  great  composer  in  any 
deportment  by  critics  who  were  tntlioly  ignorant 
of  the  work  of  hio  prsdsc— o»  and  oootsm- 
poraries. 
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I.  OrULAa  AJR>  OtkATOMOa 
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,  KaplM  R.aM. 
ft  n  MAOTtro  dl  Ma«ic«  (!«»pl«^  ITSI).   Sear*  (XR.)-Ber1in. 

Li«lfmltr«dr  MiMt<|u«(PMla.I7M).  Seorvtlla)— DTai«l«n.i'uii, 
Bibt.  S»t  Thr  enfTSTM)  acore.  pnhliittM)  bjr  Bolrin  >t  f>rU. 
ta  in  n>o«t  lui portent  llfarmrlM.  ThU  op*r«  wu  >l»o  parfonnad 
»t  Vcnic*  tn  174:1  u  ■  L'  OtMltt,'  MMl  »t  YlMMM  in  ITSO  M 
*  Ls  BooUr»  alU  modm.' 
a  Ia  aaUtuUa  ismpim.  1731).  UhnMo— MU*  TIM.  iM. 
Sunn  ITiiiIm  ■  T  M 

*.  ««hm  •  mm  pK^flm,  ma).  tnuMi  iiwia  am.  tim. 


ft  nMwSdMhrite(IteiilM.in9.  Saon-Bn-Un. 
ft  teft»tenn»niinonitnlNatil«*,  17BK  Soor*— Bllt.  Moa.,  BroawU 
Ctana..  Naplr*  K  CM. 

ft  n  IMfkmiaro  8upcrb(>  iNftplaa,  IW).  Ubntto— RaoM,  Blbi. 

Ttta  ^  Saor^Naplaa  tLCU. 
ft  XaOW^KMPOM  (N'»ple<.  1733).  Utevtto— lOBM.  BlU.  TItt. 
Bm.   Beora (nail Important  1i)>rmiini  Thnvamnany pHntod 
•dltiona.  boO>  lUlUn  and  Frrri  h       HrnraDU  MattrwMl. 

la  AdrUnolnSlriatNaplM.  134'  8<vn>-BHt  Mo*..  Naplea  R.C.M. 

JJ,  X^»«>llo  iXapln.  1734'  Hci>r*  tn  all  inporUat  libnuiaa.  Par- 
formancca  and«r  oth«r  tiClei :  Uviatte  a  Tracollo ;  Ijl  flnta 
roUeea  (Roma,  17«BI ;  La  Contadln*  aituU  (\>nlc«,  1744)  ;  11 
I^droootiTartlto  par  unnre  < Venter,  ITBOi :  II  flnU'  PtLun.eU-. 

12.  1,'  OHioptada  fRoma.  ITSSI.  Scor*— Brit.  Mua.,  lyondon  R.I'  M  , 
I>raad«o.  Milan  Cona..  MUoator.  P&rIt  Con*.,  Vienna  HnfhiM. 

IS.  a  rUmlBto  <K»ptoa,  i1»h  Ulntto— Room.  BIbL  VIU.  Rm. 


14  n  Tnukalto  dl  San  OU 
Vianna  MaaikfraaTid*. 
IS.  U  Tamtatocl*  (aacrtbad  to  raqoteai).  SecNW-BolnfnjL 
U.  M.  BchlaUarar*  Mocraphr  lo  Uta  Sammluny  MtiHkalUelkfr 
Vftrdf*  aditad  by  CVjaut  1*.  vun  Waldrrw,  irlrr»»  rrrj  full 
MtoiMlt  c<  Utar  MrtonuuuM  of  tba  oom»  in  lUlj  and  In 
HitiaoUMTviaal  "  " 
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1.  CM  an  ate 


a.OJL.  BarUn. 


a  Oerl.  aa  omI  rtToM.   Laate  MJCU. 
a  DaUndtUTlcUwdl  MMfaOlM.  Mttaatar. 
4.  OaWcra.  ahi  I  mU  Daldfra.   Brit.  Mas..  B«i||^] 
MftnaUr. 

a  Bom.  Tint,  qaal  Blrto.   London  R. CM. 

ft    ^mmjtitm   LoiidoBR.aiL 

7.  iMt  daglTflSad  mUi.    Bril  Mna.. 

BniaMU  Cona.,  If  BnaUr. 
a  Hal  chluM^  caotro  (L'  Orfaol.   Brit  Mm.,  1 

Cauikrtd|[a  PiUv..  Vienna  HofbOil. 
a  Qaaat' t  amor,  qnaat'  i  tnir.  MOci'Ur. 
10.  Qny  *U  pUBoaqoMt'  «  ll  itq.    Brtt.  Mua.  i&ata«Tmphl). 

iftJealiUetaMMiBteSMvafaM,  t,i«—  B.CM. 

P&flmD  Rfiincdn 
QwMra  «MilkU  daaiDam  .  .  .  raocolU  da  O.  Bmo.  (IfMoU. 
nWq,  tar  aaUUa :  Loodun.  Prwton  A  S«B  (I1M1). 

III.  SacHKO  MoBM 

M— nrjlU«ii  1  OloriallorUn  vuiraaitwo 
ia  F.  Brit.  Mm..  MUnn.  MDiMtar. 


(KTTtc  and  Olorlal  f 
Mna.  (2  coplea).  P 
tor  f ow  roioaa  !■  D  | 
Am  MunUa  i 

of  BU.  Oadata.' 
ConflUbor.  paalm  for  SJUUTA I 
Da  placldu  Uirranta, 
Sie.  Oodula. 

IHaa  iraa.  tuotat  fur  8. A.  au'l  oicliMtm    Mu-.ttt  r. 

Dlsit  Dowioua  (tn  O),  iiaaliu  (ur  t«u  voiota  it*u  cboin)  and  or- 

chaatTK.   Mnsiaa  R.C.M.  (aaVafnph). 
Dixit  [>omlnaa(lnBa*t).paalmforaA.T.B.aBdon:liaatra.  MttaaUr. 
Domlna  ad  adjuTaxtdam  lln  l>>.  moiat  (or  B.A.T.fi.  and  orchaalim. 

MttoaUr 

DanlM  ad  adjovandnni  (in  O).  motai  for  aBJLT.B.  and  < 

Brit.  Mna..  HUmi.  M«tMt«r. 
SgslM  ad  adlovniMtanB  (In  D).  nolrl  IW  A.T.BL  >ad 

Brit.  Mua. 

Rev*  platatli  ilrna.  motet  for  B.  and  orcheatra.  MlUn. 
Brcn  tuparbo*  boataa,  motet  for  a  and  urcheatrv    Bruiaala.  Sta. 
0«dnl«. 

Ib  cnalaatlbua  raanla,  metat  far  ft  and  erehartrk.  Milan. 
In  hnedio  tam  daoora,  u»>t«t  for  B  H  A  T.B.  and  orrbeatn.  IBN> 
Mna..  Milan. 

L*rtatu«  luni,  pMlm  fur  R.A.T.B  sn<t  orrhntra.  HQujtter. 
I.A«tAtu*  lum.  |Mudifi  for  S.  and  ortbnttii-    HruMi^I.  Oitia. 
Lautlatc  puarl,  paalui  tor  R  A.T.  B  and  orcliMtra.    Bruuala  CoajL 
Mlaarvra  mai  Dan*  (In  C  minor),  paalm  (or  RA-T.B.  and  oretaaatm. 
London.  R.C  M. 

Mlierrrt  met  L>rua  iln  C  minor),  paalm  for  RA-T-B.  and  orrbcatra. 

Udt.  Mui..  MlUn,  MUii>t4r 
Miaarw*  mal  Dana  (la  Q  minor), panlm  lor  aA.T.B.  OMooompnalad. 


innwflai 

(}tiU  tlrot  Dciiii  neater,  motat  for  B.  and  orcbcatrm.    Braaaala,  Bild. 

K..J 

telra  r«flna  In  F  minor)  for  BlR  and  orcbaatra.  BniaaalaCona. 

Salva  n^na  (In  A  minor)  for  8.  and  orebaatn.  Milan. 

Balr*  rcffina  iln  A  minor)  for  R  and  orehaatrm.   Brit.  Maa,,  LondflB 

R.C.M..  Bnuaala  Cona..  Milan,  Schwarin.  rU. 
SnlTa  rafina  (IB  F  ma]or|  (or  a  and  Rarpaicbord.  Milan. 
SiiTT  railiw  lln  C  minor)  for  8.B.  and  nrrhmtra.  MUoatar. 
BMhlt  MAtrr  for  8.A.  and  orchaatra.    Motitccaaalnu  laut<ifra|fe)t 

MR  eoplea  In  uioat  Ubrarlaa  ;  aeveral  printed  adiUona. 
Tnbn  at  timpano,  motat  (or  a  and  or^aatiik  Bnniilb  Sli^ 

Oiidula. 

A  '  Da  Profunillt,'  mmtlontd  fay  Dc  Broaaaa.  ia  no  lodfar  extant. 
VaMTmbUia  l«r>»  l  Apucinuruni,  for  T.H.  i8rh*rso  (atto  al  Cappiw- 
dai  dt  fuuuoll).    Milan.  MBnaiar,  Munich.  Kaplaa  R.C.M. 
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Sonata  for  Tioloneallo  and  cnntlnno.  Mil 
Concarto  for  violin  and  *trin|ii.    Milan,  Ni 
Symphony  In  O  for  orchaatt*.  MBnitar. 
CanoarteforantalaO.  (BnUkopTa  thamtle  entnlogM.  nokl 
Pourtaas  aonAtiM  lor  two  vtaUa*  and  baaa.   (ISmo.  Laadaa.l3flQ 
Twalra  Honataa  for  two  rtoUaa  and  baaa.  (London.) 
Right  leaaona  for  tba  barpalchord.    London,  e.  17807 
A  Mcond  Mt  of  elf  bt  leaaona  for  tha  harpalchoni 
Tharc  ara  In  ad'Htton  inany  trairmentj  u(  niuJtntlflrd  operaa, 

Indodinc  llftaan  alra  In  BraiUlopfi  thematic  eatalqfua  (17U|. 

aad  tba  HinMlrtu  ■■togii^fc  fwtt  ot  «  tito  'ibria, 


[Ap«t  from  the  'Stahat  Matsr,*  «La  Serra 

Padrona,*  the  spuriou.s  'Tre  giomi,'  nnd  a 
certain  '  (Iloria  in  excclsis,*  all  of  whicli  exist 

I  Neither  aoora  nor  llbratto  aartri  va*.  but  tha  work  ia  UMBtloaad  ia 
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in  muDMOitt  modem  tMtam  of  mora  or  len 
Tftlufl  (the  first  was  re  iTiHtrumented  by  Lvor, 
and  the  iaat  was  znaixily  popular  in  mi  arrange- 
maot  for  organ  solo),  then  an  sot  many  of 

Pergo!i>si'a  works  accossiblo  in  modern  reprints. 
The  series  of  songs  called  '  Gunime  d'  antichitii ' 
contains  the  motet  'Sanctum  et  terribile,'  three 
airs  from  '  La  Ck>nTer8ione  di  San  Guglielmo,'  a 
'Salve  Regina,'  the  ^ir^  '  Euri  !i  dove  sei ' 
ftnd  'Ogni  pena'  (the  latter  in  many  other 
oditions);  GoTMrfa  'Ololno  d'ltelie' W  «it* 
frotn  '  II  Maestro  di  If usica '  and  '  Olimpiade ' ; 
and  the  air  'Tremende  oacura'  from  'Meraspe'  is 
in  the  Or/vrd  Ilidory  of  Miunc,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
BmmIe's  'Daetten  altar  Meiater'  contains  a 
dact ;  n  snnatn  for  two  Tiolins  and  \'ioloncpllr) 
was  published  by  Joseph  Williams,  the  harpsi- 
ehora  snitaa  mn  edited  bj J.  Fittman,  and  a  eolo 
aonaU  in  D  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Mutland.  1  k.  j.  d. 

PERI,  Jacopo,  a  composer  to  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  small  amount  of  his  learuing, 
tho  world  owee  a  heavj  debt  of  gratitude,  waa 
bom  of  noble  parentapr-,  at  Florencp,  August 
90,  1561,  and  first  studied  music  under  the 
gnidanoe  of  Criabtforo  HaWeizi,  of  Lnooa.  The 
Florentines,  atwaja  oolebrated  for  their  ready 
invention  of  surnames,  called  him  Tl  Zazzerino, 
(short-hair)  a  little  bit  of  pleasantry  proroked 
by  the  eoTiable  wealth  of  golden  hair  which  he 
managed  to  preserve  uninjured,  almost  to  the 
day  of  his  death.   After  completing  his  musical 
ednoation  he  waa  appointed  Maestro  di  Cappella, 
first,  to  Fernando,  Doke  of  Twsaxky,  and  after- 
wards to  Duke  Cosmo  TT     Having  thus  attainH 
an  honourable  position,  he  married  a  noble  and 
riehly-dowwed  laity,  of  tiie  Hooae  of  Fortini, 
by  whom  ho  had  a  son,  who  bade  fair  to  beoome 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  but  ultimately 
brought  himself  to  ruin  by  his  dissolute  habits  ^ 
and  abandoned  life,  indulging  in  such  exGesses  i 
that  his  tntor,  the  prrat  Halileo  Galilei,  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  'my  Daemon.'  1 
Kotwithatanding  thia  domeaUo  tnmble  Ftei 
mixed  in  all  the  best  society  in  Florence,  and 
chose  for  his   associates  som^  of  the  most 
advanced  leaders  of  the  great   Reaaissanoe  ; 
moTement,  whieh,  even  at  that  late  period, 
■was  still  in  progress,  though  its  best  days  had 
long  since  passed  away.    We  bear  of  him 
eapet^ly  at  the  hotiee  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  m  Vemio,  where,  in  company  with 
Vinconzo   Galilei,    Ottavio   Rinuccini,  Oinlio 
Caocini,  Pietro  Strozzi,  Jacopo  Corsi,  and  other 
reetleee  apirite  imbued  with  the  daflaioal  ytowra 
for  which  the  ago  was  so  strongly  distinguished, 
he  assisted  in  that  memorable  attempt  to  restore 
the  mode  of  declamation  peculiar  to  Hellenic 
txagadj  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery 
of  modem  recitative.    Whether  the  first  idea  < 
of  this  great  invention  originated  with  Peri,  ' 
with  Oaeoini,  or  with  Bmilio  del  CaTalieri,  it  | 
is  now  imp(xs3il)lo  to  decide.    In  all  probability 
it  suggested  itaeU  in  conaoltation ;  and  each  ^ 


oompoaer  endeaTonrad  ta  oany  it  out  in  hit 

own  way,  though  the  ways  of  all  were  so  similar 
that  it  is  rery  difficult  to  detect  the  symptoms 
of  trae  IndiTidtiality  in  any  of  them.  Oali- 
lei  and  Caccini  undoubtedly  produced  the  first 
moDodio  <»ntatas  in  which  the  new  atyle  was 
attempted ;  but  their  efforts  were  oonfesaedly 
tentetive^  and  their  productions  omoeiYed  npoa 
a  very  small  sralf*  fitted  only  for  use  as  chamber 
music.  Peri  took  a  higher  flight.  At  the 
inBligatio&  of  Jacopo  Ck>rsi,  tad  fkb  poet 
Rinuccini  he  attempted  a  regular  musical 
drama  called  'Dsfne.'  The  libretto  for  this 
was  8up[>iibd  by  Kiiiuccini,  and  I'eri  composed 
the  music  entirely  in  the  style  which  was  then 
belifivi-'d  to  l>e  identical  with  that  cTiltiv3t««l 
by  the  ancient  Greek  tragedians.  The  work 
waa  priTatel J  performed  in  the  Pklasao  Omi, 
in  the  year  1597,  Peri  himself  playing  the  part 
of  Apollo,  To  him,  therefore,  l»elon{Ts  the 
honour  of  haviug  composed  and  assuttcd  in  ih« 
performanoe  of  the  first  traa  opera  that  ever 
was  placed  ujion  the  stage.  A  still  gr^at«r 
honour,  however,  waa  in  atore  for  him.  This 
performance  was  witneaaad  only  by  n  aekct 
circle  of  Sign  r  Corsi's  panonal  fkiaiMia.  Bat 
irt  the  year  1600  Peri  was  coitinn'»«»!oned  to 
produce  an  opera  for  public  performance  oo  the 
oooaaion  of  tiie  maniage  of  Henrjr  of  Fraaoe 
with  Maria  de'  Medici.  Tlie  subject  choeen 
for  this  was  '  Euridioe.'  Rinuccini  a§UM 
supplied  the  libretto,  and  Peri  wrote  tiie  mnae 
in  the  same  style  as  that  he  had  already  adopted 
in  •  Dafne,'  though,  it  is  to  be  8Upix>«^l.  with 
greater  freedom  and  vigcmr.  The  suooees  of 
the  woilc  wae  aU  tiwt  oo^  peeetUy  be  deairad. 
It  proved  that  the  ideal  conceived  by  the  little 
band  of  enthusiasts  was  capable  of  satislactory 
embodiment  in  a  practical  form  ;  and  that  form 
was  at  once  adopted  as  the  normal  type  of  the 
long  Icsinxi  lyric-drama.  It  is  true  that,  some 
months  before  the  production  of  'Euridice,* 
Bmilio  del  OaTaBerfa  omtoiio.  <La  Bappre. 
sentazionl  di  anima  e  di  oorpo,'  had  been  fmb> 
linly  j>erformcd  at  Rome  with  scenery,  dre;>?^e*, 
and  action,  and  that  the  music  of  this  work  is 
written  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  Beoltative 
as  'Euridice.'  But  P  ri'-^  laiin  to  be  regarded 
ae  the  oompoeer  of  the  first  opera  rests  not  on 
•Eoridioa*  baton  *Dalta«,* aoni^  that  woA 
waa  never  produced  in  publie;  and  the  only 
ground  on  which  that  claim  can  be  disputed  is 
the  fact  that  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  is  known  to 
have  oompoaed  two  seoolar  pieoea,  called  '  D 
Satiro,'  and  '  La  Disjwazione  di  Fileno/  whioh 
were  both  privately  performed  in  1590,  and  a 
third  work,  entitled  'II  Oinooo  della  Cieea,* 
wliich  was  performed  before  t'Se  Archduke 
Feniinand  in  1605.  Not  u  trace  of  either  of 
these  three  works  now  remains  to  us.  They 
an  deeeribed  aa  '  Awtonle,*  and  may  or  may 
not  have  been  of  sufTiciently  large  dimensions 
to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  dramaa.  Mmwotct, 
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«•  cannot  be  quite  oertain  that  they  were 
mittoi  in  the  wine  style  as  the  oratorio.  As 
th*  etae  now  stands,  therefore,  and  until  we 
un  ftmiahed  with  more  deciaiTe  evidenoe  than 
fhftt  w%  now  posseM,  Jaoopo  Peri  itaads  bafim 
na  as  the  acknowledged  father  of  a  forni  of  art 
which  is  very  nearly  the  greatest  that  it  has 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  even  to 
eonotvnf  or  to  bring  through  ao  manj  difi- 
ottltiea  to  a  successful  issue.  [On  the  imtx>rtant 
movement  which  reaulted  in  the  first  operas, 
Vogel's  artide  in  the  Flertt^ftthmekr.  r,  404, 
may  be  consulted.] 

Strange  to  say,  Peri  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  his  wonderful  succees.  Probably  no 
oppottanity  fbr  the  prodootion  of  another  pabBe 
porfnnnance  on  so  extensive  a  scale  occurred 
during  his  lifetime— for  in  those  days  such 
•oenio  displays  were  exhibited  only  on  very 
gnnd  oeeasions,  such  as  royal  marriages  or 
Othar  eventa  of  great  public  interest.  But 
wbntum  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment Vmi  pwdneed  no  mote  opmi.  We  heor 
of  his  appointment  in  the  year  1601  as 
Maastro  di  Cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
and  after  that  no  record  remains  of  him 
beyond  the  publication  of  his  latest -known 
work,  *  Le  varie  Musiche  del  Sig.  Jacopo  Peri, 
a  una,  due,  e  tre  vooi,  con  alooni  apihtuali  in 
iritimo,'  at  Floranoa  in  1809. 

It  does  not  appear  that  'Dafhe'  was  ever 
published  ;  at  any  rate  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  beyond  a  few  pieces  con- 
tribotad  by  OMeini,  and  inelndod  in  Kb 'HnoTO 
MuHiche'  (Florence,  1602).  'Euridioe*  was 
happily  printed,  in  a  complete  form,  in  the 
year  of  ita  prodnction,  under  the  title  of  *  Le 
Musiche  di  Jacopo  Peri,  nobil  fiorentino,  sopra 
L'  Euridioe  del  Sig.  Ottavio  Rinuccini,'  etc., 
Fiorenza,  1600 ;  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1608, 
end  agate  at  Floienoe  in  1808,  in  aniall  Ovo. 
Hoth  the  early  editions  are  now  exoeedin^y 
rare.  [See  the  QtielUn-Lanhm.'l  This  inter- 
esting work,  and  the  '  Varie  Musiche '  already 
mentioned,  are  Mieved  to  be  the  only  specimens 
of  Peri's  compositions  now  in  existence,  [with 
the  exception  of  a  '  Lamento  di  lole '  for  soprano 
oolo,  at  Bologna].  Kleaewetter  teprinted  three 
madrigals  Tor  four  voices  in  his  Schiek$dU  und 
BrseAafftnheU  de$  wtUliek«»  Oetantges  (I/eipzig, 
1841).  w.  8.  R. 

PBBIBLniS  (Or.  wvptWXi^ff,  a  eonvolntion). 

A  long,  anfl  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  form 
of  Li^ture,  sung  towards  the  close  of  a  Plain - 
•ong  Malody.  Uko  the  Chdenaa  in  modem 
uniiio,  the  Perieleaia  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  connection  with  the  pentiltiniate 
or  antepenultimate  syllable  of  a  final  phrase : 
hot  it  it  not  dboolutely  necessary  that  the  phraae 
should  be  a  final  one,  or  that  the  entrance  of 
the  Perielesia  abonld  be  deferred  until  ita 
conclusion. 

The  Melody  of  'Mbuuk  Ohristt  mnnin'  in 


its  later  form,  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  an 
antepenultimate  Perielesis,  in  the  fint  and 
fourth  lines,  and  an  equally  efibetifooiio  OD  tiM 
final  ayllabla  of  the  third  line. 


^  a  ^ 

a  a  ■     a  ■  '    Pi  a 

4  -  IP 

"  1  aal^all  ^  f  a  a  II 

A  more  elaborate  form,  baaed  upon  the  Kyrie^ 
furnished  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
'Ite  misaa  est'  and  '  Benedioamua  Domino,* 
and  ia  ftwnd,  te  the  fimner  oaae,  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  wall  aa  on  that  belbn  the  anto> 
penultimate. 

From  IM$rUmuU$MimaniqfeH,f.tL 
aeissnNB,  18M. 


The  Perielesis  may  consist  either  entirely  of 
notes  of  equal  length,  or  of  an  intermixture  of 
longs,  breves,  and  aemibrevea.  In  tiie  fbtmar 
case  it  ia  not  always  necessary  to  sing  all  the 
notes  with  exact  equality  of  duration.  In  the 
latter,  the  long  muat  Uwaya  be  made  longer 
than  the  breve,  and  the  breve  longer  than  the 
aemibreve  ;  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable that  the  notea  ahould  be  sung  in  the 
atriet  proportion  dammdod  hj  tho  km  of 


Ubtf  UtmatU,  p.  n. 

<  m  .  .  . 


w.  a.  B. 

PERIGOUKDIKB,  or  PBRUOURDIN^ 
a  country  dance  which  takes  its  name  from 
Perigord,  where  it  is  chiefly  danced.  It  ia 
aometimae  aooompaaied  by  ainging.   The  Ibl* 

lowing  example  is  from  the  Essni  mir  la  Mutigut 
(Paris,  1780),  of  De  la  Borde  and  Houaaiar  s — 

Ooi. 


W.  B.  8. 

PERIOD.  A  Period  is  one  of  the  divisions 
which  characterise  the  form  of  musical  works, 
especially  in  such  88  arc  not  very  elastic  in  con- 
struction, as  tunes  and  airs  ;  and,  frequently, 
the  main  subjects  of  large  works  in  their  simple 
expoeition.  It  Is  common  to  find  in  these  a 
first  division  ending  with  a  half  doae  followed 
by  one  ending  with  a  full  close,  as  in  this 
example  from  Beethoven's  pf.  Sonata,  op. 
109:— 
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These  together  are  held  to  constitute  a  ]ieriod, 
and  the  lesser  di  viaioiu  are  phrases.  A  oomplete 
tune  la  often  oompotad  of  tiro  or  three  snoh 
periods,  and  such  examples  may  be  taken  as 
^pee  i  but  in  fact  periods  must  be  exceedingly 
variable  in  atmotora.  BomrtSnm  the  anbdiTl* 
aions  into  leaser  members  may  be  difficult  to 
realise,  und  in  others  they  may  l>e  subdivisible 
into  a  greater  number  of  mombers  of  varying 
dimamioiii.  A  period  ia  defined  by  acme  writers 
as  a  complete  musical  sentence,  and  this  gives 
suifioiently  well  the  clue  to  identify  wherever 
H  ia  desirable  to  do  ao.  a  h.  r.  p. 

PERIODICALS,  MUSICAL.  England.— 
Ifnsical  journalism  began  in  England  in  1818 
with  Tfu  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Mtoimo,  in  amall  oetavo  (see  Bacon).  It  waa 
intended  to  contain  nrticlcs  of  the  following 
kind:  —  1.  Original  oorre8{x>ndenoe  upon  all 
the  bnmohes  the  aoienoe,  theoretioal  and 
practical :  2.  Critical  and  impartial  acoounts 
of  musical  performers  ;  3.  Reviews  of  musical 
publications  ;  4.  Anecdotes  of  music  and  musi> 
cal  men ;  B.  Fbetry,  original  or  aelected,  that 
might  appear  calculated  for  musical  adaptation  ; 
6.  A  register  or  chronicle  of  musical  transactions. 
Among  the  meet  intereeting  artielea  which  ap- 
peared were— 4k  rariaw  of  Forkel's  life  of  Bach 
in  voL  ii.  ;  an  account  of  the  performance  at 
the  Philharmonic  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony  (voL  riL  1825),  and  in  vol.  ix.  1827,  • 
criticism  of  Beethoven  and  his  works,  the  two 
latter  of  which  are  signed  'Musicus,'  and  are 
written  in  the  style  which  a  modem  reviewer 
might  use  in  writing  of  Wagner.  In  the  last 
article  '  Mnsicus  '  gives  the  following  opinion  : 
'  The  effect  which  the  writings  of  Beethoven 
have  had  on  tha  art  mnat,  I  fear,  be  oonaidered 
as  injuriooa.*  In  ToL  ili.  began  the  publication 
of  music  in  each  number,  which  was  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  magazine  in  1829. 

In  1838  appeared  Tht  BarmmUeon^  which 
baa  baan  described  in  its  own  jilace.  [Sec  Hau- 
MONIOON,  ToL  ii.  p.  298.]  Three  years  after 
the  demise  of  that  jonmal  appeared  Mutieai 
IVorld  (the  space  had  been  f»artly  filled  up  from 
1835  to  1836  by  The  Mutical  Magazine,  « 


monthly,  adi^  fay  a  H.  Pinday,  wIMk  had 

but  little  success). 

The  Musical  World  began  on  a  new  footing : 
its  policy  waa  not  entirely  to  oonfino  itaelf  to 
musical  matters,  bat  to  combine  general  interests 
with  those  of  music.  It  was  edited  by  Cowden 
Clarke,  with  the  co  operation  of  an  able  staff 
of  mitan,  aanpriaing  tiia  folkwing  wmm 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder,  who  contribnted  the 
first  paper,  *  A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in 
EugUnd  from  1778';  Dr.  Ganntlett ;  Dr. 
Hodges  ;  Egerton  Webbe  ;  Carl  KlingeuiAnn  ; 
W.  J.  Thoms ;  John  Parry,  the  elder ;  C.  H. 
Purday  ;  A.  H.  H.  Strumpff ;  Lowell  Mmou, 
of  Boston,  U.S.  A ;  OoUot  Dobaon;  John  SUa; 
Joseph  Warren,  etc  It  was  originally  j»ub- 
lished  by  J.  A.  Novello,  in  small  Svo  weekly, 
from  March  10,  1886,  to  Dea  29,  1837,  which 
date  completed  ita  aavantk  quarterly  volanMk 
A  new  series  began  on  Jan.  5,  1838,  in  large 
8vo,  published  by  Heniy  Hooper.  With  iu 
third  aeriea  (Jan.  1849)  it  baqaaa  4to,  »  Iban 
it  retained  to  the  end  of  its  career.  It  changed 
hands  frequently  till  the  beginning  of  1854, 
when  it  was  taken  by  lio9sey  4  Co.,  who  pub- 
lished it  till  1868,  when  it  unnt  to  Donoan 
Davison  &  Co.  The  Musical  W orld  was  edited 
by  J.  W.  Davison,  ^m  1844  untU  his  death  in 
1888,  and  Ibwpariodioalslui'vaanibcaoadnaaan 
varied  and  aanoQB  mass  of  literatora  UMm  ar 
less  directly  connected  with  music,  and  in  a 
great  measure  of  a  humorous,  often  Uabelaiaiau 
caat  Among  tha  aentribntoia  ainea  1840  nmj 
be  mentioned  G.  A.  Macfarren — Analytical  essays 
on  Beethoven's  works  ;  on  Mendelssohn's  'Anti- 
gone,' 'G!Aiipus,''AthiJie,'eto.;  on  the 'Messiah*; 
on  Mozart ;  on  Day's  Theory  Harmony  ;  on 
the  Leipzig  Bach  Society's  publications,  etc 
Dr.  Kenealy — Translations  from  the  Italian, 
Daniah,  and  leelandiob  nnd  original  papeiSi 
John  Oxenford — Original  poetry  (171  sonnets)  ; 
Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  Goethe's 
Venetian  Epigrams,  Goethe's  Affinities,  Aristotle, 
Leasing,  Winkehnann,  etc.  J.  V.  Bridgeman 
— Translations  of  Oulibicheff  on  History  of 
Music,  and  on  '  Don  Giovanni' ;  Hiller's  Conrer- 
aationa  with  Roasini ;  Len^a  BtMamm  %  LMb 
Mendelssohn  ;  Wagner's  Optr  und  Drama,  and 
'  Lohengrin ' ;  Lampadius's  Mendelssohn  ;  Hans- 
lick  on  Wagner,  etc  Other  contributors  were 
£.  F.  Rimbault,  W.  Outppell,  H.  S.  EdwaHa, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Joseph  Bennett,  and  many 
other  well-known  members  of  the  Press.  Dar- 
ing ita  later  yean  davar  hnmonoa  oaikatvni 
by  Lyall  were  added.  In  1886  Francis  Hneffcr 
became  editor,  the  paper  at  that  time  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Mallett,  of  Wardour  StreeL 
In  1888  it  was  booght  by  Mr.  K  F.  Jaoqas% 
by  whom  it  waa  e<litcd  until  its  demise  in 
1891.  During  the  last  two  years  of  ita  exis^ 
enoa  it  waa  puliAfld  bgr  Mnwa.  Kddloomnbe, 
of  the  Strand. 

In  1842  Appaand  two  aair  lieakly  raoaieal 
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jonnials,  l%e  DramaUe  md  Muriodi  Review, 
edited  and  held  bj  the  brothers  Eanies,  one 
a  violinist  and  the  other  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
GorvaX.  Garden,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
1847  ;  and  The  Mutieal  Jbamimr  (1642-44), 
edited  by  J.  W.  Davison,  among  the  oontriba- 
toni  to  which  were  Henry  Smart,  0.  A.  Mac* 
ISarren,  E.  J.  Loder,  Dion  Boucic&ult,  Albert 
Smith,  etc.  eU: 

The  Musical  Timee  appeared  fimt  in  1644 
rjune  1),  edited  and  jmblished  by  NoveUo 
(montlily,  oetavo).  It  wm  a  oontiBiutioii  ol  a 
periodical  of  thtv  same  name  published  by 
Mainzer.  Brides  printed  matter  it  contained 
»  monthly  is^iue  ol  port  music  The  interest 
of  tibe  patwr  datea  from  about  1846,  when  Mr. 
Kdwanl  Iliilmes  began  writing  for  it.  Fiuu: 
this  tuae  till  his  death  m  1869  he  was  a  constant 
ocmtribiitor.  Among  his  moit  intnwtii^;  Mriea 
of  articles  are  the  following — 'Life  of  Henry 
Purceir  (1847),  'Curiosities  of  MuHioAl  History' 
and  '  Cathedral  Music  and  Composers  '  (1 8I>0X 
*  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Compoam '  (1861), 
•Mozart's  Masses,'  'Haydn's  Masses'  (1862, 
etc),  'Addenda  to  the  life  of  Mozart'  and 
■  BaethoTtti't  Hasa  in  0*  (1868).  In  1856- 
1B56  appeared  translations  by  Sabilla  Novello 
of  Berlioz's  SoirAe  de  I'orchrsire,  and  his 
treatise  on  orchestration.  Also  a  aeries  of 
papera  twnalatad  hy  her  oaUad  "nrnth  alMnt 
Music  and  Musicians'  (1856-  57).  From 
Dec  1863  to  Sept.  1864  seveml  essays  were 
contributed  by  Leigh  Hunt  In  Sept  1868, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Lunn  undertook  the  office  of 
editor,  oontrilntinp  constantly  interesting 
articles  of  criticisms  on  current  musical  subjects. 
Among  the  moat  frequent  oontributors  have 
been  G.  A.  Macfarren,  E.  F.  Rimbault,  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Carl  Engel,  £.  Front,  W.  A.  Barrett, 
H.  H.  Statham,  Joseph  Bennett,  etc.  etc 
IVom  tima  to  time  asriea  of  aitidaa  of  special 
interest  have  appeared,  fi!  for  examjile,  Dr. 
yim.  Pole's  'Story  of  Mozart  s  Kequiem'  (1860), 
Dr.  Chryaander'a  'Skateh  of  the  Hiatory  of 
Music  IVinting  from  the  16th  to  the  19th 
centuries'  (1877).  In  1887,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Liiiiu,  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  assumed  the 
editorship,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  in 
1S91.  He  waa  foil  owed  hy  Mr.  K  F.  Jacques, 
who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  Mr. 
F.  O.  Edwarda.  Uiuihr  Mr.  Edwaida*a  regime 
The  MurieeA  Timu^M  been  much  enUirged  and 
its  scope  considerably  widened,  sjwcia!  attention 
having  been  devoted  to  Uie  illustrations,  among 
whtoh  have  bean  pnbttilied  many  lataNating 
portraits  of  musicians  and  facsimiles  of  valualile 
historical  documents.  Among  the  more  striking 
faatnraa  of  the  paper  in  recent  yean  liave  been 
a  learned  aariaa  of  biographical  articles  dealing 
with  thp  rarf^frs  nf  pmiiieiit  musicians  ;  and 
another  series,  admirably  written  and  beautifidly 
maatratad,  on  fiunona  Eaglidi  eatbadiala  and 
fhiTfttwfy  in  whiflh  ^paoial  pminiiiaiiGa  ia  natnr* 


ally  given  to  the  hiatoiy  of  their  connection 
with  music  and  moaieiana. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter  waa  begun  in  1853 
(a  tentative  doubk-aomber  having  been  iaraed 
in  1851,  bnt  not  oontinned)  nnder  the  editor* 
ship  of  Mr.  John  Curwen,  whose  lectures  at 
Newcastle  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  were 
the  origin  of  the  publication.  The  issue  has 
continued  at  intervals  of  a  mootii  until  the 
present  tinir>,  (^ontaininf^  criticisms,  reports  of 
the  progress  of  tlie  8oi  la  movement  in  different 
parta  of  England,  etc.,  and  a  aeri«  of  anthama, 
glees,  rounds,  hymn -tunes,  etc.,  in  the  Sol-fa 
notation.  In  1881  Mr.  J.  Ct:rT.vfn  resigned  the 
postuf  editor  to  his  mu,  Mr.  J.  Curwen,  who 
baa  retained  it  ever  since.  In  Jannaiy  1889  % 
nev  monthly  issue  of  The  Reporter  Wt»  htgOO, 
under  tiie  title  T/u  Musical  Herald  and  Tombs 
Sol-fa  Reporter,  a  change  intraded  to  indioata 
that  the  paper  was  conducted  upon  catholio 
rather  than  controverrial  lines.  Undar  tfaat 
name  it  still  aj^tears. 

In  1908  »  new  periodical  davotad  to  tba 
interests  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  moveniPiit  fippeared. 
The  Totiic  Sol-fa  Record,  the  ofiicial  organ  of 
the  Tonio  SoUfii  OoH^ 

The  Mueieal  Standard,  prqjaoled  by  an  ami* 
teur,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hammond,  who  was  both  pro- 
prietor and  editor,  aiipeared  first  on  August  2, 
1882.  It  was  imiad  fortnightly ;  ita  alia 
and  price  2d.  It  professed  to  be  unfettered  by 
clique,  and  not  devoted  to  the  behests  of  housea 
in  the  trade.  It  was  especially  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  church  mniio  and  Okganists.  It 
contains,  besides  leading  articles  on  topica 
of  current  interest,  notices  of  conoerta,  etc,  ' 
speoiJieationa  of  old  and  now  orgaaa,  eztraota 

from  ancient  church  registers  relating  to  musical 
matters,  biographical  noticesof  the  lesser  masters 
and  public  performers,  and  reprints  of  old  and 
curious  worka  bearing  on  the  subject  of  music. 
Among  the  contril>ntor?i  to  the  early  numbers 
were  W.  J.  Westbrook,  Dr.  Gauntlett,  Joeeph 
Bannettk  J.  Orowdy,  ate.  etc  In  an  aaily 
number  proposals  were  made  to  establish  a 
Musical  College.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
College  of  Organists.  (See  Okoanists,  Rotaju 
CoLLEOK  OF,  p.  664.)  In  Hay  1864  a  prita  waa 
offered  for  a  new  hymn  tune  ;  this  feature  was 
oontinned  for  some  time.  In  the  same  year 
intenatiug  reprinta  of  old  worka  wera  otnn* 
menced,  and  were  continned  in  each  number. 
In  vol.  V.  the  pai>cr  began  a  weekly  issue.  In 
vol.  xii.  there  are  notices  and  a  considerable 
oontroveiay  on  the  two  oratorios  by  H.  H. 
rierson  (then  living),  '  Hezekiah  '  and  '  Jeru- 
salem.' The  old  series  of  the  jotimal  ended 
with  -voL  xiiL,  wban  Mr.  Hammond  aold  Uie 
copyright  to  Mr.  George  Carr,  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Sonthgate  became  editor.  Th<;  smj^e  of  the 
journal  was  now  considerably  widened,  contain- 
ing  lattara  and  notiosa  from  Fnaoa,  Germany, 
I^y,  and  Amerioa.    Yooal  mnaio  as  well  aa 
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inatrumentai  was  now  given  weeklj  m  the 
pftpar,  among  which  ir«re  oompoationi  1^  Sir 

W.  Sterndalfl  Bennett,  Sir  J.  Ooss,  H.  Gadaby, 
E.  J.  Hopkina,  Uorthold  Touni,  etc  In 
Feh.  1872,  Mann.  Bmwm  k  Tnnut  por^iwd 
th«  pftfMr.  Mr.  Southgate  retired  in  1878,  and 
was  snf^^'^ieded  by  Mr.  J.  Crowdy.  In  1875 
Mr.  bowdea  became  the  proprietor,  in  vol.  riii. 
it  wu  enlatged  to  folio  aiie,  and  the  |ifiM 
raised  to  3d.,  the  weekly  issue  of  music  being 
discontinued.  In  May  1876  Mr.  Bro«dhou8e 
became  editor.  Among  the  most  jwominent 
articlefl  that  appeared  under  hia  r^giine  may  be 
mentioned  an  extraonHnfiry  series,  entitled 
'Beethoven'a  Bymphonics  critically  and  sym- 
patiietioally  diaeaaiwd,'  1^  Kr.  A.  Teetgen. 
Mr,  Turpin  edited  The  Muakal  Standard  from 
1880  to  1886.  He  was  suooeederi  again  by 
Mr.  BroadhouBe,  and  in  1888  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bergholt.  In  1894  the  price  of  the  paper  was 
rrdt:r"xl  to  Id.  In  recent  yean  it  hns  b<»pn  edited 
successively  by  Mr.  JS.  A.  Baughau  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  O.  Baugban. 

The  year  1863  brought  two  new  weekly 
Tnnsical  periodical  si,  Tfu.  Orchestra  and  Tht 
Choir.  The  tinit,  a  folio  of  sixteen  pages, 
pabliahed  by  Oramer,  Wood,  &  Go.,  contained, 
■he=;i  Iri  criticisms  of  rrmiic  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  oorrespondeooe  from  the  principal 
HMuieal  oeatree  of  ^e  oontinent,  serial  'ftfoifie* 
tons,'  etc.  In  1875  it  began  a  new  mnm  in  a 
quarto  form,  issued  monthly,  published  by 
Swift  k  Co.,  166  Newton  ist'roet,  W.O.  Tht 
OnMni,  whioii  had  leeomed  ita  folio  abe  in 
1882,  ceased  to  appear  in  1887. 

The  Choir  and  Musical  Jtecord,  published 
weekly  by  Thomas  Wright)  'Choir'  OtBce,  188 
Strand,  was  intended  <to  prove  serviceable 
and  intere.stinf^  to  Clergymen,  Choirmastprs, 
Organists,  Members  of  Choirs,  and  all  who  are 
faiteraated  in  Mmie.'  Its  objeet  waa  to  *  promote 
the  art  of  church  music  by  the  publication  of 
essays  and  papers  advocating  sound  principles 
and  directing  taste.'  Among  the  contributors 
were  E.  F.  Rimbaiiltk  6.  A.  Macfarren,  E.  J. 
HnT>kins,  etc.  Four  pi^^s  of  music  were  iaaoed 
weekly.    It  continued  until  1878. 

3Vle  Mmthly  MwietU  Rteordl  waa  began  in 
1871,  under  the  editorshi])  of  Professor  E.  Prout, 
Augen(>r  k  Co.  being  the  publishers.  It  has 
appeared  mouthly  since  that  time.  Its  form  is 
a  email  quarto,  ami  ita  prioe  2d.  Ajnong  the 
prinoii>al  contribntora  to  the  earlier  numbera 
were — W.  G.  Gusins,  K  Daunreuther,  S.  Jadas- 
oohn,  L.  Nobl,  F*  STieoiCB,  K  Paner,  0.  F.  Pohl, 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  eto.  Historical  and  analy- 
tical notices  in  a  serial  form  have  b«en  given 
from  time  to  time,  by  Messrs.  Pauer,  Niecks, 
and  othera.  In  toL  ii.  appeared  Dannreuther's 
Rttii'lrs  on  'Wni^nrr-  his  Tendencies,  Life,  and 
Writings.'  f'roni  1874  to  1876  the  editor  was 
Mr.  a  A.  Barry ;  from  that  time  natH  1887 
the  poet  wee  bald  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Banett  Ad* 


mirable  analyses  of  Schubert's  Masses,  tk;bu- 
menu's  Symphoniee,  Weber's  Cantatas,  eto. ,  and 
dtscriiitions  of  Urio'a  Te  Drtnn  ari  i  Stra'Iell.i'j 
SerenaCa,  with  reference  to  Handel  s  plagiarisms 
(hmi  thim,  all  by  IVofmeer  Front,  appeatnd  in 
the  earlier  volumes.  The  issue  of  ftmr  eheeli 
of  music  with  the  publication  l)6gan  in  the 
number  for  February  1880.  The  present  editor 
ie  Mr.  J.  a  Shedloek. 

*  Concordia^  a  jonrnal  of  music  and  the  sister 
arte,'  was  first  published  by  Meaars.  liovellc^ 
Ewer,  A  Co.,  under  the  editoiebip  of  Mr. 
Joeeph  Bennett,  on  May  1,  1876.  The  paper 
consi'^tM  of  articles,  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
London,  jtrovinoial,  and  foreign  intelligence  on 
mneie,  poetry,  the  dnuna,  a^  tiie  fina  mrta; 
and  was  publi.shed  weekly.  The  jirincij«*l 
contributors  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  Dr. 
Oauntlett,  Rev.  Maurice  Davies,  W.  ChAppell, 
W.  H.  Cummings.J.  Knij?ht,  Walter  Thomboiy, 
H.  H.  SUthnni.  C.  K.  Salanian.  CI. nncnt  Scott, 
K  Prout,  U.  butherUnd  Kdwards,  U.  Howe, 
H.  <X  Limn,  Joae[^  Bennett^  ete.  The  feOev^ 
ing  specially  interepting  articles  appeared  in 
this  |)aper :  Recollections  of  Catalani,  C7«Tny, 
Mozart's  son,  Muzart  s  widow,  Charias  ideate, 
Schumann,  Thalberg.  the  Philhaimenic  Sod^, 
the  Lent  Oratori'-s,  t!it>  Shakpspearc  Jubilee  ai 
1880,  etc  etc,  by  C.  K.  Salaman  ;  A  oompari^aoo 
of  the  or^pnal  and  reviaed  aeoraa  of  *£Igah,'by 
Joeeph  Bennett  ;  Witty  French  Songs  of  the 
last  century,  by  W.  Cha[i[)ell  ;  Helniholti's 
New  Musical  Theories,  by  W.  Cbappell; 
London  Choira,  by  Ber.  Menrioe  Dnvim; 

Portraits  of  Old  A»'tor??  (Betterton,  Kembl-^, 
Keen,  Charles  Matthews  the  elder,  etc.)  by 
Walter Thombury  ;  <  Don  Jnan '  and  *FMat,'hy 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards ;  Purcell's  works,  by 
Dr.  Rimbault ;  Purcell's  '  Yorlcshin'  Ff^nst  '  and 
Theatre  Music,  by  W.  H.  Cummings ;  and  a 
oeriea  of  intereating  &eriwfl«o,1ettevak  and  n  eong 
l)v  Handel,  caricature  of  Handel,  autograph  of 
J.'  S.  Bach.  MS.  and  letters  of  G.  P.  £.  Bach^ 
etc.  A  weekly  list  of  servioee  in  Londoa 
churches,  and  a  Shakflapeareott  oalendar.  weie 
also  included.  The  publication  was  withdrawn 
in  1876,  after  fifty- two  numbers  had  beta 
publiahed.  h. 

Th4  London  and  Provincial  Music  Trada 
Rerinr,  large  4to,  was  started  in  Nor.  1877, 
and  appears  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  Be* 
sides  roneh  information  on  the  tradea  ooiukeetBd 
with  m;isic,  pntrnta,  baTiV'm|itnr??.  ftr.,  it  hM 
full  notices  of  concerts  and  other  musical  erents, 
and  teiiewa  of  both  booka  and  mnaio,  Uata  of 
new  inventions  and  pabUeatlona,  and  mnab 
miscellaneous  intelligence. 

Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Jievirte  is, 
asitenamefaiplifla,  aaorganof  tbemnafetradsL 
It  first  appeared  in  1877,  and  wa.s  published 
by  Messrs.  Pitman  of  Paternoster  Row.  It  is 
now  pnUiahed  at  85  Shoe  Lane.  Of  late  years 
ita  aeopa  haa  been  mneh  enlaiiged,  and  it  noir 
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contains  reviews  vad  critical  lurtieiM  of  bigb 
quality. 

TTie  Piano,  Organ,  and  Muric  Trades  Jiywmai, 
which  was  founded  in  1882  Tht'  Pianoforte 
JMahrt  Guide,  has  a^|)«ardd  under  ita  preient 
tmmrn  eiiioe  1B85. 

The  Musieai  Review  was  started  in  1888  by 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.  with  aims  of  a  loftier 
kmd  than  have  often  b«en  asHOciated  with 
BngHth  musical  periodioala.  TIm  Remmo  was 
af^rirps'tfd  TTTsinlv  to  a«rioU8  IHQsicians  %r\f\  to 
Students  of  musical  history.  It  contained  a 
•ariet  of  adnUmblA  wtkleB  by  leading  wrltom 
<Hi  music,  and  was  conducted  upon  scholarly 
and  independent  lines,  tin  fortunately  it  re- 
CMived  inadequate  support  irum  the  public,  and 
ftller  A  OMMT  of  •  Uiw  montiis  it  osoatd  to 
appear. 

The  LuUf  published  by  Meesrs.  Fate/  h 
yfiXImf  nudo  ibi  first  appeannoe  in  1888»  nndor 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joae^  Bennett.  Bsaiden 

the  usual  revieus,  cnticisms,  and  misrellaiieous 
articles  it  con  tamed  a  musical  supplement,  and 
WM  ths  msaas  of  intradiiebig  to  tho  iratid 
many  j»art-songs  and  anthems  hy  modem  oom- 
poeers.  In  1888  Mr.  Bennett  was  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  editor  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas. 
The  Lute,  ceased  to  appear  in  1 899. 

Th^  Mnqririn^  of  Music  was  fminded  in  1884 
by  tiie  Musical  Bef<Mrm  Association,  primarily 
for  the  purpots  of  iatrododng  a  stir  ■yttom  m 
musical  notation  to  the  English  public.  Por- 
traits and  musical  supplements  formed  special 
features  of  the  periodical,  which  lasted  until 
1897. 

Thf  Ptrifi<fh  Bandsmftv  vrfix  fnnridpd  in  1887, 
and  has  appeared  under  vanous  names.  In 
18M  it  reirerted  to  its  origfiisl  titlo.  It  li 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  brass,  reed,  and 
string  haru1.4men,  at'd  to  thoM  of  the  musioai 
trade,  generally  speaking. 

The  Meiater,  the  quarterly  journal  of  ths 
liOndon  branch  of  tl.i  Wagner  Society,  was 
founded  by  Mr.  W.  Ashton  £llisin  1888,  and 
odited  bj  lum  ontU  it  oesaed  in  18M.  Th§ 
MriMer  did  exodlant  work  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Wagner  and  his  music  at  a  time 
when  there  was  still  much  prejudice  to  be 
ovweomo.  It  oootsinod  artioles  upon  Ws^or's 
wofKH  aiu!  translations  from  his  prose  writings, 
as  well  as  misoellaneoQs  information  with  r^gud 
to  the  progress  of  tlis  Wagnerian  movsment  in 
different  parts  of  ths  WOrld. 

The  Strad,  which  was  first  published  in  1 890, 
is  concerned  almost  -entirely  with  violins  and 
Tiolinista.  Other  periodicals  of  recent  yean 
conducted  on  similar  lines  are  JTie  Violin 
Monthly  Maqazine  (1890-94),  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Fleming,  and  The  Violin  THmeSy  founded  in 
1898  and  still  in  pi  u'v  ^s  wiu  h  is  edited  by 
Messrs.  E.  Polonaski  Aud  E.  Heron- Allen. 

Muaieal  News,  which  was  founded  in  1891 
«iid«r  thsdinetioiiof  JiflMN.  E.  H.  Tuipinftiid 
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T.  L.  8outhgate,  was  designed  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  recently  defunct  ITiisMaf  World.  Ao* 
cording  to  its  prospectus  it  was  intended  to  be 
'the  chosen  e3t|K>sitor  of  academical  intelligence,' 
and  pro^Kised  to  deal  with '  all  subjects  oonneotad 
with  sxsmittstioas  and  other  departmento  of 
musical  studentship.'  It  was  published  monthly 
at  the  price  of  one  {>euny,  and  is  still  in  progress. 

The  Early  English  Musical  Magazine,  of  which 
a  few  numbers  were  published  in  1891,  aimed 
at  fostering  a  taste  for  antiqusrifin  nnisir,  but 
unfortunately  it  received  little  support,  and  i|,oou 
expired.   It  many  «iedl«Bt  «rtielii» 

and  some  intemtiiig  nprinti  of  Bliahsymi 
music. 

2'ke  New  Quarterly  Musical  Jleview  was 
founded  in  1898  under  tho  oditonhip  of  Mr. 
Granville  Ban  took.  Its  aims  were  hiph,  nnd 
during  its  too  brief  existence  it  occupied  a 
podition  in  tho  world  of  oultnn  wliielk  no 
attempt  has  since  been  mado  to  fOL  It  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  younger  school  uf 
English  musicians,  and  the  reviewt  and  articles 
whfeh  appeared  in  it  w«fe,  as  a  nils,  of  graat 
interest,  and  often  containtMi  rnticiBm  of  a 
high  Older  of  merit  It  oeaaed  to  appear  in 
1896. 

The  Organist  and  ChoinnfuUr  was  founded 
in  1894,  and  is  publiHln'  i  tty  Messrs.  Vincent  rf 
Bemers  Street.  It  is  uuw  edited  by  Dr.  Pearue 
and  Dr.  Vinoent^  and,  as  Its  usms  impU«s»  ii 

concerned  chiefly  witli  eoderisstical  inMto  snd 

the  organist's  profettiion. 

The  Musician,  which  appeared  first  in  May 
1897,  and  was  discontinued  in  the  foUowing 
Nnvpinber,  had  a  brief  but  nnt  itij^'lorious  career, 
it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Kobin  (irey,  and  employed 
tho  seiTiosB  of  shnost  sfsry  writer  of  noto  son- 
nectcd  with  the  profession  of  music  in  England, 
and  of  many  distinguished  foreign  authors. 
Beviews,  criticisms,  and  articles  upon  mui^ical 
swdietics  were  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
pn])cr,  whirh  also  indulged  its  siib.scrih(  i s  ^vith 
several  hrst-rate  illustrated  supplements.  A 
seiiotioD  of  ths  artidoB  whioh  had  appeared  in 
The  Musician  wss  pnUlshsd  in  book  Itarai,  ss 

Studifs  tn  Mum'c,  in  1908. 

The  Chwd,  of  which  live  numbers  ap[>eared 
daring  ths  yesis  1899  sad  1900,  was  a  prettily- 
got-up  quarterly,  which  wss  intended  to  otcujty 
in  the  world  of  music  the  position  that  The  Dome 
occupied  in  ths  world  of  srt  and  Utemtore.  It 
had  some  able  writers  on  its  staff,  but  its  tune 
was  unnecessarily  polemical,  and  it  failed  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  puUic 

Ths  pQbUestions  of  ths  IntematioBsl  Mu^esl 

Society,  which  was  founded  in  1899,  have  been 
noticed  among  German  periodicals.  See  also 
vol.  ii.  pp.  486-7. 

The  Quarterly  Musieai  Review  (Manchester, 
18S5-88)  \vn<^  the  most  am>iitinns  of  English 
provincial  periodicals.  It  whs  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hilee,  and  omitoiiisd  ns^j  TsIoaUs 
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utiol«8  upou  miuic&l  Uittny  and  •damUonAi 
questloiWi 

Tlie  fate  of  The  Vorkshir*  Musician  (Leeds, 
1S87^9)  proved  that  even  the  most  muaical 
county  m  Kugland  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
^  inpporting  ftporiodioil  damted  to  Iti  own 
aflUit  and  intnwti.  b*!.*. 

Fbahoi  avd  Bwumm 

Among  the  earliest  muaical  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language  were  the  Joumai 
dc  Mwsiqxu  fran^isc  ct  italirnne,  which  was 
piUlihed  in  Li^  in  1756,  and  the  Jowmal  de 
miuiqm  (Paris,  1764-68),  which  were  followed 
in  1770  by  the  Journal  de  mutiqut  hietorique, 
fkhriquef  et  pratique,  Koiw  of  thsoo,  howover, 
had  a  very  lengthy  career.  In  1827  the  Rtvue 
MuMcale  was  founded  by  F^tis.  In  1836  it 
joined  forces  with  the  GasieUe  Mmicalt  de  i'ans, 
which  had  hesn  storied  tho  yeor  before,  appear- 
ing as  the  ijci  jw  el  Oazfff^  }f}isiaUe  until  1880. 
Le  M^strel  was  founded  in  1836,  and  still 
enjoys  wide  popularity.  It  it  IBOM  gBBerally 
read  outside  the  French  frootion  Uion  any 
Parisian  musical  [)eriodical.  It  gives  a  valuable 
summary  of  muaical  events  throughout  the  oivi- 
Used  world,  wnd  its  longer  artioleoofo,  oo  o  tidi, 
extremely  aV)lo  and  scholarly.  MM,  JiiHm 
Tieraot  and  Arthur  Pougin  are  among  1 most 
highly  Talued  con  tributoire.  La  France  ASustcaU 
way  a  weekly  joumai  which  appeared  from  1837 
to  1870,  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Marie  and 
Leon  Esoudier,  containing  biographies  and  many 
other  ortiolM  of  Intereot  Among  Its 
butors  at  different  timea  were  MM.  Castil  Blaze, 
G.  Maurel,  M^ry,  Philarete,  Charles  and  Victor 
Sohoelcher.  In  1856  Le  Guide  Mtmral  was 
pablishod  in  BnuMls,  and  toon  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  inoHt  interesting  and  valuable  musical 
periodicals  published  in  the  French  language. 
It  wio  edited  by  Monrioe  Rnfhmth  from  1887 
to  1900,  and  by  Huguee  Imbert  from  1900  to 
his  death  in  1905,  since  which  timo  Henri  de 
Curzon  has  cArried  on  tho  work. 

L'Orchutre  (1850.  etc)  and  Z*OrpMm» 
founded  in  IPf'i  anrl  still  in  pro^c'^a,  nr? 
periodicals  devoted  to  special  branches  of  music 
Le  Monde  ArHtte,  whioh  wm  fotmded  in  1860, 
was  for  some  time  unimportant,  but  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Jules  Ruelle  it  became  the 
recognised  authority  upon  dramatic  and  musical 
ovonte  in  tho  Freneh  provineeo  and  Algeria. 
It  ceased  to  appear  in  1900.  VArt  Musical 
was  founded  In  1860.  As  the  oi|^  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Esoodter  it  took  an  import* 
ant  place  in  tho  musical  world»  and  iti  ataff 
included  many  eminent  writers,  among  whom 
wwe  Scudo,  Chouquet,  Neukomm,  Lacome, 
and  Vixentiid.  It  oeaeed  to  ap|Mar  in  1881. 
Viklio  dt'.i  Orph''''!'^,  a  quarterly  devoted  to 
male -voice  part -singing,  and  now  edited  by 
M.  Laurent  de  Rill^,  was  founded  in  1861,  and 
la  atiU.ia  pvogvMa.    Ltt  JWmijw  Ckore^  « 


periodical  of  somewhat  similar  aims,  was  also 
femidod  in  1881»  hut  haa  long  ainoe  oaaaad 

publication.  7.a  Chroniquc  Musicale  was  thiO 
name  of  two  entirely  distinct  publications.  The 
first  of  these  appeared  during  1865-66, 
edited  by  M.  Malibran ;  the  second  was  a 
fortnightly,  edited  by  M.  Arthur  Heulhard, 
whifihwaspabliahedfrom  1873 to  1876.  L'Avaitr 
Murioalt  whidi  wia  fconded  in  1888,  and  k 
still  in  progress,  is  the  organ  of  the  Mcthode 
Galin-Paris-Chev*^,  It  is  now  edited  by  M. 
Amand  Cheve.  In  1864  appeared  the  Joumai 
Spieiai  de  Mueique  Mtiitaen,  whioh  m  atUl  in 
progress,  devoted  to  military  mu.sir  ;  and  in 
1867  L'JnalrumenUUt  a  fiortiii|^tly  periodical, 
whibh  la  intandad  oUaAy  to  •  ptaetioal  gnido 
to  musical  societies.  Le  Monde  0rpk4oniqu*j, 
a  weekly,  devoted  to  male-voice  part-sinffing, 
hrst  apiteared  in  Ibb3.  Le  Monde  Musical,  a 
fortnightly  magasine,  edited  by  M.  Mangeot» 
was  fninulcd  in  1S89.  The  R-rrri>'  du  Chnnt 
Gr^orien  (Grenoble,  1892,  etc)  and  Musica 
Sacra  (Ghent,  1881,  ote.)  deo«f*  notieo  as 
interesting  examples  of  deoentraliMtiaii.  Among 
the  principal  periodicals  of  more  recent  date, 
all  of  wliioh  are  a  till  in  progre&s,  may  be  men- 
tioned Le  MmUemr  Inetrwmenlal  (1883) ;  Lm 
Qui?i:a{n^  M7isi'cUe  (1S94),  a  periodical  intended 
chiefly  for  young  people,  combming  instruction 
and  amusement,  which  eigoyi  a  large  circulAtion ; 
Le  Tribune  de  St.  Oervaie  {199B),  the  official 
organ  of  the  Schola  Cantorum.  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  revival  of  16th-  and  17th- 
oantoiy  moaia^  and  the  tmning  of  eodiiBiaatinal 
musioians  ;  the  Jtemte  Internationale  de  Mutiquc 
(1898);  Le  Cmtrrier  Musical  (1898),  edited 
by  M.  Albert  Diot,  which  publishes  criticism, 
studies  in  musical  history  and  musical  anpfiia- 

menta  ;  the  Hrru^  mTi'^'irtih  d'hi^ff^r^  rf  rf^  cri'iqve 

(1902),  a  paper  of  serious  and  scholarly  aim, 
whidi  nnmbM*  among  ita  oontribntoni  MIL  P. 

Aubry,  M.  Emmanuel,  L.  Laloy,  and  R.  EoUaad; 
i:P!rho  df^  Orchettree  (1903);  and  ftarie  qwi 

duxnU  (1^03).  X.  A.  a. 

Germakt 

The  parent  of  German  musical  periodical^ 
though  it  oan  hardly  be  oaUad  a  poriodiol  in 
the  modem  sense ,  was  Mattheoon's  MueieaOritSm 

(Hamburg,  1722).  It  was  isstied  in  niimben, 
and  contained  musical  news  as  well  as  critical 
eaaaya.  It  waa  followed  by  flohoibo'a  CHetelsr 
Musihm  (1737-40),  Mitzler's  Mnxaalischr  Bit- 
liUkek  (1736-54),  Honke's  Der  MueHcalisehe 
Pakrioi  and  Harpurg's  numerous  publications 
(1780-78).  Hiller's  WdchenUiehe  Na4JiriehUn 
was  perhaps  the  first  musical  periodical  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  pnb- 
lidied  oneo  a  week  at  Leipzig  from  1788  to  177<K 
Durinf^  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  and  the 
opening  of  the  19th  century  tlie  muaical  activity 
in  Germany  was  very  remarkable,  »nd  the 
number  of  mtiaioal  periodioala,  moat  of  wUth 
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Mqograd  bat  a  brief  period  of  MgHMtj,  wn  tnilj 
eztnordiiuuy.    For  a  complete  liat  of  these 

tho  reH<1>»r  referred  to  Rieraann'l  Afunk- 
JjCxJcan  (Leipzig,  1906).  Only  tho  moet 
important  ooa  be  dttouased  here. 

AUgenieine  musikaliach^  Zeiiung,  Oct-.  1798 
Dec  2b,  1 848.  The  importance  of  this  periodical 
ibr  infotmatioii  ob  aU  muibal  mitten  dnriDg 
the  Erst  half  of  tiie  19th  century  will  be  best 
estimated  from  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
publiahera  in  tiie  ias&  number.  '  This  journal 
WM  fonnded  when  miuiMl  pradnetioii  was  at 

iti richest  and  best.    iTozart  was  not  long  dead, 
Hbydn  was  near  the  end,  and  beetboren  at  the 
be^nning  of  bii  oareer.    To  bring  the  woilu  of 
■oeb  ft  period  as  this  before  the  notice  of  oonnois- 
seurs  and  aniatcars,  to  elucidate  and  explain 
them,  to  educate  the  public  up  to  uiiderstanding  i 
them — niehworotfaoobjooliof  tho  JAisiiaitels 
ZtUung  ;  and  these  objects  were  nttftincd  in  a 
degree  which  entitles  it  without  hesitation  to  a 
bigh  place  in  the  history  of  music.    But  with 
the  lapee  of  time  the  conditions  of  the  musical 
world  have  materially  changed.    There  is  no 
lougo-  a  centre  either  for  musical  production  or 
sppreoifttioD,  both  beiiig  tarn  diawmiiieted  far 
and  wide.    Under  these  circumstances,  a  general 
niuaical  Jounial  is  an  anachronism  ;  local  f«jx;rs  , 
are  better  fitted  to  supply  the  various  neces-  I 
mties  of  the  musical  world.' 

The  \\tnri9BbAllgemeinernu!:il'aIisrhrZcifjnT.r!, 
Jan,  2f  1817  (StimuseX  important  for  special 
fnformstion  on  moeio  in  Vienna,  waa  edited  by 
von  Seyfried  in  1810  and  1820,  and  from  1821 
to  the  end  of  1828  by  K«nn«.  It  contained 
portraita  of  celebrated  musicians,  including 
Beethoven,  and  was  remarkable  as  the  Jbet 
independent  efTort  of  Viennese  journalism. 

Berliner  cUlgemeiiu  musikalieche  Zeittmgt 
1824-SO  (SohleeingerX  founded  bf  A.  BL  Ifarx, 
^d  important  service  to  the  rapid  B|niad  of 
Beethovpti''*  works  in  North  Germany  even  dur- 
ing hiS  iiietiuie,  and  in  promoting  the  revival 
of  Hie  taste  for  Baeh*a  and  Handel'a  mnrio  in 
Berlin,  In  his  fareweH  addref?5i  Marx  says, 
'The  naoal  habit  of  cnti(»  is  to  give  way  to 
Hie  flnetoating  iwdinatione  of  tbe  public,  in 
order  to  insinuate  *  little^  a  vaij  little,  of  the 
truth.  This  has  never  been  my  way  ;  I  have 
never  been  carried  away  by  the  fashion  of  the 
d*7,  for  I  hoTe  nrither  formed  my  opiniona  by 

it,  nor  8ticcuinl)od  to  its  attractions,  and  tlms 
I  have  been  preserved  from  inconsistency.  For 
inatanoe,  wiA  r^ard  to  Spontini,  I  neitbo: 
lauded  his  '  Vestale '  as  the  woi^  of  •  gnat 
artist,  nor  deprt-riritcd  his  later  comyiositions 
as  the  productions  ol  a  mere  academical  pupil, 
or  an  fanbeeile,  like  so  many  mnaieiaoa  of  oar 
day.  Nor  again  waa  I  so  far  dazzled  by  the 
novelty  of  Rossini's  and  Aubcr's  operas,  as  to 
endorse  the  popular  verdict  upon  them.'  There 
ia  aometbiog  devattng  in  recalling  such  senti- 
mtnti  18  tlieie  at  tbe  pteeent  daj,  whMi  difEur- 


enoaa  of  opinion  mi^  be  anid  vlitailly  to  hafo 

disappeared  under  the  all  bat  nnivenal  dominion 

of  Wagner's  work?  f.  g. 

Caccilia  waa  conducted  by  an  association 
of  scholars,  art  critics,  and  artists,  started  by 
Gottfried  Weber  in  1824,  and  pubHfih<-d  by 
Messrs.  Sohott.  It  appeared  at  irr^lar 
interfale,  laated  till  1848,  and  forme  a  aerne  of 
twenty -seven  voluiiieH  of  four  numbers  each. 
Webpr  oondiictx'd  it  till  his  death,  at  the 
twentieth  vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn, 
who  oontinned  editor  tOO  ite  disoontinnanoe 

in  cnTi?P(jiir'nrp  of  the  political  trnr.Mes  of  1  H-18. 
By  its  opening  prospectus  CaecUia  was  intended 
to  be  ni%  fo  noeh  a  regular  periodioal  as  a  ool* 
lection  of  original  articles  of  permanent  interest, 
and  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
opinions  on  art.  It  contains  papers  on  the 
theory  of  mnaie  and  aeooatiea,  on  biitory  and 
aesthetics,  reviews  and  notices  of  music  and 
tTMtiaes  on  the  art.  The  earlier  numbers  also 
contained  tales  and  poems,  and  other  light 
pieces.  Amongst  the  theoretieal  artldee  of 
most  value  are  those  on  the  compensation  of 
organ  ))4ies(xi.  181-202)  and  on  the  production 
of  aliquot  tonee  In  reed  pipee  and  clarinets  (xii. 
1),  both  by  W.  Wel)er  ;  on  the  voice  (i.  81  ; 
compare  iv.  157  and  229),  by  Gottfried  Weber  ; 
an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Job.  Muller 
on  the  formation  of  tbe  veioe  (xxL  16),  by 
1  laser ;  on  pqiial  tfmppramcnt  (xxvi.  137), 
and  on  measurements  of  tones  and  of  tem|)era- 
ment  (xxi.  117),  both  by  Kiaaewetter ;  and  on 
the  value  of  notes  and  the  length  of  string 
necessary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91),  by 
iirieger.  Among  the  historical  papers  may 
be  named  thoee  on  the  literature  and  history 
of  music  by  Anton  Schmid  (xxi. -xxvii.)— 
chiefly  notices  of  ancient  MBS.  in  the  Vienna 
library ;  ako  a  paper  by  Aloya  Ftadia  on  tho 
musical  collections  of  Vienna,  interesting  for 
its  descriptions  of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the 
Gesellsohaft  der  Mnsikfreunde  (zxiii  40) ; 
aevaral  oommnnieations  by  Debn  on  the  Baoh 
MSS.  in  tbr  Berlin  library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii. 
34,  xxiv.  17)  i  critical  papers  by  Gottfried 
Weber  on  the  authentieity  of  Mozart's  'Re- 
quiem' (iii  206,  iv.  267,  v.  287,  vi.,  viii. 
128,  ix.,  X.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  279),  written  with 
unueoesaary  violence  and  personality,  and  since 
superseded  by  the  publication  of  the  or^jinal 
SI  ore.  In  addition  to  the  authors  named, 
articles  were  furnished  by  Rochlitz,  Chladni, 
Fink,  and  von  Drieberg,  and  the  whole  formed 
a  valuable  reoord  of  the  progroea  of  the  histori- 
cal and  theor«>tical  deportments  of  music  during 
a  quarter  of  a  oentniy.  The  practical  portion 
of  tibe  art  wn  not  eo  well  repraoented.  in 
fact,  the  romantic  movement  carried  on  1^ 
Schumann,  Chopin,  and  others,  not  only  re* 
ceived  no  recognition  but  was  treated  with  a 
certain  covert  hostility,  and  witll  the  constant 
obtnukn  of  an  obaolflte  and  onggented  wonhip 
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«f  Honrt    In  tlie  fint  velaiiw  fhe  pnblkstton 

of  a  mass  by  the  Abbt?  Vogler  (died  1814)  was 
hailed  tm  an  event,  and  reviewed  with  laborious 
care.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the  year 
oontained  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  of 
the  oomposers  named  above ;  and  the  notioea 
are  eonfinad  almost  entirely  to  salon  muaio  and 
instructiou  books,  chiefly  thc«e  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's 
'St.  Paul'  (produced  1836)  is  only  cursorily 
mentioned,  Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schu- 
mann not  nt  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he 
had  oomposed  many  of  his  very  greatest  works. 
Tht  earlkr  volimM  of  the  CkucUia  are  of  mom 
value  than  tht  later  OHM  in  nftmnoe  to  practi- 
oai  music.  a.  m. 

The  Neu€  Zeilachrift  J'ur  Musik  was  I'ouuded 
by  Robert  SohuniMin,  who  relates  in  his  Oemn- 
ini'Uf  S'rhriffrTi  how  a  inimbpr  of  musicians,  who 
Lad  met  in  Leipzig  in  the  end  of  18ft8  to  oom- 
pare  idsM  OB  w  mum  UAtM  lUnMrnohn  and 
Chopin,  were  roused  to  do  aomethliig  more  for 
th*'  onxxwb  of  art  than  merely  carryint^  on  their 
calling  as  miisicians.  Thus  arose  the  J^etu 
JBtUtekr^  (April  B,  1884);  Hartmaan  tlM 
publisher  wria  tlic  firat  editor,  but  from  1835 
to  1844  Schumauu  conducted  it  himself.  After 
him  Oswald  Lorens  took  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fiaas  Brendel  (1845  to 
1*^68),  under  whom  it  pspoiined  the  cause  of  the 
so-called  new  German  school.  The  last  editor 
was  Aniold  Sobering.  Kahnt  was  tbo  pabliibOT 
from  1 857.  In  October  1 906  it  was  inoorpomtod 
with  the  Musikaitachea  WochenbUdL 

The AUgemeine  tVienermusikaliaehe Zeitunfff 
•dited  from  1841  to  1847  bj  Dr.  Aug.  fiofamidt 
(joint- fonndrr  of  the  Viennese  Miinnerpcsang- 
vwrein),  coutams  a  series  of  articles  (beginning 
No.  98,  1846)  by  Ednard  Haaalick,  highly 
laudatory  of  Wagner's  '  Tannhauser ' !  Tempora 
mutantur  1  Luib  was  editor  in  1847-48,  fh« 
last  twelve  mouths  of  its  existence.  It  v.a^ 
lOpkoed  by  the 

Wiener  4\fusih:''ihfni7, 1 852-60,  editor  Gliiggl, 
almost  the  only  correct  source  of  inf(«mation  on 
mntieol  afBun  for  that  |»«rtod. 

Signaitftr  dk  Mmikaliache  Welt,  a  well- 
known  musipal  pprirxlicHl,  ia  at  the  hcjid  of  its 
tribe  in  Germany.  It  wua  founded  by  Bartholf 
BmM  of  Leipcig,  who  was  iti  oditof  and  pro>- 
prietor,  and  its  first  number  appeared  on  Jan.  1 , 
1842.  It  is  8  vo  in  size,  and  ia  more  strictly  a 
reoord  of  news  than  of  oritioism,  though  it 
occasionally  contains  original  articles  of  great 
interest,  letters  of  musicians,  and  othn*  docu- 
ments. Its  list  of  contributor*  haa  included 
F.  HiUer,  tou  Biilow,  Benudorf,  a  F.  Pohl, 
Richard  Pohl,  Stockhausen,  Szarvady,  Marchcsi, 
and  many  other  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
writers.  Though  not  strictly  a  weekly  publi- 
oation,  52  numbers  iirc  ]>ubli8hed  yearly. 

Tho  StriiMr  mmtiudMu  SStUuiig,  1844*47, 


tiio  ftnt  poriodieol  to  pnlao  Wagnsf^t  %ntkm  urn 

their  ])roduction  in  DrcjHdt  n,  was  started  by 
Gaillard,  and  continued  as  the  Aeue  Berliner 
MuniaeUung  \RoU  k  Bock)  until  1896.  It 
contains  aanongit  othen  fpaUokmnm  utk3«  bj 

von  L<'n7.. 

Important  for  the  state  of  muaio  in  the 
Bhooiah  Ftwrineeo  k  fho  JBi«MM«  JMk^ 

zeitung,  while  under  the  editorship  (1850-53) 
of  the  well-known  Profpsnor  L,  Bbchoff  (inventor 
of  the  expression  '  inabic  uf  the  future  '),  who  in 
the  latter  year  founded  the 

Ntrd-^rrh  einitcke  Musil-ze  itiing  ("Dvi  m  on  t  Scbau- 
berg,  Oologn^  The  ooutnbutors  indoded 
moh  nun  aa  Gorrinus,  and  the  paper  bald  aa 
important  place  till  BiMhoTo  doatk  in  1M7, 

when  it  was  dropped. 

The  ik-ho  (bchlesinger,  Berlin)  was  conducted 
in  1861  and  1852  by  Koasak  the  wdl-lmami 
feuilletonist,  then  by  tlir  pnVplishcr.  In  1866 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Lienaa  (with 
Hendol  as  editor),  in  1873  into  tlw  of 
Oppenheim  (editor  Dr.  Langhana)^  in  1S74  it 
retiimed  to  Lienau,  and  finally  wiw! 

It  had  at  one  time  a  certain  importance 
ao  an  oppostikn-paper  to  Wagner. 

The  Flicgcvdf  BtiitU-r  fiir  MtisiJc  by  Professor 
Lobo  (at  one  time  editor  of  the  AUg.  mm. 
Zeitung),  collected  in  three  vole,  of  six  parts 
each,  18M>67t  «'as  distinguished  for  polomiai^ 
seriouft  OMnji^  and  pertinent  oLoenatiium  «i 
art. 

The  Mtmai»ehrifl  /flr  IVolsr  «imI  HM^ 

1865-61  (Wallishauser,  Vienna),  editor  Jos^ 
Klemm,  goes  less  into  detail,  but  like  the 

Reeemtiontn.  und  MUtheilungen  /Ur  Theater, 
Mmik  tmd  bildende  Ktuttt,  1862-65,  con  taint 
valuable  articles  >y  SoTin]pithner  on  Monrt^ 
awl  muaio  in  Vienna  of  tliat  date. 

TheiXntlsfito  Jfttsteltoii^.  fennded  by  Selnw 
Bagge  in  Vienna,  1860,  was  in  some  aense  a 
wntinimtion  of  the  Wiener  Musikztiiuvo^  and 
alter  it  had  bad  a  successful  existence  ut  three 
years,  Breitkopf  k  Hirtel  resolved  to  revive  Iht 
AUgrmeinf  imts.  Znlutig  undrr  Ha_'i;e*s  c<litor- 
ship,  but  it  was  not  supported,  and  the  pob- 
lidiaii  tned  of  ao  ooatly  an  nndertaUnf^ 
relinqtiished  it  in  1865  to  the  firm  of  Rietcr- 
Biedermann  (Jjeiprig  and  WintLrthiir).  The 
first  numbers  of  the  new  series  were  iuteneatiug 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  support  given  to  die 
rising  talent  of  Rrahms,  and  on  the  otlier  to 
the  revival  of  the  old-classical  school  and  the 
onltna  of  Baoh  and  Handel.  Bagge  waa  eae> 
ceeded  by  Eitner,  and  he  again  by  Dr.  duy- 
Rander.  He  attracted  a  brillinnt  ?tatT,  &nd  many 
of  the  articles,  such  as  Nottebohm's  '  Boetho- 
veniana,*  wonld  do  credit  to  any  periodieaL 
Chrysander  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  Joseph 
MuUer  (compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Gott- 
hold  musical  library  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kbnigsberg),  but  he  resumed  the 
•ditonhip  in  1875*   Though  tho  anmbs  of 
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Ribseribert  is  uibU,  th«  pftper  studi  bi|^  unong 

th"  TuuMiral  ji:u)t<rs  of  Germany.  It  notice* 
1*  r«uch  and  £DgiiBh  muiic,  inseitiiig  roporta  of 
tho  priiid]Ml  wnoorto  •ad  Haudd  Fwtltali^ 
Hid  articles  on  English  musical  literature. 

TonhaiU  (?»  vTie,  Leipzig)  was  edited  by  Oscar 
Paul  from  Harcli  Zii,  1868,  to  the  end  of  ia«8, 

htiUt  (the  first  illustrated  i>a{»er  of  the  kind) 
(Fritzsch),  which  soon  became  a  demonstrative 
organ  of  tlie  Wagner  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  champion  of  Brahms.  It  also  c  ontains 
Nottebnhm'fi  '  Xeue  Beethoveniana,  iuid  may 
thus  fairly  be  called  eclectic  in  ita  views.  The 
lint  tea  mimlMrt  w«t«  edited  by  Faid,  Imt  it 
has  since  been  iiiana^ed  entirely  by  the  pub- 
lisher, it  has  a  very  lai^e  circulation  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  distinguished  for  its  notices  of 
foreign  muaie.  It  is  now  publiahad  by  Skgel 
under  the  editorship  of  K.  Kipke.         F.  g. 

MoncUsiu/U  /iir  Afivi  UiycactUchU^  founded 
(1869)  and  edited  by  R.  Eitner  (TnuitweiB, 
Berlin).  Contains  lists  and  bibliographies  of 
the  works  of  ancient  composprs,  Huebald,  I>asso, 
Oke^bexu,  Criigur,  etc,  atid  mauy  valuable 
Miiclea.  An  index  to  the  first  ten  yetltvas 
published  in  IS 79.  Th«  MvnaUk^  CMMd 
publication  in  19  OS. 

In  1878  WM  foundad  Baprettther  BlSUer,  the 
oflldftl  organ  of  Wiignor  and  his  cult,  which 
baa  published  numerous  articles  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  musical  historian,  dealing  with 
the  iiwgioi  of  ikt  Wagnerian  movement  Many 
of  Wag:ii(  r's  letters  have  here  beon  ]  nMished  for 
the  fint  time.  The  editor  is  Hans  von  Wolzogen. 

Tbo  FMt{fahr$$chTi/t  /Ur  Mmikwimentcha/t 
(1686-95)  d««lt  with  UQsical  history  in  an  able 
and  8rh'>krly  manner.  It  wm  aditsd  by  F. 
Chryitauder  and  P.  Spttta. 

In  189»  th«  IniermUf&tuUt  Mmfk-OtadUchafl 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a 
common  bond  all  persons  interested  in  music 
throughout  the  world.  The  Society  publishes 
two  periodicals,  the  monthly  Zeitaehrifl  and  the 
qnart*>rly  SamvirlhftDfIr ^  the  former  devoted 
principally  to  current  topics  of  interest,  the 
latter  to  loDgartle!«t  on  tiwekl  pointe  of  nrari- 
cal  history,  technique,  or  testhethiis.  An  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  two  periodicalis  is  published, 
with  a  summary  in  Eagliah  of  the  articles 
written  in  German.    (See  voL  it  pp.  486-7.) 

T'Hr  .Wiisik,  f  iiiiilf'  l  in  1901,  appears  twice  a 
month,  it  oontaiDA  excellent  articles  on  musical 
history,  sesthatfes,  etc.,  and  makM  a  tpacia] 
fratare  of  illuitnation.s.  From  time  to  time 
sp^'-ml  numliers  are  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
work  ot  individual  musicians.  It  is  published 
by  Sehtutir  and  Loefier,  of  Berlin,  and  ia 
odited  by  Rernhard  Schuster. 

Among  the  numerous  periodicals  now  pnb- 
lished  in  the  Oennan  language  wbieh  deal  with 
ohureh  music  the  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant: OSeUMaiemUr  (ia76-8§),  oontinaed  aa 
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KiixAtmimuOtmUttl^  Jakrhidt,  Der  CkoneHekter 
(St  OallcTi,  1001),  nmv  jublishedat  Solo- 
thorn  under  the  editorship  of  Arnold  Waltber), 
Dtfr  Kirdumi^  (Bregens,  1871),  Dtr  Katho- 

liseJu  Kircktnmnger  (Freiburg,  1887),  Cdcilia 
(Treves,  IS  52),  CaciHa  (Strasburg,  1894), 
COcilia  (iireslau,  1898),  Muaica  Sacra  (Hegeas- 
bug,  18««>,  niegtmdt  MU«r  fikr  KalMitdU 
Kirrhrnmimk,  now  knowTi  as  Ct'icilu'niYreiiui- 
organ  (1866),  OregoriuMaU  (Aachen,  1876), 
OrtgoriuAoU  (Dtiaseldorf,  1884).  The  abovo 
are  Catholic.  The  principal  periodicals  dealing 
with  music  in  the  Evanpelical  Church  are; 
Fliegende  BiatUr  tU*  SthUtuchert  Vereins  zur 
Bitmitff  dtr  mmgditdkm  KirAgmmuOk  (Brieg, 
1867),  Siona  (Giitersloh,  1876),  IfaUduja 
(Quedlinbuig,  1879),  Korre^wndembiaii  des 
Evangdiacken  Kirehtngesangvtreina  (Leipzig, 
1888)^  Der  Kirehenehor  (Leipzig,  1889),  and 
Mtmvimkrjfi/ikr  OtUmdimd  (Btmbnrg,  1896). 

n.  8. 

iTAUr 

The  leading  Italian  mtialoal  periodical,  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  student  and  historian,  is 
the  liiiHita  Musieale  (Turin),  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine first  published  in  1894,  edited  by  L.  Torchi. 
It  contains  articles  of  the  utmost  value  and 
interest,  and  is  conducted  throughoutwith  singu- 
lar ability  and  brilliant  scholarship.  One  of 
tiia  beet -known  periodioala  dealing  with  nolo 
ephemeral  matters  is  the  Oazzetta  MusimU 
(Milan),  the  official  organ  of  the  house  of  Kicordi, 
first  published  in  184^,  which  for  many  years 
gave  a  useful  conspectus  of  the  progresa  of 
Italian  ojtcra  iti  fill  parts  of  the  world.  In  1903 
\X»/vrma4>  was  changed  from  folio  to  octavo,  and 
ito  title  waa  altered  to  IMen  «  JMeidL  In 
its  preaent  form  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  trade 
cirriiljir.  Among  other  Itnlian  musical  periodi- 
cals still  in  progress  may  be  mentioned :  H 
Trxnaton  (Milan,  1868),  11  mondo  artittieo 
(Milan,  1866),  GazzeUa  Miim'caU  di  Firenze 
(1877),  Palegtra  MusicaU  (Kome,  1878),  NapoU 
ITuncaA:  (Naples,  1878),  U Otttnmn MurieoU 
(Naples,  1879X  Archivio  MuaiaoU  (Napka, 
1  Oazz^ito  MvsircUedi  Torino  (1879).  The 
following  are  devoted  to  church  music :  Musica 
Saerm  (Mihm,  1878),  B.  <keSUa  (Ttoiin,  1899), 
I\a.isf(fnn  Grfijiyrian  t  (Rrnu',  1002),  hx\^  Ouido 
Aretinus,  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Guido 
d'Arezzo  Society  (Milan,  1885).        r.  a.  s. 

Musical  PBRiooiGAia  in  the  Umitkd 
Statm.  — >Tbere  are  pnbliahed  in  the  United 
States  in  1906  aboutaixty  weekly,  semi-monthly, 
and  monthly  journals  ostensibly  devoted  to 
music  The  majority  of  them  are  little  ebe 
than  advertising  medtaniB  for  mnaio-pnhlishing 
houses,  their  few  pages  of  letter«press  serving 
to  carry  through  the  mails  as  aecond'Olaaa 
matter  tiho  remaining  pages,  which  are  fiUed 
with  music  for  ohoin,  braas  bands,  banjo  and 
mandoline  olnbi^  email  danpe  oroheetras  and  the 
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like  ;  or  thej  are  trad*  joamab  whoae  boainen 

it  is  to  exploit  the  wares  of  their  advertiaers 
who  manuCiwsture  musical  iuatrumeats  in  irhola 
or  in  part  Tmr  we  daroted  to  tlie  art  in  iti 
higher  phasea,  and  the  beat  of  theoe  pursue 
pedagof^'ira]  purposes.  The  publication  of  musi- 
cal peiiudicala  in  America  begaa  before  the 
expiration  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  first,  if 
Andrew  Law's  Musical  Mnjnrint  maybe  looked 
upon  aa  such  (it  was  a  collectiou  of  |jaalm  tunee 
whioh  began  in  elreidy  esemidifled  tiie 

deeoription  given  of  the  majority  of  latter-day 
publications,  thotigh  without  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose ascribed  to  ttiem.  Ihe  earliest  American 
reprints  of  European  oompoaitiomi  were  thne 
accomplished.  It  seem*?  probable  that  within 
the  pehod  which  haa  elapeed  since  the  pubiica- 
tioo  of  Lftw'i  neguine  nofc  fan  tiuin  400 
periodicala  of  vuiooB  kinde  b*ve  appeared  in 
the  United  States  and  disappeared  witliin  an 
extremely  short  time  after  their  birth.  In 
1909  there  were  sboot  260  moMeel  magaxinee 
of  all  kinds  on  file  in  the  library  of  Congress, 
moat  of  them  dead.  The  most  important 
miuical  publication  that  the  country  has  seen 
wee  Dwight's  Journal  of  JTiMie^  which  was 
published  in  Bostoti  under  the  editorship  of 
John  S.  Dwight  (g.v.)  from  1852  to  1881.  In 
the  firet  edition  of  this  Diotlonety,  the  Journal 
being  still  in  existence,  Col.  II.  Ware,  librarian 
of  the  public  library  of  Boston,  said  of  it :  '  Mr. 
Dwight,  though  not  an  educated  musioian,  was 
niQsical  editor  of  the  Harbinger,  ft  periodical 
published  at  Rrook  Farm,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  of  musical  critiques  to  the  daily 
pepen  of  Booton,  where  he  did  good  eerriee  m 
directing  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  music.  For  six  years  he  was  editor, 
publisher,  and  proprietor  of  the  journal,  the 
publication  of  wliich  was  then  assumed  by 
Oliver  Ditaon  k  Co.  During  the  war  it  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  fortnightly  paper. 
Its  objeet  wee  to  edvooate  miub  ud  murioel 
culture  in  the  highest  sense,  and  to  give  honest 
and  impartial  criticisms,  a  purpose  to  which  it 
has  been  alwaya  steadily  devoted.  .  ,  .  Mr. 
Dwight  has  been  oole  editor  up  to  tbJi  dny, 
although  the  volumes  contain  valuable  contri 
butiona  from  other  pena.  Amongthe  most 
notioonble  of  thiie  m  thoee  from  A.  W .  Thayer, 
the  biogmpber  of  BeetiioTen,  who  has  written 
for  it  many  valuable  hiographical  and  historical 
ertioles,  aa  well  as  muaioid  tales.  Especiidly 
noteworUiy  an  hie  evtioileo  on  eome  of  flte 

contemp>oraries  of  Beethoven,  Saliori,  nyrowct  ', 
GeUnek,  Hummel,  and  others,  i^rof.  Eitter  and 
his  wife,  ...  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago, 
and  C.  0.  Perkins  of  Boston  have  also  oontei* 
buted  frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its 
columns.'  Ten  years  after  the  Journal  qf  Mutic 
had  soapended  pnblioation,  W.  8.  &  Uathewa, 

mentioned  by  Colnrn  l  Wan  as  one  of  its  con- 

thbutora,  made  an  ambitioai  enay  in  Chioago^ 
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by  beginning  the  pnUicati  n  of  a  monthly 

magazine  (»Iled  Music.  Tli.-  first  number 
appeared  in  Nov.  1891,  the  last  in  Dec.  1902. 
In  tfaia  nagaane  eomparatlveij  Uttlo  attentioo 

was  paid  to  current  events  or  local  criticism, 
but  much  to  critical  studies  of  a  special 
ckariicter  and  to  pedagogical  subjects.  The 
musical  publication  whidi  haa  endured  longest 
in  the  United  States  which  fart  i=5  its  chief 
claim  to  diatinctiou,  is  !?)•'  AmcriccM  Alt 
Jmmait  whioh  was  founded  by  lUurj  C,  WiataeK 
in  January  1868,  as  Watson's  Art  Journal,  and 
preserved  this  name  until  lamiary  1*^76.  sincf 
which  time  it  iias  hetn  kuowu  uiiucr  Ha  present 
title. 

A  publication  of  the  highest  character,  though 
purauing  a  special  aim,  it  Church  MusiCf  a 
quarterly  of  144  pages,  widi  moaio  supplement 
of  el^t  pages,  founded  in  Dea  1906,  for  the 
ptirpose  of  forwarding  the  reform  in  mnsi''  in 
the  Bomau  Catholic  Church  as  preecnbed  in 
the  Mbiu  Propria  of  Pope  Phis  X.  jawed  on 
the  ?p.:\3t  of  St.  Cecilia,  1903.  The  f)rinciijal 
contributors  are  the  Benedictinea  of  Soleemea. 
Amongst  American  oontributors  are  the  Bev. 
LudwigBonvin,  S.  J.,ofBuffalo ;  Harold  B.Gibba, 
of  Covington,  Ky. ;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Finn.  ('  5  P. 
Catholic  Univeraity  at  Washington ;  the  Kev. 
Nonnan  Hdly,  Dnnwfddie  Seminary,  New 
York  ;  George  Herbert  Wells,  Georgetown,  D.C; 
the  Rev.  Dom.  Waedenschwiler,  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon  ;  and  the  editor,  the  Rev.  IL  T.  Henry, 
Litt.D.,  Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  It 
is  published  by  tlie  AmiTietm  JSeeUtiattlad 
Bummo  at  Philadelphia. 

Th»  alao  pitbliahed  at  PhOadelphia  by 
Theodore  Presser,  devoted  chiefly  to  muaicd 
pedagogics,  the  publication  of  aids  to  teachers, 
aud  the  betterment  of  staudards  of  inatructiea 
and  music,  was  eataUiahed  by  Mr.  Pfevaaar  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1883.  In  I'^'^  l  the  ]  !i 
of  publioation  was  changed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
aiBM  11»00  the  editor  haa  been  W.  J.  BaltseU. 
In  1906  the  amaga  dzonlatiQii  of  2%«  jBndk 
was  130,000. 

Siimiar  in  purpose  and  acope  is  The  Muneiam, 
published  in  Beaton  by  llw  Oliver  Dttaoa  Oe. 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Tapper,  an 
eminent  musical  educationist.  The  Musician 
wee  founded  by  the  Hatch  Mosio  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  its  first  issue  appeared  on  Jan.  1, 
1866,  A.  L.  Manchester  being  the  (>ditor.  It 
remained  the  property  of  the  Hatch  Co.  antil 
KoT.  1904,  when  it  was  pnmheaad  by  the 
Pitson  Co.  Its  distinctive  purpose  under  the 
editorsliip  of  Mr.  Tapper  has  been  to  prps^nt  in 
each  issue  eome  material  from  writers  of  th« 
hii^est  authority,  and  to  apeoiBltae  oonmnnitj 
music  in  two  ways, — in  sugsjestinp  mpjin.*?  for  the 
encouragement  of  musio  in  small  commamtieB» 
and  means  by  whioh  school  and  church  nrarie 
may  become  more  distinct  community  facti^ 
thui  they  are  at  pceaaat.   In  Nov.  1906^ 
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7^  Mugieian  be  pun  publication  of  an  English 
edition  throogh  the  Vincent  Muaic  Co.,  Beruera 
StnMt,  London.  AnurngtiMiagnlirooBtribaton 
to  2%e  Musician  are  Dr.  Percy  Ooetachiiu, 
Henry  T.  Finrk,  Tawt^w^  Oilman,  H.  £.  Kreh- 
biel  of  New  Vork  ;  and  Juiien  Tienot,  Paris; 
WiUiam  Slukketpeue,  Loi^on ;  Arthur  Bird, 
Berlin ;  Ernest  Newnm,  Binitiiigham  j  and 
Isidor  Philippe  Paiii. 

I^CSknr  ami  d^nonU  MagtaiiUf  nbo  paUiabed 
lij  the  Ditaon  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Tapper, 
is  devoted  to  the  motio  of  a6luraila»  ehwohM,  Mid 
dioral  aodetiea. 

flU  Nmg  JMr  Jbvtev,  pablUiad  hf  tlio 
H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Nt^v  York,  ^vp.w  out  of  TTie 
Church  Music  Meview,  origiually  publiahed  by 
NoTello,  Ewer  k  Co.,  edited  by  H.  W.  Gray 
and  Mallinson  Rundall.  The  ohange  was 
tnn<\r  on  Not.  1,  1904,  and  simultaneously  its 
»cM>po  was  enlarged  to  include  all  the  interests 
of  orgmiflto,  ehoirniMttn,  dboin,  and  ohoral 
aocietiea. 

The  Choir  Journal,  published  by  the  B.  F. 
Wood  Music  C^. ,  Boston,  is  a  monthly  chiefly 
daroted  to  th«'  i  sscmination  of  tin  cliurch 
music  pT:!  li(  Ht  >!i^  .fitspropiivton.  Tba  fint 
iasne  api>eared  Jan.  6,  1899. 

Tike  iehtct  Mmk  MmUhly,  edHad  and  pub- 
lished  since  1900  by  P.  C.  Hayden,  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  United  States 
deroted  exclusively  to  the  intereata  of  music 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  hea(}  of  tho  weekly  jonmals  which 
porrey  musical  news  and  exploit  their  ad  vertiiMrs 
la  Th*  Mmieat  Oomrier,  pobliabad  bj  Th« 
Musical  Courier  Co.  in  New  Yorit,  aod  edited 
by  Marc  A.  Blumenh'^rf^.  It  uim  founded  in 
January  1880,  by  H.  Wadham  ^iichuii  audOtto 
Floersheim.  The  Mmieal  Oonriar  Oob  alao  pab* 
lisheH  an  rdition  devoted  to  nmsical  instrument 
maniUiscturers,  and  The  AtMrican  Art  JoumaL 

1%$  Muaktd  iMubr  tmd  OmctH  Otmr,  Hn. 
Florence  French,  editor',  established  in  1896, 
is  pi:hh>hed  weekly  by  the  Musical  Leader 
Publishmg  Co.  in  Chicago.  It  divides  its 
•ttantioii  ohiaflybativaen  Chicago  andNaw  Yoik. 

yfuxical  Amcrira,  c<lited  by  John  C.  Frennd, 
ia  pnbUahsd  by  tha  Musical  Amwican  Ca,  New 
York. 

Amongst  the  lai^r  trade  public  iti  ns  are 
The  Musical  C'my-tVr,  New  York  ;  The  Music 
Trade  Beoiew,  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  editor  and 
proprietor,  Kaw  Tork ;  The  Mmteta  Age,  Kew 
York,  founded  in  1898,  and  edited  by  Harry 
Edward  Freund  ;  The  Presto,  Chicago,  estab- 
lished in  1884  ;  and  Ihe  Music  Trades,  edited 
by  John  a  Fnimd*  aatebUahad  in  1890,  Now 
York.  H.  K.  K. 

P£RL£  DU  BR^II^  UL  A  lyrical  drama 
in  tttvea  acta;  wonb  bj  Hlf.  St  Btianne, 
music  by  F^licien  David,  his  first  opera.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Th/atre  Lyrique,  Paris,  Nov.  22, 
1861.    David  afterwards  added  recitatives,  o. 

▼OL.  m 


PERNE,  FnxNroiR  Louis,  bom  in  Paris, 
1772,  was  educated  in  a  maitrise,  and  during 
fha  Bavolntion  beoamo  a  dunna-singer  at  tka 
Opera.    In  1799  he  exohangad  into  the  band, 

where  he  played  thp  dnn)>le-bass.  A  ninHH  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  performed  in  1800  at  St. 
OarvalB,  aaenxad  him  tba  esteem  of  mnsidana ; 
aiH  in  thr  fnllo%niig  year  he  published  a  fugue 
in  four  parts  with  three  subjects,  which  placed 
bim  amongst  the  foremoat  masters  of  harmony 
of  the  day.  It  is  not)  however,  by  bia  oomposi* 
tions  that  Perne's  name  will  be  preserved,  but 
by  his  laborious  aud  erudite  WM'ks  on  some  of 
the  moat  obaoimpointa  in  tha  hiatory  of  mnaie. 
His  exj>enditlira  of  time,  patience,  and  learning, 
in  hunting  up,  cataloguing,  copying,  aud 
annotating  the  most  important  sources  of  in< 
formation,  printed  and  MS.,  on  Um  music  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Middle  Ages,  was  almost 
superhuman.  One  instance  of  his  devotion 
wOl  Mifflca.  Aftar  pabliabing  bia  ExposiHem  de 
la  Simiiographif ,  on  Nolalvm  in  \isicale  des  Hrers 
(Paris,  1815X  Peme  actually  trau8cri)x>d  the 
complete  score  of  Gluck's  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride' 
in  Greek  notation.  In  1811  he  waadbown  to 
siicf^p<»d  Catel  as  professor  of  Iianiiouy  at  tho 
Conservatoire,  but  his  Cours  d'harmanie  at 
dCaeoompagnenunt  waa  not  ao  dear  aa  that  of 
his  predeceKor.  In  1816  he  became  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1820 
librarian,  but  in  1822  retired  to  the  country, 
and  raided  near  Laon.  In  1830  he  removad 
to  Laon  itself, "but  the  air  was  too  keen  for  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Paris  only  to  die,  on  May  26, 
1882.  Hia  laat  pnbliriiad  woiic  waa  tba 
'Chansons  du  Ch&telain  do  Coooy'  (Faria, 
1830)  [rT!.\VRON],  but  the  Heme  mnnieaU 
contains  many  ot  his  articles,  such  as  Les  ManU' 
scrits  relalifs  d  la  fnueique  de  V^iee  Oretque, 
Josquin  Dcpr/s,  J&r6mf  df  }fnraxne,  an?!  La 
Musique  Aneienne,  Peme  left  most  of  his  notes 
and  M88.  to  tha  libraiy  of  tha  tnatitnt ;  and 
his  books  and  annotated  catalogues,  bought 
in  1834  by  F^tis,  are  now  in  the  R<>yn!  Library 
at  Bmasela.  His  unpublished  sacred  works 
alao  paaaad  Into  tiia  handa  of  FMa,  but  tha 
liVrary  of  the  Conservatoire  possesses  tho  auto- 
graphs of  his  choruses  for  '  Esther,'  performed 
in  1821  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Koyale  da 
Musicjue  (ConservatOlraX  *  Messe  de  Sfca. 
Cecile'  (1800X  his  mass  *Vivat  Rex,'  for  four 
voices  (1816^  a  '  Yeni  Creator '  for  three  voices, 
and  tba  *  Offlaaa,*  amngad  in  three  parts  irith 
the  Plain-song.  o.  c. 

PERRIN,  ^MtLE  C£sAR  YiCTOR,  bom  at 
Rouen,  Jan.  19,  1814,  died  Oct.  8,  1886,  at 
Paris,  wsa  a  successful  manager  of  sf  veral  of  tba 
subventioned  theatrps  in  Paris.  He  was  first 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique  from  1848  to  1857,  and 
in  1884*65  ran  that  theatre  jointly  witfi  tha 
Th^tre  Lyrique.  In  1862  ho  was  for  a  short 
time  again  managrr  at  the  same  theatre,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
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Oimnd  Opi^m,  »  pout  Ti6  retAinod  until  1870. 
U«  was  8ub«etiu«atlj  maaager  of  the  The&tro 
Vraiifiiiimtfi  BiidMiili.  During  his  nMiuie»- 
ment  of  the  Op^ra-Comique  'L'Sttnle  du  Nord" 
was  brought  oat,  And  faare,  Ugftldc«  Galli- 
Mari<(.  and  Oanralho  iwidtt  Mr  dOnti.  While 
h«  wa.s  it  the  Op^ra, '  L'Afriiaiiie,' '  Don  Carlos,' 
*  Hamlet,' and  'Fatist.'  wpr^  producri,  as  well 
M  Delibes's  hallets,  '  La  bource,'  and  '  Cop|>^lia.' 
KUMoa't  ftnt  appeamiM  *t  the  Op<M  took 
place  at  this  time.  At  thr  FrjinrfiiN  P.rrin's 
chief  work  as  connected  with  music  was  the 
revival  of  '  Le  &oi  s'amuse '  with  Delibes's 
tnoidental  mttsic.  A..  0. 

PERRIX,  PiKnr.F,  called  ']'Abb.<  Ptrrin,' 
though  he  was  neither  ordained  nor  held  % 
bonoiloi^  VM  boni  it  I^^mt  sbuiit  1616«  ond 
died  in  Fwit,  Afnl  26,  1976.  He  suooeeded 
Voitnre  as  *  iutroducteur  diw  AmbasBiMleura ' 
to  QastoQ,  Uuke  of  Orleans,  a  |>oet  whicli 
Inmight  Urn  into  nktknio  with  sereral  great 
prn^nnncjps,  inrluding  Ma^arin,  who  became 
his  patron,  and  the  musiciaa  Oamberti  for 
whom  h«  wrote  flie  woide  of  'Lft  Fteetoiile,' 
ia  five  acts,  produced  first  at  Issy  (1659),  and 
then  ftt  Vinronno8  before  the  king.  After  the 
deaths  of  Gaston  d  Orl^ns  and  Uasartn,  Perrin 
WMiidtioad to Hring  upon Ui  wito;  end  liuieied 
himself  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune  when  he 
obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  privilege  of 
founding  an  Aoad^mie  de  Huaique  (Nor.  10, 
1668),  end  bttera  patent  securing  him  the 
management  of  the  theatre  (June  28,  1669) 
Unfortunately,  the  management  of  an  opera 
reqtdrei  capital,  and  the  AUrf  Fmfn  ww  e 
poor  poet  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  Hia 
{mrtnera  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  in 
spite  of  the  suooess  of  Cambert's  '  Pomone ' 
(Monk  19,  1971)  he  was  oompelled  to  resign 
his  privilpf^e  iu^t  as  bia  'Ariane*  was  about 
to  be  produced.  The  jiatent,  revoked  on 
Mtroh  80,  1673,  was  tmufeiTed  to  LuUy, 
who  came  out  of  the  transaction  with  anything 
but  clean  li*"*!*-  Perrin'»  <Furrff  I'o^tie 
(Paris,  1661,  3  vols.)  uouuuu,  bc&ides  his 
operoi,  tnuulUtioiit— of  Hw  JSmdd  amongrt 
others  an  I  <  Jeux  <le  |)o«^aio  aur  flivnrs  insectca,* 
the  least  bad  perhaps  of  all  lus  verses,  which 
oven  in  that  Uoentioae  day  dnw  fortii  tiia  re* 
bnkaa  of  Boileea  and  Saint  Svreinoiid,  aid  are 
now  quite  unreadable.  o.  r. 

PIEOIEY,  Geo  HOE  Frkdb&ick,  born  at 
Norwieli  in  1798,  was  s  ehoriitar  of  Horwioh 
Cathedral  under  Dr.  Beckwith.  On  ba\ing 
the  choir  he  learned  to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  leader  of  the  band  at 
the  theatre. .  Whilst  resident  in  Norwich  he 
producf  l  his  nr?itorin,  'The  Death  of  Abel.' 
in  1617  he  oomposed  an  overture  for  'The 
Fenian  Hnntcn,'  produoed  at  the  bglish 
Opera -House,  end  in  1818  a  short  oratorio, 
•Elijah  and  the  Priosta  of  Ba«l.'  In  1822 
he  settled  in  Loudua  and  was  appomted  direc- 


tor of  the  tnasic  at  the  Haym&rket  The*tnf«, 
for  which  he  oomposed  the  opera  of  '  Mcmiing, 
Noon,  and  Night '  (1829)^  and  mmoms 

ftnng^  for  introduction  into  vririong  pier**. 
He  also  held  the  post  of  organist  of  i^ebec 
ChapeL  In  1880  he  produoed  his  oratorio, 
'  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.'  On  the  establishmetit 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1832,  Perry 
boMme  leader  of  the  band,  an  office  which  he 
retained  vntfl  the  end  of  1847.    CNi  the  re- 

moval  of  Sumian  from  the  <  onductor>hip  of 
the  Society  early  in  184S,  Perry  assatned  the 
baton  untU  the  end  of  the  season,  but  not  being 
elected  conductor,  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned 
his  leadership,  md  quitted  the  S  i  -  tv.  On 
Feb,  10,  188i6,  he  produoed  a  sacred  CAUtata, 
'Bilihaair'a  iMit,'  and  in  1847  •  ahsrt 
oratorio  'Hesekiah.'  In  1846  he  reeigmd 
his  ap]x>intment  at  Quelwc  Chajxel  and  l>«^!re 
organist  of  Trinity  Church,  Gray  a  liin  Eoad. 
He  oompoeed  some  anthems,  indnding  two 

with  orchf>str»  on  tbc  3cccs.-9ion  of  Qu«n 
Victona  (1837)  and  the  birth  of  the  Pnnoeei 
Eoyal  (1840),  and  additional  aeoani|mmineBta 
to  aeveml  of  Handel's  oratoric«  and  other  pieceib 
He  died  March  4,  1862,  and  was  buried  in 
Keosai  Green  Gemetery.  His  *  Death  of  Abel ' 
and  *V)dl  of  Joroiileni'  were  porfarmad  hy 
the  Sacred  Ilarmonir  PoHctv.  Perry  was  a 
man  of  oousiderable  ability.  He  wa«  in  the 
constant  habit  of  doing  that  which  in  the  case 
of  M < >/art  ia  anally  apokan  of  aa  a  retnarkafak 

clTurt  f>f  mfraory — namely,  writing  out  the 
separate  parts  of  a  large  work  without  fixst 
making  a  waan.  One,  at  haat,  of  Ua  ontorioi 
waa  committed  to  jia^  or  in  this  way.     w.  a.  H. 

PERSIANI,  Fanny,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  artistic  singers  of  the  19u 
0Mitary,Wia  bom  at  Rome,  on  Oct  4,1812.  She 
was  the  Rprnnd  daughter  of  Nicolo  Tirchinardi, 
who  made  her  begin  to  stndy  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  had  fitted  no  a  littio  thoiiliv  lor  tba 
use  of  his  pupils  at  his  oonntiy  honae,  na« 
Florence,  and  here,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
I'anny  played  a  prima  donna's  part.  While 
stin  qnita  yoong,  aho  aang  on  aavatal  oeea> 

sions  in  jmblir,  with  snrce,s.s,  hut  hai  then  no 
intention  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  proiee- 
non. 

In  1 830  she  m&rri^  the  composer,  Oinseppt 
Persiani  (lSO4-e0),  and  in  18S2  mwU  W 
debut  at  L«3ghom,  in  '  Franoeeca  da  Kunini,* 
an  opera  hy  IL  Fonralw,  wheto  alio  nfthoid 
Madame  C:iridori  Her  snooess  was  sufficteat 
to  lead  to  her  subsequent  engagement  at  Milaa 
and  Florence,  then  at  Vienna,  where  she  made 
a  great  impression,  afterwards  at  Padua  and 
at  Venice.  Here  she  played  in  'Romeo  e 
OiuUetta,'  'II  Pimta,'  *La  Oazza  Ladxa,* 
'  L*  Bliiiio  d*  Anton,*  and  "Iknondi,*  in  tlw 
last  two  of  which  she  performed  with  Peats. 
Her  «ucw9s  was  complete.  Inl8?^4.  at  Naples, 
Donizetti  wrote  for  her  his  *  Lucia  di  Laauncr* 
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moor,'  whiflh  aliMfi  twuiiMd  a  AmNnite  part 

yrith  her. 

Wiion  the  first  appeared  at  the  Op^r»  in 
Fttit  (In  Lnoity  D«e.  1S»  1887)  the  wm  nnieli 
admired  bj  oonnoiaaears,  but  her  talents  hardly 

met  with  the  recognition  they  dea«rred  until 
after  her  excellent  perfonnanoe  of  the  part  of 
OaroHns  in  th«  •IbbioMfo  Segratou'  IVotn 
that  time  Tiot  even  Orisi  herself  enjoyed  such 
unbounded  £svour  with  Pariaiao  audiences  as 
did  Madame  PersianL 

Hm  flnt  appearance  in  London  (1888)  was 
as  Amina  in  the  '  Sonnambula,*  ana,  nlthough 
she  had  been  preceded  in  the  part  by  Maiibran 
and  Qtiii,  dis  adiiaiPBd  a  aamsH  wliira  faieraaasd 
at  each  performance.  She  was  always,  however, 
a  greater  faTourite  with  artista  and  connoisseurs 
tlian  with  the  public  at  large.  This  was  partly 
dna  to  the  poverty  of  her  alsga  preaeaee.  She 

was  exceedingly  refined  in  apppanincp,  hut  small 
and  thin,  with  a  long,  colourless  face,  not  un- 
sightly, lika  hsr  fttiMr,  Imt,  at  Ohoriav  pnts 
it,  'pale,  plain,  and  anzioos,'  with  no  beaiity 
but  her  profasion  of  fine  fair  hair,  while  in  her 
dress  she  was  singularly  tasteless.  Her  Toioe, 
too,  was  against  har  raUisr  than  in  her  Ihfoar; 

it  wM  a  thin  anitf  soprano,  of  great  range  np- 
wards,  clear  and  penetrating,  but  not  full  or 
mallow,  blending  ill  with  oUier  Tdoes,  and 
nlwnjt  liable  to  rise  in  pitch.  But  the  finish 
of  hpf  singing  has  been  rarely  equalled,  prohahly 
never  surpassed,  'Every  conceivable  passage 
•w»  ftniabad  hf  her  to  perfeotionf  fha  ahaka, 

f)erhaps,  excepted,  wliirh  might  hp  thou>:,'ht 
indistinct  and  thin.'  li«r  execution  was  re- 
markable for  velocity,  'poignant,  dear,  anda* 
ckoiL*  Her  resources  were  vaat  and  varM,  and 
vhf»n  fnoored  she  rarely  sang  a  piece  again 
without  adorning  it  with  fnth  Jloriture^  more 
dauling  than  fSa  flnt  'Bha  had  fha  fbiaat 
possible  sense  of  accent  .  .  .  From  her  every 
phrase  had  its  fullest  mpamre.  Every  pronp 
of  notes  wss  divided  and  expressed  by  her 
with  as  mooh  predsion  aa  the  iMst  of  violinists 
brings  into  his  bowing.  And  this  was  done 
-with  that  secure  mosioal  esse  whida  made  her 
masdom,  nwomfld  ket,  md  htr  nonta,  add 
"wfAot,  togotten.*  Whathar  In  rap^  florid 
pA^wifffts,  or  in  Isrgf©  and  expre*wiv«  movements, 
'  Madame  Persiani's  aUaek  was  not  more  un- 
fidUng  than  tha  daUeato  aenslbility  with  which 

she  gave  everv  note  its  fnllct  valnr,  never 
herself  becoming  breathless,  rarely  heavy ' 
(Qkwlsj).  As  an  actreaa  aha  piaseived  aan* 
•ibiUty, .  grace,  and  raflnaman^  hat  labkad 

pMSion  and  animstinn. 

From  18£(8  she  sang  alternately  in  London 
nad  Bwto  fSor  many  ysaia.    FMa  aaya  tiiat  a 

sudden  hoarseness, which  /ittaolci  <1  her  in  London 
in  1843,  proved  the  beginning  of  a  throat-com- 
plaint that  ultimately  forced  her  to  quit  the  stage 
for  ever.  But  she  sang  in  London,  in  opera, 
in  1847»  1848»  and  1848,  and  at  tha  Italicna 


in  Paria,  in  October  1848.    In  1860  dia  want 

to  Holland,  and  suhsf-qnpntly  to  Russia.  After 
performing  in  almost  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Borope,  she,  in  1868,  accepted  an  engagement 
from  B.  T.  Smith  and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
in  severnl  of  her  old  parts, — Linda,  Elvira  in 
'I  Puritani,'  Zerlina  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  etc 
N«f«r  naia  \m  rave  aeoomplislunsttls  aa  a  abtgnr 

more  fn'rueptilik  :  compared  with  her,  'hsf 
younger  successors  sounded  like  so  many  im> 
mature  scholars  of  the  second  class '  (Chorley). 
In  December  of  that  year,  Madame  Persiani 
took  np  her  rrsidrncf  in  Pari^,  hnt  aftsrwards 
removed  to  Italy,  and  died  at  JPassy,  May  8, 
1887.  Her  portrait,  by  Chalon,  In  watar* 
colours,  waa  In  fha  oallartion  of  the  late  Julkn 
Marshall.  f.  a.  if. 

PERSUIS,  Luis  Luc  Loiseau  dk,  bom  at 
Metz,  July  4,  1769,  studied  under  his  father, 
one  of  the  musical  staff  of  the  Osthedral,  com- 
poser  of  two  oratorios,  '  Le  Passage  de  U  mer 
roQge'  (1759),  and  'Ln  ConquSta  da  JMoIm.' 
The  son  soon  became  a  good  violinist  Having 
ent«r<«d  the  orchestra  of  th?  thpstre,  he  fell  in 
love  with  an  actress,  and  followed  her  to  Avignon. 
Here  ha  bad  oppottonitiaB  of  oomfMng  his 

studies,  and  he  also  read  a  prpat  dral  of  sacred 
mnik.  He  appeared  at  the  Concerts  Spirituela 
fai  1787,  and  played  in  the  orcheatn  of  tho 
Til  Titrc  Montansier  from  1790,  becoming  fal 
1793  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra. 
Active,  ambitious,  and  self-confident,  he  managed 
to  imdnoa  Ma  dramatio  oemporitkma,  and  on 

the  fonndation  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  professorship  of  the 
violin.  This  post  he  lost  in  1802  on  the  dis* 
mlanl  of  his  friend  Lesnenr  ;  but  in  1804  ha 
bwftme  chef  dn  chant  at  the  Of»^ra,  Rtid  after- 
wards, through  Leaueur's  interest,  was  appointed 
oondnetof  of  tho  Smparat^a  court  oonoarta,  and 
(1810-15)  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Acad^mie.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  a  high 
order  of  ability.  In  1814  he  was  ap)K)inted 
In8}iecteur  gtelinl  da  U  nnsique.  He  waa 
indeed  horn  to  command,  find  the  first  Ivrio 
stsge  of  i'ariswss  oever  t>etter  administered  than 
doling  tiia  ahort  time  (1817-19)  ofhia  manage- 
ment. Prematurely  exhausted  by  his  feverish 
mode  of  life,  he  died  in  Paris  on  Dec.  20,  1819, 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  A  fortnight  before 
bia  death  he  received  the  Order  of  St.  Uidtd 
from  Louis  X  VIIT. .  as  he  had  boforanoalfad  tho 
Leimon  of  Honour  from  Napoleon. 

FdrndiTa  claim  to  perpetoation  is  that  of  an 
excellent  conductor  and  an  able  administrator. 
His  M^ymf^  is  forgotten,  though  he  wrote  much 
for  the  stage,  and  often  with  deserved  suocecs. 
The  following  is  a  eompleta  liat  of  Ma  dramatio 

works  :  — '  I^  Nnit  Ksjiaj:^Tioh-,'  two  firts  7P1 ); 
'Kstelle,' three  acts  (17  94);  'Fhanor  et  Angiila,' 
three  acta  ;  '  Fanny  Morna,'  op^ra>comique  in 
three  acts,  engravrd,  and  '  L^nJdss,'  three  aet% 
with  Onaniok  (1788);  *  La  Mt  dtfaadu,' on» 
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aet  (1800) ;  '  Marcel/  one  act  (ISOl)  ;  L'ln&u- 

guration  du  Trrni  lo  >\f}  la  Victoire,'  intcrmtjde, 
and  '  Le  Trioniphe  de  Tn^aa,'  three  acta,  both 
with  Lsnioiir  (1807);  'J^niaalem  d<livr^' 
five  acts  (1812),  of  which  the  noore  was  engraved ; 
'  Les  dieux  rivaux  '  (with  Spoatini,  lierton,  and 
Kreutzer)  1816.  Besides  these  ojx-raa  he  wrote 
pretty  mnno,  aometimea  in  collaboratkii  with 
K.  Kreut:'f  r,  to  the  following  ballets : — '  L« 
£etottr  d'Uiysso/  three  acts  U807) ;  'Nina,' 
two  Mts  (1813)  ;  <  L'^preav«  ViUitgMiM/  two 
act»,  aud  'L'heureux  Retour,'  one  act  (1815)  ; 
and  'La  Carnrivi!  Vrnisc,'  two  n'-ts  (18lf>) 
He  also  wrote  *  La  Belle  dormanto  with  Gy  rowetz. 
Glad  to  aeiae  any  opportunity  oi  making- him- 
self  heard,  rorsuis  also  compoRed  several  oan- 
tatea  do  circonstance,  such  as  the  '  Chant 
de  Viotoira'  (1806).  and  « Chant  Fran^aia* 
(1814),  and  some  unpublished  church  works 
now  in  MS.  in  thA  Ubniiy  of  th«  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire, o.  0. 
PBRTI,  OiAOOMO  Amroirfo,  oaa  of  tlia  moat 

distiiiguialied  church -composers  of  the  17th 
century,  burn  at  Bologna,  June  6,  1681  ;  at  ten 
began  to  learn  music  from  his  uncle,  Lorenzo 
Perti,  a  priest  of  San  Potronio.  Having  finished 
his  wlucation  at  tlm  .l-Huit  rollege  and  the 
University,  he  studied  oompositiun  with  Padre 
Patronio  Franoeachlni.  In  |680  lia  oondneted 
in  San  Petronio  a  Missa  solennis  of  his  own 
composition  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra.  His 
hrst  two  operas  'Atide'  (1679)  aud  •Orcste' 
(1681),  were  given  in  Bologna;  those  that 
followt'ii,  '  Marzio  Goriolano,'  libretto  by  Fren- 
casco  Valsiui  (anagram  of  Francesco  SilTani) 

(1688); 'UBoMHira'0^99);  'Brmnoin  Kfoao^ 

(1 690)  ;  ♦  L'  Inganno  sooperto '  (1690)  ;  '  Furio 
Camillo'  (1«92):  'Nerone  fatto  Cesare  '  (1693)  ; 
aud  '  Laodicea  e  Bereuice  '  (169&),  in  Venice,  at 
tiia  fhcatrae  SS.  Oioranni  e  Paolo,  and  San 
Salvatnrr.  'La  Flavia'  was  given  .at  Bologna 
in  1686,  and  another,  '  Eosinda  ed  £nur«DO '  is 
nantionad.  He  want  to  Yenioe  in  1S88,  and 
in  1685  to  Modena.  He  became  maestro  di 
cappella  at  San  Pietro,  Bologna,  in  1690,  and 
at  Ban  Petronio  in  1696.  His  oratorio  on  the 
Faarion  waa  piodnosd  in  1686,  and  anotiiar 
'  Abramo  vincitor  do'  propri  affetti '  waa  printed 
in  Bologna  iu  1687,  and  performed  under  his 
own  direction  in  the  palace  of  Ooont  Franeesoo 
Caprara.^  [Four  passions,  and  eight  other  ora- 
torio'^  an^  rvt  Bologna  (spc  the  Qmllen-Lexikon.'\ 
F^tis,  iul lowed  by  Mendel,  speaks  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Garmaa  Empwota  Leopold  and 
Carl  VI.,  but  the  writer  of  this  article  has  failed 
to  discover  any  documolitary  evidence  to  support 
the  assertion  that  he  was  made  Capellmeister 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  though  lie  was  made 
Jlofrath  by  Carl  VI.  In  Kochel's  Life  of  Fhx, 
the  most  traatworthy  book  on  the  period,  no 
ttantion  is  to  be  fevnd  of  Oiaoomo  Fertl  in  ooa- 
Aeotton  with  tlie  court ;  the  only  instance  of  tha 
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name  being  Antonio  Psrll,  a  bass-singar  ill  fha 

Hofcapellf  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  a  donbt 
that  Perti  was  Maestro  di  cappeilia  of  San  Pet- 
ronio in  Bologna)  and  ratainaa  tlia  peat  till  hia 
death,  April  10,  1756.  Gerber  states  that  a 
Te  Deum  of  Perti's  was  sung  under  his  own 
direction  in  Vienna,  on  the  relief  of  the  Turkish 
siege  in  1683,  but  this  must  ba  a  miataka,  aa 
Perti  had  thrn  not  made  his  rirtnif,  and  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  Bologna,  ile  vras  elected 
a  memW  of  tlw  Filamottid  <m  Mareli  IS,  1681, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  '  Principe ' 
six  times.  Among  his  friends  was  Pofw  Bene- 
dict \IV.,  with  whom  lie  kept  up  aclosecom- 
8ix)ndence.    Another  friend  waa  Padra  Martini, 

who  stitOH  in  his  Saggio  di  f'/mfrnj-mrrito  (iL 

142)  that  he  held  oommuuicatious  on  musical 
subjects  witii  Parti  down  to  1750.  Besidsa 

*  Abramo,'  he  printed  in  Bologna  '  Cantata 
morali  e  spiritoali '  (1688),  and  '  Messe  e  Halmi 
concertati'  (1735).  Abbate  Santini  had  a  tme 
oolleoti«n  orFwti'a  okwrali  worka  (four  maani^ 

thrt'f^  Confitfbors,  four  Map^ificat.i,  etc.),  unfor- 
tunately now  dispersed.  [¥ot  the  list  of  his 
church  works  see  the  Qu^lm-Leseikim,^  Urn 

*  Elogio '  was  pronounced  before  the  Filarmonid 
by  Dr.  Masini  in  and  pnnte<I  in  Bologna. 
There  is  an  'Adoramus  Te'  by  Perti  in  the 
fltcwilliaai  Mnaaom,  Oambridga)  and  Novella 
has  included  two  fine  choruses  by  him  in  his 
'Sacred Music'  (vol.  ii.)and  'Motetts'  (bk.  xi.). 
Others  are  given  by  Choron,  and  in  the  *  Aos- 
wahl  fur  v  i  z  i^dicher  Mtuikwerke.'       r.  o. 

PES  AM  K,  Iieavy.'  This  direction  is  aa  a 
rule  only  apphed  to  music  for  keyed  instraineiUa^ 
though  somawriterabaTa  tnmsfatred  ittoowhaa 
tral,  or  even  vocal  music.  It  indicates  that  the 
whole  pas-sage  to  which  it  refera  is  to  be  played 
with  great  iirmuesa  and  in  a  marked  manner.  It 
differs  from  morealff,  however,  in  that  it  apptiea 
to  whole  passages,  which  mnv  hr  qiiitf'  Ir'jT*"  fit 
the  same  time ;  while  mareaio  refers  to  single 
notea  or  isolated  groupe  of  notes,  whidi  woud 
not  as  a  rule  be  intended  to  be  played  smoothly. 
A  good  example  the  oy^pnini^  p«««<*^n^e,  r»r  intro- 
duction, to  the  tirst  Ballade  of  Chopm  i^m  G 
minor,  op.  23).  M. 

PESCETTI,  GiovAXKi  Battistv,  ^om  at 
Venioe  about  1704,  studied  under  Lotti,  and 
wrola  an  opera,  'kaRMw  ^tronato,*  fat  fba 
Venetian  stage  in  1725,  ooUabor&ting  with 
OnUippi  in  '  GH  odi  delusi  dal  jiangne '  in  1728, 
and  iu  '  Dorinda,'  1729.  He  came  to  England 
probably  in  1787,  aa  bia  *  Demetrio'  waa  givea 
in  that  year  ;  in  1738  (acconling  to  Burney). 
his  pastoral,  'Angelica  and  Medoro,'  was 
given  in  ICaroh  and  ApriL  In  tha  aama  jear 
came  out  hia  *  Diana  and  Bndymion,'  the  airs 
froiu  which  were  prints!  by  Walsh.  In  l7o9 
(see  Chrysander's  Handel^  ii.  454)  he  was 
appointed  diraetor  of  Corent  Oaidan  Thaatra, 
and  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  1740.  His  roliim 
to  Italy  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  bafore 
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1 754,  when  he  wrote  an  opera  with  Cocchi, 

*  Tamcrlano, '  ]irridueed  in  Venicje  in  that  year. 
£it»er  tinds  it  hard  to  believe  Burnej  s  sUte- 
moit  tliftt  1m  MBtribnted  to  a  pMitifldo^  'Biio/ 
given  in  London  in  1764  65,  but  the  tlirce  songs 
which  were  his  ahare  in  the  work  may  have 
appeared  before  in  some  other  c<mneotion,  or  if 
they  wen  written  espedally  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  come  to  Fngland  for  the  production. 
Be  died  about  1766,  as  Domenioo  Bettoni 
wnoetM  to  his  port  «k  8t  Haik'c  in  April 
Jka.  oratorio,  'Gionata,'  ia  in  MS.  at  Padua,  a 

•  Kyrin '  and  'Gloria'  at  Dresden,  and  a  set  of 
barpsichord  eonatas  was  published  in  Loudon 
in  17S0,  ■ooie  of  which  are  in  the  Tritor 
dr.i  rianiatfs  and  othiir  ooUaetioitt  {jQudlm' 
Jtexikon^  etc).  M. 

PESOHKA,  Mnmi,  LavniVB,  wm  iMm 
Oct.  25, 1889,  at  Vienna.  She  received  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  Hpinrifh  Proch,  and  made 
ber  debut  on  the  stage  at  iiresiau,  in  1866,  aa 
JkgsUiat  tad  aftanmds  played  Alie*^  rsnniBiiig 

there  a  year.  next  j  layed  at  Dessau  up  to 

the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Peechka  of 
Yienna,  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1868  she  appeared 
at  Vienna  with  great  success  as  Margaret  of 
Talois,  Isabel,  etc.,  and  afterwards  received 
fiirther  instruction  fromMme.  Bockholtz  Falooni. 
Sh«  Mxt  appeared  at  Lnabof  and  Dannaladt, 
and  in  TS6S-76  a*t  Ijcipzig,  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  her  career,  according  to  Riemann. 
She  gained  great  popularity  there  both  in  opera 
and  MDcerts,  being  equally  MOOSMftil  both  in 
serious  and  the  lighter  operatic  parts.  Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner  visited  England  in  1872,  sang 
(March  20)  at  tlis  PhflhamonSe,  and  at  fba 
Crystal  Palace,  and  was  well  received  at  both 
concerts.  In  the  ftntumn  of  that  year  she  went 
to  AiiiencA,  auii  Hiiiig  at  the  Boston  Festival 
with  very  great  sncoea.  In  1877  she  went  to 
Hatuburg,  where  she  was  engager!  until  18^'^. 
lu  1879  she  reappeared  at  the  Oarola  Theater, 
Leipzig,  for  a  abort  operatio  Mason  under  H«rr 
J  alius  Hoffmann,  and  played  with  great  success 
tli^*  titli- •  |>art  of  Handel's  'Almira,'  on  the 
revival  of  tliat  o)H:ra.  lu  1881  she  sang  again 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1882  reappeared 
at  th**  Cry-I  il  riLirp,  also  talcing  the  part  of 
£glantiue  in '  Eury  anthe '  (Drury  Lane,  J  une  1 3), 
Imt  tha  Tfllet  had  baooino  worn  and  destitata 
<»f  diann.  Froni  1888  until  her  retirement  in 
1887  she  was  engaged  at  (jologne,  and  in  the 
latter  year  settled  at  Wiesbaden,  where  she  died 
Jsn.  19,  18M.  Her  Toiea,  a  soprano  of  great 
volume,  and  extraonlinary  conipas.s  and  ability, 
her  good  execution  combined  with  good  acting, 
and  her  agreeable  appearance,  made  her  very 
popular  in  the  principal  cities  of  her  own 
country,  where  she  was  an  establinhfd  faTOOritO 
at  festivals  and  concerts,  as  well  aa  on  tho 
atage.  A.  O. 

PESSARD,  t.MU.r.  Loris  Fortun*,  born  in 
Fferi^  May  29, 1843,  was  a  student  of  the  Con- 


sMVatOire,  where  he  won  the  first  prize  for 
harmony  in  1862,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Boma 
in  1866.  He  has  since  filled  the  offices  of 
harmony  •professor  at  the  Oonaervatoirs,  inapeetor 

of  vocal  traching  in  the  municipal  schools  of 
Fans,  director  of  musical  training  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  L^on  d'honneur  at  Saint- 
Denis.  His  dramatic  works  are  as  follows  : — 
'La  Cruche  cass^e  *  (Op^ra-Comique,  1870); 
'  Le  Capit&ine  f  raoaaae,'  three  acts  (TheiUw 
Lyrique,  1878);  <Le  Oliar,'  ooa  act  fOpera- 
Comique,  1878);  'Tabarin,'  two  acts  (Op^ra, 
1886)  ;  '  Twrtarin  sur  lea  Alpes'  (Oaiet^,  1888) ; 
'  Lea  Foiiua  -  Amoureuses '  (0^>era  -  Comiqne, 
1891);  'Une  Nuit  de  Noel'  (Ambigu); 
'Mam'zelle  C:irTi1»iii  "  (Bouffrs,  1  ;  '1a  Dame 
de  Tn^He '  ( Boutfes,  1898).  Ue  has  also  written 
many  songs,  as  well  as  oldieatnl  and  ebanber 
music,  and  some  compositions  forthechurch.  o.f. 

PETER,  ST.  An  oratorio  in  two  parts  ;  the 
words  by  Chorley,  the  muaio  bj  8ir  Julius 
Benedict.   Aodneed  at  tha  Binainghaai  Faatt- 

val,  Sept.  2,  ]S70.  O. 

rKTKK  THE  8UIPWEIGHT.    See  Czjla& 
UKD  ZmmRMAKN,  voL  i.  p.  649. 
PSTERBOROUGH  ITBSTIVAL.  BmYmm- 

VALS,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

PETERS,  Ca&l  F&iSD&iCH,  bought  in  1814 
tha  '  Bonan  da  Hniiqna'  of  KfilinM  and  Hofr 

meistcr  (founded  1 800)  in  Leipzig,  and  greatly 
improved  the  business.  Many  important  works 
by  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Schu- 
mann, were  published  by  him,  besides  the  first 
complete  editions  of  tho  works  of  Havihi  and 
Bach  (the  latter  edited  by  Dehn,  Koitzsch,  and 
Griepenkerl).  The  later  memben  of  the  flrm. 
Dr.  Marx  Abraham  and  J.  Friedlander,  carried 
on  the  old  traditions  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  judgment,  and  the  'Peters  editions,' 
famout  foroorrectneas,  legibility,  and  cheaimett, 
are  known  throuphont  tlio  worM  [Iti  1898, 
Dr.  Abraham  opened  a  library,  specially  in- 
tended fbr  fha  Airthnaneo  of  nnneal  itody, 
and  at  his  death  in  1900,  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  town  of  Leipziw  in  ohUt 
that  the  library  should  be  properly  maintained. 
Dr.  Snfl  Vogsl  was  the  first  libtatftn,  and 
waa  suooaadad  bj  Dr.  Bndolf  Sdhwtn  in 
1901J^  ».  o. 

PSTREIUS,  JoHANK,  printer  and  publisherof 
music,  bom  at  Langendorf,  Franoonia  ;  gradtt* 
ated  •  Magi.stcr  '  at  Nnromberg  ;  iu  1536  began 
business  in  that  town  as  a  printer.  His  earliest 
musio-poblkation  appaan  to  be '  Mn^bae,  id  «at^ 

Artis  canendi,  libri  duo,  autor  Sebalduft  Heyden, 
Norimbergae  apud  Job.  Petreium,  anno  salutis 
1537  '  ;  and  his  latest,  '  Onter,  seltsamer,  und 
kunstreicher  teutscher  (;<  w  i,'  .  Gedruckt 
zu   Ntimberg,   durch   Jo.    IVtrt    ni.  IMi.' 


Between  these  two,  Eitner  {Bibliograpku)  gives 
 aeoUo 


six  workain  nina  Tolmst,  indndingi 

of  fiflt'cn  masses,  a  volume  of  forty-five  select 
motets,  and  two  volomea  of  168  ioar-part  aongk 
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He  died,  according  to  Anton  Sohnifcl,  at  Hnnni- 

berp,  March  18,  1550.  o, 
•  i'LIEKLLA,  Knkico,  was  born  at  Palermo, 
Deo.  1,  1813,  and  learnt  muno  at  Naplet  under 
Zingarolli,  Bi«llini,  and  Rtiggi.  He  made  hia 
first  appearanoe  ftt  Maielia  in  1829,  with  the 
optts'uIKftvoboolordinaa.'  ItifM  followed 
by  four  others,  and  tlien,  after  an  interval,  by 
»Le  Preoauzioni»  (May  20,  1851,  Naples)  and 
'Elena  di  Toioaa'  (1852).  At  the  he 
btoag1it«Nit'llnnM»ViM»nti*(1854);  'L*AaMdio 
di  Lryda"  (1856);  '  lono  '  (1S58);  '11  daoa 
di  SoiUa'  (1859);  and  'Morosina'  (1862). 
After  tliii  nearly  every  year  produced  its  opera, 
but  we  need  only  mtntion  '  Qioranni  II.  di 
Napoli '  (Naples,  Feb.  27,  1 869)— said,  in  some 
respects,  to  surpass  'lone,'  which  up  to  that 
time  was  his  dkrf-tCmnn — and  •  I  promeeei 
aposi '  (Lecco,  Oct.  2,  1869).  For  the  latter 
Petrolla  waa  called  before  the  curtain  twenty- 
seven  times  in  the  first  evening  1  In  1873  he 
produced  '  Manfredo '  at  BanB ;  it  wis  greatly 
applaudeil,  an  l  n  nilvf  r  cmwn  presented  to  the 
oompoeer.  His  ia^t  u^mra,  waa  '  Bianoa  Orsuu,' 
proanoed  tt  Naples,  April  4,  1874. 

Petrella  died  at  Genoa,  April  7,  1877.  In 
the  bio^apby  in  Mendel's  Dictionary  nineteen 
o{teras  ot  his  are  named,  but  a  more  correct 
chronologiiml  list  is  in  Pougin's  mpidement  to 
F''ti"^.  His  rmi'^ii',  though  often  Tiolently 
applauded  by  the  enthusiastic  Italians,  pleased 
tM  men  eritlMl  •ndkiiM  of  the  8<iMs  only 
moderately,  and  has  no  permanent  qualitiea.  o. 

PETRI,  Hevri  Wilhelm, bom  A^  6, 1866, 
at  Zeyst  near  Utrecht  in  UoUand.  This 
violiBitt  sprini^  from  a  moiioal  fiunlly,  bis 
grandfather  hrivinc:  been  ^n  excellent  organist, 
and  his  father  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
oboe.  He  received  primary  violin  instmelloik 
from  his  father,  and  after  hia  father's  death  is 
1866  studied  with  H.  S.  Dahmen,  a  local  concert- 
meister,  for  five  years.  Making  rapid  progress, 
WUhalm  III.,  Ung  of  HoUaad,  eonferred  u^ton 
him  the  distinction  of  sending  him  to  study 
with  Joachim  at  the  royal  expense.  With 
the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half,  spent  in 
itadying  tho  jh-ench  School  at  Brussels,  the 
yoimcr  artint  profited  by  the  instruction  of  the 
great  master  until  1876,  when  Professor  Joachim 
brottn^t  Mm  to  London.  Hno  he  played  fre- 
quently in  public  with  suooees ;  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mme.  Clara  Sehiiniann,  who 
greatly  admired  lua  Ulciit,  and  returned  to 
Oermaay  in  1877  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
concertroeister  at  the  D'l  nl  Chajwl  of  Sonder 
baosen.  In  1881  he  tilled  a  similar  post  at 
tho  Bojmi  Theatre,  Haaoror ;  in  188S  Moamo 
oonoerlsneistor  at  the  Theatre  and  Oewandhaus, 
Leipzig;  and  in  1889,  King  Albert  of  Saxony 
assigned  to  him  the  position  of  firat  oonoert- 
mdstor  to  the  Boyal  Chapel  at  Dresden,  in 
fuccession  to  T.at^terbach.    In  addition  to  his 

'  r«rtorBMd  ki  Um  Lgrtwva.  Xm>Aim.  M^rvh  U,  Un. 


activity  as  oonoertmsister,  Proiisssor  at  tho 

Conservatoir*,  and  privat*  instructor,  Petri 
has  organised  an  excellent  string  quartet  which 
has  tomod  in  HoUmmI,  Switierind,  Bsigimn, 

France,  and  Germany,  and  prca  a  aeries  of 
subscription  concerts  in  Dresden  during  the 
winter  of  mok  yaw.  As  a  oompoeer.  In  hm 
published  niu  violin  solos  and  songs,  and 
edited  the  concertos  of  Spohr,  Bach,  Morart, 
as  well  as  David  s  '  Hohe  Sohule '  and  the 
•liidiaa  of  Bodo,  KrentM;  and  Yiottt.— Bia- 
raanri'fi  Uxikon  ;  Raker's  Biag,  JHtL  ^  Mm, ; 
and  personally  communicated.  n.  n-A. 

PKTRIE,  Gkorok,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1 789,  waa 
originally  an  artist,  and  afterwards  held  several 
public  appointments  in  Ireland.  ilusically 
his  name  is  best  remembered  by  his  collection 
of  bish  ibUt'Ooagi.  Vrom  hiisariisityoiitli  ha 
devoted  himself  to  noting  down  the,  traditionsl 
songs  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  supplied 
Thomas  Moore  with  several  airs  for  the  '  Irish 
Melodies,'  and  assisted  Bdwanl  Bunting.  In 
1855  be  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
iiooiety  for  the  Preservatioa  and  Pnblkatioo  of 
tha  Hdodltf  of  Iroland  (fouided  In  18(1).  a 
large  quarto  volume  of  about  140  airs,  mostly 
vocal,  t«ken  from  th«>  tunes  he  had  noted.  The 
work  IS  lull  of  vury  tiiorougb  uoLea  ou  the  subject 
of  Iriih  musio,  and  though  very  scarce  is  <^  tfca 
utmofit  value  to  tho  student  of  Irish  folk-aong. 
Pstrie  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  17,  1869. 

Aftar  Ui  d«atii  an  attsnpt  tomida  a  aaeetid 
volume  of  his  quarto  WOlk  was  made,  but  only 
forty  eip:ht  pape«»  were  printed.  Recently  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  of  London  issued,  onder 
the  editoi^p  of  Sir  0.  V.  Stonfbid,  'Tha  Gam- 

plotc  Potrie  Collection  '  (Boosey,  three  {.larts), 
which,  containing  1582  airs,  comprises  all  the 
nniodiat  Ptatrio  loft  behind  him  in  manoacript. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  valiw  of  aodi  n 
collection  of  airs  noted  in  Ireland,  thongh 
one  of  them  cannot  be  justly  claimed  as  of  Irish 
origin.  r.  k. 

PETRrCCI,  Ottaviaxo  dt-t,  an  illustrious 
printer,  the  father  of  the  art  of  ^pe-music* 
printing,  waa  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Foasomo 
brone,  between  ^HHWtft  and  UrVmo,  June  18, 
1466.  In  1491  he  was  established  at  Venice  ; 
and  on  May  25,  1498,  he  obtained  from  the 
Seignory  the  sole  privilege,  for  twenty  yeai% 
of  printing  '  figured  music  *  (canto  figurato)  and 
music  in  the  tablature  of  the  organ  and  lut« — 
a  privilege  which  he  exercised  there  till  about 
1511.  At  that  date  he  left  the  Venetian 
business  in  the  hands  of  Amadfxj  Scott i  and 
Niool6  da  Raphael,  and  returned  to  Fossom- 
brone,  whoia,  on  Oet  SS,  I61S,  ho  obtainod  a 
patent  from  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  monopoly  of 
TnuMic-printing  in  the  Roman  StatM  for  fifteen 
yoars.     Hls  latest  work,  three  choral  maiB»e.s. 

in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Bona,  it  dated  15U, 

and  he  died  May  7,  If-r^O. 

Petnicoi's  process  was  a  double  one  ;  he 
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liiiitod  fint  IIm'  Udm  of  «Im  itev*,  tad  fhra, 
ifftnoond  impreasion,  the  notes  u{k)q  them, 
b  fact  he  diaoovered  a  method  of  doing  by  the 
preM  wh«t  the  Germui  printers  of  patnmendritek, 
IH-  pattern  •  printing;  had  done  bj  hand.  His 
irork  is  beautifully  executed.  The  '  register,' 
9r  fit,  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  is  perfect ;  the 
hk  It  •  fine  Madi,  and  the  wluila  sflbet  b 
idninble.  But  the  procen  was  expensive, 
nd  was  soon  superseded  by  printing  in  one 
hipression,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
iDccessfbUj  Moompliihtd  1)j  Plsffe  HMiltiii  in 
1525.' 

Petruod  printed  no  missals,  service  books, 
nr  other  mniie  in  onto  tomo ;  bat  Missus, 
motets,  lamentationa,  and  ftottole,  all  in  canto 
tUrurato,  or  measured  mnsio,  and  a  few  works 
ui  lute-tablature.  [See  Musica  Mxmsurata  ; 
TaBLATURX.]  Hb  Snt  work  wm  «HMiBoiiioe 
ManoOi  Odhecaton  A.*  (see  below)  — a  collection 
itf  ninety-six  pieces  in  three  and  fonr  parts  by 
Imoo,  Josqoin,  Obnoht,  Okcghem,  and  other 
DiMti  of  tho  daj,  tho  porti  printod  opiMoito 
one  another  on  the  open  pages  of  a  small  4tOi. 
His  activity  was  very  great ;  Ohrysander  *  givat 
a  Hatof  oi^teen  w«»t  oarlalnlj,  and  two  prob- 
ably, issued  between  June  12,  1501,  and 
Nov.  28,  1504.  The  last  work  cited  by  Eitner 
{BMioffraphie)  is  the  'Motetti  della  Corona,' 
&  collection  of  eigbty-thfao  motets  for  four, 
five,  and  six  voices  (in  separate  part -books)  in 
four  portions,  the  fourth  portion  of  which  was 
pabliahed  at  Foosombrone,  Oot  SI,  1619. 
Petis,  however,'  mentions  three  msnsns,  in  large 
Tolio,  printed  for  the  lectern  of  a  church,  with 
the  date  1523-25,  and  knocked  down  to  an  un- 
ImoiWB  buyer  at  a  sale  at  Roma  in  1 829.  These 
ire  now  in  the  Siztine  CShapel.  His  life  and 
irorka  are  exhaustiTely  treated  by  Anton  Schmid, 
OUmvkuw  M  Fitnud,  oto.,  Tlnina^  IMS. 

In  tiM  fbUowing  oomplila  liit  of  Batnioci's 
rablioations,  as  far  as  they  are  now  known,* 
Jiooo  in  the  British  Museum  are  indicated  by 
IB  Mliriak,  and  those  at  BekgBai  Mmkih, 
^^ienna,  Rome,  and  Bertin,  bj  ft*  latlMB  B., 
VI..  v..  R.,  and  Ikr. 

f^monlc*  MasicMOdbMaUm.        V«nt4S«,  IMl.l  11*7 14.  (B.  wd 


*1.    Venlc*.  180S.  Jni>«17.    fV,  B«.) 
r«tot  d*  U  am.   VanlM.  lacS.  Oet.  SI.  (•  B.  T.  B.  Bw. 
AteaudTl  A«HmU.  V«o1(%  M04,  Mar.  flL  (&  V.  n. 


:&nti  B.  namaroelaiqauite.  B.  ▼«■!••,  mi.  Mb  S.   (B.  aniov*.) 
VkotI  C.  numaro  r«ato  daqvaata.  C.   Vmie*.  1S08,  F«b.  10.  (T. 

MfotNDtktn.  A  Vaoln.  IMa  Mat  a  (B.«^M) 
«       »       B.  V«iilfl*.UHLlkf M.  !•&) 
lniM,iaiiS*pt.U.  (•  imiMrlBLll. 


uiil<)a«.) 
fotoUl  A.B« 

tnt^ttl  a  I.    Mb.  t.    VantM.  1MB.  Nnr.  IS.    (V.  B  If .'  Impwl) 
IUu.e  J  «iulu     Vvnlw.  not.  Hapi.  17.    |B«r.  unlqu*.) 

iJ<Mqula.    Lib.  I.    V«nIo«.  1901.  !>«:.  17.   (V.  oal^M.) 

(a«piint)  r.>worobn>n«.  1614.  Mw.  I.  (B.M.  V.  B.) 
n      ta*i>rtnt.)  F<«aoiiit>rMM.  191S,  MatM.  (*iiniqtM.f* 
a      Uh.  II.    V«nl<:«.  ISOt.  Dw.  tl.    (V.  «ntqM.l 
N      (Bnoint  )  ri<iMm>hrf>««.l»lt.  April  II.  (•  V.  B.) 
Mh  HI     V*T,l<-«  ISOI.  Dm  yr.    fV.  HSfMkI 
iK»[>niil    K-*»..ii,t.roii«.  151H.  M»yML|T.l 
V*Die«.  laiU,  lUr.  M.    (M.  V.  Bot.J 
TMlM,lMS,J«lrU.   (V.  Bw.) 


llMM  Obntk. 
limm 


■  Th«  in*tk«l  et  priatlac  bv  do«bl«  tapnwioii— a»  M  to  ebtola 
M  staT*  IliMBeaaUBiMW  wltlic 

r  » 

a  Sf*M«Ml  Timm.  \gn.  p.  »»«      *  atm.  mMk  tU.  Um, 
a  Boma  otitar  cnplaa  wan  illaroTorad 

•  ■NrtjaJTirwgwil  as  ^J^I^Jy^g^j 


I  D«  mw\mma  at  pnaiim  bt  w«dw  iiihw— hwi    ail  aa  w  mroin 
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M Ivaa  da  Orto.   Vaaloa.  ISOB.  Mar.  21.    (•  Impart.  K.  T.1 
Mtaaaa  Hattrici  Ink.    Vanlca,  IBO«.  Oct  30    (•  &  V.| 
MlaMM  Oaapar.    VaaUw.  U06.  J  ma.  7.    (•  Imparf.  V.) 
Mlaaaa  AatanU  da  ftrato.  FMaamlirotM.  IfilB,  Nor.  n.  (•  V.) 

Joaaoto  Mavtoa.  UU  L  raaaaaibroaa,  UlA,  Aag.  11.  (•  VJ 

 ,  Ub.  L  VaaUw.  IMS.  Mar.  IB  rk  B.  Tj 

Vaaloaw  !««.  (B.  V.  tMfirt.) 

uk.n.y«iiaa.isoaiur9a  (Kniswi 

Lib.  L    Vanlca.  IBW.  la  V.> 

Uh.  It.    Vralc*.  im.  (Bar.  oatquai) 

(LIU.  HI.  i«r*t  ) 

Ub.  IV.  VaBioa.  IMS.  (V.  aaiqaa^) 
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■.  Vaalca^lMS.  nr.  aaiyafc 


UKL  T«nlo%  laoa  ir«r.  IB  (Bar: 

UK  II.   Vaalea.  iaO«,  Jaa.  &  (ia.  IH^.   (M.  V.) 

(Baprtnt.)  Vauk*.  IS07.  Jan.  m  (k«fMuba|&l 
UK  IIL  Vanlaa.  mt.  FaK  •  (la.  IMS).  {MTT.) 
UK  nr.  Taaloa,  wa  (M.) 
UK  V.  Taidea.  isaa  Dae.  tl   (M.  V.) 
UK  VI.  Vaniea.  ISOB.  F*h.  9  fi.*.  ISOS.)  (K.  TJ 
UK  VII.  Vaulca.  1907.  June  6  (M.) 
UK  Vni,  Vanlcw.  19(77.  May  21.  (M.) 
Ub.  IX.  Vanlee.  190e.  Jan.  22.    (M  V.) 
Strambottl.    Vanlca.  1MB.   |B.)  idaoUeal  with  tha  faaitk  baoB  a( 
Frottola. 

MlHa  Cboralla.   Faaaooibcana.  IBU.   CB.  «alq*a) 

MUaaram  X.    Ubrt  doo.    Foaooibrooa.  1518  (a  onlqna.) 

Ill  Mltaaa  Choral.    Foaaombrona.  IflOO.    (B.  untaoa.) 

Metattt  da  U  Cotaa*.   UK  L  FOmabiaM.  MIA  A«.  IT.  B. 

▼•l|n|IL(ta».) 
UatMtSXetnSr  UK  n.  taMMlMM^lSlS.  JSMlf.  I*T.I 

Uh.  IV.  f>iMi»i—»wiabOaCaLi>vjLF 

Tbraa  eboral  maaaaa.  1973.    (H.)  q 

P£TTIT,  Waltxb,  violoncellist,  was  bom  in 
Londcn  on  Ifarah  14»  1S86,  and  raoalved  hii 

musical  education  chiefly  at  the  Royal  Acarlfiny 
of  Music  In  1851  he  was  engaged  by  Balfe 
for  the  orchestra  of  Her  Majes^'a  Theatre,  in 
which  he  remainad  far  mauy  yeara.  In  1861 
he  succeeded  Lucas  as  principal  violoncello  in 
the  Pbilbannonic  orchestra,  and  in  1876  took 
the  place  of  P^no  in  Har  Mi^esty 'a  priTato  band, 
lie  (lied  in  London,  Dec.  11,  1882.    T.  P.  P. 

PETZMAYER,  Johann,  bom  in  Vienna, 
1803,  the  aon  of  an  innkeeper.  When  he  was 
eighteen  yeara  old  he  obtained  a  common  sithor, 
and  taught  himself  to  play  it  with  such  success 
that  his  performanoea  brought  a  oonaiderable 
amonnt  af  eoatom  to  hb  fiitiiar.  ffis  fiono 
apread  in  higher  quarters,  and  it  WBB  not  long 
before  he  became  the  fashion  in  Vienna.  He 
even  played  before  the  Emperor.  In  later  life 
ba  took  to  the  bowed  zither  (Str«ieh>Zith«r) 
iaataad  of  the  ordinary  kind  ho  had  prcvioualy 
oaed.  In  1888  be  made  a  aucceaafol  tour  in 
Germany,  and  in  1887  waa  made  Kammer- 
▼irtuos  ta  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bararia.  He 
was  living  in  Munich  in  1870.  (Wunbaoh'a 
Biographitchea  Lexikon^  vol.  22.)  M. 

PBDTINOBH,  OoNftAB,  alovarand  aapporter 
of  church  music,  ami  a  keen  devotee  for  the 
welfare  of  literature  and  art.  He  was  bom  at 
Augsburg  (the  city  of  the  Fuggers)^  Oct  14, 
1465  ;  was  edneated  in  Italy ;  in  1498  became 
secretary  to  the  senate  of  Aupiburg  ;  in  1521, 
at  the  diet  of  Worma,  obtained  the  confirmation 
Of  ttw  aofliant  pririlageo  of  the  city,  and  othera 
in  addition ;  and  died  at  Angsbiu^,  Dec.  24, 
1547.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities, 
inscriptions,  and  MSS.,  and  in  jkarticular  was 
fha  vmm  of  the  '  Peutinger  Tables,'  a  map  of 
tho  militaiyroidi  of  tho  Lower  Eonian  Imj^, 
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probably  dating  alKJiit  225,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  geographical  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  is  now  in  the  State  Library  at 
Vienna.  His  devotion  to  music  is  shown  by 
his  prefac«-  to  the  •  Liber  selectarum  Cantionum 
quas  vulgo  Mutetas  appellant,  tex,  quinque, 
et  quatttor  voemn,'  of  Chimmioi  and  Wyrsung, 
Augsburg,  1520,  a  volume  containing  twenty- 
four  Latin  motets  by  H.  Izac,  Joaquin  des 
Pr^,  Obrecht,  Pierre  da  la  Rue,  Seuil,  and 
others.  o. 

PKVERNAGE,  Andreas,  bom  in  the  year 
1548,*  at  Courtrait  in  Flanders.  He  held  an 
mppointmont  in  his  nativv  town  ontil  hit  mar- 
riage,' June  15,  1574,  and  toon  after  (about 
1577)  moved  to  Antwerp  as  choirmaster  in 
the  cathedral.  There  he  led  an  active  life, 
oompoaing,'  editing,  and  giving  vosklj  per* 
formanrfs  at  his  house  of  the  beat  native  and 
foreign  musio.  He  died  at  the  sge  of  forty* 
eight,  and  waa  botlod  in  fba  eathe&u. 
Siraartius '  describes  him  aa  '  Tir  ad  modeatiam 
factus,  et  totus  candidus,  quae  in  Musico  mirerift, 
quibus  cum  leviusculia  notis  annata  levitas 
vidafenr.'  Hm  aama  anfhor  girea  iha  fbUawing 
epitaph: — 

M.  Andne  Pevernagio 
Mneleoeaealtaitl 
H^|as  eceletiK  phonMOO 
et  MariB  fllic 
Maria  Haaeht  vidua  n  FF.  M.  poM. 
Obiemnt  Hie  XXX  Julii.  AeUt  XLVIII. 
Ilia  11  F«b.   AeUt  XTI.  IIDLXXXIX. 

Four  books  of  chansons  were  published  in 
1589-91,  and  a  book  of  'Cantiones  Saerae'  in 
1678  ;  five  masses  and  a  book  of  'Cantiones 
Saerae^'  were  published  in  1602.  The  British 
Mnaeom  eontaina  one  book  of  ehanaona,  and 
two  iin|)erfoct  oopieaof  the  '  Harmonia  Celeete,' 
a  collection  of  madrigals  edited  by  Pevemage 
in  1 583,  in  which  seven  of  his  own  pieces  appear. 
In  addition  to  these  Eitner*  mentions  sixteen 
detached  pieces  in  various  collections  of  the 
time.  Two  pieces  have  been  printed  in  modem 
type— «a  ode  to  8.  OeoUla,  *0  virgo  gcnerona, '  & 
oompoaed  for  the  inauguration  of  his  house 
concerts,'  and  a  nine-part  'Gloria  in  excelsis.'^ 
[See  the  Hammelbaruic  of  the  int.  Mus.  Ges. 
for  April-Jnna  1902,  pp.  466-7.]    >.  b.  8.>b. 

PEZZE,  AlyEfWANDRO,  an  alile  viol  on  cellist, 
waa  bom  in  MiUn,  August  11,  1835.  He 
laoeifad  bia  firat  mtiitcal  education  from  his 
fothar,  an  exoellent  amateur.   In  1846  ba 

1  ■nMtcr  A.  Fmnan  .  .  .  dlad  July  M,  IBM.  fttovt  lMlf.pMt 

four  loUieancfiKKUi.  after  Are  ««ak*'UIa«H.'  (Sm note dlaoorwl 
hf  U.  <i*  B»rtmr»  In  Antw«rpCftUiedr»l  booki.)  Tha*  tlM laat  t wo 
letter*  nf  thv  iIhU  In  thr  epltApb  hmre  ch*n(ed  pUcM;  It  •boald 
■t«od  MDLXXXXI.  H«  died  at  tba  >«■  of  (urty-«(ght,  which 
ana  «b*  dHa  •(  Ml  MHh. 

*  Pfeqwri  rnnoir*  IWf  iiiaini  ilw  rayt-A<w.  ton.  9.  p.  sn  (LouTaln. 
17*7(.  Thti  »nthnr  t\vtm  a  rrtrnnrt.  rrrtne.  Hnemi  pa^mata,  vd. 
1578.  pp.  ZI9,  1M.  oA  II  jr  »  clmx  Kpith»Um«a :  In  nu|iUii  Andrcae 
PttvernaitCBpud  OortraooUM*  K]rinphoika«cl,rt  M»Hiw  M wv*  ridtue. 
17  cmX.  Julll,  anno  1874. 

>  il(*««uM  Sci^toiu.  Antwarp.  IS38(Br1t.  Mtia.  11,901  k),  Both  the 
ywr  of  death  and  th»  nam*  of  P«v«n>a(c'*  wife  arr  prufaalily  lucor- 
net.    8m  notn  A  ami  7.  <  tiihItofraphU. 

*  OatOBwr— 'CViII<vtlo  op.  mtulcortim  Batar.'  toI.  tIIL  lHwllll. 
TfeMtMto^  •  Anilir.*.  OrichieMl;  lit.  SM, 

*  Oamau,  TOO  Ofavhoflkr,  LaMnboig,  1881,  Mo.  7. 


entered  the  Milan  Conservatorio  after  competi- 
tion, receiving  instruction  from  Merighi,  alco 
the  master  of  PiattL  After  a  course  of  concerts 
in  North  Italy  he  was  appointed  first  violoncello 
at  La  Scala.  Lumley  brought  him  to  Her 
M^esty's  Theatre  in  1857,  where  ha  remained  i 
till  the  theatra  waa  burnt  down.  Ha  waJattesk  1 
various  tours  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Tie^ens,  Santley,  and  other  well-known  artisu, 
and  in  1870  accepted  the  {)08t  of  principal 
▼ioloncello  at  Covent  Garden  and  (with  Paltit) 
at  the  Philharmonic,  but  resigned  three  years 
later  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  oa 
being  appointed  to  fill  Ffitti'a  pbwa  at  tiie 
Royal  Aoulemy  of  Music,  which  ]Miet  he  still 
occupies.  He  frequently  playe»i  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  either  in  conjunction  with  Fiatti  or 
repladng  bun. 

Signer  Pezze  has  formed  many  excellent 
pupils,  and  haa  hel{ied  to  maintain  the  trsdi- 
tiottalltaaanaehool  ofplayeta  tiiafKwntaifcd 
by  Piatti.  He  has  plajad  npoa  a  fine  Rnggieri 
violoncello  and,  in  lait«rjaai%  upon  the  'Mara' 
Stradivari.  w.  w.  c. 

PFBIFFSR,  OaoBon  Jbax,  pinaiat  and 
composer,  ^van  born  at  VersaUlaai  I)ae»12, 1835. 
His  first  piano  lessons  were  frimi  bis  mother, 
Mme.  Clara  PfeiflTer,  an  excellent  pianist  of  the 
school  of  Kalkbrennar.  Makden  and  Dmm^e 
first  taught  him  composition.  He  gained  a 
brilliant  success  at  the  Conservatoire  uonoerts 
in  186S,  in  which  year  his  operetta  *Oapitaina 
Roche '  was  performed.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphony,  a  quintet,  trios,  sonatas, 
concertos^  of  which  the  third  has  been  repeated 
several  tfanea  in  Paria.  Alaa  an  oratorio, 
'  Agar' ;  a  symjihonic  poem,  '  Jeanne  d'Arc  ' ; 
an  overture,  '  Le  Cid,'  and  a  quantity  of  piano 
music,  including  soma  well*known  atwdiasL  Am 
important  work  is  a  one-act  comic  opera,  '  L'En- 
clume,'  represented  in  1884  and  1885.  M. 
PfeiflTer  is  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  Pleyel, 
Wolff  k  Cie.,  Paris,  and  although  he  baa  AiDy 
maintained  his  artistic  reputation  he  has  yet 
found  tinie  to  devote  serious  attention  to  this 
buainaaa.  He  aoooeeded  bia  fothar,  Amila  Pfoif* 
fer,  in  this  position.  His  great-nnda,  J.  PfeiSiBr, 
was  one  of  the  pioneen  of  iAuM»>making  in 
Paris^   A.  J.  H. 

PFITZNIE,  HAVa,  bom  at  Moaoow,  May  f  , 
1869,  of  German  parents  ;  studied  at  first  with 
his  father,  conductor  and  violinist  at  the  Stadt* 
theater  at  Frankforti  and  anbaequently  with 
Kwast  and  Knorr  at  the  Hoeh  Gumaervatonum 
of  that  place.  In  1802  93  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Coblenz  Conservatorium,  and  in  1894-95 
undertook  the  dntica  of  a  theatrical  oondoetor 
at  Mainz,  receiving  in  the  latter  year  a  salary 
for  services  up  to  then  gratuitously  given.  He 
taught  from  1897  at  the  Stem  Conservatorium 
at  Berlin,  where  he  in  still  active  as  conductor 
at  the  Theater  des  Westens.  Hi.s  music-drama, 
'Der  arme  Heinhoh,'  was  produced  at  Mainz 
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^*   it  MM,  with  great  meoHs;  umI<  Die  Rom  vom 
^    liebaigu-ten '  at  Klberfeld  in  1901.    Both  have 
twn  frrquently  given  at  different  German  centres 
of  music    incidental  uiusic  to  Ibeen's  'Feat 
c     uf  SoUiMig/  and  a  violonoello  aonata,  op.  1 , 
!-.     appeared  in  1889  ;  before  this  he  had  written 
I     a  aoena  for  alto,  feniale  chorus,  and  orchestral 
■1    'Der  nnnwii  BmIm,'  wliieh  ii  itiU  Ib  Ma 
t     The  ballads  'Herr  Oluf  and  'Die  Heinzel- 
:      Tnannchen, '  for  baritone  and  bass  with  orchestra, 
;     are  among  his  more  recent  works,  and  some 
olianibtr  mnpontitnui  Knigii,  and  an  ovehMtral 
I,     scherzo  may  also  be  mentioned.    A  mnnograph 
CO  Pfitner  hj  F.  N.  Coaamann  appeared  in 
19H  and  in  ^  T.  of  Um  2Mlidbr^  of  the 
Jht,  Mus.  Ges.,  p.  277,  N  an  aitiQis  on  Mm 
(Riemann'a  Lexikon).  m. 

PHAL^B.   The  firm  of  mosie-pabliihers  of 
ttli  aoBO^  vkioli  tar  upinado  of  •  oantary 
occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  Ncthnrlands, 
waa  founded  by  Pierre  Fhalese,  v.  ho  was  bom 
at  LottTain  about  1510.    His  family  name  is 
«ipposed  to  have  been  Van  der  Phaleaien,  but 
t)oth  he  and  his  descendants  iiBcd  either  the 
frendi  form  Phalese  or  the  Latin  Fhalesina.  In 
tiie  pnoont  aitldo  tiio  IVanob  form  it  adopted, 
both  for  the  surname  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  various  members  of  his  family.  About  1546 
Pierre  Fhal^  the  elder,  started  publishing 
miHiotl  worka.    His  earlier  books  were  chiefly 
Ltite  mnsie,  snd  were  printed  by  Sf^rvMS  S.uaen 
of  Di^t,  Jacob  Uetius  or  Bathenius,  and  Martin 
BotMin  or  Baymokora  (Ifartin  Botaire).  In 
1568  the  imprint  first  occurs   '  Imprim^  \ 
Loovain  par  Piiflrre  Phal^se,  pour  luy  et  Martin 
Botaire '  ;  in  1654  '  Imprime  k  Ix)uvain  par 
Pierre  Phalteo^'  to  it  seems  probable  that  about 
this  time  he  started  printing  as  well  as  piiblish- 
ing.    In  1570  he  is  associated  with  Jan  Bellem 
(Jean  BolUva) -of  Antwerp,  though  horeraainod 
at  Louvain  until  his  dca^,  which  took  place  in 
1  573  or  1574.    Hi-^  children  were  (1)  Hubert, 
sub-prior  of  the  iienedictine  Abbey  of  AtHighem  ; 
(2)  Atttoinotto  ;  (3)  Robert ;  <4)  Conmlle  and 
(.' )  Pierre.    Of  these  the  name  of  ComeiUe  (or 
Cornelia)  appears  in  an  edition  <lf  Lmw'o 
*  Patrodninm  Musioes,'  issued  at  LonvoiB  In 
1674.    In  1681  he  moved  to  Antwerp,  whore 
vrnn  "till  living  in  160:^     TTis  children  were 
(1)  Kobert,  who  was  a  lawyer  at  Antwerp  in 
1912  ;  (8)  Anna,  who  married  G.  van  Dalo  and 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1612  ;  (3)  Marie,  married 
in  1608  to  Pierre  Willems  and  (4)  Comeille, 
baptized  at  Antwerp,  Sept  27,1581.  Comeille 
Phkl^se  seems  at  an  early  date  to  have  given  up 
the  puTjlishing  business  to  hi.s  brother,  Pierre 
Phal^  the  younger,  who  at  tirst  continued  his 
Iktiior's  partnanliip  with  Bell^.   Piarra  was 
inscribed  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke's,  at  Antwerp 
in  1581,  and  on  Feb.  17,  1582,  was  married  at 
the  Cathedral  to  Elisabeth  Wisschavens, daughter 
of  Jem  Wisschavens  by  Dvmphna  van  Dyck  of 
jUUbm.    In  1582]uaboakawai«iiiiiadattha 
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•IgB  of  tiia  Bad  Uon  fai  tho  Gaaunantraat ;  in 

1 606  the  house  was  sold  by  its  owners.  Phalise's 
lease  lasted  for  two  years  loTi<j:er,  but  in  1608 
he  bought  the  '  Coperen  l  ot  lu  the  same  street 
and  changed  its  sign  to  '  De  Koning  David ' ; 
this  remained  t}ic  sent  of  the  business  until  the 
firm  finally  gave  up  publishing.  The  yoongar 
Pfam  Flmliao  had  Ato  diOdren  ;  (1)  Barbara, 
bom  between  1583  and  1586,  marrieid  in  1610 
to  Jean  de  Vo'^  :  (2)  Madeleine,  baptized  in 
1586,  died  May  dQ,  1652  ;  (3)  Marie,  baptifod 
in  1M9,  mrriod  in  1916  to  8.  do  Mayer;  <4) 
Pierre,  baptized  in  1594,  became  an  Aupistinian 
monk  at  Antwerp ;  in  1662  he  celebrated  the 
jnlMlaa  of  bis  entrance  into  religion  ;  his  dmth 
tookpiaoain  1671  ;  (5)  Anne, baptized  in  1608, 
died  young.  Phalese  died  at  Antwerp,  March 
13,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  his  son's  monastery, 
in  the  ebnndi  of  wbidi  hia  obildnn  araotad  a 

monument  to  his  memory  in  1650  ;  his  wife 
had  predeceased  him,  dying  in  1619.  After  the 
death  of  the  younger  Phal^e,  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  daughters.  Marie  and 
Madeleine  were  inscribed  in  the  registers  of 
the  Guild  of  Luke  as  'doobters  Phal^'  in 
1629,  and  from  19S0  to  1660  the  books  isenad 
by  the  firm  bear  the  imprint '  Chez  les  H^ritiers 
de  Pierre  Phalese,'  though  about  1650  a  few 
works  appeared  issued  '  Apud  Magdalenam 
Pbaleaium  et  cohaeredes.'  Madeleine  Phal^ 
died  at  the  sign  of  King  David  on  May  30, 
1662,  and  was  buried  in  the  ohoroh  of  her 
bMtliar*8  maoastery  on  Juno  8*  An  intaratting 
set  of  her  executor's  acooontaia  printed  in  Goo- 
vaert'a  Typographie  MusimU  dans  lea  Pay -Bos 
(Antwerp,  1880)  ;  they  show  how  extensive  the 
business  was  at  this  time.  On  the  death  of 
Madelf'iiip,  her  si^itc'r  Marie  de  Mayer  undertook 
the  maus^ment  of  the  firm,  which  she  con* 
tinnad  nnta  1078  or  1674.  Tha  laat  work' 
ismied  by  the  Phalises  is  dated  in  the  lattar 
year,  so  it  is  probable  that  Marie  de  Mayer 
died  about  that  timt$,  and  that  with  her  death 
tho  bnainaaa  came  to  an  end.  Six  printars' 
marks  are  used  by  the  Phaldses:  (1)  David 
standing,  with  a  harp  ;  motto,  '  Landate  Domi- 
nnm  Fwltario  et  Cy  thara. '  (2)  David  kneeling, 
his  harp  and  soeptre  on  the  ground,  an  angel 
with  a  Bword  in  the  ■^ky  (S)  St.  Peter,  a  key 
in  his  right  hand,  a  book  in  his  left ;  (4)  the 
B.T.  Uaiy  with  tiio  dhild  Christ,  erownod,  in 
clouds  ;  (5)  Melpomene,  crowned,  holding  a 
ring  ;  (6)  The  B.V.  Mary  with  the  child  Christ, 
seated,  an  open  book  in  her  right  hand,  a  lily 
on  a  t-il  lf  to  the  left.  W,  B.  0. 

PHILADELPHIA  is  remarkable  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  its  vigorous 
nrasical  lah.    A  large  nnmber  of  aooietiaa  for 

the  active  practice  of  iini'-ic  exist  within  its 
precincts.  The  oldest  of  these,  the  Musical 
Fund  Society,  was  established  on  Feb.  29, 
1820.  In  1823  the  sodoty  built  a  ball  for 
ita  maatingii  and  about  aaifon  jaars  later  aa 
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oftnuA  fiv  BiiHiotl  instraotioii. 
hATiag  giren,  in  the  oonrse  of  thirty 
years,  about  one  hundred  concerts,  in  which 
na&rly  all  Um  best  European  and  American 
•rtMi  took  pu^  inaveMod  eompolitioo  in 
musical  afTairs  compelled  the  eooiety  to  alter 
its  original  system,  bat  for  the  laat  thirty 
7e«n  iU  ftmda  haTo  boon  grMloftlly  aocumu- 
lating,  so  that  a  capital  hm  mam  been  aecored 
with  which  it  is  hoped  a  i>ermanent  school  of 
mosic  will  erentua^y  be  established.  In  the 
eighty  yoon  of  ito  osiofeMwo  tiM  oooiolj  hM 
given  freely  from  its  funds  to  the  relief  of  its 
professional  members  and  their  families,  and  to 
provide  for  their  children  afto-  the  death  of 
their  parents.  The  sociely  has  acoomnlated 
a  considerable  library  of  vocal  and  orchestral 
aooreo,  etc  Of  late  its  inflnonoe  has  de- 
dined,  00  it  hoo  not  nttraeted  jomg  blood 
and  new  ideas.  For  the  work  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra,  see  Symphony  Conoxrts, 
U.S.A.  The  Boston  Orchestra  gives  concerts 
in  Philodolphia,  and  tiiere  is  a  season  of 
opera  from  tho  MotnpoUtui  Opm«Hoaoe, 
New  York. 

In  odditimi  to  tbo  obofo,  «t  tho  end  of 

this  article  will  be  found  a  list'  of  the 
nost  important  musical  societies  (with  the 
names  of  their  conductors^  which  are  now 
in  existence  in  Philadelphia.  Of  iSbitm  llie 
Orpheus  Club,  a  choral  society  for  men's 
T<»oes,  was  organiMd  in  August  1872,  and  has 
ft  United  momboniito  of  t&j  oetivo  momben 
and  a  variable  nnmber  of  iwnnloli  and  oab- 
•oribing  members. 

The  university  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in 
Philodolikhin,  htm  ootobUohod  a  Isenlty  of 
Music,  and  confers  degrees  on  studcnta  who 
attend  its  leotores  and  pass  an  examination  in 
harmony,  oinmter point,  and  composition.  Lec- 
tures and  instruction  are  given  by  tho  Fkofeooor 
of  Music  (H,  A.  Clarke)  who  has  also  organ- 
ised an  orchestra  and  a  glee^slub,  composed  of 
tho  nadetgradaato  olndMtiu  Tk»  Broad  Stroot 
Conservatory  (O.  R.  Coombs,  director),  is  affili- 
ated to  the  University,  and  H.  A.  Clarke  is  a 
member  of  the  faoolty.  Tho  Sternberg  School 
of  Mario  hoo  n  amnllor  inimbor  of  pnpUa,  bat 
does  good  work. 

There  are  several  private  musical  aoademiea 
•t  Philodolphin.  Tho  principal  of  thooo  io 
the  Philadelphia  Moiiool  Aoodoi^j  (MdoBt. 
Biehard  Zeokwor). 
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Allemaata.  H.  tnnune. 
Oolnmbia  Ossaugvswto.  ■. 

KleA. 

Buridice,    ftaMle  dhonl 

■ociatj.   F.  Seheel. 
PortnighUyClab.  M.  Lsef • 

won. 

Uarmoaie.   I.  Klee. 


IjRieOlnh.  H.KselyOWV 
luaBerefaor.  8.L.  Hermann. 
Mendelssohn  Clab  (the 
leading  vooal  clab  in  the 
eitrX  1875. 
MusiosI  Fnnd  Sodetr.  Dr. 

DungUaon,  Prtaident. 
Orpheus  Clab.   F.  ScheeL 


Fbiladeteliia  Chocal  So- 

elety.  H.aikaadsi^ 
PhUMlelpldaOnhsscn.  F. 

SehssL 
QoailstOIOh,  B.inikk 

PHILiMOK  ET  BAUCIS.  Op^m-eomiqiN 
in  three  aeto  (afterwards  reduced  to  two),  wordi 
by  BarfaMraad  Carr6,  mosic  by  Charles  Gooaod, 
brought  out  at  tho  Ihlatao  Lyrique,  Folk  11^ 
1860.    Q'nm  at  Oovait  GoidM  Thsotra,  Oit 

24,  1891.  O. 
PHILHA&MONIO  PITCH.  See  Pitch. 
PHILHABM OHIO  800IRT.  lUsMoly 
was  founded  in  London  in  181S  te  the  en- 
couragement of  orchestral  and  iaotnunental 
music.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri, 
and  W.  Dance  invited  various  profeasionsl 
friends  to  meet  them  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24,  1813, 
when  a  plan  was  formed  which  resulted  in  ths 
ootofclMinoot  of  a  oooiolj  witii  tliirtj  naib«^ 
afterwards  increased  to  forty — seven  of  whom 
were  made  directors  for  the  management  of  the 
concerts — and  an  unlimited  number  of  aosooiatss. 
The  subscription  for  members  was  three  gninssi^ 
and  for  associatee  two  guineas  each.  Snbs^n'bers 
were  admitted  on  the  introdnetion  of  a  member 
<m  paying  four  guineas,  ud  vsoUaBt  thailioo  of 
any  subscriber  two  guineas  each. 

The  principal  musicians  in  London  readily 
joined,  and  gave  their  gratuitous  services  in  the 
orohsstra.  The  first  osries  of  ei^bt  ooMsta  m 
Mondays,  at  irregular  intervals,  oommenoed  on 
Maitsh  8,  1813,  at  the  Argyll  Boonia»  B^sat 
Street  'Leader,  Mr.  Sdonioii ;  at  tta  pftSao- 
forte '  (in  lieu  of  the  oondnotor  as  at  present), 
'  Mr.  Clementi  '—and  waa  botlk  finoimioUj  aad 
artistically  suoossofoL 

The  iBiloiringii  a  Uotof  tiM  nombondnf^ 
the  first  season  : — J.  B.  Okanor,  P.  A.  Corri, 
W.  Dance,  M.  Clementi,  W.  Ajrton,  W.  Shii^ 
J,  S.  QiaoO;  H.  R.  BishopTw.  Bkks,  I.  B. 
Salomon,  C.  Neate,  R.  Potter,  Sir  Geo.  T.  Smart, 
F.  Cramer,  T.  Attwood,  J.  B.  Viotti,  —  Hill, 
—  Moralt,  Q.  S.  Griffin,  J.  Bartleman,  W. 
Knyvott,  Lonia  Boigar,  a  AaUey,  R.  Oooto, 
F.  Taniewicz,  8.  Webbe,  jun.,  V.  j^ovello,  W. 
Hordey,  W.  Sherrington,  A.  Aahou  Am^^  the 
awodateo,  of  whom  at  llio  ootoot  tiioro  wm 
thirty-eight,  are  found  the  names  of  Bridge 
tower,  Mori,  Naldi,  Cipriani  Potter,  Spagno- 
letti,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  other 


The  following  have  been  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Society:— W.  Ayrton  (1813-14);  W.  Dance 
(1815)  ;  M.  Clementi  (1818.17)  ;  R.  H.  Potter 
(1818-19);  T.  Attwood  (1820);  W.  Danes 
(1821-32)  ;  W.  Sherrington  (1883-85);  W. 
Dance  (1836-89);  O.  F.  Anderson  (1840-76); 
W.  a  Moofimi  (1877-80) ;  a  M.  Bfuhi 
(1881  92);  W.  H.  Oummings  (188S  to  the 
present  time).  The  Secretaries  have  been  E. 
Dance  (1818);  0.  J.  Ashley  (1818-15);  W. 
Watts  (1816-47);  G.  W.  Budd  (1847-50);  a 
Hotwth  (1860.64);  ONnpbiU  Gbiiw  (18i«- 
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1866) ;  Stanley  Lucas  (1866-80) ;  Henry  Hence 
(1881.84);  Fmnoeioo  Berger  (1885  to  tht 
present  time).  Sinot  188S  th«  offiM  of  McntalJT 
lus  been  honorary. 

In  tiho  Mrly  days  of  tiho  fitoektf  two  ijiii- 
phonier,  two  concertos,  two  quartets  or  qointett 
for  string  or  wind  instninients,  with  two  or 
more  rocal  concerted  pieces,  constituted  the 
treoing'i  programme.  Chamber  inatnunentol 
music  is  now  excluded,  and  other  arrangements 
ore  made  oonforming  to  the  ajagenoiea  of  tha 
«ga  and  flio  ooafiiit  of  Oa  nbaBribafi. 

In  addition  to  file  claims  of  our  own  country- 
men, foreign  non-resident  musicians  have  from 
time  to  time  been  invited  to  direct  the  parform- 
aooHi  oAni  of  wofka  aonpoatd  at  tha  oxpnaa 
request  of  the  Society,  as  Cherubini  (March  13, 
1816),  Spohr  (1820,  1848),  Weber  (1826), 
Mendelasohn  (1829,  1842,  1844,  1847),  Killer 
(1862X  Wagner  (1855),  Gounod  (1871).  The 
intimate  association  of  the  Socie^  with  these 
n-eat  composer^  as  well  as  with  Onslow  and 
BeatiioTOBy  ats.  otei,  need  only  bo  nontioiiad  to 
sliow  the  artistic  recognition  which  this  institu- 
tion has  received  from  music's  grMitestprofessora. 
A  good  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Society  in 
1820  may  be  formed  from  Spohr's  aooonnt  in 
his  Autobiography.  'Notwithstanding  the 
high  price  of  admission/  says  he^  '  the  number 
of  iobaeriban  waa  to  gnat  uit  maaf  bnadnda 
who  had  iaaeribad  tSisirikaiXMaooald  not  obtain 
seats.* 

The  following  summary  of  the  principal  new 
orants  of  aaA  season  will  be  the  best  epitome 
of  the  earnest  artistic  work  done  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  It  will  show  how  far  the 
SodeW  rfnea  its  establishment  may  elainf  to 
hare  Kept  paoe  with  the  progress  of  music ; 
how  many  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
schools,  sinoe  become  classic,  were  hrst  heard 
in  En^and  ataPUnunMMdecoiioert,  and  hoir 
many  great  players  have  there  mado  their  d^but 
bofore  an  English  audience.  These  daima  to 
distinction  are  doe  to  the  discretion  and  eneigy 
of  tha  IKiaeton  of  the  Society.  Their  post  is 
an  honorary  one,  inrolving  much  time  and 
labour,  and  it  is  through  their  exertions  that 
tho  Soeiaty  hai  Ibr  ao  long  mafntiined  ita 
y>osition  against  continually  increasing  competi- 
tion, and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
rescued  from  peonniary  difficulty  and  placed 
•gain  in  a  state  of  pto^ierity. 

The  list  shows,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
the  fr«sh  works  brought  forward  and  the  first 
appaonuMsa  of  arllati ;  tiio  atook  pleeea  of  tho 
repertory,  and  the  re-appearances  of  farourite 
jdnjan  and  singers  being  but  rarely  named. 

b  tha  programmes  of  the  first  season  the 
wofka  aio  but  nmlj  tpadled. 


Ult.  flDnnplioBia»-BHdB  (A  Mosut  Ok  Beethoven 


Uadlif. 


a  sad 
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Quintets— Haydn,  Mossrt,  Beethoven,  J.  0.  Bach, 

Rutoberg,  Viotti.  etc. 
1814.  t  Sinfonia  Kroica.      S  MS.  Symphoniae,  F.  RIaa. 
*f  Quartet,  Orifflo.     Ha.  HympboniM,  Haydn, 

L Crotch,  and  t  Aaioll.  *t  New  Overture,  Cbera* 
Ini.  't  Overture,  B«rgor.  Selection  fnjin  '  Mount 
of  Olives.'  B.  Rom beqj  plays.  N.B.— Cherubini 
ftccenu  £200  flor  aasw  qravkoaj,  ofsitan^ sad 
vocfti  piece. 

t  Overtore,  '  Anacnmn,'  conducted  by  Cberubini. 
•f  MS.  Symphony  and  MS.  Overture  by  Cherubini. 
tMS.  »yiiii>honi«»  by  Rita  and  Woelfl ;  f  MB. 
Ue«t«t,  Kaflibrenner.  Kalkbrennsr  aad  Lafoat 
play.  £-iOO  voted  for  trial  of  new  woAs.  IMflL 
Overturojt  t>ought  fh>m  Beethoven, 
t  Synitfliuny  In  C  minor,  DeaUioven.  t  MS. 
Syuipnony,  TUes.  t  MS.  Overture,  Beethoven, 
•t  MS.  Baniic  Overture,  Rlea.  't  MM.  Overture 
and  8ei«t«t,  Potter.  *fMS.  Sympbouy,  Virnj. 
*t  MM.  Overture,  Burrowes.  Baillot  pliqrs at  iHk 
and  at  6th  and  7th  concert*, 
t  Overtures,  '  Kidelio '  and  '  Coriolan.'  t  Symnhooj 
in  A,  Beethoven,  f  MS.  Syinphony,  BurgM 
AafoMi  playa.  Invitation  to  Beethoven, 
t  Hummel'a  Septet,  t  M&  SnoplMiyr,  B 
t  MS.  Symphony,  ClemMitl.  MS.  THo, 
•t  MS.  Quintet.  Riea. 

Spohr'a  flnt  visit ;  xriays  hia  Dramatic  Concerto, 
and  conducta  bis  MS.  *t  Symphony  (Noi. 
t  Nonet.  Neate  play*  a  t  Concerto  by  i 
Further  cooimianona  to  Beethoven. 
Overtoraa,  *t  in  F,  Spohr;  tin  D. 
Uotduim  ntafs  hla  fltt. 

flays  Massrris  t  Oooento  ia  D. 
Ovsrtaia,  'Leonora.'  tOoaeerto  tar  WW.  sad 
Gkoms,  SMbelt  (Keate);  Mia.  AnderMm's  llnl 
appearanee— t  Hnnunel'a  B  minor  Concerta  H. 
Fldd  (Bath)  plajs  tCooeerto,  HommeL  MS. 
Symphonj,  Boohaa.  fUB,  Ooacerto^  Messhslsa 
1st  app.  Oandori. 

t  MS.  dymjphoaj,  d—saM.  tMBL  Ovsitaia  (opw 

1S4),  Beethoven. 

Beethoven 'h  t  C  minor  ConeSllO  (Falter),  f  MS. 
Overture,  Clemnnti.  KaUchrsoaer  playa  t  M& 
Concerto.   Szymanuwaka  piiVS.   W  afp.  MiSS 

Faton,  Mme.  Paata. 

•f  Choral  Symphony  (March  SIX  Overturea— 
t'Buryanthe,'  t'Olimpia,'  Spontini ;  f  Alcalde,' 
Onslow.  Ooncertoa— f  Beethoven,  in  G  (Pott«r), 
t  Weber's  OoncertstUcli  (NVate).  Pasta  and 
Cariwl'trl  sing.  Female  AMuciales  flret  elected. 
Weber  conducts,   April  S.     t  MS.  Symphooy, 

Potter,  t  Overturn, 'Jasssada.*  DaBmapls|B 

a  Concerto  by  Rode. 

t  MS.  Overtures  by  Schloesser  and  Oosa.  Lisxt's 
first  appearance  (May  21)  in  Concerto  by  liunimel. 
Ist  app.  Mine.  Btockhausen. 
t  Symphony  in  lUb.  Spohr.    Laat  appearance  of 
ClementL   Plxis  playa. 
Mendalaaohn  eoaancts  kis  fOialnar  Sfmi 
^yj5X  tflpokt^douMel  ^   

AlgyO  ItooBis  bomt  (Fab.  I);  library  saved; 
eonoait-room  of Opeia-Boaae  engaged.  Mendels- 
sohn's Overture  to  'M.  N.  Dream.'  t  Overture, 
•WUllam  TalL'   Kottnno  f 

5ii2L"~  ""^ 

ipohi^  *  Usl  ladVMvtL  «  Onr> 

«,  'Alchymlst,'  SmIo;  1st 
H.  Blagrore,  Rnbini,  Miss  tuwtn 
Sjmphoniaa— t  Moachelee  in  C.  *tlf8-.  Onslow 

in  t  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (Bliason).  t  Men> 
delsM>hn'B  '  lales  of  Pingal '  (MS.X  Mendelasohn 
playa  fG  minor  Concerto  twice.  John  Field 
(Ruasla)  play*  his  Concerto  In  fSf.  Schroder- 
bevTlent,  Cfintl  -  Damoreau,  Tamburini,  sing. 
Mendelssohn  commiasionfJ  U>  write  symphony, 
overture,  and  vocaI  piece.  ComniiHsions  given  to 
J.  B.  Cramer,  Bishon,  Potter,  Orieabacti,  Neu- 
komm,  Moscbelea,  (iriflin,  Attwood,  liornUy, 
NoveUo,  Goes,  and  T.  Owke.  N.B.— Clpim  nti  s 
fUneral,  In  Westminster  Abbey,  conducted  by  the 
Society. 

18tt.  •!  Mendelssohn's  Itelian  SimphoDv  aad  'f  Tram- 
•tUL  Bpnka^  (A  atauDi  bf 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 
1819. 

1820. 


1821. 
MIS. 

189i. 

18S&. 

1828. 

18f7. 

182S. 
1839. 

im. 
isn. 

1881 
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18S8. 


IMS. 


1846. 


IMT.  Vm* 


IMS. 


Potter.  Mendelisohn  playi  Mozart's  D  minor 
Conrerto.  l«t  app.  Herz,  Clum  Novello,  Mias 
lla*u»oii.    N.U.— Conc«rtH  traiisferrvd  to  Hanover 

Sluare.    Htm.  mtnbera  flrat  alMtcd— Aubw, 
omind,  L»  SoMU^  MandtlMOha,  MifWbMli 
Onalow. 

•tBiahop'a  Cantata,  "The  Baventh  Dtj';  'No- 
Tello'a  do.,  'Roaalba'.;  'tHonley'i  motet,  'Ex- 
•Itabo.'  *t  Overture,  Oriesbach.  Mendeliisohn'a 
t'Melaaina'  and  't '  Infelicc.'  Beethovao'a  A 
Conoerto,  Mrs.  Anderson.  MoaehelM  plan  taia 
t  Ooooario  F^tastlqus  (M& X  lat  appu  of  Vieox* 
tamp*.  OriaL  Ivanoff. 

tSpohf's  'WailM  d«r  Ttaaw'  IMS.  Oymphony. 
■ttunr.  *t  OoooMto  In  D  MlDor,  Hen  lat  app. 
of  W.  8.  BniMtti  B.  BliBOffWk  Bamta,  BnmlitUa. 
I MwMlohWjiii't  'fMffi^w.*^  tLidUMii't  B]rm> 
t^OKf  tn  'Tf,  *tBlaliop'a  Ouitato  'D«partara 
Inm  ItaadlM'  (Malitean).  Baoaatt  pUya  his 
fOonoerto^  O  minor.  Ut  m»  oC  XteuH&  Ote 
Bull,  Uplnsld.  BalfiB. 

t  Symphony  in  A,  Onalow.  Overttirea — t  RiM ; 

fCyinbeline,'  Potter;  f  Naiades'  (MS.),  W.  8. 
Bennett,  f  Iiitrod.  and  Fuffue,  Mozart.  Choral 
Symphony.  Ist  app.  of  Rotenhain,  Miss  Birch, 
Itoncoiii. 

t  Mpndelsmjhn'M  D  minor  Concerto,  MS.  (Mrs. 
Anderson),  t  Bennett's  F  minor  do.,  MS.  (BennettX 
f  M8.  Concerto,  Hummel  (OulckenX  Choral 
Sympliony.    IstlOT^  qf  Hinw— >  llila—Wf , 

Pott,  IXihIer. 

Bennett's  MS.  Overtiiros  t  '  Wornl  Nymphs'  and 
'Parislna.'  fConcerUj  PaNUinile,  Muachelea. 
t  Overture  'Yelva,' Reiaaiger.  1st  apfi.  Ofltalto 
in  England,  Dorua  Orms,  Rkinforth. 
fSymphoniea  No.  5  and  '  HiKtorical,'  Sj^iohr. 
t  MS.  Bympbany,  Joa.  Btnoaa.  lat  apcL  of  Nau, 
Moliqo*.  Lligt,OtoBin,MdH«iBril&d(BMhX 
play. 

Lobgeaane.  Overturns — f '  Benv.  Cellini,'  Berlioz ; 
*  Varapyr/  Undpaintner ;  '  Regicide,'  Lucas.  Cho- 
ral Symphony.  Bennett's  0  minor  Concerto. 
Liszt,  Vieuxtempa,  David,  play.  Ist  app.  of 
Dolby,  Ldwe,  Miaaea  Wiiliama 
tMS.  Symphony  and  tMS.  Concerto,  Molique. 
t  MS.  Symphony  (Virtue  and  VioeX  Bpohr.  Men- 
dalaaohn  eondocta  t  Scotch  Sympnony  and  Heb- 
ridaa,  and  playa  hia  D  minor  Concerta  1st  app. 
of  Min  BMMlMk  Ad«Ukt*  Kamble,  Plariah.Alyara. 
tOvartoiib  *]CMbMk,'  Spohr.  t  Chopin's  P 
^WUkm%  €nianlltetMte(Mrs. 
tin.  0bne8rt.pl«»  In  A  nlnor, 
QmxbI  Bytnphony  OWImV  Lotj— ng. 
«W«nMdOTVin«.'  lat  app.  of  ilbertMri,  8&adigl| 
Slvori,  MnMb  Ooiy.  Dreyschock.  8pokrvliVB*M 
oondaeta.  N.B.— Nine  concerta. 
t  Orertnre, '  Leonora,'  No.  1.  f '  Ruins  of  Athena.' 
f  Overture  and  Suite,  Bach,  f  '  Walpurgisnight.' 
Beelhovfn'a  Concerto  in  G,  and  Violin  do.  '  Mid- 
Bummer  N.  D.'  music.  1st  app.  of  Ernst.  Sainton, 
Joachim,  Piatti,  Buddpiu.  Mendflsiohn  conducts 
last  5  concerts.  Hivon,  liennett,  play.  1st  app. 
of  CAstflllan,  A.  Thillon. 

Macfam'n'H  Symphony  in  Cj  minor.  Overture, 
•Cantemire,"  Fesca.    f  Concerto,  D  minor.  Bach 

iMoschoIw).  '  WalpurRiciiicht.'  lstapp.ofL.de 
feyer,  MilanolloM,  Pis.  li.  k,  Oavallinl;  Sainton, 
Oury,  VIeuxtfiiijw,  Ilpiinftl.  play. 
Ooata  conducts  (till  lS.'i4).  t  Beethoven's  Maaa 
in  D.  t  MetidelsHoliti's  Violin  Concerto  (Slvori). 
fMB.  Concerto.  P.  Alvan*  (Mme.  Dulcken). 
fSpohr's  Concerto  In  O  (Sainton),  f  Rennett'a 
(}at>rice  in  E  (Bennett),  t  SjHjhr's  Concerlante, 
M&    1st  app.  Mme.  I'li  yel,  I/>ckey,  lAvigne. 

In  C,  Beetho\  L-n.  t  Symphony  in  D  (8 
novamenta),  Mozart.  Beethoven's  Choral  Sym- 
phony, Concerto  in  O  (Mendela<ohn),  Violin 
Concerto  (Joachim).  'Midsummer  N.  D.' music. 
Scotch  Symphony.  Mendelssohn  conducted  and 
played  at  the  4th  concert — hia  last  visit,  lit  tjfp, 
Kate  Loder,  Hellmesberger,  Persiani. 
IXendalaaohn'a  'To  theaons  of  Art'  f  Orertore, 
♦gtrnaii— e.'  tSTDiphoar,  B  minor,  A.  HeiM. 
Ovntnra,  'Sian  M  Coilntb/  RosainL  fOvair- 
tun,  'tlUml^  QiMmdi,  'Parisina.'  Bennatt 
lat  app.  TiaiMt  Oanla,  Albooi,  H.  0.  Ooopar, 
Pnidant. 

t'Attadia*  (fewioaX  VBaf  Bha' 


1151. 


ISftt. 


1861. 


(MB.),  and  Serenade  and  Alio  giojc 
Bvmphony.  1st  app.  Mile.  Neruda,  L. 
Hancock  (v  cello),  J.  B.  ChatterUm,  Siaa.' 
Mias  Lucombe,  Jetty  TrefTz,  Wartel. 
Oriesbach  s  t  MS.  Overture, 'Temjjest.'  CoBeert- 
attick,  C  minor.  Benedict.  '  Waiporgiaai|^'  lal 
app.  Charton,  Hnya^  Vf»»,  flonMB*  JJmi, 
Benedict,  Salaman. 

t  MS.  Overture,  Schl^iaaer.  t  Conccrtoa — t  vioUa 
Mozart  (Sainton);  f  Spohr,  No.  S (Blagrort) ; 
PF.  Hummel,  A  miuor(Paner).  ChoniayinpboiiT. 
Trumpet  Overture.  1st  app.  Reichaxdt.  J.  Stock- 
hauaen.  Botteatni,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Pauer. 
tHiUei^a  BymiriMiiT  *Im  Preien.'  t  Scotch 
Itaitaiia,  Joachim.  Oreitnre,  *  Doc  Quixote,' 
Hureo.  lat  app.  Claosa,  HalU,  John 
OardonL  HlUer  ooadneta  (Jona  SS). 


t 'Praia*  of  Moal^'BaathoaiM.  tAate 
phony,  Oade.  f  Ofwtan,  tiifcgaoy  aaA 

Dchomann.  t '  Loreley '  finale,  Mendebaohi 


1854. 
18&&. 


t '  Harold  In  Italy '  (Sainton) ;  -  RepoM '  (G«rdoBi) ; 
Orertore,  'Clkmaval  Remain '—all  by 
t  HiUer'a  Conoerto  (HiUerX  t  Overture, 
■erin,' Lindnaintner.  *MB.  Sympho^f.r' 
lat  app.  F.  Hiller,  Winterlxttom. 
t  Symphony,  B  flat,  Schumann,  f  T 
llxiHenhain.  Ist  app.  Belleltu 
Wa;;ner  conducts,  t  Selection,  '  Lohengrin.'  MS. 
Symphony  in  Bfr,  Lucas.  fOvertura,  'Chevy 
Cnase,'  Macfarren.  t  Overture,  'Tannhauaer* 
(twice),  t  Concerto,  E  minor,  t  hopin  (Ualle).  lit 
app.  Jenny  Ne. ,  Ruden<d'>rff. 
1864.  Stemdale  Bennett  ■  onducts  (till  1S««).  Scio- 
manri  s  t  '  r*ratli»e  and  Peri."  Overtures,  f'DoB 
Carlos,'  Maclarren  ;  t '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
Potter.  tlS  Van.  s^rieuses,  Vfendelsaohn.  1st 
app.  Arabella  Goddard,  Mm-.  Schumann,  Mna. 
Lind,  Mme.  Welsa.  N.B. — Six  concerts, 
t  PF\  Concerto  in  O,  Rubinstein.  1st  app.  Bemenjl, 
A.  Rubinstein.  Six  Concerta. 
t  Concerto  No.  4,  David,  lat  app.  W.  Q.  Coaias, 
Bott. 

t  Joaohiai*aBini0iianOono«to(Joaehiail  Bm- 
natra'Kaf  QMaa.*  latapp^CMifav,  ArtM.  Ms 

concerta. 

t  Symphony,  *The  Beaaona,*  Bpohr.  tOoacerta^ 


1857. 
1858. 
1850. 


i8«a 


IWI.  lat  «pp.  Lwrniwi  Biatringlym.  Dalla  Badia.  J.  P. 
•  Bamett,  Stnuw,  <X  QcMaahmidt, 
laat appaaranea.  Blght< 

IMl  JahUaa  yiar.  Blymphoi 

•t'Punoaa  awl  FM.'  tenatt;  M 
Sehnmann.  Coneertoa— t  Triple,  Beettioren 
chim.  FUtU,  Coaina) ;  f  A  minor,  Vlotti  (JomMb): 
tr'ceUo.  Davtdoff  (Davldofl),  tr'oeUo^  Piatti 

SlattiX Violin, DaTldfBflekerX  ' Hear myprayer,' 
endeisaohn  (Mme.  Lind).  1st  app.  lietient. 
Miles.  Marchisio,  DavidofT,  Lavigne.  N.B.— S'loe 
concerts. 

18M.  tMu.*ir  U<  'Egmont,'  Beethoven.  Overt^jre.  '0»- 
sian,'  Ga<l<-  March  In  '  Tannhauser.'  t  Fantsilft 
appa.sgionata,  Rietz  (PiattO-    1st  app.  Bunau 

1864.  Symphonies— •!  Bennett,  .MS.,  G  minor;  Schu- 
mann inC.  Overtures—'  F«rnnnd  Cortei,'  St»-ia- 
Uni;  'Merry  Wives,' Nicolal.  Concertos— t  Beti- 
nett.  No.  I  (H.  Thomas);  t  Joachim,  No.  2.  in  G 

S Joachim).  Serenadeand  AlIogiojTso,Mendel«si  Kb 
Hartvi^'Hi  n).    1st  app.  Bettetheiro,  Guni,  Tre- 
bclli,  Crozi.  r. 

1806.  Overtures— '  I>e  Philtre,'  Auber;  t'Rienc,' Win- 
ner. Concertos — f  Flute,  Moliqne  (Sratidseo) ; 
PF.  Schumann  (Mme.  Schumann).  Finale  to 
'  Loreley '  (TietJensX  1st  app.  Moraka,  Harrim- 
Wippem,  Sinico,  Amesi,  I.,auterbach,  Sveodae^ 
I860.  Schumann's  'Paradise  and  Peri'  (Parepal  Oo«> 
nod's  Symphony  in  B).  1st  appw  Ubna^jDnah 
mlnga,  Aoer,  Jaell,  MehUf,  WiMuavahj.  iUl-- 
Stemdala  Bennett  resigna. 
tttfm  W.  0.  Coaina  appointed  condoetor. 


^Marmion,*  Snliivu.  Sym^honiea— 

;8dinmann,  D 


QmmI  f  Bdhnhart^  B 
lat  apipi.  miaaoB,  Pat^, 
IBM.  Bafhnnatitm  Symphony, 

tnrea-'  KUse,'  Chenbini :  f  *BoMD«nM/ 
t  Bymphoniqae,  J.  F. 
QoMwd ;  t  'tof»lDcantato,'llaiadfc<.  f 
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ntUcV  (<  p.  02X  Bchumann  (Mme.  Schamann.) 
Conf^rtj'f.  -t  M»x  Bruch  (Htrann) ;  f  Beiiekirakjr ; 
Reiuecke  (J»»-ll).  laiapp.  Koli,  Kelloj{g,  V.  Kigby, 

  K,  Wyntii'.  Ik^ekirskjr,  (Jarnxlus,  K<'ii<imuo. 

1M9.  N  il  <'<(n(-ertareniuved  toHt.  JatncM  s  II&IL  Pro- 
graiuiiieji  aunot*t«d  by  Prof.  Macfarren.  t  Hym- 
phuiiy  —  Woelfl,  O  minor.  Overture* —  ' C«- 
nMcho,'  Mondeliaohn ;  *  KliurMMftwl,'  Relnecke,' 
'Roumande,'  Schubwt.    lit  npi.  H.  Holmoi, 

  Hanid*,  Rcinecke,  Zimmemwnn,  Regan,  Monbelli. 

1876L  dymphony,  Hchamann.  Overture,  'lo  Ma- 
iiiOTiam.'  Hullivan.  Coacerto,  B9,  FisttL  BMt- 
hoven't  9  Symphoniw.  Ut  spp.  Orgmjt 
Synplumles—f  Gounod  In  D;  Schobirt  In  C. 
Orertim*— '  Mireille,'  Ooanod  ;  '  Wood  Nymph,' 
BMMlfc ;  *  BiMil.'  Wagner,  f  Haltarelio,  Ooumd. 
"  lOmfDor.HandeL  tOonoarlfaa 

IMspp.  Bimndea,  Oapoal,  fkiMk  ]t.B. 
BMthovtn  preeeated  bv  riMi  Lliia* 
mnwk  -bf  wyoft  fn 


un. 


MBtettOBtO 

un.  Brahnu'a  8flrenad»  In  D.  OrettOfM— B«kD«tt, 
i  •  AiMx B«Dediet, 'Tempest, '  Concartoa— t Baeb 
in  O :  t  Handel,  oboe,  O  minor ;  Llast,  ED ;  Cuains, 
A  minor.  1st  app.  Delaborde,  ElartTi|{aon,  Cariott* 
Patti,  IV.v'hka- I.entner»  Miriawi,  M.  BoM^ 
Mme.  Colomb,  Vlizani. 

ItlB.  Symphony,  t  C  P.  E.  IJ.v  h  in  D  ;  t'Taaao,"  Llaxt. 
t  Requiem,  lirahnks.  iUch'ii  Chromatic  Fantaaia. 
Overt ureH-  'Faiwt,'  8p<>hr ;  *  AlTonaoand  Ectrella,' 
Schubert ,  '  Mttiecin,' Oouuod  ;  '  HolUnMer,'  Wag- 
ner ;  '8t,  J«lin  the  Baptist '  (M8.),  Macfarren. 
Ooncert<j»- KuhinBt«in,  U;  Brahma,  D  minor; 
MacCarren,  G  minor  (Htraua),  Mapp^  AlVlltbW, 
Lloyd,  Colyna,  Von  Bulow. 

10T4.  t  Concerto  groano  in  A,  Handel.  S<*renade  in 
A,  Brahma.  Overture,  'Genoveva,'  Hrhumann  ; 
t  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  Rheinberger.  t  Concerto, 
I^lo  in  P  (Saraaate).  1st  app.  Sterling,  Easipoff, 
KrRbs,  Haint-Haens,  Saraaate. 

1876.  Cc>ncert  in  memory  of  Bennett ;  his  Prelude  and 
i  Funeral  March, '  Ajax ' ;  and '  Woman  ofSamaria.' 
Symphony,  'Im  Waltle,'  Raff.  Feat- Overture, 
Benedict  Cnncerto*— Vienxtemps  In  A  minor 
(WieniawskI):  RafT,  PF.,  C  minor  (Jaell).  Varia- 
tions on  theme  by  Haydn,  Brahms.  Music  in 
the  'Tempest/  Sullivan.  *t  Idyll  on  Bennett, 
Macfkrren.  Choral  Hyni phony.  Istapp.  Breitner, 
Pnpiai.  WUbeln^,  Thckla  PriedUnder,  &  LOwe, 

UNb  tlhMnatieSympboQy.BaMnatelii.  8nltkBiiifnar, 
Bli^(llate>  OmtorM-^^MefryWiiret/ Bennett, 

rger  • ;  t  *  Love'e 
•inger,'  Wagner. 


UI7. 


IS79. 


WallwrtttD'iCtoBpb' 

gpPMrtoe  HenaelL  FniDar  i 
■>(RaWiwteln);Goti 
Beqaiem  (Sod  Unf).  Iflt 
Bedeker.  N.B.— Tni 

Symphonloi—t  Silas  In  G;  Brahms  in  C  minor. 
Overtures — Ble^iac,  Joachim ;  'Lay of  I^t  Min- 
strel,' J.  F.  Bariiftt:  '  Parislna.'  Bennett.  Con- 
certoa — Mnrart.  Jwrp  and  flute  ;  Oriek'.  A  minor  ; 
Raff,  v'cello.  8<-humjii!ir»  FanHt,  Pf.  3.  1st  «pp. 
Dannreutber,  R.  Hausmann,  Mary  Daviea, 
Renschel,  lloOaeldD,  P.  Vlwdol.  Tw 
concerts. 

Ovi  Tture.  '  n.sn  Quixote,'  Macfkrren.  nuldiifunga- 
man.ch.  Warner.  Concerto,  Violin,  MS.,  Wienia- 
wiiki,  t  Violin  Hnite.  Raff  (Saraaate-)-  Is'  »pp. 
Bnill,  Plant<>,  Tliuntby,  Schou.  N.B.  — Eight 
concerts. 

Symphonies— Ocean,  Rubinstein;  E  minor,  MS., 
Marr.^rr''ti.  Overture,  Italian,  Schubert,  Oon- 
cerU-w  -Urnhms,  Violin,  MS.  (Joachim,  twice); 
Saint-Haciis,  0  minor;  Fantaisie  Norv^aionne, 
Ijalo  (Sarusate).  tBneb's  Orga  Prelode  uid 
Fugue,  A  minor  (8aiatMu)l  Ufe  app^  Janottia, 
Snint-Saena,  Maa<<. 

ftrmphonies — in  D,  Brahms  ;  in  E  minr-r.  Sullivan. 
OfWtWWi—t' Twelfth  Nljrht,'  MH.,  B.n.Hlict ; 
VMoanUin,   Uks.  and   M<X)rl.in.l,'  M.S.,  H. 


Thomas ;  t '  Frtlhlings,'  Goetx ;  t '  PhedrSb'  Mi 
net ;  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  MS.,  W.  CL  Mndkmn ; 
*  Recollections  of  the  Past,'  MS.,  C.  B.  Btnhfms ; 
'  Qostnve  '  A  aber.  Coooeitos — Moaurt.  S  PP.  s 
laUlf,  Ba(dM>:t  Jackson,  PP.,  D  minor,  M8w 
a)  ^BaUaiitaln,  PP.,  ia  0  (Timaaofl) ; 
SV.;  n»Mrb  alaor.  YariatkiM 


for  Violin,  Joachim.  1st  app. 
Sauret,  S^harwenka,  Timanoff. 
188L  (Six  concerts.)  Dr.  F'rancis  Uueffer  appointed 
annotator  of  programmes,  in  surces-sion  to  Sir 
G.  A.  Macfarren.  Dramatic  i^ymphuny,  '  Itomto 
et  Juliette,'  BerUos(given  twice  during  theseaaonX 
*SinfonletU  In  A  (MS.),  F.  H.  Cowen.  Overtures 
— 'Wavorley,'  op.  1,  Berlioz;  'Sigurd  Slembe." 
J.  Svendsen.  fPF.  Concerto,  No.  2,  In  C  minor 
(MS.l  Xaver  Scharwenka.  Liederkreis,  op.  9%, 
Beethoven,  lat  app.  Sophie  M enter,  Eugene 
d' Albert,  Orlda  Muuii,  B<va  Olcnn,  Ssmbrielk, 
Albani,  F.  Bojrla,  Htcbvt  B««fw^  King;  aad 
GhilbertL 

188S.  fflizoonoerta.)  t  PotaMBjmplionique,  'Hungaria,' 
Liast.  Omtam-t*oiK'(]lb.XP.  Oontar; 
f*ThaT«ll«lPn>phak*aiBalM.  tPP.Oonnito 
In  O  minor,  ajMnbatl.  VioUB  OOMMVto  in  A 
minor,  MoUqM.  Seena,  *  Cha  Tvol,  mio «or '  (MS.  X 
Mandaiwclui.  Chorus  of  Renpen  (PrmiMtlMuajL 
LiMt,  Ohool  Symphony,  Beethoven;  fChoial 
Ode  ■  NKnie,'  Brahma,  t  Chorus  for  female  voices, 
'  Die NIxe,'  Rnbinstein.  t '  Paradise  Lost,'  Rubin- 
stein. 1st  app.  Sgambati,  Kufferath,  Annie 
Marriott,  Editn  Santley,  Marion  Fenna,  Eleanor 
Pkmol,  Ellen  Oixiflgc,  .Sophie  Hurt.ton,  F.  Barring- 
ton  Foote,  Ludwig.  First  season  of  a  voluntary 
choir. 

188S.  (Six  concerts,)  Prize  of  ten  guineas  offere<l  for 
the  best  Overture.  Forty-sn  Mibuiitt-'l  HiK^ny- 
mously.  Adjudicator,  Hir  Michael  CosUi,  a.vtisted 
by  Sir  Julius  B<ine<iict  and  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
*  Ballaile  for  OrchcAtim,  '  Ijk  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merei,"  Mackenzie,  t  Fantaisie  Ecossaise,  Violin, 
Max  Bntch.  t  Scena,  '  Marie  Stuart's  Farewell,' 
Benedict,  t  Prize  Overture,  '  Among  the  Pines,' 
Oliver  A.  King,  f  Motet,  *Adjut«tor  In  oppor- 
tunltatlbus,'  Cneruhini  ;  t  Pastorale  ami  '  Angel's 
Message  '  (Christus),  Lixzt.  The  Choral  Fanta.sia, 
the  Cnorus  of  Der^-ishes,  and  the  March  and 
Chorus  in  'The  Ruins  of  Athens,'  Heelhoven. 
Istapp.  Pachmann,TerealnaTus,  Minnie  (iwynne, 
Mierawiniky,  Ernest  Laris.  At  the  clutM>  of  thla 
■saiOB  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  resigned  the  office  gf 
MBdoeior,  which  he  had  held  for  seventeen  yean. 

18M*  (Bbi  concerts.)  Conductora  Hionorary  for  this 
season),  (Seorge  Mount,  Dr.  V.  V.  Stanford,  J. 
Prancis  Bamett,  F.  H.  Oowen.  Symphonies — 
fVOb  4,  in  Bb  minor.  Cowen ;  t  Overture,  'Hu- 


Rhapsodie  (Sclavlsche)  Na  t,  O] 


O  minor,  wf.  im,  MS.  DcMbla  bait  Concertino 
in  ft  ttbMr,  BeltMliiL  fBotoa  icligieuse,  *0 
dt^onMa  Bion!'  (Racine's  '  Esther  A.  O. 
Thoraaa.  1st  app.  DvoMk,  Claia  Asber,  Gertonda 
OriswoM  and  W.  J.  Winch, 

1885.  (Six  concerts.)  Sir  Arthur  Sollivsn  appointed 
conductor.  Annotator  of  the  first  and  ^mit  of  tlie 
second  programmes.  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer ;  of  part 
of  the«e<'o)Ml«n"l  thi'thtn!,  Mr.CliarlesE  Stephens 
(od  intfrim),  afl«-r  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  was 
appointad.  Prize  of  twenty  guineas  offerod  for  the 
be«t  Overture.  ElKhty-eiKhl  sul.mitt4»il,  anony- 
mously. Adjudicators,  MesMrs.  W.  H.  Cunmiings, 
George  Mount,  and  Charles  E.  Stephens.  'Sym- 
phony, No.  2,  in  D  minor  (MS.)  ami  PF  Coticerto 
In  O  minor,  op.  28.  Dvorak.  fSymplionic  Poem, 
'  Johanna<r.\rc,'  Moszkowaki.  •  Orcheatral  Heren- 
a  i.-,  T.  Wm^ihain.  t  Dramatic  Overture  (Prize 
Ciim].i>-.!r;(iii),  (iustav  Ernest.  Symphony,  No.  3, 
in  K,  Hr.ihiiis.  1st  app.  Mosxkowski,  Clotilda 
Kleeber^;,  « )srar  Herlnger,  Franz  Rummel,  Klly 
WantotA,  Minnie  Hank,  Marin  Etheringtun,  Car- 
Intta  Elliot,  Mary  Beare,  Florence  Mi^or,  Iver 
M'Kay,  Arthur  Thompson,  A.  C.  Oswald,  and 
W.  H.  Brereton. 

1886.  (Six  concerts.)  Symphonies  -  No.  8,  in  F,  Prout ; 
•  In  C  minor.  Saint-Sams.  •  Orchestral  Scene, '  The 
Forest  of  Arden,'  Oadsby.  'Suite  in  F,  and 
t  violin  concerto  in  C,  Moszkowski.  Pastoral  I  nt  ro- 
dnction.  and  Overture  to  second  part  of  'Tht 
Lightof the  Wnrld,'Sullivan.  Overtare,'0iailCtla,* 
BotteelnL  t  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  op.  58, 
DvohUu  Ingeborg's  Lament  ('Pritl^of^  Max 
Brock.  1st  app.  Friekeahani,  fmvf  Darlec, 
Tlvadar  Naehte,  OndrioCk,  Antotaiatta  StabclU, 


lyui. 
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••taiOBlDor, 
;  Ibi  4k  w  ■  ariBOT. 
;  laP,H>w— aOottoi  *8iiiUb*BoaiiM> 
■ko,'  Oorte.  Ovwtviw-^'KMillworth,'  Mae- 

fkrran:  •DibAllo.'BaUivan ;  'Loralqr/ltoxBraeh. 
Quatuor  Oonoartut,  oboe,  clarinei,  horn,  aiid 
bMaooo,  with  orchestn,  Mosul,  t  Coneerto  Ibr 
PiaDO-PadaU«r(M&),  Gounod.  tVocaldnet.'Harit. 
h«r  itop'  (MB.,  a  rflviacd  settinK  Tor  the  opera, 
♦The  Canterbury  Pll«rim«  ),  auuford.  t  Aria, 
*  Per  tjuest*  belli  manu,'  with  ContrabiHso  ubbli- 
gato,  Mozart.  •Prayer  of  Nature  (Byron),  MS., 
Rindrgger.  1  §t  app.  Schonberfcer,  Jowf  Uofinann, 
Lucie  Palicot.  Maruinne  KlHaler,  Nettie  Carpenter, 
Marie  de  Lido,  Klla  HuftwMl,  Lillian  Nordica, 
Nevada.  At  the  cIom  of  tha  aeaaon  Sir  ArUmr 
Sallivan  roHiKned  the  ooadMCiCia^pk  vhkk  kt 
had  held  fur  three  yoart. 

(Seven  cuncerLs.)  Mr.  P.  H.  C!owen  appointed 
Cooductnr.  SymphonlfM— In  O(froin  an  early  n«t 
ofaixX  Haydn;  in  D,  and  Norwegian  Hhamody, 
No.  3,8ve[>daen.  Overturwj  lloineo  and  Julint,' 
Maerarren  ;  '(Xdipoa,'  SUnford  ;  'Hiegfried  Idyll,' 
Wagner,  t  Moalc  to  a  '  Walpurgia  Night,'  Widor. 
t8en>iiadn  for  atringi,  and  f  Tema  con  Variaxioni 
Dvm  third  Orohaatral  Haita,  Tbbaikovsky.  Saite, 
Mlactad  by  P.  A.  Oevaert  fh>m  worka  by  Rameaa. 
FMito  Suite,  'Jeux  d'enfant*.'  Bizet.  Paatoral 
J.  P.  lUrnett.   Two  elegiac  Melodiea  for 


•titagii,  Oriog.  *Thre«  raythological  pieeea, 'Aphro- 
dite,'^'Vulcan,' and  'Pan,'  tUUa.  Mcotch  Rhap- 
Body,  Na  1.  Maekauie.  'Song  of  Judith.' PhmiU 
lat  app.  FitoMn  8oldat»  Otto  Hagnar,  B.  Qiieg, 
HoUiiia.  Urn  Lehwa— ,  Bmoot  BN%.lline. 
P^uaeh-MMU,  Mra.  HuliEiaM^  BOito  WlboD, 
OHlll^rw.  ToiwMwwky,  Oriifc  efaaituii.  ani 
WUor  md*  ttMir  fltat  upBmnmm  In  lagland 
ttto  MMOB.  M  tha  invltottMi  of  tha  dfraetora. 
Altar  tlM  flRh  eoBoart,  Mr.  Oowen,  having  been 
mototod  Mwieal  Oondoictor  at  the  Melboome 
Bnlbttlon,  waa  relaaaad  (hnn  completing  hia 
angagetnent  at  the  Philbannonic,  and  Uerr  Johan 
Bvendaen,  of  Coiwnhagen,  conducted  the  last  two 
ooucerta  of  the  Mnajon. 

fflix  concerts.)  hyinphonies  —  Haydn  in  B  flat, 
PaiTy'a  't '  Bngliah '  Symphony.  Suitea  — Orieg'a 
•Peer  Oynt,'  Stanford's  'ffor  vln.  and  orrh. 
Grieg  conducted  hie  own  work,  and  Joachim 

glayed  Htanford'a  Suite,   lat  apo^Mme.  Baclcer- 
rtSndahl,  Ym9%  Mw.  Orlag,  HmilM  Bplea, 
Treraelll, 

(Six  concerts.)  Symphony,  f  Dvofsili  in  G.  Suites, 
etc.— Benolt'a  music  to  'Charlottfl  Corday,'  Manci- 
nelli's  t '  Hcena  Vonexiane,"  t  Mi;«xkow8kl"s  swrtind 
auite,  op.  47.  Widor  *  t  fantaMia,  nf.  and  orch. 
Overture,  Ot  rman  s  '  Richard  III.  Conductors 
of  their  own  works :  Widor,  Benoft,  Hubert!, 
let  app.  Sapellnikoff,  Borwiek,  BuonanW,  Viae 
Macintyre,  PiUunger,  and  Blauwaert. 
mi.  Meven  concerts.)  Symphony,  *t  C.  B.  Stephens. 
Bgambati's  t'Slnfonia-BpiUlamio.'  Suite,  Mac- 
kenxie'i  *  IUveDBwoo<l '  niusic.  Overture,  Rabin- 
atein'a  '  Antony  and  (Ileopatn.*  Ut  apph  Stavao- 
hagen,  Paderewski,  Xani  Qanidj* 
RavogU  liatan.  Oodin. 
liM  ^ven  ooaeerta.)    Moaart  (Tentenary 

Bgrmphonle  poan,  OUTa'a  'Cnood  and  Bmddne.' 
OvartONbBtMlMd'a'CBdipaa.'  Ooneaito,  *t  Dora 
Bright.  Oiliirk  *I>ar  BtaMMM.'  tafe  am  Dora 
d«  diwft  WMromta*  BngD  Badrar, 
MllMr.  Mr.  OoMDiMl^Mi 
I  at  the  and  of  tta  Mim. 
JL  0.  Maekeniia  appolntod  eondnetor.  CBIz 
eonearta.)  8yinphonlea>8tanftMd*8'Iriah,'CliTO*a 
in  K  minor.  Suites,  etc.— Soraarveira  '  Helen 
of  Kirkconnel,"  Parry's  '  Hypatla'  masic,  selection 
firf)m  Dnichs  ' Arliillfus.  Concertos— Huber's, 
t  Paderewslci's.  Vocal  work  — Erskine  AUon's 
•f  Annie  of  Lochroyan.'  Ut  »jip.  Sllrlnski, 
Willy  Heaa,  Otto  Hegnar,  Julius  iLlengeL  NancT 
Molntoah,  ite  LahMU,  Mteto  BnuTlTonuB 
Balmond. 

UM.  (The  conoerta  took  place  hencefbrward  in  the 

Sueen'sTTall.)  (.s-  ven  roncerta.)  Symphonies — 
chaikovnky's  t  I'lithelic'  (at  two  conaeentiTa 
concert*),  fH^rTnan  i*  in  A  minor.  Dvofik's  f  'New 
World"  syiniiliony.  Huit''*,  etc. — Grieg's  fmoaic 
to  filidmaon'a  'Sigurd  JoQaOCar.'  Ovartuaa— 


Fuijrla  *1b 
la'a  M  *  Britanaia.' 


Biight»  d« 


wiwrtttan  Traced},' 
CoDcartoa,  etc  — 
Padarawaki'a  *Poliah  Fantaaia,'  Tchaikovidi}'i 
Ikntasia,  pf.  and  orch.,  Sophie  Mentcr's  *t '  Zi^^a 
nerweiaen '  for  ditto.  lat  app.  Ceear  Thom^ 
Landi,  Clementina  de  Vere,  lieo  Daviea. 
IMS.  (Seven  concerts,  exciuaive  of  a  special  Purrcil 
Commemoration  concert.)  Symphony,  Stanfurd's 
*t  in  D  minor,  op.  6a.  Suites,  etc — Mackenae't 
pieces  '  Prom  the  North.'  Orertorea — LaBioi.<:  • 
t'Aua  dem  SchotUache  Hochlande,'  O.  J. 
Bennett's  *t '  Leonatos  and  Imogen,  ChadwKk  * 
t '  Melpomene.'  Chaminadc's  t  concertstuck.  ;  1 
and  orch.  l8tapp.Bmil8auer,  Frederick  Daw^^in, 
BibenachUU,  W.  Burmester,  Chaminade,  Mr*. 
Ilenschel,  David  BiKpham. 
UM>  ffleven  concerts.)  8ympliony,  Borodin's  taeci>D<l. 
Suites,  etc.— CowfD  s  •} '  In  Fairyland,"  G«na;.r.  • 
in  U  minor.  Dvufak  conducted  hia  t  ▼c<-lJo 
concerto  and  t  'Biblische  Lieder."  1st  app.  Jinti 
Dunn,  Leo  Stem,  Mark  Uambourg,  Louis  PecaiEid, 
Reiaenaoer,  Katharine  Flsk,  Salter  sisters. 
1897.  ffleven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Glasounov's  foiBtk, 
Suites,  eir.  —  MacCunn'a  'Higiiland  MeoMtla^' 
Parry  a  *t' Symphonic  Variations,'  Gannaa'a 
*t  (}omniemoration  fantasia.  Gonoertoa,  etc— 
Mackenxie's  'Scottish  Concerto,'  pL.  CUAi's 
Violin  concerto,  Stanford's  pf.  concerto  in  G, 
Cowen's  '  Dream  ot  Bndymion,'  B' 
•t '  Spring  and  Tooth.'  lat  apoL  A6 
Ohe,  SUoti.  Blanche  Marnhwl,  mpM 


(Three  extra  coooerte  la 
aid  ooodaeted  hia  fylM. 


tnm' 

dinck  condaetad  hia  arcttna  to  M 
ILing.  Xaelnula1itotka*Llttla: 
appw  Oregofowiateh,  OUttka. 
raaTen  ooncerta.)  Overture,  GeMnHrtli  'In 
PrUhllng.'  Suitee, etc.— Corder^a  ' Pippa  Paas^^' 
MacCuun's  t«llet  mnaie  fhnn  'Diarraid.'  Saint- 
Saena,  t  organ  fantasia.  1st  app.  Gabrilowitad^ 
Henry  Such,  Mme.  Bloomfleld-Zeialer,  Klla  Faa- 
cera,  Adainowski,  MaiMUa  tUg^  Mmmtm 
d  Albert,  Clara  Butt. 
IMNk  C^ven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Martued'a  ta  D 
minor.  Suit*-*,  etc.— Coleridgw-Tsylor'a  billade 
in  A  minor,  llachmauinov  h  f  fantaaia  op.  7,  Loard 
Selby's  Idyll  for  small  orchestra,  Stanford  s 
*t  variations  on  '  Down  among  the  Dead  Men  '  for 
pf.  and  orch.  Mackenxie's  music  to  '  Manfred.' 
1st  app.  Leonora  Jackson,  Emat  von  Dohnisyi. 
Rachmaninov,  Moriz  Roaenthal,  Bath 
Christianne  Audrey.  8irA.CLltad 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

1900.  (Dr.  F.  H.  Oowen  re-appolntad.  Satm  aaacerts.) 
Overture,  Otto  Muins  s  t '  Dramatic '  orertara,  W. 
H.  Thorley's  '  Macbeth.'  Suitee,  etc— Bantoch's 
symphonic  po«n  '  Jaga-Naut,'  CXderidge-Taylor's 
*t '  Scenes  fh>m  an  BvarTday  Romaoca,'  Coweo  s 
"tOoooartatttek  for  pC  and  orch.  1st  appt.  L. 
Gorsldt  BaaoBi,  Louis  Arena. 

1901.  (Seven  eonoerta.)    Symphony,  C>>w«a*a  Is  & 
Overturea,  BlfUV  *t'^Cockaigne.'  W. 
*t  aymphonie  poeot.  Gridener'a  f  vln. 

"     ~   liar'a  Tent*    lat  appw 
I«dl»  MarrO, 


rkrVa  'Sold 


int.  ffleran  eoaearta.) 
V^BaU,*" 

Soitaa,  afee.~W.  H.  Bell'a  Mother 
Oowan'a  'Onrooatloii  Manh.'  Perejr  PttTa 
for  baritone  aad  orch.  HarhaitBedford's't'Sam- 
mer  Dawn.'  A.  Baadeggar'a  (Jonr.)  t  violin  ceo- 
earto  in  D  minor.  Rachnianiaov'.i  rocot  !  ;f. 
concerto.  Ist  app.  W.  Backhaoa,  Harold  B^uer, 
Marie  MUnchhoff. 

1909.  ^ven  concerts.)    Overtures  — Garnet  Wnl^-l-r 
Oox's  "t '  Pelleasand  Melisanda,'  Hervey  a  '  Ywitt  ' 
Snites,  etc.— Mackenxie's  <  London  Day  by  Dtt 
Cowen's  '  Phantasy  of  Life  and  Love,'  Baron  F 
d'Krlanger's  vln.  concerto,  MaedowvH's  pf. 
eerto.  Cliffes  'Triumph  of  Alcestis,'  KrgiBald 
Somerville's  t '  Ballad  of  Thyra  Lee.'    1st  ape. 
Krelsler,  Maedowell,  Max  Wolfsthal. 

lOOi.  fflSTen  concerts.)   Symphony,  C^aar  Pranck's  .n 
D  minor.    Overtnre,  A  vnn  Ahn  Oaree's  *i  ' 
ftad.'    flnltaa,  ate— (senoaa'a  *i 
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Much  TbaoMS,'  Franco  da  VeneiiA'a  tooneot- 
■tOek  pH  Aiid  oteh..  BUaford't  telariiMt  oon. 
Mrtov  ViMmt  d'lody's  t '  Lied  UtfltiiiM.'  Ut 


6^,  JUttoto  Inotf,  Ml 

fljinpliony,  IMI  JmiilVi  l»  A, 
'•'iBtlwBut.'  Huitee,  etc— 
Rbepeody,'  Oemuui'i 
*  Welah  Bhapao^,'  Oter  Fnaek'e  vartetioiis,  pi 
and  oreli.,  Btamoid'a  vioUn  concerto,  A.  B«n> 
deKser'a  (Junr')  *  Dancea.*    lat  app. 

Pablo  Caaala,  B.  Hnbermann,  Achilla  Rivarde, 
Franc  von  Vecsev,  Percevsl  Allen,  John  Coat«H. 
1906.  (Seren  concert*.)  Symphony,  Welngartner'»  t  in 
G,  op.  24.  Suites,  etc.— Staiiford'a  second  '  Irish 
Rbaixiody,'  Cowen's  second  set  of  old  dances, 
Dohninyi's  pf.  concerto,  Elgar'a  '  Introduction 
and  Allegro,  York  liowen's  pf.  concerto,  vocal 
aoenaa  by  OuHtAT  vna  Holat  and  Joaepn  Hol< 
brooke.  1st  app.  York  Bowen,  Richard  Bohlig, 
Mischa  Blroan,  Oleeaoo-White,  Frederic  Auatin. 

For  further  details  of  the  Society's  transac- 
tions, including  copie*  of  teren  letters  from 
MeniitnnliB  toStenMl^ 
nfinred  to  The  miharmonie  Society  of  London 
from,  its  Foundation  1813  to  its  Fiftieth  Year, 
1862,  Bj  Oeorge Hogarth  (8vo,  London,  1 862). 
TIm  Sookty  ItMlf  bM  pabliahed  the  Documents, 
Littert,  etc.,  relating  to  the  bust  of  Beethoven 
fmenttd  to  the  Society  by  Frau  Fanny  Limbauert 
tnoalated  uid  vfrnnged  by  Doyn«  0.  Bell, 
(4to,  London,  1871) ;  and,  in  the  Programme 
book  of  Feb.  B,  1880,  five  hitherto  unprinted 
letters  from  Mendelssohn  to  the  Society. 

A  rimmi  tit  the  oontsnte  of  the  Society's 
Library  hat  botn  tixmdj  glvoii.  8eo  toI.  ii. 
n.  7066.  •.  Ik 

PHILHABMOmO  800IEIT  OF  ITSW 
YORK.    See  Symphout  Odkcxbts,  U.S.A. 

PHILIDOR.  A  numerous  family  of  French 
mnsicians,  whose  proper  family  name  was 
Dahioah.  Tho  nuBO  hf  wkkh  fhey  no 
known  was  apparently  bestowed  by  Louis  XIIL 
on  MicHAKL  Danican,  a  native  of  Dauphin^ 
who  died  in  Paris  about  1659,  as  one  of  tiie 
king's  musicians  in  the  Grande  ^curie,  which 
he  had  entered  in  1651.  He  played  the  oboe, 
the  OFomome,^  and  tromba  maxina,  and  his 


•kffl  OB  fbe 

as  to  procure  him  the  royal  compliment  above 
referrcKl  to,  Filidori  having  been  an  eminent 
oboist  of  Siena.    Michael  did  not  bear  the 
■obriqtiet  «•  a  simuuiM.    He  left  no  issue,  so 
that  the  actual  founder  of  the  family  was  Jkan, 
probably  his  brother,  from  whom  all  the  rest 
woro  deseended.   Ho  hod  fhreo  tons,  An6xi 
'I'ain^,'  Jacques  'csdtti'  and  Alexandre.  Of 
Alexandre  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  played 
tho   favourite  fiamily  instruments,  the  baas- 
ORItnorne  and  marine  tnirn{)et  from  1679  to 
1688  in  the  royal  band.    The  other  two  sons 
of  Joan  each  became  the  £sther  of  four  musical 
■ono ;  by  hit  flnt  voniage  with  IfargnMto 
Moaginot,  Andr^  '  I'aSn^ '  had  sixteen  children, 
the  muHiciaiiB  being  Anne,  Miohael  (II.),  and 
Franfois ;  and  by  his  second,  with  Elizabeth  Le 
Bojy  li*  had  ftvo  movt  ciifldm,  of  whom  one 


WM  tiio  moot  oelobmted  of  tho  frmily,  Franfoii* 

Andr^. 

The  four  sons  of  Jacques  were  Pierre,  Jacques 
(ll-)t  Franfois  (11.),  and  Nicolas.  All  these  are 
MOMd  beunr,  loovfaig  tho  noit  fiumms  of  tho 
fiunily  till  the  end. 

Jban — bom  about  1620,  died  in  Paris,  Sept. 
8,  1679 — had  a  numerous  family,  his  sons  and 
grandsons  being  the  moot  celebrated  of  the 
Philidors.  In  1659  he  became  fifer  in  the 
Grande  £onrie,  and  at  his  death  was  first  player 
of  tho  oromonio  and  marino  trumpet,  as  woU  at. 
an  oboist  and  dnmimer.  He  is  said  to  havo 
composed  danoO'miukv  preserrsd  hy  the  oldotk 
of  his  sons, 

ANDRi  ('  Philidor  I'ain^  '\  who  succeedod  hit 
uncle  Michael  as  fifth  player  of  the  same 
instruments  in  the  Grande  £curie.  Suppooinff 
hhn  to  haro  boon  twalvo  at  tiiat  tfano,  ho  would 
have  been  bom  about  1647.  He  married  young, 
and  the  exertions  neoeeaary  for  the  support  of 
his  numerous  family  were  no  h&rdahip  to  one 
of  hit  aotivo  tad  laborious  disposition.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Grande  l^urie,  the 
Chambre,  and  the  Ohapelle,  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
played  the  haMOon,  oramomo  (his  two  hmk 
instruments),  oboe,  marine  truni{)et,  and  evoii 
the  drum  when  required  ;  and  after  competing, 
at  the  king's  request,  with  Lully  in  writing 
boglo-ooUi^  tudum,  and  ndUtafy  nanhoii,* 
com{x)8ed  divertissements  for  the  court  Of 
these  were  produced,  in  presonco  of  the  king 
or  tiio  dauphin,  a  ooinio  dlTiiitltttiiiiiiil,  *Le 
Canal  de  VersaUles'  (Jnlj  16,  1687),  «Le 
Mariage  de  la  Couture  avec  la  groese  Cathos ' 
(1688),  and  '  La  Prinoesse  de  Grits,'  an  opera- 
bollo^  the  autograph  of  whkh  wat  hi  hit 
valuable  collection  of  unpublished  music.  To 
these  three  works  should  be  added  '  La  Masca- 
rade  dn  Yaitieaa  Marchand,'  produced  at  Marly 
before  Louis  XIY.,  Thursday,  Feb.  18,  1700, 
and  hitherto  unnoticed.  The  splendid  collection 
referred  to  included  all  the  dance-tones  in 
Ufwr  at  oomi  from  tho  njgii  of  Homy  III.  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  ;  sll  the  divertisse- 
ments and  operas  of  Lully  and  a  few  other 
composers ;  a  selection  of  old  airs,  bugle-calls, 
military  marches,  and  fisnfarea  for  the  court 
hunting-parties ;  and  finally  all  the  sacred 
mnsio  in  use  in  the  Chapelle.  Andri  formed 
it  duing  tho  tliBo  ho  wat  Libmrian  *  of  tho 
King's  musical  library,  from  1684  to  his  death. 
It  was  originally  in  the  library  of  Versailles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it,  fifty-seven  vols.,  in 
his  own  hand,  wat  tnmferred  to  the  lilnarj  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  which  now,  however, 
posoossos  only  thir^-aiz,  the  other  twenty-ono 
having  oithtr  bttn  imkined  liy  aomo  na* 


1  CK  nriM  fSHMad  la  MM  a  tat  kook  of  •  n*M  «•  tnaa- 
pettM  01  tlmkoSio  ftl^  a  ok4  partta.*  Ala  cnriott*  eoUoetlan  is 
not  mrntloncrf  In  mnj  of  th»  Ma(Tmph<«s.  •Ithonfh  th«  CAtalociM  la 

Thi'liuiii  •  ataity  on  th*  Phtlidon  coiiUUnJ  th«  '8att«  d*  DaJMM* 
liaMi  u>d  th«  ■  PMow  k  donx  boam  d»  vlola^  huM  da  rloloD  Ok 
Uwon'  (1700). 

*  Ho  vBo  ot  flnt  oMteUat  to  Pru^  POoMrtf. »  noUuist,  «k«B 
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scrnpoloos  ooUeotor  of  raro  MS3. ,  or  perhapa  used 
for  lighting  firet.  The  contents  of  those  which 
ftai  «xitt  are  ffwa  in  the  ntHt^akntAri/t, 
vol.  i.  p.  531.  A  frwot^if^r  portions  are  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nation«Jie,  uid  the  Biblioth^ue 
de  Versailles. 

This  remarksbto  man,  with  an  ezM21«&t 
judgment  and  an  even,  cheerftil  temper,  poa* 
aessed  an  iron  oonatitutioD.  He  retired  on  ft 
peiuioii  In  1789,  tad  died  August  11,  1780, 
at  Dreux,  whither  he  had  removed  frotn  Ver- 
iaiiles  in  or  about  1724.    Uis  brother, 

Jacques,  known  as  Philidor  '  le  Cadet,'  bom 
Pans,  M  vy  5,  1657,  entered  th»  Grande 
Ecinic  wht  ii  a  little  over  twelve  as  fifer,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  oboe,  oromome, 
And  nuffine  immpet,  saooeeding  his  fkther.  Is 
1683  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ch&pclle,  an  !  in 
1690  to  the  Musique  de  la  Chambre,  in  which 
he  played  the  baissoon.  He  was  a  fisTourite 
with  Lonit  XIV.,  who  gave  him  some  land  at 
Versailles,  where  he  built  ft  house,  and  dxrd 
May  27,  170 S.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  and 
led  a  quiet,  happy  life,  on  the  beet  of  tanns 
with  hia  tmther,  in  whose  collection  his  com- 
po-»itinTi<!  WPTP  preserved — marches  for  drums 
and  kettle  drums,  airs  for  oboe,  and  dance-muaio. 
The  military  music  ie  atUt  In  the  lihravy  at 
Versailles,  but  the  rest  has  disappeared. 
Jacques  had  by  his  wif(^  EUaabeth  Hanique, 
twelfa  flhildreB,  of  whom  fimr  aona,  Pferrsb 
Jaoqoea,  Viranfois,  and  Nicolas,  became  musi- 
cians. Thus  the  iwo  brothers  Andr^  and 
Jacques,  I'hiiidor  1  aine  and  Philidor  le  cadet, 
left  a  nnmerona  progeny.    We  now  remt  to 

tiie  four  sons  of  An  lrr  :  the  *  l  lt'st, 

AlfNB,  bom  iu  Paris,  April  11,  1681,  before 
he  was  twenty  produced  at  ooort,  throt^  the 
patronage  of  his  godfathtf,  Dnke  Anne  de 
Noailles,  three  pastorales,  ' L' Amour  vainqueur* 
(1697),  'Diane  et  Endymion'  (1698),  and 
'  Danai  *  (Marly,  1701),  inelnded  in  one  of  the 

lost  vols,  of  the  Collection  Philidor  In  1702 
he  obtained  the  succession  of  his  father's  posts 
in  the  Grande  Ecurie  and  the  Chambre,  and  in 
1704  becamo  ol)oist  in  the  Chapelle,  often 
playinf?  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  a  prf«fli|pc- 
tion  for  the  instrument.  He  also  composed  '  ; 
but  Me  real  Htle  to  a  plaoe  In  the  Uallory  of 
music  is  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  though  he  conducted 
them  for  two  years  only  (1725-27).  [He  died 
in  Paris,  Oct  8,  1728.]  Laboide  eaya  that, 
•fter  having  directed  the  concert'?  of  the 
Daohesee  dn  Maine,  he  became  Surintendant  de 
la  Mueiqae  to  the  Prince  de  Oonti ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  these  assertiona ;  and, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  regular  mnsician  of 
the  celebrated  '  uuits  de  Sceaux  '  was  Joseph 
MoviOtT,  oalled  '  le  nnaioien  dee  grioee,'  from 

'  Amrinf  hli  prtT\l<«l  work«  ni»y  W  •piytfi«>i1  '  l»r«mlfr  tirr*  i» 

eK'^M  pour  U  flOta  tniTw«14r«,  flttU  *  b«e,  rfa^kma  H  hknMwIa' 
Ma  m*.  oUnc  4NA.  Ttm*  ti  alw  a  nBLHi  0«h»  l*r  toor 
i«iM  la  (to  OgMmMfa. 


the  frcshneaa  of  hia  melodise  and  tetili^  ti 

his  ideas. 

Mich  81.,  tiie  leeond  son,  and  eeooficl  FUIidar 

of  the  name,  born  at  Vprsaillo^,  Sept.  2,  16??. 
a  godson  of  Michel  de  Lalaude,  played  the 
dmnu  in  the  Idng'a  band.  AU  that  need  b 
said  of  bim  is  that  f  4tia'a  aoooont  ii  ineamet 

in  every  particular. 

Fbam^IS,  born  at  Voaailles,  March  1 7, 1689, 
entered  the  Ghapelle  In  1708  aa  plAyer  en  tb 

baas  I  romorne  and  marine  trumpM:?t.  In  171" 
he  became  oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and  b&n 
violinist  in  the  Grande  ^cmrie.  Ho  seeaai  m 
have  died  either  in  1717  or  tlm  begjaiiiBig  «f 
1718,  leaving  some  «m.in  compositicr^ 
amongst  othersi  two  books  of  '  Pieces  pour  Is 
flftte  tmfoieiira*  (Ballaid,  1716  and  1711). 
The  youiv^'t\st  nTtlie  brothers  waa 

FraN(;ois-Ani)KE  (see  below). 

PiEHUK,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacques  '  le  cadet,' 
was  bom  August  22,  1681,  in  Paris,  prodnoad 
a  pa'itoral  at  Versailles  in  1697,  was  in  ihs 
royal  band,  became  flute-player  of  the  kingi 
private  band  in  171S,  and  vloliit  is  1710 ;  bi 
died  Sept  1,  1731. 

Jacques  (II.),  the  secnnd  son,  bora  Sfpt  7, 
1686,  suo^eedea  his  father  aa  oboist  ixi  1708, 
and  died  at  Pampeluna,  June  iB,  1700.  FKav- 
ro^H  (IT  ),  bom  Jnn.  21,  1^95,  was  oboist  'f 
the  king's  chamber,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1726. 
NiooLAB,  bom  at  YenailleB,  Nor.  8,  1600,  wse 
oboist  in  the  Grande  &urie,  and  violist  ta 
the  king's  private  banr!.  In  1747  he  playad 
the  serpent  m  the  latter,  and  died  aboct 
1760.  «.  c. 

PITTT.IDOR,  Tn\yrc)i^  Avnnt'Dx'sirxs,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  family  as  a  oompoaer,  and 
a  highly  dbtinguished  chees-player,  was  borm 
at  Drau,  Sept  7, 1726.  As  a  child  he  showed 
sn  extraordinary  faculty  for  chees,  which  saw 
played  by  the  musicians  of  the  Chapelle  dn  B4Ml 
Being  a  page  of  flie  Chapelle  he  bikd  a  rig^t  to 
niuHir  1*  ssons,  and  learned  the  fundiirifntal  rulfs 
of  harmony  from  Andr^  Camp&a,  the  most 
original  of  the  FVenoh  musicians  between  Lullj 
and  Rameau.  At  the  close  of  his  time  as  page  ht 
came  to  Paris,  and  supported  him^<^lf  by  giving 
I^ious  and  copying  music  Discoara^^ed  per* 
haps  by  the  diffitmltiea  of  an  artl>t*a  earear,  be 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  chess,  and,  with  a 
natural  gift  for  abstnii»fi  ralrnlati'^ns,  «t'5fli»-^  '* 
to  such  purpose  that  at  eighti'^n  he  was  a  noatci. 
for  the  best  players,  and  able  to  make  a  litnii* 
hood  out  of  it.  Being,  however,  hani  prtaatd 
by  his  creditors,  he  started  in  1745  on  a  tear 
abroad,  going  first  to  Amatwrtam,  when  be 
pitted  himself  snecessftilly  against  Stamms, 
author  of  Les  Stratagimrs  d"  i*tt  <r «<dUr«. 
Thence  he  went  on  to  Germany,  and  spent 
aeme  time  in  1748  at  Als>l»>Cbapdk,  oompisj 
in  a  work  on  the  principles  of  the  game.  He 
next,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
visited  the  English  camp  hetwoMi  Maastricht 
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aad  Bois-lc  Due,  and  was  well  received  hj  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  invited  him  to  come 
to  Loudon  and  jiul)l!''h  hi"?  Analysf  du  jeu  des 
kheca.  The  subscriptiouii  of  the  English  offioen 
encouraged  him  to  aeeept  the  invitatioiif  and 
he  arrived  in  England,  where  he  eventually 
af^qnircd  a  profitable  celebrity.  The  first  edition 
of  his  book  apjx^red  in  1749,  and  met  with 
groat  and  deserved  success.  It  was  during  this 
first  stay  in  London  that  Pliiiidor  j>erfonned 
the  remarkable  feat  at  the  Cbe^  Club  of  playing 
and  winning  time  games  wmaltaneously  against 
fifat*xate  players  without  seeing  the  boards. 

Meantime  Diderot,  and  liis  other  friends, 
fearing  that  the  continual  strain  ot  the  pursuit 
for  whidi  he  was  fimsking  his  trae  vocation 
might  prove  tno  «5Pvore,  recalled  him  to  Paris 
in  1764.  He  b^au  at  onoe  to  compose.  His 
motet  'Lsada  Jonualsu* did  not  procure  him 
the  plsoe  of  a  '  Surintendant  de  la  Musique '  to 
the  king,  at  whio}i  it  was  aimwl,  but  the  dis- 
appointment turned  hia  attention  to  dramatic 
mode.  His  first  opt^ra-oomiqve,  *  Blaise  1« 
Savetier'  (1759),  a  brilliant  sucxesa,  was  fol- 
lowed by  'L'Uuitre  et  les  Flaideurs'  (1759); 
*Le  Quiproquo,'  two  sets,  and  'Le  Soldat 
Uagioien'  (1760);  'Le  Jardinier  ct  son  Sei< 
jsrnenr,*  and  ' Le  Marshal'  (1761);  'Sancho 
Pan^a '  (1762)  ;  '  Le  Baoheroa '  aud  '  Les  Fetes 
de  la  Paix,*  intsnnezio  written  on  the  oenehMion 
of  jHjace  with  England  (1763);  'I^j  Diable  k 
quatre'  (1763)  ;  '  Le  Sorcier,'  two  acts  (1764)  ; 
'Tom  Jones,'  three  acts  (1766);  '  M<^lide,  ou 
le  Navigateur,'  two  acts  (1766)  ;  '  Le  Jardinier 
de  Sidon,'  two  acts  (1 76S) ;  '  L'Amant  d^guia^ ' 
(1769) ;  '  La  nouvelle  ^le  des  Femmea,'  two 
aots  (1770) ;  *  Ls  hon  File '  /177S) ;  and  <  lea 
Femmes  veng^es,'  one  act  (1775),  all  given 
either  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire,  or  at  the 
ComMie  Italienne.  [An  '  histoire  amoureuse  de 
Pierre  deLoag  .  .  .  was  published  in  London 
in  176r)  ;  a  copy  is  in  the  HritiHh  Museiirn  ] 
Besides  these  he  composed  a  iiequiem  perfonned 
in  1766,  on  the  anniTsrsary  of  Bamean's  death 
at  the  Oratotre,  and  produced  the  tragedy  of 
•  ErrfliTide,'  his  best  work,  at  the  Op«^ra  (Nov. 
24,  1767  ;  reproduced  in  1769  as  'Sandoniir '). 

These  successes  did  not  cure  him  of  his 
passion  for  chess.  In  1777  he  returned  to 
London,  bnraght  out  a  second  edition  of  his 
Anaiifmt  and  set  to  mnsio  Hoiaoe's  *Cannen 
aaenlara'  with  flattering  success  (1779). 

On  his  next  return  to  Paris  he  found  Or^try 
and  Gluck  at  the  height  of  their  popularity  ; 
hut,  nothing:  dannted,  he  composed  'Pera^' 
(Oct.  27,  1780),  and  '  Tli/ini^tocle "  (May  33, 
17B6),  both  in  three  acta,  produced  at  the 
Ajaad^aia  without  aoeeess,  and  'L*Amiti<  an 
TxIlagS*  (1785)  and  'La  belle  ^lave,  ou 
ValcouT  et  Z^ma'  (17S7).  '  B^li.saire/  thre<» 
acts,  was  not  given  at  the  0[>era  in  1774  as 
ftated  by  Ftftia,  bat  at  the  Th^tre  Favart 
(Oct  3,  1 796)  a  year  after  Fhilkior's  death. 
VOL.  m 


He  received  a  regular  pension  from  the  Chess 
Club  in  London,  and  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
spend  several  montlis  nf  pvpry  yoar  in  England, 
la  1792  he  obtained  permiiibiuu  lor  the  jotuney 
from  the  Oomit^  dn  8alnt  public,  bnt  events 
jirevenled  his  return  to  Paris,  and  when  his 
family  had  suo^eeded  in  getting  hia  name  erased 
from  the  list  of  Emigres,  tliey  learned  that  h« 
had  just  died  iu  London,  August  31,  1796. 

To  estimate  Philiiloi's  work  rightly,  the 
condition  of  the  I<>ench  stage  at  the  time  he 
began  to  write  most  be  takm  into  oonsidera- 
tion  ;  he  will  then  appear  to  have  possessed 
not  only  greater  originality,  but  art  of  a  higher 
kind  than  that  of  his  contemporaries  Duni, 
Monsigny,  and  Gritry.  His  harmony  is  more 
varied,  and  tli^  fnnn  and  character  of  hia  airs 
new.  He  waa  ttie  first  to  mtrodnce  on  the 
stage  the  *  air  descriptif '  ('  Le  Marshal '),  end 
the  unacoom]ianied  quartet  ('Tom  Jones '),  and 
to  form  a  duet  of  two  independent  and  ap^tar- 
eiitly  incongruous  melodies.  Moreover,  he 
understood  to  a  degree  then  rare  the  importance 
of  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  undoubtedly 
surpassed  his  compatriots  in  instrumentation. 
He  enjoyed  an  ahnoet  nnezampled  popularity 
in  his  day,  being  called  forward  after  the 
representation  of  his  'Sorcier' — the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  Paris.  Nevertheless  his 
works  ham  not  lived,  probably  because  their 
merit  lay  in  construction,  rather  than  in 
melody,  grace,  or  depth  of  sentiment.  Kor 
had  he  dramatic  instinct  at  all  in  the  same 
degree  as  Monsigny  or  Gretry.  There  is  a  fine 
bust  of  Pbilidor  by  Pajou,  and  an  excellent 
portrait  by  Cochin,  engraved  by  St.  Aulnn  in 
1772. 

For  farther  information  on  the  family  the 
reader  is  referred  to  L^rdin's  Philidor  peint  par 
lui'fnime  (Paris,  1847),  republished  from  the 
periodical  Le  PaianUdt  (Jan.  1847),  and  to 
Les  Philidor,  gin^njnqif  hiographiquc  d>s  mvsi- 
ciens  de  ee  iwm,  a  cou&cieutious  study  by  Pougiu, 
which  appeared  in  La  Frtmee  nnuieale  (Dec. 
22,  1867,  to  Feb.  16,  1868).  g.  C, 

PHILIPP,  IsiDOKE,  bora  at  Budapest,  Sept. 
2,  1863,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  be  gained  the  first  prise  for  piano  in 
1883,  and  also  rf^rfived  counsel  froni  Ste]>hen 
Heller,  Saint-Haeus,  and  Kitter.  Ue  played 
in  differsut  parts  of  Europe  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
London  in  March  1890.  He  took  j>art  regularly 
at  the  Colonne,  Lamourcux,  and  Conservatoire 
concerts  in  Paris.  In  1890  he  founded  wiUk 
MM.  Berthelier  and  L<  V  a  chamber -music 
oiganisation,  and  in  lb 96  reorganised  the 
*Soei^  dee  instruments  k  tent,'  giving  most 
intenttiog  concerts  until  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  undertaking  in  1901 .  He  has  published 
numerous  educational  works,  arrangements 
(among  than  a  wonderftdty  devar  and  eflTeotiTe 
Tsnlon  of  the  •eheno  f!ram  the  Midsummer 
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Night's  Dream  miuio)  for  two  pianos,  as  well 
M  pianoforte  piiMM,  He  became  profesaor 
of  the  piuM  «t  Um  Puis  GooMrratoire  in 
189S.  o.  r, 

PHILIPS,  PRSB,  aa  Ko^iili  eompowr  and 
organiat,  who  lived  in  the  Netherlands  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuriee.  Vexy  little  is  known  of  his  biography 
bajond  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  title- 
pftgM  nf  hiH  publishfd  works,  in  which  his 
name  is  given  in  vahoua  Latin,  French,  and 
Itolian  forma.  F<t»  saja  Chat  ba  waa  bom  in 
England  of  Catholic  parents,  and  about  1595 
went  to  Italy,  residing  for  iome  months  in 
Rome,  but  these  statements  cannot  be  verified, 
Bor  dim  hia  nama  ooeor  in  tiia  raoorda  of  tha 

Engli-^h  Collrpe  at  Rome.  The  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  oonUuns  a  series  of  nineteen 
pieces  by  Petar  Pbilipa,  tnany  of  wliiidi  aia 
dated  (1580,  1582,  1592,  1593,  1595,  1W2, 
1603,  and  1605).  The  first  (No.  Ixxxv.— 
printed  edition,  L  343)  is  a  Pavana,  with 
ttia  note  *tiia  .fiiat  ona  Philipa  nada.*  An* 
other  of  thn  r^rrii  h  is  a  '  Pavana  Dolorosa,* 
dated  1593,  with  the  abbreviated  name  '  Treg.,' 
probably  indicating  that  it  is  tha  composition 
of  the  elder  Tregian,  who  was  at  that  data 
imprisoned  as  a  recusant.  In  a  M8.  now 
in  the  Berlin  Library  (MS.  191)  there  is 
anothar  i  ()i>y  of  thia  Pavaiia,  wifh  tha  naaia  of 
Philips  alone  as  composer,  while  the  indrv 
states  that  it  was  '  composta  iu  prigione.'  This 
probably  means  that  Tregian  wrote  the  Pavana 
whila  ha  was  in  prison,  and  that  it  was  subse* 
quently  arranged  by  Fliiliri.  It  i?!  hij^hly 
improbable  that  PhUlps  was  in  England  after 
1590,  for  in  1591  thara  was  pahUahed  at 
Antwerp  his  collection  of  ma^Irigals  entitled, 
*  Mflofiia  Olympics  di  TMversi  Eooellentissimi 
Musici,'  dedicated  to  '  Sig.  Gialio  Balbani, 
patrono  mio  OMervantissimo,'  and  dated  Ant* 
werp,  Dep.  1,  1590.  (The  Ballianis  were  a 
noble  Dsmily  of  Lucca,  a  branch  of  which  was 
aetttad  at  Bfiigaa  at  tha  and  of  tiio  Uth 
century.)  Other  editions  of  the  'Helodia 
Olympics'  ftppej^rcd  at  Antwerp  in  1594  and 
1611.  This  Work  was  luilowod  in  1596  by  '11 
Pnmo  Libro  de  Madxi|^  a  Sei  Vooi,*  priatad 
at  Antwerp  by  Phal^,  and  dcdicate<l  (Antwerp, 
Jan.  8,  1596)  to  Signor  Aleasandro  di  Giunte ; 
a  second  edition  was  inroad  in  1<I04.  In  1598 
lia  published  at  Phal^se's  press  in  Antwerp  a 
Tolume  of  eight -part  madripal-^,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  appears  fur  tlie  hrst  time  as 
avganlatof  tha  Arehdaka  Albeitand  Atohdnobaaa 
Isabella.  This  work  is  dedicated  from  Aittv.frp 
on  Bept.  24,  1598,  to  Hit  William  Stanley 
1548  I6'i0),  the  Oatholio  adventurer,  who  ia 
escribed  as  *  Collonallo  d'  un  Regimento  Inglesi 
k  Walloni  mio  Sig.  ossenmnHi'?"?  '  The  work 
was  reprinted  in  1699,  and  again  in  1615.  In 
1608  tharaappaarad  a  aaoond  book  of  Biadrigala 
for  six  Toiosa  (Antwwp,  Phalte)^  dadicatad 


from  Antwerp,  Nov.  10,  1603,  to  the  Archdnka 
and  Archduchess  ;  a  second  edition  waa  tasOfld 
in  1616.  On  March  9,  1610,  Philips  waa 
appointed  to  a  oanonry  in  the  collegiate  churek 
of  8aint  Vinoant,  at  Soignies,  vacant  bj  tha 
death  of  CUude  Carlier.  In  1611  be  was 
summoned  to  Malines,  together  with  sereral  of 
his  colleagues  of  the  Archducal  chapel.  La  order 
to  rejwrt  on  a  new  organ  erected  in  the  C-atbe- 
dral.  For  their  scrvici  s  on  this  occasion  PhilijiS 
and  hia  oompanious  received  six  pots  of  &hina 
wine,  of  tiho  valna  of  S4  livraa,  15  aons.  Tba 
entry  of  this  payment  in  the  town  aceounta 
sff^mn  to  imply  that  Phi1i]>s  and  his  colleagues 
took  part  in  the  Easter  services  of  1611.^  In 
the  sama  yaar  PhUtpa'a  nama  appam  aa  o^gaaiat 

at  tho  Oha[>C'l  Royal  at  P.nisseh,  in  r&cipt  oC 
'  10  aunes  de  drap,  au  prix  de  six  iivres  rauaa.* 
On  Maroh  12,  1622,  at  tha  ftinanl  of  the 
Arxshduke  Albert  (ohk.  July  16,  1621),  iniilipa 
walke^i  in  thf  procession  at  the  bead  of  the 
*  Chapeilainii  de  la  ChapeUe  de  la  Coor '  ;  his 
portfaSt,  wMdk  ia  oeitainly  taken  from  life  <aa 
notified  in  the  l.  ttcrprcs.?)  is  here  repro«luced 
from  Jacques  Franoquart's  I'ompa  Funebru 
.  .  .  Alberti  Pii  .  .  .  verit  xmaginibmM  sv> 
prtssa  (Brussels,  1528).  Two  years  later 
(1624)  as  *  Pietro  Filippini '  he  is  mentioned  in 
a  report  on  the  restoration  of  tba  organ  of  tha 
Oonrt  Obapsil. 

After  the  appearance  of  his  six-part  madriiruls 
Philips  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  sacred  music,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  cAno-arj  af 
Soipnir-3  that  he  entered  into  Haly  OHrr^ 
His  first  published  collection  of  sacred  mutuc, 
tha  'Oaatioaea  Saoraa,*  for  fiva  voioea,  ikm 
published  by  Phaleae  at  Antwerp  in  1612.  It 
ia  dedicate<l  to  the  Rle.H«M'd  Virtrin,  and  in  the 
title-page  the  com{>osci  s  uanio  first  appears 
With  the  prefix  *R.D.'  and  with  the  tttla  of 
Canon  of  Soignies.  The  five -part  '  Cantiones 
Saorae'  were  followed  in  1613  by  a  similar 
oollootion  for  aj|^t  voioaa,  Alao  poblUhad  by 
Phal^,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  A  second 
edition  of  this  work,  with  the  additirni  of  a 
'  Uaasus  Uontinuus,'  for  the  organ,  was  brought 
out  by  Phalftaa  in  1526.  In  1 61 8  also  Appesrad 
the  first  edition  of  'Gemnmla^  Sar  rat  Ruiis  et 
Temis  Vocibus  cum  Basso  Continuo  ad  Organ  am ' 
(Antwerp,  Phaleso),  a  seoond  edition  of  wkiek 
was  issued  in  1616  and  a  third  in  1621.  In 
1616  Jean  Veruliet  of  Valenciennes  bron$rht 
out  a  little  volume  of  short  motets  or  hymns 
antitlad  '  Lm  Boaaignols  Spiritada.  Lignez  aa 
Duo,  dont  les  meillearn  ai  i oi  ds,  nomm^ment  le 
Bas,  releuent  da  Seigneur  Pierre  Philippes, 
Organists  de  lenra  Altezes  Serenissimea.'  This 
work,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1621, 
a  third  in  1631,  and  a  fourtli  iSvithout  Philips's 
name)  n.t  Cologne  in  1647,  is  dodic-itwl  to  Charies 

1  SmI*.  ItafnuuM,  *L'OTiMlaUd«Ai«hldMAlWta(UaSillt 
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■  deFu,  AbbotofSt  Annd.  bi  1616  Philip* 
also  published  with  PhaUn  at  Antwflfp  bb 
'  Delicia«  Sacne  Biniii  et  Ternia  Vocibus,  cum 
Bmso  Continuo  ad  Org&num/  dedicated  to  the 

'  AidbdnktandAnlidaohiM;  ftMooodaditlottof 
thii  iraik  Appttttd  in  1623.  On  Jan.  5, 1521, 


Philips  exchanged  his  canonry  of  Soignies  with 
Jerome  van  der  I3erghe  for  a  perpetual  chaplain- 
ship  in  theehuroh  of  Saint  Germain  atTtrlsmsat 
Tbe  documents  relating  to  this  transaction  are 
printed  by  P.  Beigmaus.  In  the  title-paae  of 
the  Moond  sdition  of  the  « DelidM '  (1 622)  he  it 
still  entitled  Canon  of  Soignies,  bat  on  that  of 
his  next  work,  a  collection  of  Litanies  of  Loretto, 
for  fromfoortouine  voices,  with  BansusContinuus 
far  Um  flma  (Fhaltee,  Antverp,  1628),  he  ap. 
ymn  at  Ommb  «f  Bctiume,  ft  title  he  mso  bean 


in  tlM  leooiid  editioB  of  Uie  eight-part  'Oaathmoe 
Seone,'  issued  in  1626.  But  in  1628,  when  he 
issued  the  first  part  of  his  '  Paradisus  Sacris  Can- 
tionibus  oonsitus,  una,  duabus  et  tribus  vocibus 
deoMitHitiiL  Oni  Buk  Gencnli  ad  Organoni* 
(Phal^,  Antwerp,  dedication  dat«d  Brussels, 
April  1628),  he  onoe  more  appeari  as  Canon  of 
Soignies,  an  office  he  itillbeldfB  16S8.  whMitht 
second  and  third  (jarts  of  the  '  Paradisus '  nen 
printed  by  Phal^,  though  on  the  title-page 
of  the  second  (enlarged)  edition  of  the  Litaniee 
(16S0)  his  Dame  appaan  without  any  titia. 
After  1688  he  left  off  publishing,  and  it  it 
probable  that  his  death  occurred  about  thia 
time.  There  is  no  record  of  it  to  be  found  at 
fftrlgllliW,  where  the  present  writer  has  examined 
the  records  of  the  church  and  the  tombatoniaa 
of  the  Canons  without  success. 

In  addition  to  the  werics  whieh  ha  himself  pah> 
lishod,  Philips  contributed  to  mony  collections 
of  the  time.  Phal^'s  '  Madrigal i  a  otto  voci 
de  diversi  ecoellenti  etfamosi  autori '  (Antwerp, 
1596)  oontaina  two  madrigals  by  him  for  eight 
voices  ;  two  more  are  in  the  same  publisher's 
'  Paradise  musicals  di  madrigali  et  canxoni  a 
dnqae  rod*  (Antwerp^  1626),  and  two Bngliah 
madrigals  in  Thomas  Morley's  '  Madrigab  to 
five  voyces.  Celected  out  of  the  best  approued 
Italian  Authors '  (London,  1698).  A  Pavan  and 
Galliard  are  in  Horley's  *Ooaaort  LeMons* 
(1599) — the  Pavan  is  an  arrangemrnt  of  the 
1580  Pavan  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 
(No.  Inzv.) ;  a  dz-part  madrigal  is  in  the 
'Ghirlanda  di  madrigali'  (Phal^se,  Antwerp, 
1601),  and  two  more  in  the  '  Nt  rvi  d'  Orfeo* 
(Leyden,  1605).  A  dance  for  five  instruments 
is  in  the  flirt  part  of  Z.  Fttllsaek'e  'Awmt 
lesencr  Paduauen  und  Galliarden '  (Hamburg, 
1607),  and  three  motets  in  Books  II.  and 
III.  of  H  Herrerins's  'Hortalns  Musicalis' 
(Munich,  1609),  and  in  the  same  year  the 
1580  Pavana  (Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  No. 
IxxxT.)  was  printed  in  tablature  in  Thomas 
RoMnaon't  <New  Oitharsn  LsMooa'  (London, 
1609).  Abraham  Scbadaeus  also  reprinted  two 
of  Philiiis's  eight-part '  Cantiones  Sacrae '  in  his 
'  Promptuarium  Ifusicum'  (Strasburg,  1611). 
From  1605  tol610Salonion  deCauswas engineer 
to  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Archduchess 
Isabella  at  Brussels,  where  he  wss  suooeeded  in 
1 612  by  hie  aHiseant,  Gerard  Fhilippi,  who  may 
have  been  a  connection  of  the  oomposer's.  That 
he  was  well  known  to  de  Cans  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  curious  volume  of  mechanical 
devices  which  the  celebrated  engineer  poblished 
at  Frankfurt  in  1615,  under  the  title  of  '  Lea 
Baisons  des  Forces  Mouvantes '  contains  part  of 
a  Fantasia  by  Phili^w  (for  a  barrel-organ  turned 
by  water)  on  Alessandro  Striggio's  five-part 
madrigal  '  Chi  fara  fed'  al  ciel  * ;  the  original 
madrigal  appeared  at  Venice  in  1566  in  the 
second  book  of  aooUeotifln  Mikd  'D  Daridariok' 
and  PhiUpa's  eonpteto  Mtttng  b  to  he  found  in 
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«lM  nttwiUiMi  Virginal  Book  (priiitod  odition, 
1809,  i.  p.  312).    In  the  same  year  (1615)  de 

Cans  also  j)rint«d  in  hii  '  Institution  Har- 
momque '  somo  inatruiueutal  trios  by  Philips, 
'on  1m  natures  de  la  pnmi^re,  troisieame,  h 
oaqiiiesine  n^oio  sont  trea  bien  obeeruees'; 
thongh  the  comuottor's  name,  '  Pietri  Fillippi,' 
if  only  attoehod  to  tha  *TH0  da  la  Pmni^ 
ModV  ^  context  shom  that  all  three  are  by 
him,  Tn  ^<^2l  Thomas  Simpson  inserted  a  short 
luatrumeiitai  'aria  k  4  '  in  his  'Tatfel  Conoert,' 
pobliahad  at  Harnhmg,  and  in  1622  a  four-part 
Paduana  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  anony> 
mooa  'AmoenitatumMuaicalium  Uortulus,' pub- 
lished at  Leipsig.  Two  motets  by  Philips  for 
t^o  voiceo  with  baaao  continuo  are  in  the 
*  Promptuariom  Musicum  '  of  J.  Donfrid  (Stras- 
burg,  1622).  and  two  Christmaa  carols  in  the 
1629  odition  of  FOMtnBgo'i  'Landaa  Vesper 
tinaf  B.  Mariao  Virginia '  (Phal&se,  Antwerp). 
For  a  list  of  the  libraries  oontuning  MS.  oom- 
poaitions  by  Philips  refiannoe  muat  be  made  to 
Sitnor'a  (j^lUn- L^^aktm.  In  many  cases  the 
MSS.  are  only  copies  of  printed  works,  but  nt 
Kouigsberg  (MS.  1645,  No.  24)  an  ^reaenred 
fbar  parta  of  a  nan  tut  aiz  vdoea,  unfortoiiately 
wanting  the  tenor  and  sextus.  An  account  of 
some  instrumental  pieces  in  a  MS.  formerly  in 
the  Library  of  Count  zu  Lynar  at  Liibbenau 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Max  BoiiSert's  introduction 
to  Tol.  L  of  the  complete  works  of  Sweelinck 
add4,  p.  111).  It  ia  often  very  difficult  to 
diatiiigiiiah  the  MS.  oompodtiona  of  Peter 
riiilij»3  from  those  of  an  earlier  composer — 
Philip  van  Wilder — who  in  English  MSS. 
sometimes  appears  as  'Mr.  I'hilips.'  In  the 
lliat  volume  of  the  new  catalogue  of  tfia  MS. 
mnsir  in  the  British  Museum  the  two  composers 
are  indexed  together  as  'Philip  de  Wildroe,' 
owing  to  the  fiwt  that  a  nwtrioal  motat  or 
anthem,  '  Blessed  art  thou  that  fearest  God,' 
oocars  in  Add.  MSS.  30,480-4  as  by  '  Philip  dc 
Wildroe,'  in  Add.  MS.  22,697  as  by  '  Phillips, 
and  in  Myriell's  'Tristiae  Remedium'  it  ia 
ascribed  to  Peter  Philips.  The  two  first  MSS. 
were  dearly  written  early  in  the  xeign  of 
Eliiabeth»  aod  MyriaU'i  ooOaolfeii  ia  dated  1616, 
so  it  seems  probable  that  Myriell  found  the 
composition  with  the  name  of  '  Phillips '  at- 
tached and  attributed  it  to  Peter  Philips,  who 
waa  well  known  in  hia  day,  while  the  name  of 

Philip  van  Wilder  was  forgotten.  The  hitter  waa 
appointed  lutenist  to  Uenry  VIII.  as  far  back 
aa  15S8,  and  in  the  Inrentory  of  the  King's 
goods  (Uarl.  1419)  taken  aftar  his  death  he  is 
described  as  keeper  of  the  mnsirfil  instnimpnts 
at  Westminster:  in  1550  he  appears  as  a 
genfleman  of  the  PkiTf  Ohamber  to  Bdward 

Vl.,  comiTiissioned  to  collect  rhildri  i>  for  the 
Ghapel  BoyaL  His  identity  with  the  earlier 
'Mr.  Phimpa'  ia  established  by  a  MS.^  of 

TlM  vriter  I*  tDdabM  to  Mr.  O.  n  F.  Alkwtigkt  tor  kladlr 
4f»  :nsU*a»tartl«itotlMM0iilt<4nei. 


Baldwin'a  at  OhristOhvnh,  OxCMd,  in  whieh  is 

a  motet.  •  Aspice  Domine,'  by  •  Mr.  Philipa  of 
the  King's  pri%i  chamber.'  The  same  motet 
occurs,  ascribed  to  '  Phillips,'  with  the  data 
1568,  in  Sadler's  MS.  (BodL  Mus.  e.  1-6)  and 
also  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  31  :?^>0.  '  A  bo^jk 
of  In  nomines,  and  other  solfatnge  songea  of 
y.  tL  tU.  and  TliL  parts  for  voyoes  and  inatra- 
ments,'  which  contains  fifteen  other  pieces  ^ 
the  same  rom poser.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
conclude  that  these,  and  the  similar  luUi 
arrangements  in  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Muse 
(Sac.  Har.  Cat  No.  1964)  are  all  by  PhiUp 
van  W  ilder.  Music  by  him  was  printed  ia 
Antwerp  and  Fnia  oolleotioiia  of  1644,  1545^ 
1672,  and  1597,'  hut  th.  stylo  of  all  these  k 
earlier  than  that  of  Peter  Philips,  and  there 
can  be  but  small  doubt  that  nothing  by  the 
latter  oompoaar  dates  from  much  earlier  thsa 
the  Parana  of  1580  in  the  Fitzwnlliam  Virgirial 
iiook  described  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.  aa  '  the 
first  000  FUUm  nada.'  It  may  ba  mantiooed 
that  beaidaa  Philip  van  Wilder  a  Rater  Taa 
Wilder  was  appointed  miTistrf !  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  1519  ;  hia  name  is  found  among  the  Eoyai 
Morieiaaa  nntil  the  reign  of  Mary.    A  Bobstt 

Philip  ivn<5  jilso  n  pTipil  of  Cornysahe's  in  1514  ; 
he  was  a  singing- man  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  before  1550,  and  alao  a  gentleman 
of  Edward  VI.'a  Ohapal  Bojal«  but  ha  ia  not 
known  to  hare  oomjio<»ed  any  music. 

Like  his  oontemporary  Bull,  who  was  also  a 
refugee  at  Antwerp  in  the  early  17tii  eontury. 
Philips  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Sweehnck ;  an  arrangement  of  the  English 
composer's  early  Parana  (Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book,  i.  p.  343),  by  the  Dutch  oiganist  is 
printed  by  Dr.  Spiffprt  in  the  fihr;v(»-Tnpntion(  d 
volume,  aud  the  same  writer  (Qe»chichU  der 
KlawUrmmik  (1699),  L  pp.  86-88)  refota  te 
a  contemporary  record  of  Philipe's  opinion  that 
Sweelinck  was  the  cleverest  and  most  talente*! 
( '  constrijok ')  organist  of  his  time.  That  Phili{« 
himself  was  widely  appreciated  in  ha  day  is 
proved  by  the  nnniber  of  collectinna  in  whict 
works  by  him  appeared.  Although  hia  life 
waa  apant  abroad,  ha  waa  not  RngoltiBU  n 
England,  and  Peacham,  in  hia  OompUai  Gentle- 
man  (London,  1627),  says  of  him  :  *  N-r  must 
I  here  forget  our  rare  Countrey-man,  PeUr 
mUip$,  OrgKM  to  thalr  ^ttow'a  at  Braxak 
now  onf>  of  the  trreateat  Masters  of  MusicVe  tt 
Europe.  Uee  hath  sent  rs  oner  many  excellent 
Songs,  aa  well  JfoMi  aa  MadrtgaU  :  he  alfect- 
eth  altogether  the  Italian  veins. '  In  Velret 
Br*>ughers  picture  of  the  Five  Senses  (now  ia 
the  i^rado  at  Madrid)  an  open  music-book  on  a 
tpinot  reprodnoes  the  title-page  of  PlilUpa'a  aix- 
voicp  mndripals,  and  in  Ph.  Brasvur's  S-.-^'-^ 
iUuUrium  lianrionuz  Scriptorum  (Mods,  1637)^ 
the  Ibttowing  Tersea  on  him  apjtear : — 


*  Bm  aitaar**  SMnmWwvrtv.  Van  d«r  ^tnwUn  n«ij*rts7««  tN*l 
tbiri  m»y  h*T«  \mm  two  FhiUp  T*a  Wilder*,  on*  u>  Lb*  fimhir- 
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iouttfim  CkK9,  BoMKtoqM  eboro. 
Qui  vemt  tximloa  wmper  cotit  arte  canori. 

Sic  luelodia  aueturn  vocibus  iUe  Petrom. 
Edidit  hic  mciIb  P&jadisum  cantibiu  aptuiOf 
Et  modo  ucnitis  Mrvit  nblqoe  locis. 

Evfii  !<iirTi«»v  (who  knew  m  little  about 
Phil^MjaJs  U)  say  that  Soignies  was  in  Germany) 
^▼es  him  some  stinted  praise.  Commenting 
on  the  Fitzwilliam  Yiiginal  Book,  the  18th- 
century  historian  aajs  (iii.  86):  'The  first 
nigalMr  fugiie,  for  the  (ngan,  npon  one  labject 
iba,t  I  have  seen,  was  composed  by  Peter  Philips 
.  .  .  and  is  inwrted  in  the  Virginal  Jjook  .  .  . 
This  author  hut  m&uifested  considerable  abilities 
in  traating  a  linipla  snlijeet,  whieh  ha  has 
introduce!  v.o  less  than  thirty -nine  times: 
aimpld  i  in  augmentation  ;  and  in  diminution. 
T1i«  liannony  is  very  full,  bnt  the  modoktion 
being  chiefly  confined  to  fho  keynote,  and  its 
fifth.  i.H  «oTrK'\vh:it  ninnotonotis.and  the  divisions, 
in  accompiiiyiug  the  sutyect,  are  now  become 
too  oommoD  and  vnlgv  to  afford  pleamn^  or 
even  to  lie  heard  with  patience,  by  fastidious 
judges  of  modem  melody.'  In  estimating 
Philips's  position  among  Knglish  composers  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  his  whole  life  was 
passed  abroa'l  ITis  tuisii  exhibits  none  of  the 
charaotehstics  of  hi^  English  contemporaries ;  as 
Peneluun  ranarla,  it  is— -«t  loMt  in  hia  madrigals 
and  instrumental  works — entirely  in  'the  Italian 
veine.'  In  his  later  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  the  later  Netherlaud- 
idi  Sohool,  and  his  ffva'part  'Gkntiones  Sacrae' 
often  cmitfiiTi  j-asiiages  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Sweeiiuck.  {Aa  to  his  coi^ectural  influenoe  on 
IVeicobaldi,  tee  Yan  d«r  StnMtm't  MitrieiiM 
Nierlandais  en,  IttUu  (1882),  vol.  vi.)  After 
suffering  undt'serred  neglect  for  three  htindred 
years,  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  this 
•et  of  moleta  hy  the  performances  of  the  choir 
of  Westminster  Cathedral  under  Mr.  Terry, 
who  has  had  the  whole  set  lithographed  for 
modoni  hm.  Their  rerival  baa  been  one  of 
the  moit  Interesting  features  of  the  Cathedral 
services,  where  their  adminiMf  ">mbination  of 
melody  and  dignity  has  won  for  them  well- 
merited,  if  taidy  teoognltieii.  In  hit  later 
sacred  music  Philips  seems  to  a  certain  extent 
to  have  abandoned  the  polyphonic  style  of  his 
earlier  works  and  to  have  adopted  a  modified 
kind  of  homophony,  somewhat  reeembling  that 
of  Dering,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  Catholic 
Rnglinh  organist  settled  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  attention  reoently 
drawn  to  this  very  talented  composer  will  cause 
more  of  his  music  to  be  reprinted.  At  present, 
the  following  is  a  list  of  all  that  is  accessible  : — 

MADBIOAL& 

1.  Voi  Tolatc  eh-  <o  mttote  (4  vockL  BawkilM^  Mtmwp,  itt.  IMl 
a  Aotor  cba  moi  (4  voclL  la  w.  Bl  lain  (SImIv  Imm 
WalMr,  MM). 

a  piqiMiii  wisini n vp».>.  wLw.m.mfitatt'iaum- 

vOtta  fiaM^'  Bnlfkovf  a  Bbtai  mm! 

MOT  BT8. 

I.  O  pytoT  ytonw  (6  Toc).  (A.  B.  JawvU  *  *  Madrid'  <um1  MuUU 


a  ISoMin  pMitsvtvmtlvMjw  M.  w*&Bialn|#.  WUIIiMt 

4  A*«  V«nw.  ^ 

t.  At*  Efclna.    I  |B  Toe.!  In  a.  R.  Thtt^  •DowmM*  VoMT 

K  KftrtnA  cocU.   r     (l-arr  *  Co..  19044). 

a  V«U  CrmXAtr  (4  v^c  i    In  C.  T.  CUtty*!  '▲rondal  H/auia' 

(SMMreOft..  1806). 

INBTBUMKJiTAL. 
1.  A  aborUiiad  Tmitm  o(  Um  KkcUiiu  on  Btrindo'i  'Chi  fkn 
tvS'  »]  Hrl.'  nt  prlnUd  bjr  ».  d*  C«ui.    In  K.  Vm>  d«r 
BUMtm'i  Mutictftii  AtrrlartiUin  m  Italtr  (IKWJl,  p  60ft- 
X  Another  KitnUwik  uu  Uw  wnie  mibjfcl,  from  »  MH.  In  th» 
t'iit¥«Ndty  Llbru7  «t  Utf     Ia  A.  K.    KitUr*  Zur 
GciCkietum  <U*  OrotitpUU  UHMl.  >!■  61. 
HtaMMB  ttmm  ta&a  niBvilUun  Vtaglwa  Bm*  [imu 

W.  B.  8. 

PHILLIPPS,  Adelaide,  a  contralto  singer, 
counted  as  American,  though  born  in  England 
at  Stratford -on- Avon,  in  1833.  Her  father 
was  a  diemist  and  druggist,  and  her  mother, 
who  was  of  Welsh  Viith,  wns  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  going  first  to  Gk&ada,  and  then  to  Boa* 
ton,  Mass.  Adelaide  was  early  instructed  in 
dancing  by  her  mother,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1842, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  as  an  *infs]it  prodigy.* 
Oil  Si  j  t.  25,  1843,  .she  hv):nr.  an  engagement 
at  the  iioston  Museum  ;  she  remained  at  this 
house  eight  years,  playing  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  beaidn  dancings  tkm  or  witii  one  or 
both  of  two  brothers.  Occasional  trips  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  taken  at  this 
period.  Her  voesi  gifts  soon  attraeted  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs,  and  in  1850  she  wsa 
introduced  to  Jenny  Lind,  then  on  a  pro- 
fesoionsl  tonr  in  America.  The  great  singer 
advised'  the  yonng  aotress  to  give  herself  up 
to  the  study  of  music,  a  siih<»rription  list  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  her  train- 
ing, sad  die  was  sent  to  Mannel  Garcia  in 
London.  She  had  before  this  received  some 
instruction  in  music  at  home  from  Mme. 
Amoult,  and  Thomaa  Comer.  On  Dec.  17, 
1854,  shs  made  a  d^but  at  the  Tiatro  Carcano, 
Milan,  fi'<  Kn^ina.  In  August  1855  she  re- 
turned to  iiostou,  and  in  October  appeared  at 
a  coooert  in  the  If  naio  HslL  8he  was  then  en- 
gaged for  a  series  of  operas  of  the  English  ballad 
school — 'The  Duenna,'  'The  Devil's  Bridge,' 
and  'The  Cabinet '  —  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Her  American  d^but  in  Italian  oftera  was  at 
the  Acadt  niy  of  Music,  New  York,  March  17, 
1860,  as  Azucena  in  'U  Trovatore.'  Ucr 
raooess  seenred  for  her  an  engagement  for 
five  seasons.  She  went  first  to  Havana,  and 
subsequently  to  Paris  (where  she  sang  Azucena 
at  Les  Italieus  in  Oct  1861),  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, and  through  Hungary  and  Holland.  Her 
r.-jM  rtrrv  ff  TTij  r!<^.  rl  all  the  contrnlto  jmrts  in 
the  stock  Italian  operas.  In  1879  she  became 
identified  with  the  Boeton  Ideal  Opera  Oom(>any, 
devoted  to  the  presentotion  of  operettas.  She 
appeared  with  this  company  for  the  last  time 
in  Boston,  on  the  Museum  stage,  where  her 
early'  trinmpha  had  been  woo,  on  Not.  S0» 
1880.   Her  lest  appcanuMse  on  sny  etsge  was 
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at  (Mndnnati  in  Dec  1881.  Miss  FhiUipi^ 
«as  ft  nnivinml  Ikvomite  with  Am«rio«ii 

Midiences  as  a  concert  and  omtnrio  singer. 
ftom  Dm.  81,  1860,  when  she  aang  in  the 
•^Heniyi,'  to  Nor.  94,  1878,  dM  took 
put  in  Toidi's  Requiem,  she  was  a  frequent 

and  a  welonni«  cnntrilmtor  to  the  concerts  of 
the  Handtii  aud  Haydn  Society  in  Boston. 
In  Sept  188S,  the  elate  of  her  healtii  induced 
her  to  ^0  tn  Carl^Var^,  ■w-lio'-n  sho  died  on  Oct. 
3,  1682.  Her  romaioa  were  carried  to  Bceton, 
■ad  eubeequently  buried  at  Kanhfield,  Massa* 
ohnifltti,  when  the  family  liad  long  liTed  on 
a  fine  estate  purchased  hj  Adelaide.  She 
left  a  sister,  Mathilde,  also  a  contralto  of  ez- 
eellent  rspntation  in  Amerioa,  and  tiiTeehrothen. 
Brothers  and  sister  were  alike  inr?rht-  d  to 
Adelaide  for  their  education  and  start  in  life. 
Her  life  was  one  of  constant  and  hard  labour, 
the  eare  of  a  leige  family  having  early  in  life 
been  thrown  upon  her,  bat  iho  was  always 
patient  and  cheerfuL  r.  H.  J. 

PHILLIPS,  AKTRvm,  MnkB.,  bom  1608, 
became  in  1622  a  clerk  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
Dec.  1,  1638.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Nicol- 
eon  in  1689  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of 
Magdalen  ColVrro,  Oxford,  and  Frafessor  of 
Music  in  the  Unirersitj,  and  graduated  Maa.B. 
July  0,  1840.  Some  tfane  aftenraidi  ho 
quitted  the  English  Church  for  that  of  Rome, 
and  attended  ()iinnn  Henrietta  Maria  to  FrftTir*e 
as  her  orgamst.  Keturuing  to  Kngland  ho 
entered  the  eenrioe  of  a  Roman  Oatbolic  gentle- 
man of  Hartinj^  in  Ru<!5P?c,  named  Car}dl,  as 
eteward.  He  composed  musio  in  eeveral  parts 
for  *The  Beqniem,  or,  Liberty  of  an  imprlMmed 
Royalist,'  1641,  and  a  poem  by  Dr.  Pierce, 
entitled  'The  Resurrection,'  1649.  [A  'fancy 
on  a  ground'  ii  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
20,088.]  He  deeorlbea  himself  in  the  rabeorip* 
tion  hook  as  snn  nf  "William  Phillips  of  "Win- 
chester, gentleman.  £He  died  March  27, 
1695.]  W.  B.  H. 

PH ILLIPS,  Ewm,  bom  in  Brietol,  Aogiut 
13,  1801,  was  the  son  of  a  country  actor  and 
manager,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in 
pabUo  ae  a  ebging-boy  at  the  Hamate  Theatre 
about  1807.  He  afterwards  cimn  to  London 
and  sang  in  the  chorus  at  Drury  Lane  aud 
elsewhere.  On  the  settlement  of  his  voice  as 
a  baritone  he  placed  hiineelf  luder  the  tuition 
of  Broadhnrst,  and  was  engaged  in  the  chorus 
at  the  ^wgHah  Opera -House,  and  to  sing  in 
^eee  ot  tMa  dhmen.  Ho  next  had  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  sang  in  '  Messiah ' 
with  success.  Returning  to  London  ho  studied 
under  Sir  George  Smart  and  appeared  in  the 
Lenten  oratotloe  at  the  theatres.  In  1894  he 
■WTL'^  f"npn2^?»d  at  f'nvpnt  CJarden.  and  nppf>3red 
aa  Artabanee  in  Arne's  '  Artazerxes,'  but  made 
little  mark.  In  the  atinimer  of  the  eame  year 
ha  aeng  the  nnate  of  Oa^ar  on  tiie  prodnotion 


of  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  with  great  effect.  He  then 
made  progrees,  wae  engaged  at  the  provincial 
feitiv.af'i,  and  in  1825  appointed  principal  biss 
at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  and  from  that 
time  ftllad  the  firat  plaoe  at  the  thantra  and 
in  tlie  ooiioert*room.  He  wat  abo  *  iDamlMr 
of  the  choir  at  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian 
Embassy.  About  184S  he  gave  up  his  theatri- 
oal  engagamente  and  atarted  a  aeriaa  of  'tabb 
entertainnientfl/  which,  notwithstanding  their 
ill  auooess,  he  j>eniisted  in  giving,  at  intervals, 
nntil  he  qnittc^i  publie  life.  In  Angoat  1844 
he  went  to  Amerioat  and  remained  there,  giv- 
ing hii  entertainments  in  various  places,  for 
nearly  a  year.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
Iband  that  hie  place  had  been  filled  np  by 
others,  and  it  was  some  months  bef  rt  he  r>'- 
gained  hia  position.  On  Feb.  25,  1S63  (his 
powers  having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane) 
he  gave  a  brewell  concert  and  retired.  He 
then  became  a  teacher  of  "lincing,  at  first  at 
Birmingham,  and  afterwards  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  He  died  at  Dalatoo,  Hot.  8,  1878. 
lie  composed  several  songs,  etc.,  ami  wsa 
author  of  Tfu  True  E  tt^oymenl  of  Angling  ^  1843, 
and  Musical  and  Fersonal  RecoUedumt  during 
half  a  century,  1884.  Philipo  Was  heard  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  songs  of  Handel 
and  Puroell,  and  the  oratorio  aonga  of  Haydn, 
Mendelaaohn,  and  Spohr.  On  the  alage  ho  laaa 
most  sucoesafnl  in  ballads.  In  the  oomio 
operas  of  Mozart  and  R?tTii?i  he  £uled  to  create 
any  impres.sion.  w.  h.  a, 

PHILLIPS,  John  and  Sarah,  mnaie  en- 
gravers, during  the  mid  ileof  the  18th  century. 
Hawkins  aaya  of  them:  'Bat  the  last  and 
greateat  inprovar  of  the  art  of  afeamping  mnaia 
in  England  «aa  one  Phillips,  a  Welchman,  who 
might  be  said  to  have  stolen  it  from  one 
Fortier,  a  Frenchman  and  a  watchmaker,  who 
atampad  aooieof  the  parts  of  Martini's  first  opera, 
of  concertos,  and  a  few  othor  thin<:;s.  This  man 
Phillips,  by  repeated  essays,  arrived  at  the 
method  of  making  types  [punches]  of  all  ^ 
ohazaotersused  in  music ;  with  these  he  atampad 

music  on  pewter  platea,  and  taught  the  whole 
art  to  his  wife,  and  son.  In  other  respects  he 
improved  the  praetioe  of  ataraping  to  ao  gnat  a 

,-],-.rrt-f,p  t]i:it  Tiiusio  h  scarce  .mywhere  so  well 
printed  as  in  England'  {History,  p.  S02,  Novalio's 
ed.).  Thia  latter  atatement  is  quite  true,  for 
music  bearing Phillipa'a name  or  tliat  of  his  wife's 
i^  excellent  to  a  degree.  The  Philli]i8  pair  ke[4 
a  musio  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Court,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  about  1760-80,  and  wotlced  moA  Ibr 
composers  who  published  their  own  compoi- 
tions  ;  among  these  were  Geminiani  (*  Art  of 
playing  the  Violin,'  1751)  ;  Dr.  Ame  ('Thomss 
and  Sally,'  1761);  Dunn  ('Six  English  Songs'); 
Edward  Miller  (several  oollections  nf  rc  ); 
Warren's  ('  Collection  of  Catches  and  Glees,' 

^ ^rSriTrgtht  Hff^ ^  both  hia 
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name  uid  that  of  hia  wife  appear  attached  to 
mamOf  bat  Phinips  having  died,  probably  about 
1766-68,  his  wifa  alone,  shortly  after  thia  date, 
i<^  fonnd  having  a  music  shop  in  Bedford  Court 
and  still  staiiiping  musio  plates.  r,  X. 

PHILLIPS,  William  Lovku.,  bom  at 

Bristol,  Dec.  26,  1S16  ;  :\t  an  early  age  entered 
the  cathedral  choir  ol  that  city,  and  subsequently 
pmoedod  to  London,  whora  lie  sang  as  Hufeer 
PluOips,  the  beanty  of  his  voice  attracting 
the  approbation  of  Miss  Stephens,  aft^n^-ards 
Countess  of  Essex.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Aoademy  of  Uiuio»  wbora  bo  ivia  a  pupil  of 
Cipriani  Potter,  and  class-fellow  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  aad  eventually  became  Professor  of 
Compoeitioii  at  that  institution.  From  Robert 
Undley  ho  took  lOMOns  on  the  violoncello,  and 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  orcheatras  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Antient  Concerts,  Her  Mi^esty  'a, 
the  Saerad  Hormoiiio  Sodoty,  eta,,  beoldea  being 
regularly  en  fringed  at  all  the  great  Musical  Festi- 
raU.  He  was  at  different  times  musical  director 
of  the  Olympic  and  Princess's  Theatres,  com- 
posing the  mnsio  for  a  variety  of  dramas.  For 
many  years  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  St. 
Katherine's  Church,  Regent's  Park,  and  at  one 
time  eondveted  a  eerieo  of  oonoerts  at  SI  Martiii'i 
Hall.  [Mu.sic  to  the  farce  of  '  Borrowing  a  Hus- 
band '  was  j)erformed  in  1844.]  In  addition  to 
numerous  songs  he  composed  a  Symphony  in  F 
minor,  which  was  performed  with  gi'eat  success 
at  the  conrrrts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
mad  of  the  ^iety  of  British  Musicians.  Prior 
to  his  Ihtal  fflnen  ho  ipm  ongoged  on  an  opera 
founded  on  a  Rosicrucian  story,  and  a  cantata 
on  a  Welsh  subject.  He  also  attained  t'n'at 
proficiency  on  the  pianoforte,  playing  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died 
March  1 9,  U60,  Mid  WM boriod  at  tho Highgate 
cemetery.  o. 

PHILP,  SLUuntTB,  bom  1827  at  Pdmonth, 
educated  at  Bristol  under  the  care  of  Mary 
Carpenter.  w&.s  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia, 
and  received  instniction  in  harmony  and  com- 
position  from  Hiller  at  the  last-named  place. 
Sbo  nftcrwr.irrla  devoted  herself  to  teaching 
sin^g  and  oomposition.  Her  first  works  were 
pnblidisd  in  1865,  and  oomnind  a  Ballad, 
'  Tell  me,  the  nunnsr  stars,'  wofda  by  Bdwin 
Arnold  ;  al.so  six  songs  fmni  Longfellow,  etc. 
A  great  number  of  her  baUaUa  became  widely 
popular.  Wd  Philp  waa  alao  tho  anthor  of 
If>w  to  sing  an  English  Ballad,  Sho  died  in 
London,  Nov.  26,  1886.  A.  c. 

PHILTRE,  LE.  Opera  in  two  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Academic  Royale,  June  20,  1831  ;  arrl  in 
English — 'The  Love  Spell' — at  the  Olympic, 
London,  Oct  27  of  the  same  year.  The  anbject 
is  the  same  as  that  nf  the  '  Elisire  d'amore '  of 
Donizetti  It  ke]it  the  Paris  stage  almost 
without  interruption  till  Jan.  8,  1862,  during 
whioii  paiiod  it  wia  played  242  tlmea»  o. 


PHINOT  (FiKOTl  DoMiNicus,  a  French 
composer  of  the         contanr,  of  whoa*  life 

absolutely  nothing  is  kMnm,  bat  who  has  left 

enough  good  work  behind  him  to  warrant  him 
considerable  respect  for  hia  attainments  as  a 
musician.  It  ia  inftrred  that  he  waa  a  native 
of  or  otherwise  rnnnccted  with  Lyons,  from  tho 
fact  that  the  volumes  containing  his  own  works 
only  were  fttst  published  tiiere.  Thess  are  two 
Books  of  Motataa  5-8  (Lyons,  1 5 4  7  4  8),  and  two 
Books  of  Chansons  a  4  (Lyons,  1548).  A  mass 
of  his  a  4,  '  8i  bona  suscepimus,'  was  published 
sspamtely  at  Pkria  ia  1567,  and  a  book  of 
Psalms  and  Magnificats  o  4  at  Venice,  1555. 
He  is  lai|{ely  represented  in  the  Kuremberg  and 
olhsr  importMit  ooUeetions  of  the  time  fh)m 
1538  oninurd.  Fromtiie  'Thesaurus  Mnsirus'  of 
1564  CoTnnif>r  has  reprinted  in  his  '  CoUectio 
Musiooruu  Batavorum,'  torn,  viii.,  ix.,  the 
Lamentation  '  Indplt  Omtio,'  alao  three  moteta 
'  San  eta  Trinitas,'  'Jam  non  dicani,'  'Tan  to 
tempore  nobiscum,'  all  a  8,  ezoellcnt  works, 
written  in  the  Venetian  fashion  for  two  choirs 
an^wi'rint.';  i>ne  aiiotlier.  J.  u.  m. 

PHIISON,  Thomas  Lamb,  D.Sc,  F.C.8., 
a  prominent  amateur  violinist  and  musical 
litMratenr,  bom  near  Knninghani,  May  5, 
1833,  has  contributed  some  interesting  volumes 
to  the  literature  of  Munic  and  the  Violin.  His 
father,  Samuel  Ryland  I'hipeon — who  interested 
himself  in  the  adoption  of  asveral  scientific 
innovations — resided  for  some  years  in  Hrussels, 
and  it  waa  at  the  University  there,  that  Dr. 
Phi}i8on  obtained  hia  Dootor*s  degree  in  Sdeneo 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Although  engaged 
in  .scientific  labour  for  over  forty  years,  Dr. 
i'hi]>son  has  occupied  hia  leisure  in  the  earnest 
study  of  moaio,  and  has  foond  time  to  attain  a 
proficiency  as  a  violin  virhio'^o  spldnm  nttnined 
by  amateurs.  Thia  talent  he  has  devoted  to 
the  oanaa  of  difliilj  fbr  nearly  half  a  oentmy. 
His  pnhliahad  irorks  (other  than  scientific 
treatises)  comprise  ;  Bif^grajihies  of  Celebrated 
Fioiinisis ;  Bellini  atid  the  Opera  of  'La  Sm* 
nambuia ' ;  Coi^ettimu  ^  a  KiolMtt ;  Fbies 
<md  Violin,  and  two  pamphlets  entitled  Guidn 
Papini  and  Musical  Sottnds  produced  by  Carbon. 
—  (0.  J.  Boiiverie,  SeUntific  and  LUerarif 
works  of  Dr.  P.;  The  Strad,  May  1908;  ^ 
fjrnphie  d  Didumnairf  dfs  LUt^ratrnrs ef  Savanls 
Fran^ui  Conlemporaina ;  Wymau,  £ioffraphical 
Die.)  I.  U'A. 

PHRASK  is  one  of  the  sninllrit  itpnis  in  tho 
divisions  which  distinguish  the  form  of  a  musical 
woilc.  Where  then  are  distinct  portions  marked 
off  by  closes  like  full  st^ps,  and  half  closes  like 
stops  of  less  emphasia  (as  often  happen*?  iti  Airs, 
Tunes,  Themes,  etc.),  the  complete  divisions  are 
generally  called  perMa,  and  ^  leawr  dtvisiona 
phrases.  The  won!  is  not  and  can  hardly  be 
used  with  much  exactneas  and  unifonnity,  for 
sometimes  a  phrase  may  be  all,  as  it  were,  oou- 
taiaad  in  ana  bnath,  aad  aonotimea  anboidinata 
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diTiilom  may  be  Tery  dearly  matked.  See 

Phrasiho.  c.  h.  h.  r. 

PHRASING.  A  musical  composition,  as  has 
just  been  said,  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sections 
of  tariooa  kngtha,  called  phrasfs,  each  more  or 
lees  complete  in  itself  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  inter- 
dependence of  these  phrases,  and  upon  their 
oonneotion  witii  each  other,  that  tiie  intelligi- 
bility of  music  depends.  The  phrases  are 
analogoua  to  the  sentences  of  a  liteiaiy  oom> 
position. 

The  relationship  of  the  different  phiasee  to 

each  other  and  to  tho  whole  work  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  subject,  but  may  be  studied  in 
the  article  Fonit ;  what  we  have  at  present  to 
do  with  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  phrasee 
in  performance,  that  they  may  be  presented  to 
the  listener  in  au  intelligible  and  attractive  form. 
The  process  by  which  thie  is  accomplished  is 
called  Phrasing,  and  is  perha^>s  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  various  elements  whioh  go  to  make 
a  good  end  artletie  rraderiog  of  a  mnsicel  oom- 
poeition.  Rousseau  {Dictionnairc  de  Musique) 
says  of  it,  '  The  sinf:^er  who  feels  what  he  sings, 
and  duly  marks  the  phrases  and  accents,  is  a 
man  of  tasta'  Bat  ho  who  can  only  give  the 
Taluos  and  intervals  of  the  notes  without  the 
•enee  of  the  phrases,  however  accurate  he  may 
be,  is  a  mere  machine. 

Jnst  as  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  literary 
com|X)Hition  depends  chiefly  ujton  two  things, 
accentuation  and  punctuation,  so  does  musical 
phrasing  depend  on  the  relative  etrength  of  the 
sounds,  and  upon  their  connection  with  or 
separation  from  each  other.  It  is  this  close 
relationship  of  language  to  music  which  makes 
their  union  in  vocal  music  poiiible  and  appro- 
priate, and  accordingly  when  music  is  al!ie<l  to 
words  it  is  necessary  that  the  musical  accents 
ehonld  ooineide  vrith  thoee  of  the  text,  while  the 
separation  of  the  various  phrases  agrees  with 
the  division  of  the  text  into  8e{>arate  lines  or 
sentences.  In  instrumental  music,  although 
the  same  principles  underlie  its  construction, 
there  is  no  such  definite  guide  a«  tliat  nfTonletl 
by  the  sense  of  the  words  in  a  song,  and  the 
l^^aaing  must  therefore  be  the  reealt  of  a  just 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  performer  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  music,  and  of  the  obHorvance 
of  oertain  marks  by  which  phrasing  is  indicated. 

If  we  now  confer  more  closely  the  oanses 
and  consequences  of  a  variety  in  the  strength 
of  the  notes  of  a  phrase,  we  notice  in  the  hrst 
pUoe  the  neceeaity  fivr  an  accent  on  the  lint  note 
of  every  bar,  and,  in  oertain  rhythms,  on  other 
parts  of  tlie  bar  also.  These  regularly  recurring 
accents,  though  au  important  part  of  phrasing, 
need  not  bo  dwelt  on  hms,  ae  they  have  already 
been  filUy  tre.itrd  in  the  article  ACCENT  ;  but 
there  are  oertain  irregular  forms  of  accent  occa- 
rionally  reqnired  by  the  phrasing,  whuh  it  is 
neceeeaiy  to  notice. 

In  sapid  piigci,  when  there  eie  ouiiy  notw 


I  in  a  bar,  it  la  often  aeoeeniy  to  Introdnee  men 

accents  than  the  ordinary  rhythm  requires,  and 
the  number  and  frequency  of  the  accents  will 
dei>end  u{K>n  the  number  of  changes  of  harmony 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded.  Thna  in 
the  first  bar  of  the  following  example,  each 
couple  of  notes,  after  the  tirst  four,  represeate  a 
new  hannony,  and  the  bar  will  coneeqnently 
require  seven  accents,  while  the  next  two  bars 
will  receive  the  ordinary  rhythmic  accent  on  the 
Grst  note  of  each  group  ;  and  in  the  fourth  bar, 
since  the  harmony  doeo  not  change,  two  aooenta 
will  suffice.  In  the  example  the  plaoaof  the 
accents  is  shown  by  the  asterisks. 


L  Ml'ller,  Caprice,  Op.  29,  No.  4. 


Sometimee  these  extra  aooenta  have  the  effect 
of  appearing  to  alter  or  add  to  the  harmoniae 

uj^on  which  the  i>assage  is  founded,  as  in  Ex.  2, 
where  the  additional  accents  demanded  by  the 
coTiiiioser''B  method  of  writing  in  groups  of  two 
notes  instead  of  four,  seem  to  indicate  an  alter- 
nation  of  the  tonic  and  subdominant  harmonies 
of  C  minor,  whereas  if  the  passage  were  played 
aa  in  Ex.  8  the  effect  would  be  tiiat  of  a  rinigle 
C  minor  hannony. 


I.  ScHUMAVK,  '  In  dor  Naoht' 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  phrasing  requires  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  regular  accents.  This  occurs  in  quick  mov^ 
mcnts,  when  owing  to  the  introdiirtion  of  a 
melody  written  in  notes  of  great  length,  two  or 
even  four  of  the  actual  written  bare  oombine^ 
and  appear  to  the  listener  to  form  a  single  bar. 
This  is  the  case  in  Ex.  4,  the  effect  of  which  is 
precisely  that  of  such  a  bar  as  Ex.  5,  and  the 
whole  phraee  of  fonr  bare  will  only  require  two 
accents,  falling  U{>on  places  correspoiiding  to 
the  first  and  third  beats  of  Ex.  5.  In  the 
movement  quoted  the  effect  of  the  long  bare 
remains  in  force  during  no  less  than  forty-four  of 
the  actual  written  ban,  the  original  8-4  riijthm 
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4.  BEgTHovEN.  3oiMrta»  Op>  28. 

AUtyro.  ~* 


As  a  rule,  the  aooent  of  a  passage  follows  the 
grouping,  the  first  note  of  each  group  receiving 
tiieoooent;  whenever,  therefon^  the  grouping  of 

a  passage  cotisistin^L;  of  notps  of  pqnal  length 
varies,  the  number  ol  acoenU  iu  the  bar  must 
vary  alio.  TlktM  in  Sx.  6  tiw  flnt  bar  wQl 
contain  four  aooiiitiy  whflo  tka  fhiid  nqidns 
bttt  two. 


&  Bksthovxn,  Sonata,  Opt  14)  Na  2, 


Tlio  dgna  which  govorn  the  oonnflefcion  or 

disconnection  of  the  smmHs  are  the  dash  (*)  or 
dot  (•),  and  the  curved  line  indicating  l^ato. 
Tbo  ordiBon  iMe  of  thwt  tigoo  boo  obwi^ 
doocribed  [DABH,  IdOATO],  ond  tJio  due  observ- 
ance of  them  constitsites  a  most  essential  part 
of  phrasing,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  curved 
line  io  vmd  to  denote  an  effoot  of  peooUar  im* 
portance,  (tailed  the  Slur. 

When  two  notes  of  equal  length  in  quick  or 
moderately  quick  tempo  are  joined  together  by 
a  curved  line  thoj  are  said  to  be  slurred,  and  in 
playing  them  a  considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the 
first  of  the  two,  while  the  second  is  not  only 
ip«ak«r»  Imt  it  mad*  ibortar  tfaaii  it  ia  written, 
M  thoni^  lirilowad  bj  •  reat 


7.  Hatok, 

Writttn. 


Plnytd. 


Tho  inlo  that  iha  fint  of  fba  alnmd  notea 

receives  tho  accent  holds  good  even  when  it  is 
in  an  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  (Ex.  8).  In 
such  a  case  the  slur  causes  a  very  effective 
dinplacamant  of  aooant. 

a.  BnBTBOVSN,  Concerto  in  0  minor, 

WritUn.  ^  


Groups  nf  two  notes  nf  vrhich  the  second  is 
the  shorter  may  also  be  slumd  in  the  same  way 
(Ex.  0),  but  when  tho  asoond  is  tiie  longer  note 
it  must  be  but  slightly  oortailed,  though  still 
perceptibly,  and  there  it  DO  diapiacemant  of 
accent  (Jsix.  10). 

a.  Haydn,  Sonata. 


10.  M£NDKuuoaN,  Pnato 


The  slur  is  often  used  in  combination  with 
alaoeato  notea  in  the  aanie  group  (Ex.  11). 
When  this  is  the  case  the  second  of  the  two 

slurred  notes  must  he  plsyfd  botli  weaker  Mid 
shorter  than  the  uolc^  marked  staicato. 

IL  B££1'UUV£N,  Concerto  in  G. 
Writtm. 


When  the  enrved  line  to  drawn  over  two  noto^. 

of  considerable  length,  or  in  slow  tempo,  itil 

not  a  slur,  but  merely  a  sipji  of  Icpito  (Kx.  T2), 
and  tiie  same  it  it  covers  a  group  oi  liircu  or 

mora  notea  (Bx.  1 3).  In  theae  oaaea  tiiere  ia 
no  cortailment  of  the  last  note. 

IL  Bbi[THi>vsm»  Horn  Sonata,  Opi.  17. 


l&  MoSABT,  Hondo  in  F. 


But  if  the  cnrved  line  is  so  extended  as  to 
include  and  end  upon  au  accented  note,  then 
an  effect  analogoua  to  tho  alnr  ia  intended,  and 
the  last  of  the  notes  so  covered  must  lx>  shortened 
(£x.  li).   A  aimilar  effect  is  aleo  Bometimea 

2  z 
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indioated  hf  mying  the  grouping  of  tiM  notes, 

so  that  the  groups  rlo  not  agre«  with  fliixlijtlixiiio 
diridou  of  the  bar  (Ex.  16). 

14  Schumann,  Iluniorcsken. 


15.  ScHiTMAKN,  Toocata. 


The  great  ralue  of  definite  and  characteristic 
plmsing  is  perhaps  nowlMre  ao  ttriUiiglf  mani- 
fested as  in  the  performance  of  music  containing 
imitation.  In  all  suoh  music  the  leading  part 
mnit  oMitun  Mine  narked  and  eaaily  reooguis- 
able  effect,  either  of  tariety  of  force,  as  in  Ex. 
16,  or  of  connection  and  disconnection,  as  in 
£x.  1 7,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  repetition  of 
•noh  eharaeteristio  effects  in  the  answering  part 
or  part"?  that  the  imitation  is  rendered  intelli- 
gible, or  even  perceptible,  to  the  ordinary  listener. 

Hatdn,  Sonata. 


— H 

IS 

IT.  MOfABT,  Oigue. 

I  !_ 


The  foregoing  artide  deals  oalj  widi  the  art 

of  phrasing  on  the  pianoforte,  and  it  is  in  some 
ways  more  important  to  phrase  carefully  on 
keyed  inatmments  than  on  any  others.  For  on 
key^  inatmments  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
the  harp  and  instruments  of  percussion,  is  it 
possible  to  produce  a  long,  meaningless  seriea 
of  aottnds  wifhoat  any  arttenlation,  or  diiriaion 
into  rationally  balanced  sections.  On  the  bowed 
instruments,  as  on  the  human  voice  and  on  all 
kinds  of  instmments  blown  with  the  breath, 
the  kogOk  of  the  bow  and  the  capacity  of  the 
hnman  lungs  necessitate  some  kind  of  division 
into*  phrases';  and  the  art  of  phrasing  on  these 


is  generally  spoken  of  aa  if  a  ] 

synonymous  with  the  nmwy  of  notes  to  be 
played  with  one  bow,  or  sung  with  one  breath. 
The  skill  which  average  performers  on  the  violin 
attain  in  the  direction  of  disguising  the  interval 
between  the  up-and-down  strokes  of  the  hom 
leads  some  performers  to  disregard  phrasing 
in  passagea  likmt  It  ii  not  tpedrity  nMifca^ 
sooh  as  this 


which  woold  often  be  plagfed 


by  careless  players,  if  their  attention  were  not 
d  ra  wn  to  the  real  balance  of  the  phrases  by  meaus 
of  slnia,  ete.  The  Tooal  phiaae  nearly,  bot  not 
quite  always,  is  identical  with  the  number  of 
notes  to  be  sung  in  one  breath  ;  the  most  pro- 
minent exception  is  when  in  leading  back  into 
the  opening  phrase  of  a  melody,  the  singer 
chooses  to  include  the  first  few  notes  of  that 
opening  phrase  in  the  same  breath  as  the  pass- 
age in  whibh  the  retnm  is  made,  and  than  to 
break  the  natural  phrase  in  the  middle,  by  bnath> 
ing  in  an  unusual  place.  A  good  example  is 
the  following,  from  Campra's  song  '  Chaxmant 
PapOlon,'  aa  edited  bj  Wokeriin :~ 

y       ^  r  


PHRYGIAN  MODE  (Lat  Afodu*  Phry^m ; 
Modus  myUicut),  The  Third  of  the  Kcclesiasticsl 
Modes.     [See  MODBB,  TBI  l00LB8IAflTIOAX..l 

The  Final  of  the  Phrygian  Mode  is  £.  Ita 
range  extends  upwards,  in  the  Authentic  form, 
from  that  note  to  the  octave  above  ;  and  eemi- 
tonea  ocoar  between  ita  fliat  and  aeeond,  and 
fifth  and  sixth  degrees.  Tt-s  Dominant  is  C  (B, 
the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  being  inadmissibk. 
on  aooonnt  of  ita  fiilae  relation  with  F).  Its 
Mediant  is  O  ;  and  its  Participant  A,  for  which 
note  B  is  sometimes  substituted.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  D  (the  note  below  the  Final), 
and  F ;  and  ito  Abeolnto  Initlala,  E,  F,  CmmI, 
more  rarely,  0.  Ite  principal 
shown  in  the  subjoined  examjjle  : — 

Msd.  Part.  Part.  Dora. 


In  its  Plsgal,  or  Hypophrygian  form  (Medi 
IV,  ModuM  Hypophrygius  or  Jldrmnninus)  iti 
range  lies  a  fourth  lower,  extending  from  B  to  th« 
octave  above.  In  this  form,  the  semitones  lis 
between  thefiiatandaseond,  andtiho  fiasnthand 
fifth  degrees.  The  Dominant  of  the  Hypophiy- 
gian  Mode  is  A.    Ita  Mediant  ia  Q,  and 
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Participftnt  C,  for  which  note  F  is  sometimes 
•alMtitated.  Its  Conceded  ModuUUoiu  are  D 
aiidB(fliel<nra«tnotoof  th«iBod0).  ItaFiiMl, 

like  that  of  the  Authentic  forni,  in  E.  The 
geoeral  conformation  of  the  mode  is  showa  in 
the  eubjoined  example. 


It  will  bo  nlidorvpfl  that  the  compass  and 
intervals  of  thiH  mode  correspond  exactly  with 
tiUMeoftiMT»j«otedLoarian ;  yet  Hypophrygiaa 
melodies  hare  always  been  considered  perfectly 
lawful.  The  reason  is,  tlmt  the  T,fK;rian  Mode, 
being  Authentic,  is  subject  to  the  Harmonic 
VirMan,  whkth  prodnoet  a  QuintafeUaa  between 
B  and  F,  and  a  Tritonus  between  F  and  B  ; 
whereas,  the  Uypopiuygian  Mode,  being  Flagal, 
is  subject  to  the  Anvbnwtlofl  Dhriiiini,  and 
whibits  a  |>erfect  fourth,  between  B  and  E,  and 
a  perfect  fifth,  batwMb  B  and  B.    [8m  tmU, 

The  aadent  F1ain«aong  melody  of  'T»  Doom 

Laudanius '  is  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian  Modp  ; 
that  ib  to  say,  it  extends  through  the  entire 
compass  of  the  Authentio  and  Plagal  fonnt, 
united  ;  and,  as  it  brings  <mt  the  peculiar  char* 
acteristips  of  tin;  nir>dp  very  strongly,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  example  of  its  use.  ^Among 
modeni  fmSuiOM  9t  the  employment  of  tfaii 
rather  unusual  mode  may  be  mentioned  Stan- 
ford*!?  'There's  a  Iwwer  of  roses,*  and  Weingart- 
ner  s  '  Wie  glauzt  der  helle  Moiid.'  Abundant 
instances  of  folk-songs  of  different  nations  are  to 
be  found  in  thie  M  in  the  net  of  the  ancient 
modes.]  w.  s.  r. 

PHT8SAB1COVI0A.  A  tittle  teed  organ 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1818  by  Anton  Hackel, 
who  intended  it  to  be  placed  under  the  keyWrd 
of  the  piano,  to  sustain  the  melody.  It  waa  in- 
ereeeed  in  eln  end  importance,  and  yarions 
imprnvements  at  lenpth  drvnloped  into  the 
Harmonium.  The  name  is  used  in  Germany  for 
n  f^*reed  stop  in  the  oigan.  A.  jr.  B. 

PI  AGERE,  A,  '«t  pleasure,'  is  genenQf  |n- 
fized  to  n  radfn^a,  or  oadenza-like  passage,  in 
eolo  vocal  music,  to  indicate  that  tjie  expressions, 
and  the  alteratieBS  whether  of  tine  or  forae,  are 

If  ft  tn  rill"'  will  of  the  in-lividnnl  iiorformrr.  Tn 
such  cases  theaooompanimentisgenerally  directed 
to  be  played  'colla  voce,'  'with  the  voice,' 
without  regarding  the  strict  time  of  the  compos- 
tion.  A  pi<icerf  is  sometimes  put  to  cadenzas 
in  a  concerto,  but  is  not  of  iieqaent  occurrence. 
It  ie  not  eeldora  found  in  eantabtle  paasegee  in 
instrumental  music,  but  ad  lihifmn  is  the  more 
common  direction  of  the  two,  and  expresses  the 
same  thing.  M. 

PIACEVOLE,  'agreeable,  pleasant'  This 
word,  when  used  aa  a  musical  direction,  indicates 
that  the  piece  is  to  be  played  in  a  graceful  way, 
without  pudon.  IthMnenlj^iuneBimDXQg 


as  'grarioso'  or  the  direction  'con  amabilit.\' 
used  by  Beethoven  m  the  l''iauoforio  Sonata, 
op.  110  (first  movementy.  '  Allegro  piaoevole' 
is  used  by  him  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  12,  No.  2 ; 
and  '  piaoevole '  alone  in  tiie  lirartii  variation 
in  the  alow  movement  of  tiie  Sonata,  op.  109. 
A  more  modem  instance  of  its  use  is  Stf  rudale 
Bennett's  *  Hondo  Piaoevole '  for  piaiiotorte  solo, 
op.  36.  M. 

PIANETTE  ;  a  very  low  pianino,  or  upright 
pianoforte,  introduced  in  1857  by  Bord,of  Paris, 
the  well-known  maker.  The  low  price  and  good 
quality  of  these  instruments  eoon  extended  their 
sale  to  England,  where  they  received  the  name 
'pianette' — an  impossible  word  in  France, 
'piano'  being  of  the  naaonline  gender.  The 

French  name,  nri^jinating  in  T^ord's  establish- 
ment, is  '  Bibi,' a  workman's  corruption  of  '  B^be' 
— 'the  baby.'  Pianettes  have  been  made  in 
London  for  some  yean  by  Broadwood,  Cramer, 
and  others.  Bord's  spiral  hopper-spring  (reaaort 
d  ^udin),  used  in  pianettee,  is  a  useful  and  very 
eftetive  ovnlrivanoe,  eeononical  of  space.  Tho 
name  ia  also  used,  conimonly  though  incorrectly, 
of  the  niechanioal  pianoe  which  infest  the  streets 
of  I^ndon.  a.  J.  n. 

PIANGENDO,  *wailingly.'  A  direction 
prnjK-rlv  only  iis^d  in  vocal  nut.'^ir.  Its  in- 
strumental et^uivalent  is  'doleute'  or  'oon 
dotore.'  h. 

PIANISSIMO, '  very  softly. '  This  direction, 
whirh  on  all  ordinary  occasions  is  expressed  by 
pp,  la  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  written 
in  i\tU— as  a  mle,  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  its 
presence  in  case*!  whrrr  it  wot^ld  least  l>e  ex- 
pected. Beethoven  often  uses  the  full  direction 
afantdtaneoiidy  with  tiM  abbreviation,  ae  in  the 
10th  variation  of  the  thirty -three  on  a  valse  by 
Diabelli,  op  120,  in  which  %'anation  may  also 
be  found  an  mstauce  of  one  of  his  chief  character- 
isttoB,  the  sodden  leap  from  to  pp  in  the  81st 
bar.  Another  striking  in%tnTi(M»  nf  both  these 
uses  is  in  the  Sohurzo  of  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
where  tiia  pianiisimft  is  insisted  on,  not  ooJy 
at  the  *Hr****g  of  tlM  movement,  bat  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  score  til  the  crescendo 
(only  for  one  bar)  up  to  fortisnnw,  after  twenty- 
seven  bare  of  whieh  there  ie  a  sodden  piano 
vr!-.ich  is  used  again  frequently  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  movement,  isince  Beethoven's  time, 
the  practice  hae  become  Teij  oommon  of  using 
ppp,  for  what  Weber  in  the  beginning  of  the 
overture  to  'Oberon'  calls  'II  tntto  pianis-siino 
possibile.'  It  is  used  notably  by  Berlioz  in 
the  'Demnation  de  Iknet,*  jnet  befbre  the 
'  Danse  dcs  Sylphe,'?,'  and  in  the  middle  of  it, 
where  the  first  subject  is  resumed.  He  even 
goim  so  far  as  to  use  the  sign  jqypp  for  the  last 
two  notes  of  the  darineta  at  the  end  of  the 
dance.  Verdi,  in  his  Rc<qniom,  has  gone  even 
farther,  and  at  one  point  uses  ppppp.  The 
retieettce  of  Mendebeohn,  who  eays,  '  I  partioii* 
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Urly  dislike  ^ppj^^  ^  was  not  imitated  by  Tch&i- 
konky,  whoM  xm  of  the  diraetion  reMihes  tlie 

extreme  in  the  Pathetic  Symphony :  on  one 
page  of  the  full  score  (original  edition)  the 
letter  j)  is  used,  in  dilfereut  groupings,  174 
times.  M. 

PIAXO,  'soft.'  This  '^oni,  pxprfssed  in 
general  by  its  initial  is  used  to  denote  the 
lent  degree  ofitrength  except  pimutlma  It 
is  used,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  directione, 
in  full  oTily  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
particuiur  attention  to  its  presence,  or  where 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  ahonld  stand ;  for  inituioe, 
in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  PF.  Sonata,  op.  2, 
No.  1,  where  the  second  subject  is  labelled 
*8empre  piano  e  dokw.'  JAne  piano  (abbre- 
viatiMl  mp)  denotes  a  degree  of  foroe  slightly 
lender  than  piano.  Beethoven  was  very  fond 
of         a  '  sudden  pioMo '  directly  after  a  forte 

ue  TOfy  oonnBon 
throughout  his  works,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  sudden  change  is  one  of  hia  most  easily 
recognised  characteristics.  [See  Forte,  toL 
ii  p.  89.]  M. 

PIANOFORTE— or  Forte  Prwo,  as  often 
written  in  the  18th  century — an  instrument  of 
Itelian  origin.  The  earUeat  mention  of  Hut 
Same  appears  in  records  of  the  family  of  Este, 
in  the  letters  of  a  rauaical  instrument  maker 
named  Paliarino,  dated  Good  Friday,  Juno  27 
and  Dec.  31,  1598,  and  eddreesed  to  Alfonso  II., 
Duko  of  Modena.  They  were  fnnn  l  in  1879 
by  Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi,  custos  of  the  Biblio- 
tsoft  Bstenee,  et  Mod«» ;  and  the  dimrery 
was  immediately  announced  in  the  Florontine 
musical  paper,  Bo^rh^rini.  In  August  of  that 
year  Valdrighi  pubiiuhod  the  text  of  the  letters, 
irith  an  essay,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  MiuwT' 
ffiana  (OH van,  Mndfn.i,  1879).  In  the  first 
letter  Paliarino  mentions  the  recovezy  of  '  the 
^iftnmMiit  FfuM  •  Forte,  witli  laie  organ 
vndeniettUi ' * ;  in  the  second,  'the  recovery 
from  certain  priests,  with  other  instruments, 
of  the  Piauo  e  Forte  above  mentioned  and 
SBotlMr  Piaao  e  Forte  on  wfaioh  tiie  kte  Duke 
Alfon'^o  hari  pliyed.*'  Here  are  two  in^trnnienta 
each  distinctly  named  Piano  e  Forte  (correcting 
Mierino's  nnoertain  spelling).  In  the  seoond 
letter  the  same  Hippolito  Cricca,  detto  Paliarino, 
as  hn  there  signs  himself  (or  Pagliarini  as  ho 
spells  hia  name  elsewhere),  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  his  brather'e  vUt  to  venloe,  to  eak  for  anndry 
materials  to  be  procured  there,  as  needful  for 
repairs,  and  for  building  a  new  •  Pian  e  Forte' ; 
namely,  limetree,  boxwood,  and  ebony  for  keys, 
oypneei  for  the  belly,  brass  wire,  German  glue, 
efeo.  etc    In  Peliarino's  ininntoiy  of  the  Dnke's 

•  J/ettrn  to  Monchrlr*.  p.  9fl. 

•  '  ComI  io  ml  rttroTo  I'  oryhMio  «U  c«rt&,  ft  1'  Inrtmment^  Pian  e 
9ott»  roa  y  orvluiDo  dl  aottn.  .  .  .' 

>  '  L'tUtMEuvoatm  nppUoba ml ritrorodcl' mocha loreonpvmto 
da  qnaati  Prvttt  I'  hornr^tio  di  e»rl».  1'  Utmnmto  Ptraa  •  ForU  oon 
I'  borisuio  dInttA,  an  ftltro  tatrammie  dl  dn»  rtftatrl  at  U  PUaa  • 
FMtNw  «MUa«a«  adoDnm  11  Bar.  81*.  Dom  aUoMO  bwn  ■*> 


keyed  instruments,  also  given  in  Coont  Vel- 
drighi's  appendix  to  his  essay,  there  am,  in- 
eluding  organs,  fifty-two,*  but  only  one  *  Piano 
e  Fort«,'  the  one  with  the  organ  b*>n«»«th,  as 
specially  distinguished  ;  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more,  being  possibly  reoorded  under  the  aimple 
n-ime  '  in -tnimi  iit  '  (istromento),  which  is  used 
to  describe  eleven  of  the  fifty -two.  The 
daTioemfaalo  or  eemhalo  (harpsichord)  and 
spinetta  (spinet)  might  also  have  been  daaaed 
under  this  general  designation,  yet  l^filiarino 
separatea  them.  We  can  come  to  no  coudaaion 
framthesenanisaaato  what  kind  of  instmrnent 
this  Piano  e  Forte  was.  It  was  most  likely, 
as  suggested  by  Sig.  Cesare  Ponsicchi  in  the 
BacektHHi  (187».  No.  6^  a  hsxpeiohord  with 
a  oontrivaaoa  for  dynamic  change  ;  but  whetlur 
hammers  were  applied,  making  it  a  real  piano* 
forte,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say.  The 
'gravioerobalo  Old  piano  e  forte'  of  Oristofoti  of 

Padua,  a  hundred  years  later,  may  not  hnve 
really  been  the  first  attonpt  to  make  a  hammer- 
harpaichord  ;  indeed  Cristofori's  invention  seems 
almost  too  completely  sncoessful  to  l»Te  been  the 
first  conception  of  thia  inatntment— a  dnlohnsr 
with  keys. 

We  mnat  novr  tranafiv  onr  attention  from 

Modena  to  Florence,  and  skip  from  159S  to  1 709, 
when  we  find  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Medici,  a 
lover  of  music,  in  fact  an  eminent  musician, 
and  deeply  interested  in  mathematiesl  and 
mechanical  questions,  accrpttnt,'  nt  the  reqnert 
of  three  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marcheee 
Scipione  IfaftI,  the  proteetion  of  a  qnaiteriy 
publication  intended  for  learned  and  cultivated 
readers,  vi:^  ,  the  Giomalc  dei  Letttrati  d" Italia. 
This  patronage  was  the  result  of  a  per^tial 
visit  of  Maffei  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with 
Bnrtolomon  Criitofori,  harpsichord -maker  and 
custodian  of  the  Prince's  musioal  instrumental 
and  was  shown  by  him  fear  apeoinens  of  ^  now 
harpsichord  with  piano  and  forte,  the  invention 
and  make  of  Cristofori.  Of  these,  three  were  of 
the  usual  long  shape  ;  the  other  was  difierenty 
we  know  not  in  what  way,  hat  a  detnOed 
account  of  Cristofori's  invention,  written  by 
Scipione  Kaffei,  appeared  in  the  Gx&nud€  ia 
1711,  with  a  diagmm,  from  a  rough  sketch,  of 
his  hammer -action.  He  ealla  the  inventor 
Cristofali,  which  fonn  of  the  name  was  generally 
followed,  but  an  autograph  and  the  insoriptifms 
upon  the  plaaofortea  of  hia  make  are  doeiriva 
evidence  in  favoor  of  tiie  laal  name  heiqg 
Cristofori.' 

The  complete  text  of  MafTei's  article,  in  the 

original  language,  with  an  indifferent  English 
tran.<;lation,  is  to  be  fnnnd  in  RinibauU'a  Th* 
Pianoforte  (Cocks,  I.niuirin,  I860) — the  faults 

*  Thla  iMffB  nnrntwr,  aa  it  aesQ*  m,  »aa  oot  then  ranuk^hlc 
forftptantofeami  fthaainSraara  Utarrriae*  PatdawM  Sil 
Madkl  owMtl  at  iMMt  lorlj.  S«»  Appandlm  C,  p.  101.  to  rnlttn 
Cmnl  Storiei  d*T(a  rita  rfal  Sn'^  rtl  <«wu>Mla  dii  Madiei  iFIorrae*. 
Jtl74l. 

*  ThU h— b— adtiptoJ  taWwMxalfci— tilita— .  Ma* 
O  wiai,  ^tw,  wail 
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of  translation  b«ing  most  obvious  in  the  technical 
t«rm».    There  it  no  doabt  aboat  Oristofori  hav> 

ing  made  these  instruments  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Ferdiiuind,  who  had  brought  him  from 
Padiui  Man  time  abont  1690.  [SeeORiflToroKi.] 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Maffei  for  his 
reconl  of  the  invention,  which  he  reproduced  in 
the  coIldctioD  uf  his  works  entitled  Jlime  e  /Voae, 
1719.  The  reprint  haa  been  the  oanie  d  a 
miaconcpption  of  the  date  of  the  invention, 
through  want  of  refiarence  to  the  earlier  publioa- 


•  to*i«M^l  Stt*U» 

to  »  yad.  4.  upoB  th*  Imjp.  to  nlM  •  MaoBd  tow. «,  vMtk  to  < 

ttpon  /.  y  l»  Xhf  hopprr — Criitofori'*  UnffuHta  fiwMI«— vhlcl 
troUad  hj  tbt  tpriuf  i  %iui  t.  effecU  the  escape,  or  lintne4i»t«  drop, 
of  tha  hMumer  from  Uw  •trlnn  attar  »  blow  haa  baan  (truck, 
ta«wna  lk«  k«r  la  atUl  kept  down  tha  flagar.  Tha  boppar  !• 
oantnd  at  k.  m  ia  a  Tsck  or  oomb  <i«  tba  baau,  whan  tM  butt. 
N.  o(  tha  hammer,  a,  to  cantrad.  In  a  atato  of  raat  tha  bammar  la 
■OMorttd  by  a  crua,  or  fork,  p,  of  tUk  tbfiad.   On  tba  dapraaalon 


tion,  whichwaeanonyroous.  AaMOnrateOerman 

translation  was  made  at  the  time  by  Koenig, 
and  published  in  Mattheson's  MusikaliscTit 
XrMik,  ToL  iH. !».  840  (Hambaig.  172SX  This 
•arly  translation  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Oncar  Paul  in  hiB  GeschickU  dea  Klaviert^  p.  105 
(Leipzig,  1868),  and  may  be  referred  to  with 


confidence  by  those  who  know  German  and  do 
not  know  Italian. 

We  reyiroduce  the  diagram  of  Cristofori'a 
action  as  the  kernel  of  this  part  of  our  aubject, 
the  aotioii  being  the  equivalent  to  tiMTfollurt't 
bow  ;  as  the  instrument  itself  is  the  equivakut 
of  the  violin,  though  stopped  by  a  mechanical 
construction  instead  of  the  fingers  of  the  player's 
left  hand.  Wo  follow  Maffei's  lettering  of  the 
parts ;  a  letttving  whidi  will  bo  adhend  to 
throughout. 

The  reader  will  obaenre  the  amalloeai  of  the 
hammer-bead  and  the  absenoe  of  what  is  called 
a  'check,'  to  arrest  the  hammer  in  its  rebound  ; 
and  also  of  any  control  but  springs  over  the  for- 
wavd  uofeineBt,  or  etoapementi  of  the  hopper. 
To  admit  of  this  machinery — so  much  more 
complicated  than  the  simple  action  of  the  harp- 
sichord— being  taken  otxt,  Cristofori  inverted  the 
2  tuning- pin  block  (technically  the  'wrest-plank '), 
and  attached  the  wires  to  the  tuning- pins 
('wrest- pins'),  at  their  lower  ends,  as  in  the  harp. 
Being  obliged  to  qm  heaTier  etringa,  which  ex- 
erted a  greater  pulling  force  or  tension,  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  his  hannuera,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  pins  to  which  the  further 
ends  of  the  strings  were  attached  (the  '  hitch- 
pins '),  fromtheirold  place  on  the  sound  board  of 
the  harpaichord,  to  a  stiff  rail  of  wood  ('  string- 
bloek*)  built  round  the  anglo-aido  and  narrow 
end  of  the  case.  Without  this  alteration  hia 
instruments  could  not  have  stood  in  tone  and 
would  soon  have  collapsed. 

Twopianofortetof  Oriatolbri'tniakeare  fortun- 
ately still  existing.  The  earlier  one,  dated  1 720, 
belonged  to  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni  Martelli 
of  Florence  (now  in  the  Metropolitan  MuMom, 


On  farther  ccinpaHn,  tha  two  Hiacnmu  wa  ohaarrt  In  Wo.  1  flrH  tba  axtanilan  of  Um  tow  or  kv.  «i  Um  tWMilWimllua  «f  tiM 
aieood  Urn.  *.  inin  what  1.  t«rhnlcall)r  an  '  uiKlarhaanar.'  ramoviM  tha  boppar.  9,  trom  dlfoot  attack  upon  tba  batt,  n,  a  ebaiuia 
to  tba  wiwif  dirertlon.  but  prohablr  neeaaaitatad  by  tba  want  of  a  raf  oUtin«  button  and  acraw  to  the  hopper.  Other  modt  A<«tiona  wQl 
b*  aoUoad  :  ona  ii  a  pin.  k.  p*mI>i(  throagh  tba  haek  part  of  tba  kry  In^tartn*  tha  piaea  of  wbalabona  behind  the  ktj  :  aaa  drawlaf  of 
Zanipa', artlon.  p  Til'.  »  nt^p  towanli  th-  fmnt  pin.  elnoe  o»M  to  'irmlr  thn  Ut»r»)  motl.in  The  damp«.  r.  now  lie*  ui»jn  the  utrliiv*, 
4l«Rph>(.  w«Ure-»iv«hl<)n.  »M-t»»<-n  the  uni«iiii«.  Bat  the  (rent  nniirnv.-mruv  >,;.  n  rtr«t  »ctior  la  the  eubatltutlon  of  tha  chack, 
•— Crlatoforl'i  marnmarUUo.  which  nadoatea  tba  rafaound  of  tha  bauuaar  accurOin*  to  tha  Uow— fcjc  tba  mara  lupport  of  tba  aUfc 
Itointo  mUA  CmIi  wwlne  M  siia  11  ton 
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New  York),  &nd  is  described  by  Leto  Paliti, 
vrith  illottratioDA  of  the  action,  in  the  esMj 
referred  to  on  p.  716,  note  4.  The  MNxmd,  dated 
1  7'-?6,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  eminent  collector* 
•ud  tuuaiooiogiiiUi,  the  Signon  Kraui  of  Florence, 
flgond  intheartiole  'Fkaoforte*  iatiw  £furi/c. 
3rU.,  10th  ed.  It  happens  to  be  more  perfect 
than  tlmt  of  SIpnora  Martelli,  because  the 
haiuiiier  heads  remaui  in  tbeir  original  (xindition, 
■a  may  beteen  bjoomparing  Fig.  1  with  llg.  2, 
which  representa  the  action  of  the  latter. 

ikitb  initrumentay  the  1720  and  the  1726, 
hftvo  fh*  ovwdMttpen  and  dieek,  fhe  lattar  the 
SMohanical  odapbtion  of  the  action.  That  of 
1720  hafl  >>een  restored  hy  Sig.  Ponsicfhi,  a 
pianoforte  maker,  who  haa  himself  given,  m  // 
PianoJitfUt  ma  ori^ime  «  mrihg^  (em  UuoU), 
Florence,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 

iitarature  of  the  instrument  Both  pianofortes 
are  biohord,  and  have  white  natnral  keyu,  but 
the  com{»as8  differs,  the  earlier  having  four  and 
a  half  octaves,  C  to  F,  and  the  later  only  fonr 
octavea,  C  to  C,  the  old  normal  compass  e^oiva- 
IsBt  to  tha  hmitaii  voiee. 

Cristofori  died  in  1731,  s^pA  sixty-six,  and  in 
1780,  the  year  before  his  death,  his  assistant, 
Gioranni  Ferrini,  made  a  pianoforte  which  has 
baoome  famous  throii|^  Boniay'a  rafaraaea  to  it. 
It  was  bought  by  Elisab*tta  Famese,  Queen  of 
Spain ;  and  by  her  bequeathed  to  the  singer 
Farindlif  who  fanoribad  upon  it  in  lattan  of 
gold,  •  IlafTacllo  d*  Urbino,'  and  esteemed  it  more 
highly  than  any  other  in  his  collection  of  keyed 
instrumental.  Hurney  played  upon  it  in  1771. 
There  were  other  pupils  or  followers  of  Gfeiato- 
fori  ;  we  hear  of  noniTiiino  of  Florence,  and 
Gherardi  of  Padua,  but  an  end  soon  c&me  to 
piaaofoitaniakiiigin Italy;  poaiibly,  as  suggested 
by  Puliti,  from  the  difficulty  felt  by  olaYioem- 
balists  of  acquiring  the  touch,  and  which  made 
them  decry  the  new  instrument — or  from  the 
imparftetioii  of  the  means  for  eaoapamaiit.  Ba 
this  as  it  may,  thr»  frmf"-.  of  the  invention  were 
to  be  gathered  and  garnered  elaewhera ;  but  tha 
iaTwitfoii  f taalf  ramaiiia  with  Itaty. 

The  idea  snggested  by  the  vague  character 
of  the  Estensc  'piano  e  forte,*  thjit  there  wore 
perhaps  attempts  to  oonstouct  a  hammer  action 
Wore  Orlatorori,  wa  find  atnngthanad  by  the 
known  fs^-t  tliat  two  men  in  two  different 
countries  outside  Italy  were  endeavouring, 
at  the  rery  time  of  his  success,  to  produce  a 
aimilar  invention  to  hia.  The  names  of  Marina 
and  Schroeter,  the  former  a  Freneh  harpsiehord 
maker,  the  latter  a  German  musician,  have  been 
pnt  forward  to  daim  tha  oradit  of  flia  abaolnta 
invention  on  the  strength  of  certain  cxperiiTients 
in  that  direction.  Marius,  in  February  1716, 
submitted,  perhaps  a  pianoforte,  and  certainly 
ftaor  aMMlels  for  aciu us  of ' clavecins  k maillets,' 
or  hammer  harpsichords,  the  d('?^crijiti(*n  and 
engravin^pi  of  which  were  published,  nineteen 
jean  kter,  in  Not.  173»  lit,  and  174  of 


Machines  et  Inventions  approuv^a  par  VAt- 
eademie  Jioyah  cUs  Sdatees,  Tome  Trvisieme, 
Depui*l7lSJu$qu'en2719»  A  Paris mdocxxxv, 
and  arc  to  be  found  in  r-rf'-njo  in  the  works  of 
Hunbault  and  Puliti.  Both  oversthkinf  and 
undantriking  apparatna  had  oeomrad  to  Maiiai^ 
and  his  drawings  included  the  alteration  of  an 
uprif^'ht  harpsichord,  an»i  the  addition  of  s 
rcgiiit«ir  of  iiammers  to  an  horizontal  one — rude 
contrivances  of  which  no  subsequent  use  waa 
or  rotild  be  ra-ide.  His  object  in  introducing 
hammers  was  an  economical  one — to  save  the 
expenaa  and  tnnble  of  eonatantly  requilling  tha 
harpaichoid.  Schroeter  must  be  diimiaaad  hm 
Biiminarily,  owing  to  the  frequently  repeated 
HLat«ment  that  he  was  the  actual  inventor  of 
the  pianolBrla ;  reaaaerted  perhapa  for  tiio  laat 

t]in(-,  bnt  with  a  fervid  advocacy  in  vhioh  t^l^• 
bias  of  patriotism  is  conspicuous,  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Paa]inhia(7«adUdU»de*iria«ier^p.  82.  Bat 
had  Schroeter  not  baan  a  man  of  gpod  education 
and  some  literary  ]x»wer,  his  name  would  not 
have  been  remembered  ;  it  must  be  diatinot^ 
ondaratood  that  ha  waa  n  mnaieiatt,  not  an 

instrument-maVcr  ;  and  he  never  made  a  piano- 
forte or  had  one  made  for  him,  or  he  would 
have  told  us  so.  He  claimed  to  have  deviaed 
two  mollis  of  hammwyactlons  batween  1717 
and  !7'2l,  wliich  he  afterwards  neglected,  bdt 
years  afterwarda,  in  17S8,  being  vexed  that  hia 
nania  waa  not  oonnaetad  with  fha  rising  aiMmni 
of  the  pianoforte,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mizler  which  was  printed  in  the  Nm-^r^fneU 
musikalmJie  BiUiotkek  (Leiprig,  1736-54,  wdL 
iii.  pp.  474-6).  He  repeated  hia  claim,  with  n 
flrawing  of  one  of  his  actions  (then  first  pob> 
iishedi  in  1763,  in  Marpurg's  KrUiackc  Brt^e 
«aer  Tonhmd  (Berlin,  1764,  voL  iiL  pw  86), 
showing,  although  Qottftied  SUbennann  had 
heen  de^d  ten  years,  and  Cristofori  thirty-two. 
the  animus  to  which  we  owe  these  naive  &nd 
intanafeing  communications.  The  partianhaa 
of  Rehroeter's  life  must  be  relegated  to  a 
aeparate  notice.  fSee  ScHSOSTBS.]  It  will 
anIBoa  ban  to  atata  that  in  1715,  yAm  flehnalir 
was  only  sixteen  years  old,  beii^  antrusted  with 
good  pi!pi1<!  in  Dresden,  he  found  that  their 
study  upon  the  expressive  clavichord  was 
thrmm  away  whan  they  oamo  to  show  off  bafota 

their  friend'?  upon  so  diffr-n-nt  an  instrument  as 
the  inexpressive  harpsichord.  Shortly  after 
this,  there  oaroe  to  Dresden  the  great  dokimar 
virtiMio^  PSuitaleone  Hebenstreit,  whose  per- 
formancea  astonimlied  Sehn>f»ter,  and  at  the 
same  time  convinced  him  that  it  waa  by 
haimnara  only  that  tha  harpaiohoffd  oonM  ba 
made  expressive.  At  this  time,  like  Marius. 
he  could  hardly  have  known  that  pianofortes 
had  not  only  been  invented,  but  had  for  some 
jaais  baan  made  in  Italy,  although  the  inter- 
course prevailing  between  that  country  and 
Dresden  might  have  brought  the  knowledge  to 
UBk   Battha  iBfMoiitjnrSohnMlBr'aaotiaa 
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»  Omtofori's  »t  OHM  noanmltm  him  ftom 

ilagiarisra  ;  and  the  same  »pj»]ies  also  to 
kUriaa,  whose  ideM  were  of  even  lesa  ralae 
oeelMuilttll J  tiun  Sehroeter^t. 

Schroeter  gives  as  no  6maif/0ian  of  his 
iTerutriking  '  Pantaleon  * :  we  may  conclude 
h^i  be  Buapected  the  difficultien,  not  to  this 
ky  rarmoimted,  of  tat  aetlMi  In  whieh  the 

laiamers  are  placed  above  the  strings.  Of  the 
mdentriking  action,  his  'Pianoforte,'  he  has 
;iven  lu  taH  ptfticaUn  a&d  *  drawing  here 


Fio.  3.  -  • 

«  la  tha  strtBC :  e  la  tha  kay  ;  «,  »  aaooTMl  tarar ;  f,  a  )aek  to  raiaa 
IM  hawmar;  thabaouaar  Itarlf.  dothad  at  Um  tail,  r,  toaarva 
*r  a  AuBpar.  Tha  pUy.  or  apacw,  betwaaa  tiM  mm  mmI  tha ' 
kainoi«r-«t^aitk  pamitttad.  aa  In  tha  earljr  iq|MIMiaM  mUm  a( 
'.>iiiip«  iwhieh  luay  Ii&tc  baen partly  daiivcd  IMM HBIWlli^ Mm), 
hv  TthmMxntX,  or  «acaiieinrut,  u(  the  hjuunjcr.  .  . 

For  his  second  drawing,  a  later  fancy  of  no 
practical  Tftlue,  it  is  safficient  to  refer  to  Paul  or 
PttUti. 

But  no  sustained  tone  was  possible,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  damper,  which  resumed  its 
plaoi  the  moHMDt  tlio  bMrner  felL  The  rapid 
repetition  of  a  note,  after  the  old  fashinn  of 
litfps,  mandolines,  and  dulcimers,  would  have 
t>een  the  only  expedient  to  prolong  it.  Mariua's 
k  fect  WM  the  opposite  one  ;  he  had  no  dftmpen 
whatever.  But  Scliroetcr  had  the  great  merit 
)f  perceiving  the  future  use  of  iron  as  a  resisting 
power  Id  piaBofortoe ;  he  iaToiited  ft  wider- 
ffandteittnf  or  resisting  iron,  a  bar  of  metal 
liere  marked  t,  which  was  placed  transversely 
iver  the  wrest-plank,  rested  firmly  upon  the 
ttrings,  and  forraod  tho  straight  hridge.  We 
io  not  know  to  whose  piano  this  was  ajiplied, 
uid  it  can  b'  lare  been  a  ]»art  uf  his 
original  eoof  It  ia  more  likely  to  have 

occurred  to  uim  from  observation  of  the  defects 
in  pianofortes,  as  did  his  scheme  of  stringing  by 
prcMoeeding  from  one  string  to  a  note  in  the 
baa,  to  wnr  stringi  to  a  note  in  flia  traUe  ; 
gradiiated  with  two  and  thrao  nalioiu  of  ao 
many  notes  each,  between. 

The  allusions  in  Schroeter's  letter  to  an  'in- 
LrF>niousman  at  Preadan*(*<iBaadareraianreicher 
Mann  ')  point  to  Gottfrikd  Silbkrmann,  who, 
iu  the  seoond  half  of  the  18th  century,  was 
fraeraUy  oonddcfed  to  ha  tha  iBvantor  of  the 
I'ianoforte.  As  late  as  1780  De  la  Borde 
{Umi  tur  la  Mumqtu  aactsmw  et  ptodtne) 


that  'The  Okveoin  Pianoforte  was  invented 

about  twenty  years  ago  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony 
by  M.  Silbermann.  from  Saxony  the  invention 
penetrated  to  London,  whence  we  obtain  nearly 
all  thooa  tiiat  are  aold  in  Fun,*   It  has  been 

hitherto  accepted  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
that  Silbermann  adopted  Schroeter's  idea,  and 
mado  it  ptactiflabls  ;  employing  in  fiMst 
Schroeter's  action,  with  some  improvement. 
Weloker  von  Gontershausen,  Der  davicrboM 
(Fiankfort,  1870),  says,  p.  171,  'Tha  Silber- 
manna  always  used  the  action  inTontad  hj 
Schroeter.'  It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  the 
inquirer  who  may  meet  with  Welcker's  books, 
liwt  they  are  not,  either  in  text  or  engravings, 
always  to  be  depended  on. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Koenig's  translation 
of  Maifei's  account  of  Cnstofori's  invention, 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1726,  an  invention 
recorded  and  attributed  exclusively  to  ita  author 
in  Walther's  MunkaliMke*  Lea^am  (Leipzig, 

178SX    It  ^o**  pnhlie  in 

Germany,  and  we  think  we  shall  now  be  able 
to  show  that  Gottfried  Silbermann  followed 
.Cristofori  rather  than  Schroeter  when  he  began 
to  make  pianofortoa.  Ha  ia  aaid*  to  lukva 
made  two  as  early  as  1726  (the  year  after 
Mattheson's  publication  of  Koenig's  translation)^ 
and. to  have  shown  them*  to  3,  8.  Bach,  who 
condenined  them  for  the  weakness  of  their 
trebles  and  their  heavy  touch.  This  adverse 
judgment  so  much  annoyed  Silbermann  that 
for  aona  yean  ha  nada,  or  at  laaat  ahowed,  no 
more  ;  but  ultimately  he  gained  Bach's  un- 
limited praise,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  great  composer  ever  had  a  pianoforte  of 
his  own  (Spitta,  Bach,  Bqg^  tr.  iL  46).  Soma 
time  after  this  he  seems  to  have  made  an 
instnmient  for  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg* 
Bndolatadt,  which  flduwetar  happened  to  see 
in  1753  ;  but,  before  that,  two  had  been  made^ 
admitted  to  be  copies  of  it,  by  Lenker  of 
Rudolstadt,  and  had  met  with  great  praise. 
We  may  therefef*  assume  the  success  of  tiia 
original.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Frederick  the  Great  (especially 
when  wa  remamhsr  that  ha  had  0.  P.  X.  Badi, 
who  owned  a  most  beautiful  Silbermann  clavi- 
chord, in  his  service)  should  have  acquired  and 
placed  in  the  music-room  in  the  StadtschloBs 
at  Potadam,  a  pianoforte  by  that  maker.  (See 
Sll.BKRMANN.)  Ho  18  indeed  said  to  have  had 
more,^  but  no  musical   anecdote  ia  better 

>  Adlnag.  Jtfkitoa  MtHtaniea.  11.  11  «f. 

*  tWS«M  ia  I7SI  or  ITae.  wh«n  Bach  «m  to  niWtHI  CHf 
MMMV^fSa  Hminftrf*.  }rr  A.  J.  Bipkliu.  9.  !««. 

»  We  quota  from  Fork  el  i  'Tha  klii«  .  .  .  arr«<l  Barh  (thaa 
knuwn  »  tha  OM  tUrhi  t'>  trjr  hla  Bllbanuaun  Kort4>iiUiici*  th«a 
■tandlnf  in  varloaa  nmoia  nf  the  paljwv/  A  footnote  •  'The 
plaBOloctaa  of  the  Krey>»rj  hlll»nri«iiu  |>  ruwil  tbcKtHi:  ".  ti.n.h. 
that  ha  mad«  np  hU  inliwl  to  bur  thrni  all.  Ha  (ot  flftnii  of  tbrni 
toyethar.  They  iiiuit  now  HfWil  tia  all  •tan4tD(  about,  uf  110  uaa^ 
In  diffkrant  comer*  of  tha  palace  *  Raeent  aearch  haa  tallad  to 
ditcortr  thaaa  lnitruinent«  Klft^n  »iui  a  larfa  nnmbrr  f-T 
HllbertiinDn  to  hsTe  inailc  kii'l  ha/i  l>y  him,  nrnl  It  mmt  be  rvu  •  n 
bar»l  that  Fiirkal  vrata  at  aeound  hand,  and  long  after  the 


WTMit.  althovfh  w%  bava  tha  aUtrnMnt  ol  M  Mr^wttaaa.  W. 
ffMaiianaiui.  BMik'kaMart  aa*.  OarWa  Urtraw.  pmWA**  WW. 
■rt.  •aotaMu.*  itaiM  IM  tt»  xa«  «f  fkiMla  M  tm 
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known  than  the  visit  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  hit 
eldest  son,  to  Potsdam  in  May  1747  ;  his  warm 
and  almost  unceremonious  reception  by 
the  King,  and  the  extempore  perform- 
ances which  took  place,  in  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  pianoforte  would  not 
be  neglected.  In  1773,  our  own  Bumey 
(Tour,  ii.  145)  published  an  account  j 
of  his  visit  to  Potsdam.  In  the  Neues 
Palais  there  he  saw  a  Silbermann  piano- 
forte ;  in  other  rooms  he  may  have  seen 
the  Tschudi  harpsichords  of  1766.  The 
pianoforte  had  not  yet  prevailed  over 
the  harpsichord,  these  London  instru- 
ments being  of  later  date.  But  what  is  of 
supreme  interest  is  that  the  same  piano  which 
Burncy  saw  is  still  in  Frederick's  music- room 
(1880).  True,  the  instrument  bears  no  in- 
scription or  date,  but  since  everything  in  the 
room  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  death,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
genuineness  ;  and  it  has  the  whole  weight  of 
local  tradition  in  its  favour.  A  recent  examin- 
ation, made  for  the  writer  through  the  kind 
permission  of  Count  Scckendorff  by  Herr  Bech- 
stein,  the  well-known  pianoforte  -  maker  of 
Berlin,  reveals  the  Cristofori  action  !  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  is  Herr 
Bechstein's  drawing,  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  Cristofori's  action  (Fig.  2)  is  at 
once  convincing. 


overspun,  in  the  bass  ;  the  compass  is  nearly 
five  octaves  (F-E),  and  the  keys  are  covered 


Pro.  4. 


It  will  be  observed  that  Herr  Bechstein,  aa 
frequently  hapjiens  in  drawing  pianoforte  actions, 
has  omitted  the  damper,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  A  sketch  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument  has  been  kindly  supplied 
from  the  same  source. 

The  instrument  is  placed  upon  an  elaborate 
stand  having  an  extra  leg  at  the  angle  side, 
thus  reminding  us  of  Mozart's  grand  piano, 
by  Walter,  at  Salzburg.  The  case  is  of  oak  ; 
the  strings  contain  lit  octave  of  brass  wire,  not 

plAnotoTtc  nude  for  him,  Iwfor*  Bach'i  rtalt.  and  thU  plMuInc  him 
hi!  untrrwl  other*  for  Berlin.  Mooesr'*  HUbtrmann  dtr  Oryrlbattrr 
(Btnaburc,  18S7)  afTlnns  that  th«r  «er«  alx  In  nambar,  ami  th»t 
one  mor«  »m  kaiulrrrl  after  Hllbortnann'i  death.  Barney  aaw  only 
one  at  Potadacn.  and  that  not  flTe^and  twenty  yean  after  Bach'i 
▼ialt.  In  1881  the  writer  ezamlne>l  the  Inetrumanta.  one  of  which 
U  In  each  of  the  Potwlain  t>alao««  aewidated  vltk  Fndniek,— tb* 
Stadtaehlow,  Baiu  Ouacl.  aad  th«  HauM  FftlaU. 


Flo  ;i. 

with  ebony  for  the  natural  notes,  and  with 
ivory  for  the  shar})8.  Before  leaving  the  only 
recorded  instances  of  the  great  J.  S.  Bach's 
connection  with  the  pianoforte,  we  may  remark 
that  the  special  character  of  the  instrumeDt 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him  ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  shared  the  opinion  of 
his  son  Emanuel,  who  regarded  the  pianofone 
as  only  '  fit  for  rondos,'  and  always  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  clavichord.  It  was  by 
the  youngest  brother  and  pupil  of  Emanuel, 
John  Christian,  known  as  the  '  London  Bach,' 
that  a  decided  preference  was  first  shown  for 
the  pianoforte  over  the  clavichord  and  harpd- 
ohord. 

The  pianofortes  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
alluded  were  all,  like  harpsichords,  of  the  'wing' 

or  'tail'  shape  (English, 
Orand  piano ;  German. 
Fliigel ;    French,  IHano 
d  queue  ;   Ital.  Putnn  a 
coda).   The  distinguished 
organ  -  builder,    C.  E. 
Frederici  of  Gera  (1712- 
1779),  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  a 
pianoforte  in  the  clari- 
chord   or  oblong  shape 
(English,  Square  piano  ; 
German,  iafelfdnnigf^ 
Piano ;    French,  Piano 
carri ;    Ital.  PiannforU 
a    tnvolino).  Fiachhof 
(Verauch  eintr   Oexhichte   des  Clarirrbau^s, 
Vienna,  1863,  p.  16)  gives  the  date  of  this 
invention  as  1760,  but  this  is  {xnsibly  too 
late.    Frederici  named  his  square  piano  '  Fort- 
bien,'  perhaps  a  pun  upon  Forte  Biano,  in  which 
form  he  may  often  have  heard  the  Italian  name 
pronounced  by  German  lips.    No  WTiter  has 
described  one  of  these,  or  appears  to  have  seen 
one.    He  may  have  contrived  the  action  as  an 
improvement  on  the  idea  which  Schroeter  first 
published  in  Marpurg  in  1764,  and  Zumpe 
introduced  here  in  1765-66.    From  comparison 
of  dates  and  other  circumstances,  we  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  conclude  that  Zumpe  did  not 
imitate  Frederici,  but  that  the  latter  may  rather 
have  used  that  rudimentary  German  action 
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which  Stein  in  the  next  decade  improved  for 
grand  pianos  by  the  addition  of  a  mechanical 
escapement.*  This  action  of  m  oantrad  hammer 
with  movable  axis,  the  blow  caused  by  contact 
of  the  hammer •  tail  with  a  back -touch,  and 
wHfaoat  asoapement,  mcifltt  in  «  drawing  of  a 
patent  of  Sebastian  Erard's  dating  as  late  as 
1801,'  which  shows  how  general  this  action  had 
been.  M.  Mahillon  has  kindly  communicated 
to  th«  writer  that  then  ia  still  a  square  piano 
existing  with  this  action,  l>eloiiging  to  M.  Gosse- 
lia,  of  Brussels.  The  style  of  the  furniture  of 
tho  eaM  and  tha  ftagmonta  of  paintingrwnaining 
would  make  this  instrument  French,  and  place 
the  date,  according  to  these  authorities,  without 
doubt  in  the  reign  of  Louis  C^uinze.  It  has  five 
atopa,  to  rnw  tiba  dampan  (now  unfortunately 
gone)  in  two  sections,  to  bring  on  a  *  Pianozug ' 
in  two  sections,  or,  apparently,  as  a  whole. 

glaa  80BDZHI.]  Tha  natural  keiya  ai«  blaok. 
ow  J.  Andreas  Stein  worked  in  Paria  about 
1758,  and  later  J.  Heinrich  Silbcrmann  of 
Strasburg  made  pianos  which  were  sent  to 
Faria  and  highly  thought  ot  Wa  tagrst  that 
we  have  no  furtlicr  historical  evidpiice  to  offer 
about  this  action,  so  interesting  as  the  founda- 
tSon  of  the  celebrated  '  Deutnha  Meohanik '  of 
tha  Viimnai  grand  pianos. 

Johannes  Zumpe  ^  is  introduced  by  Bumcy, 
in  Kees's  Cydopaedia  (1819,  wticle  'Harpsi- 
ohord  *),  aa  a  Garmaa  who  had  long  worlnd  for 
the  harpsichorrl -maker  Shudi,  and  was  the  first 
to  construct  small  pianos  of  the  shape  and  si2e 
of  tha  TiiginaL  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
was  aoflh  a  donaiid  for  Zumpa'a  aquara  piaaoa 


but  was  supplied  with  one  of  them,  and  there 
was  nearly  as  great  a  call  for  them  in  Franco 
as  in  England.  Pohlmann,  anoCiiar  German, 
fabricated  for  those  whom  Zumpe  was  unable  to 
aupply.  There  are  instruments  by  both  these 
makara  atill  axiating  ;  the  oldaat  Zumpe  piano 
known  ia  dated  1766,  was  formerly  Sir  George 
Smart  8,  andis  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Broadwood. 
No  number  has  been  found  in  it ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  the  first  of  Zumpe'a  mdie,  since  ha 
would  not  have  been  so  bold  as  to  begin  with 
dividing  bis  black  notes  and  thus  hare  eighteen 
keysin  thaoetava,  aahahaa  inthiaoaaa.  Tha 
late  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford  had  one  with  tha 
usual  chromatic  scale  of  thirteen  in  the  octave, 
inscribed  'Johannes  Zum{>c,  Loudiui,  Fecit 
1767,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Squara,'  and 
with  XVII II  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  name- 
board.  Allowing  Zumpe  to  have  been  a  year 
or  two  in  buBineaa  bafora  ha  nada  thia  numhar, 
he  would  not  have  started  before  1765.^  The 
action  which  Zumpe  invented  or  adopted  waa 
simple  and  iacile,  having  reference  to  the  pub- 
lialMd  modal  of  Sohroater  In  ICarpnrg,  17M,  in 
its  artless  escapement.  It  became  the  norm  for 
nearly  all  square  piano  actions  during  forty 
years.  The  writer  of  the  article  '  Pianoforte ' 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Eneyclopeedia 
Bn'lanniea  (1810)  claims  the  invention  of 
Zumpe'a  action  for  the  Bev.  William  Mason, 
eompoaer,  poet,  and  writer  on  ehureh  muaic, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Gray.  Bom 
in  172  i,  Mason  died  in  1797,  and  was  therefore^ 
inventor  or  not,  a  witness  to  the  introduotion 
of  tha  pianoforta  into  England,  and  to  ita 


rio.  9. 

In  Vbm  kv.  0,  to  tnd  tba  Jack,  g,  a  wIm  wllh*  tojlhar  atod  on  tk«  top.  kaavn  br  tha  workman  u  tha  'old  man'*  ba»d.'  TbU  ntaaa 
h*  llUUBcr.  • ;  th*  dMoper.  r.  la  Uft«d  Vy  *  wkakbona  Jack,  *.  callad  Um  '  nopatlck.'  jtlacad  iieki  tha  and  of  tha  kay,  uid  U  brought 
■ek  to  Ita  place  bjr  the  whaJeti>iii«  >pr<nf,  «•;  a  third  picca  of  whalabona.  z.  prolectlnc  frutn  tha  and  of  th«  ktj.  worki  In  a  rroova, 
wrraa  eixctlj  u  ia  tha  cUrichunI  t<i  koap  tha  key  ataadr.  thara  beinf  do  front  key  pin.   Tha  two  laianra-rall  ka;-plni  ahovT>  iu  tha 
dfsviDf  faahMie  to  two  key:  tba  natural  and  ahuv.  utA  ladteu  tkm  dUbnnt  hatopdng  dMldanUd  la  *U  kayboMito  bf  tha  dlfltmnt 
laagtba  of  tha  MtiinftI  and  iharp  kayi.    Tin  Sm|»ii         HIiMKI  htu  InMl  latllMi  lllltllM.  Wlllfl  lulllf  t|  imi  IM. 
Dot  reqairad,  thara  Iwlug  aa  jti  au  pedal. 


that  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  kingdom 
where  a  keyed  instrument  had  ever  had  admission 

I  It  DiMt  ba  ramarkad  that  Waleker  voa  Oootarahaoaan.  wboao 
iMholaal  VMka  (pvMiabod  ISIS  WMl  USO,  «to  wrltar  aaeh  tha 
hotter)  oo  tb*  eMMtrtMtlon  of  tha  Raiwlofto  m«  arafthy  of  pialaa. 
U  not  alwaya  to  ha  davondad  upon  whan  the  qn«atlon  la  hUtorloal. 
Ho  «ttrlbat«a  thla  nMlmantarT  action,  of  whUh  he  irivea  drawlofi, 
to  Sobroatar  and  tha  Htlbanaanaa— apparantlr  without  fouodatkm. 

t  ■md'a  etolm  to  tmitreTantaBt  waa  that  tha  trarallliMt  dlatanoa 
ml  tko  haamar  coold  ha  raffuUtad  hy  a  aprlnclug  Wk -touch,  by 
which  tha  dapth  of  front  -  touch  waa  mada  to  dapand  upon  tha 
■Cranrth  axptndad  \rj  tha  plajrer. 
'  It  has  baaa  aiiaBaatad  that  ZumM  nw  Imt*  htm  Mt  altarad 


Tou  ni 


development  to  a  certain  grade  of  perfection — 
that  namely  of  pure  wooden  construction. 
Tha  Encyclopaedia  writer  cannot  be  oonaidared 
as  an  authority,  although  in  this  case  he  may 
have  got  hia  information  on  the  point  direct 
flrom  Maaon.   Apart  turn  aueh  ooiuaetnra  wa 


enntaniporary  Bhodi  «H  { 
Klrehtukun.  ate. 

*  Mr.  WlUlatnaoo  of  Oalldford  had.  In  IICB.  a  aqnare  piano  bf 
Za»pa  a  Bntabart.  dated  lTfl9.    In  1776  the  firm  w»»  Znmpa  • 
UMrm—Vkm  lulroaaiitB  ramalnlac  tba  ouaa.  almoat  ili  iihiiSi 
wtBk  hmmm  mMmt,  sai  aiMtriw  «<lews  tmytm.  o-F. 
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bttf*  only  wan  «?id«Boe  tiiftt  Mmou 

JEompe's  early  patrons.  < 

Zumpe's  or  Mason's  action,  drawn  from  the 
iiutrument  of  1766,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

SqtUN  ptonot  were  ocoMioaally  fitted  with 
diswers  for  music,  and  were  sometimes  made  to 
look  like  tables:  the  writer  has  seen  a  table 
piano,  in  style  of  fomiture  abont  1780,  hut 
which  bore  on  a  label  the  name  and  date,  Zampe, 
1760.  This  cannot  be  accepted  as  authentic, 
but  the  action  is  of  so  much  interest  that  it 
must  bo  domibed,  pnblioation  may  be  the 
means  of  ultimately  identifying  its  origin.  The 
instnunent  beloqoi  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman, 
and  tbo  diognm  li  ftom  »  mnlvl  drawing  by 
llr.  Bobert  Koitloiid. 


T. 

Hmm  th»  f»d  d,  upon  tb«  k*r  e,  U  rvfuUtod  In  b«tf  ht  by  a  ccraw. 
•1x1  wh«o  miMd  liru  Um  Jack  f.  wbidt  U  AiUchad  by  k  Irather 
hlof*  to  tha  haaiOMr  •.  n*<Uaip«r  IstoajMtanU ;  bat  Mr.  Malt- 
ImmI  bM  DTohaMy  ImtiM^ad  li  «onMto.  IRm  ipaetal  («ktan  ia 
thvMol  tiM  *taHtMiapM»|IWMI«HWMMt 

lilatMMliMrSi; 


[Bbortlj  boforebii  death,  Mr.  A.  J,  ffipkiiM, 

the  writer  of  thio  article,  became  possessed  of  a 
Tory  remarkable  little  Viennese  piano,  not  dated 
or  named,  but  judged  by  the  style  of  ornamen* 
tation  to  be  of  about  the  date  1760.  It  has 
single  strings  from  to  G  ;  and  double  strings 
from  to  /.'"  It  is  the  '  old  man's  head  ' 
form  of  eioaiMmHit*  and  «  oarioni  tndaidamping 


A,  Block  In  th<-  k<-y  TnUnor  rail  ;  B  U  tb<»  hjkmmvr  nvt :  C  la  tb* 
kiV  raat :  D  la  »  Axad  block  wblcb  ofttebaa  tb*  baatmrr  batt.  caiuIik 
Um  bMUuar  bMd  to  atrlka  th«  atrlat  *bw  tiM  kaj  i»  daprcaaed— 
»a«ta(r:  dlatbcker:  Ha  tha  hMnnvw  batt ;  e  to  tlia  bammcr  betd 
eorarad  witb  laathcr :  <f  U  k  gtilda  to  ka*p  tha  b&inmar  from  abltt- 
His  Ifttarmlly — made  of  w1r«  ;  •  la  tba  djtrapcr  %rtn  :  /,  dkmp<T  boad  ; 
f,  4Mlip*r  raat  (alone  a  viral ;  h,  bingr  of  <Unitj«r :  <.  rivot  of  thf 
Mnnar  butt  Not  ahovn  In  tba  flgur<f  ly  luutr,  a<  r  ujit.  1  liy  » 
Umr  morad  br  ^ba  kna*.  Tbara  mn  aalj  tbraa  iootIoc  part*— kay. 


'  Maaon  appaara  to  bara  flrat  pmnnnHvl  «  pljinofnrtc  In  175S. 
Writing  from  HaDoT#r  to  tha  port  (lr»>  >uy-»  :  — •  Oh.  Mr.  Oraj- : 
I  boogbt  at  Hamburf  aacb  a  ptanoforta  and  ao  cheap !  It  la  a 
harpilelMfe  too  of  two  unlaoM.  and  tb*  jaaka  tmm  aa  mntaa  wbm 
the  ptanofeiia  atop  U  playad,  b^  tha  elararaat  maehaalam  imairin- 
ablp.  — wont  yon  boj  my  Klrkman?'  imeanlnir  hl»  harpalohorj by 
th*t  in*k<-rl.  Oraj.  writinc  to  Mm^h  In  Mar  17<n.  Bftor  tba  daath 
of  Mr».  Maaon,  aayar— 'Yon  will  tell  m*  wh;%t  to  Ho  with  your 
Zumpa,  which  baa  aniaaad  ma  marh  htrr.  If  yna  wuuM  hart  it 
aant  down  I  bad  battar  commit  It  to  lla  maker,  who  will  tune  It 
and  pack  It  up.  T>r.  Lour  ha«  hoocht  tk«  Mlow  to  it.  Tba  baac  la 
•ot  aolU  of  a  piece  witb  tba  tnble.  tm4  tlM  ktolMT  notaa  an 
tSfyaaSattoky.  Tli  ml  itlmwiwi  tmj  liiif  1 1 


ia  a  knoa-lover  on  tho  vi^t,  wliidi, 

down  those  dampers  away  from  tlie  strings, 
produces  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  modem 
sustaining  pedal,  and  on  the  left-hand  aide  ii 
another  lever,  which  applies  a  bar  with  flanii 
from  abore,  and  so  mutes  the  tone.  There  are 
black  naturals,  and  the  arrangeuient  of  the 
strings  ia  almoit  IdantiBal  wi£  that  of  Hw 
clavichord.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Hipkins  by  Mrs. 
Rudolf  Lehmann,  who  got  it  from  Italy.  It 
is  so  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  action  oi 
Stein  (see  below)  that  it  ia  tempting  to  balkfa 
it  to  be  by  him.  J 

In  1769  John  Christian  Bach  arrived  in 
London.  Aeeoiding  to  Barney,  who  ii,  howover, 
oareleas  about  chronological  sequence,  the  fiiit 
pianoforte  seen  in  England  was  made  in  Rome 
by  Father  Wood,  an  English  monk.  It  remained 
unique  for  avfwal  j«an  nntO  oopled  by  aa  in* 
stmment-maker  named  Plenius.  '  A  fter  Rach'i 
arrival,'  says  Bumey  (Rees's  Cyelopcedia^  1819, 
article  * Harpaiehord '),  'all  the  harplnehcfd 
maken  in  thia  ooontry  tried  their  meohaaiaal 
powers  on  pianofortes,  but  the  first  attempts  were 
always  on  the  laise  aixe.'  From  a  previous 
aentanoe  wa  loam  ttat  Badnra,  «  barpaiehovd- 
mnker  of  the  second  rank,  constructed  several 
piaiiuTurtes,  '  but  the  tone,  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  Schroeter's  touch,  loet  the  spirit  of  the  harp- 
sichord and  gained  nothing  in  sweetness. '  Nov 
Schroeter  the  pianist  (not  he  who  has  boM 
already  mentioned)  came  to  London  in  1772> 

Jaraaa  Shndi  moadwood,  writing  in  iBbm 
OentUman't  Magaxiiu  in  1812,  attributes  the 
%nv>mtum.  of  the  grand  piano  in  1772  to  a  Dutch- 
man, Americus  i3aocers  (accurately  Backers  ^)  ; 
and  again,  in  his  '  MS.  Notes  and  Obaervationa* 
(written  1838  ;  printed  for  private  circulation 
1862)  he  repeats  this  statement  about  Backers, 
but  with  a  later  data— about  1776.  Thia  pitib- 
aUy  alludes  to  the  pianoforte  of  which  the 
nameboard  is  referred  to  in  footnote  2,  at  that 
time  still  existing.  The  earlier  date  is  nearer 
tin  mark,  but  tha  *iaveotion'  moat  bo  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  new  action,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Cristofori  (which  may  have  been 
transmitted  through  Bflbermann),  or  rather  on 
Cristofori's  first  idea,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
regulating  button  and  screw  which  renderetl  hi? 
direct  action  certain,  and  was  ultimately  known 
astha'Bngliahaotion* — aaBaekenliwaaahiraya 
called  abroad.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood  (1811- 
1893),  in  a  footnote  to  his  father's  statement 
in  the  'MS.  notes,'  communicates  the  family 
tradition  that  hit  grand  father.  John  Broadwood, 
with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart,  assisted 
Backers  to  bring  this  action  to  perfection — a 
word  whieh  ha  m«y  naa  mmnia  i  idly,  aa 

Maann  bad  marriad  In  tb«  aatvmn  «t  IfSK. 
boo(ht  bla  Zampa  than,  or  U  RO^  te 
ITnS.    H%i  CcrrmDcmiltniat  9f 
London  I8S3.  pp.  B  and  ML) 
*  Barney.  In  1773.  ptrntMS  ~ 
Damebcard  iDacribail 
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llia.u  a  hundred  years  have  paased  by  and  the 
lirevt  '  En^kh  aetion '  has  not  yet  b«en  super- 
leded.  It  has  met  all  the  dfinand^  of  the  far- 
td  vanMd  kehmqru  of  the  present  day :  Ghopin 
cnreAmd  ft  to  any  other,  wlntlnr  mdt  by 
Pl«J«il  in  Puis  or  Broadwood  in  London,  and 
soni^  of  thf  most  tininent  living  pianists  might 
be  quoted  as  practical  mtoesses  to  its  eflicaoy. 
The  Mrtiert  ditgnun  of  it  b  tUt  atfawhod  to 
Rolaert  Stodart's  patent  of  1777,  for  a  combined 
pianoforte  and  harpsichord,  in  which  we  first 
«n counter  the  designation  'grand'  applied  to  a 
pia.xiofort«.  We  give  it  here,  with  a  diagram  of 
Messrs.  Broadwood'c*  pmnd  action  of  the  prMont 
tim« — tha  dampers  omitted  m  both 


>lathati»»<MMM»<ath«fiiipiitliiiHiB<iMw,<|«>«BM<n  ttwpri»iipi>l««lw 
■km«tabatti.  «lMoaljr*Mltioolath«pt«MntMltaii--«aS  lh«t  Mt  wnttol— tMlnf  k  (trip  of  Irft 

b^nnf  h  tbc  batt  of  th*  hammer  ii«>(«t  th«  promptriM*  of  thf  rhrcklng.  Thr  t^iflkrwiMS  ot  boUt 
fr  III  :  h  it  of  Criitofori  mi»  tridrnt  <ii  1  Important.  Thr  •rcond  lvv»r  or  undrrhanuDOT  la  dooa  Awaj 
with,  and  th«  jMk.  0.  now  aeto  dlraeily  In  m  aotoh  ol  Um  b«tt.  n.  A* 


The  earliest  public  notioe  of  a  pianoforte  in 
EtiglATid  is  in  the  year  1767,  when  a  Covent 
Garden  playbill  *  chronicles  its  first  appearance 
In  Ml  oreheattB,  wadn  date  of  Hay  16,  aa  ui 
accompanying  instrument.  After  Act  1  of  thd 
*  Beggar's  Opera '  the  bill  aniiO"Tir<»s  that  '  Miss 
Bricklerwill  singa  favourite  song  from  "Judith," 
•ooompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a  mm  Insfaniiiieat 

calVd  Piano  Forts,'  Ah  a  solo  instrnincnt  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  fi  rst  time  in 
~    '  2,  17«8.  at  the  Thateh«d 

•  Is 


House,  by  John  Christian  Bach.-  In  1770, 
Mr.  Biini«7,  nepheir  of  Dr.  Bumey,  was  ap. 
pointed  '  to  thr  pianoforte '  at  Drury  Lane. 
We  do  not  know  what  pianos  they  were,  or  of 
whon  nnko.  They  may  hcvo  been  by  Bm^m, 
but  to  have  had  his  new  action  we  should  haft 
to  put  back  Mr.  Broadwood's  earliest  date. 

Daring  the  period  ending  with  1770,  the  first 
divkioii  to  be  observed  in  llie  biatory  of  tiie 
pianoforte,  there  had  been  rjo  rnmjioaition  de- 
voted to  and  proper  to  the  instrument ;  and 
there  could  have  been  litUe  or  no  real  piano- 
forte-playing. Tba  new  instrument  was  toe  um- 
im port-ant  ai  romparcd  with  the  harpsichord, 
and  in  its  then  condition  presented  to  the  touch 
^flbienoee  too  essential,  and  diffienltieo  too 
obstinate,  to  permit  of  the  perception  of  those 
remarkable  attributes  ujxjn  which  the  highest 
style  in  writing  and  treatment  was  ultimately 
to  be  based.  The  earliest  piece  which  we  have 
met  with  naming  the  pianoforte,  and  that  only 
generally,  is  '  Duetto  fiir  zwey  Claviere,  zwey 
Fortepiano  odor  zwey  Fliigel,'  by  HUthel,  Riga, 
1771.^  There  is  an  undated  work  by  John 
Christian  Bach  naming  the  ir!«(trnment,  whirh 
may  possibly  be  equally  early  in  date.  The 
first  real  ^uioforte  music  was  publiahed  ill 
London  in  1773.  This  was  the  famons  op.  2 
of  Muuo  Clsmskti  (three  Sonatae),  cotTiposed 
thne  yean  befcm,  wben  be  waa  only  cightoan 
old.  In  theee  pieces  the  young  compoeer 
divined  the  technique  and  iTsstrnmpntal  tr«at- 
ment  to  iirhich  the  pianolorte  was  responsive, 
and  there  fbonded  fha  tme  aobool  of  planofiiita* 
playinp 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  London,  not 
merely  because  this  is  an  English  Dictiooary, 
but  beoanse  at  this  epoch  Lundon  held  the  first 

plaoa in bazpaidiord  and  I'iatio forte  lurking.  In 

the  decade  1 7  65-76  there 
(I  -  oan  be  no  doubt  about 

*  the  imi)ortance  given  to 

the  square  piano  by 
Zumpe,  and  the  final 
start  given  to  tbo  gimnd 

piano  liy  Backer??  ;  soon 
to  be  the  means  of  sue- 
eea  to  Bboabwood  and 
to  Stodart,  who  had 
helped  him  in  his  in* 
vention.  The  great  harp- 
siehoird  makers,  Jacob  Kibkmam  and  Burk- 
HAT^D  Shudi,*  har!  at  this  time  brought  their 
noble  inatromeuts  to  the  higheet  point  of 
deTelopment  and  azosnanoe ;  and  tbo  barpai* 
ohord  was  now  endowed  with  a  storehouse  of 
noble  rompowitions,  from  which  the  pianoforte, 
havitip  as  yt  t  nmie  of  its  own,  bad  for  a  time  to 


mm 


*  Baunal  B»eh  poMiUr '     „   ,   

bcforaMitB.  Qimy,  writtos  tellMiwi  1m  Vm.  m99t—'9m»ffSr  ■!« 

iMaoct  for  th«  pianoforte  or  Iwrpctehord  of  Carlo  Ba^-h.  Bot  th« 
Op#r«  fUch,  but  hU  broth.«r'  (Cm  nwoiutonr*,  p.  31  * 

«  8hiidlhadhtoa*B«K<>S«lr  *iutan,Ik8hadl.««tk«rw(wlMM 
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bomir.   Wd  eaa  ondfliitead  how  Utfle  than 

eminent  nukera,  baring  realised  fortune  and 
done  their  work  in  life,  would  care  for  the  new 
instrument  and  iU  improvement.  It  would 
be  to  tham  as  annoying  as  the  Sonataa  and 
Symp}ioni<"<  of  Beethoven  doubtleaa  were  to  the 
aged  Uaydu.  Bat  with  J.  C.  Baoh,  Sohroeter, 
and  dementi  on  tha  ooa  aide,  aaid  Baekers, 
Stodart,  and  Broadiiood  on  the  other,  the 
triumph  of  the  piano  was  but  a  question  of  a 
few  years.  In  the  most  conserTatire  institution 
«f  the  eoantry,  the  King^a  bsnd,  tiieharpaiohoid 
•was  replaced  by  the  pianoforte  in  1795.  It 
would  appear  that  Backers  on  his  deathbed 
desired  to  commit  the  care  of  his  iuTentaon  to 
his  friend,  John  Broodwood ;  bat  Bmadwood 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  or 
rather  the  reconstruction  of  the  Square  piano, 
which  he  made  paUie  in  1780,^  and  pntantad 
in  1783,  allowinf^  Stodart  to  go  on  with  the 
grand  piano  with  which  he  soon  made  con- 
siderable reputation.  Excepting  as  to  the 
action,  Zum(>e'8  instrument  had  been  merely  a 
clavichord  with  a  second  bridge.  Broad  wood 
boldly  transferred  the  wrest- plank  with  its 
toning- pins  to  tiie  baok  of  the  oaaa,  and 
straightened  the  keys,  which  had  hitherto  been 
twisted  hither  and  thither  to  accommodate  an 
imperfect  scale.  Besides  these  radical  improve- 
menta  he  anbatitntsd  «  braaa  damper,  acting 
under  the  string,  for  the  '  mo{«tick-damj>€r ' 
which  had  acted  above  it;  and  for  Zumpe's 
treble  end  baaa  *hand-8topa,'  wUeh  did  eway 
with  either  half  of  the  dampers  when  not  re- 
quired, he  patented  (in  1783)  two  pedals, 
Uie  one  to  remove  the  dampers  altogether,  the 
other  to  prodooe  n  pianianmo  or  aoidine,  by 

dropping  a  piec^e  of  cloth  upon  the  strings  near 
the  curved  bridge  on  the  belly.  This  was  the 
earliest  adaptation  of  pedala  to  n  pianoforte. 
{But  compare  the  passage  in  st^uare  brackets  on 
•p.  722.]  Last  of  all  in  this  patent  he  included 
n  double  sound-board  and  sound-post,  which  he 
inngined  to  be  the  'mott  eaaantial  part*  of  hia 
improvements  (aee  Patent  No.  1379);  hut 
neither  in  his  hands  nor  those  of  others  has  this 
notion  of  resonance  box  and  oeTity,  in  analogy 
to  the  violin  and  the  guitar,  been  brought  to 
practieal  value.  Having  accomplished  this, 
and  being  stimulated  by  Stodart's  success,  and 
•driaed  by  Olementt,  who  then  pkyed  on 
Broadwood's  instruments,  as  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Grand  piano.  Broad  wood  began  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  charge  confided  to  him  by 
Baokera,  and  resolved  to  improve  the  Grand  in- 
fitrument.  The  diflioiilty  in  this  case  being  the 
eqoaUsation  of  the  tension  or  drawing-power  of 
the  strings,  he  sought  the  adrice  of  aoientiflc 
men,  end  guided  by  Dr.  Gray  of  thr  British 
MusenTTi,  and  Cavallo.  who  calculated  the  tension 
hy  a  monochord  (publishing  the  result  in  1788), 

<  <  Mama.  Brosdwood  bar*  »  aqsart  PUno  ot  J»bB  Brokdwood'* 
e«Ud  vtth  thaX  jraar. 


Braadwood  dividad  the  bridge  upon  A*  mni- 
board,  that  ia,  made  n  e^mate  bridge  for  thtj 

bass  strings,  an  improvement  which  in  tbc 
abe»ence  of  a  patent  was  at  onoe  adopted  by  aH 
makers.  As  Stodart  eoatinaed  to  om  the  an- 
divided  bridge  (like  a  harpsichord)  as  late  m 
Broadwood's  improTement  cen  hardfy 
hvm  been  inUwIiMwil  before  that  time. 

Meantjmette  Zompe  square  action  wan  not  ttj 
remain  nnimproved.  Broadwood  had  already  is 
1780  tranafonned  the  instnunent,  and  in  1764 
the  aetioB  met  with  {mprovenent  froM  John 
Geib,  a  workman  (probably  a  German),  sjiid  u» 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  Longman  A  hJrode- 
rip,  the  predsoaaaors  of  Clemen ti  k.  Collard  ia 
Cheapside.  He  took  out  *  patent  (Londoa,  Ka 
1571)  for  a  new  hopper  and  underhammer; 
both  modifications  of  Ciiatofori's.  He  reigalated 
ilia  hopper  in  two  ways,  by  piercing  thB  Uada 
with  the  *  set-oS"  or  regulating  screw  already  in- 
vented by  Backers,  and  by  turning  thi^  scrfw 
down  upon  the  key.  Both  expedieuts  are  still 
in  use.  Tradition  says  that  Longman  ft 
Broderip  first  used  a  modification  of  this  patent, 
known  by  workmen  as  the  'graaahopper,'  with 
whom  for  a  long  while  it  waa  nnpopuls^r  from 
its  sapposed  rasoeptibility  to  atmoapberk 
changaa*  and  oonaeqoent  need  of  ooontaat  attan 
tion. 

Momrt,  with  all  hia  genina  and  eimm  ef 

cantilena,  on  the  importance  of  which  he  dwolt 
by  precept  no  less  than  by  example,  waa  jret  not  | 
a  pianoferte-]>layer  in  the  aanae  that  dameati 
was  ;  his  technique,  as  we  know  from  Beetbovea 
(through  Czerny's  report),  was  that  of  the 
harpsichord,  to  which  in  his  early  days  be 
liad  been  aeeoatomed.    Herr  Sanat,  who  heard 
Mozart  play,  told  the  writer  that  Mozart  liad  no 
remarkable  execution  on  the  instrument,  and 
that  he  would  notliave  oom  pared,  as  a  Tirtaoao^ 
with  Dussek  for  instance.    And  he  mnat  ham 
met,  at  first,  with  very  imj>erfect  in<itmmenta, 
such  as  those  by  Spaeth,  an  organ- builder  of 
Ratiabon,  mentioned  in  hia  lettm.    Being  at 
Augsburg  in  October  1777,  he  wa-s  introdooed 
to  the  pianos  of  Stein,  also  an  organ-builder  ari  i 
a  good  musician.  Stein's  newly  contrived  piano- 
forte escapement  appears  to  have  charmed  Mosart  I 
In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  refers  to  the  evenness  < 
of  its  touch,^  saying  that  the  action  '  never 
blodtt,  and  never  Hdla  to  MiiBd—aBiaaoaMtinMs 
the  ca.se  with  other  pianM.    On  the  other  band,  , 
it  never  sounds  too  long,  and  the  machin* 
pressed  by  the  knee  [to  act  as  a  forte  {wdalj  is 
prompt  to  miae  the  dampeie,  or,  on  diaeeatinn.  I 
ing  the  pieaeiua  ever  ao  litda^  ia  aa  pranpt  ta 

I 

'  Thl«  Omnd  Pi»ni>  \iy  st.,Urt  wai  nuul*  (or  thr  Prioc*  cf  W».«  I 

kn^m'dftltAf  ft  BraLlwMd'onunJ'tol^r'  Ka40Mral*n2r  TnSa 

But  AhrmhAin  Rlrkmnn  wu  in  the  runnlnc  wltb  a  OrMid  In  ItA  ' 
an<l  MaMi-i.  ilrtuwlwoorl  own  ■  Sqoart  bj  Juobos  Mid  AbnkM  I 
Klrckmann.  d«ted  1771.  on  thr  Zamp«  iuod»l,  with  ihrr*  tX.-'x*  t«"  I 
djkinpars.  and  •  •wtrdtn*. 
*  Mnch  OMT*  Utu  tha  h»rp*icfaord  in  flaeni^  than  tb«  Bb«itak 
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it  tb«m  down  upon  the  itringi  agiin.*'  Herr 

^.  F.  Pohl  of  Vienna,  the  accomplished  biblio- 
grapher of  Mowrt  aud  Ua^dn,  kindljf  made 
ii<iuiriei  is  Vieoitt  m  to  tiie  otisteDee  of  any 
daDo  by  Stein.  There  is  not  one,  and  Herr 
Urcicher,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Stein'a  descen- 
lant,  can  give  no  information.  In  the  Library 
if  the  Cksdkeluift  der  ICuikfrviiiido,  of  whkdi 
?ohl  was  the  accurate  and  obliging  custodian, 
Jiere  is  a  small  (Muuphlet  entitled  Kurxe  Btmer' 
cungen  Hber  eUu  SpUUm,  SHmmienund  BrhaUm 
Us  Fort$piano,  voelcher  von  den  OeacKtciater  Stein 
n  fVien  xerfertig^  vxrdtn.  (the  *  (Jeschwister 
itein '  rectified  in  ink  to  '  wekhe  von  Nanette 
kraieher  gebomo  Stein '),  VituM,  1801,  ftom 
vhich  a  small  engraving  of  Stdn'a  IMipauwilt 
a  here  reproduced  (Fig.  10). 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  escapement 
litfers  from  Cristofori's  and  the  ffj^gHA  afltkm  in 
he  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  hammer  changes 
ts  position  with  the  rising  of  the  key,  the 
lopper  {avaloitr)  g  becoming  a  ftztnrs  at  the 
jack  of  the  key.  From  this  difference  a  radi- 
al change  of  touch  took  place  ;  and  an  extreme 
ightneas  became  the  characteristic  of  the  Vien- 
MM  MCiMi  MdMvelofMdlqr  ANDnAiSniiOHiB, 


Hein's  son-in-law,  who,  in  1794,  improved  and 
iually  established  the  great  renown  of  the 
rinaoM  pitfMibrtet.*  The  foUovilag  iUnitn- 


ion  of  Stretcher's  Viennese  action  is  from  the 
Ifloe  sum  LehHnuk  dm  Fkma^inUlbaviu  by 

'  Letter.  Oct.  17.  \m. 

*  Htgi«i'»>ow  MMiiitolMt*»>»mndrtth«Vtoi»i>»bn»lmw^  — Jliwu 
»«ka aiUowta««strMta  IkwB  •  MmtlkmUMka  MtmatmlmUl^  ■dllaS 

T  r.  X.  OlO^  (Ltau.  Oct.  ISOS.  ^  ») ;  •Thm  d»vt«r  tiMtraarati 
■hirh  bMOnxtvl'T  An'tm* (<t«<n  ftt  VianoA »r»  to W pmfvrl jr 
o>W«tood  am  VbrtI  PUnu,  nir»ttlnK  tuch  rwpouii  to  rrrrr  ixm- 
I  hi*  d«trrw  of  itrrae^li  or  toftnaM  at  toa*  wh«n  pUT«d  with  rnniT 
r  \nm  prvMure.  nr  ratiirr  itrok*  of  til*  flnmn  on  tJ>«  kryu  ' ;  ftud 
tb«  MTtloo  In  all  pau-tJi  in  u  *lmpl«M  poMlMft  and  at  theaamF  titoo 
(tmafdln*rily  dur»bl«L  It  U  ortfiiukl  thnntgbnat,  that  it,  uitlralj 
ka  iDTMttton  nt  tb*  dai-oued  onui-lmUdM'  and  iuatromeBt-Tnaker. 
XMtt  of  Au(r>bur8  ifathrr  uf  tn«>  prcMnt  makerl,  who.  with  the 
\iwft  lore  '>f  »rt,  h,»,«  f|."\  (  '(..I  the  irrf«t*«t  p«rt  of  hit  ai-tlT<>  liff  to 
tooomptatlMi.'  TblaooniuiuiiicaUoa.  from  C.  Y.  Pohl.  la  an  hlatort- 
■I  |WM(  «l  ia»  ViSIVW  a«  tha  TlMMM  aetiM. 
«  Waltoma  LMdm  mMm,  MAIIM  llMkMkBm,  tevlMtts 


Bliithner  end  Gretschel,  Letpaig;  and  dunra  the 

damping  as  well  a.s  the  escaiiement 

Be  turning  to  Mozart,  his  Concert  Grand  in  the 
Monrtemn  at  Salzburg,  shown  in  Fig.  12,  ia  a 
nuU  S-ootave  inatrVBIMit,  with  black  natural 
keys  and  white  sharps,  made  by  Anton  Walter, 
who  became  in  the  end  Mozart's  favourite  maker, 
■sSehaiiBWMHaydn'e.  AeooidiiigtoSohtefdM 

(Jahrburh  drr  TonX-inist  von  Witm  und  Prag, 
1796)  the  pianos  of  Schanz  were  weaker  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  Walter ;  the  touch  also 
easier,  and  the  kegrGiIl  still  less.  But  both  Waltar 
and  Schanz  were  mere  copyists  of  Stein.  They 
made  square  pianos  also  in  the  '  English '  form, 
moetlikelyimitationtof  the  English  inetramenti, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  very  wide  market. 

Paris  was  supplied  chiefly  with  English  pianos 
until  Sebastien  Erard  made,  in  1777,  the  first 
French  one,  a  Square,  copied,  according  to  Fetis, 
from  one  of  English  make.  [Seo  vol.  i.  p.  787a,] 
For  some  years  he  appears  to  have  continued  on 
tiuM  linee ;  indead  it  wae  not  tiU  aftar  he  hed 
been  driven  to  London,  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  gone  back  again — according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  1796 — that  he  accom- 
plished the  making  of  a  gread  piano.  His 
London  patent  for  such  a  piano  wan,  however, 
dated  1794,  and  its  action  is  allied  to  an  early 
Gennan  notion  (not  Sohrootei'i  model)  improved 
u|K)n  by  Stein.  Erard  appears  to  have  been 
early  bent  upon  constructing  a  grand  action 
for  himself,  but  while  the  perfecting  of  the 
Doable  Aetkm  harp  mained  hie  ohief  problem, 
the  century  went  out  with  the  Engli.sh  and 
Viennese  actions  pre-eminent ,  the  radical  differ- 
eoeae  of  iHiMi,  and  the  etftel  of  thoae  differences 
on  pianoforte-playing.  Hummel,  in  his  Pianoforte 
School,  8nh.se<|uently  explained  from  his  point 
of  view.    Extension  of  compass  had  now  set  in, 

and  will  be  found  laomrded  in  detail  in  the  avtide 

Keyhoakd. 

We  have  refened  to  the  difiSculty  which  pre- 
sented itaelf  to  Criatofori  at  the  outset  of  the 
Pianoforte,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  stringing 
with  thicker  wire  than  before,  to  resist  the  Mow 
of  the  hammers,  and  of  strengthening  the  case 
to  baer  the  greater  tenaion  of  ^e  thicker  atringa, 
which  forced  him  to  shift  the  hitch-pins  from 
the  sound- board  to  a  separate  strong  rail.  The 
gapbetween  the  wrest-plankandthesound-board, 
throQi^  which  the  liammera  of  the  grand  piano 
rose  to  strike  the  strings,  was  the  first  to  ho 
strengthened  by  metal,  as  a  material  at  once 
stronger  than  woodaad  Teryeeonomieal  of  space. 
This  was  effected  by  steel  arches,  a  contrivance 
which  has  remained  in  universal  emplnympnt,  but 
of  the  author  of  which  there  is  no  record.  There 
are  three  in  Stodart's  Grand  of  1788  preriottaly 
referred  to  ;  no  douht  c  .irlier  examples  exi.st,  and 
to  know  their  date  is  desirable.  Schroeter  had 
suggeated  a  tranaverae  bar  aeroaa  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  known  if  the  experiment 
ma  made  at  that  time.   The  firat  real  nae  of 
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metal  longitudinal  bracing  was  suggested  in  1799 
by  Joseph  Smith  (Patent  2345,  London)  ;  it 
was  to  be  under  the  sound- board  and  to  replace 


Pio.  IS. 


the  wooden  braces,  and  thus  provide  space  for 
the  introduction  of  a  mechanically  •  played 
tambourine  !  But  for  the  {tatent  office  we  might 
not  have  known  of  Joseph  Smith's  invention,  as 
nothingcameof  it.  The  first  to  use  iron  or  steel  in 
the  form  of  bracing  or  tension  bars  placed  above 
the  strings — a  method  now  universally  adopted 
— was  Jamea  Shudi  Broadwood,  who,  in  1804, 
having  carried  the  compass  of  the  grand  piano 
up  tojT",  found  that  the  wrest- plank  was  so  much 
weakened  by  this  extension  that  the  treble  sank 
in  pitch  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  instru- 
ment Accordingly  in  1808,  in  three  grand 
pianos,  he  applied  steel  tension- bars  above  the 
strings  to  remedy  the  inequality.  This  experi- 
ment is  recorded  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  work- 
books of  that  date,  and  the  experiment  was 
repeated  in  1818,  the  metal  bars  being  then 
four  in  number  in  place  of  three.  In  Messrs. 
Broadwood's  International  Elxhibition  book, 
1862,  p.  29,  we  learn  that  the  mode  of  fixing 
these  bars  was  at  first  defective,  the  wood  giving 
way  to  the  thrust  of  the  bars.  It  ii  certain 
that  they  did  not  use  tension  bars  at  this  time 
constantly,  for  the  grand  piano  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Beethoven  by  James  and  Thomas 
Broadwood  in  1817  (see  voL  L  p.  252)  had  no 
tension  bars,  and  moreover  only  went  up  to  <^"', 
(Six  octaves  C  O.) 

SeV>astien  Erard's  patent  in  1808  (No.  3170) 
records  an  ingenious  step  towards  a  suooeasful 
repetition  action,  viz.  the  '  double  escapement ' : 
and  an  improvement  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  upward  bearing 
of  the  bridge  next  the  tuning-pins  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  pinned  wooden  bridge,  metal  studs 
or  agraffes  drilled  with  holes  for  the  paasage  of 
the  strings,  and  separately  fixed  for  each  note. 
The  same  patent  includes  what  is  now  known 
as  the  '  celeste '  piano  pedal,  in  which  the 
hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  leather  (now  always 
felt)  interposed  between  it  and  the  strings. 


A  very  important  step  in  the  enlarguneBt 
and  improvement  of  the  Square  piano  appean  U 
have  been  made  in  France  by  Petzold, '  who  ia 
1806,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  prodocu 
of  National  Industry,  exhibited  a  Sqaaj«  piaos 
with  an  extended  sound-board,  an  improvement 
at  first  not  much  noticed,  though  afterwardi 
develo[)ed  with  great  success,  and  probably  ia- 
dependently,  by  the  Collards  and  Broadwoodi 
of  that  time.  Pape  introduced  the  lever  and 
notch  principle  of  the  Elnglish  Grand  action  into 
the  Square  piano  action  in  1817. 

About  this  time,  in  the  very  first  yean  of  ths 
19th  century,  an  entirely  new  form  of  piano 
forte  was  invented,  the  Upright,  with  thestriti^ 
descending  below  the  keyboard.  There  had  beea 
upright  harpsichords  (seeCLAVlcVTUF.RirM)and 
upright  grands  (the  latter  patented  by  Jolui 
lAndreth  in  1787),  but  these  were  merely  hori- 
zontal instruments  turned  up  on  end,  with  Xht 
necessary  modification  of  the  action  to  adaf< 
it  to  the  ]>08ition.  The  oldest  upright  grand 
piano  is  at  Brussels.  It  was  made  by  Frederid 
of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  in  1745.  This  was  the 
very  time  when  Silbermann  was  successfully  re- 
producing the  Florentine  Cristofori's  ptanoforus 
at  Dresden,  which  were  horizontal  grand  pianos. 
Frederici,  however,  made  no  use  of  Cristofori'i 
action.  Neither  did  he  avail  himself  of  a  modti 
of  Schroeter's,  said  to  be  at  that  time  knowi 
in  Saxony.  M.  Victor  Mahillon,  who  diaoovend 
the  Frederici  instrument  and  transferred  it  t« 
the  Museum  he  so  ably  directs,  derives  the 
action  from  the  German  striking  clocks,  and 
with  good  reasons.  Frederici  is  also  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  square  piano,  as 
adaptation  of  the  clavichord. 

The  earliest  mention  of  an  upright  graixl 
piano  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  books  occurs  ib 
1789,  when  one  'in  a  cabinett  case '  was  aoli. 
It  was,  however,  by  another  maker.  The  fiztf 
upright  grand  piano  made  and  sent  out  by  this 
firm  was  to  the  same  customer,  in  1799.  S<mi« 
years  before,  in  1795,  William  Stodart  had 
patented  an  upright  grand  pianoforte  with  a 
new  mechanism,  in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  Hi 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  by,  and  sals 
for,  this  instrument.  In  1800  Isaac  Hawkics 
patented  (No.  2446)  a  per{)endicular  pianoforte 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  descending  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  floor,  to  give  the  instminait 
a  more  '  convenient  and  elegant  shape  than  any 
heretofore  made.'  The  bold  step  of  invertinf 
the  wrest-plank  or  tuning-pin  Mock,  which  \m 
the  Upright  Grand  was  at  Uie  bottom  near  the 
keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top.  w« 
due  to  Isaac  Hawkins,  as  in  his  specification  w« 
find  his  wrest-plank  fixed  diagonally  in  ths 
aides  of  the  case,  the  baai  end  near  the  top, 

I  OvnXArxm  LumBcnr  PmoLD.  bom,  ■n»orJia<  to  Frtu.  la  ma 
»t  Hetit— ti«yri.  Suodt,  «m  appT«DUc»<)  to  W«iuk;.  Pr—  1m  k 
I79S,  Mtd  worked  (or  W^Ithcr.  Vl«iii&.  fnxn  1MB  to  int.  !•  IM 
k*  )oln«d  Pf««hr  In  P^i.  a  ooaD«eUeti  whiek  iaatW  tfll  tSt*. 
Aeoortinf  to  Welekar.  Patsold  lnTaotad  tk«  enak  toir«r  Httaa  itoa 
BMh  OMd  hf  dlShnnt  makan. 
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€5   feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve  length  for  tho 
iMbas  strings,  the  treble  end  lower  4  feet  3  inches 
from  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular  space 
iklK>Te  which  might  b«  utilised  for  bookshelves. 
Hi"?  patent  (taken  out  for  his  mn,  John  Isaac 
.  XIawkins,  the  inventor/  who  was  at  that  time 
living  at  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  iooludes  two 
ot^lier  important  ideas  :  the  use  of  coiled  strings 
for  the  bass,  and  a  mstirunif,  obtained  by 
reiteration  of  hammers  set  in  motion  by  a  roller. 
B^Awkina'i  piano,  called  a  *  portable  grand,'  was 
•playe<}  npnn  in  public  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
PliiladeiphiA,  in  1802.    In  1802  Thomas  Loud 
(Ffttant  Kow  S691)  gav»  a  diagonal  ibape  to 
^tua  upright  piano  by  sloping  the  strings  in  an 
Angular  direction,  portability  hoinj^  the  '  leading 
ixitentionand  toature.    J&meti  Broadwood  claims 
to  hftvo  glTon  aakatoh  for  a  Cabinet  piano 
(^Some  Notex,  etc.,  p.  9)  ir  1804  to  William 
Soatbwell,  who  in  1807  patented  (Mo.  8029)  a 
dABpor  aetioD  to  tha  iaabiuiiaDt  Ihava  oallad  by 
tluit  name.'    From  this  tall  instrument  the 
lower  upright  or  Cottaob  piano  followed  almost 
immediately.    Robbbt  WoKMim  'the younger 
patantsd  (No.  8410)  ooa  diagonally  atnuig  in 
T  811,  and  in  1813  ni ido  a  vertical  one,  naming 
it  '  Harmonic. '    In  the  year  1815  Ignaoe  Fleyel, 
founder  of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff  et  Oi«.,  em- 
pieyed  Hxnkt  Paps,  an  ingenious  mechanician, 
to  organise  the  intro<hicti<ni  of  thft  ronstruction 
of  these  instruments  in  l^oris  (Fope,  Sur  It* 
J^timtiitm,  ote. ;  Paris,  IHB},  mm  whidi 
l>eginning  aroHO  the  iinjKJitant  manufacture  of 
French  cottage  pianos.    William  Frkdkkick 
CoLLARD,  who  about  1800  had  with  Muzio 
Clamenti  taken  up  the  business  of  Longman  k 
Broderip,  in  1811  essayed  anol'liquc  jiianoforte 
(Patent  No.  3481)  by  turaing  a  sauare  one 
•upfiraida  on  ita  akk'  William Soathtian  bad 
patented  a  Square  thus  turned  up  in  1798. 
Nearly  all  improv^mimts  in  the  pianoforte  have 
been  of  slow  and  patient  eiaboration,  the  intro* 
doetkm  of  natal  in  framing;  and  Erard's  special 
action  bfin^r  prominent  examples.  Worisnnj'?! 
•zcelleut  cottage  action  was  no  exception  to  this 
ganaial  axparienea,  fisr  ha  did  not  oomplota  it 
till  1898  (Patent  Na  6678).    Camille  Pleyel 
recognise*^  it'?  vnhif,  and  thronph  hi«i  intnxiuo- 
tion  it  became  generally  used  m  1;  rauce,  so  that 
at  laat  it  waa  kmwB  in  Eo^aad  aa  fha  ■  IVendi  * 
a<'tirin.    T'nt  Wornum*'?  rn-nit  as  the  inventor 
of  this  '  crank  '  action  (the  hrst  idea  of  which 
is  in  the  '  Upright  Grand '  of  Landreth,  patented 
1787)  needs  now  no  vindication,  and  Southwell's 
'sticker'  action,  Innp  the  favonritft  in  England, 
la  giving  way  and  will  probably  be  in  time 
an&ely  supmadad  by  it.    In  franea  and 
Oermanj  Wonram'a  prinflipla  mivmally  pia- 
Tsils. 

His . '  csolo  piano,  a  low  upr^(ht  pianoforte, 
fTM  int  jodnoad  in  1820.   Tha  norallj  conaiitad 

I  Sm HtokhWi  JN*r«»rr  ^<'f»*  rian^^ (]M,»  111.  _  _ 
•  StWSfliMiUilM  ■IrUh>UinptrM:U«B*laflMltai«Hiea 
MltalfliMMM(lrMMB&  w. 
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first  in  it-3  small  size,  and  thnn  in  thf>  npplica* 
tion  of  a  new  action  invented  by  Eobert  Wornum 
and  patented  three  yeara  htfyn,  Thoog^  th« 
strings  were  placed  vertically,  the  height  of  tha 
piccnin  piano  did  not  exceed  40  inches.  The 
facile  touch  gained  by  tha  new  mechanism  soon 
attraetad  tha  attantkn  of  tha  nmaieal  pabIio» 
and  with  its  long -since-proved  durability  has 
made  it  a  favourite  model  of  action  fur  the 
manufacturers  of  the  present  day  both  here  and 
abroad.  Tha  'paooolo'  was  finished  to  stand 
out  in  the  room  away  from  tha  wall;  ita  original 
price  was  36  guineas. 

Wa  ttay  now  look  hade  a  hvndrad  years,  in 
the  first  half  of  which  the  pianoforte  had  really 
no  independent  existence  as  a  keyed  instninicnt ; 
but  between  1770  aud  1820  we  find  the  grand 
piano  oomplete  so  far  as  ita  oonatmotion  in 
wood  peniiitteil,  anii  a  coTi'^trllation  of  remark- 
able players  that  included  Clementl  and  Dussek, 
Cnunar  and  lidd,  Hiunnial  and  Bie&  Wehar 
in  Germany  had  initiated  tha  Braiantic  school 
in  piannforte  music  ;  Kalkbrenner  in  Paris  wsa 
forwarding  technical  discipline  ;  and  above  all, 
BaathoTan,  whoaa  aarlj  aminanea  aa  a  pjaniat 

ha.s  been  to  a  ]arf,'e  extent  overshadowed  by  his 
sublime  genius  as  a  composer,  was  in  the  latter 
years  of  this  epoch  engaged  in  completing  that 
series  of  masterpieces  for  the  pianoforte  that 
have  not  nnly  enabled  it  to  rival  the  orcheatra 
in  the  wealth  of  its  possessions,  but  have  by 
thair  own  immortality  ensvrad  it  an  axiatanoa 
08  a  musical  instrument  which  no  change  of 
fashion  can  affect.  The  further  development  of 
teclmique,  e^utial  to  the  interpretation  of 
Beethoven,  attained  its  highest  perfection  ha> 
tweeu  1820  .mt!  IffiO,  and  wiis  h:\ser\  upon 
conditions  rendered  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  iron  aa  an  aaaential  oonatitoant  in  tha  Awn- 
ing of  grand  pianos,  and  in  a  certain  degree  of 
that  of  the  other  kinds  also.  Gradation  of 
power  waa  the  great  desideratum  of  the  player  ; 
and  the  possibilities  of  this  were  intfanataly 
connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  wrist,  which 
had  previously  been  disallowed,  and  with  the 
dueovery,  mada  almost  instlnotively,  that  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  fingers,  they  should  ba 
rai^<»d  in  order  to  descend  and  not  be  drawn 
inwai-ds  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Bach 
tondi.     [Sao  PlAMOFOiTB'PtATiNO.]  Thia 

change  of  practice  invt  Irr  !  a  1il<iw  !  y  the 
hammer  which  the  indifferent  Berlin  wire  of 
that  time  could  not  stand.  Thicker  wire  pro- 
duced gnatar  atnin  on  the  fkmming  whioh  tha 

WoofipTi  rri«p«!  vr^vfi  not  fttrnnt^  enongh  to  resist. 
The  use  also  of  two  metals  in  the  stringing, 
hraaa  and  iron,  lad  to  nnaqval  «hangaa  in  tho 

tuning,  and  another  problem,  'compensation,' 

received  even  more  attention  than  *  resistance ' 
had  done.  To  solve  this  a  young  Scotch  tuner, 
named  Allen,  employed  at  Stodart's,  set  hiin> 

self;  and  'with  tho  frrrmir  provfrhi;\l  in  th^ 
youth  of  his  country,  he  soon  succeeded  iu 
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prodncing  a  complete  and  B&tisfactory  upper 
frazuing  of  hollow  tubes  in  conibmation  with 
pkttat  of  Iron  attd  brass,  bound  togatiMr  by 
stout  wooden  crossbars,  the  whole  intended  to 
bear  the  pull  of  the  strings  and  to  maet)  by 
give-and-taka,  llie 

variations  ill  fhe 
length  of  the  wires, 
due  to  alteration 
of  temperature. 
The  patent  (No. 
4431)  was  taken 
oat  by  WfUUm 
Allen  and  Jainee 
Thorn  (who  sup- 
plied the  neoessary 
teeliiifael  know- 
ledge of  pianoforte- 
making)  ;  it  is 
dated  Jan.  15, 
1820,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use 
it  was  acquired  by 
Mem.  Stodart  to 
the  great  advan- 
tage of  their  busi- 
ness. The  accom- 
panying diagram 
of  a  Stodart  pianoforte  with  Allen's  framing 
shows  the  aim  and  completenees  of  this  re- 
markable iBvemtiaii,  ftom  the  inTontor^i  point 
of  view. 

But  tension  soon  asserted  itself  as  more  im- 
portant than  compensation,  and  a  rigid  counter- 
poise to  it  by  meami  of  metal  itiU  preoented 
itself  as  the  problem  for  solution  to  James 
Broadwood,  who  had,  years  before,  initiated 
the  ides;  and  we  kom  from  Henry  Fowler 
Broedwood  (nmei^  May  10,  1861)  that  Samuel 
Herve,  a  workman  employed  by  his  father, 
invented  in  1821  the  fixed  striug-plate,  in  that 
year  fint  applied  to  •  Sqnare  ^uio  ot  Broad- 
wood's.  From  1822  to  1827  James  Broad  wood 
tried  various  combinations  of  the  string- plate  and 
iron  bars,  and  in  the  latter  year  permanently 
adopted  a  system  of  solid  metal  bracing  (Patent 
No.  5485).  Tho  iron  bars,  not  having  been 
patented,  had  been  adopted  by  other  makers, 
aad  in  1886  Pfeire  Erard  had  in  his  tnm 
patented  a  means  of  fixing  the  iron  bars  to  tlio 
wooden  braces  beneath  the  sound -board  by  bolts 
passing  through  holes  cut  in  the  sound-board 
(Patent  No.  5065).  He  had  patented  a  system 
of  fi.xcd  iron  bars  in  pAria  in  1822.  He  could 
not  do  so  in  London,  being  barred  by  Stodart's 
(Thorn  and  Allen's)  patent.  Stodart  refhdned 
from  opposing  the  Broadwoods  when  Janiea 
Shudi  Broadwood  took  out  his  patent  for 
string-plate  and  bars  in  1 827.  The  writer  had 
this  information  ftom  Mr.  Joseph  Riea,  who 
died  in  IS 82.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
atring-plate  in  this  patent,  but  a  proposition 
ia  made  to.  atrengthen  tlio  oaae  by  plating 


it  with  sheet  iron,  whidi,  howorer, 

nothing. 

Tho  WiUiam  Alkn  whohad  imrantad  Stodnrtfa 

compensating  framing  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  his  fint  snocees,  hat  invented,  and  in 
18S1  pttaitid  (No.  6140),  a  eaat-iron  ftune 
to  oombino  otring-plate,  iron  bars,  and  w  rest- 
plank  in  one  casting.  Wooden  bars  were  let  in  to 
the  wreet-plank  to  receive  the  ordin&ry  tuning- 
pina,  wliidi  would  not  oonvoniently  work  in 
metal.  This  important  invention  did  not  find 
the  aooepCanoe  which  it  deserved,  and  the 
compomid  motid  and  wood  framing  oontinned 
to  be  preferred  in  Europe  nnder  the  idea  that 
it  was  beneficial  to  the  tone.  But  A  Ilea's 
propoeal  of  one  casting  had  been  anticipated  in 
Amarioa  by  Alpheoa  Baboook  of  Booton,  V.a, 
who  in  1825  patented  a  eatt-iron  frame  for  a 
Square  piano.  The  objeot  of  this  frame,  like 
that  of  Allen'a  firrt  patent,  was  compensation. 
It  failed,  bat  Baboock's  single  casting  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  construction  which 
lias  been  largely  and  successfully  developed  in 
Amerioa.  Mmdeo  AUon  and  UhooA,  who  in 
those  days  of  imperfect  commtinication  ars 
hardly  likely  to  have  known  of  each  ntbrr'<i 
attempts,^  Conrad  Meyer  of  Philadelplua  claims 
to  have  invented  the  metal  frame  In  a  dn|^ 
casting  in  1832.  Whether  Meyer  was  aware 
of  the  previoua  efforts  of  Allen  and  Baboock  or 
not,  ho  Iwa  tho  merit  of  having  made  a  good 
Square  piano  on  this  plan  of  oonstrtiction 
1888*    The  frame  of  it  is  represented  below. 

This  instrument,  which  the 
writaraaw  and  tried  at  Paris  in 
1878,  was  exhibited  when  first 
made  at  the  Franklin  Institate, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  adld; 
but  Messrs.  Meyer  bought  it 
back  in  1867,  and  exhibited  it 
in  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1879,  and  afidn,  aa  mNo- 
tioned,  in  tho  Universal  Exhi- 
bition of  Paris  in  1878.  Jon* as 
Ghickkrino  of  Boeton  in  1837 
improved  the  single  casting 
including  in  it  the  pin-bridge, 
and  damper  socket-rail,  a  con- 
stmetion  which  he  patented  in 
1840.  Chiokoring  sobaegoently 
devised  a  complete  frame  for 
grand  pianos  in  one  casting, 
and  exhibited  two  so  made  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
On  the  same  occasion  Lichtenthal  of  St.  Peters- 
burg cKhihlted  two  grand  planoa  'eveiatiung.' 
that  is,  with  the  longest  bass  spnn-stringe^ 
stretched  obliquely  over  the  longest  nnsrun 
ones,  a  method  which  is  now  very  well  known 
and  extensively  adopted,  bnt  the  advsin^ges  ef 
which  have  hitherto  been  im|viired  bjinemnli^ 
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in  the  scale.  The  invention  of  OTeratringing 
has  hftd  more  than  one  claiinant,  amongst 
otfam  the  ingNiMNU  Hbibt  Paps.   W«  have 

found  no  e&rlier  date  for  it  than  1835,  when 
Thkorald  Boehm,  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  flute,  contrived  an  overstrnng  square, 
and  an  overstrung  cottage  piano,  and  had  them 
made  in  London  by  Gerock  of  Cornhill.  In  the 
next  year,  1836,  John  Qodwin  patented  (No. 
70S1)  ovaratrang  squan  tad  eottage  pianot. 
Whether  he  acquired  Boehm'a  ittvntiQn  or  Mt, 
we  do  not  know. 

Great  use  of  iron  was  made  by  Dr.  Steward 
of  Handsworth.  near  Birmingham  in  a  novel 
upright  pianoforte  which  he  called  the  Euphoni- 
oon,  and  brought  out  in  London  in  1844.  His 
patoot  (Hol  mS),  whieh  b  dated  JvHj  1841, 
inehidas  a  complete  metal  framing,  and  separate 
•ound-boards,  three  in  number.  The  instruments 
were  of  elegant  appearance,  and  the  long  strings, 
in  harp-liko  form,  were  exposed  to  view.' 
Though  unsuccessful,  the  Euphonicon  should 
not  bo  foigotten.  There  is  one  in  the  Victoria 
•ad  Alhort  MoMrnm  in  tfio  mnaioal  inatniment 
eolkatioD. 

To  return  to  America.  In  1853  Jonas 
Cbickehng  combined  the  overstringing  with  a 
metal  framo  in  ono  oairtiiig,  in  a  aqnare  piano 

wliich  he  dirl  not  live  to  see  completed,  but 
which  was  finished  by  his  sous.  This  com- 
bination was  taken  up  by  Mesnrs.  Bteinwaj  k 
Sons  of  New  York,  and  further  improved  in 
1859  by  the  addition  of  an  'agralfo  '  (or  metal 
atttd)  bridge  ;  they  then,  by  dividing  the  over* 
■trii^ling  teto  two  oranings,  prodooed  a  donblo 
overstrung  scale.  In  the  same  year  this  firm 
patented  in  America  a  grand  piano  with  Un- 
ahaped  overstrung  scale  in  one  caathig,  a  diagram 
of  which  will  show  the  arrangement  of  iioa* 
work  and  bridge*  (Fig.  15).  This  system  of 
Messrs.  Stein  way's  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  fonmoit  makora  in  Oomuuiy,  whieh  it 
may  be  mentioned  is  the  nativo  oountiy  of  tho 
firm.    [See  Steinway,] 

Henry  Fowler  Broadwood's  special  concert- 
grand  iron  ftaming,  with  diagonal  tension-bar 
and  transverse  su<«yw«nsion-bar,  was  invented  by 
him  in  1847,  and  has  been  used  by  his  firm 
•vw  iiaoe.  Ho  objeetod  to  aingle  castings, 
pnferring  a  oomfainntion  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  wedged  np  at  the  points  of  abutment, 
into  a  thoroughly  solid  structure.  His  plan 
gets  rid  of  some  of  the  iron  bars,  which  he 
believed  to  be  more  or  less  inimical  to  carryint^ 
and  equality  of  tone.  The  diiferenoe  between 
tilia  and  hu  fttiie/a  or  Braid'a  scale  is  great ; 
and  it  only  approaches  tiio  American  w]iic}i 
it  preceded  in  grand  piano« — in  the  fart  that 
the  framing  is  independent  of  the  wooden  stntc- 
loto  of  the  Initramsnt  A  oomparison  of  the 
dlagnm  (Fig:  16)  with  Steinway's  (Fig.  15) 


makes  this  difference  obvious  (the  diagonal  bar 
is  lettered  u,  the  su»|M^n8ion-bar  ().    The  iron 


Fla.li. 

bars  are  flanged  to  preserve  them  from  twisting 
under  the  high  tension  adopted,  the  wire  for 
the  treble  notes  being  now  thicker  than  that 
for  the  haas  Ibnnerly  was.    AUon't  metal 


wrest-phuik  remained  fbr  more  than  twenty 

years  in  abeyance,  although  single  jilates  of 
metal,  allowing  room  for  the  pin-holes  in  the 
wooden  blocks  had  been  nsed  flrom  time  to 
timoi*  H.  WSlfel  of  Pteis  broQ|^t  out  aboot 
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1854  a  metal  wrest -plank  with  meoltaiiioftl 
■draw -pins,  an  Mm  for  taniog  oftra  triad, 
bot  almjs  unsuccasshilly.  'Wttlfel's  mat  idaa 

was  to  tiBe  boxwood  pings  in  the  pin-hol««,  so 
that  the  ptaa  should  not  touch  the  met&L 
The  difficalty  wm  at  laat  met  by  H.  F.  Broad- 
wood.  la  his  ini^cntion  the  tuning  jnn  screws 
accuratelj  into  the  thick  metal  wrestpia- 
pieoe,  and  tiiroo^  it  into  the  woodm  wnai> 
plank  or  pin>bIock,  the  great  len^'th  of  the  pin 
and  clinging  of  the  wood  producing  sufficient 
friction  to  counteract  the  puU  of  the  string. 
The  wrestpfn -piece  wao  introduced  by  the  firm 

in  tho  grand  ptnTins  cxhihit^^d  in  1863,  and 
years  have  prored  the  elficienoj  of  the  inren* 
tion. 

Batnmiog  to  the  action,  we  have  seen  the 

steps  first  taken  by  Sobastien  Erard  towards 
the  attainment  of  double  eecapement,  whereby 
power  is  regained  over  the  hammer  beforo  the 
key  returns  to  its  equilibrium.  He  had  grown 
old  before  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  idea, 
and  his  famous ' Repetition  action'  was  patented 
in  London  in  1821  (Patent  No.  4631)  by  Pierre 
Brard,  his  nophow.  The  action  ia  Hho'sn  in 
this  diagram,  which  we  will  describe  as  Car  aa 
piMllUt  in  natacihniaal  language. 


patent  on  the  ground  of  the  loss  sustaoned  in 
it    Then  •  repetition  *  beoama  tht 


pianoforte-maker's  dominant  idea  in ^ is  country 
and  elsewhere,  each  according  to  his  knowledge 
&nd  ability  contriving  a  repetition  action  to  ceil 
his  own,  tlMiii^  gananlly  a  wodHiwitiBn  «C  aa 
exi<?ting  one.  Names  that  have  come  promi- 
nently forward  in  connection  with  thase  expad* 
Tuntt,  an  BLffnom  in  Gannany,  PLsmaad 
Kriagdfltoin  in  Paria,  Southwell  the  youngM; 
Ramsay  and  Kind  (under  Broad  wood's  patronage 
at  different  times),  Collakd,  Uofkimmn,  aad 
BBninaABinXicMMioB.  OdiarmpatitioD  actkna 

are  thi  pimplitied  copies  of  Erard's  used  by  Herz 
in  Paris  and  by  Stkinwat  in  New  York,  the 
Uttar  lately  adopted  by  Bkchstbiv  of  Badin, 
in  place  of  Kri^gdalain's. 

Ftirthof  impfovomant  of  the  Square  piano,  is 
the  application  of  metal  to  reaist  tenaion,  etc., 
folloirad  doaely  upon  that  «f  tha  Qraad  ;  and 
in  America  the  Square  outstxipjH^d  the  Grand 
by  being  first  experimented  on  for  the  iron 
framing,  the  croas  stringing,  etc. ,  which,  throo^ 
the  talent  and  energy  of  the  Meyera,  Chickarinfi, 
andSteinways,  have  pivpn  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  American  m&uutacture.  The  Americans 
hna^  thair  Sqoana  almoit  to  tint  risa  and 


knowD  ■ 


k«T :  (f  li «  pUot,  am  trad  »t  ttd  to  fS"*  Ui»  blow.  \iy  domos  of  a  e*rHw.  «.  Mdiiw  tto  hamr.  #.  wklch  dtUv 
«.  hy  thtUtmrt  o«  Uu  boppw.  whUh  wcf  by  iar— N  wHtmamA  aifr  — Hm>  wMfc  a  mwm  ■»  fnatJ 
h«r.  MMtMtinv  to  tha  iwit<A  of  th«  Roghah  aetioii.  ThU  MtmpcuMiit  la  cwttwliag  «■«•  a^DR.  < I.  Btttk 

tha  rl»»  '>f  whirh  U  !  h»«-k<>»J  »•  frp,  ^vA  ni'iwn  th»  wcond  or  4'»>!H!»  M<Mt|M>ni«at :  m  litt!*  irtimip  »t  Vht  ihonl  leT  ' 

I  tha  '  t  rj-«'.  [jrrj-lli  J  ili 

i«,  batur*  tba  I 


:i ,    [jrrj  -1 II  J  ili  j»  [)        11 '.  t  hr         |i  1 .  Mi  )  liy  '  h  M   1 1  yrtW.  ■!)  J."'!  luittlnf  g  to  (to  b*'  k  I  ll  (  ■  m  I'lac,  »ri  J  I 

•Tm ttw kl^ tepStawfOuSiit  amt M*s£iir  JS^ir****^      l^aiad  ^  Imnmar,  b«t  Mac* 


btovtotka 
cwaratf 

th«  banuBrr. 
b*  ra»47  for  • 

iw  r 


AltilOQgh  at  once  adopted  by  Hummel  and 

other  pianists  of  note,  including  Li82t,  then  a 
boy,  Erard's  action  was  slow  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion.   It  did  not  gain  a  aatiabotory  position 

until  Thalherfj,  aft  r  1  830,  had  identified  his 
admirable  playing  with  its  specialities.  In 
1885  Pierre  Erard  obtuned  an  extension  of  his 


took  oat  K  patast  {V.Q.  OM)  for  it  is  1831.  Iteliwtaio'a  taaliic>D(a 
ptareail  tha  wraat-|>Uta  aad  wu  Uppad  at  tiM  «ppar  and ;  tba 

immobtlltr  of  tha  pin.  to  which  tha  atring  waa  attadkad  at  tha  laww 

•ti'l  Ijw  Ina  hurp.  or  Crl^tofirt'i  rtr^t  planoaj.helnji  atuuml  hy  trlrtlnn 
collan  ami  waihan.    Wr  i    m  t  know  If  thU  irre«t-i.iUtr  »njwr'~l 

^"■rr  ■'^•^irT^Mi  jiiltm^"^  Sehvlaw  tiilaytad  it  (or  tMa  la  | 


power  of  their  Qrands,  and  make  them  atflD ; 

and  with  thp  fuimp  tf'ndpnrv  as  in  Europe,  *o 
their  being  8Ut>er8eded  entirely  by  the  amaildr 
Gtmnda  and  Uprighta. 

Beyond  the  broad  summary  of  inventions  in 
instrument  and  action  which  we  h»vA  «(kf»trhed, 
it  is  impracticable  in  our  space  to  go  farther 
into  detail ;  it  would,  moreovar,  ha  a  task  ti 
great  dlflirulty,  owdnf;  to  thr>  mnUiph'city  of 
facts  needin|;  to  be  sifted,  and  the  fact  tiiat  a 
writar  <w  tbw  aolgaet  nvit  alimji  ba  faftoaBflid 
bj  tdoosttoii  in  taato  and  naai  : 
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«r«r,  be  permlttad  to  rsfer  to  tlit  tarvtat  of 
Tamm  Stewart  (particularly  in  connection  with 
XCmks.  Collard's  pianos)  and  to  Hemy  Pape  of 
Purili  who  tried  more  ingeoioua  experimenta 
in  piaaofortes  tliaa  aay  ofbar  maker,  althoogli 
the  majority  of  them  aro  of  doubtful  utility. 
It  ia  to  him  that  we  owe  the  uae  of  felt  for 
hammers  (much  improved,  hoirafar,  by  H.  F. 
Broadwood,  who  first  substituted  abaap'a  wool 
for  Pape's  rabbit's  hair).     William  Stodart 
iaventad  a  continuous  bridge  for  upward  bearing 
in  182S;  aadtiia 'banno^bar' inttatraUa, 
MS  a  bar  of  alternating  pressure  has  been  called, 
from  the  peculiar  timlnx  obtained  by  ita  oae,^ 
was  the  invention  of  Pierre  Erard  abont  1888, 
Moacdiag  to  Dr.  Paul.    The  main  object  of  this 
hmr  was  to  consolidate  the  wrest-plank  in  the 
treble,  a  screw  tapped  into  the  plank  and 
dimwing  it  upwarda  altamating  wifli  a  aoraw 
tapped  in  the  bar  pressing  it  downwards.  In 
1843  A.  Bi^RD  of  Paris  invented  a  different  bar 
iude|>fndent  of  the  wrest-plank,  which  served  as 
a  bridge  of  upward  bearing  and  abolished  the 
treble  wrest-plank  bridge.    From  its  simplicity 
and  cheapnees  this  has  found  favour^  with  aome 
uodifiaatkma,  in  Oerman  j  (wbara  it  ii  known 
aa  tba  Oapo  taato,  or  d'astro,  bar)  and  elsewhere.^ 
Tlipfft  was  a  revival  of  W.  F.  Collard's  idea, 
patented  in    1821,   of  utilising   the  back 
dnoi^t  of  tha  wiiaa,  bafewaan  tba  bally  bridge 
■ad  the  hitch-pins,  for  symjiathetic  vibration, 
by  means  of  what  he  called  (Patent  No. 
4542)  a  'bridge  of  rayarfaamtion.*   Thk  re- 
appears, in  idea,  in  Meaara.  Stainway's  '  Dnplax 
Scale ' ;  but  Bliithner  of  Leipzig  has  gone 
ftirther  in  employing  independent  sympathetic 
tMngi  of  bair  lengUi  in  Ma  *Aliqnot'  piano. 
By  this  he  adds  tlie  octave  barmonic  throughout 
three  octaves,  and  thus  produces  something  of 
the  shifting  soft  pedal  timbre  z  the  forte  or 
dampor  padal  in  the  ordinary  pianoforte  ia, 
however,  an  incomjiarably  more  efficient  flood- 

Sta  to  these  sympathetic,  or  more  properly, 
oUan  reinforoemanta. 

The  laat  inventions  we  have  to  mention  con- 
cern the  pedals,  and  are  due  to  M.  Montal,  a 
blind  Parisian  pianoforte- maker,  who,  in  1862, 
exhibited  in  London  (1)  a  '  P4dala  d*aipiaaiion,' 
diminishing  the  range  of  the  hammers  instead 
of  shifting  them,  an  expedient  now  employed 
Inr  Amarioaa  and  Gannaa  makan*  and  (2)  a 
*PAlala  de  prolongament,'  a  third  pedal,  by 
using  which  a  note  or  notes  pressed  down 
before  tha  pedal  is  applied  may  be  prolonged 
allar  tha  9a§m  bav«  qnittad  tha  kaja.*  This 
psdal  has  been  of  late  years  re-introduced  in 
Pkrii,  Stuttgart,  and  New  York.  Reference  to 
Pedal  will  show  the  radical  change  that  took 

■  Tht  Capo  Taato  hit  nemlU  Schroattr*!  '  WldantaodMlMn,'  but 

T«i  not  tAkcn  froa  It. 

>  From  the  lUpnrt  of  M.  P^tls  nn  th«  Pari*  RitilMUoa  of  18H.  It 
ippnn  that  tha  drat  I'lrm  uf  tlil.  (•■lal  ha/1  uci-urr»<l  to  Xaviar 


plaoa  bahraaa  1880  and  1850 in  'iaalnimanting' 

the  pianoforte,  giving  it  what  we  may  call 
colour  of  tone,  divined  by  Beethoven,  and 
perfected  by  Chopin  and  Liszt.  By  these 
paiallel  advaaoaa  in  taehnique  and  instrumant 
the  masterpieces  comj)03cd  for  the  pianoforte 
by  Beethoven  have  since  1860  found  their 
foUeat  ezpoaitiOB. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  urged  that 
pianoforte- makers,  to  excel  truly,  must  ever  be 
individual  in  their  productions.  They  should 
be  gnidadbycaiaof  pffoportfonaiaavarydatoil, 
and  in  equality  of  tension  &s  far  as  the  scala 
will  admit ;  and  by  a  fine  discrimination  of  the 
proper  striking- place  or  point  of  attack  upon 
the  strings.  The  highly  complex  nature  of  the 
instrument  offers  inexhaustible  facilitie^s  for 
choice  in  modification  of  theae  conditions, 
which,  oombinad  with  tradition  in  working,  an 
important  factor,  may  be  taken  as  the  distinctiva 
note  of  personality  in  a  maker.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  national  taste 
in  ohoioa  of  tana  whioh  haa  aa  immiatakabla 
influence. 

A  table  of  datea,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
10th  oentorj,  will  be  fonnd  a  oaaftd  oondnaion 
to  this  article.  [The  various  experiments  of 
more  recent  date  are  not  here  recorded,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  of  them  may  find 
permaaaat  aooaptaaoa.] 
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rtAMoFbrto.  KMMffakmi 
Criatofori  had  wkU  iMVitaaSM 


JIaiiut  au 

Id  naiia. 
SnUfottg— bwm»S  t«v 

tbo  CoaH  kt 

Oottfriad  811 

fort«a  to  John 
Criitofoii  died. 
Scbro«t«r  wToto  to 

planufiirta. 

Ad  uprifht  frand  pUnoforto  Invontod  Mid  mado  bjr 
iKioivnlro  dal  Mela  d«  Gacllano,  wttlia  •Mclal  action, 
nut  cuplril  frou  CrUtoturl.  thoofh  wtta  Mpi 
lartty  In  th»  butt,  and  not  at  all  Ilka 
oiicioatad  th«  '  atlckor '  prtnelplo.* 

Chri«tla«  Bww>    ttmkA  ■jjiiw  to— 

t.  a  Ba^  ylayatf  Ml  •  amiMUB 
Frederick  tha  Oimt. 

Gottfr1t<l  Bllbrmiann  dtad. 

TnAurUA  of  Oara  mad*  tlM  ftnt  louara  piaaotartt^ 
John  Chrtailaa  Back  oama  to  Lottdon. 
Data  ol  oUaat  ZnmM  aqpara  piano  kaovB.* 
Hchrti«t«T  publlabaa  In  Marpurj  a  wurk  hia  daJai  to  hftva 

iDTantad  tha  plaaoforta. 
A  'new  Initninient  called  PtanoForta'  aBBOOnead  at 

Covant  Oaj^ipn. 
J.  C.  Bach  pLajad  a  aolo  un  tha  plaocforta  la  London. 
Maalo  Clamaatl  cnmpnaad  planolarta  mnakb 
Backara  oxhlMtad  hia  ibTaaUon  ■octelMl  ' 

■  1  til  I  Thatilnil  Hitwa  Is  I  nsdnn 
Tha  ptaolat  1.  H  aiitMlV  AmI  the 


A  Knand  piaaa.  hr  Amniraa  Sarkan,  waa  at  Ptitoia  In 

18VT,  vhara  It  waa  wrongly  ileacrltiad  aa  datad  '  1711.' 
John  Braadwood  made  a  Zurope  ni<«l«)  ac|iiar«  piano.- 
Ktrkotan'aflnt  racord  ofaaquar*  plana  |tr«  toI.  II.  p.  t0Oi. 
Moaart  plajad  an  Stain'*  planotortaa  at  Angabort. 


Salik  BraH  maaa  «aa  ant  aqvaia  pfaoM  ta 

John  Bmadwood  re-«>natmfl*d  tha  Bq>»ar»  piano. 
Klrknian'a  reoorrl  of  a  (rr^ml  plann  laee         II.  p.  aW). 
Moaart  and  Clatnontt  played  aptiu  the  planoforta  Iwforr 

tha  Bmparor  at  Vlanaa. 
Joha  aroaawvoS 
Orik 


oS  patantad  land  and  aoft  padala. 
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Walton  pkUoUd  »ao(t  twdU  with  ■hifUiw 
J«to  llt««4«««d  ttto  Mm  mmt»  •  ml* 

mad  piMMN  dtTVKac  Ika  «wva4  teMpib 

8UTn,  of  Aut(*burf .  invanUd  »  wift  padal  vltk  ■hifUof 

mciloD. 

John  Broadwood  »»d«  th«  ftfSt  plMM  with  flv*  Mtd  ft 

bklloeteTM. 
WlUUm  8ouU>w*U  lavMUd  tb*  '  Irtrii '  damp*. 

Andrm*  Htr«leb«r  perfected  the  Vtanneae  fraiid  mUoB. 
Jobii  Hrci&<lwmxl  nuul*  the  Ant  pluio  with  ilx  ottevm 
Hrh.  Kr»rd  mtwlr  hia  flrit  irrmiid  i>lbno  !n  Rftris. 
Wtn.  ^athwelt  pntei^U^I  a  e-jiiArr  piAiio  tumfrd  up. 
ClMnentl.  in  pKrtuenbtp  with  CullAnl,  b««ma  >ba«it  thU 

time  to  mak*  pUiMM. 
iHae  HawkiDt  p*t*iit«d  *n  uprifbt  p<aBofoii«  tor  kU 

•oil  Dr.  John  lujtc  H^wkliui,  of  Bordj-rtown,  New 

Jr.-«.-y    l'  a  A. 
IVnuaa  Loud  |«teiat«d  m  dla(oMl  upright  ptanofoit*. 
WlUtom  flvoUiwaU  pMtMtod  tka  imMnat  ftaiMlartik 
J%mm  BnMdveod  flnta9pUadtfMikantoftBnB4|ilaBai 

9«h.  Rrmnl  pat«Dt«d  the  upwmrd  boarlDg  u>d  the  'cAwU' 

pr.l»l. 

Boticrt  Worn  am  nuuU  the  Ant  cottan  pianofort*. 
WUUam  AU«D  ti>T«nt«l  and  btwMkt  oat  at  Modarfa  » 

eoopeniatUig  gnad  p4aae  wftk  iMt«l  tnbw  Md 

pUtM. 

fl«b.  Brard  patented  hie  donbl*  cacapement  aetton. 

8.  Hervc  Invented  the  Axed  atiing-plAte  (brought  oat  at 
Broad  wood'i). 

Jjunea  Broad  wood  adapted  Iron  ban  to  tlM  itrtng-plAta. 
Lint  cam*  out  In  fmru  on  aa  Cnid 

octavta.  C-C 
P.  Erard  paUntad  bolU  to  Ifoa  km 
AlpharU*    Babrock   patMM  ll 


InuDO  •qouv  ptaao. 
B.  Wormaai  jalwrta*  ttg 


to** 


IB  America  a  oaat-tran  flnwio 


a  caat-lroo 


corablBad  in  a  grand  plaao. 
Jamca  Stewart  patented  atringlug  with«al' 

•tringa  (In  Meaan.  CoUatd'a  ntaao 
W.  AUaa  pataotod  In  Ummm  m 

(rame  piano. 
Conrad  Merar  patamtad 

•q  oar*  plaao. 
B4i«hin  had  oTer-etmng  ptaaoa  made  In  London. 
I'.  Erard  latrolut^  the  '  Harmouir  bar  ' 
Jeuae  Chlckerlng  patented  in  America 

frame  witk  damper  eocket  (aqoato  pUao). 
A.  Bord  of  Paris  invented  the  '  Capo  taato'^kag. 
H.  K  Broad  wood  Invantod  hla'UM'gnadjtaaatoli 
J  nu  ChicliertllcaxbtbitadtalMiaBpMdi 

(rmmas  In  on*  fating, 
Uektaottaal.  cf  M.  rctrnta^^  -*^***-*  I 

orantraaff  graad  piaaea. 
Chlckerlng  A  Ron  combined  oaet  frame  and  oTcr.itringlng 

In  It  fciiiare  piauo. 
U.  Wtilfal,  of  ParU.  invanted  an  Iroo  wraatrplank  with 

mechanic*!  ecraw-pina. 
Btelnwar  A  Bona  pateatad  In  Aaartea  a  eaat  frame 

ovrrttriiitf    trand    plaao,   and    double  OTMstruag 

Mootai.  oOyia.  a^Mtod  te  Uadooa  t>li4  gadU  ibr 

kaja. 
1L».  ~ 


A.  /.  R. 

PIANOFORTE- PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  the  pianoforte,  as  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  instruments  with  keys  and  strings, 
eombtsd  largely  at  first  in  the  task  of  nniting 
tha  special  characteristics  of  the  two  older 
inttrumenta.  On  the  clayichord,  the  notes 
oonld  be  variwl  in  foroe  and  emphasis  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  the  parts  of  a  fugue 
could  be  clearly  dirt'erentiAt<sl,  and  deep  ex- 
pression could  be  conveyed.  But  the  'dis- 
embodied spirit,*  to  wlifeh  its  tone  has  often 
V)6en  compared,  was  incapable  of  speaking  to 
more  tliaii  two  or  three  hearers  at  once,  so 
exceed  ingly  attennated  was  the  tone  of  the 
instrument ;  and  in  very  staccato  passages  there 
is  little  of  the  sparkling  brilliance  of  the 
harpsichord.  On  the  harjisichord  the  most 
perfeot  staoeato  was  eesilj  obtained,  sad  as 
th"  tniu-h  was  unalterable,  there  was  absolute 
evenness  of  tone  aa  long  aa  no  mechanical  change 
was  made.  All  dynamic  changes  mnst  be  made, 
as  in  playing  the  organ,  by  tiie  a}>plication  of 
some  meohanioal  de^oe,  nerer  hy  the  finger. 


Uarpsidioid  players,  sceostomsd  t»  tms  the 

swell  pedal  in  order  to  increase  the  sound,  would 
naturally  and  readily  make  use  of  the  far  easier 
resources  that  were  provided  in  the  piano, 
with  ita  infinitely  varying  di^gwwe  of  tone.  The 
possibility  of  getting  increase  of  tone  by  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  a  pressure  that  could  be 
ai>plied  to  any  single  note  or  ehoid,  made  H 
no  longer  necessary  to  overload  the  muaic  with 
those  ornaments  by  which  the  older  oompMera 
had  ubtaijied  a  kind  of  spurious  emphasis  from 
the  harpsiehord.  Thos  the  {lattem  of  the 
nielcKlies  naturally  l)ecame  simpler,  and  more 
waa  left  to  the  player  in  the  way  of  bringing 
out  the  salient  ftatarss  of  tin  melody.  G.  P.  B. 
Bach  led  the  readers  of  his  Fermch  ilbrr  das 
toahre  Art  den  Clavier  zu  spielen  to  aim  at  the 
cultivation  of  a  real  catUabiic  style,  and  seems 
to  hnvs been  tiie  fint  to  speak  of  'singing '  on 
the  keyed  instrument.  In  his  works  we  find 
innumerable  instances  of  a  melody  played 
simultaneously  with  its  tnbordimiti  msobi* 
pmiment,  a  musical  effect  which  waa  only 
poesible  on  the  harpsichord  when  two  manuals 
were  employed.  The  pianoforte  soon  began  to 
acquire  apeeial  onmrnsnts  of  its  9$m ;  iD  Haydn's 
famous  variations  in  F  minor,  the  arpegizio 
figure  in  the  miyor  part  of  the  theme  impliea 
gradation  of  tone  aa  an  eoaential  feature,  sad 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest  compodtiona  whidi 
could  not  be  played  with  any  degree  of  success 
on  the  harpsichord.  On  the  other  hand,  Mozart's 
fiuitssia  in  O  minor  includes  no  ^bet  that 
cannot  be  realised  on  the  earlier  instrument, 
and  even  the  earliest  sonatas  of  Beethoven  can 
be  performed  satisfactorily  on  the  harpaichoid. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  technique,  whsB  ool^ 
the  three  long  fingers  of  the  hand  were  usually 
employed  (see  Fingekino,  toL  iL  p.  44«),  a 
gliding  touch  was  aimed  at^  sad  Uiis  gsBlls 
pressure  suited  the  c  lavichord  perfectly.  With 
the  development  of  the  harpsichord  it  became 
necessary  to  acquire  a  crisper  touch,  for  all 
notes — even  those  played  with  Ugaio  effect, 
must  be  taken  up  sharply,  or  the  (juill  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  pluck  ita  string  again. 
Ssbsstian  Bach's  fingers  svs  said  to  havs  *lMiit 
over  the  keyboard  in  such  n  maimsr  that  iMf 
stood  with  their  jioints  in  a  downward,  rerticu 
line,  each  finger  at  every  moment  ready  for 
action.  In  t^ing  a  fingsr  off  a  key,  he  drew 
it  gently  inwards,  only  moving  the  end  joint,' 
The  thumb  was,  as  it  were,  set  at  liber^,  so 
that  it  was  now  i:eoognissd  ss  a  pnotioal  member 
of  the  hand,  instead  of  %  useless  appendage, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  considered!  in  earlier 
ages.  It  could  be  used  in  the  natural  position, 
Imt  it  waa  forbidden  to  pass  it  under  ue  otiier 
fingers  unless  it  was  al>solutcly  neccRsary.  kt 
the  same  time,  great  laxity  was  permitted  in 
part  •  playing,  where  the  interweaving  of  ttiS 
different  voices  often  makes  it  necessary  not 
only  finr  the  thumb,  hat  for  the  other  fij^pan^ 
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to  pMi  onr  or  ondar  the  rest.    In  the  «uly 

piaiifis,  the  cantn^!1p  tmirh  wfiirli  apain  seemed 
desirable  wm  best  obtaiued  hy  a  botooth  pro* 
giwnon,  moh  iiintted  on  bj  BnttaiMl 

Bftdi*  idio  allowed  the  i>aasage  of  the  second 
finger  over  the  third.  Both  Cramer  anH  Clementi 
devoted  their  main  attention,  so  far  as  regarded 
todmiqiio,  to  tho  attaiiuiMBt  of  perfiset  evenness 
in  all  the  fingers,  substitntinf:,  in  hct,  a  hvin<^ 
for  a  mechanical  equality  of  tone.  lu  dementi's 
Camona  'Grados'  there  ii  hardly  aaj  other 
pdnt  sbiveii  after  than  complete  eqiialitj  of 
tone,  combined  with  Telocity,  and  the  power 
of  giving  due  importance  to  the  melody  as 
distinguished  firom  tiie  aooempaoimeiit.  The 
author's  Inildneas  of  invention  ia  in  structural 
form  rather  than  technical  innovation,  and  it 
was  enough  for  him  that  the  player  should 
possess  ten  exactly  evenly-balanc^  fingers,  and 
ahould  be  able  to  give  ']\^f'  f niphnsig  to  prominent 
parte.  Of  course  the  dilticulty  of  many  of  the 
■tadiee  le  extreme,  even  in  the  prseent  day ; 
but  a  player,  perfectly  equijipod  in  the  school 
of  ClpmfTiti,  would  often  hnd  himself  at  a  loss 
in  playing  Beethoven,  and  would  have  to 
aoqoirs  new  powers  for  an  adequate  preeentation 
of  the  nuisic  of  Hrhrimann  or  Chopin.  It  was 
dementi  who  started  that  aystem  of  strengthen- 
ing  the  weak  fingers  of  the  hand  bj  holding 
down  !>onie  of  the  fingers,  while  playing  repeated 
notes  with  the  others.  From  Kalkbrenner's 
merely  mechanical  plan  of  keeping  down  four 
•djMWt  notes  while  one  finger  is  actively 
exercised,  to  some  of  Brahms's  TjI  '  U'jbuiigen,' 
this  system  has  never  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  students  of  technique  ;  but  tiiera  ia  *  danger 
in  ite  uae,  for  the  for<  <^  in  c  t  ^^saiy  to  wwlc  the 
weak  finger  may  be  got  by  a  kind  of  muscular 
reaction  Irom  the  fingers  that  are  preesing  down 
tiie  held  notea,  rather  than  from  the  weak  finger 
itself  ;  a  far  better  form  of  the  exercise  ia  to 
lay  the  fingera  in  ropo.se  upon  the  keys,  and, 
while  the  single  finger  is  playing  its  repeated 
motea,  to  watch  that  the  other  fingeri  never 
leave  their  keys,  and  never  depress  them. 

The  divergence  of  styles  between  the  '  Vienna' 
School  (that  of  Hoaart),  and  that  of  dementi, 
was  in  jmrt  caused  by  the  difference  in  the 
make  of  the  pianos  employed.  The  Viennese 
action  had  a  remarkably  easy  mechanism,  and 
was  best  suited  to  a  rapid  stylo  and  to  the 
eTef^ntion  of  arjieggios.  Thr>  '  English  *  pianos 
preferred  by  dementi — to  whom  many  of  the 
most  important  impfovementa  in  them  were 
due — were  more  sonorous  in  tone,  the  hammer 
had  a  deeper  fall,  and  it  was  altogether  lietter 
adapted  to  the  larger  forma  of  muaic  and  to 
hfilliant  exeoation. 

Neither  in  Cramer  nor  dementi  ia  great 
force  required  ;  the  hand  is  never  raised  to  an 
ememive  height,  or  brought  down  upon  the 
keya  with  any  raeh  power  as  was  required  in 
the  anboequent  pniod  of  techniqiie.   The  nee 


of  the  ittstalning  pedal,  too,  waa  oompantively 

rare  Avith  them,  and  ihpj  nnd  their  contempor- 
ariea  were  fuUy  conacioua  of  the  loss  of  olearueaa 
oanaed  by  its  esceaaiTe  nae.  They,  like  all  the 
older  masters,  were  very  particular  as  to  the 
position  of  the  performer's  body  ;  the  old 
German  wntei^,  such  as  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Marpurg, 
Tliik,  and  others,  recommended  the  player  to 
sit  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  keyboard. 
Duasek  inclined  a  little  to  the  left,  because  of 
die  diflienlty  of  giving  action  and  power  to  the 
left  hand,  while  Kalkbrenner,  having  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  instrument  in  an  upward 
direction,  took  up  his  seat  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  ndddle.  In  the  matter  of  the  position 
of  the  hand  there  were  many  ditferent  theories, 
even  in  the  earlier  days ;  Clementi  was  of  opinion 
that  the  up]»cr  part  of  the  hand,  from  the 
knuckles  to  the  wrist,  should  preeent  such  a 
surface  that  a  piece  of  money  might  be  placed 
there,  to  prove  that  the  fingers  alone  were 
engaged  in  tiie  exeentton.  Diuaek  direela  Hint 
the  hands  should  lean  rather  towarda  the 
thumbe,  so  that  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  may 
not  be  placed  too  nmch  sideways  ;  and  Hummel 
says  they  thould  lean  rather  to  the  outside,  so 

tn  give  the  thunil'  njorc  lil  -nty  on  the  black 
keys  when  required.  Kalkbrenner  again  was 
an  advoeate  of  playing  octavee  or  aixtns  with  a 
loose  wrist,  while  Moscheles  kept  the  foream 
and  wrist  quite  stiff,  in  order  to  gain  lightness 
and  facility.  lu  the  introduction  written  by 
F^tis  to  the  MdtMe  dm  MMoae$,  he  pointa 
out  the  danger  of  a  tired  wrist  b<  ■  nming  so 
enfeebled  as  to  cause  the  hand  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  thua  to  cikg  the  articulations 
of  the  fingers.  Hummel  recommended  the 
hand  to  be  placed  so  that  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  formed  a  line  jwrallel  to  that  of  the  key- 
boetd,  and  ataied  that  Mozart  held  hit  huide 
in  this  way.  All  tf,.  authorities  agree  as  to 
the  general  rule  that  the  elbows  should  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  body,  and  that  from 
the  elbow  to  the  second  joint  of  the  fingera 
should  be  a  level,  horizontal  line. 

In  regard  to  fingering,  the  masters  of  the  fir^t 
period  were  divided  ae  to  whether  fingering 
should  or  should  not  be  what  is  called  'sym- 
metrical ' ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  fingering 
adopted  for  a  figure  ascending  on  each  degixe 
of  tiie  acale  ihoald  be  repeated  ezaetly  all  the 
way  tip,  regardless  of  blark  nntr'^,  nr  whrthrr 
the  rule  that  the  thumb  should  never  be  placed 
on  blaek  notea  waa  to  hold  good.  Dniaek  waa 
a  great  stickler  for  this  rule,  which  of  course 
increases  the  difRculty  of  making  certain  of  the 
repetitions,  as  against  the  freer  way  of  putting 
the  same  fingera  on  the  coneeponding  notee 
wherever  they  occnr.  Diissek  even  wtiit  so  far  as 
to  direct  that  in  certain  passages  where  the  snmo 
fignre  ia  repeated  in  a  higher  ootove  than  that 
in  which  it  started,  a  different  fingering  should 
be  employed,  inateiMl  of  deviling  loma  method 
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which  ahoald  at  leM*  Allow  tlw  •ynuBetitoil 

use  of  tho  same  fingers  on  the  sftmc  not€8. 

The  Vienna  aohool,  with  iUi  Btrong  tendeiu^ 
towudi  laiwrftdality,  rewlhad  Ite  eUmu  m 
Hummel,  who,  deriving  his  method  from  Moxart, 
made  all  kinds  of  technical  diHcoveriee  (see  vol, 
ii.  pp.  4 -13- 4),  some  of  which  were  considered 
hatdly  legitimate  by  the  more  oonaervatiTe 
teachers  of  his  time  His  niothnd,  or  '  Piano- 
forte Sobool,'  waa  in  tome  sort  the  basis  of  that 
of  Obernj,  wImmm  lyitaiii  mm  oAlcuktad  to  give 
the  pupil  the  nttnmit  velocity,  smoothness,  and 
brilliance  ;  Moscheles  carried  on  tt'chniqiie  to  a 
point  slightly  more  advanced,  but  both  he  and 
Hummel  oan  be  disregarded  by  the  afeodont  of 
modem  pianoforte-plajing. 

With  the  ever-increasing  admiration  for  the 
ttorio  of  Beethofon,  tho  o&ns  of  tibo 
experts  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  MUiority 
nther  than  elegance  or  velocity  of  exfcntion. 
He  himself,  with  his  splendid  et^uipment  as  a 
perfonnor,  wm  aeid  to  hovo  givaa  fho  pieaofoite 
a  soul,  finrl  rvcr  n;rnatpr  and  prcater  were  the 
demands  he  made  upon  the  instrument.  From 
the  dMire  on  the  part  of  performers  to  excel 
in  the  public  interpretation  of  his  works,  arose, 
beyond  question,  the  tnidenoy  towards  a  merely 
mosottlar  force,  and  as  a  r^ult,  a  great  inorease 
in  fho  iwisting  power  of  the  pianofbfto.  Witii 
him,  and  with  thn  l  ent  of  those  that  came  after 
him,  technique  was  regarded  as  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  the  end  in  itself.  Weber,  with  his  bold 
tnatment  of  the  left  hand,  his  love  of  wide- 
spread chords,  and  !^c]iuli>ert,  whose  technique, 
though  oocasioiudly  showing  the  influeuoe  of 
tiio  superfickt  Viennoie  odiool,  yet  feUowo 
Beethoven  in  his  happiest  moments,  each  added 
something  to  the  resources  of  the  instniTiiPiit, 
though  neither  made  any  ajjecial  »tudy  of 
technique,  nor  published  any  'method.' 

Thalborg's  wonderful  power  of  sin  pin  on  the 
pianoforte  is  bistorioally  ioterestiug  as  having 
to  lUQoh  impressed  MenddsMhn  to  hioite  him 
to  imitate  it,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
not  only  the  R  minor  prelude,  where  a  favourite 
devioe  of  Thalberg's  is  deliberately  imitated, 
hot  a  great  nnmber  of  the  'Songs  without 
Worls '  verve  more  or  less  consciously  infliu-nr  rd 
by  Thai  berg's  ideal  cantabile.  Ck>uoerning 
MendelieohB^i  own  teohn^tUb  Me  <m(«,  |i.  161. 
Before  following  tho  main  strsam  of  technical 
development  from  the  reqniremonts  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas  to  the  achievements  of  Liszt 
and  hio  foUowen,  wo  mnet  oonsidor  in  tho  next 
jilacf  the  works  of  Schumann  and  Clioi)in,  both 
of  whom  realise<l,  as  none  of  their  preidecessors 
had  done,  the  artistic  valoo  of  that  evanesoent 
tone  of  the  piano  which  waa  at  first  considered 
the  chi(>f  defect  of  the  tnstniment.  Both  turned 
tho  sustaining  pedal  to  richer  account,  and  got 
now  efbeti  notn  its  oae ;  and  both  loved  o 
dreamy,  jwetical,  indefinite  form  of  melody, 
and  a  style  of  ornamentation  to  which  the  word 
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'etiional'  is  suitably  applied.  Schumann's  own 

experiments,  made  in  order  to  obtain  abaoluto 
equality  of  the  fingers,  resulted  in  an  iigory 
tibat  prevottted  his  playuig  in  public,  so  that 
for  his  own  technique  we  must  depend  npon 
his  comjK>sition9  nnd  upon  the  playing  of  his 
illustrious  wile.  It  iit  evident  that  her  wonder- 
ful sonoril^  of  tone,  the  exquiaite  gradation  of 
her  touch,  and  thp  quiet  brilliance  of  lier  play- 
ing in  ornamental  pasMges,  were  the  practacnl 
realbatfoa  of  fWwimanini  own  idaala ;  and  if 
all  his  little  innovations  in  tho  wny  of  technique 
(such  as  those  at  the  close  of  th«  '  Papillons,* 
the  end  of  tiie  piece  called  '  i'agauini,'  in  the 
'Oamaval,'  and  other  places)  have  not  been 

acrrptrd  as  part  of  the  n'palar  repertory  of 
technical  devices,  yet  enough  was  left  to  enrich 
the  reaoonaa  of  tiio  inatroniflnt  very  nwtarially. 
Lflta  the  older  j^yen,  Clara  Schumann  aat  oa 
a  comparatively  low  seat,  kept  the  forearm 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  got  the  tone  purely  by 
pUBima  of  Am  finger,  not  by  anything  that 
cotiM  Ik-  rfillcd  a  '  h\n\v '  <>n  the  key. 

One  peculiarity  in  tho  technique  of  Chopin 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  comparing  his  work 
with  that  of  John  Field,  to  whhih  in  fbnn  and 
style  it  owcfl  ho  much.  Tlie  passages  of  em- 
broidery in  wluuh  both  delight  require,  in 
Field'a  oaae,  that  perfect  eqvaUty  of  finger  at 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earlier  writers 
aimed  ;  in  Chopin,  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  human  hand  is  turned  to  beautiful  account, 
for  hia  passages  are  often  devised  in  such  n 
manner  t>i?it  the  weak  finger  of  thf>  hand  has 
to  play  the  note  which  is  to  be  comparatively 
nnhnportant  In  tiio  oonoertoa  and  atadiaa  tho 
natural  conformation  of  the  hand  is  kept  before 
the  composer's  eye,  and,  nn  a  cons«»qn<'n''<".  his 
diQiculties  are  always  of  a  kind  that  is  grateiul 
to  the  player,  howevor  intrioalathey  moy  aoond. 

Lisjt's  technique  seemed  to  emTimrf*  pvrry 
merit  that  was  characteristic  of  all  his  prede- 
oesBon,  and  whilo  ho  proceeded  mainly  akng 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Chopin,  he  translated, 
one  may  almost  say,  Chopin's  techniqn<».  whi^h, 
like  his  quiet  style  of  playing,  was  after  ail 
only  tbonnighly  eflaotiva  in  a  eompaxataToly 
small  room,  into  a  1anp;:np'p  fit  for  the  largest 
ooncert-haUa.  Schumann  and  Chopin  had  the 
quality  that  ii  oallad  'intimacy ' ;  and  it  aoaia> 
times  aeems  as  if  many  of  their  most  individual 
works  could  only  bo  proj^erly  interjtretcd  to  a, 
very  amall  circle  of  sympathetic  hearers  ;  with 
Lint  oveiything  waa  brilUant,  ahowy,  Barfwi^ 
inf,',  and  eminently  for  the  public.  In  point 
of  teohnique,  he  used,  or  allowed  his  pupils  to 
use,  a  far  higher  seat  than  had  been  generally 
used  before,  so  that  the  forearm,  instead  of 
being  held  horizontally,  sloped  do-nn  to^-ard? 
the  hand.  This  gave,  beyond  any  doubt,  a 
great  inoreaae  of  fimw  to  tho  Uow  upcn 
keys  ;  and  in  Liszt's  own  hands  tone  was  never 
aaorifioed  to  power,  nor  waa  it  OTor  poaaiblo  to 
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mj  tiial  Iw  wont  iMjond  the  Umita  of  Braaifltl 

lieauty  even  in  the  loudest  passages.  Still  he 
undoubtedly  did  institute  the  methoda  of 
obtAining  great  tone,  which  afterwaida  w«re  lo 
misused  by  many  of  his  pupile ;  he  carried  further 
the  principle  of  turning  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  hand  into  a  beau^,  and  if  it  is  true  of 
Gbopin*  it  iatentinH  tmaroriint,  that  Ui 
passages  sound  far  harder  than  they  are.  He 
exhausted  the  poesibilities  of  the  keyboard  in 
numy  directions,  and  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  such  devices  as  that  which  is  sometimes 
( ille*]  '  blind  octaves,'  a  device  which  is  hardly 
a  compliment  to  the  musical  sense  of  the  arera^ 
hearer.  It  can  ba  made  1««  ol(feotioii»bla  thu 
it  is  by  nature,  if  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
thumbs  more  prominent  than  the  outsides  of 
the  octaves,  but  it  must  always  sound  rather 
a  makeshift,  and  to  intradsea  it  into  the  works 
of  the  older  compoaaia  ia  aoialj  nothing  ahort 
of  blasphemy. 


The  sustaining  pedal,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Schumann  and  Chopin  is  used  very  often  as  if 
it  were  a  veil  enfolding  their  melodies  in  a 
luminous  hazp.  is  frequently  used  by  Liazt  aa 
a  means  of  setting  the  hands  free  for  other 
things ;  and  a  apMlal  Idnd  of  VrilUanea  waa 
attained  by  him  in  rapid  ornamental  passages 
in  the  higher  octaves  of  the  piano,  by  holding 
the  fingers  almost  stiffly,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  move  with  much  tndapendanoa^  and 
by  throwing  the  hand,  as  it  were,  at  the  jiassage 
where  it  begins.  It  was  Liszt's  followers,  rather 
Aan  Mmauf,  who  fonnad  t3i«  habit  of  exarting 
undue  force  in  order  to  get  all  available  volume 
nf  tone  from  the  piano.  If  Rubinstein  and 
1  ausig,  among  the  older  men  of  their  generation, 
na^ar  ptadoeed  tonaa  that  ware  not  heaiitiAil, 
others  injured  their  }K)wer  of  playing  in  a 
cautabiie  s^la  by  exerting  strength  in  a  way 
that  waa  not  aoiantifically  oorrect  A  glance 
at  tba  tabia  on  p.  265  of  vol.  ii.  will  show 
the  excessive  amount  of  resistance  which  the 
pianoforte -makers  were  compelled  to  provide 
in  ordar  to  atand  flia  attaeka  of  tiia  pianiala  of 
the  seventies.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
present  day  the  resistance  of  the  keys  has 
retomed  to  nearly  as  small  an  amount  as  it 
waa  in  1817.  This  reaction  is  due  to  the 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
sonorous  tone  ia  not  produoed  by  uncontrolled 
vioknoa ;  tiia  lawa  of  nmaenlar  eontfot  hsra 
been  gradually  realised  even  by  musicians,  and 
aa  a  oonaequanoa  a  baautifnlly  ronnd  tona 


is  nowadays  not  an  nnnanal  possession  with 

modem  players,  even  in  their  loudest  passages. 
Down  to  the  Isat  quarter  of  the  19th  centuiy, 
aa  braa  1S80,  if  noilatar,  thiatandanqrahowad 
no  diminution,  and  the  concertos  and  show 
pieces  of  that  time  make  it  clearly  manifest 
that  the  pianists  relied  for  their  ellect  upon 
pfodnaing  a  load  tona  al  any  cost  of  quality. 
Even  the  earlier  pianoforte  works  of  Brahms, 
down  to  the  date  of  the  two  Khapsodies,  op.  79, 
and  the  second  concerto,  op.  88,  show  trioea  of 
this  ultra- virile  ideal  of  playing;  and  his 
contribution  towanls  the  technique  of  the 
instrument  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
attaining  perfset  indapandanoa  of  finger,  not 
merely  the  physical  independence  for  which 
the  earlier  men  had  striven,  but  such  mental 
independence  that  one  finger  should  ha  aUa  to 
play  three  even  notes  against  two  evan  notaa  In 
another  i)art  of  the  hand,  while  two  more  parts 
were  going  on  in  the  other  hand,  neither  of 
tham  oomaponding  with  either  fingar  of  tha 
first.  In  his  later  works,  from  op.  116  to  the 
end,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  pianoforte  tone 
are  more  carefully  considered  than  in  his  earlier 
aompoBitiona,  againat  which  ona  of  tha  oom- 
monest  reproaches  was  that  they  were  not  suited 
to  the  pianoforte.  One  of  the  first  examples 
of  tills  oonddaiatlon  finr  tha  ahanoteriatiea  of 
the  pianoforte  is  the  intermezzo  in  A  flat  from 
op.  76,  which  would  lose  all  Its  meaning  and 
point  if  it  were  played  on  any  other  instrument. 
Tha  'avanaaeant'  tone  of  tiia  inetrument  is 
definitely  required  throughout,  and  in  all  the 
later  sets  of  pieces  there  are  passages  which 
show  that  Bkalunadamandad  ftomlriaintarpNlni 
something  Cur  more  than  tha  storm  and  ainat 
which  appealed  to  him  in  his  earlier  life. 

£xactly  where  the  reaction  against  the  school 
of  tha  pirao*flinnipara  began,  itfwoold  not  ha  aaij 
to  say  ;  but  while  Mme.  Schumann  was  alive, 
the  quiet  and  truly  musical  style  had  never 
passed  away  eran  in  Germany,  where  thumping 
had  its  home.  The  influence  of  men  lika 
Sganibati  and  Bnonamici  in  Italy,  Saint-Saens 
in  France,  and  Tchaikovsky  in  Russia,  encouraged 
the  qniatar  alyk  of  playing,  ai^  affear  fha 
enormous  vogue  of  Paderewski's  styla^  pianiala 
began  again  to  devote  themselves  to  Uie  pro- 
duction of  tone  rather  than  of  noise,  and  of 
muscnkr  aontrol  mtheir  than  of  mere  fona.  A 
far  lower  seat  was  adopted,  the  forearm  was 
again  held  in  a  horizontal  line,  instead  of  slant- 
ing downwaida  towaxda  tiia  keys,  and  tiia  wriat 
once  again  came  into  play.  The  technical  teach- 
ing of  Leachetizky,  and  in  an  even  greater  degree 
that  of  Deppe,  went  to  encourage  an  abeoluto 
mastery  of  many  gradations  of  tone,  and  a 
scientific  system  of  tone -production.  In  the 
Schumann  and  Deppe  schools,  moreover,  close 
attantiim  ia  paid  to  tha  nanagamant  of  botik 
padala^  and  in  general  to  minute  details  of 
taehaiqna.   It  ia  of  ooniaa  impoaaibla  to  fonaaa 
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wbat  win  1m  tilt  next  ttegv  <tf  defvlopiiMiit 

of  pianoforte- playing,  but  it  may  be  takea  for 
granted  that  no  return  will  >>«  made  to  the 
heavy  touch  of  the  piauo  m  faj^hion  in  the 
Uttor  put  of  the  1 9  th  century,  and  that  delicacy 
of  tone-gradation  will  hold  an  ever  highar  pUoe 
in  the  regard  of  practical  musidana.  ii. 

PIANO-VIOLIN  (Fr.  FioliHQuatiior;  Owm, 
{Mgmwerk).  Schroeter,  the  German  wImiwm^ 
to  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte,  refers  in  an 
autobiographical  sketch^  to  a  'Oeigenwerk,' 
tibftt  u  fiddle  •worit,  from  Nuremberg,  wbieh 
])artly  solved  the  prnblpni  of  .i.  keye  i  instrument 
capable  of  more  expression  than  the  ulanchord  ; 
but  the  trouble  of  working  the  treadles — like  a 
weaver's,  as  he  said — was  too  great  a  drawback 
to  its  use.  It  is  figured  in  Pmctoriiis's  Thtatrum 
JnUrununlorumt  1620.  Thu  must  have  been  the 
■NOfnbeigisoh  Oamlmiwerk '  <»f  Hani  Haydn, 
organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebald,  who  made, 
about  1610,  a  harpsichord -shaped  instrument, 
strung  with  catgut.  The  strings  were  beneath 
tile  sound-board,  and  were  acted  upon  by  rollers 
covered  with  rosiued  parchment.  Tlie  rollers 
were  set  in  motion  by  a  wheel,  and  by  pressure 
of  keji  oame  In  oootaot  with  the  string*.  Th^ 
tone  was  capable  of  increase  and  diminution,  and 
resembled  in  timbre  that  of  the  Y'uAd  da  (ismba 
— whence  the  name  '  Garabenwcrk.'  The  ongi- 
iiaI  idea  exists  in  the  Hurdy  Gurdj. 

A  tolor.'iMy  long  list  of  similar  experiments 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  Kussia,  is  to  be 
found  in  WalcWt  2kr  Oknkrktu  (IWnikfort, 
1870),  p.  168,  etc.  It  appears  that  Ohladni 
much  favoured  the  idea  of  a  piano- violin,  and 
under  his  auspices  cue  was  mode  in  1795  by 
von  ftUyer  of  OlhrUts.  The  form  wus  tiwt  of 
a  gr.ini  |ii.iTin  ;  p.irh  key  noted  upon  a  catgut 
athug,  and  as  many  hairs  as  there  are  in  a  violin 
bow  w«r»  adjusted  In  a  frame  for  each  string, 
a  pedal  setting  them  in  motion.  All  these 
attempts,  however,  failed  to  produce  a  useful 
instrument,  from  the  impossibility  of  playing 
with  rapidity:  slow  raoTsmsnts  slons  being 
insuRicient  to  satisfy  either  player  or  hearer. 

At  last,  in  1865,  Hubert  Oyrille  Baudet  in- 
troduced one  in  Paris  capable  of  rapid  articula- 
tion, and  named  it '  Piano  Quatuor, '  patenting  it 
in  England  as  '  Piinn  Vinlin  '  The  principle  of 
Baudot's  invention  is  \er\  simple,  although  the 
wheel-nuwhinerf  he  employs  is  oomplex.  The 
strings  are  of  wire,  as  in  a  pianoforte,  but  of 
greater  relative  thiokn">«',  there  being  one  only 
to  each  note.  The  strings  are  vertical ;  and 
sttaohed  to  a  nodal,  or  nearly  nodal,  pdnt  of 
each,  is  a  piece  of  stiff  catgut,  projecting  in  front 
more  than  an  iuch.  A  roller,  covered  with  fine 
linen  and  slightly  rosined,  is  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  treadles  with  great  rapidity,  just  above 
the  cntgut  tics,  but  not  touching  them  nntil  the 
keys  are  put  down,  when  they  rise  into  contact 
with  the  toiler.   Motion  is  then  oommnnioated 
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fhron^  the  tiee  tothe  wires,  and  their  mosiesl' 

vibration  is  excited.  The  steel  string  by  its 
vibrating  length  and  tension  determines  the 
pitch  ;  the  catgut  tie  gives  it  the  colour  of  tooe 
or  timbre;  and  the  impression  on  the  ear  iathrtof 
the  toneofa  violin.  Still  wp  nii=«  the  attack  of  the 
bow,  which  gives  life  to  the  real  quartet,  a.  J.  h. 

PIATTI  (platw),  the  Italian  equivalent  for 
CniBALs.  1 1  is  the  term  1^  whieh  the  cymbals 
are  u<'ualJy  dmignated  in  a  score.  '  Senza  |>iatti ' 
indicates  that  the  bass -drum  is  to  be  played 
alone  witiiout  the  eymbals.  r.  db  p. 

PIATTI,  Alfredo  Carlo,  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Jan.  6,  1622,  died  at  CrocetU  di  Noz?o— 
about  four  miles  from  Bergamo — at  the  residence 
of  lii.s  son-in-law.  Count  Carlo  Lochis.  on  July 
18,  1901.  His  fathrr,  Antonio  Pijittl,  Vi  m  at 
Bergamo  in  1801,  was  a  violinist  of  some  re- 
pute, who  held  the  post  of  leader  in  the  orbhestia 
of  his  native  town.  Piatti  began  in  his  ex- 
treme youth  to  study  the  instroment  which  was 
destined  to  make  him  famous.  Given  the  option 
— at  the  age  of  five — of  choosing  between  the 
profession!^  of  violoncellist  a:id  rnl  bier,  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  first,  and  was  prompt^ 
sent  to  his  great«nttele  Zanetti  to 
tion.  Though  an  old  man  at  the  time,  Zanetti 
was  an  accomplished  \  iuli")ncellist,  and  a  jvatient 
teacher.  He  luaJe  ii  a  rule  to  seat  his  diminu- 
tive pupil  in  a  chair  placed  upon  a  table,  end 
it  was  in  this  elevated  position  that  the  pre- 
cocious child  easily  mastered  those  ordinary 
difllenlties,  whieh  severely  tax  moot  students. 
After  two  years'  study  his  great  •llliol(^  oon- 
siderinfT  ln<»  pupil  guflBciently  advanced,  applied 
for,  and  obtained  permission  for  him  to  play 
in  the  theatrs  ofoheetra.  TtM  only  return  he 
rcrniTpri  for  the  sorioiis  pTiy>;ral  effort  of  the 
engagement — which  lasted  three  months — was 
a  present  of  tan  firanos  from  the  Impresario, 
half  of  whioh  was  retained  by  hb  great- uncle. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  following 
season,  Zanetti  died,  and  the  youthful  Alfredo 
was  eleeted  his  sneoeseor  in  tiie  oiehestrs.  If ayr 
(see  that  name),  who  was  at  that  time  the  Maestro 
di  Cappella,  took  a  particular  fancy  to  the  young 
artist,  and  warmly  appreciated  his  genius.  Oa 
one  occasion,  during  a  three  days'  festival  which 
was  being  held  by  four  orchestras  in  t>.e 
neighbouring  village  of.  Carava^o,  Mayr 
singled  Piatii  out  to  play  an  incidental  sdev 
which,  by  rights  should  have  fallen  to  Merighi, 
an  experienced  artist  and  professor  at  the  Milan 
Conservatoire.  This  episode  piqued  the  eld» 
virtuoso,  and  when  in  1882— at  the  ago  of  tea 
—  Piatti  sought  to  become  a  scholar  at  that 
institution,  Merighi  was  the  only  profeasor  who 
opposed  trbadmittnoe.  BvMittiauyhisacnipIei 
were  overcome  by  the  boy's  finished  performance 
of  one  of  his  (Merighi's)  own  compositions,  and 
as  a  rrault  Piatti  was  granted  a  five  years' 
seholanhipi  At  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  halt 
haTing  aooomplished  dSs  tims  of  study,  he  re> 
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turned  to  Bergamo,  but  previous  to  his  de> 
purtnre,  made  his  pabUe  dAot  as  •  wloitt 
This  took  place  on  Sept.  21,  1837,  at  a  Cnn 
eenratoire  ooooert.    Ue  performed  a  concerto 
of  hit  own  oompoeitkni,  and  raouTed  the  inBtm- 
ment  upun  which  he  played  as  a  priia.  At 
Bergamo    Tiatti   resumed   his    post   in  the 
orchestra,  played  nightly  st  the  opera,  and 
■ooompaiiied  Us  lather  to  vmrj  nM^boiiring 
village  where  a  likely  opjiortrvnity  for  j)layirig 
a  solo  presented  itself.    After  a  time  these  local 
excursions  took  a  wider  range.    He  gave  a 
concert  at  Turin ;  went  as  far  as  Vienna  to  per- 
form a  Romberg  concerto  at  the  Kamthnertbor 
Theatre,  and,  his  engagement  at  the  Bergamo 
Thsatre  «oming  to  an  end  owing  to  a  ndsonder- 
standing,  gave  concerts  in  various  towns  iu  and 
about  Italy.    At  Pesth  he  fell  ill,  and  having 
no  reserve  fnnds,  was  reduced  to  selling  his 
violoncello.   Fortunately  a  friend  ffom  Be  rgamo 
heard  of  his  difficnlties,  and  came  and  assisted 
him  to  return  to  his  native  town.    The  jonmey 
neoanitatad  a  stoppage  at  Mnnkdi,  and  it  was 
here  that  Piatti  made  the  aoquaintanoe  of  Liszt, 
lie  explained  hi"?  rircinnetances  to  the  great 
pianist,  and  was  at  once  invited  by  him  to 
play  at  a  ooooert  he  was  giving  for  tha  i>oor 
of  the  town.    A  violoncello  was  pr-nr-Tm\^]y 
lent  by  Herr  Menter,  and  Piatti  pliayed  with 
great  sooceas,  being  rsoaUad  three  times,  and 
finally  embraced  by  Liait  before  the  andience. 
Encouraged  l)y  Liszt  to  go  to  Paris,  he  arrived 
in  the  French  capital  in  1844.    Borrowing  a 
▼iohmoallo  fnm  a  friendly  amatenr  he  gsTe  a 
rnrvert,  and  plnvpr^  at  sonip  j  rivate  receptions. 
He  also  came  in  contact  with  Uabeneck,  received 
a  inresent  of  an  Ainati  Thdonesllo  from  Liszt, 
and   oomposed  his    'Chant  BeUgieux,'  and 
'  Sonnambula,'    In  the  same  year  lie  played 
in  Germany,  and  during  a  visit  to  £ms,  wrote 
hin  'flonvmir  d'Ema.'   In  1844  also  ooenmd 

Piatti's  first  visit  to  England,  Fprin  his 
arrival  in  London  he  at  once  obtain*  <i  an  en> 
^agement  in  the  opera  orchestra  ,  played  at  a 
private  party  given  by  Dr.  Billing  (the  operatic 
medical  ndviscr),  and  at  length  ni«do  hi«  d*''>>nt 
before  an  English  audience  at  the  Annual  Grand 
Morning  Ck>ncert  given  by  Mrs,  Anderson  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  on  May  31, 1844.  The  critics 
ranked  him  at  once  as  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
excellence,  and  Piatti  liiinself  was  well  pleased 
witi&tiie Impression  he  had  made.  Itwasatthis 
same  concfrt  th^it  (hh  Piatti  was  wont  to  tell 
the  story  in  after  years)  a  '  littie  fat  boy  with 
mddy  ehsslEs  and  a  short  jadcet  all  ov«r  buttons, 
stepped  on  the  platform  and  played  the  violin.' 
This  was  Joseph  Joachim,  whose  name  in  aftor 
years  was  so  closely  associated  with  that  ot 
Piatti.  His  next  appearanoe  was  at  Heir 
Dohlcr's  maliri-'-':'  at  the  Hanover  Sqnnr<>  "Rnoms. 
TLen  he  played  for  Signor  Briizi  at  his  concert 
on  Jmut  21,  and  on  June  24,  pofonned  a 
^antwia  by  Kunimer  at  the  Fhilliannonie. 
TOL.in 


Notwithstanding  that  Mendelssohn  played  Beet* 
hoven's  PF.  Concerto  in  G  at  tihe  same  eonoeit, 
and  was  placod  on  the  programme  immediately 
before  Piatti,  the  young  violonoellist  obtained 
an  unqualified  sneeass.  The  Timet  spoke  of 
him  as  'a  masterly  player.  In  tone,  which 
foreign  artists  generally  lack,  he  is  eqiial  to 
Lindley  in  his  best  days  ;  his  exe(mtion  is  rapid, 
diversifisd,  and  eertain,  and  a  fidse  noto  never 
by  any  chance  is  to  bo  heard.*  During  his  six 
weeks'  stay  in  London,  Piatti  played  at  eight 
concerts,  bat  thongh  his  appearances  were 
limited,  his  Ikultless  qualities  speedily  gained 
him  renown.  After  touring  in  the  provinces, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  autumn,  with 
Sivori  mUer,  LaUabhe,  and  BeHetti,  he 
returned  to  Milan.  The  journey  was  accom- 
plished under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
low  condition  of  his  hnanoea,  for  notwithstanding 
the  artistio  success  of  his  first  visit  to  England, 
the  personal  ivt^rr   viL  Fortunately 

Madame  Castellan  made  him  a  present  of  £10, 
uid  this  tnm  Just  enabled  him  to  return  to  hia 
native  country.  From  the  end  of  1844  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  he  toured  in  Russia 
with  Ucrr  Duhler.  One  outcome  of  his  visit 
was  the  composition  of  his  '  Mazurka  Senti* 
mentale'  fop  6),  the  'Air  Raskyr,' — suggested 
to  him  by  a  man  who  occasionally  played  upon 
a  bagpipe  under  hii  window  at  8t  Petersburi^ — 
and  the  'Fantaisie  Busse.'  The  Ust  named 
was  not  hri^rd  in  public  until  1860,  when  it  wai 

Krfoimed  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Union, 
atti's  second  visit  to  Aigland  took  plaee  in 

1846.  A  number  of  mnrrrt  rnj^'afrrTiiicTits  -[vr-rn 
offered  him  immediately,  as  also  his  vacated 
poet  in  the  open  orehestaa.  He  was  heard 
again  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  Annual  Concert ;  made 
his  d^but  as  a  quartet  player  at  the  benefit 
concert  of  the  director  of  the  Musical  Union  at 
Willis'e  Bomns ;  performed  in  JuUien's  Ooneerto 

d'Ete  at  Covent  fJardrn,  in  an  orchestra  which 
numbered  Sainton,  Ernst,  Sivori,  and  Yieux- 
tempe  among  the  first  violins  ;  and  on  May  4, 

1847,  played  at  the  private  matinee  given  by 
the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society  on  the  occasion 
of  Mendelssohn's  last  visit  to  England.  The 
great  compoesf  was  a  staunch  sdmirer  of  Piatti*s 
noble  genius,  and  one  of  his  last  remarks  on 
leaving  England  was  :  '  I  must  write  a  concerto 
for  Piatti.'  The  first  movement  of  this  com- 
position is  said  to  have  been  completed,  but  it 
has  not  been  discovered.  During  the  autumn 
of  1860  Piatti  frequently  played  solos  at  the 
Kational  Oonoerta,  whleh  were  held  at  Her 
Mi^esty's  under  the  direction  of  Balfe,  and  at 
thf  S^r-rcd  Harmonic  Society's  oldening  concert 
of  die  season,  Dec.  6,  1851,  he  replaced  Lindley, 
on  his  retirement.  On  April  28,  1852,  Piatti 
introduced  Sterndale  Bennett's  Sonata  Duo  in  » 
A  minor,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Quartot 
Asaooiation  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  on  May  3, 

1858,  gsTU  the  first  performanoe  of  Volique's 
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roTici  rto,  rompoaed  for  and  drrli;  jitrr!  to  him, 
ftt  a  rhilharmonic  concert  Sullivan  also  wrote 
a  concerto  for  the  gifted  violoncellist,  who  per- 
formed it  in  public  for  the  firat  time,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1866.  On  the  t  at^iblishment 
of  the  Popular  Concerts  Pi*tti  was  engaged,  hii 
long  aiwieifttioii  wifh  them  beginning  on  Jan. 
1859,  and  ending  with  his  rctireniont  in 
Beside*  Pistti's  active  work  as  a  soloist,  he 
developed  his  powers  of  couposition  under 
Molique,  and  wiota  tevaiml  works  of  high  merit 
for  hl-i  instrument  In  hh  own  estimation  the 
most  important  of  these  were  hie  six  sonatas 
tat  Tiolonosllo  ud  piano,  whkh  warn  eompoaed 
for  the  Popular  Concerts.  The  first  of  these  was 
written  at  Cadenabbia  and  played  by  Madame 
HoAH  and  himself  on  Jan.  5,  1685,  at  a  lionday 
'Pop.'  The  second,  whl«di  was  (Kimpoeed  in 
finrinp  thp  ennvalescencp  which  followed 
the  injuries  he  received  in  m  carnage  accident, 
was  played  by  tha  eompoiar  and  IfiM  Agnes 
Zimmermsnn  on  Monday,  April  4,  18S6  ;  the 
third  R]'pfftml  in  1889;  the  fourth  in  1893, 
and  the  lilUi  and  sixth,  which  remain  unpub- 
liahod,  were  written  in  1896.  His  'Th^me 
vnn".' '  introduced  by  himst  If  at  the  Jubilee 
concert  of  the  Fhilhanuonio  Society  on  July  14, 
1892,  and  Ida  'Baigamaaea,'  Immdad  upon 
fha  rhytfan  of  a  dance  appertaining  to  his  native 
town,  was  produced  in  a  like  manner  at  the 
last  Popular  Concert  of  the  season  on  March  30, 
1885.  Hia  two  Oonoartoa,  and  Oonoartino  for 
violoncelhT  and  orchestra  were  comp<^)«e<l  for, 
and  phiyed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts, 
and  his  'Fantaais  Bonaatioa'  for  tlM  HalM 
ooncert  at  Birmingham.  His  last  composition, 
oonip1ptf»d  nt  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  is  the 
'D&nza  Moresca,'  for  violoncello  and  piano. 
Thia  ha  playad  to  a  parlj  of  frienda  at  hia 
daughter's  house,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1901, 
with  all  his  accustomed  brilliance.  Besides 
his  original  compositions  PiattI  employed  his 
ganina  in  ooUeoting  and  editing  classical  solos 
of  past  centuries,  which ,  but  for  his  praaamtion, 
would  have  remained  in  oblivion. 

Aa  an  artbt  Signor  Piatti  gained  an  unsor- 
passable  reputation.  His  absolute  command  of 
technical  dilhculties,  combined  with  his  purity 
of  tone,  faultless  intonation,  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  perfect  phraalng  of  eanUibile  passages, 
brought  him  the  homage  not  only  of  the  public, 
bat  also  of  his  fellow-artists.  Just  as  Joachim 
has  diraotlj  or  indirectly  taogfat  tite  great  hoat 
of  contemporary  violinists,  so  did  Piatti's  genius 
influence  all  living  violoncellists, — Hausnmnn, 
Becker,  Whitehouse,  Ludwig — each  and  all 
paid  him  a  pupil'a  homage  at  one  time  and 
another.  The  reverential  esteem  ^vhi  h  vis 
felt  towards  him  in  England  was  never  more 
apparent  than  on  the  oooasion  of  the  *  Joaohim- 
Piatti  Jubilee,'  when  a  reception  was  organised 
by  Sir  (i^nrep  Orovc  :m<\  Dr.  \  C  MncVcnzie 
tooelebniU)  lim  i;Oth  anniversary  ui  liie  English 


df^Vmt  of  the  prcat  virtuosi  in  1844.  The 
committee  included  moat  of  the  prominent 
mnak^uia  <rf  Ilia  day ;  airi  n  hoat  of  maids  and 

admirers  assembled  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  en 

March  22,  1894,  to  witness  the  y>rescntation  of 
an  illuminated  address,  signed  by  the  i 'resident 
and  eoanmittaa.  In  hia  own  ooontry  Signer 
Piatti's  appearances  were  perforce  rare  owing  to 
his  popularity  in  England,  bat  the  admirauon 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  none  the  less 
sidsutt  When — aft«r  an  sbeence  of  eighteen 
years — he  played  at  a  concert  piren  to  raise 
funds  to  defi^  the  expenses  of  a  monuiDMit  to 
Donisetti  at  Bergamo  (Oet  18,  18M)  ho  was 
received  with  wild  enthusiasm.  The  warmth 
of  the  reception  was  enhanced  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  grade  of  Commendatore  in  the  order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  King  Umberto.  Ajtnrt  from  thf  admira- 
tion which  his  colossal  gilts  attracted,  tiM 
iUnatriona  artist*a  tovahlo  disposition  nada 
him  a  boon  companion  and  cherished  friend. 
Genial,  kindly,  and  simple-minded,  Piatti  could 
invest  the  least  interesting  of  his  many  anecdotes 
with  an  inimitable  humour  paenliarly  his  own. 
He  was  a  keen  biMinphilr,  n  rrmarkable  con- 
noisseur of  fiddles  and  violoapellos.  For  the 
last  twenty  yeara  of  hia  Ulo  ha  ramlod  at  No, 
15  Northwick  Terrace,  but  after  the  purchase 
of  his  property — ^called  Villa  Piatti — near  Oide- 
nabbia  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  he  retired  to  his 
Italian  home  after  tiie  atrannona  bbonra  of  tha 
I.diiflon  rtni'^icjil  son'^on,  returning  to  North  wi-lc 

Terrace  in  the  autumn.  The  last  months  of  his 
life  wars  pasaed  at  tiio  resldenoe  of  hia  daughter, 

Countess  Lochia,  in  the  peaoefhl  oompanionship 
of  hi-*  nparfst  relatives.  Although  his  splendid 
mental  capacity  remained  uudooded,  yet  from 
the  sttBunar  of  1800  hfi  frionda  ohaervBd  how 
his  small  frame  grew  more  frail,  and  how  every 
exertion  became  more  difficult  Finally,  the 
disoBBS  of  the  heart  from  which  he  was  sufTenog 
cauHid  him  to  pass  gently  away  just  before 
midnight  on  Thtirsday,  July  18,  1901.  After 
his  death  the  proiessors  and  students  of  the 
Bergamo  school  of  mnsio  kept  aahnin  wntdi  by 
the  Ixxly  until  it  was  laid  in  its  last  rej^ting- 
place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Lochia  family. 
The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  July  22,  was 
a  public  one.  Tha  Pnfect,  the  Mayor,  members 
of  Parliament,  representatives  of  tin  leading 
Musical  Societies  attended,  and  notwithstanding 
tha  teoipestQoas  weather  hnndreds  of  towns- 
folk and  ])e()])le  from  the  neighbouring  jiro- 
vinces  came  to  do  homage  to  their  great  country- 
man. Four  professors  played  the  Andante  from 
Si  hubert^s  Quartet  in  D  minor,  according  to 
Piatti's  pvjirf^p?  ^vish,  and  a  wcok  Idt?  r  visit-'d 
the  Lochia  chapel  again,  and  made  a  compact 
to  fierform  the  QiiMrtet  annnaUy  on  tho  au»> 
versary  of  the  master's  desth.  Signor  Piatti's 
wit>,  Mivry  Ann  T.uc« y  Welsh,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  ihomas  Welsh,  the  eminent  professor  of 
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linging,  only  ■ur»l»il  Imt  bwlMUMl  tar  %  ttm 

months.  Tlie  marriAge  took  place  at  Wolcheater, 
near  Stroud,  in  1856,  but  the  union  was  not  a 
happy  one  and  ended  in  a  mutual  aeparation. 
The  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  marriage 
became  the  wife  of  CniiTit  Lochis,  who  died  in 
1899,  leaving  the  widowed  Couutew  with  two 
diiUnn  Mudiwite  and  Alfredo,  wbo  mm  mined 
after  his  grandfather. — Morton  Latham,  Alfredo 
Fiatti :  Pratt,  People  of  the  Period ;  Mason 
Ciarlie,  Inctivnary  of  FiddUrt ;  Fetis,  Mwg. 
de$  Mn$. ;  Muskal  Tinus,  Aogiiet  1901,  witb 
portrait ;  Athenceum,  ^Tarch  31,  1894,  and  con- 
temporary  dates ;  Tuned,  July  20, 1901 ;  Gra^ie, 
July  27, 1904,  with  portndt    o.  B.  and  z.  h-a. 

wwiMKWb  OMnMmoni 

Conc«rto,  op.  n.  ^Vr^.  and  TV..  Mains.  IMS ;  KoetttrM.  OC.  X 
Vcl  PF..  Hftlni.  liW):  Hielllaiw.  VeL  and  PF..  MaIm,  IW: 
Dodtel  Cftpricul  per  II  ViuloncvIIii.  Berlin,  1878  ;  C«nt«rto,  Vd.  ftnd 
OrctMCtn.  Berlin.  IST^;  Concerto.  Vcl.  kiid  Orch««tr«.  I^lpxlf, 
1877:  FuUidk  BonuneKk.  Berlin,  imb ,  SereoaU,  twr  two  iTettL 
sad  rW.,  tiondoa.  1810:  Bonuum  j/mt  Ttellno;  BofMHMMi  Olaat 
Balifim;  So«miilr  d'Kou ;  llasvrlii^^iBUnMntkta,  ofk  #}  Air 

TRANBCBlPTtOKB  AKD  ARRaNQFKEVTP 

Bel  Larlonl  per  I*  Viola  d'  Amur*  id'  At-Ullu  Arluatl^  rliiulti  par 
11  vloloocellu  (U  Ptattl  i  Six  8anaUa  by  BoerlMrlat,*l>u  8onAtu  <4 
LocaUlU ,  Ver&dnl.  knd  Farpo** :  Komiiiar'*  Violoncello  Mttliad  ; 

PlBnORN,orPIB-CORN(aocordingto8Uiner 
and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  from 
'pib '  or  'piob'  meaning  pipe,  and  '  corn,'  horn), 
a  small  instrument  of  the  beating  reed  type, 
wif}i  ryliTKlnVnl  ttibn  and  expanding  Vicll,  It.s 
ua«  was  mainly  among  the  Welsh  and  other 
Oeltic  peoplee.   The  tabe  waa  often  of  elder  or 
other  hollow  wood,  but  sometimes  of  the  shin- 
bone  of  a  sheep  or  deer,  a  natural  hom  h*?ing 
used  for  the  bcU.    The  writer  has  been  favoured 
bj  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin  with  the  following 
(Je.s<rijition  of  one  in  his  possession.  'My 
pib-corn  is  in  total  length  1  foot  8^  inches. 
The  tube  (of  dew  bone)  is  6^  inebee  long  with 
a    single  beating  reed  (as  given  in  Daines 
Barrington's  description).    It  has  the  scale  of 
F  major,  from  /  U)  f,  and  it  is  pierced  with 
■ix  holes  in  fron^  and  one  for  the  thumb 
behind.'  (BeeBA]iSE]roTOK,DjUQitt,aiidHoBir- 

FIFE.)  Sw  J.  B. 

PIBROCH  (Gaelic,  Piohaireachdy  a  'pipe- 
tune  ').  A  series  of  variations  for  the  bagpi|)e, 
founded  on  a  theme  callwl  the  vrJar.  Pibrochs 
are  the  highest  form  of  bagpip«  music,  and  are 
(kftoDTeryaifilealttoexeeiite  properly.  ThoTaria* 
tions,  generally  three  or  fonr  in  number,  increase 
in  (iiMiculty  and  speed,  until  the  composition 
concludes  with  a  creanluidh,  or  quick  movement. 
Liko  an  bagpipe  music,  pibrochs  are  written  in 
a  peculiar  scale,  and  it  is  impossible  to  note 
them  down  correctly  for  any  other  inatruroent, 
partionlarly  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  an  extra 
note  between  F  and  Fff,  a  peculiarity  which  is 
also  found  in  the  Alpenhorn.  [See  Bagpipe 
and  RANi^  UiLn  Vacheh.]  Pibrochs  are  generally 
of  a  warlike  eharacter,  including  marches  and 
difges ;  thiy  often  bear  the  namaa  of  fanow 


Uitorieal  and  legendary  events.   Thva  'The 

Raid  of  Kilchrist'  is  ascribed  to  MacdonalJ  of 
Glengarry's  piper,  who  composed  and  iterlonncd 
this  pibroch  in  the  year  1603,  during  the 
burning  of  a  church  with  its  whole  oongregation ; 
aTid  the  sjiecimcn  of  which  a  portion  is  given 
below — '  Faiite  Phroinsa,'  the  Prince's  Salute — 
was  composed  by  John  llaolntyre,  piper  to 
Menzies  of  Menzies,  om  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  1716.  It  must  not,  howe%*er,  be 
supposed  tliat  the  music  is  always  contem^K>rary 
with  the  events  which  the  pibcoefaa  oommemo> 
rate  ;  for  although  n-any  of  them  arc  uTidonbt 
edly  of  cooaiderable  autif^uitj,  yet  the  namea 
of  old  pIbtoohB  whioh  have  been  loet  are  often 
transfsned  to  new  compositions.  There  are 
not  many  collections  of  Highland  music,  but 
the  b«st  are  thoae  by  Patrick  Macdonaid  (of 
Kilmore),  Donald  liMdonald,  and  Mackay. 
[Till-  l:i.st  cnllrction,  by  Angus  Mackay,  con- 
taining sixty  pibrochs,  was  published  in  1888, 
and  was  followed  by  a  colleetion  made  by 
William  Ross,  piper  to  Queen  'Victoria,  issued 
in  1869,  revised  editions  in  1876  fliid  1P98. 
The  largest  collection  is  that  of  Major-Ueneral 
Thomaoii,  pabliahod  under  the  title  of  Oeol  Mor» 
in  1900.  W.  H.  o,  F.]  The  following  is  the 
first  part  of  the  urlar  of  a  pibroch,  and  is  in- 
teresting, ss  showing  the  'warblers'  or  grace- 
notes  in  which  good  pipere  eacoeL  It  must  be 
ri^TTtPTTiboT^H  that  the  note  repreasnted  bj  F  ia 
rather  sharper  in  the  bagpipe* 


The  name  Pibroch  is  used  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
title  of  a  piece  for  violin  and  orchestra,  w.  b.  s. 

PICCINNI,  NiccoLA,  was  bom  at  Bari,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Jan.  16,  1728.  Except 
for  tb.p  oircumstanccs  which  brought  him  into 
rivalry  with  Oluck,  and  the  violent  warfare 
waged  between  tiiepartiaana  of  the  two  maateti, 
he  is  little  remembered  now  ;  yet  he  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  most  popular  of  Italian 
operatic  comjioeers. 

The  son  of  a  musician,  he  was  at  first  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  Churrb,  but,  as 
usual,  the  attempt  to  repress  a  strong  natural 
fnelination  only  reanlted  in  oonflrndng  and 
strengthening  it  He  picked  up  by  ear  all  the 
themes  he  heard,  and  learned  to  ].lay  them  in 
s^ret,  while  ihe  mere  sight  of  a  clavichord  was 
enough  to  make  him  tremble  with  emotion. 
At  length,  at  the  inatanoe  of  the  Bteliop  of 
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Bari,  he  waa  tent  to  the  Gonserratorio  of  8«n 
Onofrio,  tiien  prodded  over  by  Leo.   He  went 

there  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  at  first 

inatracted  by  a  ynaestrino,  a  kind  of  pnpil- 
teacher,  who  by  his  dry  dogmatic  l^sons  and 
severity  only  succeeded  in  disgusting  the 
gifted  boy,  \vlii)  showed  on  his  part  a  di^jxjaition 
to  throw  aside  all  controL  Leo  averted  this  by 
teldng  him  for  Ma  own  pupil,  and  Dnvante 
(who,  at  Leo's  death,  resumed  his  preyious 
mastership  of  San  Ouofrio)  hod  aim  nn  p«[wdal 
affection  for  the  young  student.  '  The  others 
ava  niy  popila**  he  waa  wont  taaay ;  *tliia  one 
is  my  son.' 

Ficoinni  (jiutted  the  Gonsonratorio  in  1754, 
after  twelte  yeata  of  atndy,  and  made  his  dlbut 

as  a  composer  with  the  opera  '  Le  D  )nuf^  dispet- 
toso,'  at  the  Florentine  theatre  at  iNiii  l'*!^,  in 
1755.  The  suooeas  of  this  piece  was  remarkable, 
aa  Logrosoino's  eomio  operas  had  so  monopolised 
the  stage  that  it  wa^.  HtTif-ult  for  any  others  to 
obtain  shearing.  Equilly  fortunate  were  *Le 
Oelosie'  and  *fl  Curtosu  dtjl  [iro]>rio  danno,' 
both  in  tli<  li;-;lit  comic  style,  while  'Zenobia' 
fSaa  Carlo,  1756),  and  '  A!es-sandro  nellf  Indie  ' 
(Rome,  1758),  not  only  pleased  the  public,  but 
diowed  advanoe  in  power,  the  laat^named  opera 
containing  an  overture  which  was  greatly 
admired.  Piccinni  married,  in  1756,  Vincenza 
Sibilla,  his  pupil,  who,  to  great  personal  charms, 
united  that  of  a  beantiful  and  touehiiig  voice. 
Her  husband  wonld  rot  allow  her  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  8he  was,  however,  an  ex«^uisite 
aioger  m  private  dielea,  and  Flooinni,  with  a 
wide  experience  of  prime  cUmns,  said  he  never 
heard  own  aire  ao  perfeotly  rendered  aa  by 
her. 

It  was  at  Rome,  in  1760,  that  he  produced 
'  La  Cocchina,  ossia  1 1  I'uona  Figliuola, '  pfrhaj»8 
the  most  popular  op^ra  bUjjffa  that  ever  existed, 
which  for  yean  had  a  mxiet  eztraotdhiary  vogue. 
It  was  performed  on  every  stage  in  Italy,  and 
on  most  stages  in  Euro[>«,  anrl  pvf»ry where  was 
received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  At  Rome 
it  waa  played  not  mily  at  all  the  fninoipal 
theatres,  but  at  the  most  insignificant,  even 
that  of  the  BuraUini,  or  marionuettes,  and  all 
elaaaaa  of  people  were  equally  delighted  with  it 
Fashions  were  all  alia  Cecchina :  inns,  shops, 
villas,  wines — in  fact,  all  things  that  could  he 
named — were  called  after  her.  Nor  was  more 
Weighty  appceoiation  wanting.  '8ar4  qualche 
ragazzo  0  qualche  ragaz/Ata "  ('  probably  some 
boy  or  boy's  work  '),  said  Jommelli,  importuned 
on  his  return  to  Italy  from  Stnt^art  with 
perpetual  praises  of  '  La  Cecchina '  and  its 
author.  He  went,  however,  to  hear  the  work 
performed,  and  his  dictum  to  the  amateurs  who 
erowded  round  him  at  the  end  to  know  his 
opinion,  was  '  Ascoltate  la  sctitenza  d'  Jommelli : 
questo  ^  inventore'  ('Hear  the  opinion  of 
Jommelli :  this  is  an  inventor ').  It  is  diflicult 
now  to  aeoooat  for  thelmmenae  praforenoa  given 


to  *  La  Cecchina '  over  other  works  of  the  time, 
although  the  aim  it  oontaina  ate  lively,  aa  well 

as  ^'iiifrfu!  and  i)lea»ing.  In  the  next  yeai 
another  triumph  was  won  by  '  L'  01imi»iade,' 
previously  set  by  Leo,  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  and 
Jommelli,  but  never  so  suooeasftilly  aa  by 
Piccinni.  Among  hi^  nthi-r  improrementi?  on 
existing  operatic  forms  must  be  mentioned  his 
extenaion  of  the  Duet,  hitherto  trented  in  a 
conventional,  undramatic  way,  and  the  variety 
a?vi  importance  he  gave  to  the  Finale.  Hm 
fame  was  equalled  by  his  industry.  In  the 
j  year  1 781  nlone  he  wrote  six  operas,  timeaenoin 
I  ami  thrff  roTTiir.  lii  1773  a  rival  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Aufoesi,  sometime  Piooinni'e  pnpil, 
and  vHho  owed  to  him  hie  flrat  fhenlrieal  cn- 
gageinent.  He  was  very  br  inferior  to  Piccinni, 
but  his  '  Incognita  perseguitata  '  had  a  popu!»r 
success,  as  had  two  or  three  weak  operas  liM 
followed  it.  The  iaoonataiit  KonoMi  pnblie 
forsook  its  old  favourit*  ;  an  opera  of  Fierjixini's 
was  hissed  by  Anfoesi's  partisans,  and  withdrawn. 
This  so  affected  the  composer's  aenaitive  aatn* 
that,  returning  to  Napleai  hi  fell  seriously  iQ, 
and  was  in  danger  for  many  month.^.  On  his 
recovery  he  decided  not  to  return  to  Rome. 
In  1774  he  had  given  at  Vnplsn  •  aeooad 
'  Aleasandro  nello  Indie,' superior  to  the  first; 
he  now  wrote  an  opera  bufa,  *  I  viaggiatori.' 
which  had  at  Naples  almost  the  sucoeas  of  '  La 
Cecchina '  at  Rome. 

In  1 776  he  yielded  to  invitations  and  powerful 
inducements  held  out  to  him  to  go  to  Pana, 
where,  with  hia  Ihmily,  he  arrived  in  Deoomhar, 
on  a  promised  salary  of  6000  francs,  with  travel- 
ling  exj)en9<»s.  He  knew  not  a  woni  of  the 
French  language,  but  Marmoutel  undertook  to 
be  his  instructor,  and  to  make  such  changes  ia 
several  operas  of  Quinault  as  should  ailapt  th*:r3 
fur  modem  musio.  For  some  time  he  passed 
every  morning  with  PieeiBni,  explained  n  aeeas 
to  him,  taught  him  to  r^iMt  it,  marked  bj 
signs  the  quantity  of  each  word  and  each 
syllable,  and  then  left  him  to  work.  The  next 
morning  PioeiBai  aaag  over  to  him  wh«t  he  had 
composed.  His  first  Frrrrh  oji^ra,  '  Roland' 
(produced  Jan.  27,  1778),  was  completed  afUf 
a  year's  labour  of  this  kind. 

He  had  not  long  begun  it  when  the  famoos 
feud  arose,  already  alluded  to,  between  his  ad 
mirers  and  those  of  Glock.  This  great  man  had 
brought  ahout  a  revolution  in  French  aerieai 
opera,  worthy  in  its  way  to  he  comj»ared  to  the 
political  and  social  revolution  which  follo*^^. 
soon  after.  He  had  freed  the  tragic  lyrical 
from  a  mass  of  uncouth  antediluvian  euaw- 
tionality,  and  had  substituted  for  it  a  new  and 
living  form  of  Art.  Like  all  innovators,  ha  bad 
enemiee,  and  thoae  who  liad  heen  disgusted  by  the 
uncompromising  fury  of  his  partisans  ranged 
themsHvps  under  Piccinni'a  banner.  A  war  of 
patn[>hlets  and  other  writings  raged  unabated 
fbr  yeara.    it  divided  aooietj ;  tiM  loljeet  wm 
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VDMftw  Mm  met  «ieh  other  for  the  first  time 
with  the  question,  elmoet  impljing  a  rhaUfloge, 
'  Sir,  are  you  Gluckist  or  Piocinnijst  I ' 

Poor  Piociikni,  quiet  uid  peooeobl^  •  sfamnger 
to  intrigue,  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  the  tur- 
moil, which  w!is  such  that  on  the  night  of  the 
first  perlornmnce  of  '  Roland,'  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  personal  safety.  To  the  general 
8urj»riae,  he  waa  brought  hoiuf  in  triumph  to  hia 
family.  Theo^ra  had  had  a  coruplete  success, 
OBpaeial  onthiinaain  being  elicited  by  the  iiretty 
biJlet  airs, — a  curious  fact,  as  Pircinni  had  no 
sympathy  with  dancing  anddiiUlud  having  to 
write  d&nce  music 

Ho  WMin  Ikvonr  with  Mario  AntoinoHo,  axA 
gave  her  two  singing-lessons  a  week  at  Versaillea. 
The  salLifaction  of  teaching  bo  distinguished  a 
pupil  was  8up(iosed  to  be  ite  own  sufficient  re> 
ward  ;  at  any  rate  he  reocivod  Motiiflr  {wytueiit, 
not  even  hia  travelling  expenses. 

Howas&pjKiiuted  Directorof  a tr(m|)«  of  Italian 
■ingers  engaged  to  giveperfornHUieee  on  altemats 
nights  at  the  Grand  Oj)era,  and  in  this  capacity 
produced  'Le  finte  Geraelle '  (June  11,  1778); 
'  La  buona  Figliuola '  (Dec  7, 1 778)  ;  '  La  huona 
FjgliiU»UllMriUU'(Aprin5,  1779) ;  '  II  Vago 
disprp77ato'  (May  16,  1779).  The  idea  now 
oocurrod  to  the  principal  director  to  get  two 
operaa  on  the  ■emo  mbject  ftom  llie  famooe 
rivals,  and  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  was  fixed  on. 
The  poetical  version  given  to  Piccinni  to  set  was 
■o  bad,  that  after  compusiug  tho  first  two  acts 
he  took  it  to  Oinguen^,  who  to  a  great  extent 

rewrote  thp  hr,r>l:.  Meanwhile  the  irmnager, 
violating  a  promise  made  to  Piccinni  to  the 
oontruy,  had  Ohiek'e  'Iphig^nie'  peribrmed 
fint,  which  met  wi^  the  brilliant  num»s8  it 
descrred,  Piccinni  in  tho  meantime  (Feb.  22, 
1 780) produced  '  Atys,  agraud  opera, superior  to 

*  Roland ' ;  some  nambne  of  whi<^  eepeoianf  the 

*  Choni'^  of  Dreams,'  were  for  many  years  very 
popular  at  coocerta  ;  and  '  Ad^le  de  Ponthieu,' 
a  lyric  tragedy  (Oct  27,  1781>  His  •  Iphig^nie ' 
(produced  Jan.  23,  1781)  contained  many 
beauties.  It  had  srrnll  rhanr^e  of  succeeding  after 
Gluck's,  but  was  iairiy  woli  received  in  spite  of 
the  nntoward  inddent  whieh  mamd  ite  seeond 
representation.  "So  sooner  hiul  Mile.  T^agiierre, 
the  iphigvuie  of  the  evening,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  than  it  became  painfully  evident  that  she 
was  intoxicated.  She  got  Uirough  the  part 
v.'!thni:t  brf^aking  down,  but  the  liiokle.^  com- 
poser heard  Sophie  Aniould's  bon  m&l  going  from 
month  tomonfhf  *CeetIphig4irieenOhanipagne.' 
The  opera  had,  however,  ieventeen  ooaeeoatiTe 

pcrfonrianre«. 

Gluck  had  left  Pans  in  1780,  hut  a  new  rival 
now  appeM^  in  Sacchini,  whose  'Renand' 
(Feb.    28.    T7^/!)    had    considoraltle  success. 

*  Didon,'  reckoned  Ticcinni's  best  French  opera, 
wna  finfc  prodneed,  by  ooonnaad,  before  the 
Oonit  at  Fontainebleau  (Oct  16,  1783),  and 
•ffceiWKrde  at  the  Oraad  Op^  where  it  kept 


the  board*  till  Feb.  8, 1 826— ite  S6OII1  lepreeen- 

tation.  At  the  same  time  the  smaller  works  of 
'  Le  Dormeur  ^veille '  and  '  Le  Faux  Lord '  were 
being  performed  by  the  Italian  company,  and 
were  very  popular.  About  this  time  a  school 
for  sin^nn^'  was  established  in  Paris,  of  which 
Piccinni  was  ap|iointed  priuui{i«l  master,  and 
which  showed  the  leenlts  of  his  training  in  an 
excellent  j^rformancp  nf  '  RnUij  l '  by  the  pujiils. 
But  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed  now  to  turn 
againit  him.  'Lnoette'  and  'Le  Menarage 
Offioieux '  failed  in  1786  and  1787.  '  Diane  et 
Endymion'  and  Pt'n(*lo|>e '  had  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  1784  and  1785  respectively.  He 
wae  not,  however,  embittered  bj  theee  reverses. 
When  Sacchini  died,  of  vexation  and  disap{>uint- 
ment,  Piccinni  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
full  of  delicate  and  discriminating  praise  of  all 
that  was  best  in  his  works.  When  Gluck  died, 
in  1787,  Piccinni  was  anxious  to  found,  by  snb- 
sciiption,  au  annual  concert  in  memory  ot  the 
great  man  *to  whom,*  he  wrote,  *the  lyrical 
theatre  is  as  much  indebted  as  is  the  French 
stage  to  the  great  Comeille.'  From  lack  of 
support  the  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 

'  Clytemneefcia,*  a  eerious  opera,  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  representation,  and  when  the  RevolutioTi 
broke  out  in  178d,  and  he  lost  his  pension,  he 
rstuined  to  Kaplee.  Here  he  wae  fNll  reoelyed 
by  the  king,  who  gave  him  another  pension. 
Some  of  his  old  works  were  performed,  as  well 
as  au  oratorio,  'Jonathan'  (1792)  and  a  now 
opera  huffa,  *  La  Serva  onorata.'  But  he  got 
into  troublr  owing  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters  with  a  young  Frenchman  of  avowed 
Libenl  opiniona,  wae  denonnoed  aa  a  laeoMn, 
disgraced  at  Court,  and  hit  neit  Opera  purposely 
hoote<l  down.  An  engagement  to  compose  two 
operas  at  Venice  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
aheenting  himielf,  bnt  when,  at  the  end  of  some 
months,  he  was  foolish  ennnph  to  return  to 
Naples,  he  wae  immediately  placed  by  the  hrst 
minieter,  Aoton,  in  a  kind  of  arrest,  and  for- 
bidden to  leave  his  house.  There  he  remained, . 
in  misery  and  indigence,  for  four  years.  lie 
had  previously  heard  that  all  the  property  he 
had  left  in  F^oe  wae  loot,  that  a  friend  for 

whom  hi  li.t  l  Itecome  .security  was  bankrupt, 
and  that  aU  his  scores  had  been  sold  to  pay 
this  man'a  debts.  He  now  supjKJrted  himself 
and  begniled  the  time  by  composing  music  to 
several  Psalms,  translated  into  Italian  by  Saveno 
Mattei.  The  convents  and  churches  for  which 
these  were  written  beoame  poeaeaaon  of  the 
original  aooret,  aa  ha  waa  too  poor  to  have  tlumi 
copied. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Kcpublio 
!  brougbt  hope  for  him.    The  ambeasador,  Can- 

claux,  procured  for  him  the  means  of  cnmmuni- 
I  eating  with  his  friends  in  Parif,  and  David,  the 

famona  singer,  got  him  an  offi^  of  an  engage- 
I  ment  at  Venice.  With  some  difficulty  a  paia* 
'  port  waa  proeuxed  for  him  by  Garet,  auocemor  to 
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Canclaaz,  and  Laoh^,  secretary  of  legation, 
wlio  also  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going, 

he  bcinp  absolutely  peiiuilesH.  At  Romp  }ie 
waa  feted  bv  the  French  Fine  Arts  Commisaiou, 
sad  p«miMl«d  to  go  ditwt  to  Piaria,  whore  ho 
arrived  on  Dec.  5,  1798.  The  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  tiie  Conservatoire  occurred  next 
day,  and  Piocinni  was  invited  to  be  present. 
He  was  conducted  on  to  the  stage, and  presented 
to  the  public  ainid  deafening  applause.  5000 
fr.  were  granted  him  for  hia  immediate  necee- 
liliN,  as  woU  u  m  tniaU  pensloiL  Ttiii  woa, 
howerer,  most  irregularly  paid,  and  when  some 
months  later  his  family  arrived,  in  utter  dp«!ti- 
tntion,  from  Naples,  whence  they  had  iiad 
to  fly  in  the  wake  of  the  French  army,  poor 
Piccinni  fcmriil  liinisflf  .ngain  in  silmont  desperate 
ciroumstauced.  His  troubles  brought  on  an 
attadt  of  paralysis,  from  whUk  £»  did  not 
recover  for  itome  montha.  Many  mslancholy 
MS.  lottera  of  hia  are  ■e'xtnnt,  showing  to  what 
a  muierabie  state  he  was  reduced.  Some  are 
addressed  to  Bonaparto,  praying  that  his  pen- 
sion might  paid,  for  the  snkp  of  the  miny 
dependent  on  him.  Bonaparte  showed  him 
kindness,  and  paid  him  twenty-five  lonis  for  a 
miliUiry  march.  A  sixth  inspector's  place  was 
rreriti'  1  for  him  in  the  Conservatoire,  but  he 
vfas  now  again  prostrated  by  severe  illness, 
aggravated  by  Ibo  tMatmsDt  of  raigeoiks  who 
bled  him  recklessly.  He  rallied,  however,  and 
went  to  Passy,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
strength,  but  fresh  domestic  anxieties  pursued 
him,  and  he  sucoambsd  on  May  7,  1800.  He 
was  burie<l  in  tlie  common  rometery  (which  has 
since  been  sold),  and  a  stone  was  placed  over 
Urn  by  friends. 

His  place  in  the  Conservatoire  waa  given  to 
Monfligny,  on  condition  that  half  the  salary 
attached  to  it  should  be  ])aid  to  Mme.  Piooinui 
daring  her  life,  she,  in  return,  instmotiiig  four 

pupils  of  the  ron^i-r  ^'iitoin-  in  sing'inf:^. 

Piccinni  was  a  sood  husband  and  father,  and 
aomofiMatfliudaiidaiiiiablotamper.  Where 
art  waa  oooOMmed,  he  could  be  firm.  Unlike 
many  other  composers  he  would  never  yield  to 
the  caprices  of  imperious  prima  donm,  by  alter- 
ing his  moaie  to  rait  thoir  fiuioies. 

iTi  ;  Paris  scores  arc  ninch  more  fully  orches- 
trated than  those  of  his  earlier  Italira  works. 
Mid  show  in  this  the  inflnenoe  both  of  Uio 
Frenoh  and  the  German  spirit.  He  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  innovation.  It  is  interesting 
to  read,  in  Ginguen^'s  life  of  him,  hia  views 
on  this  qnestion.  His  strietnrss  on  elaborate 
accoiiipuninients,  over  -  orchestration,  prrjfusc 
modulation,  etc.,  are,  with  a  mere  difference  of 
degree,  the  very  same  as  thoes  we  hear  at  this 
day  from  writers  who  lepvasent  the  conservative 
side  nf  A't. 

That  he  should  ever  have  been  opposed,  on 
equal  terms,  to  Olubk,  seotne  now  inorsdible. 


onltivated — ^he  was  reckraed  Olnek's  equal,  and 
hia  superior  by  not  a  few.    Bnt  hia  art  was  of  a 

kind  that  adapts  itself  to  its  age  ;  Olurk's  the 
art  to  which  the  age  has,  in  time,  to  adapt 
itMl£  VvnUij  brings  soeh  aa  unaToidalits 
shock,  that  originality  may  find  itself,  for  the 
time,  in  opposition  to  'good  taate,'  and  the 
vero  be  less  readily  scoepted  than  the  hen 
trovato.  Piocinni  was  no  discoverer,  but  an 
accomplished  and  moosHfoi  oultiTator  in  ths 
field  of  Art. 

A  oomplste  list  of  his  very  nameroos  woilcs 
is  to  be  found  in  the  RivisUi  Musiccde  ItalianOt 
vol.  viii.  p.  76  ;  in  the  Qudlen- lAseikon  the 
names  of  eighty- hvo  operas  are  given,  as  well 
as  three  oratorios,  a  hmm,  and  some  paalma. 

Piccinni  left  two  sons,  the  socond  of  whom, 
LuDOVico,  bom  at  Naples  in  1766,  learned 
mnslo  from  his  &thsr  and  followsd  it  as  a 
career.  He  followed  his  fiithiMr  to  Paris  in 
and  after  a  chequered  career  (he  was 
appointed  capellmeistor  at  Stockholm  in  llii^) 
disd  in  Paris,  Jnly  SI,  1827.  He  wrote  msay 
operas,  but  thny  are  dismissed  by  F^tis  as 
works  of  no  value.  Certainly  none  of  them 
have  sonrived.  The  eUer  son,  Oivasrnt,  is 
knows  only  through  hia  natural  mn.  Loins 
Alkxandhk  (born  at  Paris,  Sejtt.  10,  1779, 
died  there,  Afvil  24,  1850),  a  composer  of  mom 
than  SOO  pieose  for  the  rtsgs^  sa  woU  as  «f 

twenty- five  comle  OfSni^  of  wUdl  a  list  is 
given  by  Fetis.  P.  a.  m. 

PIOCO,  an  lUlian  peasant  (advertised  aa  'the 
Sardinian  minstrel ')  who  appeared  in  Londoain 
1  6  first  at  Coven t Garden,  Fob.  21,  and  after- 
wards very  often  during  the  season — and  per- 
fenned  wiUi  immense  ozeentiQii  and  'asteoishiBg 
facility,  to  say  nothing  of  delicacy,  taste,  and 
feeling,"  ujwn  a  'tibia,'  or  whistle,  as  described 
in  Uie  following  article.  He  was  then  twenty- 
fiva  yeen  of  age,  and  of  very  prepoeseaaing 

appearancr,  and  had  hccn  blind  from  his  birth. 
His  tone  is  described  as  '  between  that  of  a 
flageolet  and  a  ibnto  pioeolo ;  at  timee  sobm> 
what  shrill,  at  others  aa  soft  and  suave  as  pes- 
sible.'  Like  frrsiKOW,  he  was  evidently  a  bora 
genius,  and  we  regret  tliat  we  can  obtain  no 
information  aa  to  what  happened  to  htm  bolbra 
or  after  his  apfioarance  here.  g. 

Piece  PiP£.  A  small  and  unimportant 
member  of  the  ikmily  fsK  fi/Ue»  d  ftee.  It  owes 
whatever  musical  significance  it  may  posasss  to 
the  efforts  of  the  single  exceptional  player  natiu-i 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  ia  steted  that  this 
performer  was  able  to  prodnee  from  it  a  compass 
of  three  octaves.  The  only  other  imjKUtAnoe 
which  it  displays  is  due  to  ite  extreme  simplicity. 
Perhaps  no  wind  instrument  ever  constructed 
exhibits  such  limited  mechanism.  It  consists, 
Fi3  ii'iiiany  iii.idi',  of  a  box-wood  tul">e  3i  inchee 
long.  Of  this  1^  inches  are  oocupie<i  by  a  raouth- 
I>ieoe,  common  to  it  and  to  the  penny  whistle, 
the  liegeokti  the  fi^  d  te^  and  tha  diapMon 
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pipe  of  the  oigui.  The  remsining  two  inchea 
fonnaUthemMaktiTeeppantasreqiiirad.  Tliie 

consUta  of  three  lateral  holes  ;  two  in  front»  one 
at  the  back,  for  the  thumb  and  two  first  finpere 
of  either  hand  and  an  expanded  bell,  spreading 
to  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  ta  obvioiui  that 
some  additional  device  iB  necessary  to  complete 
even  the  aimpleet  and  meet  mdunentaiy  diatonic 
aeak.  Thk  b  ftnnished  hj  fint  uafaig  it  as  a 
•topped  pipe  ;  tlie  bell  being  blocked,  wholly  or 
partially,  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  twelve  semi> 
tones  being  so  produced ;  then  as  an  open  pipe, 
giving  eight  comientiv  notet ;  and  lastly,  hy 
overblowing  on  the  first  liarTiionir  of  a  stoitjved 
pipe  (the  12th),  obtaining  again  with  a  stopped 
bell  six  more  semitones.  Besides  these,  some 
intermediate  sounds  are  indicated  by  half  stop- 
ping hol«i,  or  by  forcing  the  wind,  according  as 
the  vibrations  have  to  beslaokened  or  accelerated. 

The  compass  is  nsually  twentj>sijc  semitones, 
and  is  nia<le  to  commence  with  fr,  rising  to  e"'. 
The  lowest  note  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  covering 
the  bell  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  closing 
all  the  holes.  At//t}ieopenscalecommenoea,aiid 
at  gT  the  harmonic.  It  is  obvious  that  this  nota- 
tion is  at  best  only  approximative,  and  at  least 
an  oetera  lower  tibnn  tlit  imI  miaxk  eniittad. 
Ptobably  C  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  in- 
strument, depressed  somewhat  by  the  irregular 
form  of  the  sounding  tube.  It  is  just  possible 
tknt  this  primitiTO  contrivance  may  throw  light 
on  some  of  the  three-  and  lbur-hole(J  flutes  of 
antiqoi^.    [See  Flxhil]  w.  u.  &. 

PiG00LElLI8»  Oiovahhi  di,  sothor  of  a 
scholarly  publication  ailtitiid,  Liutai  Atdiehi 
€  Modcmi.  Note  critico-hiografiche  (Florence, 
1885 :  SucoessorileMonnier),anda supplemental 
Tolnme,  Liutai  AmUdU  «  Mbdtmi,  €fmmlogia 
de'tli  AmaJi  e  dei  Guamieri  ieamdn  i  documerUi 
uUimatntnU  ritrovati  negli  aUi  e  tUUi  d'  anime 
ddU  anHdke  porreedkie  det  88,  Fmdino  e 
Oiovila  e  di  S.  Donate  di  Cremona.  Note  aggiunie 
alin  prima  ediziotut  sui  Liutai  pubhlicata  in 
Firenze  mil  anno  MDCCLXXXV.  (Florence, 
1 889 :  Snooessori  !•  HonnierV  Thli  ivwlt,  which 
is  a  mastorpieoo  of  tho  finest  niodrrn  Italian 
typography,  is  embellishod  with  twenty-four 
exquisitely  executed  photogravure  plates  of  the 
riolins  of  the  greatest  masters.  The  letterpress, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  illustrations,  gives  ex- 
haustive information  oonoerning  the  bow-instru- 
menti  of  Europe,  the  Brasoiaa,  and  Ciemoneee 
schools,  together  with  laborious  analyses,  and 
classified  biographies  of  the  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  English  schools  of  violin-making. 
The  work  Is  one  which  forms  a  valuable  edition 
to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  A  discourse  which 
was  read  by  the  author  before  the  Florentine 
Academy  of  Mario  on  April  29,  1888,  and  pub- 
lished under  title,  2W2a  Auienticitd  e  pregio  di 
taluni  Strinnevti  ad  area  appartctUi  al  li.  Istituto 
Musicale  di  Firense  (Florence,  1889  :  Galleti 
•  OoooiX  it  an  interaitu^  ■ignoMikt  on  the 


authorahip  of  several  bow- instruments,  preserved 
in  the  mnnsnai  of  the  Cbnservatorio,  soma  of 

which  appear  to  be  hitherto  unaacribed.  The 
remarks  on  Cremona  varnish  are  interesting  and 
pertinent,  an<i  are  followed  by  an  interesting 
disonsaion  on  a  yMm  and  viola  attributed  to 
Stradivarius,  and  a  violoncello  assigned  to 
Nicola  Amati. — Heron -Allen,  JM  Fidiculi$ 
Bibliografhia ;  Matthew,  7%e  LUeratwn  af 
Music.  E.  II-A. 

PICCOLO  {i.e.  Italian  for  •  little  '),  an  abbre- 
viation  for  Flauto  Piccx)LO,  usually  applied  to 
the  OetaTC  Flate,  otharwba  called  Ottaviko, 
from  its  tonal  relation  to  the  larger  flutes,  in 
D,  £^  and  F,  compared  with  which  it  stands 
one  octave  higher  in  pitch.  The  Piccolo  in  D 
is  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  orchcsti-a,  thoae 
in  Eb  and  F  being  used  almost  exclusively  in 
military  bands.  The  instrument  in  D,  or 
'  concert  piccolo,'  aouods  the  notea  aa  writtan, 
and  therefore  by  writers  who  define  the  pitch 
of  instruments  by  tlie  method  of  notation 
adopted,  rather  than  by  their  characteristic 
scales,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  being  in  G, 
and  by  analogy  the  instniments  in  Ep  and  F  as 
being  in  Db  and  Eb  ree|)ectively.  The  Piccolo 
aa  usually  made  ia  a  amall  flvta  of  eonieal 
bore  with  six  keys,  the  extra  keys  by  which 
the  com{>ass  of  the  Concert  flute  is  extended 
downwards  to  cS'  and  c',  and  sometimes  to 
6,  and  being  very  seldom  used  on  the  octave 
instrument.  Piccolos  with  the  Boehm  fingering 
are,  however,  also  made,  both  with  the  conical 
and  the  cylindrical  bora.  (Sea  Flute,  and 
Fingering,  Wind  Instruments.)  Its  compass 
is  from  rf*  within  the  treble  stave  to  at  least  o"" 
(two  octaves  and  live  notes),  but  a  good  player 
can  produce  lUiT'KtA  aval  iT*,  It  is  customary 
to  write  for  it  an  OGtava  lowar  than  the  sound 
really  produced.  d.  j.  b. 

It  is,  wi^  tba  exception  of  the  higher  luus 
monic  notes  of  the  violin,  by  far  the  most  acute 
instrument  used  in  orchestral  music  ;  its  sounds 
being  much  more  powerful  and  piercing  than 
the  comaponding  notea  developed  by  a  string. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  lowaat  ootave  is  foeble 
and  devoid  of  character. 

The  piccolo  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  oompoeera,  and  esjiecially  with  Berlios; 
whose  account  of  its  musical  value  is  so  ex- 
haustive as  to  render  others  unnecessary.  He 
pointa  out  its  nae  by  Glnek ;  by  Beethoven  in 
the  Storm  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  repro- 
duce tho  whistling  of  the  w  ind  ;  by  Weber  in 
the  drinking-song  of  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  and  by 
others.  [The  instrument  is  also  prominently 
used,  with  fine  effect,  in  the  finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony,  in  the  martial  movement  in  6-8  time, 
and  in  the  laat  of  Brahma's  variations  on  a  thema 
of  Haydn.]  Berlioz  advocates,  very  justly,  the 
orchestral  use  of  the  so-called  Eb  piccolo,  sound- 
ing the  minor  ninth  above  the  violins,  which 
In  the  key  of  Eb  would  be  playing  in  its  beat 
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key,  that  of  D  inajor.  Ilis  reniarks  upon  the 
Tierce  flute,  giving  for  C,  and  usually  called 
the  flute  in  F,  and  on  the  tenth  piccolo  in  Et» 
nnjaonoilS  with  the  clarinet  in  *lt»  but 
oommonlj  nanud  piooolo  in  f ,  deierre  careful 
study.  w.  H.  8. 

PIOCOLO  VIOLIKO  ALLA  FRAKCES& 
Among  the  thirty-six  musical  instruments  em- 
ployed by  Claudio  Monteverde  in  the  orchestra 
of  hia  o^iera  '  Orfeo '  (see  p.  438),  jmblished 
in  1609,  and  reissued  in  1615,  the  score 
includes,  rircali  VioUni  alia  Franosc.  This 
title,  written  by  an  Italian,  has  caused  a  slight 
Ofntfbaioii  aa  to  Hit  nationality  of  tha  violfM 
proper^  and  at  the  same  time  given  credence 
to  a  conjecture  that  the  violin  was  a  French 
invention.  Naturally  the  correctue^s  of  the 
•urmiaa  raata  upon  the  kind  of  instramant 
Monteverde  intended  to  designate  by  the  appel- 
lation IHrcolo  Kiolino.  The  directions  given 
in  the  published  soon  of  '  Orfao'  indioata  thnt 
the  composer  introduced  several  inatnunanta 
into  the  orchestra  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  greater  dramatic  power  and  contrast 
than  had  hitharto  hasn  attained.  Bearing  tiiia 
in  mind,— also  thr  facta  that  Montrvr'rdr  was 
himself  an  Italian,  that  he  lived  in  his  native 
country  where  violins  were  being  made  by 
Oasparo  da  flal6  mors  than  forty  years  previous 
to  the  composition  of  'Orfeo,'  and  that  no 
French  violin-maker  or  violinist  is  on  record  at 
thia  date, — ^it  ia  mors  than  probable  thst  the 
PiccoU  Vxolini  alia  Francr.tf  in<Hc«ted,  were 
none  other  than  the  PocHETTK  ^ee  that  name, 
also  Kit),  which  17th-century  French  dandies 
and  dancing-masters  were  accustomed  to  carry 
in  their  jti^knts  to  madrigal  pnrties  and  Ip'^potis. 
— Heron-Aileu,  Fiolin-makin/j  as  it  was  and 
U ;  Hart,  Tht  VioliA ;  Dobourg.  Th$  Violin ; 
L.  Qrillet,  Lf3  AncHra  du  Violon  ;  Vidal,  Lcs 
Instruments  d  archtt ;  J.  HoUah,  The  Hislory 
of  Modem  Mmie»  e.  h-a. 

PIOOOLOMINI,  Haktctta,  bom  1884  >  at 
Siena,  of  the  well-known  Tuscan  family.  Being 
passionately  fond  of  music  she  determined  to 
Mooma  a  imblio  singer  ;  and  in  spite  of  oppoai' 
tion  fh>m  her  family,  studied  tinder  Signora 
Ma7:zarelli  and  Signor  Pietro  Romaui,  both  of 
Florence,  and  made  her  dt^but  ia  15^2  at  La 
Pei^la  as  Luerezia  Boigia;  she  afterwards 
playpd  at  Rome,  Siena.  Bologna,  etc.,  and  in 
1S55  at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  as  Yioletta 
in  'La  Tnmnta,'  on  its  prodnotion  there,  and 
was  highly  successful.  She  made  her  dt'bnt  in 
London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  24,  1 856, 
in  the  same  opera,  then  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  She  immediately  became  the 
fashion,  partly  on  account  nf  licr  eharnn'iit,'  little 
figure,  and  clever,  realistic  acting — especially 
in  the  last  act,  where  she  introduced  a  consump- 
tive cough  ;  and  partly  perhaps  on  account  of 
theplot of  theo]»*»ra,  wln'i^h  fxr-itr'!  TTMTrli  ird:i;na- 


tion  and  a  warm  newspaper  controversy.*  ?he 
next  played  Maria,  in  the  *  Figlia,'  and  Norma, 
with  fair  success.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  her  acting,  of  her  singing  there  were 
many  adverse  opinions  ;  for  instance,  Chorley 
writsa,  'Her  voice  was  weak  and  limited,  a  mezzo- 
aopirano  hardly  one  oetave  and  a  half  in  eempasiL 
She  was  not  sure  in  her  intonation,  she  had  no 
execution.  .  .  .  Her  best  appearance  was  in  "L* 
Traviata. "'  He  admits  that  Mile,  Piccolomiiu 
'  had  the  great  gift  of  speaking  Italian  with  a 
beautiful  eas  V  fii-ishcd  proTiiinciation .  snr-h 
have  posseaaed,  and  so  for  a  while  she  prevailtd 
where  laaa  apipetiaing  petenden  to  fkvonr  had 
failed.'  She  afterwMda  plajad  at  the  TheAtre 
des  Italiens,  Paris.  Mile.  Pieeolomini  reappeared 
for  the  seasonaof  1857  and  lfi5ti  at  Her  Majesty's, 
and  added  to  her  repertoty  Adina  (*  V  Bliair') 
(described  by  Mr.  Henry  Mnrley*  as  onr^ 
her  best-acted  parts),  Zerlina  and  Susanna  of 
Mozart ;  Arline  in  the  Italian  Tenion  of  *  Hie 
Bohemian  Girl' ;  Lucia,  in  '  Luisa  Miller,'  on  the 
production  of  that  opra,  June  8.  1 858  ;  and  '  La 
Serve  Padiona '  of  Paisiello,  July  5,  1858.^  She 
tiien  went  to  America,  and  made  a  gieat  aneesaa, 

In  1859  she  jlayed  for  a  short  time  at  DrurT 
Lane  with  diminished  effect,  and  for  a  few  nights 
in  1860  at  Her  Majee^'s,  and  took  farewell  of 
the  stage,  AprU  30,  aa  Almina,  in  the  aaoeod 
pcrformfiTiee  of  a  new  opera  of  that  name  by 
Campana,  and  in  a  duet  firom  '  I  Martiri '  with 
Giuglini.  Soon  after  tiiJa  die  mafried  tiie 
Marchese  Gaetani  della  Faigia.  She  nevertheless 
returned  to  the  stage  for  four  nights  in  1868, 
and  generously  gave  her  services  in  aid  of  the 
benefit  organised  at  Dmry  Lane  for  her  old 
manager  Lninb y,  having  travelled  to  England 
for  that  express  purpose.  A  testimonial  was 
set  on  foot  for  her  in  1 884,  when  ahe  was  reportsd 
to  be  in  redueeil  circumstances  {Daily  iNr>ic», 
March  21,  1884>    She  died  in  Florence  in 

Dec.  1«99.    '    A.  C. 

PICHEL,  or  PICHL,  Wbnzbl,  good  violiiiiat 
and  prolific  comj)oser,  Ixjm  Sept.  25,  1741,  at 
Bechin,  Tabor,  Bohemia.  Having  received  a 
good  edneation,  general  and  mnaical,  he  went 
to  Prague  to  study  philosophy  and  theology  at 
the  university,  and  counterpoint  under  Segert. 
Here  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Ditteradorf, 
who  engaged  him  aa  first  violin  in  the  band  of 
the  Bishop  of  Grosswardcin.  Having  spent  t-w  ii 
years  m  Muaikdirector  to  Count  Louis  von  Hartig 
in  Prague,  he  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Vienna,  and  was  sent  thenre,  on  the 
rp<"OTiifn«'t)dation  of  the  Empress,  to  Milan,  as 
compositore  di  mnsica  to  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. He  now  took  aamndipaina  in  perfecting 
himaelf  bj  interooniie  with  Nardini,  as  he  had 

*  Th«  orlflMl  pl«T,  '  I.a  l>»m*  khx  Camilla*.'  «»■  tonacrly  far- 
bi<l<l«li  on  tb«  Kncllch  «tAi;e .  bat  Mbm.  Xodjaakk  pteTVd  la  » 
"       ~        ■  asHa^lttMiSM 


modlflol  T«r«lon  at  Ui«  0>urt 
(nqucrttlr  rItm)  hjr  BmthuM, 

'  n*f">lrrlinnt      an  idtt  rti 
♦  >livltiK  iunic  thf  iiiu>li3  _ 
I  Jiui«  31.  at  Um  Mun*  U»Mtt«. 
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pTCTioualy  done  in  the  case  of  Dittersdorf.  He 
Tiaited  all  the  prindpal  cities  of  Italj,  and  was 
elected  •  memW  of  ftu  FHannonici,  both  of 
Bologna  and  Mantua.  The  occupation  of  Milan 
by  the  French  in  1 796  drove  the  Archduke  back 
to  Vienna,  and  Pichel  not  only  accompanied 
bim,  but  lenudned  in  his  aemoe  till  hie  death 
on  Jan.  23,  1805,  in  spite  of  an  offer  twice 
renewed  of  the  post  of  Imperial  Capellmeister 
ftt  St  Petersburg.  Pichel's  industry  was  extra- 
oidinaxy,  and  that  his  com  positions  were  popular 
is  proved  by  the  fact  tf  \t  a  large  part  of  them 
were  published  in  Pari^  London,  Amsterdam, 
Beiliii,  Offmboeh,  and  Yienne.  He  asnt  « 
comjilcte  list  in  1803  to  Dlabacz,  the  Bohemian 
lexicographer,  w^ho  inserted  it  in  his  Allgem. 
hist.  Kunstle.r •  Lrxicvn  fiir  Bdhmen  (Prague, 
1815).  An  abstract  of  the  extraordinary  cata* 
logue  is  given  by  Fetia  and  Gerber.  The  works 
— nearly  700  in  number — include  88  sym- 
phimise;  IS  serenstv;  vioUn-eoDcertos  and 
solos ;  dnets,  trios,  qasitets,  sad  quintets  for 
strings;  concertos  for  various  wind  instrumentB  ; 
sonatas,etc.,rorPF. ;  14  masses,  and  many  church 
works  of  various  kinds  ;  25  operas  to  German, 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  librettos;  and  '  Sci 
Ariette,'  words  by  Metastasio,  op.  42  (Vienna, 
Eder).  For  Prinee  flsleihaxy  he  eompoeed  141 
pieces  for  the  baryton  in  several  parts  ;  and  in 
addition  to  all  wrote  a  Bohemian  translation  of 
Mozart's  '  Zauberfldte.'  G.  F.  P. 

PIEGE(Ital.jMae;  ¥r,piie$tmentau;  (km, 
Stiicl).  This  word,  which  in  the  1 7th  and  1 8th 
centuries  was  used  generally  for  a  literary  com- 
position (for  examples  see  the  criticisms  in  the 
Sperdt/ryr,  vols.  4  and  5,  on  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
which  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  '  that  sublitiie 
piece '),  and  in  later  times  for  a  dramatic  work, 
has  sinee  the  end  of  the  18fh  eentnry  been 
applied  to  instrumental  niusicsl  compositions  as 
a  ecncral  and  untechnical  term.  The  earliest 
application  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  to  the 
eomponent  parts  of  a  suite,  which  are  called  pieoee 
(conipnrc  the  French  '  Suite  de  piiccs'}.  It  is 
not  as  a  rule  applied  to  movements  of  sonatas  or 
ay ra  phonies,  unleas  tndi  movMnents  are  isolated 
f^m  their  surroundings,  and  played  alone  :  nor 
is  it  applied  to  the  symphonies  or  sonatas  taken 
as  a  whole.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found 
in  the  direction  at  the  beginning  of  Beethovra's 
iSonata,  op.  27,  No.  2 — 'Si  devc  snonare  tutto 
qnesto  pezzo  (the  first  movement)  delicatissima- 
mita  •  sena  sofdfaii'  It  it  not  used  of  voeal 
mn^,  except  in  the  ostMof  portions  of  operas, 
SQch  as  finftlos,  etc.  for  many  voices,  to  which  the 
name  '  Concerted  piece,'  *  Pezzo  concertante, '  is 
not  infireqQently  given.  m. 

PIENO,  '  full.'  Exami>lp9  of  the  nse  nf  this 
direction  may  be  found  in  Handel's  organ  con- 
certo, vrhere  '  Organo  pieno '  denotes  fliat  the 
ovgan  partis  to  be  played  with  full  harmonies, 
as  well  as  what  is  now  called  '  fill!,'  i,e.  with 
the  full  force  of  th  stope.  M. 


PIERNfi,  Hknry  Constant  Gabhiei,,  born 
atMetz,  August  16,  1863,  studied  at  the  Paris* 
Oonsenratoire,  winning  the  first  medal  for  solf^ 
in  1874,  the  first  prize  for  piano  in  1879,  for 
organ  in  1882,  and  for  counterjKjint  and  fugue 
in  1881  ;  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882 
with  his 'Edith.'  He  snooeeded  Cisar  llVanok 

as  organist  of  Sainte  Clotilde  in  1890.  His 
dramatic  works  are  as  follows  :  '  Les  Elfes ' ; 
'  Le  Collier  de  Saphirs '  (a  wordless  play)  ;  '  Le 
Doctcur  Blanc'  (Menus- Plaisirs,  1893);  inci- 
dental music  to  'Izeyl'  (Renaissance,  1894); 
'  Salome '  (Com^die>Parisienne),  and  '  La  Prin- 
08SBS  Lointaine'  (Benaissanoe,  1896);  *La 
Ckwpe  enchantee'  (in  one  act  ;  Opera-Comique, 
Dec.  26,  1895)  ;  '  Vend/^e,'  gran<l  oj^ra  (Lyons, 
March  17,  1897);  muiiiu  for  'La  Saiiiaritaine ' 
(Renaissance,  1897)  ;  '  La  Filic  de  Tabarin,'  in 
three  acta  (Op^ra-Comitjue,  Feb.  '20,  1901).  He 
has  also  written  a  choral  work,  '  Pandora';  a 
symphonic  poem,  with  ehoras,  *L'An  Mil* 

(1898)  ;  his  'Nuit  de  Noel,'  an  'Episode 
lyrique,'  was  given  at  the  Concerts  de  TOiK-ra, 
Dec.  8,  1896  ;  and  his  '  Croisade  des  Enfants' 
received  honourable  mention  in  the  oom  petition 
of  the  Ville  de  Paris  in  1905.  He  has  also 
written  numerous  songs  and  instrumental 
pleoes,  two  of  whieh,  hk  *Xarehe  dee  petits 
soldato  de  plomb,'  and  'S^nadc,'  have  had 
much  success  in  France  and  England.  His 
op.  89,  a  '  concertstiick '  for  harp  and  orchestra, 
was  given  at  the  Qaeen*s  Hall  in  1906.    o.  F. 

PIERRE,  Constant  Victou  D£sir6,  bom  in 
Paris,  August  24,  1865,  played  the  baseoon  in 
various  orchestras,  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
assistaut  secretary  in  the  Paris  ConaervatoirSb 
He  is  editor  of  the  Mfmdf  musical,  and  author 
of  the  following  books:  Les  Noils  poptUairu 
(1886) ;  La  Uamtmnim  et  tes  varianUs  (1887) ; 
Histoirt  cU  rmthsdre  de  rOix^ra  de  Paris  (1889) ; 
La  Faeture  des  Intirununls  a  VExposition  de 
1889  (1890)  ;  Les  Facteurs  d'Insirumcnis  de 
Mvsique,  Us  luthiers  el  la  faeture  instrumentaU 
(1893)  ;  Le  Magasin  dr  d/rors  de  I'Op/ra  1781- 
1894  (1894) ;  L'£eole  de  Chant  de  I'Opira  167 £• 
18(17  (1895) ;  B.  SareOe  a  U$  ariginet  du  Con- 
serveUoire,  etc.  (1895) ;  Les  aneiennes  Scales  de 
didamatum  dramatique  (1896)  ;  Notes  iriAliUs 
«ur  la  tnusique  de  la  Chapelle  royale^  1S52-1790 

(1899)  ;  and  Le  Conservatoire  national  de  m«> 
siqve  ft  (f>'  dt'riaivrilion  (1900).  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  his  book  on  Le  Concert  spirUuel, 
27i5.1790  (1900)  was  orowned  tiM  Institnt. 
Many  artidea  oj  him  are  in  the  Parisisn 
reviews.  o.  f. 

PIERSON  (originally  PEARSON),  Henry 
Hnao,  was  born  at  Oxford  on  April  12,  1816. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
St.  John's  College,  afterwards  Chaplain  to 
George  IV.,  and  Dean  of  SaUsbnry.  He  was 
sent  to  Harrow  School,  whan  he  gave  proof 
of  the  possession  of  no  common  abilities,  gain- 
ing the  Governors'  prize  for  Latin  hexameters. 

9h 
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Jhxtm  Huraw  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  Oollege, 
Oamfaridge,  intending,  at  thAt  time,  to  take  a 

nip^ir^nl  ffof^Tpp.  TTia  f^onins,  however,  developed 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  evident  that  mosio 
mw  his  dflrtiiMd  oaner.  He  noeiwd  his  iint 
instruction  from  Attwood,  and  was  also  indebted 
to  Arthur  Corfe.  Hia  first  musical  publication 
was  a  series  of  six  songs  entitled  '  Thoughts  of 
Melody  '—the  words  by  Byron — writlan  while 
Ml  undergmduntc  at  CarriVirid;:^?'. 

Mr.  Pearson  went  to  Germany  for  the  fint 
time  in  1839,  and  itddied  under  O.  H.  Rink, 
Tomaschek,  and  Reiasiger.  At  Leipzig  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn,  and  Hiirinp 
his  residence  Lq  Germany  also  became  au(|uainted 
with  Meyerbeer,  Spohr,  end  Schumann.  8dia< 
mann  reviewed  the  above-mentioned  eix  songs 
most  fisvoarably  in  thoNetu  Zeii$chr\fl/iirMtuik, 
In  1844  Ftewm  wie  eleoted  to  tlie  Seid  Pk«. 
HMMnhipof  Haaioin  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
in  sHcoession  to  Sir  Henry  Bi-^hop  ;  but  this 
post  he  very  soon  resigned,  and  returned  to 
QeroMny,  whieli  friwi  tittt  time  he  virtnelly 
•dopted  as  his  r-onntry,  changin;:^  hh  name  from 
Henry  Hugh  Pearson  to  that  given  above.  He 
had  manied  CSaroIine  Leonhardt,  a  lady  distin* 
gniahed  hy  mried  gifts  and  literary  productions ; 
aud  the  sympathy  thenceforward  arronU-d  to  his 
genius  in  continental  society  was  undoubtedly 
mors  oongenial  to  hit  feeliogi  titan  tiio  alight 
appreciation  ho  received  from  English  critics. 

His  tint  important  work  [after  an  early 
attempt,  'Der  Elfensieg'  ('The  Elvee  and  the 
Karth  King'),  given  at  Briinn  in  I84S]  waa 
thf  npprn  '  T^^ila,'  wliir^h  was  brought  OUt  st 
Hamburg  with  great  suooeas  in  Feb.  1848. 
IVom  tMe  opera  may  be.inatanoed  a  elriking 
song  for  bass  voice,  '  Thy  heart,  O  man,  is  like 
the  sea.'  Much  of  his  music  at  this  time  wnn 
published  under  t]w  nom  dc  plume  of  'Edgar 
Mansfeldt.* 

In  1  '?r»2  appearr  I  his  best  work,  the  orntArio 
'Jerusalem.'  This  [although  not  composed 
expfeady  for  the  Norwich  Featival]  waa  per- 
formed there  on  Sept  23  in  that  year  with 
remarkable  effect.  "The  overture,  the  airs  '  Of 
the  rock  that  begat  thee'  and  'O  that  my 
head  were  waters,*  tiie  air  and  ohmia  'What 
nrr  these,'  the  quintet  'Blessed  are  the  dead,' 
and  the  chorus  '  The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge/ 
are  some  of  the  moat  interssting  nnmheia. 
[The  success  of  the  work  was  marred  by  a 
foolish  attempt  to  pit  Dr.  Bexfield's  'Israel 
Restored '  against  it ;  the  controversy,  fomented 
by  the  critics  of  the  time,  was  a  grsat  miatske 
from  every  point  of  view  ;  and  it  had  hardly 
died  down  when  the  oratorio  was  rejieated  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  May  18,  1858,  by  the  Har- 
monic Union;  it  was  given  again  in  1862, 
at  Wiirzburg.]  An  elalwrate  criticism  of 
'Jerusalem,'  from  the  pen  of  G.  A.  Maofarren, 
waa  imUidied  in  the  JftfiM  fSaisf  ofSept  1, 
IU2, 


Pierson's  next  work  waa  tfie  minie  to  tibe 
second  part  of  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  composed  in 
1864,  which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation 
in  Germany,  It  was  repeatedly  perflnmed  at 
Ramboig,  and  a  aeleetioii  ftom  it.  facthding 
the  noble  chorus  'Sound,  immortal  harp,'  was 
given  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1867.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  this  com- 
position, the  author  received  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Art  and  Science  from  Leo|K)ld  1.,  King  of 
the  lielgians,  who  accepted  the  dedication  of 
the  pia&oferte  aeora.  H  waa  porfarmed  aoKeial 
times  at  Frankfort  and  other  places,  on  suc- 
cessive anniversaries  of  Goethe's  birthday. 
Pierson  was  requested  to  write  for  the  Xorwxh 
Featival  of  and  offered  a  selection  from 
a  second  oratorio,  'Hrzekiah.'  This  wrrk, 
unfortunately,  was  never  oompleUxi ;  bat 
aerenl  nnmbeni  wen  perf<»vied  on  the  abofe> 
named  oocaaion  in  Sept.  1869.  'Contariai,* 
an  opera  in  five  arts,  produced  at  H.\n;f>uTg 
in  April  1872,  was  Piersou's  last  work  on  a 
laiga  aeale  ;  another  opera,  <  Feniee^*  waa  ginn 
posthumously  at  Dr-ssnn  in  1883. 

To  the  works  already  mentioned,  however,  roost 
be  added  a  very  large  number  of  songs,  written 
at  different  dates,  and  bearing,  on  the  whole, 
more  than  any  other  of  his  work 5,  tho  stamp 
of  his  characteristic  style  aud  delicate  luven* 
tion.  As  good  examples  may  be  eited  'Deep 
in  my  soul,'  'Thokla's  Lament,'  and  'All  my 
heart's  thine  own.'  His  spirited  part-song 
'  Ye  mariners  of  England '  was  constantly  per- 
fonned.  He  left  a  vast  nnmber  of  worlcs  in 
niaTiiisrript,  including  several  overtures,  three 
oi  which — those  to  'Macbeth,'  'As  You  Like 
It,'  and  'Borneo  and  Jnliet,'  have  heen  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

He  died  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  28,  1873,  and  lies 
buried  in  Uie  churchyard  of  Souniug,  Berks. 
His  d««th  called  forth  remarkable  tributes 
from  the  rierman  muf<ical  prr.=s.  ^h^w-ing  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  waa  held  there 
A  Leipzig  Journal  publiahed  on  the  daj  after 
his  death,  after  speaking  of  him  as  a  'great 
artist,  whose  strivinfr^  wore  ever  after  the 
noblest  ends,'  continues  as  follows:  'Holding 
no  musical  appointment,  and  coneeqnentiy 
without  influence  ;  highly  e<lucat«l,  but,  af^er 
the  fashion  of  true  genius,  somewhat  of  a  re- 
cluse, and  withal  nnptaetical,  he  did  not  knew 
how  to  make  his  glorious  works  valoed.  He 
showed  himself  seldom,  though  his  appearsnoe 
was  poetic  and  imposing ;  and  he  was  such  a 
player  on  both  o^pm  ana  pianoforte  as  is  raiely 
met  with.'  [The  above  estimate  of  Piers,  n'l 
powers,  from  the  pen  of  the  oompoeer's  brother, 
has  hardly  obtained  general  acceptance  ;  for  his 
com]>arative  failure  in  his  native  land,  the 
inordinate  Mendelssohn  worship  of  his  day 
has  been  often  assigned  as  a  reason,  and  Piersoa 
waa  one  of  the  Itnr  who  even  then  dtnaafnid 
that  maater^a  weak  pomti;   Bsaido  how* 
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•Ter,  there  ia  in  his  more  ambitious  work  a 
■Ingnlw  laflk  of  oontinnity  of  itylo,  whibh  ta 

more  than  enough  for  the  lack  of  appreciation 
from  which  his  music  has  suffered.  See  the 
Biatory  of  the  Ncrwiek  FetUvaU  (1896),  p. 
185  ]  H.  P. 

PIETEREZ,  Adriak,  bom  at  Bruges,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  is  the  earlieat  known 
oipoi-haildtr  in  Bolginm.  Ho  baHI  am  inslni- 
ment  in  1455  at  Delft,  which  la  still  in  the 
new  church  ;  but  it  has  been  so  often  restored 
that  nothing  remains  of  his  work.       T.  DX  p. 

PIET080,  '  pitiful '  or  '  oompassionato.'  Aa 
Aansical  direction  it  indicates  that  the  passage 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  performed  in  a  sym- 
poliwCie  style,  with  mnbh  hMag.  Although 
the  term  appears  in  Broiiord's  Dictionary,  where 
it  is  defined  as  '  d'nne  mani^re  capable  d'exciter 
de  la  piti^  ou  de  la  compassion,'  it  is  not  to  be 
fbond in  Beethoven'oworin,  oad  the  'romantic ' 
Omposers,  in  whose  music  it  might  be  expected 
to  ooenr  freooently,  seem  to  prefer  other  terms 
to  iadioote  uo  Mmo  intention.  *Oondnolo'is 
Weber's  CaToniito  equiralent,  and  meet  oom- 
posers  find  '  espressivo '  sufficiently  definite.  M. 

PIETKO  XL  GEANDK  A  new  nand 
hietoriool  open*;  woide  by  DeMnond  Byan 
and  Maggioni,  music  by  Jullien.  Prodnoed  at 
Corent  Garden,  August  17,  1852.  o. 

PIFFERO  is  really  the  lUlian  form  of  the 
English  word  Fife,  and  tho  German  P/n/e.  In 
the  IHzitmnrio  dflla  Musnut  it  is  dfsrril)ed  as 
n  small  flute  with  six  flnger-holes  and  no  keys. 
Bnt  tiie  term  ie  abo  commonly  need  to  denote 
a  rude  kind  of  oboe,  or  a  bagi»ipe  with  an 
inflated  sheepskin  for  reserroir,  common  in 
Italy,  and  formerly  to  be  seen  about  the 
streets  of  London,  the  players  hei&g  termed 
FilSacaxL  [See  FiksnuuL  STMrBomr,  onC^  p. 
661.] 

Spohr,  in  hie  AitMriography  (Dea  6,  1816), 
quotes  a  tune  which  he  says  was  played  all 
over  Rome  at  that  season  by  Neapolitan  pipers, 
one  playing  the  melody  on  a  sort  of  '  coarse 
powerful  oboe,'  the  other  the  accompaniment 
on  a  ba^ipe  sounding  like  three  clarinets  at 
ouce.    We  give  a  few  bars  as  a  specimen. 


•te. 


It  is  a  very  ditferent  tone  from  Handel's 
'  Putond  Symphony.'  W.  B. 

PIGOTT,  or  PfOGan,  Fbaxou,  ]fiia.B., 


appears  to  hare  been  organist  of  St.  John's 
Oollege,  Oxford,  and  was  appointed,  Jan.  18, 

1686,  organist  of  Magdalen  C!oll^,  Oxford, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1687.  He  was 
chosen.  May  25,  1688,  first  organist  of  the 
Temple  Ohuroh.  On  Dec  11,  1695,  he  was 
sworn  organist  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Bojal,  and  on  March  24,  1697,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Ohild,  orguiiat  in  ordinary.  He  gnultt< 
ated  at  Cambridge  in  1698.  He  composed 
some  anthems,  now  forgotten,  and  contributed 
to  the  'Choice  Collection  of  Ayres  for  the 
harpsichord,  by  Blow,  F.  Piggott,  etc.,'  1700, 
and  died  May  15,  1704.  Ho  was  succeeded  as 
oi;ganist  of  the  Temple  by  his  son,  J.  Pioutt, 
who  beoame  peseseesd  of  a  large  fertnne  oo  the 
death  of  his  relation,  Dr.  John  Pelling,  rector 
of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  and  died  in  1726.  The 
Francis  Pigott,  juu.,  who  held  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  St  Geoige'a  ChapsI,  Windaor,  and 
Eton  College,  up  to  1766  (from  some  date  not 
yet  ascertained)  was  probably  a  grandson  of  the 
original  Fnmoie  Ptgott  w.  b.  >. 

PILGRIME  YON  MEKKA.  DIE.  A  comic 
opera,  translated  from  Dancourt's  'Renponthe 
iMP&ivuK,'  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  produced  at 
Selriiobnuui  in  nenoli  in  17t4,  in  Oevman  in 
1766,  and  revived,  1780.  It  was  produced  in 
German  at  Vienna  in  1776,  and  in  Paris,  as 
*Les  Foozde  Medina,'  in  1790.  One  air  in 
it,  'Unser  dummer  Pobel  meint,'  Mozart  has 
resotied  from  oblivion  by  writing  a  set  of  varia- 
tions upon  it  f  Kuchel,  Ko.  465).  Ue  improvised 
them  at  Madame  Lange^  oonosit,  Mweb  89, 
1783,  in  Cluck's  presence.  o. 

PILKINGTON,  Fkancis,  was  probably  of  the 
Lancashire  family,  though  his  parentage  cannot 
be  traced,  nor  is  the  dato  of  his  birth  known. 
His  father  and  brother  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  rancis  no  doubt  came  . 
to  Oheeter  tiirough  the  inflnence  of  the  aamo 
nobleman,  as  the  Stanleys  were  persons  of  great 
consequence  in  the  city.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.B.  from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1595, 
and  the  Graces  tot  his  degree  call  him 
'  Pilkinton,'  and  state  that  he  had  studied 
musio  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  bis  exercise 
wae  to  oottsiit  of  a  'Cbenl  aong  in  six  parte.' 

He  ap{)ears  for  the  first  time  on  the  Cheater 
Cathedral  Treasurer's  books  as  a  Singing-man 
or  Conduct— or,  as  Pilkington  styles  himself,  a 
'  Channter*— «t  Midennuner,  160S. 

Bateson  was  already  at  Chester,  and  must  have 
been  preparing  bis  first  book  for  pablication, 
which  came  out  in  1604.  TUa  waa  speedily 
followed,  perhaps  in  friendlj  emulation,  bj 
Pilkington'e  firet  oompoeitkms. 

'TIm  Fint  Book«  of  Song*  or  AfTM  of  4  parta ;  with  Tkblatur* 

fnrthr  LutvorOrpherUn.  with  th*  Viol)  da  Oftmbit.  N>wly  compotd 
>ir  Fmn.  t.  lllklngt^m.  B»chflnr  of  Minlcko.  »n'l  IjiUnl<l  aniloDi) 
"t  itir  rijurvh  ol  C'hrut.  in  the  title  .il  Clic»tf [fi.li...  j 

/.dmioM.  ur«n/«d  6*  T.  XlU,  dtMlMvw  in  ^<4«r<aaM-4(rM««.  onrf  at* 

M«r«»a*iMM,isoa' 
It  ia  dwUoatid  'To  tiw  B|g|it  Hononnblo 
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Willuun  Earl  of  Darby,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 

Strrmpr  of  Knocking,  and  of  the  lalo  of  Mrh, 
aitd  ivuight  of  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter' ;  mnd  in  the  prefaoerakiiigtaiiwyB:  *I 
most  confess  my  selfe  many  waies  obliged  to 
your  Lordship's  familie,  not  onely,  for  that  my 
Father  and  brother  received  mauy  Graces  of 
your  Honour'a  noble  father  whom  th«y  followed, 
Vnt  thnt  rnvflf  Tiad  the  like  of  your  Timst 
honourable  Brother  even  from  the  &nt  notice 
he  ehueed  to  take  of  me.* 

The  book  contains  tweiii4rf*one  Tocal  pieces 
and  a  '  Pavin  for  the  Lute  and  Baas  VioL'  Of 
tliese  Nos.  1,  6,  7  and  15  were  reprinted  by 
Thomaa  Oliphant  and  Ko.  16  by  John  HnlUh. 
Tlic  whole  work  has  been  recently  reprinted, 
with  a  biographical  memoir,  in  the  Old  Knglisih 
Edition  by  Mr.  0.  E.  P.  Arkwright  (Noe.  xviiL. 
xix.,  and  xx»).  About  1612  Pilkington  became 
a  Minor  Canon.  His  ordination  is  not  in  the 
Bishop'a  B^^istiy,  but  his  admission  to  priest's 
Olden  b  ahown  by  the  following  extioet  tnm 
the  baptismal  entries  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Chester.  '1614.  28  Decern b.  Elizabeth  dau.  to 
Rich.  Knee  Sayler.  Baptized  by  Iklr.  Francis 
Pilkington  curat  of  this  ohmch  beingc  made  a 
full  minister  by  Gfo.  Lloyr!  bnohop  of  Chester 
18  of  December  beiuge  the  hrat  child  he  bap- 
tized. '   In  161S  he  ieSrod  hk  seoond  worir 

'Tiir  Pint  aet  at  KaidKpJ*  aad  I'lKt.irk;!  :.f  3  i.  »r,.i  puU. 
Mawlj  cutupuaed  by  Tna/At  nikinftoa.  BaUtielor  of  Mutickc,  Mid 
tattoMkCMl  «M0l  llM  nutrtiill  Ohweh  ol  CbrUt  mad  blmid 
nilir  Uw  ▼tiftn.  In  t%t0Ur.  (MilI  ttttdtm.  PrimUd  fur  M.  L., 
4m  JL.  Mil  T.  K.th*  miifynt*  tf  WWMm  Jtnri^y,  1S11.' 

It  ia  dedicated  'To  the  Right  Worshipfnll 
Sir  Thomaa  Smith,  of  Hough,  in  the  County  of 
Cheater.*  Pilkington  M.y%  '  It  is  unworthy, 
yet  in  regard  of  the  many  and  manifoM  favours 
which  I  liave  received  at  your  hands,  and  your 
exquisite  akill  both  in  theoriqne  and  praetiqne 
of  that  excellent  art,  I  doe  presunii  srnd  it 
to  your  patronage  and  protection.'  He  dates 
the  preface,  with  pardonable  pride,  'from 
my  own  mansion  in  the  monastery,  Chester, 
the  26th  day  of  September  1612.'  The  contents 
oonsist  of  aix  jneces  for  three  voices,  nine  for 
four  Toioee,  and  eeven  for  five  TokM.  ^e 
words  of  No.  11,  'Have  I  foimd  hert'  wece 
afterwards  set  by  BAt^son. 

On  the  other  hand,  No.  21,  'When  Oriana 
walkt  to  take  the  ayre, '  ia  a  setting  of  the  same 
words  as  Rateson's  Madrigal  for  the  'Trium]ih3 
of  Oriana ' ;  tlie  only  difference  being  in  the 
eonelnding  linea,  where  the  couplet — 

Thus  san^  the  N'ymphs  and  SbepherdaoriMana: 

In  H«av(jn  livet  fiifr  Orinn«. 

shows  that  Pilkington  had  written  this  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1614  appeared  'The  Teares  or  Lamenta- 

cions  of  a  Sorrowftill  Soule,'  compiled  by  'Sir 
William  Leighton,  Knight,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Honounble  Band  of  Gentleman  Penaionen.* 

To  this  work  Pilkiiigton  contributeii  a  'song' 
or  anthem  in  four  parts,  '  Hidden  0  Lords ' ; 


fmd  another  in  five  parts,  '  Hi^,  Wf^tf  God.' 
Probably  Sir  Willistn  I^  iditon  was  a  relative 
of  the  Thomas  Lei|{hion  whom  Pilkington  had 
commemorated  bk  an  elegy  in  hie  fint  wmk, 
1605. 

And  now  we  come  to  Pilkington's  last  work : — 

'Hm  8»aiBBd  Mlol  Um^iftit  und  PMtorala  ol  3.  4^  Mod  <  pmrt* ; 
apt  tor  VloUa  Ukd  VoyoM :  omm\j  oompa— d  by  FimaeU  fUkintU». 

Caianit  a<  ClifM  1 1  ill  it  tUrf  (S*  Vkrtka.  te  C1mM«c'  mm. 
larnim ftHiti4  %  fSiwii  mmlStmM  M.A.mH*A.M^  MIL 

It  it  dedicated 

'  To  the  Right  Wonhlpftill  and  wortly ef  miwli  Iw— w 

Sir  Peter  Leigh  of  Lyiiw,  KaifjA,' 

And  the  quaint  preface  commences  thnt 

Of  him  that  shall  demand  of  me,  why  I  |iiinHM  to 
■end  thta  priot  of  my  (now  iced)  m  mm  to  ssska  pstfoaMi 
under  your  worth,  my  aaawsr  shall  ba  tbi* :  mak  tfis 
little  sparka  why  they  data  flia  opwards  to  the  elortoaa 
Bunne,  or  the  small  Rlverete  and  Brooke*,  wmr  thsr 
w^^^  toaWe  tartdnssse  atrita  to  be  engulplMd  bIb  the 

tadtn^ 

It  -will  infinitely  refresh  my  weary  slames:  sad 
(happily) yet  enllve my  Iktnting  epirita,  ttSiiMay  lao* 
on,  yet  one  Journey  more  (if  not  in  the  alUoa^fieam 
the  Here  ward  of  these  many  expert  and  atla  asnaats  of 
thi«  Sonveialgaa^aewtoaeaherandyouscmslhitlMf 
■errlce. 

The  work  consists  of  six  madrigals  for  three 
voices,  sijt  for  four  voices,  eight  for  five  voices, 
five  for  aix  voices,  a  '  Fanrir  for  thi  Violls'only, 
and  '  a  Favin  made  for  the  orpharion,  by  the 
Right  Hononrable  WSnitm,  Bsrie  of  Daririe,  and 
by  him  consented  to  be  in  my  bookea  placed.' 
"There  are  also  two  laudatory  poems  by  William 
Webbe  and  Ueury  Uarpur.  The  latter  (who 
had  been  a  chorister  and  afterwaids  beoaaae 
chapter  clerk)  gives  the  following  remarkable 
and  bold  estimate  of  British  musician^  which 
time  has  fully  jmtilfad 

. .  .  and  HifMt  ttiamitcMess  esiasH— lea 

Of  Bird,  Bull,  DowUnd,  Moiley,  and  tbe  ml 
Of  our  rare  artiata  (who  now  dun  the  Ughk 
or  oChsr  leads)  be  OBly  In  Bequest? 

Although  he  hojied  to  '  lagge  on  one  jonmey 
more'  Pilkington  never,  so  fjar  aa  we  know, 
published  anything  further.  He  became  IVe> 
center  in  1623,  and  held  this  office  until  his 
death  in  1638.  It  seems  prohablc  that  hf  wnn 
buried  in  his  native  place,  for  his  name  does  not 
oQcnr  in  the  old  Oathedral  (St.  Otwuld's)  register 
of  burials.  His  will  it  not  entered  in  the 
Chester  Probate  Court. 

There  is  a  little  lute  music  by  him  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  31,392),  and  in 
the  rnmbridge  University  Library  (Dd.  ii.  11). 

As  he  speaks  of  his  '  now  aged  muse '  in  1624, 
it  it  probable  that  Pilkington  came  to  Chester 
when  fairly  old,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
married,  ami  to  have  had  a  large  family,  jndsnng 
from  the  Treasurer's  books,  which  mention  the 
following  memben  of  the  family : — 

Zach ARIAS.  A  ehorister  for  tevnl  yeei% 
ending  1612. 
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Thomas.^  Chorister  from  1612  to  1618. 
In  1635  h«  appMn  agdii  M  6th  Comdvet  In 

1637  ^vc  f\n(l  him  and  Francis  still  fiUing  tiieir 
Napeotive  positiona,  and  another 
Thomas  as  Third  Chorister. 
Lastly  we  find  that  at  his  death  in  1638 
Francis  Pilkington's  place  as  Minor  Canon  was 
filled  by  a  John  Pilkimotom,  who  had  been 
prvriomly  appointed  n  Oondnot. 

Cathedral  Treasurer's  accounts  and  other 
Chester  infomiation.  Memoir  Ijy  Mr.  G.  E.  P. 
Arkwright  in  Old  English  Edition,    j.  c.  b. 

PINAFORE,  H.M.S.  A  comio  opera  in 
two  acts  ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gill^crt,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Opera- 
Oomiqtte,  Stimnd,  May  26,  1878,  and  one  of 
the  most  momnfu)  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan  operas.  In  London  it  was  performed 
by  two  companies  simultaneously,  and  in 
Ainerico  no  ptooe  is  oror  ranomborMl  to  hvn 
bad  such  an  extraordinary  and  long-continued 
noeption.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  stage 
At  fern*  thentTM  »t  onoe^  in  Vtm  YoA  alone, 
for  months  together.  o. 

PINCE  (Fr.  plucked  or  pinched).  1.  The 
term  is  used  to  describe  stringed  instruments 
fiiot  ore  not  bowed,  raeb  ae  the  Into,  mandoline, 
guitar,  zither,  as  well  as  the  harp  ;  the  pizzicato 
of  the  instrument  of  the  violin  family  is  also 
called  'pino^'  by  aome  wriim.  2.  The 
French  eqniTBlmt  Ibr  MOBDSMT  (leo  mlt,  pp. 
258-60).  M. 

PINELLO  DI GHERARDI,  Giovakmi  Bat- 
TISTA,  wae  bora  at  Genoa  about  1640.  On  the 
title-page  of  his  first-known  publication  in  1571 
he  is  described  as  belonging  to  a  noble  Genoese 
family  {nobUe  Oenovese),  and  as  being  at  that 
time  cantor  in  the  Cathedral  Chonh  of  Vioenza. 
In  1577  he  was  at  Innsbruck,  a  musician  in 
the  service  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  Ht-  is 
Boxt  beard  of  ae  a  member  of  lAe  In)f>eriul 
Ohapel  at  Prague,  from  which  in  1 580  he  was 
recommended  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Elector 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  api>ointed  him  capell- 
maiater  to  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dreaden,  in 
succession  to  Scandelli.  Variou.s  causes  of 
friction  arose  betwixt  Pinello  and  his  Dreeden 
eolleagues,  so  tiiat  in  1584  the  Beetor  waa 
obliged  to  dismiss  him.  Pinello  returned  to 
the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Prague,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  June  15,  1587.  His 
firat  publicationa  eonabt  of  four  booka  of 
Canzoni  Napolitane  a  8,  but  no  traces  remain 
of  the  first  book.  The  others  were  published  at 
Yonice  in  1671,  1672,  and  1575.    The  fourth 

■  It  trma  almoat  carUIn  that  tbU  vai  th«  ThotnM  P1tkln(toB 
■MDUoaad  bjr  Anthooy  A'  Wood  in  hU  Futt  OMonitntm,  rot.  i. 

IM.  nam  to  '9nmU  niMHlw.  «l  UmsIb  OMm^ 
BMatlor  of  Varfcii'aad  Myt:— 'SaOMir  kit  floaipMfClima  I  tor* 
•MB.  and  I  think  fomaart  •xtant.  H*  wma  father  to.  or  at  laaat 
u«%r  of  kill.  Ui  Thomaa  Pllkitifton.  one  of  tba  mutlcUni  IwloDflDr 
•oinaUmM  to  Qttara  Hmriftt*  Maria :  who,  balng  a  mo«t  ezcelTant 
artlat.  lUa  HMmory  wm  MUbnUd  hf  awar  parsoDi.  particularly  by 
air  AtUm  Coekatn,  Baraa«t.  who  totk  vtltlMi  [In  hli  Cbolos  Poanii 
€»f  aevaral  *nru.  tU..  London.  18061  hU  fuiMraluagyaadhlaapltaph. 
Tlia  aaid  Thoni.u  PUkiDcton  dt«d  at  WolTwtoaaplOtt.  tn  Btafford- 


book  is  described  as  containing  some  pastorals 
and  una  totta^la^  todedeUavieieriaC^kritHanaf 

which  must  refer  to  the  Imttle  of  Lejianto,  1571. 
His  other  publications  consist  of  works  especi* 
ally  oompoeed  for  the  use  of  the  Electoral 
Cliapel  at  Dreaden,  and  the  Imperial  Chapel  at 
Prague,  a  volume  of  German  magnificats  on 
the  church  tones  a  4  and  6,  with  some  Bene- 
dioamns  (Dresden,  1588),  and  two  hooka  of 
motets  (Dresden,  1584,  and  Prague,  1588). 
There  is  also  a  book  of  German  songs  a  5 
(Dresden,  1584),  after  the  fashion  of  Canzoni 
Napolitaiia.  The  collection  of  Bodenschats 
contains  a  motet  o  8,  Pater  jieccavi.  Yonge's 
'Musica  Trausalpina,'  1588,  has  one  of  his 
madrigals  witii  English  words.        J.  B.  IC. 

PINSUTI,  CiRo  (II  cavaliere),  native  of 
Sinalunga,  Siena,  where  he  was  born  May  9, 
1829.  He  was  grounded  in  music  and  the 
piano  by  his  father ;  at  ten  be  played  in  public ; 
at  eleven,  being  in  Rome,  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmouica,  and 
waa  taken  to  Bngland  by  Mr.  Heniy  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.,  in  whose  house  he  resided  until 
1845,  studying  the  pianoforte  and  composition 
under  Cipriani  Potter,  and  the  violin  under 
H.  Blagrove.  In  1846  be  returned  home,  and 
entered  the  ConservatoHo  at  Bologna,  where  he 
became  the  private  pupil  of  Kossini,  taking  a 
degree  tiiere  in  1847.  In  1848  he  went  hack 
to  England  and  started  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
dividing  hia  time  between  I.ondon  and  New- 
castle. His  first  opera,  '  11  Mercante  di  Venezia,' 
was  brought  out  at  Bologna,  Nov.  8,  1878  ;  a 
second,  '  Mattia  Corvino,'  at  the  Seals  at  Milan, 
March  24,  1877  ;  and  a  third,  '  Margherita,'  at 
Venice  in  1882.  In  1859  he  oom)>o8ed  the 
Te  Deum  for  the  aimawtion  of  Tuscany  to  the 
Italian  kingdom,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  In  1878 
King  Humbert  ftirtber  created  bim  a  knight 
of  the  Italian  crown.  In  1871  he  repreeented 
Italy  at  the  opening  festival  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  contributed  a  hymn  to  words 
by  Lord  Houghton,  beginniiig,  *0  people  of  tiiia 
favoured  land.' 

From  1856  he  was  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Bojal  Aoademy  of  Musie.  In  addition  to 
a  large  circle  of  pupils  of  all  ranks,  many 
eminent  artists  have  profited  by  his  counsels, 
as  Grisi,  i^sio,  Patti,  Konconi,  Graziani,  Mario, 
ate.  Hie  part-eongs,  full  of  melody  and  spirit, 
are  great  favourites  with  the  singing-societies 
of  England.  Tlie  list  of  his  published  com  posi- 
tiona embraeeo  more  than  280  eongs,  English 
and  Italian,  35  duets,  14  trioe,  45  part-songs 
and  choruses,  and  30  PF.  ]»iece8,  the  Te  Deum 
and  the  opera  '  II  Mercante  di  Venezia '  already 
mentioned.  He  died  in  Florence,  ICardh  10, 
1888.  o. 

PINTO,  Oharlottx.  See  Bbxkt,  toL  L 
p.  396. 

PINTO,  Tbokab,  «»  of  a  ReapoUtui  of  good 
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fkmily,  born  in  »»»et^*^  in  1714,  at  fSnfftn 

played  C'  r  lli's  concertos,  finr^  ]pf!  the  eonwrtj; 
in  St.  Cecilia  s  Hall  in  fidinUurgh.  Uia  reading 
ftt  tight  wu  nttrrtUont ;  Im  woold  evw  torn 
the  book  upaide  down',  and  play  correctly  from 
it  in  that  jx)sition.  His  f,Teat  gifts  inclined 
him  to  carelesuiess,  from  which  he  was  fortu- 
nately ronsed  by  tlk«  appearance  of  GlaidinL 
About  1746  he  marrie  i  Sihilla  Gronamann, 
danghter  of  a  German  pastor.  After  1760  he 
played  frequently  as  leader  and  aotdat  in  baaafit 
concerts,  at  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Festivals, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and,  after  Giardini,  at 
the  King's  Theatre.  He  replaced  Giardini  in 
1764,  and  after  Ilia  wife'a  death  he  married  (in 
1766)  Miss  I^iiFNT,  the  stngrr,  who  died  in 
1802.  A  speculation  with  re^ud  to  Maiylebone 
Oardena,  into  whidi  ha  had  antaiad  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  failed,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland, 
and  fin  illy  in  Ireland.  [In  September  1773, 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  of  the 
OmoA.  Allay  Thaatra,  Dnblin,  and  ramainad  in 

that  post  until  1779  ;  liis  last  ajip'Mrnnro  w,i5 
at  a  Rotunda  CJoncert  on  Oct.  1  of  that  year, 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  w.  B.  o.  F.] 
A  daughter  by  his  first  wifa  maitfad  a  Londonar 
named  Sanders,*  and  liad  a  son, 

Gaoaos  F&so&ric,  bom  Sept  26,  1786,  at 
Lambafth,  who  took  hia  gtandiktiiat^a  naoia.  Ha 
early  ahosved  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and 
tho  education  and  progress  of  the  pretty  and 
lively  boy  were  watched  over  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  hia  mother's  stepmother.  His  first 
teachers  were  soon  outstripped,  and  then  Salomon 
proved  a  first-rate  master  and  true  friend.  From 
1796  to  1800  the  young  Pinto  f^uantly  ap- 
peared at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  afterwards 
under  his  wing  at  K-ith,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Winchester,  and  s|>eciAlly  in  Scotland.  A  second 
and  longer  tour  extendad  to  Paris.  Baaides 
playing  the  violin,  =nnr:  witli  tji^^te,  and 
made  considerable  prugrens  ou  the  pianoforte, 
for  whieh  ha  comitosed,  among  othar  mnrio,  a 
sonata  dedicated  to  his  friend  John  Field.  In 
1805  his  lioAlth,  never  strong,  suddenly  broke 
down,  having  been  undermined  by  excesses, 
and  ha  died  at  Littla  OBalaaa,  March  2S,  1806. 
ll\<\  remains  lie  in  St.  Margaret's,  "Westniinstor, 
beneath  the  same  monument  aa  those  of  his 
grandmother.  Pinto's  tsehn^na  waa  perfect, 
and  his  tone  fall,  powerfttl,  and  touching.  Tliree 
sets  of  canzonets  were  publi<)bed  in  1805,  1807, 
and  1846  r^peutively ;  three  duets  for  two  violins 
appeared  aa  op.  5  ;  three  aonataa  for  pianoforte 
as  op.  4  ;  and  thn>e  sonatas  for  {>f.  and  violin 
were  published  in  1805.  Salomon,  a  shrewd 
observer,  declared  that  if  he  had  only  bean  abla 
to  control  his  p—iona,  ha  might  hara  been  n 
aeoond  Mozart.  c.  r.  p. 

PIOZZI,  GiiBRiEL,  a  Florentine  of  good  birth, 
who,  prifir  to  1781,  had  aatabli^ad  himidf  in 

*  On*  ol  fcto  Sit  wc^V^  «hw>tM^jSM^tyjlMi.liila  fa  «te 


Bath  as  a  music-master.  Ha  iimnl>t-rr<!  among 
his  pupils  the  daughters  of  Hrnry  Thrmle,  the 
opulent  brewer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  inatmct- 
ing  tham  tron  the  haart  of  thair  wfdowad 
mother,  whom  ho  married  in  1784,  a  proce«-ding 
which  drew  down  ujxin  the  lady  the  wrath  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  for  twenty  yean 
the  cherished  guest  of  Thrale  and  bersvlf. 
After  liiH  niarriage  Piozzi  visited  Italy  with  his 
wife,  and,  returning  to  England,  lived  with  her 
in  nnintarnipted  happinaaa  ontil  hhi  death, 
which  occuired  at  his  raaidaooa,  Brynbela, 
Denbighshire,  in  March  1809.  A  canzonet  of 
his  ouutposition  for  a  soprano  voice,  called  '  Im 
Ck>ntradjs«ona,*  ia  |nntad  in  tlia  HnaMal 
Library,  vol.  iv.  ^v.  h.  h. 

PIP£  AND  TABOR.  The  pipe  formerly 
naed  in  thia  oonntry  with  tiia  tabor  waa  of  tha 
fl(lte-ii-bec  or  recorder  type,  but  as  it  was  held 
and  played  with  one  hand  only  (the  right  hand 
being  used  to  strike  the  tabor),  the  usual  six 
hotaa  of  tha  fluta  oonid  not  ba  fingered.  Threa 

holes  only  were  bored,  near  the  extre :t.c  f'nd, 
two  for  the  first  and  second  lingers  and  one 
underneath  for  ^e  thumb,  and  these  snlBoad 
to  give  a  aoala  for  an  octave  and  five  notea,  for 
thf  avnilable  compass  of  the  pipe  began  ■w-ith 
the  octave  of  ita  fundamental  note.  The  proper 
tonaa,  or  'harmonica '  of  n  flnta  are  tf, 
^"'t  *nd  when  the  first  octave  is  aban- 

donp<1,  the  next  interval  presenting  itself  is  the 
fifth  f  rom  c"  to  g".  Three  holes  are  sufficient 
to  give  the  intermediate  notes,  cf',  e",  and  f  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  an  d  with  certain  cross-finger- 
ings, chromatio  notes  can  be  obtained.  The 
tabor  waa  a  diminntiva  dram,  without  anarea, 
hung  by  a  short  string  to  tha  waist  or  left  arm, 
and  tapped  with  a  small  drumstick.  There  is 
a  woodcut  of  William  Kemp  the  actor  playing 
pipe  and  tabor  in  hw  Morris  dance  to  Norwidi, 
and  another  of  Tarleton,  the  KlizAhrthan  jester, 
in  the  same  attitude.  The  pipe  and  tabor,  for 
a  long  tima  very  popular  throoghont  Europe, 
are  now  obsolete  in  this  conn  try.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Chappell  reported  that  down  to  about 
1830  country  people  still  occasionally  bought 
tham.   (8aa  Oalovbst.)  p.  j.  a 

PIPES,  EVOLUTION  AXD  DTSTHTHr. 
TION  OF  MUSICAL.  Whether  the  iMim, 
the  Pipe,  or  tha  Vibrating  String  has  tha  boat 
claim  to  ba  oonaidered  the  fiiat  mnalcnl  inatm- 
ment  must  necessarily  be  an  oj^en  qii'^tinn  ; 
there  is,  however,  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
very  early  in  tha  history  of  mankind  tha  naa  of 
the  musical  pipe  was  known.  Of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject  a  summary  can  only  h^'re  be  given,  grou}^ 
according  to  the  uiiiial  division  of  wind  instm- 
manta  under  tha  following  heads  : — 

1.  Whisth-jripes,  in  whith  a  thin  strf.im  rf 
air  is  forced  against  a  sharp  edge,  and, '  t>reak  ing ' 
upon  it,  aeta  tha  air  within  a  hollow  tube  or  a 
resonating  chamber  in  vibration  (see  Pu  ts. 
ViBKATiOM  or  Ai&  Ui)b    Thia  waa  nndonbtedlj 
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the  earlieft  form  of  morical  pipo,  m  testified  by 
the  bone  whuties  of  th«  pnhktorio  caTe-men 
and  tbe  raoorda  of  tho  moat  ancient  nations. 

At  the  first  the  initrumcnt — a  siniplo  rirer  reed 
or  a  hollow  bone— was  held  vertically,  and  the 
br«^ih  of  the  perfurmer,  being  directed  acroiui 
the  open  end,  impinged  on  the  oppoiitA  edge. 
Tlie  Arabian  Nay  (the  successor  of  the  ancient 
^bi),  the  modem  Aaloa  of  Greece,  the  Kaval  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Baniea  of  India,  fh«  Shaknhachi 
of  Japan,  the  Lena  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the 
ivory  and  reed  flutes  of  Africa,  the  Maori 
whistles  and  the  Paupipes  distributed  over 
every  oontineat  an  some  exntli^  tjpn  of  Uiia 
priinitrv'p  fomi.  In  the  next  step  of  its 
evolution  a  small  notch  ia  found  cut  on  the 
•dge  of  the  pipe,  as  in  tiio  Fhltet  of  Uganda  and 
other  districts  of  Central  Africa,  and  also  in 
the  Chinese  Hniao,  und  the  Peruvian  Flute: 
the  lower  lip  now  partially  covers  the  open  end 
of  tbe  tnbe  and  the  braitli  la  aent  more 
directly  down  the  tube  than  across  it.  At, 
length  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  almost 
entirely  doeed,  either  by  the  natural  septum  or 
knot  of  the  cane,  or  by  some  prepared  wax,  the 
little  nntoh  only  rt-niaining  and  fnrminp  the 
well -known  'lip 'of  the  whistle.  In  a  ilute 
need  by  the  Indtone  of  Ariaona  we  next  oan 

trac«  a  fnrthcr  (level opmt  nt  ;  the  cane  in  this 
instrument  is  not  cut  ofT  immediately  above 
the  knot,  but  allowed  to  remain  as  a  mouthpiece, 
the  air  being  directed  over  the  septum  and 
against  the  lower  edge  of  the  notrh  by  n  Irif 
or  piece  of  rag  tied  tightly  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  orifiee.  Thna  %  primitlTe  whls^e-head 
of  the  Flageolet  type  is  produced,  the  performer 
no  longer  forming  the  embouchure  with  his  Hps, 
but  simply  blowing  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube.  The  Flntea  of  the  Kiowa  and  Dakota 
Indiana  are  improvf  <1  forms  of  the  same  type, 
and  in  the  bone  whistles  from  ancient  graves 
in  Califoniia  the  same  reaolt  ia  obtained  bj  a 
piece  of  asphaltum  placed  within  the  hollow 
centre  just  above  the  notch .  In  the  wowlen 
whistles  of  the  American  Indians  of  the  N.  W. 
Ooaat  fhe  whistle>head  la  bronght  to  gnat 
perfection,  nnr!  the  'voicing'  is  (juite  equal  to 
that  of  the  European  Recorders  and  Flageolets. 
The  whiatle-head,  aa  aeen  in  the  *  fine '  pipes  of 
the  organ,  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (see  article  HYnRAri,f>«),  and  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  Aztecs  and 
Inoaa.  The  resonator  of  the  Ocarina,  whioh 
tiikcs  the  place  of  tho  more  usual  tube,  is 
prefigured  in  the  ancient  Chinese  Hsuan,  in  the 
grote,sque  instruments  of  the  Aztec  civilisation, 
and  the  globular  gourd'Hhlatlea  <^  Waatara 
Africa  and  Melanesia. 

The  Transverse  Flute,  which  in  its  mouthpiece 
and  embonohnn  atiU  ntalna  elementa  of  the 
Iirirnitive  notch,  is  distinctly  an  Asiatic  instru- 
ment, though  occasionally  found  among  certain 
African  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


Cameroon  and  lower  Congo  disfaricts,  whero  it 
has  been  probably  introduced  by  Europeans. 
An  nnknoem  antiquity  is  attached  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  Chih,  which  being  closed  at 
both  ends  BUt'gei»t«  an  affinity  with  the  nose- 
Uutes  of  Java  and  Polynesia  ;  in  fact  amongst 
the  wild  tribee  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the 
transverse  tlntc  and  the  nosc-fluto  nro  tlic  only 
forms  knuwn.  The  Indian  transverse  flute 
(Pillagovi)  is  depicted  In  scnlptors  aa  early  aa 
250  B.C.,  and  is  considered  the  emblem  of  the 
god  Krishna,  its  rejiut^'d  inventor.  The  earliest 
illustration  of  the  type  in  Ji,urope  appears  on 
an  ivory  oaaket  of  Italo-Byzantine  work  of  the 
10th  century,  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Florence.    For  subsequent  history  aee  Flute. 

2.  Me$d-pipet,  in  whioh  the  air  u  set  in  motion 
by  the  pulsations  of  a  tongue  of  wood,  cane,  or 
metal  or  by  the  joint  vibrations  of  two  thin 
slips  of  the  same  matenals,  the  forms  now  most 
genemlly  in  ue  being  known  aa  the  Doable 
Reed  (see  Oboe),  the  Single  Reed  (see  Clari* 
kkt),  and  the  Free  Reed  (see  Harmonium). 

Of  these  the  doublt  reed  ia  probably  the  oldest, 
as  it  is  also  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requiring  only  thr  bringing  together  bv  ?fntle 
pressure  of  the  ojieu  end  of  a  pliaut  Htalk  or 
hollow  rash  aa  in  Chanecv'a  'pii)iB  of  grene 
corne.*  Owing  to  its  fragile  nature  the  reed  la 
now  usually  separate  from  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  made  of  more  durable  material,  but 
the  American  Indiana  of  the  N.W.  Coast  con* 
struct  jKjwerful  in^tnunents  of  this  type  in  one 
piece  with  thin  wooden  reeds.  The  double  reed 
aseooiated  with  a  emwol  tnbe  hi  eepeoially 
characteristic  of  the  Western  Asiatic  nations, 
as  Reen  in  the  Arabian  Zamr,  the  Persian 
Zouma,  and  the  Indian  Nagasara.  It  is 
eartainly  not  indigenous  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
wfis  priib.d  1y  intrnrhjced  into  Western  Europe 
through  the  Moorish  incursion  of  the  11th 
eantmy.  Uaed  with  a  cylindriaii  tnbe  it  ia 
found  in  the  Japanese  HitMhinki,  the  Chinen 
Kuant/u,  the  ancient  OncV  Aulos  and  Roman 
Tibia,  and  in  the  Arabian  E  ragyeh,  but  its  use 
in  this  way  anrrlTaa  in  Enrope  only  in  certain 
forms  of  Bagpipe.  In  Africa  the  double  reed  is 
unknown,  except  where  Mohammedan  influence 
predominatea. 

The  njigU  reed  is  formed  by  cutting  ont  a 
thin  slip  or  tongue  in  the  side  of  tht^  hollow 
tube  towards  the  upper  end,  which  in  this  case 
mnat  be  doied.  It  appean  with  a  eylindrieai 
tube  in  a  primitive  form  in  the  well-known 
Arghool  and  Zunmiarah  pipes  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  descendants  of  the  '  Mam '  of  the 
old  Empire.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
confined  to  the  countries  lH»rdrring  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  extending  to  the  nations 
of  Weatem  Asia,  aa  in  the  Indian  Tnbri  and 
Poongi  or  snake-charmer's  pipe,  and  the  Persian 
liagpipes.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  and  on  the  northern  coast  uf 
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Africa ;  H  was  kaown  alio  to  tha  Bomana.  In 

BritAin  it  appears  in  the  old  Keltic  Pibcorn  or 
Hornpipe,  and  is  still  used  for  the  drones  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bagpipes ;  whila,  as  tba 
Chalumeao,  It  proved  the  parent  of  the  darinat, 
and  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the  true  or;,'H!i 
reed.  Like  the  double  reed  it  is  not  kuown 
amongst  tha  AfHcan  tribaa,  but  it  ia  finrad 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast  of 
AmcnVa,  where  it  ha.i  l>oen  evolved  from  the 
double  ro«d  by  the  insertion  of  a  rigid  piece  of 
wood  to  form  a  'lay'  between  the  vibrating 
tongues.  In  South  America  it  is  used  with  a 
conical  tube,  generally  of  horn,  but  in  this  case 
ito  tyreaanoa  ia  aTidantly  dua  to  Eoropean 
aattlers  (saa  artiole  Saxophone). 

The  home  of  the  frfr  rml,  in  which  the 
tongue,  instead  ot  beating  on  the  body  of  the 
tube^  ribratta  wtimpeded  through  a  narrow 
alit,  is  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
being  represented  there  by  tha  Engkttcai  of 
Borneo,  tha Fhan of Siaiii,  t^ia Haom oiraitiBali. 
tho  Cheng  of  China,  and  the  Sho  of  Japan,  all 
of  which  take  the  form  of  mouth-organs  with 
pi|ie«  of  hollow  cane  or  bamboo.  It  is  also 
found  aawmatad  with  a  aimpla  oylindriaal  tabo 
furnished  with  finger-holes,  but  its  peculiar 
characteristics  render  it  unauitable  for  this 
purpose.  Although  it  waa  known  in  Europe  in 
the  17th  century,  attention  was  only  drawn  to 
ita  oapabilities  at  the  close  of  the  l^th.  cpntnry 
in  Fimnoe  by  Amiot,  a  Chinese  mu»ioaary,  and 
in  Entoia  br  tha  organ-  boildar  Kratasnatein. 
From  it  have  originated  the  Accordion,  Con- 
certina,' Harmoniam,  and  other  similar  isatru- 
ments. 

The  ribbon  rud,  formed  by  the  vilnntioii  of  a 

thin  piece  of  vegetable  mTn^rnr.c,  f^Vin,  or  silk 
against  the  sides  of  a  narrow  slit,  has  proved  of 
little  proctioal  talne,  though  popularly  used  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  by  the  American  Indians. 

The  re(rfatinfj-r>  >-il  is  of  greater  interest ;  in 
the  primitive  form  it  is  made  by  cutting  off  the 
hollow  cana  at  the  knot,  slitting  the  knot  or  the 
side  of  the  CJino,  find  blowing  through  the  o{)€n 
and  \  the  slit  edges  tly  apart  and  set  up  a  rapid 
Tibtation.  In  many  parte  of  rani  England 
thaM^  aa  well  as  the  other  raed-pi]>es,  are 
commonly  made  by  children,  but  the  retreating- 
reed  has  been  observed  in  Morocco  and,  in  a 
more  alaborato  form,  amongst  tha  Atnarican 
Indian'',  nf  the  N.W.  Coast.  It  has  recently 
found  a  place  in  the  organ  amongst  the  new 
methods  of  tona  production  (see  Organ). 

3.  Pipe»  with  cup-mouthpieces,  in  which  the 
column  of  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  rapid 
vibration  of  the  performer's  lipa.  This  well- 
known  prinoipla  (laa  Hobn,  TRtncrar)  ia  in 
reality  closely  allied  to  the  last-mentioned  form, 
the  retreating -reed  ;  for  although  the  usual 
ahapa  of  the  cup- mouth pieoa  in  Bnropa  ia 
tireular,  amongst  the  African  tribes  it  is  oval, 
and  in  tha  Ohinsaa  matal  tnuapet,  Ah*tii, 


approxiroates  very  naarly  to  tha  ahapa  of  the 

double  reed,  the  thin  e^lges  of  the  lips  providiiii; 
the  Qdceaaary  vibration.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
mediseval  Cometti  and  Clarini  ware  play  mi,  the 
resulting  tone  closely  resembling  that  of  a  reed 
instrument.  The  distribution  of  instruments  of 
this  type  is  world-wide,  and  they  are  constructed 
not  only  of  matal,  but  of  tha  natural  boma  and 
tu.slca  of  animals,  of  .seA-shells,  .stems  of  larj;* 
plants,  branches  of  trees,  hollow  gourds,  Ie«ve», 
paper,  earthenware,  and  human  bones.  By  some 
primitive  paoplaa  ^ey  hava  baen  invested  with 
w.f'red  attribxites,  as  the  JiU'uparis  and  lintutn 
of  the  South  American  Indiana,  whibt  amongst 
tha  Afrioan  tribea  Uiaj  aerva  not  only  aa  ineea- 
tivea  to  the  battle  and  the  danoe,  but  as  a 
recognised  system  of  intercntnnumal  telegraj  hv. 
Although  the  principle  waa  known  to  the  Azteo, 
ite  naa  among  tha  Narlii  American  Indians  is 
now  prnpticolly  unre^op^'i^'^d,  h::t  in  South 
America  homa  of  goord,  reed,  and  baked  clay  are 
*ibiiiid.  Thmii^oat  tha  Anckio  oontinant  tha 
IVompat  is  nkiated  to  rsligious,  civil,  and  ecta- 
monial  ohsfrvanc<«?,  and  remains  in  a  far  mor* 
primitive  state  than  the  reed-pipes,  tlutea,  and 
atringa.  hk  Snropa,  aa  ahown  by  tha  lina  Lnitn 
of  the  Bronze  age  which  have  been  di.'icovefad, 
the  principle  datea  back  to  prehistoric  agea. 

In  addition  to  thaaa  three  great  groups  of 
musical  pip6a  tbaia  ia  another  peculiar  form 
(ic'Hfrves  notice.  In  the  Indirin  Isya.su- 
ranga  or  throat  trumpet  the  column  ot  air  is  set 
'  in  Wbratiott  by  a  thin  akin  or  diaphragm  plaead 
over  the  small  oritii  e  at  tin-  t^nd  of  the  tube  and 
completely  closing  it ;  this  end  is  applied  to  the 
vibrating  chords  of  the  throat,  and  the  note 
hnmmed  by  the  performar  ia  aympathetically 
reproduced  by  the  dia])hragm  and  transmitted 
to  the  trumpet.  A  vibrating  akin  ia  also  found 
in  tiia  maditeral  Onion  nnto,  in  aareral  fbrna  of 
African  wind  instruments,  and  on  many  of  the 
Chinese  ffntns ;  but  in  these  and  similar  cases 
the  note  is  fonued  by  the  player's  voice  or 
breath  direotod  into  the  op-  n  hole  of  the  tabiv 
the  r]m]<hn^-m  inrri'ly  adding  4 iMdy  timhia to 
the  sound  produced. 

For  fotnarfafonnatioii  on  tha  avolntioii  and 
diatribntioD  of  nraidbal  pipes  see  Wilson.  Fn- 
historic  Art  (Smithsonian  Instit.  Re}>ort,  1  ; 
Wead,  History  of  M  us  teal  Scaiea  (Smithsomao 
Instit  Report,  1900) ;  Balfour,  TktOldBMk 
Pihairn  (Anthol.  Journal,  vol.  xx.)  ;  nal|  :n. 
Th<  Hliiatles  and  Reed- Instrument  of  Uu 
JVl  fF,  Coad  4^  America  (Trans.  Muaical  Aane. 
1903);  Haimann  Smith,  The  n'orUi  s  Birlt  $t 
3fu9ie,  1904  ;  Ankermann,  Dir  afrikanisrhr% 
Munk-inMrumente,  Berlin,  1897  ;  Annaies  dv, 
Mutie  A»  Congo  (BthnographioalX  voL  i 
Bru.ssels,  1 902  ;  as  well  as  the  well-known  works 
mentioned  under  Histokiem  or  Mt;8ic.  f.  w.  g. 

PIPES,  VIBRATION  OF  AIR  IN,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  siropla  azperiment.  If  a  pieeaaf 
atout  tabing,  from  a  foot  to  two  faat  ki^  fea 
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taken,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  its  ends 
smoothed  and  rounded,  it  will  furnish  all  the 
•ppAmtas  reqaired.  Holding  it  in  one  hand,  «nd 
striking  the  nprn  end  smartly  with  the  |>alm  of 
the  other,  soificient  TihraUon  will  be  excited  in 
the  eontdiied  air  to  prodnoe  a  Satinet  mnaieal 
note,  often  lasting  a  second  or  more,  long  enough 
for  its  pitch  to  be  heard  and  determined.  If, 
after  striking,  the  hand  be  qnickljr  removed,  a 
aeeond  note  ia  heard  to  follow  the  fint  at  tiie 
interval  of  an  nrtnvr  il  ovf.  In  the  former  cisn 
the  pipe  vibrates  as  what  is  termed  a  '  stopped 
pipe '  with  one  end  oloeed,  in  the  latter  ease  as  an 
'open  pipe.'  All  the  more  usual  forma  of  pipe  in 
the  orpnn  and  elsewherp  iitrer  from  this  mdi- 
meutary  form  only  in  having  a  more  complex 
mecbanimi;  in  oonieal  and  ottMrf^pea  of  excep- 
tional forma  the  aimple  nlationa  dsaaiibed  an 
changed. 

When  both  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  a  pulse 
tlWPeUing  backwards  and  forwards  within  it  is 
completely  restored  to  its  orifjinal  state  after 
tnrersing  turiee  the  length  of  the  tube,  suffering 
in flio ptooen two refleotiona ;  hntwhenonaend 
is  closed  a  double  passage  is  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  changes.  The  original 
state  cannot  be  recovered  until  two  reflections 
have  occurred  from  tlie  o[)en  end,  and  the  pulse 
has  travelled  over  fuur  tiincs  thn  length  of  the 
pipe.  To  make  the  unstopped  tube  in  the  above 
ezperiment  yield  thewne  note  aathe  stopped,  it 
would  be  necesnry  to  give  it  double  the  length. 
Thi<;  law  is  oniTanal,  and  may  eaailj  be  ex* 
plained. 

Vibration  may  be  aet  np  in  the  column  of  air 

othmvi'^e  th.m  by  thr»  h]nw  above  descrihcd.  If 
a  gentle  stream  of  breath  from  the  lips  be  sent 
•UUquely  aeroea  the  open  end  of  either  an  open 
ornsfeoiqied  tnhean  audible  note  results  ;  indeed, 
a  common  instniment,  the  Pandean  pijMJ,  artn  on 
this  principle.  [See  Fandbak  Pifk8.]  This  may 
be  also  seen  in  the  Nay  or  E^ptian  FtUTB 
figiirwl  under  that  heading.  In  the  nrf^rnn  pipe 
a  more  complicated  arrangement  occurs.  From 
the  wind«eheat  a  tnbe  leada  into  a  cavity,  the 
only  outlet  of  whidi  is  a  linear  crack  forming  the 
foot  of  the  pipe.  Just  over  this  fissure  the  wood 
or  metal  ia  oat  away  so  as  to  leave  a  feather- 
edged  portion  oommnnioating  with  the  interior 
of  the  pipo,  ;ind  exactly  splitting  the  stream  of 
wind.  An  explanation  has  of  late  been  tendered 
as  to  the  action  here  set  up.  The  flat  plate  of 
compressed  air  blown  through  the  slit  is  com  pared 
to  the  elastic  material  of  a  vihniting  r<  i,  In 
flawing  across  the  upper  oritice  it  momentarily 
prodnoea  a  alight  ezhanatiTe  or  aoetional  oflbot, 
tending  to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe.  This,  by  the  elasticity  of  air,  soon  sets  up 
a  currespondiag  compressiou,  and  the  two  allied 
states  react  upon  the  original  lamina  of  air 
issuing  from  the  bellows,  causing  it  to  com- 
municate ita  motion  to  that  within  the  pipe. 
Sohnaebeli  drove  air  randered  opaque  by  amdka 
Tozii  m 


through  ft  movablo  «lit.  Wh«»n  it  passed  en- 
tirely outside  the  pipe  no  sound  was  produced, 
but  appeared  when  the  inninf  aheetwaa  gently 

blown  on  at  rif^^ht  angles  to  its  direction,  con- 
tinuing until  a  counter  current  was  produced  by 
blowing  down  tiie  upper  orifioe  of  the  pipe. 
Little  or  no  smoka  penetrated  into  the  pipe.  If 
the  sheet  of  air  jwssed  entirely  into  the  pipe 
there  was  ^lno  no  sound,  but  on  blowing  into 
the  Qpper  end  it  waa  produoed.  He  oonelndea 
that  the  Lu/l-Lamdh,  or  air-lamina,  acta  a  pmt 
analogous  to  that  of  the  reed  in  reed-pipes. 

In  all  cases  the  air  may  aasume  several  modes 
of  undulation.  In  the  Open  Pipe  the  em- 
bonehure  at  which  the  wind  enters  is  obviously 
a  place  of  greatest  motion,  corresponding  to  the 
ventnlisfmentof  aatring.  80  alao  wiU  be  the 
open  upi)er  evtri  initj.  Half-way  between  these, 
at  the  point  where  the  two  opposite  motions 
meet  and  neutralise  each  other,  will  be  a  node 
or  place  of  rest.  In  this  instance  the  pipe  will 
give  its  lowest  or  fundamental  note.  If  the 
force  of  the  current  be  increased,  a  shorter  wave 
may  be  aet  in  aetion,  a  node  bdng  eatahUahed 
at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the 
embouchure,  and  another  at  the  same  distance 
from  tlie  top.  The  pipe  then  sj>eak8  its  first 
harmonic,  the  ootave  of  the  fundamental.  Bj 
a  further  wind-prf^-^-^nre  three  nodes  may  form, 
the  firet  one-sixth  from  the  mouth,  the  third  at 
a  similar  dialaiioe  from  Uie  top,  and  the  aeeond 
half-way  between  the  two,  the  pipe  giving  ita 
soconci  hfirmonic,  a  twelfth  above  the  foundation. 

In  Sioii'ED  Fu'Es  a  different  law  obtains; 
for  the  waves  have  clearly  to  traverse  the  length 
of  the  tube  twice  instead  of  once,  lieing  reflected 
by  the  closed  end.  This  £sct  influences  the 
poeition  of  the  nodea.  When  the  fendameotal 
note  is  struck,  the  only  node  is  at  the  stopped 
end.  In  sounding  tlie  first  possible  harmonic, 
another  node  is  set  up  at  one-third  of  the  length 
tnuk  the  open  end.  With  the  aeoimd  hatnonie^ 
the  first  node  forms  at  one-fifth  of  the  length 
from  the  open  end,  the  second  dividing  the 
lowor  foar*mlha  into  two  equal  parts.  In  any 
case  the  stopped  end  must  be  a  node  ;  so  that 
the  second  form  of  vibration  of  the  open  pij)e, 
and  ail  others  which  would  render  the  stopper 
die  oentre  of  a  loop  or  yentral  asgnwnt,  Ire 

excluded.  Hence  the  harmonics  of  a  stopped 
pipe  follow  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5, 
etc.  Tliese  relation.^  were  discovered  by  Daniel 
BemouUli,  and  are  l  iierally  known  as  the  Lawa 
of  Bemouilli.  In  both  stopped  and  open  pipf"« 
the  distance  from  an  open  end  to  the  nearest 
node  ia  a  quarter  wave-length  of  the  note 
emitted.  In  tlie  open  pipe  there  is  no  further 
limitation  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  stoppe<l  pipe, 
the  near^t  node  to  the  mouth  must  also  be 
diatant  an  even  number  of  quarter  wave-Iengtha 
from  the  stopped  end,  whi'  li  i^'  it'?'"lf  a  node. 

These  laws  hold  good  with  pipes  of  which 
the  boraiaoylindrioalorpriimatiowftli  pamUal 
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■ides.  It  was  shnwTi  by  Wheatstone  that  a 
pipe  of  conical  bore,  while  giving  out  a  similar 
fundamental  note  to  one  of  the  same  length  of 
cylin  lr: "il  i^^iiiiTu*,  fliff  rs  as  regarda  the  jositirin 
of  the  nodes  when  emitting  barmonic  aouuds. 
Th«  lint  nod*  in  s  otMdeil  pip*  ia  aot  in  tha 
muldie,  but  some  distance  towards  the  smaUer 
end.  It  ap[icars  from  modern  observations  that 
the  laws  of  Bernouilli  require  correction,  it  an 
opan  pip*  ba  stopped  at  one  md,  its  note  is  not 
exactl}'  an  n -t-ive  below  that  given  by  it  when 
open,  but  about  a  miyor  saventh.  According 
to  theory,  the  hypotiiaab  U  tnada  tiiatt  tiia 
change  from  oonstnint  to  a  condition  of  no 
constmitit  takes  place  suddenly  at  the  point 
where  tiie  wave-system  leaves  the  pipe.  This 
ia  not  the  cam,  mm  pnoUoally  Am  open  pipa  ia 
equivalaot  to  one  a  little  longer  than  its  actual 
length,  hj  aboat  *685  of  the  radius  of  the  pipe 
for  the  open  end,  and  *59  for  the  mouth. 
Kundt  haa  made  some  valuable  researches  on 
the  tnflnenco  of  tlie  diameter  of  a  pipe  on  the 
velocity  of  sound  within  it,  which  are  beyond 
our  present  limita.  They  are  dfaBOned  in  Lord 
Rayleigh's  Theory  <if  Soumd,  vol.  iL  65.  (See 
Wind  Instruments.)  w.  n.  b. 

PIQUE,  LouiB  Francois,  an  excellent  violin- 
maker,  bom  at  Roret,  near  Mirecovirt,  France, 
in  1758,  dif^d  in  \^22  at  Ch  ir. n t< u  Saint- 
Maurice,  where  he  owned  a  private  residence. 
Reputed  to  liave  been  a  pupil  of  flaonier,  a 
Lorraine  violin-  and  guitar-maker,  who  settled 
in  Paris  in  1770,  Pique  became  one  of  the  best 
makeni  of  his  epoch.  The  date  of  his  installation 
in  the  French  capital  is  unknown,  but  the  label 
in  a  T^<'i  )rlv:i  of  !ns  f;:ibrication  in  the  Mnsrt--  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  reveak  that  he  was 
living  at  the  'Bno  Ooqnilliire,  au  ooin  de  la 
Rue  Bouloy,'  in  1779.  Between  1787  and  1 789 
he  made  Hddl<a!  at  the  'Rue  Platri^re,  vis-^-vis 
rh6tel  de  Bullou ' ;  in  1791  at  the  'Rue 
OorinilH^  via^pTii  lo  Ronlage  do  France,' 
and  between  1^09  and  at  No.  36  Rue  de 

Orenelie-S&iut-Honor^  As  a  copjiatof  Stradi- 
varius,  Pique  approadiad  hii  contemporary 
Nioolat  Iinpot  (see  that  name)  more  closely 
than  any  other  French  maker  of  his  period. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  many 
of  the  inatranMnta  bearing  Piqne'a  name  were 
mido  by  Lupot  and  only  varnished  by  Pique, 
but  the  disiiimilarity  of  their  workmanship 
disproves  the  suggestion.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  imputation  has  arisen  from  an  inevit- 
able rivalry  which  prohibly  r\-i''ti"d  Vrtwcen  the 
two  makers.  Pique's  work  was  somewhat  un- 
equal, bnt  hia  heat  infltmmenta  ahow  akilled 
manipulation  of  a  high  order.  The  qualitiea 
of  the  materials  chosen  are  exeellflnt  ;  the  backs 
— sometimes  whole— are  well  selected,  and  the 
bellies  are  of  particularly  fine  vood.  The 
Bcro!l  is  well  executed,  without  exaggeration, 
the  sound-holes  cut  with  precision,  the  varnish 
red^hrown.   Flqae't  labels  man  both  ootograph 


and  lithograph.  His  instruments  were  highly 
eatetsmed  during  his  life-tinie,  and  are  nuw 
valuable.  Spohr,  in  his  Mith<xU  d<  I'lolon, 
mentions  Lupot  and  Pique  as  the  best  French 
maken  of  their  time. — Laarait  Grillet,  La 
Aneltret  dm  Fiobm;  Vidal,  Let  hatrmmmU  i 
Archet ;  Hart,  The  Violin  ,  (':^]^vij,Le$ Lutkien 
Itnii'^ns  ;  Von  Lnttrendorfl^  iJie  Gngm  nr:c! 
LaiUennmcJur  ;  Uaweis,  Old  Vudint ;  Fleming, 
The  Fiddle  Fancier's  Mrfs.  B.  H-A. 

PI  RATA,  IL.  Oi>era  in  two  acts  ;  Tibrettf 
by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Prodoced  *t  the 
Seala,  Milan,  Oct  17,  1897 ;  in  Vm  at  the 
Th^tre  lUlien,  Feb.  1,  1832;  in  L«dan,at 
the  King's  Thcitr*^,  April  17,  1830.  o. 

PIRATES  OF  FiLNZAKCE,  THE.  A  oomk 
opera  in  two  aeti ;  iroida  by  W.  a  Gilbert, 

rnusir  by  Arthur  Snllivan.  Produced  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  31, 
1879  ;  and  at  the  Opera •Oomique,  London, 
April  8,  1  '^SO.  c. 

PIROUKl  TF^  A  perforated  cap  adjtistfd 
ao  as  partly  to  cover  the  double  reed  of  oid 
inatmmenta  of  tiie  ahawm  and  pummer  oiubbi^ 

c^irresponding  with  modern  obf>e9  and  l<aaaooDS. 
The  length  of  the  pirouette  was  regulated  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  projection  of  the  prr>ptr  length 
of  the  reed  for  vibration,  and  the  rim  or  table 
alFordeil  snrrn"  support  to  the  lips  f  f  the  p]-%yeT. 
which  was  probably  of  value  in  days  when  reeds 
were  hard  and  nnmanageablei.  Tlie  pironett^ 
now  unused,  indicated  a  stage  of  development 
between  the  completely  enclosed  r*wl  of  the 
cromome  and  bagpipe,  and  the  ojk'o  reed  of 
modem  instruments,  which  ia  peeoliarly  sensi- 
tivc,  and  rntirelj  ttuier  the  ootttnd  of  the  lipe 
of  the  player.  D.  J.  B. 

PISABI,  PAflQiTAix  (odlod  Plan  in  SentinTe 
catalogue),  eminent  dinrdh  eom[K>rr,  !, 
accordinp;  to  Padrp  Martini,  'the  I'alestnna  of 
the  18th  century, '  son  of  &  mason,  bom  in  Rome 
in  1725.  A  musician  named  Gaaparino^  atmck 
by  his'  beautiful  vnira  as  a  child,  urged  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  Hia  voice  developed 
afterward!  into  a  fine  ban,  but  he  took  lemte 
singing  than  to  compoeition,  which  he  studied 
under  Giovanni  Bionii.  In  1752  hf  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pope's  chapel  as  supernumeraiy, 
and  remained  a  member  till  hia  death  in  177A 

Hia  poverty  was  cxtrrmo,  and  many,  fierhaps 
apocryphal,  stories  are  told  of  his  writing  his 
compositions  with  ink  made  from  charcoal  and 
water,  etc.  His  finest  work  is  a  'Dixit'  in 
sixteen  real  parts,  writtf»n  fnr  the  pa{»al  jubilee 
in  1776  and  aong  by  150  performers.  A  Eyrie 
and  Gloria  in  forty-ei^t  parts  by  Ballabene 
Were  j>erformed  on  the  same  occasion.  Ilurntr 
wa-s  in  Rome  the  same  year,  and  speaks  with 
astonishment  of  the  learning  displayed  in  the 
'  Dixit*  (/Vwsm^  SMe,  JVonee  and  Italy,  p.  370). 
It  was  composed  for  the  court  of  Lisbon,  tjitri»tbrr 
with  a  service  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  the 
payniflDt  ma  ao  kng  delayed  that  bj  the  tnoe 
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it  anived  Pis&ri  had  died,  and  hia  nephew,  a 
joarneyman  mason,  inherited  it.  The  singers 
of  the  Pope's  cliajifl,  di?5ippnintod  ■^vith  Tartiiii's 

*  Miserere,'  requested  ri&ari  to  wnt«  one,  which 
he  did,  is  iriiw  |MUti»  Imt  it  mm  a  oompantiT* 
failure.  Baini  coi^eotures  that  the  arduous 
nature  of  his  task  for  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
exhausted  his  powers.  For  the  Pope's  cha|>el 
he  oompoted  aeveral  masses,  psalms,  motata  in 
rit^ht  parts,  two  Te  Deums  in  eight  pnrta  and 
one  in  four,  which  Biani  pronounces  a  lastingly 
bMntiftalwork.  Bm^ktQudtm-Leaeiken,  San* 
thai  had  twalva  kiga  ohnich  oompoaitions  hy 
FSaari.  F.  o. 

PISARONI,  Benedetta  Eosamunda,  an 
Mcoellant  eontnlto  singer,  waa  hotn  at  Pxacenza, 
Feb.  6,  1703.  Her  instnictors  were  Pino, 
Moechini,  and  Marchesi.  Her  first  public  ap- 
pauMDfm  warn  made  at  Baigano  In  1611,  in 
the  rlHaa  of  Oriaelda,  Camilla,  aocl  ethane 
popular  at  that  period.  Her  voice  was  then  a 
high  soprano,  and  her  accomplishments  as  a 
ilDger  io  great  that,  in  aplta  of  a  afngBlarly 
Hnpre]>ossessing  appearance,  she  excited  great 
admiration,  and  her  fame  spread  rapidly  all 
over  Italy.  A  serious  illness  which  i^e  had  at 
Fuma*  in  1813,  resulk  l  in  the  loss  of  some  of 
ber  upper  notes,  which  forced  her  to  abandon 
her  old  soprano  parts.  She  then  applied  herself 
to  onltiTating  the  lower  rsgiater  of  her  Toioe^ 
which  gained  consiJcraWy  in  extent  and  volume, 
while  the  artistic  resources  she  displayed  were  I 
SO  great  that  the  career  by  which  she  is  remem- 
iMred  began  in  fact  at  tlda  time.  S<»ne  few  of 
her  notes  hid  always  a  gutt:irn!,  nnjtleasant 
aoond,  but  in  spite  of  thia  she  was  uniTersally 
admitted  to  be  uie  fint  Italian  oontnltow  8be 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1827.  as  Ars&ce  in  '  Semi* 
raniide.'  Fetis  writes  on  this  occasion  :  *  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  etfect  produced  ou  the  audience 
when,  advanoing  up  tm  atage  with  her  hack  to 
thf  puhlic,  contemplating  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  she  enunciated  in  a  formidable  voice, 
admirably  produced,  the  phraae  "  BcMMMttl  alfine 
la  Babilonia ! "  A  tnnaport  of  applaaae  le* 
sponded  to  these  vigorous  accents,  this  broad 
style,  so  rare  in  our  days  ;  but  when  the  singer 
turned  roond,  diaplaytog  features  horribly  dis- 
figured by  small-pox,  a  sort  of  slnvHrr  of  liorror 
snooeeded  to  the  first  enthusiasm,  mauy  among 
tlie  apectaton  ahutting  their  eyes  so  as  to  hear 
without  being oondemned  to  aee.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  opera  her  performance  liad  gained  a 
complete  victory.  After  a  few  months  the  public 
Uumight  no  mora  aboot  Madame  naaronra  face, 
dominated  as  all  wore  by  her  wonderful  t-alont.' 

She  herself  was  so  sensible  of  her  physical 
defects  that  she  never  accepted  an  engagement 
without  first  sending  her  poitnit  to  the  manager, 
that  ho  mi 'Alt !«  prepand  exactly  for  what  he 
was  undertaking. 

After  singing  in  *     Donna  del  Logo '  and 

*  L*  Italiaoa  in  Algeri,  *  dlaplaying  eminent  dm- 


matic  aa  well  as  vocal  qualities,  she  appeared 
in  London  in  1829,  but  was  not  appreciated. 
For  two  ypfirs  afterwards  she  sang  at  Cadiz, 
and  then  returned  to  Italy.  Here  die  failed  to 
find  tiie  liivotir  ahown  ber  in  peat  daya.  Gon< 
tralto  j)arts  were  out  of  fashion  ;  she  had,  too, 
earned  an  independent  fortune.  She  retired 
;  accordingly  into  private  life,  and  died  at 
Piacen7A,  August  6,  1872.  F.  A.  M. 

PISCHEK,  JoHANN  BArrT'iT,  a  fine  baritone 
singer,  bom  Oct.  14,  1814,  at  Melnick  in 
Bohemia,  made  hia  dilmt  on  the  boardi  at  the 
age  of  twenty -one.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
Court -linger  to  the  King  of  Wiirtcmberg  at 
Stuttgart,  an  ap}x>intment  which  he  retained 
until  his  retirement,  Jnly  1, 1868*  He  entered 
on  his  duties  Vny  1,  1844.  At  a  later  date 
he  was  also  made  '  Kammcraanger. '  Pischek 
tnvdled  a  graat  deal,  and  waa  known  and  liked 
in  all  the  prinoipal  towna  irf  ITorth  and  Sonth 
Germany,  especially  at  Franltfort,  where  we 
find  liim  8iiu;ing,  both  on  the  stage  in  a  variety 
of  parte  ana  in  oonoerta,  year  after  year  from 
1840  to  1848.  In  Englau  l  ho  was  a  very  great 
favourite  for  several  years.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  here  on  May  1,  1846,  at  a  concert 
of  Madame  Carii  l  ri  Allan's  ;  sang  at  the  Phil> 
harmonic  on  the  following  Monday,  and  thrice 
besides  during  the  season  there.  He  reappeared 
in  this  oonntaiy  in  1848,  1847,  and  1848,  and 
maintained  his  popularity  in  the  concert-room, 
and  in  oratorio,  singing  in  1849  the  part  of 
Elijah  at  the  Birmingham  festival  with  great 
energy,  paaaion,  and  effect.  On  the  stage  of 
the  Germfirt  o|ifrn  nt  "Drury  Lane  during  the 
same  year  his  Don  .luau  was  not  so  succesaftil, 
hii  acting  being  thought  exaggerated.  He  was 
heard  again  in  1853  at  the  New  PhilhanTtonic 
Concerts.    He  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb.  16,  1878. 

In  voice,  enunciation,  feeling,  and  style, 
Pischek  waa  fimt'tate.  His  repertory  was  large, 
embracing  operas  and  pieces  of  Cluck,  Mozart, 
M^hul,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Wcbcr,  Donizetti, 
H4roId,  Laohner,  Krentier,  Lindpatntner.  tn 
hia  latter  daya  one  of  his  most  favourite  parts 
waa  Hassan  in  Benedict's  '  Der  Alte  vom  Berge  * 
'  Crusaders ') ;  others  were  Hans Hciling,  Ashton 
'Lneia*),  and  the  JSger,  in  the  'Kachtlager  von 
Orfiuiula.'  He  also  sang  Mpndels-solni'.s  Elijuh, 
as  already  mentioned.  As  an  actor  ho  was 
prone  to  exaggeration.  But  it  was  in  hia 
ballads,  especially  in  Lindpaintner'a  '  Standatd- 
beanr,'  that  he  carried  away  his  audience. 
Uis  taste,  as  in  Beethoven's  *  Adelaide,'  was  by 
no  means  nniformly  pore,  bat  the  oham  of  bia 

voice  ftiiil  style  always  hroughtdown  the  house. 
His  voice  was  a  fine  rich  bass,  with  a  very  pure 
falsetto  of  three  or  four  notes,  which  he  man- 
aged exquisitely.  A.  C. 

PISENDEL,  GKOT?n  Jotiavk,  an  esteemed 
violinist,  bom  at  Karlsburg,  in  Franconia, 
Transylvania,  Dec.  28,  1887,  died  at  Dresden 
KoT.  26»  1785.  Hia  artistio  eaieer  begpn  at  the 
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ags  of  nine,  <  liaa  he  became  a  choir >boy  in  the  | 
chapel  of  the  Mar^^mve  of  Ansbach,  BAvaria. 
Corelli,  who  was  »t  that  tune  leader  of  the 
chapel  orchesfcra,  taught  him  the  violin, 
while  Antonio  Pistoe -hi  instructed  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  hannonj.  So  rapid 
WM  th«  diild't  progreM  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  chapel 
▼iolinists.  In  1709  he  went  to  Leipcig,  where 
he  pursaed  his  studies  at  the  UiUTenity.  The 
king  of  Poland  appointed  him  his  oapellmeister 
in  1712,  and  lator  hn  became  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Saxony,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Paris  in  1714  ;  to  Barlin  in 
1715  ;  to  Italy  during  tho  following  two  years, 
and  to  Vienna  in  1718.  After  tho  death  of 
Volumier,  Pisendel  succeeded  him  as  concert- 
m^ter  at  tho  Saxon  Cbnrt  in  1780,  and  in 
1731  became  leader  of  the  opera  orchestra  under 
tho  baton  of  Johaun  Hasse,  which  post  he  occupied 
until  his  death.  As  a  violinist  Pisendel  was 
among  the  best  of  the  early  18  th-oentury  players, 
and  his  influence  in  Dresden,  where  heiR9tabli.shc<l 
a  violin  school,  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
art  of  violin-playing  to  a  high  levol  of  efHciency. 
Besiilca  hia  excellence  as  a  violinist,  he  was  an 
able  conductor  ;  he  played  the  V iola  pompoia, 
and  was  not  averse  to  perpetrating  a  practical 
joko^  as  tho  following  anecdote  will  show.  W  hen 
Veradni  visit«Hl  Dresden,  Pisendel,  piqued  by 
that  ostentatious  artist's  hauUwr,  contrived  to 
ehallengo  him  in  a  test  of  akllL  To  annre  a 
humiliating  victory,  he  comi>o3ed  a  concerto 
full  of  iritricjite  [(assagea  for  the  occasion,  and 
selecting  a  kumblo  and  uukttovvu  violinist,  in- 
atructed  him  until  he  could  execute  the  work 
■with  ob\'iou8  ease.  He  then  took  the  opportunity 
of  re(^uesting  Venoini  to  read  it.    This  the 

rt  ozocntant  oondeioondinglj  oonaonted  to 
.  but  he  only  got  through  the  task  with  con- 
siderable cffurt.  At  the  conclusion,  Piacndcl's 
well-prepared  pupil  roiie,  and  to  all  appearance 
bogaa  to  execute  the  concerto  at  sight  without 
exertion,  at  wliich  V^ri  ini  flew  at  him  in  a 
pB3sion«  But  Pisendel  iuterfered,  and  persuaded 
Aim  with  ill-oonoealed  triumph  '  to  let  tho  vain 
creature  expose  himiolt'  So  the  jeat  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  concerto,  when  Veracini  rose, 
stamped  upon  the  floor  witii  rago,  and  swearing 
ho  would  n«v«r  foi^vo  Piaondol,  immediatelj 
qiiirtiHl  Dresden.  Pisendel  wrotr  =?onio  mncertoe 
and  solos  for  the  violin,  the  mauuscripts  of 
which  an  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden.  A  giguo  of  hh  composition  is  included 
in  Telemann'a  '  Miisik-.Mei.eiter.' — Lahco,  Favioi/^i 
Kiolinuts  i  Mason  Clarke,  FiddUrs  AnderU  and 
Modem  \  T.  Lamb  Phipoon,  Fmmum  Fiolitu, 
rtc.  ;  DubourfT,  The  Violin  ;  Vidal,  Lot  Tnsl.ru- 
iDierfis  d  Archet  \  Eiemann,  Lexikon ;  Eitner, 
Quellm-  Lcxikrm.  k.  h-a, 

PISTOCCHI,  Fkan(  f.hco  Antonio  Kamiu. 
Kso,  born  at  Palermo  in  1 6r)9.  On  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Bologna  in  1661,  he  made  such 


rapid  progress  in  music  that  he  was  made  a 

member  of  the  AcoAdfmia  doi  Filarroonici  before 
tho  publication  ot  '  Cappricci  puerili  .  .  . 
sopra  un  basso  d'un  balletto,'  a  volume  of  piec^ 
for  harpsichord,  harp,  violin,  and  other  itiatm- 
ments,  on  the  title>psge  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  tiha  composer  was  eight  yaut  old  at  the 
date  of  issue,  1667.  In  1670  he  was  a  chorister 
at  Sixn  Petronio,  but  mry^t  have  been  dismissed 
shortly  afterwards,  as  ins  lather  applies  tor  hu 
re^admission  to  tha  ehoir  in  1674.  If  wo  may 
trust  the  date  on  a  MS.  copy  of  the  opera  '  11 
GireUo '  at  Modena,  that  work  was  written  as 
oarly  as  1669 ;  in  a  printod  book  fhin  might 
easily  be,  as  has  been  suggcatsd,  aa  arrar  tat 
1696,  but  hardly  in  a  MS.  The  opera  was  per- 
formed in  Venice  in  1682,  and  Stradelia  wrote 
a  prologue  to  it,  io  that  tha  earlier  date  of  com- 
position may  very  ]K>s3ibly  be  correct.  In  1073 
he  began  the  career  of  an  operatic  singer,  in 
which  ho  won  considerable  renown.  In  1679 
his  o[)era,  *  Leandro,'  was  poiformed  by  puppets 
at  Venice,  and  in  1682  an  op^rn  rnllcd  '  Amori 
fatali '  at  the  same  plaoe.  In  16b7-y4  he  was 
a  singer  at  the  eouit  of  Ptvma.  About  1696 
ho  became  cap«llmcister  to  the  Margrave  of  Ans-  i 
bach  ;  in  the  following  year  hia  opera  'Nareiso'  i 
was  produced  there,  and  in  1699  his  '  Le  Tazzie  , 
d'  Amore.'  In  this  period  fiUls  the  poblicmtion  : 
of  his  '  Soherzi  musicali,'  a  act  of  airs  to  Italian, 
Frenoh,  and  German  words.  In  1699  he  weat 
to  Yontee  and  prodnoed  an  oiatoclo^  *  H  martirie 
di  San  Adriano,'  whioh  had  apparently  been 
written  a«  enrly  as  1692.  In  1700  he  |nt)duced 
at  Viouiiiia  tlireu-act  opera 'tio  rise  di  Democrito.* 
The  date  1698  isgiven  by  Riemann  for  hisoratorio 
'  Mjiri  i  Vergine  addolorata,'  from  which  Bum^ 
quotes  an  aria  in  his  History ^  voL  iv.  pw  121. 
ui  I70I  ha  wwtt  back  to  Bologna,  and  ra^tarad 
the  choir  of  San  Petronio  as  a  contralto,  and  a 
ff^w  yoArs  afterwards  founded  tlie  school  of 
singing  which  made  Bologna  famous,  and  was 
imiteted  in  other  Italian  dtlaa.  Tha  ]rear  1707, 
when  a  volume  of  duets  and  trioe  was  puV>lisbed 
as  op.  3,  at  Bologna,  seems  to  have  been  tl^ 
date  of  another  opera,  '  Bertoldo '  (Bitner  givea  I 
it  sa  1787,  which  is  of  course  imposaibleX  oX  \ 
Vienna,  and  1710  that  of  '  I  rivali  generosi*  at  ' 
Reggio.  In  1716  he  entered  the  ordo- of  the  : 
Oratoriano,  and  in  1 717  (aoeording  to  Bhimann)  ■ 
wrote  m  n-atnrio  '  La  fuga  di  S.  Tcrt-si.i,' 
Several  church  compositions  mentioned  in  the 
Quellen- Lexikon  probably  date  from  this  last 
period  of  his  life.  He  died  May  18,  1726,  at 
Bologna.  The  chief  authority  for  his  life  is 
Busi's  life  of  G.  B.  MartinL  The  list  of  those 
fow  worka  which  an  atill  extant  is  givua  in 
the  Qwllrn  -  Lexikon,  and  various  othon  am 
mentioned  in  Riemann's  Lexikon,  II. 

PISTON.    See  Valve. 

PITCH.  This  word,  in  its  general  sanae,  ra> 
fors  to  the  position  of  any  sound  in  the  mnsiral 
scale  of  acuteness  and  gravi^,  this  being  deter- 
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mined  by  the  corresponding  vibration'number, 
i.e.  the  number  of  doubl«  vibretions  per  second 
which  wil!  prndiir-e  that  Ronnd.  Thus  whan  we 
•peak  of  one  sound  being  '  higher  in  pitch '  than 
Mother,  we  SMiti  tiiat  ttie  Timtioiia  prodneing 
the  former  are  more  rapid  than  thoee  producing 
the  latter,  so  giving  what  is  recognised  as  a 
higher  sound.  The  general  nature  of  thia  rela- 
tion ie  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  uoutiBi  ;  it 
is  Hufficieiit  here  to  state  that,  as  a  matter  <  f 
practice  when  the  exact  pitch  of  any  musical 
•mmd  haa  to  bo  dofined,  uiis  »  inoet  properly 
done  by  stating  its  vibration-number. 

Standnrd  of  Pitch.  It  becomes,  then,  an  im- 
portant practical  question  for  the  musician,  what 
is  tho  osoet  pitch  eorreoponding  to  tho  written 
i)"trF  he  is  accustome<l  to  use  ^  or,  to  put  the 
question  in  a  simpler  form,  what  is  the  true 
TilirmtioD>niiraber  ftttMhod  to  sny  om^inniiiote, 
say,  for  example,  treble  C  ?  for  if  this  is  kmnvit, 
t!:;>  trae  pitch  of  any  other  notscsilboosliOlU*tsd 
irom  it  by  well-known  rules. 

This  opens  tho  vsssd  qnsstioD  of  whot  Is 
called  the  '  Standanl  of  Pitch.'  According  to 
reason  and  common  sense  there  ought  to  be  some 
sgreement  among  the  musicians  of  tho  world  as 
to  what  musical  note  should  be  denoted  by  a 
certain  musical  sign  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is 
no  such  agreement,  and  the  question  is  therefore 
tftfU  ondetarmiasd.  Ithssbesnmiiehdobotsd,* 
but  it  must  suffice  here  to  state  some  of  tho  more 
important  fiusts  that  hftve  been  sUoited  in  the 
discussion. 

We  have  no  positive  datAM  to  tiM  pitch  used 

in  the  earh«  st  mnsic  of  our  pre^^ent  form  ,  bnt  ;vf« 
may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  it  by  inference.  The 
two  oetnvM  of  Pytluigors^t  Oreek  loslo  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  compass  of  male 
voices,  and  when  Guido  a<ld«-d  the  Gamma  (G), 
cue  tone  below  the  Pro.Hlanibaoomenos  of  the 
Greeks,  wo  mny  fitirly  assume  thnt  it  expressed 
the  lowest  note  that  could  be  comfortably  takf^n 
bj  ordinary  voices  of  ths  boss  kind.  This  is  a 
mntter  of  physiology,  sad  is  hnown  to  bo  some- 
where about  90  to  100  vibmtions  per  8e<»nd  ; 
according  to  which  the  treble  C,  two  octavpR  and 
a  fourth  higher,  would  lie  between  480  and  b'62. 

At  a  later  period  some  inforastion  of  a  more 
pnsitivr  kind  is  obtaintxl  by  organ  pipes,  such  as 
those  at  Halberstadt  (1495)— A- 505-8— re- 
q>ecting  the  dimsnrions  of  which  evidence  exists ; 
«ild  it  is  found  that  the  pitch  virisd  oonstderably 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  music  nsrd,  there 
being  very  different  pitches  for  religious  and 
Monlarpnrposes  respectively.  Tlieinoonvonienoe 
of  this,  however,  seems  to  Imve  been  round  out, 
and  early  in  the  17th  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  a  Mecm  Piteh  which  should 

'  Th*  iii'i"t  tliiiroiiirh  inTr«t1(t«tl<iM  of  thin  t  i f  J.  •  ■»■:'[  l*  found 
tu  two  pa!^«rs  rmd  iMdan  U)«  Hviitty  ui  Art*.  Ma;  12,  ItC7,  lUid 
M»3Kh  X  laSO.  br  Dr.  A.  J.  EllU,  P.R.8.  IBM  •Im>  JOWt  tnuiaU. 
tion  of  HoImiKoIU,  ted  ed.  App.  p.  480,  and  ma  mmj  bf  D.  J.  BUik- 
!«-y  tn  *h-f  fht^rlptirf  falittt-yur  of  Mfvrtrttt  M*frum»nt$  in  tho 
A  .  v  o.'  W,!,;.,'^:  /xAiAV/rm. /(«S<i(l«91V  p  ZC.  Thr  nrtlrtt '  Fltrh '  In 
tb*  •uppl«iii«ntiM7  voliinM  of  the  Knep.  SrU.,  lOtb  ad.,  with  Ita 
VBlMMi  teM«<<  pitdi.  ihaaid  atao  b»M— IHd.] 


reconcile  the  requirements  of  the  church  with 
thoee  of  the  chamber,  or  the  '  Chorton '  with  the 
'  KammertoD  '  It  ivna  aliout  a  whole  tone  above 
the  ilattest,  and  a  minor  third  below  the  highest 
pitch  ned.  Tlio  eibrt  to  introdnce  this  was 
successful,  and  tho  evidence  shows  that  from  this 
date  for  about  two  centuries  down  to  about  the 

'  death  of  Beethoven,  the  pitch  in  use  was  toler* 
ably  uniform.  [Bnt  the  tables  in  the  artido 
in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  10th  ed-,  show  that  from 
1495  to  1690  the  pitch  was  gradually  lowered, 
frcm  the  pitdi  Afn^  gi^en  to  that  of  tho 
Hamjit^n  Court  organ  (A —  441");  on  the 
other  liand,  from  1713  (Stmsburg  Minster 
organ,  A  =  393  2)  unwards  until  1897  ths 
pitch  rose  steadily.  In  the  latter  year  tho 
Strauss  band  played  at  the  Imperial  Instittitc, 
London,  at  a  pitch  of  A  =  457 '5.]  Dr.  Ellis 
{History  ofMmkal  PUdk,  1680)  gives  a  long  list 
of  examplss  taken  at  various  dates  over  this 
period,  varying  for  A  from  415  to  429,  or 
for  C  from  49)i  to  516  vibraUous.  This  is 
sa  extremo  range  of  only  about  half  a  send- 
tune,  which,  considering  thr  imperfect  nature 
of  the  means  then  practicable  of  obtaining 
identity  and  uniformity,  is  remarkably  (satis- 
factory.   During  this  period  lived  and  wrote 

:  all  the  greatest  musicians  we  know,  includ- 
ing Puroell,  Bach,  Uaodel,  Haydn,  Mozart^ 
Bwthoven,  Weber,  Sdinbert,  aad  partly  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Rossini.  Tliat  is  to  suy,  the 
heroes  of  music,  the  founders  and  pertecters 
of  modem  musical  art,  all  thought  out  their 
music  and  arranged  it  to  be  played  and  sung  in 
this  jjitch.  This  is  therefor©  emphatically  the 
CVoMi  roii^i^  of  music.  And  singularly  enough, 
it  agrees  with  tiie  pvsnmptiTe  dotenniaatiott 
we  have  made  of  the  pitch  that  mnrt  have 
been  used  in  the  earliest  times. 

But,  unhappily,  this  ^tiafactory  state  of  Uiings 
was  disturbed  by  influences  siiiinf  ftom  oiodeni 

prop-f«i9.  The  orchestra  brt^an  to  :i<^snt!ic  LTrrttfT 
UT1 ;  ortanoe  as  regards  its  wind  element,  new  and 
nil  profed  wind  iaBtnmieBtsbeiagiatrodaoed,  and 
tho  use  of  them  being  much  extended*  This  led 
to  a  constant  de^^ire  for  louder  and  more  excidag 
eifects,  and  both  makers  and  users  of  wind  in* 
stnunents  soon  perosived  that  sneh  eflfecti  might 
be  enhanced  by  raising  slightly  tlie  pitch  of  tho 
sounds.    The  wind  instruments  were  of  course 
the  staadaids  ia  an  orchestra,  aad  so  a  grsdnsl 
rise  crept  in,  which  both  strings  and  voices  were 
'  obliged  to  follow.  The  conductors,  who  ought  in 
I  the  interests  of  good  music  to  have  checked  this, 
were  either  igawant     or  iadiflereat  to,  tho 
mischief  that  was  being  done,  until  at  length  it 
I  assumed  alarming  proportions.  In  187  8  the  opera 
I  band  at  Oovent  Garden  were  playing  at  about 
A  =  450  or  C  =  540,  being  a  rise  of  a  semitone 
above  the  '  olassicai  pitch '  nssd  down  to  Beet- 
hoven's day. 
finch  a  ohenge  ww  atteaded  with  gtaayovjls. 
'  It  altered  tho  eharaeter  of  the  beet  oompOiitioBS  I 
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it  tended  to  spoil  the  performance  and  ruin 
the  voioas  of  the  best  singers ;  and  it  threw 
thf  mtif?iVn!  world  into  confuBion  from  the  un- 
oert&iut^  as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
■yubob  QMd ;  aad  w  for  bo  object  mwteyer, 
M  no  oonld  •fflim  that  the  new  pitch  was 
on  any  (^und  better  than  the  old  une.  An- 
curdiiigly  strong  remoiitttraucea  were  expressed 
fkom  time  to  time^  and  efforts  were  made  rither 
to  restore  the  original  pitch,  nr  at  least  to  stop 
its  further  rise,  and  to  obtain  some  ;j;eneral 

TMmeiit  fbr uniformity,  la  1884  a  'C  * i terras 
Physicists '  held  at  Stuttgart  adopted  a 
proposal  by  Schcibler  to  fix  the  A  at  440  (true 
€=528),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  had 
any  puttotioal  reenlk  In  18M  the  IVenoh 
government  appointed  a  commiH.s:on,  consisting 
partly  of  musicians  ^  and  partly  of  physicists, 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  inatructions 
stated  that  *  the  conatant  and  inoraaaiiig  elera- 
tion  of  the  pitrb  prosent*?  inconveniences  by 
which  the  musical  art,  composers,  artists,  and 
nrauoal  inatmment'maken  all  equally  suffer, 
and  the  difference  existing  between  the  j  itches 
of  ditferent  countries,  of  different  musical 
eatablishmonts,  and  of  different  majiufaoturing 
houses,  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  bk  llkaaical 
com^infitinna  nwl  of  diffimiltios  in  roTnmercial 
relations.'  The  Uomuusstuu  reported  in  Feb. 
1859.S  After  auhatantbting  the  ftota  of  the 
rise  (which  they  attributed  to  the  desire  for 
increasef!  sonority  and  brilliancy  on  the  part  of 
iuHtrument- makers)  aud  the  groat  want  of 
oniformity,  they  resolved  to  recommend  a  fixed 
atandard  :  A  =  436  (0  true=  522  ;  C  by  rqual 
tampMrament=617).  Thia  was  confirmed  by  a 
Wgd  deeree,  and  it  has  haaa  adopted  in  EVanoe 
genenlly,  to  the  great  adYiatige  of  dl  miuieal 
intere8t<^  in  tlnit  oonntry. 

Soon  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to 
do  iOttething  in  England.  A  committee  was 
•ppointed  by  the  Society  of  Art<?.  who  reported 
in  1869,  recommending  the  Stutt^ui  standard 
of  Cs 628  ;  but  the  iieoiiuBaBdalloii  ftU  dead, 
ud  had  no  immediate  inflwonea.  Otliar  agita- 
tionB  and  discussions  were  for  a  long  time 
without  effect,  and  the  state  of  matters  in  thia 
oonntry  in  regard  to  tho  atandaid  of  |)iteh  me 
as  follows.  The  prin-^ipal  orchestras  continued 
to  play  at  the  elevated  pitch ;  but  this  was 
repudiated  by  the  gmeriUl  ootteensaa  of  Tocal 
perfocmers,  and  in  all  cases  where  an  orchestra 
was  not  employed,  as  in  chnrrhca  and  at  vocal 
oonoerta,  a  much  lower  pitch  was  used,  com- 
•ponding  neaily  with  dther  the  SVeneh  or  the 
'  classical '  one.  Hence  all  idea  of  uniformity 
in  tlip  practical  interpretation  of  music  was  out 
of  the  question, — a  state  of  things  most 
deploraUe,  and  a  diegraoe  to  the  nraaioal 

t  Ika  mtMleUiM  war*  Anbv.  Wdtwj  (wb»  &nw  Vu  Bvpoii). 

P«ll«il«r.  JiMiir-'j.  IV.  u.  rt,  UmiJ.-nv  M,imi.iv  -iii.l  (>.n_  McUlnat. 


education  of  the  country.  [The  earnest  and 
persevering  endeavours  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins, 
Dr.  A,  J.  KlliH,  and  Di\  Pole,  tho  ^vrittn-  of  this 
artide,  at  last  hove  fruit  in  the  general  adoptaon 
of  what  ia  virtually  the  TVendi  ite^MaDis  mmrmml 
in  1898,  i.e,  A  =  439  double  vibrations  at  a 
temperature  of  68"  Fahr.,  or  A  =  435  doubI« 
vibrations  at  59'  Fahr.  For  a  time,  and  until 
the  <n]gm  ia  the  large  ooncert^hall  oonld  be 
altered  to  correspond  with  the  rh^nge,  there 
was  mnoh  diaorepancj  between  the  '  old '  and 
'now'  Ffailhainionie  pitidiaa,  aa  thej  wwe 
called,  bnt  now  (1908)  tho  Utter  ia  almost  ss 
universal  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  with 
the  glaring  exception  that  the  instnuneute  used 
in  the  miUtaiy  bands  are  still  at  the  hi^ 
pitch.] 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  a  philosophical  standard  oi 
pitch  can  be  devised,  based  on  natural  fae^ 
like  the  stEindar  ls  of  measure,  weight,  and 
time.  Such  a  standard  is  easily  dedociUe. 
We  may  assome  tho  eociateiioe  of  a  note  oono- 
sponding  to  the  simplest  possible  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, viz.  on€  per  teeond ;  and  the  rarious 
octaves  of  this  note  will  be  represented  by  2,  4, 
8,  ete.  vibrations,  being  a  awies  of  powers  of 
the  numl>er  2.  Thi"?  theoretical  note  is  found 
to  agree  so  nearly  with  the  musician's  idea  of 
the  note  O  (the  ahn^eat  or  ftrndamental  note 
in  our  modem  musical  system)  that  they  may 
be  assumed  to  correspond,  and  we  thus  get 
c"—b\2  double  vibrations  per  second,  which 
may  be  called  the  '  Philceophical  Standard  of 
Pitch,'  ail  !  ivhirh  is  adoptrd.  for  theoretical 
purposes,  in  many  books  on  music  And  as  it 
will  be  aeen  that  thn  ootwaponda  Tsry  Catrfy 
with  the  '  Classical  Pitch '  which  was  in  vogue 
during  the  beat  periocls  of  music,  and  diffV^r» 
very  little  from  the  authorised  French  pitch 
and  the  vooal  pitch  now  followed  in  England, 
it  would  fnrm  n  rrasnnably  good  standir  1  in  a 
practical  as  well  as  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
▼iiw.    W.  F. 

PITQHFIPK.  A  amall8top|>ed  diapason  pipe 

with  loRf^  movable  pradnatpr?  stopfter,  blown 
by  the  mouth,  and  adjustable  approximately  to 
any  note  of  tlio  aoale  by  poehing  the  atoppar 
inwnrds  or  outwards.  A  pijto  of  tliis  Vind  is  so 
much  influenced  by  temperature,  moisture,  fore* 
of  blowing,  and  irregul^tiea  of  calibre,  that  it 
can  only  be  depended  on  for  the  pitch  of  Yoaat 
music,  and  i"?  not  to  be  trusted  for  more  acrurat* 
determinationa.  A  small  reed  pipe  of  the  fxt» 
spedca,  in  whieh  the  lengtii  of  tiio  vibntSnf 
portion  of  metal  ia  controlled  by  a  rotating 
spiral,  is  somewhat  superior,  and  far  less  bulky 
than  the  older  contrivance.  It  is  kiKmn  as 
Eardley's  |>atent  chromatio  pitehpipai  Seta  of 
siiiL.^h-  freo  ri'cd^,  csch  in  its  own  tube,  arrangrd 
in  a  box,  forming  a  more  or  lees  complete  acale, 
are  to  ho  ohta&aed,  and  ibnn  oonapantiv^f 
truatworthj  implaniaitB;  if  timad  to  oqfoal 
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terapcinuiunt  fhaj  mAy  be  amployad  to  ftdlitoto 

pianoforte  or  organ-tuning.  All  pitchpii>e3  are 
however  inferior  in  accuracy  to  tuning-forks: 
the  only  advantage  they  poaseu  over  the  latter 
being  their  louder,  more  strident,  more  ooercire 
tone,  and  the  readiness  with  which  beats  are 
producwi  No  accurate  tuning  is  practicable 
exoept  by  the  principle  of  Mitt  and  Inter* 
ferencea.  w.  h.  a. 

FITONI,  GirsEPPE  OrrAvin,  eminent  musi- 
cian of  the  Roman  school,  born  March  18, 
1657,  et  Kieti ;  from  the  age  of  five  attended 
the  music-school  of  Ponipeo  Natale,  and  was 
Miooeaaively  chorister  at  dan  Giovanni  de' 
FiomntiDi,  and  the  8S.  ApoetoU  in  Bome. 
Hen  lie  attracted  the  attention  Foggia,  who 
gave  hiri!  instrnction  in  counterpoint  during 
several  jcurii.  in  1673  he  became  Maeatro  di 
Oappelle  at  Terra  di  Botondo^  and  ^lerwaidt  at 
A  ssisi,  where  he  began  tn  score  Paleatrina's  works, 
a  practice  he  afterwards  enjoined  oa  his  papile, 
ae  tlie  best  way  of  studying  style,  tn  1676  he 
removed  to  Rieti,  and  in  1677  became  Maestro 
di  Cappellaof  the  CoUegio  di  San  Marco  in  Rome, 
where  his  pieces  for  two  and  three  choirs  were 
ilrat  performed.  He  wae  abo  engaged  by 
various  other  churches,  San  Apollinaro  arn^  H. 
Loren20  in  Damaso  in  1686,  the  Lateran  in 
1708,  and  8t  Peter's  in  1719,  bat  he  retained 
his  i^mt  at  San  Marco  till  his  death,  Feb.  1, 
1743,  and  was  buried  there. 

Pitoni'a  '  Dixit '  an  sixteen  parts  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  pieeee  of  nnste  song  at  St  ftter^t 
daring  Holy  Week,  and  liis  masses,  '  Li  Pastori 
a  Maremme,'  'Li  Pastori  a  moutagna, '  *and 
'Mosca,'  founded  openly  on  popular  melodies, 
still  aoand  fresh  and  new.  Hia  fertility  was 
enormous  ;  for  St.  Peter's  alone  he  composed 
oomplete  services  for  the  entire  year.  He  also 
wrote  many  pieeei  for  liz  and  nine  ehotm.  He 
compiled  a  history  of  the  Maestri  di  Cappella  of 
Rome  from  1 500  to  1 700,  the  MS.  of  which  is 
in  the  Vatican  library,  and  waa  used  by  Baini 
for  hit  life  of  Paleatatina.  Gaspari  drew  the 
attention  of  Fetis  to  a  work  of  108  pages, 
Guida  Annonica  di  Giuseppe  (Mavio  PiUmi, 
presumably  prinlid  in  16S#.  The  MS.  ia  loat 
Among  Pitoni'a  noBMnNlB  pupils  were  Durante, 
Leo,  and  Fee.  The  library  of  the  Coraini 
Palace  in  Bome  contains  a  biography  of  him  by 
bis  friend  Genminio  Chit!  of  Siena.  PtoAa'a 
'  Muaicn  Divina  '  fontains  a  nms*^  and  n  rerimVm, 
six  moteU>«,  a  psalm,  a  hymn,  and  a  '  Christus 
factos  est,'  by  PltmtL     See  the  Qudlen- 

Lcjcikon.  F.  O. 

PITT,  Percy,  compo«ier,  organist,  and  pianist, 
waa  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1870,  but  studied 
nmne  almoat  entirely  abroad,  after  undergoing 
a  general  education  in  France.  At  Leipzig, 
whither  he  went  from  Paris  to  live,  from  1886 
to  1888,  he  was  a  papil  of  Reineoke  and  Jadas- 
aohn,  and  for  the  three  following  years  he  worked 
nt  Hmneh  nnder  BbeiobeigHr.   On  hie  return 


to  Bngtaad  in  1898  ha  devoted  mneh  tinie 

to  comjtosition,  and,  in  addition,  was  appointed 
in  1896  chorus-master  of  the  Mottl  Conrfrta  ; 
in  1896  official  organist  of  the  Queen  a  tiall ; 
and  in  1902  musical  adviser  and  oooadonal 
conductor  at  Ckivent  Garden.  As  a  propmmme 
analyst  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  much  good  work. 
The  lilt  of  hia  oompoaitiona  ia  of  ooniiderable 
length,  and  many  of  the  works  are  of  importance. 
His  symphonic  j>reh!de,  '  Le  Sang  des  Cr^pus- 
cules'  (lUOO)  ;  his  auitc  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Stephen  Phillipe's  '  Paola  and  Fran- 
cesca  '  (1 902)  ;  Jus  overturn  *  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew'  (1898) ;  hia  baJiade  for  violin  and  or* 
oheBtra(1900),  composed  for  M.  Yaaye,  haTO  heen 
played  on  the  continent  and  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  EngUnd.  Mr.  Pitt  has  written  also  a 
suite  for  orchestra  -(1895),  and  other  suites, 
•  FStesgalantee'  (after  Veriaine,  1896),  'Ginde- 
rplla'  (1899),  '  IXniro  rhythms*  (1901);  a 
concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  (1897);  a 
COTonatmuaanih  and  a  march  for  military  band, 
the  last  written  ezpreesly  for  the  trooping  of 
the  colour ;  an  oriental  rhapeody  ;  a  ballad  for 
maleohorusaad  orchestra,  'Hohenlinden  '(1899); 
five  poema  forbaiitone  and  ondieatra  (1 902) ;  and 
others  for  mezzo  soprano  and  orchestra  (1904)  ; 
incidental  music,  in  addition  to  that  named, 
to  *  Flodden  Field '  by  Alfred  Austin,  and  to 
'  King  Richard  II.,'  and  a  Sinfonietta  produced 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  October  1906,  and 
in  the  repertory  of  the  (Queen's  Hall  Symphony 
Oonoerla  in  London.  Not  yet  performed  are 
'The  Blessed  Daraozel,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  a  ballad,  'Schwerting,  the  Saxon,' 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  two  serenades,  one 
for  strings,  the  otiier  for  AiU  oroheatra;  a 
trio ;  a  quintet ;  and  much  more  music,  in- 
strumental and  v(  cal.  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  very  active 
member  of  the  young  British  adiool,  and  while 
his  technical  skill  in  music  is  enormous,  his 
sympathies  and  knowledge  are  wide.     r.  it.  i.. 

PITTMAK,  JosiAH,  the  sou  of  a  musician, 
bom  Sept  8,  1816.  He  b«gaa  toatody  hotii 
theori-  anH  practice  at  an  early  age,  and  bcrame 
a  pupil  of  Goodman  and  of  S.  S.  Wesley  on  the 
organ  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  of  Hoechelea  on  the 
piano  TTo  held  the  poet  of  organist  at  Syden- 
ham (1831),  Tooting  (1833),  and  Spitalfields 
(1836)  successively — the  last  of  the  three  for 
twelve  years.  Feuii^  the  need  of  ftdler  instruo* 
tion  in  thr nry  he  visited  Frankfort  in  ]  836  and 
1887,  and  studied  with  Sohnjder  von  Wartensee. 
In  1853hewaa«leetedoi;ganlattoLinoob'a  Inn: 
the  service  waa  in  a  very  imeatiefiietoiy  ooodi- 
tinp,  but  Pittman's  real,  |>er«»everance,  and 
judgment  improved  it  greatly,  and  he  remained 
there  for  twelve  yeata.  It  waa  in  anpport  of 
this  reform  that  he  v.-roto  ri  little  book  entitled 
The  People  in  Church  (1858),  which  at  the  time 
exdted  much  attention.  He  also  oompoeed 
mfuiy  aerTiooa  and  anthems  for  the  CIu^mL 
Pittman  wet  oonneoted  with  tha  apim  la 
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maestro  al  cembalo  at  Her  M^esty'a  (1866-68) 
and  Covent  Gtarden  (1868-80).     H»  early 

predilect  ion-?  were  for  the  German  orpan  music, 
•nd  like  Uauatlett,  Jaoob^  and  the  Wealeya  he 
wurkod  hwd  by  pnospt,  emnple^  and  pnbliM* 
tion  to  introduce  Bach's  fugues,  and  pedal  organs 
into  England.  When  Mendelssohn  came  hero 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  hearing  him  play  and 
of  ptofiting  by  his  soowtj.  For  several  years 
Pittman  delivered  the  annual  ooimc  nf  lectures 
on  muaio  at  the  I/ondon  Institution.  He 
•muigad  many  operas,  etc.,  for  piano,  and  died 
in  London,  April  23,  1 886.  n. 

FIX  IS,  a  family  of  musicians.  Friedrich 
WiLUELM,  the  elder,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abb^ 
Yoglor  in  Mannheim  in  1770,  and  ttUl  lived 
there,  in  l*'Of).  He  published  orpnn-miTsir,  and 
sonatas  and  trios  for  FF.    His  eldest  sou,  also 

Fbisdmoh  WtUBKLM,  boni  in  Mnnnhoim, 
1786,  studied  the  violin  nndor  Bittei",  Lnigi, 
and  Franzel,  early  made  a  name,  and  travelled 
throughout  Germany  with  his  father  and  brother. 
At  Hambwg  be  took  Immds  from  Yio^  In 

1804  he  rntpred  thr-  Elector's  Chapel  at  Mann- 
heim, and  afterwards  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
became  professor  at  the  OonMmtmimn,  ind 
Capcllmeister  of  the  tiimtnb  and  difld  Oat  SO, 
1842.    His  brother, 

JoHANN  Pbtbr,  bora  1788,  pianist  and  com- 
poaar  ^  tiie  jrfaao^  lived  with  bis  iktii«r  and 
brother  till  1809,  when  ho  settled  in  Munich. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  great  note  there.  His  adopted  daughter, 
Franzilla  GoHRmoBft  (bom  1816  at  Liditaii- 
thal,  Baden),  developing  a  good  mezzo-soprano 
"voioe  and  real  talent,  he  trained  her  for  a  singer, 
•ad 'in  1888  atartad  with  her  on  s  tonr,  wMbh 
extended  to  Naples.  Here  Pacini  wrote  for  her 
the  part  of  Saffo  in  his  well-known  opera  of 
that  name.  After  her  marriage  to  an  Italian 
named  Minofrio,  Pixis  settled  finally  in  Baden- 
Baden  in  1845,  and  gave  lesson*  at  his  well- 
known  villa  there  almost  up  to  bia  death  on 
Dae»  82,  1874.  H«  oonpoaed  ranoh  for  the 
piano — concertos,  sonatas,  and  drawing-room 
pieces,  all  now  forgotten.  The  fact  that  he 
contributed  the  third  variation  to  the  '  Hexa- 
meron,'  in  company  with  tdazt,  Ozemy,  Thai- 
berg,  Herz,  and  Chopin,  shn^v?  the  position  I 
which  he  held  in  Paris.  His  works  amount  in 
all  to  mors  than  16p.  Though  not  wholly 
devoid  of  originality  he  was  apt  to  follow  too* 
closely  in  the  fm^t'itf'ps  of  Mozart,  Haydii,  and 
Beethoven.  In  1831  he  composed  an  opera 
'BibUn»'  for  HnM.  Sehroeder-DeTiiant,  pro- 
duced in  Paris  without  success.  '  Pir-  Sprache 
des  Horzens '  was  composed  in  1886  for  the 
KbnigHtadt  Theatre  in  Berlin.  r.  o. 

PIZZICATO  (Ital.  for  '  pinched  ').  On  the 
violin,  and  other  instruments  of  the  violin -tribe, 
a  note  or  a  passage  is  said  to  be  played  pizzicato 
if  the  atring  ia  aet  in  TibntUm  not  by  tlie  bow, 
but  tnf  baing  pinclisdor  plneked  with  tha  flngsr. 


Early  instanoea  of  (he  sfliMt  an  to  ba  foand  in 

Handel's  '  Agrippina,'  'Pastor  Fido,'  'Terpsi- 
chore,' and  in  an  Mr  by  Ha-^se,  written  for 
Mingotti  in  1748.  A  well-known  instance  of 
ojBwtivoordiaatealpisriaatoooBnia  in  flMsaiwna 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  just  before 
the  entry  of  the  finale,  and  also  in  the  adagio 
of  the  same  master's  Bj?  Symphony.  The 
canzonetta  in  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  Et», 
o]\  12,  affords  an  illustration  of  its  nae  in 
charober-mnsio.  In  solo-playing  a  distinctioa 
ia  mada  batwawi  the  piziicato  ezaanted  vith 
the  left,  and  that  with  the  right  hand.  Tha 
former  one  is  frequently  used,  bat  not  so  morh 
in  classical  as  in  brilliant  modern  pieces.  Paga- 
nini  made  an  extanai^a  naa  of  il^  aitbar  hf 
playing  a  pizzirato  arrompaniment  to  a  tune 
played  with  the  bow  (a),  or  in  quick  poMages 
witti  am  notes  Intanpersed  (b)  and  (e). 


(The  notm  marked  *  to  be  played  pizzicato  with 
the  lelt  hand.) 

A  natural  harmonic  note,  when  played  plzn*- 
oato,  produces  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  note  on  the  harp.  Stmidala  Bauiatt  nuidcee 
use  of  it  in  tha  aanmada  of  hu  Ohawlwir>Trio. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  aaotticr  instance  of 
this  effect  to  be  found.  r.  D. 

PLAOAL  CADENOB  is  tha  fnm  in  wUeh 
the  final  Tonic  chor4  is  preceded  by  9ub- 
domiuant  Harmony.  [See  Cadxncx,  toL  L 
p,  437rt.]  c.  H.  H.  p. 

PLAIDY,  Loma,  bora  Nov.  28,  1810,  at 
Wermsdorf,  in  Saxony,  learnt  thf  pianofort* 
from  Agthe,  and  the  violin  fh>m  Haase,  of 
Dreaden.  Ha  was  first  hnown  aa  n  violinnt  in 
the  Dresden  concerts,  and  went  to  Lfipzig  ia 
1831 ;  he  afterwards  turned  his  attention  esfpect- 
ally  to  the  pianoforte,  and  was  so  suoceaaful  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn,  who  in 

in  induced  him  to  take  the  post  of  pianoforte 
teacher  in  the  Leipzig  Gonaervatorium.  Tbece 
he  attuned  a  great  and  dessrred  Tepntatien. 
His  clsss  was  always  thronged,  and  his  instruc- 
tion eagerly  sought  by  pupils  from  nil  parts  of 
the  world.  This  po|mlarity  arose  from  his  re- 
narkable  gift  (for  it  was  n  gift)  of  imparting 
tachnleal  poiier.  Wars  «  pnpll  ever  an  dsQawit 
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in  f»tectitioD ,  rnirlfr  naidy'fl  car?  hia  faults 
-would  dittppear,  his  hugers  grow  strong,  hia 
tsndi  beooBM  miooth,  singing,  and  equal,  and 
slovenlineM  b«  replaced  by  neatness.  He  de> 
voted  his  life  to  technical  teaching,  and  brought 
all  hia  powers  and  experience  to  bear  upou  his 
cetobnted  work  Teehnitche  AniNns  which  is 
aow a  standard  text- book  in  every  musio  school, 
GvMt  attention  to  every  detaU,  unwearying 
pstienes^  and  m  gwiiiine  aBthnmum  for  the 
mechanical  part  of  pianoforte-playing  m«re  his 
most  striking  characteristics.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  most  simple  aad  kindly  nature,  and  took 
m  warm  intonat  in  his  pupils.  He  resigned  his 
post  in  1865,  and  tau^'ht  privately  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  Griuuna,  March  8, 
1874.  A.  B.  1. 

PLAIN-SONG  (Ca7UH$  Planut)  it  the  name 
now  given  to  the  style  of  anisonoos  ecclesiastical 
art-niusic  which  arose  before  the  developments 
'  ofharmmiy.  laittMrliaatdayiitWMOilladby 
more  prneral  names,  such  as  Tnimfa,  cantilena, 
or  oanlua  ;  but  when  harmony  arose  and  brought 
with  it  measured  musio  (mmiea  menmuioto  or 
mmmmtbilis),  with  a  dtfinito  uanm  of  time- 
^1  yaluea,  a  disti'npniisliing  nnme  was  required, 
I )  and  eemttu  planus  was  adopted  in  order  to 
\  f  emphMiM  ttM  fSut  that  tiio  okler  nraaie  diffinred 
from  the  newer  in  having  no  definite  time-values, 
r  All  early  unison  melody,  which  is  unmeasured, 
umay  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  be  called 
*Flidii  song.   Tha  melodies  to  which  a  Hindu 
chants  his  sacred  honks  or  the  Mahometan  the 
Koran  are  plain -song.    The  Synagogue  music 
of  the  pre'Chiiftiaii  Mm  ma  fnobftbly  orthe 
same  character,  and  the  traditianal  music  of  the 
Synagogue  of  to-day  is  in  parts  so  characteristio 
of  the  style  that  it  will  be  worth  while  later  on 
to  quota  some  specimens  of  it  Ibr  tin  {larposes 
of  compsrisnn.'    [Hrf  i^Ys^r.ccrr.  MT'sir.] 
•    While  there  is  much  interest  attached  to  the 
dovdoimmit  of  plain -song  melody  in  oonnootion 
with  other  forms  of  religion  than  the  Christian, 

i'  the  chief  interest  centres  round  the  plain-song 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  tlie  West.  The  value 
of  tiM  liistory  of  the  Latin  plain-song,  aptrt 
from  ita  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  side,  Um  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the  evolatioit^ 
melody  from  tlio  ■roitio  point  of  viow.^  It  is 
tins  a  diflsnnt  lino  nS  orolntion  from  the  rise 
of  harmony  on  the  one  side  and  from  the 
development  of  folk-song  on  the  other.  Plain- 
^floog,  like  senlptiirtt,  evolvod  vary  rapidly,  and 

reaehed  its  climar  nt  an  rar1y  point  in  its 
'  history,  while  the  u-t  of  harmony,  like  the 
art  of  painting,  evolved  very  slowly,  and  went 
throngh  many  cnide  stages  before  reaching  its 
present  stage  of  perfection.  The  result  hns 
been  that  the  maaterpieoes  of  melody  came  into 
osisteneo  at  a  period  #li«n  Uia  art  of  harmony 

■W  L.^  r. II (developed  or  even  ti  Ti  existent  ;  they 
had  already  become  old  at  the  time  when  the 
new  art  of  music  was  making  its  first  mide 


experiments  in  harmony,  just  as  the  art  of  Rcnlp 
ture  was  already  long  past  its  zenith  when  the 
art  of  painting  made  ite  fint  erode  experimmts 
towards  perspective.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by 
a  confusion  of  thought  that  the  masterpieces  of 
plain-song  melody  can  be  compared  (to  their  dia* 
advaat^pe)  with  the  crado  att»npt8  of  noditoval 

hjirmony.     Plain -sot:;?  is  archair  n:ily  in  the 
sense  in  which  Greek  sculpture  is  archaic  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  it  it  an*art-prodTraMshich  early  reached  . 
its  climax.    In  oonseqnanQS  its  appeal  is  to  a 
Jess  wide  publie  than  the  appeal  of  haranotiisod 
music,  just  as  the  appeal  of  sculpture  is  to  a 
leas  wide  pablic  than  the  appeal  of  painting.  . 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  treating  either 
the  masterpiece  of  Greek  sculpture  or  the 
masterpieoee  of  Latin  plain-iong  as  being  any- 
thing leas  than  unsurpaawd.    To  call  either, 
of  th  em  crude  or  barhstoOB  Tsveals  a  lack  of  j 
artistic  perception. 

The  relation  of  plain-song  to  measiired  nrasio. 
may  again  be  expressed  by  another  ]>arallel,  for 
plain-song  is  analogous  to  prose,  while  measured 
mtuio,  with  its  definite  snbdivisions  ot  time,  is 
analogous  to  (>o^y,  with  its  definite  subdivi- 
sions of  metrr.  The  frepdom  of  rhvthnt  which 
belongs  to  pUm-song  is  a  freedom  desirable  in 
itself.  It  was  a  saerifioe  of  fkvedom  when 
Harmonised  Music  found  itself  forced  to  be<;ome 
also  Measured  Music,  because  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  performance  of  music  in  harmony 
withdut  strict  time.  The  sacrifice  of  liberty 
vTRn  wrll  TTorth  making  thrn.  in  view  of  what 
was  to  be  won ;  but  now  a  reversal  ia  taking 
place,  aad  tiM  tendency  of  the  present  evohitien 
of  the  musical  art  is  to  work  back  again  out  of 
the  bondage  of  strict  time  towards  the  recovery  v 
of  rhythmical  freedom.  In  the  future  it  may 
well  be  that  oven  hannoniaed  mndo  may  become 
for  rprtnin  purposes  independent  of  ^trif-t  time,  ^ 
and  therefore  a  new  form  of  plain -song.  " 
'  Meanwlnls  it  b  dear  'tbat»  while  meaanred 
music  can  be  ioitably  adapted  to  a  metrical 
text,  plain-song  must  always  be  more  readily  . 
suited  to  a  proee  text.  The  ecclesiastical  plaiu- 
song,  therefore,  finds  its  justification  in  thia, 
cvrTi  if  in  nothing  else,  since  all  the  early 
texts  to  which  plain-song  is  set  (apart  from  the 
h3nnn8)  are  proee  texts.  And  it  iSnds  its 
counterpart  again  in  later  days  in  recitative, 
eithfr  of  th^  simpler  kind,  as  used  in  classical 
Italian  opera,  or  of  the  later  declamatory  kiud, 
aa  used  in  the  modem  German  opera. 

Plain  son and  MeASiired  Music  ni.iv  apnir  be 
contrasted  with  re^rd  to  tonal>ly>  The  Modal 
system  which  nnderlies  eadeiiaetical  plsin*iotig 
has  already  b^n  desaibsdin  the  article  Modkh 
nvfd  tbf»  coTitrfjst  br>twe«'n  meftsured  nn!«ie  in  the 
modern  scales  aud  plain -song  wntteu  m  the 
andent  nodes  haa  been  made  clesr  tberei. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  plain-song 
of  the  Eastern  Church  must  be  left  out  of 
account,  and  attention  moat  bo  oxdiiaivdj 
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direoted  to  the  Latin  plain-song  or  the  Ongoriail 
BMniio^  which  has  already  beeu  deMrilMd  ■Dm- 

marily  under  that  heading.  It  ia  necessary, 
however,  here  to  go  more  fully  into  the  nature 
and  Qonditioik  ai  tiie  two  eoUeotiolM  of  miisie 

N which  make  up  the  Gregorian  collection.  We 
fnrn  first  of  all  to  the  collection  of  music  for 
till-  MiiAH  comprised  iu  a  medieval  or  modern 
Ckv^ual.  The  chief  ancient  pieces  are  the 
vunable  items  '.vhich  aro  inserted  into  the  fixer! 
etruuture  of  the  seryioe  on  any  given  occik>iuu 
at  fotrr  qieeial  pohiti— tiie  In^t  tit  AmipKoiu:^ 
rn  iutroitum  at  the  beginnin(|f  of  the  «ervice  ; 
til-'  'rrailuacl,  with  AlMuia  or  Tract  which 
pr«.  t  <le  the  Go:}jiel  ;  the  Otfertor^  which  accom- 
janif*  tiio  prepftn^fcioii  of  the  obUOloiii ;  cod 
tl)  ■  >ramunioi:  nr  .1  is'-'vhma  ad  eommnnioivm 
which  Mcomjpanies  the  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
mf  nt.  Than  aia  thoa  aix  aorta  of  oompoaitioa, 
and  the  mnaio  written  for  them  belonga  aiiMat 
«»)fc!nJ4'.vely  to  the  6th  and  6th  oentnriee.  In 
the  jwirallel  collection  of  music  for  the  Divine 
Hervice,  ambodlad  in  tiia  Antipiional,  wi  find 
Ifss  Ur-ioty.  Tho  two  forms  to  bo  considered 
are,  (ft  the  Responds  which  belong  to  the  leasona 
read  Uniring  tha  aarvioa  and  forma  a  nranoal 
infc rllve  betwoM  them»  and  (2)  the  Antiphona 
whi^^Ti  \>rm  an  integral  part  of  tho  Psalrnody. 
Thu  iiyeaw  stand  to  a  oavtain  extent  apart,  and 
moft  be  traalad  aaparalaly. 

P  same  musical  principles  underlie  both 
these  collections.  The  root-forms  of  psalmody 
an^deacribad  alaewhere  under  Aktipron,  Psal- 
Mom-,^dBBapoN80BiALFBALMODT;  while  the 
••ic^  ur  form  of  mnmo  consisting  of  inflected 
m.  uotsae,  which  has  provided  such  forms  as 
varsiclsB  and  reaponaea,  tha  eihaata  Itar  ttie 
Le»*Lka&,  f^pistle,  Goapal,«to.,liaibaaadMnribad 
uodor  Ihlflexion. 

These  simple  recitatives  are  the  earliest  and 
!nost  fundamental  part  of  plain-song  ;  they  go 
back,  for  \he  most  jwirt,  tn  the  stage  at  whirh 
thtjru  is  a  clearly  defined  Dominant  which  figures 
.  as  the  reciting  note,  Imt  no  elearly  d^nad 
Final.    The  most  familiar  example  of  this  class 
)   Li  the  music  of  the  Preface  in  the  Eucharist 
(m«  i*i!Kf,ACB)  ;  another  is  the  tone  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  tha  aama  aanrioa.   Tiiia  elaae 
of  r.'citaLive  stands  midway  ^ft 
iuu«ct<xl  monoU^e  of  the  responses  or  the 
1'v.t.onai-y  ton^*  <*  I'one  side,  and  on  tha  oIIiot 
fieiM  of  }>.    I  song  that  may  be  dolinitely 
caiie  J  ii  '-  producica  or  compositions. 

W.'        next  (o  investigate  the  methods  and 
i>har  i<     istics  o^^plain-song  composition  in  the 
■   is-i'-'il  ;:ariod  of  tho  5th  and  fith  crTitnrii's, 
i.x  wUug  with  the  Gradual,  rather  than  with 
Anti  ihonal,  as  being  tha  nora^ardadjr  and 
f>  -  hj  'I  w  I  classical  collection  of  the  two.  This* 
great  St*'    house  of  plain-song  shows  many  sign% 
of  iir»:f<.[  ijity  and  order;  over  against; the 
'  V^tl'^i ' '  -'lection  of  Ambroiian  music  it  exhiSita 
oiiaTaotar  of  a  waU*aMnagid  and  fsrttl* 


aalata  aa  oontrartad  with  tha  ahipalaea  Inznriaaea 

of  primitive  forest    Ita  litoigieal  ofdnrlnni 

is  shown  by  such  things  as  the  sequence  of 
psalms  used  for  the  Uommumous  in  Lent,  or 
ftr  tha  Intraiti,  Ondnala,  ate.  in  tha  aunnar 

season — pointa  which  do  not  call  for  diacaasion 
here.  But  its  musical  orderliness  calls  for 
soma  (hrther  expodtton.  A  significant  instance 
of  methodical  arrangement  that  has  so  far  escaped 
nr^tice,  is  connected  with  tho  Gr&duals  of  \kn 
Third  and  Foorth  Modes.  These,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  oonHnad  to  the  period  of  psni^' 
tence  between  Se]>tuagesima  and  Easter.  The 
fact  is  worth  noting,  for  it  not  only  shows 
arrangement  of  a  careful  sort,  but  it  also  reveals 
something  of  the  aesthetic  isnan  nf  thn  mnainiiat 
nf  the  day,  ina-^mnrh  m  they  sp^m  to  have  OOA* 
nected  this  tonality  with  a  penitential  spin^ 
Tha  one  exception  ia  alao  Inttiaating.  The 
gradual  BerudidU  of  Michaelmas  is  to  a  large 
extent  modelled  on  the  pradual  Erxp€  mr  of 
Pa^ion  Sunday.  Now  this  lestirai  belongs  to 
the  6th,  if  not  to  the  5th,  century ;  tha  holy 

day,  and  prrhapn  even  the  m&ss  itsolf,  came 
originally  from  a  church  dedication.  It  is  prob- 
abfi  that»  in  aattUng  tiia  moaio  of  tho  gndnal, 
snoh  an  anaption  was  not  made  until  tka 
reason  of  th*>  mle  and  ]>erhaj»9  its  very  existence 
had  gone  out  of  memory  i  and  if  this  be  so, 
then  tills  rale  of  aadgning  Hm  third  and  fburtl^ 
mode  graduals  to  the  penitential  season  carries 
us  back  to  very  early  days,  and  shows  sys- 
tematic arrangement  being  made  Mrly  in  the 
6tii  oentory. 

l^ile  such  matters  as  these  point  to  order- 
liness, it  must  be  rememberad  that  the  classical 
Or^orian  ooUaetion  ia  fhr  ftom  being  homo- 
g»  !!►  1113  incharacter.  It  is  a  stratifiwl collection r 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate,  at  any  rate 
roughly,  the  various  strata.  The  instance  jnst  ' 
cited  suggests  the  high  antiqni^  of  the  series 
of  i^aduals  ;  and  on  other  grounds,  to^  it  is 
probable  that  just  as  the  gradual,  in  ^ome 
mniioal  form,  repraaenti  tha  oldeat  fbrm  of 
])salmody  at  the  mass,  so  the  existing  gradnali 
in  their  present  form  are  the  most  ancient  of 
the  extant  chants  of  thai  service.  The  Trao^ — 
tlio  one  instance  of  *  Direct  Psalmody '  here — 
should  pmhnhly  he  pnt  next  in  rhrnnoloirical 
order  and  before  all  the  existing  masermoaic  of 
tha  antiphonal  aort  Among  the  anttpbaai 
those  of  the  Offertory  are  probably  to  be  aasii^Md 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Introits  and  Cc*ni- 
m  unions.  Last  in  order  of  time  in  thtf^  true 
Gregoriaa  oolleetion  oome  the  alleluias,  wlkidi 
are  so  novel  to  thn  cnl'ertion,  that  thfir  positT-tn 
there  is  a  muoh  leas  stable  one  than  tliAt  of 
thanat 

It  is  important  to  inquire  how  far  thin  body 
of  classical  plain-sonp  is  uniform  in  its  tonality, 
%nd  presupposes  the  later  modal  theory.  Tha 
anawaraaama  ta  ba  t&at  fha  aatnal  amne  of  tiM 
oollaolipB  ia  Bot  ftvflUv  laduivad  IWm  dia  alfkfe* 
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mode  theory  that  preyailed,  with  alight  modi- 
fications, through  the  m<*f!inrval  period,  than 
theory  aad  practice  in  music  are  wont  to  be. 
No  doabt  Ihflra  are  oertalii  featnm  not  eaaily 
reconcilable,  and  tiiieee  have  to  be  accounted 
for.  Thos*  who  have  mipjwsed  that  the  eight* 
mode  theory  was  a  iat«  hyiiaiituie  importution 
of  the  7th  or  Stli  oentaiy,  htm  ako  toppotedl 
that  there  followed  upon  thn  new  importa- 
tion »  lar-reaohing  U»naformation-proGeia  by 
whieh  fho  oU  mnaio  wm  adapted  to  the  new 
theory ;  after  wMoh  pcooeas  thero  remained  some 
few  irreconcilable  items  auch  as  these.  But 
there  are  no  aigusof  such  a  wholesale  trana- 
formatkm  Tidble.  (3hiediMB«paiieIaa,aatheyat 
present  f^xist,  are  to  a  largo  extent  merely  due 
to  the  oorruption  or  the  ignorant  reriaion  of 
tiie  moMcaltext.^  Apart  from  thia,  some  licenses 
may  be  detected  ,'^hich  apparently  the  composers 
allowed  themselves,  though  contrary  to  the  strict 
the<»y.  For  example,  they  seem  to  have  used 
the  b  for  the  low  B  aa  wall  aa  for  the  high  A, 
although  the  strict  theory  knew  of  no  such 
modificatioiu  Thia  habit  ia  best  ahowu  by  a 
group  of  Offertories  of  the  second  mode,  though 
the  same  phenomenon  is  risible  alao  elaewhere. 
Tiie  'iiscrepancy  was  fjot  a  glaring  one,  for  by 
tran4p(Ming  the  melody  a  Hfth  higher  it  was 
May  to  avoid  aetaally  writingthe  low  Bb.  Sneh 
transposition,  therefore,  in  some  cases  hides  the 
fact  ;  though  in  othera  the  same  Olfertory  may 
be  found  iu  one  MS.  transposed  and  m  another 
kept  at  ita  normal  pitch,  and  with  the  Bt> 
changed  to  P>;.  (So.'  for  example  thr  O.  Mcdi- 
iaboroi  tbe  Wednesday  m  Whitsun-week,  which 
the  8arum  Qradnal  givee  vntranapcaed,  uid 
tiiarefore  ynt}y  Bg,  while  the  SoIea&H*  Gndual 
has  an  F,  in  the  transposed  jMjsition,  equivalent 
to  the  Bt?  in  the  normal  position.)  There  are 
n  good  many  inataooea  of  tiUa  pofait  to  be  fenndf 
which  "hmv  that  the  divrrgriiL  f  is  not  a  mere 
Oaanal  mistake.  In  other  cases,  too,  besides 
fheee,  the  power  of  transposing,  which  existed 
eltlier  independentij  of  the  6^  or  through  it, 
^Vlas  ntilincd  so  as  to  allow  the  introducti  ti  f 
isertain  notes  which  were  not  strictly  speaking 
oonntenanoed  by  the  theory,  bnt  iavolTed  the 
use  of  chromatic  eflTocts.  Thus  a  sixth -mode 
melody,  which  in  its  natural  position  used  the 
db  uniformly  and  not  the  bi,  was  transposed 
a  lillh  higher,  so  that  by  me  of  the  b\f  in  the 
new  position  the  leading  note  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  effect  be  obtained  of  an  £bt  which  is, 
properly  apeaking,  alien  to  the  niode.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  508.)  Similarly  by  transposition  the 
effect  of  au  Fg  could  bo  obtaine/TT  Want  of 
apace  precludes  tlic  full  discusaiou  of  these 
points  with  instances,  and  only  the  bare  atata- 

nant  of  the  facta  can  he  marJc  horp. 

When  theee  exceptions  have  been  mentioned 
/  nadaUowadfor,  there  remaina  the  genonl  troth 
r^ihat  the  bulk  of  the  mudo  of  the  classical 
I  9^iigoiian  collection  oonforaia  to  tha  aadiwral 
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modal  theory  fa  Ita  main  fitatorea^  In  some 

!?nnaller  point,"?,  silch  aa  the  range  of  thp  moiir^, 
or  the  notes  on  which  a  melody  could  begin, 
the  later  mediaval  theoriata,  after  the  9th  oan* 
tnry,  made  certain  pedantic  rolea  whieh  were  at 
variance  with  thepracticeof  previous  genera  tiona, 
and  even  of  their  own  ;  but  these  were  of  small 
importance.  It  ia  {»t»bably  trne  to  eay  tiiat 
the  theory  that  lies  behind  the  classical  plain- 
aong  is  substantially  that  which  survived  asa 
tradition  down  to  the  time  of  the  mnaieal  revyrajT^ 
of  Charlemagne'a  day,  and  not  true  to  aay  ihat  ' 
a  new  Greek  theory  was  introduced  then. 

from  thia  consideration  of  theory  we  turn  to 
oonaldar  the  art  of  mnalQal  eomjMaition  in  the 
stricter  sense.    What  were  the  principles  on 
which  such  music  was  written!    Inhere  is  a 
radical  differanoe  in  this  respect  between  the 
responsorial  and  the  antiphonal  music  Aa 
these  twn  were  confrnntpd  with  one  another  in 
the  primitive  era  we  can  dimly  discern  a  oertam 
aaumnt  of  aooommodation  taking  place  between , 
them.  The  responsorial  clung  to  its  strong  sense  > 
of  Dominant,  but  acquired  a  new  deflnitene^s  as  i 
to  Final.  This  was  easily  done,  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  method  of  respooaocialooropositioii 
made  it  ea-<?v  to  mfxHfy.  if  necessaiy,  the  close 
of  a  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antiphonal  , 
mitslo,  that  had  originally  very  little  sense  of . 
dominant,  adopted  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  ' 
The  difference  between  the  Ambroeian  and  the" 
Gregorian  psalln-tones  shows  the  effect  of  the  i 
change.    In  the  former  a  variety  of  notes  may 
be  t  mj  loyo  ]  in  each  mode  for  the  reciting  i.ote, 
while  in  the  latter  the  reciting  note  is  regularly 
the  Dominant  of  tiie  node.   (See  ^Autoinr.) 
But  even  after  tliis  mutual  V>rrowing,  the  two 
methods  of  psalmody  remained  vt^ry  distinct  in 
their  procedure,  though  to  a  certain  extent  they 
were  boond  to  more  along  the  same  Unea.  % 

The  fnndament.ll  lines  of  all  plain-song  com- 
position were  determined  by  the  cir  umstanc^. , 
The  paralleliam  of  Hebrew  poetry  made  w 
neceaeary  that  the  mtUio  which  waa  set  to  it. 
should^  Jtt^firy  in  f?rm     Tlie  Cumu,  or  law 
of  rbythm^^t  ruled  LAtin  prose,  madftid^^nito 
moulds  for  the  mnaieal  oadenoaa.   Hie  pento*v 
sylfabir  character  of  the  great  catfonoes  is  shown 
in  the  article  Rksponsorial  Psalmody,  and  the 
shorter  cadences  of  four,  three,  and  two  accents 
were  similarly  determined.  Thus  thou^  piain-  •* 
song  ia  not  formal  in  the  9a^f  that  mensnred 
muaic  is  formal,  with  itiT  hilT«i  so  Qiany  beats 
and  ita  rhytiun  of  ao  man|  bars./yet  it  baa  n- 
very  definite  form  of  its  ^|rii  ;  »nd,  however 
much  bad  execution  and  wan^of  understanding 
may  have  obscured  this  in  time  past,  and 
brought  plain-song  into  nndeeerved  bad  odoor 
with  mnsirians,  th<^  recovery  of  the  true  plain* 
song  and  the  study  of  ita  principles  and  methoda 
are  bonlid  to  bring  It  bacic  to  iJialr  noUei^  not  • 
merely  as  an  antiquarian  stadj,  bat  aa  |hi^  ■ 
and  effKtive  artiatio  mnaio*  ' 
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Add  to  the  two  principles  mentiimadi— >the 
binnry  form  and  the  rhythmical  cadences — the 
•  phnoiple  of  elaboration  by  vocal  adornments, 
'  and  jon  have  th«  three  root-ideM  thet  are 
I  oommon  to  plain-song  'form.*  Thisnse  of  melodic 
'    enrichment, whereelahoration  was  required,  arose 
also  out  of  the  necessities  ol  the  case  ;  for  there 
was  aa  ]Fet  no  faculty  of  harmooie  onrieliBiant 
aviilnblr,  and  richnrss  was  necessarily  to  he 
gaiued  onlj  by  melodic  elaboration.  When  this 
la  raaliaed,  the  tang  mdimiuita,  .wUiih,  ute  ill- 
ozecuted,  are  so  intolerable  in  pwatiae  end  so 
unjustifiable  in  theory,  become,  when  properly 
sung,  both  artisticaUy  defensible  and  aestheti- 
oally  lavfahing. 

The  8{>ecial  methods  of  the  rci'ponsorial  Tmisic 
are  exempiilied  in  the  graduals.  These  are  very 
unevenly  divided  among  the  modes,  they  show 
lev  sense  than  the  rest  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween plagal  and  nnthentic.  While  fifty  or  so 
belong  to  the  tiith  and  sixth  modes  (the  old 
mhu),  and  some  forty  to  the  flnt  and  aeeond 
(the  old  Prrtfiui),  the  third  and  fourth  (the  old 
Df  uterus)  claim  only  a  dozen,  properly  speaking, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  (the  old  Tetntrdm) 
only  one  or  two  more  than  tbat  number.  Tli>- 
methofl  of  oomposition  is  a  r!fvrlopmf>nt  c  f  in- 
flected monotone.  (See  Hksponsokial  Tsalm- 
ODT.)  Many  of  the  oadenoea  an  common  to 
many  of  the  graduals  of  the  same  mode,  but  they 
are  not  as  a  rule  shared  with  those  belonging  to 
other  modes.  Thus  each  mode  has  its  charac 
teristic  figures, — oertyn  cadences  whldh  are  used 
in  closing (thcif^  mriypossibly  hrivo  hocn  modified 
when  it  was  desired  to  make  mure  exfAicit  the 
Flnal)^  and  othen  nafid  in  tiie  body  of  tikorespond 
or  verse.  Some  of  these  are  oombinable  with 
one  another,  and  thus  hy  a  skilful  use  of  these 
figures  the  plain-song  composer  gets  his  eifeuts 
of  melodio  riduieaa  aad  beauty  just  aa  the 
master  of  harmony  prtR  his  Vy  the  collocation, 
oombination,  and  sequence  g(  familiar  chords. 
^  It  is  one  of  the  diief  meriti  of  the  new  veforms 
inatituted  by  the  Benedictines,  and  now  pushed 
forward  with  approval  by  the  present  Pope, 
that  this  musio  is  being  recovered  from  the 
diaoa  into  whidi  tiie  offlotal  muaiooeditiona 
current  since  tlie  16th  century  had  plunged  it; 
and  once  again  the  artistic  method  of  the  com- 
positions ia  being  revealed  and  vindicated.  A 
apeeimen  gradual  of  the  Tritus  tonality,  with 
some  comments,  exemplify  this  method  of 
oomposition  (it  ^i^Xlist^  of  three  sections)  : — 


1: 


This  opening  is  found  in  half>a>down  other 
eases  ;  the  closing  mtlixma  is  also  occasionally 
used  in  tlie  body  of  the  composition  as  well. 
The  n«^xt  section  stands  alone,  and  ia  notepad* 
ally  distinctive,  but  it  ia  made  np of  aanunon 


/ijMijMses  1 


■aa  a 


The  gradual  then  enda  with  s  dianetoriatie 

close,  which,  in  combination  with  various  other 
figures,  is  the  most  popular  <d  all  the  final 
cadenoee  in  tlus  tonality :  — 


•  mm  • 

There  ia  even  mora  naa  of  oommon  material 

in  the  four  sections  which  make  up  the 
verse.  Its  opening  section  is  oommon  to 
seven  gradual  verses,  while  an  eighth  has  the 
same  music  but  not  as  its  opening  section.  Its 
second  section  is  also  in  whole  or  in  part  shared 
by  many  of  this  group,  a  tiurd  section  is 
psooiiar  to  Anima  mea,  and  not  found  ela^ 
Vthere,  while  the  final  section  brings  in  once 
more  the  closing  cadence  with  which  thegradnai 
haa  been  seen  to  end. 

Even  from  this  single  anmpK  mmI  ftmn  tlM 

spri  iinen  ptvcniinder  RespoKsORIAI  P>  ai  v'^pv, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  primitive 
monotone  snrrivea,  though  daborata  oadeneen 
have  been  grafted  on  to  it,  and  even  the  mono 
tone  itself  has  become  highly  ornamented.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  Uebtew 
cadences  which  form,  with  their  monotoiie,  the 
staple  bulk  of  the  Jewish  ecclc'-ijastical  chant. 
Like  the  Hebrew  writing  they  are  to  be  read 
^om  rif^t  to  left. 
The  Qtaat  Tdiahn  (wtitlau  thna  P):-> 


The  Small  I'azer  (written  thuii  |J)  : — 


1 


Tlia  Zaika  ia  of  a  minor  oiMiMtor  (wiiita 

thus  CO  )  : — 


The  Shalsheleth  is  more  elaborate  still  (written 
fhim():_  f 


Tliese  forms,  given  hy  S.  Miinster  in  his  Insh'/u- 
tionaHebraieae  of  1 624,  are  of  no  great  antiquity 
as  it  seems,  nor  do  they  compare  in  interest  with 
the  Ctregorian  melismata ;  bat  they  exemplify 
tlie  same  method  of  oompoeition,  which  ia  indeed 
almost  universal  in  early  ohant-music' 

It  wOl  be  well  to  gi?«  here,  fat  purposea  of 
comparison,  a  few  specimens  of  the  cadences  aa 
used  in  the  Responds  of  the  Office,  which  are 
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built  np  on  the  same  lines.  A  good  Set 'of 
•xampleat  may  be  drawu  from  a  group  of 
Rvpaffli  of  th«  tfi^tk  mode,  vmd  in  Bolj 
Week^'In  MoQta  01iv»ti'  and  othm  tkin 

to  it. 

Thus  we  hare   ibis  used  as  a  common 


.   .  Ml 


and  in  maaj  man 
ehaneleriitio : — 


Thia,  agdn,  U 


Sometimes  a  phrase  is  used  with  great  skill 
iadsfferant  positioiis,  thn,  on  th«  Final  and  ob 


etc. 


IM,  TIM  ta  •  •  SM  cRiri  -  •  ■  •  ■  -  tto  1 
•  •1m-  •  'toj 


•ad  ilia  Hka  plinaa  la  aln  naad  ao  aa  to  and  on 
yet  another  dagraa  of  tho  moda,  with  •  minor 
afiect  thus : — 


la  •   •  •   •  U 

Thns  th.nnphnnt  the  Trholf  ranpe  of  respon- 
sohal  oompositions  the  same  principles  prevaiL 
I      Tfaa  tnu)ta»  fhoni^  tiiaf  diffar  from  tiia 
'    graduals  in  their  method  of  performance,  do  not 
ditfor  from  them  in  their  style  of  composition. 
TLey  u«ed  uot,  therefore,  be  sejjarately  treated 
bere.    (See  Tract.)    It  is  ditlfrent,  howerer, 
with  the  .intii-ln-ns.    These  an' purr  mel')dy 
^  without  any  suspicion  of  a  primitive  monotone 
lying  behind  tham.  ^uU^hons  in  fh^  aimplaat 
form  are  constructed  upon  certain  standard 
/  types  of  melody,  and  even  in  the  elaborate  shape 
;  in  whidi  they  figure  iu  the  nta^- music  they 
remain  trna  to  their  history.   In  the  Gregorian 
antiphnn  the  Doininant  fignren  ]-roniinently ,  but 
^  as  a  mere  dominant  and  not  as  a  reciting  note. 
Hia  Final  is  equally  prominant,  and  tha  eadanoea 
•ra  ao  ordered  as  to  produce  variety  and  feeling. 
RichneM  is  here,  too,  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ineiutmaia  ;  they  dilTer  in  the  different  modes, 
•ad  •oeoiding  to  tha  sort  of  atnnpOBition. 

Tlie  Offertories  are  the  richest  sort  of  chant, 
and  stand  on  slightly  different  gnrand  from  the 
antiphons  of  the  Introit  and  Cbmrnmioa.  ^leaa 
two  formed  a  pair,  they  agreed  aa  to  thairaatiiod 
of  pealmwly,  each  of  tlit  iii  bein^j  a.««»ociated  with 
•everal  verses  of  a  psalm  sung  to  a  tone,  until 
in  tha  oonrae  of  tha  10th<I2th  oentnries  tha 
Communion  lost  its  psalm.  Tlic  ofTertort  nn 
the  contrary  was  associated  with  one  or  more 
rarses  set  to  very  elaborate  chanta,  which  wan 


assigned  to  a  ?n]nist  as  if  they  had  been  respon- 
Borial  rather  than  antiphonal.  Similar '  differ • 
ences  prevail  in  tiia  mnaieal  taztora  of  Iha  two 
iiiawa.   It  ia  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  tha 

8an>«^  fi^'ures  used  in  introits  and  comnmnions 
belonging  to  the  same  tuuaiity  (authentic  and 
plagal),  halt  it  ia  not  ao  oommon  to  find  points  of 

contact  between  them  and  tlic  ofTiTtorips  of  that 
tonality.    W  hen  such  are  foimd  1 1 1  >  >  a  n  1 1  s  n  ally 

in  tha  eloaing  phrases,  aa  for  s  

example  in  tho  stock  closing  ^  ^ —  — B 
cadence  of  the  fourth  mode —         s   *    P»  n 
The  figures  and  phrases  found  in  tlie  anti- 
phona  ara  not  nnlika  aoma  of  tha  rimphir  mdi§' 

viola  of  responaorial  iiuisii',  th<iiit,di  rarely  the 
same.    Thus  we  hud  constantly  m  introits  and 
communions  of  the  first  mode  the  phrase — 
f  which  is  like  one  oilad 

'  above.    The  figurr  ii«ed 

also  a  third  higher,  so  as 


to  and  not  on  D  tha  Final,  hot  on  F — 

But  there  is  no  doubt  as 


to  the  marked  difference 
between    the  antiphonal 
and  the  responsorial  style.  " 

The  JHrhria  ditlers  in  character  from  the 
preceding.  It  ia  esaeutially  a  pneuma  or  jubUwi, 
diat  ia,  a  Umg  malody  sung  merely  to  •  vowal 
sound.  Having  thus  no  liturgical  text,  it  was 
not  speoially  appropriated  to  a  particular 
occasion.  i:i.veu  when  St.  Gregory  added  a 
paaIm*Twaa  to  tha  AlMma  it  fitainad  aoma 
of  its  fcaturr^  as  a  free-lance  ;  It  ^vas  ihf  most 
unstable  element  in  the  Gregorian  repertory,  and 
tiha  ona  opening  for  now  oompoaitiona  for  tha 
maaa<ohanti  that  remained  when  all  other  lines 
of  such  productivity  were  closed  up  in  the 
7th  century.  Unhampered  by  words,  the 
AlUUUa  dtvalopad  a  mnafoal  farm  of  ita  own. 
There  is  con.stant  re[>ftition  of  phrases,  so  that 
the  same  musical  idea  gains  emphasis  by  reitera- 
tion, and  also  constant  repetition  with  aili|(ht 
differences,  so  tliat  variety  and  contrast  is 
obtained  as  Wfll  reiteration.  The  Alleluia 
of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  opens  thus : — 


The  verse  '  Veni  domiue  follows,  and  in  tha 
middla  of  it  oomoa  thia  famg/iiMIt 


At  the  end  of  the  vrr-p  mmc"^  \  closing  f,'  '>  'r- 
which  is  not  in  this  case,  aa  is  oanal,  the  same 
aatbatof  tha^UMik 
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Hei^  abo  we  get  the  beginnisgs  of  mtiBio*! 
rhyme  dourly  established.  Signs  of  it  hafe 
appeared  in  the  early  compositions  occasional 

etpeeially  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  sto 
phrases  already  cited  ;  but  it  becomee  a  comm« 
procedure  in  the  AUdmas*  That  for  Ohiii 
mai  Bre  bflgitti  iti  fvm  thai  (SokniNii  not 

'.»]-^f.*i>L]^'>ir*,*.r> 

ClM  •  M-M  ai  ■  •  a«-l*-M  •  •  t«rlit-l-4«l-tM 


UitTm 


•t  Nf-DA-Mt  Mi-pw  Boa 


The  tendency  will  be  seen  further  developed 
when  we  come  to  Beqnenoes. 

The  same  features  which  have  been  described 
aa  regards  the  Mass-music  in  the  Gradual 
«ip«ftr  dM  {n  Uio  Ofltoe*iaiisn  of  tiio  Anti> 
liwnal.  TlMn^  too,  ia  to  be  found  the 
same  blendinf^  of  responsorial  and  antiphonal 
psalmody  ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  clear  line 
drawn  between  the  oImwcwI  plain -song  of  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  that  which  (in  the 
case  of  the  Oflke)  was  composed  subsequently, 
and  vMed  to  iai»  Qngotiitn  oolleotioit.  In 
■OBM  mpeoti  botli  intiphoiial  and  responiorial 
music  are  seen  in  a  aUMre  primitive  stage  in  the 
Antiphonal  than  in  tbo  Gradual.  The  psalm- 
nrane  hM  not  been  wiittoi  fcir  {mrpoeet  of  a 
choir,  and  therefore  it  has  not  ^>crn  clabornted 
as  it  has  in  connection  with  the  Maas.  There, 
it  is  only  in  a  few  oases  that  that  simple  music 
hM  mrvived,  as  for  example  for  one  or  two 
communion'!  'vhrre  the  old  simple  melody  has 
not  been  superseded.  Here  it  is  otbecwise. 
The  neponde  of  tho  OBoe,  nnUko  thoee  »t 
Mass,  keep  as  a  rule  to  their  stock  psalm -tone 
for  the  verse  ;  and,  though  they  indulge  in 
elaborate  melintuUat  the  structure  is  on  the  whole 
simpler  than  in  the  oaas  of  the  graduals. 

So  &r  as  antiphons  are  concerned,  they  exi?t 
in  their  primitive  form  in  the  Psalter  of  the 
Gffloe,  and  are  fonnd  in  a  rimple  aliape  through- 
out the  whole  of  it.  It  ia  qnite  exceptional  to 
find  in  the  Office  any  elaborate  form  of 
antiphon  at  all  comparable  to  the  introits  in 
complexity ;  though  there  is  some  gradation, 
and  the  antiphons  of  the  f<()Sj)el-canti(  lr<^  nrri 
more  tiorid  aa  a  rule  than  thoee  of  the  psalnia. 
It  ia  among  theae  astiphona  of  the  0»  that 
it  ia  poariUa  to  tsaea  out  the  way  in  whioh  a 
large  number  are  constructed  upon  tha  aaoia 
mujttcal  tberoe.    (See  Antiphok.) 

turn  now  ftom  the  Gr^onan  oolleotion 
of  classical  plain-song  to  the  music  which  lies 
outside  it.  The  hymn  melodies  are  not  subsc- 
quent  in  date,  but  they  are  different  in  eliaractcr, 
and  must  be  treated  separately.  The  rest  of 
the  music  is  subsequent  in  f!ntf>,  and  is  to  ho 
distinguished  on  that  ground  from  the  classical 


plain -song.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were 
the  primitive  melodies  to  which  the  hymns  were 
sungat  thmr  first  introduction  tochurch  worship. 
Bnt  it  is  clear  that  a  h]rnin  malody  has  always 
been  regarded  rather  as  a  jnece  of  fulk-musie 
than  as  an  artistic  composition  ;  and  in ,  this 
peat  it  diffeia  ftom  tiw  otdinsty  plain-asBg, . 
differs  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  ^e  setting  of 
cal  words,  an<i  tlvcrefore  takej  its  character 
the  metre.  It  is  necessarily,  Lherefort, 
closely  allied  to  measured  moaio  than  any 
er  brnnch  of  plain  so  Tig  ;  in  fact,  a  simple  , 
,bic  melody  aet  to  a  hymn  of  pronounced 
lOln  ia  bound  to  bseoiM  alnioat  inaaamad  ia  ^ 
ita  rhythm.  This  ia  leai  tha  «aaa  with  the  m«c» 
elaborate  hymn  melo<li«i ;  ba^  even  with  than 
there  remains  the  neceaaity  to  tit  the  music  to 
the  rsgohur  Nonmnt  aoeaota  of  tho  wotda  (see 
Hymn),  and  thisprodnrrpa  unifonnit^of  rhythm 
which  ia  not  found  in  plain-song  set  to  prose 
textSL  \  Hymn  melodies,  though  popolar  in 
origin,  ihow,  however,  clear  signs  of  artiatie 
straetanik  For  aiamphr,  in  tha  following  smIo^ 


<       .a   :  a ■ . a^ . .  a 
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there  is  considerable  skill  shown  in  develojiiTii* 
tlie  third  line  from  the  second,  and  making  its 
cloee  rhyme  with  its  central  climax. 

The  music  of  the  '  Ordinary  of  the  Mass '  (see 
<#RsooKLa2i  Muaic)  lies  for  the  moat  part  oat- 
Bide  tiia  tma  Qregorian  oollaetioB ;  ttili  ■iiiaii . 
being  essentially  oongregatiflnal  in  duumetar, 
was  originally  simple  and  unvarying.  There 
is  one  primitive  form  of  Kyrit^  one  primitive 
setting  of  the  Gned,  Stmdmt  and  Agmtut^  and 
probably  also  one  primitive  Gloria  in  Krrt  isis. 
These  settings  are  of  the  simplest  sort,  and 
should  be  daned  with  the  recitatives  dealt  with 
above  rather  than  with  the  Gregorian  oompoai- 
tious.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the  rlassiral 
})enod  that  freeh  settings  of  the  Ordinary  came 
into  common  naa.  They  were  for  the  meat  put 
local  in  character.  Some  were  on^'inally  com- 
posed for  the  particular  purpose,  aa,  for  example, 
the  Kyrie  rex  splendent  composed  by  St.  Dunatan 
while  waiting  to  celebrate.  Others  were  nothing 
but  adaptations  ;  take  for  pjcaraple  the  folUvwin 
Sanetui  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  antiphon 
0  Chritti  pidxu  of  St  Nieholaa  :— 
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etc 


From  the  9tli  or  10th  oentarjr  oowarda  these 
IMh  nelodiM  fbr  the  Or^inaiy  ww»  being 

composed  or  adapU-d.  Tlipy  have  not  by  any 
means  the  merit  of  the  clawiosl  compositions. 
Some  began  to  appraziiiiftte  to  the  modem 
tonalitj,  as  for  «iaiiip1o  »  EogUdi  Gloria  M 
txixlMs  which  op«M  thui^ 


C  '  3  ,  ,  a  fl  8: 


Oi»rl  -  »  la  n  o*!  -  ai*  I>«  •  a 
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which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  case  of  the 

AUduia,  but  we  find  also  the  first  symptoms 
of  key-relationship.  The  fondMiental  structure 
of  the  aequeiiee-iBelody  llwnim 


■ucture^ 
iJM*e7 

plira8| 


This  has  a  very  modem  ring,  and  still  more  so 
in  the  somewhat  degraded  form  in  which, it  has 
iMen  gfren  in  Che  new  Vatiom  OredtMl  f  and 

as  time  w.-nt  on  this  t«ndency  exhibited  iti^elf 
more  aud  more  folly  on  til  it  issued  in  such 
compositions  as  the  Mimi  de  AngeliB, 

A  development  of  a  IMhaort  bfOOI^t  about 
the  introdnction  of  tropes,  proses,  and  sequencea. 
The  influence  of  the  Byxantine  singers  who  came 
to  the  West  in  the  early  dayi  of  Fnnkisb 
Empire  has  probably  been  over-estimated.  No 
doubt  they  were  responsible  for  the  introduction 
to  the  Western  Church  of  certain  Greek  com- 
poeitions  mch  ae  the  Lauds  antlphoM  of  the 
octavo  of  the  Fpipbnnv.  Thi>re  was  tin  ^<>^t 
novelty  in  a  borrowing  suuii  this,  for  as  far 
baek  aa  Latin  fdaiq-eong  oaa  be  traced  tliera 
waa  going  on  a  contii^ual  infiltration  of  Greek 
romf>o';itioTis,  sometimes  api^aring  singly,  some- 
tinu's  lalcen  over  in  Mock,  as  for  example  in 
connection  with  Candlemas  and  other  festivals 
of  the  Rl»*ssed  Virpin.  It  is,  bnwpver,  probably 
to  these  Byzantine  singerk  that  we  mual  assign 
tbe  {n|m1iewUe1ipTodiioed*tropeiand  eeqnenoee. 
The  same  instinct  which  had  already  produced 
the  AlUluia-juhilus  induced  people  to  ^  a  step 
farther,  and  interpolate  similar  musical  phrases 
into  the  nldat  of  already  exieting  compoeitiotts, 

or  to  ap|:>en<l  thom  at  riul.    Tims,  the 

Alleluia  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
aet  of  JubUi ;  and  even  in  the  body  of  old- 
faabioned  responds  there  wore  inserted  long 

nulisninftr.  whirh  in  process  of  tine^  vrr^vo  made 
into  proses  (see  SE(^UXiiTlA).  Whan  tins  had 
come  about,  it  mw  not  anrpn^g  that  the  aame 

tendency  should  decorate  the  music  of  the 

Ord'T^'irv — the  Kyrie,  etc., — with  tropes. 

Tb.13  fresh  <levelopmen  t  luivrks  a  fm;ther  ad  vance 
111  the  devetopment  of  musical  form.    In  thesn 

mflirnm^a  v:f  ^vA  not  only  the  cxt'^n'^'on  of 

thoae  same  principles  of  repetition  aod  rhyme  i 


upo)M%4 

principle  of  repf  titirin,  for  normally  each  phras^ 
of  the  melody  was  repeated.  In  many  of  them 
tiie  eadeooM  araao  framed  as  to  suggest  a  tonic 
and  dominaat  relationship.^  This  is  remarkable. 
Hitherto  any  sugpe.stion  of  key  relationfthip  had 
been  that  of  tonic  and  subdominant,  and  had 
arisen  out  of  the  nee  of  the  tetraehord  qrnem- 
UH  n<  II  and  the  h'r'.  But  this  appearance  of 
tonic  and  dominant  relationship  is  new.  The 
longer  sequenoe-melodiee  give  it  in  very  clear 
form,  and  the  beguudngt  of  it,  at  any  rate,  are 
ob.servable  even  in  sncb  a  short  melndy  as  the 
following,  in  the  sections  marked  by  the  change 
of  elaf: — 

The  AMula  nekdy  SiuaeU  JEtomAiue,  eet  latw 
to  the  Prate  T^rvine  eoite  coNoEo. 

^  ^  N  ^  i '  I  ""^  ^  M    II  ,  a  ^ 
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^^^^^^ 
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The  tropee  and  other  developments  of  the 

sort,  W^aiisp  of  their  liturgical  ini]>ro]iriety, 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  arisen,  auT' 
TiTing  mainly  in  the  sequenoee,  whidi  beoamo 
practically  independent  compositions,  and  in 
the  farsed  Kyrips  ;  b\it  the  fresh  principles  of 
form  which  they  had  introduced  still  continued. 
The  new  ideaa  of  k^-nlationeliip  naturally 
formed  a  Icagne  with  the  folk  '.on tonality 
which  was  invading  mnsic ;  and  since  the 
ohnrob  ynm  alredly  provided  with  a  oolleetion 
of  liturgical  mueic,  which  satisfied  for  the  most'* 
part  its  traditional  needs,  on  the  lines  of  plain- 
song  composition,  further  musical  experiment, 
both  netodie  and  bamonlo,  wee  reetrieted  to 
new  eet'lesiastical  forms  snrli  ns  the  motet,  or 
was  even  diverted  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
seeular  ephera. 

After  the  1  Ith  century  plain-song  oompositioii'* 
went  on,  but  only  to  k  limited  extent.  At 
times  it  made  pathetic  attempts  to  keep  the  ^ 
old  flavour,  just  ae  in  later  oays  the  Italian 
curn[KJsers  tried  to  keep  up  the  poly])honio  style 
even  when  their  thoughts  ran  more  naturally 
in  the  operatic  style  ;  but  the  late  writers  of 
plain-song  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  in- 
fluenced bv  the  ni»\v  tf'Tidenciea  out  of  which 
modem  music  was  to  develop.    The  trae  art 
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of  plain-song  wm  loot,  the  bdst  days  of  plain* 
song  CO  tn position  w«re  over,  and  it  would  hwe 
been  well  for  plain-song  if  ihs  compositions  in 
a  rirn:raded  8^e  which  were  put  forth  in  its 
name,  and  obtained  an  unhealthy  popularity, 
liad  nsver  oome  into  szisttiiM.  Pwin-tong. 
like  everything  else,  must  be  judged  by  its 
classical  epoch  ;  and  the  decadent  compositions 
of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17  th  centuries  are  only 
worth  Btudy  »  mning  of  whst  pbiii'Miiig 
'  is  not. 

In  oonclusioD,  something  must  bo  said  about 
tihtt  preMi^atioii  of  the  pliln^song  tradition. 
The  music  in  the  early  days  was  all  preserved 
orally.  It  is  not  rH^&r  at  what  time  the 
melodies  were  written  down.  Long  before  that, 
they  were  probably  tanght  by  the  teacher  to 
hia  class  from  memory,  an  1  with  the  assistance 
of  gestures  which  indicated  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  melodise,  and  probably  alao  the  eztrat  of 
'  the  intervals.  Even  when  the  system  of  neum- 
notation  arose,  out  of  combination  of  the  acute 
and  grave  accents  (see  Notation),  the  practical 
eingiog  was  still  a  matter  of  oral  te«dition,  and 
thn  noted  books  were  probahly  few.  The  cbange 
which  introduced  a  staiT-notation  instead  of  the 
nenmatic  notation  made  it  possible  to  define 
the  intervals  acouratelj,  and,  in  thia  napeet 
at  any  rate,  to  be  more  secure  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tradition.  The  groaning  and 
phrasing  was  leae  well  lafbgniudod  by  tho 
Guidonian  notation ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  manuscripts  which  contain  the  staff 
notation  agree  in  the  main  as  regards  the  tradi- 
tion, though  they  are  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
shows  that  on  the  whole  the  tradition  has  been 
faithfully  preserved,  and  that  the  mediaeval 
book*  anbetantially  repreaent  the  primiti^ 
plain>song. 

.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  tradition 
suffered  more  at  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
invention  of  printing  than  it  ever  inilbred  in 
the  period  of  oral  tradition.  So  lon^  a-?  mann 
scripts  ooDtinued  there  was  uuitormity  and 
fid^fulneos ;  but  Unadvised  and  ignorant' 
reforms  were  attempted  in  the  16th  century 
which  led  up  to  the  Mediccan  editions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  These  editious 
were  fastened  upon  the  Ohurclit  and  became 
ofRoiiil,  thoiic'h  they  presented  a  most  un'ifsir 
able  and  corrupt  text  of  the  melodies.  Interest 
in  plain-eongi  bowevar,  and  knowledge  about  It 
were  so  slight  tiiatno  rebellion  took  place  against 
the  evil  tyranny  of  tho  Mediccan  editions  till 
the  19th  century.  From  1S48  there  dates  a 
new  intereet  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
tradition  Thf>  nr^.v  ?\ff>chlin  books  of  1848 
were  no  improvement,  but  they  were  followed 
bj  a  better  edition  iaaned  Jointly  by  the 
i£j»hbiBhopO  of  Betma  and  Cambrsi.  Good 
pioneer  work  was  also  done  by  the  Jesuit 
Lambillotte  in  France,  and  by  HermesdorfT  in 
Oannany ;  but  tlieae  attempbi  only  provoked 


suspicion.  Ofi^cial  sanction  was  again  given, 
and  in  a  much  more  definite  and  exclnsive  fonn, 
to  the  corrupt  Medicean  version  of  the meiodiea, 
and  from  1871  onwards  the  Ratisbon  wrrice- 
books  perpetuated  the  eviL  Following  on  the 
work  of  Lambillotte  and  Hermeodorir  oanw  ibo 
fuller  revival  of  real  plain-song  in  the  hands  of 
/the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
ued  by  Gu^ranger,  Pothier,  and  Mocqnerean. 
Their  work  haa  been  to  retnm  to  the  mana- 
3cript.H,  to  show  up  the  iinv-nrthinpsa  of  the 
modem  printed  editions  in  companiwu  with  the 
nnifotm  mannaoript  tiaditien,  and  to  eall  for 
the  official  adoption  of  a  better  set  of  service- 
books.  The  publications  i<»supd  at  Sole^mee 
h&vu  led  up  Lo  this  reauit.  lite  Gradual  and.« 
other  service-books  published  by  the  monks 
showed  their  superiority  anc^  their  greater 
conformity  to  the  true  tradition,  while  the 
eoientiftg  handling  of  the  questiona  at  iana 
mnt  oa  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  PaUo- 
graphic  Musicalf.  Thro-iph  this  patient  work 
and  ardent  enthusiasm  tixe  Vatican  icself  has 
been  eonquend.  Flain^aong  refonn  kaa  nmrived 

official  sanction,  and  a  new  set  of  books  is  being 
I  issued  irom  the  Vatican  preae  which  will  re- 
\prodnoe  more  finthfnlly  the  trna  Gregorian 
"dition  of  plain-song. 

In  England  tho  pluin-song  tradition  began 
early,  coming  straight  from  Rome  with  the 
'advent  of  St.  Augnatlno ;  and  the  ffaglidk 
, plain-song  tradition  has  always  been  a  particu- 
'larly  trustworthy  one.    When  the  Latin  services 
were  superseded  in  the  16th  century  it  was  only 
pcH»ibl6  to  pnaerye  very  little  uf  the  ancient 
plain-song.    It  was  retained  in  English 
litany  issued  by  Cranm^  in  1644  ;  and  six 
yearn  later,  in  1560,  one  year  after  tlie  iaane  of 
the  First  Prayer- Book,  JohnMerl^^cke  published 
his  famous  Booke  of  Common  Praier  yat-  d,  in 
which  plain-song  melodies,  printed   in  the 
equare- headed  Gregorian  character,  were  adapted 
'  to  the  Anglican  ofTioes  of  *  Mattins,'  '  Suen 
Soug,'  'The  Communion/  'The  Communion 
when  there  ia  a  Burial,'  ete.,  under  tiie  awioua 
reetriction  which  was  imposed  upon  him  (in 
rebellion  against  former  elaborateness),  namely, 
tliat  he  should  only  set  oflg  notg  jA^^ooe  ^yllabk. 
Through  these  pnblioationa  and^feSIl  Ue 
Crf^^nrinn  tones  survived  in  some  form  evea 
down  to  tho  18th  century,  but  the  bulk  of  th« 
plain-song  had  passed  away  out  of  the  Bngfish 
service.     The  revived  int  i-  ^l  in  plain  st-.r.g 
within  the  English  church  was  U^gun  hy  Mr. 
Dyce,  who  brought  out  hia  Book  of  Commam 
fiwfer  IMtd  in  1848.   Sinee  then  tltera  bava 
'T)een  many  aduptitinn'^  of  the  simpler  plaiu-sv>rg_ 
^of  the  responses  and  tones  to  the  English  serTic«. 
The  Hymnal  Noted  brought  back  the  hymn 
melodies  in  1851,  and  these  have  bo«s<wna 
in^^rf'asingly  popular.    The  more  genuine  and 
elaborate  plain-sung  compositions  have  not  had 
the  same  opportunity,  ud  haTa  not  obCniiMd 
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plain -song  itiiahrs  ar«  sung  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion serrice,  and  «Ten  Introito  also,  with 
the  Engliah  words  adaptsd  to  the  old  melodiee. 
In  aoam  of  tlie  modern  Anglican  Cominiiiiitieo 
plain -song  has  be«n  much  studied  and  is  very 
fuUj,  if  not  exclusively,  used  in  the  conununity 
Mrrieee.  The  Inter  peirt  of  thie  rerivsl  of  the 
plain-song  tradition  in  the  English  church  has 
to  a  large  extent  focussed  round  the  '  Plain-song 
and  Mediaeval  Mosio  Society/  and,  apart  from 
rival  Plain -aoDg  Fnlters,  its  publications  re- 
present the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  done. 

For  the  study  of  Plain -song  the  Benedictine 
PaUogrophU  is  indispensabli ;  the  most  ncent 
and  full  manual  is  that  of  Dr.  Wagner,  Ein- 
/iikrung  in  die  Greg.  Melodien  (Part  L,  General 
and  Liturgical ;  Part  II.,  on  Notation  ;  Part 
III.,  to  follow,  on  Theory.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  Part  I.  is  published  by  the  Plain-Song 
Society.  A  Grammar  <^  Plaiit'Song  has  been 
iMoed  by  the  Benedietiaet  of  Staobroblt.  Older 
books  are  Pothier,  Let  Melodies  OrAjorintnes, 
The  Elements  of  Plain -Song  (Plain -Song 
Soc.) ;  Kienle,  Chant  Grigorien.  Important 
■eientifa  points  are  treated  in  Oevaert's 
M^opie  AnU/jfu,  and  Jaoobtfebsl's  Chromatische 
AUeratadm.  w.  h.  r. 

PLAIN-SOVO  AFD  M  EDIJEYAL  MUSIC 
SOCIETY,  THR  In  November  1888  a 
meeting  was  held  by  Messrs.  Somera  Clarke, 
\V.  J.  Birkbeck,  H.  B.  Brigga,  Brown,  Notting- 
ham, Athelstan  Ril^,  and  B.  Lnard  Selbj,  at 
which  was  formed  the  above  Society,  for  anti- 
quarian porpoeee,  with  the  following  objects : — 
(1)  To  be  n  ontn  of  inlbnnatfon  in  EngUwd 
far  stodents  <rf  F]aia*fong  and  Medisval  Music, 
and  a  means  of  communication  between  them 
and  those  of  other  oountriee.  (2)  To  publish 
fiMsfaniles  of  important  M8S.,  translations  of 
foreign  works  on  the  subject,  adaptations  of 
the  plain-eong  to  the  English  use,  and  such 
otiHnr  works  as  may  be  desirable.  (3)  To  form 
a  catalogue  of  all  plain 'Song  and  measured 
music  in  England,  dating  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  (4)  To  form  a 
tiioroughly  proftoient  ehoir  of  limited  nvmbers, 
with  which  to  give  illustrations  of  Plain-song 
and  Mediieval  Music.  The  subscription  is 
£1  per  annum,  entitling  members  to  all  publi- 
cations gratis,  deigynien  and  organists  are 
eligible  for  election  as  associates,  at  a  sulwcrip- 
tion  of  28.  6<i.  per  annum,  entitling  them  to  the 
flannai  pablioations  at  a  rednoed  price.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Briggs  was  honorary  secretary  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  till  his  death  in  1901 , 
after  which  the  present  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Percy  &  Sankey,  was  appointed,  the  tresanier 
being  Mr.  E.  G.  P.  "NVyatt.  At  the  present  time 
(1906),  the  Socie^  is  under  the  prosidenoy  of 
lbs  Bsrl  of  Djmrt,  and  has  for  Tiee-praeldeiitB 
tilS  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  the  Abbot 
of  Famborough,  Vasooimt  Halifiuc,  8ir  Hidrmin 

VOL.  Ill 


B.  Baoui,  Bart,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mns.D.,  the 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  Staley,  and  Professor  H. 
£Uis  Wooldridge.  The  Council  consists  of  the 
ibUowing :— Ber.  Hsarloe  Bel),  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 

Esq.,  Kev.  A.  E.  Briggs,  R.  A.  Briggs,  Esq., 
Soniers  Clarke,  Esq.,  Wakeling  Dry,  Esq.,  Rev. 
W.  Howard  Frere,  Bev.  Dom  GaUrd,  O.S.B., 
Ber.  K,  R.  Grimes,  A.  Hqghes-Hughee,  Esq., 
J.  T.  Mi'  klf  thwaite,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  J.  Norris, 
Rev.  G.  U.  Palmer,  A.  H.  D.  Prendergast,  Esq., 
AthelsUn  Riley,  Esq.,  J.  Rnseell,  Esq.,  P.  E. 
Sankey,  Esq.,  Rev.  U.  Ui  ling  Smith,  Rev.  G.  R, 
Woodward,  and  E.  G.  P.  Wyatt.  Esq.  The 
publications  of  the  Society  fall  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  though  possibly  the  mora  nseftd 
of  the  two,  does  not  need  detailed  specification 
in  this  place.  It  consists  of  educational  works 
on  the  execution  of  plain-song,  and  adaptations 
to  the  Engliah  use.  The  other  branch  oonsirtn 
of  facsimiles  of  MSS.,  and  its  value  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view  is  very  great,  even 
if  some  of  the  translations  printed  £  the  oidsr 
issues  are  here  and  there  open  to  qneetion.  The 
volumes  already  published  are  as  follows  :— 

Tba  MiMlad  MoUUoe  at  tb»  nUdteAgw  <out  of  ^tt. 
eBEffaJLiiiptiiM^  mtwy 

OrmHiuil,  with  m  tntrodocUon.  etc. 

Tha  Harum  Ora<ln»l.  mn  Introduction  to  the  above. 

Antlphonala  IWiitlnirlenM,  a  fMslmtl*  of  aa  BiVfliah  ISth-CHi- 
tnry  AutlphoDcr.    fl  part*  alimdr  pvblUhad.  (1MM.I 
L  ""^'u^Sl^'*''  Hmamjr.  tnm  tto  lOth  to  Um  Utk  aMtury.  VoL 

{u<Mtrii«««ka  ma  MBtny  (Ms  te  aa«n  M«iMMi).  («SS  «t 

print". 

HiLllothent  Mniiico-I.ltunrlo.  »  'iMcrlptlvc  haixl  Itit  ol  the  Moil- 
mU  mkI  Latin  Utnrfleftl  MSU.  o<  th«  lUdtU*  A«m  nrwarvad  ia 
n^Udi IllwMlM.  V«I.L|«UUwS. 

PLANCH^!,  Jamks  Robinbon,  of  Fronch 
descent,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  27,  179o  ;  made 
Rouge  Croix  Pnrsoivent  of  Arms,  1864,  and 
Somerset  Herald,  1866  ;  died  in  London,  Maj 
30,  1 8S0.  Planch<''s  matiy  dramas  and  extrava- 
ganzas do  not  call  for  notice  in  these  pages  ;  but 
ho  reqnirao  mention  as  the  author  of  the  libMttos 
of 'M.tid  Marian,  or  the  Huntress  of  Harlingford, 
an  Historical  Opra,'  for  Bishop  (Covent  Garden, 
Dec.  8,  1822),  and  'Oberon,  or  The  Elf-King's 
Oath,  a  Romantic  and  Fairy  0{)era,'  for  Weber 
(Covent  Garden,  April  12,  1826).  He  was 
manager  of  the  musical  arrangements  at  Yaux- 
hall  Gardens  in  1826'27,  and  in  1888  he  wrote 
for  Messrs.  Chappell  a  libretto  founded  on  the 
Siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  III.,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  set  by  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn, 
howsTsr,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  and 
it  was  ultimately  transferred  to  Henry  Smart, 
by  whom  a  large  portion  was  compoe^.  The 
uui  1  espondencs  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Planch^  may  be  read  in  the  RecollectUmt  amd 
Hrfjrrfionit  of  the  latter  (1872,  i.  279-316).  O. 

PLANgON,  Pol  Henri,  born  June  12, 
1854,  at  Fnmaj,  Ardennea,  received  instmotkm 
in  singing  at  Paris  from  Dupre/,  and  later  from 
Sbriglia.  In  1877  he  made  his  debut  on  the 
stage  at  Lyons  as  St.  Bris,  and  dnring  a  two- 
years'  engagement  there  sang,  Dec.  1,  is 77,  u 
Joseph iaOMBod'a 'Cinq Mars';  Feb.  8, 1879, 
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u  K\i«!tache  on  the  production  of  Saint-StUins's 
*  Etionne  Marcel.'  On  Feb.  11,  1880,  he  made 
Ilit  dilmt  in  Paris  at  the  Th6&tre  de  la  Gaittf 
as  Colonna  in  Duprat's  '  IVtr-in^uc. '  Hp  next 
aang  with  great  suooeas  at  the  Lamoureux 
OoDMrti,  tad  on  Joim  35,  1888,  lint  appeared 
at  the  as  Mephiatophele^  a  part  in  which 
he  became  very  popular,  and  which  wan 
by  him  over  a  hundred  times  during  lus  ten 
ymn'  atigs||;eiiient  them.  HUi  p«te  included, 
April  2,  1884,  Pittacua  on  the  revival  of 
Gounod's  '  Sapho '  and  in  new  operas ;  Nov.  SO, 
1885.  Don  Gormaa  in  MaaMnetft  *Oid*;  Ifarch 
SI,  1890,  Francis  I.  in  Saint-Saens's  '  Asoanio,' 
etc  On  June  3,  1891,  he  made  his  d/but  at 
Go  vent  Garden  as  Mepbiatopheles,  with  groat 
HMoeM.  Wnm  Uwt  ttne  vatQ  1904  inolnmve, 
he  sang  every  season  at  Co  vent  Oanien.  and  in 
1892  for  a  few  nights  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ob- 
tained great  popularity  in  a  large  number  of 
parts  sung  in  four  different  languages,  notably 
as  both  the  King  and  the  Priest  in  '  Aida ' ; 
Capulet  and  the  Friar  in  *  Borneo ' ;  Oroveso, 
fhe  but  parts  of  Hoyerbaer  and  Wagner  (Land- 
grave,  Henry  the  Fowler,  Pogner),  etc  His 
new  parts  include,  June  20,  1894,  General 
Garrido  in  Massenet's  '  NaTarraise ' ;  July  11, 
1 898,  Ariofarne in  Mancinelli's  ' Ero  e  Leandro' ; 
May  30,  1901,  in  'KnpHsh  m  the  Friar  in  Stan- 
ford's 'Muoh  Ado  about  Nothing';  July  14, 
1802,  tiia  King  in  Bnnuing's  '  Prinoease  Osra ' ; 
July  6,  1904,  Phanuel  in  Massenet's  'Salome,' 
etc.  From  1893  until  1906,  M.  Plan9on  haa 
sung  every  winter  in  America,  where  he  ei^joys 
the  same  popolariiy  as  lia  lus  eqjojad  in 
Paris  and  London.  A.  0. 

PLANQUETTE,  Robert,  bom  in  Ptelsb 
July  31,  1848  ;  passed  rapidly  through  thaCon- 
aai  18101111,  and  first  appeared  as  a  composer  of 
sonps  And  chansonncttes  for  the  Cafc's-concerta. 
Encouraged  by  the  popularity  acconicd  to  the 
bold  fliytiim  and  alightly  vulgar  melody  of 
thpso  songs,  he  rose  to  operettas — '  Valet  de 
oour,'  'La  Serment  da  Hme.  Gr^goire,'  and 
'Pl^ad'aToine.'  Thadaddad  progreasavinoed 
by  thia  last  piece  was  confirmed  by  '  Les  Cloches 
de  CSorneville,*  a  three- act  oporotta,  produced 
with  immense  success  at  tlie  FoUes  Dramatiques 
on  April  19, 1877,  adapted  to  the  Engliah  atega 
by  Farnie  and  Reeoe,  and  brought  out  at  t!  -^ 
Folly  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  23,  1878,  with 
equally  extraordinary  good  fortune.  Planquette 
aflanroida oomposed  and  published  'Le Chevalier 
Gaston,'  one  act  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  8,  1879), 
and  'Lies  Voltigeurs  de  k  32me.,'  three  acts 
(Thtttrs  da  la  Banainanoa,  Jan.  7, 1880).  [His 
next  piece  was  '  T^a  Cantiniere,'  which  was 
followed  in  1882  by  'Kip  van  Winkle'  (also 
given  in  London  with  great  success^,  'Nell 
Gwynne'  in  1884,  and  'La  Cr^maillerie'  in 
and  •5'nrcf)tif'  in  IP**".  In  the  latter 
year  he  wrote,  espeoially  for  England,  '  The  Old 
Onaid'  (Uverpool  wd  London^  and  in  1889  | 


his  '  PaTil  Jones '  was  brought  out  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales' a  Theatre  in  London ;  and  his  la»t  works 
were  '  La  Cocarde  Trioolore'  (1892).  '  Le  Talis- 
man' (1892),  'Panurge'(189.'),  .ind  'Manrzelle 
Quat'  8ous'  (1897).  Ue  died  in  Fans,  Jan. 
28,  1903 J  G. 

PLANTADE,  Charles  Henri,  bom  at  Pon- 
toise,  Oct.  14,  1764  ;  was  admitted  at  eight  to 
the  school  of  the  king  s  '  Pages  de  la  musique,' 
where  he  learned  singing  and  the  ▼ioloooella 
On  leaving  this  he  stnciied  comjKJsition  with 
Uonor^  LiUigle  (born  at  Monaco,  1741,  died  at 
ViUianla  Bel,  1807),  a  popular  singing-master  ; 
the  pianoforte  with  HuUmandel  (bom  at  Stras- 
burg,  1751,  dir  l  in  London,  1823);  and  the 
harp,  then  a  fasiuonable  instmmant,  from  Petrini 
(born  in  1744,  died  in  Ma,  1818).  BnTing 
started  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the  harjj,  he 
published  a  number  of  romances,  and  nocturnes 
for  tfro  TOtoes,  the  mcceu  of  which  procured  him 
admission  to  the  stage,  for  at  that  tima  the  com- 
poser of  snch  simjilo  melodies  was  considfrpd 
perfectly  competent  to  write  an  opera,  between 
1781  and  1818  Flantada  pradnaad  n  donn  or 
80  dramatic  works,  three  of  which,  'Palma,  oa 
le  voyage  en  Greoe,'  two  acts  (1798),  '  Zo^,  on 
la  pauvre  petite'  (1800),  and  'Le  Man  de 
circonstance '  (1813),  one  act  each,  were  en- 
graved .  The  whole  of  this  fluent  bnt  insipid 
music  haa  disappeared.  His  numerous  sacred 
oompoaitiona  ara  alao  fingottan ;  <mt  of  nbant  a 
dozen  masses,  the  'Meese  de  Requi«n'  nkna 
way  published,  but  the  Conservatoire  has  the 
MS.  of  a  '  Tti  Deum '  (1807),  several  motets, 
and  fiva  nuuaes.    From  theaa  aoorcs  it  is  erident 

that  with  an  aVmndanro  of  easy-flowing  mel  ^  J  v, 
Plantade  had  neither  foroa  nor  originality.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  aa  a  teabhar,  waa  a 
polished  man  of  the  world,  and  a  witty  and 
brilliant  talker,  (,hii^n  Hortense,  who  >tad 
learned  singing  from  him,  procured  bis  appoint* 
ment  aa  Mattra  da  Ohapula  to  har  bnalMiid, 
and  also  as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1  7?0). 
He  gave  up  his  class  in  1807,  but  resumed  it 
in  1815:  was  diamissed  on  April  1,  1816, 
reinstated  Jan*  1,  181 S,  and  finaUy  retired  in 
1 828.  [He  was  officially  employed  in  tha 
Grand  Opera  in  1812.1  He  was  decorated  with 
fhe  Legion  of  Honour  Loois  XTIIL,  in  1814. 
ITis  best  pupil  was  Mmc.  Cinti-Damoreau.  Ha 
died  in  Paris,  Deo.  18,  1839,  leaving  two  son?, 
one  of  whom,  Charlss  Frak^ois, — born  ia 
Paris,  April  14,  1787,  died  Handi  28,  1870— 
cnmpof?rd  numerous  chansons  and  chauaonnettea^ 
some  of  whioh  have  been  popular.         o.  c. 

PLANTlfi,  Fran<^is,  bom  at  Orthaa  is  Om 
Basses  Pyren^,  March  2,  1839,  appeared  in 
Paris  at  a  very  early  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
playing  the  piano  with  much  success.  In  D«o. 
1849  he  entered  Marmontel'a  daia  at  the  Ooa* 
s^rvatniro,  and  in  the  foHowinp  ypsr  carrioti  off 
the  first  prize.  He  was  then  before  the  public 
agiln  at  m  perlbnnir,  far  aoma  Afae  yeaxa, 
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during  which  time  he  played  frequently  at  the 
chamber  concerts  given  by  Alanl  and  Franc- 
homme  ;  in  1853  he  returned  to  the  Conserva- 
toire to  study  harmony  under  Bazin.  Here  he 
obtained  a  second  prize  in  1855.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  a 
()arty  at  which  he  was  playing,  the  audience 
persisted  in  talking  to  an  extent  tliat  highly 
offended  Plante  ;  whereupon  he  retired  in  great 
wrath  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
compositions  of  all  schools,  and  counteracting 
the  evils  which  necessarily  accompany  such  a 
career  as  his  had  hitherto  been.  He  did  not 
reappear  in  Paris  until  1872,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  playing  on  behalf  of  various  charitable 
objects.  A  series  of  concerts  given  with  Alard 
and  Franchomme  established  his  ^KMition,  and 
thenceforth  he  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
French  pianists.  He  undertook  many  successful 
concert- tours  on  the  Continent,  and  appeared 
in  England  in  1878,  playing  Mendelssohn's 
second  PF,  concerto  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
of  May  1  in  that  year.  His  playing  was  character- 
ised by  repose,  maturity  of  style,  and  rare 
intelligence.  He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'honneur.  He  died  in  July  1898,  at  P^rigueux. 
(Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tis,  etc.)  m. 

PLAYFORD.  A  family  connected  with  the 
publication  of  English  music  from  1650  to 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  century. 

John  Playford,  the  elder,  acconling  to  the 
researches  into  his  pedigree  made  by  Miss  L.  M. 
Middleton  (Notes  and  Qiuries,  and  DicL  of  Nat. 
Biog.),  was  a  younger  son  of  Jolin  Playford  of 
Norwich,  and  was  bom  in  1628.  In  1648  his 
name  appears  as  bookseller  in  London,  and  in 
November  1650  he  published  his  first  musical 
work,  'The English  Dancing- Master, 'dated  1651. 
From  this  time  onward  his  publications  were 
entirely  musical.  They  included  Hilton's 
'Catch  that  catch  can,'  '  Select  Musicall  Ayres 
and  Dialogues,'  and  '  Musick's  Recreation  on 
the  Lyra  ViolL'  He  was  from  1653  clerk  to 
the  Temple  Church,  and  held  his  shop  in  a 
dwelling-house  connected  with  the  Temple  ('in 
the  Inner  Temple  near  the  Church  door ')  ;  as 
his  wife,  Hannah,  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies  at  Islington,  he  in  due  course 
removed  there,  still  keeping  on  his  place  of 
business  in  the  Temple.  His  house  at  Islington 
was  a  large  one  '  near  the  church,'  and  after  his 
wife's  death  in  1679  he  advertised  it  for  sale 
(see  Smith's  ProUstant  Magazine,  April  11,1681), 
removing  to  Arundel  Street  '  near  the  Thames 
side,  the  lower  end  and  over  against  the  George ' 
(some  references  give  this  as  '  over  against  the 
Blew  Ball ').  The  character  of  the  man  appears 
to  have  been  such  as  made  him  liked  and 
respected  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  well  earned  his 
general  epithet  '  Honest '  John  Playford.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  edition  of  Pepys'  Diary 


edited  by  Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  had  very 
friendly  relations  with  Playford,  the  latter 
frequently  giving  him  copies  of  his  publications. 
In  music-publishing  Playford  had  no  rival,  and 
the  list  of  his  publications  would  practically  be 
a  list  (with  the  exception  perhajw  of  less  than 
twenty  works)  of  all  the  music  issued  in  England 
during  the  time  covered  by  his  business  career. 
Playford  was  enough  of  a  musician  to  compose 
many  psalm  tunes  and  one  glee  which  became 
popular,  *  Comely  Swain,  why  sitt'st  thou  so ' ; 
and  to  write  a  handbook  on  the  theory  of 
music  which,  concise,  plain,  and  excellent,  might 
well  serve  for  a  model  to-day.  This  Introduc- 
tion to  the  SIcUl  of  Mustek  attained  nineteen  or 
twenty  editions,  and  was  the  standard  textbook 
on  the  subject  for  nearly  a  century  ;  the  first 
edition  is  dated  1654,  and  the  last  1730.  In 
1655  Playford  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
it,  which  long  passed  as  the  first.  See  the 
Sammelbiinde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Oes.  vi.  621.  It 
is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  containing 
the  principles  of  music,  with  directions  for 
singing  and  playing  the  viol ;  the  second  the 
art  of  composing  music  in  parts,  by  Dr.  Cam- 
pion, with  additions  by  Christopher  Simpson. 
The  book  acquired  great  popularity  ;  in  1730 
it  reached  its  nineteenth  edition,  independent 
of  at  least  six  intermediate  unnumbered 
editions.  There  are  variations  both  of  the 
text  and  musical  examples,  frequently  exten- 
sive and  important,  in  every  edition.  In  the 
tenth  edition,  1683,  Campion's  tract  waa 
replaced  by  '  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Descant,  or  composing  Music  in  parts,' 
without  author's  name,  which  in  subsequent 
editions  appeared  with  considerable  additions 
by  Henry  Purcell.  The  seventh  edition  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  other  matter,  'The 
Order  of  performing  the  Cathedral  Service,' 
which  was  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
the  later  editions.  Another  of  Playford's  im- 
portant works  was  the  '  Dancing -Master,'  a 
collection  of  airs  for  the  violin  used  for  country 
dances,  the  tunes  being  the  popular  ballad  and 
other  airs  of  the  period.  This  work  ran  through 
a  great  number  of  editions  from  1650  to  1728, 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  National 
English  melody.  'Courtly  Masquing  Ayres  of 
two  {^>arts'  (a  title-page  of  the  treble  part  is 
preserved  in  the  Bagford  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  5966)  appeared  in 
1662. 

Other  valuable  works  in  a  series  of  editions 
were  published  by  Playford,  books  of  catches, 
of  psalms,  and  songs.  Instruction -books  and 
'  lessons '  for  the  cithern,  viol,  and  flageolet  also 
followed  in  a  number  of  editions.  After  Play- 
ford's  death  many  of  these  were  continued  by 
his  son  Henry,  and  by  Wm.  Pearson  and  John 
Young,  who  ultimately  acquired  the  rights  of 
publication. 

In  the  early  times  of  his  business,  Playford 
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WB8  in  tnids  raUtloiu,  if  not  in  ptttnmhip,  witli 

others, — John  Benson,  1652  ;  Zach  Walkins,  in 
1664-65  ;  and  later  than  this  with  John  Carr, 
who  kept  a  rattsic-ahop  also  in  the  Temple,  a 
fnr  ateps  from  John  l^yfbid'a. 

Many  mistaken  statements  have  been  made 
leip^rding  Play  ford's  business.  For  instftnoe,  it 
it  mentioned  (Did.  N<aL  Biog.)  tint  ho  inwntod 
IIm  '  new  ty'd  note '  in  1658.  This  is  quite  an 
error.  The  tied  note  WM  not  introduced  before 
1690,  some  years  aftor  Playford's  death  (see 
ToLiLp.889; vol.iiLp.826).  HcitWbittno 
that  in  1672  he  began  engraving  on  ooppor. 

John  Playford,  senior,  was  neither  a  printer 
nor  an  engraver,  and  long  before  1672  he  had 
imniBd  mnsioal  works  printed  from  engraved 
copper  plates.  In  1667  Playford  republished 
Hilton's  '  Catch  that  catch  can,'  with  extensive 
additions  and  tiioMoond  titk  of  'Tho  Mnriod 
Companion,'  and  a  second  part  containing  '  Dia 
logaes,  Glees,  Ayres,  and  Ballads,  etc. ' ;  and  in 
1672  issued  another  edition,  with  ftirther 
tddltilHlt^  nnder  the  second  title  only.  Some 
oompositiona  by  Playford  hitnself  are  included 
in  this  work.  In  1671  he  edited  '  Psalms  and 
Hymns  in  solemn  mnsiok  of  fonr  puts  on  the 
Common  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre :  used 
in  Parish  Churches';  and  in  1677,  'The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  .  .  .  Tunes 
.  .  .  in  three  parts,'  which  passed  through 
twenty  editions.  In  1673  he  took  part  in 
the  Salmon  and  Lock  controversy,  by  ad- 
dressing n  letter  to  tho  Ibrraer,  *hy  way  of 
Confutation  of  his  Essay,  etc.,'  which  was 
printed  with  Look's  Preaenl  Practiee  of  Musiek 
Vindicated.  The  style  of  writing  in  this  letter 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  writings  of 
Salmon  and  Lo<-k.  In  place  of  abuse  we  have 
quir>t  .ir^tnnent  and  dear  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  <>f  the  aoosptsd  notation.  Towards 
the  year  1681  Playford,  feeling  tho  effects  of 
age  and  illness,  handed  over  his  business  to  his 
sun  Henry ;  and  there  is  a  farewell  to  the  public, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  '  Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,' 
1681.  All  attempts  to  settle  satisfartnrily 
the  date  of  John  Playford's  death  have  hitherto 
lUled.  The  likdiest  data  is  aboat  Norember 
1686  (Did.  Nat.  Biog.),  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
his  unsigned  will,  which,  dated  Nov.  5,  1686, 
was  not  proved  until  1694,  the  handwriting  being 
sworn  to,  on  the  issue  of  probate.  It  may  be 
8Upi>03ed  that  the  will  was  written  on  his  death- 
bed, and  that  from  feebleness  or  other  cause,  it 
nnuined  witiiont  signature.  Thmt  he  was  deed 
in  1687  is  proved  by  several  elegies  ;  one  by 
Nalmra  Tate,  set  to  music  by  Henry  Purcell, 
yraa  issued  in  folio  in  this  year.  Dr.  Cummings 
suggests  (Id/iS  of  PwreMt  pu  46)  that  this  relates 
to  John  Playford  the  younger,  but  he  has  ovcr- 
'looked  the  fact  that  an  elegy  '  on  the  death  of 
Hr.  John  Playlbrd,  author  of  these,  and  sersral 
other  works'  appears  in  the  1687  and  later 
aditiona  of  Plajford's  Imtndmetwik  to  the  Skill 


Mtuidk,  a  wtA  faMmtsslably  by  Uia  sUar  Jobs 

PlayfonL 

There  are  several  portraits  of  the  elder  Play- 
ford extant,  taken  at  different  periods  of  his 
lifi^  and  tbnssavs  pvsAxsd  to  variow  aditkM 

of  the  IrUroduetion. 

Hknby  Platpord,  son  of  the  above^  was  bom 
May  5,  1657  (Did.  JTaL  Biog.),  and  sooooeded 
to  Ilia  father's  busing  in  1684.  Before  this, 
however,  he  had  published  one  or  two  books, 
notably  An  Antidote  agaitut  Melanchoiyt  1682 
and  1684.  Hauy  Playford  waa  at  first  ia 
partnership  with  Richard  Carr,  the  son  of  Johl 
Carr.  The  Carrs,  father  and  son,  kept  a  mnae- 
shop  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  facing  0t 
Dunstan's  Church,  and  the  early  publicAtiflW 
of  Henry  Playford  were  sold  both  at  the  Inner 
Temple  and  here,  Heniy  Playford  beoomiag 
in  doe  eomns  ownsr  of  tiho  shop  at  tho  Middle 
Tom  pie  Gate,  or  at  Temple  Change  as  it  wis 
otherwise  called.  Henry  Playford  republished 
editions  of  the  works  originally  issued  by  his 
father  and  a  small  quantity  of  his  own  fresh 
ventures.  In  1698  he  advertised  a  lottery  of 
music-books.  He  published  several  important 
mvsloal  worka,  among  whidi  were  Pnroell's  *Tm 
Sonatas,'  and  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  St 
Cecilia's  day,'  1697  ;  'Orpheus  Britannieos,* 
1698-1702  ;  Blow's  'Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Purcell,'  1696,  and  'Amphion  Anglicua,*  1766. 
It  in  quite  evident  that  he  had  not  the  same 
business  ability  as  his  father,  but  in  1699  be  es- 
tsblishad  a  Conoert  of  Mnsio  held  thtwewaekly 
at  a  oolbe-room,  and  in  1701,  another  series 
of  weekly  Concerts  at  Oxford  {Did.  ^cu.  Biijg.). 
Later  he  developed  into  a  dabbler  in  picture 
and  print  dealing,  and  his  music  busiu(>$«  liegan 
in  consecjuence  to  decline.  Walsh  ha/1  ariseo, 
and  Henry  Playford  must  have  found  in  him  a 
very  powoM  rival  in  the  marie  tndn.  The 
sUtement  (Did.  Nat.  Biog.)  that  in  1694  he 
sold  his  copyright  in  the  '  Dancing-Master '  to 
Heptinstall,  does  not  apj)ear  to  be  justified,  as 
long  after  this  date  his  name  as  publuher  oeean 
on  all  copit's.  About  1706  or  1707  it  appears 
that  he  had  retired  from  the  muaio  bniinssi 
altogeUier.  His  stock  sssnm  to  hair*  boa 
purchased  by  John  CuUen  (q.v.),  whose  address 
'at  the  Buck  between  the  two  Temple  Gates' 
appears  to  be  Henry  Playford's  (formerly  John 
Carr's)  shop.  His  death  is  variously  given  as 
occurring  in  1706  and  1710.  If  his  will  wi? 
proved  in  1721,  as  one  authority  states,  it  is 
ukalj  ^at  his  dseesaa  must  haw  bean  mmk 
later  than  either  of  theae  dstss. 

John  Playford  the  younger.  Muss  Middleton 
has  deiinitely  dispelled  the  error  that  he  mas 
a  son  of  John  Playford  the  ddsr ;  ho  waa  hit 
nephew.  He  was  Ivorn  at  Stanmore  Magna  in 
1655,  and  was  son  of  Matthew  Plajford,  rector 
thers.  He  most  havsisrrsd  hb  ^ipnntioeriup 
to  printing  in  London,  and  this  ha  no  doubt  did 
with  WUliam  Qodbid,  »  pitelar  of  gnat  lapoti 
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fiv  fldentifie  worka  and  for  muaic,  b«ing  the  one 
•nployed  in  his  p«iod  by  the  elder  Playford. 
Th"  printing -office  was  in  Little  Britain,  and 
Oodbid  hAvuig  died  in  1679  young  Playford  in 
ihii  jmr  coterad  into  fMurtnenliip  iri^  tike 
widow  Anne  Godbid.  At  her  death  or  retire- 
ment PUyford  alone  held  th«  business,  and 
Jointed  all  the  musical  worka  itijjuad  hy  his 
omiin  Henry  nntil  1685. 

In  ihh  year  John  Playfortl,  junior,  died,  and 
bis  widow  £le«nor  adYertiBes  the  business  a« 
for  »le  (aeo  Lombn  €huett$  for  May  6,  1686). 

In  regard  to  the  Playford  publications  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  aft<?r  the  death  or  retirement 
of  Henry  Tiayfurd  such  books  as  were  still 
aaleable,  like  <The  Dancing-Master,'  The  Imlro- 
dvrfj'.'yn  tc  the  Sk-'H  rf  Mttftrk.  SiTiiy^gnn's  'Com- 

K odium  of  Muaick,'  Playford 's  '  Whole  Book  of 
■Imi,'  oto.,  wore nprinted  in  fircth  editions  by 
William  Pearson  (q.v.),  and  were  sold  by  John 
Young.  Cullen  certainly  acquired  Henry  I'lay 
ford's  stock  (probably  he  was  au  as^iiatant  with 
Playford),  bnt  never  imed  any  editione.  All 
the  n.iyfitrd  jmblioation?.  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  from  movable  muaic  type.  The 
•loeptkm  were  wmie  inetramenti]  works,  as, 
'Moelidt'e  Handmaid,'  eto.,  and  some  reprints 
from  earlier  copper  plates,  H9  Orlando  Gibbons's 
*  Fantazies,'  Child's  '  Psaima,  etc.,  these  the 
alder  Ilajrfeid  luki  got  poMserion  ttf  on  Us  oom- 

mencing  bnsintf'?  Hniry  Playford  il'i"  issued 
»  few  engraved  half-sheet  songs.  (For  list  of 
the  Flaylbrd  pnblieations,  see  the  writer's 
3rUi$h  Musk  Puhlishfrs.)  F.  K. 

PLEASANTS,  Thomas,  bom  1648,  became 
in  1670  organist  and  maater  of  the  ciioriaters 
€ir  Norwieh  OathednL  He  died  Nor.  20, 1689. 
and  was  bun'ffi  on  Nov,  23  in  the  north 
t»nsept  of  the  cathedraL  (West's  Cathedral 
OrganittB.) 

PLBOTRUM,  a  small  piece  of  bom,  wood, 
ffory,  tortoiseshell,  or  other  substanee  used  for 
playing  certain  stringed  instruments,  and  taking 
tlie  {daeeof  ^e  Anger-nafle,  or  fingers  in  iiwlni> 

luents  of  the  lute  tril»e.  From  paintings,  and 
other  evidence,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Greeks 
^nerally  played  the  lyre  with  a  plectrum, 
though  this  was  varied  by  the  use  of  the  fingers. 
In  modem  days  the  instruments  of  theniandoline 
family  alone  are  played  with  the  plectrum. 
Althonf^  the  wire^tmng  gnitar  of  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  appears  to  have  demanded 
(for  the  fingers'  sake)  a  plectnira,  yet  the 
old  instruction  books  direct  it  to  be  played  by 
tiM  unarmed  fingers.  The  toaeh  of  the  finger 
on  the  string  pro<liires,  of  course,  a  quality  of 
tone  which  no  substitute  can  effect.  The  jacks 
of  the  spinet  and  harpeidiord  are  plectra,  and 
though  generally  these  are  armed  with  quill, 
yet  in  the  later  form  of  harpsichord,  one  set 
of  jacks  is  supplied  with  leaUier  tips  which 
prodnoes  a  more  meilvir  efSwt  See  also 
▼oL  iL  pt.  627b,  r.  k. 


PLEYEL,  Ignaz  Joseph,  a  most  proliho 
inftmmental  composer,  bom  Jane  1,  1757,  the 
twenty-fourth  rliild  of  the  village  schoolmaster 
at  Rappersthal  in  Lower  Austria.  His  musical 
talent  showed  itself  ssxly.  He  karat  to  play 
the  clavier  and  violin  in  Yianna,  the  former 
from  Van  Hal,  or  Wanhall,  snd  found  a  jiatron 
m  the  then  Count  Erdody,  who  put  hini  under 
Haydn,  as  a  pupil  in  composition  in  1774,  and 
appoints  him  his  Capfllmeister  in  1777,  allow- 
ing him,  however,  leave  of  absenoe  to  continue 
hiastiidies.  After  renudttiag  several  yeers  with 
Haydn  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  fully  imbibed 
the  last!  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  lived  in 
intercourse  with  the  best  singers  and  composers. 
In  1788  he  was  ealled  to  Strasburg  at  first  as 
deputy,  and  in  rv.  first  rajvellmeister  to 

the  cathedral  In  1791  he  was  invited  to 
London  to  tske  the  oontnl  of  the  Ptotaslonal 
Concerts  of  the  following  sssson.  He  was 
probably  Tiot  aware  of  the  fsct  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  blow  aimed  at  Salomon,  and  that 
he  would  he  in  eompetitieii  with  Haydn.  The 

blow,  howovc'r,  mi.'--'^cfl  its  aim .  Ployrl  conducted 
his  hist  Professional  Concert,  i-eb.  18,  1792. 
Haydn  was  present,  and  the  programme  oon> 
tained  three  symphonies,  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Pleyel  him  eel  t  (eomposed  expressly  for  the 
concert).  On  May  1 4,  he  took  his  benefit.  The 
visit  was  a  satisfactory  one,  both  from  an  artlstio 
and  a  pecuniary  jioint  of  view.  On  his  retnni 
to  France  he  found  himself  denounced  as  au 
enemy  to  the  Republic,  and  was  forced  to  fly. 
He  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  tiie  charge, 
and  at  length  settled  in  Paris  as  a  music  seller. 
In  1 800  the  musicians  of  the  opera  proposed  to 
perform  Haydn*s  *Graatien,*  snd  Pleyel  was 
selected  to  arran^'r  that  Haydn  should  liimsolf 
conduct  the  performance.  Ue  got  as  far  as 
Dresden  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  but  all  the 
infiaencM  of  Haydn  an  1  Artaria  failed  to  obtain 
a  pass  for  him  any  furtlier,  and  the  direction 
of  the  performance  came  hnally  into  the  hands 
of  Btdhelt  The  evening  of  the  oonoert — 9 
Nivose  or  Dec.  24,  1800— was  a  memorable 
one,  since  on  his  road  to  the  o{iera-hou8e,  in 
the  Rue  Nicaise,  Bonaparte  nearly  met  his  death 
from  an  infernal  machine.  Plejel  visited  V  ienna 
and  obtained  great  success  there  in  1805.  He 
was  the  first  to  publish  the  complete  collection 
of  Haydn'a  quartets  (except  the  hwt  three,  of 
which  two  had  not  then  been  printed,  and  the 
third  was  not  composed  till  some  time  after- 
wards). The  edition,  in  separate  parts  only, 
has  a  portrait  of  Haydn  by  Darcis  after  Guerin^ 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  First  Coftsul.  It  was 
followed  by  thirty  quartets  and  five  symphonies 
in  sooie.  la  1807  Pleyel  founded  the  piano- 
forte factory  which  has  since  become  so  widely 
celebrated.  [See  Pl£Y£L  it  Co.]  He  died 
Nov.  14,  1831. 

Haydn  considered  Pleyel  as  his  dearest  and 
most  efficient  inqpiL   He  writes  frimi  Loodon^t 
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•SinM  hifi«rivil  (Dm.  2S,  1791),  FlejBl  liu 
bten  so  modast  to  me  that  my  old  aiTcction  has 
revived  ;  we  are  often  together,  and  it  does  him 
honour  to  find  that  he  knows  the  worth  of  his 
old  fliihcr.  We  shall  each  take  our  share  of 
aucoess^and  go  home  satistipd  '  Plcyol  dedicated 
to  Haydn  his  openi  2,  sizquartets  '  in  segno  di 
perpetua  gratitwUiUL'  Whan  Plojd'a  mt  tlx 
string  quartets,  dedlofttBd  to  his  patron,  Count 
Ladislans  Erdody,  appeared  in  ViVnna,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  father  (April  24,  l^b4;:  'Some 
qaartota  hmre  ooma  oot  hf  *  oertain  Heyel,  » 
scholar  of  Jos.  Haydn's.  If  you  don't  already 
know  them,  try  to  get  them,  it  is  worth  your 
while.  Thej  are  Terj  well  written,  and  very 
agreeable  ;  you  will  soon  get  to  know  the  author. 
It  will  be  a  happy  thing  for  muBi<^.  ^f,  when  the 
time  arrives,  Pleyel  should  replace  Haydn  for 
na.'  nikwiah  waanotdeatfaiad  tohofiilJillad. 
In  his  latrr  \v orks  Pleyol  gave  himself  up  to 
a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  writing,  vexing 
Haydn  by  copying  his  style  and  manner  witiumt 
atnoaof  his  spirit  .  ini[  misleading  the  public 
into  neglecting  the  works  of  both  master  and 
scholar,  including  many  of  Pleyel'a  own  earlier 
oompoaitiona,  whioh  wan  written  with  taata  md 

care,  and  df^st^rvc  a  brttur  fnte  than  oblivion. 

Pleyel  was  emphatically  an  instrumental  com* 
poser,  and  wrot«  au  enormous  numbar  of  sym- 
phoniea,  concertos,  and  chamber  pieoes,  of 
whioh  a  list  will  be  found  in  F'-tis,  romf>nsing 
twenty >nine  syinpboniee ;  five  books  of  quintets ; 
•ad  aevan  of  quartata,  aomo  of  them  containing 
as  many  as  twelve  com]K)sitions  each  ;  six  flute 
quartets  ;  four  books  of  trioa  ;  eight  concertos  ; 
five  symphonies  conoertanti ;  eight  books  of  duets 
Ibr  strings ;  ten  books  of  sonatas  for  PF.  solo, 
and  twelve  sonata.s  for  PF.  and  violin.  When 
in  Italy  he  wrote  an  opera,  * Iphigenia  in  Aulide,' 
which  was  pacibsinad  at  Naples  in  178S.  A 
hymn  or  cantata  in  praise  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  called  '  La  Revolution  du  10  aoAt 
(1792)  ou  le  Tocsin  allegorique,'  is  mentioned 
by  Lobstein,  and  a  '  Hymn  to  Night '  was 
publishc  1  by  Aridn'  at  Offfnlmch  in  17P7.  A 
aeries  oi  twelve  Lieder,  op.  47,  was  published 
at  Hamhurg  by  Oiiotbar  and  Bdhma.  It  haa 
never  yet  been  mentioned  that  his  introduction 
to  the  world  ft<^  a  vocal  composer  was  with  an 
opera  for  thu  manunotto  theatre  at  Esterhaz  in 
1776,  '  Die  Fee  Uigele,'  containing  a  quantity 
of  vocal  pie-ra  A  portrait  of  him,  painted  by 
H.  Hardy  and  engraved  by  W.  Nutter,  was 
pnbliahed  hj  Bland  daring  Plaj«I*a  raridanoa 
in  London. 

Camille,  e!de<)t  aon  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Strasburg,  Deo.  18,  1788,  took  over  the  music 
busineaa  in  1824,  aaaociating  himself  with 
Kalkbrennff  for  tl-o  jnanoforte  department. 
He  had  had  a  good  musical  education  ftom  his 
father  and  Dnaaeh ;  he  lived  for  aome  ttna  in 
L(n)don,  and  published  several  pieces  which 
avinM  oonaidanble  talent    He  died  at  Fute, 


M<^y  4,  1856,  leaving  AVOVST  Wow  «t  Uls 
heaid  of  the  firm. 

His  wiff»,  Marie  Feliciti  Denise  Moke  or 
Mooke,  known  as  Mauame  Pleyxl,  was  born 
at  Paris,  July  4,  1811,  and  at  an  eu'ly  age 
developed  an  extraordinary  pi  ft  for  j  /lapng. 
Herz,  Moscbeles,  and  Kalkbrenner  were  sue- 
oeaaively  h«*  marten^  and  die  laant  nmeh  flram 
hearing  Thalberg ;  but  her  own  unwearied 
industry  was  the  secret  of  hf-r  ancc^'ss.  Her 
toumSes  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austna,  Belgium, 
Fhmoe,  and  England  were  so  manj  triumphal 
progroKHPs,  in  which  her  famf  mntinually 
increased.  Meudels&ohn  in  Leipzig,  and  Lisst 
at  Tienna,  were  equally  fimnated  by  her  par- 
formanoes ;  Liszt  led  her  to  the  piano,  turned 
over  for  her,  and  played  with  her  a  duet  by 
Herz.  Not  less  marked  was  the  admiration  of 
Anbsr  and  F4tis,  tike  latter  ptononnoing  bar 
the  moat  perfort  plnyrr  he  had  ever  heard. 
Berlioz  was  violently  in  love  with  her  in  1830  ; 
see  his  LeUres  inHmes,  xxvii. -zxxiii.,  and 
JuUien's  Hedor  BtrUom,  In  this  countiy  shs 
n^nde  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
June  27,  1846,  in  Weber's  Conoertsttidc.  To 
Broisals  she  always  lisit  an  attraction,  mmI  in 
1848  took  the  post  of  teacher  of  the  PF.  in  the 
Oonaervatoire  there,  which  she  retained  till  1872. 
Her  pupils  were  numerous,  and  worthy  of  her 
remarkable  ability.  She  died  near  Bnuaeli, 
March  30,  1875.  r.  f  v. 

Pleyel's  connection  with  Scottish  musio  arose 
in  tUa  way.  In  1791  Gemga  Thomaon  off 
Edinburgh  {q.v.)  sought  Pleyel  in  London, 
and  applied  for  assistance  in  the  arrangements 
of  a  collection  of  Scots  songs  which  he  was 
about  to  issue.  He  also  commiaaioned  him  to 
compose  twelve  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte, 
founded  upon  Scottish  airs.  Pleyel,  a^ftar  much 
delay  and  dilReolty,  oompleted  aiz  of  ttie  aowatas 
and  wrote  symphonies  and  pianoforte  arrange* 
ments  to  thirty -two  Scots  songs,  for  all  of 
whioh  Thomson,  in  1793,  paid  him  £131  :  5  :  0. 
The  sonatas  were  iaaned  in  two  aats,  of  three 
each,  and  the  first  twenty-five  songs  forme<l  the 
first  number  of  Thomson's  collection,  the  remain- 
ing aeven  being  publiahed  later.  Thotnaon*a 
relations  with  Pleyel  were  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. He  complained  that  the  cornjKiscr 
had  'juggled  with  him  '  and  'grossly  deceived 
him,'  added  to  which  was  the  delay  and  nncer- 
taintv  of  romraiinicatinp  with  hini  during:  *'  e 
Oontinental  war.  Thomson,  therefore,  at  a  later 
date  obtained  the  aarricea  of  Koadueh  and 
finally  of  Haydn,  ultimately  rejecting  mnoh  of 
Pleyel's  work  on  a  repnblioatiott  for  new  arrango- 
ments  by  Haydn.  F.  x. 

PLEYBLftCO.  ThisdiatingmshedPiiWan 
firm  of  pianofortc  maker?!  i<?Tinw  stykvl  I^lktxl, 
Wolff  it  Cik.,  and  from  particulars  saj^Ued 
by  M.  Wolff-x-lbnnerly  a  pfainiit  and  ptwfanaof  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  for  many  years  head  of 
the  house   its  fonndn  was  I|^uu  Flsiyol,  tfw 
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oompo»er,  who  MtiblifthMl  it  in  1807.  The 
Pleyel  firm  u  mnarkAbla  fwhAVing  always  been 

directed  by  miiHioiAns,  such  as  Camille  Pleyel, 
who  became  liis  iallior's  jiArtuer  in  1821,  and 
Katkbremier,  who  joined  tiiem  three  yean  later. 
At  starting,  the  pianoforte -maker,  HenbyPapk, 
lent  valuable  aid.  The  influence  of  Chopin,  who 
madahiidibatinMaat  Flayd'troonis,  in  1881, 
liaa  remained  a  tradition  in  the  facile  touch  and 
peculiar  singing  tone  of  their  instruments. 
Camille  Pleyel  was  succeeded  in  the  control  of 
tin  buainM  by  IL  A.  Wolff  above  mentioned, 
who  has  much  inijirovrd  the  Pley'  l  <rt"aiii}  jiianos 
in  the  direction  of  power,  having  made  them 
adequate  to  the  modern  nqniivnontB  of  the 
concert -room,  without  IcM  of  thoae  refined 
qualities  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  firm 
has  had  since  1  s  7  (>  an  agency  in  Luudou.  a.j.b, 
PLICA  (litscally,  a  Fold,  or  Plait).  A  ohar- 
acter,  mentioned  hy  Franco  of  Cologne,  JoaTir  i 
de  Muris,  and  other  early  writers.  Franco 
describes  four  kinds :  (1)  the  '  Plica  longa  asoen- 
dens,'  foimed  by  the  addition,  to  a  square  note, 
of  two  ascending  tails,  of  which  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (2) 
tM  *  PUea  lon^  dssoendona,*  tlio  tails  of  whidh 

are  dniwn  downwards,  that  on  the  right  being, 
as  before,  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (3)  the 
*  Plica  brevis  ascendena,'  in  which  tiie  longer  of 
the  ascending  taila  \a  placed  on  the  left  side  ; 
and  (4)  the  *  Plica  b^t■^^•^  fipsrrndons,'  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  obtains  with  the  two 
danrondint  tails. 

1.  s.  iL  «. 


These  notes  had  the  <ndinary  values  of  longs 

firv!  hrnves,  but  they  wr»rp  mn<:;  v.-\th  some  sort 
of  falsetto  grace  at  the  end,  the  art  of  which 
lias  long  baen  lost.  The  graos  oooopisd  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  note  when  perfect,  or 
one  half  wh»*n  imjterfect.  Franco  tells  us  that 
besides  longa  and  breves  semibreres  could  be 
plieated  when  in  ligature,  but  not  when  stand- 
ing alone :  he  defines  'plica'  as  '  the  divi'^inTi 
of  the  same  sound  into  grave  and  acute '  (Cousse- 
ainkei^B  Sonnet,  L  123).  Ptaildo*Axiftotle 
aaya  that  the  inteml  tsken  at  tlM  end  may 
bo  either  a  semitone,  tone,  minor  or  msjor 
third,  or  perfect  fourth  or  fifth :  he  adds  that 
pUoation  is  oflboted  *  per  oompositionem  epiglotti 
cum  rppr'rrn'=;sinnc'  piittTiris  subtiliter  iuclusa,' 
whatever  that  may  mean  (OouMsmaker,  L  273, 
ii.  406).  Marehettns  of  Padna  tsEi  ns  that 
'toplioatc  a  note  is  to  extend  the  sound  upwards 
or  downwards  in  a  feigned  voice,  different  from 
that  naturally  produced,'  the  interval  taken 
depending  on  the  porition  of  tlie  next  note 
(GcrbpTt.  Srrij^areSy  UL  181).         J.  F.  K.  s. 

rLUNKEIT,  Cathe&inx,  almost  invariably 
known  as  *Mias  Plankett,'  one  of  the  first  ftoiale 
violinists  of  whom  timre  is  any  reoord.  Bom 
in  OnUin  in  1726,  shewie  sentasan  *appientioe' 


to  Dnbourg,  then  Master  of  tiie  State  Mnsic  in 

Ireland,  in  1740,  and,  on  Dec.  6,  1742,  gave  a 
benefit  concert  in  Fishamble  Street  Music  Hall. 
Having  studied  sedulously  under  Dubourg  for 
another  year,  she  determined  to  tiy  Imt  fortune 
before  a  London  audience.  Accordingly,  on 
Jan.  27,  1743>44,  Miss  Plunkett,  announced  as 
*  a  eoholar  of  Mr.  Dnbonijg^s  tatsly  airived  firam 
Dnblin,*  gave  a  concert  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  Apparently  this  nnist  have  been 
successful,  as  the  young  lady  again  apjteared  at 
tlM  same  tiieatio  on  Feb.  27  IbUowing.  After 
the  year  1744  no  trsoe  of  Hiss  Plunkett  is 
found.  w.  H.  o.  P. 

PLUS  ULTRA.    See  Ne  Plus  Ultea. 

PNEUHA.  from  the  Qresk  «vtSN^  'a 
breathing' ;  also  writt^'n  N^iinia  and  Neupma. 
A  melody  sung  to  a  vowel  sound  at  the  close  of 
a  word  or  sentenee.   Sueh  deooratlona,  known 

also  as  Jubili,  have  been  utilisf'd  in  church 
music  from  very  early  times.  St.  Augustine 
and  St  Jerome  both  speak  of  the  way  in  which 
music  of  this  sort,  unhampered  by  words,  can  be 
uwd  as  an  expression  of  devotional  feeling  which 
could  not  be  put  into  words.  While  the  Pneuma 
waa  nsed  to  deoomte  manymnsical  phrasM,  its 
chief  elaboration  was  in  connection  with  the 
AlMuia  at  Mass.  Here  it  is  an  invariable 
feature,  and  the  final  a  of  tlie  won!  AlUhtia  was 
always  nsed  as  a  vowel  with  which  to  a»RfK-iate 
an  elaVinrnte  piece  of  vocal  rnrlo(1y.  Tlir  fullovi,'- 
ing  AUduia  of  Easter  Sunday  will  serve  as  an 
eaEunpte : — 


1 


AM*  .  la 


A  verae  follows,  Pascha  nostrum  immoUUua 
est  ChriMm  ;  on  the  second  word  there  is  a 
long  cadence,  and  others  follow  on  the  last  two 
syllables  of  tmmelatas;  the  melody  of  the 
AlMuia  is  then  repeated  on  the  word  CfirvUus. 

A  farther  illustration  of  the  same  tendency 
to  ornament  melodiee  witii  Toeal  additione  led 
to  the  evolution  of  the  Tropea  and  Bequenose. 
(See  Skqukntia,  Tkopk.) 

The  ordinary  pneunis  of  the  paaim  tones  are 
those  given  at  the  end  of  the  eight  oharaoteristio 
modal  melodies.    (See  Mohkh.)       w.  ii.  t. 

PNEUMATIC  ACTIOI^.  A  contrivance  for 
leeeening  tiie  resistanoe  of  the  keys,  and  other 
movable  parts  of  an  organ,  first  attenijitcd  by 
Joseph  Booth  of  Wakefield  in  1827,  and  brought 
into  a  practical  shape  by  Charles  8.  Baukkr 
in  1887,  when  it  was  first  applied  by  CavaiU6- 
Coll  to  the  organ  of  St.  Denis.  In  1885  David 
Hamilton  of  Edinburgh  had  made  a  pneumatic 
movement.  (See  OntfAM,  onto,  pp.  648,  650.) 
The  neoeasity  of  some  such  eontrivanoe  may  be 
realised  ^m  the  foot  that  in  eome  of  the  oifKM^ 
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on  the  old  syfteni,  ft  {Hraamre  of  wv«nl  peonda 

mw  required  to  force  down  each  key.  <-.. 

■  FOCH£TT£.  Small  boat-iiha[>e<l,  and  diuuu. 
Qtive  ttonml-ahftped,  violins,  whieh  cum  into 
vogue  in  Fraiioe  about  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  accurately  the  original 
form  of  these  little  in.struinents,  as  both  types 
oome  under  the  equivt)ca]  title  of  *  Pochette' ; 
but  judging  from  Kircher'a  illustration  of  a 
boat*ahaped  pochette  in  his  '  Musurgia  Univer- 
■Bits*  (1650).  which  he  wtls  «  LbOenulus 
(the  name  is  derived  from  litUer,  a  small  boat, 
wherry,  or  trough),  it  would  appear  that  tht  liiitrr 
or  boat-shaj)ed  form  was  the  earlier.  The  I'adre 
Bonanni  (Deserizionedcgli  InstrumaiHArmoniei, 
17 TO)  nlso  refers  to  the  Latin  name  saying: 
*ThL8  young  man  is  learning  to  play  a  little 
instrument'  (an  illnatntion  of  •  boat-shaped 
instrument  is  given)  *  which  the  Latins  named 
Lintcrmlus,''  and  mentions  that  in  Italy  it  is 
Ciilled  !iiordino  and  is  used  for  dancing.  Mersenne 
{De  Instrumenti*  Narnumicis,  1637)  gives  three 
different  sizes,  all  boat-shaped,  and  says  they 
were  called  pera  or  poche^  and  were  carried  iu 
the  pockets  of  the  professors  of  dancing  ;  and 
de  Furetike's  Dictionary  (H90)  defines  the 
word  '  Poche  ' :  *  petit  riolon  que  lea  maftrea  k 
daim>r  metteut  daus  leur  |xx}he  quaud  ils  vont 
roonter  en  ville.'  In  a  word,  Ao  small  tone 
of  the  I  n  it  -ha[iod  Lintemilun  earned  for  itself 
the  naiue  of  Sordim  in  Italy,  and— owing  to  its 
oonvenient  dimensions — '  Podiette*  in  Fnnoe, 
and  'Tasohengeige'  in  Germany  ;  and  the  minia- 
ture violin,  known  as  *  Kit  *  (see  that  name)  in 
England,  was  a  later  development,  which  crept 
in  and  assumed  the  title  of  its  predecessors. 
The  boat-shaped  '  Pochctt*' or 'Sordino 'measures 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length  ;  there 
is  genenlly  •  h6art4ihaped  8omid>hoIe,  as  well  as 
two  /  holes,  and  the  neck  forms  part  of  the 
instrument.  —  a  detail  which  points  to  the 
pochette  as  a  survival  of  the  '  Rebec '  of  Arabian 
origin.  They  are  often  heantifiilly  smbdliahed, 
either  with  inlaying  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
carving,  or  other  ornamentation,  and  their 
Moompanying  cases  «rs  usually  lined  with 
satin  or  velvet,  and  hear  oonventioiial  designs, 
mostly  of  f!enrs-de-lys,  oti  the  exterior.  The 
bows,  which  measure  from  lit  teen  to  seventeen 
inohes  in  length,  are  made  sometimes  entirely  of 
ivory,  or  partially  inlaid  to  match  the  accom- 
panying •  Pochette.'  The  diversity  and  fancy 
which  was  lavished  by  their  makers  upon  these 
little  instruments  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  determine  (as  may  he  done  in  judging  violins) 
the  maker  or  school  to  which  they  belong. 
The  varnish  on  the  hoat-shajH^d  ]>oohetteB  gives 

placf  to  fxcc'ssive  ornamentation,  whereas  some 
of  the  violin-shaped  pochettes  have  beautiful 
varnish.  At  the  Sonth  Kensington  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion in  1874,  a  sordino  by  Matthias  Albanus 
(1680)  was  exhibited,  and  at  the  Samary  Sale 
two  exquisite  little  pochettes — one  by  MaUhioB 


ffqfmam  M  Aniwerpm  and  the  other  by 

Anfonius  Mcdard,  Kaney,  were  sold.  A  Wauti- 
ful  pochette  of  the  violin  type,  made  by  Stradi- 
varioB  in  1717,  was  brought  to  Firaaee  by 
Tarisio  on  one  of  his  first  visits.  He  sold  it  to 
Sylvestre,  and  it  eventually  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Monsieur  Clapisson,  who  was  so  enchanted 
with  it  that  ha  induded  it  m  the  orchestral 
score  of  his  opera,  '  Les  trois  Nicrlas  '  AnotVer 
exquisite  little  pochette  (violin-shaped),  also  the 
property  of  Hons.  Clapisson,  contained  •  fim» 
which  opened  at  will  between  the  belly  and 
back.  Mons.  Jubinal  possessed  a  pochetta 
which  fitted  into  a  walking  -  stick.  At  the 
Donaldson  Museum  there  is  a  violin -ahaped 
porhrtte,  with  very  fine  Varnish,  whifh  isthought 
to  be  the  work  of  Nicola  Amati ;  and  another, 
which  is  eaqnisitslj  iAUd  with  squares  of  abony 
and  ivory,  has  six  gut  strings  and  six  sjrra- 
pathetic  wire  strings  (17th  century,  French). 
The  players  of  the  i>uchette  were  mostly  dancing- 
masterSL  They  held  the  instrument  against  their 
left  breast  and  marked  the  rhvthms  nf  the 
dance,  at  the  same  time  pertonniug  the  st^jis  for 
theinstmetionoftiisir  pupils.  HawldBB(//^t^ory 
qf  Music)  mentions  a  dancing-master  of  London 
nampd  Francis  P*imb<»rton  who  '  was  so  excel- 
lent a  master  of  the  "  Kit,"  that  he  was  able 
to  play  solos  on  it,  satUMting  in  his  perform* 
anco  all  the  gri^cfs  nrid  plfjrancps  of  thf>  violin '  ; 
and  the  Abb^  de  Marolles  (Af^noires,  1746 
odition)qQOte8  Oonstantia  ssid  Booanaa '  Famaoz 
joueurs  de  poche.'  The  utility  of  the  pochel^ 
has  ceased  since  the  accession  of  the  piano, 
and,  their  occupation  being  gone,  the  collector 
alona  oherishea  tiism  as  handsome  cnrioeitiea. 
The  SoTith  Kensington  Mu«^pum  atnl  the  Donald- 
son Museum  in  London  contain  some  beautiful 
specimens,  as  abo  do  tile  Hnsfo  du  Limvre,  the 
Mus6e  Cluny,  the  Mus^  du  Conservatoire,  and 
that  of  the  Opera  at  Paris. — Kircher,  Mmwrut 
UnivermUis ;  Mersenne,  De  JnstrumaUis  liar- 
monMt;  Bflinanni,  De$arieietd4efH  imivmmmH 
Armnniei  ;  I^a  Borde,  Essai  snr  la  MiuHqur  ; 
Hawkins,  Mid.  Music ;  Engel,  The  r'io/M 
Family,  Mvuieal  Iiutrvmmd»  im  SotUk  Kmai»§~ 
ton  Loan  Exhib.,  1874  ;  de  Bricqueville.  Zcs 
Anciens  Instnirmnls  Mimq^ie  ;  Kuhlmann, 
Atlas  zur  Otschichts  der  Bogeninatrunurntt^ 
Hap  iv. ;  Sandys  and  Fonter,  JKMsry  of  tks 
Violin.  Y.  n  A. 

POCKRtCH,  RicHABD,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  was  bom  at  Dotry- 
lusk,  County  ^lonaghan,  about  the  year  1600, 
and  settled  in  Dublin  in  1715,  having  opeTi«?<! 
a  brewery  and  distillery  at  Island  Bridge.  He 
was  an  excellent  mnsloal  amatear,  aid  wb«tt 
his  listillery  failed  he  apjdied,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  poet  of  Master  of  the  Choristera  of 
Armagh  Cathedral  in  1742.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  a  project  for  reclaiming  Irisli 
bogs,  and  for  extensivr  rineries,  varying  these 
schemes  by  starting  a  fowl  farm  in  Co.  Wicklow. 
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In  1741  he  invented,  or  rather  re  invented, 
the  Habmonica,  and  gave  concerts  exhibiting 
its  powers  in  Dublin,  during  the  years  1743 
aad  1744.  These  conoerta  were  so  suooessfui 
tiiet  Pookrieh  made  »  tour  of  England,  where 
the  Harmonica  was  much  appreciated.  From 
1750  to  1756  he  had  many  snccessful  concert 
tours,  but  finally  met  with  a  tragic  death,  being 
burned  in  an  accidental  file  at  Hamlin's  Coffee 
TTnnsp,  Sweetings  Alley,  neer  the  Royal  Ex* 
change,  London,  in  1759.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

P000»  a  little ;  ratiier ;  as  poco  adagio,  not 
quite  so  slow  M  adagio  itself  ;  poco  soetenuto, 
somewhat  anstAin^-d  It  is  the  opposite  of  AssaL 
PucuErri.No  IS  a  clnmuutive  of  poco,  and  implies 
the  same  thing  bat  in  ft  emaller  degree^  as  doee 
also  the  8Uj>erlati%'e  PocHIssiMO. 

POELOUAU,  Oeuko,  a  distinguished  ama- 
teur, bom  July  5,  1778,  at  Cremon  in  Lhnonia, 
left  Russia  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  formed 
aa  intimacy  with  Kiopstock.  On  the  death  of 
EuMiNiel  Baoh  be  mmght  the  whole  of  hie 

mnstr.  which  cont-ainpd  many  autographs  of 
hia  father's.  On  another  occasion  he  bought 
the  teaidiie  of  the  library  of  the  Hamburg  opera, 
with  a  set  of  Reinhard  Keiaer's  worksL  In  1 81 3 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  in  1814  bpcanip  a  member 
of  the  Smgakademie,  and  assumed  the  charge 
of  ite  libniy  in  188S.    At  the  reqnest  of  tiie 

Crown  Prince  he  sc  \rrhcd  the  royal  librarieB  for 
the  compositions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
fonnd  120  pieces.  He  died  in  Berlin,  on  Aug. 
12,  1836,  and  his  ooUeetwn  of  music  was  bought 
by  the  Royal  Library  and  the  Singakademie. 
In  1855  the  Singakademie  sold  their  oollectioD 
of  the  autographs  of  llie  Baoh  Ihinfly  to  the 
Royal  Library,  which  now  has  a  larger  number 
of  these  treasures  than  any  other  institution. 
There  is  a  bust  of  Poeldiau  in  one  of  the 
tooms.  F.  o. 

POGLIETTI,  Ales-sakdro,  was  organist  to 
the  Imperal  Court  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1661-83. 
Of  hia  origin  and  earlkr  eareer  nothing  bae  aa 
yet  come  to  light.  Walther,  in  his  I^x^imn, 
descril)es  him  as  having  been  German  by  birth, 
but  thi»  is  highly  imi'robable.  He  would  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Imperial 
co'irt  sincf  hrloiv  hh  portrait  and  nn  tin  title- 
p^es  of  some  of  bis  MS.  works  there  ia  appended 
to  hie  name,  the  honorary  dietinction  of  Oomea 
Palatiniis.  He  was  killed  during  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683.  On  the  return 
of  the  Court  to  Vienna  in  1684  hi.s  widow  was 
allowed  a  fMDiion  of  1 8  gnlden  monthly,  nntil 
her  remarriage.  The  works  of  Poglietti,  which 
are  mostly  for  clavier  and  oi^n,  circulated 
diielly  in  M8.  copies,  and  none  erer  appeared 
in  print  during  his  lifetime.  His  most  widely 
known  work,  of  which  a  large  number  of  MS. 
copies  exist,  is  a  collection  of  twelve  Riccrcari 
for  the  organ  on  the  church  tones,  which  arc 
oompantindyiimpleandieveteiBfljla.  Bitter 


has  printed  one  of  them  in  his  G&sckichU  des 
OrgeUpieis,  Ex.  26.  Hii  most  important  work 
for  the  clavier  ia  a  very  extended  Suit' m titled 
'  Eo&signolo,'  the  original  autograph  MS.  of 
which,  magnificently  bound,  beare  a  dedleatioil 
to  the  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalena  Ther^a, 
the  thin!  wife  of  the  Em|)cror  IveojKjld  I.  Tliis 
Suita,  along  wuit  two  othei-»,  has  now  been 
printed  in  a  resent  iaene  of  the  Denkmaler 
drr  Tonkunst  in  Ocsterrpich,  Jahrg.  xiii.  ;  and 
the  Editor  (Dr.  Hugo  Botstiber)  takes  occasion  to 
correeteome  mietueeof  Max  fieiffert  in  his  0c* 
KhichU  der  Claviermusik  vfith  regard  to  it.  The 
Suite  consista  of  a  Toccata,  CanroTm  Allemande 
with  two  doubles,  Courante,  barabaude,  Gigue 
with  one  donble  each,  and  fUIowing  theee  eomee 
an  Aria  Alleniagna  con  alcune  Variazioni  snpra 
r  et^i  della  Maesta  Vostra,  concluding  with  a 
Ricercar,  Capriocio,  and  Aria  Kzrara  del  <Boe> 
signolo.  To  the  Aria  there  are  thus  altogether 
twenty-three  Variations  ;  and  Seiffcrt,  under- 
standing its  title  to  refer  to  theageof  the  £m|ieror 
bimeelf,  inibrred  that  the  work  waa  written  in 
1663,  when  the  EmfKTor  v,  as  twenty -three  years 
old.  But  the  chronograma  on  the  title-page  of 
the  wmk  prove  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1677*  and  efaiee  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Empress,  the  reference  is  to  her  age  and  not 
that  of  the  Emperor.  The  Variations  are  re- 
markable in  other  waye.  Meet  of  then  have 
8|>ecial  superscriptions,  with  imitationsof  various 
national  instruments,  meant  probably  to  imply 
the  homage  of  various  nationalities  to  the 
Emperor  and  Emprsae.  8o,  for  instance,  the 
eighth  Variatinn  is  s«{>^r«rril>ed  '  Rolimisch- 
Dudels&ck,  the  ninth  '  UoUandisch- Flageolet,' 
thefoorteenth'PraneKeiaehe  Baiae]enienB*<BaiBer 

les  mains),  the  eighteenth  'Ungariache  Geigen,' 
etc.  The  last  two  movements  con.nist  of  an 
imitation  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  which 
g^ves  a  title  to  the  whole  work.  Seiflert  thinka 
the  opening  of  Poglietti's  'Capriccio  per  lo  Roe* 
•igDolo  must  have  remained  in  Handel's roemoiy 
when  he  wrote  tiie  firat  movement  of  his  Gonoerto 
Oros-so,  No.  11.  The  other  two  Suites,  now  first 
published,  are  also  extraordinary  8{teeimeus  of 
early  programme  music.  One  ia  entitled  '  Sopra 
la  ribellione  di  Unghi  ria,"  and  the  reference  b 
to  the  rebellion  of  1671,  when  the  endeavour 
waa  made  to  separate  Hungary  from  the  rule  ot 
tiie  Honae  of  Hapeburg.  This  Suite  opens  witii 
a  Toccatina  siq^orscribed  Galop  ;  the  Allemande 
has  the  title  '  Ij&  I'risonnie'  ;  the  Courante,  *Le 
I'rocf's';  the  Sarabande,' La  Sentence';  theGigue, 
'  La  Ligo, '  followed  by '  La  Decapitation '  and  *  Les 
Cloches," '  Rc(juiem  Aetemam.'  The  third  Suite 
consists  of  a  Canzon  and  'Capriccio  liber  daa 
Henner  nnd  Hanneigeeohrey,'  which  may  have 
been  in  Bach's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Fugue 
with  the  T^rma  all'  imitatio  Oatlina  curat.  Th« 
only  work  of  Poglietti  which  was  previously 
published,  was  a  Suite  for  clavier  in  F,  which  ap- 
peared in  thepaUicationof  Bogier  of  Aiinstndain^ 
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«iititl«d  *Tooo«tM  et  SaitM  fKHir  1«  Okvwin  de 

Messieurs  Posquini^  Plq^iftfeti  etGas[mrd  Karle,' 
1704.  This  collection  was  republished  by  WaUh 
in  LondoQ  under  the  title  '  A  second  collection 
of  toeofttM  Tolontaryi  and  fiigue*  made  on 
purpose  for  the  Organ  H  irpsicord  composed 
by  Pas^oiai,  Poglietti,  and  others,  etc. '  Another 
•muk  for  davlor,  wlifoh  bean  Poglietti'a  name 
in  several  M3S.  abroad,  U  now  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  Dr.  rTohn  Bull.  It  is  a  Fut^uo  iifwn 
the  Uexachord,  which  appears  in  the  FitzwiiiLam 

Virginal  £took>    PogUetti  may  limply  bave 

copied  it  from  some  source  for  his  own  use. 
Other  works  of  Poglietti  remaining  in  MS.  are 
a  few  for  VMtioaa  oombinattons  of  instruments, 
and  some  wnand  works  for  voices  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  Dr.  Hugo  Botstibcr 
also  claims  for  Poglietti  the  authorship  of  a 
tlieoietieal  wotic  wtklk  Dr,  Audbfligar  has 
previon-ily  ascribed  to  Johann  Kas{«vr  Kerl. 
It  is  entitled  'Regulae  Compositionis,'  and  while 
two  MS.  copies  ascribe  it  to  Kerl,  two  otiieis 
and  one  Tory  important  copy  made  by  the 
Hamburg  or^nist,  Johann  Adam  Reinken, 
expressly  attest  it  as  Poglietti's.  J.  a.  M. 
POHL,  Oaki.  Febdinand,  writer  <m  musical 

subjects,  born  at  Darmstadt,  Sept,  6,  1819,  of 
a  musical  family,  his  grandfather  having  been 
the  first  maker  of  glass  harmonicas,  his  father 
(died  1869)  chamber-musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Hesse  at  Darmstadt,  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
of  the  composer  Beozwarzowsky.  In  1841  he 
■ettled  in  Vianaa,  and  after  etndying  under 
Scehter  became  in  1849  organist  of  the  new 
Protestant  church  in  the  Gumpendorf  suburb. 
At  this  date  he  published  Variations  on  an  old 
'  Nachtwachterlied '  (Diabelli),  and  other  pieces. 
He  resigned  the  post  in  1855  on  account  of  liis 
health,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
teaching  and  litemtnre.  In  1S63  he  pubuhed 
iti  Vienna  an  interesting  pamphlet  '  On  the 
history  of  the  Olass  harmonica.'  From  186d 
to  1866  he  lived  in  London,  occupied  in  re- 
searches at  the  British  Museum  on  Haydn  and 
Mozart ;  the  results  of  which  he  eniboilipd  in 
his  Motort  tmd  Haydn  in  London,  two  vols. 
(Vienna,  Qerald,  1867),  a  work  ftill  of  aooorate 
detail,  and  indis{X'nsable  to  the  student. 
Througli  the  influence  of  Jahn  and  von  Kikihel, 
and  of  his  intimate  friend  the  Ritter  vou  Karajan, 
Pobl  was  appointed  in  January  1866  to  the 
important  post  of  archivist  and  librarian  to  the 
Gesellsohaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna.  [See 
▼oL  it  p.  1 62.]  To  hie  care  and  ooneelentioasness 
the  present  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
immense  collections  of  this  ;^at  institution  is 
due.  In  connection  therewith  he  published 
two  works,  which*  thoogh  of  moderate  extent, 
are  full  of  interest,  and  are  mark ^  1  h\-  that 
aoouracy  and  sound  judgment  which  distinguish 
all  his  works,  namely,  IHt  OeadHmkt^  der 
Muail/rcundr  i/nd  ihr  Conservatorium  in  fVien 
(Braumiiller,  1871),  and  Dtnk»ehr0au$Ankm 


kU  m  Wim  (Ceroid,  1871).    He  was  for  man; 

years  occupied  on  a  biography  of  Haydn,  wliii  h 
he  undertook  at  the  insiigaiton  of  Jahn,  liini 
of  which  voL  L  was  published  in  1875  (Kerlin, 
Sa  o  ;  since  transferred  to  Hreitkopf  &  Hiirtc!) 
and  vol.  iL  in  1882.  The  book  has  long  beea 
in  proosM  of  eompletiott  by  Heir  Xaadyenwski, 
to  whom  Pohl  left  materials  at  1^  death. 
The  main  facts  are  contained  in  bis  article  on 
Haydn  in  this  Dictionary.  The  sumumrieH  of 
the  musical  events  of  aaoh  jpear  wfaidi  PoU 

furnished  to  thr  !<ignah  fiir  dir  musikcUitAt 
iVellt  of  which  he  was  the  Vienna  oorrespondeot, 
were  most  oareftd  sad  correot^  and  it  would  bi 
a  boon  to  the  student  of  contemporary  mnsie 
if  they  could  be  republished  se|Miratcly.  PohVs 
courtesy  to  students  desiring  to  collate  MSS., 
and  his  readiness  to  supply  inftinnatSon,  weie 
well  known  to  the  musical  visitors  to  Vienna. 
He  die(i  in  Vienna,  April  28,  1887.      F.  o. 

POHL,  Dr.  Richard,  a  German  mnsictl 
critic,  well  known  for  his  thoroughgoing  adro- 
cacy  of  Wagner.  He  was  Imm  at  I.^ipzi?. 
Sept.  12,  1826,  devoted  himseit  to  mathematics, 
and  aftw  eonolvding  his  oooiss  at  OottiagM 
and  Leipzig  was  elected  to  a  profc^aorial  chair 
at  Gratz.  This  he  vacated  for  political  reasons, 
and  then  settled  at  Dresden  (1852),  and  Weiniar 
(1854)  as  a  niusiral  critic.  In  1864  he  nioT4xi 
to  Badrn-Baden.  where  he  died  Dec.  17,  1896. 
He  WAS  one  of  the  editors  of  the  News  Zeittckrifi 
fur  Mvmk,  in  which  he  strongly  ohamptawd 
the  cause  of  Wagner's  and  other  advanced 
music,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  musical 
periodii^ls.  He  began  his  Autobiography  in 
tlie  Mus.  irochenblaU  for  Dec.  30,  1880.  His 
otli  r  wrirkfl  include:  Aim^i-srh^  BrU-fe  ("[SIZ), 
Bayreuihrr  Erinnenmj^ (1^77),  Jtiekard  H^'of- 
nrr  From  LiKt  (ISSZ),       Outar  Btr- 

liv:  (1S84),  Die  ITohenzuge.  dfr  vtusiiralis-'Ji^ 
Entwkkelung  (1888).  He  also  wrot«  poetry, 
translated  the  works  of  Berlioz  into  German, 
made  a  connecting  text  for  Schnmaan's 
'  Manfff  d  '  and  Liszt's  '  Prometheus,'  and 
couipoeed  some  musio  of  a  slight  bat  agreeaUs 
kind.  o. 

POHLENZ,  Christian  August,  bom  Jnlj 
3,  1790,  at  Saalgast  in  Lower  Lu-SAtia.  In 
1829  we  find  him  well  established  m  Lei^urig 
as  a  ringing -master,  a  conductor  of  eencerta, 
organist  of  the  ThnmpLskirche,  director  of  the 
Singakademie  and  the  Musikveroin,  etc  At 
the  end  of  18S4  be  redgned  the  poet  of  Om* 
ductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  subocription  concert*, 
which  he  had  lield  since  1827,  «nd  in  wliii  L  1 
was  succeeded  by  Mendelssohn  la  the  foUowio^ 
October.  After  the  death  of  Weinlig,  on  Maidi 
6,  1842,  and  beforr^  the  appointment  of  Haupt 
mann  later  in  the  same  year,  Fohleas  filled  tht 
offloe  of  OsDtor  at  the  St  Tbomsa^a  SdmL 
Indeed,  in  the  then  state  of  mosie  at  Leipdf, 
he  assms  to  bave  been  a  pswon  of  conssilai  aHnB, 
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which  ia  conflnned  by  the  fact  of  Meudelasohu's 
hiinilg  ehoMO  him  m  teacher  of  aiagiiig  m  the 
new  Conaenratoriuni  tlinrf,  in  thf  prospectus  of 
which  hia  name  appearb,  iu  the  Atlg.  Mutik- 
oltoltf  JStUwHff  of  Jan.  18»  184S.  He  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  take  part  in  that  good 
work,  for  he  flit<d  of  ajMjploxy  at  Leipzig  on 
March  10,  1343,  just  three  weeks  before  the 
operations  were  begun.  He  publiibed  Polonaises 
for  the  PF. ,  but  his  best  works  are  pert-songs 
6»T  e^ual  Toioes,  of  whioh  one  or  two  good 
epedmena  are  given  in  'Orpbeui.'  o. 

POINT  or  DOT  (Lat.  Puncttu,  vel  PmOHm  ; 
Ital.  J'linhi  :  (!«Tm.  Pulut  ;  Fr,  Poini)  A 
very  aucieut  character,  used  iu  uiediatvai  Mu&ic 
Ibr  many  diatinot  pnrpeees^  though  its  offiee  ia 
now  reduced  within  narrower  limits. 

The  Points  described  hj  Zarlino  and  Tarious 
early  writem  aie  of  four  dafTeivnt  Irinde. 

L  The  Point  or  Auomkntation,  used  only 
in  '  ombination  with  notes  naturally  Imperfect, 
was  exactly  identical,  both  in  form  and  effect, 
with  the  modem  « Dot'— that  ia  to  eay,  it 
lengtheiKr!  the  note  to  which  it  was  nj  j  i n^ed 
by  one- half,  and  was  necessarily  followed  by  a 
note  equivalent  to  itself  in  ralue,  in  order  to 
complete  the  beat.  The  earliest  known  alio- 
non  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  *Ars  Cantus 
uensurabilis'  of  Franco  of  Cologne,  the  analogy 
between  wboee  Tnettdm  end  the  AHMtot 
dU^mrnlalionis  of  latrr  writers  is  so  'Arm  that 
the  two  may  be  treated  as  virtually  identical. 

II.  The  PoTHT  OF  Perpection  {Pumdm 
Per/edwnis)  was  used  in  combination  with 
notes,  Perfect  by  the  time  signature,  but 
rendered  Imperfeot  by  Position,  for  the  purpose 
of  raslering  their  Perfeetkm.  In  thia  oaae,  no 
short  note  \v)i.h  m  cfled  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation, as  the  Point  itself  served  to  complete 
the  triple  beet.  Now  in  mediaeval  music  a 
Breve,  preceded  or  followed  by  a  Semibreve,  or 
a  Semibr«?ve  by  a  Minim,  though  j)^rfpf't  by 
virtue  of  the  time  signature,  becomes  Imperfeot 
by  Poaition.  Aa  the  following  example  is 
written  in  the  Greater  (or  Perfect)  Prolation, 
each  of  its  semibrevee  is  naturally  equal  to 
three  minims ;  but  by  the  rule  we  have  just 
set  forth  the  second  and  fourth  notae  become 
iT^ipcrfoct  by  Poaition — ».«.  they  are  each  equal 
to  two  minima  only.  The  fourth  note  is  suffered 
to  ramaiB  ao^  bat  Ae  aaoond  ii  made  FatlMt  by 
•  Point  of  Perfection. 


Writtfn. 
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It  was  sometimes  written  as  a  dot  with  a 
tail       and  called  pundm  eamdahu. 

The  term  '  Punctus  Perfectiouis '  is  also 
applied  to  the  Point  plaoed,  by  madisfnl 


composers,  in  tlio  centre  of  a  circle  or  semi' 
circle,  in  order  to  deuote  either  Perfeot  Time, 
or  the  Greater  PrnlntioTi. 

III.  The  Poi^T  o¥  ALTsaATioK,  or  Point  of 
Duplication  U\metti»  AUendUmiSf  eef  Futuiug 
Duplicaiionia),  differs  so  much  in  its  effect 
from  any  sign  asod  iu  modern  music,  that  it  is 
lena  easy  to  make  it  clear.  In  order  to  distin- 
golah  it  from  the  Pointa  already  deecribed,  it 
is  sonif'timcM  written  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  note  to  which  it  refeia.  Some  printers, 
however,  so  place  it  that  it  ia  abeolutely  in- 
distinguishable,  by  any  external  sign,  fton  the 
Point  of  Augmentation.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  only  place  in 
which  it  can  pcariUy  ooeor  ia  before  the  flnt  of 
two  short  notes,  followed  by  a  longer  one — or 
placed  between  two  longer  ones — in  Perfect 
Time,  or  the  Greater  Prolation  ;  that  ia  to  say, 
ill  ternary  rhythm,  of  whatever  kind.  But  ita 
chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  action,  which  con- 
cerns not  the  note  it  follows,  but  the  second  of 
the  two  abort  onee  which  aneeead  it,  the  velne 
of  which  not+'  it  doubles — aa  in  the  following 
example,  from  the  old  melody,  'L'Uomme  arm4,' 
in  which  the  note  affected  by  the  Point  ia  dis- 
tingnidied  hj  aa  aateriak. 


Sung. 


This  Point  which,  likf'  the  Point  of  Perfection, 
is  sometimes  found  with  a  tail,  though  it  may 
occur  in  two  plaoea,  maena  the  aame  thing  Lft 
both:— 


WriUtn  y 


Or 


IV.  The  Point  of  Division,  aometimes 
called  tiie  Point  of  Im]>erfectioD  (Anutet 

Divisionis,  vel  Imperfect ionis ;  Dixnsio  Modi), 
is  no  less  complicated  in  ita  effect  than  that 
just  described,  aud  should  also  be  placed  upou 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  notes  to  which 
it  lirl  mc^'i,  though,  in  practice,  this  precaution 
is  very  often  neglected.  Like  the  Point  of 
Altemtion,  it  ia  only  used  in  tmiety  meaattre  ; 
bnt  it  differs  from  the  former  sign  in  being 
always  placed  between  two  short  notes,  the 
first  of  whioh  is  preceded,  and  the  second 
followed,  by  •  long  one.  Ita  action  ia,  to 
render  the  two  lon^-  nntes  Imperfect.  But 
a  long  note  in  ternary  rhythm  ia  always 
Imperfect  by  Position,  when  either  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  shorter  one:  tihe  use  of  the 
PointBi  tiuxefoie,  in  anoh  oaaaa,  ia  altogether 
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sapererof^torj,  and  was  warmly  resented  by 
bmiUkvu  tingers,  who  wUtd  til  meb  signs 

WritUn, 

In  spitp,  however,  of  its  apparent  oomplica- 
tion,  the  ralionale  of  the  sign  is  simple  enough. 
An  examination  of  tlM  above  pasaiga  will  allow 

that  the  point  grrvf^  exnctly  the  namf  purpose 
as  the  bar  iu  modern  musio  ;  and  we  can  easily 
QndentMid  that  it  it  oallad  tha  Point  of 
l^ivigion,  because  it  removes  all  doubt  as  to 
th<-  division  of  the  rJ^tbm  into  two  temaiy 

measures. 

The  composers  of  the  1 5th  and  10th  oantniiM 

frefiuently  snh-itituted,  for  the  Points  of  Atig- 
mentation,  Alteration,  and  Division,  a  peculiar 
intermiztare  of  blaek  and  white  ttot«,  whieh 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  Nota- 
tion, anU;,  p.  401,  and  the  student  will  do  well 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  witli 
them,  iiooe,  without  a  dear  luunntandiDg  of 
these  and  nther  similar  expedients,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decipher  mosiOi  either  MS.  or  printed, 
of  eadlw  date  tiiiai  fha  b«^nning  of  the  17tii 
oentary.  w.  s.  r. 

POINT  D'OROXTE,  organ  point,  has  two 
ditferent  meanings  in  French,  and  is  '  used 
(1)  for  an  oif^n  point  or  pedal,  that  is,  a 
gaeceii.sion  of  harraonies  carried  over  a  hohling 
note  [Pedal]  ;  and  (2),  with  what  reason  is 
not  plain,  for  the  eadeiw  in  a  eoneerto— the 
Hourish  hiterpolatcd  between  the  chords  of 
the  6-4  and  7-3  of  the  rfld*>nce — the  place  for 
which  is  indicated  by  a  j^iause  ^  Rousseau 
gives  a  olne  to  tiie  origin  of  the  term  by 
plaining  (under  '  ('<nir  mne ')  that  when  the 
above  sign,  which  he  denominates  'Ck)uronne,' 
was  placed  over  the  last  note  of  a  single  part 
in  the  score  it  was  then  called  Point  d'orgue, 
and  signified  that  the  «onnd  nf  'Jm  note  was 
to  be  held  on  till  the  other  i^rts  had  come  to 
the  end.  Thns  the  note  ao  held  on  beoeme  a 
pedal,  and  is  so  in  theory.  o 

POINTS.  A  term  applied  to  the  passages 
of  imitation  in  vocal  music  of  the  madrigalian 
era,  and  in  modem  muaio,  to  the  opening  notes 
of  the  <?!\Vj(  rt  of  a  fugue,  or  other  important 
theme,  to  which  it  is  necessary  tlutt  the  atten- 
ti<m  of  the  perlbnner  should  be  particnlarly 
directed  by  the  conductor. 

For  in.9tancc,  one  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects iu  the  '  Hallehijah  Chorus  '  is  that  adapted 
to  the  words  '  For  the  Lord  Ood  Omnii>otent 
reigneth.'  After  this  has  hc  ti  '/a  Iff  pmmciated 
by  the  wholo  body  of  voices,  in  unison,  the 
'  Point*  ia  taken  np  at  the  tweniy-aeoond  bar 
\j  the  aopnmoe,  at  the  twentgr-ilfiyi  by  tihe 


tenors  and  basses  in  unison,  and  at  the  twenty- 
ninth,  by  the  altoe  and  tenon. 

The  term  '  Point'  is  also  applicable  to  fcatnrfs 
of  quite  another  kind.  Thus  the  entxancc  of 
tlie  lioi  lis  in  the  tirst  movement  of  the  overtni* 
to '  Der  Freischiitz, '  and  that  of  the  firat  darinet 
at  the  sixtieth  bar  of  the  ^lolto  Vivace,  are 
'  Points '  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  careless 
reading  on  llie  pert  of  their  inteipratere  woidd 
entirely  fail  to  convey  the  oompoeer's  meaning, 
and  render  the  f>erformance  spiritleea  and  QB* 
interesting  to  the  la^t  degree. 

These  remarks  concern  not  only  the  perform* 
ance  of  orchestral  and  church  music  ;  they 
apply,  with  equal  force,  to  solo  perfonnanoea 
of  every  Una — to  piaaofbrte  aonatae^  and 
organ  fugues,  violin  oonoertos,  and  solos  for 
the  flute  or  oboe.  In  these,  the  txTformer, 
having  uo  conductor  to  prompt  him,  must 
think  for  himself,  and  the  success  of  hia  pv- 
formance  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  amooat 
of  his  capacity  for  doing  so.  w.  s.  n. 

POIS^  JxAM  AuDCAimu  PnI)affA^'I^  bom 
at  Nfmea,  June  S,  1828,  as  a  child  showed  a 
turn  for  muRio,  but  was  only  allowed  to  adopt 
it  after  taking  iiis  degree  ati  a  bachelier-ee-lettres 
of  Paria.    He  entovd  the  Oonaervatoim  in 

18f)0,  and  in  1952  _i^aincrl  the  spcnnd  prize  fSor 
compositiou,  under  Adolphe  Adam,  from  wham 
he  derived  Ma  taate  for  eeey,  flowing  melody. 
'Bonsoir  Voisin,'  a  pleasing  little  opera  pro- 
due^'d  at  the  Th(^atre  Lyrique,  Sept.  18,  1?53, 
was  followed  at  the  same  theatre  by  '  Les 
Charroenn'  (Haroh  1ft,  1855),  also  a  aoeeesai 

He  next  Jiroducod  •  lirhin,  lie  '  (1856)  at  the 
Boutfes  Parisiens ;  and  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
'  Le  Roi  Don  PMre,'  two  acta  (1857) ;  *  Le  Jar- 
dinier  Oalant,'  two  acts  (March  4,  1861)  ;  ■  L>?s 
Absents,'  a  charming  pieoe  in  one  act  (Oct.  26, 
1864)  ;  •  Corrioolo,'  three  acta  (Nov.  28,  1  ^68) ; 
<Lea  troia  Sonhaita*  (1878);  <La  Bnrpriae  de 
I'Amour,'  two  acts  (Oct  31,  1878)  ;  and 
'L' Amour  M^eoin'  (Dec  20,  1880).  The 
last  two,  arranged  by  Poise  and  Honadet  frooi 
Haiivanx  and  M  liera^  give  a  high  idea  of  his 
powers.  lie  also  composed  another  pretty 
little  opera,  '  Los  denx  Billets  '  (1868),  revived 
at  the  Athtete  in  Feb.  1870.  fAniOBg  hie 
later  works  are  'Joli  Gilles'  0884).  'Le 
Mikiecin  malgr^  lui' (1887),  'Carrnosioe,'  and 
an  oratorio,  *C6cilie'  (Dijon,  1888)].  In  th^ 
ease  and  absence  of  pretenaionhia  wonca  rwaemble 
those  of  Adolphe  Adam,  hut  there  the  com- 
parison ends ;  the  latter  had  a  real  vein  of 
comedy,  while  Pbiae'a  merriment  haa  tho  tit  of 
being  assumed  to  conceal  his  inward  meluiicholy. 
Nevertheless,  his  music  is  flowing  and  happy  ; 
and  being  well  scored  and  never  vulgar  it  is 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  is  remembered. 
[Tlic  compoaar  died  in  fkria.  May  I3» 
1892.1  a.  c 

POLAOOA  (Italian  Ibr  Polokaub).  Pkilae- 
eaa  may  be  defiaedi  aa  Polonaiam  treated  ia  as 
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Iteliui  muuMr,  but  still  retsiniiig  mnoh  of  ths 

rhythm  rhamctrristic  of  their  Polish  origin. 
Polsccaa  are  both  vocal  aud  instrumental,  and 
■n  gwittraUyof  AbrilUaiit  md  ornsts  description, 
fining  in  brilliancy  what  they  lose  in  national 
character.  Thus  Chopin,  in  a  If^ttpr  from  War- 
saw, dated  Nov.  14,  162^  (Karasowaki,  vol.  i. ), 
gpmkM  of  an  *Alla  PoUcca'  with  violonoello 
acoompaniment  that  h:id  written,  as  'nothing 
more  than  a  brilliant  drawing 'room  piece — 
aaitabla  for  tiitt  ladin,'  and  aluioiifl^  tUa  oom- 
poaition  is  probably  the  same  as  the  '  Introdnc* 
tion  et  Polonaise  Brillante  j>our  Piano  et  Violon- 
oelle  '  (op.  3)  in  C  m^or,  yet  from  the  above 
paaaaga  it  aaema  as  if  Chopin  did  not  pnt  it  in  the 
same  class  as  his  jjoetical  comjiositions  for  the 
piaooforto  which  bear  the  same  name.    w.  b.  s. 

POIABOIiI,  or  POLLABOLO,  Oabio  Fbik* 
CEdCO,  boinat  Brescia,  about  1668,  was  a  pupil 
of  Ti^^Tenzi's,  and  became  a  chorister  at  St. 
Mark  s,  Venice,  in  1665,  in  1690  became  second 
organiat;  and  in  1698  viea-maaatro  di  oappalla 
in  the  same  church.  The  statamaot  that  he 
rose  to  be  hrst  maentro  lacka  antiiority,  but, 
according  to  Bnai's  Life  of  Hanello^  Ii«  was 
maestro  at  tlie,  music  school  of  the  Incurabili  at 
Venice  about  17 Of},  Ho  died  at  tho  end  of 
1722.  Three  oratorios,  'Jefte,'  'La  Kosinda,' 
and  *J«aabeI,'  are  In  MS.  at  Vianna  and 
Bni-ssels,  and  many  pit^ccs  of  rhurch  music  are 
mentioned  in  the  QuelleH' Lcxikon.  Of  his 
numerous  operas  (F6tis  gives  the  names  of  sizty> 
aight)  the  following  are  extant: — 'Roderico' 
(Milan,  1684,  i)erformcd  aNo  fit  Verona,  Naples, 
Brescia,  and  Rome)  ;  '  La  Forza  della  Virtd ' 
(Yaniea,  180S);  «Otloaa'  (Vanioe,  169».94); 
•Faramondo'  (1699)  ;  '  Sfrtiirarnirle  '  (Venire, 
1714,  nine  songs  only  preserved);  'Marsia 
deluao'  (1714)  ;  •  Ariodante '  (Venice,  1716); 
and  three  without  dates,  'Le  Pazzie  degli 
Amanti,'  'Gl'  inganni  ff^liri,'  and  'Genuinda' 
(ont  act,  the  other  two  being  provided  by  O. 
d«l  VIdona  and  Alasaaadro  Scarlatti).  An 
organ  sonata  is  in  vol.  iii.  of  Torchi's  '  L'  Arta 
Musicalc  in  Italia.'  {QiuUni- I^xikan,  etc)  M. 

POLAROLI,  or  POLLAROLO,  Antonio, 
aon  of  the  above,  was  born  in  Venice  about 
1680,  and  wns  the  ptiiiil  of  hia  father.  Tn 
1723  he  became  vice -maestro  di  oappoUa  at 
St.  Mark'a,  and  &i  1740  maeatro.  Aa  early  as 
1702  he  had  assisted  Jiis  father  in  the  duties  of 
tho  office.  His  opera  '  Aristco  '  was  performed 
at  Venice  in  1700,  '  Leucippo  e  Teonoe '  in 
1719,  *CoBroa'  in  1728,  and  <I  tre  voti,'  a 
aerenata,  at  Virnnn  in  17*31  f^^no  the  QjirUen- 
Lexihm),   He  died  at  Venice,  May  4,  1746.  M. 

POLE,  William,  Mit8.D.,  F.B.a,  an  in- 
atanoe  of  the  sncoe^ful  union  of  science,  liters- 
tare,  and  music.  Hf  wan  ^  om  at  Rinmingham, 
April  22,  1814,  and  was  bred  to  the  proietuion 
of  Oivil  Engin««ing,  in  which  he  baoama 

pminrnt.  I?r-  wrote  mariv  works  and  papers  on 
acientihc  subjects,  aud  was  a  coatribtttor  to  the 


leading  Reriews,  and  a  F.R.S.  of  London 

and  ErJinbTirgh.  He  was  Professor  of  Civil 
Engiueeriug  at  University  College,  London, 
1869-76. 

His  taste  for  music  developed  itself  early  ;  he 
9ti!(iiwJ  hnrd  at  both  thcorotio^il  and  yirartical 
music,  ftiid  waa  oigiinist  in  .St.  Mark  8  Church, 
North  Audley  Street,  London,  in  1886*66. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mu8.B.  in  IS^O, 
and  as  Mus.D.  in  1S67.  He  was  appointed 
Repoftsr  ta  tha  Jury  on  Mvaical  Inatraments  at 
the  Intetnatloaal  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was 
one  of  the  examincn^  for  Musical  Degrees  in 
the  University  of  Loudou  (1878-90),  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Musical  Inatraments  in  tlia 
Exhi}>itionofl851,  Tfu  Story  of Afozarf's  n-quitm 
(1879),  The Fhilowphy qfMutic {187 9,  reprinted 
1895),  and  Tatiooa  minor  ctttioal  essays,  thtaa 
of  which,  written  in  185%  on  eartain  works  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  have  been  n)cntion«?d  in 
the  article  Analysih.  His  only  printed  musi* 
eal  eotniNwitiona  ara  a  aetting  of  Pnlm  o;.  givaa 

at  Tenhnry  in  IPfil,  an  eight-part  motet  from 
which  was  performed  at  the  Chester  Jr'estival  of 
188S,  and  soma  ibor-banded  PF.  aooompani- 
ments  to  clasaical  songs.  He  died  in  London, 
Dre.  30,  1900.  [Sec  Brit.  Mu3.  Biog,  ;  iflM. 
Times  for  Feb.  1901,  p.  103,  etc.]  O. 

FOLlinX).   8aa  PoLTXUcn. 

POLKA,  a  ■wriricnnwn  round  dance,  said  to 
be  of  Bohemian  origin.  Aooording  to  Alfred 
Waldau  {B6hmiacke  NatimtaUSiize,  Fragile.  1 859 
and  1 860)  tiia  polka  was  invented  in  the  year 
1830  by  a  servant  girl  who  lived  at  Klhrtpinitz, 
the  music  being  written  down  by  a  locai  musician 
namad  Nanida.   Tlia  or^final  nama  1^  whieh 

the  polka  was  kno>m  in  its  birthplace  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ji6in,  Kopidlno,  and  Dimo- 
kury,  was  the  'Nimra.'  This  was  derived  from 
the  song  to  which  it  waa  danoad,  the  fiiat  linaa 
of  whioh  ran  as  follows : 

Stnti^ek  Nimra 

Koopil  llmla 

Za  pul  p4U  tolani.1 

In  1835  it  WRS  dancfd  in  Prague,  where  it 
first  oblamcd  the  name  ot  '  Polka,'  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Czech  *pulka* 
(li  ilf),  a  charactrriatic  feature  of  the  danoo 
being  its  short  half-steps.  According  to  another 
aoeonnt  tha  polka  waa  invanted  in  1884  faj  a 
native  of  Moksic,  near  Hitschin  in  Bohemia, 
and  waa  from  that  plare  ir!trodnc€»d  into  Prague 
by  students,  hi  1839  it  was  brought  to  Vienna 
by  the  band  of  a  Bohemian  regimant  undar  ita 
conductor,  Pergler  ;  in  1840  it  was  danced  at 
the  Od^D  in  Paris  by  the  i3ohemian  Raab ; 
and  in  1844  it  foimd  ita  way  to  London. 
Wherever  the  polka  was  introdooed,  it  raddanlj 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity.  Vienna, 
i'ans,  aud  LiODdon  were  successively  attacked 
by  Uiiaooriona  'pftftamania*  s  olothsa,  hata,  and 

I  ~  >  .  w.aat  *UMto  VtaHahoaiat  avail*  bam  Sir  tm  taA 
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•tieets  were  mimed  aAv  the  dance,  and  in 
England  the  absunlity  was  carried  so  far  that 
public- hooaes  displayed  on  their  aigna  the 
•F^UuAmw.*  In  thaiZltMtrataf  £0iuI0»JKn09 

for  March  23,  1844,  will  be  found  a  jKilka  by 
Offenhacli,  '  a  celebrated  French  artiste^'  headed 
by  two  rather  primitive  woodcuts,  to  whkh  the 
following  description  of  the  dance  is  appended  : 
'The  Polka  is  an  original  Bohrminn  {reaMnt 
dance,  and  waa  lirat  introduoed  into  the  faahion- 
abla  Hloooa  «f  Beriin  and  8t  Petenburg  aboat 
eight  years  since.'  Last  season  it  waa  the 
favourite  at  Baden-Baden.  The  Polka  is  written 
in  2-4  time.  The  gentleman  holds  his  partner 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving ;  each 
lift  first  th''  ripht  leg,  strikf»  twirc  the  loft  lirel 
with  the  right  heel,  and  then  turn  as  in  the 
walta' — a  perfonnanoe  wbibh  moat  bava  pva- 
aented  a  rather  curious  appearance.  On  April 
1 3  the  same  japcr,  reviewing  a  jwlka  by  Jullien, 
says :  '  It  is  waste  of  time  to  consider  thia 
BODaonaa.  The  waatharoook  heads  of  the  Par- 
isians have  been  delighted  alwiLvs  by  any  in- 
novation, but  they  never  imported  anything 
more  ridieoloaa  or  ungraoeftal  thaii  ilib  Fblka. 
It  la  a  hybrid  confusion  of  Scotch  Lilt,  Irish  Jig, 
and  Bohemian  Walt?:,  and  needs  only  to  be 
once  to  be  avoided  for  ever  ! '  In  spite  of  this 
flritbinB  the  popnlaritj  of  fbe  dance  want  on 
increasing,  and  the  papers  of  the  day  arc  full  of 
advertisements  professing  to  taaoh  '  the  gonaiue 
polka.'  It  waa  danoed  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
by  CeritO,  Garlotta  Grisi,  and  Perrot,  and  the 
following  was  published  as  '  the  much  celebrated 
Pollca  Dance,  performed  at  Her  M^eety's 
Theatre,  by  Ottlotta  GiU  and  H.  Parrot,  com- 
posed anil  arnnged  Ibr  Ilia  |iiaiiofertabgr  Alberto 
Sowinsky.' 


Many  ways  of  dancing  the  polka  seem  to  have 
been  in  \\m,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  disputes 
(m  the  important  matter,  the  Illustr(iUd  London 
IfewB,  on  May  1 1  (having  changed  its  opinions 
since  Aiiril)  was  'much  c;TB.tifuHl  in  hdng 
enabled  to  lay  before  ite  readers  an  aocfurat«  de- 
ioriptioii  of  the  virUabU,  orDrawing-room  Polka, 
aaoMloedat  Almack's,  and  at  the  balln  of  the 
nobility  and  gnntry  in  this  country.'  According 
to  this  description,  which  is  accompanied  by 
three  very  amnaing  illnstrations,  the  polka 
bf  ::;m  with  an  introdurtinn  friiiu-P'!  ,1  ris), 
and  consisted  of  tive  figures.  Of  these,  the 
*  heal  and  tee*  step,  whioh  waa  the  nKiatalMXBe> 


teristio  feature  of  the  dance,  haa  been  quite 
abandoned,  probably  nwiup  to  the  difftmltv  in 
executing  it  properly,  which  (according  toPwtck, 
ToL  TiL  p.  172*)  gwMraUy  caosed  it  to  laeolt 
in  the  dancers  'stamping  their  own  heels  upon 
other  people's  toee.'  The  account  of  the  polka 
oondt^ee  as  follows  :  'In  conclusion  we  wonM 
obawa  that  La  Polka  is  a  noiselesa  dance; 
there  is  no  stampinp  of  h«^l%  toes,  or  kickinr 
of  legs  in  aharp  angles  forward.  This  may  do 
very  w«U  at  the  thfaidioM  of  a  Bohendati  muherge^ 
but  is  inadmissible  into  the  salona  of  London  or 
Paris.  La  Polka,  as  danced  in  Pari*,  and  now 
adopted  by  us,  is  elc^^t,  graoeful,  and  fascinat- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  it  ia  repleta  with  Ofipor* 
timities  of  showing  care  and  attention  to  your 
partner  in  assisting  her  throogfa  ita  performance. ' 
The  rage  Ibr  the  pdka  did  not  laat  long,  and 
the  danoe  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  England 
for  many  ymrs.  It  cAnie  once  more  into  vn^roe 
Aome  years  ago,  but  the  '  toe  and  heel '  step  waa 
happily  not  revived  with  it 

The  music  of  the  polka  is  writtpn  in  2  4  time  ; 
aooording  to  Cellarius  {La  Danae  du  Saiont, 
Paris,  1847)  the  tempo  ia  that  of  a  nifitary 
march  played  rather  slowly ;  Maelzel's  metro- 
nomc,J=I04.  The  rhythm  is  ohamotanaed  bj 
the  following  2-bar  tiguree  : 


The  music  can  be  divided  into  the  usual  6-bar 
parti.    Ia  all  aariy  polkaa  the  figure 


ia  found  in  the  accompaniment  of  tlia  4th  and 
8th  bars  of  these  parts,  marking  a  very  slight 
pause  in  the  danoe,  but  in  recent  examplee  thia 
panae  haa  diaappeued,  owing  to  the  danoa  betng 

jir-rfr.rmrd  somewhat  faater,  and  more  in  the 
spiritofawaltzorgaiop.  Thaflntpolkawhichwaa 
pobliahed  ia  aaid  to  haye  been  eompoaed  by  ftaaa 

Uilmar,  a  native  of  Kopidlno  in  Bohemia.  The 
beflt  nr^tinnal  po1k!x«(  are  tluwe  by  Labitzky,  Lieb- 
mauu,  Procbaska,  dwoboda,  and  Titl.    w.  a.  a. 

POLLAROLO.    See  PoLiJioLi. 

POT.T.KT^KO,  niovvNNi  Battista.  an  emi- 
nent violinist,  waa  born  at  Piovk  near  Turin, 
June  10,  1781  (or,  aowniing  to  one  antlMirity, 
1776).  He  received  his  first  instruction  from 
local  musicians,  at  fifteen  studied  for  a  abort 
time  under  Pognani,  and  aoon  entered  the 
royal  band  at  Ttarin.    In  1804  ha  baoaina  M 

I  H<«  Punrk.  Tol.  tI,.  tot  ftn  xtmlnblc  (mrtooD  hj  Ltgk. 
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violin  in  the  Theatre  &t  Bergamo,  tnd  after  a 
abort  stay  there  began  to  travel.  In  Eusaia  he 
remained  for  five  years,  and  In  1814  accepted  the 
a)){M)iutn)ent  of  leader  of  the  band  at  Dresden, 
"  hf  rp  ho  remained  till  1824.  In  that  year  lie 
Accopted  a  brUliant  engagement  as  Director- 
geiiM«]  of  tho  royal  ordieatr*  at  Turin.  Ho 
died  at  his  native  village,  August  15,  1853. 

PoUedro  was  an  excellent  violinist  and  sound 
mnucian.  He  had  the  great  tone  and  dignified 
•tylo  of  thedunnl  Italian  school.  All  oon- 
ti>mporaneou8  critics  praise  his  faultless  and 
brilUaut  execution  not  less  than  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  wbidi  he  })layed.  In  1913  bo  net 
Beethoven  at  CanMba<J,  and  played  with  him 
one  of  Beethoven  s  violin-sonatas  (see  Thayer's 
Life  of  Betthoven,  iiL  208).  His  published 
eompositions  consist  of  two  ooooertos,  somo  aim 
viiri<  trios  and  duos  for  stringed  in8tninif>ntfl, 
and  a  set  of  exercises  for  the  violin  \  a  Miserere 
and  o  Mom  for  voloea  and  oraihiatia,  and  a 
Sinfonia  pastonile  for  full  orchestra.      p.  D. 

POLLINI,  Fka.N(  v:8co  Giuseppe,  bom  at 
Lubiano  in  lUyria  in  176S,  was  a  pupil  of 
MoniL    He  became  a  skilful  pianist  at  an 
early  age,  his  style  liaving  conjbincd  some  of 
tha  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  of  his 
procaptor,  of  Cloraenti  and  of  Hnttmel,  aaeh  of 
whom  he  surpassed  in  some  forms  of  the  mere 
mecbaniam  of  the  art    In  1793  he  studied 
with  Ziiigarelli  at  Milan,  where  he  was  apjH)inte<i 
profiaaaor  of  the  piano  on  the  opening  of  the 
Consort  ;itorio  in  1809.     Prllirii  iudi  r  l  raay,  in 
thia  respect,  be  considered  as  an  inventor, 
having  antfdpated  Thalberg  in  the  oxtended 
grasp  of  the  keyboard  by  the  use  of  three  staves 
(as  in  Thalhort's  Fantasia  on  'God  save  the 
Queen,"  and  '  Kuie  iintannia tilius  enabling 
the  player  to  sustain  a  pna^uiant  melody  in 
the  midtllf*  rpf^ion  of  tlie  instrument,  while  each 
hand  is  also  employed  with  elaborate  passages 
above  and  henaatii  it.   This  ranailtablo  m^e 
of  produoiflg  by  two  hands  almwt  tiiie  effect  of 
four,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  originated  by 
Foil  in  i  in  hia  '  Trentadue  Esercizi  in  forma  di 
tooeata^*  brought  out  in  1820.    This  work  waa 
il»  <licatpd  to  Meyerbeer  ;  the  original  e<litinyi 
(  antaiuing  a  preface  addressed  to  that  comxioser 
hy  Pollini,  which  inelndes  tiie  following  pawage 
explanatory  of  the  construction  of  the  Toooata  >-~ 
•  I  prot>ove  to  oHVt  u  simple  melody  more  or  less 
plain,  and  uf  varied  character,  combined  with 
aeoompanimanta  of  different  rhythna,  tnm 
which   it  can  be  clearly  distingiii-^hTl  >iy  a 
particular  expression  and  touoh  in  the  cantilena 
in   oontiaat  to  tha  aocompanimeni,'  Dahn 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to   Pollini's  specialty,  in  his  preface  to  the 
original  edition  of  Lis/t's  pianoforte  transcrip- 
tioaa  of  tha  aiz  gnat  organ  prehidoa  and  fngitea 
«f  Bach. 

Pollini's  productions  consist  chiefly  of  piano- 
forte inuaic,  including  an  alaborata  inatroction 


book,  many  solo  pieces,  and  Eome  for  two 
periormers.  Theee  works  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Ricordi,  of  MUan.  Pollini  also 
prodnoid  some  stage  music,  and  a  Stobat  Matar. 
He  was  highly  estecniwl  —  prof»"««ionally  and 
personally — by  his  con  temporaries.  beiUni 
dedicated  hia  'Soniianibiila  '  al  oelebre  Fhui< 
ccsro  Pollini.*  The  suLject  of  this  notice  died 
at  Milan,  Sept.  17,  1846.  H.  J.  L. 

POLLITZER,  Adolphb,  violinist,  bom  at 
Buda-Pestb,  July  2  3,  1888;  died  in  London, 
Nov.  14,  1900.  The  younprst  of  a  family 
numbering  nineteen,  he  left  his  native  town  for 
Vienna  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  there  baoama  a 
jjupil  of  B<jhm,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
lessons  in  composition  from  Preyer.  While 
still  a  boy  ho  played  before  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  perfoimed 
MenHrlRs.  hii's  Violin  Concerto  in  the  presence 
of  Its  composer,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  warm 
congratulatkma  and  a  life>long  interest  in  hia 
career.  In  1846  Pollitxer  gained  the  first  prize 
for  violin-playing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
and  after  a  short  concert  tour  in  Germany, 
betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  received  leasooa 
from  Alard.  By  the  advice  of  Ern.st  he  came 
to  Londun  in  1851.  Here  his  talents  gained 
him  aiMsedy  recognition.  He  occupied  the  poat 
of  leader  at  the  Opera,  under  the  baton  of  Costa, 
for  many  years,  and  held  .similar  jxtsitions  at 
the  head  of  the  New  I'hilharmouic  orchestra, 
and  Uie  Royal  Choral  Sodety.  In  1861  he  waa 
apj)ointed  violin  professor  at  the  London 
Aca^lemy  of  Muaio,  and  in  1890  succeeded  Dr. 
Henry  Wylde  ss  IVincipal  of  that  Inatitotion. 
During  the  period  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
Pollitzer  waa  responsible  for  the  trainlTi^iif  of  a 
vast  number  of  professional  and  amateur 
violinista,  and  these,  under  tha  FhMidaney  of 
Sir  .?nsf!i}i  Bam  by,  j)rp<5rTirpd  him  with  a 
signed  testimonial  and  a  handsome  gold  watch 
at  tha  Bdte!  Matropola  on  Fab.  18,  1888.  As 
an  axaontant  Pollitzer 's  excessive  diffidence  de- 
barred him  from  Httaining  the  highest  succes.<» 
as  a  public  j>criormer,  but  in  private  he  was  a 
remaritabla  interpreter  of  claaaioal  muaio.  Aa 
a  qnarfrt  player  he  was  difficult  to  surpass,  but 
it  was  as  a  profesaor  of  his  instrument  that  ha 
gained  pra-aminanaa.  He  had  the  rare  gilt  of 
inajnring  hia  pnpila  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
carried  them  easily  over  obstacles,  and  his  system 
of  fingering  was  remarkably  clear  and  finished. 
Hia  pabliuiad  aompaaitiona  eompriaa  *Tan 
Caprices  for  the  Violin,'  and  some  short  pieces 
for  violin  and  piano.  He  revised  and  edited  a 
prodigious  amcmnt  of  Da  Birio^a  aompaaitiona, 
as  well  as  those  of  Alard,  Leonard,  Singelee, 
Ernst,  etc. —  Raker  /•?>.  Mus.  ;  Riemann,  X«ri- 
kon  ;  The  Jncvsh  UhronieU,  Nov.  28  1900  ; 
7%e  SkdAt  Nor.  28,  1000,  and  oontamporary 
publications.  k.  h  a. 

POLLY.  ABalIad-opera,writtenbyJohnGsy 
as  a  aecond  |iart  of  his  '  Beggu-'s  Opera. '  When 
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about  to  be  rrhpan^pd  a  message  was  recfiived 
from  the  ixird  GhamberUin  that  the  pi*oe  '  was 
not  allowed  to  be  aetid,  but  onminandad  to  be 
'lappreaaed,'  the  prohibition  baizig  supposed  to 
bavp  bff'ii  instigated  by  Sir  R<>bert  Walpole, 
who  had  boeu  uatiriMd  in  'The  lioggar'a  Op«ra.' 
lUliBg  to  obtain  a  Teveiwl  of  the  deoiee  Gay 

had  recourse  to  the  press,  and  in  1729  published 
the  piece  ia  4 to,  with  the  tunee  of  the  songa, 
and  a  numerous  lut  of  subscribers,  by  wbloh  he 
gvitted  at  least  as  mneh  as  he  would  have  done 
by  representation.  Like  moHt  sequels,  *  Polly ' 
is  far  inferior  to  the  first  |*art,  and  when  in  1777 
it  waa  piodaoeil  at  the  Haymailcet  theatra,  with 

alterations  by  thr  fMir  Colman,  it  was  nn- 
successful  that  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few 
representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  tame 
theatre,  June  11,1782,  and  again  atDmiyLane 
(for  Kelly's  benefit),  June  1  n  .  1813.       w  h  h 

POLO  or  0L£,  a  ^ipauuh  dance  accompanied 
hj  singing,  whUAi  took  its  origin  in  Andahiaia. 
It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Romalia, 
which  is  'danced  to  an  old  religious  Eastern 
tune,  low  and  melancholy,  diatonic,  not  chro- 
matio,  and  f^l  of  sudden  pauses,  which  are 
stran(,'f  rand  «>tartling,' *  and  is  only  dancH  by 
the  Spanish  gipsiee.  It  reaembles  the  oriental 
danoea  in  botog  ftiU  of  wild  energy  and  oontor- 
tions  of  the  body,  while  the  feet  merely  glide  or 
shuffle  along  the  ground.  The  words  ('  coplas') 
of  these  dances  are  generally  of  a  jooose  char- 
aeter,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  SsgnldiUa 
in  wanting  the  '  cstrf villo,'  or  refrain  ;  several 
examples  of  them  may  be  found  in  Precise  s 
CMeeken  4e  las  Mt^cm  CopUtt  tU  SegiUdlUeu, 
Tiranas  y  Polos  (Madrid,  1816).  They  are 
sung  in  unison  by  a  cboru.s,  who  mark  the  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  Some  characteristic 
examples  ot  the  music  of  the  Polo  will  be  found 
in  J.  r.&nainQ'9LttJcifad$AnitUucia  (Madrid, 
Eomero).  w.  b.  s. 

FOLONAISB^  a  atatolj  danee  of  Pdiah  origin. 
According  to  Sowinski  {Les  Musieient  Polonais) 
the  Polonaise  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Christ- 
mas carols  which  are  still  sung  in  Poland.  In 
inpport  of  this  theory  he  quotes  a  carol,  'W 
T-lnliie  lezy,'  which  contains  the  rhythm  and 
close  characteristic  of  the  dance  ;  but  the  fact 
that  although  in  later  timea  they  wen  aooom- 
panied  by  singing,  yet  the  earliest  Polonaiws 
extant  are  purely  instrumental,  renders  it  more 
probable  that  the  generally  received  opinion  as 
to  their  courtly  origin  is  correct.  According 
to  this  latter  view,  thi^  ? 'lonaise  originated 
under  the  following  circumstances.  In  1673 
Henry  IIL  of  A^jon  was  elected  to  the  PoUah 
throne,  and  in  the  following  year  hdd  a  great 
reception  at  Cracow,  at  which  tbe  \v?ve«  of  the 
nobles  marched  in  procession  past  the  ttirone 
to  tiio  OQund  of  atotoly  nraaio.    It  ia  said  that 

after  this,  whenevrr  n  forr-ip^n  prince  WR'5  r1rr>ted 
to  the  crown  of  Poland  the  same  oeremony  was 


repeated,  and  that  ont  of  it  thr  Polonaise  was 
gradually  developed  as  the  opening  danoe  at 
court  feraTitioB.  If  thia  enatom  waa  introdneed 
by  Henry  III.,  we  may  perhaps  look  npon  ths 
Polonai>^^,  which  is  so  fnl!  of  stat^lineas,  as  th* 
survival  of  the  dignihed  i'arana  and  i'a^amezzos 
whidi  ware  ao  mneh  in  vogoa  at  the  Vkaneh 
court  in  the  15th  ccntnry.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  dance  was  not  always 
of  ao  narked  a  national  character  aa  it  aaMUwd 
in  later  timea.  Bo«k  vii.  of  Bteid'a  CTiaaarw 
HariTumieux  Divini  Laurencini  ifewirtnt  (C<»logn*, 
1603)  consists  of  'Selectiores  aliquot  choreae 
quae  AUemaada  voeant,  gennaaieoaaltni  bmsobs 

accomodate*,  una  cum  Polonicis  aliquot  et  aliis 
ab  hoc  saltationia  genere  baud  ahaimilihas/ 
and  tinaa  *dioreaa  PokniQae'  (wUdi  are  firind* 
pally  compoeed  by  one  Diomedes,  a  naturalised 

Venetian  at  the  court  of  Sigismund  III. )  exhibit 
very  slightly  the  rhythm  and  peculiarities  of 
Poliah  natimul  mnaie.  Daring  the  17th  esn> 
tury,  al;liotig!i  it  was,  no  doubt,  f!t-ring  this 
time  that  it  assumed  the  form  that  was  after- 
wards destined  to  become  so  popular,  ths 
Polonaise  left  no  mark  upon  musical  histoiy, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  that  examples  ot  it  h^in  to  occor.' 
In  Walther'a  Ltxiem  (1732)  no  meotiosi  ■ 
made  of  it,  or  of  any  Polish  music  ;  but  in 
Mattheson's  Folkommmer  Capellmf  iaUr  (1739) 
we  find  it  (as  the  author  himself  tells  us)  de- 
aeribad  for  the  first  time.  Mattbeson  noticrs 
tbt*  spondnir  cbararter  of  tb^^  rlrvthm,  i"  ' 
remarks  that  the  music  of  the  Polonaise  should 
begin  on  tiio  Dnt  beat  of  the  bar:  ha  girsi 
two  examples  (one  in  3-4,  the  other  in  common 
time)  made  by  himself  out  of  the  chorale  '  T 
ruf  zu  dir,  Herr  Jeau  Clirist.'  At  this  tin.e 
the  Polonaiae  seems  suddenly  to  have  attained 
immrn'ic  popularity,  jirn!iaMv  nwing  to  tb? 
intimate  connection  between  Sazooj  and 
Poland  whioh  waa  oanaed  \if  the  eleedan  (17St) 
of  Augustus  III.  to  the  Polish  throne.  In 
1742-43  there  was  published  at  lieip/ic  a 
curious  little  collection  of  songs  entitled 
'Spenmtaa  8ingaBdo  Mnae,*  whioh  eontaiaa 
many  adaptationa  of  Polt^h  nirs :  in  the  follow- 
ing example  (from  the  second  part  of  the  work) 
aonie  of  the  peculiwitieB  of  the  Polonaiae  may 
be  traced. 

From  this  time  the  Polonaise  has  always  been 
a  lavourite  form  of  composition  with  inrtrU' 
mental  oompoaata,  and  haa  not  been  withont 

inllnence  on  vocal  music,  especially  in  Italian 
opera.    [See  Polacca.]    Bach  wrote  two  Pol 
naiaea  (orchestral  Partita  in  B  minor,  and  French 
Soito,  No.  6),  besides  a  '  Polacca '  (Brandanfaarg 

Concorto'?,  No.  1,  Dehn)  ;  an<l  there  are  also 
examples  by  Handel  (Grand  Concerto,  No.  S,  ia 

*  Tn  tb*  Ttofal  T.ihrmrr  at  arTlis  thn-a  It  pr«Mrv«d  »  Wa  r^i:w 
whii  h  I'Tkr*  th*  dat«  I7SS,  and  formerly  bfUin^l  to  Bvh  »  -i^ 
vlf*.  Aura  MacdalnM  (m«  B  -Q.  iJlll.  «.  Im  1«  un  Sv*  1 
vilMa  tatkammm «rt«an«ai  tat  ttlaf 
iM«ll«ir~  ~ 
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E  minor),  P.orthovfn  (op.  89,  Triple  Concerto, 
and  Serenade  Trio,  op.  8),  Mozart  ('  Rondeau 
Polonaise,'  Sonata  in  D  minor),  Schubert  (Polo- 
naiiei  for  four  hands),  W«ber  (op.  21,  and  tlie 
Polacca  Brillante,  op.  72),  Wagner  (for  four 
luuida,  op.  2)t  aa  well  as  by  the  Polish  com}x>aers 
KoipiBaki  Mid  Ogniski,  and  ftbove  iJl  by 
Chopin,  under  whose  hiinda  it  reached  what  is 
perhaps  the  highest  dovclopment  possible  for 
mere  danoe- forms.  Attracted  by  its  striking 
rhythmical  capabilities,  and  imbaed  witli  the 
deepest  national  sympathy,  Chopin  animated 
the  dry  form  of  the  old  Polonaise  with  a  new 
md  iotaiiMlj  liring  spirit,  altering  it  as  (in  a 
leaser  degree)  he  altered  the  Waltz  and  the 
Mazurka,  and  cliRnf^ing  it* from  a  mere  dance 
into  a  glowing  tone -picture  of  Poland,  her 
departed  glory,  her  many  wrongs,  and  her 
hrtprd  for  regeneration  Karasowski  {Chnpin^ 
Tol.  ii.)  divides  his  Polonaiaes  into  two  olas-ses. 
The  fint  (wfaidi  indudee  thoee  in  A  major, 
op.  40,  No.  1  ;  ¥%  minor,  op.  44,  and  m^or, 
op.  .^3)  is  charactcriseil  by  strong  and  martial 
rhythm,  and  may  bo  taken  to  represent  the 
feudal  court  of  Poland  in  the  days  of  its 
aplendonr.  The  second  class  (including  the 
Polonai^  in  CS  niiuor  and  mioor,  op.  26  ; 
in  0  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2 ;  in  D  minor, 
major  and  F  minor,  op.  71)  is  distingniBhed  by 
dreamy  melancholy,  and  forms  a  picture  of 
Poland  in  her  adversity.  The  Fantaisie  Polo- 
naise (Ab  major,  opi  61)  ie  diffinmit  in  charaoter 
from  both  classes,  nnr!  is  said  to  represent  the 
national  struggles  ending  with  a  song  of  triumph. 

Aa  a  danoe,  die  Folonaiae  is  of  little  interest : 
it  consists  of  a  procession  in  whkdi  both  old 
and  young  take  part,  moving  several  times 
round  the  room  in  solemn  order.  It  does  not 
depend  vpen  tibe  exeention  of  any  portiealar 
8tej)S,  although  it  i.s  sairl  to  have  been  formerly 
danced  with  diiferent  figures,  something  like 
VOL.  m 


the  Engttdi  oomitry  daacea.   It  ttOl  em'vi?ee 

in  Germany,  and  is  danced  at  the  beginning  of 
all  court  balls.  In  Mecklenbuig  a  sort  of 
degenerate  Folonaise  is  sometimes  danced  at 
the  end  of  the  evening;  it  is  called  *  Der 
Auskehr'  ('The  Turn-out'),  and  consists  in  a 
procession  of  the  whole  comjiany  through  the 
house,  eseh  psraon  being  armed  with  sums 
household  utensil,  and  singing  in  chorus  '  Un 
as  de  Urotrare  de  Grotmodiff  nahm.'  [See 
Qbosstatik  Tans.] 

The  tempo  of  the  Polonaise  is  that  of  a  march, 
played  between  Andante  and  Allegro :  it  is 
nearly  always  written  in  8-4  time,*  and  should 
always  b^n  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bsr.  It 
geuernlly  ronsists  of  two  J)art3,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  trio  in  a  different  key  ;  the  number 
of  bars  in  each  part  is  irregular.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  Polonaise  consists  in  the 
strong  emphasis  falling  repeatedly  on  the  half- 
beat  of  the  bar,  the  iirst  beat  generally  consisting 
of  a  qnaver  followed  1^  a  eroteihet  (see  the 
Pnlnnaise  given  below).  Another  [K-culiurity  is 
that  the  close  takes  place  on  the  third  beat, 
often  preceded  by  a  strong  accent  on  the  second 
beslL  The  last  bar  should  properly  consist  of 
four  semiquavers,  the  last  of  which  sliould  fall 
on  the  leading  note,  and  be  repeated  before  the 
oonelnding  ohord,  thns : 


The  accompaniment  generally  consists  of  qi 
and  semiquavers  i»  th^  following  xhTthra 


Thn  following  example,  although  not  conforming 
entirely  with  the  above  rules,  is  nevertheless 
interesting  as  a  genmne  Polonaise  danced  and 
sung  at  weddings  in  the  distriet  of  XnessowiM 
in  Polaad  at  the  pressnt  dnj 


Fa -  1.1m     vjUo     nloprupUcon^     K*ledaa  p1»bMM 


B»|dj  cl«  laple],  nlediM  ml  choc  dji  uf  oaek  rupj.* 


>  M*tthMnn  Myt  n  SHiy  be  »ritt«n  In  oommoa  ttaMk 
I  TramUtloo I  ham  |ak«tt  fur  mr       U>»  rrrwvnd  F>rwO 
•Mm.  HafmMM  bwBMnii«t  porttwa  pi««^»f  hMoa 

3£ 
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The  notn  priatod  in  witaJl  type  are  Tuiations 
of  the  tone  wliidi  an  pertenifld  in  some  dis- 
tricts, w.  B.  & 

FOIiSKA,  a  national  Swedish  daaoe,  popular 
bk  Weet  Gothland,  something  like  •  Scotch  reel 
in  character.  Polskas  are  asually  written  in 
minor  keys,  although  they  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  miyor.  The  example  which  !•  given 
bt'low  ('  Neckens  Polska ')  is  well  known,  as 
Ambroise  Thomaa  has  introduced  it  in  Ophelia's 
mad  MMne  in  *  Hamlet*  OUmt  wramplea  will 
be  found  in  AhlstronrH  '  Waldft  SfWiAA  VSolk- 
ainga'  (Stockholm,  1850). 


POLYEUCTE,  or  POLIUTO.  I.  The  firat 
«pai»  written  on  the  subject  of  Ooraeille's 
tragedy  was  in  three  acts  ;  the  libretto  conceived 
by  Aldophe  Nourrit  (who  designed  the  principal 
i61«  tm  himself),  and  earried  out  by  Oluiiiiianuio ; 
the  music  by  Doni;:r<tti.  It  was  completed  in 
1838,  but  the  performance  was  forbidden  by 
the  Censure  of  Naples.  It  was  then  translated 
into  French  by  Soiiba,  and,  nndw  the  title  of 
'  Les  Martyrs.'  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra  (four  acts),  April  10,  1840;  at  the 
ThMtra  Italien,  as  « I  llartixi,'  April  14»  1869  ; 
in  London,  as  '  I  Marfciri,'  at  tha  Sojal  ItaUan 
Opera,  April  20,  1852. 

II.  Opera  in  five  acts  ;  the  words  by  Barbier 
and  Carr^,  the  music  by  Gounod.  Prodnesd  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  Oct  7,  1878.  o. 

POLYPHONIA  (Eng.  Polyphony,  from  tlie 
Gr.  wtMff  'many' ;  0<mH^,  'avoioa^  Atarm 
applisd  by  modem  musical  historians  to  •  oer- 
tain  specie^  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music,  in 
which  each  voice  is  made  to  sing  a  melody  of  its 
own  ;  the  Tarioos  parts  being  bomid  together, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  into 
an  harmonious  whole,  wherein  it  is  impossible 
to  dadda  whioh  yoioe  haa  the  most  important 
task  allotted  to  it,  since  all  are  equally  n(*ceasary 
to  the  general  eflTect.  It  is  in  this  well-balanced 
equality  of  the  several  parts  that  Polyphonia 
difhn  from  Honodin ;  in  wMeh  the  mdkidy  is 
given  to  one  part  only,  while  suiiplementary 
▼oices  and  instruments  are  simply  used  to  fill 
np  the  harmony.    [See  Mohodu.  1 

Tha  daralopmsnt  of  Polyphony  oom  the  furst 

fallow  hiu  ritaMAtoglvtaweTCBafiWtiMailHiAMavMh 

toralptL 


rude  attempts  at  Diaphonia,  Discant,  or  Orga- 
num,  described  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Guido 
d'  Arezzo,  and  others,  was  so  perfectly  natoral, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  alowneas  if  ita  pv»> 
gress,  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  results  it 
eventually  attained  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  first  quest 
of  the  morioians  who  invented  'Futi^inging* 
was  some  method  of  making  a  second  Toioe 
sing  notes  which,  though  not  identical  with 
thoaa  of  liia  OmiiofermOt  would  at  least  be 
harmonions  with  them.  While  searching  for 
this,  they  discovered  the  use  of  one  interval 
after  another,  and  employed  their  increased 
knowledge  to  such  good  pnrpose,  that,  before 
long,  they  were  able  to  a.ssign  to  the  second  voice 
a  totally  independent  part.  It  is  true  that,  to 
our  ears,  the  greatar  nnmbsr  of  tiioir  progressions 
are  intolerable ;  less,  however,  because  tiiey 
mistook  the  character  of  the  intervals  they  em- 
ployed than  because  they  did  not  at  first 
undamtsnd  the  proper  method  of  using  them  im 
succession.  Tliey  learned  this  in  course  of 
time  i  and,  discarding  thair  primitive  seqnenoes 
of  (Mtm  and  fbnrths,  attainsd  at  last  the  power 
of  bringing  two  voice  parts  into  really  harmoni* 
ous  relation  with  each  other.  The  rate  of  their 
progress  may  be  judged  by  the  two  following 
examples,  tho  fbrst  of  wMw  la  from  n  MS.  of 

the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  in  the  Ambrosian  Colleotion  at  M^ilan ; 
and  tha  aaoood,  from  ona  of  tha  14th,  in  tha 
Paria  Libiavy  — 

1.  UllisrimMtit 


J. 

 ,  .  1  ,  — 

w 

^-U  C-!  ^              ^      ,  J=J          .-  ^  

 (S,  

Hi  -1*      la    ■   («,     ml    -   ro     mo    -  d«, 

«  c — r  ■■— ,r.  £= 

-      „  g-^  g:-  1  

Now,  in  both  theee  oaass,  tha  two  paita  aft 

equally  melodious.  There  are  no  long  chains 
of  reiterated  notes,  merely  introduced,  as  Guido 
woold  have  introdnesd  thsm,  fsr  the  porpoaa  of 
supporting  the  melody  upon  a  pedal  point  ;  but 
each  part  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  it  cannot 
fairly  be  said  that  one  is  more  important  than 
the  other.  [Soa  Omakum.]  Equal  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  an  absolutely  independent  ^ 
melody  in  each  several  part,  when,  at  a  Uter 
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period,  oompotera  attempted  the  prodnetion  of 
motet*,  Mid  other  similar  works,  in  three  and 
fonr  parte.  We  find  no  leae  pains  bestowed 
npon  the  melody  of  the  Triplam,'  in  sacb  omob, 
thn  npoo  that  of  the  Tenor,  or  Motatoi ;  uA 

fory  rarely  indeed  does  the  one  exhibit  more 
tnoee  of  archaio  atafihees  than  the  other.  The 
fbllowing  ezunplo  from  a  Han  oompoeed  by 

Guillaume  de  Machault  for  the  Oommation  of 
Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1364,  shows  a  remarkable 
freedom  of  melody — for  the  tun»— in  all  the 
porta: — 


lif  ^— 


Bode  as  this  is,  it  manifests  a  laudable  deeire 
§ar  ^bm  ottaianMnt  of  that  melodious  motion  of 
the  separate  parts,  which,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  ita  oompoaer,  became  the  distingniwh- 
ing  ohanMsteristio  of  modteval  mrarie.  With 
all  their  stiffness,  and  strange  predilection  for 
combinations  now  condemned  as  intolerable,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  the  older  writers  did  their 
baafe  to  pcovidoevarj  singer  with  an  intaiaating 
part.  Nevertheless,  true  Polyjihony  was  not 
yet  invented.  For  that  it  was  necessary,  not 
only  that  ereiy  Toioe  should  sfaig  a  malodSoM 
strain,  but  that  each  should  take  its  share  in 
the  elucidation  of  one  single  idea,  not  singing 
for  itself  alone,  but  answering  its  fellow  voices, 
and  commenting,  as  it  were,  npon  11m  paMi|^ 
snug  by  them.  Iti  other  words,  it  was  necessary 
that  OTsiiy  voice  should  take  up  a  given  subject, 
and  assist  in  dovsloping  it  into  •  Itigne,  or 
OBBon,  or  other  kind  of  com^KwitloB  for  iriiieh 
it  might  >>«'  Iwst  9uite<l.  This  was  the  one 
great  end  and  aim  of  true  Polyphony ;  and, 
for  tho  pnotioBl  vaaUaatkm  of  tha  idaa»  na  an 


1  TlM*li.1kc«hMpMi-«lMM«oarnBflla1i«aH.TyMak  Tb« 
tovth  part  wuM  (omctlfiiM  rmlln)  Qoadraplitni.  and  the  flfUi, 
QoiDCtipiBm.  Th<>  prlnct^Ml  pu-t.  mntalninf  th«  Canto  frrmo.  wm 
I  cmUmI  Tmot,  Md  ■otoetima*  Mototiu.  Tb«  term  Contrm. 
1  to  ttm  put  which  tef  amrmi  tb*  tenor,  wbathcf 
 rb«lo«.or«xactl)ro(«qwacaapMS 


nndonbtadly  indebted  to  the  great  mastara  of 
tha  aarly  Flemish  school,  to  whose  ingannity 
we  owe  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  forms  of  imitation  and  fugal  device 
on  raeord«  Tlio  fbUowing  qnotatko  from  ft 
'  Chanson  k  trois  voix  '  by  one  of  the  earliest  of 
them,  Antonius  Bosnois,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bnignndj,  fai  Uia 
year  1467,  will  serve  to  show  the  enormous 
strides  that  art  was  making  in  the  right  direc- 
tioD:— > 


m 


J«  tala 


at 


Tenor. 


mun 

4^ 


Here  W6  BOO  a  regular  subject  started  by  the 
Tenor,  and  answered  by  the  Triplum,  note  for 
note,  with  a  cleamem  which  at  once  shows  the 
unity  of  the  oompoeer's  design.  When  tUt 
stage  was  reached  the  Polyphonic  school  may 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established  ;  and  it 
only  rsmsdned  to  bring  out  its  reeonrosa  by  aid 
of  the  genitis  of  the  great  writers  who  practised 
it.  The  list  of  thene  masters  is  a  long  one  ; 
but  certain  names  stand  out  before  all  others, 
as  borne  by  men  whoaa  labours  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  schools  to  which 
they  belonged.  Of  these  men,  Guillaume  Dufay 
was  one,  and  Okag^am  anotiiar ;  but  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  16th  century  was  undoubtedly 
Josquin  des  Pr<58,  the  ingenuity  of  whoee  con- 
trapuntal devices  has  never  been  exceeded* 
Waelrant,  Arcadelt,  and  Adrian  Willaert  wrota 
in  simpler  form,  but  bequeathed  to  their  sue- 
oassors  an  amount  of  delicate  expression  which 


in  Italy.  Their  gentler  fervour  was  eagerly 
caught  up  by  Costanzo  Festa,  Giovanni  Croce, 
Luca  Marenzio,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
talaBta  who  aoarcely  inferior  to  theirs ;  while, 
facile  princeps,  Palestrina  rose  above  tbeiii  all, 
and  clothed  Polyphony  with  a  beauty  so  inimit^ 
able,  that  his  Bama  bM  been  baatowad  npon  tha 
school  as  freely  aa  if  he  had  lived  in  the  16th 
century  to  inanpurnte  it.  A  careful  study  of 
his  works  will  show  that,  from  a  purely  technical 
point  of  Tiaw,  thair  greatest  marit  liaa  in  tha 
striotnea.s  with  which  the  Polyphonic  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  oat  in  their  development. 
Of  oonrse  thair  real  ezoellenoe  Baa  in  tha 
genius  which  dictated  them  ;  but,  setting  this 
aaida,  and  aiamining  mavaly  thair  maohanteal 
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itmolim,  we  find,  not  only  tbat  every  part  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  in  which 
part  the  chief  interest  of  the  composition 
oomMntmted.  In  this  respect,  Palestrina  has 
carried  out,  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  t!ir» 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
«rtu3«,  M  thoM  QpoB  whioh  tiie  vary  «xi>to&M 
of  Polyphony  depended.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  art  Miild  go  beyond  this  ;  and 
In  this  particular  direction  it  never  has  gone 
beyond  it.  It  is  impoalble,  now,  even  to 
giiMs  what  would  have  happened  had  the  Poly- 
phonic school  been  cultivated,  in  the  17th 
oentury,  wtth  the  Mel  tvUeh  tree  broii^t  to 
hear  upon  it  in  the  16th.  That  it  was  not  so 
cultivated  is  a  miserable  fact  which  can  never 
be  suihcieatly  deplored.  Palestrina  died  in 
1694,  end  as  eeriy  as  the  yeer  1600  his 
•n-nrk  wa:^  fnrpottpTi,  aiid  its  greatest  triumj)h« 
contemned  as  puerilities.  Monteverde  sapped 
tito  fomidetione  <^  the  ediool  by  bie  eeotempt 
for  contrapuntal  laws.  Instnimentel  eocom- 
peniment  was  substitute  for  tin-  ingenuity  of 
pare  vooal  writing.  The  choir  was  sacrificed  to 
the  stage.  And,  before  meny  yeen  bed  peeied, 
the  Polyphonic  schnnl  known  no  more,  and 
Monodia  reigned  triumphant.  Happily,  the 
Uim  to  wbieh  Peleetrine  yielded  bie  willing 
obedteaoe,  and  to  the  action  of  which  his  music 
owes  so  much  of  its  outward  and  technical  valtie, 
ere  as  well  understood  now  as  in  the  days  in 
wblohhepraotieedtibeni.  Tbeie  ie,  tberefbie,  ne 

rpa>on  why  the  prartico.  of  th*''  pin-r><?t  Polyphony 
should  uot,  some  day,  be  revived  among  us.  We 
•ee  bot  little  promise  of  snob  e  oeoeimunetion 
at  Uie  preeent  moment ;  but  it  li  iwnething  to 
know  that  it  is  not  impossible,        W.  B* 

POMMER.    See  Obob. 

POM POBO,  *  pompooaly,'  ie  need  by  Sditt- 
maun  ivi  the  TIuniMrcakc,  op.  20,  for  pianoforte. 
He  marks  the  last  movement  but  one  *Mit 
einigem  Pomp,'  or  'Un  poco  pomposo.'  Handel 
had  employed  the  t^-rm  a  oentury  before  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  overtnrt>  to  '  Samson.'  It 
is  also  used  by  Stemdalo  iknnett  as  the  title 
of  the  trio  in  the  Symphony  in  Q  minor, 
op.  43.  M. 

PONCHIELLI,  Amilcare,  waa  born  at 
Pademo  Fasolaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  1,  1834.  In 
Nov.  1848,  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan,  and  remained  th'Tf>  til]  Sept,  1854. 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  August  30,  1866,  he 
wee  eble  to  prodnoe  et  the  Oonoordie  at  Ofemona 
his  first  opera,  '  I  promessi  Sposi.'  His  next 
were  '  La  Savojarda,' Cremona,  Jan.  19,  1861  ; 
*  Koderico,'  Piacenza,  1864  ;  '  liertrand  de  Born' 
(not  performed),  and  '  La  Stella  del  Monte^'  in 
T^'^T.  Hitherto  Sipnnr  Ponchielli'a  repntation 
bad  been  oonfined  to  the  provinoee  ;  but  in  1872 
he  wee  fortonete  enongh  to  find  en  opportunity 
of  coming  before  the  general  public  et  the 
opening  of  the  new  Teetro  Jhl  Yenne  el 


Milen,  where  bie  'Ihwmeeei  Spori'  wae  per> 

formed  Dec.  5.  He  rewrote  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  opera  for  the  occasion,  and  i£a 
success  was  immediate  and  complete.  (The 
work  was  given  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at 
Birmingham  in  A})ril  1881.)  Tlie  managers 
of  the  tiieatre  of  the  Scale  at  Milan  at  once 
ooDuniarioned  liim  to  write  a  ballet,  *Le  dns 
Gemelle,'  which  was  produced  there  Feb.  1?73, 
received  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  inimr- 
diatvly  published  (Ricordi).  This  was  followed 
by  a  ballet,  'Glarina '  (Dal  Verme,  Sept.  1873); 
a  '  Scherzo '  or  comedy,  •  II  parlatire  etemo ' 
(Leooo,  OoU  18,  1873) ;  and  a  piece  in  three 
aote,  '  I  Litoani,'  given  with  inunenae  eoeeew 
at  the  Scale,  March  7,  1874.  (It  was  r^'- 
arranged  and  produced  as  '  Aldnna  '  nt  the  same 
theatre  in  1884.)  In  the  followuig  year  h« 
wrote  a  cantata  for  the  reception  of  the  rename 
of  Donirntti  and  SinmTic  MairT  at  B'-r^-amrr.  a 
work  of  some  extent  and  importance,  whi  h  :v> 
performed  then  Sept.  13,  1875.   On  Ap.-  .l  .\ 

1876,  he  produced  a  new  opera  at  the  Scale 
called  '  Giooonrla  '  (after  Victor  Hiigo'i 
'  Angelo '),  with  the  same  success  as  before ; 
(it  was  given  with  much  success  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  ;   '"^^d   on    Nov.  17, 

1877,  he  gave  at  the  Dal  Venue,  the  eoene  of 
hie  firet  triumph,  a  three<^t  piece  celled  ^Jna,' 
which  was  a  r6chauff4  of  hu  early  opera,  *  Li 
SavojanJa, '  and  does  not  aT>{>ear  to  hav*»  pleassed. 
Uis  opera,  '  II  Figliuol  prodigo,  was  jnoduoed 
at  the  Seela,  Deo.  S8,  1880,  with  eatoniehinf 
success.  In  1^81  Ponchielli  waa  appointed 
maestro  di  cappella  at  Bergamo.  His  last  work 
was  a  Ane-aot  opera,  '  Marion  Delonne,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Scale,  March  17,  1885.  A  hymn 
in  memory  of  Geribaldi  wae  perfomie*!  in  S«fpt 
1882.  Ponohielli  died  at  Milan.  Jan.  16, 
1888. 

The  above  notice  is  indebted  to  Palo«dus 
Annttario,  and  Pougin's  Supplement  to  Fetie.  fl. 

PONIATOWSKI,  Joseph  Micrajel  Xavui 
Fbamcis  John,  nephew  of  the  Prinoe  Fonia' 
towski,  who  was  a  marshal  of  the  French  amy 
and  died  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  Oct.  19,  1812, 
and  wbeee  portndt  waa  ftmnd  by  Ifendeleeoba 
at  "Wyler  inscribed  'Brinz  Baniadofsgi,'' — Prin:* 
of  Monte  Kotondo,  bom  at  Rome,  Feb.  20, 
1816.  He  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  mnsk 
tbat  be  oen  hardly  be  called  an  amateur.  He 
rcgnlarlyattcnded themii«'iralclasscsat  theLyc^ 
at  Florence,  and  also  studied  under  CeochehcL 
He  made  bie  dAmt  at  the  Fsrgola,  Florenee.  ss 
a  tenor  singer ;  produced  his  first  opers. 
'  Giovanni  da  Procida  ' — in  which  he  sang  th* 
title  rule — at  Lucca  in  1838,  and  from  that 
time  for  mote  than  thirty  years  snpfiliad 
theatres  of  Italy  and  Paris  with  a  large  number 
of  operas.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  h« 
eetM  in  Fteia  as  plenipotentiary  of  lha  Oread 
]>llkaof Ihuoany,  and  was  made  SanatornBds 
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the  Empire.  After  Sedan  he  followed  hie  friend 
Napoleon  TTI.  to  England,  produced  hia  opera, 
'Gelriuna,  at  Covent  Garden,  June  4,  1872, 
hi»  operetta,  *  An  traTerf  da  mar,'  at  St  George's 
Hull,  June  fi,  TR7^,  and  s.lcctinns  from  hia 
ISjub  in  F  at  Her  Mig«8tj's  Theatre,  Jane  27, 
1873,  and  diad  Jnly  8  of  flM  Min«  ywr.  H« 
was  bnried  at  Ohisleharst. 

His  operas  are  '  Giovanni  da  Procida  '  (Flor- 
ence and  Luoca,  1838)  ;  '  Don  Desiderio '  {Vim, 
1889  ;  Paris,  1868^;  'Ray  Bias '  (Lucca,  1842)  ; 
'Bonifazio'  (Rome,  1^4  4):  'I  LarnVwrtazzi  ' 
(Florence.  1846)  ;  '  Maick  Adel '  (Genoa,  1 846)  ; 
'Bsmflnlda'  (Leghorn,  1847);  'La  Spoea 
d'  Abido '  (Venice,  1847)  ;  '  Pierre  de'  Medioia ' 
(Paris,  1860);  '  Au  traTers  du  mur  *  {Ibid. 
1861);  'L'  Aventurier'  {Ibid.  1866);  *La 
Contessina'  (IhUL  1888). 

Hi.H  inusi'  rvinces  much  melody  and  know- 
le<lge  of  the  voice,  considerable  fiuDiliaiity  with 
stage  effect,  fluency  and  power  of  suateiiied 
writing — everything  in  short  but  genius  and 
iii  l! viduality.  His  popular  ballad,  'The  Yeo- 
mau  s  Wedding  Song,'  is  still  sometimes  heard 
in  England.  Wb  nuumm  were  remarkably 
simple  and  affablo,  ud  lie  WM  bdoved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  o.  c 

PONS,  JosK,  a  Spanish  miuieiaii,  bora  at 
Gerona,  Catalonia,  in  1768.  He  atncUed  under 
Balins,  cha pel-master  at  OorrJova.  Pons  was 
chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town, 
a  poet  which  he  left  for  that  at  Valentia,  where 
he  die«l  in  1818.  Tlr  is  (li-^tinguished  for  his 
7ilhancicos  or  Chriatroaa  pieces,  a  kind  of 
oratorios  for  voices  with  orchestra  or  organ, 
which  are  aaid  to  be  still  extensively  performed 
in  his  own  country.  He  wrote  also  Misererea 
for  the  Holy  Week.  Eslava  (Liro  Sacro-bispana 
iv.)  gives  a  'Letrida'  of  hie,  <0  madre,*  for 

eight  voices,  and  characterises  him  as  the 
typical  composer  of  the  Catalan  school,  as 
op))osed  to  that  of  Valencia.  O. 

POKTE,  LoRKyzo  Da,  Italian  poet  and 
author  of  the  librettos  of  Mozart's  '  Nozze  di 
Figaro,'  'Don  Giovanni,'  and  'Coal  fan  tutte,' 
was  the  sod  of  Jewish  |iare&tB,  and  was  bom  in 
Ceneda  in  the  Repuhlic  of  Venice,  Mardi  10, 
1749.  His  father  was  a  leather-merchant  named 
Jeremia  Conegliano  ;  his  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Rachel  Pincherle,  his  name  until  his 
fourteenth  year  Eimnannel  Concf^liano.  His 
preoooioas  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ceneda,  Lorenso  da  Ponte,  who  gave 
him  his  name  when  the  family,  which  included 
two  brothers,  embraced  Christianity  and  received 
baptism  in  the  cathedral  of  Ceneda  on  August 
20,  1763.  After  five  years  of  study  in  the 
seminary  of  Cene<la  (probably  witli  the  priest- 
hood as  an  object),  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
indnlged  in  amoroiu  escapades  which  compelled 
his  departure  from  the  city.  He  went  to 
Treviso  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  Univer«ity, 
incidentally  took  part  in  political  movements,  | 


lampooned  an  opponent  in  a  sonnet,  and  was 
ordered  out  of  the  Republic  In  Dresden, 
whither  he  turned  his  steiis,  ho  found  no 
oocupaticii  f(  r  his  talents,  and  journeyed  on  to 
Vienna.  Therr  ,  hcljrd  by  Ralieri,  he  rrreiv^d 
from  Joseph  II.  the  appointment  of  poet  to  the 
Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  seoretsiy.  Good 
fortune  brought  him  in  contact  with  Mozart, 
who  R«iked  him  to  make  an  opera -book  of 
iieaumarchaxs  8  '  Manage  de  Figaro.'  The  great 
success  of  Maiart'a  opera  on  this  theme  ImI  to 

further  rn  operrition,  and  it  was  on  Da  Poots's 
Kuggr^tion  that  'Don  Giovanni'  was uudertakeni 
the  prompting  coming  largely  from  Uie  &nmr 
enjoyed  at  the  time  by  Qazzaniga's  opera  on 
the  same  subject,  from  which  Da  Ponte  made 
generous  (iiauglttii, — as  a  conijiarisou  of  the 
libretti  will  show.    Having  isenrred  the  ill-wiU 
of  LeopoM  T)a  Pont*  was  compelled  tn  lenvo 
Vienna  on  the  death  of  Joseph  II.    fie  went  to 
Trieste,  where  Leopold  was  aqjonming,  in  tho 
hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  but  fsilsd  $ 
but  there  he  met  and  married  an  Knglishwoman, 
who  was  thenceforth  fated  to  share  his  chequered 
fortunes.    He  obtsinsd  a  letter  reoommending 
him  to  the  interest  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
while  journeying  towards  Fans  learned  of  the 
imprisomnent  of  tlM  <)tteen  and  wait  to  London 
instead.     A  year  was  spent  in  the  British 
mctro|)olis  in  idleness,  and  some  time  in  Holland 
in  a  futile  elfort  to  establish  an  Italian  theatre 
thersL     Again  ho  tamed  his  faes  towwd 
London,  and  this  tinir  Kf  cTirrd  rmploymcnt  as 
poet  to  the  Italian  Opera  and  assistant  to  the 
manager  Taylor.    Ha  took  a  part  of  Domenico 
Corri's  shop  to  sell  Italian  books,  bntsoon  ended 
in  dirticTilties,  and  to  escape  bis  creditors  fled  to 
America,  arriving  in  New  York  on  June  4,  1806. 
His  London  sq|oani  had  sndnred  eight  years,  and 
his  wife  Lad  preceded  him  to  America  carrying 
with  her  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  begin 
business  in  the  New  World  as  vendor  of  tobacco, 
drags,  and  liquors.    Discouragement  led  him 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Elizabethtown,  N.J.,  in 
three  months,  but  in  a  twelvemonth  he  failed 
there  also,  and  came  bade  to  Kew  York,  where 
he  took  ujt  the  one  form  of  activity  which  won 
him  respect  and  mod  rat  emoluments ;  he  became 
a  teacher  of  Italian  language  and  literature. 
After  eleven  years  the  mercantile  spirit  prevailed 
with  him  again,  and  be  ventured  his  savings  in 
a  distillery  in  Sunbury,  Penn.    A^uu  he  failed, 
and  again  he  returned  to  New  York  and  a  pro- 
fessional career.    He  wrote  bis  memoirs  in  three 
volumes,  secured  an  appointment,  which  waj? 
little  more  tlian  nominal,  as  prof^sor  of  Italian 
literature  in  Columbia  College,  lectttTSd  on 
Italy,  sold  books  to  the  College  library,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  New  York's 
most  eminent  oitisens  sad  men  of  letters  nntil 
his  death,  though  his  last  years  were  s|  >  nt  in 
comparative  poverty.    When  Mrtnnd   ''  ii  'ia 
came  to  New  York  with  tlie  tirst  italiau  Opera 
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Company  which  visited  that  city,  Da  Ponte 
alteched  himaalf  to  the  tooup«  as  jpo«t»  and  wm 
man  or  Im  MiMMnwd  in  ralmqiirat  opwrntis 
Ventnnt  during  the  next  decade,  but  never  to 
his  own  or  «nyb<jdy  elae's  pnifit,  (See  Opera 
IN  THK  Unitko  STATK8.)  Da  Poute  died  of 
old  age  on  Augnit  17,  18S8.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis  attended  him,  and  to  him  the  poet, 
a  daj  before  his  death,  hia  leading  paasion  in- 
■ortingnfiihaMo,  addTei^•d  a  ionnat,  Allegri's 
'Ifiainra'  via  waag  at  his  funeral,  and,  say 
aye -witnesses,  he  was  buried  'in  the  Ronmn 
Cemetery  in  Second -Avenue.'  The  luiiaus 
of  ttta  dty  laaolTad  to  nar  a  moBumont  over 

his  frnivr,  hnt  iiovpr  did  so,  and  the  placr  nf 
burial  is  unmarked  and  unknown,  like  the  grave 
of  Mozart — H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  Music  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period.  See  also 
DcUa  Vita  t  ddU  Opere  di  Lorenxo  da  Pnnte,  by 
Prof.  Marohesan  oC  the  Unireraity  of  Treviso, 
pabtiahed  in  1900.  r.  b.  k. 

PONTICELLO  (Ital.  for  the  bridge  of  a 
stringed  instrument)  or  'sul  ponticbllo' — a 
term  indicating  that  a  passage  on  the  violin, 
tanor,  or  violoncello,  is  to  be  played  by  crossing 
the  strings  with  tlif  hnw  close  to  the  bridge.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  ot  the  string  is  partially 
■topped,  and  a  afangalarhiiaingaoand  pnidtifla£ 
It  occurs  in  solo  pieces  as  well  as  in  concerted 
music.  The  clo.sing  passage  of  the  Presto,  No. 
5  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  Cj  minor,  op.  131, 
ii  a  well-known  in.stance.  i>.  D. 

PONTIFICAL  CHOIR.   See  SlsTlNK  ChoiB. 

POOLE,  Eluabstu,  a  very  favourite  English 
aotreaBandmexso-aoprano  ainger,  bom  in  London, 
April  5,  1820,  made  her  first  appearance  in  a 
pantomime  at  th<*  Olympic  Theatre  in  1827, 
and  continued  for  soiae  years  to  play  children's 
parta—Zhike  of  York  to  Kean's  Bichard  ;  Albert 
tn  ^f^'T<vu!y's  Tell;  Ariel,  etc  In  1834  nhe 
came  out  in  opera  at  Drory  Lane,  as  the  Page 
in  *OiutaTna*;  in  18S0  viaitad  tha  Vnitad 
Statea  and  sang  in  '  Sonnambula '  and  other 
operas;  in  1841  was  enjrao'prl  by  Mr.  Bunn  for 
his  English  operas  at  iJrury  Lane.  Here  she 
Bang  mtoy  parts,  eapadally  Elvira  in  'Don 
Giovanni,*  with  Malibran  in  Hilfe's  'Maid  of 
Artois,'  and  as  Laauillo  in  *  Maritana.'  At  the 
tana  tima  her  ballada  and  aongsirara  highly 
popular  at  concerts,  botii  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Miss  Poole  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
harmonio,  June  15,  1846.  Balfe  wrote  for  her 
'Tia  gona,  the  paat ii all  « dream*  wlikdi  die 
Introdue-  1  into  'The  Bohemian  Girl,"  in  vrbinh 
she  played  the  Gipsy  Queen.  She  was  a  leading 
singer  in  the  operas  broai^t  out  at  the  Snrrey 
Tlieatre  by  Miss  Romer,  in  1852,  where  she 
sang  in  'The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,* 
'  Huguenots, '  etc ,  and  was  also  much  engaged  by 
Charlea  Keen,  F.  Chatleron»  and  German  Baea. 

Miss  Poole  (then  Mrs.  Bacon)  retired  from 
pubUo  life  in  1870.  She  was  a  clever,  iodefatig- 
nfala  artist,  always  to  be  relied  upon.  Her 


voice  vraj?  i^nrtd,  pxtensive,  and  very  mellow  and 
sympathetic  in  quality  ;  her  repertoire  in  opera 
Via  very  large,  and  in  English  songs  and  ballada 
she  had  no  rivaL  -Her  portrait  is  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Garrick  Club,  She 
died  Jan.  14,  1906,  at  Langley,  Backs.  (See 
Musteai  BsnM,  Fobw  I,  1000.)  «. 

POOU;  Mxsa.  See  DioKom^  Mm,  vd.  L 
p.  696. 

POPPER,  David,  horn  June  18,  1846,  at 
Prague,  in  the  Conservatorium  of  which  place 
he  received  hia  musical  edtimtion.  He  learnt 
the  violonoello  under  Goitermann,  and  aooo 
gave  eridenoe  of  the  yeaaBeaien  el  a  remaTlraiWa 
tiilt'iit.  In  1863  ho  made  his  fir^t  r].:i«<icAl 
tour  in  Germany,  and  c^uickly  rose  to  very  high 
rank  as  a  player.  In  tiie  course  of  the  jouracj 
he  met  von  Biilow,  who  was  charmed  with  his 
playing,  performed  with  him  in  pnblic,  and 
induced  Ptinoe  Hohe&zoUwn  to  nUke  him  ha 
'Kammerrirtnoa.'  FopperaftemardaoxtaBded 
hia  tour  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
At  the  festival  conducted  by  Liszt  at  Carlsrohe 
in  1864,  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  all 
the  solo-players.  In  1867  ha  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  ws'^  mfn^f  fi-^ 
solo-player  at  the  Hofoper,  a  post,  however, 
wbioli  ha  resigned  aHw  a  few  years,  that  ha 
might  continue  his  concert  tours  on  a  great 
scale.  His  tone  is  large  and  full  of  sentiment ; 
his  execution  highly  finished,  and  his  style 
classicaL  His  oompoeitions  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instrument,  and  are  recoguis«^i  as 
such  by  the  first  living  violonoeUo-pUyera. 
Among  the  moat  popular  are  the  Barabande  aad 
Gavotte  (op.  10),  Drei  StiicltO  (epw  11),  and  a 
Concert  Polonaise  (op.  28).  r.  r.  p. 

Early  iu  1872  Popper  married  Fr&ulein  Soraix 
Mbntbe  ;  the  marriage  was  dlmcdfed  in  1884L 
Ho  reappeared  in  £ngland  at  a  concert  at  th» 
Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.  10,  1891,  and  played 
one  movement  of  his  TioloneeUo  Goneeito  in  C 
minor  with  orchestra.  He  (M^rformed  at  lbs 
Popular  Concerts,  St,  James's  Hall,  for  the  first 
time  on  Nov.  21,  1891.  Straus  was  the  leader, 
and  the  Quartet  was  Schubflrt*a  in  D  minor. 
TTprr  Popjier's  solo  rontribntioi'?;  fonsisttKi  of 
Adagio  by  Tartini,  and  a  Minuet  of  his  own 
composition.  On  Ifor.  2S,  1891,  he  fgtm  a 
violoncello  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall,  when  he 
played  his  Requiem  for  three  violom  ellofi.  with 
Hons.  Delsart  and  Mr.  Howell,  Saint-Saensi 
Oenoerto  in  A  minor  and  hia  own  8nite»  'fa 
"'iV.alrlp.*  TTt'  made  several  aj  prn-rance;^  at  the 
Phil  harmonic  Society's  Concerts,  toured  in  the 
provinces,  Sootland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  1898 
accepted  the  post  of  professor  at  the  Royal 
Con'^frvatoire  in  Burla-Pesth,  which  he  j-tHl 
occupies.  His  most  recent  compositions  incittds 
a  string  qoartet,  opi.  74,  a  ooneerlu  In  B  ndnar, 
a  Srntti-ili  Fant-^-sif,  and  a  Mnnnmental  Violoo- 
cello  School,  comprising  forty  studies,  aad 
published  in  four  volttmee. — Th*  Atkamsmt 
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for  Not,  1891|  and  oontamporary  news- 
papera.  K.  H-A. 

POPULAR  ANCIENT  ENOUSH  MUSIC. 

The  oUssical  work  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
•  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time  :  a  Collection 
of  the  Ancient  Songa,  Balloda,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
illostntire  of  the  National  Music  of  England. 
With  short  introductions  to  thv  different  rric^ig, 
and  notices  of  the  Airs  from  writers  of  the  1 6th 
«nd  17lh  o«iitQri«t.  AlioaShott  AMOimtofihtt 
Minstrels.  By  W.  Chappell,  F.S.A.  The  whole 
of  the  airs  harmonized  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
London:  Cramer,  Boale  and  Chappell.''  The 
ftmndation  of  the  above  work  was  published  in 
1888-40  nndfr  thf  title  of  'A  Collection  of 
National  English  Airs,  oonaiating  of  Andent 
B01191,  Balliii,  and  Danos  Tones,  interspened 
with  remarks  and  anecdote,  and  preceded  by  an 
Essay  on  English  Minstrelsy,  Tlie  Ain>  har- 
monized for  the  Pianoforte,  by  W.  Crotch,  Mus. 
Doo.,  0.  Alex.  Hacfiuren,  and  J.  Augustine 
Wa  ip.  Edited  by  W.  ChappK-ll.*  This  work 
contains  246  times,  and  was  oat  of  print  in 
fomtatn  jeats'  time  from  fha  date  of  its 
pablieation.  The '  Popular  Music'  was  published 
in  17  parts (2  large  8vo  volnniPM,  and  797  pages), 
and  contains  more  than  400  airs  with  five  fac- 
dmiles  of  musio  and  two  eoploiM  indexca.  The 
anthor  of  the  liook,  Mr.  W.  Chapf)ell,  died 
Au^t  20,  1888  ;  and  in  1898  a  new  edition, 
wviaed  and  gnady  altered,  was  bron^t  ont  bj 
Profaasor  Wooldridge.  w.  B.  s. 

POPULAR  CONCilRTS,  THE,  were  com- 
menced on  Monday,  Jan.  8,  1859,  and  were 
oanled  on  far  many  yeava  daring  tlia  wintar 
season  of  each  year.  Tlii\y  were  pr'^'-rtr^d  by 
Chappell  &  Co.  priuiarily  with  the  view  of 
banaflting  tha  shareholders  of  Bt  Jamea's  Hall, 
■mooig  whom  ttiey  tlieniselves,  Cramer,  Beale, 
ft  Co.,  and  otlu  r  friends,  were  largely  interested  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  provide  concerts  for  London 
during  tha  winter.  Wlian  tlia  azparhnant  waa 
first  niadf,  thn  usual  i^rv-o  of  concert  tickets 
was  half  a  guinea,  and  for  reserved  seats  fifteen 
shillings.  The  larger  area  of  St  Jamaa'a  Hall 
allowad  Chappell  ft  Co.  to  tiy  whathar  a 
safficient  audience  might  not  be  permanently 
ooUeoted  to  enable  them  to  give  the  half-guinea 
aeoomniodation  for  a  ahffliiig,  and  tha  laaanad 
seata  for  five  ahilliuf^'s.  Tlie  first  concerts  were 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  consisting  largely 
of  old  ballads  and  well-known  instrumental 
pieces.  Sofloeaa  waa  then  fluctuating,  depend- 
ing in  a  measure  upon  fine  nipht^i  anrl  nfw 
comers  to  make  them  productive.  At  this  stage 
it  waa  suggested  to  Mr.  Arfhnr  Chappell  by  an 
eminent  musical  critic,  to  try  concerts  of  classi- 
cal chamber-music,  which  couH  rf^r^lvhe  heard, 
and  thus  to  collect  a  permaneni  audience  from 
the  lovers  of  music  resident  in  London  and  the 
suluirhs.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison  suggested  the 
hrst  six  performanoea,  whkh  were  annoonced 


as  a  Mendelssohn  night,  a  Mozart  night,  a 
Haydn  and  Weber  night,  a  Beethoven  night, 
a  aaooad  Moiart  ni^t,  and  a  aaoood  Baetbofon 

night.  This  series  produced  a  small  profit,  but 
the  following  evenings  resulted  in  loss.  It  waa 
then  propose*!  to  give  up  the  exi)crinicnt,  but 
this  was  strenuously  opi)osed  Ixjth  by  Mr« 
Arthur  Chappell,  and  by  hts  frirnd  an  !  adviser, 
who  annotated  the  programmes,  and  thereby 
oontribntad  largely  to  tha  anaoaaa.  Two  mora 
concerts  were  tried,  which  fortunately  yielded 
a  fair  profit,  and  from  that  time  tlie  system 
was  couiuiued,  and  the  circle  of  music-level's 
gradually  expanded.  As  to  the  titlo  of 
'Monday  Popular  Concerts,'  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  daily  papers  is  amusing, 
and  haa  mnoh  tmtii  in  it:  <Tha  appallattan 
Popular  Concerts  was  originally,  in  fact,  an 
impudent  misnomer.  The  nni-if  given  was 
of  the  most  consistently  un-|K)pular  character. 
Matt  apeculatora  wonld  hava  aiUior  altered  the 
name  of  the  entertainment  or  Timrlifi*,!  tho 
selection  of  the  compositions  performed :  Mr. 
Ohappall  took  a  boldar  oomoa — ^ha  changed  tha 
public  taste;'  [In  1866  the  Saturday  af^moon 
performances,  which  had  been  given  to  a  r<'- 
stricted  audience  as  rehearsals  for  the  Monday 
avonii^  wan  aataUuhad  with  aaparata  pro* 
grammes ;  for  some  yeare  they  were  only 
occasional,  but  from  1876  they  alternated  with 
fho  oUiers.] 

Daring  tha  fint  twanty  yaain  674  perform^ 
ances  were  given.  As  soon  as  the  undertaking 
was  fairly  established,  it  became  necessary  to 
•aeoro  tho  aarvioaa  of  the  moat  oalahtated  per- 
formrr'^  rontinuously,  and  thus  a  considerable 
risk  had  to  be  inoarred.  For  instance,  in 
1888  Piatti  raoaiTod  an  offer  of  a  large  som 
per  annum  fwnpecnanent  engagement  abroad, 
and  the  like  waa  assured  to  him  hfrc.  The 
valuable  services  of  Joachim,  Madame  :Schu- 
mann,  and  othar  graat  axaeotanta  who  raaldad 
abronrl,  hnd  to  be  secured  by  considerable 
sums  guaranteed,  to  ensure  yearly  visits.  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  waa  greatly  assisted  by  tha 
goodwill  of  all  Aa  artiita  who  appaared  at  tha 
concerts,  who  were  always  rrady  to  sink  their 
own  individuality  to  perfect  tho  performance 
of  tho  muato.  Tha  artbta  ftlt  that  thay  had  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  audience,  and  therefore 
took  pleasure  in  performing  to  them.  Mr. 
Chappell,  on  his  part,  tried  to  include  in  the 
programmes  music  of  the  highest  standard,  and 
engaged  the  ^rmtr-'it  living  artists  to  {lerform  it. 
In  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions  a  pamphlet 
was  printed ,  giving  tha  data  of  avoty  performa&oa 
of  each  work.  Among  these,  very  many  havo 
been  heard  in  England  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerta.  [The  1000th  concert  took  place 
on  April  4.  1887.  Altar  tha  aaaaon  of  1897*98 

thr  Miin(I;\y  evening  conrpr+'»  wrrr  ffivfii  up; 
owing  to  thenumerouaorganiMtioas  for  chamber- 
auHie,  and  tho  nltva-MoaarfatlTe  policy  of  tha 
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old  undertaking  there  was  insufficient  support 
from  the  public.  Professor  Johann  Kru8«  revived 
them  for  a  season,  in  1903-4,  but  they  have  now 
definitely  ceased  to  exist.  fS.  e,  Tiws, 
1898,  pp.  5d&-66,aud^  History  0/  Ten  Hundred 
Oanteria,  by  Joseph  Bennett,  1887.)]   w.  e. 

PORPOKA,  NiocoLA,^  orNiccoLO.AKTONio, 
composer  and  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  was 
born  at  Naples,  Auguat  19,  1686.  Uia  father, 
a  bookseller  with  a  auBMroui  fiunily*  obtained 
admission  fur  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
Conservatono  of  8.  M.  di  Loreto,  where  he 
reodved  imtnietioii  from  Padn  Gtoteiio  of 
Perugia  (apparently  con  fused  with  Oaetano  Greco 
by  Florimo)  and  Francesco  Mancini,  former 
pupils  of  tho  same  schooL  His  first,  opera  was 
'  Basilio,  re  di  Orients,'  written  for  the  theatre 
'do'  Finrpntini  *  On  the  title-page <tf  tlUs  WOrk 
he  styles  himself  '  ohapel-master  to  the  POrtu- 
gmw  AmbMndor.*  IIm  opera  of '  Berenice,' 
written  in  1710  for  the  Capranica  theatre  at 
Rome,  attractwl  the  notice  and  elicited  the  com- 
mendatiou  oi  HandeL  It  was  loilowed  by '  Flavio 
Aoicio01ibrio'(1711);  bjieveialmaeiM,  motets, 
and  other  comjiositions  for  the  church  ;  by 
'  Fararaondo '  (1719^  and  *  £amene '  (1721),  on 
the  title-page  of  whioh  last  wwk  he  oalla  him- 
self '  Firtuoao  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.' 
Havins;  h^en  appointed  master  of  the  Con9*»rva- 
torio  ol  :jaa  Ouofrio,  he  wrote  tor  it.  an  oratorio, 
*L»  Martma  di  Senta  Eugenia,'  tvfaibh  had 
much  sucosee  on  its  first  performance  there  iti 
1721.  In  1723  he  wrote  for  the  wedding  of 
Prinee  Kontenikitoaautata,  in  whieh  FlMrinelli 
sang.  He  had,  befof*  this  time,  established  the 
aehool  for  singing  whence  iasue^l  those  wonderful 
pnpils  who  have  made  their  master's  name 
fiHnooa  Aiter  *  V  Imeneo'  eame  '  Amara  per 
regnare'  and  '  Sernimniide  '  (1724),  (according 
to  Villarosa)  ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris  givee  evidence  of  another  opera, '  Adelaida, ' 
belonging  to  1723  and  [lerformed  at  Rome.  In 
1724  Hasse  arrircd  at  Naples,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  becoming  Forpora's  pujnL  After  a 
•hort  trie],  however,  he  dewrted  this  maeter  in 
favour  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  alight  which 
Porpora  never  forgave,  and  for  which,  in  later 
years,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  reveng- 
iog  himaelf  on  Has.se.    [See  Haaacl 

Porpora's  natural  gifts  were  united  to  an 
extremely  restless,  changeable  disposition.  He 
eeeme  never  to  have  remained  very  long  in  one 
placr,  and  the  dates  of  miiny  events  in  his  life 
are  uncertain.  It  appears  that  in  1725  he  set 
off  for  Vienna,  but  he  must  have  stopped  at 
Venice  on  hie  way,  as  there  ie  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  one 
of  the  tour  great  singing-schools  for  girls  there, 
that  of '  La  Pieth.'  He  hoped  to  get  a  hearing 
for  some  of  his  music  at  Vienna,  but  the  £mperor 
Charlen  VI  disliked  his  florid  style  and  profose 


employment  of  vocal  ornament,  and  gave  him 
no  encouragement  to  remain.  He  therefore 
letorned  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  pfodnoed 
his  opera  'Sifaoe'  in  1726,  and  was  appointed 
master  to  another  of  the  schools  above  mentioned, 
thatofthe'InenrabilL'  For  his  pupila  at  tUe 
institution  he  wrote  the  vocal  cantatas,  twelve 
of  which  he  published  in  London,  in  1 736,  and 
which  are  among  his  best  compositions. 

In  1728  he  set  out  for  Dresden,  when  the 
Electoral  Princes:^?,  Marie  Antoinette,  ■wns  eaper 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  famous  nuusUo. 
On  the  way  thither  he  revidted  Vienna,  hoping 
for  a  chance  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impeea> 
flion  he  had  formerly  made  ;  but  the  Emperor's 
prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong,  and  carried 
so  much  weight,  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 
tliat  he  would  once  more  find  notliinr^  tn  do.  He 
found  a  friend,  however,  in  the  Venetian  ambea- 
sador,  who  not  only  teooived  him  nndar  hie  ewm 
roof,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  hiin  ea 
Imj>^rial  f*om mission  to  write  an  oratorio,  arrr>m- 
pauicd  by  a  hmt  lu  be  !<p&rmg  111  the  use  of  ixiiis 
and  flourishes.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bmpsfer 
came  to  hear  tlie  work  rehearsed,  hf  was  rhnrmod 
at  finding  it  quite  simple  and  unadorned  in  stj^k. 
Only  at  tiie  end  a  little  •ntprae  wee  reeerved  fer 
him.  The  theme  of  the  ooncluding  fugue  ooB' 
menced  by  four  ascending  notes,  with  a  trill  on 
each.  The  strange  elfect  of  this  series  of  triils 
wee  inetreeeed  at  eaeh  pert  entved,  aad  in  IIm 
final  ^frrft/)  became  farcical  outripht.  The 
Emperor's  gravity  could  not  stand  it,  he  laughed 
eonvnleivel J,  bat  foigava  the  endaeiena  cempcww 
and  paid  him  well  fur  hii  weriL  The  ttMM  of 
this  oratorio  is  lost. 

Porpora  was  warmly  received  at  Dresden, 
when  he  wee  epeoielly  patrai^ead  by  his  pupil, 
the  Electoral  Princess,  to  whom  be  taught  not 
only  singing,  but  composition.  So  it  happened 
that  when  Hasse,  with  his  wife  Faustina,  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  1730,  he  found  his  old  master, 
who  had  never  forgiven  his  jinj  irs  defection,  in 
possession  of  the  field.  A  great  rivalry  eoeoed, 
thepabiie  being  divided  between  thetwoeMuiisri, 
who  themselvcslostnoopportunity  of  exchanging 
offices  anything  but  friendly.  The  erratic  Por- 
pora, however,  did  not  by  any  means  spend  his 
whole  time  in  the  Saxon  capital.  Eu-ly  in  1 7S9 
he  had  produced  (orrevived) '  Somiramidericono- 
sciuta'  at  Venioe,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  had  obteined  leave  of  abeenoe  in  order  te 
go  to  Tx)ndon,  there  to  undertake  the  ilirection 
of  the  opera-house  established  by  an  aristocratic 
clique  in  opposition  to  that  presided  over  by 
HandeL  The  speculation  was  a  fUlnre,  and 
both  houses  ^^nffercd  serion?  lo<??^cs.  Porpf-ra 
never  was  popular  in  England  as  a  composer, 
and  even  tibe  prosenoe  of  SenesiBO  among  hii 
com  j)any  failed  to  ensure  its  success,  until,  during 
a  sojourn  in  Dre,«Hien,  he  succeeded  in  engaging 
the  great  Farinelli,  who  appeared  iu  London  in 
1784,  with  Sflnenno  and  Bignora  CoBoni,  and 
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Mved  the  house.  Porporm  got  his  Dr^en 
engagement  cancelled  in  order  to  remain  in 
LuDdoB,  but  that  he  must  have  paid  several 
visits  to  Venice  is  certuin,  aa  'Mitridritc'  was 
written  there  in  1730,  and  'Annih&ie  waa 
prodneed  then  Sa  17S1.  It  iMiiit  tlutt  he 
finally  quitted  England  in  1786,  at  the  end  of 
Farinelii's  third  and  last  season  in  that  country, 
and  that  he  established  himself  again  at  Venice ; 
for  OB  the  title-page  of  a  MS.  in  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris,  dated  1744,  he  is  described  as 
director  of  the  '  Oaped&letto '  school  of  music 
ikm,  Ab<nitl7461w<Nk0e]iionw«Dttoyiain*» 
this  time  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, Correr.  Thiring  a  sojourn  there  of  some 
years  he  published  mi  7  54a  set  of  twelve  sonatas 
Ibr  TioUn,  with  flgursd  bass,  one  of  his  most 
MteomH  compositions,  of  which  hf  says  in  the 
dedicatory  epiatle  that  thej  are  written  '  m  the 
diatimjQ^  ohronifttie,  and  «iihaiiiuwiio  styles ' ; 
describing  hinueir  as  now  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Poland.  At  this  time  he  became  oc- 
quiiiuted  with  theyoung  Haydn,  whom  hehelped 
with  instuMtiim  and  ■dvioe.  [See  yoL  ii.  p. 
851a.] 

He  returned  to  Naples,  his  native  town,  be- 
tween 1756  t3\d  1760.  Ctoisaniga,  his  pupil, 
in  «  biographical  notice,  aays  it  was  in  1769, 
and  that  in  1760  he  succeeded  Ahon  in  the 
chapel -mastership  of  the  cathedral  ot  Isaples 
and  of  the  Oons^atorio  of  Sen  Onofrio.  In 
tlio  samp  ypar  hia  last  opera,  '  ramilla,'  wa>^ 
repreeentod,  with  no  soooeea.  After  that  he 
vrake  nothing  Imt  one  or  two  pnose  fiir  the 
Ghnrah.  He  had  oolliTed  hii  npotetion  as  a 
composer.  His  latest  years  were  passed  in 
extreme  indigence,  a  fact  hard  to  reconcile 
nitik  that  of  his  holding  the  double  appoint- 
ment named  a>  nvr,  but  one  which  is  vouched 
for  by  oontempurary  writers,  and  by  Viilarosa, 
end  is  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  hu  pupils, 
espeeiaiUy  Farinelli  and  Caffarelli,  who  owed 
their  fame  and  thetr  vast  wealth  in  great 
measure  to  his  instructions.  VilUrosa  says 
that  he  died  of  pleofiey  in  1767 1  Ganoiga 

aflirrns  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an 
injury  to  his  Icig  in  1766.  Both  may  be  true  : 
it  ia  at  least  oartain  that  a  sahaanption  was 
raised  among  the  mosieiana  of  the  town  to 
d<^fray  the  nqpe&aet  of  tito  poor  old  maettn'B 
burial. 

Beeidee  dz  oratorioe  and  nnmerotu  maaaee, 

thirty-three  operas  of  Porjvom's  imp  mentioned 
by  Florimo  [and  twenty-six  are  in  the  list  of 
extant  works  in  the  Quellen-L^nkon],  but  he 
probably  wrote  many  more^  They  may  have 
be<»n  popular  with  singers  as  showing  off  what 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  execution,  but  he 
was  devoid  of  dramatic  genius  in  eompoaition. 
Nothing  can  he  more  tedious  than  to  read 
through  an  opera  of  his,  where  one  convcu- 
tional»  florid  air  suoceeds  another,  often  with 
&0  duuBge  of  ki|y  and  with  litUe  ehange  of 


time  ;  here  and  there  a  stray  chorus  of  the 
most  meagre  description.  When  not  writing 
for  the  stage  he  achieved  better  things.  His 
cantatas  for  a  single  Voice,  twelve  ot  which 
were  published  in  London  in  1786,  have  merit 
and  elevation  of  style,  and  the  same  la  aaaerted 
oT  til 6  sonatas  published  at  Vienna,  for  violin 
with  bass.  The  '  six  free  fupues  '  for  clavichord 
(first  published  by  Clementi  m  hin  Pmetical 
Harmony,  alt,  i  wards  by  M.  Farrenc,  in  the 
first  TiTimber  of  the  Triaor  des  Pinvi^tcs)  will 
repay  attention  on  the  part  of  the  modern 
stodenl  Thete  is  a  fredmeaa  and  piquancy 
about  them  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
his  oi)eraa,  and  give  an  ide-a  of  what  the  talent 
was  that  so  impressed  hia  cuutcniporaries. 
Specimens  of  his  violin  music  will  be  found  in 
Chomn's  Prindpa  \  David's  Hoh^  f-'chn'r,  and 
Alard's  MaUres  ekumques ;  and  six  Latin  duets 
on  the  Fanion  (worin  of  lemarkaUe  beauty) 
and  some  Solfeggi,  were  edited  hj  Kavft  and 

publisher!  by  Breitkopfs. 

I'orpora  was  weii  educated,  and  conversant 
with  Latin  and  Italian  literature ;  he  wrote 
verses  with  micoeas,  and  spolce  with  case  the 
French,  German,  and  English  languages.  In 
his  youth  he  was  hold,  spirited,  and  gay,  ftiQ 
of  wit  and  vivadty,  bat  in  age  his  disposition 
and  temper  became  soured  by  misfortune.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  power  of  repartee.  The 
following  uieodote,  extracted  from  the  IKe- 

finnnry  of  MvAdnns,  has  been  told   of  OthcT 

Sople  since  his  time,  but  seems  to  be  true  of 
m : — '  Baning  one  day  through  an  abberf  hi 
Germany,  the  monks  requested  him  to  aaaist 
at  their  offtoe,  in  order  to  hear  their  organist, 
whoeo  taicuts  Uiey  greatly  extolled.  The 
olBoe  finiahed,  **We]l,  what  think  yon  of  onr 
organist T "  said  the  prior.  *•  Why,"  rej>lied  Por- 
pora,  "he  is  a  clever  man."  "Andbkewise,"  inter- 
rupted the  prior,  "  a  good  and  chaiitaUe  man, 
and  his  simplioity  is  really  evangelicaL"  "Oh  1 
as  for  his  simplicity,"  replied  Pf>r|iora,  "  T  per- 
ceived that;  for  his  lell  hand  kuoweth  not 
what  hIa  right  hand  doeth. "  * 

Til  oil  '  department  he  has  earned  fcr  him- 
self an  unique  and  lasting  fame.  He  was  the 
greatest  singing -maater  uat  ever  lived.  No 
singers,  before  or  since,  have  sung  like  his 
pupils.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  universal 
contemporary  t^timony  as  to  their  powers, 
by  the  mosie  whioh  waa  written  for  them  and 
which  they  performed,  and  by  the  fact  that 
such  relics  of  a  grand  pure  style  of  vocalisation 
as  remain  to  os  now,  have  bisen  banded  down 
in  direot  sneeeMion  fimn  these  artists.  He  haa 
left  us  no  written  account  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,  and  such  solfeggi  of  hia  as  we  possess 
differ  only  from  thooe  of  hia  oontemporeriee  by 
being  perhaps  more  exclusively  directed  than 
others  are  towards  the  development  of  ftexibiiUy 
in  the  vocal  organ.  In  mnaical  interest  they 
sfe  inlMor  to  those  of  Soarktti  and  Leo,  and 
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to  aome  of  thoae  of  Hasse.  There  is  little  dif- 
hnmot  between  them  tad  liii  aonge,  whioh  sre 

for  the  most  part  only  so  many  aol/eggi.  The 
prolmbility  is  that  he  had  no  peculiar  method 
of  his  owu,  but  that  he  was  one  of  thotta 
artlsta  whose  grand  Mcret  liei  in  their  own 
penonality.  To  n  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  voice  in  ita  eveiy  peculiarity,  and 
an  IntoitiTe  sympathy  with  singers,  ht  ttOtt 
hare  united  that  innate  csimcity  of  imposing 
his  own  will  on  others  which  is  a  form  of 
genius.  Powerful  indeed  must  have  been  the 
ittflnenos  that  could  keep  a  singer  (aa  ht  ii  add 
tn  havr>  Vrpt  CaffarelH)  for  fire  ^-eara  to  one 
ttheet  of  exercises.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  when  Oaflhrelli  wu  dimiined  with 
the  words  'You  may  go,  you  are  the  greatest 
singer  in  Europe,'  there  must  still  have  been  a 
good  de&i  for  him  to  learn  whioh  that  sheet 
ofezeroiaee  could  notteadihim,  stfll,  no  wedkawi- 
cal  difficulty  then  stood  between  him  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  qualities ;  the  instrument 
was  perfect.  And  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
when  Charlfli  YI.  ezpHwad  to  Farinelli  his 
regret  that  so  consnramate  a  vocaUst  sbnulH 
devote  himself  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  akili 
«nd  irwmra,  and  FarinalU,  atnude  by  the  truth 
of  tlie  criticism,  resolved  to  fippeal  more  to 
emotion  and  leas  to  mere  admiration,  the  vocal 
instrument  proved  adequate  to  tiie  new  demand 
made  upon  it,  and  its  possessor  'became  the 
mo<;t  pathetioi  as  ha  had  been  <lio  moat  biilUaat 
of  singers.' 

Porpora  hlmaalf  aapsrad  to  be  rememband  by 

his  compositions  rather  than  by  the  solid  work 
which  baa  immortalised  his  name.  To  be  use- 
ful to  others  was  a  lot  not  brilliant  enough  to 
satisfy  his  restless  ambition,  a&d  that  in  this 
usefulness  lay  Ins  i  al  genius  was  s  tnith  ha 
never  ooold  willingly  aooapt. 

Usti  of  hia  worka  are  to  be  fbnad  in  tiia 
Quellm-Lwikon,  in  Villarosa's  notice  of  his  life, 
and  in  those  by  Farrenc  {Triior  des  Pianittes, 
i),  in  i^  .  Ua,  and  in  Florimo's  Cenno  slorieo mlla 
Si-iMla  (it  Xapoli,  1869,  pp.  376-80.       F.  a.  m, 

PORT,  a  term  fornn  rly  in  use  in  Scotland 
to  denominate  a  '  Lesson/  or  more  properly  a 
miulcal  oompoaltlon  for  aa  loatnmkent,  princi- 
pally, it  appears,  the  harp.  '  Rory  Dall's  Port ' 
(i.e.  Blind  Rory  or  Roderick's  composition)  ia 
the  best-known  survival,  it  was  a  piece  associ- 
ated with  the  blind  harper  abova  named,  in 

the  17th  cenTnry,  hut  in  morf  modrm  times 
adapted  to  Burus's  song,  'Ae  fond  kiss  and 
then  we  sever.' 

Tliere  are  several '  Ports '  in  the  Straloch  Lute 
MS.,  1627,  including  'Jean  Lindsay's  Port': 
and  the  I7th-centuiy  Skene  MS.  has  'Fort 
Balluigowne.*  TjrHer,  tiie  writer  of  a  ftnow 
18th-century  Di-iafrtation  on  Scofish  3fu.'?i'r, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  particular  type  of  compoei- 
tion,  and  says  that  'every  great  haHj  had  iti 
"Port"  named  altar  the  ftmily.'        f.  E. 


POET  D£  VOIX.  See  AaiMuKKS,  roL  i 
p.  59. 

PORTA,  OoOTAHIO,  bom  at  CreoMiin  about 

15l?0  ;  studied  under  Willacrt  at  Veni*-**'.  when? 
his  motets  (bk.  1)  were  printed  in  io^o  ;  became 
a  nanaiacam  monk ;  wasdui|wl-BiaateratOaiBM 
in  155'2  6i  ;  then  held  a  similar  poet  in  the 
Cappella  Antoniana,  Padua,  16^-€7.  The  In- 
troits,  thirty-aevan  in  nnmber,  whldi  wen  pab* 
lished  in  1666,  are  dedicated  to  the  cathedral 
rhft]>tpr,  and  nrp  desii.'Tipd  for  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  second  set  of  hitj* 
Ave  fer  aatnt^  days  (1688),  were  among  the 
first  works  printed  by  Claudio  Merulo,  the 
organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who  wrote  of 
Porta  as  *his  very  dear  friend  and  one  wUk 
very  few  equals  in  his  profeaEdon.'  llaralo*a 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  all  compftect 
critics  down  to  our  own  times,  and  by  oommoa 
ooneent  Porta  faaka  aa  one  of  the  gnat  aoatm- 
puntal  masters.  Arisius,  mnTTorrr,  spaaka  ef 
him  as  proficient  in  all  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1667  he  left  Padoa  to  beooraa  maaalni  di 
cappella  at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  teaflhm  in 
the  boys'  school  founded  in  that  city  in  !  568  by 
the  young  cardinal  Giulio  Feltrio  della  Eovero, 
who  had  lately  been  appointed  nnhbiiiiopi,  and 
u'aa  nujriit-ating  r-'fi.inns  in  the  music  of  Vn 
cathedral,  in  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  ths 
reoent  decisions  of  the  Coundl  of  T^t.  Tfm 
school  waa  a  success,  and  Porta  had  several 
good  pupils,  but  with  reform  in  music  itself  h- 
had  scant  sympathy.  Compoiiers  indeed  as 
that  time  wen  passing  through  a  penod  e(f 
depression.  Forbidden  any  longer  to  us?  Ir 
their  choirs  works  of  the  older  masters  whkh 
they  reverenced,  and  had  hitherto  r^arded  as 
models  for  their  own  art,  they  wen  near  oaUed 
upon  to  supply  new  compositions  written  under 
such  conditions  in  respect  of  simplicity  and 
brevity  as  most  greatly  have  leamiied  the  in- 
terest in  their  tadk.  Porta  disliked  the  intio. 
duction  of  new  masees.  His  mind  waa  'hoscCile' 
to  the  duty  of  composing  them  ;  scmplea  of  sll 
kinds  assailed  UaL  *I  thought^'  lia  writes. 
'  it  behovpfi  me  rather  to  guard  from  an  nnjost 
oblivion  the  works  which  the  great  oomposeri 
have  left  to  poaterfty,  ao  apt  aa  t&ej  an  ts 
their  purpose,  so  full  of  beauty,  delight,  iod 
charm.'  Accordingly,  for  many  years  he  pub- 
lished nothing,  but  in  1676  the  Archbishop,  in 
granting  his  request  to  be  removed  from  Ravenna 
to  the  church  of  the  Santa  Casn  at  ly-^rc*'^  in 
succession  to  Pionerio,  extracted  from  hmi  a 
more  distinct  promise  to  pubHah  aaaaa  mm 
works,  ui^ng  him  to  aim  at  a  style  wludi 
would  m!ik<>  it  not  only  jyyfsihl''  but  even  r»'n, 
easy  to  hear  the  word^  of  the  mass,  and  recast- 
mendmg  (neOy  as  specially  iiiitable  to  Loreta, 
where  it  was  an  oltject  not  to  tire  the  lairt^ 
congregations  of  pU^^rima  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
who  aama  ta  at  the  ahrina.  Fon^ 

howam.  atOl  dabTao,  Vbitiiar  pramnn  vm 
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imt  upon  him.  His  mmd,  he  was  told,  had 
been  giTen  and  his  honour  was  at  stake.  More- 
OTer,  the  seriuus  Ulneas  of  the  Arohbishop  lu 
1677  may  hate  wMned  him  to  deUj  no  longer 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  So,  at  length, 
withont  resting  daj  or  night,  and  with  gn^at 
■auiAlj  of  niiiid,  he  prepared  twelve  masses, 
the  fint  iiz  (a  4)  of  a  simple  character,  and 
the  rest  (a  5  and  a  6,  and  some  settinp^  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  a  7  and  a  S)  of  somewhat  more 
iailafaomta  dedgn.  The  dedioatioB  ma  ■tenad 
Joly  4,  1578,  and  addressed  to  the  Archbidhop, 
who  died  two  montha  later  (Sept  2),  A  copy 
of  fhii  woik,  which  moat  ba  lan,  abiot  certain 
dates  fixed  hj  the  preface  hava  not  boBll  given 
in  former  accounts  of  the  composer,  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  (tiee  the  (^ueiUn-Lexikon 
fvr  olliar  copies.)  Tha  mawiwi  an  of  great 

interest,  for  they  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
the  three  famous  masses  of  Palestrina,  and  owe 
thair  existence  and  style  to  the  same  circum- 
■taiMMB.  Leariug  Loreto,  Porta  went  back  to 
Bavenna  in  1596 ;  for  Pomponius  Sprr  tus, 
deeoribing  the  entry  of  Cardinal  Sforza  into 
that  eity  on  Not.  9,  1680,  mentions  the  per- 
formance of  'a  delightful  piece  of  music  com- 
posed by  M.  Cos  tan  zo  Porta  of  Cremona,  the 
first  musician  of  the  time,  atad  chapel-master  of 
our  oathedraL'  Tc  this  year  belong  fifty -two 
motets  (a  4,  5,  6,  7,  8),  from  which  Burney 
has  chosen  the  elaborate  '  Ditfusa  est  gratia '  to 
print  in  his  SUtery,  In  1586  a  sel  of  motets 
(a  6)  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  from  the 
title-page  of  which  we  know  that  Porta  had 
returned  to  I'adua  as  chapel  -  nuujter  in  the 
cathedraL  In  1595  he  was  appointed  to  the 
church  of  8.  Antonio  '  f  r  the  second  time,'  iind 
held  this  post  till  tus  death.  May  26,  1601. 
An  asrifltaat,  B.  Batti,  had  heen  ai>pointed  the 
previous  year  to  help  him  on  account  of  his 
great  age.  Many  extracts  from  hia  works  are 
given  in  modern  notation  by  Paolucci,  Choron, 
Martini,  Proske,  Torchi,  etc.  A  curious  ex- 
ample i'^  thi'  piece  whirli  Hawkins  has  rnj^iwl 
from  Artusi,  a  4-part  setting  of  '  Vobis  datum 
«at  noaoe  myatsrinoi,'  which  can  be  sung  upside 
down.  Four  books  of  mad  rigals  represent  Porta's 
contribution  to  secular  music.        J.  R  '«.-h. 

PUiiTA,  Fkancesco  dklla,  orgiiui.si  and 
ohmoh  composer,  bom  at  Monza  about  1590, 
as  is  conjectured  from  his  having  published  in 
1619  a  collection  of  '  Villauelle  a  1,  2,  e  3  voci, 
aeoommedate  per  qualsivoglio  stromcBto'  (Borne, 
Bobletti).  Tills  fact  seems  to  confute  F^tis  and 
Mendel,  who  place  hi«^  birth  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  oentury.  His  master  was  Kipalta, 
otfaniit  of  Honia,  and  he  baoama  organist  and 

mar-itro  di  r.ay  pc11a  of  more  than  one  church 
iu  Milan,  where  he  died  in  Jan.  1666.  He 
pnblishadSalmidacapella  (1657),  moteta(l  645, 
1 648,  1861X  rioercari,  etc.  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
first  compcBVt  to  mika  praotioal  on  of  the  basso 
continuo.  f.  o. 


POBTAMENTO(Fr.M<bwi»).  A  gradual 

'  carryin'!  of  the  sound  or  voice  with  extreme 
smoulliaess  from  one  note  to  another  '  [see  voL 
i.  p.  58  note],  whidi  can  only  ba  really  azeonted 
by  the  voice  or  by  a  bowed  inntnimpnt,  thotiph 
the  trombona  alone  among  bruae  iastrumeuts 
can  ba  UMd  in  tlib  way  to  a  limited  extent. 
It  ia  of  ftoqnant  occnnonce  as  a  musical  direc- 
tion in  vocal  music  or  in  thnt  for  stringed 
instruments,  and  also  appears  in  music  (or 
keyed  iMtnunenta.  In  okl  nioaio  one  of  tlia 
AoRRMEKs  (see  article  before  referred  to)  was 
so  called,  though  of  course  it  was  always  a  veiy 
poor  representation  of  the  proper  effect.  (See 
Shikt.)  m. 

PORTATIVE  ORGAN.    See  Positivis. 

PORTER  OF  HAVRE  (orig.  •  Papa  Martin  *) 
opera  bnfb  In  tiiree  acta :  text  by  Ohialanfcoi, 
music  by  Antonio  Cagnoni.  Produced  at  Genoa, 
March  14,  1871  ;  in  London  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  Sept.  15, 
187f'. 

PORTER,  SAMirEL,  born  at  Nomich  in  1733, 
was  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Oraeno.  In  1767  ho  was  akoted 
organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  1803  ho 
resigned  in  favour  of  Uighmore  Skeats,  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Canterbury 
.Dec  11,  1810,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
at  Cant^-rbiiry.  A  volume  of  his  '  Cathedral 
Music,'  containing  two  Services,  live  Anthems, 
a  Sanctna,  Kyrie,  Snflrages,  and  nine  ehants, 
with  his  portrait  on  th.j  title,  was  published  by 
his  son,  Rev.  William  Jamf.s  Porter,  Head- 
master of  the  CoU^e  School,  Worcester,  who 
also  published  two  anth«ns  and  four  chants  of 
his  own  compf'«!ition,  on  the  title-pnfTf'  of  which 
he  is  described  as  '  of  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury.* Fortar^i  Setrioe  ia  D,  which  is  of  a 
pleasing  chanottt,  ia  itOl  (1880)  frefpientlj 
])erfonned.  w.  h.  h. 

PORTER,  Waliek,  sou  of  Henry  Porter, 
Mus.B.  Oxon.  1600,  was  bom  about  1696,  and 

on  Jnii  5,  lfn6,  was  sworn  gentleman  of  tbr> 
Chapel  Royal  without  pay,  'for  the  next  place 
that  dioiild  fhll  void  by  ttie  death  of  any  tenor ' ; 
a  contingency  which  happened  on  Jan.  27, 1617, 
in  thn  ^HTson  of  Peter  W^right,  and  Porter  wrh 
sworn  in  his  place  on  Feb.  1.  In  16^1^  he 
published  '  Uadtigaleaand  Ayres  of  two,  threap 
fnuf  nrifl  fivr  voyces,  with  the  continued  hast, 
with  Toooatos,  Sinfoniasand  Bittomellcs  to  them 
after  flte  manner  of  Oooaort  Mosiqva.  To  bo 
performed  with  the  Harpseolund,  Latm^  lAaor> 
bos,  Basse- Vinll.  two  Violins  or  two  Viols.* 
Both  Hawkins  and  Burucy  meuiion  a  collection 
bearing  tiia  titia  of  *  Ayraa  md  Madrigals  for 
two,  three,  four  and  five  voices,  with  a  thoroufjh 
bass  for  the  oxgan  or  Theorbo  Lute,  the  Italian 
way,'  dated  1680,  wbhah  may  probably  havo 
l)een  a  second  edition  of  the  same  won.  In 
1639  Porter  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.    After  losing 
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both  his  plM^  on  the  siTppressiorj  of  the  choral  i 
lervico  in  1644,  he  found  muatmn  in  Sir  Edward 
Spmioar.  In  1667  h«  pnUiabtd  '  Motteto  of 
Two  Voyces  for  Treble  or  Tmm  and  Bass  with 
the  ContintTH  B»ss  or  Score.  To  be  performed 
to  an  Organ,  Harpsycon,  Lute,  or  iiaas-Yiol.' 

Porter  wtm  hariad  nt  8t  lUfgiret't  Ghnreh, 
Westminster,  Nov.  30,  1669.  HU  'Divine 
Hymns,'  adrertiaed  bj  Playfoid  in  1664,  was 
perhaps  idratioal  iritli  *The  Vmlm  <if  George 
Sandys  set  to  Music  for  two  Voyew  'with  a 
Thorough  boss  for  the  OiigpUlt'  which  waa  pub- 
lished about  1671.  w.  H.  H. 

POKTlLUf,  BiOHASD^  *  pupfl  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  in  163^?  •■n  rrfrled  Thomas  Day  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1638  he 
was  admitted  a  gentlemui  of  the  Ohapel  Royal 
upon  the  death  of  John  Tomkins.  A  complete 
Service  hy  him,  including  a  Venite,  is  contained 
in  the  l^dway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7337), 
where  bis  Ohrittiaa  nama  ia  erronewialy  0na 

as  William  ;  .^iorne  of  hi.s  anthems  arc  extant  in 
cathedral  choir  books  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
words  of  some  may  be  foond  in  (^fTord'a  *  Divine 
Services  and  Aiithams,'  1668,  and  in  Harl.  MS. 
6f?46.  It  is  presumed  thst  wim  fl^pnvfd  of 
bis  appointments  on  the  suppression  of  choral 
•aryfoa  in  1644.  He  wrota  a  book  «f  nadfta- 
tions,  publi.shed  in  1645,  and  re -issued  by 
Play  ford  in  1660,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions  ;  the  original  title  is  The  SotUes  Life, 
ex/trcLting  itself  in  the  sweet  Fields  of  Divine 
Sf'-'Htatirrn,  ooUeeted  for  the  emnfvrt  thereof,  in 
these  sad  days  of  distraction,  W.  H.  H. 

FOBTMANN,  Job  ann  Gottusb,  eantor,  and 
writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  bom  Dec.  4,  1739, 
at  Ober-Lichtenau  near  Konigsbruck  in  Saxony. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Kreuz- 
aohule  in  Dresden,  and  then  went  to  Darmstadt, 
where  he  brcame  first  court-sinper  in  1766,  in 
1768  cantor,  and  in  1769  collaborator  of  the 
FiidagogiQU.  Ha  died  at  Dannatadt,  Sept  80, 
1798.  His  theoretical  works,  which  were  not 
unknown  in  England,  are  full  of  thought,  and 
as  a  rule  clear  and  helpful  to  the  student  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  They  include 
Kurzer  miutikalischfr  Uvt^rricht  fur  Anfiingfr, 
eta,  with  twenty-eight  plates  of  example  en- 
graTad  hirawlf  (Danttstadt,  publiMied  by 
himself,  1785  ;  2nd  ed.,  enlar-^ed  \>y  Wagner: 
Hoyer,  Darmstadt,  1799)  ;  ly  irhhs  Lehrhtvch 
der  Jlarmonie,  Compostttaa,  nnd  Generaibass, 
ate. .  with  numerons  examples  (Darmatadt;  1789 ; 
2nd  ed.,  Heyer,  1799)  ;  and  Di^  neuesten  und 
wichiigsten  Enideckungen  in  der  Harmamt, 
MdodU,  vmA  Gmirapwnit  (Dannatadt,  179S). 
He  also  published  the  following  (impositions — 
'NeiK's  ITf'swn  -  Dfirmst.Klti.schcs  Choralbuch  ' 
(Dannatadt,  1786);  '  Musik  auf  das  Ptingstfest,' 
in  am  (about  1 793) ;  and  a  MagniAnat  (1790)b 

As  a  contribnffir  t"  tl.''  Afhfrmn'ne  deutsehe 
BiUiothck,  he  was  much  dreaded  for  the  severity 
of  bis  oritifliiiniB.    Amoqg  bia  pupils  wara 


I  C.  A.  Rchnpider  horn  in  Darmstadt,  1770, 
became  Capellmeister  to  the  king  of  Frnsain, 
and  baodmaatar  af  tba  Onaida,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  19,  1889  — and  Carl  Wagner. 

a  born -player,  Hofimosikns,  and  afterw-irds 
Capelimeuiter  at  Darmstadt,  where  be  died 
in  1822.  a  r.  p. 

I»OKTUOAL,  r,r  PORTOGALLO.  the  s  In 
qoet  of  a  Portuguese  musician  named  Mauco« 
AnTcwio  DA  FonasoA.  wbo^  rarfdbig  In  Italy, 
was  known  aa  D  Portogallo—  '  the  Portuguese.' 
He  wa."»  Horn  «t  LieV>on,  March  24,  ITR'i,  learned 
aingiug  from  ik)rseiii  ot  the  Opera,  and  «mntar* 
point  tram  Oraa,  naltn  <b  ebapelle  in  tlM 

Cathedral.  At  twenty  years  of  ac:e  he  folVwed 
Borselli  to  Madrid,  and  beoame  aocompaniat  at 
the  opam  thara.   Tba  Fbrtogocaa  aartiawador 

aant  him  to  Italy  in  1787,  and  he  be^an  bis 
carter  with  '  L'  Kroe  Cines*  '  (Turin  ,  1  788)  and 
'  La  Bachetta  porteutoaa '  (Genoa,  1 2  Oii).  Altar 
fionipOBing  other  oparaa  and  gaining  aTOpatatiMi, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Ti?l:<in  in  1700,  was 
made  ohapel -master  to  the  king.  He  retomed 
to  Italy,  and  composed  opera  after  open  with 
great  success  at  Parma,  Rome.  Wtiioe,  and 
Milan.  One  of  the  most  succ«.ssful  was  *La 
oonfusione  nata  dalla  somiglianza,  ossia  i  Gobbi,* 
prodmad  in  Italian  at  Dreadan  in  179S,  alan 
jierformed  in  riorniau.  [' Demofoonte '  was 
performed  in  1794  at  Mils[n,  and  *La  Vedova 
raggiratrice '  in  Florence.  In  the  same  year  b« 
returned  to  Portugal,  when  ha  wrote  two  faroea, 
a  cfintata,  and  a  Te  Denra.  In  1 796  be  went 
back  to  Italy,  where  his  '  Zuiima '  (Florence), 
*L*  Inganno  pooodnra '  (Naples),  and '  Ladaoaa 
di  genio  volubile'  (Venice),  were  played  with  snc- 
cess.  In  1797  his  *  Ritorno  di  Serse '  waa  given 
at  Florence,  and  two  farces  at  Venice  ;  the  opera 
'Fernando  nel  Messico,'  written  for  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  and  performed  nt  Komein  1 798,wasdescrilK^ 
by  F4tis  as  the  composer's  ek^  d'auvre.  Two 
raoia operas, '  Aloasta,*  and  *Le  Koaa  di  Figaro, ' 
were  played  at  Venice  in  1799.  He  returned 
in  1800  to  Portugal,  where  he  l>ecanic  director 
of  the  San  Carlos  theatre  and  teacher  in  the 
Patriarchal  Seminary.  In  the  autumn  of  1800 
his  'Adrasto'  was  phyrd  at  tlu  Sm  Ourloa 
theatre,  and  'La Monte  di  Semirauiide  '  in  1801, 
'Zaira*  and  *n  trionfo  di  aelia'  in  1802; 
'Sofonisba,'  at  Catalani's  benefit,  and  a  revised 
version  of  the  '  Ritorno  di  iSerse  *  in  1 803  ; 
'  L'  Oro  non  compra  amore'  in  1804  and  many 
others  followed  nntil,  in  1807,  Portugal  re> 
mainod  at  Lisbon,  dirrrtinc:  thr-  Carlo* 
theatre,  re- writing  'Dcmofooute/ and  composing 
a  new  opera,  '  La  Speranza,'  tba  finale  of  wbloll 
was  adopted  as  the  national  hymn  until  1884  \ 
in  1810  he  went  with  his  brother  SrMAO,  to 
Brazil,  and  resumed  his  court  functiona.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Inatitata  in  1816, 
and  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  F  b  7  1830.  Icav 
tng  many  operaa  (the  QuelUn-LexUcon  namea 
thHaea  aa  atill  axtant*  and  Wamann  attimataa 
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lira  whoto  Bombtr  m  fbcfy),  beiidw  fkmt  and 

bnrlt^ttas,  d^tm  iPiww,  Mid  mneh  ehmoh 

music.] 

Portogallo  was  not  unknown  in  London.  Hi» 
'  Fernando  nel  Mexico '  was  played  at  Mra. 
Billington'a  b€netit,  March  31,  1808  ;  his 
'Aigenide  e  Senn,'  Jao.  26,  1806  ;  'Semi- 
nmlda^*  Dae.  18,  1806 ;  *U  mofto  dl  lOtri- 
dat«,'  at  Catalani's  benefit,  April  16,  1807  ; 
and  '  Baraeui,  Regina  di  Lidia,'  .Tune  3,  1815, 
'II  Principe  S|)a^zacamiuu,'  '  ArLaserae,'  and 
'  L'  Astuta,  oesia  La  Vedova  ra^giratrice '  were 
given  in  Rusaian  at  St.  lVtfn5hiir>_'.  His  brother, 
SiMAO  Portogallo,  wrote  for  the  Church,  o. ; 
•dditioM  from  Soilior  Oarlw  de  UmXUk 

POSAUNB.  The  Gennan  name  for  the  trom> 
bone,  also  occasionally  used  for  or^n  reMHtnps 
of  a  like  character.    [See  Tromuuk£.]    w.  h.  h. 

POSITIONS,  or  Shifto.  I.  In  order  to  reach 
the  difFerpTit  jvirte  of  the  finger -bo»n5  of  the 
Tiolin,  the  left  hind  mtut  be  mored  about,  or 
filaiMdia  vttrimu'pMitlMM.*  The  hand  ie  teid 
to  be  in  th»Jirtt  potUian,  when  the  thumb  and 
let  finger  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  neck 
of  the  riolin,  clotie  to  the  nut.  In  this,  the 
fird  potition^  on  en  inttrument  whieh  le  toned 
in  the  usual  way  his  at  No  1),  the  \si  finger  pro- 
dnces  the  four  notee  shown  at  No.  2,  or  their 
ctooittntio  altemtiona.  Tlie  eompeee*  thus 
slliinnble  by  the  Ibnr  fingers  in  the  Bret 
poeition  extends  from  A  to  B  (as  at  No.  S)» 
The  open  strings  ere  independent  of  the  poeition 
of  the  left  band. 

If  Viv  in  upward  movement  of  the  hand  the 
first  tiuger  is  put  on  the  place  which,  in  the 
lint  poeition,  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  finger, 
and  the  whole  hand  is  similarly  adyanoed,  the 
four  notes  shown  at  Ko.  4  will  be  produced,  and 
the  hand  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  parUwn ; 


(No.  1) 

(No.  2) 

(NO.S) 

(Mo.  4) 

<IlD.f) 

sy     ■  ^ — 

and  while  in  ttue  position  an  additional  note 

is  reacliwl  on  the  Ist  string  (see  No.  r>).  rn  the 
other  hand,  the  low  A — producMl  in  the  first 
poeition  by  the  1  st  finger  on  the  4th  string —  is  lost. 
The  notes  which  were  taken  in  the  first  position 
on  the  o^hpT  three  strings  by  the  Ist  finger,  are 
now  produced  by  the  4th  finger  on  the  next 
lower  Btring ;  the  2nd  finger  takee  the  plaoe  of 
the  3rd,  and  the  3rd  tlie  place  of  the  4th. 

The  third  posUion  extends  from  C  to  D  (see 
No.  6),  and  stands  in  exactly  tho  same  relation 
to  the  aeoond  poeition,  aa  tlw  aaoond  afeood  to 
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the  fint   And  ao  doea  every  Ibllowing  {>oaition 

to  the  one  below  it. 

Eleven  dlHerent  positions  exhaust  all  cape- 
bilitiee  of  the  violin,  end  represent  a  compass 
from  0  to  X  in  altiaeiaio  (eee  Ko.  7).  Kotee 
beyond  this  compass  are  almost  alwa}'^  r^^nclud 
from  lower  positions,  or  hamiomcaaresubstituted 
for  them.  Bnt  even  the  poeitione  above  the 
seventh  are  but  rarely  employed. 

The  term  'half  position'  (German  Snttfl- Lagc) 
is  used  for  a  moditicd  hrst  position,  in  which 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4  th  fingers  take  the  plaoea 
generally  taken  by  the  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  fingers. 
It  facilitates  the  execution  of  ^eoee  in  certain 
keys.    A  paasage  Uka  tide 


is  best  played  in  the  half-poaition,  with  the 
fingering  ea  marked. 

It  wiU  appear  from  the  above  that  the  eema 

note  can  be  produced  in  different  positions, 
on  dilfereut  Btriuga,  and  by  diifortiut  hugers. 

For  example  t  the  note  ^  ^  ^  naturally  taken 


in  the  first  position  by  the  2nd  finger  on  the 

1st  string,  can  also  be  produced 

1.  On  1st  string  by  Ist  tiuger  in  2nd  position. 


M 

*> 


>» 

tl 
t» 
»l 
*» 

li 
»> 


8rd 
4th 
6th 
<til 
7th 
8th 

nth* 


«■ 

It 

M 
*l 

It 


S.On2ndBtring1]y4th 

Srd 
2nd 

I*  If 
8,  OnSrdaMnghjlth 

,,      ,,  8rd 
4.  On  4th  string  by  4th 

Theeretieall J  every  ain|^  note  lying  within 

the  ronipass  of  a  position  can  be  produi-p'!  in 
that  position  \  but  practically  the  choice  of  posi- 
tion for  the  rendering  of  a  given  phraae  or 
passage  ie  made, 

1.  on  grounds  of  abaolttte  mechanical  nooea* 

sity,  or 

2.  of  oonvenience,  or 

8.  to  aatisfy  the  requirements  of  good  phras- 
ing, or  of  a  special  musical  cliaracter. 
1.  Abtolutg  ntemliy.    Many  double 'Stope 
formed  by  notes  within  the  compMS  of  the 
first  or  any  other  poaiti<m  cannot  Im  executed 
iu  that  |>osition — 

(a)  if,  in  that  podtion,  both  notea  lieon  the 

same  string.    Such  double-stops  as 


must  be  played  in  the  second  poeition  (2nd  and 
4th  finger)  or  in  the  third  poeition  (1st  and  3rd 
finger),  in  either  of  whidi  positions  each  note 
lies  on  a  separate  string,  while  in  the  fii-st 
position  they  are  both  on  one  and  the  same 
string,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  eonnded  eimnl* 
taneously. 

(fi)  Double-stops  formed  by  notea  which  lie 
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in  one  position  on  non- contiguous  strings  (Ist 
snd  3rd,  or  2Dd  and  4th)  cannot  be  played  in 
that  position,  but  must  be  played  in  a  pontion 
wlienthenotMlie(mitnngithiit<MUib«ioiinded 

tpgeflier.   This  d<rabIe>8top 

fore  impossible  in  the  hrst  position,  where  F  lies 
go  fbe  Itt  and  O  on  the  Srd  atring.   Bat  It  to 

easily  giren  in  the  third  position,  wim  F  Um 

on  tho  2nd  and  O  on  the  'ird  Htring, 
Again,  in  a  passage  Uku  this — 

HosART,  Tiolln  Ooooarto. 


in  order  to  sound  the  open  G-string  at  the  samo 
tim^  the  whole  of  the  upp^r  part  must  be 
played  on  tha  Sid  ataing,  thereby  ueoenitating 
an  ascent  to  the  seventh  position. 

2.  Convenierwe.  Many  passages,  esp^^r-ially 
thoee  in  which  notes  of  widely  diiferent  range 
succeed  each  other  rapidly,  would  be  imprao- 
tirahle  but  for  the  Tsse  of  higher  positions,  even 
for  those  notes  which  might,  theoretioally  speak- 
ing be  taken  in  lower  (NMitionB. 

bk  •  pMiig»  like  thia  - 


tlM  thraa  lower  notes  of  each  group  might  be 
played  in  the  first  position,  if  by  themselves  ; 
but  in  oonneotion  with  the  two  high  notes,  the 
jnmp  from  fha  tzat  to  tha  flftli  poaition,  which 
is  ab^o'.ut'-Iy  necessary  in  order  to  reach  them, 
w^ould  make  a  smooth  execution  of  the  phrase, 
even  at  a  moderately  rapid  pace,  quite  impoa* 
sible.  If  started  at  once  in  the  fifth  poaitlon 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

3.  The  tas^ftU  and  characteristic  rendering 
of  many  pluaaea  and  paangea  requirea  a  aara- 
fill  choice  of  positions,  base<l  nn  thn  rlistinct 
and  contrasting  qualities  of  sound  of  the  four 
different  strings.  Where  samenen  of  sound  is 
required,  the  change  from  one  string  to  another 
will,  if  possible,  be  avoitiM  ;  wh^rf*  contrast 
is  wanted,  ditferent  strings  will  be  used  even 
in  oaaea  where  ono  atring  could       all  tha 

notes. 

A  phrase  like  this — 

Bbbthovkm, 


though  lying  entirely  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  poaition,  moat,  in  ofder  to  sound  as  eania- 
bi'c  as  possible,  >ir>  Tilaye<l  entirely  on  the  2nd 
string,  in  the  tirst  and  third  or  second  position 
altamatdj.   In  fha  flnt  podtioii  a  oonatant 


chanpp  from  thn  Ist  to  the  2nd  string  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  phraae  would  therebj 
aonnd  jerky  and  tuovao,  tha  vary  oppoatta  m 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Or  thia  paMmain  Spohi'la 
Soeoa  Omtante 


if  not  played  entirely  on  the  sonorous  4  th 
string,  would  absolutely  lose  its  peculiar  char- 
aotar.  In  other  instaaeea  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  is  on!v  made  intelligible  by  its  being 
played  in  the  proper  position.  The  fdiowing  is 
from  Baofa'a  Pnlodinm  In  B  (ban  IS  and  14) 


In  this  instance,  unless  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  is  played  on  the  2nd  string  in  higher 
positions,  the  necessary  contrast  to  the  pedal 
note  ^  which  is  strongly  giren  by  the  open 
string,  cannot  be  jiroperly  marked.  It  will 
thus  dearly  appear  that  a  complete  oonuoand 
of  tfia  ftttger<booid  in  aU  poaitiona  ia  ona  of  tiia 
chief  techrucAl  requirements  of  the  art  of  violin- 
playing,  and  that  the  right  choice  of  position, 
on  which  a  truly  musical,  tasteful,  and  char- 
aotaristio  rendering  of  every  oomposition  largely 
depends,  is  one  if  tin'  [luiin  teats  of  a  violinist's 
artistic  feeling  and  judgment.  Studies  in  all 
the  u^ual  poaitiona  are  given  in  avaiy  good  violin 
school.  The  best  known  are  those  in  Baillot's 
*  L'art  du  VMolon,'  but  they  have  the  defect  of 
being  all  written  in  C  msjor.  (See  also  Fin'geb- 
INO,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.)  p.  D. 

II.  The  term  is  also  USed  to  indicat--^  th? 
various  degrees  of  extenaion  of  the  trombooe 
alidau  Whan  tiiaalida  ia  homaoreknad,  it  ia 
said  to  be  in  the  first  position,  and  aa  it  is 
extended  to  flatten  the  pitch  fmm  one  to 
six  seiniLoucs,  it  is  described  as  being  in  cam- 
spending  jxjsitions.    (SeeTROMBONB.)    1>.  J. 

POSITIVE  ORGAN  (Ft.  Prmtif:  Cer 
tiv).  Originally  a  stationary  organ,  as  opposed 
to  a  poritMve  or  portabla  inatreaunt  wad  in 
prooeasions.  Hence  the  term  'positive*  caM 
to  signify  a  '  ehambfr  orpnn  '  ;  and  IstT  ftil!, 
when  in  a  church  instrument  a  separate  mannai 
was  set  aside  for  the  aooompaniment  of  tiba 
choir,  this  also  was  called  a  '  positive,*  owin^r. 
no  doubt,  to  the  iisct  that  it  generallj  hsd 
nraeh  tha  aame  deUeate  ynSditg  aa  a  diambsr 
organ,  and  contained  abont  tha  same  nnmber 
and  disposition  of  stotm,  Bv  oM  F.nj:liih 
authors  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
chambar  ofipa ;  tha  'poaitiva'  of  oar  dmmh 
instrument?  being  called  from  its  function* 
the  'choir  orasn.'  When  placed  behind  the 
player  (Oar.  Madl^otiHv)  it  was  oftan  atjiad  a 
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/  but  it  i»  dillealt  to  uj  wMmt 
this  name  ftrose  from  a  play  upon  the  terms 
*  oluttr '  and  '  ohair,'  or  from  a  mifluadoratanduig 
M  to  tli«  origiti  of  ite  diatiaotiv*  m».  With 
IIm  French  the  '  Clavier  de  pontif '  li  our  '  Choir 
manual'  Small  portable  wgjKOB  ware  called 
B^la.    [See  Heoal.]  b. 

In  modem  days  the  iuhbm  Ium  htm  applied 
til  ;in  orfrnn  '^r-gigtied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Caeson  to 
meet  the  ret^uirementa  of  ooimtry  and  miaaion 
charchea.  Ita  eompaaa  is  from  FF  (6  ft.)  to 
C  ".  A  pedal  effect  is  obtained  in  Tory  aoourate 
form  by  the  '  Double  Bass '  stop  on  tha  key- 
boaid,  from  FF  to  mid  C,  by  which  only  the 
lowaat  ftoto  atniciE  iaaoimdad.  Thaaffitotof  a 
second  manual  is  obtained  by  the  '  Melodic ' 
atop,  which,  on  the  aelected  stop,  sounds  only 
the  highest  note  atmck,  and  if  used  with  a 
aofter  stop  played  in  huBumj,  aaaerta  the 
melody.  A  tnoi^oaiQg  amngainant  is  also 
jKTOvided.  T.  B. 

F08TAK8»  HisflL  Baa  Bhaw,  Hbs.  Alvbbix 
P08TH0RN.  A  small  straight  braaa  or 
copper  instrument,  varying  in  length  from  two 
to  four  feet.  [As  now  made,  the  bore  usually 
Taaamblea  that  of  tha  aaniet,  but  until  taoent 
years  the  larger  post-  or  mail-horns  were  of  the 
bugle  type  of  bore.  The  mouthpiece  for  the 
longar  inatnmiaiit  is  tiia  aama  aa  for  ^  bugle 
or  comet,  but  for  the  short  higher- pitched  horns 
the  cup  requires  to  be  small  and  shallow. 
D.  J.  B.]  Originally  intcQded  &»  a  signal  for 
atag^'aoaohea  canying  mailif,  it  lias  to  a  limited 
extent  been  athipted  into  light  music  for  the 
prodootion  of  oooaaiooal  effeota  by  exceptional 
playara. 

Ita  pitch  Tariea  according  to  length  from  the 
four-foot  C  to  !t«  two-foot  octave.  The  scale 
consists  of  the  oniiuary  open  notes,  commencing 
with  tha  fltat  harmonic  The  fondamental 
sound  cannot  easily  be  obtained  with  thn  mouth- 
piece tiaed.  Five,  or  at  moat  six,  sounds,  form- 
ing a  oommon  ahord,  ara  avaSUbla,  bnt  no 
mannft  axiat  for  bridging  over  the  gapa  between 
tliem.  In  a  four-foot  instrument  puch  as  was 
commonly  used  by  mail -guards,  tiie  sequence 
would  ba  aa  followa-^ 


(Not 


(DIAoidt) 

FOflTHimOUa.  A  tam  AppflodllB^mha 
pobllahad  after  tixe  death  of  tha  author.    It  is 

frequently  used  with  reference  to  Beethoven's 
laat  five  quartets,  though  the  term  is  in  no  way 
applicable  to  tha  flmt  of  tha  flva — opi  1S7,  in 
Et> — which  was  published  by  Schott  k  Sons, 
on  March  26,  1826,  exactly  a  year  before  Beet- 
hoven'a  daath,  Manth  99,  1997.  Tha  follow, 
ing  table  of  the  ordar  of  omnpaaition,  date  of 
publication,  and  opus -number,  of  thaaa  fira 
exceptional  worka  may  be  useful : — 


D»t«  ot  pablicalloD. 

Cpoji  ii'.;ilih«r. 

Btr 

A  minor 
W 

Ifftrch  26,  1836 

S.'i-i.  1827 
May  7,  1837 
April  1827 

Oi>.  127 
182 
ISO 

„  lai 

»  U6 

Sdinbart  diad  Nor.  19,  1838,  and  all  worlca 

by  him  after  nj)  88  are  Posthumous,  excepting 
•  Winterreiae,'  jj&rt  I  (1  12);  op.  «0  (Noe.  1  and 
2)  ;  opp.  91,  92,  Ua,  ^4,  95,  96,  97,  100,  101, 
105,  106,  108.  Mendelssohn's  poathumoua 
worlca  begin  with  op.  78;  Hnhnmann'a  with 
op.  186.  0. 

POfiTILLON  DB  lONOJtTHBAU,  UL  An 
ojxira-t  nmiqnp  in  three  acts,  or  rather  jHsrhapa  an 
extravagauiia  ;  words  by  De  Leuven  and  Bruns- 
wick, music  by  A.  Adam.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  Oct.  13,  1836.  o. 

POSTILLONS.  'Symfonip  allcf^o Postilions' 
ia  Handel's  autograph  inscnption  to  the  piece  of 
or^aatittl  anuio  whioh  praoadaa  tha  antiy  of 
the  Wise  Hon  in  'BaUhanar,'  and  bagina  aa 
follows : — 

r    .  r 


It  ia  writtan  fbr  tiw  atringa,  with  otMiaa  in 

unison  ;  no  horn  ia  employed  ;  some  of  the  later 
passages  resemble  those  which  can  be  playi  d  on 
the  ordinary  poftthom  ;  but  there  is  nothmg  to 
aay  whathar  this  was  the  origin  of  the  indica- 
tion, or  whether  it  rpfcr<;  td  thr-  ha.<<tp  in  which 
the  Wise  Men  may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived, 
or  aontalna  amna  alloaion  now  loai 

Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Capriccio  describing 
the  departure  of  his  hrothpr,  hns  introduced  an 
'  Ana  di  Poatiglioue  and  a  '  i-  uga  all'  imita* 
zione  delle  oometta  di  Postiglione.*  o. 

POSTLT'DE.  a  piece  playrd  after  scrvire.  an 
outgoing  voluntary.  The  term  ia  an  adaptation 
from  tha  Latin^Garaian  *  Poitliidiiun.'  o. 

POTHIER,  DoM  Jonmi,  Abbot  of  8t  Wan- 
drille,  was  bom  at  Bomemont,  near  St.  Di^ 
(Loire- et-Cher),  Dec.  7,  1836.  in  1859  he 
entered  the  Banadietina  Order  at  tha  Abbay  of 
Solesmes,  where  in  1862  he  became  Sub-prior, 
and  in  1866  Frofaaaor  of  Theology.  In  1893 
ha  was  apiointad  Prior  of  Ligug^  (Vianna) ;  in 
1895  Prior  of  St.  Wandrille  (Seine-Inf^rieureX 
and  in  1  «98  Abbot  of  the  last-named  monastery, 
now  located  at  Dongelberg,  in  Belgium.  Dom 
PolJiiar  ia  ona  of  tiia  pionaara  of  tha  mofamant 
initiate'!  at  Snlrsnif-'i  THidr-r  Pom  Gueranger  for 
the  study  and  reform  of  plain-song,  and  hia 
flrat  important  work,  Le$  Mfiodie$  Origoriennea 
(Touraai,  1880),  is  still  tha  standing  text-book 
on  the  subject.  It  was  reprinted  in  1881  and 
1890,  and  has  been  tranalated  into  German  by 
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Dom  A.  Kicnie  (1881),  and  into  Italian  by  Dom 
M.  Serafini  (1890).   Thia  work  was  followed  by  a 
'  Liber  Gradualis '  (Touruai,  1883  ;  Solesmea, 
'Rjrmii  d«  Tempore      de  Saaofcb' 

(Solesmea,  18S5)  ;  '  Process! onale  Monasticuin  ' 
Solesmes,  1S88,  1898);  '  Liber  Antiphouariua ' 
76.,  1891);  <LiberK«0poiiaoiiiaia'(/6.,1895); 

•  Variao  Precea  de  Mysteriis  et  Festis'  (lb.,  1888, 
1899,  1S92, 1897. 1901),  and  'Cantos  Mariales' 
(Fwis,  1903,  1900).  In  addition  to  these  im- 
portent  worin,  Dom  PotiUor  boo  ecUtod  nany 
detached  examples  of  plain -song  and  (since 
1892)  has  published  every  month  in  the  Eemu 
du  Chant  Gr^orien  numerons  articles  on  litorgi- 
OOl  mmic  Under  his  direction  was  startld  At 
Solesmes,  in  1889,  the  valuable  series  of  repro 
duotiona,  etc.,  of  musical  mannaoripts  of  the 
nth  to  tlio  I6tii  eontiurieo,  imod  m  'WL4o- 
graphie  Musicalo,'  and  carried  on  by  his  most 
eminent  pupil  and  successor,  Dom  Andrd  Moc- 
quereau,  Prior  of  Solesmee.  In  1904  Dom 
Pothier  was  appointed  by  Pins  X.  President  of 
the  Oommi»sion  for  editing  publishing  the 
muaical  portions  of  the  Koiuaa  liturgy.  A 

*  Liber  Ondiu]ia,*s  *Kyriale,*  ond  'Oomnnmo 
Sanctorum,'  hare  already  (1906)  been  issued 
from  the  Vatican  press  m  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's labours.  Further  details  of  the  origin 
of  the  Solesmes  movement  for  the  restomlloii 
of  plain-song  will  be  found  in  the  Eassegna 
Cfr^foriana  for  April  1904,  which  also  contains 
ft  portmit  of  Dom  Fvtiikr.  w.  b.  a. 

POT  POURRI.  A  name  first  given  by  J.  K 
Cramer  to  a  kind  of  dmwinjr  room  rr>mpof«ition 
consisting  of  a  atrmg  of  wcll-lcaown  ann  iroiu 
some  partioulor  Opera,  or  ovsn  of  national  or 
other  familiar  tunf"  haviiig  no  a.ssociation  with 
each  other.  These  were  connected  by  a  few 
■howy  passages,  or  somstimss  lij  short  vmiu* 
tions  on  the  different  themes.  The  pot-pourri 
was  a  less  ambitious  form  of  composition  than 
tile  (modern)  fantasia,  a^ii  there  was  little  or 
no  working-out  of  tho  subjects  tsksn,  and  very 
little  '  fiiiicy '  was  required  in  its  production. 
It  had  its  own  claaa  of  admirers,  and  was  at 
0110  time  a  very  popular  form  of  oomposftion. 
Petcrs's  Catalogue  contains  thir^-oi^t  by  V. 
Felix,  and  sixty-four  by  Ollivier,  on  all  the 
chief  operas.  Chopin,  in  a  letter,  calls  his 
op.  13  a'  Pot-pourri '  on  Polish  airs,  Tho  pot* 
pourri  has  been  invaded  by  the  '  transcription,' 
which  closely  reoembles  it  in  form  although 
tsking  only  ono  stibjoet  as  •  mla,  usfcsad  of 
many.  *  011a  podrida '  waa  anotfaar  aamo  for 
the  same  sort  of  production.  m. 

POTT,  August,  born  Nov.  7,  1806,  at  Nord- 
heim,  Hanovor,  whore  his  father  waa  Stadt- 
musikus.  He  adopted  the  violin  as  his  instru- 
ment, and  shortly  after  8pohr's  appointment  to 
be  Hof-Capellraeiater  at  ChMsel,  went  there  as  his 
pnpil,  and  there  made  his  first  public  appear* 
aiK-t^  ill  is'24_  yyp  occupies!  tho  next  few  years 
in  travoiiiug  through  Diianmark  and  Germany. 


In  1832  he  was  appointed  Concertmeisiter  to 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  UajpeUineister  *t  the  santt 
court  This  ho  rssigood  in  and  wont  ts 
live  at  Graz,  In  1838  he  visited  Engkn-i 
and  played  Lipinski's  Concerto  in  B  miDor  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  Bfay  21  with  great  ap- 
plause. The  critic  of  the  ifitnea/  IFsnWqposlBi 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  eTtraordinary  power  of 
his  tone,  his  great  execution,  and  the  parity  of 
his  style.  Ho  pnbliahod  two  Ooneortoo,  aad 
various  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  wiih  and 
without  orchestra.  Ho  died  at  Qraz,  August 
27,  1888.  a. 

FOTTBB,  Pbilif  Cipriaki^  Hamblt  [or 
Hamr!  ky],  bom  ill  London,  Oct.  2,  1792,  be^ 
his  musical  education  at  seven,  under  hia  Catber, 
a  teaehar  ct  llio  pianoforte.  Ho  aftaranatdi 
studied  counteri)oint  under  Attwood,  and  theory 
under  Callcott  and  Crotoh,  and  on  \Voelfl*s 
arrival  ia  Kngland  received  instruction  from  him 
during  (iTO  ysars.  In  1816  an  overture  by  Mr. 
Potter  wa.<i  commissioned  finfl  performed  (Marrt 

1 1)  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  £of  which  he 
had  been  an  aasooiato  from  its  foaadatm  is 
1813,  and  a  member  from  the  date  of  his  attj^- 
ing  bi«t  majority].  On  April  29  of  the  same 
year  ho  made  his  first  public  apj^icaraace  as  a 
performer  at  the  Society's  concert,  and  pl^sd 
the  pianoforte  part  in  a  sestet  of  hL>*  own  com- 
position for  pianoforte  and  stringed  instn- 
msnts.  He  again  performod  Hareh  10,  1817. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied 
composition  under  Aloys  Frirster,  rtH^pi^-iTitr 
friendly  advice  from  Beethoven,  NVrmug  to 
Riea  in  London,  on  March  5,  1818,  tho  ^lat 
mail  :  '  Potter  hn^  visited  me  several  tinirs: 
he  seems  to  be  a  good  man  and  has  talent  £or 
composition.'  After  Tinting  other  Gomsa 
towns  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  returned  te 
London  in  1821,  when  he  performod  Mozart *• 
Concerto  in  D  minor  at  the  Phiiliarniomc  (Maicli 

12)  .  In  1 822  he  was  appointed  professor  of  tti 
pianoforte  at  thr  Royal  Aca^rniv  of  Music,  ind 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  June  1&S3 
snooeedsd  htm  as  PrindpaL  Tho  latter  oCet 
he  lasi^ad  in  1869  in  fovoor  of  Mr.  Cbarla 
Lucaa.  [He  was  condnotor  of  the  Madri^ 
Sooie^p  1855-70,  and  treasurer  of  the  Socktj 
of  British  Hnaioiaiia,  1658-65.] 

Mr.  Potter's  published  work.<»  exten<l  to  cf. 
29,  and  iuelude  two  sonatas,  nine  rondos,  two 
fawmtea,  six  aate  of  variations,  w^tsea,  a  polo- 
naiao,  a  laigs  namber  of  impromptus,  fantasias, 
romances,  amusements,  ete.,  and  two  hooka  of 
studies '  composed  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mosio— all  Ibr  PF.  solo.  Also  a  'Doot  8y»- 
phony '  in  D,  and  four  other  duets,  beaidfs 
arraiigcmenta  of  two  of  his  s^-mphonies  and  »c 

'  II*  dsrtved  U>1>  Du&e  {n>m  hit  (odntDUMV.  »  itoMr  o(  6.  ^ 
CtprUni  tb*  p«tnt«r. 

>  AMlrMd  br  W.  H.  HoliBM  la  irtMi  mpm  Mmm  (tmB^  A* 
■tadlm  ure  t««Btr4BV  to  Boitir.  lad  •» imHiS Swa  li« tflA 
iu  r.;i.tiTt  miai»-a»aLOMS|Wt  %Am»am',  STl*  t»i4» 
talBor,  ttc 
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overture,  all  for  four  bands  ;  a  fantasia  and  f\if?ii<« 
for  two  PFa.  ;  a  trio  for  three  playera  oii  ihe 
PK.  ;  a  sestet  for  PF.  Mid  inatrunieuts  ;  a  duo 
for  Pf.  and  V.  ;  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  horu, 
thr«e  triiM,  etc.,  «to.  His  MS.  works  oomprise 
nine  symphoniM  for  fall  orahcttim,  of  witfoli 
six  are  in  the  Philharmonic  Librarj  ;  four  over- 
tures  (three  ditto) ;  three  concertos,  PF.  and 
orch.  (ditto) ;  a  concertante.  PF.  and  violon- 
cello  ;  a  cantata,  '  Hedora  e  Oomdo' ;  an  Cde 
to  Harmony  :  additional  accompaniments  to 
'  Acis  and  (ialatea '  (for  the  production  on  the 
•Inge  of  the  QuoMi'a  Tbwtn  in  1881),  tod  many 
other  pieces  of  more  or  less  importance.  These 
OOin]K>»itinnM,  though  well  rpf"<»iverl.'  and  many 
of  tiiciu  lii  their  time  much  lu  vogue,  are  now 
forgotfcni,  eawpt  fho  fltudies. 

As  a  performer  mnked  high,  and  he  Im! 
the  honour  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Concertos 
in  G,  O  minor,  and  G,  to  the  Englfdi  poblJe  at 
the  Philharmonic.  He  played  tho  U  minor 
concerto  on  March  8,  1824,  and  the  O  major  in 
1825.  As  a  conductor  he  is  most  highly 
spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
he  beat  time  -ivith  his  hand  and  not  with  a 
baton.  He  died  Sept.  26,  187 1,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Omuftuf,  HiifirBikftnd  genial 
•pint,  and  the  etgsnieM  with  whieh  he  welcomed 
and  trifvl  new  music  from  whatever  quarter,  will 
uut  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
•nd  profit  of  his  aoqaalntnnoe.  Oneof  flielait 
occasions  on  whirh  hp  wa^i  spph  in  ]iublic  was 
assisting  in  the  accompaniment  of  Brahma's 
B«qaiem  at  its  first  (private)  performance  in 
Londoo,  Jnly  10,  1871.    He  contributed  a  few 

gftpers  to  periodicals — 'Recollections  of  Beet- 
oven,'  to  the  Musical  Worldt  April  29,  1886 
(reprinted  in  Mvu.  IViiMt,  Dee.  1,  1881) ;  Com- 
panion  to  the  Orchestra,  or  Hinf^  on  In.tfnnnt'nffi- 
tian,  Mtuieal  World,  Oct.  28,  Dec  23,  1836, 
ICeveh  10,  May  12, 1837.  Mr.  Ptotter  edited  the 
•Complete  Pianoforte  Works  of  Mozart'  for 
Messrs.  Novello  ;  and  Schumann's  '  Album  ftir 
die  Jugend '  (op.  68)  for  Messrs.  Wessel  A  Co. 
in  1857. 

In  1880  a  sTibscription  was  raised  and  an 
Exhibition  founded  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  honour  of  Mr.  Potter.  It  is  called 
after  him,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  one  year's 
instruction  in  the  Academy.  A  panegyric  on 
OilMriani  Potter  was  pronounced  by  Sir  G.  A. 
MnelinimiftttiieMQeieelAaeoeietion.  [See/Voe. 
ijftheifw.  yf-Js-v.,  1883-84,  p.  41.]  w.  h.  h. 

POUOIN,  Arthur,  bora  August  6,  1834,  at 
Chlteauroux,  where  he  is  registered  as  Francois 
Auguste  Arthur  Paroisse-Pongin.  As  the  son 
of  an  itinfTTint  RrtnT  hn  had  few  ednc-ntional 
advantages,  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
tflunfflve  doe  to  hie  own  enrtioot  eloiie ;  his 
knowledge  of  mwie  wii  pertiiy  ohtdaed  at  the 

t  Th*  BrmphoolM  wvn  pUr*4  »t  the  PhtlhBrmoalc  ■•  foOovs 
la  -.  Mij  38.  ISO,  JooaS.  1835.  to  A.  M*f  tT.  ISB;  In  O  minor. 
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Paris  Conservatoir*,  where  he  pfwH  through 
tho  violin-class  of  Alaxd  and  studied  harmony 
with  Henri  Reber.  IVom  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
]il:\ypd  the  violin  at  a  theatre  ;  and  in  1855 
became  conductor  of  the  The&tre  Beauniarchais, 
which,  however,  he  eoon  quitted  for  Uiuerdi 
orchestra.  From  1856  to  1869  he  vice -con- 
ductor and  ri}>ttiteur  (or  conductor  of  rehearsals) 
at  the  Foliea  Nouvellea,  Pougin  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  musical  literature,  beginning 
with  hiog^raphiral  articles  on  French  musicians 
of  the  18th  century  in  the  JlevueUOtuUU  Mu»i' 
mU»  Mmieel  biography  renuiiH  hie  ftvonrlte 
study,  but  he  has  been  an  extMBBTe  writer  on 
many  other  subjects.  At  an  early  period  of  hie 
career  he  gave  up  teachmg,  and  resigned  hie 
poet  among  the  vioUne  at  the  OpAi»^)omiqve 

n  *^60  63)  in  order  the  better  to  carry  nv.i  his 
literary  projects.  Besides  his  frequent  contri- 
hntione  to  the  MIfnairdt  La  Fnunos  mitstieali, 
L'Art  musical,  Lt  ThiAlre,  Chronique  musieai$f 
etc.,  and  other  periodicals  specially  devoted  to 
music,  be  edited  the  musical  articles  in  the 
JXeMcMMMrfre  tmjwfwlof  Lar^^ 
siiocessively  mn^^ical  feuillrtnniste  to  tho  Soir, 
the  jMlntnc,  £vinemerU,  and,  since  1878,  to 
the  Joumai  Officiel,  whece  hesDooeeded  Eugtae 
Oautier. 

Among  his  numerous  works  the  follownng 
may  be  sjiecified  : — Andri  Campra  (1861); 
€htmkk,  and  Dnkb  (1882)  t  Floqwi  (1868); 

.)f'7rfin{,  !\nr\  /'n'ifinh^  (1  *^C4)  ;  ftlif  six  mono- 
graphs collected  as  JJusictena  ^'ranrai^  du 
XVIII  sOete)  ;  Meyerbeer,  fut$$  hiofjraphiquea 
(1864. 12mo)  ;  F.  HaUvy,  4crxvain  (1866,  8vo)  ; 
IV.  Vincent  Wallace,  dtude  hiogrnphiijm  et 
critique  (1868,  8vo)  ;  Bellini,  aa  vie,  $es  auvm 
(1888,  ISmo);  Albsri  Oriaar,  ihuU  »Hdiqm 

1870,  12mo) ;  liomni,  Nctes,  Impression^,  rfc. 

1871,  8vo)  ;  Auber  (1873)  ;  Boieldieu,  sa  vie, 
ete.  (1876,  12mo) ;  Figures  d'opdra-eomique : 
Elleviou  ;  Mvu.  Daffomm  ;  la  tribudiOavamian 
(}^7f>,  Srn)  ;  A'/rrrfeav,  .^n  rf  'ies  nrttrres  (\S79, 
16mo);  Adoijihe  Adam,  sa  vie,  etc.  (1876, 
ISimo), — all  pobliflhed  in  Faria.   Hie  most  im* 

portant  wo-k,  the  T.ifr  of  Vrn-fi,  was  {tublishod 
first  in  Italian,  in  1881,  and  translated  by  J*  E. 
Matthew,  1887  ;  the  Supplement  et  Complement 
to  the  Biographic  Univeraelle  dee  Musiciens  of 
F^tis,  a  work  of  <fr»>at  extent  and  industry,  and 
containing  a  nioiia  of  new  names  and  informa- 
tion (2  Tola.  8to,  Peria,  1878-80) ;  and  the  new 

edition  of  Cl(*ment  and  Larousse's  Didionnaire 
lyrique  (1897>  Bince  1885  he  has  been  chief 
editor  of  Le  Mineslrel,  and  at  diflerent  times  has 
actM]  as  critic  to  Vltthiisment  and  other  papers. 
In  1 905  hr  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Grown  of  luly.  o.  o. 

F01J88&  (F).  In  violin  mude  the  word 
•Pousse,'  or  it.H  equivalent  sign  V,  is  employed 
to  indicate  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed 
shall  be  oomroenoed  with  an  upward  course  of 
the  bow.  (Bee  Bow.)  <». 

Sr 
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POWELL,  Matjd,  yiolinist,  born  at  Peru, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.  Her  father  is  a  literary  man 
of  English- Welsh  extraction,  and  her  mother 
a  gifted  amateur  oompoaer — a  Uuugariau.  At 
the  aga  of  two  the  haSly  nmoved  to  Aurora, 
Illinois,  and  shortly  after  this  aho  began  her 
musical  education.  Four  years*  study  with 
Mr.  William  Lewis  of  Chicago,  and  occasional 
oonosrt  appearances,  developed  her  exceptional 
gifts  as  a  violinist  so  rapidly,  that  she  was 
taken  to  Leipzig,  where  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Professor  SehnidieclL  At  tiie  «id  of  a  year 
(in  1881)  she  vr&s  awarded  a  diploma  at  the 
public  examinations  held  in  the  Clewandhaus, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where — out  of 
tif^bty  appUoants — she  obtained  one  of  the  six 
vacancies  in  Mons.  Charlea  Dancla'a  class.  By 
the  advice  of  L^nard,  she  came  to  England  in 
1888 ;  played  at  soma  London  eonoerts,  and 
before  the  Royal  Family  ;  and  toured  in  the 
provinces  with  Miss  Jog^  Sherrington.  While 
in  London  she  met  Herr  Joachim,  who  invited 
her  to  Berlin,  where  she  baeaiM  hit  papil,  and 
made  her  dc^but  in  Germany  at  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Berlin  in  1886, 
playing  Max  Bnieh't  G  minor  Oonoerto.  In 
the  same  year  she  returned  to  Now  York  and 
made  her  debut  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts,  under  the  baton  of  ThtK>dure 
ThamM.  A  Mrict  of mooessAil  appearanoee  last- 
ing over  several  years  followed,  during  which 
Miss  Powell  toured  throughout  America,  and 
built  up  a  high  portion  tar  hacMlf  in  her  own 
ooantiy.  In  1892  aha  toured  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  representative  American  violinist 
with  the  New  York  Ariou  Society,  under  the 
oondnotofdiip  of  Mr.  Van  dor  Stadton,  and  in 
1898  appeared  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
World's  Exposition  in  Chicago,  at  the  Symphony 
Cbne0rta,aada]aonadapi|Mron  *Wonuuiaiid 
the  Violin '  at  tho  Women's  Musical  Oongrest. 
In  1894  she  organised  the  Maud  Powell  String 
Quartet,  with  which  she  toured  extensively 
tbrough  the  States,  and  in  1898  again  appeared 
in  London,  playin;,'  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  and  in  the  provincee 
wiUi  tho  HalU  Orabestra,  tbo  Soottlab  Orobastra, 
etc  She  also  toured  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Francf ,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 
In  1900-1  she  toured  again  in  America, 
ntuniing  to  Lratdon  for  tbo  aaaaon  in  1901, 
and  then  continued  her  successes  on  the 
Continent.  In  1903  she  waa  engaged  by 
Sonta  to  aooompany  him  on  bia  Bnropean  tow 
of  thirty  weeki,  and  in  the  spring  of  1906<6 
made  forty  api)earanoes  in  Soath  Africa  witii 
her  own  concert  party. 

Aa  an  axeoutant  MUm  Powall  ditoloaeo  fho 
gifts  of  the  horn  artist.  ITrr  interprr  t.itivf 
powers,  aided  by  a  sound  technique,  a  fine 
Dnadti^  of  style,  masterly  firmness,  and  good 
taste,  have  placed  her  atnungHt  the  foremost 
•mawa  violiniata  of  the  4aj*   Uar  zopartory  ia 


an  eztendra  one,  and  her  stodions  seal  ia 
uiattwi  musical  makes  her  ever  ready  to 

courage  talent  and  product'  novf  ltif>9.  Arensky't 
Violin  Concerto  was  introduced  by  her  to  aa 
American  andienoe,  and  nndar  Uie  pwroonal 
supervision  and  inspiration  of  Eh-.  Dvofak,  his 
Violin  Concerto  was  played  by  her  for  the  first 
time  in  America  at  the  New  Yoik  Fbilbaxmonie 
Society's  concert.  Other  worki  wbieb  ahe  has 
introduced  to  concert  audiences  are :  Saint- 
Saens's  Concerto  in  C  minor ;  Lalo's  Concerto 
in  G  m^jor,  and  oompiMitioiis  If  Amoriasn 
composers.  —  Lahee,  Flmam  VMinists,  and 
contemporary  journals.  e.  h-a. 

POWELL,  Samukl,  a  Dublin  printer  of  some 
note.  At  an  early  date  in  tho  biatoiy  of  Irish 
music- printing  he  issued  some  excellently 
printed  mosicid  works  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Hugoanoti  wbo  wara  fban  astUad  in  DabKa, 
These  include  an  edition  of  Le$  Pamutna  d* 
David  mit  tn  ven  Pran^otM,  1731,  8vt>,  and 
CanUiques  SacreZy  1748,  12mo,  both  set  np 
in  movable  music  type.  Ha  was  working, 
however,  long  before  this  date,  as  a  well-printed 
edition  of  Allan  Kamaay'a  poems,  dated  1724, 
teatiliea.  Ho Urad in Crana Luio, but iBl789 
removed  into  Dame  Street.  He  died  abovt 
1772,  or  1773  ;  most  of  his  early  worka  were 
published  in  coigunction  with  George  Bisk, 
a  Dublin  bookseller.  p.  x. 

POWELL,  Walter,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1 697. 
was  on  Ju^  1,  1704,  admitted  a  chorister  of 
Magdalan  Oolkga.  In  1714  bo  waa  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  college.  On  April  16,  1 7 1 
he  was  elected  Yeoman  Bedell  of  Divinity,  and 
on  Jan.  26,  1732,  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  same 
faculty.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  efa<rirs 
of  Christ  Church  and  St  John's  Colleges.  In 
July  1738  he  sang  in  the  oratorios  given  by 
Haiidal  daring  bit  viait  to  Oxford,  and  later  in 
the  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  Uttaa  Oboiia  st 
Gloucester.  He  is  said,  but  erroneoitsly,  to 
have  been  afterwards  appointed  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapal  Boyal.  HiaToice(eoanter  tenor)  and 
singitifc  wfrc  greatly  admired.  He  diM  Xor. 
6,  1744,  and  waa  buried  at  St.  Peter  a  in  the 
East,  Oxfotd.  w.  a.  s. 

POWER,  James,  a  music  -  publisher,  fiat 
of  Dublin  and  afterwards  of  London.  He  wss 
born  in  Oalway  in  1766,  and  being  apprentioed 
to  a  pawtarar  waa  by  dumoe  oallad  ttpon  to  rtpor 
the  instruments  of  a  regimental  band  paasiag 
throi^h  the  town  where  he  was  w<H-king.  TVi 
incident  led  him  into  the  mnaical  inatranwat 
trade  ;  he  set  \ipshopwith  his  brother  William  at 
4  Westinurlaiul  Strppt,  Dublin.  A  happy  ides 
of  the  publication  of  the  national  mnsie  of 
Ireland,  nnitad  to  words  1^  oclebratod  paafe^ 
c.iuscd  the  brothers  to  apply  to  Thomaa  lIoiM^ 
and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  Mo<n«  alow 
should  provide  the  literary  work.  The  desiga 
was  to  run  a  similir  Work  to  that  being  itmid 
by  Qaoige  ThoiUM<k,  of  fidinbnigh,  iriio  imi 
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then  publishing,  in  p*rts,  the '  Scottish  Melodies/ 
to  which  Barns  and  other  writers  were  supplying 
Tcrses.  Hie  same  style  of  printing,  etc.,  with 
ptctorisl  engravings  wss  adopted,  and  the  first 
raoamitewwsroiiBiMdiB  lt07.  Tho  iooosbs 
«f  tlisis  ports  of  the  'Irish  Melodies'  was 
beyond  expectation.  (See  Moore.)  Near  the 
end  of  the  year  1807  Power  came  to  London,  to 
84  Strand,  as  a  militaiy  iiiotraiiMBt*nMker  and 
music-seller,  his  brother  rpmaininp  at  the  Dnblin 
address.  After  the  seventh  number  of  the 
*  Mekdiei '  a  qiiaiT«l  oroso  botwosii  tiio  brothors, 
James  a^rting  that  he  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  all  sncceeding  numbers  should 
be  his  own  sole  copyright,  and  at  the  publication 
of  tlioslgbtii  nnmbsr,  1821,  ontsnd  an  action 
against  his  brother  for  infringempnt  of  copyright. 
It  was  decided  in  the  fisvour  of  James,  who  made 
an  agrseniaiit  (oontfanisd  to  his  wlAow)  that  ho 
should  have  the  sole  rights  ill  all  Musical 
settings  of  verses  by  Moore  then  written  and  to 
be  written.  The  ninth  (1824)  and  the  tenth 
(ieS4)iMunbers  oomplstsd  the  ariah  Molodiso,' 
and  besides  these  James  Power  issued  Moore's 
'Sacred  Songs,'  'National  Airs,'  'Evenings  in 
QT06os,'eta  Fower^s  other  pabHoatioaaiiieliide 
oolleetions  of  'Scottish  Melodies'  by  Horace 
Twiss  ;  '  Indian  Airs'  arranged  by  C.  E.  Horn, 
'  Welsh  Airs '  collected  by  Clifton  and  Dovaston , 
ond  rfmilar  worka,  whoaa  slogaiMO  in  ongraving, 
paper,  and  binding  had  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  other  intrinsic  qualities.  James  Power 
died  August  26,  1886,  leaving  a  widow  in  the 
business.  The  plates  of,  and  copyright  in,  the 
'  Irish  Melodies '  passed  to  A(1di«on  an'I  nfxison. 
The  friendship  of  Moore  for  Power,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary dependonee  on  him  for  help  in  matters 
ranging  from  the  purrhaae  of  fish  to  heavy  over- 
drafts and  loans,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
Moore'a  own  diary,  and  is  more  fully  set  forth 
in  tho  letters  which  [Mssed  botveen  the  two. 
See  Ijfttera  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music- 
jnMiskcr  James  Fower,  New  York  [1864],  a 
vidnmo  ooppfoand  m  tina  ooantry.      f.  k. 

POWER,  LlOKRL,  an  English  nnisirian  who 
flourished  in  the  15th  century,  bnt  of  whose 
biography  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  His 
nnmo  ooema  in  MSS.  as  Leonel,  Leonell  Polbero 
or  Powcro,  Leonelle,  Lyonol,  Leonell  Leonellus 
Anglicus,  and  Lyonel  Power.  In  Hothby's 
DMogm  in  AH*  Miuka  (Florenca,  Maglia- 
becch.,  CI.  ziz.  Cod.  36)  he  is  referred  to  as 
follows:  'Sic  ...  in  fjuamj)lnrimis  .  .  .  alys 
cantilcnis  reoentissimia  quarum  oonditores 
plerique  sdhuo  vivunt  Dunrtable  An|^iena  iHo. 
Dufay.  leonel.  plumtri.*  frior.  Buanoys.  Morton. 
Octanghem.  Pelagulfus.*  Micheleth.*  Bacluin.* 
Foraat.  Stuie.  Floh.CSaron,*ete.  Ftromthis  passage 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Dnnstable,  and  tho  style  of  the  two  composers 

'  The  xmumtct  hma  b«en  ♦Minlnisl  \>j  Mr.  IT  P.  Roni«,  and  hli 
rMdiiig  ia  hrre  followvd.  Miir<-li>t  '/V  l<i  tlurufu*  au  xr*  SUrIt, 
ISBSI  rwda  PloaMNt.  ralasnltna.  BlclMtotk.  aad  Batfnla  tor  U« 
■iM  II  ■■ililS  tlbm*  wwa  M  Hlwlifc. 


seems  to  have  had  so  much  in  common  that 
their  compodtiaooara  aomotimes  ascribed  indis- 
criminately to  one  another  in  different  MSS, 
Power  is  beat  known  as  the  author  of  an 
English  n«atiaaS  preaerved  in  n  MS.  (dating 
from  about  1450),  transcribed  by  John  Wylde, 
Precentor  of  the  Abbey  of  Waltham  Cross.  The 
text,  which  has  been  partly  printed  by  both 
Bumey  and  Hawkins,  begins :  *  TUa  TValii  ia 
oontrivd  njon  y«  Gammc  for  hem  wil  be 
syngers  or  makers  or  techers,'  and  is  signed 
'Qd  Lyonel  Fowor.'  It  ia  fbUowod  by  <  A  Util 
tretise  acording  to  y«  ferst  tretise  of  y«  sight 
of  Descant,  and  also  for  y«  sight  of  Counter 
and  for  y*  syght  of  the  Countertenor  and  of 
flbbudon.*  TUa  aeoond  tnatiaa  onda  abruptly 
without  any  anther's  name,  but  it  is  jiossibly 
a  sequel  bj  Powor  to  the  '  Treatise  upon  the 
Oamma.'  (Aa  to  tha  importanoa  of  thia  Uttlo 
work  see  Riemann'a  OmeUAiU  Ar  jfrnftOssrlt 
(1898),  cap.  7.) 

The  largest  collection  of  Power's  oompoaitiona 
ia  oontained  in  the  OM  Hatt  in  i^ddi  am 
twenty-one  pieces  (mostly  parts  of  masses)  for 
three  and  four  voices  ;  in  the  Trent  MSS.  there 
is  a  mass,  '  Missa  Bex  Saecnlorum '  (without 
a  Kyrie)  and  ten  other  pieces ;  at  Modenn 
(Cod.  vi.  H.  16)  are  eight  pieces  ;  at  Bologna 
four  motets  (three  in  Cod.  87  of  the  Lioeo 
Mnsleale,  and  one  at  the  Univerdty,  MB.  331  <) ; 
the  Selden  MS.  at  Oxford  (Bodleian,  Selden, 
B.  26)  contains  an  Ave  Regina  for  four  voices 
and  the  British  Museum  (I^sd.  462)  part  of 
a  Kyrie.   The  feUowing  have  bean  printed : — 

1.  AT*IU«lM(STor.l.  Frt.iii  >M,l  ll»U  a.  M.  O.  B«mii>rlh*r)<1»',  IMI  » 
S.  Ave  Bcfflm  (4««e.).    rroBi  SaUlm  MS.   (SUImt's  BodtolM 
Moalc.  laOL) 

X  SaiTc  iUfiM<i«M).  AtltaataaSlMMM.  miwte  OiIIim 

I.  1900. 1 

4.  Air«  iinr<n»(4f«aL  AilkMkMSaalMBk  rniMilB  OlfllllS- 
ib  nisir^'  eitaM  (i      ).  M  IfeMi  al  Mtitak  fMMm 

<KoftMld  i'mUM  MM  IIIW|lJllMi> 

As  in  the  similar  case  of  Dunstable,  the 
almoet  complete  absence  of  any  facts  relating 
to  Poirat^a  life  ham  eaaaed  variona  Ikndfm 

statements  to  be  niodo  alwiut  him.  Thus  he 
has  been  said  by  ditierent  writers  to  have  been 
an  'Anglo-Irish'  eleric,  educated  at  Oxford,  to 
have  lived  in  Italy,  to  have  assumed  the  name 
of  'John  of  Dunstable  '  on  entfring  the  monas- 
tery of  Dunstable,  to  have  been  a  Welshman, 
to  ha^  been  'tiie  inventor  of  figured  beaa,' 
etc.  But  all  the.se  statement's  are  purely 
imaginary,  and  at  present  we  know  nothing 
of  who  Power  was,  nor  of  where  he  lived  and 
died.  w.  R.  8. 

POZNANSKI,  Barrktt  Isaac,  violinist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument,  son  of  the  Rev. 
GnataTua  Pocnanalti  and  irife  Esther  O. 
Barret,  bom  at  Charleston,  Virginia,  U.S.A., 
Dec.  n,  1840,  died  in  LMinlon,  .Tunc  2A,  1890. 
He  commenced  to  study  the  violiu  with  Signor 
Pietvo  Baiteodfai  at  the  age  of  ri^t^  and  ab<vfl7 

SMI.BMk.taMi.Ham 
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After  made  his  d^but  at  a  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  *  LmUm  Oallunm  Momimeot  AMOoktion ' 
at  Charleston.  In  1858  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
»tadied  with  Hmri  Yiettztomps  for  three  years, 
during  tddoli  pMiod  Iw  appaimd  fraquently  at 
ooncerts  giTen  by  his  master  both  at  Vienna 
and  Paris.  After  playing  in  Germany  and  other 
continental  towns,  Poznanski  returned  to 
OhatlMtoii  in  IMl,  bat  whan  tii*  OMl-  War 
broke  out  in  America  he  again  went  to 
Paris ;  gare  ooncerts  in  that  city,  became 
leader  of  the  oroheetna  at  the  Op6i»<0paiique 
and  Imperial  Thaatfe^  and  toured  in  tha  Soath 
of  France  with  success.  In  1866  he  was  again 
in  his  native  country.  He  settled  in  New 
Toilc  for  aome  time ;  made  an  extended  Mooert 
tour  in  company  with  hia  brother  Joseph,  and 
aooepted  the  directorship  of  the  IlliuoisConaenra- 
toire  of  mnsie.  In  1879  he  came  to  London, 
where  his  abilities  as  a  teeoher  and  composer 
brought  him  considerable  repute.  He  studied 
oompoeition  with  Bagge,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Baohtar,  and  ha  waa  the  antiior  of  an  aauiallent 
instruction  -  hook  for  the  violin,  VitUKt  wnd 
BogeTt,  which  aims  at  instructing  the  atndent 
by  a  aeries  of  illustrations  showing  correct  and 
fiftnl^  poaitiima  in  violin -playing.  He  also 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  short  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano. — McLgaxint  <tf  Murie,  1893  ;  T/u 
FioUn  Ttmn,  18M.  ■.  V-A. 

PRAOTICAL  HABHOVT,  lOTRODiirnoN 
TO.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  and  collection  of 
pieces  by  masters  of  different  schools,  edited 
and  anangid  bj  Muzio  Clementi,  in  four 
volumes,  oblong  quarto.  The  original  title  is 
'  dementi's  Selection  of  Practical  HarmonVi  for 
tiia  Organ  or  Piano  Porta ;  eomtaining  Tolan- 
taries,  Fugues,  Canons  and  other  Ingenious 
Pieces.  By  the  most  eminent  Composers.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  Epitome  of  Counterpoint 
by  the  Eiditor.  (Here  follow  five  lines  from 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  Bk.  xi)  London,  printed  by 
C^menti,  Banger,  Hyde,  Collard  k  Davis,  No. 
S6  Oheapaida.*  The  prioa  of  eaoh  volama  waa 
one  guinea.  According  to  the  Harmonicon, 
1831,  p.  185,  the  work  waa  issued  between 
1811  and  1815.  The  following  is  a  complete 
aatalogna  of  tha  oontanta 


VAt, 

TrMttiw  on  IT*rTOnnjr  utd  Ooon- 

t<r|><>liil  by  I'lementl. 
KinitwrKer.    Two  VoluntariM  In 

r.    Pour  Fucaaa,  in  CA  miMT. 

A  mlDor,  B»,  knd  V  minor. 

Omrott*  in  D  minor.  Fnc^a 

in  D.    Frttodo  Mtd  Fan*  in 

O.     PufQ*  Mid  PoloniiiM  In 

Kb.    FuftM  Md  PoloealM  In 

P  minor  knd  major.  Prtlod* 

%ni  Tmga*  In  C. 
A  Mtof  C»notLi  br  C.  P.  R.  B»ch, 

Puch.  Tarlnl,  P*<lr«  MarUni, 

nad  A.  cU  Vkllrr>no. 
Om— no.   DoabU  Pofu*  In  0. 
MLABlanlAi  ViNPwIaD. 
BMI1.C.  P.  B.  CMuBtnO. 
H>r<tn.  JoMph.  Mlniirt  mil  Trin 

in  V.  minor. 
tUeh.  C.  P.  a    Two  mInavU. 
BandoL   Poffoa  In  B  mliMT. 
Porporv  8lsPuc«M.teA.0bD. 

S».a«l—T— Sft 


AlbrtdttelMfvar.    KUm  Pncum. 

In  B  minor,  B,  A  miaor,  r,  O, 
IBo.  C,  A  minor,  nad  A. 

Teli^aiMn.    Pofhetto  In  n. 

Bbarltn.  J.  a  PIt*  Voluntariw 
and  PocuM,  In  D  minor,  A 
minor.  E  mlaor.  C,  aad  V. 

UmsUtt.  Volualur 
In  O  minor. 

■nrpatf.  Pnl«d«  aad  FogM 
tnO. 

MoMTt.   rMiwlBDml—  ftllM 

thr    HMiliia.    MfWtll  bp 

Clomontt. 
BMh.  a  p.  a  Two  VotttatarlM 

•ad  Potiaw.  la  A  Md  D  mlaor. 

PkntaalnawirilgMtoaalMr. 

VolunUrp  ibA  VsgM  to  F 

minor. 
Pu«u«  111  P. 

aMh.Jah.a«Sk  O^Pf^Uain 
ta  MfUfia.  OMa  (Ma 
UnMhllaa; 


▼An. 

D  minor.  . 
Bborlla.    Pour  VolunUrlai  aad 

PnyuM.  in  O  lalnar.  D.  O.  Md 

B  minor. 
Momrl.   PMlHil  la  W  arianr. 

arrmufed. 
Bach.  C.  P.  K.     Panta«lA  and 

Poena  in  C  minor.  Fantaaia 

In  C.   Votnntarr  and  Vai«*  In 

C  minor.  Orno  SoMteu  Bb- 
Bath.   Joh.  8eb.     Tijoaita  and 

Kufoa  la  D  mln  r 

D  minor,  P,  and  P  minor. 
Padrv  Martini.    Poor  Bonatai.  in 
F  minor,  G  minor,  A  and  K 
minor. 

BcarUUI.  A.    FngW  lo  P  BlDor. 

Scarlatti.  D.  Tmm  Wmmt  la  D 
m  i  DOT  naS  a  alaw  in*  *OM'i 

Ksiirn*  'I, 

Frp*  iiliilill.  Two  Cauxontin  O 
minor  and  O.  Tbrm  Fufuea. 
in  D  minor.  O  minor,  and  B 
minor.  Can  anna  in  V.  Corranta 
taPaywir.  tbMtotaP. 


YoL  IIL 
1,  W.  P,  Paf«a  aad  Oftptto- 
do  tnD  mlaor.  Two  Monalaw 
in  P.  Pt](iM  in  D.  Adaffio  In 
B  minor.  Viracoin  \>  P  >loii- 
alaalnD.  PofiMaad  Puiaoata* 
to  a  .  *«»  PMMb  ta  O  Blagr 
and  BK.  Two  Polntnlaaa  in  Bp 
and   O  minor.     Pufna  and 


Polonalaa  la  P«f«*  Ml 

PulooalM  in  E  uiinor.  Poloa- 
aiaa  in  K.  Fofxtm  aud  Polao- 
alaa  ia  P  mlDor.  Fofoa  aad 
IMoMlaa  la  C  mbtor. 

C  P.  a.  PwUila  la  C 
minor.  Pufo*  ta  C  minor  tm 
•rfan  [bj  J.  a  Baak.  wtdi^It 
attribund  to  C  P^^BL 

c.  Pncu*  la  O  adMr  m  tta 
nam*  '  Bach.'  Allagro  la  C 
Aadaattao  la  C  minor.  PraAa 
In  C  aUaar.  AUasr*  ta  C 
Sonata  to  V.  mA  aMaito 
lu  p. 

Bach.J.  C.  p.  PairaaiaCmlnar. 

Rondo  in  C.     Minuet  ia  C. 

PoIonaiM  in  O.    8..iwta  is  r 

Two  iktaataa  Id  Bii.  i  c;  L.-L.cr 
Bacb.  J  It     Two  Poffuaa.  ta  A 

Btlaor  and  C. 

Vol  it. 


In  B  iiii 

minor,  n 
and  P. 
Albraehtabarfpr. 
F«wam-la  P.  P  ateor.'a.  « 

minor.  A  and  A  minor ;  tbaaa 
aractdod  by  'Cadmau  or  Pra. 
Ittda*')  ta  D.  A.  E.  E  mio.<r.  O. 
BpandC:  ItbaaawlUk  ITalti4aal 
tn  D  mliMW,  a  auo4ir.  C.  A 

wtSnot  PrJate*  tafo'vaMr 
-•CluMwi 
'AUaloK'  ta 
•lummaML' 


P&AEGER,  Ferdimakd  Ciijustia.s  Wil- 
Hiuf ,  aon  of  Heinxieh  Aloya  Ftaeger,  violinist 
composer,  and  ca2)€l)meiBter,  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  Jan.  22,  1815.  His  muBical  gifts 
developed  themselves  very  early  ;  at  nine  he 
played  the  violonoeUo  with  aMlity,  bat  was 
diverted  from  that  instrument  to  the  piano  by 
the  advice  of  HummeL  Atsixteen  he  established 
himself  as  teaeher  at  the  Hagne,  meanwhile 
strenuously  maintaining  his  practice  i>f  tl.^ 
piano,  violin,  and  composition.  In  1834  he 
settled  in  London,  and  became  esteemed  as  a 
teaehar,  Whila  living  in  London  Praeger  acted 
as  correspondent  of  the  Xru^  ZHitekri/i  pkr 
M%t$ikf  a  poet  for  which  he  was  selected  by 
Sohnnuum  himaalf  in  1948.  In  Jan.  ISftl  he 
gave  a  recital  in  Paris  of  his  own  compoaitions 
with  success  ;  in  1852  he  played  at  the  Gtjwand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  and  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc.  ; 
and  later,  in  1867,  a  now  PF.  trio  of  hia  waa 
selected  by  the  United  German  Musicians,  and 
performed  at  their  festival  at  Meiningen.  He 
waa  alwaya  an  antiinilaat  Ibr  Wagnw,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  endeavours  that 
Wagner  was  en  paged  to  conduct  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  in  1 855.  A  concert  of  his 
compoaitiona  was  organised  by  hia  pmpila  in  lua 
honour,  on  July  10,  1879,  in  Tendon.  An 
overture  from  his  pen  entitled  '  Abeliino '  waa 
played  at  the  Kew  Philhannonio  Oonesrta  of 
May  24,  1854,  and  July  4,  1855  (under  Lind- 
paintncr  and  Herlioz) ;  and  a  Symphonic  Prelude 
to  Manfred  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  17, 
1880.  A  aeleotion  of  hia  beat  pieeea  is  pvb- 
lished  in  two  vols,  under  the  title  of  tha 
I^aegtT  Album  (ILahnt,  Leipzig^  [Ua 
pnblioation  of  hia  intaraatiflig  botdE,  Wagner  m 
I  knew  him^  in  1885,  drew  tefh  variooa  cata- 
gorical  coiitiadictiooaaadfW3r( 
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from  the  writer  nf  the  &utlinri^pd  life  cf  tho 
composer.  (See  Ash  ton  fillis's  life,  pauitiu) 
Prs^r  died  in  London,  B&pL  2, 1891,  4nd  the 
book  just  nMBtionid  «is  lMMi|^t  mit  igifn  In 
tiie  following  year.  o. 

F&AENESTINUS.  The  Latiuued  form  of 
Hw  naaM  of  FdMtriiMp  d«if«l  fkwn  tbo  town 
of  Prsenisla^  mm  of  fho  nott  oneiMit  dtiM 
of  Italy. 

PRAETORIUS,  or  PRlTORIUS.  Tho 
MBomed  surname  of  moM  Uun  one  family  of 
distin^ai'^hod  C'rxnui  mmitiiano,  whoio  titio 
patroaymic  waa  bohulti.' 

Banhou>hasdo  F^noBivo  it  known  w 

the  composer  of  '  Newe  liebliche  Paduancn,  und 
Oalliarden,  mit  5  Stimmen.'    Berlin,  1616. 

One  of  the  most  oelebrated  of  the  bearers  of 
the  name  was  Oodimalcus  Prabtorius  (or 
SCHVLTZ),  brtm  at  S&lzwedel,  March  28,  1524, 
and  for  many  ve&rs  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Wittenberg.  He  published,  at  Magdeburg,  in 
1 557,  a  volume  entitled  '  Melodiae  Scholasticae, ' 
in  the  preparation  of  which  h«»  wain  a^wistod  by 
Martiu  Agricola.    Ue  died  July  8,  1673. 

PRASTonnm,  EsEMonrmm,  was  bom  at  Ham- 
burg, August  10,  1560.  He  received  his  fir^t 
munoal  instmction  from  hitfisther  JaoobSchaltze 
or  Ptnoturiuo,  who  wu  oiganiit  of  tho  dnirah 
of  St  James,  Hamburg.  The  first  appointment 
of  Hieronymim  was  that  of  cantor  at  Erfurt  in 
15S0,  but  in  1682  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
post  at  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  Jan.  27,  1929.  I^ike  Tlnna  Ijcn  Ha^isl*  r, 
Hioronymus  Praetorius  was  one  of  the  German 
foUowen  of  tho  Tonotion  idiool  of  ohmeh  mnaio. 
He  idiowa  great  contrapuntal  dexterity  in  writing 
for  a  large  number  of  voices  disjwsed  in  several 
choirs.  Thus  he  hardly  ever  writes  for  four 
▼ofoeSv^lNit  from  fivo  npwnida,  and  novo  oopeeially 
from  eight  to  twenty  dis|Ki=;cd  in  two  to  fnnr 
ohoira.  Though  abasaooontinuo  part  isappended 
to  aomo  of  hia  poUkationa,  His  purely  <mI  liMum, 
mad  ho  OMkaa  no  nae  of  an  independent  instru- 
ment'.l  nr-oompaniment.  Some  of  his  works 
first  pubhshed  independently  from  1699  to  1618, 
wm  afterwards  republished  at  hia  own  oxpenaa 
in  an  enlarged  complete  editi™  ir]  five  T.  lnTnes 
1622-25.  The  titles  and  conUnU  are  as 
Ibllowa  sr-'Cpiu  Mwicum,  torn.  i. ,  *  Oantionea 
Saono  do  pnoipnis  fastis  totiusanni,'  6-12  voo. 

This  volnme  was  originally  dedicated  in  1599 
to  the  chief  parishioners  of  St.  James's,  Ham- 
hmg,  and  oontaina  in  ita  enhurged  fonn  lbrty<aix 
mototjj  or  64  n.,  reckoning  second  parts.  Opus 
A/usieum^  torn,  it,  'Magnificat  octo  vocum 
super  octo  tonos  consuetos  cum  Motetis,  '8-12  voc. 
This  volnme  contains  nine  ma^aiificats,  there 
being  a  secnnd  setting  of  tho  fifth  tone  with 
Christmas  carols  appended,  also  hve  motets  a 
8-lS.  It  waa  origbaUy  dodloated  in  1902  to 
tha  ItfiMlgraf  Horiti  of  Hama.  Opu$  Murimm, 


tom.  ii:.,  'Liber  Mi?ruimm' cont^tna  six  masses, 
a  5-8,  four  of  them  on  themes  of  his  own  motets, 
two  on  motets  by  Fells  and  MoUand  (Eitnor 
aJatakonty  iMbuteo  the  massaa  thamaslves  to 
thp<'*»  coTrtpotcrs).  Thin  volnme  waa  on'^^'innlly 
dedicated  m  1  d  1 6  to  certain  Hambui^  pamcians, 
fho  oompoaar'a  patrana.  Optt$  Jfasfcaiw,  tom* 
iv.,  'Cantiones  variae,'  5,  6,  7.  S,  10,  12,  1  f>, 
20  voc. ;  contains  twenty-six  Latin  motets  and 
two  Bsttings  of  German  texta,  *  Ein  Kindelein 
so  Ibbelich, '  and  '  Herr  Oott  wir  loben  dich,'  tba 
latter  a  16  in  three  jmrte.  Opiis  Mnnicum, 
torn.  T.,  '  Cantionea  novae  othcioeae '  5,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  ot  16  voo.,  dedicated  to  tho  8anate  of 
Ilainburg,  contains  twenty-one  Latin  niotet.sand 
three  German  pieces.  A  representative  selection 
from  all  these  volumes  has  now  been  included 
in  the  Denkmaler  Dentsoher  Tonkunat,  Bd. 
xxiii.  Bpsidrs  thrso  larf^er  'n•o^l^"s,  Hieronymus 
Praetorius  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  Ham- 
burger Jfstoftoyiii  thwmflmA  of  1604|  whidi 
contains  twenty-one  of  his  tattlBga  of  ohoialaa 
in  simple  counterpoint  a  4. 

PKAETOBirs,  Jacob,  son  of  Hieronymus,  was 
born  Feb.  8,  1586.  He  became  a  piqiil  of 
Swd  lin  k  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  1608  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Hamburg.  Ho 
died  Oot  22,  1651.  Thna  of  hia  motala  wwa 
included  in  the  iirat  volume  of  his  father's 
Op^ts  Musirum  ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  JJamlmryer  Melodcyen- 
Ottmgbueh  of  1604.     His  other  worits,  as 

enumerated  in  the  QjifHrn  -  Lrrilym,  are  rhicflv 
motets  for  weddings  after  the  fashion  of  the 
tnno.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  aa  an 
organ-player  and  t«acher.  J.  B.  M. 

Michael  Pkaetohius  was  bom  at  Kreuxberg 
in  Thuringia,  on  Feb.  15,  1571  ;  he  began  his 
artistic  career,  in  the  diuvetor  of  oapaHmaiatar, 

at  Liinebiirp  :  in  1604  he  rnt^^rrd  tTir  srrvrr 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  first  as  organist, 
and  llion  aa  captUmaiatar  and  aeeretary ;  ho 
was  appointed  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Ringel- 
heim,  near  Collar,  without  neoossity  of  resid- 
ence ;  and  died  at  Wolfenbiittel,  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  Fob.  15,  1621. 

The  compositions  of  Michael  Praetorius  are 
▼eiy  Tolnminous.  He  himself  has  left  us.  at 
tho  end  of  his  Syntagma  MuHtumt  a  catalogue, 
the  most  important  items  of  which  are,  filtecn 
volumes  of  *  Pol yhymnia, '  adapted  partly  to 
Latin,  and  partly  to  German  words ;  sixteen 
Tolnmea  of  '  Homo  Sionae,'  of  whi«di  flia  firat 
fn-p  nrr  in  Latin,  and  the  remainder  in  German  ; 
nine  volumes  of  a  secular  work,  called  '  Musa 
Aonia,'  of  which  the  several  hooka  are  entitled 
•Terpsichore'  (2  vols.),  'Calliope'  (2  vols,), 
'Thalia'  (2  vols),  'Erato'  (1  vol.),  'Diana 
Teutonioa'  (1  vol.),  and  RegemburgUche  Echo 
(1  Toi);  and  a  long  liat  of  other  worka, 
'  jMirtly  printed,  and  partly,  through  God's 
mercy,  to  be  printed.'  The  tirst  of  these 
is  the  Syntagma  Jfiuieutn  (Musical  Treatise) 
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itself — ft  Irook  the  excessive  rarity  and  great 
historicfti  vuluo  ul  which  entitle  it  to  a  Hpecial 
■notice. 

The  full  titli'  of  this  remarkable  work  is, 
Sj/ntagma  Musieum ;  ex  vttemm  ti  rtoetUiorum 

eomtipnatime,  Variorum  Kngwirum  notatione, 
Hodiemi  seadi  umtirjmtioTW,  ipidwi  cUnique 
Mtmau  artis  olmrvcUwne :  in  Cantonna,  Or- 
fftutitlfKfWM,  Offffsnopo&of mw,  MtavnimfiM  Jfii- 
sicnm  $cientiam  amantium  d:  traetantium graiiam 
coUtctum  ;  ti  Secundum  gentroUm  Indicem  toU 
Operi  praefixum,  In  Quahior  TomafdiMr&uiwn, 
a  SiiehaiU  Fraetorio  Creuttbergensi,  Coenobii 
Jtinjelhei mentis  Priori,  <fe  in  aula  Brurutvic^nsi 
ChoriMwrieiMagistro,  [ V  YittebergBe(ff»e),  Anno 
iei&.]  NotidtliiteiidrngtliiadiitiiiotiiMiitioB 
of  four  volumes,  it  is  morally  certiin  that  im 
more  than  three  were  ever  printed,  and  that 
th«  muofa-ooveted  oopj  of  the  fourth,  noticed 
in  Forkel's  catalogue,  wai  nothing  more  than 
the  separate  set  of  plates  attached  to  the  second. 

Tom.  I.  (part  i.  Wolfenbiittel,  1614,i  part  iL 
Wlttonb«ig,  leiS),  inittan  ohkij  in  lAtin, 
hut  with  frrqiifnt  intcrjiolatinn!?  in  German,  is 
arranged  in  two  principal  parts,  each  subdivided 
into  innumerable  minor  sections.  Part  L  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  £o< 
olesiastical  Music  ;  and  its  four  scctinn^  treat, 
respectively,  (1)  of  Ohorai  Musio  and  Psalmody, 
as  pfMtiMd  ia  th»  Jewidi,  ^Krptuui»  Asiatic,* 
Gre«k,  and  Latin  Churches ;  (2)  of  the  Music 
of  the  Mass  ;  (3)  of  the  Music  of  the  Antiphons, 
Psaltns,  Tones,  Reeponsoria,  Hymiuj,  and  Can- 
ticles, as  sung  at  Matins  and  Vespers,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Litanies  ;  and  (4),  of  Instru- 
mental Music,  as  used  in  the  Jeidah  and  early 
Ohriitian  Ohnrahes,  indnding  ft  detelM  d«0ai|>> 
tion  of  all  the  musical  instruments  mentioned 
eitherin  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  Part  ii. 
treats  of  the  Secular  Music  of  the  Ancients,  in- 
chiding^  (1)  Dissertations  on  the  Imrsotkni  md 
Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Muhii^,  it,'^  moat  rminrnt 
Teachers,  its  Modes,  and  Melodies,  its  connection 
.with  Dancing  snd  ths  ^eatre,  its  me  ftt  Fmiml 
Ceremonies,  and  many  other  kindred  matters ; 
and  ("2),  Description^  of  all  the  Instrument"!  used 
in  anciout  Secular  Musio,  on  the  forms  and 
psonllarities  of  some  of  whkh  imieli  light  it 
thrown  by  ^^opinns  qootations  from  tiie  works  of 
classical  authors. 

Tom.  II.  (WoUSmbiittel,  part  i.  in  1919,3 
iL  in  1 620)  and  writtsn  wholly  in  German,  is 
called  Organographia,  and  divided  into  five 
princijial  sections.  Section  L  treats  of  the 
nomenoUtnre  and  olaariftoatioB  of  dl  ths  mnsioal 
instnimrnts  in  -it  tlio  hi^pinning  of  the 
17th  century — that  critical  period  in  the  histoiy 

tkinla aMMBoffnun  which  ft VM  tha  (Uu  twM arcr  M  MM: 
IVUICIVM  plo*  non  torr«tt ;  tutm 
MIHl  aDIVtor  ChrUtV. 

•  OUM.  in  Vb»  fiinMii  taidM,  the  AnhUa  Ckiinh. 


of  instrumental  music  which  witneMed  the  first 
development  of  the  o|)eratic  orchestra,  aud  con- 
cerning  which  we  are  hsra  foraidiad  with  maA 
invaluable  information.  Section  ii.  contains 
descriptions  of  the  form,  compass,  qoalitj  of 
tone,  and  cUisr  peouUaritifla  of  aU  tlm  faatni' 
ments  teriatim  ;  including,  among  wind  instru- 
ments, Trombonea  of  four  ditferent  sizen,  the 
various  kinds  of  Trumpet,  Horns  (Jagor  Trom- 
meftenX  Flutes,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
transverse  forms,  Cornrt<^,  Hautboys,  both  treble 
and  bass  (here  called  Fommem,  tiombardoni, 
and  Sohalmeyen)  Bassoons  and  Doldana,  Doable 
Bassoons  and  Sordoni,  Doppioni,  Rackett«n,  and 
the  diffcront  kinds  of  Krumhom  (or  Lituus), 
Corna-muM,  Bassanello,  Schreyerpfeifle,  and 
SockpfeiflTe,  «r  ftigpipeo.  lluee  are  followed 
hj  thn  striniCrcd  inBtmrnent^,  divided  into  two 
classes — Yiole  da  Gamba,  or  Viols,  played  be- 
tween tiie  Ic&ees,  and  Yiole  da  Brazzo,  played 
upon  the  arm.  In  the  former  class  are  oomprlBed 
several  different  kinds  of  tlu^  itr'linary  "Viol  da 
Oamba,  the  Viol  bastarda,  and  the  Violone,  or 
Double  Bees :  in  the  latter,  the  oidinarf  Tiola 
da  Brarcio,  thp  Violino  da  Braccio,  the  Violetta 
Hccoia,  and  the  Tenor  Viola  da  Braoeio.  The 
Lyres,  Lutes,  Theorbaa  (sic),  Mandolins,  Guitars, 
Harpe,  and  other  instruments  in  wldeh  ^ 
strings  are  plucked  by  the  fingers  or  by  a 
plectrum,  are  classed  by  themselves  i  as  are  the 
keyed  instrnmeBts,  imaoding  fiie  Hsrpeiebesd 
(Chvirymbalum),  Spinet  (Virginall),  CTavicy- 
therium,  Clavior^oum,  Arpichoitlum,  the 
•  Niirmbergisch  Geigenwerck,'  and  Organs  of 
all  kinds,  beginning  with  the  ancient  B^all, 
and  Positifff.  Section  iiL,  carrvintr  on  the 
subject  with  which  the  former  division  ended, 
treate  of  andent  Organs  in  detail,  giving  moeli 
valuable  information  concerning  their  form  and 
construction.  Section  iv.  pi^es  a  minute  de- 
scription of  modem  Organs — i.e.  Organs  which 
were  considered  modem  SOO  yeevs  ego— with 
details  of  thrir  conatmction,  the  form  of  their 
pipes,  the  number  and  quality  of  their  stops 
or  registers,  and  otii«r  equally  intsnsting  and 
important  matters  relating  to  them.  Section 
V.  treats  of  certain  individual  Organs,  celebrated 
either  for  their  size  or  the  excellence  of  their 
tone,  with  special  aoeonnts  of  more  then  tUity 
instrnnt'-nt':,  inclTi  ling  those  inthe>'ii  >!a:kirc}ie 
and  ThoniA&kirche  at  Leipzig,  the  Cathedrab  of 
Ulm,  Lflbeok,  Magdeburg,  and  Bmnswick,  and 
many  other  well-known  ofanrehes. 

Tt  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  inteT*«t 
of  Lliia  part  of  the  work,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  en  Appendix,  printed  at 
Wolfenbiittel  in  1620.  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  Tom.  IL  and  IIL,  under  the 
title  of  Thtatnim  ImintmetUoruin,  sen  Snm- 
graphia,  MichoHia  Praetorii,  C.  This  consists 
of  forty-two  well -executed  plates,  exhibiting 
woodcuts  of  all  the  more  important  instnuneots 
pverioiisly  dssoribed  in  tha  tsxti  diawn  with 
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aniBaiait  ehtraM  of  deteil  to  giva  •  ite 
of  many  forms  now  so  far  ob«oleto  that  it 
"would  be  difficult  to  find  a  real  specimen  in 
anything  like  workiug  order.  Among  these, 
there  are  few  more  curious  than  the  engraving 
cf  the  '  Niirmbcrgisrh  Opippnwprrk  .'  in  which 
the  clumsiness  of  the  treadle  (mentioned  under 
PiAKO-Ytolix,  anU,  pw  786),  is  brought  into 
Tvry  strong  relief. 

Tom.  III.,  also  printed  at  WolfenbUttel,  in 
1619,  is  arranged  in  three  main  sections.  Fart 
i.  treata  of  aU  ths  dUfarent  kinds  of  secular 
composition  practised  during  the  first  half  of 
the  I7th  century,  in  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  Germany;  with  tspotmt*  Moonnts  of 
tho  Concerto,  Motet,  Fauxbourdon,  Madrigal, 
Stanza,  Sestina,  Sonnet,  Dialogue,  CanTone, 
Canzonetta,  Aria,  Messanza,  Quodlibet,  Giustau- 
ano,  flsMiuite,  Ballo  or  Balletto,  Yinetto, 

Oi  irrJiniero,  VillanrMa,  Pn'lude,  Phantasir, 
Capriodo,  Fuga,  Kicercare,  Symphonia,  Sonata, 
Intnda,  Tboeota,  FUdoTViio,  Fsiimwnwi,  Oalll- 
Mdo,  Bransls,  Courante,  Volta,  AUsxnanda,  and 
Mascherada,  the  distinctire  peculiarities  of 
eooh  of  which  are  described  with  a  clearness 
-wUeh  fhrawB  maoh  light  on  osrloin  form  now 

jjr.i'  tirally  fnrL'nf ten.  Part  ii.  deals  with  the 
technical  mysteries  of  Solniisation,  Kotation, 
Ligatures,  Proportions,  Sharps,  Flats,  Naturals, 
Modes  or  Tones,  Signs  of  all  kinds,  Tactus  or 
Rhythm,  Transposition,  the  Arrangement  of 
Yoioes,  the  Management  of  Double,  Triple,  and 
Qnodniplo  Chohs,  and  other  liko  mattsn.  Part 
iii.  i=?  drvnt-d  to  the  explanation  of  Italian 
technical  terms,  the  arrangement  of  a  complete 
Oappella,  eitbOT  Yooal  or  Instrumental,  the 
'Bxdm  of  General*  Baa  (Thorough •  Bass),  and 
the  management  of  a  concert  for  voices  and 
inatruments  of  all  kinds ;  the  whole  concluding 
with  a  detailed  Uet  of  the  aathor^e  own  oora* 

]>ositions,  both  sacred  and  cular  ;  and  a  com- 
pendium of  rules  for  the  training  of  boys'  voices, 
after  the  Italian  method. 

Tom.  IV.,  had  it  been  completed,  ma  to 
bave  treated  of  Counterpoint. 

The  chief  value  of  the  SyyUagma  Musicum 
liee  in  the  insight  it  gftree  na  into  the  teohnioil 
history  of  a  iK!ri(xl  lying  midway  between  the 
triumphs  of  the  Polyphonic  School  and  the  full 
development  of  modem  music — an  epoch  leas 
rich  in  such  records  than  cither  that  which 
preceded  or  that  which  followed  it.  It  has 
now  become  exceedingly  scarce.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Ifnaenni^  Irat  none,  so  fiu* 
as  wo  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  other 
Library  in  Ix^ndon  ;  one  is  preserved  in  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Col- 
lege, and  one  is  in  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton's 
pn^<3ir.*,<jion.  For  the  use  of  the  remarkably  fine 
exemplar  which  served  as  the  basis  of  our  de- 
scription, we  are  indehted  to  the  Ber.  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  who  placed  it  unreservedly  at 
onr  dispoeaL   The  eeoond  volnme  contains  the 


'  autograph  of  J.  B.  Bach  (the  B  bat  been 

alterod  to  £,  but  the  accompanying  date,  1739, 
mipht  refer  to  either  of  the  Kisenarh  Baoha, 
fatiier  or  son.  See  vol.  i.  p.  143,  table,  li'os. 
15  and  18).  The  second  volimis  belonged  to 
G,  P.  Telemann  in  1712.  N'  t  scarcf^  nvA 
costly  are  the  author's  comi*osition8,  (See  the 
Quellm-LiBeikon.)  There  is  rather  an  extensite 
collection  of  separate  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  but,  of  Part  ix.  of  the  Miisae  Simitar, 
containing  '  Bicuua  and  'Tricinia,'  the  only 
copies  mentioned  in  the  QuMen'Lexiken  are 
'  in  tliD  royal  library  at  Berlin  and  at  Liegnitz. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  interest  as  a 
bibliographical  treaenre.  It  waa  originally 
designed  for  four  volumes,  three  only  of  which 
were  published,  with  a  supplementary  collection 
of  plates  which  Forkel  mistook  for  the  promised 
fourth  volume.  The  lint  volnme  of  the  edition 
described  by  Fctia  was  printed  at  Wittenberg 
in  1615  ;  the  second  and  third  at  WolfenbUttel 
in  1619 ;  and  theooDeetion  of  platee — f%eairum 
Jnstrumentorum  seu  Seiagraphich—at  Wolfen* 
bttttel  in  1 620.  Neither  F^tia  nor  Mendel  st'cms 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
edition.  The  Ber.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ooaeley's  copy 
bears  in  its  first  volume  the  same  date  as  the 
other  editions,  '  Wittebergae,  1616';  but  the 
second  and  tbird  Tblnmea  are  datsd  '  WolAo* 
biittel,  1618';  and  the  difftrenoc  does  not 
merely  lie  in  the  statement  of  the  year,  but 
clearly  indicates  an  earlier  issue.  In  the  edition 
of  1818,  the  title-page  of  the  aecinid  yolnme  ia 
printed  entirely  in  black  ;  in  that  of  1619,  it 
ia  in  black  and  red.  [The  Ouseley  copy  of 
voL  it  begins  with  a  summary  of  contents, 
and  aa  address  to  organists,  instnunentaliata, 
organ  and  instrument-makers  of  Oemiany  and 
other  nations.  The  other  edition  has  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  baigomaater  and  tcum-ooonoil  of 
Leipzig.]  The  title-page  of  the  third  volume 
is  black  in  both  editions,  but  in  difl'erent  type ; 
and,  though  the  contents  of  the  second  and 
third  Tolnmea  ccmcpond  generally  in  beth 
copies,  slight  typographical  difrcrences  may  bo 
detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  the  exist- 
eaee  of  a  dMnet  edition  beyond  all  doubt. 
[Tlie  Ouseley  copy  of  vol.  iii.  begins  with  a 
summary  of  contents,  the  1619  edition  with  a 
dedication  to  the  burgomaster  and  town-council 
of  Kiu^mberg,  and  an  ode  in  praise  of  the 
authors.  The  1618  edition  haa  another  dhrono- 
gram— 

lesV  In  te  apero,  non  ConfV'nDar  In  aeternVM, 

pointing  again  at  1614  as  the  initial  date  of 
the  work.  The  1618  copy  contains  at  pp. 
57-72  mmioal  examples  not  in  the  later 
edition,  and  pp.  7*^  ar  d  79  are  misplaced.] 
It  has  long  been  known  that  twenty  pages 
of  the  General  Introduction  were  more  than 
once  reprinted  ;  but  tin  sa  l>elong  to  the  first 

volume,  and  are  in  no  way  oonoerned  with 
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the  edition  of  1618,  of  which,  so  far  M  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  copy  r«Amd 
to,  now  at  St  MidiaolX  Tnlmry,  ii  an  imiqno 

exani[»Ie.  w.  s.  k. 

PRALLTKILLER  is  the  recognised  Genuau 
uuiM  for  an  ornamont  coiwiatilng,  in  ita  aiiupleat 

form,  of  a  note  of  &  nielwly  followed  by  au 
auxiliary  note  one  degree  above  it,  and  then  by 
the  repetition  of  the  main  note.    It  is  indicated 

by  the  sign  .w  or  ^Jji  and  ia  clearly  the 

exact  opposite  of  the  mordent,  where  the 
auxiliiiry  note  ia  one  degree  below  the  main 
note.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  known 
as  the  'upper 'or  'inverted'  moHfTit.  Ooca- 
•ionaUv  two  repetitions  of  the  auxiliary  take 
plaoa,  wit  with  any  greater  number  beyond  two 
the  ornament  would  rank  with  the  Trill  The 
ornament  here  spoken  of  is  identical  with  the 
Hremoletto'  of  Diruta  (1593);  with  the  lute 
and  viiginal  gnoa  ezprwBed  hf  •  douMa  line 

tiiroai^  tha  atam  of  tha  nota     (tha  maaning 

of  ^ia  sign  varied  at  different  tinMa>~'Seo 

Dannrcnther'3  ( frvfTinrrtt'jfion,  vol  i,  p.  18)  ; 
and  with  the  'trembleineut'  of  Mersenue  (1686). 
Karpurg  aaeua  to  bava  used  tha  word  *Fkmll- 
triller '  first  in  his  treatise  Z>jV  ICunst  das  Clavier 
zu  spkUn  (1750),  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  '  Schnoller'  by  being  placed  over  notes  in 
acontimioiis  {Kkssage,  while  the  'Sdunllor'  is 
placed  over  single  notes.  The  ornament  is 
unquestionably  to  be  pUyed  within  the  value  of 
the  main  note,  not  as  an  aAtidpation  of  that 
note  ;  but  authorities  are  divided  as  to  the 
])l;icc  of  the  chief  emphasis.  The  '  orthodct ' 
rule  seems  to  be  that  the  first  note  of  the 
ornament  should  l>ear  the  accent,  but  Hummel 
ami  Mo*"holes  l>oth  atlvnratf^d  placing  of  the 
accent  on  the  main  note,  after  the  execution  of 
tha  ornament  (8aa  S.  If,  Bam«tt*a  Mmieal 
and  TmpreMsions  (1906),  p.  42.) 
See  also  a ///^,  p.  260.  Dannreuther  (o/>.  cil.  p. 
169)  says  that  iii  q<aick.  tompo  the  accent  should 
be  on  tha  flnt  nota  the  ornament,  in  alow 
tempo  on  the  main  note,  M. 

FKATT,  John,  son  of  Jonas  Pratt,  music- 
aeller  and  taaohar,  waa  bom  at  Oamtnidge  in 
1772.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
King's  College.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
became  a  pupil  of,  and  deputy  for,  Dr.  Randall, 
the  ooUege  oi^nist,  and  on  hie  death  in  March 
1 799  was  apiwiiit^-d  hia  successor.  In  September 
following  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
TJniTanity,  and  in  1818  organist  of  St.  Peter's 
OoUega.  Ha  composed  several  services  and 
anthems.  He  published  '  A  Collection  of 
Anthems,  selected  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
'H^yda,  Ifoaart,  CSari,  Leo  and  Carissimi '  (an 
adaptation  to  English  words  of  detached  move- 
ments from  the  masses,  eto.,  of  thoee  composers), 
and  a  selection  of  pssim  and  hymn  tones  first 
pnUidiad  in  1810,  andagaia  in  1820,  with  tiia 


title  'Paalmodia  Cantabrigiensis.'  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Kandi  0,  1855,  posaMMd  of  a  good 

local  reputation.  W.  H.  H. 

I  KATTEN,  RoBKKT  SiDNXT.  %  very  distin- 
guished English  fluto- player,  bora  Jan.  2S, 
1824,  at  Brialol,  whore  bia  ihtfaar  was  a 
professor  nf  nnisir.  Thr-  hoy  was  considered  a 
prodigy  on  the  iiute,  and  in  his  twelfth  year 
was  much  in  request  at  the  oonoerta  at  Balh 
and  Bristol.  From  thence  he  migrated  to 
DiilOin,  wh(»rt^  h*^  played  first  flute  at  the  Theatre 
ivoyai  &ad  musical  sodetiea.  In  1846  he  came 
to  London,  and  waa  aoen  engaged  ea  lliat  Ante 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Oj^cra,  the  Sacred  Harnionic 
and  Philharmonic  Societies,  the  Musical  Socie^ 
of  London,  Alfred  Melion'a  eoncerta,  etc 
Through  the  kiadnoiaof  the  late  Ihike  of  Omb* 
bridge,  Pratten  passes!  «»om»"  time  in  flonitany  in 
the  study  of  theory  and  conipusitiou,  auu  became 
a  derer  writer  for  hw  inatnunent.  W»  Coa- 
certstiick  and  Fantasia  on  Marie  Stnart  are 
among  the  best  of  his  productions.  He  died  at 
Ram.sgate,  Feb.  10,  1868.  He  had  a  very 
powerful  toneandiemaritablepower  of  execut  ion . 
His  v>idn-(v  wji?i  a  well-known  j>rnfi'55iir  of  t'ne 
guitar.  Uis  brother,  Frederick  bidney  Pratten, 
waa  an  eminent  oontvabaanat,  engaged  ia  tha 
same  orchestras  aabisiMlt  Hadiedin  Londoa^ 
March  3,  1873.  O. 

PREAMBULUM.    See  Pkelude. 

PR6  AUX  CLEBCS,  LE.  An  opera-comiqna 
in  three  acts  ;  wonis  by  Planard,  music 
Herold.  Produced  at  the  Op^-Gomiqae, 
Dec  15,  1882,  a  fewweaka  before  theooaspoeci'a 
death,  Jan.  19,  1833.  The  1000th  represenU- 
tion,  Oct.  10, 1871.  Given  in  T/indon  (in  French) 
at  the  Princess's,  May  2,  1849,  and  in  Italian, 
(same  title)at  Covent  Garden,  Jnne26, 1 880.  g. 

PRECENTOR  f<ireek,  ProtopsaUa  and  Co- 
nonarcha  ;  French,  Grand  Chemtre ;  Spauiab, 
Chantre,  Caput  tAolm  9r  Capixoi;  Get.,  J^imn- 
eier\  at  Cologne,  CSimr^fiKopus).  The  director  of 
the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  monastic 
church.  In  the  English  catliedrals  of  the  old 
foundation,  aa  wdl  aa  in  theoalliednla  9i  fnaem, 
Spain,  and  Hcrmany,  the  Precentor  was  always 
a  dignitary,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Dean, 
although  a  fbw  inatanoea  the  Aidideaflooa 
preceded  him.  At  Exeter  the  Precentor  instal  led 
the  Cations  ;  at  York  he  installed  the  Dean  and 
other  dignitaries ;  and  at  Lichtield  even  the 
Bishop  received  rlrible  poseesrion  of  hia  olBee 
from  hands.  At  Pari'^  the  Precentor  of 
Notre  Dame  divided  with  the  Chancellor  the 
supervision  of  the  sdioole  and  towiiert  in  the 
ri^,  and  of  the  respondents  in  the  university. 
The  dignity  of  Prerentor  was  established  at 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  Vork,  and  Lincoln  in  the 
nth  oentny;  at  Booen,  Aniena,  Chidieater, 
W'll>.  Li^hfirll  and  Horeforrl  in  the  12th 
century  ;  and  at  St.  David's  and  St.  Paul's 
(London)  in  the  18th  oentnry.  In  oathediBla 
of  tiie  turn  ibqpdation  (with  the  ameptiea  of 
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CTirist  Church,  DuWin)  the  Precentor  ia  a  minor 
canon  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  duties  of  the 
Precentor  were  to  conduct  the  nmsical  portion 
of  the  frrvirc.  to  superintend  the  choir  generally, 
to  distribute  co{>ea  and  regulate  piocessious  ;  on 
Bondays  and  great  BmCWsIb  to  bsgm  the  hynuu, 
responses,  etc.,  and  at  Viias  to  give  the  note  to 
the  Bishop  and  Dean,  as  the  Sucoentor  did  to 
the  canons  and  clerks.  In  monasteries  the 
PlMtntor  had  similar  dtttics,  and  was  in  addition 
generally  chief  librarian  and  rppn^trnr,  as  well 
as  superintendent  of  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
dinipUiw  of  ib»  catnUiduBflnt.  In  wm*  Frandb 
cathe<lral8  he  carries  a  silver  or  white  staff  as 
the  badge  of  his  dignity.  In  the  Anglfcan 
Church  his  duties  are  to  superintend  the  musical 
of  the  service,  and  he  has  the  general 


Tnanfip:fTn?nt  of  the  choir.  His  stall  in  the 
cathedral  corresponds  with  that  df  the  Dean. 
(Waloott,  Saered  AffkBuiogy\  Hook,  OmunSk 
JHctionary. )  See  C a  ntob,  voL  L  p.  458.   w.  b.  8. 

PRECIOSA.  A  play  in  four  acts  by  P.  A. 
"Wolff,  with  overture  and  music  by  Weber ; 
music  completed  July  16,  1820.  Produced  in 
Berlin,  March  14,  1821.  nt  the  Roval  Opera- 
house.  In  Paris,  in  1 8  2[> ,  at  the  Odeon,  adapted 
mod  amnged  by  Sauvage  and  ONniont ;  and, 
April  16,  1858,  at  the  Th^itre  Lyrique,  re- 
Hup*vl  to  one  act  by  Nuttter  and  Beaumont, 
ill  London,  in  English,  at  Coveut  Garden,  April 
38,  1825. 

In  thf  antofjraph  of  thf  ovrrttire  the  Maroh 
ia  stated  to  be  from  a  real  gipsy  melody.  o. 

7REDIEBI,  Lvo*  Amoxio,  bora  at  Bologna, 
Sept.  18,  1688,  became  maestro  di  cappella  of 
the  cathedra!  [wa3  made  a  membfrof  the  Acca- 
demiadei  Filarmonici  in  1706,  and  its  president 
in  17S8].  On  the  recommendation  of  Fuz  he 
was  ap|^)ointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
Tioe^pellmeiater  of  the  court-chapel  at  Vienna 
in  Feb.  17S9.  Ha  was  promoted  to  the  cUef 
capellmeistership  in  1746,  but  diamiased  in 
1751  with  title  and  full  saUry.  apparently  in 
favour  of  Reutter.  He  returned  to  Bologna, 
«nd  died  tiiere  in  1769  or  1770.  Among  the 
3fS8.  of  the  Court  Library  and  of  the  Gesell- 
acbaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  are  many 
of  bit  o|)eras,  otatorioa,  faata  di  eamara, 
etc,  which  pleased  in  their  day,  and 
were  for  the  most  |»art  j>rr«iaced  at  court.  [See 
the  QtulUm^Leacikon  for  luit.]  c.  r.  P. 

PKBFAC&  One  of  fba  moat  important  and 
Camiliar  of  the  ecclesiastical  recitatives  i.s  the 
dialogue  and  solo  which  introduce*  the  Sanctus 
at  tho  Holj  Eodiariat,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  central  section  of  the  service  technioally 
called  tho  Anaphora.  After  three  versicles  and 
responsee  (or  two  only  in  the  English  rite)  the 
FMfaoe  follows,  aet  to  a  aomewhat  elaborate 
rnelwly  of  the  ?nmple  recifat5ve-ty{>e.  Thf  tw  o 
cadencea  which  chieflj  distinguish  it  are  as 


F 


-««- 


The  whole  Preface,  iadndiBg  the  apecial  addi- 
tions m^<\c  to  it  forapadal  oooaaionB,  is  based 
npon  these  hguree.  w.  h.  f. 

PBEIKDL,  JoeiTH,  bora  Jan.  80,  1766,  at 

Marbach  on  tlie  Danube,  a  pupil  of  Albrechts- 
berger  in  Vienna,  became  in  1780  or  1790 
choirmaster  of  the  Pcterskirche,  and  in  1809 
capellmeister  of  St.  Stephen'a»  in  which  post 
he  died  Oct.  L>6,  1823,  He  vviw  n  snlir!  and 
correct  composer,  a  skilled  pianist  and  organisti 
and  a  rallied  teacber  of  ^ging.  Hia  oompod- 
tions  include  five  masses  (printed),  a  requiem, 
a  book  nf  choral  settings  of  the  'Lamentationes,* 
smalier  church  piec^,  and  pianuforte  and  organ* 
muaie,  partly  published  in  Vienna.  He  also 
printed  a  Ofsavqlthre  (2nd  cd.  Stoiner),  and 
*  Helodien  aller  dentsohen  Kirchcnlieder  welche 
in  Bt  Stepbanadom  in  Wkn  gesun^  warden,* 
with  cadences,  symphonies,  and  preludes,  for 
organ  or  pianoforte  (I )iabelli,  3rd  ed.  revise*!  nnd 
enlarged  by  Scciiier).  Sey fried  edited  hut  pos- 
thumous work,  Wientr  TwmkftU^  a  metbod  of 
instruction  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue 
(Haali^Ker,  1827  ;  2nd  ed.  1832).    c.  f.  p. 

FRELLEUS,  Pbtbb,  was  of  Frendi  eztrao- 
tion,  and  in  early  life  a  writing-master.  About 
1728  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Alban's, 
Wood  Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  engaged 
to  play  the  harpeieboid  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Thrntrf,  whirh  he  cmitinticd  to  do  until  the 
suppression  of  the  theatre  under  the  lacena- 
ing  Aet  in  1737,  composing  also  the  danow 
and  occasional  music.  In  1730  he  published 
7^r  Modern  Musick-  ,\fasffr,  or.  *hf  f'tnr^rml 
Musician,  containing  an  introduction  to  sing- 
ing, instraetiona  for  playing  the  linte,  Germaa 
flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  harpsichord,  with  a 
brief  History  of  Music,  and  a  Musical  Diction* 
aty.  In  17Sff  be  waa  deotad  fbe  flrat  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  Spitallialda.  After  tho  deep 
ing  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  he  was  enpa^ed 
at  a  newly  opened  place  of  entertainment  in 
LemMi  Street  doae  by,  called  tiie  New  Wella, 
for  which  he  comjosed  some  songs,  and  an 
interlude  entitled  '  Baucis  and  PliiJenion, '  con- 
taining a  good  overtttre  and  aoma  pleadng  songs 
and  duets,  the  score  of  vbieh  he  published* 
Fifteen  hymn  tunes  by  him  were  included  in  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  published  by  one  Moze, 
an  orgaairt,  in  1758,  tmder  tiio  title  of '  DivlM 
Melody,*  in  wbidi  bo  ia  ipoken  of  aa  if  tben 
dead.  w.  H.  B. 

PRELUDE  (Fr.  Mwfe ;  It  Prdudio ;  Lat 
fntudium ;  Oer.  Vorspiet).  A  preliminary 
movement,  ostensibly  an  introduction  to  the 
main  body  of  a  work,  but  frequently  of  intrinsic 
and  independent  Talne  and  importance.  [See 
Introduction,  OvrnTT-KT:.]  Thr  tmn  is  rarely 
used  in  connection  with  oratorio,  cantata,  or 
opera,  either  aa  a  aynonym  for  orertore  or  aa  * 
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title  for  the  instrnmental  intmdurtion  taking 
the  place  of  an  overture  in  regular  form. 
Wagner,  howerer,  employs  the  word  Vorspiel 
in  the  m^ority  of  his  moaic  dramas,  notably  in 
'  Lohengrin  '  and  '  Die  Meistersini/er.'  In  each 
of  these  several  instances  the  movement  so 
danomiiiaited  it  not  only  of  oztreiiw  signifioanoe, 
but  is  capable,  like  an  overture,  of  being  per- 
formed apart  from  tbo  opera.  In  '  Tristan  nnd 
Isolde*  lio  pcoftn  M^Miung  (Introduotion), 
but  in  the  four  sections  of  'Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  '  w«  have  fnrfpi^l,  arul  the  terms 
in  an  operatic  souse  may  be  considered  practi- 
cally interehangMtUo. 

The  Prelude  was  for  a  lonfj  period  a  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  Sonata  or  Suite.  For 
•umple,  OimIU  fn  hb  *8omte  d«OMiiM«' Mm- 
UMiMnt  alrooat  invarialiljr  witik  •  Pi«ltidio»  tiut 
is,  an  introduction  of  8,  12,  or  16  bars,  hirrjo  or 
adagio,  leading  generally  into  an  AUemande. 
In  the  trarke  of  Oorelli'e  mooeeeon,  Iteliu  nd 
German,  we  find  the  Prr  In  Ic  m  ne  loveloped, 
but  it  seems  to  hare  been  a  matter  of  ohoioe 
with  the  oompoeer  whether  a  movement  so 
tiMied  ahNMld  imoede  the  AUemande.  Bach, 
whose  commanding  genius  led  him  to  improve 
upon  the  lines  of  his  predecessors,  left  some 
mutwly  pirelndee  in  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  ancient  biii  ^iT  or  sonata  form  ;  th'"Ht> 
movements  being  as  important  and  intereatiug 
as  any  in  hie  sidtea.  [It  is  interesting  to  notice 
tliafe  in  hie  six  pirtitu  the  introdnotory  more- 
ment,  really  n  pr«»!ndc,  is  called  by  a  different 
name  in  each  partita,  '  praelndium,'  '  ainfonia,' 
*ftiitMbi,'  *Ottveriure,'  '  praBMnbahnn,*  end 
'toooata,'  although  one  and  all  are  introduc- 
tory movements  of  the  usual  structure.  ]  [Sec 
Sonata,  Suits.]  But  the  term  is  used  in 
another  sense,  which  must  be  dealt  with  here — 
that  is,  as  a  title  of  the  movempnt  introductory 
to  a  fugue.  The  *  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier '  of 
Beeh  affords  a  great  variety  of  formi  and  etylee 
included  under  the  same  heading.  In  some 
instances,  as  for  example  Book  I.  No.  1,  in  0, 
No.  2  in  C  minor,  and  No.  8  in  Cf ,  the  prelude 
im  a  mere  study  in  arpeggios  ;  in  others  it  is  in 
legiUar  form,  as  in  Book  11.  No.  5  in  D  nnd 
-No.  9  in  £.  Sometimes  it  is  of  greater  length 
than  the  snooeeding  fugue,  of  which  Book  IL 
No.  17  in  Ab,  is  an  instance  in  point 

The  organ  pr''lnd<»«<  of  Bach  are  of  even  greater 
interest  than  even  his  masterly  oom{>ositions  for 
the  clavier ;  magnificent  as  are  the  preludes  in  A 
minor  (B.-G.  xv.  1S9),  n  minor  {Tb.  177)  D' 
minor  {Ih.  136),  and  B  minor  199),  perha[w 
the  finest  of  the  entire  sense  is  that  in  Et^,. 
(E.-0.  iii.  173)  usually  associated  with  the  fugue 
popularly  known  as  'St.  Ann's.'  The  form  of 
the  tuovemeut  is  very  nearly  that  ut  the  modem 
rondo,  and  in  regard  to  symmetrical  proportion, 
melo4li'^  boauty,  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  has  few  .* 
Tivals  in  the  instrumental  works  of  any  composer. 
Bnt  a  lengthy  treatise  nj^t  1m  peuied  on  tJM< 


oi^n  preludes  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Among 
the  multitudinoiu  imitations  by  recent  com- 
posers tiie  three  pralndee  of  Ifenddasolu  in 

op.  37  hold  the  foremost  plaea.  Bis  six 
Prohido?  (and  Fugues)  for  piano  (op.  .'^5)  »re 
also  interesting,  more  especially  that  in  K  mmor 
No.  1.  Ghopin,  who  was  a  law  onto  himself 
in  many  things,  has  li  ft  ei  srrir>3  o'  Pr-ludes, 
each  of  which  is  complete  in  itself,  a  ltd  not 
iatinded  as  an  introduotion  to  eomotiiinig  else. 
The  awMMiit  aimnsly  may  be  forgiven,  ««t  sf 
consideration  to  the  originality  of  the  piwes, 
which,  whether  they  were  suggest^  by  hia  viaat 
to  H^ortt  or  not,  are/uneog  the  moot  chanelvw 
istic  of  Chopin's  compoaiti<in?.  It  will  Ins  seen 
by  'the  forcing  remarks  that  the  XXxXe  of 
FMnde  has  novar  been  sssooiated  with  anj 
particular  form  in  music,  but  ia  aqoaUj  applic- 
able to  a  phrase  of  a  few  bars  or  an  fTtmdlrti 
composition  in  strict  or  fre«  style. 

OoeasionaUy  the  syuonymoos  word  lVeaBi« 
bulum  is  employed  (see  alxne),  of  which  the 
most  salient  modern  instauoe  occurs  in  Scfaa- 
mann's  'Gamaval,'  op.  9.  Prelude  ta  sometifflcs 
used  tosagnify  tfie  introdoetory  bars  of  symphony 
in  a  song  or  other  vrval  pit^cf  ;  al8<-»  the  brief 
improvisation  of  a  player  before  commenciiig 
his  perfonnanoe  proper.  BssttkOfwn'a  two 
Preludes  through  the  twelve  hajyt,  op.  39,  are 
in  the  improvisatory  style.  b.  r.  t. 

PRELUDES,  LES.  The  third  of  Liazt'a 
'  Symphonic  Poems '  (SymphcnisollO  Dichtnngeo) 
for  full  orchpstr,!  ;  probaMy  (v>Tny>o-»f<i  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  and  iirst  performed  »t  Weimar, 
Feb.  38,  18B4.  o. 

PRENTICE,  Thomas  Ridley,  bom  July  6, 
1842,  at  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  entered  the  Roral 
Academy  in  1861,  studying  the  piano  under 
Walter  Macfarren,  and  harmony  and  ooBDpesi* 
tion  under  0.  A.  Macfarren.  In  1  ««3  he 
obtained  the  Silver  Medal  and  the  Pottar 
Exhibition.  On  leaving  the  Institntioa  he 
was  elected  an  Associate,  and  from  that  time 
was-  chiffly  enpsg^  in  pianoforte  teaching.  In 
1869  ho  atart«d  '  mouthly  popular  concerts 'al 
Brixton,  which  were  oarried  on  for  ftw  yean^ 
tho  ss.si.stance  of  fir^t  rate  nrtists  Ving  s^vrtrr-i, 
and  many  new  works,  both  Engliah  and  foreign, 
being  performed.  For  some  jreaia  be  gave  an 
annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
At  the  Crystal  Palaoo  he  played  Beethorrr/s 
Rondo  in  Bl^  with  orchestra,  for  the  tirst  time 
in  Eof^and.  In  1879  ho  waa  given  tiM  peat  of 
orp^Tin'st  at  fhriFst  fhiirch,  r,e<?  Park,  but  W. 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  it  after  a  fiew 
yean.  In  18S0  lis  waa  appofattsd  profiusiei 
of  the  piano  al  the  GniUDiall  School  of  Music, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  organis«rd  an  extremely 
successful  series  of  *  twopenny  ooi^erta '  ia 
Kenrington  Town  Hall,  eepeeiallj  intended  fsr 
the  working  cla.'iscH.  In  18'1  he  K^came  i-ro- 
fessor  at  the  Blackheath.Conaervatoin*  of  Music. 
His  oompoeitions  include  a  cantata,  *  Linda,* 
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for  female  voices,  several  anthems,  '  Break  forth 
into  joy,'  'I  love  the  Lord,'  etc.,  part-songs, 
tiios,  etc,  besides  numerous  songs  and  piano* 
Jbtte  pieces,  among  the  latter  of  which  may  be 
BMntioned  a  'Gavotte  fantastique,'  an  elegy, 
amiBuet  and  tho,  etc.  He  edited  six  cantatas 
\fy  Oninmit  with  aooonpuiiiiwiitiiy  and  wote 
an  excellent  series  of  instruction-books  for  the 
pianoforte  under  the  collective  title  of  The 
Musician  (Swan  Sonnenachein  k  Co.),  in  which 
qMoial  ftrsM  it  laid  upon  tiw  aiialydB  of 
musical  compositions  from  the  bef^nnning  of 
piuoforte  atudy.  His  Hand  Gymnastica  ia  No. 
M  of  K'oTvno'a  Mono  Primers.  He  diad  at 
.Bftmpstead,  July  15,  1895.  IC 

PRENTICE  PILLAR,  THE.  Opera  in  one 
aety  text  by  Guy  Eden,  mosio  by  Htsginald 
SoonnriDa.  PkodneedatHsrlCi^saty'aTlnfttra, 
fitopt  24,  1897. 

PRBPARATION.  The  possibUity  of  using 
a  very  large  propartkn  of  the  dissonant  com- 
bioationa  in  niii^  was  only  diaooTered  at  first 
through  the  process  of  'suspension,'  which 
amounts  to  the  delaying  of  the  progression  of  a 
part  or  Toios  out  of  a  oonoordant  ooinUiuitioB 
while  the  other  parts  move  on  to  a  fresh  com- 
bination ;  so  that  until  the  delayed  part  moves 
also  to  its  destination  a  dissonance  is  heard. 
Am  long  as  the  parte  which  hare  moved  first 
wait  for  the  suspended  notes  to  move  into  their 
places  before  moying  farther,  the  group  belongs 
to  fho  Older  of  ordbiaiy  snspansions  (Ex.  1) ; 
but  when  they  more  again  while  the  part  which 
was  as  it  were  left  behind  moves  into  its  place, 
a  different  class  of  discords  is  created  (Ex.  2). 
In  both  tfasBS  flsses  tlia  sooodiBg  of  tiio  dis- 


Ex.  1.  Bx.  2. 


oordant  note  in  the  previous  combination  (i.e. 
the  upper  C  in  the  first  chord  of  both  examples) 
is  osllod  tbo  *  preparation '  of  tho  disoord,  sad 
the  latter  class  are  sometimss  distinguished 
especial  ly  as  prepared  diaoords.  The  note 
whioh  prepares  a  discord  must  ha  ultimately 
capable  of  being  taken  without  preparation  ; 
hence  for  a  long  while  only  absolutely  concord- 
ant  notes  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  But 
whan  by  dagrses  tho  DomiDSBt  ssvonth,  sad 

later  the  major  and  minor  ninths  of  the  Domin- 
ant, and  some  similarly  constructed  chromatic 
chords  of  seventh  and  ninth,  came  to  be  used 
aa  fimly  as  concords,  their  diaoordsat  notes 
became  equally  availablo  to  prepare  less  privi- 
Isged  disoorda.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

FRB8A  (litnvny,  *a  taking ').  A  sign  used 
to  indicate  the  places  at  which  the  Ouida  (or 
Subject)  of  a  Canon  is  to  bs  taken  ap  by  tho 
several  voioea. 


The  following  aia  Ilia  tatfu  laoit  frsqaanitty 

adopted : — 

•S-  .fr     +  .^c- 

In  the  famous  '  Enimme,'  or  enigmatical 
Canons,  of  the  16th  and  16th  oentoriea,  an 
fanoriptkm  is  nsoally  snbstftatsd  ftr  His  THm, 

though  in  many  cases  even  thia  is  wanting, 
and  the  singer  is  left  without  swiitsnce.  [See 
Insoription.I  w.  8.  b. 

PRESSENDA,  JoBAHim  FkAHonoua,  a 

Turin  violin  maker  of  local  repute,  bom  at 
Le^uio-Berria,  a  small  village  in  the  depart- 
msnt  of  Alba,  on  Jan.  6,  1777  ;  diad  at  Tnrin, 
Sept  11,  1854.    His  fathsr,  who  was  a  sslf. 

taught  violinist,  gave  him  some  violin  lessons 
which,  heaidas  asaiating  the  boy  's  natural  talent, 
iaapirsd  him  with  aa  inordinate  onrioaity  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  instrument  uj>on 
which  he  played.  So  ardent  was  his  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  secrets  of  violin-making 
that,  when  but  a  lad  of  twalTS^  be  begged  and 
fiddled  his  way  to  Cremona,  where  he  arrived 
after  an  eventful  and  arduous  journey,  and  in 
doo  somas  bsoaiBS  a  pupil  of  Ijorsnso  Btorioni* 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Cremona 
he  returned  to  his  native  town  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  came,  and  in  1814  set  up 
a  busineiB  of  his  own  at  Alba.  Meeting  with  but 
little  encouragement  he  removed  to  Carmagnola 
in  1817,  and  finally  drifted  to  Turin  in  1820. 
Hors  snsoess  at  last  attandsd  bis  efforts,  owing 
to  tho  patronage  of  Oianihattista  Polledro. 
This  pupil  of  Pug^ani  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Royal  Band  by  King  Charles  Felix  in 
1824,  and  in  the  reorganisation  whiob  ansosd, 
Polledro,  together  with  Ghebart  (his  successor)^ 
adopted  the  use  of  Pressenda'a  violins  in  ua 
Roys]  Baad  and  tho  orehsstrss  of  tho  Thsatna. 
Tariaio  bought  a  considerable  number  of  bii 
violins,  predicting  an  auspicious  future  for  them, 
and  diplouias  and  silver  medals  were  awarded 
Pressenda  by  various  Philharmonio  Societies. 
Beyond  Italy  Pressenda's  name  in  eomparatively 
unknown,  but  lus  work  was  brought  before  the 
notios  of  the  nnisieal  public  in  ^is  country  in 
1 882,  in  connection  with  the  Hodges  v.  Chanot 
case.  The  violin — a  remarkably  handsome 
instrument  bearing  a  Bergonzi  label  —  which 
waa  the  cause  of  the  suit,  brought  to  light  the 
very  doubtful  practices  of  violin-dealers,  and 
their  methods  of  inserting  false  labels.  Von 
Liltgsndorff  (2)i§  Ovigm  und  ZmUmmathgr) 
highly  commends  Pressenda's  work,  especially 
praising  his  varnish,  and  the  individuality  dis- 
played in  the  scrolls.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  the  prices  of  his  instruments  vaty  from 
£45  to  £100.  The  little  brochure  (mentioned 
below)  which  was  written  by  B.-GioffredoRiualdi, 
a  Tmn  Tiolin-maker  and  pupil  of  Pressenda, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  at 
Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Ranieri 
aa  the  president  of  the  Imperial  CommissioA 
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for  the  Exhibition,  gives  &  simple  account  of 
Pressenda's  career. — B.  Rinaldi,  Ciatsiea 
Fabricazume  di  Fiolim  in  Pitmtmte  (Turin, 
1873),  followed  by  a  German  translation  ;  Von 
LiitgendoHf,  Die  Oeigen  und  Laiif  'njnaeher ; 
Chanoti  Hodge$  v.  ChanU^  Crtlicism*  and  Re- 
marktimikgifreat  PfiolAtCbat;  Timeif  Standard, 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  contemporary  papers 
between  Feb.  and  June  1882  \  Heron -Allen, 
Jfodges  against  Chanol,  being  the  History  of  a 
Celfbralid  Case.    (London,  1883.)     S.  H-a. 

PRESTISSnrO.  '  very  quickly, 'indicate* the 
highest  rate  of  speed  used  in  mosio.  It  is  used, 
like  IVafto,  gmerally  for  the  wliol*  movwnent. 
Examples  in  Beethoven's  sonatas  are,  op.  2, 
No.  1,  and  op.  53.  It  is  lued  for  the  seoond 
movement  of  op.  109.  m. 

PRESTO,  'fast,*  inUoAtM  a  tmte  of  apeed 
(jtu'rVaT  than  allegro,  or  nny  other  si[^m  rxrrpt 
prestissimo.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  novwiiMiiti,  aiieh  notviiMiiti  being  as 
a  rule  the  last  of  the  work,  or  the  finale,  as  for 
instance  Beethoven's  sonatas,  op.  10.  No.  2; 
op.  27,  No.  2  ;  op.  31,  No.  8.  It  is  used  as 
the  first  movement  in  the  sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3, 
and  in  op.  79.  Wlicn  thn  time  becomes  fastrr 
in  the  middle  of  a  movement,,  'Pi4  presto'  is 
mad,  at  for  imtuioe  in  Baeihovn't  Qnaitat  in 
Eb  (op.  74),  third  movement  (Preato),  where 
the  dirfv<tion  for  the  part  of  the  moveincnt  that 
serves  as  the  trio  is  '  Piii  presto  quasi  prestis- 
■imo,'  A  onrioos  inatanoa  of  the  use  of  fhia 
direction  is  in  the  pianoforte  sonata  of  Schumann, 
oa  22,  where  the  first  movement  ia  beaded 
'II  pifi  presto  possibile,'  Mid  in  Oonnaa  beW 
'  So  raach  wie  xdH^SAJ  At  Ibrty-one  bars  from 
the  end  of  the  movement  comes  *V\h  mosso,' 
translated  '  Schueller,'  and  again,  twenty-five 
ban  flrom  ttM  and,  * Anoom  pitl nonoi'  'Nooh 
Bchneller.*  M. 
•  PKESTOK  h  SON,  a  famUy  of  London 
music-publishers  during  the  latter  part  of  tiie 
1 8  th  and  the  early  por^m  of  the  1 9th  centuries. 
The  firm  'v^riK  Hrnt  commenced  by  John  Pr<>«!toii. 
who  in  1774  was  established  at  9  banbury 
Oomt,  Iiong  Acre,  as  aininioaIinatniniant«maker. 
In  177f]  he  had  removed  to  105  Strand,  near 
Beaufort  Buildings,  and  was  publishing  some 
small  and  unimiwrtant  rouskM  worka.  Two 
yaars  later  he  was  at  97  Strand,  where  the  firm 
remained  until  1823.  John  Preston's  business 
after  his  removal  to  the  Strand  soon  became  one 
of  the  moat  important  in  tho  trade,  and  he 
issued  a  vast  fjuantity  of  music  of  all  kinds, 
buying,  in  1789,  the  whole  of  the  plates  and 
atock-tQ- trade  of  Robert  Bremn6r,  who  had  then 
just  died.  About  this  time  the  son,  Thomas, 
came  into  the  business,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  John's  name  disappears.  In  1823 
Thomaa  Preaton  had  left  the  Stnnd  for  71 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  where  he  remained  until 
about  1836,  the  business  then  becoming  the 
propertj  of  Coventry  A  Hollier,  who  reissued 


some  of  the  Preston  publioationa.  Shortly  after 
1850  Messrs.  Novello  ware  laige  pofcbawci  at 
their  sale  of  effects. 

The  Preston  publicatioiiaiDelada  an  intereat> 
ing  series  of  country  danf*«s  eommenoed  in  1786, 
and  extending  for  nearly  forty  yean  after  this 
date.  OUien  are  many  of  the  popular  opcne 
of  the  day  ;  such  works  as  Bunting's  '  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,'  1796  ;  W.  Linley's  'Shake- 
speare's Dramatic  Songs,'  J.  S.  Smith's  '  Musica 
Antique,'  etc  Tli^  wire  alao  the  London 
ptiblinhnrs  of  George  Thomon't  SooMiah,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  ooUectiona.  P.  K. 

PBAVOST,  BroftHB  Pnosm,  bora  in 
August  23, 1809,  studied  harmony  and  counter- 
point at  the  Conservatoire  with  S«nriot  and 
Jelensperger,  and  composition  with  Lesneur ; 
took  Uie  aeoond  Grand  prix  in  nad  the 

Prix  dp  Rome  in  1831  for  his  r?mtJit:i.  '  Bianca 
Capello.'  Previous  to  this  he  had  produced 
'  L^HMeldeBPrinoeB,*and '  leOrenadier  deW^. 
ram ' — one-act  pieces  containing  pretty  mnen 
— l>oth  with  success,  at  the  Ambigu-Oomiqw. 
On  hia  return  from  Italy,  'Ckwiiiio,'  an  ^P*^ 
bouffe  in  two  acts,  was  well  received  at  tbeOp^iap 
Comique,  and  followed  by  '  Le  bon  C,\'rou' 
one  act,  of  no  ramarkable  merit.  After  his 
maniage  wltik  Kl^onen  OoIod,  Pr^mst  Ml 
Paris  to  become  oondnelor  of  the  theatre  at 
Ha\Te.  In  1 838  he  left  Havre  for  New  Orleans, 
where  ne  remained  twenty  years.  He  was  in 
great  requeat  aa  a  aingii^maater,  oondneted  tbe 
French  thratre  at  Npw  Or]ran^,  and  produof-d 
with  marked  success  a  mass  for  full  orcheetia, 
and  eereral  dramatio  worka,  indoding  *  Bmer- 
alda,*  which  oontdaed  aone  striking  mnme. 

None  of  these  were  engraved.  When  the 
American  war  broke  out  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  beeame  IkTonrably  known  aa  a  oondnetor. 

ITe  dirf^cted  tho  concerts  of  the  Cliamj^  Elysees, 
and  the  fantasias  which  he  arranged  for  them 
show  great  skill  in  orohestratiou.  '  L'lllnstre 
Gaspsrd '  (1  act)  was  produced  at  the  Opira- 
Comiqne  (Feb.  11,  1863),  but  the  fcllow-pnpil 
of  Berlioz,  Keber,  and  A.  Thomas,  had  virtually 
IhUen  ont  of  tiie  raee.  Hia  eon  Lfeo,  nleo  a 
good  conductor,  recalled  him  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  settled  finally  towards  the  end  of  1 867, 
aud  died  August  30,  1872.  c.  c 

PREYER,  Gottfried,  bom  at  Hausbrann 
in  Lower  Austria,  March  15,  1807.  Tie  studifd 
at  Vienna  with  Sechter,  became  in  1 835  organist 
of  the  Befonned  Chnrdi,  in  1844  anpenramemiy 
vice-capcUnieister  to  the  court,  in  1846  court- 
organist,  in  1862  vioe-capellmetster,  and  retirt^l 
on  a  pension  in  1876.  From  1853  he  was 
capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral.  His  oonneetiott 
with  the  Conservatorium  dates  from  183?.  wh^n 
he  became  professor  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  oonduetor  of  the  pnptle'  eonoerte; 
from  1844  to  1848  he  directed  the  institutiov. 
The  TnTikun?^tlpr-So<  iet<»t  performed  his  oratorio 
'Noah' m  iti^:^,  1645,  and  1861.    He  printed 
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A  symphonj,  op.  16  (Diabelli) ;  MYenl  masses 
and  smaller  oliarch  pieces ;  miufo  fat  piaiHh 
forte  aii  I  organ,  choruses,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  i)oj)ular  Lieder  (chiefly  Diabelli)  ;  '  Hymns 
for  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,'  in  three  vols., 
ykniia,1847;  ftgnndmuiforfoariiuilsveioss 
with  organ,  op.  79,  sto.  He  disd  in  Vienna, 
May  9,  1901.  c.  r.  p. 

PRIGK-80NQ.  The  name  givsn  by  old 
writot  upon  mQiiii  to  divisions  or  deifiiiit  vpon 
«  Plain-song  or  Oronnd,  which  were  written, 
or  prioked,  down,  in  oontradistinction  to  those 
whldh  were  perfonned  mctompottiMOiuly.  (See 
Morley's  ItUrodudion,  Second  Part)  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  word  *  prick,'  as  used  to  ex> 
press  the  point  or  dot  forming  the  head  of  the 
note.  Shakespeare  (Borneo  and  JiUidt  Aefe  ii. 
Sc.  4)  makra  Mercrtio  Hrscrib*  Tybalt  as  one 
who  '  tights  as  you  smg  pnck-song,  keeps  time, 
distonoe,  and  proportion ;  nsto  me  Us  minfin 
rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom. '  The 
term  '  pricking  of  musick  bookea  '  was  formerly 
employed  to  express  the  writing  of  them. 
Peymento  tat  to  doing  are  frequently  found 
in  the  eaooniiti  of  eethedrel  eod  oollsge 
ofaoln.    w.  H.  H. 

PBIBSTlf  ALL,  John,  Englkh  vlolia-melrar 
and  repairer,  bom  at  Saddlcworth,  near 
OMham,  in  Nov  1819;  died  at  Rochdale, 
Jan.  18,  1899.  Onguiaily  a  joiner  and 
pattern  •maker,  ee  weU  as  the  inventor  of 

sevfral  improvPTnents  in  wood -cutting  machines, 
Prieetnali  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to 
violin- making  until  1870.  IVou  that  yeer 
until  his  death  he  made  some  three  hundred 
©loellent  violins,  thirty  violas,  six  violonerlbm, 
and  eight  double  batimrH.  The  wood  ot  these 
instmments  is  mostly  regular  in  iigure,  the 
workmnnnbip  finislif'd,  thf>  ai  rolls  cut  with  a  free 
firm  baud,  the  sound -holes  pleasing  but  somewhat 
quaint,  and  the  gold-emDsr  oil  wnlili  tfiae* 
penat  and  handsome.  The  tone  of  tiie  nolins 
is  powerful,  but  has  something  of  the  viola 
quality  on  the  lower  strings.  Priestnall  s 
instnunente  do  not  bear  a  eonventional  label, 
Imt  his  name  is  stampcrl  upcin  the  vmnri  with 
a  oold  punch  in  several  places,  and  the  opus 
number  marked  on  tiie  bnttoo.  As  a  repunr 
this  maker's  inventive  genius  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  bronght  him  co!i«i<lf<rable  fame, 
and  a  vast  number  of  old  English  and  French 
▼iolina  owe  tiieir  mgMMtation  to  Ue  elever 
mnnipulation.  During  his  lifetime  Priestnall 
sold  his  fiddles  for  £4,  but  their  value  has 
risen  eonsiderably  since  his  death. — Meredith 
Morris,  Jiridsh  Violxn'Mmken.         i.  k>a. 

PRIMAVERA,  OfiovANNT  TpovAPno.  was 
born  at  Barletta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
AU  that  we  knew  of  hie  oareer  ie  that  alwat 

1573  he  was  maestro  di  CApfiella  tr.  t!ic  ."^pariish 
Governor  of  Milan.  He  has  sometimes  been 
confused  with  Giovanni  Leonardo  di  I'Arp^ 
tiuragb  tbt  fittj  tftb  of  tlw  vwk  ia  vhleh  the 


two  names  ooour  toigether  show  them  to  belong 
to  two  dillkent  penons  ('  II  1  lib.  de  Canzone 
Napolitane  a  8  voci  di  Jo.  Leonardo  Primavera 

con  alciine  Napolitane  di  Jo  T.ponardo  di 
L'Arpa,  1665  ').  Primavera's  works  consist  of 
•eveial  Booka  of  Madrigela  a  5  and  6,  aome  <^ 
whicb  nrp  \mt,  niid  four  Books  of  Canzone 
Napolitane  or  Yillotte  a  8,  all  published  be- 
tween 1665  and  1684.  Paleatrina  took  the 
themes  of  a  madrigal  a  6  by  Primavera,  '  Nasoe 
1ft  fnoia  mia,'  as  a  ^nbjpf^t  for  richer  contra- 
puntal treatment  by  himself  in  a  mass  bearing 
the  same  title,  and  haying  the  eame  diatribution 
of  voirrp.  The  mas.s  is  Ko,  7  in  his  'Fifth 
Book  of  Classes,'  dedicated  to  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria,  and  published  in  1590.       j.  r.  m. 

PRIME  (Lat.  Prima;  Horapiinui.  f  irfitium 
(vel  OrcUio)  ad  IToram  priniam).  The  first  of 
the  '  Lesser  Hours '  in  the  Roman  Breviaiy. 

The  Offloe  of  Prime  oonsiats  of  the  Veniele 
and  Ro8f)onse,  '  Deus  in  adjutoriuni ' ;  a  Hymn, 
'  Te  lucis  orto  sidere,'  which  never  changes  ; 
and  three  Psalms,  sung  under  a  single  Antipliou. 
These  en  followed,  on  Sundays,  by  the  hymn 
'  Quicunquo  vult,'  commonly  called  the  Atha- 
naaian  Creed.  On  other  occasions  the  Antipbon 
{■  Immedtatoly  enoeeeded  by  tlM  Oa]rftiihim  and 
Responsorium  breve.  The  disposition  of  the 
next  division  of  the  Office,  including  the  Prcces 
and  the  Martyrologium  for  the  day,  dejHsuds 
entirely  npon  the  rank  of  the  Feetivel  on  which 
it  is  ftTnip.  Certain  Prayers  nrr-  '^I'v],  wxt  in 
order  i  and  the  whole  conclude  with  the  Lectio 
hievis  and  tiie  Benediction. 

The  Plain-song  mosio  for  Prime  will  be  found 
in  the  Antiphonal.  \v.  s.  r. 

PRIMO,  'hrst,'  is  used  in  two  ways  in  music: 
(1^  In  pianoforte  duets,  Prima  or  Imo  is  gener* 
ally  put  over  tbf  right-hand  page,  and  then 
means  the  part  taken  by  the  '  treble '  player, 
while  Saeondo  or  tie  ie  pnt  over  that  for  the 
'  base.'  (2)  In  the  reprise  of  the  first  section 
of  a  movement,  a  few  bars  are  often  necessary 
before  the  double -bar  to  lt«d  back  to  the 
repetition,  which  are  not  required  the  second 
time  of  playing  the  section.  The  words  /Vtmo, 
JmOf  Ima  wUOf  or  Jat  tima  are  then  put  over 
bU  these  ben,  so  that  when  the  npeated  portion 
reaches  this  direction,  the  player  goe-s  on  to  the 
part  sfff^r  thf  dnnbl#>-Kar,  leaving  out  the  bars 
over  which  '  I'rimo  is  written.  The  first  few 
bars  after  the  doable*ber  an  fkeqnently,  bat  not 
always,  labelled  Seeondo,  ,?do,  or  2Tid  time.  Tlio 
'  Prime '  vmriee  greatly  in  length.  Beethoven 
often  dose  without  it  at  all  (C  minor  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies)  ;  in  his  No.  2  Symphony 
it  is  two  bars  long,  in  his  No.  4  it  i.s  fourteen 
bars  long,  and  in  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
phony twen^-tlme  ben  (let  movement  in  ell 

PRINCE  IGOR.  Opera,  in  a  prologue  and 
four  icti,  text  and  mnaic  by  Alexander  Borodin ; 
mliaiilMd,  but  conpktod  by  Bimckj'Komkor 
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aad  GlAzounov ;  produced  at  the  innjenalO|)era, 
Petersburg,  Oct.  28  (0.8.)  1890. 

PRINCESS  IDA;  ''V.r.\9TLK  ADAMANT. 
Comic  opera  in  a  prologue  aud  two  acts,  written 
\j  W.  8.  Gilbert,  nuiiio  by  Arfihnr  BaUivsn. 
Produced  at  the  Savoj  Theatre,  Jan.  6,  1884. 
Tho  piece  was  called  *»  respectful  operatic 
perversion  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  *  m. 

PBnrCK88  OF  KENSINGTON.  A.  Gomto 
opera  in  two  acta  ;  text  Vy  Uasil  Hood,  music 
by  Kdward  Qerman.  Produced  at  the  Saroy 
liieatre,  Jan.  23,  190S. 

PRINCESSE  D'AUBERGB  (Herberg 
prinsea).  Lyric  drama  in  three  acts  ;  Flemish 
text  by  Nestor  de  Ti&re,  French  translation  by 
GuBtaveLagjre^inaeiobyJiiiBtoolcz.  Frodnoed 

in  Flf^mi^'h  fit  Antwerp  in  1896  ;  aftprwards  in 
French  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bordeaux,  etc. 

PRINOIPAL.  A  wotd  with  Tarioas  mean- 
ings. 

I.  An  organ  stop.  In  Germany  the  term  is 
▼ery  properly  applied  to  the  most  important 
8-foot  ettqpe  of  open  flno-pipet  on  fho  iH»inii.li, 
and  to  open  16-foot  stops  on  the  pedals,  thus 
corresponding  to  our  'open  diapasons.'  But 
in  thif  country  tiie  Principal  is,  with  rery  few 
exceptions,  the  chief  open  metal  stop  of  4-foot 
pitch,  find  should  more  properly  be  terrrnwi  an 
Octave  or  I'rincipal  octave,  since  it  sounds  an 
ootavo  above  the  dinpaeone.  9»  o. 

II.  Principal  or  PniNzirALE.  A  term 
employed  in  many  of  Handel's  sooree  for  the 
third  trumpet  fiart.  This  is  not  nsnally  in 
nnieon  with  the  first  and  second  trumpets,  which 
are  designated  as  Tromba  1"'"  nnd  2"*^".  It 
often  written  for  in  the  old  soprano  ulef  with  0 
on  the  loweet  line,  and  haa  a  nnge  eomowfaat 

lowi^r  than  the  trombe.  The  older  works  on  in- 
strumentation, such  as  those  of  Schilling,  Koch, 
Schladebach,  and  Lichtenthal,  recognise  the  dif- 
ferenoe  and  draw  a  distinction  between  '  Prin- 
cipal-Sti:;.'.  '  and  a  'Clarin  Stimme.*  It  is 
obvious  tliat  whereas  the  tromba  or  clarino  re- 
presented tiie  old  eniell-bond  instnnnent  now 
obsolete,  for  which  the  majority  of  Handel's 
and  Bach '8  high  and  difficult  solos  were  com- 
posed, the  Principal,  in  tone  and  compass,  more 
nearly  leaembled  the  modem  large-bored  mili- 
tary trumpet.  The  contrast  can  cAsily  be  reoog- 
niaed  by  an  examination  of  the  overture  to  the 
*Oooeaional  Oratorio'  In  Arnold't  edition,  or 
that  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  as  published  by 
the  German  Handel  Societ}'.  In  the  latter  tlie 
old  soprano,  in  the  former  tlic  usual  treble  clef, 
is  adopted. 

[In  old  trumpet  nn=i'',  in  which  trumpets 
with  kcttle-dranu  formed  the  whole  band,  four 
and  flometfroee  five  trampet- parte  oocnr;  in 

th  (  r  kses,  as  in  those  noted  above  for  three 

trumpots,  tlie  Principal  ia  the  name  given  to 
the  lowiist  part  (see  Trumpkv).     n.  J. 

III.  Princip«ie,  in  modem  mniienl  lango^, 
«M  the  eokt  eingeit  or  ptejyan  in  »  oraMria  rad 


those  who  lead  in  the  diJSeront  departments  of 
the  orchestra.  w.  h.  n. 

PRING,  JaooB  Cubitt,  Muh.B  :  .To^rrTT 
Mus.B.  ;  and  Isaac,  Mus,B.,  sons  of  James 
Pring,  were  all  cborieten  of  8t  Peal's  vnder 
Robert  Hudson. 

Jacob  Cubitt  Peing,  bom  at  Lewisham  in 
1771,  was  org&uist  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldera^te 
Street,  London.  He  graduted  ae  Maa.B.,  at 
Oxford  in  1797,  was  tho  composer  of  Frrf-ral 
anthems,  glees,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and  one 
of  the  Anindeisof  the  OeoeentoraeSedaleo.  He 
published  two  books  of  glees,  canons,  etc,  a  set 
of  eight  anthems,  and  a  set  of  harj«ichord 
sonatinas.  Seven  glees  and  a  catch  by  him  are 
included  in  Warren'e  GoUeetioBs.  Ho  died  1 7M. 

Joseph  Pring,  bom  at  Kcnmnptf^ri,  Jan.  15. 
1776,  waa  on  April  1, 179S,  appointed  oi^nniit 
of  Bttgor  OaUieant  on  the  ftrignatiaii  of  Olive, 
but  not  formally  elected  until  Sept.  28,  1810. 
In  1805  he  published  'Twenty  Anthems,'  and 
on  Jan.  27,  1808,  accumulated  the  di^preee  of 
MnaB.  and  Mna.D.  at  Oxfbfd.  In  Juno  1819 
he  and  three  of  tho  rirars-choral  of  Banr" 
Oathedral  presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  pro|)er  application  of  certain 
tithes  which  had,  1^  an  Act  of  Parliament  poned 
in  16Sri,  bopn  appropriated  for  the  maint^nanr* 
of  the  cathedral  dioir,  but  had  been  diverted  by 
the  capitnler  bodyto  other  pnrpooeai  The  eat 
lasted  TiTitil  vrhr-n  T^ord  Chancellor  Eldon, 

setting  at  naught  the  express  prortaions  of  the 
Act,  suurtioned  n  aciheme,  which  indeed  gave  to 
the  organist  and  choir  increased  stipaidi^  hat 
yet  kept  them  considerably  below  the  amounts 
they  would  have  received  if  the  Act  had  been 
fully  carried  ovt.  Dr.  Vtiag,  in  1618,  printed 
copies  of  the  proceedings  in  the  suit,  and  rtl  Fr 
documents,  with  annotations,  forming  a  history 
of  the  transactions,  which  hm  long  been  a  scaroe 
book.  He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Menai 
Tubular  Bridge.  He  died  at  Bangor,  Feb.  13. 
1842,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Yard. 
His  epitaph  is  given  in  Weefa  Gaik.  Org.,  p.  4. 
His  son,  James  Sharj*  Pring,  succeeded  him. 
He  was  born  about  1811,  and  successively 
chorister,  assistant  organist,  and  organist  from 
1842,  being  appointed  from  year  to  year.  He 
died  Jan.  3,  1868,  and  waa  buried  in  C!> mdda 
Cemetery,  Bangor.  Soaxt  ohanta  by  him  are  in 
Warren't  Oolleettona  (Weat'«  Oath.  Ory.^ 

Isaac  Prino,  bom  at  Kensington,  1777,  be- 
came in  1794  assi-stant  organi.st  to  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  at  Oxford,  and  on  his  death  in  1797 
succeeded  him  as  organist  of  New  Oollege.  He 
graduated  at  OxfonJ  in  March  1799,  and  dioi 
of  oonsiunption,  Oct.  1 8,  in  the  same  year.  w.  b.  h  . 

PRIORIS,  JoHAVvm,  it  mentioned  in  1490 
as  being  organist  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and 
in  1607  as  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to  Ijotiis  XII.  of 
France.  Several  of  his  compositions  appeau-  io 
the  Choir- books  of  the  Papal  Chai^cl,  three 
Miweib  fa*  Hbltete,  and  two  Mignifieef.  Onl| 
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MM  wnlc  of  lib  nM  tmt  |Mliittd«  ft  RcquitiB 

Xms  a  4  in  Attugnant's  collection  of  1582, 
to  which  Ambros  grants  considerable  merit. 
Ambros  also  speaks  of  his  MS.  Chansons  as 
quite  interestiiig  works,  Imt  Eitnor  (Queilen- 
Lexikon)  points  out  a  serious  mistake  into  which 
Ambroe  has  fallen,  of  attributing  other  works 
to  FHoris  wMeh  are  not  hin  j.  b.  M. 

PBISE  DE  TROIE.  TIm  M  ptft  of 
Berlioz's  Troyenb  {q.v.). 

PROCH,  Ubinkicu,  well-known  composer  of 
Lieder,  oapellmeister,  and  tesober  of  singing, 
bom  July  22,  1809,  in  Vioniia  ;  was  destined 
for  the  law,  but  studied  the  violin  with  en- 
tfrnsisaiii,  and  in  1888-84  frequeutly  played  in 
public-  in  Vicuna.  Ho  Wcame  in  1887  oapell- 
meister  of  the  JoscphsUdt  theatre,  Vienna,  and 
in  1840  of  the  Court  o{K.Ta,  rotiring  with  a 
pension  in  1870.  On  the  foundstion  of  the 
short-lived  Comic  Operain  1874  howaa  appointed 
its  oapellmeister.  Uis  popularity  is  mainly 
dM  to  lib  lieder,  among  fha  beit>known  of 
whidk  WB  may  cite  'Das  Alpenhom,'  and  a 
famous  set  of  florid  vocal  variations.  [A 
three-act  comic  opera,  '  King  und  Masks,'  was 
pfodvesd  in  1844,  and  Uiree  on»«ot  pisoas  in 
the  following  year.]  He  trained  a  larpe  number 
of  celebrated  singers — among  others  Dustmann, 
Caillag,  and  Helens,  fltraml  good  German 
truHhtioin  of  Itdiaa  opsws  tfw  *  Trovatore, ' 
for  example— «ro  tnm  Ui  pen.  Fkoch  died 
Dec  18,  1878.    ».  o. 

PRODIGAL  SON,  THB.  An  omtotio  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  composed  for  the  Worcester 
Festival  of  1 869.  The  sul^ect  has  been  treated 
bj  Gaveanz,  Auber,  and  otiian,  nnder  the  title 
of  *  L'Enfant  prodigne ' ;  and  by  Ponchielli, 
whose  *  Figliuol  prodigo  *  was  pnxlnced  at  the 
Seals,  Milan,  Dec.  26,  1880.  [Dr.  Samuel 
Arnold's  oratorio  on  tho  ssms  snbjeot  was  per* 
formed  in  1777.    Soe  vol.  L  p.  779fc.]  o. 

PROFE  (PROFIUS),  Ambrosius*  was  bom 
Feb.  12,  1589,  at  Breslau.  After  stadying 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  he  received  the  appoint* 
TTipnt  of  Lutheran  Cantor  and  Schoolmaster  at 
Jauer,  in  Silesia.  When  in  1629  Lutheranism 
ma  soppressed  in  Janer,  and  the  Boman  fonn 
of  worshij)  re  established,  Profe  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Ureslau,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  In  1688  he  was  appointed 
oignnist  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Breslau, 
not,  however,  giving  up  his  other  business.  In 
consequence  of  the  fklling  in  of  part  of  the 
ohoron  snd  fhs  dsstmotion  of  tiie  organ,  his 
organistship  came  to  an  end,  but  ho  continued 
his  mercantile  career,  and  <Iied  Dec  27,  1661, 
as  a  well-to-do  merchant.  It  is  not  specially 
•s  a  oompossr,  but  ss  a  diligsnt  editor  and 
collector  that  Profo  deserves  mention.  Between 
1641  and  1646  he  published  four  considerable 
collseCtona  of  Gdauiohsr  Conoerten  himI  Har* 
monien  a  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  vocibus  cum 
tt  «iB0  Vidinis  h  Bmml  ad  Oigsnnm,  ans  dea 


beHUunateB  Italianiwhon  nnd  aft^rn  Avtorlbfe% 

etc.  The  composers  chiefly  represented  an 
those  of  the  later  Venetian  School,  with  a  few 
of  their  German  followers,  as  lieiurich  Schiitz. 
In  1649  a  supplement  appeared  with  the  title 
'CoroUarium  Geistlicher  Collectaneorum. '  Pre- 
fixed to  the  first  part  of  this  collection,  though 
not  in  all  espies,  is  a  Compendinm  Hnrieum,  by 
way  of  a  brief  instruction  in  singing.  In  this 
little  work  Profe  attacks  the  old  Solmi.Hation 
system  founded  upon  the  Hexachord,  for  which 
hs  nosiTSS  the  warm  commendation  of  Matthe- 
son.  Another  collection  of  Profe  bears  the 
title  '  Cuois  solennibus  Jesuli  recens-nati  saora 
gensthliaoa'  (1 646),  which,  as  ths  title  indieatei^ 
consists  of  various  songs  for  Christmas- tido. 
To  this  collection  Profe  contributes  two  of  his 
own  compositions  for  two  to  six  voices,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment.  In  1667  Profe 
put  forth  a  small  handy  edition  of  Heinrich 
Albert'a  '  Arien.'  For  a  fuller  account  of  Profe 
ass  Dr.  BsinhoM  Staifcs's  trtibls  in  Monaishefu, 
zxxiv.  pp.  189-215.  J.  B.  M. 

PROFESSOR.  At  Oxford,  the  Professorship 
of  Music  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  Heather 
in  1628.  Ths  lirat  Ftofsssors  were  ooUegs 
organists,  not  known  outside  the  University. 
Crotch,  who  took  the  office  in  1797,  and  held 
it  till  1847,  was  ths  first  musician  of  eminenos. 
[Among  the  snocessive  holders  of  the  oflUce  were 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Sir  F.  A. Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
and  Sir  John  Stainer,  on  whose  retirement  in 
1899,  ths  present  Professor,  Sir  C  H.  H.  Fkny, 
Bart,  was  apfwintcd.]  During  a  long  period 
the  office  was  a  sineoore.  In  the  reforms 
osnrisd  ont  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  osntury,  it 
was  attempted  to  restors  reality  to  the  School  of 
Music  at  Oxford  by  requiring  the  Professor  to 
lecture  at  least  once  in  each  term,  and  by 
institnting  mnrieal  psrfermaness  imder  the 
superintendence  of  the  Choragns.  [See  Cbo> 
RAOUs.]  Tlie  latter  part  of  the  scheme  has 
totally  failed  ;  so  Chat  ths  Ptofeesor's  leotores, 
about  three  •  JMT*  and  the  examinations  for 
Musical  degrees,  are  the  only  form  in  which 
the  University  advances  the  study  of  music. 
I^See  Dioun.]  Ths  endowneot  of  tho  obair 
IS  little  more  than  nominal.  [On  his  retirs* 
ment.  Sir  John  Stainer  suggested  that  the 
professorship  should  be  tenable  for  ten  years 
only,  but  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.] 

The  Cambridge  Professorship  was  founded  by 
the  University  in  1684,  snd  has  been  held  by 
StagginB(1684),  Tudway  (1705).  Gveene  (1780), 
Randall  (1755).  Hague  (1799),  Clarke-Whitfeld 
(lf^'21),  Walmialey  (1836),  Stemdalo  Bennett 
(1856),  O.  A.  Maefarren  (1875),  and  C.  V. 
Stanford  (1887).  successively.  The  duties,  like 
those  at  Oxford,  consist  chiefly  in  examining 
candidates  for  musical  degrees,  and  in  prescrib-. 
ing  thoss  objsets  of  mnrioal  stndy  in  whidi 
changes  arc  made  from  time  to  time.  Ths 
,  salary  of  the  lYofes^r  is  £200  per  annum. 
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The  Bdinlrari^  PtofeMonhlp  wm  fimtiidsd  hj 

General  John  Reid,  whn  <\{cd  in  1807,  leaving 
funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  various 
porpoaee,  amongst  others  for  endowing  a  chair 
of  mosio  in  the  UniTiersity,  and  founding  a 

concert  to  be  given  annually  on  hh  birthday, 
Feb.  13,  in  which  a  march  and  minuet  of  bis 
eompcMrftkm  fhoold  Inoliided  'to  ahow  the 
taste  for  music  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  ke«p  his  name  in  remembrance.' 
The  Frofessorahip  was  founded  in  Doc.  1889, 
and  Jolm  Thomson  was  the  first  professor.  He 
was  succeeded  in  I^IT  by  Sir  H.  R.  Hishop ; 
in  1844  by  Uenry  Hugo  Pierson ;  in  1846  by 
John  DoiuMmo>;  in  ISM  by  Herbart  8. 
Oakeley,  and  in  Nov.  1891  by  Frederick 
Niecks.  The  portion  of  the  Reid  !)wiuest 
set  apart  for  musical  pur^tosea  is  £28,500, 
the  annual  nvanoa  from  which  is  divided  as 
follows  : — professor,  £420  ;  assistant,  £200  ; 
class  expenses,  £100  ;  expenses  of  the  Concert, 
£800.  A  aum  of  £8000  waa  baqnaathed  in 
1871  by  Signer  Theophile  Bucher  to  be  applied 
to  bursaries  or  scholarships  ;  to  ooni«  into 
operation  on  the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The 
elasa  fee  for  the  seaalim  is  8  guineaa.  The 
duties  of  the  ]>rofcs5or  ronsist  in  lectures  and 
organ  perronuances  on  an  organ  built  hj  HiU 
of  London  at  tha  inatanoa  of  PkofiNaor  Donald- 
aon,  and  placed  in  the  Glass  Rooms  at  Park 
Place,  which  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000,  including  the  organ.  The  Concert 
took  plaea  in  tha  Hnalo  Hall  nntil  180S,  whan 
it  W!i5  p^ivf n  up  in  favour  of  historical  concerts 
in  oonuection  with  the  lecturas,  of  which  140 
aio  giran  in  aaeh  aaarfon.  Unlika  tha  non- 
fendent  Professors  at  Oxford  and  Oambtidga, 
the  Professor  at  K<1  in  burgh  is  a  member  of  the 
educational  staif  of  the  University.  There  is  a 
regular  double  oonrao  of  moaioal  inatraetion : — 
(1)  Lcctnr* by  the  Professor  on  thr  history  and 
development  of  the  art  and  science  of  music;  the 
Tariooa  aohools  and  styles  ;  tha  htatoiy  mad  con- 
atrotttloil  of  the  prin  ij  al  musical  instruments  ; 
the  modem  orchestra,  etc.,  or  on  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  Organ  perioriuances,  with 
InatrnotiTa  romarka  in  progranunaa,  are  given 
from  time  to  time  dnnno;  the  session.  (2) 
Separate  and  individual  instruction  in  organ  or 
piuM^orta-playing  is  girtn  to  a  oartain  nnmber 
of  tha  younger  students.  To  theae  the  theory 
of  music  is  practically  imparted.  Saa  the 
Muncai  Timet  for  1899,  pp.  590,  591. 

Tha  DttbHn  Ph^feaaoiiMp  waa  donnant  tiA 
1764,  when  Lord  Momiiif^ton  vrn^  r\ppointcd. 
He  held  office  for  ten  years,  after  which  time 
the  Profaaaorahip  again  sank  into  oblivion.  It 
was  revived  in  1847,  in  the  peison  of  Dr. 
Smith,  and  a  fen  examinations  of  a  rudimentary 
character  were  held,  and  degrees  given.    It  was, 

*  tlMf««Maivf«r««aBtMtfcr  nMOteiroathliMH^Mi;  «.n<l 
tmtm  wlUt  MOM  Mmkiimi  ■iw—llMt  •fsantai. 


however,  rsasrvad  IbrSir  Robert  Stewart,  eleetad 

in  1861,  to  rai.^t!  the  standard  of  musical  scienos 
in  Dublin  by  examining  in  hisUnyfOoontapoint, 
oreheetration,  and  all  that  ia  ineiaJad  in  modeni 
ruisi  al  study.  Although  the  statutory  duties 
of  the  Professor  are  confined  to  examinations 
and  Co  the  conduct  of  bnsinose  relating  to 
noaioal  degraaa,  and  alflumi^  ttoro  oodata  na 
endowment  at  Dublin  like  that  which  defrsv? 
class -expenses  at  Edinburgh,  yet  the  actual 
condition  of  musical  study  at  Dublin  teaaniiaa 
that  of  Edinburgh  rather  than  the  two  EiigHA 
Universities.  The  Profeasor  (now  Dr.  Ebenexsr 
Prout)  is  resident  at  the  University,  and  dalivsn 
ouiuaaa  of  laotniaa  and  imparts  praetiaal  inatno* 
tion  by  training  the  University  Choral  Society, 
and  conducting  the  orchestral  conoerta,  which, 
after  weekly  rehearsals,  are  held  from  tibfoa  ta 
five  times  during  the  season.  The  important 
change  lately  made  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
by  introducing  literacy  elamanta  into  the  ex- 
aminatfon  for  mnaloal  dcgraaa^  waa  alfeeted 
at  Dublin  by  tha  lata  Profsaaor  ua&y  ye^ 

before.  C.  A.  T. 

PROGRAMME  (from  rpi,  'before,'  and 
ypdM^,  *  a  writing  '>  A  Ust  of  the  pteees  to 
be  performe<1  at  a  concert,  usually  accompanied 
by  the  names  of  the  performers.  The  tern 
aaama  to  hava  ooma  into  naa  in  thla  oonnaetian 
in  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  ofton  fiirthrr 
applied  to  the  book.s  containing  the  words,  and 
the  analytical  remarks  on  the  pieces.  It  is  not, 
howavar,  naed  for  tha  book  of  nocdaof  an  Ontario 
,or  opera. 

Programmes  are  now  commonly  reatiicted  in 
length  to  two  hoom  or  two  and  a  halt  7h» 

concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  London 
and  Vienna,  the  Gewandhaus  at  Ijeipzig,  and 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  are  of  that  length, 
usually  containing  a  symphony  and  a  awMdW 
orchestral  piece,  a  solo  concerto,  two  or  three 
vocal  pieces  for  solo  or  chorus,  and  one  or  two 
ovartnraa.  Thia  ia  aometimaa  divided  into  two 
|tarts,  sometimes  goes  on  without  break. 

Formerly  concert!*  wf>re  of  preater  length.  Is 
the  old  days  of  the  I'hilk&rmonio  two  symphoniai 
were  de  rigneur,  and  even  such  coUmi  na  Biat- 
bnvpn'a  Eroica,  No.  7  and  No  9,  were  accoas- 
l^anied  by  a  aymphony  of  liaydn,  Moxait,  or 
Spohr,  baaidaB  four  Toeal  pieces,  two  ovutiuss 
(the  concluding  ona  often  styled  a  *  Finale ' ),  s 

concerto,  and  »ome  finch  trifle  a«  Boetliovpn's 
Septet.  This  was  a  survival  from  an  older  order 
of  thin^  The  Haydn  •Salomon  Oonoaita  «f 
179'J  96  contsinfd  rar^b  t'.vo  fnncr  nt  least  tljre»A 
symphonies,  and  a  final  orchestral  piece,  two 
oonoartOB,aiidfbarvooalpiaeea;  andtbaaaafna 
were  modelled  on  the  programmes  of  the  pettv 
Oerman  Concerts.  Jahn,  in  his  Lif*  nf  M<Kart 
(t.  294),  mentions  that  at  Vienna  a.bout  1776, 
Count  Fbnian'a  woirim  laatod  fat  ais  lioaia; 

atoneofthfm  'gpvrrri!  .-vmphnnifs' hv  r'hristi&a 
Baoh,  and  four  by  Martini,  were  performad ;  at 
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another  'tmlve  new  Violin  Concerto*'  by  Bend*. 
At  ft  privBttMMwtal  Draaden,  Sept  21, 1772, 
given  for  th«  btBlAk  of  Dr.  Barney  (Tour,  IL 
44),  the  programme  waa  in  two  parts,  each 
containing  a  symphony,  a  violin  solo,  a  flute 
oomtrto^  and  ui  oboeooBMrto;  and,  faiadditioB, 
'by  way  of  a  bonne  bouehe,  Fischer's  w(  11-known 
rondeao  minuet.'  It  must  be  remembered  that 
theae  pieoea  were  probably  not  nearly  so  long  as 
those  which  now  go  bj  the  same  names.  Our 
next  instance,  however,  contains  pieces  of  which 
we  can  all  judge.  It  is  the  programme  of  a 
aoBoart  given  by  Moiait  at  Yknm,  on  Manh  22, 
1788.    AU  the  piecea  are  by  htoL 

L  TiMBafteflirnphaurCAltagioaadAiidaBte). 
1.  Air flrom iaoaisaeo*8e fl|iaJrfc*  Mad.  Uage. 
ft.  PF.  OoooKtolnC. 

4L.  ioBDaaad  Aria,  * Miieia  dove  son.'  Herr  Adam- 
beifiei'. 

f .  Andante  giarioso  and  Rondo  allsfro,  from  Saxvoede 

in  D ;  for  orchMtim. 
0.  The  faTouiit*  PF.  Concerto  to  D. 
7.  Scena,  'Parto'  (Lutio  SilU).  Mad.  Tcyber. 
a.  Kxtempore  Pan  Uiik  on  the  PP.  on  an  air  by  Paisteilo; 

encoml,  when  Mozart  a^ia  SSleBpoilMd  oa  aa 

air  by  (iluck  (10  v&rialiona). 
0.  Soanaand  Aria, 'Mia Bperanxaadorata.'  Mad.  Lange. 
10.  The  Hafoer  Symphony  (Minuet  and  Pinale). 

Beethoven  indulged  in  long  pi  ogranunea  when 
hia  own  oompoaitioiia  won  oouonraad.    At  tha 

concert,  in  March  1807,  at  wUflh  his  Bb  Sym- 
j)hony  was  hrst  performed,  the  new  work  was 
preceded  by  all  the  three  foregoing  onea !  Later, 
on  Nov.  29,  181S,  he  gave  the  Symphony  in 
A,  the  '  Glorreiche  Augenblick  '  (7  no?.),  and 
the  '  Uattle  of  Yittoria,'  in  the  same  programme. 
Bot  then,  thaaa  were  Ma  own  tamko,  and 
orchestral  concerts  were  rare.  TTiat  his  judg- 
ment on  this  subject,  when  unbiassed,  was  as 
sound  as  it  waa  elsewhere,  is  evident  from  the 
acta  prefixed  to  the  score  of  the  Eroioa  Sym- 
phony, in  which  he  requests  that  it  may  be 
played  near  the  beginning  of  the  programme 
and  ba  aoeompanfed  only  by  an  o?«rtare,  an  air 
and  a  concerto,  that  it  may  not  fail  to  produce 
its  '  own  intended  effect.'  If  this  was  his  soW 
judgment  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
approved  such  a  programme  as  that  in  which 
mcMlorn  pianists  sometimes  play  the  whole  of 
the  tire  last  sonatas  (opp.  101,  106,  109,  110, 
111)  oonaeentively,  withont  any  taliaf'-anrely 
an  undue  strain  on  both  player  and  hearer. 
Billow's  performance  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
twice  in  one  programme,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hoar,  is  mora  axousable,  for  who  ever 
heard  that  magnificent  work  with  on  t  wishing  to 
hear  it  all  over  again  ?  The  arrangement  of  a 
programma  ia  notwithont  its  difflenltiaa,  as  tha 
effect  of  the  pieces  may  be  much  improved  by 
judiciotifl  contrast  of  the  keys,  the  style,  and 
the  nature  of  the  composition.  We  have  else- 
wliare  mantionad  Mendeliaohn'a  ftatidiooa  oare 
on  these  points?,  and  all  are  agreed  that  hia 
Programmes  when  he  conducted  at  the  Gewand- 
hfttti  wwn  iM^iB.  [8aa  antt,  pb  ISOn,]  Ba 
ia  aaid  to  hava  pwpoaad  to  ivrita  tha  nnuio  for 
TOL.  m 


an  entira  Pkogramme,  in  which  he  would  no 
doubt  have  completely  satisfied  his  canons  of 

taste. 

Of  benefit  concerts  we  say  nothing.  They 
have  been  known  in  this  country  (1840-50)  to 
contain  ftirtj  piaoss,  plaved  or  aung  by  nearly 
as  many  aolo  artiata,  and  to  laat  more  than  five 
hourai 

It  waa  onoe  the  custom  in  France,  and  even 
in  Germany,  ooeaaionaUj  to  divide  tlie  pifce  de 
resistance  of  the  programme  into  two,  and  play 
half  a  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  ooncert 
and  half  at  tha  and.  Mocart  himaalf  givsa  aa 
example  in  the  programme  quoted  above.  But 
nowadays  such  an  attempt  would  be  treated 
by  any  good  audience  with  merited  displeasure. 

When  Beethoven's  Violin  Goncerto  was  first 
playc<l  (Dec.  23,  1806)  by  Clement,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  the  seleodon  was  as  follows : — 

Overtore  ...»  Clement 
Violin  Conoerto      •     .  B<*«-thoven 
Extempore  pieoe     .      .  Clement 
SonaU  on  one  sMBg^  With  tha  Ttodn 
ravaraed. 

But  the  curiosities?  of  prc^;rammes  are  endless,  o. 

PROGKAMME-ML'SIC  is  an  epithet  origin- 
ally iatanded  to  apply  to  that  amall  bnt 
interesting  class  of  music  which,  whilo  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  seeks  to  portray,  or  at  least 
suggest  to  the  mind,  a  oartain  daftoite  sMies  of 
objects  or  eventa.  Bnt  the  term  is  also  applied, 
with  deplorable  vagueness  of  meaning,  to  all 
dramatic,  characteristic,  or  imitative  musio 
whatevar.  It  araat  ahmya  ramnia  aa  open 
question  how  far  music  is  able  of  itaelf  to 
influence  the  mind's  eye,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  some  imaginations  are  Taatlj  more  sus- 
ceptible than  others,  and  caa  tibsrefore  find 
vivid  pictures  where  others  see  and  hear 
nothing.  Also,  in  programme -music  of  all 
kiada,  the  imagination  ia  ahraya  tamed  ia  tha 
required  direction  by  the  title  of  the  piece,  if 
by  nothing  else.  It  is  held  by  some  that  music 
should  never  seek  to  convey  anything  beyond 
the  'concourse  of  sweet  aoonds,'  or  at  least 
should  only  portray  states  of  feeling.  But 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  audiences, 
who,  though  artiatioally  ignorant,  are  not  of 
necessity  vulgar  minded  f  To  the  uninitiated 
a  symphony  is  a  chaos  of  sound,  relieved  by 
scanty  bits  of  '  tune ' ;  great,  then,  is  their 
delight  when  they  oan  find  a  taaaoa  aad  a 
meaning  in  what  is  to  them  like  a  poem  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  A  cuckoo  or  a  thunderstorm 
aarists  tha  mind  whidi  hi  aadaafonriag  to 

conjure  up  the  required  iaiagsa.  And  tWO 
other  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  ;  one  is 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  amongst  critics 
and  adnoatad  mnaioUaa  to  infant  iaiaginary 
'  programmes '  where  composers  liave  mentioned 
none— as  in  the  case  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Symphony,  Ibr  imtanoa— aad  aaothar,  that 
mnaig^  whoa  aooonpaaiad  by  wmdM,  oaa  navar 

So 
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be  too  descriptive  or  dntmatic,  u  in  Wagner's 
muio^iBiiiM  and  tlM  '  F«ut '  of  Bflilioi. 

May  it  not  at  least  be  conce<le<i  that  thoagh 
it  is  a  degradation  of  art  to  employ  mtuic  in 
imitating  the  sonnds  of  nstors — Uloatriooa  ex> 
amplee  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  ia  a 
legitimate  furiftion  of  niusi>  to  assist  the  mind, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  coi^ore  up 
tiiooghts  of  A  poetie  and  idedistio  kind  f  If 
this  Im'  >^antc<l,  jirogramme-muaic  becomes  a 
legitimate  branch  of  art,  in  fact  the  noblest, 
tbB  nature  of  the  programiuu  being  the  vital 
point 

The  '  Leit  motif '  is  an  ingenious  device  to 
orercome  the  objection  that  music  cannot  paint 
Mtnalities.  If  a  striking  phrass  onoe  aeooai* 
pany  a  character  or  an  event  in  an  opera,  such 
a  phrase  will  surely  be  ever  afterwards  identified 
with  wliat  it  first  accompanied.  The  '  Zamiel 
motive'  in  '  !>•  r  Freischtitz'  is  a  striking  and 
early  example  of  this  association  of  phrase  with 
character.  [For  a  full  consideration  of  this 
iobjsot  see  utiT-Monr.] 

But  admirable  as  this  plan  may  be  in  opera, 
where  the  eye  assists  the  ear,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  attempts  of  Liszt  and  Berlioz  to  apply 
it  to  orchestral  mnsio  have  been  whoUy  ioo- 
cessful.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  composer  to 
label  his  themes  in  the  score  and  tell  us,  as  in 
fh«  *Daate*  Symphony,  for  inatmwe,  that  a 
monotone  phrase  for  brass  instmmsiltl  repre- 
sents 'All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,' 
or  that  a  melodious  phrase  typifies  Frauceaca  da 
BiminL  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ijtdta  poMibls 
for  a  musical  piece  to  follow  the  general  course 
off  a  ytoam  or  story,  and,  if  only  by  evoking 
aimikur  states  of  mind  to  thoas  indneed  by 
considering  the  story,  to  form  a  fitting  mmical 
oommentary  on  it.  Such  programme  pieces  are 
Stemdale  Beuuett'a  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri ' 
overture,  Von  Billow's  *8jinger's  nndi,*  and 
Liszt's  '  Ma7oj)pa.'  B>it  as  the  extent  to  which 
composers  have  gone  in  illustrating  their  choatn 
sttbjeots  differs  widely,  as  mneh  as  tiis  *  Bkoiea ' 
differs  from  the  '  Battle  Symphony/  so  it  will 
be  well  now  to  review  the  list  of  compositions 
—not  a  very  bnlky  one  before  the  19  th  century 
— ^written  with  imitailvo  or  dsaoriptiTo  inten- 
tion, an'l  1r>t  r-  ich  case  rest  on  its  OWn  merits. 

Becker,  in  his  Hauamusik  in  DeuUchland, 
mentions  possessing  a  sixteen -part  vocal  canon 
'on  the  approach  of  Summer,'  by  a  Flemish 
composer  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  in 
which  the  cuckoo's  note  is  imitated,  but  given 
inoorrwtl  J.  This  inoorreetness — C  inttMd  of 
Eb  C— may  jxirhaps  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interval  of  the  cuckoo's  note  changes  as  summer 
goes  on.>  It  is  but  natural  that  the  onckoo 
ikould  have  afforded  the  ssrliest  as  well  as  tlie 
most  frequent  subject  for  musical  imitation,  as 
it  is  the  only  bird's  note  which  is  reducible  to 

>  Spohr.  In  bU  AntoMocrMttr,  bM  qnoUd  »  cuckoo  In  SvttMrUiid 


onr  scale,  though  attempts  have  been  made,  as 
win  ba  issn  Anther  on,  to  oopj  soaas  oHmh. 

Another  canonic  part-song,  written  in  1540  by 
Lemlin,  *  Der  Gutiganch  auf  dem  Zaune  aaas,' 
Bsdksr  tnnseribea  at  length.  Here  two  ^mm 
repeat  the  cuckoo's  call  alternately  througbsot 
the  piece.  In  AntonioScandclli (Dresden,  1570), 
the  cackling  of  a  hen  laying  an  egg  is  comically 
Inrflatsd  tfam:  'Ka,  ka,  ka,  ka,  no^t 

ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey  ! '  More  interesting  than  any 
of  these  is  the  'Dizieme  livre  dee  ohaasoaa' 
(Antwerp,  1545),  to  bo  foond  in  tlie  Britkl 
Museum,  which  contains  '  La  Bataille  k  Quatre 
de  Clem.  Jannequin  '  (with  a  fifth  part  added 
by  Ph.  V'erdelot),  'Le  chant  d^  oyseaujc,'  by 
N.  Gombsrt,  'La ohaaae  do  aaonynwa, 
and  another  '  Chassc  de  lievre'  by  Gombert 
Two  at  least  of  these  part-songs  deserve  detailed 
notice.  The  first  has  been  transcribed  in  scots 
Viy  Dr.  Burney,'  in  his  'Musical  Extracts' 
(Add.  MS.  11,588),  and  is  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Marignan.  Beginning  in  the  usual 
contrapuntal  madrigal  rtyle  with  tho  wetds 
*  Escoutez,  tons  gentilz  Gallois,  la  rictoire  dn 
noble  roy  Franfoys,'  at  the  words  'Sonney 
trompettes  et  clairons,'  the  voices  imitate 
trampet-oalls  thns: — 


and  tiia  asmnlt  is  daaoribad  by  a  copiooa  nas  tl 

onomatopeias,  such  as  '  pon,  f>on,  pon,'  '  y«ti- 
patoo,'  and  'farirari,'  mixed  up  with  exclama* 
tions  and  war-cries.  Two  bora  of  quotation 
will  periiapt  convsj 


ehlpp*  ebopp*  t4>reh«  li 


>«.fa.«oa  M«w 


pa-U  -     ■  toe   triqnc    trmc    »in      ria      tr.  ;a» 


fs-M.**- 


This  kind  of  thin^r  poes  on  with  much  spirit  for 
a  long  while,  ending  at  last  with  cries  of  '  Vic* 
toire  an  noUo  roy  Francois !   Bseampo  tootls 

frclfin  Mpot  ! '  Janneiinin  and  nombert  hoih 
wrote  pieces  with  the  title  'Chant  des  oyseanx,' 
the  former  being  for  four  voices,  the  latter  fo 
timso.   Tho  latter  oomporition  is  diial|j  in* 

ilk] 
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t^resting  for  the  manner  in  which  the  articnU* 
tion  of  the  nightingale  is  imit^tod,  the  sonp: 
being  thus  written  down  :  *  Tar,  Lar,  tar,  tar, 
tmr,  friA,  fria,  tu  tu  tu,  qui  bu^  qui  lars,  hnit 
huit  huit  huit,  oyti  oyti,  co(iui  coqui,  la  vechi 
Is  rechi,  ti  ti  cu  ti  ti  cu  ti  ti  cu,  quiby  quiby, 
titfotiqiwtta  fimquet,  trop  co<|U  trop  ooqu,'  etc 
But  it  is  A  ludicrous  idea  to  attempt  an  imita- 
tion of  a  bird  by  a  jmrt-song,  although  some 
slight  ctfort  is  made  to  follow  the  phrasing  of 
the  nightingale's  song.  Tb»  *Chawe  de  U^vre ' 
de5r>ribw  A  hnuti  bat  it  not  otherwiM  nmaric- 
able. 

The  old  nuridaM  do  Mt  display  miudi  oti- 

j^uiAlity  in  their  olioim  of  ml^ects,  whether  for 
imitation  or  otherwise.  *Mr.  Bird's  Battle' 
is  the  title  of  a  piece  for  virginals  contained  in 
*  lia  book  of  W.  Byid's  in  th«  Christ  Gboreh 
libnry,  Oxford,  and  in  T.Ady  N'rvrll's  Virginal 
Book,  in  the  poflSfl«bn  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
garenny.  (S«o  LissoN  and  Viboinal  Book 
for  the  titles  of  the  movements.)  Mentkni  may 
also  >ve  made  of  '  BnttJipHa  '  by  Frnnpesco  di 
MiUno  (about  Ib'SQ),  and  another  battle-piece 
bj  an  anoDymoaa  Flamiah  oompoaar  a  UtUa 

later.  Etcard  (!589)  ia  snir!  to  have  desoribed 
in  music  the  hubbub  of  the  Piazza  at  Venioe, 
but  details  of  this  achieTement  are  wanting. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  gives  us  an 
Bnglish  'Fantasia  on  the  weather,'  by  John 
Mundy,  professing  to  describe  '  Faire  Wether,' 
•Lightning/  •Tbniider/  and  *A  daara  Day.' 
Tliis  i»  to  be  saeu  la  tiia  Fitnrilliaiii  Viiginal 
Book  (i.  28). 

There  is  also  '  A  Harmony  for  4  Voices '  by 
Ravanscrott,  '(jxprcssing  the  five  usual  Recrea- 
tions of  Hunting,  Hawking,  Dancing,  Drink- 
ing, and  &iamouring' :  but  here  it  is  probable 
that  the  worda  only  are  dsaeriptiTo.  Amadrigiil 
by  Leo  Leoni  (1606)  beginning  '  Dimmi  Clori 
gentil '  contains  an  imitation  of  a  nightingale. 
Then  the  Viennaaa  oomposer  Froberger  (d.  1667) 
ia  atated  by  aavaral  anihoritiee  to  have  had 
a  marvellous  power  of  portraying  all  kinds  of 
incidents  and  ideas  in  music,  but  the  sole 
apadman  of  hia  programrno'inaaio  quoted  by 
Becker — another  battle-piece — is  a  most  feeble 
production.  Adam  Krieger  (U^67)  give,s  us  a 
four-part  vocal  fugue  entirely  imitative  of  cats, 
tha  anbjaot  being  aa  foUowi : — 


rr, !  Bn.  ml  »u ! 

Titles  now  begin  to  be  more  impressive,  and  the 
attempt  of  Buxtehude  (b.  1637)  to  describe 
*tiia  Hatnia  and  Properties  of  the  Planets '  in 
a  sf>rif>H  of  seven  Suites  for  CLivifr  would  l)e 
very  aint)itioua  had  it  extended  further  than 
tha  title-page.  KtihiMii*a ' Bibliaehe  Historian ' 
are  more  noticeabb'.  These  were  six  Sonatas 
for  organ  and  clavier,  describinp  various  scenes 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  '  The  Combat  of  David 


and  Goliath.'  '  The  Melancholy  of  Sanl  cured 

by  Musip,'  "The  Marriage  of  Jacob,'  "Tlie  Sick- 
ness and  Recovery  of  Hezekiah,'  'Gideon,'  and 
*  The  Death  of  Jaeobi*  AB  am  forniahad  with 
detailed  explanations  of  tbr  various  t  vents. 
They  are  reprinted  entire  in  Denkm,  Ueulsche 
Timtmut,  i v.,  and  an  daaeribad  in  Shedlock's 
Piami^fBHa  SmuUa,  the  anthor  of  whkh  adited 

some  of  them  for  Novello. 

Amongst  descriptive  vocal  pieces  of  this 
period  should  ba  notioed  tha  IVoat  aeene  in 
Purcell'i  '  Kinp  Art^mr, '  in  vliifJi  tbc  (mM  i:M:-rt 
of  shivering  and  teeth-chattr  i  iiig  i&  apjiarently 
adapted  lima  LoUy'a  '!««<.  Also  the  follow- 
ing  iria  from  att  opaiB  fay  Alaaaandro  Udatii 
(1600-96) :— 

Talor  la  granochlelbi  nel  pantano 

pL  r  r  :  ,.:foua  cAnta  (lui  qil4lib 

Tnbbi*  11  ((rilln  tri  tri  tri, 

L' AgnuUino  fa  ti  t  t  , 

1/  uiigiiuolo  chitt  chia  chin. 

■dOipaearteUehi 

These  imitationa  an  add  to  hava  created 

much  delight  among  the  audience.  Coming 
now  to  the  great  masters,  we  find  singularly 
fa«r  itana  for  our  list    J.  8.  Bach  baa  only 

one,  tbf  '  Capriccio  sopra  la  lontananr-a  df»l  suo 
firatello  diletissimo, '  for  clavier,  in  which  occurs 
aa  imitatiao  of  a  posthoni.  oamiot  incHnda 
the  descriptive  choruses  which  abound  in  can- 
tiitas  and  oratorios,  as  the  catalogue  would  be 
endless.  We  need  only  mention  ca&ually  the 
'8ehlaohtbaiHoohatiidt'orBn.Baoh.  [Though 
Couperin  gave  fanciful  names  to  all  that  ho 
wrote,  yet  only  a  few  of  tlie  harpsichord  pieces 
are  really  in  tha  category  of  progrannua-nnsio, 
such  aa  hia  tanth  Ordre,  '  La  Triomphante ' ; 
in  his  very  amusing  'Apotheoses'  of  Corelli 
and  Lully,  respectively,  for  concerted  strings, 
ha  atopa  at  nothing  In  tha  way  of  laalism.] 
D.  ScArlatti wrote  a  well  known  'Cat's  Fugue. 
Handel  baa  not  attempted  to  describe  in  music 
without  tha  aid  of  worda,  but  he  occasionally 
follows  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  hia 
text  with  a  faithfulness  soniewhat  tiucstionnble, 
as  in  the  setting  of  such  phrattes  as  '  the  hail 
ran  along  upon  tha  gronnd,*  'wa  hava  f«m«l,' 
and  others,  where  the  music  literally  executes 
runs  and  turns.  But  this  too  literal  following 
of  the  words  has  been  even  perjietrated  by  Bach 
(*Mein  Jejm  riehe  mich,  so  will  ich  faw/nt'), 
and  by  Beethoven  (Mass  in  D,  '  ct  asrrndit  in 
caelum ') ;  and  in  the  present  day  the  writer 
baa  heard  more  than  ona  oiganiat  at  churah 
gravely  illustrating  the  words  'The  mountains 
skipped  like  rams '  in  his  accompaniment,  and 
on  the  slightest  allusion  to  thunder  pressing 
down  three  or  four  of  the  lowest  pedals  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Berlioz  has  ridicub d  the 
idea  of  interpreting  the  words  '  high '  and  '  low ' 
literally  in  music,  bat  tha  idea  ia  now  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  distuTbed.  Who  would  seek  to 
convey  ethereal  or  heavenly  ideas  other  than 
by  high  notes  or  soprano  voices,  and  a  notion 
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of  '  the  gr«at  deep '  or  of  gloomy  subjeoto  ofehnr 
than  hy  low  notes  an<i  baas  voices  f 

A  mimbir  of  Haydn's  Sym  phonies 
gUillMd  by  namo.<),  but  none  are  sufficiently 
descriptive  to  be  included  here.  Characteristic 
lunsic  there  is  in  plenty  in  the  'Seasons,'  and 
'  QpMtkm,'  bot  the  only  pieoet  of  actual  pro- 
gramme-music— and  those  not  striking  speci- 
mens— are  the  Earthquake  moyement,  '11 
Tsrmnoto,'  in  the  'Sern  Lut  Wotdt,'  and 
the  '  Representation  of  Chaos '  in  the  *  Creation,' 
by  an  exceedingly  unchaotic  fugue.  Mozart 
adds  nothing  to  our  list,  though  it  should  be 
mnembored  how  gnatly  he  improred  dramatic 
music.  We  now  come  to  the  latter  i«rt  of  the 
1 8  th  century,  when  programme  pieoes  are  in 
plenty.  It  it  \mt  natural  that  tha  wamumm 
battles  of  that  stormy  eiioch  should  hava  bean 
commemorated  by  tht>  arts,  and  accordingly  we 
find  Battle  Sonatas  aud  Symphonies  by  the 
dosen.  But  first  a  passing  mention  shoold  be 
made  of  the  three  Symphonies  of  Dittera  ron 
Ditteradorf  (1789)  on  sabjaoti  from  Ovid's 
JAtemarplloMS,  via.  TIm  fiNur  agw  of  tha  world ; 
Tlia  fall  of  Fbaatom;  and  Aotaaon'a  Mala- 
morphofii!;  into  a  stag. 

In  an  old  volume  of  pianoforte  music  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  (g.  1S8)  ttiaj  ba  seen 
tha  following  singular  romponitions 

1.  '  Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture  by  D. 
Staibalt,  deaeribhig  tha  yfartory  orer  tha  Dntdi 
Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan.'  In  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  similar  pieces,  the  compear  has  kindly 
aupplied  printed  '  stage  directions '  throughout. 
Tlraa—*  Adagio :  the  atillnen  of  the  night. 
Tlie  waves  of  the  sea.  Advice  from  Captain 
Trollope  '  (which  is  thus  naively  depicted)  : — 


sz^^^  =^ — 


f  Sailing  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  announced  (by  a 
inarch  ^  Beat  to  anna.  Setting  tha  aails, 
<*  Britons,  strika  home. "  Sailing  of  tha  Fleet 
Songs  of  the  sailoimi  Roaring  of  the  bpa.  .Toy 
on  sight  of  tha  anamy.  Signal  to  engage. 
Approaeh  to  tha  anamy.  CSannona.  Bngi^ 
ment.  Discharge  of  small  arms.  Falling  of  the 
mast  (a  desooiding  scale  passage).  Cries  of  the 
wounded : — 


Heat  of  the  action.  Cry  of  victory.  *'  Rnle 
Britannia"  (interrupted  by)  Distreaa  of  tiie 
Yasqiifahad.  Sailing  ailar  Tietory.  Batan 
into  port  and  acclamation  of  the  populace. 
"  Ood  save  the  King."'  This  composer  also 
wrote  a  well-known  descriptive  rondo,  'The 
Storm,'  as  well  as  other  programme  pieces. 

2.  '  The  Royal  Enilmrkation  at  Greenwich,  a 
characteristic  Sonata,'  by  Theodore  Bridault. 
This  piece  profenea  to  deaoriba  'Oiand  Saints* 
tion  of  Cannon  and  Music.  The  barge  rowing 
off  to  the  Yacht  "  RuleBriUnnia."  HisMajesty 
going  on  board.  Acclamations  of  the  people ' 
(apfiaiaiitly  not  wtaj  antiuMnitio). 


3.  'The  Battle  of  Egjpt,'  by  Dr.  Domenioo 
Briscoli.  Thu  is  a  piece  of  the  same  kind,  with 
full  deaoriptiona,  and  andiag,  aa  naoal,  with 
'God  save  the  King.' 

4.  '  The  Landing  of  the  Brave  42nd  in  Egypt. 
Military  Rondo  for  Pianoforte,'  by  T.  H.  Bntier. 
The  prograinine  is  thus  stated:  '  Braving  aQ 
opjwsition  they  lan<l  near  Fort  Alxiukir,  jmnoe 
the  French  up  the  sand-hills,  aud  in  a  bloody 
batUa  oonqiMr  Buonaparta'a  faasl  troopa.* 

5.  Anofliar  *  AdnuFal  Dimoaii'a  Viotoiy/  by 
J.  Dale. 

6.  *  Nelson  and  the  Nary,  a  Sonata  in  eoaa- 
memoration  of  thagloriooa  Ist  of  August  1798,' 

by  J.  Dale.  A  similar  sea  j'ieoe.  in  which  the 
blowing  up  of  L'Orietd  is  represented  by  a  grand 
asoending  soala  pasaage. 

7.  A  third  '  Adniiral  Dnncan.'  by  DuAs^^k. 

8.  '  The  Sutferings  of  the  (^>ueen  of  France,' 
hy  Dussek.  This  is  a  series  of  very  short  move- 
ments strung  together,  ssdi  bearing  a  naaia. 
A  deep  mourning  line  surrounds  the  title-paffc 
'The  Queen's  imprisonment  (largo).  She  ia> 
flecta  on  her  fiarmer  grsatoasa  (mbsbIoooX  They 
.sejiaratc  her  from  her  rhiMren  (agitixto  a-^yLi). 
FarowelL  They  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death 
^allegro  con  furia).  Her  resignation  to  her  fate 
(adagio  innocents).  The  situation  and  reflections 
the  night  Ix'fore  her  execution  (andante  agitato). 
The  guards  come  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
ezseotion.  They  enter  tha  priaon  door.  Fnnaial 
March.  The  savage  tnmult  of  the  rabUa.  Aa 
Queen's  invocation  to  the  Almightv  just  befiofs 
her  death  (devotamente).  The  guillotine  drofo 
(a  glimamdo daaoanding aoale).  The  Apotheoais.' 

9.  'A  complete  delineation  of  the  Prooeasion 
.  .  .  in  the  Ceremony  of  Thanksgiving.  1797,' 
by  Dnassk.  Tha  fhll  title  nearly  fills  a  page. 
Here  we  have  horses  prancing  and  gnus  firini^ 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  Handel'a  Corona* 
tion  Anthem. 

10.  *A  Dsaoription  in  Mnsie  of  Anseraaa's 
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L'AiiUNir  piqu^  par  mw  abeiU*,*  hj  J.  Mqgnilb 
This  »  perhftps  tiM  flxit  sttMnpt  to  flhHtett 

•  poem,  and  as  snch  is  cominend«bl<^. 

11.  '  The  ChiM»,  or  Royal  Windsor  Hunt,"  by 
H.  Bw  Sehvoedir ;  a  dMflriptiva  hunting-piece. 
J2,  1^   'The  Siege  of  YalandiOBM/  aad 

*  Keleon's  Yictoiy,'  anonymoiUk 

F«r  man  faain,  ibiaagh  not  ft  wUt  mptrtor 
to  any  of  tbete,  was  Kotzwara's  'Battle  of 
Prague.'  [See  Batti  e  of  Praotte,  and  KoTZ- 
WAEA.]  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  we 
hawnot  apimof  thaaanwUnd  by  Beethoren 
on  the  Battle  of  Copenhatrcn  '  *  Therf  is  also  a 
'  Conqoeet  of  Belgrade/  by  Schroetter ;  and  a 
oompoaition  by  Bierey,  in  which  one  Toiee  ii 
•eoonipanied  by  four  others  imitating  frogs — 
•qna-qoa  ! '— belorip^  filso  to  thi?  period.  The 
late  Julian  Manhall  jtosaeased  a  number  of 
oonipoflitioiu  of  an  olMoim  but  origiiial'iiiiiidad 
compoaer  of  this  time  (thniiph  pcrhajis  a  Prince), 
Signer  Sampieri.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
pianoforte  teacher  who  sought  to  make  his 
oompontioiM  interesting  to  his  pupils  by  means 
of  programmes,  and  even  by  illustrations  plnrcd 
among  the  notes.  One  of  his  pieces  is  *  A  Cirand 
Sorictof  M nsiealOompoaitiona  9xpnm&ngYaakm 

Motions  of  the  Sea.*  Here  we  have  '  Promenade, 
Calm,  Storm,  Distress  of  the  Passengers,  Vessel 
nearly  lost,'  etc.  Another  is  modestly  entitled 
*A  Koral,  Sablime,  and  Celestial  Piece  of 
Music  called  Nir.nr  ;  Divide  !  into  6  Parts,  viz. 
Evening,  Midnight,  Aurora,  Daylight,  and  The 
BirittgcftheBan.'  QntliaooTeriigi'ven'Aahoit 
Account  how  this  Piece  is  to  he  played.  As  it 
is  supposed  the  Day  is  more  Chearful  than  the 
Night,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evening, 
begins  by  a  pieoa  of  Serious  Music.  Midnight, 
by  simple  and  innocent,  at  the  same  time  shew- 
ing the  Horror  k  Dread  of  the  Night.  Aurora, 
by  a  Mild  enereasing  swelling  or  enooeodo 
Music,  to  shew  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
Day.  Dnylight,  by  a  Gay  k  pleasing  Move- 
ment ;  the  Rising  of  the  Sun,  concludes  by  an 
animating  k  lively  Kondo.  k  »»  the  Sun  advances 
into  the  Centre  of  the  (ilobc,  the  more  the 
Music  is  animating,  and  finishes  the  Piece.' 

In  tliia  oompotition  ooonr  wme  imitationt  of 
birds.   That  of  the  Tliniili  is  not  bad : — 

Svo. 


The  Black  bird  and  the  Goldfinch  are  less  happily 
copied.  Other  works  of  this  composer  bear  the 
titles  of  '  The  Elysian  Fields.'  '  The  Progress  of 
Nature  in  v;iri<)tiM  ilfpartmpnts, '  'New  (Irand 
Pastorale  and  Kondo  with  imitation  of  tlie 
bagpipes ' ;  and  there  is  a  ourionsly  Qlaatrated 
piece  (lescrii-tive  of  a  Country  Fair,  Mid  sJl  tibe 
amusements  therein. 

Coming  now  to  Beethoven,  we  have  his  own 

>  Bm  hia  letUn  to  TbonuM,  la 

afir  flM  dMMt  te  ta«  |okh 


■ntiiority  Ibr  the  ftet,  that  when  composing  ha 
had  always  a  picture  in  his  mind,  to  which  he 
worked  *  But  in  two  instances  only  has  he 
described  at  ail  m  detail  what  the  picture  was. 
These  two  works,  the  pM^mU  and  the  Bat^a 
Symphonies,  are  of  vastly  different  calibrr.  The 
former,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  departing 
from  (nrUtodoK  form,  is  a  splendid  preosdent  far 
programme-music.  In  tidsi  sa  in  most  works 
of  the  higher  kind  of  programme-music,  the 
composer  seeks  less  to  imitate  the  actual  sounds 
of  nature  thsa  toovoka  tiie  ssme  fieHngsss  an 

caused  by  the  ronternpl/itinn  of  a  fnir  landscape, 
etc.  And  with  such  consummate  skill  is  this 
intention  wnmght  oat  that  few  people  wfll  ba 
found  to  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  Enrydo- 
poDdia  Brttanniea  (early  edition),  who  declares 
that  if  this  symphony  were  played  to  one 
Ignonint  nS  oompoaa's  intsntion,  the  hesnr 
would  not  be  able  to  find  out  the  programme 
for  himself.  But  even  were  this  the  case  as 
it  undoubtedly  is  with  many  other  pieces — it 
would  be  no  argument  against  pngnnnine>iniiBio^ 
which  never  professes  to  propound  conuTtdrums. 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  i'astoral 
Symphony  has  aetnally  been  'illustrated*  by 

scenes,  ballet,  and  pantomime  action  in  theatres. 
This  was  dune  at  a  festival  of  the  Kiinstler 
Uedwtafel  of  Diisseldorf  in  1868  'by  a  series 
of  living  and  moving  tableaux,  in  whioh  tiba 
situations  described  by  the  Tone -poem  an 
seen  ically  and  pantomimically  illustnied. '  *  A 
s&nilsr  entertainment  was  given  hy  Howard 
Glover  at  Drury  Ljuic  Tlie^tre,  Jan.  30,  1864. 

Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  is  the  identity  of  its  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  '  Portrait  Musical  do 
la  Nature  '  of  Knedit,  de-scribed  in  vol.  iL  p. 
689.  The  similarity,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  the  music,  in  whidi  Uien  is  not  a  traoe  of 

resemblance.  Mention  has  elsewhere  been 
made  of  an  anticipation  of  the  Storm  music  in 
the  '  r^metheus '  ballet  music,  which  is  interest- 
ing to  note.  Some  description  of  the  little* 
known  'Battle  Synipliony  '  may  not  bf  nut  of 
place  here.  It  is  m  two  parts  ;  the  first  begins 
wUSh  *  Sngltoh  dfoms  and  trnnpeb^'  fo11<nved 
by  *  Rule  Britannia,'  then  come  '  French  drums 
and  trumpets'  followed  by  'Mnlbrrnk.'  More 
trumpets  to  give  the  signal  for  the  a&^ult  on 
either  side,  and  the  battle  is  npnsented  by  an 
Allegro  movement  of  an  impetuous  cb;irnf  tcr. 
Cannon  of  course  are  imitated — Storming  March 
— Prasto— and  the  tnmnlt  inensses.  Then 
'Malbrook '  ia  played  slowly  and  in  a  minor  key, 
clearly,  if  ffomewhat  inadequately,  depicting  the 
defeat  of  tlie  French.  This  en(U  the  first  jmrt. 
Part  2  is  entitled  'Viotoiy  Symphony,'  and 
conBtsis  of  an  Allegro  dm  }>^in^  followed  by  'God 
save  the  King ' — a  melody,  it  may  be  remarked, 

>  In  •  ooav«n»tlaa  with  K Mt«.  in  tb*  S*1<1*  Mar  Baden  (Thajro. 
III.  84».  'lcbhab»iniiB«r«ln  OMi.«l<i«iDraeli>«nnrrfank«iii,«WB 
tcb  am  eaaiponlrta  bio,  mA  Ajb«ll«  iimA  dcmaalbaxt. 

*  S«  SMtikNMi  Mt  JMMm  19  Jaka,  ( 
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which  Beethoren  greatly  admirad.    TIm  Allagro 

is  resumed,  and  then  the  anthi'm  ii  workld  up 
in  a  spirited /vjfoto  to  conclude. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Beethoren  which  tre 
OOUddered  m  programme,  or  at  least  cliaracter- 
istic  mnsio,  •  list  has  been  already  given  at 
p.  2666  of  nL  i.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark 
that  the  *Broiae'  Symphony  only  strives  to 
produce  a  gen-  ral  impressi  ni  of  grandeur  and 
heroism,  and  the  '  Pathetic '  and  '  Farewell ' 
Sonatas  do  but  portray  states  of  feeling,  ideas 
which  music  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey. 
The  title  'Wuth  iiber  den  TPrlornen  Groschen,' 
etc.,  given  by  Beethoven  to  a  lioudo  (op.  129) 
it  a  m»n  join. 

The  Abbe  Vogler,  to  whom  Knocht's  com- 
XKtsition  above  referred  to  is  dedicated,  was 
iiimself  a  great  writer  of  programme- music, 
having  described  in  his  Organ  Concertos  such 
elaborate  scenes  as  the  drowning  of  the  Duke 
Leopold  in  a  storm,  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
graves  opening,  ap|)earaaee  of  the  mjritio  bone- 
men  and  choruses  of  damned  and  blessed — and  a 
naval  battle  in  the  fashion  of  Dxissek  and  the  rest. 

Coming  nuw  to  modern  times,  we  find  a  perfect 
mania  for  giving  names  to  pieees  showing  the 
bias  of  po-viilar  ta'it^'.  Every  conrf>rt  ovprtnr« 
mud  have  a  title,  whether  it  be  programme - 
miiaio  or  not  "Bwvrj  *  drawing-room'  piece, 
every  waltz  or  galop,  must  have  its  distinctive 
name,  til!  we  cease  to  look  for  nmch  d»9Crijitive- 
ness  in  any  iimaic.  It  cannot  be  saiU  that  all 
Mendelssohn's  overtures  are  programme -music 
The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  with  its  tni>- 
ping  elves  and  brayiug  d<mkey,  certainly  is, 
bat  the  '  MeenMtllle/  *  Hehride*,*  and  *  Heln. 
aiiM*  are  only  pieces  whidh  aiMime  a  definite 
colour  or  charantor,  the  same  as  his  'Italian' 
and  '  Scotch  symphonies.  To  this  perfectly 
legltiinate  extent  mutj  modem  pieoet  go  ;  and 
some  term  like  '  tinted  rrnisic '  should  be  in- 
Tented  for  this  large  class  of  oompositionB, 
which  indwiea  tiie  greater  part  of  Semnnann'a 
pianoforte  woiIgs,  for  iaatiiioe.  The  'Oamaval ' 
is  decidedly  programme  music,  so  are  most  of 
the  '  Kinderscenen '  and  '  Waidsoenen ' ;  while 
oAen,  deepite  their  ioaietinisa  estnragnit 
titles,  are  purely  abstract  music  :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Schumann  generally  invented  the 
titles  after  the  pieose  were  written.  Snoh  pieces 
as  the  *  Fantasia  in  0 '  and  the  longer  '  Novel- 
letten,'  from  their  poetic  oast  and  free  fonn  give 
*a  decided  impression  of  being  intended  for 
dceeriptive  nittlo. 

Spohr's  Symphony  'Die Weihe der Ti-ne'  (The 
Consecration  of  Sound)  bears  some  relation  to 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  its  first  movement ; 
the  imitations  of  Nature's  sonnde  are  perhaps 
somewhat  too  rrali«it!c  for  a  true  work  of  art, 
but  certainly  conduced  to  its  popolarity.  For 
no  faoItB  are  too  gvafe  to  be  feiglven  when 
a  work  has  true  beauty.  His  'Seasons'  and 
*  Historical '  Symphoniea  are  lees  oharaoteristio. 


Felfaien  David*!  wonderAil  ode-symphonis 

'  L«  Desert '  must  not  be  omitted,  though  it 
is  almost  a  cantata,  like  the  *  Faust '  of  Bo-lioz. 
Modem  dramatic  miuio,  in  which  descriptive, 
ness  is  carried  to  an  oztMit  that  the  old  masters 
never  dreamed  of,  forms  a  class  to  itself.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  gianoe  at 
the  wooderfU  aeUevesMnta  of  Weber  and 
"Wagner. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  thu  greatest  champions  of 
programme-music  ;  he  wrote  nothing  that  was 
not  direetly  or  indirectly  connected  with  poetical 
words  or  idf^n^  ;  hvA.  his  !'»ve  of  the  wt-ini  anif 
terrible  has  had  a  lanieu  table  effect  in  repelling 
pnblio  admiration  for  endi  worfa  aa  iho  *  Fkaaes 
Jugea '  and  '  King  Lear '  overtures.  Music 
which  seeks  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  rafb'^r 
tlian  delight  can  never  be  popular.  Jim 
remark  applies  alao  to  much  of  Liszt's  mnsie. 
Thr  ncvolty  in  construction  of  the  '  Syrophon- 


tsche  Dichtnngen'  would  be  freely  foi^giv 
wws  aimple  beauty  the  reenlt.    Bat  andi 

subjects  as  '  Prometheus '  and  '  The  Battle  of 
the  Hims,'  when  illustrated  in  a  sternly 
realistic  manner,  are  too  repulsive,  the  latter 
of  these  oompoeitions  havbig  indeed  called 

forth  the  f^cycrv  rrmark  frnm  t\n  r-mirirnt  critic 
that  '  These  oom|)oacr»  (Liszt,  etc.)  prowl  about 
Golgotha  for  bones,  and,  when  foond,  tbsj 
rattle  them  together  and  call  the  noise  music' 
But  no  one  can  !>*»  in«eTiHiM  ■  to  the  charms  of 
'  Les  Pr^ludra,'  'Tasso,  'Danta,*  and  'Faust,' 
or  of  someonpretentknie  pianoforte  ploeea^  aneli 
a.'^  'St,  Franrois  d'A'^'^inc  pr<'f^irnnt  nnx  f^iseaux,* 
'  Au  bord  d  une  source,'  '  Walde««u8chen»'  and 
othera. 

Sterndale  Bennett's  charming  *Pandiae  and 

the  Peri '  overture  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  work 
whose  intrinsic  beauty  pnlla  it  through.  Aa 
nnmnaioat  atorf,  iUtistratsd  too  Utsrdly  bgr  tke 
music, — yr't  the  rrsult  is  de!ij:;litrnl.  Raff,  who 
knew  public  taste  as  well  aa  any  man,  named 
seren  oat  of  his  nine  symphonies,  hot  tbey  are 
descriptive  in  a  reiy  nneqnal  degree.  The 
'  I/«nnn? '  follows  the  couTse  of  Ringer's  well- 
known  ballad,  and  the  '  Im  Walde '  depicts  four 
aaeMa  of  formt  life.  Others  bear  the  titlea  of 
'The  Alp^,'  'Ppring,'  *  SummiT,'  etc.,  but  arp 
character- music  only.  Kaff,  unlike  Liszt,  re- 
mains faithful  to  classloal  form  in  hia  sym- 
phonies, though  this  brings  him  into  difficnltim 
in  the  Finale  of  the  '  Forest '  Symphony,  where 
the  shadn  of  evening  have  to  fall  and  th« 
*  Wild  Hnnt'  to  peas,  twioa  ovw.  The  aune 
difficulty  is  felt  in  Bennett's  Overture. 

That  the  taste  for  '  music  that  means  some- 
thing' hss  enormously  increased  and  is  still 
inoceasing  no  one  can  donbt  who  looks  on  tbe 
enormous  m<\s>n  of  mrtdem  mu?ic  which  oomCi 
under  that  head,  and  who  FMds  the  Tolafaln 


critics  delight.  Letting  alone  the  mnsic  which 
is  only  intMided  for  the  oneducated,  the  aztra* 
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ragant  programme  quadrillefl  of  JuUien,  and  the 
clever,  iif  ralgaTi  imitative  choruses  of  Otfeubach 
vid  his  fiollMran,  it  is  certain  that  every  piece 
of  muaic  now  derives  adrlitional  interest  from 
the  mere  (wot  of  having  a  distinctive  title.  Two 
MEodlmt  spedmeof  of  the  grotesque  in  modem 
programme-music  are  Gounod's  '  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette'  and  Saint -Saena's  '  Danse 
Macabre.'  In  neither  of  these  is  the  mark  over- 
stepped. More  dignified  and  poetic  are  the  otiier 
'  P.v'  Tjies  Symphoniqiies  '  of  the  Ifitter  conijxjsrr, 
the  '  Kouet  d'Ompkale '  being  a  perfect  gem  in  its 
way.  We  may  indikle  OoUmturk^s  *  LKndllelie 
Hochzeit'  symphony  in  our  list,  and  if  the  Char- 
act^^ristic  Studies  of  Moscheles,  Liszt,  Hcnsclt, 
and  others  arc  omitted,  it  is  becaiuse  they  belong 
latiier  to  the  other  large  class  of  character- 
pieces.  [Thp  tone-poems  of  Richard  Straua-j 
are  one  and  all  programme-miuic,  and  amon« 
recent  English  tpeoimeiu  of  the  higher  kind 
of  *  character- music '  may  be  mentioned  Elgar's 
'  Cockaigne '  overture,  and  Mackenzie's  suite, 

*  London  Day  by  Day.'] 

It  will  be  noticed,  on  regsiding  this  oatalogD^ 
how  much  too  ext-  nHli-d  is  the  application  of  the 
term  'programme-music'  in  the  present  day. 
If  every  pieee  wh^  hss  a  distbot  ohsmeter 
is  to  be  accounted  pragianime-music,  then  the 
'Kroica'  Synii)hony  goes  side  by  aide  with 
Juliiea'a  '  13ritish  Army  Quadrilles,'  Berlioz's 
■ipiso^  dela  vie  d'vn  Artisto'  with  Dnssek'a 
'Rnfrringa  of  the  Queen  of  France,' or  Beet- 
hoven's *  Turkish  March '  with  his  '  Lebewohl ' 
sonata.  It  Is  shsmd,  therefore,  to  argue  for 
or  against  pirogmmme-musio  in  geneml,  when 
it  contains  as  many  and  diverse  classes  as  does 
ahetevot  music.  As  before  stated,  theorising  is 
nseless   the  lesnlt  IS  ereiything.   A  beavtiihl 

pieco  of  TH'T^ic  r^rfira  thr  critir'^,  nml  all  the 
really  beautiful  pieces  in  the  present  list  survive, 
independently  of  the  question  whether  pro* 
gmame-mosic  is  a  Isgitfanate  fonn  of  srt  or 
not  F.  0. 

PROGKEdSION  is  motion  from  note  to  note, 
or  from  chord  to  chord.   The  term  is  semetlmes 

used  to  define  the  general  asprct  of  a  morf  or 
less  extended  group  of  such  motions.  It  is  also 
used  of  a  group  of  modulations,  with  reference 
to  the  order  of  thair  sncoession.    The  expression 

*  progression  of  parts '  is  used  with  special  re- 
ference to  their  relative  motion  in  respect  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  snch  relatiTe 

mot-inn  Ti  subject.   [See  MOTIOV.]      c.  H.  H.  P. 

PROLATION  (Lat.  Prolatio  ;  lUl.  Prola- 
wSane).  A  subdivision  of  the  rhythmic  system 
which  in  Mediseval  Music  governed  tiie  pro- 
portionate dorstion  of  the  Semibreta  and  the 
Minim. 

Prelatioa  wis  ct  two  kinds,  the  Orsster  and 

the  L<'8^cr— called  by  early  English  writers  the 
More  and  the  Lease,  and  by  Italians,  Prolazumc 
PerfeUa,  and  Imperfetta.  In  the  former — usu- 
ally indicated  by  a  Oirda  or  Bsmiaiiids^  with 


a  Point  of  IVrfn'^'tion  in  its  centre — the  Semi* 
breve  wasequai  to  threeMininis.  In  tlie latter— 
distinguishsd  by  the  same  signs,  without  the 
Point — it  was  equal  to  two.  [See  Poi  n  i .  ]  The 
signs,  however,  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods.  In  the  latterbslf  of  tiie  16th  century, 
for  instance,  the  Circle  was  constantly  either 
used  in  connection  >vith,  or  replaced  by,  the 
figure  3,  to  which  uircumstauce  we  owe  the 
presenoeof  thatfigurein  omrown  time>aignaturee, 
the  time  now  known  as  3-2  b^in^,  in  fact,  the 
exact  modem  equivalent  of  theGreater  Prolation, 
and  ihat  commonly  celled  Mim  Breve,  0,  of  the 


The  Greater  Prolslloo.     The  Lesser  Prulation. 


1^ 


Si 


Prolation  was  generally  intermixed  with 
Mood  and  Time,  in  enrionaly  intricate  propor- 
tions, which,  however,  were  greatly  simplified 
by  the  best  masters  of  the  best  period.  [See 
Mood, TxmKjPhoportion,  Notation.]  w.  s.  r. 

FBOM ENADE  CONCERTS.  Although  the 
concert  given  nt  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  Maryle- 
bone,  aAd  other  public  gardens,  might  be  pUced 
nader  this  heed,  the  ehws  of  entertsinmeat  now 
so  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  name 
was  introduced  into  London  from  Paris,  In 
183S  some  of  the  leading  London  instrumen- 
talists gsre  concerts  at  the  English  Opera- House 
(Lyceum),  under  the  titlr  of  '  Proni"iiidf>  Con- 
certs k  la  Mnsard.'  The  pit  was  boarded  over 
and  ail  oreheetra  ereoted  npon  the  stage  in  the 
m>ttiM»  now  familiar  to  all,  though  then  SO 
strange.  The  band  consisted  of  sixty  per- 
formers, including  many  of  the  most  eminent 
profcesois;  J.  T.  WUly  was  ths  leader,  and 
Signer  Negri  the  conductor ;  the  programmes 
were  oompoeed  ezolnaively  of  instrumental 
music,  each  consisting  of  foor  overtures,  four 

?aadrille8  (principally  by  Mnsard),  four  waltzes 
by  Strauss  and  Lanner),  and  a  solo,  usually  for 
a  wind  instrument.  The  tirst  of  the  concerts 
was  given  on  Dec.  It,  and  Ihey  were  eontinoed, 
witls  pT.-at  success,  during  the  v.intrr.  Early 
in  1S39  the  band  of  Valentino,  the  rival  of 
Muaard,  came  to  London,  and  gave  concerts  at 
the  Crown  end  Anchor  Tavern  ;  the  programmes 
being  composed  of  music  of  a  hiplicr  class,  the 
first  part  usnally  including  a  symphony  ;  but 
they  met  with  little  sappoil  In  Get  1889 
the  origuuil  speculators  resumed  operations  at 
the  Lyceum.  On  June  8,  1840,  'Concerts 
d'fiti'  were  commenced  at  Drury  Lane  under 
the  conductorship  of  Eliaaon,  the  violinist,  with 
Jullien  a-^  his  assistant,  and  a  band  of  nearly 
100,  and  a  small  oborns.  Some  dissensions 
among  the  origins]  managers  led  to  concerts  of 
the  same  class  being  given  by  Mr.  Willy  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
the  minority  of  the  band,  however,  still  per- 
ftwnuqgatthaLjfosan.  AbovttheMmeiMtiod 
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promenade  concerts  were  given  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  Musard  was  brought  over  to  conduct  them. 
In  Jan.  1841  '  Concerts  d'Hiver '  were  given  in 
the  same  house  by  J  allien,  who  mmh  firmly 
established  hini^clf  in  public  favour  and  con- 
tinued to  give  this  claas  of  wnoerts  until  1869. 
[See  JnuuuEK.]  In  1850  promeiukhi  oonoertt 
conducted  by  Balfe  were  given  at  Her  Mfyesty's 
Theatre,  un(?f>r  tho  title  of  'National  Conci-rts  ' ; 
a  large  band  aud  chorus  and  some  enuneuc 
prinai|»I  singen  were  engaged,  but  the  specu- 
lation yirnvprj  unsuccessfnl.  After  Jnllien's 
retirement,  promenade  couoerts  were  annually 
given  in  the  Mtonin  at  Oov«at  Garden,  with 
Alfred  Mellon  as  conductor  until  1866,  and 
afterwanls  under  various  conductors,  Signor 
Arditi,  M.  Herve,  Sir  Arthur  huihvan,  M. 
Bivieniy  ele.  [Th«  ■ntnmnal  promenade  con- 
certs  languished  for  n  gonr!  many  years  until 
the  opening  of  the  (Queen's  UaU,  when  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wood,  by  the  bold  policy  of  making  hit 
INit^ramroee  good  and  interesting  instead  of 
seeking  '  popularity,'  obtained  a  greater  auoceas 
for  the  Huries  given  under  his  direction  than 
had  rewarded  many  of  his  predeoeeion.]  w.  h.  h. 

PROMETHEUS.  Beethoven's  only  Ballet 
(op.  43) ;  designed  by  Salvatore  Vi^no  i  com* 
poe^  in  1800,  nd  pcodnoed,  for  Mile.  OMen< 
tint's  benefit,  Mknh  28,  1801,  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  '  Die 
Oeachopfe  des  Prometheus.'  It  coat^ins  an 
overttm,  an  *IntrodQOtion,'aiidiixteen  nomben. 
The  title  of  the  first  edition,  an  arrangemtnt 
for  the  piano  (ViennA,  1801,  numbered  in 
error  op.  24),  is  'GH  IJomini  di  Prometeo' ; 
English  edition,  'The  men  of  Prometheus.' 
If  Beyle — wlio  under  the  natne  of  Bombf^t 
wrote  the  famous  letters  on  Haydn— may  be 
trastod,  the  repreeentntion  of  Ohioe  ftom  ^e 
•  Creation '  was  interpolated  by  Vigano  into 
Beethoven's  Ballet  at  Milan,  to  express  'the 
first  dawn  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  beauty ' 
(whatever  that  may  mean).* 

No.  h  a  very  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  harp  with  the  orchestra.—  The  Introduction 
ocmtaine  a  partial  antidpation  of  the  Storm  in 

the  Pastoral  Symphony. — The  Finale  contains 
two  tunes  which  Beethoven  has  used  elsewhere  ; 
tlie  first  of  these,  in  E^,  appears  as  a  Contre- 
tanz.  No.  7  of  12  ;  as  the  theme  of  tiftoen  varia- 
tions and  a  fuf^ue  for  the  PF.  in  Er»  (oji.  35, 
compu^  in  1802)  ;  and  as  the  principal  theme 
in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroioa  Symphony.  The 
second — in  O— ajipearsas  a  Ck>ntretanz,  No.  11 
of  the  set  first  mentioned.  Snch  repetitions 
are  rare  in  Beethoven.  The  autograph  of 
'  Prometheus '  has  diaappeued,  hnt  the  Hof 
bibliothek  at  Vienna  posseaMB  a  traoaoript  with 
Beethoven's  corrections.  o. 

PROPH^B,  LE.  Opera  in  fire  acts ; 
words  bv  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  April  16.  1849.  In 


PBOPORTION  I 

Italian,  in  fiow  aoti,  at  Coventtedan,  Jvlj  SI,  I 

1849.  G.  ' 

PBOPORTION  (Lat.  Proportio ;  ItaL  Pn-  \ 
ponioiu),  A  term  used  in  arithmetic  to  exprem 
eertain  hannonious  relations  existing  between 
the  several  elements  of  a  series  of  numben ;  and 
traneferred  ftmn  the  terminology  of  mathematfaa 
to  that  of  Music,  in  which  it  plays  a  verj 
prominent  part.  In  music,  however,  the  word  u 
uot  always  employed  in  its  strict  mathematical 
sense ;  for  a  tme  Proportion  can  only  exist  in 

thf  prf«enop  of  three  terms  ;  in  which  ^*^int  it 
ditfers  from  Katio,  which  is  naturally  expressed 
by  two.  Ifow  Am  ao-oalled  *ftoportiaaM'  of 
musical  sdenoe  are  almost  always  expreasible  by 
two  terms  onlv,  anfl  should,  therefor?,  b«  more 
correctly  called  Katios  ,  but  we  ahaU.  dud  u 
convenient  to  assume  that,  in  musical  phraaeo 
logy,  the  two  \vord>  may  l>e  lawfully  treated 
as  synonymous — as,  in  fact,  they  actually  have 
bean  troated,  by  almoat  aO  who  have  wiitfeaa 
on  the  subject,  from  Joannes  Itnctor,  vhe 
published  the  first  musical  dictionary,  in  th^ 
year  1474,'  to  the  Theorists  oi  the  ibih  ana 
19tb  eantitriea. 

Of  the  three  principal  lunds  of  Pr">'rtir-E 
known  to  mathematicians,  twoonlj — the  Arith- 
metieal  and  Oeometrioal  spedea — era  eztonaivaly 
used  in  music  ;  the  former  in  connection  with 
differences  of  Pitch  and  Rhythm  ;  the  latter,  in 
the  construction  of  the  time-table,  the  Scale  of 
Organ  Pipee,  and  other  mattam  of  importmieiL 

Thomas  Morley,  in  hi=*  P'-iirtf  and  rasie  fn- 
troduction  to  PradiccUi  Mxisickc  (London,  15971 
gives  a  table,  which  exhibits,  at  one  riew,  all 
the  different  kinds  of  ftoportion  then  in  general 
use  ;  theroby  saving  so  much  tinip  and  trouble, 
in  the  way  of  reference,  that  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  reprodime  hia  diagram,  hefort  proeeed' 
ing  to  tlie  practical  application  of  our  subject. 

To  use  this  table  (1)  When  the  name  of  the 
Proportion  is  known,  but  not  its  constituenta, 
fmd  the  name  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram ; 
follow  down  tlie  lines  of  the  lozenge  in  whieh  it 
is  encloaed,  as  Ur  as  the  first  horixontal  line  oi 
fignree ;  and  the  two  nqnired  mnnbera  will  he 
found  under  the  points  to  which  these  diagonal 
linens  lead.  Thus,  Tripla  Se.squisltera  lies  near 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram,  about  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  and  the  diagoBal 
lines  leading  down  from  it  condnet  to  the 
numbers  2  and  7,  which  express  the  required 
Proportion  in  its  lowaat  tarma.  (2)  WImb  Oe 
constituents  of  the  Proportion  are  known,  bet 
not  its  name,  find  the  two  known  number?  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  ;  fallow  the  lines  wh;ch 
encloae  them,  upwards,  intothediagooal  portion 
of  the  diai^ram  ;  and,  at  the  apex  of  the  triaitj^le 
thus  formed  will  be  found  the  required  name. 
Thus,  the  linea  leading  txtm  2  and  8  ooaidiMt 
us  to  Quadrapla. 
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The  npiwnnosk  of  the  horiiontal  lin«t  com- 
prises all  the  rrojx)rtions  possible,  between  the 
series  of  numbers  from  1  to  10  inclusive,  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms.  The  tabsequent  lines 
g^VB  their  multiples,  as  far  as  100;  «ld»  as 
these  multiples  always  bear  thp  same  names  as 
their  lowest  representatives,  the  lines  drawn 
ftom  tiieiii  lead  always  to  the  apex  of  the  same 
triangle. 

By  means  of  the  Proportions  here  indicated 
the  theorist  is  enabled  to  define  the  difference 
of  pitch  between  two  given  sounds  with  mathe- 
matical exactness.  Thus  thf  octivp,  snniidfrl 
by  the  half  of  an  open  string,  is  represented  by 


Um  Fkoportion  called  Dupla  ;  the  Perfect  Fifth, 
sounded  by  2-3  of  the  string,  l>y  that  called 
Sesquialtera ;  the  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by 
8-4,  by  Seoqvitsrtia.  These  Ratios  am  sfanplls 
enough,  and  scarcely  need  a  diagram  for  their 
elucidation  ;  but  as  we  proceed  to  more  complex 
intervals,  and  especially  to  thoss  of  a  dissonant 
character,  the  Proportions  grow  far  more  intri- 
cate, and  Morley's  table  becomes  really  valnahle. 

A  certain  number  of  these  Proportions  are 
alio  used  for  the  purpose  of  deflning  difltoeeces 

of  rhythm  ;  and,  in  media'val  music,  the  latter 
class  of  ditfereuces  involves  evea  greater  com- 
plications than  the  former. 

The  nature  of  Mood,  Time,  and  Puolatiox 
will  be  found  fully  exjilained  under  their  own 
special  headings ;  and  the  reader  who  has  care- 
fallystndied  these  aneieiit  rhythmic  systems  will 
be  quite  pre}>ared  to  appreciate  the  confusion 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  their 
unrestrained  commixture.  [See  Notation. 1 
TSina  was,  when  this  commixture  was  looked 
upon  as  the  carhit  of  a  refined  and  cla.sslcal 
s^le.  The  early  Flemish  oompoeers  delighted 
in  it  Joaqniii  eonstaiiUy^made  one  Toioe  sing 
in  one  kind  of  rhythm,  while  another  sang  in 
another.  Obrecht,  in  his  'MiHwa  ,Tf  ne  demandc,' 
UBes  no  leas  tlian  five  dill'ercnL  liiiic^ignaturea 
at  the  beginning  of  m  single  stave— an  expedient 
which  became  quite  characteristic  of  the  musio 
of  the  16th  a^d  earlier  years  of  the  16th 
oentnriesL  It  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
elucidating  the  mysteries  of  this  style  of  writing 
that  Morloy  iravf!  his  table  to  the  world  ;  and, 
by  way  of  nmking  the  matter  clearer,  he  followed 
it  up  by  a  setting  of  '  diiistcs  Crosse  be  my 
speed,'  for  thno  voices,  containii!;,'  examples  of 
Dupla,  Tripla,  yuadrupla,  SeiM^uxaltcra,  Seaqiii- 
quarta,  Quadrupla  -  Sssqvialtera,  Quintupla, 
Sextupla,  Septupla,  NonnpU,  Decuple,  and 
Supertrifmrtiens  qnartas,  fpv'wft  it  to  his  pupil, 
Philomathes,  with  the  encouraging  direction — 
'  Take  this  Song,  peniss  it,  and  dug  it  perfectly ; 
and  I  doubt  unr  but  you  may  sing  any  reason- 
able hard  wrote  Song  thet  ma,y  come  to  your 
sight.' 

NeverthelsaSr  Morlej  himself  confesses  thftt 

these  curious  comV»inations  had  fallen  quite  into 
disuse  long  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
Omithopavens^  writing  in  1617,'  mentions 

eight  conibiniitions  of  Prof>ortion  only,  all  of 
which  have  their  analogues  in  modern  music, 
though,  the  Large  and  Long  being  no  longer  in 
use,  they  cannot  all  be  conveniently  exjiressed 
in  modern  notation.  (1)  Tlie  Greater  Mode 
Perfect,  with  Perfect  Time;  (2)  the  Greater 
Mode  Imperfect,  with  Perfect  lime ;  (S)  the 
I.>e8ser  Mode  Perfect,  with  Imix  ifec  t  Time  ; 
(4)  the  Lesser  Mode  Imperfect,  with  Im}»erfect 
Time ;  (5)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Perfect 
Time  ;  (6)  the  Oreator  Prolation,  with  Imper* 
feet  Time;  (7)  PriArt  Tiii.p,  with  the  ' 

Zg 
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ProUtion ;  (8)  ImpnIbotTiiiw,  with  tlw  Immt 
Prolation, 

1.        2.  S.  4.        6.       e.       7.  R 

Adam  do  Fulda,  f^':ha!d  Heyden,  and  Hermann 
Finck  use  a  diiterent  form  of  Mgnature ;  distin« 
guishing  the  Barfwst  or  Imperraot  Modes,  by  a 
Urge  Circle  or  Bemimiele ;  Perfect  or  Imperfect 
Titne,  by  a  smaller  one  enclosed  irithiu  it ;  and 
the  Greater  or  Leaser  Prolatioo,  by  the  presence 
Of  Abieiioe  ef  ft  Point  4^  Fatfiotioiii  in  tlw  oontie 
of  the  nAidi  i  time 


In  his  First  Book  of  Masses,  published  in 
1654,  Pelestrin*  has  employed  Perfbot  «ad 
Imperfect  Time,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Prolation,  simultaneonaly,  in  highly  complex 
Proportions,  more  especially  in  the  '  ^lissa 
Yiftute  magna,'  the  second  Osanna  of  which 
presents  difficultir'?  with  which  few  modirn 
ohoira  could  cope  ;  while,  in  his  learned  '  Miasa 
L'homme  um^,*  he  Itee  piodaoed  *  rhythmic 
labyrinth  which  eren  Josquin  might  have 
envied.  But,  after  the  production  of  the 
'  Missa  raj>ae  Maroelli,'  in  tho  year  he 
oonfmed  himself  elnunt  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation, 
e<^uivaient  to  our  Alia  Breve,  with  four  minims 
in  the  meeenre;  the  Lesser  PndAtion,  alone, 
Answering  to  our  common  time,  with  four 
crotclit'tH  in  the  moa'^ure  ;  Perfect  Titne,  with 
the  Lesser  Prolation,  containing  tiiree  sciuibreves 
in  ^  raeenife;  end  the  Greater  Ftolation, 
aloiin  represented  by  our  3  2.  A  very  littlo 
consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  ail  these 
eombinatione  are  redndble  to  ■Imple  Dnpla 
and  Tri{)la. 

Our  modern  Proportions  are  equally  unpreten- 
tious, and  far  more  clearly  expressed  ;  all  Simple 
Times  being  either  Duple  or  Triple,  with  Duple 
subdivisions  ;  and  Compound  Timca,  Dnpla  or 
Triple,  with  Triple  subdivisions.  Modern  com- 
pownioinvtiiiiee  intermix  tiuee  dillvrent  tpedea 
of  Bl^llim,  just  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Pro- 
lation werp  intermixed,  in  the  Middle*  Ages  ;  but 
the  simpiiuuy  of  our  time -signatures  deprives 
the  preeeH  of  almoat  aU  its  oomplioation.  No 
onp.  for  iHRtfince,  finds  any  difficulty  in  reading 
the  third  and  fourth  Doubles  in  the  last  move* 
ment  of  Handel*a  flfUi  anita  (the  '  Hwmonioui 
Blaokamith thoughone  hand  plays  in  common 
time,  and  the  other  in  24-16.  Equally  clear 
in  its  intention,  and  intelligible  in  the  appear- 
anee  it  preeenta  to  the  eye,  ia  tlie  oelehnted 
scene  in  *  T^nn  ninvnnni,'  in  wln'ch  tiic  first 
orchestra  plays  a  minuet  in  3-4  ;  the  second, 
a  gavotte  in  2-4  ;  and  the  third,  a  valse  in 
8-8  ;  all  blending  together  in  one  harmonious 
wholp — a  trinmph  of  ingenious  Proportion 
worthy  of  a  2ietherlaader  of  the  16th  oentury, 


which  ooold  only  have  been  conceived  by  a 
musician  as  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his 
learning  as  for  the  geniality  of  hia  style.  Spohr 
haa  need  the  aame  expedient)  with  atriking  effects 

in  the  slow  movement  of  his  symphony  '  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone '  ;  and  other  still  later  com- 
posers hare  adopted  it,  with  very  Cair  uumili 
and  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  difficnltj — 
for  our  rhythmic  signs  are  too  clear  tf>  ndniit 
the  poesibili^  of  misapprehension.  Our  tune- 
table,  too,  ie  aimplicity  itself,  though  in  atriet 
Geometrical  Proportion — the  Breve  being  twice 
as  long  as  the  Semibreve,  the  tiemibreve  twioe  as 
long  as  the  Minim,  and  so  with  the  rest.  We 
have,  in  fact,  done  all  in  our  power  to  render 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  intelligible  to  thr 
meaneat  capacity  ;  and  only  in  a  very  few  cas» 
-~8oeh  aa  thooe  whieh  ooneem  the  *  Seetioa  of 
the  Canon,'  us  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  and 
other  writers  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  Scale,  the  regulation  of  Temperament,  the 
Soalo  of  O19UI  Pip^,  and  others  of  like  nature 

fire  we  ron'^ernod  with  Projvortions  sutiiciently 
intricate  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  mathematician 
for  their  elneidation.  w.  s.  i. 

PROPOSTA  (Lat  dux ;  Eng.  Subject),  A 
term  applied  to  the  leading  part  in  a  fugue  or 
])oiut  of  imitation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
llispoeta,  or  response  (Eng.  Answer ;  Lat. 
C*).'??/").  The  leadinp  part  of  a  rnnnn  nsiially 
called  the  Guida,  though  the  term  TropuKta  is 
Bometimeo  applied  to  iakat  alao.       w.  s.  n. 

PROPRIETAS,  propriety  (Ger.  £i^enJuit}. 
A  peculiarity  attributed  by  niedin^vftl  -writprs 
to  those  Ligatures  in  which  tho  hrst  uoic  was 
sung  as  a  Breve  ;  tiioBme  heingalwnjaander' 
stood  to  represent  a  complete  measnre  (Lat. 
Tactm  i  Old  Eng.  Stroke).  Franco  of  Cologne 
deaoriheaLigatoreBlM^nningwith  BreTes,  Longs, 
and  Semibreves,  as  Ligaiurae  rum,  nn«,  and 
cum  oppotila  ProprietaU,  respectively,     W.  a^  L 

PKOt>l!l.    [See  Sequentia.] 

PROSKE,  Karl,  editor  of  the  oelebntod 
collection  of  ancient  church -music  rnlled  Mu.siCA 
DiviNA,  bom  Feb.  11,  1794,  at  Grbbing  in 
Upper  Sileaia,  when  hii  liifher  ww  n  wndlhf 
Und  •owner.  Having  studied  medidne  ho  made 
the  campaign  of  1813-15  aa  an  amty  Rtirgeoi^ 
but  being  compelled  to  retire  by  his  health  ha 
took  his  d^pree  aa  Doetor  of  Mediohio  nt  &1K 

and  settled  a8  governmpnt  physician  at  Oppeln 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Here  he  snddenlj  beoame 
a  religious  enthusiast,  a  ehange  to  whkli  hie 
devotion  to  church  musio  doubtless  contriboted. 
On  April  11,  1828,  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
Bishop  Sailer  at  Batisbon,  where  he  became 
▼iearohonl  in  1827,  and  Oman  and  OapeO- 
meistor  nf  the  Cathedral  in  1*^^10.  From  tliis 
time,  with  the  aid  of  his  private  fortune,  he 
began  his  celebrated  collection  of  churoh-araaie^ 
residing  for  long  in  Italy  exploring  the  greafc 
MS.  collections  there,  and  scoring  from  the  voice- 
parts  many  very  beautiiul  but  hitherto  an* 
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known  works,  and  pablishing  them  in  »  cheap, 
aooante,  and  legible  tarn  9»  *Miiiieft  DfTina' 

fsee  ante,  pp.  329-80].  Each  volume  ia  pre- 
ceded by  introductory  remarks,  biographical 
»nd  bibliographical.  Attention  hat  been  re- 
peatedly called  in  this  Dictionary  to  the  merits 
of  this  collection.  Proske  died  of  angina 
pectoris,  Dec.  20,  1861,  bequeathing  his  col- 
uetaon  t»  ttM  episcopal  libnuy  of  BfttUbon,  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,    f,  o. 

PROUT,  Ebknkzkr,  Mus.D.,  B.A.,  bom  at 
Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  March  1,  1835, 
graduated  at  London,  1854.  He  atodied  the 
pianoforte  under  Charles  Salaman.  He  acted 
as  organist  at  various  chapels,  and  was  at  Union 
Chapel,  Islington,  in  IMl^TS.  9nm  1861  to 
1885  he  was  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
CrysUl  Palace  School  of  Art.  In  1862  he 
gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  for  the  beat  string  quartet^  ■ad  in 
1865  their  first  prize  for  pianoforte  quartet. 
From  1871  to  1874  he  was  editor  of  The 
Monthly  Mtuieal  Raeord,  and  from  that  time 
was  successively  music  critic  of  TTu  Academy 
(1874-79)  and  The  Athen4xum  {1^1^.%^).  He 
conducted  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral 
Anooifttion  in  1876-90,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the 
National  Training  School  of  Music  in  1876. 
In  1879  he  was  giren  a  similar  post  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1884  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

[The  following  is  a  list  of  his  compositions : — 

1.  String  quartvt  in  B  flkt.  18SI. 

i.  QMrtotfnrptonoudilriiMlaClMa 

a  Qiriatot.  prt  and ■tttofi^taS 

4.  OrfM  SoiMte.  la  D. 
a  Oriptn  Coaflvrto.  In  K  minor, 
a  Duo  OoaoartMta,  pf.  Mtd  hMinoiiliw. 
7.  MigrtSwl  !■  C.  ■oil.  A—fcMiawfc. 
a  fermliiff  BvriM  la  B  SO.  Hia 
Xorntng  B«rr)«  In  F. 

10.  Choni.,  •  H»ll  U>  th*  Chttf,'  1877. 

11.  AbUmdi.  '  Happy  i*  tb»  Dtan.' 
la  OuiteU.  ■  H«r«wwd.'  lS7a 

U.  BTMiInc  S«nrlM  la  F  («UM  ovof  natak 

14.  Orartur*.  'Tw.lfth  Night' 

10.  suing  quartet  In  B  flat. 

la  CaaUl*.  ■  AUrwl.'  1881. 

17. 

la  Quartat,  pf.  and  «tr1ng«  In  F. 
la  KTralag  a«-»U»  In  D.  IflSL 
90.  Od«.  '  FrMdon,'  IM. 

SI.  CanUU.  -QiuM  Alm^.'  fmnal*  toIow,  ISHw 

la  Tblrd  Sympbonjr.  In  F,  ISW. 

la  nslm  &  lor  MBr.  aolo,  ebor.  aad  flvok..  I8HL 

•a  Ctatalii^  -Taa  M  Cnm  K«WM.'  INT. 

m.  CUtota.  'nMBon  ud  n'-  TiT  'nliTiliMLlllL 

ML  Bon&ta  In  D.  i>'  »nd  rUrtntrt. 

17. 

a.  Salt*  d«  Ballat.  (or  erclt..  1801. 
A  ■■vttlMM  MMi  uS  »  MMBte  avm  rMkto  la  ML 
Aa  MIowtBf  an  YHkmrt  avBMiaailNn  :— 

■FBfiMBy  Vo.  I.  la  C.  1^ 

ai»i>uiir  No.  a  in  O  mlaor,  1S)7. 

Mtaiati  aa4  Trio  tor  anb«atr«.  1878. 

Orgaa  Ceoewto  is  B  flat.  IWA. 

Soaaa,  oontraito.  •olo,  and  chora*.  Norwich  FMilval,  IMT. 
FWlm  cxxTl..  aoll.  cbolr.  and  gfck.  SI.  flMdlih  ISH. 
Orvrtora.  '  Rokebjr.'  IXW. 

Varlooa  mttIi^m  ami  anthemi.  organ  arranganianta.  He. 

Sren  more  highly  prized  than  his  compositions 
are  hii  theoretieal  works :  a  primer  on  Iiutnt' 
mentniion  appeared  in  1876,  and  ffarmony,  its 
Theory  and  I'rartt're,  in  1 889  (twentieth  edition, 
1908)  ;  CotmierpoirU,  Strict  and  Fru^  appeared 
in  1890;  VwXU  OomnUrpoM  and  Oimim  in 
1801 ;  JW*M  In  1891  {  Apnl  Anai^tB  in 


1892  ;  Musical  Form,  in  1898  ;  Applied  Forms 
in  1895 ;  The  OnAettra  in  1897.    Mott»  if  not 

all,  of  these  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
In  1894  Mr.  Prout  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  it  Mus.D.  from  the  uni- 
versity in  the  following  year.  Professor  Prout'a 
work  as  an  editor  should  also  be  mentioned ; 
he  provided  additional  aecompuiimento  Ibr 
several  of  Handol's  oratorios  (snch  as  'Samson,' 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1880),  and  in  1902  he 
brought  out  a  new  full  score  and  vocal  score  of 
the  '  Messiah,'  and  conducted  a  performaaoe  of 
the  work,  according  to  his  own  readings,  gfiven 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  the  Queen's 
Hall,  KoT.  19,  of  the  Mme  year.  (See  an  artida 
in  Musical  Times,  1899,  p.  225.)]    w.  h.  n. 

PRUCKNER,  DiONYS,  bom  in  Munich,  May 
12,  1834,  was  a  pupil  of  F.  Nieet,  and  appeared 
as  a  pianist  at  the  Leipzig  Oewandhaus  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  then  atiidicd  under  Liszt 
at  Weimar  until  1856,  when  he  settled  in 
Tieona,  making  oonoert*toiin  fhnn  tbeio.  In 
1 869  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Stuttgart 
ConserN'atoriuni,  and  in  1864  received  the  title 
of  court  pianist  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  Dec 
1,  1896.    (Riemann'a  LexikcmJ) 

PRUDENT,  E.Mii,K,  born  at  Angoulerae, 
April  3,  1817,  never  knew  his  parents,  but 
WM  adopted  by  a  piaao>tnner,  who  ten^^t  Idni 
a  little  music.  He  entered  tlic  Paris  Conserra- 
toire  at  ten,  and  obtained  the  first  piano  prize 
in  1833,  and  the  second  harmony  prize  in  1834. 
He  had  no  patrons  to  push  him,  and  hia  want 
of  education  not  being  supplied  by  natural 
faoility,  he  had  a  long  struggle  with  the  stem 
nalitiea  of  li^i^  bnt  dj  dint  of  patienoe  and 
perseveranot  ho  afVNuna  all  olataaiM.  Hia 
first  performance  in  public  was  at  a  concert 
with  Thalberg,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and 
the  snooesi  of  his  fantasia  on  *Liieia  dl  Lammer- 
moor  ■  (op.  8)  established  him  with  the  public. 
He  then  made  constant  ezcuraions  in  France, 
and  oeeuional  trips  abroad,  bat  his  home  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Paris,  and  there  he  composed 
and  produced  his  new  pieces.  His  compositions, 
about  seventy  in  number,  include  a  trio  for  PF., 
violin,  and  viokoosUo ;  a  oonosrtO'Symphonio 
'  Les  trois  Rf^ves'  (op.  67);  several  brilliant 
and  pleasing  morceaux  de  genre,  such  as  '  Les 
Bois,'  and  'La  Danse  des  F^' ;  fantasias  on 
opera -airs,  or  themes  by  classical  oompoeers; 
transcriptions  with  and  without  variations, 
cleverly  calculated  to  display  the  virtuosity  of 
a  pianist ;  and  ilnany  *  Btodss  de  genre,'  also 

intended  to  show  ofT  manual  dexterity.  His 
music  is  clear,  melodious,  and  correct ;  pleasing 
the  ear  without  strain  ing  the  attention.  Prudent 
was  no  fiery  or  original  genius,  bnt  an  artist 
with  a  real  love  for  his  instrument,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  resonroes,  and  a 
mnridsn  of  tMts  and  progress.  IVom  Thalbeig 
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Pradtnt  uta  ■tadying  tlie  litbar  owipoig  irifh  i 
•ntiMnuBii  wlm  lie  was  oarried  off  ftfter  forty*  | 

eight  hours'  illnpsfl,  by  diphtheria,  on  May 
14,  1863.  Hi8  kiud  and  geoerout  dispoeition 
ouiMd  him  to  be  nnivmiaUy  rqs^tted.  He 

Vfas  3  good  teacher,  and  forinf?d  screral  dis- 
tinguished  pupils,  in  England  he  was  well 
known.  He  played  s  ooncetto  In  Bb  <tf  bis 
own  compoflition  at  the  Philhaimonic,  May 
1,  1848  ;  returned  in  1852  and  introdnoed 
hit  elegant  nioioeau  '  La  Chasse,'  which  he 
repeated  at  the  New  Philharmoiiie  Ckmmt, 
Juno  1 ,  1 853.  G.  c. 

PRUMJi;,  FRAN90I8  HuBKRT,  violinist,  was 
born  Jane  S,  1816,  at  StaTeikit  near  Li^ 
HaTing  received  his  first  iastruotion  at  Mal- 
m'^dy,  be  entered  in  1827  the  newly  opened 
Conservatoire  at  Li^ge,  and  in  1830  that  at 
Paris,  where  he  etodied  tat  two  jmn  nnder 
Habeneck.  Returning  to  Liege  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Ck>uservatoire,  although 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1839  he  began 
to  travel,  and  visited  with  much  success  Ger- 
many, Ruasia,  and  the  ScRndina\'ian  countries. 
He  died  July  14,  1849,  at  Suvelot.  Frame 
was  an  ek^t  ybimmo,  with  nest  of  til* 
charapteristic  qualities  of  the  modern  Franco- 
Belgian  school.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  composer  of  *  La  Melanoolie,'  a  sentimental 
piiet  de  mlon,  which  for  a  time  attaiaad  ma  «actm> 
ordinary  popidan'ty,  without,  however,  possess- 
ing the  artistio  worth  of  the  rest  of  Frame's 
oMnpssitiona  p.  ik. 

PRUMIER,  AsToiNE,  born  in  Paris,  July  2, 
1794,  learned  the  harp  from  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  ob- 
tained the  second  hannony  prise  in  Oatel's  class 
in  1  1 2  A  ftfT  this,  however,  he  was  comi>clled 
by  military  law  to  enter  the  Nicole  polytechnii^ue ; 
hot  in  1816  he  gave  up  matheoistios,  rs^lued 
the  Conservatoire,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
counterpoint  under  Mer.  He  then  became 
harpist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italieuu,  and, 
on  the  dssth  of  Nadermsan  in  1836,  proftssor 
of  the  harp  at  the  Conservatoire.  In  the  same 
year  lie  migrated  to  the  Op^ira^mi^ue,  but 
resigned  his  poet  in  1840,  in  lh?oar  of  his  son, 
the  best  of  his  pupils.  Pramier  composed  and 
published  about  a  hundred  fantasias,  rondesur, 
and  airs  with  variations  for  the  harp — all  well 
written  but  now  antiquated.  He  reoeived  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  rind  v/as  vice  ptp^ii 
dent  of  the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens 
Ibr  sswnteen  years  oonsseativalj.  He  died 
from  the  rapture  of  an  aneurism  at  ft  committee 
weeting  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  21,  1868. 
He  had  retired  on  his  pension  the  year  before, 
and  been  succeeded  by  Labarre,  at  whose 
death  (April  1870)  the  profsisocship  devolved 
upon 

Anob  Oowkab  Pamutft,  bom  in  Fnis,  Jan. 

5,  1 820,  and  Taureat  in  1888.  Like  his  fiithtr 
he  wrote  well  for  the  instrument,  and  was  n 


I  skilled  petfewnsr  and  n  wmstcisn  of  tMtsL.  Hs 

I  died  in  Paris,  April  3,  1884.  o.  a 

FSALM.  (i,)  For  the  musical  recitmtion  of 
the  prose  translation  of  the  Psalms  see  articles 
AimraoN,  Obboorian  Toras,  iKTLmos, 
Psalmody,  Rtspon'sorial  Psalmody, 

(iL)  For  the  mnsieal  settings  of  metrieal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  see  Htvn,  and  PaAUU. 

(iiL)  The  elabonts  settings  of  entire  pnlasy 
whether  for  chorus  alone,  for  solo  voicf»s.  or  for 
Qomlnnations  of  voices  and  instruxuaata,  are 
msntionod  under  the  namss  of  their  oompoosn, 

'  PSALMODY.  There  arc  three  difTertnt 
types  of  Psalmody  which  have  beeu  in  mm^  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  are  Intiadly  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  two  most  important 
olasse*!,  the  Antiphonal  and  Responsmia! 
Psalmody,  will  be  found  under  Antiphok  and 
BasfomoBiAi.  Pmlmobt.  Tho  third,  whieh  is 
cjilled  Direct  Psalmody  (PsaJmodw  in  directum, 
or  Faaitnus  d%Ttetantm\  has  never  had  the  same 
vogue,  and  now  only  survives  in  a  few  positions. 
Tlw  flmdamental  distinetion  between  the  three 
is  as  follows  : — Rfsponsorial  Psalmody  is  the 
alternation  between  the  soloist  and  choir,  Anti- 
phoosl  Pnlmody  the  attemation  of  two  ohoiis^ 
while  the  Direct  Psalmody  has  no  altematioQ 
at  all,  but  simply  goes  straight  forward.  The 
last  appears  in  simple  shape  in  the  i^uedictine 
servioes,  where  still  a  psalm  is  sung  in  directum, 
that  is,  in  Tinbroken  chnms.  The  method  of 
singing  is  of  the  simplest  sort,  being  mere  redta* 
tioB  wiUinsl^tinflBzimi,  than: — 
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*- 

muiu 

IXkMlfWii 

The  same  type  of  Psalmody  is  found  in 
more  elaborate  shape  in  the  Tract  sung  in  the 
mass  (see  that  heading),  for,  like  the  antiphond 
Res|>onsonal  Psalniody,  this  also  vniiso  in  dtpm 
of  ornateneas. 

The  tonss  employed  for  tiie  BmIom  in 
ooi^unotion  with  the  Antiphon  are  simplei 
They  are  found  in  the  Ambro<iiRn  Ti>tisic  in  a 
mon:  primitive  form  than  in  the  (Jregonaa,  with 
a  less  definits  tonality,  and  tiiat  ntoeaes  of 
mrthfciiral  arrangement  which  is  chararterist:c 
of  the  Ambrosian  music  The  Gregorian  tooes 
ham  all  boon  ndneod  to  order.  A  tone  eoiT«> 
spends  with  each  of  the  eight  modes  ;  and  its 
renting  note  is  the  dominant  of  the  mode. 
Each  tone  consists  of  two  members  corresponding 
to  the  two  halvea  of  the  psafan  tsisb.  Acenid- 
ing  to  the  law  already  explained  in  the  article 
Inflbxion  it  has  an  intonation  leading  up  to 
the  reciting  note,  and  a  cadence  calM  tbe 
mediation  at  the  end  of  the  tint  half,  the 
noiting  note  is  than  NHOMd  in  the  sBoond  half 
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and  leads  to  a  final  oadenoe  called  the  ending. 

Thia  is  the  fixed  shaj^e  of  all  Gregorian  tones  ; 
ou\y  io  the  case  of  tlte  irregular  or  'peregrine ' 
too*  it  it  nUnqnidiad  and  the  iwitBtioii  telcw 

place  at  a  different  jiirrh  in  tho  second  half 
from  that  used  in  the  first  half.  According  to 
tb«  strict  OregorlMi  STstem  the  mediation  of 
the  first  half  of  the  tone  is  also  fixed.  It  is 
only  in  debafwl  plain-sonp  that  the  clear  dia- 
tiuction  between  the  tones  has  baen  obliterated 
bytbaintnidiMtloBorfiuiejrinwlifttioiM.  Variety 
is  secured  by  the  final  crulum  es,  technically 
called  the  endings  These  vary  in  number 
•eoording  to  tlM  different  tones.  They  never 
have  been  anifonil.  The  earliest  documents 
f»how  a  certain  amount  of  variety  of  we,  and 
tlm  vaiiety  survives.  The  larger  number  of 
medisml  endinge,  lMm«iv«r,  wen  in  vaivmal 

use  in  the  Middlo  Agr.q,  nnd  thm  WM  BMffih 
more  agreement  than  variety. 

A  more  eUborate  form  of  tone  waa  adopted 
fbr  the  gospel-canticles,  the  intonation  and 
mediation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  t?ven  the 
reciting  note,  were  decorated,  while  the  ending 
remained  the  eene  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  ordinary 
psn!n^  Tl>e  forms  of  tone  in  use  of  the  anti- 
phons  at  maas,  namely  the  introit  and  com- 
iniuiion,  were  of  a  still  more  decorated  character. 
Saeb  toiM|  tiienfore,  ezieti  in  dwse  forme,  ae  a 
psalm  tone,  as  a  gosjwl  cnnticlp  tone,  and  as  an 
introit  tone.  The  Sarum  form  of  the  Gregorian 
tonee  it  here  enlgoined.  It  ie  as  good  a  repra- 
a<?ntative  as  any  ot  the  bsst medisTal  tmUtions 
on  the  salgeot. 
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The  Ooapel-cantide  tone. 
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The  Qua  pel-canticle  tone. 
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The  Gospel-canticle  tone  is  the  same  as  the 
First  Mode. 

Tlifl  Introlt-tone  and  ending. 
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Introit-tone  and  endingi. 
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Pialm-tone  and  endings. 
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Second.  .  Third. 
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The  Gospel-canticle  tone  ia  like  the  Stcood 
Mode,  a  fifth  higher. 

The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 
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The  Irrboular  or  Pkrrorivb  Ton. 
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In  cxlta  lancl  da  Kfrpto :    domna  Jacob  da  popoko  barbtf* 

These  psalra-tones  provide  great  varirtT  of 
rhythm.  The  mediations  are  in  some  catei 
formed  from  a  single  accent  (Modes  11, 
VIII),  in  others  from  a  double  accent  (III  swi 
VII),  while  in  Modes  I  and  VI  the  iiifl«i«> 
is  on  the  penultimate  independently  of  accent. 
Still  greater  differences  prevail  in  the  endinp, 
ranging  from  the  single-note  inflexion  of  1>  o 
to  the  five-note  inflexion  of  III  6.  They  thus 
avoid  rhythmically  all  the  measured  monotony 
of  the  Anglican  chant  as  well  as  the  wearisoiw 
recurrence  of  all  closes  in  harmony. 

Responsorial  Psalmody  in  its  simplest  fonn 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Psalms  are  no  longer 
sung  anywhere  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
simple  inflected  monotone  of  a  soloist  with  * 
brief  interpolation  on  the  part  of  the  congregi- 
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tinn  ;  nor  do€8  anything  survive  to  show  exactly 
what  musical  form  this  primitive  i'salmody 
liad.    It  it  pfolMbfo  that  it  wm  not  tmUlkB  the 

Litany.  Responsorial  Psalmody  survives  in  its 
elaborated  fomi  iii  the  Gradual  at  Mass  and  at 
tiie  Oflioe  in  the  shape  of  a  Respond  alternating 


with  one  or  more  vprsea.  Tliere  is  no  fixed 
tone  for  uae  with  the  Verses  in  the  caae  of  the 
Oradnal,  htit  there  b  s  fixed  mptneorial  tone 

in  each  mode  for  use  with  the  Versee  of  the 

responds  of  th^  Offu-e.    These  eight  respooiOlial 

verse-tones  are  iierc  jp.\cu  in  outline 
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Eighth. 
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^ley  irlll  be  eeen  to  oonilet  of  tiie  asmo  elements 

as  were  noted  before  in  the  Antiphonal  psalm- 
tone  ;  em  h  n{  them  is  donWe  in  character,  has 
an  lutonatiun  leading  to  the  recitation,  &ae}i  in 
turn  is  closed  by  a  mediation  ;  then  in  the 
second  half  the  recitation  is  resumed  (with  or 
without  a  second  intonation  to  lead  into  it), 
and  the  whole  ie  dosed  by  a  final  cadence. 
Bere  it  is  the  final  cadences  that  are  the  most 
fixed  parta  of  the  tone.  They  are  j^jntcsyllabic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  last  five  principal  syllables  of 

oadh  half  of  the  vme  an  eat  to  tlie  five  gnmpe 


of  the  eadcnoe.    If  there  were  eman  light 

syllables  too  unimportant  to  be  counted  they 
were  neglected  in  the  reckoning  and  a  sniaU 
note  (represented  here  with  a  white  centre)  wae 
inserted  to  accommodate  them  somewhere  in 
the  body  of  the  cadence.  If  the  psnlm  vr>r<;r  ig 
long  the  recitation  itself  may  be  a  good  deal 
deooisted.  If  it  ii  short  -tlie  reciting  note  may 
altogether  disappear.  Similarly  the  intonation 
is  expanded  or  contracted  as  occasion  may 
demand.  The  Gloria  pairi  represents  a  con- 
tiaoted  foim     the  fealm'Teree,  but  ildo  by 
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Bide  with  it  indications  are  given  to  show  the 
employment  of  the  same  melody  to  a  longer 
text  w.  H.  r. 

PSALTER,  THE  English  Metrical,  or  para- 
phrastic rhyming  translation  of  the  Psalms  and 
Evangelical  Hymns,  intended  to  be  sung,  dates 
from  the  third  year  of  King  Bdward  the  Sixth, 
the  year  1549  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  usually  given  of  the  subject,  the 
prmotioe  of  singing  compodtioiH  of  tUa  iiAtnn 
in  England  is  far  older,  having  existed  among 
the  sympathisers  with  the  new  doctrines,  long 
before  the  Reformation  ;  it  may  even  have  had 
its  beginnings  among  the  fbllowers  of  Wycliffe 
or  Walter  Lollard,  With  regard  to  this  sup- 
position, one  thing  only  is  certain :  Stemhold's 
tnuialationa — tiie  nncleos  of  the  metrioal  pealttr 
which  has  come  down  to  us — were  not  by  any 
means  the  tirst.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder 
had  already  translated  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  and  the  Sul  of  Surrey  thrM  others ; 
while  about  the  same  time  Miles  Coverdale, 
an  eminent  divine — formerly,  like  Lather,  an 
AngmtiniAn  monk,  and  one  of  fho  eaillMt  oon*  I 
verts  to  the  reformed  doctrines, — brought  out 
thirtorn  nf  the  most  popular  Psalms,  translated 
into  ICugUsh  (two  of  them  twice)  in  metrical 
fomi,  apparently  from  tho  rhymed  Tersiona 
contained  in  the  current  German  hymn  books 
published  between  1624  and  1536.  But  the 
■oope  of  tho  worit  WM  not  oonlliMd  to  a  Urn  of 
the  Fmlmi  of  DftTid,  m  viU  bo  Moa  turn,  tho 
title  :  — 

Guo.stly  pmlmss  and  spiritual!  ootiRea  dnwenont  of 
thi'  holy  ,Scnptur«,  for  t)f  o'^torif  ami  cunMlacyon  of 
MCK.h  an  loiie  to  r«iovc«  in  Ood  sitd  lit!«  wortle  (Coloptaonl 
Imprynted  by  ineJolnnQQIIglk  Cm  prioiHglO  BSfsy. 
No  date  (?  168»X 

tho  pialmo  being  twai^*«iz  in  number.  There 
are,  among  other  hymns,  three  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  two  of  the  Ck)mmandmenta,  two  of  tho 
Creed,  two  of  the  Paternoster ;  hymns  of  the 
Nativity  and  tiio  BoMmootlon,  tho  Uagnificat 
and  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  rest  are  for  the  most 
part  sacred  songs  of  the  chorale  type ;  but  there 
it  one  olBce  hymn — CftrtMt  qui  lux  e» — with 
its  proper  tune.  Of  the  tniMl,  which  accompany 
the  words  throughout, — no  psalm  or  hymn  being 
withoat  a  tune, — it  may  be  said  generally  that 
tiiey  were  probably  taken  as  thej  were  Ibnnd  in 

the  Geisllii-hf  Liedfr  rcfcrrcil  to  above,  attached 
to  the  hymns  or  psalms  selected  for  translation. 
Many  have  already  been  identified,  and,  judging 
from  the  entire  similarity  of  style  whidi  is  seen 
thronj^hotit  the  collection,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  rest  will  eventually  reveal  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  SUBO  sooroe.  Th^are,  of  eonrse, 
strictly  modal.  All  the  modes  except  the  fifth 
and  sixth  arc  represented,  both  in  their  original 
and  transposed  positions.  The  first,  fourth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  taoh  rniitribute  five 
tnnes  ;  the  rest  one  or  two  each.  Tlie  molodies 
are  often  exceedingly  fine  and  striking,  but  1 
fmn  tiM  aatiuo  of  thomotrm  employed,  mtiM  1 


very  different  from  thoee  adopted  for  similar 
purposes  in  this  oountiy,  few  of  them  could  be 
thought  to  have  onoiohsd  any  inflttsnos  ttpoa 
the  English  ideal  of  metrical  music.  The  only 
copy  of  Coverdale's  work  known  to  exist,  is 
in  the  Libranr  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Its 
rarity,  and  uso  the  fact  that  its  methods  were 
not  to  any  apparent  extent  adopted  in  England, 
may  be  in  paxt  due  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
snppremion  in  16S9,  the  year,  indosd,  ofita  sro- 
posed  publication,  by  order  of  King  Henry  Vlu. 
In  1549,  the  year  in  which  Stemhold's  first 
small  work  was  published,  without  tunes,  there 
appeared  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Paltv 
complete,  together  with  the  Evangelical  Hymns, 
and  music  set  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  title 
Is  as  IbOoers:— 

The  Psalter  of  David  neweljr  translated  into  Knglymh 
metre  in  auch  sort  that  it  majre  the  more  decently,  and 
wyth  more  deljrte  of  the  nynde,  be  read  and  aonge  of 
al  men.  Wlierunto  In  added  a  note  of  four  part«K.> 
with  other  thynges,  as  shall  appflara  in  th«  Fptstle  to 
the  Readar.  Translated  and  Imprinted  by  Bobst 
Crowley  In  the  jere  of  oar  Lorde  MDXLIX  the  XX 
daye  of  Bspiaabsr.  Andaie  to  be  sold  inJBliy  wise 
in  HoIbQinM.  (tan  pttvUsi^  ed  IflBpttaHDaoBi  e^ 
lum.a 

In  the  '  Epistle  to  the  Beadar '  the  nuisac  is 
described  thus : — 

A  note  of  song  of  ilil  parts,  which  sgreth  with  the 
meter  of  this  P»lter  la  such  sort,  (bat  ttssrvetlifbraa 
the  Paalroes  thereof,  eoBtsgralage  so  neav  aotse  la  eae 
Mrt  as  be  sgrUables  la  one  Batar.ae  apyeawth  ly  the 
ajttieltatlsprlBtsdwIlhtlMaaw. 

This  book  is  extremelj  lalanstiig,  not  only 

in  itself,  but  because  it  points  to  previous  works 
of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  In  his 
prefikoe  the  author  says : — 'I  haro  made  open 

and  playne  that  which  in  other  translations  is 
obscure  and  harde,'  a  remark  which  must  surely 
apply  to  something  more  than  the  meagre  ooo- 
tribntions  of  Surrey  and  Wyat ;  and  indeed  ihm 
expression  of  the  title,  '  the  Psalter  of  David, 
newly  translated,'  seema  dearly  to  aoggest  tho 
exisliiiios  of  at  IsiiBt  OM  oliier  eoupleto  TsrsioB. 
The  metre  is  the  common  measure,  printed  not, 
as  now,  in  four  lines  of  eight  and  six  alternately, 
but  in  two  lines  of  fourteen,  making  a  long 
rhyming  conplet*  Tho  vsiM,  oompwed  with 
other  work  of  the  .samo  kind,  is  of  averape 
merit :  the  author  was  not,  like  Surrey  or 
Wyat,  a  poet,  but  a  scholar  turned  puritan 
preacher  and  printer,  \vho  pretended  to  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  as  faithful  as  possible, 
considering  the  necessities  of  rhyme.  But  the 
mostiatswstingthiagiaftoboAisfltomiriiv* 
wjiieh  here  follows : — 

I  ■  Kols'  or  •■•fei  at  MSti*  «sa,  m  nte  asS  bMSk  the  wi 

d<a(Tlt>tieii  of  nwto  Ml  «•  vetOa  A%  ttls  SsSi  It  »m  pt^^ttr 

nid  f uh IodmI .  *\ne«  It  Mldom  omr*  *r><n  In  1S44.  Otntmer.  ia 
hln  Irtlrr  to  Henrj  Vlll..  mptctlnij  hU  Llljiiiv,  ip-^ka  of  \hm 
whole  of  the  miulc  aoaatliiMa  M  '  tha  not«,'  iLa<i  »t>tawt',n,m  m  '  th» 
■ong.' 

*  A  copr  of  Ulia  book  la  ta  Um  Uhnij  of  Bna—aai  CoUaa. 
Oxford.  Thaaka  ar«  (loa  tothaOsBsss '■'SsnliBleBtosai^Ba 
It.  [ Another  copy— d>e>iwiMy  sal  wp  tt  la  Mr.  CisMIS 

llhr»rr.  Brltwell.  Buck*.] 

'  Thii  th"  u»i^  wkj  of  printing  tlw  MWSM  MMHS*  to 
Cruwlejr'a  <ixj,  uad  for  maay  jmn  aflii  aailli 
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I II  th«  rovnwit  of  wyckad  turn,  nor  stod*  in  ixiuiars  w^jra. 


Iti  iBtafwt  ft  of  wvvral  kinds.    In  tbe  lint 

place itifl  the  earliest  music  toan  English  mptrical 
version  u  jfet  discovered.  The  insertiou  of 
the  W  nlao  uouyorti  it  into  s  double  ebant, 
a  musical  form  Utlmto  •npix>sed  unknown 
till  a  hundred  years  later,  and  thus  shows 
by  what  a  simple  transition  the  patutage  from 
chanting  the  proee  psalter  to  singing  the  metrical 
one  might  Ix*  accomplished.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  argue  from  this  single  specimen  that  it  was 
•o  aoeompljahed,  or  that  we  see  here  the  Epical 
early  Englishmetricalpaalm-taBe;  bntoaitidsly 
the  discovery  of  this  little  composition,  so  ob- 
viously intermediate  in  character,  very  much 
diminiahea  the  ptoheUlity  that  the  ohonle  fom, 
which  scK)n  afterwards  prevnUed*  was  known 
in  £ngland  at  this  time. 

We  now  enter  npon  the  history  of  what  after- 
Wnrds  became  the  authorised  version.  In  the 
year  154^  or  1549 — it  is  uncertain  whioli,  but 
possibly  early  in  1549 — appeared  a  small  volume 
with  the  IbUowiBg  title 

C«Ttayn'>  rHalnif*  (  hoit-n  out  of  the  Pfitlt^r  of  David 
an>1  dr.i'wpn  into  BtiglUhe  Metn  \rj  Thomas  Stemtaold, 
r.romeof  y  K/inssMSlsstlssllObSfc  LoodOB,  MveidM 

Whitchurche. 

This  volume,  which  is  without  date,  contains 
nineteen  peabnsonly.iadoaUeeoinmenmeeanre, 

or  four  lines  of  fourteen,  by  Sternhold  alone, 
without  music  Steruhold  died  in  1549,  and  on 
Dec.  14  of  that  year  another  edition  was  pub> 
liahed,  with •  mw  title:— 

All  iuch  ji^Inie*  of  David  an  Thorn  a*  St^-nuh'iM  l«t^ 
grojrae  of  >  •  KiiiMa  Matesti^a  BoliM  didde  in  hi«  lyfettui* 

<i n w  into  English  astn^  Vewly  impeiiitsd  Bdwanl 

Whitchurche. 

Besides  the  original  nineteen,  this  edition  contains 
eighteen  by  Sternhold  ;  and,  printed  as  a  second 
part,  a  supplement  of  seven  by  J.  Hopkins  with- 
out mosic.  This  is  the  Tolumewhioh  in  previous 
aoeoonli  of  the  tntffeei*  his  heea  nnially 
dseeribedasfhe  inteditioii;  aodnoBMBtioBis 

A*  thia  •lullnc.  havaw.  la  only  a  modalatlan  whldl 
Knrn  (/rirrrt-Ud  In  Um  Koibmi  Mrrie*  bj  til*  (tlbMqtttBl 
tb«  miutc  >«>lrmsa  profarir  ta  tiw  Moda  ol  tk« 

>  In  thi-  ortftnal  th« IMllaS 
tor  Mdi  (TlUbl*. 

'  rauMtlal^.^  _  ^ 
*artM  Wll  lit  lift  MilfrtlSto 

VOL.  Ill 


inidtefHOTklu'ttQppliiMDt  llheeilsobeen 

usual  to  deecribe  the  contents  as  '  fifty>one 
psalms'  ;  the  actual  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
iurty-four.  Lowndes  mentions  a  second  edition 
of  this  work  in  the  following  year : — '  by  the 
widowe  of.Tli'iii  Harrington,  London,  ISSO,' 

In  this  year  also  William  Uuunis,ageutlenian 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  published  •  siiuin  leleetioii 
of  metrical  psalms,  in  the  slyk  of  Stanihold, 
with  the  following  title  : — 

Certayne  P.talm.i  choMii  out  of  tli«'  PsalLTof  David, 
and  drawenfurtli  intoEnitliah  Met  r  \-\  Wiljiirn  HunnlSy 

London,  by  the  wydow  of  John  Herforrif,  Vo'A\. 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  There  is  no  ararfe.  In  1S68  ap- 
peared a  third  edition  of  the  volume  dated  1549, 
agaiu  published  by  Whitchurche.  This  edition 
contains  a  further  supplement  of  seven  psalms  by 
Whittiugham,  thus  raising  the  number  to  fifty* 
oie.  There  ia -Still  no  music.  Lowndes  mentiuns 
another  edition  of  the  same  year,  '  by  Thorn. 
Kyngston  nnd  Henry  Sutton,  London.' 

To  this  year  also  belongs  a  small  volume  con* 
taining  nineteen  pealms  in  the  common  measure, 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great  in* 
terest,sinc>' it  (  r)iitainsmnaioin  four  parts.  The 
title  is  as  follows  :  — 

Certayne  Paaltnea  lelact  out  of  the  Pialter  of  David, 
and  draweo  into  Englyaba  Metre,  with  notea  to  every 
Pulni«  in  IliJ  parts  to  H/oge,  by  F.  8.  Iinprtnt«d  at 
London  by  WyUfaai  ItaNa,  at  the  ayine  of  the  Bsdie 
Uogge,  l&&t.3 

In  the  dsdioation,  to  lord  BiMsell,  the  anther 
givsihis  ftdl name,  Francys  Seagar.  The  mnsio 

is  so  arranged  that  all  the  four  voices  may  sing 
at  once  from  the  same  book :  the  parts  are 
separate,  eadi  with  its  own  copy  of  words ;  the 
two  higher  voices  u|>on  the  lel't-hand  J>age,  the 
two  lower  upon  the  right ;  all,  of  course,  turn* 
ing  the  leaf  together.  Though  the  mnato  con* 
tinnee  throughout  the  book,  tbe  actual  number 
of  compositions  is  found  to  be  only  two,  one  being 
repeated  twelve  times,  the  other  seven.  The 
fint  is  hers  givm 

n.  TkaaapoeBd.« 

Bla*    ■  .  Md    b*      tb«  Lord 
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It  will  be  perceivad  tiiat  we  have  not  yet 
quite  arrived  at  a  tune.  The  part  next  above 
the  baas,  iti  desceudiag  by  one  degree  u|K>n  tlie 
final,  performs  the  offioe  of  a  eantiu  firmiu,  but 
exhibits  no  otlier  charactfristic  of  a  tune  that 
oould  be  sung  alone.  The  compoaition  is  in  Tact 
ft  Uttle  motet,  AiU  of  pdntt  of  Imitation,  but 
capable  of  repetition.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  those  who 
are  ac<|iuiiuted  with  Dr.  Tye's  muaio  to  his 
metrical  Acta  of  the  Aposilea  (atao  pnblished 
in  this  year)  or  with  the  four- part  song  'In  going 
to  ray  naked  bed  ' — a  native  style,  founded  upon 
•  the  secular  part-songs  of  Fayrfax,  Cornysshe, 
Kewat-k,  and  Banister,  which  had  been  growing 
up  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  see 
it  here,  however,  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  its 
development  into  a  flowtof  ,  oomeeatiye  common 

measure  ttnio  is  only  to  be  fouinl  in  Tye's  work.* 
It  is  true  that  Tye,  in  the  last  line  of  his  compo* 
sitions  generally,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
somewhat  injured  the  rhythmical  continuity  by 
intro(incinga  {xiint  of  imitation  ;  but  that  was  so 
obviously  a  concession  to  scholarship,  and  could 
With  so  little  diflknlty  have  been  altered,  that 
vi'  may  certainly  ascribe  to  hiti\  the  invention 
of  an  English  form  of  psalm  tune,  in  four  parts, 
suitable  for  popular  use,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  tunes  in  chorale  form  to  which  it  was 
com|>i'llf'.l  to  give  way.  The  influence  of  (leneva 
was  at  this  time  exceedingly  powerful  in  England, 
and  the  tendency,  slight  as  it  is,  to  florid  descant 
in  ^e'a  work,  must  have  been  to  the  reformers 
extremely  objeotionable  ;  for  just  as  unisonous 
psalm-singingwasto  the  i^apistthe  sign  of  heresy, 
•0  not  leas  to  the  reformer  was  florid  descant  the 
sign  of  j>opery.  To  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing 
that  no  more  tunes  were  writt^ui  in  this  style. 

The  pnblieationa  of  this  year  probably  took 
place,  before  July,  wh&ll  was  the  month  of  the 
king's  death  ;  and  nothing  further  wan  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  reactionary  reign  of  his 
ancoessor.  l^ut  in  1 .556  an  edition  of  Stenihold 
was  pnhlished  in  'Jeneva,  for  theu.se  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  had  taken  refuge  there,  which  is 
>  oiMaCDrt^taMvUlbtfoaSliiltearttotoiraMsaflaanMi 


extremely  importaiit  in  Hie  history  of  tlw  aob- 

ject,  since  it  contains  the  first  instalment  of  those 
famous  'Church  tunes,'  some  at  least  of  which 
liave  been  sung^  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  oux 
English  ehurehea,  from  that  day  to  tl^  Tka 
book  appeared  with  a  new  title  : — 

One  and  Oftte  PmOaM  of  David  in  Bai^ish  SMlnh 
wbersor  87  were  made  by  Ttoomas  SterneholdB  and  tfes. 
neat  Yfj  others.  Conftrrad  with  the  hsbvswe^  sad  la 
oerteyn  places  oorreeted,  as  thp  test  snd  sSBS  «f  tht 

Prophete  required.3 

The  date  is  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  which  contains  the  Geneva  catechism, 
form  of  prayer,  and  confession,  and  is  printed 
'by  John  Crespin, Geneva,  1556.'  No  a<ldition, 
it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made  to  the  number 
of  tnmslatlons ;  it  only  remaina,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  tunes.  In  one  respcMCt  this  edition 
dillers  from  all  others.  Here  a  new  tune  is 
given  for  every  Psalm  ;  in  subsequent  editions 
the  tonea  are  repeated,  sometimes  more  tiioa 
once.  The}'  are  jirinte<l  without  harmony,  in 
the  tenor  or  alto  clef,  at  the  head  of  the  Psalm ; 
the  first  vm»  aooompanying  tha  notaa.  The 
question  has  often  been  discussed,  what  the 
Church  tunes  are  ;  what  their  origin,  and  who 
their  author.  Burney  says  they  are  '  luoetly 
German';  tmt  that  ia  impossible,  since  tiie 
translations  in  the  edition  of  Sternhold  which 
the  emigrants  took  with  them  to  Geneva  were 
all,  except  one  or  two,  in  doaUo  eommea 
measure  ;  and  there  are  no  foreign  tunes  of 
this  date  which  will  fit  that  peculiarly  English 
metre.  The  true  answer  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  Bavensoroft's  daasified  index  of  the 
tunes  in  his  Psalter,  jiuMi.shed  in  1621  ;  where, 
under  the  heading  ot  '  English  tunes  imitating 
the  High  Dutch,  Italian,  French  and  Nether> 
landish  tunes,'  will  be  found  almost  all  the 
original  '  Church  tunes '  which  remained  in  use 
in  his  day.  Accordingto  thisexoellent authority, 
therefore,-  the  'Cbnrah  tnaea,'  aa  a  whole,  are 
English  compositions.  Ftirthermore.  consider- 
ing that  they  ap})ear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
volume,  published  at  Geneva,  three  year-  after 
the  emigration,  it  becomes  exceedingly  |>r<>h«hte 
that  they  are  imitations  of  those  whiih  th* 
emigrante  found  in  use  at  Geneva  among  the 
French  Protestants ;  which  were  chiefly,  if  net 
entirely,  the  tunes  composed  by  Bourgeois  for 
the  Psalter  of  Marot  and  B«^za.  [S^'eBorRr.EO!*  ] 
Some  of  the  French  tunes  evidently  at  ouo« 
became  great  favourites  with  the  English  Fto- 
tpstants.  Already  in  this  volume  wp  find  two 
moHt  interesting  attempts  to  adapt  the  famous 
French  tune  now  known  as  the  Old  Hnndredtt 
to  the  double  common  measure.  One  is  8*t  to 
the  .'itd  Psalm,  the  other  to  the  G'^th.  In  >«-".h 
the  hrst  line  is  note  for  note  the  same  a.«>  in  th* 
French  tnne:  tiie  difl'erenoe  begins  with  the 
di (Terence  of  metre  in  the  second  line.  We  find 
further  that  as  the  translation  of  the  i'^ter 

*  A  dalMttT*  eo^  of  thU  b«ok  U  In  Otc  BudlcUa  Utavt » 
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Whittinj^ham,  residents  in  Geneva,  rendered 
aome  of  tho  lAtor  jNaima  into  ftpocial  metres, 
and  re  - translated  others — among  them  the 
100th,  in  onler  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of 
the  most  adnured  French  tunes  intact :  these 
will  be  mentioned  .in  detail,  so  lar  as  they  have 
bsMi  as  yst  idaiitiflad,  lattr  on.  The  qnestion 
of  authorship  is  of  secondary  interest.  There 
were  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  many  English 
mnsicians  capable  of  composing  them,  among 
the  organists  or  singing  men  in  the  Cathedrals 
and  (  liajM'ls  Royal,  who  are  known  to  have 
entered  almost  as  warmly  as  the  clergy  into 
tho  rsligioas  discnssions  of  tite  time,  and  of 
whom  many  took  refuge  at  Geneva  along  with 
the  clergy.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of 
Mary,  in  1558,  [in  which  year  a  second  edition 
appeared,  the  recently  recovered  unique  copy 
of  which  is  described  in  the  Times,  Sept.  19, 
1902j  this  work  found  its  way  to  England. 
The  tnnM  at  ohm  beoame  popular,  and  a  strong 
and  gpnwal  demand  was  made  for  liberty  to 
sing  them  in  theohurches.  In  the  following  year 
permission  was  given,  in  the  49  th  section  of 
the  ii\jiiiietiooa  tor  the  guidance  of  the  clergy, 
wheM,  after  commanding  that  the  former  order  of 
aerTice(£Al ward's)  be  preserved,  Elizabeth  adds  :— 

And  yet  neverth«leM,  for  th«  comrorting  of  luch  as 
delight  ill  ninaic,  it  may  be  p«>nnitt«d,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning  or  in  the  fnd  of  Common  Pray«»r,  eilh«r  at  moming 
or  evening,  there  may  !»•  simg  an  hymn,  or  mucIi  like 
song,  to  the  praise  of  Aliui^rlity  (!'m1,  in  tJie  bfnl  mclfxiy 
•nd  iii'i.sii-  timt  may  b-'  c< ni vfiiK'nt ly  df'N  i.scl ,  having 
ect  tliat  the  seulence  uf  the  liyniu  may  uudeniluod 


Thia  perminion  and  the  iinTn«>diate  advantage 
that  was  taken  of  it,  no  doubt  did  much  to 
inenaae  the  (popular  taste  for  paalm-singing, 
and  to  hasten  ttie  co!ii|>Ietion  of  the  Psalter. 
For  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1560,  a  new 
edition  apj^eared,  in  which  the  number  of  Tsalms 
is  raised  to  64,  with  the  following  title 

Ps;ilme^  of  David  in  En^lisht'  Mftre,  hy  Tliomas 
SternfhoMf  and  othf-rs  :  confi-rrfd  with  thf  Ktirue.  ami 
in  cert«  ui»'  phic's  ruriT<'t«l,  as  the  *en»«  of  tii'*  I'luj.h^to 
requir*-*!  ;  and  the  Not**  joynfHl  withall.  Vrry  mt  U-  to 
be  usfd  of  all  Korts  of  jieojilH  privately  for  their  k:o<nv 
•olac*'  A  comfort,  laying  aparte  all  un>:o«lly  8oiigp<<  k 
ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vie, 
andcomtptingorjrooth.  ffewly  set  foartb  ana  allowed, 
aeoording  to  the  Qtmies  Matastics  lalqnetioas.  IMW. 

The  only  known  perfect  copy  of  this  edition  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Aiitiiniarics, 
where  it  is  bound  up  together  with  a  Bible  of 
1658.  It  bears  t)ay*s  name  as  printer  and 
the  date.  It  contains,  moron ver.  an  Introdvc- 
turn  to  Uarn  to  sing,  a  feature  hitherto  unknown 
in  Stemhold,  but  not  nnfrequently  occurring 
afterwards.*  Although  no  mention  ia  made 
of  them  in  th<^  titlr.  this  work  includes  metri- 
cal versions  of  tlirLc  uf  the  Evangelical  Hymns, 
the  ten  CSommandments^  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed.   The  prsetios  of  repeating  tl|a 


>  A  Mf|r,  wlttimit  nsmf  of  pixw  nr  printer, 
rD<1.  ia  HI  the  Ilhmrr  of  rhriit  Chtm  h.  Oxfgird. 
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tnnes  begins  hflfs,-  for  thoi^  llie  nnmber  of 

psalms  has  been  increased,  the  number  of 
tunes  has  diminished.  There  are  only  forty- 
four,  af  whidi  twanlgr-tliree  have  been  taken 
on-; from  liia  pwvions  edition;  the  rest  are 
new.  Among  the  new  tunes  will  l>e  found 
five  adopted  from  the  French  Fsaltcr,  in  the 
manner  dasoribed  sliova.  Tbey  are  as  UlS\am ; 
The  tunes  to  the  French  121st,  124th,  and 
130th,  have  been  set  to  the  same  psalms  in 
the  English  version  ;  the  French  107tli  has 
been  compressed  to  suit  the  English  ISOth  ;  and 
the  French  r24th,  though  set  to  the  same  psalm 
in  the  English  version,  has  been  expanded  by 
the  insertion  of  a  seotioa  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  original — the  French  psalm  liaving 
four  lines  of  eleven  to  the  stania,  the  English 
five.  The  tune  for  the  metrical  oommandinents 
is  the  same  in  both  versions. 

By  the  following  year  twenty -three  more 
trauslatiuas  were  ready ;  and  another  edition 
waa  bronght  oat,  again  at  G«neva:*~ 

Fours  acore  and  sr-vi-n  Pialmes  of  David  in  En^li.fh 
Mitre,  by  Thomas  Sterneholde  and  others  :  conferred 
with  the  Hebn-wf,  and  in  cfrt^inc  places  conccted,  as 
the  Ncniie  of  Uie  Prof^het  reouiretta.  Whereunto  are 
added  the  Songe  of  Simeon,  the  tbtn  eOBSOMadnsate 
anil  the  Lord's  Prayer.  1561. 

From  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers,'  ete.,  bound  up 
witii  it,  we  gather  that  it  was  'printed  at  Geneva 
by  2SaciiarieDurand.*  The  number  of  tunes  had 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  which  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  advanced 
for  many  years  afterwards.  Tiie  enct  number 
is  sixty-three  ;  of  which  twenty-two  had  ap- 
peared in  both  previous  editions,  fourteen  in  the 
edition  of  1560  only,  and  two  in  the  edition  of 
1666  only.  The  rest  were  new.  Among  the 
new  tunes  will  again  be  found  several  French 
im)>ortation8.  The  tunes  fur  the  English  50th 
and  104th  are  tile  French  tunes  for  the  same 
psalms.   The  100th  is  the  French  184th, 
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French  8rd,  the  125th  the  French  2l8t,  the 
128th  the  French  90th.  The  145th  and  148th 
are  also  called  '  French '  bj  Ravenscroft.  ^  Thus 
liur  th«n  it  no  iiga  of  aay  otiMr  direct  infloHMM. 
The  imported  tunes,  so  far  as  can  he  diecorered, 
mn  «U  French ;  and  the  reet  are  English  imita- 
tiooa  in  fha  nme  stylo. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  year  IMS,  which 
aaw  the  completion  of  Sternhold'a  Tersion,  it  is 
uecewary  that  some  account  should  be  given  of 
anothtr  FlMlter,  tHdmtty  intended  for  Hw 

public,  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  some 
little  time,  and  aotuallj  printed  in  1667  or 
1M8  MMOtding  to  Jobn  oayv'a  UetoM  granttd 

bj  the  Stationers'  Company,  but  which  was 
never  issued  —  the  Psalter  of  Aiobbitbop 
Parker.    The  title  ia  as  follows  : — 

^  The  whole  Pi«»ll«r  tranalat<!d  Into  Engliah  ixiPtre, 
which  coiiUiyiieth  an  hundrf^th  and  flftv  psalnies.  Ini- 
print4><l  at  I^mdon  Ity  John  Day**,  dweUlng  over  Alden- 

faUs  b'ineath  S.  Martyii >.  Cum  giattt  Sfe  pdvOsglO 
legiee  tnaiesUtiH,  per  decenniuni. 

The  privilsge  suffioientlj  proves  the  intention 
to  publish.  It  leenn  nt  first  sight  ourioos, 
that  while  it  has  been  neoeesary  to  speak  of  the 
copies  of  published  works  hitherto  referred  to  as 
unique,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  this,  which 
ma  no?«r  given  to  we  pnbUa;,  tint  at  leaat  sight 
examples  arc  in  existence.  The  reason,  however, 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  few 
copies  struck  off  as  specimens  were  distributed 
to  aalaot  parsons,  and  so,  finding  their  way  at 
once  into  careful  hands,  were  the  better  pre- 
sarved.  The  existing  copies,  so  far  as  they 
liaira  bean  aompand,  cenaapond  axaotlj ;  Mid 
show  that  the  work  was  conij>lete,  lacking 
nothing  except  the  date,  for  which  a  blank 
space  was  le^  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page. 
Tht  verse  of  tbia  translation,  which  ia  in  various 
metres,  is  in  every  way  far  superior  to  that  of 
Sternhold's ;  but  though  the  author  has  evi- 
dently ahnad  at  the  aimplicity  and  diraetneas 
of  his  original,  he  is  frequently  obscure.  The 
suppression  of  the  work,  however,  was  probably 
not  due  to  any  considerations  of  this  kind,  but 
aithar  ta  the  eaormana  popularity  of  Stemhold's 
version,  which  was  everv  day  becoming  more 
manifest,  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed, 
to  a  dtange  in  the  anther's  opinion  aa  to  the 
daairability  of  psalm-singing.  In  any  aaaa,  it 
19  much  to  be  regretted,  since  it  involrwi  the 
suppression  of  nine  tunes  s[>ecially  composed 

natewMt  a  aUfht  altantloa. 

JM^iasMta  tiMftaKh 


by  Tallia.  in  a  style  paonUar  to 

if  the  work  had  been  published,  would  at  all 
events  have  onoe  mora  established  the  standard 
ot  au  English  tune  in  four  parts,  broad,  aiutpl*. 
and  affective,  and  suitable  for  oongiagatieaal 
use  ;  and,  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
finer  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  tiaa  bea 
dona  afaioa.  Whauar  it  iranld  havn  piavaiiai 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  have  asm 
how,  in  the  case  of  Tye,  the  influenco  of  Geneva 
triumphed  over  the  beauty  of  his  mu»ic  ;  and 
that  influence  had  baaoma  atrongar  in  As 
interval.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to 
florid  deecant,  so  hatefiil  to  the  refomers,  was 
abaantvfWmi  tlia  walk  of  Tdlk.  Tbo  composi- 
tions in  this  bock  an  printed,  in  the  manner 
then  customary,  in  separate  part**,  all  four 
being  visible  at  once.  They  are  in  nearly  pkm 
oonntarpoint ;  tika  Ibal  aloaa  ia  aomaCiinsa 

sliglitly  elaborated,  but  generally  the  effect — 
which  is  one  of  great  ochnass^  aolemn  or  aweet 
aaeordi^gtatlMnataraof  tba  partienlaraaak 
is  obtained  by  very  simple  means.  Eight  ol 
the  tunes  are  in  the  first  eight  modea,  and  are 
intended  fdr  the  psalms ;  the  ninth,  in  Mode 
XIII,  ia  aapplaniantary,  and  ia  aat  to  n  tranaia- 
tion  of  *  Veni  Creator.'  Two  of  them  have  been 
revived,  and  are  now  well  known.  One  appears 
in  our  hymnala  aa  *  TUlia,'  and  ia  tha  au]^ils- 
mentary  tune  in  Mode  XIII ;  the  odiar, 
gencmlly  set  to  Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn, 
and  known  as  'Canon,'  is  the  tune  in  Mode 
YIII.  With  fagpid  to  fka  latter,  it  ahonld  ba 
mentioned  that  in  the  original  it  is  twi.?e  as 
long  as  in  the  modem  form,  every  sectiou  being 
repeated  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  With 
this  exception  tha  melodies  appear  as  thayven 
written  ;  but,  ss  regards  the  three  other  parts, 
only  such  fragments  have  been  retained  aa  hare 
happened  to  anit  tha  taata  or  convonianea  of 
compilers.  In  the  original,  too,  the  tenor  leads 
in  the  canon  ;  this  is  reversed  in  the  modem 
arrangement  The  tune  in  Mode  I,  given  as 
Ko.  78  in  The  Etujluh  Hymmal  (190«X  tma* 
posed  a  third  higher,  is  in  a  more  jN>vere  and 
solemn  strain  than  the  two  just  mentioned. 
Tha  tnatmant  of  tha  aizth — natnral  in  the 
flnit  half  of  the  tune,  and  flat  in  the  lattV 
half — is  in  the  finest  manner  of  Dorian  har- 
mony. The  instruction  with  r^ard  to  the 
tunes  ia  aa  foUowa : — 

Th''  t<>nor  of  th^'sf  ^lartps  be  for  th«  pfloplw  when  th-j 
will  syng  alone,  the  other  ptirts,  i>ut  for  gnsater  qaBer», 
or  siMli  as  Will  syag  er  pisr  f ' 


Tlip  method  of  fitting  the  psalms  to  approprl 
ate  tunes  is  very  simple.  At  the  head  of  each 
psalm  standa  an  accent — gnve,  acute,  or  cireun* 
flex — indioalinf  its  nature  as  sad,  joyftd.  or 
indifferent,  according  to  the  author's  notion: 
the  tunes  bear  corresponding  accents.  The 
work  ia  divided  Into  thiaa  parte,  aaahoonlrining 
fifty  p«alms  ;  and  since  it  is  only  in  the  third 
^>art  that  these  aooanis  appear  (Uigothar  with 
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»  rather  ingeaioat  •yatem  of  red  And  black 
bndMil^  •llOwil^(  th«  rbyning  lUioiiue  of  th» 

verse),  we  niav  pprhfi^?  conclude  that  the  work 
was  not  all  priuted  at  oaue,  and  that  it  waa  only 
towards  the  end — powibly  allir  fh*  pMnnlga- 
tkm  of  Elizabeth's  injunoHaiM  that'  iL.  was 
thought  desirable  to  have  tunes  composed. 
■  The  tint  complete  edition  of  the  Steruhoid 
■ad  HopUaa  vmioii,  wmtnitiing  ^  whoto 
Pulms,  the  Evaugriical  Hymus,  and  the 
Spiritoal  Songs,  wm  published  in  1662.  The 
second  edition  foUowM  in  1663  and  the  third 
in  1664  (the  unique  copy  is  in  the  John  Ryland 
library  at  Manchester) ;  the  title  is  as  follows : — 

'The  wbole  booke  of  Fuiitu  collected  Into  Bnglysh 
Meter,  by  T.  Stembold,  L  Hopkins,  and  others,  coo- 
ferred  wtUi  tlw  Bbme,  with  apt  notes  to  singe  them 
withal.  lUlbfully  peniaed  and  slowed  according  to 
thmdersppolatsilJii  weQaseae's  BMUestie'sIafwieaoiMu 
.  .  .  ImpHiftBd  at  Leadeii  hf  Ma  Dsf  dualUng  over 
Aldersffito.  .  .  .  1502. 

•  The  numWr  of  txmes  in  this  edition  is  sixty- 
five  ;  of  which  1 4  had  appeared  in  all  Uie 
pmiow  editioni^  seven  in  vbe  (Bdidona  of  1660 

and  1561  only,  anrj  seven  in  the  edition  of 
1661  only»  and  four  in  the  edition  of  1660 
only.  The  rait  ware  naiw.  Nothing  more  had 
bean  taken  from  the  French  Ptalter  ;  but  two 
tunes  wliirh  Ravenacroft  calls  'High  Dutch' 
were  adopted.  One  of  them,  set  to  Wisdome's 
prayer  *Fk«Bem  w,  Lord,  hf  thy  dear  word,' 
was  identified  by  Burney  with  the  »o-calle<l 
Luther  Chorale  set  to  similar  words.  It  will 
bare  been  ohMvrad  that  a  oonsidoinhle  re- 
amngenient  of  tha  tunea  had  hitlierto  taken 
place  in  evpry  new  edition  ;  the  tunea  which 
were  taken  on  from  previous  editions  generally 
laroaiaad  attadiad  totheaamopialaiaaa  bafora> 

but  the  number  of  new  tunes,  &a  well  as  of 
those  omitted,  was  always  large.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  compilers  rested  content ;  and  heuce- 
forwnrd,  notwithstanding  that  a  new  edition 
was  pnlilished  ahnost  yearlv,  tlir  rhn'!'_'p'<  wrre 
ao  gradual  that  it  wiU  ouly  be  necessary  to  lake 
noteoftheraatfntenrala.  Tho  tunea  ar»  printed 
without  bars,  and  in  notes  of  unequal  length. 
Semibreves  and  minims  are  both  used,  but  in 
what  seems  at  first  sight  so  unsystematic  a  way 
— ainoa  tiuj  do  not  correspond  with  tha  aoeents 
of  the  verse — that  few  of  the  tunes,  as  they 
stand,  could  be  divided  into  equal  sections  ; 
and  aono  eoold  not  be  mada  to  snbrnit  to  any 
time-signature  whatever.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  tlie  older  ecclr'siastical  melodies.  The 
idea  of  iaiitatioo,  however,  was  probably  far 
from  the  oompoaar's  mind,  and  tha  obtfaet  of  his 
irrrpularity  Was  no  doubt  vanrfr  r.f  effect  :  the 
destruction  of  the  monotonous  swing  of  the 
altemata  eight  and  nx  with  aooenta  constantly 
lacttrring  in  similar  poaitions.  To  the  eye  the 
tunes  a|ipcar  somewhat  confused  ;  but  upon 
tnal  it  will  be  found  that  the  long  and  sliort 
aotaa  hnva  bean  idUoaled  with  grant  oaia^  and, 
taking  a  wliola  tnna  tofaUiar,  with  n  fine  aaasa 


of  rhythmical  balance.  The  modes  in  which 
theae  oonpaaitiMia  ata  written  am  smIi  aa  «a 

should  expect  to  mcrt  with  in  works  of  a  popular, 
as  opposed  to  an  ecdeaiastical,  character.  Tte 
great  minority  of  the  tnnea  wiU  be  fonnd  to  bn 
in  the  modes  which  have  Hi  nee  become  onr 
major  and  minor  scales.  Tije  exact  nninbera 
are  aa  luilows : — twenty -eight  are  in  Modes 
XIII  and  XIY,  twenty-Cliree  in  Modee  IX 
and  X,  twelve  :n  Xfodes  I  and  11,  one  in 
Mode  VII,  and  one  in  Mode  VIII.  All  these 
modes,  except  the  last  two,  are  used  both  ia, 
their  original  and  transpoeed  poaitions. 

A  knowledge  of  musir  was  at  tins  time  so 
general,  that  the  number  oi  ^xsrsons  able  to  sing 
or  play  theea  tunea  at  aif^t  wee  probably  very 
C(  iiMilprable.  Neverthelefis,  as  in  the  edition 
of  1560,  so  also  in  1561,  1664,  and  again  in 
1677  and  1681,  there  was  published  An 
Introduction  to  Learn  to  Stmff^  consisting  of 
the  scale  and  a  few  elementary  rules,  for  the 
benetit  of  the  ignorant  The  edition  of  1607 
oontained  a  more  elaboimta  ayatem  ot  nlam, 
and  had  the  sol-fa  joined  to  every  note  of 
the  tunea  throughout  the  book  ;  but  this  was 
not  repeated,  nor  was  any  further  attempt 
made,  in  this  work,  to  teach  music. 

For  competent  nnisi'  inns,  a  fniir  part  setting 
of  the  church  tunea  was  al#o  provided  by  the 
mna  pablisher 

The  whole  pulmAs  in  four*  rmrteo,  whirli  niay  i  f  s  iti« 
to  si  musieall  in«tnimnit<?s,  wt  forth  for  liie  i-iiciejiKe  of 
vortiifi,  and  alioli.th) ng  uf  (jllier  vawip  and  tiitlyiig 
Imllarlf*.  Irnj>ritil»  d  si  Londmi  hy  Juhn  Day,  dwelling 
ovtfr  Alders^jule,  b*-n»»«th  Haj  ril  Martyns.  Cum  grstiS  ct 
privilcgio  U^K'i'*-  Mtti'-sUtiH,  p«r  ht'iitinninm.  1663.1 

Notwithstanding  this  title,  only  the  first 
Tone  of  eaob  PHlm  ia  given ;  enoaf^  to  aoeomr 

|>any  the  notes  once,  and  no  more  :  it  is  there- 
fore only  a  companion  to  Stemhold  ;  not,  like 
almoat  all  aubsequent  worka  of  the  kind,  a 
anbatitnte.  But  in  other  respacta  it  waa  deaigned 
oil  1  nnifh  hif^'PT  scale  than  anything  that 
appeared  aiterwards.  It  is  in  four  volumes, 
one  for  eaeh  voioew  Svery  eompoeition,  long  or 
short,  occupies  a  i>age  ;  and  at  the  lieail  of  each 
stands  one  of  the  fine  pictorial  initial  letters 
which  appear  in  all  Day's  best  books  about  thla 
time.  Rnt  it  is  as  regards  the  qnantity  of  the 
music  that  it  goes  farthest  beyond  all  otlier 
collections  of  the  same  kind.  The  composers 
offabaaqnentftelten thought  it  quite  anffident, 
as  a  rule,  to  furnish  each  of  the  sixty-five  church 
tunes  with  a  single  setting  ;  but  here,  not  only 
has  each  been  set,  but  irequeutly  two  and  »ome- 
timee  three  and  four  eemipoeers  have  contribnted 
settinps  of  the  same  tune  ;  and  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  they  have  increased  the  work  by  as 
many  as  thirty  tunes,  not  to  be  found  in  Stem- 
hold,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  original. 
The  total  result  of  their  labours  is  a  collection 
of  1 4 1  compoaitions,  of  which  four  are  by  N. 
floitthartoD,  eleven  by  R.  Brisile,  aerenteen  hf 
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J.  Hake,  twenty -ieren  by  T.  OMastra,  and 
•ighty-one  by  W.  Parsons.    It  it  HiMthy  of 

remark  thatwliile  all  the  contemporary  masicians 
of  the  lirst  rank  had  already  been  employed 
npoD  oontribntioiui  to  tbe  litugioal  snrrioo-^iiot 
only  by  way  of  MSS.,  but  also  in  tlie  printed 
work,  'Ccrtayne  notes,'  etc.,  issued  by  Day  in 
1560, — the  composers  to  whom  the  publisher 
had  recourse  fur  this  undertaking  are  all,  except 
one,  otherwise  unknown.'  Nor  is  their  ninRif, 
though  generally  respectable  and  sometimes 
•xcoUoiit,  of  a  Und  that  requires  any  dotaikd 
description:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inention  a  few 
of  ita  moot  noticeable  characteristics,  intcre.st- 
ing  ohiefly  from  the  in&ight  they  afford  into  the 
practice  of  the  average  piirikient  at  this  period. 
The  character  of  these  com}x)sitions  in  most 
cases  is  much  the  same  aa  that  of  the  simple 
■ettinga  of  tho  Franoh  Ptalter  by  Oondimol  uid 
Ohnde  le  Jeune  [concerning  those  composed  by 
Franc  for  tlie  Psalter  of  1565,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  94], 
the  |)art8  usually  moving  together,  and  the 
tenor  tak  i  ng  the  tune.  Tho  method  of  Causton , 
however,  dillcrs  iji  somp  respects  from  that  of 
his  associates :  he  is  evidently  a  follower  of  Tye ; 
showing  the  aamo  tandeney  towyuda  florid  ooiin> 
teriK>int,  and  often  indeed  using  the  same  figures. 
He  is,  liH  might  be  expected,  very  mucli  Tye's 
inferior  in  invention,  and  moreover  still  retains 
Bonie  of  the  objectionable  coUiaions,  inherited 
by  the  school  of  this  period  from  the  earlier 
descant,  which  Tye  had  refused  to  accept.^ 
Brimle  .offends  in  the  aame  way,  but  to  ^  tar 
greater  extent :  indeed,  unless  he  has  been 
cruelly  nierl  by  the  printer,  he  is  sometimes 
unintelligible.  In  one  of  hia  coni2)ositions,  for 
Instanoe,  haring  to  aooommodate  his  accom- 
,nyiii?  vnir(>M  to  a  difficult  close  in  the  melody, 
e  has  written  aa  follows :  * — 


The  dilFiculty  arising  from  the  progression  of 
the  molo<Jy  in  this  passage  was  one  that  often 
presented  itself  during  the  process  of  setting 
the  eariieet  venions  of  the  church  tunes.  It 
arose  whenever  the  melody,  in  oloatng,  pssied 


<  0ikiM«nn.«  OmMmamtt 

VMM  to  '  Ortajrud  notM.' 

•  Kiliwi  ^  ntlv  ••>in-rrt»  pnnlnK  i1l«rt>n1i<  Into  lilnconto  of  prron- 
jrioOatynp-  iiix  tU''  txvw  Doir  :  kixI  bia  ««r,  It  wemii,  coulit  t<>lfrmt« 
th*  prrpMTHi  ninth  at  tb«  dUtAnce  o(  a  •r<y>Di|,  whi^n  It  <>c>.-urre<l 
bvtwMii  lnn«r  purts. 

'  Thin  pw«ir«.  honrerer,  will  prraent  nothing  utraonllnarj-  to 
thoM  «fhrt  in»jr  hftptirii  tn  h.iT>- rT«niin<«l  Ihr  ■XAmplra.  tnkeii  frt»m 
Klahy.  PUott.  »n<l  othrr*.  In  Mi.rlry  t  Plainn  an>i  Kati*  /nlmhir- 
tinn  la  l*r  i(rtle<ill  Miitlrk.  Kmni  Ihi^^-  rimiiplrt  it  »pp«<«r"  that  tho 
\aw9  which  (tov»rn  thff  treat  mm  t  nf  tlli«C"nl«  wrr»nr>l  »t  all  Sfni-mlljr 
undcntuoU  by  Kni;liah  mnilrtiuu.  rvt-n  %»  latr  lu  thr  lir^lnnlng  o( 
Bmary  tha  Bifhth*  ralsn :  it  ta  quite  eTldvat  thitt  diaoorda  (not 
pMalnfi  wrr*  not  only  cnoiteiitljr  taken  anprepniwi,  but,  what  la 
•bore  atrtuiit*.  tlir  <ll«wnliint  not*  wm  nWilnt^ly  frr*  in  lt» 
profraaaloii.  It  mUht  rlthrr  rl>«  or  fall  at  plmaurr  ituilitht  pi**. 
Vf  alctp  or  hy  d^iee,  cithttr  U>  ronoord  or  illKcnrd  :  »r  It  might 
iMMla  to  bwom  tiM  praiMitioD  «f  •  WMlw  mlwl  dlaowit.  And 
fkto  wa*  tb«  pme»k»  of  matMuw  of  «lMai  llorUr  mj«  Utet '  thw 
vmaiUlfalinMitartlwtliM'   ..    ..  ' 


by  tiM  iatsrrsl'of  a  wMs  toMT'fimi  theavwiBth 
of  the  scale  to  the  final.  When  this  happMSd^ 
the  final  cadence  of  the  mode  was  of  coons 
impoasible,  and  aome  sort  of  expedient  becaas 
neoeaisry.  Sines,  however,  no  snhstitnts  Im- 
the  proper  close  could  be  really  satisfactory — 
because,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  might  be 
treated,  tile  tesnlt  must  necsHsrily  be  ambiga« 
ous — in  all  such  cases  the  melody  was  sooner 
or  later  altered.  As  these  expeilients  do  mt 
occur  iu  subsequent  Psalters,  two  or  other  speci- 
mens srs  hsn  given  of  a  men  latkmal  kind 
than  ths  ons  qootsd  ahem 

Mow  IZ. 


— 


i 


Modi  I.   Traosposed  (Final,  G). 


Both  Parsons  ^  and  Hake  appear  to  have  been 
exoellent  muaiciana.  The  e^e  of  tiis  fbimer  is 
somewhat  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh,  but 
always  stNUg  and  solid,  in  the  latter  we  find 
more  swsetnesg ;  and  it  Is  ehsrsctsristie  of  Inm 
that,  more  ireqnsntiy  than  the  others,  he  inake« 
tjse  of  the  soft  harmony  of  the  imperfect  tri»<i  in 
its  first  inversion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
of  ths  seventeen  tones  set  by  Um  in  tUi 
collection,  seven  were  church  tunes,  and  ten 
had  previously  appeared  in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Stsmhold,  and  had  aflei  wards  been  dropped. 
His  additions,  therefore,  were  none  of  them 
original.  One  other  point  remains  to  be 
noticed.     Modulation,  in  these  settings,  b 

*  In  bt«'i  imltar  th*  tvn*  of      1  hM  tlrwulr  bam  >lf  ta  la 

onlfT  ti>  nnk<-  » trnr  flnal  rl<»««  p(wadM«,  in  th«  m»nnrr  «h'<« 
Till"  tH'K-  rtintHiiiiii.  S<'-  2  il'wi  not  r>crur»s»in.  hrr 
•quAlly  aim|>l«  altanUon  brlofi  kboat  tb*  daalrad  rtsoit. 
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eztrenielj  lire  ;  snd  often,  when  it  would  seem 
— to  modem  ears  at  l«Mt — to  be  iireeiatibly 
suggested!  by  the  progression  of  the  melody,  the 
»p|iarent  ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been 
avoided  ia  Tory  earioos.  In  tho  ttino  giTen  to 
the  22nd  Psalm,  for  instance,  which  is  in 
Mode  XIII  (final,  C),  the  secoud  half  bo<,nna 
with  a  phrase  which  obviously  suggests  a  moUu- 
lation  to  tha  donuna&t:— < 


bat  which  haa  bean  treated  by  Fanona  ae 

follows : —  * 


The  itiiportaiice  of  this  Psalter,  at  once  the 
first  and  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind,  entitles  it 
to  a  complete  example  of  its  woricmanship.  The 
tune  chosen  is  that  to  the  137tli  Psalm,  an 
excellent  8{»eciiuen  of  the  English  imitations  of 
the  Freuch  melodies,  and  interesting  also  as 
being  one  of  the  two  tunes  which,  appearing 
amonp  the  firM  jtrinted — in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Steruhold, — are  in  use  at  this  day.  It  was 
eridently  a  fatoorita  Pknona,  who  has  aet 
it  three  tiroes  ;  twice  plnoiBg it  in  the  tenor,  and 
once  in  the  up})er  voioe.  ^Rie  latter  aettiag  ia 
the  one  here  given  : — • 

Moos  ZIT.  Ttansposed. 

Psalm  exxxvii.         W.  PAasom. 
u    «•  In     Ba  -  M  •  Ion. 


•  •fMii  AaA  la  i«< 


■<B-  <!>- 


1  JMklag  ia  »«n 
«Mlito 


tiM  pragma  gf  • 
tad  to 


llOKF.  XIII.  Triiis[N.<i.il. 

W.  CoBBOLD  ( Este  »  INalter,  1592). 

 J—J- 


.  ^^^^ 


T.  MoKLBT(BarlS]r1iFtalter). 


JOL. 


J 


Tttne._. 


*  It  moat  conf»»«ed  that  the  t'liir  i«  r-  l  nnitiful  wltjimt  lt« 
MtUng.    Panoni  )uu  not  only  avoldwi  every  kitiil  o(  mvrtiilntton. 

whtak  thm  mtt  ^imtim.  nA  which  he 
MRMlaAlVIMtto  M«M.  It 


bt-aiinoa  o(     El  •  on,     t)t*  tmn»  lor  c*ta(  hani  out : 


«p  •  «Bt    Vor  In  that  |Imm  ma 


(or  tbtir 

..     -  J 


fr 


I 


At  the  end  of  the  book  an  to  be  found  a  few 

miscellaneous  compositions,  some  in  metre  find 
some  in  prose,  probably  not  specially  intended 
for  thia  work,  Vnt  adopted  into  it  Some  of 
these  are  by  the  musicians  employed  upon  the 
Psalter  ;  but  there  are  also  two  by  Talliaf  and 
one  each  by  Shepherd  and  Kdwards. 

The  ample  supply  of  four-part  aettings  omi- 
taineil  in  Day's  great  collection  seems  to  have  so 
far  satiatied  the  public  craving,  that  during  the 
next  eizteen  yearn  no  other  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  attempted.  Nor  had  the  work 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  that  period  lK?cn 
comjwsed  with  any  kind  of  desire  to  rival  or 
succee<l  the  existing  one  ;  it  had,  in  fact,  never 
Keen  iiitciuled  Tor  the  public,  and  was  brought 
out  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge, of  ita  author.   Its  titie  was  as  follows : — 

Tlift  rnalmes  of  David  In  EnfjliKli  meter  with  not«'«  of 
foure  parteii  set  unto  them  by  Guilielnio  Duiiiun,  for 
•lohn  Hull,  to  tho  nxe  of  the  j^odly  Clirisiiana  for 
ivcn>atyng  themselves,  instedc  of  fond  and  anaeemljr 
UalU<le.H.  Anno  1670  at  tiOadoB  Printed  tqr  John  Day*. 
Cniu  ])rt%'ilegio. 

The  circumstances  of  this  publication,  as  tliey 
were  afterwards  related,  were  shortly  time.  It 
was  Damon  s  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  each  of 
his  visits  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Bull,  to  o<nQ- 
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poM,  «m1  Imm  baliiad  htm,  m  ibwapM totting 

of  some  one  of  the  church  tunes  ;  and  these, 
when  the  collection  was  complete,  BuU  gikw% 
to  the  printer,  without  asking  the  authw*!  oon* 
■ent.  The  preface,  by  one  Edward  Hake,  is 
a  kind  of  aiwjlogy,  partly  for  the  conduct  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  John  Bull,  *  citizen 
ud  gDldanitli'  of  London,*  oad  portly  §ar  the 
••tttngs  themselves,  of  which  he  says  th&t  they 
were  'bj  peeoe  meale  gotten  ond  gathered 
together  from  the  fertile  eoyle  of  hia  honest 
frend  Guilielmo  DoaioD  one  of  her  Maieeties 
Musitions,'  who  'never  meant  them  to  the  use 
of  any  learned  and  cunnyng  Muaition,  but  alto- 
geth«r  respected  tiio  pleoauyng  of  Us  privote 
frend.'  The  settings — one  only  to  each  tune — - 
are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  circumstances.  T^ey  are  in 
plain  counterpoint,  widi  tho  tune  in  the  tenor  ; 
evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  musician,  but 
without  special  merit.  The  book  contains  four- 
tsen  tones  not  to  be  found  in  Dsy,  and  among 
these  are  the  first  four  of  those  single  common 
measure  tunea  which  later  quite  took  the  place 
in  popular  fovoor  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  older 
double  kind.  Thoy  had  not  sa  yet  been  named, 
but  they  werp  afterwards  known  as  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Canterbury,  and  SouthwelL  Two  of 
tho  ohiirdi  tanaa  havo  bssn  droppsd ;  and  it 
ahonld  idM  bo  ramarkod  that  in  many  tunes  the 
value  of  the  notes  has  been  altered,  the  altera- 
tion being,  in  all  cases,  the  substitution  of  a 
minim  for  a  ssmibravo. 

Warton  mentions  a  small  publication,  'VII 
Steppes  to  beauen,  alias  the  v\j  [penitential] 
Pnlmes  redneed  into  motor  1^  WiUHunnys,' ' 
which  he  says  was  brought  out  by  Henry 
Denham  in  1581  ;  and  '  Seiien  sobs  of  a  sorrow- 
full  soule  for  sinue,'  published  in  1585,  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  work  with  a  new  title.  The  later 
edition  contains  seven  tunes  in  double  common 
nsamre,  in  tho  stylo  of  the  ohmoh  tones, 
oiceedingly  well  written,  and  quite  up  to  the 
average  merit  of  their  modeb.  Burney  and 
Lowndes  both  mention  a  collection  of  settings 
with  tho  foUwring  titlo 

Mnnick^  of  six  and  nv<^  juirt*  madt^  upon  thn  coiiuDon 
tUQM  uikhI  in  ain^ng  of  Uie  Paalmes  by  John  Conyn, 
Londoa  IV  Joha  WUft,  UM.I 

Another  work,  called  by  Canon  Havergal  the 
'  Psalter  of  Henrie  Denham,'  ^  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  1588. 

Damon  seems  to  have  been  oonsiderahly 
annoyed  to  find  that  compositions  which  he 
thou  ht  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bull,  had  been  by 
Mr.  Ball  thought  good  enough  for  tho  poblio; 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
his  reputation,  began,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
finish,  two  other  separate  and  complete  settings 
of  the  church  tunes,  in  motet  foshion  ;  tho  toniss 
in  ihe  first  being  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  second 
>  Hmm  wmAa  Vbm  vHtar  ha*  not  batt  aUa  to  aaal  with. 


after  his  death  by  a  friend,  one  Williani  Swayne, 
from  whose  mUu»  ws  isacn  the  particttlMS  of 
the  pobttonta  «f  im.  Tko  titlsi  m 
Callows:— 

1.  The  former  booke  of  the  Mosieke  of  V.  ^mtas 

Damon  lat«  one  of  h«r  n>aie«Uea  Mositiona  :  coplafsit 
all  the  tunaa  of  David'!*  Psalmea,  as  they  &r'-  or  '.  '  ar;> 
aoung  in  the  Church  :  moat  excellantly  by  hir:  V'  lt:  jx»*«1 
into  4  partH.  In  whirh  sett  tb?  Tenor ain^retb  th-  Chnnrk 
tune.  Published  fur  the  recreation  of  such  aa  delight  ia 
Musicke  :  by  W.  Swayne  Gent.  Mfltlri  b^T.BBas^  IftS 
SMigni  of  W.  Bvrd.  Ibn. 

2.  The  aecond  Booke  of  the  Muaicke  of  M.  WHIiaa 
Damon,  cont^^ining  all  the  tunea  of  David'a  Fmlxam. 
differing  from  the  former  in  re««peaa  fbol  tks  k|gkSBt 
part  alngeth  the  Church  tune,  etc. 

In  both  thele  works  the  compositions  are  in 
the  same  rather  ornate  style ;  p«lnta  of  imifntlwi 
are  fre<|uently  taken  uj^on  the  plain-song,  the 
parts  from  time  to  time  resting,  in  the  ttsoal 
mamior  of  tiw  molet.  Their  idiole  aim  is,  In 
fact,  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  other 
setting  of  the  church  tunes.  Twelve  of  the 
original  tunes  have  been  dropped,  and  one  ia 
single  ooamoa  meaaore  added^the  tone  •IIn>> 
wards  knownaa'VN'indsor or EtOO.  [SooWlXlMOn 
Tune,  and  vol.  L  p.  654.1 

Este,  the  pnbliihor  of  tMS  two  wotka,  mst 
hare  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  of  hia  own  famous  Psalter,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  it  was  brought  out, 
with  tho  foUowiag  title  t— 

The  whole  booke  of  psalmea :  with  th»»ir  wont*! 
Tunea,  aa  they  are  aon^;  in  Churches.  cnni!»p«»d  into 
fiiure  i>art»  :  AH  wliich  are  ao  [ilac-l  Ihul  f  >ure  may 
sing  ech  one  a  seuenil  part  in  this  b«>oke.  Wli»»rv'n  the 
Church  tunes  are  carefully  corrected,  and  tlfreunto 
added  uther  abort  tunea  uaually  song  in  London,  and 
other  places  of  thia  Realtne.  With  a  table  in  the  end  of 
the  booke  of  atich  tunes  aa  are  newly  added,  wttb  tha 
number  of  ech  Paalme  placed  to  th«  said  Tune.  Oob- 
piled  by  sondrr  artboni  who  bane  ao  labmirwl  herctai, 
that  the  vnskilfull  with  amall  practice  may  attaine  to 
aing  that  part,  which  ia  fltteat  fw  their  Toicv.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  llioinas  Eat,  the  aaaigoA  of  WlUlam  Brrd : 
dwelUagio  AUcnwite  stieete  at  the  oC  tks  ask 
BeceeeadamthscetobesOld.  iMt.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Bste'a  plaa  t» 

ignore  his  predecessor.  He  has  dropped  nias 
of  the  tunee  which  were  new  in  Daman's 
FmHsra,  and       five  wUdi  In  baa  taken  ea 

appear  in  his  'Note  of  tunes  newly  added  in 
this  booke.*  Four  of  these  five  were  thoae  after- 
wards known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canterbur, 
and  Windsor,  and  the  first  three  nraafc  alnady 
have  become  ^rcat  favouritea  with  the  public, 
since  Cambridge  lias  been  repeated  twenty -nias 
times,  Oxford  twenty-seren  times,  and  C^tv^ 
bury  thirty'three  times.  The  repetition,  there- 
fore, is  now  on  a  new  principle  :  the  older 
custom  was  to  repeat  almost  every  tune  onot 
or  twiee,  bnt  in  this  Peslter  the  tepetitiBn  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  tliese  three  tunes. 
Five  really  new  tunes,  all  in  single  common 
measure,  have  been  added.  To  three  of  these, 
aamsa,  tot  tiia  fint  time,  an  gifsn ;  ttey  aio 

I  A  teeoiid  *1tM—  mm  puMUhad  tn  19M.  and  a  tKirt  tii  l«Ot 
n«  work  waa  nsiMlSky  taa  HwM  aa««MHlaa  SMtaty  !•  .»M, 
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and  'Ch«Mhin.'  The  other  two,  though  not 
nmmed  m  yet*  ftfttniirdi  beouM  Iimidoa  and 
Winchester. 

Fw  tile  fonr-ptft  lettingB  bt«  wupmwl  ten 
wmpOMn,  '  being  such,'  he  saye  in  hil  {ve&oe, 
I  know  to  be  expert  in  the  Arte  am  mffi' 

carping  Mnaltfoiu, 
whoee  skill  hath  not  been  emplofld  to  the 
furtliering  of  this  work.'  Thii  ia  no  empty 
boaAt :  seventeen  of  the  settings  are  by  John 
Fanner ;  twelre  by  George  Kirbye ;  tm  bj 
Richard  Allison  ;  nine  by  Giles  Famaby  ;  seven 
by  Edward  BUnoka;  five  by  John  Doolaod; 
ftn  bj  WniiaiB  Oobbold ;  ftmr  by  Edmund 
Hoojjer  ;  two  by  Edward  Johnson,  and  one  by 
Michael  Cavendish.  It  will  l>e  observed  that 
though  moat  of  these  composers  are  eminent  aa 
madrigalist%  noM  of  fhon,  onopt  Hooper, 
and  jK>rhape  Johnson,  are  known  as  experts  in 
the  eocleuattioal  al^le :  a  certain  intereat  thero- 
fore  belongs  to  their  tottings  of  plain-song  ;  a 
kind  of  oompoaition  which  they  have  nowhere 
attempted  except  in  this  work.'  The  method 
of  treatment  is  very  varied  :  in  aome  caaea  the 
ooontwpoint  poHbetly  pbdn ;  in  otfaon  plain 
is  mixed  with  florid  ;  while  in  others  again  the 
florid  prevails  throughout.  In  the  plain  settings 
no  great  advance  upon  the  best  of  those  in  Day's 
Fkaltar  will  be  obsemd.  Inksd,  in  one  respect, 
— the  melodious  progression  of  the  voices, — 
advance  was  soaroely  possible  ;  since  equality 
of  interest  in  ths  parte  had  bsen,  from  thovoiy 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principle  of  com- 
position. \Miat  advance  there  ia  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  harmony.  The  ear  is 
gratlflod  nuMO  often  than  before  by  a  harmonio 
progression  appropriate  to  the  progression  of  the 
tone.  Modulation  in  the  closes,  therefore,  be- 
ooDMO  mors  frequent ;  and  in  aomo  oasss,  for 
special  reasons,  a  partial  modulation  is  even 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  section.  In  all 
styles,  a  close  containing  the  pre|>ared  fourth, 
either  struck  or  soapsndsd,  and  aooompanied  by 
the  fifth,  is  the  most  usual  termination  ;  btit 
the  penultimate  harmony  is  also  sometimes 
prsosdad  by  tho  aizth  and  fiftb  togstbsr  u]x>n 
the  fontb  of  the  scale.  The  plain  style 
haa  been  more  often,  and  more  successfully, 
treated  by  Blancks  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
He  contrifoa  always  to  unite  aolid  and  rsasoU' 
able  harmony  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
melody  in  the  parts ;  indeed,  the  melody  of  his 
upper  Toioa  ia  often  ao  good  tii»t  it  nu^t  be 
anng  as  a  tune  by  itself.  Bat  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  settings  in  this  work  are  in  the 
mixed  style,  in  which  the  hguration  introduced 
ooodste  chiefly  of  suspended  concords  (discords 
beinf^  still  reserved  for  thf  eloses),  passing  notca, 
And  short  points  of  imitation  between  two  of  ths 

'  TtrmtT  had 

In  one.  upoo  on*  ; 


parte  a*  tba  bagMng  of  tlio  aaalion;'  It  b' 

diflScuIt  to  say  who  is  most  excellent  in  this 
manner.  Farmer's  skill  in  contriving  the  short . 
points  of  imitation  is  remarkable,  but  one  must 
also  admire  tho  rifllmsoB  of  Hooper's  harmony, 
Allison's  smoothness,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
rssooroe  shown  by  Oobbold  and  iUrbys.  The 
last  two,  also,  ara  undoubtedly  ti!io  moat  oo^ 
ceasfdl  in  dealing  with  the  more  florid  style, 
which,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they 
have  attempted  more  often  than  any  of  their 
amoaiatiiMi  Thoy  hava  prodooad  asveml  aom>. 
positions  of  great  beauty,  in  which  moet  of  the 
devices  of  counterpoint  h*vs  been  introduosd, 
tlioagfa  witbont  oatantettat  or  npparait  afbrt 

Famaby  and  Johnson  mi*  l^sniqii  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  ainoo 
they  donot  appear  till  late,  Johnson's  hrst  aetting 
being fkoiiL  and Famabf^aFkOiiz.  Tkiynaad 
special .  btit  not  favourable,  mention  ;  because, 
although  their  oompositiona  are  thoroughly  able, 
and  oAhi  bsantlAil— Johnaon'a  oapaoially  ao— it 
is  they  who  make  it  impossible  to  point  te  Este'a 
Psalter  as  a  model  throughout  of  pure  writing. 
The  art  of  composing  for  concerted  voices  in  ths 
•triet  diatonio  stjla  had  reaehsd,  about  tho  y«a^ 
1580,  probably  the  highest  point  of  excellence  it 
was  capable  of.  Any  change  must  have  been  for 
the  worse,  and  it  is  in  Johnson  and  Famaby 
that  we  here  sea  the  ehange  beginning.' 

There  ia,  however,  one  Psalter  which  can  be 
said  to  show  the  pure  Klisabethan  counterpoint 
in  perfeetion  tiiran^out.  It  is  entirely  tho 
work  of  one  man,  Rirhard  Allison,  already 
mentioned  as  one  of  Este's  contributors,  who 
published  it  in  1699,  with  the  following  title : — 

naFaalniesor  David  in  Meter,  the  plaloe  soag  beeing 
ths  eoauiMa  tannslo  besiwgaaa  BMae  npontM  Latet 
OrphaiToo,  OlttSRM  er  Bess  Vwu,  ssfsially  or  alto> 
artMr,  tiis  staling  part  to  be  eftlisr  Teaor  or  TreUe  to 
tMiDstnuMnttseeoniing  to  tlieiiatorsortheTO]roe,eir 
far  fl»wrs  vofosa.  With  tenne  short  Tonnes  in  the  end, 
to  whlak  for  ttw  moat  part  all  the  Psalnes  may  be 
nsaally  song,  for  the  use  of  such  tm  are  of  mean  Kkill. 
Mid  whose  leyaure  l«ast  terveth  to  practi  ze.  By  Richard 
AlHsOB  Gent.  Practitioner  in  the  Art  of  Mimicke,  and 
are  to  be  aolde  at  hi*  hotue  in  the  Dulcea  place  neere 
AIdfl-Oat«  liondon,  prinicii  by  WUUaD  Bsrlsy,  tos 
ssigne  of  Thomaa  Morley.  \b99. 

The  style  of  treatment  employed  by  Allison 

*  Johnaon  (fm.  ext.)  hai  takra  tb«  Icmrtb  unpre|and  ia* chord 
nf  thr  and  tb*  Imtwrrn-t  UimA  with  the  ruot  In  Uie  bkM. 
Fariiahy  m  frei^wntly  »l«n<1<>ni  the  nld  practic*  of  titaking  all  the 
notoa  upon  oa*  ajlUbi*  oonluact,  UMt  on*  miMt  MippaM  ha  ■etaaUj 

■nfmattetatptasMliMi.  ShtMT  ^  

news  wiMa*.  alMi  have  a  kiad  «<  talH 


 ^cxrq  tiRB-     — *t>  rri 


.  IM  UowiUaaa,  waa  alao  MinvtlinM  tvm 
prndlth.  Ia  tiktae  Ui«  alsth  and  flfth  npoo  the  fonrUi  ot  tba 
aaUa.  hi*  aaaocUtaa  aecumpanlad  tham.  In  tba  modaiB  «w,  wWk  a 
UUt^  JohnaoD.^owaw,  r^<Ma  thlt,  and.  toUvMtif  Ml  ~ 
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la'  tiiSt  voile— in  wbidi  hi  hA  f^tftn  ^  tmM 

to  the  upper  voice  throughout— is  alniost  the 
same  as  the  mixed  style  adopted  by  hira  in 
Bite'a  Paalter.  Here,  after  an  intarral  of  seven 
yaan,  we  find  a  slightly  atrouger  tendency 
towaids  tlu'  more  llorid  manner,  but  his  devicea 
and  uMianieuts  are  still  always  in  perfectly  pure 
tMto.>  The  lute  put  mm  eridAiitly  only  in*, 
tended  for  nsc  when  tlic  tune  was  sung  by  a 
single  voice,  since  it  is  constructed  in  the 
manner  then  proper  to  lute  aocompaniments  to 
•ongi,  in  which  the  notes  taken  by  the  voice 
were  omitted.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his 
account  of  the  book,  makes  a  ciuioaa  mistake 
on  this  point  He  tnyi,  *  It  ia  ohoervnUe  that 
the  author  has  made  the  plain  song  or  Church 
tune  the  cantua  part,  w/iich  pari  being  intended 
Of  toell  far  Ou  lute  or  eitUm  a$  the  voice,  is 
given  alto  in  Oum  eharaden  eaUtd  the  tablature 
which  nrr  jxcuH'ir  to  thnsr  instnimnUs.'  That 
tlie  exact  opposite  is  the  case,^  will  be  seen  from 
the  tmnali^ioa  of  a  fragment  of  tho  lute  part, 
horo  givon 


The  next  Psalter  to  be  mentioned  ia  one  which 
•eeme  to  have  hitherto  eaeaped  notice.    It  waa 

issued  without  date  ;  but  since  we  find  that  it 
contaiuH  tunes  not  existing  in  the  third  edition 
of  Kite  (1604),  it  may  jKjrhaps  be  supposed  to  be 
Uiter  than  that  edition  ;  and  sinoe  we  know 
thiit  its  printer,  W.  Karley.  brought  out  nothing 
after  the  year  1614,  it  would  be  natural  to  as> 
snmo  that  it  waa  pabUahed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween thooe  two  di^aa.   Itatitialiaafidlowt : — 

The  whole  Booke  of  Paalmes.  With  thetr  woonted 
Tunes,  as  they  an  song  In  Ohorchea,  eomposed  into 
fonre  parts.  Oompiled  by  sandrle  Authors,  who  have 
so  laboured  herein,  that  the  nnsklinil  with  small  pnustiae 
may  attainn  to  sing  that  part,  which  ia  flttcftt  for  their 
rofce.  Pr  nlM  nt  Lon<loii  in  littlp  8.  HHlena  by  W. 
H.irify,  the  asuij^'iK'  of  T.  Morlpy,  ami  are  to  be  sold  at 
hia  shop  in  Ornli  )us  stn-et.    Cum  privilegio. 

From  this  title,  and  from  the  fact  that  Morley 
waa  the  successor  tq'Byr  l,  whose  assignee  Este 
waa,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  work 

>  It  vu  hj  a  chance  mora  anfortunat*  even  than  wual  that  Dr. 
Burti«7  MlecUil  thl>  Pult«r,— on  th«  whole  the  bait  that  erarap- 
p— reil. — aa  a  vU-tlia  to  hi*  etmiire  prvjurtlec  uaioat  our  natlre 
maaic  HI*  (llirbtlnf  venllrt  i>  thAt  'thx  t>nok  hai  no  merit,  bat 
whtt  waa  rerjr  common  at  the  time  it  waa  peintcd':  which  ia 
certainly  tni* ;  b«k  Alllaan.  a  niuatcian  at  ttia  SnS  Baalb  la  MS. 
'  "rincotcoaMniiOBttUliruundthatnHr' 
1 1»  In  vtff  MniMoo  ia  hia  lUr. 

'  a«  iMH  «vieMMr  taM  Miawi  hr 


wto  a  forth*  edltloD  oT 

from  its  contents,  it  would  seem  to  put  forwari 
some  pretenoe  to  be  so.    But  it  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  originaL  Este's 
Psalter  was  a  Wautiful  b«xik,  iti  octavo  ain, 
printed  in  small  but  perfectly  clear  type  ;  the 
voice  parts  separate,  but  all  visible  at  onoe, 
and  all  tomii^  the  leaf  together.  Barley's 
Psalter  is  reduced  to  duodecimo  size,  l>econiing 
in  consequence   inconveniently  thick  ;   it  is 
badly  printed  ;  and  the  parts,  though  sepeiFate, 
do  not  always  turn  the  leaf  together.  Wona 
than  this,  in  almost  all  the  settings,  (htr  ttm 
upper  wicc  parti  arc  omiUedt  and  the  remftiiiing 
parte— the  tnne  and  thA  haaa—being  separate 
are  rendered  useless  even  to  the  organbt,  tie 
only  person  who  could  have  turned  two  {arts 
to  any  sort  of  account.    The  work,  therefore, 
is  so  unsatisfaotoiy  as  to  be  aoaioely  worthy  of 
notice,  iVul  it  not  contain  ten  new  and  admirable 
settings,  of  which  four  are  by  ilorley  hinoeel^ 
five  by  John  BeosMt,  and  one  by  Fanaby. 
Theae  not  only  save  the  book,  but  render  it 
valuable;  for  in  Rtvenscroft's  Psalter,  published 
a  few  years  later,  only  five  of  them — two  by 
Morley  and  three  by  Bonnet — aorriTe.  Thia 
work,  therefore,  contains  six  compasitions  by 
eminent  musicians  which  are  not  to  be  found 
ehMwhen.    They  are  of  oooraa  printed  entira^ 
as  are  also  the  settings  of  the  two  established 
and  often -rej^eated  favourites  above  n  ferrtd  to. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  tunes,  and  a  few  othen>, 
which,  however,  t^mgh  tliey  have  eaeaped 
mutilation,  have  not  Mcape<l  altorati'-ii.  con- 
siderable changes  being  sometimee  made  in  tha 
parta.    In  aome  of  tlie  mtttilated  eettin'f^  abo^ 
the  baas  part  has  been  altered,  and  in  some  a 
new  bass  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  one, 
while  the  editor  has  allowed  the  name  of  the 
original  oompooer  to  atand  abovo  tbo  toaa. 
Examples  of  extreme  carelessness  in  editing 
might  also  be  given,  were  it  worth  while  to  da 
so.   On  iiw  whole,  thobook  ia  aomawhat  of  a 
puzzle.    There  would  be  noOdng  aarpriaing  in 
its  peculiarities  had  it  been  some  unauthnrised 
or  piratical  editiou  of  Este ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  the  printer  waa  working  nnder 
the  royal  patent  prantod  to  Morley,  and  that 
Morley  himself,  and  another  musician  almost 
aa  distinguished,  enntrifaated  to  it  some  of  ^ 
best  aattings  of  chuidi  tnnes  ever  composed,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  account  for  its  badnejsa.* 
Besides  the  new  settings  of  old  tunes,  it 

*  Om  •xfUuiatlo*  «mHj  e»«  ha  nnaatod  at  pnamA. 

may  nerer  have  been  lnt«nil(><1  t.i  mnk  with  fonr-part  pxalti^  at 
all.  Thi"  tole  right  to  pi;nt  Mrtutiul  t  •  \«T»inn.  with  thr  rhurrk 
tunea,  had  lu*t  paaied  Into  the  haotla  of  the  htattoou^  {.VaipauiT  : 
and  it  la  poaalble  that  thli  book  may  bare  been  pot  torward,  s-  4  u 
a  foorth  Mitlon  of  But*,  btrt  to  twpaUtion  with  th«  company  ttM 
promntara  hopinf,  hy  the  retention  of  the  complete  aeitioc*  of  a 
famnrlie  tunaa,  ami  the  aaeleaa  baaa  part  of  the  reat.  tn  m«to  « 
t«chnlni]  illfferrnci!.  which  would  <'ii«M'-  thrm  to  avoid  Inlrir 
lui'iit  of  Ihf  St*11iiner*'  patent.  Tl  ■  n'-*  <i-itinct  of  llnclaT 
BennetUiayhATc  bwra  ad4ad  aaan attractive  fpAtunr.  It.  bowc 
Um  aanoanoement  la  thatlUaaf  tka  third  edltlun  of  Kfrta  CI*  . 

for  the  eomputo  H  atattomera.  ahoald  m««a  that  tka 


aaaaaiir  Hal  at^nk*)  a  permanent  riiiht  tr>  that  wurk.  1 
MMMatli'ii  v<i>uj<J  iieein  no  lunircr  tn  to-  (lrf»n>ihl«.  oo  aajTf 
nrlhar  raaearch  may  makt  Um  mattar  ao(«  dear. 
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eontaiu  OM  imr'time  set  by  Bluioka»  after- 
iMids  aSkA  by  BsTenaeroft  •  Dntsli  Idoft. 

Rarenscroft's  Psalter,  which  coiiioa  uext  in 
order,  was  publuhed  in  with  Um  foUowing 
title  :— 

Th*-wfaol«  Book*  ortatnM  «nii  Um  Htmum  Bvan- 
f«UeaUsodllua«i£piritiMll.  CowpB—d  lato  fcor  jaru 
Dj  aondry  authoni,  to  neb  Mrarall  Uuum,  as  hava  men, 
•ad  are  gvnenlly  Hong  In  England,  8cc>tland,  WalM, 
Oannany,  luly,  Kimnee,  and  the  Netberlanda :  never  as 
JM  before  ill  one  volume  imbUshad.  .  .  Newly  corrected 
•ad  enlarged  by  Thomai  Baveoacroft  fiacbelar  of 
Miuicke.  PilBtad  al  LoDdoa,  Ibr  tba  OonpfeDj  of  Sta- 
tioners.! 

Thia  Pnlttr  oostaina  a  laigar  number  of 

oompositiona  than  any  otbw  except  that  of 
Day  ;  but  the  numljer  in  excess  of  the  Church 
tunes  iH  not  made  up,  as  in  Day,  by  alternative 
settings,  bat  by  the  iddikloa  of  forty  new  tunes, 
almost  all  of  which  are  single  comnion  nieusnre 
tunes  of  the  later  kind,  with  names.  They 
mftpear  fn  tin  index  under  the  heading — '  such 
tunea  of  the  Psalmes  usually  sung  in  Cathedrall 
Churches,  Collegiat  Chajtel.s,  kc.,'  and  are 
divided  broadly  into  three  classes,  one  of  which 
contains  thoae  named  after  the  Bngliah  Oathe- 
drals  and  Univrrsities,  while  the  other  two  are 
called  respectively  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  the 
tones  named  aooordingly.  The  whole  subject  of 
th<>.se  nanM0»  and  how  they  are  to  be  understood, 
has  hccti  gone  into  at  some  len<,'tli  by  Canon 
Uavergal  in  the  preface  to  his  quasi-reprint  of 
thia  ftftlter ;  and  hw  oonelnaion  is  probably 
the  ri<jht  one,  namely,  that  the  tunes  were  in 
most  cases  designated  according  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  were  found  in  use,  but  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  local  origin.  We 
have  already  referred  to  Ravenscroft's  description 
of  the  old  double  comnion  measure  tunes,  and 
need  add  nothing  here  with  respect  to  them. 
Under  the  heading  '  forraigne  tunes  usually 
sung  in  Oreat  Brittaine  '  will  be  found,  for  the 
French,  only  the  few  tunes  taken  from  the 
Geneva  Pulter,  enumerated  above ;  with  regard 
to  other  souroes,  the  magnitiet'iit  jiroinise  of  the 
title-page  is  reduced  to  three  German  tunes, 
two  Duteh,  and  oat  Italian. 

Of  the  100  aettingB  in  this  work,  88  had 
api>eared  in  previous  ones.  All  the  musicians 
engaged  upon  Este's  Psalter  are  represented 
bore ;  81  of  their  compositions  have  been  taken 
on,  and  Douland  .uid  TIooj)er  have  ench  con- 
tributed a  new  one  ;  Douland's  is  the  setting 
of  Um  100th  Psalm  here  given.  Also,  one  of 
Parsons*  settings  has  been  taken  from  Day's 
Psalter,  thon<;h  not  without  alteration.  The 
four  settings  by  Morley  and  liennet,  from 
Barley's  Psalter,  have  already  been  mentioned, 
And  in  addition  tliere  is  a  new  one  by  Morley, 
a  setting  of  the  1st  Psalm.  Tallis's  tune  in 
Mode  VIII  is  also  given  here  from  Parker's 
P  PMlter  (to  a  morning  hymn),  in  tiie  shortened 

t  A  Moond  aditloQ  wm  pablUhad  Ib  ISH.   It  ma  aliP  Mr«r»l 
Hm  nvrtstad.  «Hh«r  mlintr  w  la  ysrt,  eulav  Iks  nth 
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'  Fremeh  tuiUt  from  Jiaveusehiflt  * Hookt  <^ 
PMhnu,'  1821. 


form,  but  with  the  tenor  still  leading  the 
canon. 

Eight  new  composers  appear,  whose  names 
and  contributions  are  as  follows: — R.  Palmer, 
1  ;  J.  MiHon,  8  ;  W.  Harrison,  1  ;  J.  Tomkins, 

1  ;  T.  Tomkins,  2  ;  W.  Cranfield  or  Cranfonl, 

2  ;  J  .  Ward,  1  ;  S.  Stubbs,  2  ;  Ravenscroft 
himself,  48.  In  the  work  of  all  these  con4>08cr8 
is  to  be  seen  the  same  imparity  of  tasto  which 
Was  visible  in  the  settings  made  for  Este  by 
Famaby  and  Johnson.  The  two  cadences 
given  above  In  a  note,  'as  examples  of  a  kind  of 
aberration,  are  here  found  to  have  become  part 
of  till"  common  stock  o(  music  ;  and  an  inferior 
treatuifut  of  conjunct  passages  in  short  notes, 
in  which  the  alternate  orotehet  is  dotted,  finds, 
among  other  disimprovements,  great  favour 
with  the  editor.  Kavenscroft  and  Milton 
appear  to  be  by  fkr  the  beat  of  the  new  oontri- 
butors.  The  variety  shown  by  the  former  in 
his  methods  of  treatment  is  remarkable  :  he 
seems  to  have  formed  himself  upon  Este's 
Psalter,  to  have  attempted  all  ita  styles  in  turn, 
and  to  have  measured  himself  with  almost 
every  oom^HMer.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  firm  grasp  of  the  older 
style,  and  that  he  was  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
any  rnuKician  of  his  day  towards  the  modern 
tonality  and  the  modern  priority  of  harmonic 
eonsideratidna  in  part-writing.  Milton's  two 
scttinijs  arc  fine,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
use  of  the  degraded  cadence,  and  on  the  whule 
worthy  of  the  oldar  sctiool,  to  which  indeed  he 
properiy  belonged.    The  nstk  if  -we  ezoept 
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Ward,  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  were 
inferior  men,  working  with  an  inferior  method. 

Two  yoara  later  appeared  the  work  of  George 
Wither  :— 

The  HjrmnM  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  Divided  into 
two  ParU.  The  first  I'trt  roniprehends  the  Cannnicall 
Hj^mnM,  and  nnch  {«rceli  of  Holy  8crjpture  as  uiay 

groperly  bn  sung :  with  some  other  ancient  Songs  and 
reedii.  The  second  I>art  consists  of  Hpirltuall  ^k>nKS, 
appropriated  to  the  severall  Timeii  and  Occasions,  ob- 
servable in  the  Church  of  England.  Translated  and 
cnmpone'l  by  O.  W.  Ixindon,  printed  by  the  assignee  of 
George  Wither,  leSS.   Cum  privilegio  liegls  RegalL 

This  work  was  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  James  the  First,  and  so  far  found  farour  that 
the  author  obtained  a  privilege  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  recommendation  in  the  patent  that  the 
book  should  be  '  inserted  in  convenient  manner 
and  due  place  in  every  English  Psalm  book  in 
metre.'  The  king's  benevolence,  however,  was 
of  no  effect ;  the  Company  of  Stationers,  con- 
sidering their  own  privilege  invaded,  declared 
against  the  author,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  short  of  a  flat  refusal,  avoided  the  sale 
of  the  book.  U'-re  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parker's  Psalter,  the  virtual  suppression  of  the 
work  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  set  of  noble  tunes 
by  a  great  master.  Sixteen  com|)osition8  by 
Orlando  Gibbons  had  been  made  for  it,  and 
were  printed  with  it.  They  are  in  two-part 
oounter|>oint,  nearly  plain,  for  treble  and  bass  ; 
the  treble  being  the  tune,  and  the  bass,  though 
not  fiKiirfil,  probably  intended  for  the  organ. 
In  st}-le  they  resemble  rather  the  tunes  of 
Tallis  than  the  imitations  of  the  Geneva  tunea 
to  which  English  congregations  had  been  ac- 
customed,  it  being  {xMsible  to  accent  them  in 
the  same  way  as  the  w^ords  they  were  to  accom- 
{>any  ;  synoofiation,  however,  sometimes  occurs, 
but  rarely,  and  more  rarely  still  in  the  bass. 
The  harmony  often  reveals  very  clearly  the 
transitional  condition  of  music  at  this  period. 
For  instance,  in  Modes  XIII  and  XIV  a  sectional 
termination  in  the  melody  on  the  second  of  the 
scale  was  always,  in  the  older  harmony,  treated 
as  a  full  close,  having  the  same  note  in  the 
bass  ;  here  we  find  it  treated  in  the  modem  way, 
as  a  half  close,  with  the  fifth  of  the  scale  in 
the  bass.  These  tunes,  with  four-j)art  harmony, 
are  included  in  the  1904  edition  of  Uymnt 
Ancient  and  Modem. 

In  1632  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  Geneva  tunes  complete  into  this  country. 
Translations  wore  made  to  suit  them,  and  the 
work  was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Harper.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  reached  a 
second  edition.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days 
had  no  doubt  enabled  the  reformers  to  master 
the  exotic  metres  of  the  few  imported  tunes  ; 
but  from  the  beginning  the  tendency  had  been 
to  simplify,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  anglicise  them  ; 
and  since  the  Genera  tunes  had  remained  nn- 
chanj;,'ed,  llariter's  work  must  have  pre.<>ented 
ditHcultiea  which  would  appear  quite  insuperable 
to  ordinary  congregations. 


[The  Scottish  Psalter  of  1685  was  reprinted 
in  full,  with  dissertations,  etc.,  by  the  Ber. 
Neil  Livingston,  at  Glasgow,  in  1864.] 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
the  dislike  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by 
educated  persons  for  the  abject  version  of  Stem- 
hold  was  to  find  practical  expression.  Wither 
had  intended  his  admirable  translation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  to 
supersede  the  older  one,  and  in  1636  Grcorgv 
Sandys,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop,  published  the 
complete  psalter,  with  the  following  title : — 

A  paraphrase  npon  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  G.  S.  SeC 
to  new  times  for  private  devotion  ;  and  a  thoroDc^h  baM, 
for  voice  or  instrument.  By  Henry  Lawes,  gesUrmaa 
of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  RoyaLi 

The  tunes,  twenty -four  in  number,  are  of 
great  interest.  Lawes  was  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  new  Italian  school ;  amd  these  two-|«rt 
com{x)eition8,  though  following  in  their  outline 
the  accustomed  psalm-tune  form,  are  in  their 
details  as  directly  opposed  to  the  older  practice 
as  anything  ever  written  by  Peri  or  CmccinL 
The  two  parts  proceed  sometimes  for  tire  or  nz 
notes  together  in  thirds  or  tenths  ;  the  baas  is 
frequently  raised  a  semitone,  and  the  iiuperfect 
fifth  is  constantly  taken,  both  as  a  harmony  and 
as  an  interval  of  melody.  The  extreme  \iovtxtj 
of  Lawes's  music,  as  compared  with  what  was 
afterwards  produced  by  com^tosers  following  the 
same  principles,  has  prevented  him  from  rc^ceir* 
ing  the  praise  which  was  certainly  his  due. 
He  was  the  first  English  composer  who  perceive<I 
the  melodies  to  which  the  new  system  of  tonality 
was  to  give  rise  ;  and  in  this  volume  will  be 
found  the  germs  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  affecting  tunes  of  the  17tli  and  ISth 
centuries :  the  first  section  of  the  famous  St. 
Anne's  tune,  for  instance,  is  note  for  note  the 
same  as  the  first  section  of  his  tune  to  the  9th 
psalm.  Several  of  these  tunes,  complete,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  modem  hymnals. 

The  translation  of  Sandys  was  intended,  as 
the  title  shows,  to  supersede  Stemhold's  in 
private  use  ;  but  several  others,  intended  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches,  soon  followed.  Besides 
the  translation  of  Sir  W.  Alexander  (published 
in  Charles  the  First's  reign),  of  which  King 
James  had  been  content  to  pass  for  the  author, 
there  appeared,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the 
versions  of  Bishop  King,  Barton,  and  Rons. 
None,  how^ever,  require  more  than  a  bare  men- 
tion, since  they  were  all  adapted  to  the  Church 
tunes  to  be  found  in  the  current  editions  of 
Sternhold,  and  have  therefore  only  a  literary 
interest  Nothing  requiring  notice  here  was 
produced  until  after  the  Restoration,  when,  is 
1671,  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
any  which  had  decided  the  form  of  previous 
four  part  psalters,  John  Playford  brought  out 
the  first  of  his  well-known  publications  : — 

<  Tkwa  woriu  wwa  t«prlBt«d  l>T  John  BomU  B»ltk  la  UMaai 
1878  rMpscUwly. 
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Paalmsuid  Hynrni  in  aol'^mn  mutick  of  fourepartji  on 
the  Common  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre  :  us«d  in 
IParmh  CThurcfaM.  Also  six  Hymn*  for  oae  voyce  to  the 
Organ.  Br  loliB  FlavfbnL  LoadoD,  pilatwi  Ur  W. 
Oodbid  t»J.  Pl^ltaid  at  hit  Aof  to  ttolbiiMr  Tmpto. 
im. 

,  This  book  conUina  o&lj  forty-aeven  tuuea,  of 
wMeh  tliirty<fivtt  ipan  wean  fhmi  Staniliold 

(including  foarte«naf  tiwaingle  common  ineaaura 
tunes  with  names,  which  had  now  become  Church 
tunes),  and  twelve  were  new.  But  Playford,  in 
printhog  aren  this  oompurativily  unll  aaleotioii, 
was  offering  to  the  public  a  great  many  more 
JthaD  they  bad  bean  of  late  accustomed  to  make 
WW  oC  Th»  ttUMM  in  Stanihokl  were  ttill 
•ooeaaible  to  all ;  but  not  only  had  the  general 
interest  in  music  been  steadily  declining  during 
tlie  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  but  the 
authorised  Tetaion  itaalf,  fkom  long  vm  in  the 
churches,  had  now  become  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Puritans  with  the  ayatem  of 
Episcopacy,  uid  waa  eonaaquently  imfimninibly 
rc^^arded,  the  result  being  that  tha  nuabar  of 
tunea  to  which  the  psalms  were  now  commonly 
anng,  when  they  were  sung  at  all,  had  dwindled 
down  to  lonM  halMoaaa.  Thaaa  tnnaa  may  ba 
found  in  the  appendix  to  Bishop  King's  transla- 
tion, printed  in  1651.  Aooording  to  the  title- 
page,  his  paalma  wm  *to  ba  sung  after  the  old 
^naaauMd in y*  churches,'  but  the  tunes  actually 
pinted  are  only  the  old  100th,  5l8t,  81st, 
119th,  Commandmeuta,  Windaor,  and  one  other 
aat  a  Ohnrdi  tone.  *Th«ra  be  olhar  tnaaa,' 
adds  the  author,  '  but  being  not  very  usuall  are 
not  here  set  down.'  The  miserable  state  of 
mnaic  in  general  at  the  Restoration  is  wall 
klMnRi,  but,  &s  regards  psalmody  in  particular, 
a  passage  in  Playford's  preface  so  well  describe 
the  aituation  and  some  of  its  causes,  that  it 
flannot  be  emitted  hare  >— 

For  many  yean,  tbia  part  of  divine  servioe  was  ikil- 
ftilly  and  devoutly  perfonned,  with  delight  sad  oomftnt, 
bjr  many  honest  snd  religions  people :  and  fa  stUl  «on« 
tinned  In  car  churcbes,  bat  not  with  Mat  laverHioe  and 
estiiBattoaaa  fonaeriy:  aoma  aot  aflbctiag  thetvansla* 
ttOBtOOMtSBatltklngthaiBaBle:  tmOi^IanisteoiifeaB, 
seed  raltoBlBf .  niae  aaay  taaaa  fbnaerl  j  used  to 
thaaa  PhIm,  Ibr  aMoallMicir  af  AnOt  aaleaui  air.  aad 
aultablaasaa  to  tlw  matter  aflteliriBM,weieBetlBwrlef 
to  aay  tnnes  osed  In  tsttkm  ahawyhes ;  bat  at  this  day 
the  best,  and  ahaoat  all  ioe  diolae  toaos  are  lost,  and 
out  of  use  in  our  churcbes;  nor  must  we  expect  It 
otherwise,  when  in  and  about  this  greet  dty,  in  above 
one  hundred  psriahes,  there  ia  but  i>>w  parish  clerks  to 
be  found  that  hare  either  ear  or  urniprnUiiilinf;  to  «et 
one  of  these  tunea  musically  as  it  ouKht  to  be  :  it  having 
been  a  custom  during  the  late  wars,  and  sinc^,  to  choose 
men  into  such  places,  more  for  their  poverty  t)ian  skill 
or  ability  ;  whereby  this  part  of  Ood's  service  hath  been 
so  ridiculously  iterfnmied  in  moat  places,  that  it  ia  aow 
brought  into  scorn  and  derision  by  many  people. 

The  settings  are  all  by  Playford  himself. 
They  are  In  pbia  oooalerpeiBt,  and  the  voices 

indicated  are  Alto,  Countertenor,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  an  arrangement  rendered  necessary  by 
the  entara  abaenca,  at  the  Restoration,  of  trained 
treblea. 

This  publication  had  no  great  success,  a 
result  ascribed  by  the  anthor  to  tl&e  folio  size 


of  the  bdbk;  vliieh  he  admili'Me  ft  {boob- 

venient  to  'carry  to  church.'  Bis  second 
psalter,  therefore,  which  he  brought  out  six 
yeara  later,  waa  printed  in  8vo.  The  settings 
are  hare  again  in  plain  counterpoint,  but  tlUa 
time  the  work  contains  the  whole  of  tlM  GhoTOh 
tunes.    The  title  is  as  follows 

The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  English 
niptre  by  Stemhold  Hopkins,  &c.  With  the  usual 
Liynms  and  Hpirituai  Uotigs,  and  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  tutios  sun^  in  Churches,  composed  in  three 
parts,  CantuH  Mediua  and  fiassus.  Id  a  more  plain  and 
useful  method  than  hath  hasa hawloHaa pabllMad.  Br 
John  Playford.  1677. 

Playford  gives  no  reason  for  setting  the  tunes 
in  three  pai&  only,  but  we  kaov  that  this  way 
of  writing  was  much  in  favour  with  English 
composers  after- the  RestoratioQ,  and  remained 
so  tUl  the  tine  of  Handel  Three>part  ooaDtn>> 
point  had  been  much  used  in  earlier  days  by 
the  secular  school  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
but  its  prevalence  at  this  ^)eriod  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  favourite  form  it 
composition  with  Carissimi  and  his  Italian  and 
French  followers,  whoee  influence  with  the  £Dg> 
lish  Bohool  of  Hie  BaatoralloD  was  paramooBt. 

This  waa  tiie  last  complete  setting  of  the 
Church  tunes,  and  for  a  htindred  years  after- 
wards it  continued  to  be  jiriuted  for  the  benetit 
of  thoae  who  still  remained  fiaithftil  to  the  old 
melodies,  and  the  old  way  of  setting  them.  In 
1757  the  book  had  reached  ita  20th  edition. 

Playford  generally  reoeivea  the  ondit,  or  die- 
credit,  of  having  reduced  the  Ghnrch  tunes  to 
note^  of  fMjiial  vahip,  since  in  his  psalters  they 
appear  in  minims  throughout,  except  the  first 
and'kstiiotea  of  seotioiis,  when  tiie  semibrsve 
is  retained ;  hot  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
the  corrsnt  editions  of  Stemhold,  that  this  had 
already  bean  done,  probably  by  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  tunes  aa 
he  found  them  in  the  authorised  version.  Hia 
settings  also  have  often  been  blamed,  and  it 
mnat  be  eonfessed  that,  eoropared  with  most  of 
his  predece.'sors,  he  is  only  a  tolerable  musician, 
though  he  thought  himself  a  very  good  one  ;  but 
this  being  admitted,  he  is  still  deserving  of 
paise  for  having  made,  in  the  publication  of 
his  peal ters,  an  intelligent  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  general  work  of  reoonstruction  ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  eflM  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
older  kind  of  psalmody,  it  was  in  fact  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  weakness,  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  new  tendencies  in  the  art  of 
music. 

The  new  metrical  translations  afterwards 
brought  out  were  always  intended,  like  those  of 
^e  Oommonwealth,  to  be  sung  to  the  Ohareh 
tunes  ;  and  each  work  usually  contained  a  small 
selection,  consisting  of  those  moet  in  use,  to- 
gether with  a  few  new  ones.  Concurrently  with 
these  appeared  a  large  number  of  puhlicationa — 
Harmonious  Companions,  Psalm  Singer's  Maga« 
ziBaa»  etc,  which  contained  all  the  iavourite 
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tones,  old  anA-iMir,  Mt  gMMnOy    iemt  parto. 

•  Through  one  or  other  of  those  channels  most  of 
tlie  leading  musicians  of  this  and  the  following 
eeotoiy  oootiiliafead  to  the  popular  .  FlHlmody. 
Both  tunes  and  settings  now  beaime  very  varions 
in  character,  and  side  by  side  with  settings 
made  for  Este's  Fhalter  might  be  found  compoei- 
tiMia  of  whidi  tho  following  fr^mont  will  give 
■ome  idea:— 

Buinonioni  Companion,  17S2. 


Tune, 

fflM  - 

—  •  "2-1-.-=  II 

*   *  VMI 

Ike  akr. 

On  tlto  next  poge  it  tiw  orlgliMl  totting  of  the 

44  th  Tsalm  by  Blanekt. 

The  fact  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  after  going  through  a  nnmber  of  these 
publications,  extending  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  new  tones  and  settings  in  no 
way  depends,  as  in  the  osss  of  the  old  poalters, 
upon  the  date  at  which  they  were  written.  Dr. 
Howard's  beautiful  tune,  'St.  Bride,' for  instance, 
was  composed  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
ttnmge  produetion  given  above ;  his  tun,  how- 
cvpr,  nitist  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  general 
improvement,  things  having  rather  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  tmth  seeni  to  he  that  the 
popular  tradition  of  psalmody  having  boon  hope- 
lessly I>rokcn  during  the  roinmonwealth,  and 
individual  taste  and  ability  having  become  the 
only  deciding  forces  in  the  prodni^on  of  tnnes, 
the  cniiipos.  rs  of  tlm  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  chose  some> 
tfmet  to  imttoto  the  older  style,  and  sometimes 
to  employ  the  inferior  methoda  of  contemporary 
music.  To  the  public  the  question  of  style 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indiiference. 

SternlioM  mntimied  to  })e  printed  as  an 
authorised  version  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  The  rersion  of  Tate  and  Brady 
remained  in  favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer, 
and  was  only  mperseded  by  the  hymnals  now  in 
actnal  use.  ii.  k.  w. 

[See  an  interesting  article  on  the  FRnch 
Huguenot  Ps  dtert,  by  H.  Klins.  professor  in 
the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva,  in  the  Kivigfa 
Mtmmle  ItaUana^  toI.  vi.  p.  496.  On  the 
PtiriUn  use  of  psalters,  see  Mun'eal  Time$,  1901 , 
p.  4r.:!.l 

1'6A  L 1 KUY  {}f,a\Tiipioy ;  Old  EaglithS'au/ry ; 


French  PaaUtHon  ;  lUl  Salterw ;  Ger.  JViilir). 
A  dulcimer,  played  with  the  fingers  or  a 
plectrum  instead  of  by  hanuuers.  The  French 
haVe  adopted  tho  Oreak  name  ividioilt  diaaga. 
There  exists  a  classic  sculptured  representation 
of  the  Muse  Erato,  holding  a  long  ten-stringed 
lyre,  with  the  name  i'AATPIAN  cut  on  its  base. 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  stringi 
of  this  lyre  were  touched  by  the  fingers  without 
the  usual  plectrum  of  ivory  or  metaL  Chaucer's 
'  santrio '  In  fho  UUlflr^s  Tkle  >  came  diiwet  tnm 
the  East,  perhaps  imported  by  returning  Cru- 
saders, its  kinship  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
atintir  and  kanun  being  unmistakable.  The 
{isaltery  was  the  prototype  of  the  spinet  and 
harjisichord,  particularly  in  the  form  which  is 
described  by  Praetorius  in  his  Organograpkia^ 
as  tho  '  Istromento  di  t  loroo,'  so  callod  fron  ito 
likeness  to  a  pig's  head. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  15th-centnry 
painting  by  Filippino  Lippi  in  the  Nationdl 
Galloiy,  and  repreoonto  a  'stromento  di  poroo* 
strung  vertically,  a  mode  less  usual  than  the 
horizontal  stringing,  but  more  like  that  of  a 
harpsidiord  or  grand  plana  Kotwititatanding 
the  general  use  of  keyed  instruments  in  1050 
we  read  in  the  }fnsurgia  of  Athana.<;ius  Kirrher, 
that  the  ^isaltery  played  with  a  skilled  hand 
stood  second  to  no  othor  inatnimont,  and  If  er> 
senne,  about  the  same  date,  praises  its  silvery 
tone  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other,  and  ito 
puri^  of  intoaatioii,  ao  easily  oontroUod  Ij 
thafingm. 


No  '  Istromento  di  poroo '  being  now  known 
to  exist,  we  have  to  look  for  ito  HkeMSi  in 

fMiinted  or  seulpture<l  representations.  TTie 
earliest  occurs  in  a  13th-oentury  MS.  in  ths 
library  at  DooaL   It  ia  tinre  played  withoaft 

•  AadanatowatlMrUy  a  wMiri* 

On  whi'-h  h0  mad*  nn  nInitN  m«4adta, 
>>><-i<'i) ,  thai  all  tbr  chaiobr*  ruoc 
And  jinitimt  m4  WiyHwin  h*  tamg. 
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a   jilectnim.    From  the  14th  century  there 
remain  frequent  examples,  notably  at  Florence,  ; 
in  the  fiunoQS  Organ  Podiam  of  Ldob  ddb 
RoLbia.  »  Mtt  of  whioh  it  In  tiM  Viotom  and 

Albert  Mnsfiim. 

But  oLiier  forms  were  admired.  £iactly  like 
ma  AnUe  Ismmm  ia  s  pnltsry  paintad  A.D.  1848 
by  that  loring  delineator  of  rnu.sical  instninients, 
Orcagna,  himaelf  a  musician,  in  his  '  Trionfo 
della  Morte,'  at  Pisa.  The  strings  of  tha 
inatniinent  are  in  groups  of  three,  each  group, 
as  in  a  grand  pinno,  being  tuned  in  unison  to 
make  one  note.  Sometimes  there  were  groups 
of  four,  a  not  nnfkaqnaiit  atringing  in  fha  Din.> 

CIMBR.  There  is  a  gotxl  coloured  lithograph  of 
Orcagna's  fresco  in  Les  Arts  au  Moycn  Age  by 
Fanl  Laorotx  (Paris,  1874,  p.  282) ;  it  is  there 
calif  1  Lesonge  dels  Vie.'  A  lue ropretentatioii 
r>l'  <\ich  a  psaltery,  strung  in  threes,  by  Orcagna, 
will  be  found  in  our  National  Gallery,  a.  h. 
PUOCINI,  OiAOOMO,  bora  at  Lneoa,  June  22, 

1858,  belonj^s  to  a  family  which  for  a  century 
and  a  half  has  produced  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  musicians.  His  great- great -grandfiitber 
Oiaoomo,  bom  in  1712,  was  maestro  di  cappdla 
to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  \rr"t«*  highly  rfs^vect- 
able  church  music,  and  was  the  master  of 
GagUelnu.  Antonio^  the  aon  of  Qiaoomo  tba 
elder,  who  was  born  in  1747,  was  lew  famous 
as  a  composer  than  as  a  theorist.  Domenico, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  composer,  was 
born  in  1771.   Ha  attidaad  diatinotion  as  a 

chnrf-h  composer,  but  was  morp  fanKi-i<^  for  his 
o^ttiras.  Michele,  his  son,  who  was  bom  in 
1818,  won  mora  than  local  notoriaty.'  Hio 
sacred  music  was  admired  throughout  North 
Italy,  and  his  death  in  1864  was  honoured  by- 
the  composition  of  a  Requiem  by  Pacinu  With 
ao  distingoiahad  a  genealogy  it  was  not  anrpriaing 
that  Giacomo  l^uecini  should  show  precocious 
signs  of  musical  talent.  When  Lucca  had 
tugfat  him  all  that  ha  eonld  leant,  hia  name 
won  him  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy, 
which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Milan  Con- 
servatorio.  While  he  was  still  a  student,  his 
fint  orehaatnl  work,  a  Sinfoiiis-Capriccio,  was 
performed  r\t  t^iA  school  with  considerable  | 
auo^ss.  His  chief  instructor  was  Amilcare 
Ponehielli,  at  whom  suggestion  ha  nndeitook 
the  composition  of  '  Le  Villi,'  a  one-act  opera, 
the  libretto  of  which  was  by  Fontan.i.  '  Le 
Villi '  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  dal  Vernie, 
Milan,  May  81,  1884,  so  suooessfhlly  that  it 
was  revived  at  the  Scila.  J;iii.  21.  l"^ri,  after 
baring  been  revised  and  ex|)auded  into  two  acts. 
It  ia  an  adaptation  of  the  legend  whioh  had 
already  given  to  the  stage  Lo<ler'3  'Night 
Dancers'  and  Aflam's  ballet  'Giselle.'  "The 
score,  though  immature,  shows  remarkable 
nalodio  invention  and  no  littlo  imaginative 
powf-r,  and  tht"'  syniplinnic  movrmcnts.  which 
were  added  in  the  revised  version,  are  scored  in 
maaterly  fadikm.  .Aftar  'La  Villi,*  Puedni. 


was  silent  until  1889,  when  his  'Edgar*  was 
produced  at  La  8cala,  April  21.  It  is  founded 
npon  AIlMd  da  Mnaiat%  wM  inalodtaina  Z« 
Coupe  et  let  LkortSy  the  extravagant  incidenta 
of  which  were  still  further  exaggerated  )>y  tlie 
librettist  Fontana,  Puccini  struggle<i  in  vain 
with  hia  inpoaaiblalibKetlo.  Hitmosieiiaiwaya 
mehxlious  and  often  vigoRNia  and  impressive, 
but  tba  book  was  too  mniA  fbr  him,  and  *  Edgar ' 
waa  a  oomplata  fdlnra.  Bamonn  of  a  raiiaed 
version  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time, 
hut  af«  yet  the  work  rr-mains  buried  in  oblivion. 
'  Manon  Lescaut,  produced  at  the  Teatro  Regio, 
Virin,  Fahi.  1,  1808,  atoned  in  aoma  neaanre 
for  this  failure.  Tlie  libretto,  whirh  is  sni  i  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  composer  and  a 
committee  of  friends,  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
disconiiMi n  (i,  but  in  the  case  of  an  ada{>tation 
of  so  familiar  a  classic,  a  defect  of  thi.s  kind 
counts  for  but  little.  Puccini's  music  shows  a 
ramaricabla  daralopmant  of  atyla,  and  many  of 

tlie  scenes — notably  that  of  the  eml»arkation  of 
the  ^lUs  de  jmt  at  Havre — are  designed  with 
graphic  decision  and  handled  with  real  power. 

With  '  La  Boh^me  '  (produced  at  tha  TaatTO 
Regio,  Turin,  Feb.  1,  1896)  Puccini  snrpajwed 
all  his  previous  triumphs,  and  placed  himself 
dafinitaly  at  fha  head  of  the  younger  Italian 
composers.  Tlie  librettist-s,  Signori  Giacosa  and 
lUica,  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  construct  a 
dramatic  whole  from  Henri  Murger's  novel,  but 
chose  four  aeanas,  «aeh  oompleta  in  itmlf  and  all 
admirably  contrasted  one  with  another,  which 
together  ffive  a  capital  picture  of  Bohemian  life 
hi  Fula  about  1 880.  Pnednra  mtuie  refleota  tha 
alternate  gaiety  and  pathos  of  Murger's  novel 
with  a  truth  and  sincerity  to  which  no  name 
but  that  of  genius  can  be  applied.  It  represeuts, 
to  a  oertainaxtant,  a  reaction  against  the  melodra- 
matic extravagance  of"  ^^ns^,^p;Tli  ami  Lis  -cl-.rir*!, 
and  even  more  strikingly-  sugge^t.s  the  intlueuoe 
of  Verdi  in  hia  *  Falsteff  *  manner,  partienlarly 
as  regards  the  handling  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
balance  between  voices  and  instruments.  But 
admirable  as  is  the  technique  ut  '  La  liohtme,' 
it  is  in  its  sheer  power  of  invention  that  its 
strength  really  lies.  It  abounds  with  sinijilc 
and  beautiful  melodies,  which  do  not  merely 
ehann  by  their  aanauona  haanty,  but  oompcA 
admiration  by  their  psychologicid  fitness  to  the 
emotions  they  express.  'La  Boh^'niP,'  in  a 
word,  revealeil  Puocitii  us  a  com}x>8er  of  some- 
thing mora  than  man  tatont,  and  hia  fntnre 
bee  rune  a  matter  of  Enrojiean  interest.  '  Tosca,' 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  Home,  Jan. 
14,  1900,  can  hardly  ba  said  to  have  enhanced 
Puccini's  fame,  yet  it  nnqnaatiimably  revealed 
fre'ih  aspects  of  his  £^enin<'.  Tlie  libretti, 
founded  by  Illiea  and  iiiaco.sa  upon  bardou's 
famous  drama,  is  a  prolonged  orgy  of  luat  and 
crime,  whiih  lends  itself  but  ill  to  musical 
illustration.  Yet  the  skill  with  which  Puccini 
CMtanad  up<nt  nnylhiag  ia  tha  story  that  had 
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a  spark  of  lyrical  feeling,  showed  the  quality 
of  hi8  mancai  tnati&ot.  Much  of  '  Tom» '  it 
hardly  hum  than  c^orifled  ioeldtBtal  nnuio, 
M  indeed,  given  the  nature  of  the  aubji^^t,  was 
only  tr>  >VB  expected,  but  whenever  the  libretto 
gave  him  a  chance  Puociui  showed  that  the 
luuDtd  wMoh  wrote  *  La  Bohima  *  had  gainad  in 

strength  and  certainty  of  touch.  The  pa-nsicins 
treated  in  *  Toaca '  are  often  crude  and  aometimes 
aumatrona,  and  hava  littte  In  ooBunon  wiih  tha 
quick  play  of  ohe^iueredfbaiiagthatidiaiact^rises 
'  La  Bohime,*  yet  such  passages  as  Cuvaradosai'a 
air  in  the  first  act,  Toaca's  air  in  the  second  and 
abnoat  fha  whole  <^  the  laat  aot,  whiob  tiMa  to 
•  wonderful  height  of  lyric  7-aj)ture,  show  that 
Pnooini's  power  of  expressing  certain  aapeots  of 
emotion  wit  natnring  in  a  rery  remarkable 
manner.  '  tfadaiMftB«tliri^*<Iia  Scala,  Milan, 
1904),  founded  on  a  magarine  story  by  J  oho 
Lather  Long,  dramatised  by  the  authw  and 
David  Belaaro,  and  tnmad  into  an  opera  by  IlHoa 
and  Giacoaa,  is  unrjuestionably  the  strongest 
work  that  Puccini  has  hitlierto  produced.  The 
aoore  ia  more  compact,  more  finnly  knit,  than 
that  ftf  any  of  hia  preriooa  worka,  while  its 
richness  and  glow  of  colour,  its  tine  and  dis- 
tingniahed  melody,  and  the  emo^nal  force  with 
whwh  the  patfaatio  and  aron  tngie  inoidanta 

of  the  libretto  are  treated,  combine  to  place  it 
very  high  among  recent  operaa.  The  history 
of  '  Madama  Butterfly  ia  a  eitrioaa  one.  At 
its  production  it  was  hooted  and  hnaad  from 
the  stage,  and  whs  viithdrawn  aftpr  on?  i>er- 
formanoe.  Ko  valid  rtMtaon  for  this  extraordinary 
phoDonanoii  haa  baaii  brought  ferwanL  On 

that  occasion  the  second  and  third  acta  were 
played  in  one ;  but  the  displeasure  of  tbeaudienoe 
beg^n  with  the  riae  of  the  curtain.  The  temper 
of  ItaUan  audienoea  ia  notoriously  difficult  to 
ganpe,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Tirfamihar 
Japanese  surroundings  may  have  aroused  the 
boatUity  of  tha  eoaaamitiTia  Milaneaa  pnblio. 
At  any  rate,  when  the  work  was  (terformed  in  a 
revised  and  shortened  form  at  Brescia  a  few 
montha  afterwarda  it  was  received  with  tumultu- 
oaa  apphraaa,  nd  the  brilliant  success  of  its 
performance  at  CJovent  Garden  in  \  905  c<>m  jiletely 
etiaced  the  memoriea  of  ita  unlucky  start  It 
ia  BOW  daianradly  ona  of  tiu  moat  popular  of 
Puocini'a  work*.  I\iccini  is  now  in  the  happy 
position  of  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  innHir- 
lovtra.  The  admirable  musicianahip  of  Inn 
Operas,  his  brilliant  technique,  and  hia  fertile 
and  varied  orchestration  enlist  the  symf^athies 
of  diletkaUif  while  his  t3rpi(»ny  Italian  How  of 
malody  and  hia  atrongly  developed  dramatio 
feeling  and  power  of  emotional  exprewion  endear 
him  to  the  less  culturi^d  classes.  Whether  we  are 
to  tiud  in  him  a  second  Verdi  rising  from  strength 
to  atrength,  tod  davdoiilQg  hia  genius  with 
advancing  years,  time  nlone  can  show,  I  at  iYic 
opening  of  hia  career  un<^uestionably  justihee  the  j 
»qat aangnina haipai far hk.llrt— iLiLS»  I 


PUOCITTA,  ViVCXKSO,  was  hom  at  Oivita 
Veochia,  1778,  and  bn)i|^t  up  at  the  Pieta, 
at  Naplea,  uadir  VniaroU  and  flU^    H«  wrola 

hia  first  opera  for  Sinig&glia,  near  A«*«^"^.  and 
from  that  time  till  his  dt  ath  composed  for  the 
atage  diligently.  '  i  due  i'ngionteri '  (Ecmie, 
1801)  waa  tha  fint  to  naka  hiai  widely  known. 
Hp  was,  however,  often  away  from  Italy,  tir?* 
At  Liabou,  where  he  broiightoat  'L'Aadnwnaooa,' 
and  th«a  in  Loodett,  wbaro  ha  hiwawiw  fo  a 
time  Director  of  the  Ifoaio  at  tha  0pm. 

His  name  first  appears  in  1 809,  when  three 
of  his  operaiS  were  performed — !  I  YiUaggiatod 
Uani,*  <U  CaoeiA  d'Borioo  IT/  and  'La 
quattro  NaxionL'  In  1810  we  ftur^  his  'La 
Veatale,'  in  1811  'Le  tre  Sultane,'  iu  1813 
«La  Qinam  di  Soozia,'  in  181S  *Boadioaa,' 
and  in  1814  'Aristodemo.'  He  then  left  the 
Opera  and  fa^ veiled  with  Madame  Catadani  ; 
and  when,  in  181S,  ahe  took  the  direction  of 
flia  Italian  Opara  at  Farta^  ha  baaanaa  aaeom* 
panist,  and  three  of  his  works  were  brought  out 
there  in  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  He  then  went 
to  Roma,  and  remainad  in  Italy  till  his  death, 
at  Milan,  Dec.  20,  1861.  PMa  givaa  a  list  of 
twenty  three  of  his  operaa,  and  says  that  hia 
muaio  shows  great  facility  but  no  invention. 
Ite  Tolmnaa  of  hia  aoaga,  entitled  *HiUa 
Melodic,*  nrc  pnblished  bv  Ri<^ordi.  n. 

PUO£T,  LoiSA,  bom  at  Paris  about  ISlO; 
thou^  an  unateur,  achieved  an  extraordinary 
popnlaaitj  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  by  her 
songs,  composed  to  Gnstave  Lomoine*s  wonla. 
Among  the  best  known  of  theae  were,  '  A  la 
grAea  da  ptan/ <Ava  Maria,'  'LaSokadama 

Bretagne,'  'Ta  dot,'  '  Mon  pays,*  '  Les  reves 
d'une  jeune  fiile, '  etc.  Musically  speaking,  they 
are  inferior  to  thoaa  of  Panaeron,  Laburc,  or 
Masini  ;  but  the  melodiea  were  always  aa 
natural  and  so  woll  suited  to  the  words,  an^  the 
worda  themselves  were  ao  full  of  that  good, 
bourfftoi$  ahaiaoter  wfaidi  at  that  tima  wiaall 
t}if  fashion  in  France,  that  their  vogue  was 
immense.  Encouraged  by  her  sucoeae,  Pngat 
aspired  to  the  theatre.  She  took  lessons  frxm 
Adolphe  Adam,  and  onOatohwl,  18S6,  prodneed 
at  the  Ojx'ra  ■  C^onnqiK?  a  otie-act  piece,  '  I>e 
roauvau  ckil,'  which  waa  aon^  to  perfection  by 
Ponehatd  and  lima.  Damarean.  In  184S  aha 
marrit'd  Lemoine,  and  finding  the  popolari^ 
of  her  songs  on  the  wane,  hfK>\  th"  tart  fn 
publiaii  no  more.  She  broke  sdt-uce  only  ocoe 
again  with  an  operetta  called  '  La  VoffleoM,  an 
les  Nuits  de  Miladj/  pcodnoad  at  tha  Oymnaae, 
Sept  27,  1869.  a.  o. 

PUONAm,  Oaraho,  adatoated  iMSM, 
was  born  at  Turin,  Nov.  27,  1731.  He  must 
be  ootmiiicred  as  one  of  the  best  reprf^t^ntAtiv^-s 
of  the  ir'iediuoQtese  School  of  vioiin-piaying. 
Being  a  pupil  first  of  Somu,  who  atudied  under 
Cnirlli,  find  aftenvards  of  Tartini,  he  cr)ni hired 
the  prominent  qualities  of  thaatyleand  techniqoe 
iaf  bott  tfaawgraatmartanu  Hewaaappotetid 
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fiivt  Tiolin  to  th«  SftrdiiuAQ  court  In  1753,  tnd 
began  to  tnivel  in  1751.  He  made  lengthened 
•Uyt  1^  F&rU  «u4  iu  London,  wbert  Ua  wm 
fi»r  •  tmt  iMder  of  Uie  opem  band,  prodoead 

opern  of  hit  own  (Btimey,  Nisf.  iv.  494), 

Tarin,  Mid  th«n  h«  rtinauicd  m  lMd«r,  oon* 

dnctor,  teAcher,  tod  com{>o«er,  far  tb«  ml  of 
hia  Ufa.    H«  died  tb«rQ  Jun«  15,  1708* 
To  Pagiuu)i  mam  tluui  to  tny  oUmt  atwlir 

of  the  violin  »p]>ear«  to  b«  duo  the  prcsen'ation 
of  tbo  pure  gr»ad  s^lt  of  Qonlli,  Twtioi«  aad 
VlftUi,  oadTlte  tmiiiWo  to  Um  box*  gum. 

tio«  of  rioUnift*.    ApMt  from  being  Eimeelf 

an  e)tc«1lent  player,  he  trained  a  larpe  nnniber 
of  eminent  vioUniate-^iucii  aa  CouforU,  Brum,  i 

PoIkdio,Mid,alM«ital],  Yittll.  HewaaaUot 

prolific  composer  :  Bp  wrote  a  nanber  of  operas 

and  balleta,  vikiok,  liowever,  appMr  not  to  have 

giTit  tlw  iHaiM  of 
aioe,  and  &  lut  of  hie  publiabed  inatnunental 

CompositionB: — one  violin  oonMrto  (out  of  nine), 
three  seta  ol  rioiui'eonataa,  duos,  trwa,  qimrteti^ 

qntettti,  and  twtNt  ifmphonlM  ftc  ttriafi, 

•boea,  and  home.  t.  if, 

PUONO,  Stbpbans  Kaovi.,  I|om  19  PmV| 
J«9oSSi  1861,  via  a  pupil  oftJUOomkimAiak^ 
wImvo  be  wo«  the  6nt  pboo  prise  bi  19^,  flcat. 

harmony  prize,  and  first  medal  for  so!fJ^«'  ~4n' 
1887,  and  Qnt  organ  pri/e  in  He  vraa 

orgaoiat  of  Saint  Engine  1 872-03,  obonuiHSMter 
at  the  Theatre  Ventadour  in  1  874,  profcsBor  of 
bamopjr  (1899'08)  »nd  of  tbe  piano  (1896- 
l901)iiiwtOoBMrTstoir«>  His  lint  ipiportant 
OOQpoaition  was  an  oratorio, '  La  R^rrection  de 
Lazar« '  (1  ^79),  after  whi<  h  he  wrote  a  three-act 
feerie, '  La  Coootte,' '  Lea  i'apiUoua,'  a  ballet 
(Palace  Theatjfo,  1881) ;  an  opAw*oomique, 
•NinettA'(Renaia8anoe,  1882);  a  five  a  t  fi&llct, 
'Yimna' (£dMi  XbMttre,  1888);  a  three  act 
opte«boal^  'Lo  Book*  (Bouffn  Flariaiena, 
1887) ;  a  three>act  op^ra-oomiqua,  '  La  Valet  de 
Coeur*  (Boiiff»>s,  T^ss)  ;  '  R^tour  d'Ulyase' 
(Bouifea,  Ibsd)  ;  'La  VocatioD  de  Mariua,'  four 
•eti  (NonvMOtii,  1890) ;  '  La  petite  PooMtto* 
(Rcnaissanco,  1^91 )  ;  '  La  Dnnseuse  de  Cordp,' 
three-act  pantomime  (Nouveau  The4tr«,  I69'i)i 
'Poor  lo  Drape^u/  nimodrarae  in  thrw  «eti 
(Arobigo,  1895);  *Le  Chevalier  m  lleura,' 
ballot  in  collaboration  with  Meaeager  (Folies- 
iSjuigpj,  1897);  'Muiustoc,'  'Lea  Faurrea 
G«iis,'aiid  othor  tiUnga,  iiu^  m  tonga,  a  piano- 
forte sonata,  and  a  set  of  fo  ir  piano  jiioces 
'  Lee  Kuita.'  Be  baa  gained  a  world-wide 
rBpQtatloii  M  m  pitainti  and  bia  pUying  of 
Mozart  in  partioukr  ia  a  tlUiig  of  exquisite 
quality.  His  fin^t  appearance  in  London  took 
place  ou  May  tiH,  1694,  at  a  recital  of  bia 
9^ru.  Ok  F. 

PXJPPO,  nTrsKPPi,  animnt  violinist,  waa 
bom  at  Lnooa,  June  12, 1749.    Ue  was  a  pupil 
of  ti)a  Oonaarratorio  a|  NapUa,  and  when  atiU 
TOT*  m 


▼eiy  jronng  gained  considerable  reputation  in 
Italy  as  a  virtuoso.  He  eame  to  Pmis  in  17  7 «> ; 
thence  he  went  to  Spain  and  Portogal,  when 
ha  is  reportad  to  bava  ■waiatd  a  fortuna. 
After  having  stayed  for  some  years  in  England 
be  returned  to  Pans  ui  17 Hi,  and  remainad 
tbart  tai  1811,  oaaopying  the  poet  pf  lander, 
first  at  the  Thefttre  de  Monsianr,  which  waa 
then  under  Viotti's  direction,  then  at  the 
Tb^tre  Fejdeaa,  and  finally  conducting  the 
band  at  Iha  TbMtra  Franfaia.  Aa  he  waa  a« 
excellent  accompanist,  hf  was  much  iu  requeat 
in  musical  drclea,  and  roiglit  bare  secured  for 
Uaiaalf  •  ooroi^tanoa  if  itbadBoibaan  for  hit 
eccentricity  and  unsteadiness,  which  brought 
him  into  constant  troubles.  In  1811  he 
Buddenly  left  Paria,  abandoning  his  wife  and 
chiMren  for  ef«r.  AniTed  at  Naplca  he  waa 
lucky  enough  to  secure  the  leadership  of  t!ie 
band  at  a  thaatrt.  H9,  however,  did  noW  staj 
long,  b«l  want  to  I«««a,  thanaa  to  Flonnoa, 
and  flnally  found  employment  as  teacher  at  a 
music  achool  at  Pontremoli.  After  two  years 
he  threw  up  this  apjjointment  and  returned 
to  Florence,  was  there  found,  utterly  daatitnte, 
by  Edward  Taylor,  Gresham  Pr  ofessor  of  Music, 
aiid  by  bia  ftnaroaitj  was  placed  in  a  hospice, 
ffh^la  ha  died  Apitt  19,  1897.  fitia  givea 
interesting  details  of  his  adventnroua  life,  and 
several  of  his  Inm  ntofs.  It  was  he  wlio  so 
happily  described  lioccheiini  ad  '  the  wile  of 

Hajrdn.'  SHa  pnbliahad  compoaitiona  ioolnda 
thren  roncrirtos,  eight  itudiai^  dnata  for  violin, 
and  ptanoforte  pieoea.  r* 

PUBCBLL.  Tha  nana  af  a  fiunily  of  nraai' 
aiana  in  the  17th  and  18th  ceiiturien,  which 

included  amongst  its  n^embers  the  gnatflat  and 
mo6t  original  of  i^ngiish  compoeers. 

1.  Thanameof 'P«rMll,'preaumahlyRxKBT 
PrRCKM.  the  elder,  is  first  found  in  Pepys'a 
Diary,  under  da(o  leb.  21,  1669-dO,  where  be 
u  atyled  'Maatw  of  Mnt{qQe/  JHt  ia  aaid  bj 
Dr.  W,  H.  Cummings  {Musical  Tiw^a,  1896,  p. 
730)  to  have  acted  in  Th/-  Siyffe  of  Rhodes  in 
1666.1  Ui>on  the  re  -  establishment  of  the 
Obapel  Bojnal  (in  1880)  Hanry  Pnrcell  waa 
ap|>ninte'i  one  of  the  Gentlemen.  He  was  altio 
Uaater  of  the  Clwriaters  of  Waatminster  Abb«y. 
On  Dan,  21,  1888,  he  aooeaadad  Signer  Angelo 
as  one  of  the  King'a  Band  of  Music.  He  died 
Au^nist  11,  1664,  and  waa  buried  in  the  east 
cloiaterofWeetminatar  Abbey,  August  13.  There 
if  a  titfaa-part  aong,  *8weet  tyiaanaaa,  I  wm 
resign  my  heart,'  in  Playfonl's  'Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1667,  which  ia  probably  of  bia  com- 
poaition,  although  it  ia  aomatinia  atMbiitad 
to  his  more  celebrated  sOn.  It  waa  npiilitad 
in  Burney's  Hutory,  iil  486. 

%.  Hia  brother,  Thomas,  waa  appointed 
Gentlecnan  of  fba  Cbapal  ^fJtipi  in  1880.  In 
1661  he  was  lay  vicar  of  Westminst<  r  Abbey  and 
copyist.  On  August  8, 1662,  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Pelbam  Humfrey,  Composer  in 
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Ordinaiy  tor  fbt'VioUiM  to'  Hif  Majesty,  knd 

on  Nov.  29  following,  'Musician  in  Ordinary 
for  the  Lute  and  Voice  in  the  room  of  Heqry 
Lawes,  deceAseii.'  [In  May  28,.  }666,  he 
sapplioated  for  MToar^  of  payment.(Cal.  of  3tat« 
Papers,  Ch.  II.  1665-66,  Ent.  Books,  xiv,  p.  96).] 
In  1672  he  WM>,Math  Maiufxey,:iuad9  Mawter,  of 
the  King's  Bind  of  Hiiiio.  Ho  di«d  July  31, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  oC  Westmipster 
Abbey,  Augnst  2,  1682.  He  had  probably  been 
long  before  in.iU-health,  as  on  May  .15,  1631, 
Im  granted  »  powsr  of  -  ottgtiMy.  to  his  son 
Matthew  to  receive  his  salary  as  Gentleman 
of  the  Chepel  KoyeU  He  w»a  the  eompoefr 
of  the  well«faioim  Burial  Chant  and.  ofW 
chants.  w.  b.  h. 

3.  Henry's  eldest  son,  Edward,  bom  1653, 
was  Gentleman.  Usher,  to  Charles  II.  and 
aftenraide  entaped  tlie  anoy  end  aenred  with 
Sir  Qeorge  Rooke  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  rrino»of  Hesse  at  the  dereiioe,of  it. 
Upon  liia  death  of  Qneen  Anne  ke  ratbed  and 
resided  in  the  house  of  the  £arl  of  Abingdon, 
where  he  died  June  20,  1717.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chanqel  of  the  church  of  W.ythau^,  noar 
Ozfoid.    •  . 

4.  For  the  eldw  PuoeU'a  jopQgir  m9» 
Hbhkt,  see  below.   •  ■  

5.  His  yonngpet  son,  Dahuo^  wu  born 
probably  about  I960  ;  his  instruolMf  Jnmusio 
are  not  known,  but  in  16S8  he  was  ap{)oint^l 
organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  remaining 
tlwrs  nnta  1695,  when  he  resigned  hit  appiBfait- 
ment  in  onler  to  live  in  TiOndon.  It  may  have 
been  as  a  conaequeuoe  of  hi.s  illustrious  brother's 
illness  and  death  in  th^t  year  that  he  oame  to 
London,  as  in  the  latt.JSW  of  his  brother's 
life  he  had  written  a  masrine  in  the  fifth  act 
of  '  The  In4ian  i^ueen,'  and  bad  added  to  the 
mosb  of  'PMMBaiae.'  In  lff9S  ho  had  set  to 
music  Y.ildon's  'Ode  for  St.  Ctvilia's  Day.' 
After  his  brother's  death,  Daniel  Purcell  seoips 
to  have  been  greatly  in  request  for  music  for 
plays.  In  1696  he  wrote  music  for  Mary  Fix's 
•Ibrahim  XIII.,'  {xissibly  also  for  her  'SjMinish 
Wives,'  as  well  as  for  the  anonymous  '  Neglected 
Virtue,'  and  the  « opera ' '  Bratos  of  Alba»'  fhe 

puVili.shed  soogs  from  whicli  Ix^ar  the  imprint 
1696,  though  the  piece  was  not  pnxiucetl  till 
1697-98.  Gibber's  'Love's  Last  Shift' has  music 
written  by  Purcell  in  the  same  year,  and  so  has 
Lord  I^nadowne's  'She  Gallants.'  In  1697  he 
wrote  instrumental  end  vocal  music  to  D'Urfey's 
*  Oynthia  and  Endymiott,'  and  eolhbocaled  with 
Jeremiah  Clark  in  Settle's  '  World  in  the  Moon.' 
In  1698  ho  wrote  music  for  Gildon's  'Phaeton, 
or  the  Fatal  Divorce,'  Gibber's  'Love  makes  a 
Man,'  and  Lacy's  '  Sawney  the  Scot  *  (an 
altoration  of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'),  and 
set  odes  for  the  Princess  Anne's  birthday  and 
Bt,  Oeoilia's  Day.  Aboni  this  thne  ho  set 
Nabum  Tate's  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of 
Henry  Purcell.    Other  odee  for  St.  Cecilia's 


pay  were  written  in  later,  yearp,  •  la  1M9  bo 

wrpte  music  for  Mottenx's  'Island  Princess* 
with  Jeremiah  Clark  and  Leveri^ge.    (n  1700 
he  wrote  roi^Bic  for  Oldmixon's  '"The  GroTe,  or 
iiove's  Paradise,'  and  gained  the  third ,/oC<|M 
pri7x3  offered  for  musical  settings  of  Coagreve'a. 
'Judgment  of  Paris.'    (See^  £ocubs,  Fiftesi^ 
and  -Wmiair>.  .  ;The  plays*  ^braiiiie^  for  the 
year    were   Farqidiar's   '  Goostsj»t  Couple'; 
D'Urfey's  •  Masaniello ' ;  'The  Pilgrim'  (IVau- 
mont  and,  Fletcher);  Buruaby  s  /  Ke/onned 
Husband,'  and  Gibber's  '  Carders  *Hnsb«mL' 
in  1701  he  providefi  some  of  the  music  for 
Lee's  '  fiival  Queens,'  .Finger,  living  wiittea 
some  befoio  bin^ ;  BaWji  ^Hipnoiin  of  the 
Age,'  and  Mrs.  "Trotter's  'Unhappy  Penitent* ; 
in   1 702,  Steele's  '  Funeral,'  and  in   1 70.3, 
Farquhar's  'Inconstant'  and  Steele's  'Tender 
Husband'  were  the  plays  for  whidi  ho  wrola 
music.    For  the  opening  of  Vanbnigh's  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  j[l  706}  he  wrote  an .  t  opera ' 
.en  .'Orludo  MowiV;  in  ifansh  1706.7  be 
eontribnted  music  to  Farquhar's  *  Beau'-a  Stratn* 
gem,'  and  in  the  latter  year  set  a  St.  Cecilia 
Ode  for  Oxford.     A  masque,  '  OrpUeu^.  and 
Eoiydioe,'  ia  mentiooad  in  ^707,  md  amei^ 
plays  for  which  dates  are  not  forthcoming  are 
J.  Hughes's  '  Amalaeont,'  D'Urfey's '  The  Bath  ' 
and  'The  Oampaignen,'  jMotttnx^i. 'Toiuiger 
Brother,'  and  a  revival  of  'Macbeth,*  all  of 
which  had  music  by  Daniel  Purcell.    In  1712 
he  gave  a  concert  of  '  vocal  and  instrtuucutAl 
mujddc  entinty  now,'  at  Stalioiien*  Hall,  and 
in  1713  he  was  ap{K>tnted  organi.«it  of  St. 
Awliow'si  Holbom,  a  post  which  he  reUioed 
nnttt  his  death,  in  Nov.  1717  (as?  Jfaatet 
Tinu^,  1905,  p.  158).    On  Dec  1^,  1717,  the 
Iktily  Courant  contained  an  advertisement  of 
£dward  Purcell  s  application  for  .the  poet  oi 
•(gMiiat  •  in  the  toon  of.  hia  nncHiHr.  Hudal 
Purcell,   dcreased.'     Daniel   Purcell's  worka 
include  '  The,  Psalmea  set  full  for  the  Organ  or 
Harpdehord  so  they  are  Plaid  in  Churches  and 
Ohappels  in  the  manner  given  out ;  as  also 
with  their  Interludes  of  great  Variety.'  One 
of  the  'givings  out'  and  an  'interlade'  afe. 
p«nitsdiniAtetail2«Mt,lM5,'pL  16S.  Tbero. 
are  six  anthems  in  Magtlalm  C  illf^g.?.  Oxford, 
and  songs,  etc.,  are  in  *  Harmauia  Sacra,'  'The 
Banquet  of  Musick,'  '  Thesaurus  Musicos,'  and 
'  Deliciae  Musicae.'    Somo  •Tr*t**  for  flute  and 
some  for  violin  with  bass,  were  pobliohedt  M 
well  as  *  Six  Cantatas  for  a  Voice.' 
.  6.  EnwAltD,  youngest  hot  only  ■autfitlng, 
son  of  the  great  Henry  Purcell,  was  baptized 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Sept..  6,  1689.  He 
was  therefore  (like  his  father)  onlj  aix  jean 
old  when  his  father.died.    When  dxteeii-3rean 
old  he  lost  his  mother,  who  by  her  nuncupative 
will  stated  that,  'according  to  her  |iiMband's 
desire,  she  had  given 'her .dears  son  geod  eduea* 
tion,  and  she  alsoe  did  ^'ivn  him  all  the  Boc>k^^ 
of  Musiek  in  generally  the  Oxgan,  the  double 
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•fiimtt,  the  single  spinett,  s  aflyir  tnkerd,  a 
mlver  watch,  two  pairs  of  gold  buttons,  &  hair 
xing,  a  moorniiig  ling  ol  Dr.  Baeby'e,  a  Lamm 
elodk,  Mr.  EdwHtd  Plumll't  pietnre,  iMndioaw 

furniture  for  a  room,  and  he  waa  to  be  main- 
tained until  provided  for.'  Embracing  the 
INTofenion  of  mueio^  he  became  organist  of 
St.  Otenent's,  Butche&p.    [He  appliwl  for  the 

jvo??t  nf  orpjiniflt  of  fit.  Andrew's,  Holbnrn  (spf 
above,  under  iio.  b),  but  waa  uueuccesblul,  both 
st  that  time,  wlum  lliQffioeQrsemwMapponitad, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  post 
became  vacant  again  owing  to  Greene's  appoint- 
ment to  St.  Taul's.]  On  July  8,  1726,  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
^Westminster.  [He  died  July  1,  1740  (see 
limical  Time*,  ^  617).]    Ue  left  a  son, 

.  7.  Edwakd  HsnT,  who  ma  a  eliaiialir  of 
fha  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eastcheaji.  He  was  organist  of  St.  Edmund's^ 
Lombard  8tnit,  .ciid  of  St  John's,  Haekas^p 
from  1763  to  1764.  He  diH  about  1770. 
PUBO£Llir  UxNBT,  younger  son  of  Uttiry 

'   Pwmlttho«ia«r/litndltieiiany  saidto  h«f« 
beoB  hom-bk  little  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye 
Street,    Westminster,    but    no  authoritative 
evidence  as  to  the  birthplace  is  as  yet  forth* 
oomin^.    Kor  oan  tike^data  be  ewtahJy  Hied-; 
thr  in?;cription  on  the  tombstone,  '  Anno  Art-atis 
suae  37mo,'  may  bo  taken  aa  proving  him  to 
have  ham  ham  betweaiv  Ifov.  21,  1608,  toA 
Nov.  20,  1659  (s«e  below,  and  Mmrieal  Tinua,  \ 
1895,  I).  733).    From  1661  till  the  doatb  of 
Henry  Puroell  the  elder,  in  1664,  the  family  , 
lived  in  'tlio  Onol  Ahnaarj  flootb.'  The  | 
arms  on  the  monument,  and  thow  below  the 
portrait  in  the  <  Sonnata's  of  Three  Parts '  (1683)  : 
eeem  to  connect  the  composer  with  the-  funily  | 
of  Purcell  of  Onslow,  Shropshire,  but  on  this  ' 
point  nothing  certain  has  been  fotmd.  Thf» 
statement  that  he  lost  his  father  before  he  was  i 
dx  years  old  (on  Augas^'ll,  1664),  if  it  ean  be 
accepted,  still   further  limits  the  time  of  his 
birth,  which  must  therefore  have  taken  place  1 
between  Nor.  21,  1658,  and  August  11,  1669.  I 
On  bis  father's  death  he  was  adopted  by  his  , 
uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  and  was  admittf^l  fi 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  under  Captain  i 
Oooke,  the  msstsr  of  the  ehildven.   Cooke  was  j 
sucoeexled  in  1672  by  Pelbam  TTunifrey,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  Puroell  learnt  from  Humfrey  the 
new  French  style  of  music  which  Humfrey  had 

.  learnt  from  Lnlly.  •  As  early  as  1 670  Purcell  is  | 
Siiid  to  have  romposcd  niusin  for  an  '  Address 
of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to  the  , 
King'  (Cnmmings's  Lift,  in  which  the  MSk  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  E.  F. 
Rimhanir).  On  the  theory  that  the  famous 
Macbeth  Music  is  by  Purcell,  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  Puroell's 
fourtfpnfb  year,  in  1672.  Playford's  'Musical 
CMupanion'  contains  a  song,  'Sweet  tyran- 


ness,' which  is  possibly  by  Bsnty  Pkmall  the 

eldpr  :  if  it  is  by  Iu:s  greater  son,  it  must  date 
from  this  time.  On  the  breaking  of  his 
Toiee,  he  seems  to  hafe  been  Mtained  .as  a 

supernumerary,  and  to  have  become  a  pupil  of 
John  Blow  for  composition.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  coni{KMed  anthems  during  this 
period,  bat  at  present  the  dates  of  his  earli^ 
anthfni'?  havc  Dot  established.  From  1  676 
to  1678,  and  from  1686  to  1690,  beheld 
the  post  of  oof^ist  at  Wsstminstsr  Abbey.  In 
1676  he  contributed  a  song  to  the  new  edition 
of  bk.  i.  of  Playford'a  'Choice  Ayres,'  etr,,  and 
iu  1677  compoeed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Matthew  Lock,  printed  in  bk.  ii.  of  the  *Ch(rfos 
Ayrrs, '  ]67f^  :  othrr  sorps  hv  him  np]ifnrpr?  in 
the  yame  book.  That  he  was  ooni(>osing  aii  theme 
about  this  tinis  is  olssr  frnn  a  letter  written  by 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Puroell,  to  John  Goetling,  the 
famous  h&fm  singer,  at  Canterbnry,  on  Feb.  8, 
1678-79  (see  Cummings's  L\fe,  p.  28),  in  whieh 
lofeiODes  is  made  to  Qostiing^s  exeeptiomlly 
low  Tiotfs  ;  it  has  hcpn  supposed  that  the  oon- 
position  of  the  anthem,  '"Tbey  that  go  down  t» 
the  ssa in  ships,'  was  wittten  at  this  tiim,  aa 
it  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  Goetling,  bat 
there  is  no  diret^t  evidence  as  to  this.  (See 
list  below.)  Id  1680  Puroell  succeeded  Blow 
M  oiganist  of  Wertminster  Abb^ :  it  has  been 
generally  held  that  Blow  resip^nifrl  his  place 
Tolootarily,  resuming  it  again  after  PuroeU'a 
dsatih ;  bat  tlie  aet  of  magnanimity  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  hers  a^dn  •dizeot  evidenoo 
is  wanting.  In  this  same  year  began  the  lorg 
series  of  dramas  in  which  music  by  l  uiccti 
ptoyed  a  .more  or  leas  important  part  It.wsa 
formerly  assumed  that  all  these  were  to  be 
numbered  among  'operas,'  but  it  is  now  known 
tiiat  in.  many  eases  the  music  was  limited  to  a 
song  or  two.  About  the  same  year  Ihircell 
wrote  a  number  r  f  '  FantAzias '  for  Ktrings  in 
various  numbers  ot  parts,  which  are  preserved 
fai  tlM  British  Mnsnun  (Add.  118.  S0,9S0) ;  a 
conii>arison  of  them  with  his  '  Sonnata's '  of 
1683  shows  that  the  former  were  modelled 
rather  on  those  of  Orlando  Gibbous  than  on 
those  of  the  Italian  masters  who  wen  copied 
in  the  later  set.  In  that  year,  too,  began  the 
series  of  odes  and  '  welcome  sougs '  which  form 
no  tmimfMfftant  section  of  the  oempoeer*s  wmlr 
'i  l  l  this  time  forth  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
(Se«j  below. )  *  Welcome,  Vicegerent  of  the 
mighty  King '  was  written  to  greet  Charles  II. 
on  his  return  from  Windsor  in  16S0.  Another 
ode  of  this  year,  '  to  welcome  the  Duke  of  York 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,'  i.^  mentioned  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Commings  (Life,  p.  32).  hot  is  not 
otherwise  known.  On  July  14,  1682,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  place 
of  Edward  Lowe,  deceased.  A  year  or  more 
before  this  appointment  he  had  married,  and 
his  eldest  fson  was  bom  on  Augu.st  9,  1682. 
@ome  songs  are  said  to  have  been  written  for 
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tli«  liMugarsiion  of  tht  Lord  tf*for,  Sir 
Williftm  Pritchard,  on  Oct  29  of  the  §ame  T«ar. 
Tha  follovriag  year,  1688,  saw  the  pubUcatioa 
of  PaixMll's  fint  printid  oaoliMMitioii,  th«  twelve 
'  Bonnata'a  of  III.  Parts  :  t-w  n  riollins  and  basse : 
to  the  Oigan  or  UMpowonL  Oonpoied  by 
Bmij  Ponol],  OonpoMr  in  Oidtiuvjr  to  hii 
moot  Soered  Majesty,  ond  Orgoniot  of  hu 
Choppell  Royall.'  It  i«  quit*  clear  from  the 
profaoo  that  Purceli  '  iaithfi£Uy  endeavour'd  a 
jnot  imitotioo  of  the  moot  fiam'd  Italian  Maatera,' 
and  it  is  an  intemting  question  what  wer«  his 
exact  model* ;  it  hae  been  euppoeod  that 
WiWMrili  iMrtM  wwm>laim  U  VmnOL  \  bnt 
if  thi*  wore  ao,  the  *  BiUotti,  Oorrenti.  Oighe  e 
ftaraband?!,'  the  only  work  of  his  which  wsa 
priut«d  early  enough  (lu  1677)  are  aii  on  such 
•  Tory  eimple,  rooorront  potim  that  fh«  theory 
<»n  hardly  bo  nphuld.  In  that  same  year,  1677, 
the  Opera  quiota,  alao  oailed  '  tkm^taia,'  O.  & 
Titali,  appeared  at  Bologna,  ond  tiwi*  It  In 
their  deaign  and  oharaoter  ao  great  a  reeemblanee 
to  Fupoell's  work  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  coocluaioa  that  these  may  hare  been  the 
■ngtMniMi't  modela.    The  opportaaitf  for 

hemming  acquainted  with  the»e  Italian  works 
waa  very  probably  due  to  FaroeU'a  Court  ap- 
polntmrnit  {  bat  tribaftavw  tiM  obtMOHlNNia  of 
tiMir  there  can  bo  no  doabt  tin*  the 

aonatas  reach  a  far  hipher  point  of  power  and 
originality  than  had  been  previoualy  attained 
in  Kagloiiid,  aid  tiiat  thef  an  far  Bon  TfgotmM 
thtin  the  workj  frorn  which  they  were  imitated. 
The  sonatae  were  printed  iu  four  part*booka, 
with  one  for  the  oontiiuio  part,  or  thorough* 
base.  (See  prefiMO  to.  lha  aanataa,  Pitroell 
Society'e  publicatiooa,  rol.  and  Munoal 
Tiauit  1896,  p.  10.)  It  ia  parhapa  fiuioifhl 
toaooistlwaaaoof  PteaaD'aaidealiaB,  'Jolm 

Baptista,'  another  irnit-ation  of  Italian  models. 
The  tiret  of  the  odea  on  St.  Cecilia  a  Day  waa 
aompoeed  in  Ihia  aame  year,  and  he  aeema  to 
kave  written  three  for  the  lame  feetiral,  ono  in 
Latin,  '  Laudato  Oeciliam.'  The  score  of  on«-, 
to  worda  by  Ohriatopher  Fiahbnm,  '  Welcome 
ta  all  the  pleaauraa,'  waa  pabUM  to  tba 
following  yp^ir.  In  1684  Puroell,  with  Blow, 
took  part  in  the  famoua  organ  oompetition  at 
the  Temple  Chnreh,  playing  the  organ  by 
'Father'  Smith,  the  rival  inatrament,  by 
Renatns  Harris,  beinp  played  by  Draghi.  At 
the  time  of  the  ooronation  of  Jamee  il.  Pnroail 
raaai«adit84tl9i.  flromthaaeeiatMrviMaiaDoy 
for  aaperintending  the  erection  of  an 'organ  in 
the  Abbey  esjMwially  for  the  coronation.  One 
of  the  anthemB,  '  My  heart  is  inditing,'  ia  held 
to  have  been  compoeed  for  the  oooaahni;  the 
nthpr,  '  I  was  glad,'  to  have  been  coTnpo'»pd 
before,  in  1687  an  '  £legy  on  John  Play  ford ' 
waa  wvitleii,  and,  aa  wiU  aa  a  WrtMay  oda, 
'Sound  the  'Trurapeta,'  in  which  oocura  'a  duet 
for  altoe,  "  Liet  Oaeaar  and  Urania *live,"  which 
continual  ao  long  in  favour  that  aaooeeduig 


I  aompaaw  of  odea  for  royal  birthdaya  ««a 

I  a«5Q9toTned  to  introduce  it  into  th«ir  own 
productions  until  aft«r  tk«  middle  of  th«  Idth 
oentory.'    (Krrt  edition  of  thia  Dietionary.) 

By  ^his  time  Purcell  had  provided  music 
for  about  nine  plays  (see  hat  below),  vod  ao  had 
gifaad  aana  atage  ezperianooi  WlU  mm  af 
the  playa  Wtoa  anoh  aa  reqnired  modi  akSU  aC 
dramatic  writing,  and  the  marve!  of  the 
I  duction  of  '  Dido  and  Aeneaa '  remarna  u  graiu 
wban  it  ia  %n6f^wA  to  Ua  ftapw  pniod  of 

time  in  the  composer's  career,  as  when  the 
earlier  datea  of  ita  ori|pu»  were  nniTenally 
aoeeplaij  Tin  toUwatiig  laiiM  af  iB«aiil%a» 
tions  by  which  Mr.  W.  BaraaySquiro  establiaW 
the  date  of  the  opera  aa  being  th<?  first  perform- 
ance as  Ukiug  place  between  1686  and  16»0, 
are  to  bo  fenad  ta  tiM  AaaMNilMMb  af  tia  Ml 
Mua.  Ot».  vol.  V.  pp.  60fl  11. 

Uia  raaalta  may  be  briefly  lummarisad  aa  fol- 
lawat  Havhi»o<AW.  1863,  p^  746),  apparently 
raaaoning  from  the  fact  that  Tate'e  play 
'  Brutue  of  Alb* '  was  first  called  '  Dido  and 
Aeneaa,'  and  that  therefore  the  play  with  the 
latter  titla  pfaaaJad  «Bnitaa  of  Alba'  (pM 

1978),  snggeated  1877  as  the  Ut/-st  possible 
date  for  Furceira  moaio,  and  treated  the  work 
aa  that  af  a  youth  of  ninataeo.  Prof.  Taylor, 
in  the  Mna.  Antiq.  Soc  edition,  put  ife  atiB 
further  back,  to  1876,  but  the  discovery,  in 
1642,  of  a  copy  of  the  erigiiiai  libretto  (piiated 
fa  iMitaila  in  voL  UL  af  Iba  PteoaU  Maty  *a 
publicatioBs),  showpxl— although  it  ia  not  (\%trA 
>^that  the  work  was  written  for  Mr.  Jonas 
Prieat'a  boardiug-ftohool  at  Chelaea.  Aa  Prieat 
removed  to  Chelaea  in  1660,  that  date  waa 
accepted  by  Rimbsnlt  and  others  following  hifli, 
who  were  anxious  to  place  the  ooflaaoattiaft 
af  tha  opiiaaa  aaity  aa  peariblay  9at  iSuaaB'a 

credit.  In  D'Urfey'a  '  New  Poerna  '  (1  690)  ii 
an  epih^e  spdcen  at  the  perforraaoce  'by 
Lady  Dwothy  Bark.'  Mr.  Squire,  thoagh 
unable  to  find  BOfa  exaet  evidence  tor  Lad^ 
Dorothy's  ac^e,  than  can  be  based  onaTreaaary 
Faper  coatainiag  a  petition  which  ahaws 
Chat  Lady  DoroUky  waa  %  Ptotaateat  tiMMgh 

her  fatlier  \  C&tholie,  has  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  her  father,  the  eighth  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  aucoeeded  in  1687  (and  that  there- 
fore ehe  would  not  be  '  Luly  Daiothy '  until 
that  year),  the  theory  that  the  opera  conld  not 
have  been  produced  betore  that  yeac,  while  a 
Haa  fa  the  epilogue,  'w«  are  npotaataata  aad 
Engliah  nuns,'  and  the  phrase  '  turning  Timea,* 
point  to  the  revolution  of  1688  as  being  paet, 
so  that  the  date  is  limited  to  the  time  between 
1688  and  16»0,  whan  tha  epOognewMpablfahad 
in  D'Urfey'a  poema.  Vnrions  enrioua  cases  of 
identity  of  muaieal  idioms  between  *  Dido  aad 
Aaaaaa*  aad  aChar  pieoea  kaowa  to  liava  baea 
written  l  y  Purcell  at  the  |»eriod  between  16S9 
and  1*591  are  given  in  the  same  article,  and  the 
whole  shows  tliat  withm  these  narrow  limits  the 
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ooaipontMB  of  1M»  most  iBtaretting  work  motl 

h«  plfteed.  For  in  dramatic  directness,  cHatm* 
tenutioD,  adaputioa  oi  m«a&i  to  ends,  te«liiig 
f«r  M  vtU    Mtod  biMtf ,  the  «|in»  It 

M  nracV)  alivp  in  the  20th  century  as  arc  any 
of  Gluok's.  £T«rjf  tincleuk  is  faoulutf  wiik  th% 
po^ant  fimweU  of  Dsd«b  *  Wheti  I  im  dead,* 
on  Pttroell's  Sufvm^  ftwndatfcm  vf  •  groand* 

bass  ;  and  the  «i<y>#©din]^  chorus  of  cupkis  is 
liardlj  1««8  alt«cbng,  while  th»  wiUlaes'  music 
•od  dl  tk«  net  b  MU  df  diMMtte  Ufi  and 
originality.  (The  question  aa  to  the  TOmplete- 
iMfla  or  iocompleteiieM  of  the  present  score  oaa* 
mt  ba  definitely  settlad  aa  yet ;  sea  tba  Zeii' 
thrift  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Qts.  vi.  66.) 

In  1689  Puroel'i  w&s  involved  in  a  dispoto 
ooncarning  the  fees  paui  for  seats  la  Um  oijgaa- 
gallery  at  fho  Abbay  for  tbo  ooNwtfam  of 
"William  and  Mary  ;  these  feea  had  b«en  con- 
sidered by  Forcell  as  bis  lawful  perquisite,  but 
an  order  waa  made  fhat  nnkas  he  refunded  tbe 
money  his  place  would  be  declared  null  and 
void.  As  he  retAined  his  place  until  his  death, 
it  is  probable  that  he  gave  back  the  fees.  In 
1690  WM  pradnoad)  aad  in  1691  wia  pobliahad. 
the  mosioto '  Dioclemn,'  Iktterton's  adaptation 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Propheteas,'  the 
printed  eopies  of  wbieh,  iseaed  at  ao  low  a  prioa 
that  the  composer  lost  by  the  transaction,  were 
all  corrpctpd  by  liiiii  with  his  own  hand.  T)ie 
music  would  rank  with  the  other  theatrical 
paodoetkma,  irare  it  not  to  thaalabotata  masque 

in  the  fifth  act  ;  the  rest  consists  of  act-tiines 
and  a  song  or  two.  The  whole  is  more  elabor- 
ately econd  than  anything  we  hare  yet  met 
with  of  I^ircell's,  trumpets  and  obooa  (indnding 
a  tenor  oboe)  beinj{  introduced.  A  chacontie 
before  the  third  act,  in  which  two  flutes  have  a 
ooBon  above  tiio  ToeBmot  bam,  It  oingularly 
beautifnl,  the  song,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  show 
how  much  i  love  her  ! '  has  remained  in  favour 
until  the  present  day,  and  the  final  chorus, 
'Triumph,  victorious  L<jvc/  is  a  remarkably 
fiDfi,  sustained  piece  of  music.  In  spite  of  its 
want  of  commercial  success,  the  music  to  '  Dio- 
detfaui'  aeema  to  bavo  woo  for  tho  oompoeer 
the  favour  of  Dryden  (see  his  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  Amphitryon  (1600)^  quoted  in  Cuumiagi't 
Li/e,  }>.  55.) 

Of  far  greater  importtttOO  W«t  fbo  MXt  work 
in  which  Purcell  was  associated  with  Dryden, 
the  KMMilkd  opera  of  'King  Arthur'  (1091). 
Hie  mutiiml  nfwibert  in  this  piece,  though  far 
more  numerous  than  those  in  *  Dioclesian,'  are 
still  a  kind  of  adjunct  to  the  main  scheme  of 
the  play ;  the  singing  parts  are  quite  distinct 
ftom  tlM  personages  of  tho  drama»  and  the 
music,  as  a  whole,  miglit  he  most  properly 
described  as  a  series  of  tnienmzzi.  Individnol 
aoenet,  inch  as  tho  taerifieial  toene,  the  wonder- 
fully effective  'frost  scene,'  and  the  whole  of 
the  concluding  ma.sque,  arc  full  of  heautv  and 
originality  ;  but  there  is  so  little  couueotion 


with  the  pli^  tlwt  a  performanoe  of  the  musio 

alone  (such  as  was  given  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  ld97)  must  necessarily  aeent  rather 
wanting  in  oontinni^.    Wbothor,  after  unitinc 

all  the  separate  portinriB  prpsprved  in  variout 
liSS.  and  printed  editions,  we  possess  all  tho 
mwdO  that  Fttoall  mott,  aa  ho  wrote  it,  cannot 
aa  yet  be  decided  ;  but  music  has  been  found 
for  all  the  portion*  in  which  music  is  required, 
and  what  we  have  now  u  probably  something 
very  Iflce  what  PttreoU  prodaoed.  Tbe  *  Ayreo 
for  the  Theatre,'  which  is  the  Rnthnrity  for 
many  of  the  instrumental  numbers,  were  only 
pubbdiod  Ibr  attingod  inttnunoutt,  and  tiiori 
may  havt  boon  othar  instruments  added  to  these 
for  the  performance,  as  other  instruments  take 
part  m  the  body  of  the  work.  The  chief  work 
of  1992  waa  ia  oonaaelioB  with  an  anonymous 
adaptatiriii  of  Mid9U'mir\rr  Xiqht's  Th-rmn,  called 
'The  Fairy  Queen,'  and  produced  at  Dorset 
Gardens  Theatoe  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
Tlie  'Select  Songs'  published  by  Heptinstall 
in  1692  are  the  only  part  of  the  music  th&t 
appeared  in  Puroell'a  lifetime;  by  October  of 
1700  thooaort  hod  boon  kot,  and  tho  patwtota 

of  the  theatre  C)ffi:rcd  a  reward  of  £20  for  ita 
recovery.  By  a  most  fortunate  accident  tho 
theatre  copy  of  the  musio  waa  discovered  in 
1901  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  whole  work,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
bliedlock,  was  published  in  the  Furcell  8ociety'a 
editioii  (190S).    It  it  oo^joetarod  that  Oa 

volume  was  in  the  hands  succeasively  of  Dr. 
Fepusch,  William  Savage,  and  H.  J.  8.  Stevens. 
(See  the  Musical  Times  for  1901,  pp.  388  and 
472.)  like  tho  other  'operas,'  the  pieoo  00n> 
tains  s  nnmher  of  beautiful  thinp^  qiiite  uncon- 
nected with  the  original  play  ol  Shakespeare, 
and  it  it  cvriont  to  notiee  that  no  word  of 
Shakeaj»eare'8  is  here  set  to  music  by  Purcell.  , 
The  songs  of  the  seasons,  culminating  in  the 
splendid  bass  song,  '  Next  Winter  comes  slowly, ' 
the  beautiftd  aoprano  air,  '  O  let  me  weep,'  and 
other  things,  are  ju.stly  famous.  The  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  of  the  same  year,  set  to  words 
by  Brady,  <Hail,  bright  OeeUiaf  it  tho  moot 
elalxirate  of  the  (impositions  for  this  festival, 
and  the  ode  for  Queen  Mary's  birthday  in  this 
year,  Sedley's  '  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind,* 
contains  a  song,  '  May  her  bleat  oxample  chase,' 
in  cnnnertion  with  which  a  story  is  told  by 
liawkuis  to  the  eliect  that  PuroeU,  nettled  bj 
the  Queen't  atking  Mrt.  Arabella  Hunt  to  ting 
the  Scots  song,  'Cold  and  Raw,'  on  .soma 
occasion  when  he  was  preseiit,  introduced  it  in 
the  next  birthday  ode,  waking  it  the  bass  of 
the  air  just  mentioned.  Tho  atory  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  thr  ^ong  is  a  striking  instanco 
of  Purcell's  love  lot  a  moving  bass,  and  hit  akill 
in  treating  boaaet  of  thit  kind,  whether  melodia 
in  themselves,  or  recurrent,  as  in  the  numbcrlest 
'  ground -basses '  of  fine  (juality  that  exist  of 
his.    in  16^^  ir  urcell  wrote  music  for  a  great 
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Wny  piilyt,  and  set  Tftte'i  ode  for  t!io  Queen'a  ' 
birthday,  '  f>lebrat«  this  Festival.'  He  must 
have  composed  in  thia  jmt  the  ode  for  the 
eentenuy  eoinm«iiionltfon  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  'Great  Parent,  hail/  but  hitlierto  no 
'  Record  of  its  jterforniance  in  connection  with 
the  cclobration  held  on  Jan.  9,  1694,  ig- forth- 
coming. In  1094  PurcoU  reviMd  the  twelfth 
edition  of  Playford'a  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Mufiekf  and  while  altering  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  in  many  ways,  he  completely  rewrote 
the  treatise  at  the  end.  (See  Sammclbdnde  of 
the  Mufi.  Ge9.  vi.  521.)  The  opening 
words  of  the  section  for  which  ho  is  respon- 
sible are  curiottt  when  taken  in  connection 
^•ith  Purcell's  own  way  of  treating  t!u  bass. 
'  Formerly  they  used  to  Compose  from  the  Boat, 
but  Modieni  Anthon  Oompoee  to  the  TrMt 
when  they  make  Cou^ierpoiHi  or  Bcuaes  to  Tunes 
or  Songs.*  The  whole  passage  which  follows  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  tlie  student  of  Purcell's 
mveia  The  great  work  of  this  year  was  the 
splendid  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  *  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  which,  after  its,  publication  by  Purcell's 
widow  in  1607,  wat  aonoally  performed  at  the 
featival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  until  Handel 
wrote  hi.s  'Utrecht  Te  Deum'  in  1713,  aft^r 
which  the  two  works  were  performwl  altcrnat<  iy 
till  1748,  when  Handel'a  *  Dettingen  Te  Deum ' 
displacfd  both  the  others.  In  a  niistaken 
desire  to  bring  Purcell's  work  into  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  Aadelian  faahion  <rf  Ihia 
day,  Dr.  Boyce  rearaanged  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  character  was  spoilt,  and  the  work  was 
not  available  in  its  original  form  untU,  in  1895, 
for  the  Pmwell  BjoaDtanaiy,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
who  poHsesscs  the  atttograpli  aoore,  btongbt  ont 
a  puritied  edition  of  it 

Queen  Mary  died  of  small-pox  at  Eensingtoti, 
Dec.  28,  1694,  and  was  bnried  on  March  6, 
1694-95,  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  funeral  was  of  rare 
inagniRoenoe,  and  various  aeoonnts  of  it  were 
published ;  it  is  now  certain  that  F*uroelI 
composed  for  it  the  beautiful  anthem,  '  Thou 
knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of  onr  hearts,'  aa 
well  as  two  pieo(»  for  '  flatt  trumpets ' ;  Imt 
the  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the  second 
anthem  his  '  Blessed  is  the  man  '  r^ts  on 
a  very  slight  fottttdation.  (See  the  Ikmmd- 
"hiinde  of  the  fnl.  }ru^.  Grs.  iv.  225,  where  Mr. 
W.  B.  Squire  has  given  the  text  of  the  '  March  ' 
and  '  Cttiizona '  that  were  played  ;  the  fornjer 
was  adapted  from  the  music  to  '  Hie  Libertine  ' 
written  nl  t^iit  two  years  ho^nrr,)  The  instru- 
ments on  which  the  pieces  were  played  were 
almost  nndonbtedly  'aaoklrate'  or  trombones. 
The  anthem  became  so  famous  that  in  after- 
years,  when  Croft  composed  the  music  for  the 
Burial  Service,  he  incorporated  Purcell's  music, 
instead  of  setting  tiieie  words  anew.  Two 
elegi"^  r  r  »'ie  Queen  were  written  in  1695, 
which  were  published  in  a  ooUectiou,  together 


^th  one  by  DK  Blow.'  In  thii  aanm  yaar,  the 

last  of  thp  composer's  life,  he  wrote  Timsic  for 
the  '  operatic  '  version  of  Howard  and  Drydea's 
■  Tndiah  Qaeen,'  when  it  nnderwent  the  uraal 
process  of  adaptation  for  music,  i'.^.  the  addition 
of  numbers  which  could  be  set  to  nin?iir 
independently  of  the  original  play.     It  I.  is 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Squire  {Samniflb.  Int.  .Vks. 
Gt:.s.  V.  529)  that  the  work  belongs  to  thi-.  '.  i.  t 
year  of  Poroell's  life,  and  it  is  conjectured  Uiat 
to  hli  iUnen  was  dne  the  Ihet  that  the  final 
masque  wSs  composed  by  his  brother,  Daniel 
Pnrcell,     An  extraordinary  piece  of  literary 
piracy  was  achieved  in  regard  to  this  luuaic 
Messrs.  May  and  Hudgebutt  not  only  broogiit 
out  the  music,  but  had  the  impertinrnr^  to 
|irefix  to  it  a  dedication  to  Poroell  himself^ 
In  whiek  they  admit  and  exeuae  their  tbeft 
Another  work  for  the  stage,  probably  dating 
from  the  same  year,  was  in  connection  with 
Shadwell's  adaptation  of  The  Tempest  into  '  an 
o]iera' ;  this  Imd  first  appeared  in  167S,  hut 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  of  Purcell's  music 
being  written  before  1696,  in  which  year  s 
song,  '  Dear  pretty  Toath,*  was  pnbUshod,  in 
'  Deliciae  musicae.'   There  is  a  strange  lack  of 
contemporary  MSS.  of  the  music.   Dr.  Cumminga 
has  an  old  theatre  copy,  and  another  is  in  the 
British  Mnasnm  ;  Goodtsmi'a  edition  Ut  tho 
princijinl  source  for  the  music,  but  is  untrust- 
worthy as  to  dates.    The  whole  question  has 
beendinaaied  by  Mr.  Squire  inih^SammMSmit, 
vol.  V.  pp.  551-5.  Teianother  work  for  the  stage, 
pro<luced  in  the  same  year  '  Don  Quixote,  jiart 
iii.,'  contained  what  was  no  doubt  Purcell's 
last  oompoeition,  the  song  '  From  roaio  Bow^ra.' 
Tliis  Was  also  printed  in  '  Orp*  ciis  Britannicns* 
with  the  heading,  *  This  was  the  last  Song  tliat 
Mr.  Puretll  Sett,  it  being  in  his  SickneasL* 
There  is  apparently  nothing  else  of  Purcell's  in 
til-'  ]it  iluction,   Piircell  died  on  Nov.  21,  1695, 
probably  at  his  house  in  Marsham  Stre^ 
Weetnanster  (see  tMeal  Timet,  1895,  p.  7S4> 

Tlie  early  deaths  of  three  ofhis  children  suggest 
that  there  was  a  consumptive  tendency  in  the 
family,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  need  to 
attach  any  importance  to  the  tradition  reported 
by  Hawkin?,  thit  the  composer  caught  eld 
from  being  kept  waiting  for  admittance  into 
his  honse  late  at  night.  He  was  buried  Vow. 
26,  beneath  the  organ  in  Westminster  AbK>y, 
and  a  tablet  was  erected  on  a  pillar  near  the 
grave  by  AnnabeUa,  Lady  Howard,  who  may 
haTa  writtmi  the  iaseriptiMi : — 

tT*TO  ly»^s  Hr.KRY  Purcell  Esqr.  Wl,  .  >rt  this  Lill 
And  is  gone  lo  th»t  Tnf»..«.«i  I'lsn  W  h>  r«  only  Ms 
Harmony  can  be  cxcf^f^j-^l.  <  >S-;it  'in.n  tlin  NovMsfeirtS 
Anno  Aetaiui  ■use  STmo.   Aiuioq  Ix>nuni  j695. 

Over  the  grave  was  placed  the  toiiowuog 
epitaph  :— 

Pl«nfll>,  felices  mip<>ri,  tanto  hcxpif. 

IVivfiiernt,  vestris  addite  ill<>  clioris  : 
Iiivjila  iirtc  voliiii  Purcelhmi  Xfira  rep 

Que«U  decus  steU,  deliciasqiM  bnvea. 
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Tarn  rito  d«ceMiu«,  modo  cui  singula  ( 
Muaa,  pruphaiia  Huoa  rclitnou  suos. 

Vivit  lo  et  vivmt,  diim  viciiia  oi^gaoa  vpirant, 
DuPKiiie  colet  numeri*  turba  canora  I)«6m. 

This,  baring  become  totally  deraced,  wm  re- 
newed in  1876.  Parcell  l^»d  six  children,  three 
of  whom  died  before  him,  viz.  John  Raptista, 
baptized  Aug.  9,  1682,  buried  Oct.  17  follow* 
ing ;  ThomM,  binM  Aug.  3, 1 686  ;  and  Henry, 
baptized  June  9, 1687,  buried  Sept  23  following. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Fiiakces,  was  baptized 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  May  30,  1688.  In  1706 
hw  mother  appointed  her  her  residuaiy  legatee 
and  her  executrix,  when  she  should  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  proved  the  will  July  6, 
1706.  -  Bh%  nuuried,  ihoiily  after  her  mother's 
death,  Leonard  Welsted,  Gent.,  poet  and  drama* 
tiat,anddied  1724.  Heronlydau^^hter.FiiANCKS, 
bom  1708,  died  unmarried  1726.  Uer  younger 
lister,  Maby  Pbtbbs^  was  h^itlnd  in  West- 
minster AMiey,  Dec.  10,  1893.  It  is  ]>reaumed 
that  she  survived  her  father,  but  predeoeaaed 
her  mother,  as  aho  it  JMt  wuiMd  in  the  letter's 

The  romposer'«  widow  snrrived  him  till  Feb. 
1706,  when  she  died  at  Richmond,  being  buried 
on  the  14th  in  the  north  aisle  of  Weetminster 
Abbey.  The  works  of  Purcell  published  i)ost- 
humously  are  as  follows: — 'Ten  Sonatas  in 
Four  Farts '  (1 697),  for  the  same  oombination  of 
instruments  as  the  set  published  in  1683,  and 
couUiniii<,'  the  faniouH  '  Holden  Sonata*  ;  '  I^es- 
sons  tor  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet '  (1 696)  ;  'A 
Oolleetion  otAjnk  tar  tiie  Theatre '  (1^97),  con- 
taining act  tunes,  etc.,  for  many  of  the  plays  ; 
and  '  Orphfus  liritannicus,'  a  collection  of  I^r- 
oell's  songs,  bk.  L  1698,  bk.  ii  1702,  second 
edition  of  bk.  i.  1706,  second  edition  of  bk.  U. 
'  1711.  A  third  edition  of  both  books,  or  more 
probably  the  'remainder'  of  the  stock,  furnished 
with  a  new  title-page,  was  inaed  in  1791,  bnt 
is  very  rare.  By  way  of  expeption  to  the 
usual  course  of  composers'  reputations,  there 
has  alwaysbeen  a  tradition  of  Purcell's  greatness, 
and  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  of  editions 
of  his  works.  Even  the  vogno  of  Handel  was 
not  enough  to  obliterate  all  trace  of  Purcell's 
'  fiune.  The  inflnenee  of  the  Engliahnian's  mtisio 
ujwn  the  rJcrman  master  is  quite  unmistakable  ; 
\\before  Handel  came  to  England  the  massive 
I  tehoral  effects,  produced  by  means  of  the  utmost 
\  pimplioity,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
works;  they  are  the  di.stingiiishing  mark  of 
I^urcell's  choruses,  although  Purcell's  are  very 
\ihort  as  oom  pared  with  Handel's.  (See  a  very 
^iteresting  article  by  E.  D.  Kendall  in  .\fusual 
Times,  1895.  p.  293',  on  the  influence  of  Purcell 
on  Handera  'Aeis  and  Galatea.')  Among  the 
most  important  issues  of  Purcell's  music  must 
be  reckonwl  Vincent  Novello's  four  volumes  of 
the  Sacred  Music  (1829-1832),  which  contoin  all 
the  antiiems  and  servieis,  ete.,  tfieo  aoosasible. 
Unfortunately  the  edition,  and  those  which  base 
their  readings  upon  it,  witliont  refnenoe  to 


better  anthoitisB^  am  so  inaoenrate  ttat  very 

little  idea  can  be  obtiuned  of  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  composer's  ^nius.  The  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society  did  useful  work  in  publish- 
iag  many  of  the  moat  iinportaiit  <rf  Pureell's 
compositions  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  foundation 
of  the  l^cell  Society  in  1878  that  a  really 
lAethodioal'  iiBlie  of  the  mueTo  conld  be  begun. 
(See  the  article  below.)  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  difficult,  if  not  inijiossihle,  to 
base  any  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  dates 
of  the  anthems,  etc.,  npoib'  internal  eridenoe ; 
Mr.  A.  Hughes-Hughes  {Musical  Times,  1896, 
pp.  81*3)  claims  to  have  eetablished  two  periods 
mm  the  ooinposer's  handwritihg,  and  fiirther 
investigation  on  the  same  lines  may  bear  good 
fruit  in  the  future  ;  still,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  iu  his  short  active  career  of  only  a  little 
over  twenty  years;  there'  was  not  mnch  time 
for  a  haIld^^Titing  to  undergo  veiy  great  altera- 
tions. The  music  itself,  too,  while  easily  to  be 
recogntaed  sa  PlirteU's  in  almost  every  bar,  yet 
bears  no  traces  of  imniatnrity  4ir  of  outside 
influences  of  other  composers  such  as  would 
suggest  an  early  date.^or  of  th^  repetition  of 
manneritot  sooh  ss  often  mar  the  later  com- 
positions of  a  great  man. 

What  are  the  qualities  in  virtue  of  which 
PuToell  is  universally  ao6epted  a:s  the  greatest 
of  English  oomiNMers  T  It  is  in  the  first  place 
necessary  to  rememWr  where  he  stands  in 
musical  history.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  the 
art  of  monody,  created  at  the  banning  of  the 
17th  century  in  Italy,  had  indeed  reached 
England,  and  }ia<i  been  essayed  by  no  less  firm 
a  supporter  of  ]H>lyphonic  music  than  Orlando 
'Gibbons  ;  but  tiie  succeeding  comiwsera,  repre- 
sented by  I^wes  and  his  contemporaries,  had 
.made. very  little  advance  beyond  acquiring  the 
art' of  setiing  words  with'  snob  just  acoentna- 
tion  that  the  vocal  art  became  a  new  thing. 
In  their  work  there  is  no  opi>ortnnity  for  large 
effects,  and  it  was  in  these  that  l^ircell  exccll^xl, 
no  doubt  as  a  consequence  of  studying  the 
coni|)Osition8  of  Lully  and  the  Italian  masters. 
His  own  characteristics  seem  to  be,  iirst,  a  pre- 
ference fiir  a  somewhat  austere  type  of  melody  ; 
the  airs  of  many  of  his  contcm]>orariee  un- 
doubtedly flow  more  suavely  than  his,  and 
where  he  is  at  hia  sweetest,  as  for  example  in 
'  Fairest  Isle'  from  '  King  Arthur,'  he  counter- 
acts what  he  may  have  felt  to  be  its  cloying 
eflfect  by  makins  Uie  rhythm  unusually  l>old 
and  rigorous.  >.  This trehtmenttif  triple  i  hytlim, 
with  strong  accents  often  on  the  second  beat 
of  the  bar,  is  not  of  course  confined  to  Purcell, 
but  he  uses  it  in  so  marked  a  way  that  it  must 
be  counted  among  his  peculiarities.  Of  his 
delight  in  movin^^'  Itasses,  and  bis  skill  in  treating 
a  g^und-bass.  mention  has  already  been  made ; 
in  aU  reepects,  nbt  merely  in  the  slrill  of  its 
manufacture,  but  in  real  inspiration  and  poig- 
nant emotional  quality,  the  lament  of  Dido 
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miut  rank  with  the  reiy  grMlMk  of  kit  Mm- 

positions.  Here  technical  ingennity  goes  Ijand 
in  hand  with  direct  pa«ionate  ezpreaaion  in  a 
ivsjr  baa  beaa  appfoaflM  ysf  mm  of 
PoroeU's  predecessors,  and  surpaased  by  very  few 
indeed  among  those  who  came  after  him. 
Another  masterly  little  aong,  with  ritomelli  for 
strings  and  oboe,  oocora  in  the  Weloome  Song, 
'Swifter,  Isis,  swifter  flow,'  where  the  alto 
aoloist  ia  auppoaed  to  descry  the  royal  barge 
oomlng  down  the  livor ;  there  ia  a  groand>ba«, 
and  at  the  cloae,  at  the  words  '  Let  boUs  fflii^' 
a  chiming  figure  is  introduced,  which  is  developed 
by  the  instruments  with  wonderful  effect.  The 
mofa  dooaly  the  eontemporaiy  M8S.  of  his 
mnsic  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  few  published 
compoaitiona,  the  more  dear  it  beoomea  that 
anotlier  of  hia  ahoneteriatlfli  mm  a  lovo  of 
'  false  relations  * ;  Byrd,  and  many  of  the 
English  jwlyphonists,  had  no  objection  to  the 
•imultaneous  occurrence  of  a  B  flat  and  a 
B  MtQial  in  oeitaia  eiwwnntinaaa.  iaiMoh  n 


evidently  oon- 
~  by  tiien  aa  n 
fUng  btantifbl  in  it- 
self ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the 
offeot  of  aaeh  n  ond- 
ence  is  far  leas  dis.sonant  when  the  parts  are 
anng  in  juat  intonation  than  they  are  under 
oar  modem  'ayatam  of  oqtial  tempenunent  Ho 
naaa  this  cadence  constantly,  and  the  melodic 
aioent  to  the  flat  seventh  of  the  key  ia  om 
of  his  most  familiar  de- 
vices. To  the  same  claaa 
of  j)ecnliaritie3  belongs  a 
very  familiar  form  of  cad  - 
anoe  in  Poroan'a  works, 
where  two  forms  of  cad- 
ence, which  we  should  now  call  mutually  ex- 
clusive,  are  joined  together. 

A  prominent  inatanoo  of  a  rMmfng  fblaa  rds" 
tioii  is  in  the  chaconne  called  '  A  Curtain  Tune 
on  a  Ground '  at  the  end  of  '  Timon  of  Athena,' 
where  all  poadbility  of  the  oontndietion  of  E 
flat  by  E  natural  being  a  mistake  is  precluded. 
Perhaps  the  extreme  is  rpaohed  in  the  following 
jMissage  from  the  splendid  seven-part  chorus  in 
the  Woloomo  Song,  •  fly,  bold  BaboUion/ 

Wel-ooni«  to  kll 


Hop.  2.^ 
Altol. 
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follows  ; — 

(i.)  A  head  and  ahooldm  (oval)  by  Clocter- 
■lann,  intiialfatioMl  FoitinilQnllaiy,  Laaion, 

engraved  by  R.  White  in  'Orpheus  BritannieoiL' 
(iL)  A  three-quarter  length  by  Cloatermaaa,  ia 
the  possession  of  the  late  Yen.  Archdeaesn 
Bumcy,  representing  the  oompoaer  al  tlM  Ittrpsi- 
chord  (a  replica  of  this  was  in  the  iOB  of 

Miaa  Done).  (iiL)  A  half-length  by  Gioatarmann, 
in  the  p  ■irtPlI  flf  the  Boyal  Society  of  liMi> 
oiaaa ;  meuottDlid  by  Zobel.  (iv.)  A  drawing 
by  Kneller,  in  tJw  poMoarion  of  Alfred  Littleton, 
Esq.,  engraved  by  W.  Humphreys  for  Norello '§ 
'Purcell's  Sacred  Mndc*  (v.)  A  drawing, 
probably  a  sketch  for  No.  iv.,  in  the  Briti^ 
Museum ;  engraved  by  J.  HoUowaj  in  178S^ 
and  by  J.  OonMr.  (vi.)  A  porimft  nt  DidwM 
College,  engraved  by  W.  N.  Gardiner  aftar 
S.  Harding,  and  pubd.  Nov.  1,  1794  ;  the 
original  has  disap{>eared.  (vii.)  A  portrait  of 
Puroell  when  a  ohoir-boy^  ii  add  in  tiia  iHwr 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  to  have  been  in 
Dulwich  OoUigo.  (viiL)  The  portrait  ao|praved 
by  R.  WMtanan  ft«itia|ieea  to  Oo  •8ouNta*a 
of  Three  Parte'  (168SX  showing  Puroell  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  (ix.)  H.  AdUrd  engraved 
a  {K)rtrait  either  after  Clostermann  or  from  the 
bust  which  waa  aaid  to  be  formerly  in  tlM  MMe 
School,  Oxford,  (z.)  The  head  in  an  oral  in 
the  Univtnal  Magasme  lot  Deo.  1777,  aaid  ta 
be  from  an  original  paintinf^  ianom  |Mlfaably 
from  White's  engraving  of  1688. 

The  following  list  of  IMrceU's  works  ia 
necessarily  only  an  attempt,  aa  many  of  the 
anthema,  eta.,  oannot  at  pi'tnunt  ba  aatiierit^ 
tively  dated,  or  even  ascribed  to  certain  periodx 
in  the  oompoaer'a  career.  The  list  of  plays  for 
wUeih  Im  wrota  vnaio  ia  baaed  on  that  givea 
in  Mr.  Squire's  artiele  in  the  dlMMloMtadiaf 
tka  InL  Jfttf.  Oe».  (v.  489  ff.> 

I.  BACKKD  vma 

A.  Amna  Ajtp  Cmvacm  Mvne, 

n* aula  MarM  lor  tb*  balk  d  Umm  Mtthcma,  ate.  U  VteMi 
Novtllo't  mUUun  al '  PwmU's  Sacrad  H oatc'   Hit  vwalow  af*  tw 
the  OMtt  part  quit*  aotnatworthT.  bat  uatU  tb*  work  of  aditlnc 
tb«m  wlUi  eat*  aad  r%r»rmot  iball  Imt«  ban  nnwptatart.  tt  I*  «••- 
Tvnimt  to  oa*  bit  mllnctlon  ai  '■i-'InaMBg        aMibOT.  «f 
amtaat  worka.    A  ll«t  o(  the  tnUirnM  AfeM^  SiaManM  iT  tt* 
Fureall  Soetoty  wlU  ba  found  od  p.  8Hb 
Ab  I  tmw  and  toll  of  tomwt, 
Baatl  amnaa.  B.S^A.& 
Ba  marctfal  auto  ma.   Varw.  A.T.B. 
Bahold.  I  brine  7o«  fiad  Udlur*.    Vrria.  A.T.M, 

Babold  miw.  pnita  tba  Lord     V«r»e.  A   

1l)«aM«l  ftn-  ihtj  that  (aar.    VcrM.  aH.A.Bl  IMMM^L 
Blcatwl  ht  the  Lord  107  ttrmftb.  A.T.& 
BlaaMd  U  ba  ibat  eoa*id«reth  tba  paor.  A.T  JL 
Blaaaad  U  ba  wboaa  anrisbtojMMaK.  T«i 
BIwoK'd  U  th*         th«t  fr»r»th  the  Lord. 
B>iw  <l<iwn  Thlnr  uit.    \rrv  4  tt. 
Br  tha  watart  of  Babjrlon.    Vnaa.  T.T.& 

O  taO,  my  MaUnc  aoul. 
OtorU  VMrf.  Thra*  eocapooiUaw  la  eaaa& 
HxAT  mv  prajrer.    VuII.  8  tt. 
Hnar  m<^.  o  I..>r<1.  Ktid  that  toan.  Vana,  SJLTJL 
Haar  ma.  o  l^ml.  tha  graat  tapport  k.TM, 
In  Tbaa.  O  Lord,  do  t  pat  my  trtnt.  A.T.n 
It  U  a  food  thine  to  girr  tbaaka.  A.T.& 
I  WM  (ltd     Veraa,  A.T.B. 
I  will  «lng  nnto  tba  Lord.    Full.  S^aJLTA 
I  wtl!        th*nk«.    Vena.  T.R  B. 
Jehovah,  <|iuun  maiti  lor  Jithorah,  boVW 
lAOdata  Domlnum.   €}aaan.  a  a 
U*0««wtaa.  TmbCT. 

kesactyt  ffWLaaJLTJk. 
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Lord,  I  cae  tvtffrr  Tkf  i 
LMtf.  mho  cmjt  t«tl  t  V«m.  T^tJL 
MM  (kM  la  bM  •(  4  Womb.  " 
•niM  toMwt,  Lofd.'  M  * 
Mr  h»\cmA  tpak*.   Van*.  A.T.  R  B. 
Mr  haul  )•  Axad.  VwM.A.T.ii 
Jlr  tMift  ta  IMlHIa*.   ▼«*•,  « aiMMi 
|l7MiWalMUb»al«v.  Vmbft 
0*Ur«paopl«. 

O  ail  yr  ptopU.  cUp  ronr  hMl4^  ftM^l^ 
O  eonvldrr  uijr  ad^enlt^.    TatM^  A.TJI 
O  ^rc  thMika.    Van*.  •  4 
Oa«d.11h««MtairO«d.   Vttil.  •  S.A.TB. 
O  Ood.  Thoa  iMat  east  «a  mA.   FuU.  »*  ATilL 
O  hlinj  man. 

O  Lord  Oo4  ollwalik  P«U.«& 

O  Lrard.  gtmmt  ih»  Klnf  a  lane  llfak 

O  hul4,  ovt  Qovaruouf. 

O  La(4.  our  OoTWMnir.   Van*.  ■.UJA 

OLMtdUrabvlwaMMl  TMk&«r& 

o  Lwd.  iWi  ut  V  CM.  ^5m^  Xml 

O  Blaarmbia  ma«. 

O  praUa  a«d  Id  Hit  koUoaaa.   a  8. 

rndaa  tba  Lord.  O  Jtrmmlm. 
TrmXm  tba  Lord.  O  mj  aouL 

rralM  tlM Lord,  o  Br  aoul.  O  Lard  ay  M.  Tm^iLaLnMn 


tnra  in  tika  hMM.   Taraa.  A.T.B. 

■MBMBbar  not.  Locd.  our  oAdcm.    Fun.  S.aA-T.B. 
•ara  Ma.  O  Oed.   rati.  B.&A.T.B.  [e.  IflMj. 
8ii4  unto  Q«d.  O  r*  klnffdoaaa  olMMMTlk. 
Tha  Ix>rd  U  njr  livht.   Vana.  A.Uk 
Tba  Lord  la  Klot.    Vena.  B. 

Tkar  tlM*  IS  down  to  tba  aa»  t*  dUgi.  I 
1W«  knowaat.  Lord.    (Tba  wall  kaowa  tail 
•Mbnst  (rmn  tboM  Id  ■  »Ua  that  la  bora  olfti 
Tkjr  way,  o  Ood.  U  holy.   Varaa,  A.BL 
Af  aofd  ta  •  laiilaiit,   Tan^  A>U> 
Tarn Thaa a«Uai.  O  Lord.  ad. 
Turn  Tlioa  m.  O  food  Ixifd.   ▼•M  i_ 
Turn  Tbou  un.  O  good  Lord.  ▲.T%ll 
UnteTbaawlUlcjy.    VarM.  A.T.B. 
WkolkMkbaU«««do«i«|»rtT  Varaa.  A.fttJl 


ML  1«.  W«|lMMb  0tlkm  man  (Vimwii  Marr  i  BiiiMifl 

Ml  1M.  H«ll  Mfkt  CmUU  (Oda  on  at.  C^rtUa  •  li^L 
>'  lan-  CatoWM*  UUa  laailrai  (QMa«  lU*7-»  MrSShML 
K.  IflM.  Oraat  Psraal,  haU  (IhibUa CooMMMrattMoL. 
Ml  M»4  Oom*,  ya  tana  ol  Aft  IOmm  MiT-^  — ^ 

(Mat  ^ 

n.  If  arav  I  »a»»  rtebaa  dM  daalia  (ta  ««aii  by  Oa«l«). 

91.  H»rk.  Dkmoiv,  b&rk. 

0.  Haik.  ^  tiia  vUd  awteUiia       («Mda  bf  Oavkff. 


Innocabc*.  Pkd 


Ta  Daon  aad  JabiUta  tn  D 


Craad,  in  B  t^t. 


BctMdIelt*.  asd  JabilikU.  to  B  Oak  ('Ba 
Ma«*iBawt  aiM  M  DtaBMtla.  la  B  iafc. 
OtnUte  aad  Daoa  niaamtw.  la  BM. 

» ta  O  Minor. 

••nUf'li  'rvacnx't  Baeaso  Mouc.' 

Arlaa.  b^A 
Aw»ka,aad 
Awaka,  y 
BiCln  tbaaai^ 

OoM  tktaa  afaa  Mtf  daa»  aanm  (two  Tw..^. 
WaU  of  wralB  (for  tha  Ooavaralon  of  Bt  PMli. 

I  Ood,  and  Jujt. 
rhara  t  *tnv  d 

P  long,  (raat  (><>d  . '  Tha  '  TtraMonT. 
lanlltf  nifht  itrio,  '  Kan)  mm]  ikt  WMl 
la  tha  black  dt«ni«l  dunftna. 
Let  tha  olght  pariah  (*  Job'a  Ctuaa*), 
Lord,  vhat  la  maa  t 
Vow  that  tba  aw  (1 

O  I  ro  <U  k  of  lUtL  i 
O  aoUtodal 

nlM«^«lB«•■MlMao<4«vtfr.  T.T.Bl 
IHnaaaodaBtwtdara  rapud.  T.T.& 
Tellina.ioiD*pit|rtB(Aaa«i('TbaB)«aaa_ 
Tha  earth  treinhUd  ('On  our  Barlout'a MmEbIu 
Tba  nl(kt  ti  coma  (Ivaninir  Hymn). 
IWa  wahofol  Bhcpbard  (Momlnc  Mwrn^  » 
w«  ling  to  Him.  whoaa  wladotn. 
With  afflk  a»d  famlkh'd  ryai. 
I^M-tma  '  Burford.'  anil  aatttaat  of 
~^yto«tAirid.  wmii:  mm  thajSi 


IdM.  Thaodoaina,  and  Tha 
1«B1.  Klt>(  RlchAid  tha 
l<B3t  Th*  I>ouhl«  Marrlt«ak 
1«B3T  Th«  EnclUh  Lawjar. 
laur  Ctrc*.  and  Bopboal 
laaa.  Tba  Knlabt  tj JIal 
IML  Tba  ri^nrtmli 
lAW^Wr  Dido  and  Araaaa. 
laoo.  Diodaataa.  DUtrr«wd 
LoTa.  AaBohltrjron.  aad  Tha 
IWL  KlW  Artknr.  Tha 
Bnyarar^  Tha  Wivaa' 

Oodlpua. 

_ Id"*-  Tba OM  BMkalar.  Tha  BiebniQDd  Btimi.  Tbf  li»id  « 
Ptuar,  Tha  Faaaala  Tartaoaeaa,  The  l>«uUa  Daalar.  Bpaom  WoUa. 
•Ad  Bala  a  Wlfa  aad  lava  a  WUa. 

1604  Doa  QulsoU  part  L.  Lot,  Trtunphaat.  Tha  Marrlod  BMa. 
Tba  Fktal  HaniajT.  nantarhnrr  n<M«ta.  Don  (|alxota  part  IL 
Xtaaon  of  Athctii.  Thr  apauitb  Primr.  and  (li  Tyrsnotek  Lava. 
Ui^Abdalaaar,  Booduoa,  Tha  Indian  (joaan.  Tha  Hack  i 


SRfiT 


C.  Boiiga.  Dvcia.  TUoa.  an  Oai 

It  )•  at  prawnt  Impoaalbla  to  eatalogiM  lhaaa.  aa  ta  aiaaf  «w 
^ch.(lQ«*M.in>  aa  kutbt-ntlelty.  aoaroaa,  vie.,  have  nt  to  ba  aaltlad, 
Tbe  i'arcell  Hoclatf'a  pablkntlaaa  will  •faatwlto 
eoaiplato  worka  ta  **- —  *  


A  -'i.^      * '       D.  laaramnvrAi.  Xvaic. 

VtaftflMMa.4,B.B.7.aiMl8rarta.  (B.M.  Add.  MB.  ID.no.t 
Twclvr  flnti»taa  of  Thrae  farta.  !««. 
Trh  ^lJJullJUl  of  Four  Farta,  198T. 
Sonata  for  riotta  aad  haaa,  baai  a  MB.  fatwtiF  la  Um 
Ov««ai«a,ft«  BililwABlfc 

Foreall). 

Harpalchnnl  M u<ic  —  '  A  Cbolo«  f  cill«-tlon  of  I^aw.tu  for  the 
Hanxlchord  oi  8ptno«t.-  IflUL  eontalaaalfhtaoltM,  March,  Tnimpat 
Tana.  Cbaaoaa.  Jif  aad  Trdmnat  Taao  oUkd  tha  OabalL 


Moaiek'a  Handmaid.'  partU..  oeatalM  (M 
March,  thr»»  Hlnnrti.  a  new  Snot<h  T«| 
IrtahTunr  •  I  i;:  ibv,rl<-ro  .  Riif».iiHm,  H<4ai 


  .-iiC»<i<«  . 

la  for  '  Bllaao  ;  at*  that  arUcIal,  MIouai. 
~  — AlftOraiHidtaOaaint.  taaarw.Toiwatarr, 
Air.  BMdit  arowid.  Fratada.  Alr.Toai»l4> 


▲  Ta 


lAlvaai. 


 >  fMod*. 


n.  BBCT'LAR  ursir. 

A.  0db8  Alio  Wsixwas  Sorak 
MN.  WaleooM,  T|c««aNai 

Idn.  Bwlfter.  Tala. 
lan.  What  ahall  hp  doMk 

Idro.  The  Bummer'*  A   

1«83   FIT.  }<nl(i  ReWlloB. 

)««.T  w-h  winc  t..  »ii  tha 

IfllB.  Eitlw  Ihr  voice, 

law.  Laodate  CaeiMaab 

. .  IBS.  From  Hardy  Clhm. 

10.  From  thtw  ••^tna, 

11.  18M   Why  »r»  Hi!  thr  m 
11.  Man  T«  tuneful  Muaea. 
U.  UV.  •raadlhaTnnniiat 
Ml  NMl  VMrjMi  the  riorfona  day 


L 
t. 
B. 
4. 
•. 
«. 
T. 

a. 
t. 


tor  St.  Cecllla'a  Day. 


IS.  c'4MM5wic. 

M.  l«n.  AflMtaf  aaM(QaaaaMAif'*BlflMir)b 


Mary'a 


PUBOELL  OLUB»  TH8,  wat  eonrtitatod  at  • 

meetiiig  held  in  August  1 836  :  the  first  members 
were  Metsn.  Turle  (conductor),  King,  Bellamy, 
P!tiwaiiBin»  J.  W.  Hobbs,  and  £.  Hawkina 
(Becretary).  Tlie  club  wm  limited  to  twenty  pio> 
feiwional  and  twenty  non -professional  members, 
who  met  twice  a  year  ;  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  FebiMary,  when  thej  dined  together,  and  <ni 
the  last  Thursday  in  Jrfy,  when  they  assembled 
in  Weatminater  Abbey,  at  the  morning  service, 
by  peiiuiHion  of  the  Dean,  for  the  pur[>f«c  of 
assisting  in  such  Purcell  music  as  might  be 
selected  for  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  nl  the 
aame  day  the  members  a^n  met  to  perform 
aeenlar  rotuio  oompoaed  bj  Ftaroell ;  the  aofirano 
]K\Tt^  wfic  sung  by  the  chorister- boys  from  West- 
.minster  Abbey,  the  Chapel  Royiil.  and  St.  Paul's 
Oathedral,  but  ladies  were  admitted  amongst  the 


>  ThUToocatowMprfBtadftmnimSm 
el  Pr.  Knuth.  aad  Wak  Bart,  m  a  d— hMWI 
la  tha  JL^Sb  ddMlM,      allL  fk  Ml 


latta 
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On.F«b.  27, 1842,  a  special  meetiiig  watlield, 

when  Professor  Taylor  was  elected  President,  and 
the  .dates  of  meeting  were  changed  to  Jan.  30 
mad  the  fint  Thuiiday  In  July;  Intereating 
[m  fill  immwil  of  nAny  of  Purcell's  works  were 
given  year  by  year,  and  a  b<K)k  of  words  of  194 
pages  yitia  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  tlie 
membern,  iuid«r  tii«  editorahip  of  FrofesHor 
Taylor.  The  Club  was  dissolved  in  1863,  and 
the  valuable  library,  which  had  been  aoooired 
by  gift  and  parelMM,  deposited  ftt  Weet- 
minstar  Abbey,  under  the  guardianiihip  of  the 
oilganista  of  Weetmineter  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
OftthedraL  w.  a.  c. 

PUBOBLL  GOUMBHOttATIOV,  THB. 
was  Inld  oTi  Jan.  30,  ISfj^,  to  celebrate  the 
bioentenafy  of  Purcell's  birth.  The  members  of 
the  Puroell  Club  and  a  large  imraber  of  pro- 
fessors of  music  and  of  eminent  amateura,  anxioUB 
to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  of  English  musicians, 
assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion  Tavern, 
^ersgateStreet^  London,  wh&a^  •fterabuiqiiet, 
a  lelection  of  Purcell  music  was  performed,  and 
some  in terestingaddresseswere given  by  Professor 
Taylor,  who  presided.  The  programme  con- 
sisted entirely  of  music  compoeed  by  Purc»ll, 
and  was  as  follows:  —  Orace,  'Oloria  Patri '  ; 
anthems,  '0  give  thanks,'  '0  God,  thou  hast 
oaet  us  out,'  'O  aing  nnto the  Lord' ;  aonguid 
chorus,  'Celebrate  this  feotivsl  *  {  a  selection 
from  '  King  Arthur ' ;  cantata,  'Cnpid,  the  slyest 
rogue  alive ' ;  song,  *  Let  the  dreadful  engines '  ; 
chorus,  ''Soul  of  the  world,  inspired  by 
thee.'  w.  H.  c.  [In  November  1895  the 
bicentenary  of  the  composer's  death  was  oele- 
.brated  by  a  perfbnnanoe  of«'  Dido  and  Aeneas ' 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  20  ;  a  si)ecial  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Nov.  21,  at  which  the 
following  anthems  were  sung — *  0  all  ye  people,' 
'O  give  thanks,*  'Praise  the  Lonl,  O  my  soul,* 
*  Bemember  not.  Lord,'  '  0  sing  unto  the  Lord,* 
*Thoii  knowest.  Lord,*  *Pi«ile  the  Lotd,  0 
Jerusalem ' ;  and  by  a  special  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  Qtieen's  Hall  on 
Nov.  21,  at  which  the  1692  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day'  was  reriTed,  and  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme gone  through.  At  the  preceding 
Leeds  Festival  an  '  Invocation  to  Music,'  by 
Fkny,  was  prodnosd,  with  special  Teftvenoe  to 
the  bicentenary,  and  at  the  following  Birming- 
ham Festival^  in  1897,  'King  Arthnr'  was 
given.]  ■  

PUBCBLL  S0CIET7,  THE.  Foonded  Feb. 
21,  1876,  'for  the  purpose* — in  the  words  of 
the  prospectus — '  of  doing  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Pnroell,  firstly  by  the  pablieation  of 
Mb  works,  most  of  which  exist  only  in  MS.,  and 
secomlly  by  meeting  for  the  study  and  per- 
formance of  his  various  compositions.*'  Tlie 
original  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart  ,  O.  A.  Macfarren,  Sir 


Herbsrt  8.  Oskalqr,  Sir  John  Ooss,  8b>  Geoigs 

Elvpy,  Joseph  Bamby,  Joseph  Bennett,  J,  F. 
Bridge,  W.  Chapjpell,  W.  H.  Ciimmings,  J.  W. 
Davttoii,  R.  J.  Hopkins,  John  Hnllah,  Henry 
Leslie,  A.  fi.  Littleton,  Hon.  Secretary,  Walter 
Macfarren,  Julian  Marshall,  E.  I*rout,  E.  F. 
Rimbault,  Henry  Smart,  John  Stainer,  Bar. 
J.  TnratMi,  .James  TvAm*  . 

The  subscription  is  one  guinea  per  volumf. 
In  1887  the  aoheme,  whidi  had  jiallen  into 
abeyanee  tat  some  years  (see  list  below)^  nes 
reorganised,  Dr.  W.  ^.  Cummings  undertsikaig 
the  duties  of  editor,  and  Mr.  W.  liarclay  Squire 
becoming  honorary  tecretaiy.  The  committee 
at  present  is  as  follows  i*—  ■ 

Sir  C.  Hubert  H,  PsKVy,  Bart.,  Mus.D..  Six 
C.  V,  Stanford,  VbaM.'D.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge. 
HUS.D.,  M.V.O:  Messrs.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwnght, 
Joseph  Bennett,  Robert  Bridges,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  Dr.  Alan  draT. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Littleton,  Dr.  a  H.  Lloyd, 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Fdltt  Maitiawl,  J.  &  Shsd- 
lock,  W.  Baiel^  8qain;and  rrefassor  H.  K 
Wooldridge. 

The  following  volumes  have  appeared  : — 

1.  Tha  Yorkkhtr*  P«Mt  Bong  ilM),  ad.  CtinciulDjs  IKTH. 

2.  Th«  MaaqtM  Id 'Ttmon  o?  AtbcTU.' sir  v  a.  Gore 


S.  IMda  and  Acaaaa,  ad.  Cumiulrtg* 

*bu  d«u lasa 

4  Ouk*  of  OloaoaMar'i  Blrthd«r 

r«frm!i.»  rA.  CnuUBiao  U~~ 
b  T»elv«i 

Ukillmod.  ISBS. 
&  HMpaldMird  Miuic.  cd,  W, 

Dr  K.  J.  Hopkins.  INM 
7.  Tmi  Hooktaa  ol  Four  Part*  ilWT', 
&  Ode  on  Ht.  CacUU'a  li^j.  lOU.  «1 
t.  UloclMiM  iMMh  9L  mt  J.  t. 


•Mtmwd  date  leso. 


ed  Sir  C  V.  flUBford 
J  A  KuUcr  MuU&u<t 

Bnd^  Mkd  Joka 


la  Am*  OSm  ibr  St  OMIfaili  D*y.  C 
pluaaaraa.'  1M3 :  '  Batw  ttM  Vole*,'  pn>fa»My  ICB,  Mad 
Caail&m.'  \Wii\.  ed.  U.  K.  I'.  Ark*ri«bt.  ISW. 

11.  Birthday  (Me*  fur  guwo   Marr.  p»rt  I.  I'Nnw 
(turioiu  d«7  appear,'  IM:  '  Arlae,  mjr  tnuac,'  IStU; 
w*tcutae,  florluoi  mum.'  IWl),  ad.  Axkwrlgbt.  UOa 

la  Tb«  Palrr  QoMU,  ed.  J,  a  SMIa*.  MM. 

IS  Sa«r«l  Mnaic.  Part  L  (MS  y«l  f  liHiSlS.  MSV). 
dri.lir*  and  Arkwrlfht. 

14  .H»,  tr-1  .Mu»lc.  Part  II     Atith»mii,  '  It  !•  »  r-.) 
pratH  Ood  lu  HU  bottnaw."  Avaka.  pat  on  Ikjr  ■ 
U  Lnrd.-  ■  TlM  Lord  to  tty  Ufhl.'  *I  «W  flii^  ' 
■  Praia*  tha  Lord.  O  nr  aoal7<Ba4e«M  tm Ik*  tat.  - . 
drld(«  and  Ark«ri«)>L  1904. 

19.  Welamie  mnf*.  Part  I.    '  W»lcoroa.  Vli»p»r»nt  .if  th« 
King,'  oa  hU  lU)*atr'a  ratorn  tKm  Wlndwir.  ISW :  -  gwlfler.  ~ 
■wifbr  aow.'lSBli  'WtetdMO  tedoMan  baltaU  of  tba 
Um  Ovka  of  Torlt'i  ratayn  tram  Seotlaad.  I«a:  "Tka 
Abamea  aoeonccmad  «*  baar,'  for  tKa  King 'a  rat«ra  1 
narkat.  'Fir.  >>old  Raballioa.'  I«B1,  oo  tba  dlM*«wr«t 

Rra  Houa*  Plot,  ad.  K.  Vaughau  WUltema.  ISta 


Pl'RDAY,  a   London  family  largely 
nected  with  muaic  and  music-publishing. 
PvnDATJk  Bvmnr  were  tile  dirseti 

to  the  large  firm  of  Thonipeon  (7  '  who 
held  business  premises  at  75  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard from  abont  1750.  Purday  went  into 
partnership  with  S.  J.  Button  about  1805,  but 
retired  about  1808,  when  the  firm  took  the 
name  Button  A  Whitaker  (f.v.).  Purday  was 
probably  the  liitiierof  Zbmas  Tumr  PmuuT 

who,  tiikin^;  over  John  Bland's  (?.r.)  old  shop, 
in  succession  to  William  Hodiwll,  in  1831 
eatabliahed  a  large  music  trade,  prinoipally  is 
numerous  sheet  aongk  Ha  essssd  basfaMB 
about  1855-60. 
Thomas  Eow  ABO  Pvkdat,  of  the  same  fauilj. 
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waa,  from  before  1839  to  aft«r  li66t  doing  a 
•imikr  tnd»  in  OukAr  9on^  in  St.  PaoTa 
ChittAjnkrd.  ' 

Charlk"  F!kvt?v  PuRnAY,  W(»1l  Vnown  aa  a 
compoeer  and  a  wniar,  was  bom  ir  olkesttma, 
Jan.  11,  IfM  iBpUi  Mm.  Bitg.),  Ha  iraa  • 
lecturer  on  nmsical  niatt«r«,  and  at  one  time  a 
vocaliaC  of  some  r«puto.  He  directed  much 
mtrgj  to  the  atmndment  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  iriaalflial  oopyright,  and  h«  acted  for  soiue 
time  R9  oonrln^tor  of  jiealniody  to  the  Scotch 
Ghurch  in  Urown  Street,  Covent  Oardcn,  com- 
posing and  ^kkig  a'lmmber  of  woriia  of  aaerad 

music.  Some  of  hU  sfcular  son^,  and  his  fine 
tune  to  'Lead,  kindly  light,'  attained  consider- 
able popularity.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
present  Diotimiwy.-  Died  in  Ldiidoii,  April  98, 
1886.  K  K 

'  PUBDIEt  BoBEBT,  the  founder  of  an  ex- 
taHiivtt  tauio-iKibUabing  twaimai  in  Bdinlmrgh.' 
He  is  first  heard  of  in  1804  aa  a  music-teacher 
in  Jollie's  Close,  Edinburgh,  otf  the  Oanongate, 
but  in  1805  hv  had  removed  to  a  better  district, 
St.  James'  Square.  In  1808  he  opened  a  music 
shop  at  35  Princes  Street,  and  here  he  c  Trti 
menced  the  iaaue  of  sheet  muno.-  In  1813  the 
number  of  thoprcnuiaea  etuungad  to  71,  and  in 
1828  it  was  again  renumbered  a.s  88. 

He  quickly  became  the  leu  ling  music-pub- 
lisher in  the  Scottish  capital  ;  and  besides  a 
gnat  daal  of  sheet  music  his  imprint  ia  on  a 
well-known  collection  of  Six»ttiMh  songa,  *The 
Seotiah  Minst^l/  in  six  rola.,  edited  by  B.  A« 
Smith,  *Tha  Iriah  Minatral/  and  on  tbnilar 
works.  On  the  fiiilure  of  Nathaniel  Gow, 
Ptirdie,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Robert- 
son, another  Edinburgh  publisher,  reissued 
fht  Oow  poblioatkma.  Bobart  Poidia  waa 
■ucceeded  near  the  ycnr  1837  by  his  son 
John,  and  the  business  waa  carried  on  until 
Abont  1887.  F.  K. 

PURPLING.  The  inlaid  line  of  plana  wood, 
formefl  of  tliree  slijw,  of  which  the  centre  one  is 
stained  block,  the  two  outer  being  left  white, 
following  the  ontlinea  of  musical  inatramanta 
of  the  violin  and  guitar  type,  whieb,  owing  to 
its  utility  in  preserving  the^ges  from  chipping, 
is  all  that  ia  left  of  tha  redundant  omamenta* 
tlon  so  skil  fully  employed  by  the  ancient  lute 
and  viol  makers.  Some  of  the  earlier  makers, 
notably  Jacobs  of  Amsterdam,  purfled  with 
whalabona,  bat  fha  tnia  artbta  mad,  and  atiU 
use,  the  three  strips  sunk  to^'ether  into  a 
carefully  cut  groovy  and  finished  otf  when  tlie 
glna  la  dry  with  a  amall  gouge.  '  Purfling  ' 
may  be  bought  ready  made,  i.r.  the  three  strips 
ready  glued  together  fnr  inlaying,  l>ut  this 
atrains  and  buckles  at  the  sharper  bends  with 
daplorable  reeulta  npon  the  nltimate  eflfect.  (See 

Vloi.lN-MAKl  NO.)  Sonic ofthe  lavish  decoration, 
purfled  and  otherwise,  of  former  times  is  to  be 
aeen  <mi  modem  Italian  guitars  and  mandolines, 
bnt  wban,  in  tha  aeoond  half  of  tha  16tb  oentoiy, 


:pnE-  Sim 

yiob  began  to  give  place  to  «the  violin,  and 
makera  turned  their  attention  seriously  to 
improving  the  tone  qualities  of  the  inatmment, 
they  ciradually  dispense*!  with  the  cMstomary 
•mbeliishments^  deeming  them  a  hindrance  to 
their  purpose.  Bit  by.Ut  the  deztenma  inlay- 
higs  in  wood,  ivory,  mother-of-i>earl,  and  gems, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ancient  viol-maker, 
were  rejected,  but  not  without  r^et  for 
their  somewhat  nwretricious  charm;  The  great 
makers,  though  cognisant  of  their  dnTi^f^rs,  could 
not'  wholly  reaiat  Uiese  graceful  adominga. 
Gaiparo  da  flal^  mide  a  TioUn^  we  are  told,  of 
which  the  head,  finger-board,  tailpiece,  and 
bridge  were  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Maggiui  strove  to  replace  the  ebony  and  ivory 
embeUtelunenta  by  purfled  designs  of  elegant 
p:ittfT-n<3,  within  the  regulation  line  of  pnrfling 
as  we  know  it  to-day.  Amati  made  a  couple 
of 'Violina  which' ware  daeorated  at  each  oomer 
and  on  the  sidee,  at  the  blocks,  with  designs 
in  black,  of  a  fieur-de-lys,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  while  other  instruments,  notably  some  of 
Andreas  Amati,  bear  painted  armorial  bearings 
,11,  1  insrnptions.  Even  8tradivariu«  himself 
ornamented  some  of  hia  beat  violins  with 
beantiftil  designs  painted  in  blnek,  or  inlaid 
with  ebony,  and  also,  as  in  -  the  case  of  the 
'Rode'  n7'i'2),  with  a  double  line  of  puiHing, 
enclosing  a  diamond  pattern  in  mother-or-)>eai  l. 
In  Germany  another  relio  of  the  old  viol  style 
of  ornnnir  ntntion  was  preserved  by  Jacobus 
Bteiuer,  namely,  the  carved  head.  This  form 
of  deooration  waa  alao  more  popular  in  Englrad 
than  inlaying,  though  Barak  Norman  closely 
iniHated  the  gracefully  purfled  designs  of 
JdsggiuL  Modem  violin-matfbrs  confine  them* 
aelvea  meatly  to  alight  deoorationa  of  the  taU- 
piece  and  pegs,  though  the  Manchester  maker 
Walter  Mayson  omamenta  the  backs  of  hia 
tner  ▼idinS'Witb  ddieate  carvings.— Hill,  Am>. 
tonio  iS^radivatri;  "Htrif  The  yiolin;  Heron* 
Allen,  Kt'nh'n  ■  makinfj ;  Mf>r<'dith  Morris, 
Britith  Fioi in- makers ;  Maugui  it  Maigne, 
Mamml  dtt  LtUhier.  x.  H-a. 

PURITAN!  DI  SCOZIA,  I.  Opera  in  two 
acta  ;  worda  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Bellini. 
Written  for  Griai,  Bnbini,  Tambnrini,  and 
Lablache,  and  produced  at  the  Theatre  dcs 
Italiens,  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1835  In  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  as  '  I  Puritani  ed  i  Cavalieri,' 
May  21,  1885.  o. 

rURTTAN-S  DAUGHTER,  THE.  '  A  grand 
romantic  drama '  in  three  acts ;  words  by  J.  V, 
Ikid^LHian,  music  by  Balfe.  Produoed  at  th« 
Kiigli.sh  0{>era- House,  Covent  Garden,  London* 
Nov.  30,  1861  fPvTiK.  and  Harrison).  n. 

PYE,  Kellovv  John,  the  son  of  a  merciiant, 
waa  boni  at  Exeter,  Feb.  9, 1812.  Hia  modcal 
tendencies  showed  themselves  early.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  in  February  1823, 
immediately  after  ita  foundation,  and  took  tha 
fiiat  pianoforte  Imion  ever  grnn  within  iti 
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also  studied  harmonj,  counterpoint,  *nd  eom* 
position  there,  under  Dr.  Crotch^  the  Prinoipal, 
and  remained  a  papil  till  1829.  He  retuiiied 
im  1880  to  £zeter,  and  for  some  jears  M^oyad 
considerable  local  fame  in  the  aottth-west  of 
England.  In  1883  he  gainad  tha  Ortahaia 
BMdallbrliisfUlaatlMm,  'IWaTkM  agyn,  O 
Lord  '  (Fov«Uo)i  which  with  other  anthems  of 
his  is  in  nae  in  the  Oathedrals.  In  1842  he 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.Baa  at  Oxford.  [He 
was  a  membo'  of  the  Fliflhannmiie  Soeiaty  from 
1845,  and  in  1853  gave  np  the  professional 
career,  and  went  into  businesa  (in  tha  firm  of 
FladMt  k  Oou,  wfaia  niaitibMiti)  bk  LandM, 
where  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  art 
by  joining  the  direction  of  the  R.A.M.,  8ucce<xl- 
ing  Sir  G.  Clerk  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
«r  ■augment  (1864-67).  He  waa  also  a 
member  of  the  Exocutire  and  Finance  Com- 
mitteea  of  the  National  IVaining  School  of 
Xwiet  bt  Jdmd  tha  oommitlM  of  «Im  BaA 
Choir  on  ita  foundation  in  1876,  and  was  on 
the  coundl  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  from 
the  beginning  of  that  institution  in  1888.  He 
VM  M  aetiva  maabar  of  the  Madrigd  Sodaty, 
its  treasurer  in  1856,  and  vice- pri'sident  in 
1891.  Madri^da  of  hia  own  gained  tha  Society's 
priaa  in  1888  and  1881.  Ete  wm  <m  tiia  oom- 
nlttaa  of  the  MendelaaohaSobolarBhip  Foanda- 
tiOQ.  A  chant  of  his  is  among  thf  best  and 
moit  fiuniliar  of  modem  prodootious  of  the  kind. 
Hadiad  at  Bmontli,  Bapt  32, 1901  (see  Mvttcal 
Time$,  1901,  p.  756).  Hia  published  worka, 
baaidaa  tboaa  mantionad,  oomprise  'Stray 
Leavaa,'  12  Hoa.  OaiiibOfB  Oadc  k  Co.X  4  FoU 

Anthems  (Hofatt),  8  8bo«t  SUI  IndMma  (Do.  X 

Bongs,  etc.  o. 

PYNE,  Louisa  Fanny,  daughter  of  George 
^yna  (alta  riiigsr»  bom  1790,  died  Marah  18. 
1877),  and  niece  of  James  Kendrick  Pjne  (t«nor 
singer,  diad  8«pt  28,  M7),  waa  bora  Aagut 


27,  1888.   At  ft  irary  aariy  aft 

singing  under  Sir  George  Smart,  and  in  1842 
appeared  very  sucoeasfuUy  in  public  with  her 
elder  staler,  Soaan  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Standing,  a  baritone  singer,  knawK  fM» 
fesaionally  as  Oelli).  In  1847  the  atsters  per* 
formed  in  Paris.  la  A^guat  1849  Looiaa 
hm  iiat  appaanuMa  an  lha  at^p  at 
aa  Amina  in  'La  Sonoambala.'  On  Oct.  1 
following  she  oommenood  an  engagement  at  tha 
Prinoeas'a  Theatre  as  Zerlina,  in  an  Knglish 
Taraion  of  *  2X»  Jnan.'  H«r  firat  original  part 
was  Fanny  in  Macfarren's  '  Charles  the  Second.' 
produced  Oet  27,  1849.  On  Marah  1850  aU 
sang  at  llw  FliinianBaoia ;  was  aoMsd  tW 
same  year  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1851  at  tba 
Haymarket.  On  Angoat  14,  1851,  aha  per> 
formed  the  Queen  of  Night  in  '  II  Flaoto  Ma^oa ' 
at  the  Royal  Italian  OiMra.  She  alao  aaag  i» 
oratorios  and  at  concerts.  In  August  1864  aba 
embarked  for  America  in  company  with  hm 
iifllar  SuBii,  HaiTiioii,  and  Bonani*  flba 
perfonaad  in  tbe  principal  citaea  of  the  TMkiA 
States  for  three  seaaona,  being  reoeiTed  every* 
where  with  the  greataat  IbTonr.  On  her  ratura 
to  ^igkad  in  1888  sIm^  in  partnership  vitfi 
Harrison,  formed  a  company  for  the  performaDoa 
of  English  wna,  wbieb  UMy_gaye  first  at  tba 
and  aflu 


Lycenm  and  aflNwaida  at  Dnaj  Laaa  aad 
Coveat  Gardn  TlMatrea,  natil  1862,  when  tba 

partnership  was  dissolved.  [See  Habriaon, 
William,  toL  iL  p.  384.1  Miss  Pyne  snboe* 
qoand^  appaalad  at  Her  M^esty'a  Theatre.  la 
1888  ^e  was  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Bodda,  tha 
baiitona  singar.  Sba  ratirad  from  public  life, 
aad  dtffOtod  bifaair  ta  teaebing.  Bsr  vaiea 
waa  a  tl^rano  of  beautiful  quality  and  great 
aompasa  and  flexibility  ;  she  sang  with  great 
taate  and  judgment,  and  excelled  in  the  florid 
Style,  of  which  aba  was  a  perfect  mistress.  \8k» 
received  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List,  in  1 S96, 
iBLoadai>,Mai«b20,1804.]  w.ii.B. 
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ADDENDA  ET  COBBIGENDA  FOB  TOL  H 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS.  The,  name  of 
f.  H.  JtakBf  Beaton,  U.S. A.,  aliouUi  «pp«w  iat 
ftdie  type,  with  thawfdmind  antlMn. 

P.  8,  »rt.  FARnVEIiLI  (rioUn-pkyf r  and 
oompoflcr).  The  ntme  'Criatuno'  it  to  be 
eomcted  ^  'Giovftnni  Battists'  on  the  Mthoritj 
of  M.  J.  Eooreh^rille  :  '  Cristiano '  it  to  • 
blander  in  Kitner's  Qtulltn-LesBikon. 

P.  13,  art  FA&M£fi  (THOMAa),  Uim  4  from 
•nd,  add  flitt  tn  avlograph  ICS.,  fotiMrlj 
belonging  to  Francis  Hopkinaoiii,  ji  diwribtd 
on  p.  716  of  the  same  volume. 

P.  19,  art.  FAYRFAX,  for  linee  12-7  from 
•pd  of  first  colamn,  read  *  Bia  death  took  place 
on  Oct.  24,  1521,  and  letters  of  adnjinistration 
were  granted  to  hia  wife  io  the  following 
KoTMnbar.  A  bnui  io  8t  Alhan'a,  to  himailf 
and  hia  wife  Agnae*  i«  figured  in  the  Home 
Countut  MagaaiiUt  on  til*  St  Aiban't  ^tmm, 
p.  161.' 

P.  96,  art  mXU  Una  11  of  lot  oolumii, 
correct  statement  as  to  Italian  opera  not  begin* 
ping  in  England  tUl  U92,  sinoa  Qentiksohi's 
gompauj  ga\  e  poHbrmanoai  in  1060. 

P.  29,  art.  FESTIVALS,  line  25  from  end 
of  first  column,  for  '  triology  *  rfftd  '  trilogy.' 

P.  81,  art.  FETI8,  line  14  frum  end  of  first 
oolmnn,  /or  '  Brassels  Conservitoifi '  nod 
'Brussels  Btbliotheque  Royak.' 

P.  32,  art  F£Y1N,  add  that  oompoaitions  hj 
both  tlia  TeviiM  ora  in  a  IfS.  in  tnt  Pipjriui 
Library,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

P.  58,  art,  FISCHER,  line  21  from  end, /or 
'  Hampton  Court'  read  *  Buckingham  Palaea.'^ 

P.  88,  art  FORMES,  bottom  Uno  of  lifit 
oolumn,  for  '  sixteen '  read  '  ten. ' 

P.  91,  art  FOUGHT,  (ot  this  name  r«ac< 
■FOUOT*  throughout 

P.  106,  art  FRANZ,  add  that '  he  put 
additional  acrompanimAnts  to  the  '  Mnasiah  ' 

P.  128,  art.  GABUSSl  (VurciNio),  for 
data  of  death  read  August  12  (JMMiidlMi 
Daily  Post,  M-irr  li  2?.  100«>. 

P/  J  44,  art  UARUU,  line  10, /or  '  BataiUe  * 
rmd  «BattaiIla,'  and  add  data  of  Uaniul 
Oareia's  death,  in  London,  July  1,  1908. 

P.  155,  art.  OEMINIANI,  line  2  of  MOOOd 
column,  for  'six'  read  •  twenty. two.' 

P.  163,  art  OEWANDHAUS  CONOXBTB, 
line  3,  for  '  ancient  armoury '  read  '  tlM  Vlrikit> 
hall  of  th»  So<on  U^ksn-m^rcbimta.' 


P.  186,  art  GIBBONS,  for  lines  8-4  fr<m 
and  of  seoood  ookuvo  read  '  What  is  our 
Ulbt' ii  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh;  <0  tbst  flio 
learned  poet%'  from  an  anonymous  'Passion  of 
a  Discouteoted  Mind,'  attnbtited  by  Sidney 
Lee  to  Southwell ;  '  I  Wb;g2i  not  fortune's 
ikosmf'  by  Joshua  Sylraatar;  and  'Truat  not 
too  nuich,  fair  yruth,'  if  #  tVMtlotion  Of 
Wgii  s  '  0  formose  puer. ' 

P.  171,  art  OtOBDAKI,  Una  IS  of  irtMo 
add  that  T.  Olij'hant  stated  that  they  oAnie 
out  at  the  Hay  market  TheatrQ  in  1 742*64* 
undar  fictitious  namoL 

P.  172,  art  GIOSDAHO.  Uno<,/h*'Aliffl  S* 
read  '  April  !6.' 

P.  198,  art  GOLD^BMIDT  (Al>ALB»nT 
▼ON),  add  a*  «nd  tliot  he  di«i  in  THenna, 
Dec.  21,  1906. 

P.  300,  art.  GONDQU&BS,  fiiat  ]m9,  /or 
•  King  '  read  '  Kings. ' 

P.  231,  GREEK  MUSIC,  line  10  from  and  of 
Article, •Tonleiten'  r  a<i  Tonleiter.' 

p.  282,  ort  OUBA>  add  that  ha  sang  ones 
on  the  atago  after  hia  rstirenient  aa  Bane  Badiay 
August  20,  1901,  at  the  Prinz.Regenten-Tbeater 
at  Munich.  He  diod  ftt  AttfluiohfO*  Bofario, 
August  20,  1906. 

P.  288,  art  OYE,  line  4,/or  «on'  rood  *in 
1849,  after'  and  delete  '  in  18fi9  '  in  Tipitline. 

T.  278,  art  HALU^  for  Unes  7-9  of  fiiat 
eohimn  rmd  'being  made  oondnotor  of  tho 
Gentlemen's  Concerts  in  1850,  and  conduotorof 
the  St.  Cecilia  Society  when  it  was  founded  in 
1852 ' ;  line  44  of  same  column,  add  that  he 
sttoceadad  Brush  as  conductOT  of  tfio  U^rpotd 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1888. 

P.  832,  art  HA&PSICHORD,  add  that 
Dr«  Bmiy  WMoon  of  lHuclMatar  possaaMO  • 
Shudi  harpsichord  numbered  1148  and  dated 
1791  ;  it  has  five  octaaaai  W  ta/"V  VosatUn 
swell  and  fire  stopa. 

P.  SS9,  art  BASSE,  line  28  ofiiaand  oeknun, 
/or  '  thirteen  '  read  •  fifteen.* 

P.  84l,art  HASTKEITER,  line  7, /or  'never 
in  England'  fwid  'ahe  aang  in  Uajdeion'a  aom- 
pany  at  tha  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  appaor- 
ini?  as  Ortrnd,  Got.  20,  and  Whaa^Mtttly 

as  Laooora  in  "  La  Favonta."* 

P.  848,  art  HAWKINS,  line  8  after  ato«d 

qiiotation  in  small  type  in  first  eohjnin^^dd  thO 

reprint  of       after  '  Hor^Uo,  m^* 
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ADDENDA  £T  CORRIQENDA  FOR  VOL.  IL 


P.  871 ,  art  HA7M,  line  S8  ofMOOiid  cohmm, 

delete  'Siroe.' 

P.  376,  art.  HELLER,  line  10  from  end  of 
article,  add  the  datee  ot  earlier  appearances  in 
London,  at  a  oonoort  of  tiie  Beethoven  Quartet 
Society,  Qaeen  Anne  Street,  April  17  ;  and 
at  Elia't  Muaioal  Union,  May  3,  both  in 
18S0. 

P.  405,  art.  HILTON,  (1)  a  l  l  that  a  dia- 
logue, •  Joh,'  mi  prf4tlbd.  i&  U«>^m<iM« 

in  1897. 

P.  410,  art  HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC,  line  1 
of  first  colnnin,  for  School '  rttlA  '  Period  '  ; 
line  21  from  end  of  kame  ooliunn,y^  *  des'  twd 
•der.'  " 

P.  422,  art  flOLMBS  (Het^ryX  add  dkte  of 
death  at  Sen  Francisco,  Dec.  9,  1905. 

P.  434,  %rt.  HORNPIPE,  line  7  of  second 
ttolaiim,  add  tllit  Wa^  XstM%*^Honiepype ' 
ii  Iidntad  in  *  Mnsica  Antit^na.' 

P.  442,  art  HUMM£L,  line  2, /or  •  1788' 

P.  4 4 art.  Ht7B&BTONB,adddato4)fdMth, 

Hay  80.  1906. 

P.  459,  art  IMB£RT,  line  1,/or  'Hughea' 
vwuf  'Hngaea/  *  ' 

P.  475,  art  INSTRUMENTATION,  line  14 
fo>m  end  of  fintcblUtnn,/Or  *  third '  itad '  foarth. ' 

P.  480,  art  INTERMEZZO,  liiie  4  of  second 
column,  omit  the  words  •  op.  35.' 

P.  602.  art.  INVERTTBLE  COUNTER. 
POINT,  last  example  in  first  column,  for  *  No. 
8  *  ffffrf  •  Ho;  4.*  '     •  -»»..•,»..•• 

P.  507,  art.  IPPOLTTOV  IVANOV,  add  to 
list  of  orchestral  works,  two  OTertarsiy  'Spring' 
and  •  Medea." 

P.  611,  Ut  MAAO,  the  corapoaer's  orfgill  is 
BOW  generally  Accepted  as  Flemish. 

P.  515,  art  IVANOFF,  add  that  he  was 
bom  aft  Palldwa,  and  waa  a  pajK!  of  Mtna.' 
Fodor  in  Naples,  where  he  appeared  as  Piercy.in 
*Anna  Holena'  in  188U  {BimUn^an  Daily 
Post,  March  23,  1908). 

P.  521,  art.  JACKSON,  line  4  of  first  oolmnn,' 
arid  that  Pad<loi)  stated  that  the  aonrioa  'Jabic* 
son  in  F  '  was  not  by  Jackson.  ' 

P.  538,  art  JACOB!,  add  date  of  d«a)3i  itt 
London,  Sept  13,  1906. 

P.  525,  art.  JAHRBUCHER,  etc.  Hne  7, 
read  '  which  was  published  quarterly  from  1885 
to  1894.' 

P.  549,  art.  JOri>E,  rorrort  placie  of  death 
to  Rothesay,  N.B.,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Henrv  Watwm.   '     '    __  '*  ' 

p.  575,  art  KIE8EWETTER,  add  at  end 
that  the  letter  from  him  to  Peatvall  ii  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

P.  681,  art  KI8TLER,  add  at  end  that  lie 
died  at  Kissingen,  Jan.  2,  1907. 

p.  589,  art  KNEISEL,  add  that  he  visited 
Rngland  with  his  qnartet  in'  flareh  1904. 

P.  595,  art.  KONTSKI,  Hne  4  from  end  of 
first  column,  delete  the  worda  *on  his  way  back 


from  England, '  as  PaganinI  did  not  TWt  bgiaad 

after  1834. 

P.  598,  art  KRAUSS,  for  date  of  death  rrrrd 
Jan.  5-6,  1906.  (The  faise  date  was  given  in 
the  Allgem.  MnaUc,  ZeUung.) 

P.  599,  art  KREISLEB»  Una  11,/or  *A«bsr' 
rtad  'Auer.' 

P.  800,  aaoM  artida,  line  11  from  and,  add 
t^iat  he  Ijias  added  a^co^ipaniments  for  ttringt 
aid  organ  to  the  '  TWlo  del  Di»vt>lo«'  • 

P.  600,  art  KREI8SLE  VON  HELLBORN. 
line  4  from  and,  for '  sixty-six '  read '  fifhr-aeraa.' 

P.  612,  art  KUPSCH,--add  datao^fairth.'at' 
Berlin,  Feb.  24;  1807.-  ' 

P.  817,  art  LABLACBI^  Una  S%  -front  and  <f 
fint  colamn,  >tr  *  tha  foneral  of  HafdB  *  Yiad 
'ft  memorial  serrios  for  Haydn.* 

P.  629,  art  LAMPE,  line  22,  for  '  Saxony ' 
read  '   •■  ■ 

P.  638,  art.  L.^RSERR'E,  add,' tiiait  Im 'diod 
atTarbes,  Feb.  19,  1908. 

P.  847,  art  LABKUB,' linb  11  from  and  oT 
second  column,  for  '  pupil  of  Chair  ooimtiTmafl 
Goudimel '  read  '  Palestrina.' 

P.  649,  note  1,  add  that  as  it  was  reviewed 
in  tha  Bmrmonietm  for  April  1881;  and  the 
Spectator  of  Jan.  15,  1831,  it  was  pr'iVa>  W 
published  at  the  end  of  1830.  The  pubiiaher 
was'Oiamer.  •  —  .  • 

P.  674,  art  LEMMENB^  add  drta  of  death 
at  Brussels,  May  9,  1906.  ' 

P.  682,  art  LESLIE,  line  16  from  end,  '/^r 
•  1884 '  read  *  188^,'  and  add  'Hi*  ^inft  CHrist- 
raas  Morn,'  Brighton,  18S0. 

P.  686,  art  LEVERIDGE,  line  9^  the  music 
to  '  Macbeth '  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Oambridge. 

P.  728,  krt  LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  line  14 
of  first  column, /or  'Lavenu'  read  'Mori  and 
LaTwra';  Una  8  from  and  of  artida,  for  *op.  19, 
No.  2,"  read  'op.  19.  No.  8.' 

P.  740,  art  LISZT,  line  12, /or  data  of  first 
appearance  read  '  Dec  1,  1822.' 

P.  754,  art  LIVERPOOL,  etc,  line  4,  etc. 
add  that  festivals  were  held  in  1794,  1827,  aiid 
1833  ;  line  9,  the  sacred  oonosrta  were  held  in 
ehOTehea',  but  tiia  miaoellaiMOiia  secular  oonoerts 
in  the  Mxuic  Hall  and  the  Amphitheatre  ;  line 
18,  the  first  of  the  Subscription  Coni^erta  was 
given  Dec  30,  1839,  with  JamM  Z.  Herrmann 
as  Qondnctor ;  he  died  iill885,aiMl  waa  aoeeaadad 
by  Alfred  Mellon." 

P.  770,  art  LORELEY,  add  that  it  is  also 
tha  tobjeot  of  operaa'by  Alfrsdo  Oatalaai,  1890»' 
and  Hans  Sommer,  1891. 

P.  778,  art.  LTTTOINI,  add  date  of  d«ath  in 
Paris,  July  29,  1906. 

P.  784,  art  LUSINGANDO,  line  8  ftom 
end,  for  'op.  4  *  read  ' No.  4. ' 

P.  787,  art  LUTE,  line  .13  o.f  first  column, 
>br*  1888-' reotf*  1848.' 

LIST  OP  ADDENDA,  etc.  for  vol.  1,  second 
eolomn,  line        •  1831 '  read  '  1813.' 
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